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For  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 

Beside  a  Streamlet. 

Beside  a  streamlet  in  tlie  vale 

Two  willows  green  are  springing, 

And  on  a  spray  a  nightingale 
Sits  singing,  ever  singing. 

Oh  nightingale,  teach  me  to  sing 

A  song  as  rich,  as  tender  I 
Then  I  will  twine  gold  chain  and  ring 

Ahout  they  foot  so  slender. 

"ror  me  the  forest's  free-born  roiee, 

For  me  no  fetters  golden  ! 
To  sing  in  solitude,  ray  choice, 

Unheard  and  unbeholden." 

Wlien  winter  comes  v/ith  snow  and  rain, 
"When  hare  boughs  bend  above  thee, 

Thou'lt  sigh  in  vain  for  ring  and  chain. 
And  sheltering  heart  to  love  thee  ! 

"To  me,  so  shy,  life's  joys  were  by, 

Of  freedom  once  deflowered ; 
Brown  nightingale  must  live  and  die 

In  covert  green  embowered." 

Fannt  Eatmond  Eittee. 


Thayer's  Life  of  Beethoven. 
III. 

MUSIC    IN   BONN    DURING    THE    LAST   CENTURY 

AND    THE    YOUTH    OF    BEETHOVEN. 

(Concluded  from  Vol.  XXVI.,  page  410.) 

Three  important  events,  now  for  the  first  time 
(partly)  brought  to  light,  fall  within  this  early 
period  of  Beethoven's  boyhood :  a  journey  to 
Holland  (1781),  where  the  playing  of  the  boy  of 
ten  excited  admiration  ;  the  publication  of  his 
first  compositions  (Variations  and  three  Sonatas) 
in  the  years  1782  and  1783;  and  finally  his  for- 
mal appointment,  although  without  salary,  as 
second  court  organist,  in  the  Spring  of  1 784,  that 
is  to  say  at  the  age  of  13,  by  way  of  assisting 
Neefe,  whose  time  was  very  much  occupied,  and 
whose  place  he  had  already  often  taken  since 
1782. 

The  stirring  artistic  and  theatrical  life,  which 
Grossmann's  company  had  brought  to  Bonn,  was 
interrupted  for  a  tiche  through  the  death  of  Max 
Frederick  CApril  1784);  but  this  interruption, 
at  least  with  regard  to  music,  did  not  last  long. 
The  new  Elector,  Maximilian  Francis,  brother 
of  the  Emperor,  Joseph  II.,  the  founder  of  the 
older  Bonn  Universitj',  brought  with  him  the 
lively  interest  in  this  art  which  was  hereditary  in 
the  Hapsburg  family ;  he  himself  sang  and  play- 
ed the  viola.  Soon  after  entering  upon  his  rei"n 
he  had  detailed  reports  brought  in  upon  all 
branches  of  the  administration ;  those  upon  the 
court  music  are  fortunately  preserved  in  full. 
They  contain  personal  mention  of  all  the  appoint- 
ed musicians,  as  well  as  a  brief  characterization 
of  their  behavior  and  performance.  Thus  of 
Beethoven's  father,  then  44  years  old,  it  says  : 
"He  has  an  utterly  dry  voice,  has  been  long  in 
service,  of  tolerable  execution  and  married ;"  ev- 
idently he  was  quite  useless  and  enjoyed  but  lit- 


tle esteem.  Of  our  thirteen  years  old  LuDWiG 
Betthoven  (for  so  they  pronounced  and  wrote 
the  name  for  the  most  part)  it  then  says  :  "Is  of 
good  capacity,  still  young,  of  good  quiet  behavior 
and  poor."  The  unnamed  author  of  the  report 
(perhaps  Count  Salm-Reiflerscheid)  was  favora- 
ble to  him  and  wished  to  bring  him  fully  into 
Neefe's  place,  whom  they  would  gladly  have  got 
rid  of  on  account  of  his  "Calvinistic"  faith.  This 
attempt  failed ;  but  the  young  Beethoven  now 
received  150  florins  salary  as  second  court  or- 
ganist. 

Of  the  other  prominent  members,  Mattioli  was 
at  that  time  dismissed  on  account  of  debts  and 
Joseph  Reieha  engaged  as  Concertmeister  in  his 
place.  Max  Francis  was  constantly  on  the  look- 
out for  the  acquisition  of  new  talent,  and  his  Ca- 
pelle  a  few  years  later  was  one  of  the  most  excel- 
lent in  Germany. 

Beethoven's  organ  duties  were  not  so  arduous, 
that  they  did  not  leave  him  time  to  pursue  his 
studies.  Besides  Neefe's  instruction  he  received 
for  a  while  lessons  on  the  Violin  from  Franz  Ries, 
and  in  1785  composed  three  piano  Quartets, 
which  were  only  published  after  his  death.  At 
the  same  time  he  had  now  and  then  opportunities 
to  hear  operas  of  Gluck,  Salieri  and  Gretry  giv- 
en by  travelling  companies;  among  others,  in 
1786,  a  French  troupe  played  two  months  in 
Bonn.  The  need  of  a  more  thorough  instruction 
for  Beethoven  being  now  felt,  means  were  pro- 
vided (we  do  not  know  exactly  how)  for  his  mak- 
ing a  journey  in  the  Spring  of  1787  to  Vienna, 
where  he  played  before  Mozart  and  received 
some  lessons  from  him.  The  illness  of  his  moth- 
er, and  very  likely  lack  of  means  also,  compelled 
him  to  return  earlier  than  he  might  have  wished. 
A  letter  from  the  young  man  written  soon  after 
the  death  of  his  mother,  which  occurred  on  the 
17th  of  July  following,  to  Dr.  Schaden  in  Augs- 
burg.gives  a  glimpse  into  the  melancholy  condition 
and  the  hopeless  mood  in  which  he  then  found 
himself;  without  family  joys,  in  needy  circum- 
stanceswithout  true  confidence  in  his  own  powers, 
and  moreover  afraid  of  getting  sick  himself;  ev- 
ery thing  conspired  to  weigh  him  down.  His  in- 
tercourse with  those  who  were  in  a  condition  to 
lift  him  up,  outwardly  as  well  as  inwardly,  came, 
at  Thayer  convincingly  shows,  only  after  this  pe- 
riod of  his  life. 

It  cannot  have  been  long  after,  when  Beetho- 
ven, now  about  1 7  years  old,  was  engaged  as  mu- 
sic teacher  for  the  daughter  and  the  youngest 
son  of  Frau  von  Breuning,  the  widow  of  the 
Councillor  von  Breuning  who  lost  his  life  at  the 
burning  of  the  palace  in  1777.  She  lived  then, 
with  her  four  children,  at  the  house  of  her  broth- 
er, the  master  of  the  Cathedral  school,  Abraham 
Kerich,  at  No.  273  on  the  Miinsterplatz.  The 
young  music  teacher  soon  became  an  intimate 
and  esteemed  friend  of  the  house,  who,  while  he 
placed  the  gifts  of  his  uncommon  talent  at  their 
service,  on  his  own  part  also  received  all  sorts  of 
stimulus  in  that  highly  cultivated  circle.  Here 
for  the  first  time  was  the  splendid,  inexhaustible 


genius  of  the  young  man  recognized  ;  here  too 
for  the  first  time  his  deep  and  noble  nature  ar- 
rived at  freer  development  and  expression.  Now 
he  had  found  an  offset  to  the  sad  impressions  of 
his  home,  and  a  compensation  for  the  recent  loss 
of  his  own  mother  in  the  affeolionate  attachment 
of  the  lady  of  the  house. 

About  this  time  the  young  Count  Waldstein, 
of  a  family  settled  in  Bohemia,  had  come  to 
Bonn,  to  enter  upon  his  novitiate  year  as  knight 
of  the  German  Order  under  Max  Francis,  the 
Grand  Master  of  the  Order  ;  he  was  solemnly 
knighted  in  the  court  chapel  on  the  17th  of  June, 
1788.  His  great  interest  for  music  soon  brought 
him  and  Beethoven  together;  he  often  visited 
him  in  his  modest  chamber  in  the  Wenzelgasse  ; 
he  became  his  warmest  protector,  and,  one  may 
say,  was  the  first  to  perceive  the  full  compass  of 
his  talent  and  predict  his  future. 

While  Beethoven's  relations  to  the  outward 
world  thus  gradually'shaped  themselves  better, 
and  his  talent  began  to  give  him  a  social  position 
which  his  father  could  not  give  him,  the  little  city 
received  a  new  artistic  impulse  through  thefoun 
dation  of  a  permanent  Electoral  National  Thea- 
tre in  the  year  1788.  Besides  able  actors  and 
singers,  like  Lux,  Spitzeder,  Steiger,  Slmoneiti, 
the  sisters  Keilholz  and  the  sisters  Willmann, 
and  others,  the  orchestra  also  was  itren^thened 
by  drawing  to  it  new  and  excellent  forces. 
Among  these  the  two  cousins  Andreas  and  Bern- 
hard  Romberg  (appointed  1790)  held  the  first 
rank ;  next  to  them  stood  as  a  highly  esteemed 
artist  Franz  Ries,  who  during  Reicha's  continued 
suilering  from  gout  frequently  supplied  his  place 
as  Director  ;  Anton  Reieha,  a  nephew  of  the  Di- 
rector, of  no  mean  talent  as  composer ;  Andreas 
Perner,  an  excellent  violinist,  who  died  at  an 
early  age  in  1791  ;  and  especially  that  splendid 
Octet  of  wind  instruments,  which  gave  such  de- 
light a  few  years  afterward  in  Mergentheim,  and 
for  which  Beethoven  had  already  composed  va- 
rious things  in  Bonn  ;  it  consisted  of  the  oboists 
Liebisch  and  J.  Welsch,  the  clarinettists  Meuser 
and  Bachmeier,  the  hornists  Nic.  Simroek  and 
Bamberger  and  the  fagottists  Zillioken  and  G. 
Welsch.  In  this  Orchestra  Ludwig  van  Beetho- 
ven played  the  viola  {BratscJie),  and  in  this  way 
had  the  opportunity  for  four  years,  through  his 
own  actual  participation,  of  getting  acquainted 
with  the  best  operas  of  the  time,  particularly 
those  of  the  German  school  (Mozart,  Dittersdorf, 
Benda,  Schuster,  &c.),  and  of  thoroughly  appre- 
hending the  effects  of  the  orchestra,  the  require- 
ments of  dramatic  music.  His  reverence  for  Mo- 
zart, whose  Figaro,  Don  Juan  and  Seraglio  (the 
ZauherflSte  was  not  yet  composed)  stood  upon 
the  Bonn  repertoire,  was  then  firmly  grounded 
for  his  whole  life. 

At  the  same  time  the  respect  which  he  enjoyed 
through  his  piano  and  organ  playing,  through  his 
marvellous  gift  for  improvising  (pJiantasiren), 
through  his  soul-ful  delivery,  the  like  of  which 
had  not  before  been  heard,  in  the  circle  of  ar- 
tists, rose  continually  higher.    "All  are  all  ear 
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when  he  plays,"  sa3's  a  nontLMiiporary.report  upon 
the  Bonn  Capelie  by  Junker,  who  had  become 
acquainted  with  it  in  1 791,  durinp;  its  two  months' 
s'ay  in  Merijentheini  (the  chief  seat  of  the  Ger- 
man Order).  This  writer  places  him  in  decided 
contrast  to  the  piano-magnates  of  that  time,  dis- 
tinguished for  rapid  execution  (such  as  the  Abbe 
Vogler,  Sterkel,  &e.)  and  calls  his  playing  "more 
speaking,  more  significant,  more  expressive,  in 
short,  more  for  the  heart."  The  same  informant 
does  not  hesitate  to  praise  the  great  modesty  and 
reserve  which  distinguished  young  Beethoven 
when  all  sorts  of  flattering  testimonials  were  pour- 
ing in  upon  liim. 

Beethoven  was  also  considerably  active  in  Bonn 
as  a  composer  ;  many  of  his  youthful  works  have 
never  yet  been  printed,  and  are  to  bo  found  in 
manuscript  in  the  possession  of  Artaria,  the  book- 
seller in  Vienna.  Of  many  of  the  works  after- 
wards published  (such  as  the  Trios,  op.  ],  the 
Trios,  op.  3,  &c.)  Thayer  makes  it  more  than 
probable  that  they  had  their  first  design  already 
in  Bonn.  Beethoven  had  set  the  music  to  a  Bal- 
let of  Chivalry  performed  by  the  nobility  of  Bonn 
in  the  masquerade  hall  of  the  palace.  But  on 
the  whole  an  acquaintance  with  those  works  of 
his  which  were  clearly  composed  in  Bonn  war- 
rants the  assertion,  that  Beethoven's  peculiar 
stamp  was  slow  and  late  in  pronouncing  itself 
fully;  not  one  of  them  compares  in  fullness  and 
newness  with  the  well  known  works  even  of  the 
earlier  period. 

In  the  midst  of  this  lively  development  of  the 
artist  and  the  man  occurs  an  important  revolu- 
tion of  his  t-Iomestic  relations.  As  his  father  sank 
lower  and  loVer,  until  there  was  fear  that  he 
would  lose  hrs  place,  the  son  petitioned  (1789), 
that  one  half  of  his  father's  salary  should  accrue 
to  him,  and  the  father  be  exempt  from  duty  on 
half  pay.  This  petition,  doabtless  through  the 
powerful  influence  of  Waldstein,  was  granted, and 
so  the  young  man  of  nineteen  became  the  respon- 
sible head  of  the  family. 

Thus  lived  Beethoven  in  Bonn,  respected  as 
an  artist  and  loved  as  a  man,  if  only  in  a  little 
circle  within  which  he  confined  himself  The 
central  point  thereof  consisted  of  the  Breuninj 
family,  with  the  members  of  which  (including 
also  Wegeler)  he  cherished  a  firm  friendship  till 
his  death.  In  this  circle  too  his  heart  was  for  the 
first  time  seriously  affected  through  a  pencTiant 
toward  two  young  friends  of  the  house,  Jeanette 
d'Honrath  of  Cologne,  and,  after  her,  Fraulein 
von  Westerhold.  By  his  playing  and  his  teach- 
ing he  came  also  in  contact  with  the  most  distin- 
guished persons  and  families  of  the  city  ;  for  in- 
stance, with  Count  Westphal  (who  occupied  the- 
Fiirstenberg  bouse),  the  Countess  Hatzfeld,  Frau 
von  Bevervorde,  the  Hofratli  Fischenich  and  oth- 
ers. "These,"  says  Thayer,  "were  happy  yi^rs 
for  him,  years  of  an  active,  intellectual,  artistic 
and  moral  development." 

The  time  came  for  departure.  The  little  city 
of  Bonn  could  not  give  him  what  was  wanting  to 
his  complete  development;  it  had  to  be  a  master 
of  the  first  rank  who  should  still  further  such  a  tal- 
ent; only  in  grand  proportions  could  he  find  the 
measure  for  his  achievements.  With  the  consent 
ofthe  Elector  it  was  arranged  that  Beethoven 
should  with  special  support  journey  to  Vienna, 
there  to  receive  instruction  from  Haydn,  who 
then  passed  for  the  first  living  composer,  and  who 
had  already  become  acquainted  with  the  young 


man  on  his  journey  through  onn.  In  he  be- 
ginning of  November,  1792,  about  the  same  time 
that  the  French  troops  approacheil  the  Rhine, 
Beethoven  started  o.T;  he  went  by  way  of  Cob- 
lentz  through  Nassau,  through  the  midst  of  the 
Hessian  army,  to  Frankfort.  efore  the  lOlh  oC 
November  he  was  in  Vienna,  never  to  see 
birthplace  nor  the  Rhine  again. 

We  add,  following  Thayer's  example,  the  most 
important  notices  about  the  further  destinies  of 
the  court  music  at  Bonn  until  the  dissolution  of 
the  Electorate.  Manifold  confusion  too  came 
over  it.  Mayence  was  taken  by  the  French  ;  the 
theatre  there  was  broken  up,  and  some  members 
of  it,  among  them  clever  actors  like  Eunike,  were 
engaged  in  Bonn.  The  approaching  <langer  in- 
duced the  Elector,  in  1792,  to  remove  to  Miin- 
ster,  whither  the  whole  troupe  followed  him  ;  but 
at  Easter,  1793,  they  all  went  back  again  to 
Bonn.  At  that  time  several  noted  members 
were  called  away  ;  the  favorite  songstress  Will- 
mann,  whose  praises  are  sung  in  the.Bonn /n^eZ/i- 
genzblatt,  took  an  engagement  in  Venice.  The 
Elector,  who  u=ed  to  spend  some  part  of  the  sum- 
mer in  Godesberg,  had  built  there  a  small  thea- 
tre ;-in  this  some  performances  took  place  in  the 
summer  of  1793,  and  every  Tuesday  there  was  a 
concert,  where,  among  others,  the  young  Hummel 
brought  himself  out.  Particularly  brilliant  was 
a  performance  of  the  Zaiiherflote  in  the  Redoiiten- 
saal  at  Godesberg  in  June  1793,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Necfe  and  F.  Ries. 

And  so  the  musical  performances  went  on 
through  the  winter  of  1793-94  again  in  Bonn. 
But  those  were  the  last  good  days  of  the  Court 
Music.  Already  in  the  first  months  of  1 794  Max 
Francis,  considering  the  seriousness  of  the  time 
aid  his  threatened  condition,  conceived  the  plan 
of  redueirt'g  the  number  of  the  musicians  and  put- 
ting down  their  pay :  an  outline  of  a  n  w  i  rgan- 
ization  is  preserved.  Meanwhile  the  danger 
grew,  the  French  armies  were  advancing  nearer  ; 
in  September  1794  Blax  Francis  abandoned  the 
city  ;  on  the  7th  of  October  Fichegru  marched 
into  Bonn.  And  now  the  company  of  actors  and 
musicians  dispersed  of  itself;  some  of  them  re- 
mained in  private  positions,  nominally  still  de- 
pendent on  the  Elector,  in  Bonn  ;  others  took 
engagements  in  other  places.  The  two  Rom- 
bergs  had  already  at  Easter  gone  to  Hamburg. 
The  well-deserving  Neefe,  as  Max  Francis  did 
not  allow  him  to  accept  an  engagement  so  long  as 
he  was  court  organist,  had  to  endure  two  years 
of  pinching  poverty,  until  he  found  employment 
in  1796  in  Dessau;  there  he  died  in  1798.  But 
the  Elector,  who  hoped  at  least  to  be  able  to  re- 
tain his  episcopal  seat  at  MUnster,  already  drew 
up  a  scheme  for  a  prospective  reduction  of  his 
court  music  establishment.  This  is  preserved  in 
his  own  hand-writing.  It  contains  the  names  of 
the  musicians  known  to  us,  with  brief  remarks, 
mostly  settling  the  point  of  their  discharge. 
Among  those  whom  the  Elector  wished  to  retain 
in  his  service,  we  find  the  tenor  singer  Heller 
and  Franz  Ries.  At  Beethoven's  name  is  the 
remark :  "Remains  without  salary  in  Vienna 
until  he  shall  be  recalled." 

Thus  ended,  with  the  Electorate,  a  period  of 
high  bloom  for  Music  and  Art  in  Bonn. 


STadame  Schumann  and  her  London  Critics. 

(From  the  "Illnstrated  Times.") 
We  are  sorry  to  find  that  some  remarks  of  ours, 
not  about  Mme.  Schumann's  playing,  but   about 
the  opinions  expressed  with  regard  to  it  by  three 


of  our  contemporaries,  have  been  misunderstood. 
We  have  often  been  troubled  with  misgivings  as 
to  the  direct  value  of  musical  <'riticism,  even  in 
tliose  cases  when  it  so  happens  that  the  critic  un- 
derstands what  he  is  (•riticiziiig.  It  possesses  this 
indirect  value  undoubtedly — that  it  increases  the 
general  interest  taken  by  the  public  in  musical 
affairs.  But  t:ike  no  matter  what  musical  cri- 
tique, strike  out  from  it  all  the  anecdotes,  bio- 
graphical details,  reflections  on  the  mutability, 
perversity,  or  on  the  general  soundness  of  public 
taste,  and  how  much  pure  criticism  will  remain  ? 
Some  expression  of  opinion,  perhaps,  on  the  ar- 
tist or  art-work  under  consideration  may  at  last 
be  found  ;  and  then  it  will  often  be  in  precise  op- 
position to  some  expression  of  opinion  in  another 
journal  equally  entitled  to  be  heard.  The  same 
thing,  we  admit,  takes  place  not  only  in  politics 
(where  deliberate  misrepresentation  is  part  ofthe 
game),  but  also  in  literature  and  painting. 
Si-icntific  critics,  too,  will  disagree  ;  but  in  exact 
science  one  of  two  disputants  has  always  the  re- 
source of  yjrorm^  the  other  to  be  in  the  wrong, 
which  in  artistic;  matters  cannot,  of  course,  be 
done.  A  critic  may,  by  superior  earnestness  and 
eloquence,  persuade  his  readers  to  trust  him  and 
to  refuse  confidence  to  those  who  do  not  agree 
with  him  ;  but  even  then  it  does  not  follow  that 
because  he  is  an  able  advocate  he  must  also  be  a 
cood  judge.  At  any  rate,  that  "agreement  of  the 
critics,"  of  which  Mr.  Dallas  speaks  in  his  very 
brilliant  and  fascinatinq;  book.  Gay  Science,  is  not 
often  to  be  found  in  connection  with  music,  and 
wg  could  not  help  calling  attention  last  week  to 
the  various  and  contradictory  opinions  expressed 
by  men  having  authority  on  the  subject  of  Mme. 
Schumann's  playing. 

Unfortunately,  however,  we  did  what  one  or 
more  of  the  three  critics  cited  in  illustration  of 
our  remarks  must  also  have  done — we  made  a 
mistake.  Instead  of  representing  the  Daily  News 
as  crying  ^'■Optime,"  the  Times — '^Bene"  and  the 
AlAenceum — "Pessime,"  as  we  ought  to  have  done, 
we  put  the  Tijnes  in  the  place  ofthe  Daily  Neics 
and  the  Daily  News  in  the  place  of  the  Times. 
We  are  now  assured  that  if  we  "look  at  the 
critiques  in  the  Daily  Neu-s  of  Feb  5  and  19  we 
shall  at  once  perceive  what  a  confusion  and  mis- 
statement" we  have  made ;  but  our  confusion  is 
only  increased  when  it  is  suggested  to  us  that  by 
referring  to  the  Daily  News  of  the  19th  we  might 
have  avoided  an  error  committed  in  the  Illustra- 
ted Times  ofthe  16th. 

It,  of  course,  signified  nothing  to  our  argument 
whether  it  was  the  Times  that  disagreed  with  the 
Daily  News,  or  the  Dcdly  Neics  that  disagreed 
with  the  llynes ;  and  were  perfectly  correct  in 
saying  that  both  disagreed  with  the  Atlienccum. 
And  now,  that  there  may  be  neither  "confusion" 
nor  "mis-statement"  in  this  matter,  we  subjoin 
extracts,  fairly  and  carefully  made,  from  the  no- 
tices of  Mme.  Schumann's  first  performance,  as 
given  respectively  by  the  Dcdly  Netcs,  the  Times, 
and  the  Athenceum. 

"As  the  principal  feature  of  the  evening,"  says  the 
Dailij  News  critic,  "we  must  first  speak  of  the  per- 
formance of  Mme.  Schumann,  whose  pianoforte 
pl.iying  belongs  to  the  highest  order  of  intellectual 
interpretative  art,  in  whicli  the  personality  of  the 
pUiyer  and  the  exhibition  of  mechanical  dexterity  are 
sulmidinated  to  a  reverent  identificition"  [of  what  ?] 
"with  the  intention  of  ;Iie  composer  and  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  sentiment  of  his  work.  .  .  .  Her  inter- 
pretation of  Beethoven's  solo  sonata,  one  of  the  nio^t 
romantic  and  imaf>inative  of  his  many  works  of  the 
kind,  was  of  the  highest  order  of  intellectual  playing. 
Clear  and  certain  in  execution,  alternately  granci  and 
pathetic  in  expression,  fall  of  varied  rliytlnn  and  those 
subtle  inflections  of  style"  {iiiflccliotis  of  style  is 
good)  "which  prove  a  thorough  perception  of  the 
composer's  intention,  it  was  in  every  way  a  peifnrni- 
ance  worthy  of  the  author's  genius  and  the  artist's 
reputation." 

"The  concert  on  Monday  night,"  says  the  Times 
critic,  "derived  especi.al  interest  fiom  the  fact  that 
Mme.  Schumann  made  her  first  appearance  in  Lon- 
don since  1865.  The  celebrated  pianist  was  welcom- 
ed with  the  enthusiastic  greeting  which  is  her  just 
due  by  an  audience  that  filled  St.  James's  Hall  in 
every  part.  The  extraordinary  energy  with  which 
she  gave  Beethoven's  romantic  and  beautiful  sonata 
in  D  minor,  Op.  31,  created  the  liveliest  impression, 
and  she  was  twice  unanimously  called  for  at  the  end. 
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.  .  .  Tlio  trio,  played  to  perfection,  brought  tlic  pon- 
cort  worthily  to  a  concliision,  and  obtainod  another 
licarty  'ovation'  for  Mnie.  Sclmmann,  who  can 
scarcely  fail  to  have  been  gratified  by  sucli  fresh  and 
lively  marks  of  sympatliy  on  the  part  of  .her  many 
friends  and  admirers  in  England." 

"Uur  opinion  of  this  lady  has  not  to  be  re-stated," 
says  the  Athenmtm  critic.  "Without  qnestion,  she  is 
n  great  musician  and  understands  thoroughly  wliat 
she  undertakes  to  do  ;  but  we  find  her  reading  fre- 
qacntlv  unrefined,  under  pretextof  freedom,  and  can- 
not like  her  manner  of  execution.  The  pianoforte  is 
an  instrument  to  be  played  widi,  not  pounded  on  ; 
and  let  the  amount  of  power  be  what  it  will,  the  grace 
of  poetry  must  harmonize  it  (especially  when  the 
playej  is  of  the  gentler  sex)  ;  otlierwi.se  the  exhibi- 
tion tends  towards  an  egotistic  display  of  finger,  and 
wrist,  and  elbow.  Mme.  Schumann's  playing  on 
Monday  was  not,  to  our  thinking,  remarkable,  save 
as  proving  her  familiarity  with  the  music  she  pro- 
duced and  her  habit  of  impressing  her  audience  by  a 
show  of  fervor.  This  unpalstablo  impression  must 
be  put  on  record  for  the  sake  of  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  whom  pianoforto-playing  concerns ;  and  the 
more  readily  because  th<4fe  is  no  chance  of  its  dis- 
turbing the  success  of  an  engagement  of  a  real  musi- 
cian, a  good  wife,  and  a  devoted  mother." 

What  chiefly  strikes  us  in  the  above  criticisms 
is  the  number  of  polysyllables  used  by  the  Daily 
Neios  critic,  tlie  importance  attached  to  the  opin- 
ion of  the  audience  by  the  Times  critic,  and  the 
stress  laid  upon  Mme.  Schumann's  domestic  vir- 
tues by  the  critic  of  the  Athenceiim.  But  it  is  ev- 
ident that  either  the  Daily  Neios  critic  or  the 
Aihenaiicm  critic  is  grossly  in  the  ■vvron<r.  The 
former  admires  the  manner  in  which  "the  per- 
sonality of  the  player  and  the  exhibition  of  me- 
chanical dexterity  are  subordinated,"  &c.  ;  while 
the  latter  notices  a  tendency  towards  "an  egotis- 
tic display  of  finger,  and  wrist,  and  elbow."  The 
former  tells  us  twice,  in  almost  identical  words 
(once  not  being  enough),  that  Mme.  Schumann's 
playing  belongs  to  the  "highest  order  of  intellec- 
tual interpretative  art;"  while  the  latter  finds  her 
reading  "frequently  unrefined,  under  pretext  of 
freedom,"  and  her  execution  wanting  in  "the 
grace  of  poetry."  It  seems  to  us  that  "show  of 
fervor"  (which  is  more  likely  to  impress  an  audi- 
ence than  true  fervor  without  visible  show)  and  a 
deficiency  in  grace  are  really  noticeable  points  in 
Mme.  Schumann's  style.  But  she  has  great  pow- 
er, she  is  a  pianist  not  merely  of  reputation  but 
of  celebrity;  and  the  Alhenanim  need  not  have 
called  her  "a  good  wife  and  a  devoted  mother." 


Bach's  Works. 

(From  ".TOHN  SnnASTiAN  Bach;  his  Life  and  Writinfis. 
Adapted  from  the  German  of  C.  L.  Hii.gekfei.dt,  with  addi- 
tioas  from  other  Bource.^,-'  as  published  in  the  London  CIioIt). 

(Continued  from  Vol.  XXTI.,  page  3781. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  that  the  various  forms 
which  Bach  "introduced  into  his  compositions  requir- 
ed great  circumspection  in  their  artistic  treatment,  as 
well  as  skill  and  facility  in  their  application.  All 
this  was  only  possible  to  an  artist  whom  nature  had 
rewarded  with  her  choicest  gifts.  To  mention  only 
a  small  part  of  Bach's  wonderful  facility, — he  was 
enabled  to  work  out  extempore,  ft  given  phrase  into 
a  great  number  of  the  most  varied  llicmes  in  all  kinds 
of  taste  and  in  all  kinds  of  counterpoint  and  rhythm. 
At  the  first  glance  he  could  discover  in  a  melody  the 
various  combinations  contained  in  it ;  and  he  could 
devise  whole  passages  of  the  most  artificial  canon  and 
fugue  and  interweave  them  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
melody  was  not  weakened  or  obscured.  He  could 
even  reverse  his  various  subjects  witlioat  in  the  least 
injuring  the  purity  of  the  harmony.  The  various 
musical  forms  flowed  so  rapidly  and  so  naturally  with 
him  that  we  lose  all  idea  of  the  science — all  idea  of 
forced  and  artificial  combinations — in  listening  to  his 
compositions. 

During  the  period  of  Bach's  highest  artistic  perfec- 
tion ho  did  not  care  in  the  least  for  the  taste  of  his 
time.  He  had  presented  his  offerings  to  fashion  in 
former  times ;  ho  was  now  above  pandering  to  its 
devotees,  and  worked  by  tried  principles  and  his  own 
good  taste.  The  "tradesmanlike"  accomplishment 
of  writing  for  the  masses  was  unknown  to  him.  Some 
of  his  works  were  undoubtedly  written  for  certain  oc- 
casions, but  their  composition  belonged  to  his  official 
duties  ;  and  even  in  these  ho  made  no  concession  to 
the  taste  of  the  hour.  This  it  is  that  makes  his  mu- 
sic so  lasting.  Where  truth  and  beauty  show  them- 
selves so  pure  and  clear  as  in  Bach's  music,  the  feel- 
ing for  that  music  will  never  cease.     "When  an  ar- 


tist"—  so  says  one  of  bis  biographers — "has  written 
numerous  works,  which  differ  from  those  of  all  other 
composers,  and  which  possess  the  greatest  abundance 
of  the  most  original  ideas,  as  well  as  the  most  lively 
spirit,  enchanting  professional  and  non-professional 
connoisseurs,  tlien  there  cannot  bo  a  doubt  whether 
such  an  artist  has  been  a  real  genius  or  not."  The 
most  frr.itful  imagination,  the  most  inexhaustible 
mind,  the  most  delicate  and  acute  criticism  in  tlio  ap- 
plication of  that  which  arose  from  his  treasure  of 
thought,  the  most  cultivated  taste  which  would  never 
even  tolerate  a  single  arbitrary  note,  the  greatest  fa- 
cility in  the  proper  appreciation  of  the  best  artistic 
means,  and  lastly  the  highest  degree  of  cleverness  in 
performance  and  execution — all  these  qualities  are 
surely  the  marks  of  true  genius,  and  they  all  existed 
in  Bach.  He  who  doubts  the  genius  of  I5ach's  works 
docs  not  know  them.  They  must  be  studied;  the 
most  persevering  study  must  be  given  to  them  if  we 
would  find  out  all  their  beauties.  That  "bntterfly" 
spirit,  which  carelessly  flits  from  flow-er  to  flower, 
without  resting  upon  any,  cannot  avail  in  the  consid- 
eration of  the  works  left  us  by  this  mighty  master. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  creations  of  IBach  in  his 
own  time  neither  found  that  circulation,  nor  possess- 
ed that  influence,  which  their  high  merit  justified 
them  in  claiming.  There  was  even  a  period — soon 
after  his  death,  and  lasting  half  a  century — in  which 
they  were  almost  laid  on  the  shelf  and  forgotten. 
Only  during  the  last  fifty  or  sixty  years  they  have 
gained  their  universal  and  proper  acknowledgment. 
And  even  this  had  happened  during  a  time  when  such 
a  reaction  might  have  been  least  expected — at  a  time 
when  the  .art  of  music  had  given  itself  up  to  the  grat- 
ification of  the  senses. 

The  reasons  of  the  neglect  and  subsequent  revival 
of  the  creations  of  tlio  great  master  are  periiaps  easily 
understood.  It  is  well  known  that,  toward  the  mid- 
dle of  the  last  century,  particularly  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Rhine,  new  ideas  of  thinking,  feeling,  and  act- 
ing spread  through  the  empire  of^  politics,  religion, 
science  and  art.  New  ideas  on  human  circumstan- 
ces in  general  arose,  and  civilization  entered  on  a 
new  phase  of  its  history.  During  this  movement  all 
that  rested  on  an  insecure  basis  was  overthrown. 
And  this  was  the  fate  of  the  German  music.  The 
grand  compositions  of  Bach  were  ignored  by  the 
sceptics  of  the  time.  A  new  building  was  to  be  erect- 
ed, and  the  peculiar  German  indifference  with  reg.ard 
to  the  good  things  at  home,  and  the  eagerness  to  im- 
itate and  prefer  that  which  was  foreign  aided  materi- 
ally in  this.  Also  in  clerical  music  experiments  were 
made.  The  oratorio,  too,  was  to  be  rebuilt  on  a  dif 
ferent  basis.  In  a  similar  manner  the  whole  range  of 
organ  music,  with  regard  to  which  Vogler,  Kinck, 
and  Hesse  must  bo  considered  as  the  modern  repre- 
sentatives. But  whatsoever  was  done  in  this  kind  of 
composition,  it  neither  fulfilled  the  expectations  nor 
.altogether  the  claims  which  an  aesthetic  fooling  re- 
quired from  a  real  work  of  art. 

No  wonder,  then,  that  the  human  soul,  tired  out 
by  eternul  wanderings  in  the  new  musical  labyrinth, 
at  last  longed  for  a  secure  haven,  and  following  the 
desire  for  real  satisfaction,  returned  to  the  true 
sources  of  life  wliicli  it  had  sought  for  on  the  new 
road  with  such  ill  success.  This  led  to  a  revival  of 
the  older  works,  and  at  the  head  and  culminating 
point  stood  those  of  Bach. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Death  of  Sir  George  Smart. 

That  highly-respected  professor, Sir  George  Smart, 
died  on  Saturday  morning,  at  his  residence.  No.  12 
Bedford  Square,  after  a  short  illness.  Ho  was  born 
in  London  in  May,  1776,  and  for  more  than  half  a 
century  was  at  the  head  of  the  musical  profession  in 
the  metropolis,  acting  as  conductor  of  the  leading 
concerts  in  town  and  country,  having  directed  the 
musical  festivals  at  York,  Liverpool,  Manchester, 
Derby,  Norwich,  &c.,  for  a  long  series  of  years.  Sir 
George  also  was  director  of  the  Lenten  oratorios  from 
1813,  down  to  the  period  when  the  Sacred  Harmonic 
Society  was  started,  when  the  performances  of  sacred 
music'in  Drury  Lane  and  Covent  Garden  theatres 
were  given  up.  Sir  George  Smart  was  present  as  a 
boy  at  the  Ilandelian  Commemor.ations  of  1784,1785, 
1786,  and  1791.  He  was  conductor  of  the  Festival 
in  Westminster  Abbey  in  18.34.  He  directed  the  mu- 
sic at  the  coronation  of  William  IV.  and  Queen  Vic- 
toria, and  was  organist  and  composer  to  the  Chapel 
Royal,  St.  .lames's,  for  many  years,  a  post  now  va- 
cated by  his  decease.  Sir  George  was  one  of  the 
original  founders  and  members  of  the  Philharmonic 
Society  in  181.3,  .and  the  City  Concerts  in  1818,  the 
latter  now  extinct.  In  1827  he  was  chairman  of  the 
banquet  to  the  famed  pianist  and  composer  Clementi, 
the  master  of  Meyerbeer.  In  1836,  Sir  George 
Smart,  at  the  Liverpool  Festival,  introduced  for  the 


first  time  in  this  country  Mendelssohn's  oratorio  <S(. 
Paul.     A  month  previous  to    this   art  event  he  con- 
ducted the  Manchester  Festival,  at    which   Malibran 
die'l.     It  v;as  the  Duke  of  Richmontl,  Lord  Lieuten- 
ant of  Ireland,  who  knighted  Sir  George  in  1811   at 
Dniilin.     Sir  George  was  the  musical  director  at  Co- 
vent  Garden  Theatre  in  the  Kemhio   days,  when  he 
went  to  Germany  to  engage  Vv'eber  to  produce  Olier- 
Oil.     The  renowned    German  composer  die<l  in   the 
house  of  Sir  George,  then  residing  at  91,  Gi"at  Port- 
land Street,  on  the  4lh  of  Juno   1826.     Sir  George 
Smart,  in  conjunction  with  Benedict  ( Weber's  favor- 
ite pupil)  was  mainly  instrumental  in  raising  the  sub- 
scription for  the  statue  by  Rietschel,  erected  in  Dres- 
den .     The  career  of  Sir  George  was  one  of  the  long- 
est   ever  enjoyed  by  artist.     Ho  heard   in  his  time 
Rauzzini  (the    tenor),    Gabrielli   (the  prima  donna), 
Miss  Davies  (who  sang  on  the  Italian  stage).  Signer 
Pacchierotti    (male  soprano),  Mme.  Mara,  Signora 
Storace,  Kelly  (the  tenor),  Signora  Banti,  Mrs.  Bil- 
lington,  Mine.  Catabmi,  Trnmazzone,  Braham,  Bar- 
tleman.    Pasta,    Tosi,  Velluti,    Camporesa,  Fodar, 
Caradori,    Malibran,  Sontag,   the  Messrs.    Strauss, 
David,  Donzelli,  Garcia  (father  of  Mtdibran  and  Vi- 
ardot),  V.aughan,  Bellamy,  Sale,  the  Knyvetts,  Har- 
rison (tho  elder  tenor).  Miss  Stephens  (the  Countess 
Dowager  of  Essex),    Miss  Paton   (Lady  W.  Leuox 
and  Mrs.  Wood),  Miss  M.  Tree  (Mrs.  Bradshaw) , 
Miss  Inverarity,  Miss  Sherriff,   Mme.    Stockhausen, 
Grisi,  Clara  Novello,  Rubini,  Tamburini,  Lablache, 
and,  in  short,  all  the  celebrities  of  the  last  half  cen- 
tury, few  of  whom  now  live.    Sir  George,  as  a  pro- 
fessor of  the  pianoforte,  but  much  more  as  a  singing 
master,  was  in  great  repute.     He  gave  lessons  until 
he  was  long  past  80  years  of  age,  and  the  majority  of 
singers,  native  and  foreign,  destined  for  sacred  sing- 
ing, took  lessons  of  him,  amongst   whom  the  names 
of  Jenny  Lind  and  Sontag  must  be  recorded.     Sir 
George  was  a  careful,  conscientious  musician,  who 
always  zealously   performed    the  duties  assigned   to 
him.     His  great  administrative  ability  was  of  invalu- 
.able  servictTin  large    musical  undertakings.     His  in- 
tegrity was  unimpetiohable,  and  it  was  this  honesty 
of   purpose    which     preserved    for    him    a    popti- 
larity     when     art    advancement    had    made    rapid 
strides,  and  the  stars  of  Rossini,  Donizetti,  Bellini, 
Meyerbeer,  Spohr,  Mendelssohn,  &e.,  began  to  shine 
so  brilliantly  in  this  country.     He  has  left  a  widow 
and  one  daughter.     His  nephew,  Mr.  Henry  Smart, 
the  well-known  composer  and  organist,  is  son  of  Sir 
George's  brother — the  Mr.  Smart  who  was  a  violinist, 
and  leader  of  tho  orchestras  at  Drury  Lane,  Covent 
Garden,  and  the  Lyceum  theatres,  and  died  at  Dublin 
in  1823.     The  father  of  tho  two  professors  (the  broth- 
ers Smart)  was  a  music  pablisher  in  Argyla  Street, 
and  from  his  father  Sir  (jeorgo  derived  all  the  Han- 
dclian  traditions. 

The  funeral  of  Sir  George  Smart  took  place  on 
Thursday.  The  choirs  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral  and  Westminster  Abbey  were  anx- 
ious to  have  afforded  their  aid  in  a  musical  service  at 
the  interment  of  Sir  George,  but  at  his  express  desire 
the  funeral,  which  took  place  in  Kensel  Green  Ceme- 
tery, was  strictly  private.  Tho  chief  mourners  were 
his  daughter  and  neice,  his  nephew,  Mr.  Henry 
Smart,  and  Lady  Smart's  brother.  Amongst  tho 
artists  and  amateurs  present  were  Mr.  Sterndale 
Bennett,  the  composer ;  Mr.  Goss,  the  orsranist  of 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral  ;  Mr.  Sullivan,  Mr.  Williams, 
Mr.  Cocks,  Mr.  T.  Chappell,  Mr.  Arthur  Chappell, 
Mr.  Gruneisen,  Mr.  Calcott,  the  Rev.  B.  Cock,  Mr. 
O'Noil,  R.  A.,  &c.  Mr.  Costa  was  unable  to  attend, 
being  in  Paris  for  the  production  of  liis  oratorio  Naa- 
man.  Mr.  Anderson,  master  of  tho  Queen's  Private 
Band,  and  Mr.  Cusins,  organist  to  Her  Miijesty,were 
unavoidably  absent.  The  cor^e^e  reached  the  chapel 
at  eleven  o'clock,  and  shortly  afterwards  the  coffin  of 
Sir  George  Smart  was  deposited  in  the  catacombs 
under  the  edifice. — London  Junes. 


Richard  Wagner's  Programme  to  the  'Ninth 
Symphony  of  Beethoven. 

It  is  a  difficult  matter  for  any  one,  not  intimately 
acquainted  with  this  wonderfully  significant  work  of 
Art,  to  understand  it  on  the  first  hearing.  Hence  it 
rasiy  be  permitted  to  offer  some  aid  to  that  consider- 
able portion  of  an  audience,  who  find  themselves  in 
this  predicament;  not  indeed  with  a  view  to  impart- 
ing an  absolute  understanding  of  Beethoven's  mas- 
terpiece—since that  can  only  come  from  intimate  per- 
sonal study  and  insight— but  simply  with  the  hope  of 
furnishing  some  hints  illustrative  of  its  artistic  ar- 
rangement, which  in  the  great  peculiarity  and  entire- 
ly unimitated  novelty  of  the  work  might  escape  the 
observation  of  the  unprepared  and  easily  confused 
hearer.  Taking  it  for  granted  that  it  is  the  essential 
problem  of  tho  higher  instrumental  music,  to  ex:^ess 
in  tones  what  cannot  be  expressed  in  words,   we   think 
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we  can  approximate  to  the  soUition  of  an  iriFolulile 
problem  by  callinjT  in  the  aid  of  words  of  our  great 
poet  Goethe.  These,  to  be  sure,  siand  in  no  imme- 
diate connection  with  Beethoven's  work,  and  can  in 
no  wise  indicate  the  meaning  of  liis  purely  musical 
creation  with  any  thoroughness.  Yet  so  nobly  do 
they  express  those  higher  moods  of  the  human  soul 
which  Heat  the  foundation  of  this  symphony,  that  in 
the  impossibility  of  any  fuller  understanding  one  may 
content  himself  with  identifying  these  moods,  so  that 
he  need  not  go  away  from  a  hearing  of  the  music 
without  at  least  some  apprehension  of  its  purport. 

!FiRST  Movement  {Alhgro  ma  non  troppo,  D  mi- 
nor.)— A  most  sublimely  conceived  conflict  of  the 
*soul,  straggling  after  joy,  against  the  pressure  of  that 
hostile  power,  that  stations  itself  between  us  and  all 
earthly  bliss,  appears  to  lie  at  the  foundation  of  this 
first  movement.  The  great  main  theme,  which  at 
the  very  outset  steps  forth  from  a  gloomy  veil  in  all 
the  nakedness  of  its  terrible  might,  may  perhaps,  not 
altogether  inappropriately  to  the  sense  of  the  entire 
tone-poem,  be  translated  by  the  words  of  Goethe, — 

"Entbehren  sollst  du  I  Sollst  entbehren  P' 

[This  in  mostof  the  tran.=latioTis  is  rendered  :  '-Kenounce  I 
Thou  must  renounce."'  But  the  word  f??/^e/trfw  does  not  sig- 
nify''renounce."  The  meaning  of  the  phrase  is,  (for  it  can- 
not be  given  in  a  word),  that  it  is  the  destiny  of  man  always 
to  have  wants  which  cannot  be  satisfied.] 

Opposed  to  this  powerful  enemy  we  recognize  a 
noble  spirit  of  defiance,  a  manly  energy  of  resistance, 
which  to  the  very  middle  of  the  movement  rises  to  an 
open  conflict  with  the  adversary,  in  which  wo  seem 
to  see  two  mighty  wrestlers,  each  of  whom  leaves  off 
invincible.  In  isolated  gleams  of  light  we  may  dis- 
cern the  sweet,  sad  smile  of  happiness,  that  seems  to 
seek  ns,  for  whose  possession  we  strive,  and  from 
whose  attainment  we  are  withheld  by  that  malicious- 
ly powerful  foe,  who  overshadows  ns  with  his  noc- 
turnal wings,  so  that  even  to  ourselves  the  prospect 
of  that  far-oft'  grace  is  dimmed  and  we  relapse  into  a 
dark  brooding,  which  has  only  power  to  rouse  itself 
again  to  new  defiance  and  resistance,  and  to  new 
wrestlings  with  the  demon  who  robs  us  of  true  joy. 
Thus  force,  resistance,  struggle,  longing,  hoping,  al- 
most reaching,  again  losing,  again  seeking,  again 
battling — such  are  the  elements  of  restless  movement 
in  this  marvellous  piece  of  music,  which  droops  how- 
ever now  .and  then  into  that  more  continuous  state  of 
litter  joylessness,  which  Goethe  denotes  by  the 
words  : 

"But  to  new  horror  I  awake  each  morn 

And  I  could  weep  hot  tears,  to  see  the  sun 

Dawn  on  another  day,  whose  round  forlorn 

Accomplishes  no  wish  of  mine,  not  one  ; 

■\Vhich  still,  with  froward  captiousness,  impairs 

K'en  the  presentiment  of  every  joy, 

"W^hile  low  realities  and  paltry  cares 

The  spirit's  fond  imaginings  destroy. 

And  then  when  falls  again  the  veil  of  nigbt, 

Stretch'd  on  my  couch  I  languish  in  despair; 

Appalling  dreams  my  troubled  soul  affright; 

No  soothing  rest  vouchsafed  me  even  there,"  &c. 

At  the  close  of  the  movement,  this  dreary,  joyless 
mood,  growing  to  gigantic  magnitude,  seems  to  em- 
brace the  All,  as  if  in  grand  and  awful  majesty  it 
would  fain  take  possession  of  this  world,  which  God 
has  made — for  Jot  ! 

Second  Movement.  (Scherzo  molto  vivace.)  A 
wild  delight  seizes  us  at  once  with  the  first  rhythms 
of  this  second  movement:  it  is  a  new  world  into 
which  we  enter,  in  which  we  are  whirled  away  to 
giddiness,  to  loss  of  reason  ;  it  is  as  if,  urged  by  des- 
peration, we  fled  before  it,  in  ceaseless,  restless  ef- 
forts chasing  a  new  and  unknown  happiness,  since 
the  old  one,  that  once  sunned  us  with  its  distant 
smile,  seems  to  have  utterly  forsaken  us.  Goethe 
expresses  this  impulse,  not  without  significance  per- 
haps for  the  present  case,  in  the  following  words, — 

• "The  endl  aim  at  is  not  Joy. 

I  crave  excitement,  agonizing  bliss,"  &c. 

"In  depths  of  sensual  pleasure  drown'd. 

Let  us  our  fiery  passions  still ! 
Enwrapped  in  magic's  veil  profound, 
Let  wondrous  charms  our  senses  thrill! 
Plunge  we  in  time's tempestuousflow, 
Stem  we  the  rolling  surge  of  chance  I 
There  may  alternate  weal  and  woe, 
Success  and  failure,  as  they  can. 
Mingle  anil  shift  in  changeful  dance; 
Excitement  is  the  sphere  for  man  !" 

With  the  headlong  entrance  of  the  middle-subject 
there  suddenly  opens  upon  us  one  of  those  scene's  of 
earthly  recreation  and  indulgence  ;  a  certain  down- 
right jollity  seems  expressed  in  the  simple,  oft-repeat- 
ed theme;  it  is  full  of  nanie/e'and  self-satisfied  cheer- 
fulness, and  we  are  tempted  to  think  of  Goethe's  des- 
cription of  such  homely  contentment, — 
"I  now  must  introduce  to  vou 
Before  aught  else,  this  jovial  crew. 
To  show  how  lightly  life  may  glide  away ; 
"iVith  them  each  day's  a  holiday  ; 
With  little  wit  andmuch  content, 
Each  on  his  own  small  round  intent,"  &c. 


But  to  recognize  such  limited  enjoyment  as  the 
goal  of  our  restless  chase  after  satisfaction  and  the 
noblest  joy,  is  not  our  destiny;  our  look  upon  this 
scene  grows  clouded  ;  we  turn  away  and  resign  our- 
selves anew  to  that  restless  impulse,  which  with  the 
goading  of  despair  nrges  us  unceasingly  on  to  seize 
the  fortune,  which,  alas !  we  are  not  destined  to  reach 
so;  for  at  the  close  of  the  movement  wo  are  again 
impelled  toward  that  scene  of  comfortable  indul- 
gence, which  we  have  already  met,  and  which  we 
this  time  at  the  first  recognition  of  it  repulse  from  us 
with  impatient  haste. 

Third  Mo'^ement.  [Adagio  molto  e  cantalile,  in 
B  flat  major).  How  diflferently  these  tones  speak  to 
our  licarts  !  flow  pure,  how  heavenly  soothing,  they 
melt  the  defiance,  the  wild  impulse  of  the  soul  tor- 
mented by  despair,  into  a  tender  and  melancholy 
feeling !  It  is  as  if  memory  awoke  within  us, — the 
memory  of  an  early  enjoyed  and  purest  happiness, — 

"Then  would  celestial  love,  with  holy  kiss,    . 

Come  o'er  me  in  the  Sabbath's  stilly  hour, 

TVhile,  fraught  with  solemn  and  mysterious  power, 

Chimed  the  deep-sounding  bell,  and  pr.ayer  was  bliss." 

And  with  this  recollection  there  comes  over  ns 
once  more  that  sweet  longing  that  is  so  beautifully 
expressed  in  the  second  theme  of  this  movement 
{Andante  nwderato,  D  major),  and  to  which  we  may 
nut  unfitly  apply  Goethe's  words, — 

"A  yearning  impulse,  undefined  yet  dear, 
Drove  me  to  wander  on  through  wood  and  field  ; 
"With  heaving  breast  and  many  a  burning  tear, 
I  felt  with  holy  joy  a  world  revealed." 

It  seems  like  the  longing  of  love,  which  again  is 
answered,  only  with  more  movement  and  embellish- 
ment of  expression,  by  that  hope  promising  and 
sweetly  tranquillizing  first  theme,  so  that  on  the  re- 
turn of  the  second  it  seems  to  ns  as  if  love  and  hope 
embraced,  so  that  they  might  the  more  entirely  exert 
their  gentle  power  over  our  tormented  soul.  It  is  as 
when  Faust  speaks,  after  the  Easter  bells  and  chorus 
of  angels, — 

"Wherefore,  ye  tones  eelesti.al,  sweet  andstrong. 

Come  ye  a  dweller  in  the  dust  to  seek  ? 

Ring  out  your  chimes  believing  crowds  among." 

Even  so  seems  the  yet  quivering  heart  with  soft 
resistance  to  wish  to  keep  them  off;  but  their  sweet 
power  is  greater  than  our  already  mitigated  defiance; 
we  throw  ourselves  overpowered  into  the  arms  of  this 
gracious  messenger  of  purest  bliss, — 

"0  still  sound  on,  thou  sweet,  celestial  strain. 
Tears  now  are  gushing,^-Earth,  I'm  thine  again  !" 

Yes,  the  bleeding  heart  seems  to  be  getting  healed 
and  re-invigorated,  and  to  be  manning  itself  to  that 
exalted  courage  which  we  think  we  recognize  in  the 
almost  triumphant  passage  towards  the  end  of  the 
movement.  Still,  this  elevation  is  not  yet  free  from 
the  reaction  of  the  storms  survived;  but  every  ap- 
proach of  the  old  pain  is  instantly  met  with  renewed 
alleviation  from  that  gentle,  magic  power,  before 
which  finally,  as  in  the  last  expiring  gleams  of  light- 
ning, the  dispersed  storm  disappears. 

EoDRTii  Movement.  The  transition  from  the 
third  to  the  fourth  movement,  which  begins  as  it 
were  with  a  shrill  shriek,  may  be  pretty  well  indica- 
ted again  by  Goethe's  words  : 

"But  ah  !  I  feel,  howe'er  I  yearn  for  rest. 

Contentment  flows  no  longer  from  nty  breast." 

"A  wondrous  show  !  but  ah!  a  show  alone  I 

Where  shall  I  grasp  tbee,  infinite  nature,  where? 

Ye  breasts,  ye  fountains  of  all  life,  whereon 

Ilang  heaven  and  earth,  from  which  the  blighted  soul 

Yearneth  to  draw  sweet  solace,  still  ye  roll 

Your  sweet  and  fost'ring  tides — where  are  ye — where! 

Ye  gush,  and  must  I  languisliin  despair'" 

With  this  beginning  of  the  last  movement,  Beetho- 
ven's mnsic  assumes  decidedly  a  more  speaking  char- 
acter. It  quits  the  character  preserved  in  the  three 
first  movements,  of  pure  instrumental  music,  which 
is  marked  by  an  infinite  and  indeterminate  expres- 
sion, The  progress  of  the  musical  invention  or  poem 
presses  to  a  decision,  to  a  decision  such  as  can  only 
be  expressed  in  human  speech.  Let  ns  admire  the 
way  in  which  the  master  prepares  the  introduction  of 
speech  and  the  human  voice,  as  a  necessity  to  be  ex- 
pected, in  this  thrilling  Recitative  of  the  instrumental 
basses,  which,  already  almost  forsaking  the  limits  of 
absolute  music,  as  it  were  with  eloquent,  pathetic 
speech  approaches  the  other  instruments,  urging  them 
to  a  decision,  and  finally  itself  passes  over  into  a 
song-theme,  wliich  sweeps  the  other  instruments  along 
with  it  in  its  simple,  solemn,  joyous  current  and  so 
swells  to  a  mighty  pitch.  'Thisscems  like  the  final 
effort  to  express  by  instrumental. music  alone  a  se- 
cure, well-defined,  .and  never  clouded  state  of  joy  ; 
but  the  untractable  element  seems  incapable  of  this 
limitation  ;  it  foams  up  to  a  roaring  sea,  subsides 
again,  and  stronger  than  ever  presses  the  wild,  cha- 
otic shriek  of  unsatisfied  passion  upon  our  ear. — Then 


steps  forth  toward  the  tumult  of  the  instruments  a 
human  voice,  with  the  clear  and  sure  expression  of 
speech,  and  we  know  not  whether  we  shall  most  ad- 
mire the  bold  suggestion  or  the  great  naivety  of  the 
master,  when  he  lets  this  voice  exclaim  to  the  instru- 
ments,— 

"Friend'i,  no  more  of  these  tones  !  rather  let  us 
sing  together  more  pleasant  and  more  joyful  strains  I" 

With  these  words  it  grows  light  in  the  chaos  ;  a 
definite  and  sure  utterance  is  gained,  in  which  we, 
borne  upon  the  subdued  element  of  the  instrumental 
music,  may  hear  now  clearly  and  distinctly  express- 
ed, what  to  our  tormented  striving  after  joy  must 
seem  enduring,  highest  bliss.  And  here  commences 
Schiller's 

HYMN  TO  JOY. 

Jov,  thou  spark  of  heav'nly  brightness, 

Daughter  from  Elysium  I 
Hearts  on  fire,  with  step  of  lightness, 

On  thy  holy  ground  we  come. 
Thou  canst  bind  all,  each  to  other. 

Custom  sternly  rends  apart ; 
All  mankind  are  friend  and  brother, 

Where  thy  soft  wing  fans  the  heart. 

He  whom  happy  fate  hatjj  granted 

Friend  to  h.ave  and  friend  to  be, 
Faithful  .wife  who  never  wanted. 

Mingle  in  our  jubilee ! 
Yea,  who  in  his  heart's  sure  keepinj; 

Counts  but  one  true  soul  his  own  ! 
Who  can  not,  oh  I  let  him,  weeping. 

Steal  away  and  live  alone. 

Joy  all  living  things  are  drinking  ; 

Nature's  breasts  for  all  do  fiow  ; 
Good  and  evil,  all  unthinking. 

On  her  rosy  way  we  go. 
Kisses  gave  she,  vine-crowned  leisure. 

Friend  in  death  aye  true  to  friends  ! 
Meanest  worm  hath  sense  of  pleasure  : 

Before  God  the  seraph  stands  ! 

Animated,  warlike  sounds  approach ;  we  fancy 
Ihat  we  see  a  troop  of  youths  marching  up,  whoso 
joyous,  heroic  spirit  is  expressed  in  the  words, — 

Joyous  as  yon  orbs  in  gladness 

Speed  along  their  paths  on  high, 
Let  us  on  to  victory  ! 

Brothers,  come,  away  with  sadness  I 

This  leads  to  a  sort  of  joyful  contest,  expressed  by 
instruments  alone  ;  we  see  the  youths  plunge  boldly 
into  battle,  of  which  the  crown  of  victory  shall  be 
Jot  ;  and  yet  again  we  feel  prompted  to  cite  words 
of  Goethe, — 

"He  only  merits  liberty  or  life, 
Who  daily  conquers  them." 

The  victory,  of  which  we  doubted  not,  is  won  ;  the 
exertions  of  strength  are  rewarded  by  the  smile  of 
joy,  which  breaks  forth  jubilant  in  the  consciousness 
of  bliss  neivlij  earned  by  conquest, — 

"Joy  thou  spark,"  &c. 

And  now  in  the  high  feeling  of  Joy  the  expression 
of  the  universal  Love  of  Man  bursts  forth  from  the 
swelling  breast  ;  in  sublime  inspiration  we  turn  from 
the  embrace  of  the  whole  human  race  to  the  great 
Creator  of  all  things,  whoso  benign  presence  we  de- 
clare wit!)  clearest  consciousness,  yes — whose  face  we 
in  a  moment  of  sublimest  transport  imagine  we  be- 
hold through  the  blue  opening  ether, — 

"0  !  embrace  now,  all  ye  millions! 

Here's  a  kiss  to  zll  the  world! 

Brothers,  o'er  yon  azure  fold 
Shine  a  Father's  star  pavilions  ! 

"Why  on  bendad  knees,  ye  millions  ? 

Feel  ye  your  Creator  near  ? 

Search  beyond  that  boundless  sphere. 
High  above  the  star  pavilons!" 

It  is  as  if  now  revelation  justified  us  in  the  beatifie 
faith, — that  every  man  was  made  for  Joy.  In  the 
most  powerful  conviction  we  respond  to  one  an- 
other,—  ' 

"0  1  embrace  now,  all  ye  millions!" 

and, — 

"Joy,  thou  spark,  &c,'! 

For  in  the  league  or  communion  of  divinely  sanction- 
ed universal  human  love,  wo  may  enjoy  the  purest 
joy. — No  longer  merely  in  the  thrill  of  the  sublimest 
imagination,  but  in  the  expression  of  a  directly  re- 
vealed, sweetly  inspiring  truth  wo  may  answer  the 
question, — 

"Feel  ye  yonr  Creator  naar  ?" 
with, — 

"Seek  him  in  yon  starry  sphere,"  S:c. 

In  the   most  confiding  possession  of  the  happiness 
vouchsafed,  of  the   most   child  like  susceptibility  to 
joy  regained,  we  now  surrender  ourselves  to  its  frui- 
tion ;  innocence  of  heart  is  restored  to  us,  and  with 
benediction  the  soft  wing  of  Joy  is  spread  over  us, — 
"Thou  canst  bind  In  one  again 
All  that  custom  tears  apart  ; 
All  mankind  are  brothers,  when 
Waves  thy  soft  wing  o'er  the  heart." 
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To  tlic  mild  beatitude  of  Joy  succeeds  now  its  ju- 
bilee,— jubilant  we  clasp  the  world  to  our  breast ; 
shouting  and  revelry  till  the  air  like  the  thunder  of 
the  cloud,  like  the  roar  of  the  sea,  which  in  everlast- 
ing motion  and  beneficent  agitation  quicken  and  sus- 
tain the  earth  for  the  joy  of  Man,  to  whom  God  gave 
it  that  he  might  be  happy  tliereupon. 

"Embkace,  te  millions  1    Is   not  this  the 

KISS  OF  THE   WHOLE     WORLD  ?      BROTHERS  !     O'eK 
TON  STARRY  DOME  MUST  A  DEAR  EaTHER    DWELL. 

— Jor  I  Jot,  beautifcl  spark  op  deitt  !" 


The  Choral  Symphony. 

The  moral  and  poetic  meaning  of  the  Symphony  is 
truly  set  forth  in  Richard  Wagner's  parallels  of  its 
various  movements  with  passages  from  Goethe.  In 
truth  it  is  the  same  problem,  the  great  life  problem, 
which  the  poet  in  his  "Faust"  and  tlie  composer  in 
his  Symphony  attempt  to  solve.  First  comes  the 
feeling  of  the  emptiness  of  life,  expressed  in  the  very 
opening  of  the  Symphony  by  that  strange  rustling  of 
empty,  barren  Fifths  ( Quintenr/efluster  the  Germans 
call  it),  and  upon  this  the  strong  relentless  Fate  theme 
(No.  1  in  S's  analysis*)  is  pronounced  with  startling 
energy  ;  and  the  sweet  human  reed  instruments  pour 
out  their  pleading  strain  (a  little  melodic  figure  that 
seems  to  be  the  tune  of  the  "Joy"  chorus  in  embryo); 
and  sun-gleams  and  shadows  mingle  and  chase  each 
other,  ideal  hopes  and  shadows  ot  despair  ;  and  yet 
the  soul's  enthusiasm  burns  unquenchable  in  spite  of 
Fate  ;  and  the  at  once  pleading  and  inspired  motive 
No.  .5,  (properly  the  Connter-theme)  comes,  with  its 
light  tip-toe  tread  of  double-basses, — a  passage  very 
Beethovenish,  which  gives  you  the  idea  of  one  tread- 
ing npon  air,  as  if  drunk  with  the  possession  of  some 
glorious  secret ;  and  the  great  storm  and  struggle 
comes  of  light  and  darkness,  Joy  and  Fate,  stirring 
up  all  the  depths  of  harmony  in  tumultuous  billows, 
the  double-basses  stepping  wide  in  intervals  of  oc- 
taves or  more,  and  giving  breadth  and  grandeur  to 
the  picture  ;  and  the  human  pleadings  and  the  sweet 
ideals  come  again,  and  all  seems  to  tend  to  light  and 
serene  harmony  ;  but  for  the  present,  for  the  actual 
conclusion,  the  inexorable  voice,  that  first  rang 
through  the  void,  prevails,  and  the  first  movement 
closes  with  the  first  theme  again  sounded  by  the 
whole  with  terrible  three-fold  emphasis.  And  is  this 
the  conclusion  ?  The  conclusion  of  the  actual,  but 
not  of  the  ideal.  It  is  in  this  first  movement  that  one 
feels  the  pledge  and  prophecy  of  something  grand, 
extraordinary,  that  is  yet  to  come.  We  know  no 
music  which  seems  so  pregnant  with  a  future  as  this, 
teeming  with  more  than  it  has  means  to  utter,  and 
foreshadowing  a  solution,  such  as  came  to  Beethoven 
in  that  fourth  or  Choral  movement.  It  is  this  first 
Movement  that  requires  and  justifies  the  last  and 
finds  its  explanation  there. 

The  Scherzo  movement,  with  its  strong,  joyous 
pulse  of  ceaseless  three-four  measure,  so  light  and 
tripping,  yet  with  such  breadth  of  crowded  harmony, 
as  if  one  wild,  reckless  impulse  tingled  in  every  nerve 
and  fibre  of  a  whole  world  thus  possessed  and  de- 
monized ; — and  then  its  quaint  pastoral  episode  in 
4--1  time,  where  the  bassoon  toys  merrily  with  the 
horn — suggests  the  vain  attempt  to  find  true  joy  in 
the  whirl  of  superficial  pleasure  and  excitement. 

Then  comes  the  Adayio  C'antabUe.,  serene  and  heav- 
enly, the  very  opposite  to  that  wild  mood  of  sensual 
joy.  IIow  like  holy  bells  in  a  still  night  the  notes  of 
the  first  chord  fall  in  one  by  one  upon  the  car,  lead- 
ing in  that  sweet,  slow,  solemn  psalm,  with  echoed 
cadence  to  each  line  !  and  how  the  strings  palpitate 
with  blissful  agitation,  as  the  time  changes  and  the 
soul  is  rapt  in  deeper  bliss  by  the  new  theme  in  D 
that  enters, — most  lovely,  warm  and  comforting  of 
melodies  !  What  music  ever  written  is  more  full  of 
deepest  feeling  I  Then  with  what  exquisite  delicacy 
and  subtlety  of  fine  mellifluous  divisions,  winding 
and  throbbing  in  and  out,  the  theme  is  varied  by  the 
violins,  and  by  the  warmer  Instruments  !  And  what 
is  there  comparable  to  that  pure  height  of  ecstacy,  of 
reverie  in  which  the  soul  is  more  than  ever  conscious, 
lost  to  time  but  waking  in  eternity,  where,  while  the 
theme,  modulated  into  a  strange  key,  as  it  were  re- 
fracted through  a  visionary  light,  is  pursued  by  the 
wind  instruments,  the  strings  now  here  now  there,  in 
all  parts  of  the  orchestra,  emit  as  it  were  little  electric 
sparks  of  happiness,  in  those  pi::zicati  which  only 
neem  so  promiscuously  timed  !  Then  the  slow  horn, 
as  if  inspired  with  an  involuntary  eloquence,  indulges 
in  a  florid  passage  quite  beyond  its  ordinary  powers  ! 
Then  the  wonderfully  expressive  drooping  back,  as 
with  a  sigh  of  too  much  bliss,  into  the  old  key  and 
the  old  theme;  and  still  more  exquisite  refinement 
on  the  melody  by  the  violins  !  And  when  the  con- 
clusion must  come,  the  bold  trumpet  strains  of  exhor- 
tation from  on  high,  the  voice  which  seems  to  sum- 
mon the  whole  soul  to   highest  action  ;  tlien  a  brief 


relapse  into  the  celestial  melody,  and  the  dream  gen- 
tly fiules  away. 

But  it  is  not  enough ;  the  solution  is  not  here. 
This  we  have  in  the  fourth  or  Choral  part.  How 
wonderfully  the  transition  from  pure  instrumental  in- 
to vocal  music  is  prepared  !  First  a  sort  of  shriek  of 
despair  from  the  orchestra  ;  then  a  recitative,  that  al- 
most sprafa,  from  the  double-basses  and  'celli,  utter- 
ing the  soul's  question  and  complaint.  A  wilder 
shriek  (diminished  seventh),  and  more  recitative  of 
basses.  Then  the  rustling  Fifths  of  the  first  move- 
ment are  suggested;  the  basses  answer :  No,  it  will 
not  do  !  The  Scherzo  theme  is  tried, — No,  again, 
with  more  impatience.  The  heavenly  Adagio  is 
touched  for  a  few  bars  ;  and  the  bass  soliloquy  this 
time  is  of  a  subdued  and  sweeter  melancholy,  but 
ending  still  with  restless  sense  of  want  of  satisfaction. 
Then  a  new  light  sweetly  streaks  the  dark  horizon  ; 
the  theme  of  the  Joy  Chorus  is  just  hinted  by  the 
mellow  reeds,  and  the  basses  make  eager,  hopeful 
answer, — Aye,  that's  the  tune  !  and  in  a  low,  quiet 
voice,  these  basses  hum  through,  as  it  were,  the  sim- 
ple melody  of  the  chorus,  conceived  in  the  style  of 
the  simplest  people's  tune  ;  they  repeat  it,  and  the 
bassoon  plays  around  it  with  a  quaint  accompani- 
ment as  if  free  now  to  indulge  in  any  innocent  fancy; 
then  the  violins  come  in  ;  then  the  full  force  of  the 
orchestra,  with  trumpets,  with  the  richest  harmony, 
and  all  manner  of  melodic  figurative  phrases,  the 
whole  so  exciting  as  to  lift  one  on  his  feet.  It  is 
splendid,  it  is  divine,  but  still  the' utterance  is  not 
complete!  The  cry  of  despair  comes  once  again, 
and  now  a  human  voice  sings, — "Friends  no  more 
these  mournful  strains,"  of  Schiller's  "Hymn  to 
Jot." — Journal  of  Music,  March,  1859. 

(Af\.er  the  first  and  second  performance,  Feb.  5  and 
April  2,  1853). 

The  two  middle  movements,  Sc'nerzo  and  Adagio, 
were  doubtless  the  most  widely  appreciated,  as  it  is  in 
the  nature  of  those  movements  to  be  always.    *     * 

The  first  movement  [allegro  ma  non  iroppo)  is  less 
calculated  to  interest  the  many  ;  yet  a  little  familiar- 
ity with  its  themes  and  the  light  shed  back  upon  it 
by  the  progress  of  the  whole  work,  once  heard 
through,  and  the  summing  up  in  the  fragmentary  in- 
troduction to  the  "Joy"  chorus,  gave  it  a  stronger 
hold  upon  the  audience  this  time.  The  important 
key  to  it  which  lies  in  the  very  first  bars,(that  rustling 
of  naked  fifths,  conveying  such  a  sense  of  emptiness 
and  unrest),  is  apt  to  escape  ears  not  eagerly  upon 
the  watch,  since  it  commences  pianissimo  in  a  very 
rapid  movement.  It  is  well  to  have  possessed  one- 
self of  the  theme  beforehand, and  to  have  analyzed  what 
seems  in  the  performance  a  mere  rustling  tremolo, 
into  its  constituent  notes.  Upon  this  back-ground  of 
empty  and  uneasy  fifths  is  soon  pronounced  with 
startling  emphasis  the  principal  theme,  the  unison  in 
D  minor,  which  is  like  the  gigantic  shadow  of  Fate 
interposing  itself  between  the  soul  and  its  harmoni- 
ous destiny.  The  alternation  of  this  theme  with  lit- 
tle pathetic,  pleading  wind-instrument  passages,  flow- 
ing in  melodious  thirds  and  sixths,  so  characteristic 
of  Beethoven,  together  with  an  occasional  re  expos- 
ure of  that  dark  background  of  barren  fifths^furnish- 
es  the  substantial  ideas  out  of  which  this  whole  Al- 
legro is  wrought  up.  It  indicates  the  s.amo  deep, 
restless,  earnest  nature,  and  the  same  spiritual  state 
somewhat,  from  which  emanated  the  Allegro  to  the 
symphony  in  C  minor, — for  there  is  a  singular  unity 
of  thought  and  feeling  in  the  entire  development  of 
Beethoven's  genius.  Those  who  did  not  comprehend 
this  Allegro  clearly,  nevertheless,  felt  its  gloomy 
grandeur  and  its  amazing  strength. 

The  Finale  was  more  clearly  rendered  this  time 
than  it  was  before  ;  and  many,  to  whom  it  was  then 
all  strangeness  and  confusion,  now  recognized  some 
distinct  and  intelligible  outlines  of  a  connected  mean- 
ing and  felt  th.at  it  was  unspeakably  sublime.  Wo 
could  have  wished  a  larger  orchestra,  (say  such  an 
one  as  that  of  the  New  Philharmonic  in  London),  to 
give  all  the  imposing  effect  of  those  recitatives  of  the 
double  basses,  which  seem  suddenly  endowed  with 
the  gift  of  human  speech  in  their  earnest  cr.aving  for 
a  fuller  utterance  of  the  thought,  or  rather  the  desire, 
with  which  the  whole  symphony  is  teeming,  and 
which  reject  impatiently  the  themes  of  the  Allegro, 
the  Scherzo  and  the  Adagio,  as  they  are  successively 
recalled  (as  much  as  to  say,— -no,  no,  that  will  not 
do!)  The  sweet  Adagio,  to  be  sure,  elicits  a  less 
petulant  response  ;  but  the  double-basses  must  pursue 
their  foretaste  of  human  speech  still  farther  and  dic- 
tate the  melody,  the  simple,  beautiful,  all-reconciling 
tune  that  seems  as  if  predestined  in  the  fitness  of  all 
things  to  an  everlasting  marriage  with  the  words  of 
Schiller's  "Hymn  of  Joy."  These  double-bass  reci- 
tatives seem  to  mark  the  transition  from  mere  instru- 
mental into  human  music  ;  and  in  the  whole  of  this 
exciting  fragmentary  introduction,  putting  you  on 
the  r/ui  five  of  expectation,  the  orchestra  seems  labor- 


ing with  the  presentiment  of  a  marvellous  transform- 
ation and  new  birth  ;  it  reminds  one  of  the  passage, 
"The  whole  creation  groancth  and  travaileth  in  pain 
together  until  now,"  &c. 

Of  course,  after  this  successful  (^lan,  in  which  the 
orchestra  rises  above  itself  enough  to  seize  the  actual 
form  and  outline  of  the  human  utterance  to  which  all 
is  tending,  there  is  a  momentary  reaction,  or  rather 
relapse  into  the  stormy  and  chaotie  mood  again,  (the 
diminished  sevenths,)  with  which  the  movement  open- 
ed. But  now  an  actual  human  voice  is  heard, — 
"Friends,  no  more  of  these  mournful  sounds,  let  us 
sing,"  c&e.,  and  the  rich,  ponderous  bass  recites,  al- 
most without  accompaniment,  the  tune,  (which  seems 
so  simple  but  which  proves  so  pregnant,  and  clings 
to  the  memory  with  such  charm  afterwards)  to  the 
first  verse  of  Schiller's  words.  Then  the  chorus 
breaks  in  ;  and  solo  voices,  singly  or  in  quartet,  vary 
the  tune  to  the  succeeding  verses,  and  carry  it  up 
higher  and  higher,  as  in  the  natural  tendency  of  such 
enthusiasm.  The  change  of  the  4-4  rhythm  to  the 
6-8  march  time,  where  the  fnll  chorus  suddenly  mod- 
ulates and  ceases,  the  several  measures  of  the  pause 
being  strangely  marked  by  a  single  deep  bassoon  note, 
with  which  a  higher  note  at  length  chimes  in,  and 
then  all  the  wind  instruments  blend  in  so  deliciously 
and  buoyantly,  as  a  prelude  to  the  verse  which  tells 
of  heroic  youths  rushing  joyfully  to  victory, — is  one 
of  the  most  marvellous  effects  in  music.  The  ener- 
getic, closely  involved,  arm  to  arm  and  face  to  face 
sort  of  symphony  which  follows,  indicates  perhaps 
the  confl'iet,  the  heroic  struggle  of  and  for  Humanity. 
And  now  the  strain  of  Joy  breaks  out  more  over- 
whelmingly and  in  the  consciousness  of  universal 
sympathies,  ("Embrace,  ye  millions  !  'tis  the  world's 
inspiring  kiss"),  the  chorus  rises  to  a  pitch  of  relig- 
ious sublimity  and  the  thought  of  Deity,  of  the  "dear 
Father,  that  dwelleth  above  the  stars,"  absorbs  all. — 
To  follow  this  through  exceeds  our  power.  But  we 
have  here  reached  the  point  at  which  the  whole  mean- 
ing and  connection  of  the  symphony  become  clear. 
It  is  only  from  this  acme  of  the  whole,  this  top-wave 
of  the  composer's  joy-inspired  enthusiasm,  that  we 
can  look  back  over  the  preceding  movements,  and 
feel  how  they  were  all  tending  in  their  order  to  one 
goal. 

And  here  we  have  the  secret  of  the  success  or  non-  • 
success  of  the  vocal  part  of  the  performance.  The 
voice-parts  climb  high,  and  ordinary  singers  are  dis- 
mayed at  the  task  of  sustaining  themselves  so  long 
at  such  heights.  Evidently  the  one  indispensible 
condition  of  fairly  singing  such  music,  is  enthusi- 
asm !  Such  excitement  as  in  the  orchestra  made  the 
double-basses  speak,  must  here  in  the  chorus  carry 
the  singers  up  above  themselves,  and  make  them 
achieve  what  in  our  common-place  moods  is  impos- 
sible. How  can  you  interpret  enthusiasm,  unless 
you/ec/it?  The  singers  must  realize  in  their  own 
souls  the  sentiment  of  the  chorus,  which  is  Joy  and 
Unity  with  all  Mankind,  all  souls.  They  must  be 
inspired  with  the  idea  of  the  symphony,  and  animat- 
ed by  a  common  fervor.  Snch  impossibilities  are 
only  achieved  in  that  state  of  exaltation  pervading  a 
united  mass,  which  makes  a  troop  of  soldiers  move 
as  one  man  in  the  carrying  of  a  fort  by  storm;  on 
the  cool  moiTow  each  looks  back  and  wonders  what 
he  did  in  the  excitement  of  yesterday  ;  he  could  not 
do  the  same  thing  over  again  now,  but  then  he  was 
greater  than  himself. — Ibid,  1853. 

{After   the  third  performance — Inauguration   of  the 
Beethoven    Stature,  March  1,  1856, — witliout   cliorus.) 

Mr.  Zerrahn  raised  his  baton  and  those  strange 
rustling  Fifths  {Qtiintengcfliister,  the  Germans  call 
it)  of  the  Ninth  Sympohny  began,  and  the  bold, 
relentless  Fate  theme  was  pronounced  with  startling 
energy ;  and  the  sweet  human  reed  instruments 
poured  out  their  pleading  strains  (a  little  melodic  fig- 
ure that  seems  to  be  the  tune  of  the  "Joy"  chorus 
in  embryo)  ;  and  sungleanis  and  shadows  mingle 
and  chase  each  other,  ideal  hopes  and  shadows  of 
despair  ;  and  yet  the  soul's  enthusiasm  burns  un- 
qnenehable  in  spite  of  Fate  ;  and  the  inspired  motive 
No.  5  comes,  with  its  light  tip-toe  tread  of  double- 
basses, — a  passage  very  Beethovenish,  which  gives 
vou  the  idea  of  one  treading  upon  air  as  if  drunk 
with  the  possession  of  some  glorious  secret  ;  and  the 
great  storm  and  struggle  comes  of  light  and  darkness, 
Joy  and  Fate,  stirring  up  all  tlie  depths  of  harmony 
in  "tumultuous  billows,  the  donble-hasses  stepping 
wide  in  intervals  of  octaves  or  more,  and  giving 
breadth  and  grandeur  to  the  picture ;  and  the  hu- 
man pleadings  and  the  sweet  ideals  come  again, 
and  all  seems  to  tend  to  light  and  serene  harmony ,' 
but  for  the  present,  for  the  actual  conclusion,  the 
inexoralile  voice,  that  first  rang  through  the  void, 
prevails  and  the  first  movement  closes  with  the  first 
theme  again  sounded  by  the  whole  with  terrible 
three-fold  emphasis.  And  is  this  the  conclusion  1 
The  conclusion  of  the  actual,  but  not  of  the  ideal. 
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Tliis  was  the  best  ending  if  we  could  not  have  the 
whole  ;  but  how  one  longed  for  the  solution  of  the 
problem  of  that  first  movement !  True,  the  celes- 
tial Adugio  hints  it;  but  it  would  have  been  so 
much  better  to  have  gone  on,  and  let  the  double-bas- 
ses in  their  recitative  tread  out  a  path  for  human 
voices  and  the  great  chorus  of  the  "Hymn  to  Joy," 
the  Brotherhood  to  all  Mankind  ! 

{After  the  fourth  performance,  ilarch  26,  1859.) 

Mr.  Zcrralin  had  labored,  with  all  the  faculties  of 
soul  and  body,  in  the  drilling  of  his  orchestra  to  ren- 
der this  great  work  ;  and,  as  he  came  througli  the 
task  so  happily,  lie  must  have  grown  by  it ;  it  must 
have  added  to  his  stature,  moral  and  artistic.  It  was 
a  victory  to  strengthen  one  through  life.  The  or- 
chestra did  their  part  admiraby ;  to  note  some  slight 
blur  in  a  horn  part  here,  or  a  trumpet  there,  would 
be  mean  criticism,  when,  as  a  whole,  the  complicated 
and  immensely  difficult  work  came  out  so  clear.  And 
more  than  tliis,  it  was  played  with  real  fervor. 

The  fourth  movement  also  opened  clearly.  The 
"Joy"  tune,  so  plain  and  simple,  yet  so  pregnant, 
was  hummed  over  by  the  basses,  and  played  around 
with  fanciful  and  happy  humor  by  the  reeds,  &c. 
.(like  troups  of  garlanded  children  frolicking  in  front 
ofa  festival  procession),  and  then  rung  out  with  all 
the  tlirilling  energy  of  the  whole  orchestra,  with  more 
and  more  exciting  interest.  The  difficulty  of  course 
came  where  the  great  point  was  reached,  of  human 
utterance.  It  needed  the  greatest  of  bassos  to  strike 
the  magic  blow  at  the  right  moment  in  that  first  im- 
mensely difficult  recitative,  and  so  break  tlie  back  of 
the  vocal  difficulty  once  for  all,  as  the  double-basses 
had  done  in  the  instrumental.  Mr.  Powers  succeed- 
ed to  a  degree  highly  creditable  to  himself,  if  not  ful- 
ly adequate  to  the  intention  of  Beethoven.  The 
whole  of  the  quartet  of  solos  indeed  deserve  praise; 
their  parts  were  extremely  difficult,  and  the  complete 
achievement  thereof  could  only  be  expected  of  a 
quartet  of  the  Jenny  Lind  and  Formes  calibre.  Mrs. 
Harwood,  especially,  as  the  leading  soprano,  won  the 
thanks  and  the  respect  of  true  Art-lovers  by  the  self- 
forgetting  spirit  with  which  she  made  her  fine  voice 
help  towards  the  complete  production  ofa  grand  ar- 
tistic whole  :  much  of  it  she  sang  admirably,  and  we 
know  not  the  singer  among  us  who  could  have  come 
through  such  a  trial  better  or  as  well.  Mr.  Adams, 
tenor,  and  Miss  Twitchell,  contralto,  added  to  their 
reputation  with  all  intelligent  and  reasonable  listen- 
ers. 

[Aftei'  the  fifth  performance,  April  2,  1859.) 

It  is  easy  to  jeer  at  enthusiasm,  and  at  the  bare 
suggestion  of  tlie  possibility  that  the  composer  could 
have  meant  anythinq  by  such  music.  He  at  least 
meant  to  express  himself ;  if  we  know  the  man  Beet- 
hoven at  all,  it  is  from  this  expression,  from  his  Sym- 
phonies, Sonatas,  &c.,  only  or  chiefly,  that  we  read 
the  quality  and  temper  of  liis  soul.  And  be  assured 
he  wrote  in  earnest ;  such  men  always  do  and  must; 
and  not  merely  to  make  music  for  the  idle  pastime 
of  an  hour.  They  who  sneer  in  this  way,  only  show 
a  mean  desire  to  drag  all  great  and  high  things  down 
to  the  level  of  their  own  life. 

It  is  easy  to  hint,  too,  as  some  paragraphists  have 
done,  that  while  the  fourth  movement  must  be  al- 
lowed to  have  a  meaning,  necessitated  by  the  words, 
a  hymn  to  "Joy,"  yet  it  was  absurd  and  crazy  in  the 
setting  of  those  words  to  music  to  strain  after  high, 
sublime,  religious  effects,  instead  of  seeking,  or  in- 
dulging in,  the  simple,  natural  expression  of  joyous 
emotions  in  music  simple,  natural,  careless,  buoyant 
— in  a  word,  pretty.  That  was  not  the  joy  that 
Beethoven  or  Schiller  meant.  That  you  had  in  the 
Scherzo  ;  but  now  it  is  a  Joy  that  fills,  that  satisfies 
the  whole  nature,  the  whole  soul  of  man,  joy  only 
found  in  union  with  all  souls,  and  hence  with  God, 
in  the  universal  brotherhood  of  man,  in  the  "embrace 
of  the  millions,"  in  that  truest  freedom,  that  holiest 
kind  of  ecstacy,  which  lifts  us  up  to  conscious  child- 
like communion  with  "the  Father  that  dwells  above 
the  stars."  These  are  the  texts,  this  the  whole  drift 
and  spirit  of  the  poem  ;  and  on  this  the  grand  musi- 
cian seized  by  pure  affinity  of  heart  and  soul,  and 
summed  up  the  music  of  his  life,  all  its  characteris- 
tic themes  and  motives,  all  that  he  had  ever  been  re- 
iferating,  with  all  the  earnestness  of  his  nature,  and 
in  forms  ever  new  and  wonderful,  in  these  symphonic 
choral  illustrations  of  it. 

The  Choral  movement  of  the  Symphony  is  not 
clear  to  all,  partly  because  it  contains  so  much  and 
aims  so  high,  and  reaches  it,  and  partly  because  of 
the  great  difficulties  which  the  voice  parts  offer  to 
performers.  It  is  because  Beethoven  wrote  to  ex- 
press what  was  in  his  mind,  his  heart,  and  not  with 
entire  reference  to  the  convenience  or  best  personal 
display  of  singers.  In  this  ho  cannot  be  measured 
by  the  usual  Italiaii  standard.  The  work,  of  course, 
is  exceptional ;  allowance    must    be    made  for  these 


things  ,  and  if,  judged  by  its  intrinsic  and  ideal  mean- 
ing, judged  from  the  standpoint  of  the  composer's 
thought  and  purpose,  it  is  found  to  be  really  true  and 
great,  even  though  singers  rarely  and  almost  never 
can  be  found  to  perfectly  embody  it,  was  it  not  a 
greater  thing  to  do,  is  it  not  a  greater  thing  for  the 
hearer's  mind  to  contemplate,  than  any  possible 
amount  of  that  kind  of  success  in  vocal  writing  which 
simply  caters  to  the  singers,  and  runs  into  common- 
place phrases  and  cadenzas  of  stereotyped  "passion," 
by  which  said  singers  win  a  cheap,  mere  personal 
success,  and  pyblics  are  corrupted  into  caring  more 
for  sintrcrs  than  for  music,  more  for  what  is  most 
available  than  for  what  is  good  1 

We  do  not  undertake  to  say  whether  this  Sym- 
phony is  artistically  the  most  perfect  of  Beethoven's 
Symphonies.  This  is  a  question  about  which  intel- 
ligent musicians  are  even  now  divided,  thotigh  every 
year  brings  a  large  gain  of  votes  for  it.  But  no  in- 
telligent musician  has  the  fool-hardiness  to  deny  that 
it  is  a  great  work;  that  height  of  critical  assurance 
and  all-knowingness  was  reserved  for  certain  Sir 
Oracles  in  Boston  newspapers  !  All,  who  have  stud- 
ied the  Choral  movement,  (at  least  all  who  are  up  to 
the  true  enjoyment  of  iinij  of  Beethoven's  great  sym- 
phonies,) will  testify  that  they  find  it  on  examination 
more  and  more  clear,  consistent,  logical,  direct,  and 
to  the  purpose  that  the  whole  work  sets  out  with. 
The  singers  themselves,  when  they  rehearsed  it  in 
the  crowded  little  amphitheatre  below,  found  the  ex- 
citement of  its  progress  irresistible,  were  lifted  up  by 
it,  and  sang  "better  than  they  knew."  Rare  condi- 
tions, even  such  as  elude  human  forethought,  even 
luck,  as  we  call  it,  even  inspiration,  are  essential  to 
the  successful  rendering  of  all  rare  things. 

The  soli  passages  were  considerably  improved. 
There  was  measurable  success  in  all  until  it  came  to 
that  remarkable  passage,  where  orchestra  and  cho- 
rus cease,  and  the  soli  voices  are  left  hanging  high  in 
the  air,  j'et  climbing  still  by  slow  half-tones  to  s  high- 
er height,  from  which  they  subside  through  what  may 
be  called  an  elaborate  quadruple  cadenza,  an  inter- 
twining of  four  distinct  cadenzas  of  the  four  parts. 
Yet  the  apprehensive  listener  found  far  more  pleasure 
in  having  this  thus  only  indicated,  than  disappoint- 
ment in  the  comparative  failure  of  the  execution. 

imfs  JonriiJiI  of  3I«su. 
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QTr"  The  usual  four  pages  of  Mu.sic  are  replaced  to-day  by 
the  Title  Page  and  Index  for  the  past  two  years  of  the  .Tourna 
(Vols.  XXV.  and  XXVI}.  In  the  next  number  the  publica- 
tion of  Mendelssohn's  "St.  Paul"  will  be  resumed. 


Estra  Symphony  Concert— Benefit  of  tlie 
Orchestra. 

Beethoven's  "Chorai,  SyjipnoNY"  occu- 
pies a  large  part  of  our  space  to-day,  -ta  the  ex- 
chision  of  much  customary  matter.  The  Harvard 
Musical  Association,  Laving  successfully  complet- 
ed their  second  series  of  eight  concerts  (the 
eighth,  yesterday,  was  too  late  for  notice  now), 
have  decided  to  give  one  more,  lor  the  double 
purpose  of  complimenting  their  pains-taking  and 
efBcient  Orchestra  by  what  they  trust  will  prove 
a  solid  Benefit,  and  of  bringing  out  again  in  Bos- 
ton, after  too  long  an  interval  of  eight  years, 
Beethoven's  last  and  sublimest  Symphony,  in  the 
Finale  of  which  the  instruments  call  in  the  aid  of 
human  voices,  giving  musical  interpretation  lo 
the  most  significant  stanzas  from  Schiller's 
"Hyjin'  to  Joy"  (Lied  an  die  Freude). 

Well  do  we  remember  the  first  time  ive  heard 
it,  when  it  was  given  for  the  first  time  in  this 
country  at  Castle  Garden  in  New  York,  by  the 
Philharmonic  Society,  increased  to  about  one 
hundred  instruments  : — a  hastily  extemporized, 
crude,  confused  attempt,  and  yet,  so  unmistakea- 
ble  were  the  grand  features  of  the  work,  so  full 
of  inspiration,  as  to  excite  and  haunt  the  mind 
forever  after.  In  Boston  it  was  first  attempted 
in  February,  1853,  by  the  Germania  Musical  So- 
ciety, under  Bergmann,  who  performed  it  twice 
with  .marked  success,  although  the   interest   was 


not  unanimous.  In  1856  (March  1)  the  first 
three  instrumental  movements,  minus  the  Finale 
with  chorus,  were  performed  again  on  the  memo- 
rable occasion  of  the  inauguration  of  Crawford's 
noble  statue  of  Beethoven,  presented  to  the  Mu- 
sic Hall  by  Mr.  Cliarles  C.  Perkins.  Finally,  in 
March,  1859,  Mr.  Zerrahn  brought  it  out  twice, 
in  full,  in  his  "Philharmonic"  concerts ;  and  then 
again  the  impression  which  it  made  was  certainly 
such  as  to  warrant  the  expectation  of  its  annual 
return  as  regularly  as  that  of  "The  Messiah." 
Indeed,  the  short-comings  in  the  execution,  such 
as  they  were  naturally  in  an  isolated  effort,  only 
showed  the  importance  of  repeating  the  experi- 
ment at  shorter  intervals  with  the  same  forces,  so 
that  thej'  might  get  accustomed  to  each  other  and 
the  work.  That  hope  was  disappointed,  and  now 
after  eight  years  we  take  it  up  anew  from  the  be- 
ginning, believing  that  the  improved  musical 
means  and  taste  of  Boston  will  ensure  a  better 
success  than  ever  before  at  the  first  trial,  and  that 
the  zeal  developed  in  the  effort  will  not  suffer  it- 
self to  grow  quite  cold  again  for  want  of  at  least 
annual  rekindling. 

The  Ninth  Symphony  is  not  so  difficult  to  un- 
derstand, and  certainly  not  so  incoherent,  as 
many  have  imagined,  with  a  little  preparation. 
It  needs  a  key  to  be  sure,  and  to  have  the  con- 
nection and  mutual  bearing  of  its  parts,  especial- 
ly the  relation  of  the  voices  to  the  orchestra,  stud- 
ied over  somewhat  beforehand.  Many  have  al- 
ready done  this  ;  but  many  of  our  readers  also 
have  not  and  will  come  to  it  as  new  listeners, 
wondering  what  it  all  may  mean.  For  their 
sakes,  at  the  risk  of  tediousness,  we  have  repro- 
duced from  old  volumes  of  the  Journal  parts  of 
the  record  of  our  impressions  after  the  several 
performances  alluded  to.  By  reading  the  whole, 
incomplete  and  vague  as  is  the  picture  it  presents, 
one  can  scarcely  help  getting  some  light  on  the 
Symphony  which  will  make  him  listen  more  in- 
telligently. We  have  also  given  Wagner's  curi- 
ous parallel  of  its  movements  with  passages  in 
Goethe's  Faust,  which  we  translated  years  ago. 
Those  who  like  to  look  into  the  structure  of  the 
work  a  little  more  technically,  will  be  aided  by  a 
thematic  analysis  of  all  the  four  movements  con- 
tributed to  this  Journal  (Vol.  XIV.,  1859)  by 
our  good  friend  Gapt.  G.  A.  Schmitt. 

This  Concert  is  fixed  for  Friday  Afternoon, 
April  12,  at  half-past  three.  It  will  be,  as  we 
have  said,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Orchestra,  who 
have  served  us  so  faithfully  in  the  cause  of  the 
highest,  purest  music  during  the  past  two  winters. 
Surely  every  subscriber  to  the  past  series  will 
recognize  the  debt  of  gratitude.  The  musicians, 
who  compose  our  orchestras,  have  mostly  a  pret- 
ty hard  time  of  it  to  make  both  ends  meet ;  hith- 
erto they  have  had  to  earn  their  bread  chiefly 
outside  of  really  artistic  occupation  and  by  cater- 
ing to  tastes  not  classical  or  earnest  or  refined. 
Let  them  feel,  then,  that  the  lovers  of  the  best 
music  are  now  numerous  enough  and  earnest 
enough  and  united  enough  to  make  all  that  they 
ma)'  do  in  the  spirit  and  direction  of  true  Art 
safe  and  profiitable  to  them.  The  Symphony 
Concerts  have  demonstrated  that  the  purest  pro- 
grammes can  be  made  to  pay ;  let  us  multiply  as 
much  as  possible  tlie  calls  for  this  higher  occupa- 
tion on  the  part  of  our  musicians,  till  they  shall 
find  their  best  material  support  in  it,  as  well  as 
the  dignity  of  their  profession  set  above  reproach. 
The  thousands  of  persons  who  were  delighted  by 
the  Concert  lately  given  for  the  Cretans,  will  not 
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forget  the  noble  generosity  with  whioh  these  fif- 
ty-two musicians  gave  their  services  on  that  ocoa- 
sion.     Now  is  the  time  to  remember  them. 

The  Symphony  will  form  the  Second  Part  of 
the  Concert.  There  will  be  a  short  and  brilliant 
First  Part,  consisting  of  Mendelssohn's  pictur- 
esque "Mecresslille"  Overture  ;  Mozart's  dashing 
aria :  Non  /)!&  andrai,  by  Mr.  Rodolphsen,  and 
Weber's  Polonaise  in  E  (Liszt's  transcription, 
with  Orchestra),  to  be  played  by  Mr.  LANG,who 
made  such  brilliant  effect  with  it  last  year.  The 
quartet  of  soli  singers  in  the  Choral  Symphony 
will  be :  Mrs.  H.  M.  Smith,  Mrs.  J.  S.  Cary, 
Mr;  Jamks  Whitney  and  Mr.  Eudolphsen. 
All  the  artists  volunteer  their  service.' 


Next  in  Ordek.  These  last  days  of  March  are 
as  full  of  music  as  of  East  wind.  (Some  of  it,  to  be 
sure,  comes  rather  under  the  head  of  wind  than  of 
Art!).  On  Thursday,  Mr.  Perabo  repeated,  by 
request,  his  last  "Schubert  Matinee."  Yesterday 
came  the  eighth  and  last  Symphony  Concert. 

This  evening.  Miss  Addie  S.  Kyan,  the  very  pleas' 
ing  and  artistic  contralto  singer,  'has  a  concert  a 
Horticultural  Hall,  which  we  understand  to  be  de- 
signed as  a  compliment  to  her  by  the  artists  who  as- 
sist. And  well  has  she  deserved  it,  not  only  by  her 
art,  but  also  by  her  readiness  to  serve  other  artists 
and  good  public  causes  upon  like  occasions.  The 
programme  is  choice.  Miss  Ryan  herself  will  sing 
the  beautiful  Aria  from  Mozart's  Clemenza  di  Tito 
("Non  piudi  fiori"),vi\ih  Clarinet  obbligato  by  Mr. 
T.  Ryan),  a  couple  of  songs  by  Mendelssohn;  a 
Schumann  Duet  with  Mr.  Kreissmann  ;  and  a  Duet 
from  Cosifan  tutte,  with  Miss  C.  M.  Lobing.  Mr. 
Kreissmann  sings  the  exquisite  tenor  air  from  Mo_ 
zart's  Seraijlio,  and  Miss  Loring  a  Tyrolese  Sorg^ 
Mr.  Leonhakd  plays  the  Andante  spianato  and  Pol. 
onaise  by  Chopin.  The  Orpheus  club  contribute 
Mendelssohn's  festival  music  to  Schiller's  "Ode  to 
the  Artists"  and  a  couple  of  part-songs  ;  and  the 
Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club  an  Allegro  from  Men- 
delssohn's B-flat  Quintet  and  a  Finale  from  Robert. 

Also  this  evening  the  "New  England  Conservatory 
of  Mu.sic,"  at  tlie  Music  Hall,  inaugurates  itself  by  a 
Concert,  of  which  a  leading  feature  will  be  the  pro- 
duction of  an  origin.al  Piano  Concerto  by  Mr.  Rob- 
ert GoLDBECK,  one  of  the  directors  of  the  new  in- 
stitution. Four  excellent  vocalists  (Soprano,  Con- 
tralto (new  to  Boston),  Tenor  and  Basso  are  announ- 
ced ;  also  three  organists,  including  Mr.  J.  K.  Paine, 
fresh  from  Germany,  and  an  OrcIieSIra  with  Zeb- 
KAiiN  as  Conductor. 

To-morrow  evening  (.31st)  one  of  those  "Grand 
Sacred"  windmill  concerts,  wliich  catch  a  deal  of 
wind  by  their  huge  vans  of  advertisement,  and  do 
much  grinding  "for  the  million, "not  separating  wheat 
from  cliaff.  Tlieso  are  tnanagers'  concerts  ;  but  some- 
how to  us  the  light  of  a  true  artist  does  not  seem  to 
barn  so  clear  when  managed. 

April  opens  on  Monday  with  five  nights  of  Italian 
Opera : — Mme.  Pabepa-Rosa's  debut  here  in  that 
field,  with  Adelaide  Phillipps,  and  Mme.  Patti 
Strakosoh,  and  Signers  Brignoli,  Ferranti, 
Fortdna,  SnsiNi,  Tamaro  and  Sabti.  A  pretty 
strong  company.  On  Monday,  the  innocent,  sweet 
Trovatore  !  Tuesday,  Norma  ;  Wednesday,  the  "Bar- 
ber of  Seville"  ;  Mme.  Rosa  taking  the  chief  role  in 
each. 


Revie'w  of  Concerts. 


Mendelssghn  (Jointette  Club.  The  fourth 
•  and  last  subscription  concert,  at  Chickering's  Hall, 
was  crowded  and  gave  keen  satisfaction.  Tijc  pro- 
gramme consisted  of  three  noble  compositions. 

1.  Beethoven's  Tentli  Qnartet  (in  E  flat,  op.  74) 
was  repeated,  and  with    redoubled    interest  to  most 


listeners.  It  is  a  thing  to  hear  and  brood  upon 
again  and  again.  Subtle  and  compleji  in  its  poly- 
plionie  interweaving  of  parts,  thoroughly  imagina- 
tive, rich  in  contrasted  moods,  yet  all  consistent,  all 
one  inspiration,  it  came  out  clearer  in  the  rendering, 
one  of  the  happiest  efforts  of  the  Club. 

2.  The  earlier  one  of  the  Schubert  pair  of  Trios, 
the  op.  99,  in  B  flat,  mentioned  in  our  last.  Tbe 
piano  part  was  phiyed,and  splendidly,  by  Mr.  Ernst 
Pekabo  again,  taking  the  place  of  Mr.  Parker, 
who  was  ill.     It  impressed  us  more  than  before. 

3.  The  favorite  old  Mendelssohn  Quartet,  the 
energetic,  fiery  one  in  D,  op.  46,  which  met  with  live- 
ly recognition  and  was  truly  good  to  hear. 

The  Quintette  Club  have  greatly  freshened  up  their 
laurels  in  this  their  eighteenth  season,  and  h.ave  really 
created  a  revival  in  the  interest  in  this  Ingh  class  of 
music.  We  think  the  lovers  of  such  would  have 
gladly  filled  the  room  for  several  more  evenings  ; 
but  we  understand  the  Club  are  going  on  a  Western 
concert  tour  with  Camilla  Urso  and  Miss  Phillipps, 
and  we  wish  them  all  success,  and  with  their  best,  so 
that  they  may  sow  good  seeds  along  with  the  pleas- 
ant memories  they  leave. 

Mr.  Carlyle  Petersilea  gave  a  fifth  "  Schu- 
mann Soiree"  on  tlie  14th,  with  this  very  interesting 
programme  : 

Sonata  No.  2,  in  G  minor  (Op.  22) Schumann 

"One  look,  one  word." Schumann 

Preambule  and  Scherzo  (Op.  2) F.  L.  Ritter 

Sono;:  "Anfenthalt," Schubert 

Drei  Romanzen,  for  Oboe  and  Piano Schumann 

"Adelaide." Beethoven 

Grand  Sonata ,  Op.  7 Borger 

After  hearing  the  G-minor  Sonata,  we  felt  inclined 
to  differ  with  Wasielewsky  and  prefervery  much  the 
earlier  one,  which  Mr.  Petersilea  has  played  before  ; 
here  were  fine  passages,but  also  much  that  was  unedi- 
fying.  We  must  sincerely  thank  the  young  artist 
for  introducing  us  to  these  two  elaborate  works 
of  Schumann's  early  and  unsettled,  although  very 
genial  period.  Mr.  Ritter's  Op.  2  pleased  us  more 
in  the  Preambule  than  in  the  Scherzo,  which  ap- 
peared more  common.  The  three  little  Romances, 
which  Mr.  P.  played  with  Mr.  Ribas,  were  qu.aint 
and  full  of  individual  charm.  The  Sonata  by  Ber- 
ger  we  did  not  hear.  Mr.  Rodolphsen's  singing 
of  the  impassioned,  beautiful  song:  Nur  ein  Idcheln- 
der  Bllck,  &c.,  with  its  broad  rhythm  dictated  by 
the  hexameter  of  the  poem,  was  capital  and  en- 
cored with  zeal.  The  Schubert  song  was  finely 
done  too.  Mr.  Pctersilea's  rare  selections  and  mas- 
terly performance  alilce  deserved  a  larger  audience. 

Orchestral  Union.  Tlio  Afternoon  Concert  of 
Wednesday,  tbe  20th,  offered  for  orchestral  pieces  : 
tlie  Frei/schiilz  Overture  and  Beethoven's  first  Sym- 
phony in  C,  both  always  sure  of  welcome  ;  also  "The 
Awakening  of  Spring"  by  somebody  not  distinguish- 
ed in  name  from  the  great  Bach,  and  a  Strauss 
waltz.  Mr.  A.  Suck  played  a  solo  on  the  Violon- 
cello (Fantasia  on  Schubert's  Sehnsuchts-  Walzer  by 
Servais)  in  a  highly  artistic  and  acceptable  manner  ; 
and  a  piece  for  tbe  four  French  Horns  of  tlie  Orclies- 
tra,  by  llonselt  (?),  was  a  new  and  interesting  feature 
and  sounded  well.  Mr.  F.  Sccic  conducted  in  the 
absence  of  Mr.  Zerrabn. 

Last  Wednesday's  programme  included  the  Over- 
ture to  Oheron  and  the  romantic  C-niinor  Symphony 
of  Gadc,  row  a  great  favorite.  The  second  move- 
ment was  particularly  relislied.  Mr.  Henry  Suck 
played  a  Violin  Fantasia  by  David  on  Russian 
themes  in  a  style  to  win  sincere  applause  ;  he  has 
greatly  improved.  An  Andante  and  Rondo  from 
Weber's  Piano  Concerto  in  E  fist,  pleasing,  charac- 
teristic compositions,  full  of  tender  grace  the  first, 
the  second  liglit  and  charmingly  playful,  was  pl.iyed 
by  Mr.  Hersiakn  Daum  and  won  considerable  ap- 
plause. A  Strauss  waliz  wound  up  the  whole  as 
usual. 


Mmo.  Camilla  Urso  received  the  just  Compli- 
ment of  a  Concert  in  the  Music  Hall  last  Saturday 
evening,  at  the  hands  of  Boston  musicians,  in  wbieli 
she  played  again  Mendelssohn's  Violin  Concerto,  in 
which  we  never  heard  her  equal.  Several  distin- 
guished artists  took  part,  the  freshest  attraction  being 
the  young  soprano.  Miss  Hauck,  from  the  Italian 
Opern.  Great  and  miscellaneous  was  the  crowd  and 
the  enthusiasm  ;  but  the  afl^air  was  rather  too  mixed 
and  too  managerial  to  be  the  compliment  wliich  so 
true  an  artist  as  Mme.  Urso  ought  to  have.  A  re- 
turn of  services  followed  in  kind  (only  "Sacred")  the 
very  next  (Sunday)  evening. 

A  better  compliment  is  conveyed  in  the  following 
Testimonial  to  Camilla  Urso, 
which  appeared  in  the  daily  papers,  and  which    of^ 
course  no  instrumental  musician  in  Boston  could  re- 
fuse to  sign,  unless  be  would  place  himself  in  the  fiilse 
position  of  appearing  slow  to  recognize  the  highest 
artistic  excellence, — 

Boston,  March  7,  1867. 
Mad.  Camilla  Urso — Dear  Madame: 

I  take  great  pleasure  in  transmitting  to  you  the  in- 
closed tribute  of  admiration  for  your  artistic  talent 
from  the  musicians  of  Boston.  With  feelings  of  high 
personal  regard,  believe  me  sincerely  yours, 

Thomas  Ryan. 

We,  the  undersigned,  members  of  the  Musical 
Profession  in  Boston,  who  have  been  recent  witness- 
es of  the  extraordinary  musical  talont  displayed  by 
Camilla  Urso  in  her  performances  on  the  violin,  deem 
it  our  pleasure  and  duty  as  brethren  (who  it  will  be 
admitted  are  tbe  more  thoroughly  capable  of  recog- 
nizing skill  in  this  department  of  the  art)  to  offer 
some  fitting  testimonial  to  her.  In  no  way,  perhaps, 
can  we  express  our  regard  so  beneficially  as  by  giv- 
ing to  the  public  a  profession.al  estimate  of  her  ability. 

We  consider  it  all  the  more  proper  to  follow  this 
line  of  action  from  the  fact  that  in  our  opinion  her 
artistic  worth  has  never  been  fully  appreciated  by  the 
general  public.  In  tbe  recent  performances  of  Ca- 
milla Urso  in  Boston,  whether  in  Mendelssohn's  con- 
certo or  the  works  of  Vieuxtemps  and  De  Beriot,  tbe 
same  remarkable  skill  has  been^  exhibited.  But  we 
woidd  specially  record  her  performance  of  the  violin 
concerto  by  Mendelssohn,  one  of  the  most  difficult 
works  for  that  instrument,  her  playing  of  which  was 
so  marvellously  fine  and  near  perfection  itself  as  to 
excite  our  highest  admiration.  It  is  not  enough  to 
say  that  it  was  a  wonderful  performance  for  a  wo- 
man ;  it  was  a  consummate  rendering,  which  proba- 
bly few  men  living  could  improve  upon. 

It  may  seem  needless  to  characterize  her  playing, 
but  a  few  traits  may  be  pointed  out;  viz.,  her  com- 
plete repose  of  manner,  largeness  of  style,  broad,  full 
and  vigorous  attacking  ofdifficulties,  utmost  djlica- 
cy  of  sentiment  and  feeling,  wonderful  staccato,  re- 
markable finish  in  trills,  with  an  intonntion  as  nearly 
perfect  as  the  human  ear  will  allow.  When  to  these 
are  added  a  comprehensive  mind,  with  a  wnrm  musi- 
cal soul  vibrating  to  its  work,  we  have  an  artist  who 
m.iy  nearly  he  called  a  phenomenon  in  the  womanly 
form  of  Camilla  Urso. 

Carl  Zerrahn,  Wm.  Schnltze,  Wm.  Wiesel,  Steph- 
en A.  Emery,  Carl  Meisel,  Otto  Dresel,  'riiomas 
Ryan,  Wulf  C.  J.  Fries,  B.  J.  Lant',  Ernst  Per.ibo, 
Geo.  Loesch,  F.  Fries,  Chas.  J.  Weintz,  Joachim 
Scbullze,  Carl  Faulnasser,  Louis  Robert  Goeviner, 
L.  Murphy,  A.  L.  De  Ribas,  Francis  Liebscli,  Aug. 
Endres,  August  Suck,  G,  F.  Suck,  H.  D.  Suck,  F. 
.Zbchler,  Aug.  Hamann,  P.  S.  Gilmore,  Carlvio  Pe- 
tersilea, Hngo  Leonhard,  Eugene  Thayer,  .Junius 
W.  Hill,  Hermann  Duam,  Gustav  Ivrebs,  Chas.  J. 
Dorn,  Ambrose  Davenport,  Henry  A.  Sloehr,  Fr. 
Zonehler,  M.Arbuckle,  A.  Miersch,  A.  Heinloke,  A. 
Kammerline,  .1.  Rametii,  Aug.  Regestein,  II.  Stein- 
man  n,  John  Pinscr,  George  H.  Kuntzmann,  Julius 
E.  Eichler,  P.  Kalkmann,  W.  Stoche,  Paul  Ellz, 
Edward  Beyer,  C.  W.  Eichler,  Chas.  F.  Bauer,Aug. 
Schneider,  Aug.  Stein,  F.  F.  Ford, Isaac  Moorhouse, 
M.  Keller,  John  K.  Paine,  Jolin  H.  Willcox,  C. 
Koppitz,  James  C.  D.  Parker. 

Music  IN  New  York.  Tbe  fourth  Philliarnionic 
Concert  contained  the  "Magic  Flute"  Overture; 
Beethoven's  Second  Symphony  ;  Liszt's  Poeme  Sijm- 
phonique :  "Tasso" ;  Chopin's  Fmiuor  Concerto, 
played  by  Mr.  S.  B.  Mills  ;  and  Donizetti's  "Deser- 
to  in  terra"  and  Mozart's  "11  mio  tesoro,"  sung  by 
Sig.  Lotti.  The  orchestral  performance,  under 
Bergmann,  is  said  to  have  been  admirable. 

Mr.  WoLESOHN  concluded  his  "Beethoven  Mati- 
nees" last  week  with  the  great  Sonata  op.  106.  The 
other  Sonatas  were  that  in  F,  op.  10,  No.  2,  and  that 
marked  "Les  Adicux,"  &c.,  op.  81.     Mme.  Frederiei 
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sang  Schumann's  "GretcJien  am  Spinnrad"  and  a  Lied 
by  Mendelssohn. 

German  Opera  is  going  on  in  a  modest  way  at  the 
Stadt  Theater,  where  Tell,  MasanieUo,  Frei/schiitz, 
&e.,  &e.,  are  given  by  most  of  the  old  company  to 
fair  audiences,  more  with  the  hope  of  consolidating 
the  thing  for  future  career,  tlian  of  brilliant  profits 
now. 

Oratoiio,  even  Handel,  whom  New  York  critics 
have  so  often  pronounced  out  of  date,  has  had  sever- 
al triumphs  lately  both  in  Steinway  Hall  and  ia 
Brooklyn ;  Samson  and  the  Messiah  having  been 
very  successfully  brouglit  out  under  Mr.  Ritter's  di- 
rection, with  the  aid  of  Mme.  Parepa-Rosa,  Mrs.  Rit- 
ter,  and  otiiers.  A  week's  Oratorio  Festival  in  June 
is  in  preparation. 

Mme.  Parepa-Rosa  has  sung  in  Italian  Opera 
through  the  past  week,  with  Adelaide  Phillipps, 
Brignoli,  &c.,  to  great  acceptance.  Her  characters 
have  been  Leonora  in  11  Trovatore  (!)  Norma,  Donna 
Anna  (best  of  all). 

Philadelphia,    March    23.     The  last  of   the 

Symphony  Concerts  of  Messrs.  Jaevis  and  Schmitz 

was  given  on  Saturday  Evening,  at  the  Musical  Fund 

Hall. 

Symphony,  B  flat.  No.  1 Robert  Schumann. 

Violin  Soio,  CoucertstUck,  op.  35 Yleustemps. 

Camilla  Urso. 

Concerto  for  Piano,  op.  58 Beethoven. 

Cadenza  by  Mo.''che]es. 
Mr.  Clias.  H.  Jarvis. 

Violin  Solo,  "La  Blelancolie'' Prume. 

Camilla  Urso, 
Fackeltanz Meyerbeer. 

The  weather  was  most  unpropitious,  but  the  friends 
of  good  music  were  not  to  be  discouraged  when  they 
could  hear  for  tlie  first  time, — I  blush  to  write  it, — a 
Schumann  Symphony  in  Philadelphia.  It  is  some- 
thing to  be  able  to  say,  that  this  lovely  creation  is  no 
longer  an  absolute  novelty  witli  us  ;  and  this  is  the 
most  satisfactory  reflection  I  am  capable  of,  after 
cogitating  over  the  merits  and  defects  of  the  perform- 
ance. The  rendering  of  the  Symphony  was  by  no 
means  what  was  desired,  for  the  proper  and  complete 
evolution  of  the  beautiful  ideas  that  crowd  this  re- 
markable work.  A  Symphony,  and  above  all  a 
Schumann  Sympliony,  cannot  be  produced  with  fair 
effect  by  an  orchestra  unhappy  in  the  possession  of 
one  only  'cello,  and  that  of  but  moderate  excellence. 
Hence  the  beauty  of  the  Larghetio  movement  remain- 
ed wholly  concealed,  and  to  one  unf;imiliar  with  the 
work,  the  most  incomplete  idea  of  its  lovely  charac- 
ter was  the  necessary  consequence.  In  justice  to  Mr. 
Scbmilz,  the  conductor,  however,  let  it  be  said  that 
the  expected  presence  of  two  able  'celloists  from 
abroad  was  prevented  by  the  prevailing  storm.  The 
last  movement,  being  less  complex  in  character,  was 
more  satisfactorily  rendered  than  the  others ;  but 
there  was  in  this,  as  in  the  entire  performance,  such  a 
pitiful  lack  of  finish  and  of  light  and  shade,  as  to 
show  that  the  preliminary  preparation  had  been  slight 
indeed.  Yet'  it  is  a  matter  of  congratulation  that  the 
attempt  has  at  last  been  made,  even  in  tliis  incom- 
plete manner,  to  introduce  Schumann  to  a  Philadel- 
phia audience  ;  and  that  the  reception  was  hearty 
enough,  notwitlistanding  the  unpleasant  circumstan- 
ces mentioned,  to  warrant  another  and  more  con- 
scientious presentation.  Enough  that  the  people, 
slow  to  follow  new  lights,  have  smiled  upon  the  ef- 
fort. I  am  confident,  furthermore,  that  the  direction 
of  these  concerts,  profiting  by  this  season's  experience, 
will  appreciate  the  necessity  of  a  more  perfect  disci- 
pline of  the  orchestral  elements,  alas  !  not  always 
under  their  control,  and  that  before  long,  in  view  of 
the  competency  of  the  materiel,  with  the  requisite 
practice,  we  may  have  an  orchestra  worth}'  of  com- 
parison with  any  similar  association  in  the  land. 

Mr.  Jarvis,  careful  and  accomplished  pianist  that 
he  is,  was  especially  happy  in  his  interpretation  of 
the  Beethoven  Concerto,  introducing  the  Cadenza 
of  Moscheles,  the  particular  appropriateness  of  which, 


be  it  said  in  duo  deference  to  the  custom  that  seems 
to  have  obtained  in  this  respect,  I  confess  to  a  tardi- 
ness in  appreciating. 

It  is  high  praise  to  confess  to  the  greatest  pleasure 
in  listening  to  such  hackneyed  morceaux  as  La  Melan- 
colie  and  tlie  2d  Concerto  of  De  Beriot, — which  was 
substituted  for  the  Vieuxtemps  Concerto, — repro- 
duced by  Madame  Urso,  one  of  the  most  finished  ar- 
tists of  the  French  School  that  has  visited  us  since 
Vieuxtemps  ;  and  who  in  these  performances  again 
charmed  us  with  her  graceful  bowing,  pure  tone,  and 
delicately  neat  execution. 

It  is  proper  that  I  should  here  record  the  compli- 
ment paid  Mr.  Schmitz  by  the  members  of  his  or- 
chestra, on  this  occasion,  in  the  presentation  of  a  very 
handsome  conductor's  baton. 

Mr.  Jaevis  gave  his  last  classical  matinee  on 
Thursday,  March  21,  at  the  Academy  Foyer,  with 
the  assistance  of  Messrs.  Gaertner,  Schmitz,  Plage- 
mann,  and  other  prominent  musicians.  Mr.  Jarvis's 
solos  were  a  Sonata  of  Weber  and  the  Rhapsodic 
JSoHt/i-oi'se  of  Liszt,  the  brilliant  and  extremely  diffi- 
cult finale  of  which  was  admirably  rendered.  This 
concert  closed  with  the  beautiful  Hummel  Septet  in 
D  minor,  which  was  performed  with  much  care,  Mr. 
Jarvis  doing  complete  justice  to  the  very  full  piano 
part. 

The  5th  matinee  of  Mr.  Wolfsohn's  Series  of 

six  took  place  on  Friday,   March   22,   at   the   same 

place,  with  this  programme  : 

Fantaisie,  C  maj.,  op.    15 Schubert. 

Scena  ed  Aria.        *'Ah  perfido" Beethoven. 

Novelletten,  Nos.  4  and  G Schumann. 

(  a.  Bfrcen.^e,  op  57,  \ 

I  b.  Allegro  Vivace,  op.  51,  ( Chopin. 

Songs,  f  a.  Bay  is  departing:,  Love J.  TTillis. 

]  b.  Anj^el's  Serenade Rungenhagen. 

Reminiscences  de  "Robert.-' Liszt. 

Mrs.  Brinckeehoff's  rendering  of  the  magnifi- 
cent Beethoven  Aria  was  far  from  satisfactory  ;  and 
I  cannot  commend  her  conception  of  it.  Her  voice 
and  method  are  never  of  the  pleasantest,  the  former 
posses.sing  very  little  flexibility,  and  becoming,  at 
times,  disagreeably  harsh.  Unless  appearances  great- 
ly mislead,  her  experience  in  classical  singing  has  not 
included  the  largest  portion  of  her  life.  This  very 
frank  criticism  is  necessary,  after  the  fulsome  praises 
with  which  her  debut  here  was  heralded.  Mr.  Wolf- 
sohn's performances  were,  of  course,  much  more 
successful.  He  has  bravely  mastered  the  immense 
difficulties  of  the  "Robert"  Fantasia,  and  his  delicate 
treatment  of  the  Chopin  and  Schumann  H!o;-ceaM^,and 
his  intelligent  interpretation  of  the  beautiful  Schu. 
bert  Fantasia,  indicates  that  his  excellence  is  of  a 
steadily  progressive  character.  The  fruits  of  this 
gentleman's  several  years  patient  and  conscientious 
study  of  Beethoven  are  plainly  manifested  in  these 
performances. 

Let  me  not  omit  to  mention  here  that  Mr.  Wolf- 
sohn  has  a  concert  in  contemplation,  a  sort  of  "fare- 
well" affair,  I  suppose,  inasmuch  as  he  proposes  a 
European  visit  immediately  thereafter — to  be  given 
at  the  Academy  of  Music  on  the  15th  of  May,  at 
which  he  will  perform  the  Choral  Fantasia  of  Beet- 
hoven, with  the  assistance  of  the  Mendelssohn  Socie- 
ty and  the  Germania  Orchestra,  under  Mr.  Schmitz's 
direction.  Other  celebrities,  including  Mr.  Theo. 
Habelraann,  will  assist.  This  concert  will  probably 
terminate  the  musical  season  and  will,  doubtless, 
prove  a  very  superior  entertainment. 

At  the  Second  Concert  of  the  Mendelssohn  Socie- 
ty on  next  Saturday,  March  30,  Mr.  Thunder 
performs  the  Choral  Fantasia,  with  the  assistance  al- 
ready noted. 

The  Germania  Rehearsal  of  to-day  presents   this 

programme  : 

Overture,  Martha Flotow. 

Adelaide Beethoven. 

Invitation  to  the  Dance "Weber. 

Andante  Grazioso  from  Symphony,  op.  5 Gade. 

Overture,  "Die  Vetirarichter Berlioz. 

Selections,   "L'Africaine." Meyerbeer. 

Mercdtio. 


'prial  Itotites. 
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FubliMheil  by  OliTcr  Ditson  &  Co* 


Vocal,  with  Piano  Accompaniment. 

Alone  at  evo.     Song.  G.  P.  Kimball.  35 

The  words  are  by  Chaa.  Swain,  and  melody  and  ac- 
companiment are  alike  rich  and  musical- 
Watching  for  Will.     Song.  E.  Mack.  30 

A  very  wide  awake  little  song,  with  a  pretty  chorus. 

I'm  a  twin  !     Comic  Song.  H.  Paul.  30 

His  twin  brother  was  a  great  trouble  to  him,  and 

the  comic  perplexities  of  the  situation  are  well  hit  in 

the  song. 

Hear  ye,  Israel.         "Elijah."  65 

Well-known.    Impressive. 
Concert  of  Nightingales.     **Harmoniennes." 

Concone.  40 
Very  good,  and  not  difficult.     For  4  ladies'  voices. 
I  dreamt  that  I  dwelt.     Song  for  Guitar.  Haydn.  30 
Champagne  Charlie.     Song. 

The  boy  that  was  "always  kicking  up  a  frightful 
noise."    Rattling,  striking  melody. 
Darling,  slumber  on.     Song.        W.  K.  Bassford.  30 
Sweet  bird,  come  sing  to  me.  Song.     T.  Browne.  30 
Give  back  to  me  my  native  home.    Ballad. 

J.  S.  Cox.  30 

Three  effective  songs  by  good  composers.  ' 

Music  entrancing  sweetly  shall  flow.Duet.  Glover.  40 

Another  beautiful  duet  by  this  excellent  composer. 
The  moonbeams,  are  dancing  to-night,  love.  Song 
and  Chorus.  A.    Weaver.  35 

A  charming  serenade,  with  chorus. 

Instrumental. 

Egilda  Waltz.  A.  Jannotfa.  60 

Very  bright  and  spirited,  and  in  the  style  of  the 
best  German  sets  of  waltzes. 
Valsede  Sirens.  (Dans  la  Biche  au  Bois).^e7^-e.  50 
Bright  and  pleasing  throughout,  especially  where 
the  sweet  clangor  of  the  huntsmen's  horns  comes  in. 
Not  difficult. 
Love's  sweet  lyre.     "Land  of  Dreams."       Grohe.  40 
Has  the  additional  title  of  "Voices  of  the  Stars." 
Very  beautiful  melody,  and  very  well  arranged.     Of 
medium  difficulty. 
Hofballtanze  Waltzes.  JSirauss.  75 

The     title     means      "Court-ball-dances-waltzes." 
Strauss,  of  course,  ought  to  do  well  for  balls  at  the 
palace,  and  well  he  has  done. 
Roanoke  Waltz.  W.  L.  JoJmson.  30 

Dedicated  to  the  young  ladies  on  the  banks  of  the 
Roanoke.     Very  pretty,  useful  and  easy. 
Rudolph's  March.  GungH.  30 

A  great  deal  more   than  a  common  march.    Has 
great  variety,  and  is  quite  rich  and  powerful  in  har- 
mony. 
Fairy  Waltz.  J.  A.  Doane.  35 

Light,  elegant  and  easy.     Good  lesson  piece. 

Books. 

Elements  of  Thorough  Bass  and  Harmo- 
ny.    Designed  for  Schools,  Classes,  and  Con- 
servatoires, and  as  an  aid  in  acquiring  the  Art 
of  Playing  Church  Music,  and  of  Extemporiz- 
ing. By  L.  H.  Southard.  67 
This  convenient   little  work,  by  an  accomplished 
teacher  and  composer,  will  be  welcomed,  even  by  those 
who  have  been   through  other    treatises.    Harmony 
cannot  be  learned  too  thoroughly,  and  a  good  way  ig 
to  look  at  it  with  the  eyes  of  ,a  number  of  different 
writers. 


MosiCBT  Mail. — Music  is  sent  by  mail,  the  expense  being 
two  cents  for  every  fourounces, or  fraction  thereof.  Persona 
ata  distance  will  find  the  conveyance  a  saving  of  time  and 
expense  in  obtainiug  supplies.  Books  can  also  be  sent  at 
double  these  rates. 
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Thayer's  Life  of  Beethoven.* 

(Translated  for  this  Journal  from  the  Leipzig  Allgemeiao 
Musikalische  Zeitung). 

IV. 

The  article  from  the  Bonn  Zeilung,  -which  we 
have  given  in  the  last  two  numbers,  contains,  ac- 
cording to  its  title,  only  an  abstract  of  Thayer's 
first  two  Books,  ending  with  a  brief  notice  of 
Beethoven's  first  visit  to  Vienna.  We  resume 
the  thread  of  the  narrative  where  Beethoven 
went  to  Vienna  a  second  time,  never  more  to 
leave  it. 

"Like  the  great  number  of  students  and  young 
people,"  says  Thayer,  "who  came  there  every 
year  to  find  teachers  and  instruction,  had  this 
small  and  slender,  swarthy  and  pock-marked, 
black-eyed  and  black  haired  young  musician  of 
22  years  journeyed  to  the  capital,  to  pursue  the 
study  of  his  Art  still  further  with  the  small  and 
slender,  swarthy  and  pock-marked,  black-haired 
and  black-eyed  old  master."  Beethoven  in  fact 
is  said  to  have  had  even  more  of  the  Moor  in  his 
aspect  than  his  teacher  Haydn.  At  first  we  find 
him  occupied  with  setting  up  his  domestic  estab- 
lishment in  young  bachelor  fashion.  A  little 
Diary  ("Tagehuch"),  the  existence  of  which  was 
quite  unknown  till  now,  gives  us  a  purely  human 
peep  into  the  beginning  of  Beethoven's  Vienna 
life,  and  makes  him  appear  as  rather  an  orderly 
young  man,  who  regularly  writes  down  his  ex- 
penditures and  from  time  to  time  draws  the  bal- 
ance between  cash  in  hand  and  current  or  fixed 
monthly  expenses.  At  the  same  time  he  seems 
to  have  had  the  design  to  make  himself  liked  as  an 
elegant  young  fellow  :  we  find  in  the  Diary  the 
address  of  a  dancing  master !  But  he  must  soon 
have  felt  somewhat  low  in  spirits,  for  not  only 
did  the  100  ducats  fail  him,  which  had  been  prom- 
ised him  in  Bonn,  but  presently  a  Job's  messaze 
came,  to  the  effect:  that  his  father  had  suddenly 
died,  and  this  raised  a  q«estion  about  the  salary 
which  he  had  thus  far  received  for  the  father  and 
the  brothers,  who  had  removed  with  him  to  Vi- 
enna. Fortunately,  through  the  mediation  of 
his  friend  Franz  Ries,  in  Bonn,  the  payment  was 
for  a  while  continued  ;  but  only  for  a  few  months, 
and  then  every  shadow  of  support  from  that  quar- 
ter is  lost,  and  the  young  artist  sees  himself 
thrown  back  upon  his  genius  and  his  industry. 

The  main  object  of  his  stay  in  Vienna, 
Haydn's  instruction,  was  kept  in  view  from  the 
outset.  It  began  soon  after  his  arrival  (Novem- 
ber 1792),  but  only  lasted  to  the  end  of  the  year 
1793.  It  is  already  well  known,  that  teacher 
and  scholar  were  never  able  to  entirely  suit  each 
other.  Beethoven  wanted  to  become  firmly 
grounded  in  theory ;  but  Haydn  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  the  man  for  that.  He  allowed  vio- 
lations of  the  strict  rules  to  pass  unquestioned  in 
the  pupil's  exercises,  while  at  the  same  time  he 
wounded  the  young  artist,  who  already  stood 
firm  in  his  way  of  composition,  by  what  he  deem- 

*  Ludwlg  van  Beethoven's  Leben,  von  Alexander  Wheelock 
Thayer,  Nack  dem.  Original  Manuscript  deut^ch  hearbeitet 
(von  Dr.  II.  Deiters).    Pirst  Volume.    Berlin  :  F.  Schneider. 


ed  unnecessary  remarks  about  his  works.  More- 
over, the  suggestion  that  he  should  call  himself 
"Pupil  of  Haydn"  on  the  title  page  of  his  Sona- 
tas (Op.  2),  which  Beethoven  declined  to  do, 
made  the  relation  still  more  difficult  between 
them.  .  It  appears,  nevertheless,  that  Beethoven 
wanted  to  keep  on  pleasant  terms  with  Haydn, 
and  would  now  and  then  treat  him  with  choco- 
late or  coffee, — which  entry,  "for  me  and 
Haydn,"  occurs  several  times  among  the  expen- 
ditures. It  is  known  that  Beethoven  at  the  same 
time  took  lessons  of  Schenk,  and  then,  on  ac- 
count of  Haydn's  departure  for  London,  "was 
given  over"  by  him  to  Albrechtsberger  (Janua- 
ry 1794).  Probably  Beethoven  took  lessons  on 
the  Violin  also  of  Schuppanzigh ;  for  the  Diary 
contains  the  memorandum :  "Schuppanzigh  3 
times  per  W.  (Week?),  Albrechtsberger  3  times 
per  W.  (Week  V)."  Thayer  thinks,  that  the 
lessons  with  Albrechtsberger  also  did  not  extend 
much  over  a  year,  partly  because  Beethoven  was 
already  greatly  taken  up  with  other  occupation, 
partly  because  the  larger  half  of  the  book  of 
Sludi  ,  which  has  been  preserved,  falls  within  a 
much  later  period.  Thayer  confirms  the  state- 
ments of  G.  Nottebohm  about  "Beethoven's  Stud- 
ies," for  instance,  what  he  says  of  the  good  un- 
derstanding between  the  scholar  and  the  new 
teacher. 

The  condition  of  music  at  that  time  in  Vienna, 
to  which  the  author  devotes  the  second  Chapter 
of  this  Book,  is  already  known  through  several 
writers,  such  as  Otto  Jahn  and  others.  We 
know  that  the  Italians  reigned  in  the  Court  Ope- 
ra, while  the  other  opera  companies,  such  as 
those  of  Schikaneder  and  Marinelli,  were  already 
far  gone  in  decline.  The  church  music  seems  to 
have  stood  "upon  a  very  low  standpoint."  Pub- 
lic concerts  there  were  none,  with  the  exception 
of  those  old  "Academies"  for  the  benefit  of  wid- 
ows and  orphans  of  musicians.  On  this  side, 
therefore,  Beethoven  could  expect  but  indiffer- 
ent advantages  for  the  future.  So  much  the 
more  active  was  the  semi-public  and  private  mu- 
sical life  in  Vienna,  particularly  through  the 
lively  musical  feeling  of  the  many  wealthy  po- 
tentates, who  spent  a  part  of  the  winter  in  Vien- 
na, and  some  of  whom,  even  in  summer  lived  not 
too  far  from  Vienna  in  the  country  and  there, 
partly  through  their  own  larger  or  smaller  Ca- 
pellen,  partly  by  the  active  participation  of  them- 
selves and  their  friends,  cultivated  music  with 
great  zeal.  These  were  the  circles  in  which 
Beethoven  had  at  first  to  gain  a  foothold  and 
knew  how  to  gain  it.  Thayer  brings  before  us 
the  musical  amateurs  who  distinguished  them- 
selves in  those  years  and  describes  the  way  in 
which  they  practised  music. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  Beethoven  soon 
conquered  this  field  for  himself.  He  was  already 
known  even  from  Bonn  to  many  of  the  nobles ; 
he  was  the  "pupil  of  Haydn  ;"  also  in  high  favor 
with  Count  Waldstein,  whose  ties  of  relationship 
reached  into  the  highest  circles  of  nobility.  More. 


over  it  is  remarkable  that  no  such  eminent  piano 
player  and  im|irovisator,  no  such  interesting  com- 
poser had  appeared  since  Mozart.  One  can  im- 
agine what  an  impression  those  three  Trios,  Op.  1, 
made  in  these  circles,  and  how  our  young  compos- 
er's skill  in  the  Variation  form  immediately  won 
him  many  warm  admirers.  While  Beethoven  was 
not  exactly  avaricious  withsuchtriflesand  didnot 
even  hesitate  to  write  dances  for  a  charity  ball 
of  the  "Society  of  Plastic  Artists,"  which  made 
him  an  uncommon  number  of  friends,  he  was  on 
the  other  hand  greatly  inclined  to  hold  back  in 
the  publication  of  his  larger  works.  He  wanted 
the  Trios  Op.  1,  and  then  again  the  first  two 
Concertos,  to  become  well  kno  "  variousways, 
before  entrusting  them  to  a  publisher.  About 
the  publication  f  '  se  Trios  Thayer  communi- 
cates some  very  interesting  documents,  which 
exhibit  the  Beethoven  of  that  time  in  the  charac- 
ter of  a  decidedly  good  business  man  (einen  ganz 
guien  "Reclienmeister"). 

After  all  this,  we  believe  that  we  may  expect 
from  the  continuation  of  this  new  description  of 
the  life  of  Beethoven  many  an  important  disclo- 
sure about  the  master's  outward  fortunes  and  his 
inward  development  of  character  ;  and  wc^look 
forward  to  the  coming  volumes  with  a  longing 
interest. 


The  Baton. 


(From  the  London  Orchestra). 

The  earliest  practical  use  of  the  baton  in  Lon- 
don orchestras,  superseding  the  beat  of  the  foot 
and  motion  of  the  leader's  fiddlestick,  was  in 
182G,when  the  opera  o{'"Oberoii"  was  produced 
at  Covent  Garden,  under  the  direction  of  its 
composer — Weber.  The  baton  used  upon  that 
occasion  is  said  to  be  among  the  relics  of  Weber, 
in  the  possession  of  the  lately  deceased  knight, 
Sir  George  Smart.  Unlike  the  formidable  weap- 
ons which  are  now  used  in  concert  orchestras,  the 
baton  of  Weber — similar  to  those  now  in  use  in 
Germany — was  short,  and  served  all  the  legiti- 
mate purposes  for  which  a  baton  is  required.  The 
modern  system  in  London  concerts  of  wielding  a 
long  stick,  stretching  forth  both  hands  and  dis- 
tracting the  attention  of  the  audience,  with  no 
very  definite  mode  of  making  the  beat  intelligible 
to  the  performers,  is  highly  objectionable  and 
quite  unnecessary.  In  large  theatres,  with  the 
complex  elements  on  the  stage  and  in  the  or- 
chestra, and  in  the  direction  of  monster  festivals, 
the  case  is  different.  Yet,  on  all  occasions,  the 
beat  should  be  decisive,  systematical,  and  intolli- 
oible.  In  no  case  should  the  taton  in  motion  de- 
viate from  the  established  rules  of  marking  the 
divisions  of  the  bar.  The  important  use  of  the 
baton  is  to  mark  the  changes  of  time,  direct  the 
accompaniment  of  recitatives,  and  guide  the  per- 
formers in  passages  of  mixed  rhythm  which 
abound  chiefly  in  modern  lyrical  music.  The 
advantage  of  the  baton  over  the  obsolete  system 
of  beating  time  with  a  fiddle-stick  and  the  feet  of 
the  leader  is  acknowledged  ;  but  in  the  hands  of 
persons  neglectful  of  the  legitimate  systern  of 
making  it  serve  its  real  purpose,  always  visible, 
and  intelligible  in  its  beats,  conducting  becotnes 
a  positive  nuisance.  There  is  no  need  of  raising 
or  lowering  the  baton  beyond  the  motion  of  the 
wrist,  and  as  for  those  wild  gyrations  above  the 
head  and  below  the  elbow  of  the  conductor,  the 
swinging  about  of  his  body,  with  both  hands  out- 
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stretched,  and  a  suppressed  "lmsh""to  impose  ob- 
servance of  a  pianissimo,  tliey  are  quite  unneces- 
sary.    The  conductor  should  be  placed  so  tliat  ev- 
ery member  of  the  orchestra  shall  see  the  motion 
of  the  stick  ;  and  one  of  thS  chief  qualifications 
of  a  conductor,  apart  from  his  experience  in  or- 
cliestras,  is  to  know  thoroutrhly  the  score  of  the 
Tvork  to  be    performed.     The    list   of  foreijrners 
who  have  successively  yielded  the  bato'n  in   Eng- 
land includes  names  of  E  iropean  fame:  Weber, 
Chelard,  Mendelssohn,  Moscheles,  and  Warner. 
Sir.ce  the  Philharmonic  Concerts  were  first  es- 
tablished (thanks  to  the  talent  and  influence  of 
Wr.  Costa),  there  has  been  a  complete  change  in 
the  character  of  our  English  orchestras,  and  what 
was  once  considered  a  satisfactory    performance 
of  a  symphony  would  not  in  the  present   day  es- 
cape criticism.     The  organization  and  discipline 
of  bands  have  seldom  engaged  the  attention   of 
English  musicians,  nor  is  there   a  single    treatise 
in  the  English  language  on  the  structure  of  or- 
chestras, and  the  just  balance  of  voices  and  in- 
struments  in  combination.     It  is  seldom  that  a 
new  institution,  or  the  remodelling  of  an  old  in- 
stitution, affords  a  conductor  the  free  choice  of 
musicians  to  form  a  complete  and  efficient  band. 
Mr.  Costa  has  alone  enjoyed   these  privileges  in 
England.     In  forming  the   band    at   the    Royal 
Italian  Opera,  Covent  Garden,  in  1847,  he  had 
the  unprecedented   advantage   of  including  the 
elile  of  the  performers  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre 
with  the  choicest  professors  of  other  bands,  mak- 
ing together  the  most  numerous  and  eflective  ly- 
rical band  in  Europe.     In  remodelling  the  vocal 
and  instrumental  resources  of  the    Sacred  Har- 
monic Society's   concerts  Mr.    Costa  introduced 
the  best  artists  of  his  opera  band  to  assist  the  am- 
ateurs, and  the  result  of  his  discipline  and  organ- 
ization at  Exeter  Hall,  the  Royal  Italian  Opera, 
and  the  Philharmonic  Concerts,  when  under  his 
direction,  are  too  well  known  to  need  discussion. 
The    improvement   of  orchestral   performances 
since  Mr.  Costa  first  swayed   the  baton    at  Her 
Majesty's  Theatre,  some  thirty  years  ago,  is  most 
remarkable.     Revived  operas  that  required  half 
a  dozen  full  rehearsals  under  the  old  system  are 
now  produced  with  two  or  three.     It  should  be 
mentioned  that  in  all  his   professional  duties  Mr. 
Costa  is  the  most  punctual  of  artists,  and  by  his 
example  others  are  taught  to  be  equally  punctual. 
He  knows  the  value  of  the  musician's  time  dur- 
ing the  short  harvest  of  the  musical  season,  and 
no  unnecessary  trouble  is  given    to   his  band  at 
rehearsals.     His    scores   are  systematically  pre- 
pared, and    trifling    errors  in  execution,  arising 
from    faults    in    the    copy,    are    noted    quick   as 
thought  for  the  copyist  to  examine.     When  nec- 
essary, the  band  is  instructed  to  repeat  an  intri- 
cate passage  without  recommencing   the  entire 
movement,  and  thus  time  is  economized  and  the 
performers  are  spared  those  delays  which,  under 
the  direction  of  less  skilled  conductors,  they  are 
often  doomed  to  suflTer.     No    wonder,  therefore, 
that  Mr.  Costa  is  deservedly  popular  amon"  ar- 
tists and  with  the  musical  public  of  England,  for 
his    admirable    organization    and   discipline   of 
choirs  and  bands. 


[From  Once  a  Week.l 


Haunts  of  Harmony  in  the  City  of 
London. 

Music-halls  are  a  development  of  the  "Free-and- 
Uasy"  which  no  doubt  claimed  lineal  descent  from 
the  "Mug-house  Club,"  described  by  De  Foe  in  Ids 
"Journey  through  Enghmd."  Every  AVcdnesday 
!\nd  Saturday  a  mixture  of  gentlemen,  lawvers,  and 
tradesmen  met  in  a  great  room  in  Long  Acre,  where 
they  drank  "nothing  but  ale,"  each  gentleman  hav- 
ing  his  separate  mug,  which  he  chalked  on  the  table 
as  it  was  brought  in,  A  harp  pl.ayed  continuously 
at  one  end  of  the  room,  and  from  time  to  time  some 
member  of  the  company  would  vise  and  entertain  the 
rest  with  a  song.  The  guests  were  seldom  less  than 
$  hundred  in  number,  and  order  was  maintained  bv 
a  "grave  old  gentleman  in  his  own  gray  hairs,"  and 
within  a  few  months  of  ninety  years  old. 

The  "Free-and-Easy"  is  now  going  out  of  fashion 
but  specimens  still  exist  near  Sadler's  Wells  Thea- 
tre, in  Swallow  Street,  Piccadilly,  and  in  the  Water- 
loo Road.  Of  these,  the  first-named  is  supported  by 
the  Jewellers'  Society,   and  meetings  are  convened 


every  Saturday  evening.  On  entering,  a  visitor  is 
expected  to  deposit  a  penny  in  the  plate  at  the  door, 
and  the  money  thus  collected  serves  to  provide  an 
annual  dinner  for  the  aged  inmates  of  the  Jewellers' 
Almshouses.  The  day  before  Christmas  eve  the  old 
people  call  at  the  room  where  the  meetings  are  held, 
and  receive  their  money.  The  regular  supporters  of 
the  institution  are  allowed  to  be  present  and  watch 
the  proceedings. 

The  weekly  re-unions  take  place  in  an  upper  room, 
furnished  witli  one  or  two  mirrors,  and  a  good  many 
gaslights.  The  tables  and  benches  are  ranged  on 
each  side  of  a  slip  of  oil-cloth  which  extends  u|i  the 
centre  of  the  apnr;nient,  and  connects  the  chairs  of 
the  president  and  bis  colleague.  A  couple  of  fire- 
places diffuse  the  requisite  degree  of  warmth  ;  and 
the  piano,  near  which  the  vocalists  stand,  occupies  a 
vacant  sp.Tce  hct«een  two  windows,  and  facing  the 
door  by  which  the  visitor  enters. 

The  performers  are  mostly  amateurs.  A  young 
gentleman  volunteers  a  song  or  a  recitation  ;  he 
commences  an  entirely  new  and  original  version  of 
the  "Death  of  Nelson,"  breaks  down  in  the  middle  of 
the  second  stanza.  He  coughs.  "Extremely  sorry, 
gentlemen,  but — "  "Try  hack,  try,"  cries  the  audi- 
ence, encouragingly,  and  the  vocalist  is  nerved  to 
fresh  eflbrts  by  wholly  undeserved  applause.  He 
bows  his  thanks,  makes  a  passing  and  mysterious  al- 
lusion to  the  weather,  and  susgests  the  propriety  of 
attempting  a  fresh  piece.  His  arguments  prevail, 
and  everything  goes  like  clockwork  till  the  end  of  the 
last  verse  but  one,  when  there  occurs  another  fiasco. 
An  energetic  old  gentleman  twists  his  sbonlders  to 
and  fro  in  the  most  alarming  manner,  and  exclaims, 
with  increasing  emphasis,  "Try  back,  try  hack,  tri/ 
back !  The  young  musician,  thus  adjnred,  com- 
mences a  third  piece,  and  ends  it  amid  tumntluous 
applause.  It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  add  that  his 
repeated  failures  were  not  so  much  the  result  of  acci- 
dent as  of  a  deepdaid  design.  He  loves  the  sound  of 
his  own  voice,  and  not  content  with  one  song,  aims 
at  displaying  his  versatility  in  several. 

We  remember  an  elderly  gentleman  of  begrimed 
appearance  who  tlourishcd  at  the  harmonic  meetings 
in  question,  and  whose  pleasure  it  was  to  favor  the 
company  with  recitations  from  the  "Man  of  the 
World,"  delivered  with  a  most  undeniable  Scotch 
accent.  Popularly  regarded  as  a  cobbler,  he  was 
was  much  more  remarkable  for  the  peculiarly  som- 
bre tint  of  his  shirt-sleeves  than  the  oxtraordinary 
talent  with  which  he  read  selections  from  "Pick- 
wick" and  "Little  Dombey." 

A  pianist  at  a  "Free  and-Easy"  is  expected  not 
only  to  perform  instrumental  solos,  but  to  "vamp," 
or  extemporize  an  accompaniment  for  the  various 
performers. 

The  chairman  is  elected  week  by  week,  and  dis- 
tributes cards  among  his  friends,  who  rally  to  his 
support,  and  form  a  clique  ready  to  applaud  every 
effect,  good,  bad,  or  indifferent. 

Sometimes  a  professional  gentleman  will  volun- 
teer a  song,  and  his  eflxjrts  are  sure  to  yield  unbound- 
ed satisfaction. 

In  connection,  we  may  add  that  there  is  not  much 
in  the  way  of  eating  done  at  the  "Free-and-Easv" 
here  alluded  to,  but  there  is  a  fair  quantity  of  drink 
consumed,  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  audi- 
ence is  wholly  composed  of  the  male  sex. 

There  is  a  harmonic  meeting  held  ""every  evening 
throughout  the  week  '  in  a  first-floor  room  at  a  tav- 
ern in  Swallow  Street,  Piccadilly.  The  audience  is 
mainly  composed  of  gentlemen's  servants  and  low 
betting-men.  Intruders  are  apt  to  meet  with  rude- 
ness, and  a  prolonged  sojourn  on  the  premises  mav 
entail  consequences  the  reverse  of  agreeable.  The 
performances  are  more  remarkable  for  coarseness 
than  for  humor,  and  the  "powerful  company"  de- 
scribed in  the  programme  as  "including  the  first  tal- 
ent of  the  day"  is  made  up  of  fifth-rate  professionals, 
in  receipt  of  insignificant  salaries,  or  aspiring  ama- 
teurs, who  "give  their  services  for  the  sake  of  prac- 
tice." The  accompaniments  are  rendered  npon  a 
piano  and  violin,  and  when  the  vocalists  have  con- 
cluded their  entertainment  they  deign  to  mingle  with 
the  audience  and  refresh  themselves  at  the  expense 
of  their  admirers. 

■Phero  .are  "Free-and-Easies"  in  country  towns,  at 
which  young  ladies  who  can  play  the  piano  and 
have  a  tolerable  voice  command  extravagant  sala- 
ries, ranging  from  a  pound  to  thirty  shillings  a  week. 
In  some  instances  they  are  provided  with  hoard  and 
lodging  in  their  employer's  house,  in  which  case  the 
food  is  seldom  too  abundant,  and  the  single  apart- 
ment, without  being  overcrowded  with  furniture,  may 
he  airily  situated  on  a  third-floor  hack.  The  duty  o'f 
ladies  in  the  posnion  described  is  to  be  present  in  the 
hall  during  the  entertainment,  to  perform  solos  on 
the  piano,  sing  songs,  .and  accompany  the  amateur 
vocalists,  who  are  generally  common  workmen,  ag- 
ricultural laborers,  and  "navvies." 


About  twenty  years  ago  the  list  of  metropolitan 
concert-rooms  was  headed  by  the  "Cyder  Cellars" 
and  "Evans's."  The  entertainments  to  he  found  in 
these  places  were  none  of  the  most  select ;  and  whilst 
the  latter  has  been  altered  and  purged  of  its  iniqui- 
ties, the  former  has  disappeared  altogether.  The 
surviving  establishment,  half  supper-room  half  mu- 
sic-hall, and  one  of  the  lions  of  London,  is  situated  at 
the  western  extremity  of  the  Piazza,  Covent  Garden. 
It  is  subject  to  peculiar  and  stringent  regulations. 
Ladies  are  not  admitted  except  on  signifying  their 
names  and  addresses,  and  even  then  they  only  enjoy 
the  doubtful  privilege  of  watching  the  proceedings 
from  behind  a  screen.  The  whole  of  the  performan- 
ces are  sustained  by  the  male  sex,  and  an  eflScient 
choir  of  men  and  boys  sing  glees,  madrigals,  ballads, 
and  selections  from  operas.  The  accompaniments 
are  supplied  on  the  piano  and  harmonium.  The 
comic  element  is  contributed  by  Mr.  Whatkins — pos- 
sibly the  Herr  Fio  Whautkini  of  ordinary  music-halls. 
A  celebrity  of  the  establishment  was  Herr  von  Joel, 
famous  for  his  imitations  of  "de  trosh,  de  blackbird, 
de  lark,  and  de  nachti-ngall."  After"  years  of  service 
he  retired  from  the  platform,  but  his  name  was  re- 
tained on  the  salary  list,  and  he  employed  himself  in 
handing  round  cigars  for  the  benefit  of  the  visitors. 

The  new  hall,  one  of  the  most  elaborately  orna- 
mented in  London,  was  erected  under  the  auspices  of 
Mr.  Green,  the  present  proprietor,  and  from  designs 
by  Mr.  Finch  Hill.  Its  proportions  are  grand,  and 
the  decorations,  which  have  been  described  as  "suffi- 
ciently classic,"  entailed  an  outl.ay  of  about  £.5000. 
To  Mr.  Green  is  due  the  lionor  of  having  raised  the 
tone  of  the  entertainments  so  as  to  render  them  not 
only  innocent,  but  intellectual.  On  the  occasion  of 
onr  last  visit  we  heard  standard  music,  English,  Ger- 
man and  Italian,  performed  with  admirable  precision, 
spirit  and  delicacy.  Books  containing  the  words  of 
the  songs  are  left  on  every  table,  and  previous  to  the 
commencement  of  each  composition  its  number  in 
the  collection  is  hold  up  to  public  view  in  front  of 
the  platform. 

Gentlemen  anxious  to  engage  in  conversation  are 
recommended  to  confine  themselves  to  the  cafe  de- 
partment, for  in  the  body  of  the  hall  unmusical  vo- 
calization meets  with  no  favor.  The  so-called  cafe 
is  a  spacious  room  supported  by  pillars,  and  hung 
round  with  paintings  of  celebrated  actresses.  For 
this  art  collection  we  are  indebted  to  the  enterprise  of 
Mr.  Green.  Previous  to  the  erection  of  the  new  ball, 
the  chamber  thus  adorned  was  used  as  a  singing- 
room. 

During  the  early  portion  of  the  century  the  apart- 
ment in  question  was  held  in  high  repute  as  a  dinner 
and  coffee  room.  It  acquired  the  name  of  the  "Star," 
from  the  number  of  men  of  rank  by  whom  it  was  fre- 
quented. It  has  been  said  that  previous  to  the  form- 
ation of  clubs  it  was  no  unusual  circumstance  for 
nine  dukes  to  dine  there  in  a  d.ay.  The  present  hall, 
to  which  the  "cafe"  department  forms  a  species  of 
vestibule,  was  built  on  a  plot  of  ground  at  the  rear  of 
the  Covent  Garden  Hotel.  It  was  erected  at  a  time 
when  the  improved  quality  of  the  performances  at- 
tracted more  visitors  than  could  well  be  accommoda- 
ted in  the  music-room.  The  garden,  which  during 
the  last  stage  of  its  existence  degenerated  into  a  re- 
ceptacle for  stnnted  and  sooty  shrubs,  was  famed  for 
having  been  the  property  of  the  well-known  Sir 
Kenelm  Digby  (1662).  At  a  later  period  it  contain- 
ed a  cottage  in  which  the  Kembles  occasionally 
dwelt,  when  in  the  full  tide  of  their  popularity  at  the 
neighboring  theatre.  According  to  tradition  it  was 
in  this  cottage  that  their  talentetl  daughter.  Miss  Fan- 
ny Kemble,  was  horn. 

A  curious  head,  described  in  certain  numbers  of 
the  (?Hn)'rf/ai!  for  the  year  1713,  and  designed  as  a 
box  for  the  reception  of  literary  contributions,  was 
purchased  by  Mr.  Richardson,  the  late  proprietor  of 
"Evans's,''  against  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  treated 
to  a  post  of  honor  above  the  chimney-piece  in  the  old 
music-i'oom.  It  bore  a  fanciful  resemblance  to  a 
lion,  and  its  claws  were  of  the  most  formidable  des- 
cription. It  was  put  up  at  Button's  Coffee  House  in 
July,  1713,  removed  to  the  Shakspeare  Tavern  in 
1781,  and  bought  by  Mr.  Richardson  on  the  8th  of 
November,  180S.  It  was  dt^scribcd  by  its  proprietor 
as  being  "indeed  a  proper  emblem  of  knowledge  and 
action,"  for  it  was  "all  head  and  paws."  "Its  fea- 
tures," adds  the  writer,  "are  strong  and  well  furrow- 
ed." The  "whiskers"  gained  the  admiration  of  ev- 
ery one  that  saw  them. 

It  may  interest  our  readers  to  learn  that  the  present 
proprietor  of  "Evans's"  directed  the  chorus  at  the 
first  performance  of  Mendelssohn's  "Midsummer 
Night's  Dream."  He  likewise  superintended  the 
choral  arrangements  for  the  same  composer's  immor- 
tal "Walpurgis  Niirht  " 

It  is  but  doing  Mr.  Green  justice  to  add  that  he  is 
zealous  in  carrying  out  the  views  with  which  he  com- 
menced his  enterprise,  and  we  recommend  "Evans's" 
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to  the  notice  of  "steady  young  men"  who  admire  a 
high  class  of  music,  see  no  harm  in  a  good  supper, 
but  avoid  theatres  and  the  ordinary  run  of  music- 
halls.  The  performances  commence  at  eight  and 
conclude  about  one.  The  accommodation  is  excel- 
lent, the  company  select,  the  waiters  are  attentive, 
and  the  refreshments  of  the  best  quality. 

It  was  on  a  moist  and  gloomy  evening  within  the 
last  six  weeks  that  we  cro.ssed  the  River  Thaines  in 
n  mood  unnsually  pensive,  and  threading  divers  of 
those  tortuous  and  fragrant  thoroughfares  familiar  to 
the  students  of  penny  novels,  found  ourselves  in  full 
view  of  that  neglected  fane  of  Thespian  muse — the 
Bower  Saloon,  and  in  close  proximity  to  Mr.  Price's 
patent  night-light  manufactory,  and  that  popular 
place  of  resort  the  "Fine  Arts  Gallery  and  Canter- 
bury Hall," 

And  whence  did  this  structure  derive  its  name  1 
The  archiepiscopal  residence  is  in  its  immediate  vi- 
cinity, and  we  believe  that  it  is  in  this  circumstance 
that  we  shall  discover  a  reply  to  the  query. 

A  few  steps  more  and  we  had  crossed  the  thresh- 
hold,  but  our  hopes  of  a  fresh  and  sudden  accession 
of  liveliness  were  doomed  to  disappointment.  The 
evening  was  as  yet  but  little  advanced,  and  area, 
stalls,  and  balcony  were  alike  almost  deserted.  The 
waiters  moved  listlessly  to  and  fro,  and  floarished 
their  napkins  as  if  to  ward  off  the  approaches  of 
sleep,  and  the  young  ladies  behind  the  bar  either  as- 
sumed contemplative  attitudes  and  stared  straight 
forwards  in  a  fixed  and  stony  manner,  as  if  they 
were  looking  right  through  the  back  of  the  stage  at 
some  object  on  the  far  horizon,  or  with  a  view  of  dis- 
pelling ennui  conversed  with  one  another  in  low 
tones,  and  performed  feats  of  dexterity  with  compli- 
cated bundles  of  needlework. 

We  strolled  towards  the  "Fine  Arts  Gnllery,"  and 
tried  to  console  ourselves  by  examining  Mr.  Hughes's 
great  picture  of  the  "Riot  in  Hyde  Park."  Wo  ascer- 
tained that  on  payment  of  an  extra  sixpence  we 
should  acquire  the  right  of  inspecting  a  cheerful  de- 
sign on  the  subject  of  the  Santiago  catastrophe,  but 
our  spirits  were  sufficiently  depressed  already,  and 
we  preferred  confining  our  attention  to  gigantic  Quin- 
tus  Gurtias  on  an  alarmingly  fiery  steed,  and  the  va- 
rious heathen  divinities,  emblematic  figures,  and 
scrawling  monstrosities,  without  which  no  public  pic- 
ture gallery  can  be  reckoned  complete. 

We  paused  for  a  moment  in  front  of  a  view  of  the 
Thames  from  Waterloo  jBridge,  and  then  turning, 
suddenly  discovered  that,  with  the  exception  of  one 
or  two  young  gentlemen,  who  wandered  despairingly 
up  and  down  the  room,  and  occasionly  diversified 
their  proceedings  by  vanishing  through  one  door  and 
reappearing  a  moment  afterwards  at  another,  we  had 
the  premises  wholly  to  ourselves.  In  the  meantime, 
the  "company,"  represented  by  divers  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen in  evening  costume,  were  chanting  what  we 
at  first  took  to  be  a  funeral  dirge  to  organ  accompa- 
niment. Our  meditations  assumed  a  deeper  tinge  of 
melancholy,  and  we  were  forcibly  reminded  of  West- 
minster, Abbey  on  a  week-day. 

When  the  introductory  chorus — for  such  was  the 
composition  to  which  we  have  adverted — came  to  a 
close,  we  rnshed  post-haste  up-stairs  to  secure  a  good 
seat  in  longing  anticipation  of  that  part  of  the  pro- 
gramme which  referred  to  "opera,  ballet,  hurlesque, 
and  pantomime,  by  all  the  best  artists  in  London." 
But  alas  !  for  those  who  put  their  confidence  in  hand- 
bills. An  elderly  gentleman,  in  black,  stepped  for- 
ward, and  glided  info  a  plaintive  melody,  with  piano- 
forte accompaniment,  and  having  his  coat-tails  to- 
wards an  Italian  landscape  rather  the  worse  for  wear. 
No  sooner  had  he  retired  than  the  chairman  rapped 
vigorously  with  his  hammer,  and  he  reappeared  to 
moderate  the  very  exuberant  spirits  of  a  very  scanty 
audience,  by  means  of  a  second  song  as  depressing  as 
the  first.  Upon  this  wo  resigned  ourselves  to  circum- 
stances, and  gathered  what  consolation  we  could  in 
examining  the  architectural  peculiarities  of  the  build- 
ing and  the  manners  and  customs  of  those  by  whom 
it  was  tenanted. 

"The  Canterbury,"  though  a  spacious  and  well- 
arranged  hall,  has  not  much  pretension  to  beauty. 
The  decorations  are  of  a  cheap  and  meagre  descrip- 
tion, and  a  prevalent  drab-tint  is  the  reverse  of  in- 
spiriting. On  each  side,  and  at  one  end,  are  pro- 
jecting galleries  ;  at  the  other  is  a  stage  of  moderate 
dimensions.  The  ground-floor,  divided  into  stalls 
and  area,  is  supplied  with  tables  and  chairs  ;  the  bal- 
cony is  reached  by  a  handsome  staircase,  rising  from 
a  spacious  vestibule  fitted  with  a  refreshment  bar; 
and  the  picture-gallery  is  on  the  extreme  left  as  you 
enter.  The  audience,  which  is  perfectly  well-behaved, 
seems  to  muster  in  force  between  half-past  nine  and 
ten,  the  hall  being  nearly  empty  during  the  earlier 
stages  of  the  proceedings,  and  densely  crowded  from 
about  eleven  till  the  fall  of  the  curtain. 

The  frequenters  of  the  Canterbury  are,  as  may  be 
imagined,  the  reverse  of  aristocratic,  being  for  the 


most  part  petty  tradesmen,  clerks,  shop-lads,  me- 
chanics and  soldiers.  Whole  families  may  occasional- 
ly be  seen  in  attendance,  and  since,  as  in  most  halls 
at  a  distance  from  the  West-end,  the  olive  branches 
are  as  sufficiently  represented  as  the  parent  stem,  the 
comic  songs  are  at  times  interrupted  by  penetrating 
tokens  of  disapprobation  from  a  baby-in-arms.  The 
taste  of  a  Canterbury  audience,  though  based  upon 
correct  moral  principles,  is  the  reverse  of  discrimina- 
tive. A  form  of  entertainment  that  would  ho  coldly 
received  or  hissed  oft  the  stage  at  the  Oxford,  affords 
the  most  genuine  satisfaction  on  the  other  side  of  the 
water.  Comic  songs  only  redeemed  from  utter  inl- 
becility  by  a  lively  tune,  are  greeted  with  uproarious 
applause ;  and  a  popular  air,  vigorously  performed 
by  the  band,  seems  to  yield  more  genuine  delight 
than  a  selection  from  "Faust,"  or  even  the  eternal 
"Orphe'e  aux  Enfers."  The  Canterbury  has  acquir- 
ed a  deserved  reputation  for  an  ingenious  form  ofen- 
tertainment,  introduced,  we  believe,  by  the  enterpris- 
ing Mr.  Vanderveldt,  and  comprising  the  joint  at- 
tractions of  ballet,  spectacular  display,  and  vocal  and 
instrumental  music.  A  piece  that  achieved  great 
popularity,  and  bore  the  mystic  title  of  "Ko-ko-ri-ko," 
was  of  this  cast,  as  was  also  another  known  as  "Ri- 
fum-to-fum,"  which  we  had  the  pleasure  of  witness- 
ing, and  enjoyed  immensely. 

But  to  resume  our   narrative.     The  gentleman  in 
black  having  sung  himself  hoarse,  we  were  informed 
that  an  eminent  comedian  would  appear  in  a  tragedy 
burlesque,  upon  which  the  Italian   landscape  curled 
itself  up   and  vanished   into  the   theatrical  heavens, 
and  made  room  for  a  second  landscape  of  the  fine  old 
English  type,  with  the   usual  allowance  of  trees  at 
the  wings,  and  the  conventional  semi-circular  arches 
by  wa}'  of  apology  for  clouds.     In  the  middle  of  the 
stage  stood  an  uncomfortable  contrivance  suggesting 
the  idea  of  a  superannuated   trunk  shrouded  in  can- 
vas, but  intended  to  portray  a  rustic  couch  composed 
of  mud,  turf,  stones,   and   similarly  sleep-provoking 
materials.     The  band,  which  was  sitting  on  one  side 
of  the  stage,  plnnged  into  what  was  fondly  held  to  be 
an  air  of  much  merriment,  and  by  so  doing  brought 
on  a  gentleman  curiously  appareled,  who,  after  sing- 
ing one  or  two  verses  of  a  song  in  a  way  to  deprive 
the  words  of  all  significance,  commenced   a  not  very 
entertaining  burlesque  of  Mr.  Charles  Kean,  and  oth- 
er tragedians,  of  minor  celebrity.     A  vigorous  piece 
of  ranting  aroused  the  enthusiasm  of  the  audience, 
by  whom  the  performance  seemed  to   be  accepted  in 
perfect  good  faith  as  a  legitimate  eflFortof  high  tragic 
art.     Richard  III.  having  been  disposed  of  according 
to  precedent,  the  chairman  brought  his  hammer  into 
play,  and  the   "great  comedian   returned  to   sing  a 
comic  song,  which  apparently  yielded  intense  gratifi- 
cation, though  the  purport  was  wholly  undistinguish- 
able.     After  this  the  Italian  landscape  returned  from 
the  "flies,"  and  a  young  lady  essayed   her  powers  in 
a  ballad,  the  waiters  supplying  an  ad  libitum  accom- 
paniment by  walking  up  and  down  the  gallery,  and 
requesting  the  occupants  thereof  to   "make  their   or- 
ders."    When  this  portion  of  the  entertainment  had 
been  brought  to  a  close,  another  "great  comedian"  ap- 
peared,   and   achieved  instantaneous   popularity  by 
thrusting  his  hat  over  his  eyes,  and  assuming  a  nasal 
twang  of  particular  humor.     His  song  bore  sarcastic 
reference  to  the  comparative  advantages   of  the  mar- 
ried man  and  the   bachelor,   and   elicited   tokens  of 
marked  approval ;  encouraged  by  which    the  singer 
returned,  in  a  tight-fitting  costume  of  shiny  material 
and  a  damaged  felt  cap,  and  to  the  air  of  the  "Don- 
key Cart,"  promulgated  some   remarkable  theories 
with  regard  to  the  independence  and  high  moral  sta- 
tus attaching  to  the  vocation  of  a  sweeper-boy.     The 
applause  with  which  this  last  effort   was  greeted  set 
the  pewter  pots  and  tumblers  dancing  in   the  most 
alarming  manner,  and  afi^airsgrew  worse  rather  than 
better  when  the  popular  favorite  reappeared  in  a  gi- 
gantic shako  and  tarnished  suit  of  regimentals.     He 
had  just  begun  to  brandish  a  brokeu  sword,  and  hob- 
ble about  the  stage   with   bent   knees  and   shoulders 
well  rounded,  when  we  rushed  despairingly  from  the 
building,  trusting  that  the   entertainment  might  im- 
prove as  it  progressed,  and  pursued  by  the  strains  of 
the  band,  which  had  struck  up  a  medley  compound- 
ed of  "Tramp,  tramp,  tramp"   and  "When   johnny 
comes  marching  home." 

(To  be  continued). 


Music  in  tlie  Boston  Public  Schools. 

(From  the  Annual  Report  of  the  School  Board,  by 
Rev.  R.  C.  Watekston,  1867.) 

VOCAL  AND   PHYSICAL   GYMNASTICS. 

This  department  in  our  schools  unites,  upon  philo- 
sophical principles,  the  best  exercise  of  the  vocal  or- 
gans, with  a  thorough  system  of  physical  training. 
Professor  Monroe,  by  his  instructions,  has  not  only 
conferred  great  benefit  upon  the  pupils,  but  has  ren- 


dered valuable  service  to  the  teachers ;  enabling 
them  to  carry  out  his  plans  ;  developing  the  physical 
powers;  and  aiding,  in  a  rcinnrkablc  manner,  the 
management  and  nioduhitiou  of  the  voice  in  reading; 
— thus  laying  a  good  foundation  for  the  instructors  of 
music,  the  advantages  of  which  cannot  fail  to  be 
seen,  even  by  the  most  superficial  observer. 

INSTRUCTION    IN  MUSIC. 

Much  as  has  been  done,  for  instruction  in  music 
through  former  years,  we  believe  that  never  was  the 
whole  .system  so  complete  as  at  the  present  time. 
Formerly,  there  were  separate  plans,  conducted  by 
teachers  who  had  no  uniformity  of  method  or  pur- 
pose. Now,  under  the  general  direction  and  super- 
vision of  the  Committee  on  Music  (of  which  it  is 
enouch  to  say  that  Dr.  J.  Baxter  XJpham  has  been 
the  efficient  chairman  for  the  last  nine  years)  the 
three  departments  of  Primary,  Grammar,  and  High 
Schools,  have  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  Messrs. 
Zerrahn,  Sliarland,  and  Mason,  all  able  feaehera,  pe- 
culiarly adapted  to  their  work,  possessing  individual 
gifts,  and  acting  in  unison  with  each  other, — each 
with  a  remarkable  faculty  of  imparting  knowledge, 
and  awakening  en^husiasm  in  the  minds  of  the  pu- 
pils. The  science  of  music,  in  its  elementary  prin- 
ciples, is  taught,  even  to  the  younger  children,  in  so 
thorough  a  manner,  as  will  leave  nothing  to  be  un- 
learned ;  inducing  a  readiness  to  advance,  with  per- 
ceptible rapidity,  under  the  instructions  which  will 
follow.  The  school-festivals  at  the  Music  Hall  are 
among  the  most  gratifying  occasions  which  occur  in 
this  city.  They  are  a  sufficient  proof  in  themselves, 
of  the  proficiency  of  the  pupils,  and  the  appreciation 
of  the  public. 

Music,  as  conducted  in  our  schools,  exerts  now  an 
elevating  and  refining  influence  through  the  whole 
process  of  education.  It  is  not  only  the  cultivation 
of  one  of  the  most  marvellous  and  beautiful  gifts, 
God  has  bestowed  on  his  children  ;  offering,  a  con- 
stant resource,  (a  joy  and  a  solace,  for  all  the  coming 
discipline  of  life,)  but  it  is  more  than  this, — it  is  an 
actual  help  in  the  development  and  culture  of  all  the 
other  fiiculties.  The  whole  mind  moves  with  great- 
er ease  and  success  because  of  the  influence  thus  ex- 
erted. The  mental  faculties  are  sympathetic;  the 
spirit  of  music,  blending  with,  and  flowing  through 
all,  like  a  subtle  magnetic  life.  As  there  is  a  hidden 
harmony  in  all  created  things,  melody  being  elicited 
by  wind  and  wave;  thus,  wrapped  up  within  the 
nature  of  the  child,  are  powers,  which  never  work  so 
harmoniously,  and  therefore  so  advantageously,  as 
when  this  gift  is  allowed  to  develop  itself  in  unison 
with  the  wiiole  educational  process.  It  is  more  than 
a  mere  pleasure,  even  when  pursued  as  a  recreation. 
According  to  the  etymology  of  that  word,  it  may  be- 
come RECREATION, — mclody,  with  the  breath  of 
life,  REcreating  the  whole  nature.  Have  we  not  felt 
this  ?  Is  there,  at  any  time,  a  prevailing  listlessness, 
a  sense  of  exhaustion  or  fatigue?  Call  up  the  de- 
light/iil  exhilaration  of  music.  How  will  one  verse 
of  a'spirited  song  dispel  the  clouds,  sending  sunlight 
through  every  mind  ! 

What  a  new  interest  does  the  cultivation  of  musie 
in  the  schools  throw  into  the  affections  of  horae !  How 
many  firesides  possess,  through  this  gift,  an  added 
charm  !  Separate  as  the  schools  are  from  the  Church, 
vet  it  is  pleasant  to  remember  that  every  eharch,  and 
the  Sunday. school  connected  with  each  ohurch,  has 
the  advant.age  of  all  the  knowledge  of  music  that  has 
been  thus  gained.  The  correct  ear  and  disciplined 
taste,  united  with  the  well  developed  and  richly-mod- 
ulated voice,  h.is  come  from  the  School.  Thus  a 
new  power  has  been  unconsciously  introduced  from 
the  school  into  the  Snnctnary,  kindling  into  added 
fervor  the  .services  of  the  house  of  God.  Whenever 
the  voice  of  the  great  congregation  unites  in  anthems 
of  praise  ;  in  that  full  tide  of  melody,  sweeping  on- 
ward like  the  waves  of  the  sea,  we  have  one  of  the 
grand  results  of  the  teaching  of  music  in  our  public 
schools. 

So,  also,  the  perceptible  growth  of  a  truer  musical 
taste  in  the  community,  and  the  increasing  desire  for 
a  higher  order  of  musie,  has  come,  in  part,  from  the 
same  source,  and  will  doubtless  show  itself  more  and 
more. 

The  constant,  systematic,  thorough  teaching  of 
music  to  more  than  'twenty-seven  thousand  children, 
in  every  walk  of  life,  through  a  whole  city,  and  that 
persistently,  from  one  generation  to  another,  must 
produce  an  influence  for  good,  which  cannot  but  be 
widely  and  deeply  felt. 

Translations  from  Schumann. 

(Dy  "M.  E.  Ton  G."  for  the  Loudon  Musical  World.) 

BERLIOZ. 

Overture  to  "Waverli/."     Op.  I- 

What  a  contrast  to  Bennett  is  Berlioz,  that  raging 

bacchanal,  the  terror  of  the  Philistines,  to   whom   he 
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is  simpiv  an  awful  monster  witli  hungry  eyes.  But 
where  do  we  find  liim  today?  By  ihe  eraekling 
hearlli  of  a  Seotch  country  house,  amongst  hunts- 
men, Hogs,  and  mei'rv  country  .girls  ! 

Before  me  lies  an  Overtnre'to  "  Wuierleij,"  Walter 
Scott's  delicious  story,  which  in  its  charming  length, 
its  romantic  freshness,  its  purely  Enirlish  stamp,  is 
still  , my  favorite  of  all  the  modern  English  novels. 
To  this.  Berlioz  has  made  his  music.  People  will 
ask,  "To  which  chapter?  to  wliich  scene?  why? 
with  what  ohject  ?"  Critics  always  want  to  know 
iust  what  composers  themselves  caimot  tell  ;  and  of- 
ten do  not  iindei-stand  the  tenth  part  of  what  they 
criticize.  Good  heavens  !  when  will  the  time  come 
that  we  shall  no  longer  be  asked  what  we  mean  by 
our  divine  composiiion?  Search  for  consecutive 
fifths  as  much  as  you  please,  gentlemen,  but  do  leave 
us  in  peace.  Here,  however,  the  words  on  the  title- 
page  aflFord  some  cine — 

"Dreams  of  love  and  ladies'  charms 
Give  place  to  honor  and  to  arms." 

This  puts  us  a  little  on  the  scent ;  but  at  the  present 
moment  I  should  like,  above  all,  for  an  orchestra  to 
strike  np  the  overture,  while  a  party  of  readers  sat 
round  to  test  it  by  the  story..  It  would  be  easy  to  de- 
scribe it — cither  in  a  poetical  style,  by  depicting  the 
manifold  Scenes  it  suggests  to  me;  or  by  dissecting 
the  mechanism  of  its  construction.  Each  way  of  ex- 
plaining music  has  its  value ;  at  any  rate,  the  first 
has  not  that  dryness  which,  in  the  latter,  is  a  fault  or 
a  virtue,  as  you  happen  to  take  it.  But  Berlioz's 
music  must  be  heard;  even  looking  at  the  score  does 
not  help  one  much,  and  it  is  useless  to  try  to  gain 
any  idea  of  it  on  the  piano.  Often  the  whole  point 
of  a  passage  lies  in  an  instrumental  effect  ;  in  hand- 
fuls  of  chords  dashed  ofl^  in  some  peculiar  manner; 
in  strange  complications,  which  no  one,  even  with 
the  most  practised  ear,  can  distinctly  represent  to 
himself  liy  the  mere  sight  of  the  notes  on  paper.  If 
one  thoroughly  examines  the  thoughts,  and  considers 
them  separately,  they  often  seem  commonplace,  even 
trivial ;  but  as  a  whole,  in  spite  of  much  to  offend 
and  startle  a  German  ear,  the  music  has  for  me  an 
irresistible  charm.  In  each  of  his  works  Berlioz  is 
different ;  in  each  he  has  ventured  on  new  ground.  I 
hardly  know  whether  to  call  him  ageniiis  or  a  musi- 
cal adventurer.  His  lightning  flashes  grandly  enough; 
but  it  leaves  an  awful  smell  of  sulphur  behind  it. 
One  minute  he  lays  down  big  propositions  and  truths; 
and  the  next,  off  he  goes  into  mere  schoolboy  non- 
sense. To  a  person  who  has  not  attained  to  the  first 
beginnings  of  musical  culture  and  feeling  (and  the 
greater  number  of  people  have  not),  he  must  simply 
appear  a  fool ;  and  doubly  so  to  professional  players* 
who,  for  nine-tenths  of  their  lives,  move  in  one  regu- 
lar round,  and  on  whom  he  makes  demands  such  as 
no  one  else  ever  did.  This  explains  the  resistance 
his  compositions  have  met  with,  and  the  fact  that  it 
takes  years  for  one  of  them  to  reach  the  light  by  a 
proper  performance.  But  the  Overture  to  "  Waver- 
leij"  will  make  its  way  more  easily.  Everybody 
knows  the  story  and  its  hero ;  and  what  can  be  plain- 
er than  the  motto — 

"Dreams  of  love  and  Iadies'j:harma 
Give  place  to  honor  and  to  arms"  ? 

I  sincerely  trust  that  the  Overture  may  become 
known  in  Germany  ;  it  can  injure  none  hut  those 
poor  creatures  to  whom  nothing,  however  good,  can 
he  of  any  use.  It  is  curious,  by  the  way,  that  this 
Overture  bears  a  distant  resemblance  to  Mendels- 
sohn's Meeresstilla. 

Berlioz's  remarks  on  the  title-page  should  not  he 
overlooked.  He  calls  this  Overture  his  "Opus  1," 
and  says  that  he  cancels  his  previously  published 
"Opus  i"  ("Eight  Scenes  from  Faust"),  and  that  the 
Waverlei/  Overture  is  henceforth  to  be  so  considered. 
But  who  can  tell  whether,  at  some  future  time,  the 
second  "Opus  1"  will  also  please  him  no  longer. 
One  should  therefore,  make  haste  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  work,  which,  in  spite  of  some 
youthful  weaknesses,  far  surpasses,  in  greatness  and 
individuality  of  invention,  any  instrumental  music 
which  Franco  has  lately  produced. 

LISZT. 

Bravura  Studies,  arranged  for  the   Pinnoforfe,  from 
Parjanini's  Caprices.     {In  Two  Parts). 

The  original  work  is  entitled,  "24  Capricci  per 
Violino  solo,  composti  e  dedicati  atjii  artisti  da  N.  Paq- 
anini.  (Euvre  \0)"  Twelve  of  these,  adapted  for 
the  piano  by  Robert  Schumann,  appeared  as  long 
ago  as  1833  and  183.').  An  arrangement  of  some  of 
them  also  appeared  in  Paris,  but  I  do  not  remember 
by  whom  they  were   done..    Liszt's   collection    eon- 

*  I  have  often  found  that  it  is  amOTigst  professional  musi- 
cians one  meets  with  the  most  obstinate  narrow-mindedness; 
though,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  seldom  wanting  in  cer- 
tain sound  qualities. 


tains  five  of  the  Caprices  and  an  adaptation  of  the 
celebrated  "Rondo  a  la  Campanella."  His  aim  was 
no  mere  pedantic  imitation,  or  simple  filling  out  of 
the  harmonies  of  the  violin  part;  the  piano  and  the 
violin  produce  their  effects  by  different  means.  The 
all-important  task  was  to  produce  the  same  effect  by 
whatever  means.  Every  one  who  has  heard  Liszt 
knows  how  thoroughly  he  understands  the  capacity 
and  qualities  of  his  instrument.  It  must,  therefore, 
be  most  interesting  to  see  the  compositions  of  the 
greatest  violin-player  (as  far  as  regards  bravura  play- 
ing) of  this  century,  treated  by  the  greatest  piano- 
player  of  our  day.  .  A  glance  at  the  collection,  with 
its  wonderful  array  of  notes,  ranged  up  and  down 
like  the  rafters  of  a  house,  is  enough  to  show  that  we 
have  no  trifle  to  deal  with.  It  is  as  if  in  this  work 
Liszt  had  wanted  to  disclose  all  his  experiences,  and 
to  bequeath  to  posterity  every  secret  of  his  playing: 
in  no  better  way  could  he  have  manifested  his  vener- 
ation for  the  great  deceased  artist  than  by  a  work 
like  this,  so  carefully  worked  out  even  to  the  small- 
est details,  and  reflecting  the  spirit  of  the  original 
with  perfect  fidelity.  If  Schumann  aimed  rather  at 
biingingout  the  poetical  side  of  the  compositions, 
Liszt,  without  neglecting  that,  has  chosen  rather  to 
reflect  its  mechanical  difficulties.  He  very  rightly 
entitles  the  pieces  "Bravura  Studies"  ;  since  they  are 
just  suited  for  playing  in  public  as  show-pieces.  But 
there  are  not  many  who  could  thoroughly  master 
them  ;  perhaps  not  more  than  four  or  five  in  the 
whole  world.  However,  the  difficulty  will  not  pre- 
vent people  from  attempting  them.  Many  are  glad 
to  approach  even  tolerably  near  the  highest  summits 
of  executive  perfection.  When  we  closely  examine 
this  collection,  there  is  no  doubt  that  its  purely  musi- 
cal worth  often  bears  no  proportion  to  its  mechanical 
difficulties.  But  the  title  "5/t/t/y"«answers  for  much 
in  this  case.  We  are  to  practise  diligently,  whatever 
may  be  the  cost. 

'These  are,  perhaps,  the  most  difficult  pieces  ever 
written  for  the  piano,  as  the  originals  are  for  the  vio- 
lin. Paganini  probably  meant  to  express  this  in  his 
charmingly  short  dedication,  "Agli  artisti,"  as  much 
as  to  say,  "We  are  accessible  to  artists  only."  Thus 
it  is  also  with  the  present  arrangement ;  none  but 
real  artists  of  high  standing  could  make  anything  of 
them.  From  this  point  of  view  .alone  can  they  be 
judged.  We  inust  forego  a  regular  analysis  and  com- 
parison of  the  arrangement  with  the  original  ;  it 
would  take  too  much  space,  and  is  best  done  with 
both  before  one.  It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  first 
Study  with  Schumann's  arrangement  of  the  same,  a 
comparison  to  which  Liszt  expressly  invites  us  by 
copying  the  latter,  bar  by  bar,  next  his  own.  In  the 
Italian  edition  it  is  the  sixth  Caprice.  The  last 
number  contains  the  Variations,  which  also  form  the 
last  number  in  the  original  edition,  and  probably 
suggested  to  Ernst  his  "Carneval  de  Venise  ;"  from 
a  musical  point  of  view,  this  one  is  to  me  the  most 
interesting  of  the  whole  ;  but  even  here,  in  the  small 
space  of  a  few  bars,  one  finds  the  most  prodigious 
difficulties,  such  as  even  Liszt  himself  would  have  to 
study.  Whoever  can  master  these  Variations,  so  as 
to  play  them  in  the  easy  playful  style  which  they  re- 
quire, and  make  them  go  like  scenes  in  a  puppet- 
show,  may  travel  all  over  the  world,  confident  that 
he  will  return  with  golden  laurels,  a  second  Liszt- 
Paganini. 

Liszt  at  Leipzig. 

Would  that  it  were  possible  for  me,  my  distant 
friends,  my  unknown  readers,  and  all  you  who  can 
never  hope  to  hear  this  great  arti.<:t  for  yourselves, 
and  yet  eagerly  treasure  every  word  concerning  him, 
would  that  it  were  possible  for  me  to  give  you  a  pic- 
ture of  so  gigantic  a  character.  But  the  difficulties 
are  great.  His  outward  man  is  the  least  hard  to  de- 
pict. It  has  been  often  attempted,  and  his  head  has 
been  compared  to  Schiller's  and  Napoleon's.  And 
inasmuch  as  all  extraordinary  men  seem  to  have  a 
look  in  common — especially  that  of  energy  and  force 
in  the  eye  and  mouth — the  comparison  is  not  entirely 
inaccurate.  In  particular  he  resembles  Napoleon 
when  young,  in  the  well-known  portraits  of  General 
Bonaparte— pale  and  lean,  with  a  marked  profile — 
the  expression  of  the  whole  figure  concentrated  in 
the  brow.  He  also  bears  a  remarkable  likeness  to 
the  late  Ludwig  Schunke — a  likeness  extending  to 
their  common  art ;  so  much  so  that  while  Liszt  was 
playing  it  often  seemed  to  mo  that  I  was  listening  to 
something  I  had  heard  before. 

So  much  for  his  exterior.  To  characterize  his  art 
is  indeed  a  task.  It  is  not  to  be  described  as  play- 
ing of  this  or  that  style  ;  it  is  rather  the  utterance  of 
a  great  intellect  to  whom  nature  has  for  once  given 
the  power  to  conquer  and  rule,  with  the  harmless  im- 
plements of  art  instead  of  the  ordinary  deadly  weap- 
ons. There  are  many  remarkable  artists  of  the  last 
generation,  and  others  still  alive  who  in  many  re- 
spects equal  Liszt ;  and  yet  are  one  and  all  inferior 


to  him,  because  they  hare  not  his  energy  and  bold- 
ness. One  often  hears  a  wish  expressed  that  Thal- 
berg  might  enter  the  lists  with  him.  But  it  is  only 
necessary  to  look  at  the  heads  of  the  two  men  to  pre- 
dict the  result  of  the  contest.  I  recollect  a  well- 
known  Vienna  artist  saying  that  his  countrym.an 
Thalberg  had  the  face  of  a  beautiful  high-bred  lady, 
with  the  nose  of  a  man  ;  but  that  Liszt  might  sit  to 
any  painter  for  a  Greek  god.  And  there  is  some- 
thing of  the  same  difference  between  their  playing. 
As  a  player  Chopin  comes  nearer  to  Liszt — at  least 
he  is  not  a  whit  behind  him  in  fairy-like  delicacy 
and  grace  ;  hut  nearest  of  all  artists  are  Paganini 
and  Malibran,  from  both  of  whom  he  confesses  to 
have  adopted  very  much. 

At  the  present  time  he  is  some  thirty  years  of  age. 
The  successive  steps  of  his  career  are  so  well  known 
to  my  readers,  that  I  need  not  recall  them.  Suftico 
it  to  say  that  he  arrived  in  Leipzig  already  covered 
with  an  amount  of  honor  which  falls  to  the  lot  of 
none  but  artists,  and  with  his  reputation  firmly  estab- 
lished. It  was  thus  difficult  to  say  anything  to  add 
to  his  fame  ;  but  it  was  not  so  difficult  to  ende.avor  to 
endeavor  to  damage  it  a  little,  according  to  an  an- 
cient practice  of  the  mean  and  the  pedantic.  And 
the  plan  was  actually  tried.  It  was  surely  not  Liszt's 
fault  that  the  announcements  were  so  made  as  to 
mystify  the  pablic,  and  that  there  were  mistakes  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  concert.  But  these  things 
were  employed  by  a  well-known  anonymous  lam- 
pooner to  excite  public  feeling  against  him,  and  he 
was  accused  of  coming  to  Leipzig  only  to  satisfy  an 
inordinate  love  of  gain.  We  dismiss,  once  and  for- 
ever, such  unworthy  accusations. 

The  first  concert,  on  the  17th  March,  was  a  remark- 
able sight.  The  audiencee  were  crowded  together 
pell-mell.  The  very  room  did  not  look  like  itself, 
and  the  orchestra  was  filled  with  seats  for  the  public. 
In  the  middle  sat  Liszt.  He  commenced  with  the 
Scherzo  and  Fimle  of  Beethoven's  "Pastoral  Sym- 
phony ;" — a  strange  choice,  and  on  several  accounts, 
not  a  happy  one.  In  one's  own  private  room,  with 
a  friend  or  two,  it  is  possible  to  forget  the  orchestra 
in  the  transcription,  which  is  certainly  most  carefully 
done ;  but  in  public,  in  the  very  hall  in  which  one 
had  heard  the  .symphony  over  and  over  again,  plaj'- 
ed  by  the  band  in  the  most  finished  style,  the  corn- 
parative  weakness  of  the  piano  was  severely  felt,  and 
the  more  severely  the  more  strenuously  it  endeavored 
to  render  the  masses  of  orchestral  sound.  A  simpler 
and  more  suggestive  arrangement  wbuld  probably 
have  been  more  effective.  But  it  served  the  purpose 
of  exhibiting  the  master  on  his  own  instrument,  and 
all  were  content ;  they  had,  at  least,  seen  the  lion 
shake  his  mane.  The  noble  animal  was  soon  to  do 
mightier  things.  His  next  piece  was  a  Fantasia  on 
themes  by  Pacini,  played  in  truly  extraordinary 
fashion.  But  I  would  willingly  have  exchanged  all 
the  astonishing  and  audacious  execution  displayed  in 
this  for  the  magical  delicacy  with  which  he  interpre- 
ted the  Study  that  followed  it.  With  Ihe  single  ex- 
ception of  Chopin,  I  repeat  that  I  know  no  one  to 
approach  him  in  this  style.  He  finished  with  his 
well-known  "Chromatic  Galop,"  and  then,  as  the 
plause  still  continued,  played  the  equally  well-known 
"Bravura  Waltz." 

Liszt  was  too  exhausted  and  unwell  to  give  the 
concert  announced  for  the  next  day.  But,  in  the 
meantime,  a  musical  festival  was  in  preparation,  of 
such  a  nature  that  neither  he  himself,  nor  any  one 
else  present,  should  ever  forget  it.  The  giver  of  the 
festival — Mendelssohn — had  avowedly  chosen  the 
programme  from  compositions  unknown  to  his  guest, 
viz.,  Schubert's  Symphony  in  C;  his  own  Psalm, 
"As  pants  the  Hart  ;"the  JMeeresstille  Overture  ;  three 
Choruses  from  St.  Paul;  and,  for  the  wind-up,Bach's 
Concerto  for  three  pianos,  to  be  played  by  Liszt,  Kil- 
ler, and  himself.  The  whole  thing  had  a  completely 
impromptu  air,  and  it  occupied  three  thoroughly  de- 
lightful hours,  such  as  one  can  hardly  hope  to  enjoy 
again  for  ycar.s.  At  the  end  Liszt  played  a  solo,  and . 
wonderfully  too.  The  party  separated  in  a  slate  of 
delight  and  excitement,  and  the  cheerful  and  bright 
expression  which  lit  up  every  face  shone,  as  it  were, 
like  a  thank-offering  to  the  giver  of  the  festival  for 
his.  homage  to  the  talent  and  fame  of  his  brother-ar- 
tist. 

Liszt's  most  genial  performance,  however,  was  yet 
16  come.  This  was  Weber's  Coiicerlsliwh,  with  which 
he  opened  his  second  concert.  On  this  evening  ibe 
whole  audience,  both  professional  and  non  profession- 
al, were  in  the  most  cordial  humor,  and  the  enthusi- 
asm which  prevailed  durincr  Ihe  piece,  and  at  its  con- 
clusion, surpassed  well  nigh  everything  before  wit- 
nessed. He  started  the  concerto  at  once  with  a  force 
and  majesty  of  expression  bcfittins:  a  procession  to 
the  battle-field,  and  carried  it  on  with  increasing- 
power,  bar  by  b.ir,  until  he  seemed  to  dominate  over 
the  whole  orchestra,  and  to  lead  it   on   in  triumph. 
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At  this  moment  he  really  looked  like  the  great  com- 
mander to  whom  wo  have  already  compared  him,  and 
the  shouts  of  applause  might  well  have  been  mistak- 
en for  "Vive  I'Empereur !"  Besides  the  Concert- 
sluclc,  he  gave  a  Fantasia  on  themes  from  the  Hugue- 
nots, Schubert's  Ave  Maria  and  Serenade,  and  finally, 
at  the  demand  of  the  audience,  the  Erl  King.  But 
the  Concertstiick  was  the  glory  of  the  whole  perform- 
ance. 

Who  it  was  that  suggested  the  crown  of  flowers 
which  was  handed  to  him  at  the  close  by  a  favorite 
lady  singer,  I  know  not,  but  it  was  certainly  well  de- 
served. None  but  a  narrow  and  spiteful  nature 
could  carp,  as  some  have  carped,  at  a  friendly  act  of 
homage  like  this.  To  give  you,  my  friends,  the 
pleasure  which  you  this  day  enjoyed,  this  great  ar- 
tist had  sacrificed  years  of  his  life  :  of  the  labor  his 
art  had  cost  him  you  know  nothing  :  he  gave  you 
the  best  he  had,  his  heart's  blood,  his  very  utmost, 
and  you  grudge  him,  in  return,  a  paltry  garland  ! 

Liszt,  however,  would  not  remain  in  debt.  He 
was  evidently  much  pleased  with  his  warm  reception 
on  the  second  occasion,  and  immediately  stated  his 
readiness  to  give  a  third  concert  for  any  charitable 
institution  that  might  be  selected.  Accordingly,  on 
Monday  last,  he  played  for  the  benefit  of  the  Society 
for  the  Relief  of  decayed  Musicians,  as,  on  the  day 
before,  he  had  done  at  Dresden  for  the  poor.  The 
room  was  crowded  to  suffocation.  The  object  of  the 
concert,  the  programme,  the  co-operation  of  the  most 
favorite  artists,  and,  above  all,  the  presence  of  Liszt 
himself,  combined  to  excite  the  public  sympathy. 
He  arrived  from  Dresden  in  the  morning,  and  al- 
though fatigued  with  his  journey  and  with  the  long 
performance  of  the  day  before,  went  immediately  to 
rehearsal,  so  that  he  had  only  a  short  interval  before 
the  commencement  of  the  concert.  Repose  he  had 
none.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  mention  this,  for 
the  greatest  man  is,  after  all,  but  human,  and  the  ev- 
ident exhaustion  with  which  Liszt  played  in  the  eve- 
ning was  but  the  natural  consequence  of  his  recent 
labors.  lie  showed  his  friendly  feeling  by  choosing 
for  the  concert  compositions  by  three  persons  pres- 
ent, Mendelssohn,  Hiller,  and  myself.  He  selected 
the  new  (D-minor)  Concerto  of  the  first,  some  Stud- 
ies of  Hitler's,  and  several  numbers  from  an  early 
work  of  mine, 'called  "Carneval."  It  will  astonish 
many  a  timid  performer  to  hear  that  he  played  the 
greater  part  of  these  pieces  practically  at  sight !  The 
"Studies"  and  the  "Carneval,"  indeed,"  he  knew 
slightly  before,  but  the  Concerto  he  had  not  seen  till 
a  day  or  two  previously  ;  and,  in  fact,  it  was  impos- 
sible for  him  to  have  found  time  in  that  short  period 
for  any  proper  study  of  it.  I  ventured  to  hint  my 
fear  that  the  rhapsody  of  carnival-life  would  make 
but  little  impression  on  a  general  audience;  but  this 
he  dismissed  at  once,  by  saying  that  he  hoped  it 
would.  Nevertheless,  I  still  believe  he  had  deceived 
himself. 

And  here  I  may  be  allowed  a  word  or  two  on  this 
composition  of  mine.  It  owed  its  origin  to  the  acci- 
dental circumstance  that  the  name  of  a  small  town  in 
which  a  musical  friend  of  mine  resided  contained  let- 
ters answering  to  the  same  notes  as  those  of  my  own 
name ;  and  this  suggested  to  me  one  of  those  jeux  d' 
esprit  which,  since  Bach  set  the  example,  have  been 
common  enough  in  music.  It  was  composed,  piece 
by  piece,  just  at  the  time  of  the  Carnival  of  1835,  but 
my  motive  througliout  was  serious,  and  the  inter-con- 
nexion of  the  wliole  is  clo^e  enough.  Afterwards  I 
added  titles  to  the  different  pieces,  and  called  the 
whole  collection  "Carneval."  It  contains  many 
things  which  may  charm  individual  hearers,  but  the 
moods  of  the  music  change  too  rapidly  to  allow  of 
its  being  followed  by  the  general  public,  who  dislike 
being  disturl)ed  every  other  minute.  This  fact,  as  I 
have  already  said,  h.ad  not  been  sufficiently  consider- 
ed by  my  good  friend  Liszt;  and  though  "he  played 
with  so  much  interest  and  geniality  as  probably  to 
affect  people  hero  and  there,  yet  the  audience  at 
large  remained  unmoved.  With  Hillcr's  Studies  it 
was  very  different.  Being  in  a  familiar  form,  they 
readily  made  tlieir  way,  and  two  of  them — in  D  flat 
and  in  E  minor — were  received  with  great  favor. 
Mendelssohn's  Concerto  we  already  knew  in  all  its 
tranquil  and  masterly  clearness,  through  the  perform- 
ance of  its  composer.  Liszt  played  it,  as  I  said,  al- 
most at  sight,  a  feat  in  wliich  it  would  be  impossible 
for  any  one  to  imitate  him.  His  powers  of  execu- 
tion came  out  in  full  glory  in  the  last  piece  of  the 
programme— the  "Hexameron" — a  set  of  variations 
by  Tlialberg,  Herz,  Pixis,  and  himself.  It  is  truly 
wonderful  to  think  whore  he  can  h.ave  found  strength 
to  repeat,  as  lie  did,  fully  half  the  variations,  and 
then,  to  the  rapture  of  the  audience,  to  wind  up  with 
his  Galop  ! 

In  conclusion,  I  have  only  one  thing  to  regret — 
that  he  did  not  give  the  public  an  opportunity  of 
hearing  him  in   any  of  Chopin's   pieces,   which   he 


plays  incomparably  and  with  the  greatest  affection. 
In  his  own  room  he  cheerfully  plays  anything  one 
asks  for,  and  often  I  have  listened  to  him  there  with 
astonishment.     He  left  us  on  Thursday  morning. 


wnt  S^hoaK 


London. 

Monday  Populak  Concerts.  (From  the  Times, 
March  9) .  A  very  interesting  novelty  was  introduc- 
ed on  Monday  night,  in  the  shape  of  an  Oltet,  for 
string  and  wind  instruments,  by  Schubert.  Some 
will,  doubtless,  think  it  strange  that  this  remarkable 
work  should  never  till  now  have  been  heard  at  the 
Monday  Popular  Concerts,  but  they  canbardly  have 
taken  into  consideration  the  extraordinary  number  of 
compositions,  in  almost  every  form,  which  have  been 
brought  forward  at  St.  James's  Hall  since  February 
1859.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  even  Mozart 
and  Beethoven  have  left  many  splendid  pieces  that 
still  await  a  hearing  ;  that  Haydn  has,  at  least  fifty 
quartets  wholly  unknown  to  the  large  majority  of 
Mr.  Chappell's  supporters  ;  that  Spohr  has  a  very 
great  number  to  select  from,  and  that  Mendelssohn 
is  not  by  any  means  exhausted.  The  movement  on 
behalf  of  Schumann  has  of  late  introduced  a  new  ele- 
ment, and  while  the  degree  of  absolute  merit  belong- 
ing to  that  master  is  and  is  likely  to  remain  a  ve.xed 
question,  his  works  are  not  frequently  allowed  to  take 
precedence  of  others  about  which  there  could  possibly 
be  no  question  at  all.  Not  only  Schumann,  but 
Schumann's  prot^gis  and  imitators  have  been  admit- 
ted ;  and  only  the  other  night  we  were  favored  with 
a  specimen  of  Herr  Johannes  Brahms,  about  whom 
Schumann  openly  preached  as  the  new  light  that  was 
to  clear  up  all  difficulties.  Nevertheless,  the  Sestet 
in  B  flat,  for  string  instruments,  of  Herr  Brahms  fell 
dead,  admirably  as  it  was  played  by  Herr  Joachim 
and  his  associates.  .  .  . 

That  Schubert  was  one  of  the  most  wonderfully 
gifted  of  musicians  is  beyond  dispute.  His  six  hun- 
dred songs  alone  would  have  proclaimed  that ;  but 
now  one  great  instrumental  composition  after  anoth- 
er, in  the  shape  of  symphony,  quintet,  quartet,  sona- 
ta, &c.,  comes  to  proclaim  it  with  tenfold  emphasis. 
Not  the  least  convincing  among  them  is  the  Ottet  in- 
troduced for  the  first  time  on  the  occasion  under  no- 
tice— a  work  of  genius,  if  there  ever  was  one.  The 
two  movements — andante  with  variations  and  minuet 
with  trio — omitted  from  the  seven  of  which  the  entire 
work  consists,  are  comparatively  unimportant,  al- 
though none  who  are  acquainted  with  them  can  deny 
their  beauty.  They  are,  however,  in  the  manner  of 
Spohr,  a  manner  which  happily  Schubert  veiy  rarely 
adopted.  On  the  whole,  therefore  the  Ottet  may  be 
said  to  have  enjoyed  a  fair  opportunity  of  apprecia- 
tion ;  and,  thanks  to  its  splendid  execution  by  MM. 
Joachim,  Ries  (violins),  Blagrove  ("viola),  Piatti 
(violoncello),  Reynolds  (double-bass),  Lazarus  (clar- 
inetj,  C.  Harper  (horn),  and  Winterbottom  (bas- 
soon), the  audience  were  well  initiated  into  the  count- 
less beauties  of  detail  which  keep  up  its  interest  from 
one  end  to  the  other.  The  applause  at  the  termina- 
tion was  enthusiastic,  and  two  of  the  movements — an 
exquisite  andante  in  B  flat,  and  a  scherzo  with  trio 
that  might  have  been  signed  "Beethoven" — would 
cheerfully  have  been  listened  to  again  by  the  whole 
room,  so  engagingly  melodious  is  the  one,  and  so 
full  of  vigorous  life  the  other. 

Herr  Joachim  added  to  the  attractions  of  the  con- 
cert by  the  most  magnificent  performance  even  he 
has  given  of  J.  S.  Bach's  marvellous  Ciiaconne  with 
variations  ;  the  thunders  of  applause  that  followed 
compelled  the  unequalled  artist  again  to  come 
forward  and  play  the  opening' prelude  to  one  of  the 
same  composer's  solo  sonatas.  The  pianist  was  Herr 
Ernst  Pauer,  whose  classical  taste  was  manifested  in 
his  choice  for  solo  of  the  Fantasia  in  F  sharp  minor 
by  Mendelssohn.  The  other  instrumental  piece  was 
Beethoven's  trio  in  E  flat.  No.  1,  Op.  1,  played  by 
MM.  Pauer,  Joachim,  and  Piatti. 

{From  the  Morning  Star,  March  20.)  Mme.  Ara- 
bella Goddard  took  her  annual  benefit  on  Monday 
evening,  and  once  more  evidenced  her  untiring  zeal 
for  the  art  of  which  she  is  so  bright  an  ornament,  by 
producing  for  the  first  time  at  these  concerts,  Beetho- 
ven's stupendous  pianoforte  sonata  in  B  flat  major. 
Op.  106,  written  by  its  illustrious  composer  late  in 
life,  and  during  a  season  of  great  adversity,  inasmuch 
as  this  very  work  had  to  be  sold  in  London  to  meet 
the  then  existing  necessity  Beethoven  had  for  funds. 
He  says  in  his  letter  to  his  friend  and  pupil,  Ferdi- 
nand Ries  : — "Don't  forget  Sonata  Op.  V06,  and  the 
money."  The  work,  however,  has  hardly  ever  been 
played,  as  it  contains  passages  insurmountable  even 
to  most  professors.  It  opens  with  a  pompous  allegro; 
the  theme,  which  is  particularly  striking,  is  workecl 


through  several  progressions  of  harmony  until  the 
scherzo  is  reached,  which  is  of  the  truly  Beethoven 
kind,  playful  and  spirited  throughout.  This  at  last 
gives  way  to  an  adagio  in  the  remote  key  of  F  sharp 
minor,  which,  perhaps,  is  the  most  impassioned  move- 
ment ever  written  for  the  piano.  Beethoven  seems, 
as  it  were,  to  have  taken  his  favorite  instrument  into 
his  confidence,  and  knowing,  as  we  do,  the  anguish 
of  his  mind  at  the  time  of  its  composition,  it  would 
seem  that  he  poured  out  his  soul  in  this  wonderful 
lamentation,  as  it  winds  its  way  through  the  various 
transition  of  keys,  until,  apparently  wearied  with  it- 
self, it  dies  in  a  pianissimo  effect.  The  listener  is 
only  awakened  from  his  reverie  as  the  concluding 
allegro  risoltito  is  dashed  off,  which  being  in  the  fugue 
style,  it  bi-ings  about  that  charming  antagonism  of 
ideas  which  Beethoven  knew  so  well  how  to  treat. 
The  climax  of  the  Jinale  is  reached  in  a  majestic  pas- 
sage built  upon  the  original  theme.  Mme.  Goddard, 
by  this  exertion  of  her  splendid  talent  in  producing 
an  almost  unplayable  work,  has  earned  the  thanks  of 
all  amateurs,  and  has  achieved  the  supremacy  over 
all  living  pianists.  The  fair  performer  seemed  to 
linger  on  the  pathetic  tones  of  the  great  arfa^io  move- 
ment with  a  fondness  that  spoke  with  an  eloquence 
we  can  only  record,  but  which  it  is  impossible  to  de- 
scribe. When  Mme.  Goddard  retired  after  this  re- 
markable display,  a  perfect  ovation  followed  her,  un- 
til she  was  compelled  to  reappear  on  the  platform,  in 
acknowledgment  of  applause  as  hearty  and  genuine 
as  we  have  ever  heard  accorded  to  any  artist  on  any 
occasion.  The  concert  opened  with  Mozart's  quartet 
in  D  minior,  for  two  violins,  viola,  and  violoncello, 
performed  by  Messrs.  Joachim,  Ries,  Blagrove,  and 
Piatti.  The  last  named  gentleman  also  performed  a 
sonata  in  C  major,  by  Boccherini,  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  obtain  an  encore  for  the  finale.  The  concert 
concluded  with  the  Kreutzer  Sonata,  played,  of 
course  by  Mme.  Goddard  and  Herr  Joachim.  Mr. 
Cummings  sang  Handel's  "Deeper  and  deeper  still," 
from  .Tephtha,  and  a  novelty  in  the  shape  of  a  song 
called  "The  Sonnet,"  written  by  Mendelssohn  in 
1831,  and  now  for  the  first  time  published.  Mr. 
Benedict  was  the  conductor. 

Old  Philhakmonic.  [From  the  Orchestra,  March 
16).  The  Philharmonic  Society  inaugurated  its  fifty- 
fifth  season  on  Monday,  Mr.  W.  G.  Cusins  appear- 
ing for  the  first  time  in  the  post  of  conductor,  vacat- 
ed by  the  retirement  of  Professor  Sterndale  Bennett. 
The  late  conductor  retired  with  the  respects  of  many 
of  the  Society's  well-wishers  ;  for  his  personal  friends 
outnumbered  even  his  admirers.  As  a  condnctor 
Professor  Bennett  might  have  attained  a  higher  posi- 
tion if  his  abilities  in  other  respects  had  not  thrown 
those  special  talents  into  the  shade.  Mr.  Cusins  has 
undertaken  a  task  of  considerable  diflSculty,  to  which, 
however,  we  consider  him  fully  equal.  Despite  oc- 
casional cavillers  and  lukewarm  supporters,  we  fully 
accredit  Mr.  Cusins  with  the  power  to  deal  with  any 
emergency  ;  an  opinion  further  substantiated  by  his 
successful  de'but  on  Monday.  The  ordeal  was  no 
light  one  :  Mr.  Cusins  had  before  him  the  hostile  and 
censorious  as  well  as  the  friendly  ;  but  the  issue  left 
but  one  opinion — that  the  new  conductor  is  the  man 
for  his  post.  His  beat  is  firm  and  decided,  he  pos- 
sessed full  control  over  his  band,  and  was  evidently 
master  of  the  task  before  him.  In  the  first  piece  of 
the  programme,  the  C  minor  Symphony  of  Mendels- 
sohn, composed  in  1824,  when  the  composer  was  be- 
tween 14  and  15,  the  qualities  of  conductor  and  band 
were  put  to  the  test;  but  Mr.  Cusins  was  evidently 
acquainted  with  every  note.  A  stronger  trial  was 
Beethoven's  glorious  Symphony  in  A,  but  one  which 
was  no  less  successfully  surmounted.  An  overture 
of  Professor  Bennett's — the  "Naiads" — was  given  as 
a  little  memorial  compliment,  which  was  perfectly 
appreciated  by  the  audience  ;  and  Cherubini's  "Aben- 
cerrages"  made  up  the  programme.  Herr  Joachim 
was  in  good  force,  and  his  fine  playing  showed  to 
great  advantage  with  the  orchestral  accompaniments 
played  in  such  a  manner  as  to  preserve  a  correct  mu- 
sical perspective.  The  vocalists  were  Miss  Louisa 
Pyne  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Cummings. 

Henry  Leslie's  Choir.  A  second  extra  con- 
cert was  given,  when  the  "Antigone"  was  repeated, 
omitting  the  bulk  of  the  read  text,  which  Miss  Kate 
Saville  previously  delivered.  The  execution  was 
highly  satisfactory — finer  if  possible  than  on  the  fiist 
occasion.  A  miscellaneous  selection  followed,  in- 
eluding  the  overtures  to  Cherubini's  "i)c!i3rjb!irn^es" 
and  to  "Oberon,"  and  an  admirable  playing  by  Mr. 
Charles  Hallc  of  Beethoven's  fourth  piano  concerto 
in  C.  Miss  Ada  Jackson  sang  very  well,  and  Mr. 
Cummings  was  in  excellent  voice. 

Musical  Society  op  London.  The  ninth  sea- 
son commenced  March  20.  We  had  the  "  Walpur- 
gis-Nacht"  cantata  executed  in  a  style  which  only  had 
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one  defect — the  solo  singing  of  Mr.  Leigh  Wilson, 
who  was  inaudible  beyond  the  first  half  dozen  rows 
of  stalls.  Miss  Julia  Elton  was  discriminating,  if  her 
audience  were  cold  ;  Mr.  Lewis  Thomas  sang  care- 
fully and  well.  Haydn's  familiar  symphony  in  E 
flat  was  performed  with  much  gusto,  and  the  elabo- 
rate andante  found  general  favor.  A  quaint  and 
pleasing  ei?ect  was  attained  in  Schumann's  vocal 
piece,  "Gipsy-Life,"  sung  by  eighty  choristers  and 
full  orchestra  ;  it  provoked  an  encore.  Mme.  Schu- 
mann's playing  formed  a  strong  point  d'appui ;  the 
delightful  concerto  by  Mozart,  in  D  minor,  and  the 
Clioral  Fant.isia  of  Beethoven  brought  out  her  elab- 
orate and  delicate  style  of  playing  and  her  won- 
derful bravura. 


Paris. 

Opera.  Of  "Verdi's  new  piece,  "Don  Carlos," 
the  correspondent  of  the  Orchestra  writes  (March 
20)  as  follows.  Verdi's  imagination  like,  that  of  his 
own  gypsy  Azucena,  seems  still  haunted  by  the 
whirling  music  of  burnings  at  the  stake  : 

As  regards  the  lyrical  portion,  I  can  only  repeat 
my  first  impression  :  it  is  indifferently  dull,  and  its 
dullness  is  only  relieved   by  a  lively    trio,  a   great 
march,  and  iho  one  air  for  mezzo-soprano.     Of  the 
libretto  there  is  a  little  more  to  be  said,  though  but 
small  redeeming  things.     I  told  you    the  plot  was 
Schiller's,  and  so  it  is,  but  there  are   deviations  from 
the  original,  which  I  find  on  comparing  notes;  and 
the  librettists'  interpolations,  omissions,  and  altera- 
tions  are   not   improvements.     But  as  no  one  ever 
reads,  and  few  can  understand  the  plot  of  an  opera, 
or  are  disposed  to  criticize  the  dialogue,  let  that  pass. 
The   first   scene  represents   the  forest  of  Fontaine- 
bleau.     The  ground  is  covered  with  hoar  frost,  which 
gives  to  the  scene  as  dreary  an  aspect  as  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne  in  the  famous  picture,  'The  Duel  after  the 
Masquerade."     Elizabeth  of  V^alois  (Madame  Sass) 
has  escaped  from  the  neighboring  castle,  from  whose 
turrets  the  lights  are  gleaming,  to  meet  her   lover  in 
the  forest.     The  season  is  somewhat  unpropitious  to 
billing  and  cooing  ;  but  they  impart  their  loves  in  a 
duet  which  was  scarcely  audible,  since  it  was  drowned 
by  a  running  accompaniment  of  opera  doors  being 
slammed,  and  by  obese  Frenchmen  waddling  their 
way  to  their  stalls  and  putting  more  punctual  people 
to  intolerable  annoyance  and  inconvenience.     This 
is  always  the  case  In  Paris  ;  for  men  will  smoke  after 
dinner,  and  ladies   must   take   many  last   lingering 
glances   at   their  mirrors,  give  finishing   touches  of 
pearl    powder,    readjust    their   chignons,  and    hold 
post-prandial   consultations  with   their   maids.     We 
must  therefore  suspend  our  criticism  on  the  first  act. 
The  second  is  dull  enough.     A  monk  roams  about 
the  dreary  corridor  of  the  St.  Just  Monastery.     He 
murmurs    his    resolve    to   save   his   grandson   from 
Philip's  wrath  ;  and  from   this  we  glean  that  from 
under  that   monkish  cowl  gloom  the   once-dreaded 
features  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  the  monarchical  Brother 
Ignatius.      In    the    next    scene    the    Marquis    Posa 
(Faure)  duets  with  the  Don,  who  entrusts  him  with  a 
letter  for  the  Princess.     She  has   become  his  father's 
bride,  and  the  Don's  respect  for  his  papa  does  not 
dispel  his  intention  to  become  a  correspondent  in  a 
divorce  case.     The  Don  has  evidently  some  dread  of 
M.  Vandal,  since  he  enjoins  his  Mercury  to  be  speci- 
ally mindful  of  the   missive.     In  the  next  act  he  de- 
livers it  10  the  Queen,  and  flirts  with  the  Princess  of 
Eboli,  her  lady  of   honor,  whilst  the  Queen  reads  her 
love-letter.     "This  trio  is  gay,  impassioned,  sparkling 
— Verdi  all  over.     In  its  delineation  of  the  combined 
expression  of  contending  passions  blending  in  exqui- 
site  harmony,  it  recalls  the   glorious  quatuor  from 
"Rigoletto ;"  for   ever  and   anon   the   fierce  wail  of 
blighted  love  is  heard  through   the  badinage  of  the 
courtly  danger.     The  next  act  is  ushered  in,  by  a  bal- 
let in  which  Gallic  disjecta  membra  are  displayed  with 
their  wonted  prodigality.     The  scene,  however,  is  of 
surpassing   splendor,  and  displays   with   marvellous 
exactitude  the  architectural  beauties  of  the  Plaza  and 
Cathedral  at  Valladolid.     The  gloomy  King  Philip 
marches  at  the  head  of  a  brilliant   retinue  with    his 
bride;  gladness  beams  upon  that   gloomy  brow  ;  his 
bosom's  lord  sits  lightly  on  his  throne,  for  no  odor 
is  so  grateful  to  the  nostrils  as  the  flesh  of  a  roasted 
heretic,  and  the  steak  is  already  prepared ;  the   fires 
gleam  in  the  Plaza,  and   a   goodly  batch  of  accursed 
Protestants  stand  ready  to  be  grilled.  Don  Carlos  en- 
ters at  the  head  of  a  Flemish  deputation  :  he  asks  for 
some  privileges  for  those  provinces,  and  for  mercy 
for  the  heretics.    The  King  has  no  mercy,  no  privi- 
leges.    His  son  draws  his  sword,  and  seems  as  though 
he  would  renew  M.  Lemaire's  parricidal  exploits ; 
but  he  is  disarmed,  and  the  King  goes  off  with  his  re- 
tinue to   his  congenial   amusements,  his   pious   and 
paternal  pleasures  being  sweetened  by  the  reflection 


that  his  son  is  in  a  dungeon,  whence  he  would  never 
emerge.  The  march  which  escorts  this  pageant  is 
magnificent  in  its  melody  ;  it  may  become  popular 
as  the  marches  in  the  "Prophete"  and  "Faust,"  with- 
out, however,  resembling  either;  and  exquisitely 
beautiful  is  the  Queen's  prayer  for  the  souls  of  the 
heretics  as  they  writhe  at  the  slake  during  the  auto- 
da-fi.  The  last  act  is  a  wild  confusion  of  discordant 
sounds.  They  who  had  fallen  asleep — and  their 
name  was  legion — dreamed  that  they  were  in  the 
Tower  of  Babel,  and  the  wakeful  fancied  that  they 
were  in  the  Exhibition,  where  the  clang  of  m3'riads 
of  hammers  vibrates  on  the  tympanum  with  the  howls 
of  angry  exhibitors,  who  find  some  rival  installed  in 
their  vicinity.  And  amidst  this  wild  confusion  of 
wind  and  stringed  instruments,  spirit-stirring  drums 
and  ear-piercing  fifes,  the  curtain  fell,  and  from  a 
lively  recollection  of  past  favors,  the  cries  were  loud 
for  Verdi ;  but  Verdi  knew  and  felt  that  he  had  fail- 
ed. He  had  made  off  in  despair:  but  people  saw  a 
fine  face  behind  a  black  beard  in  one  of  the  boxes, 
and  gave  a  thundering  reception  to  the  owner,  who 
turned  out  not  to  be  Verdi  at  all,  but  Baron  Billing. 
Such  is  popularity.  Meanwhile  "Don  Carlos"  is  a 
fiasco,  as  results  have  proved.  The  stalls  for  the 
first  representation  were  sold  at  150f  in  the  morning, 
and  rose  to  600f.  in  the  evening.  The  other  night 
many  stalls  were  empty,  and  there  will  be  still  many 
more  aching  voids  at  the  subsequent  representations. 
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BOSTON.  APRIL   13,  1867. 

Concerts. 
The  Harvard  Musicai,  Association 
brought  its  second  series  (of  Eight  Symphony 
Concerts)  to  a  successful  close  on  Friday  after- 
noon, March  29.  All  of  these  occasions  will  re- 
main memorable  with  true  music-lovers ;  but 
scarcely  one  of  them  proved  more  delightful  than 
this  last.  The  only  fault  was  that  in  length  it 
largely  overreached  the  usual  two  hours.  This 
was  the  programme  : 

Toccata  in  F,  composecl  for  Organ Bach. 

Arraneed  for  Orchestra  by  H.  Esser. 
Concert  Aria  ;  "Non  temer,"  with  Violin  Obbligato. 

Mozart. 
Misf?  J.  E.  Houston,  and  Mr.  Wm.  Schultze. 

"Piano-forte  Concerto,  in  G,  Op.  58 Beethoven. 

Hugo  Leonhard. 

Third  Symphony:  "Eroica,"  ia  E  flat Beethoven. 

Andante  Spianato  and  Polonaise  Brilliante,  Op.  22.  for 

Piano,  with  Orche-^tra Chopin. 

Hugo  Leonhard. 
Overture:  "Meeresstille  und  gluckliche  Fahrt'"  (Bp- 
calmedatSea;  a  Breeze;  Happy  Voyage;  Coming 
into  Port) Mendelssohn. 

The  Bach  Toccata  rolled  along  more  grandly 
even  than  it  did  last  year,  and  in  the  orchestral 
form  is  certainly  more  clear  to  most  ears  than  up- 
on the  Organ.  How  full  of  hearty,  healthy  life 
it  is  !  It  gives  you  a  sense  of  generous,  exhaust- 
less  power,  of  genius  ten-fold  stronger  by  its  fond 
conformity  to  law,  or  rather  of  genius  instinct 
with  law,  true  to  itself  and  that  a)  once.  Beau- 
tiful and  grand  and  joyous  it  rolls  on  in  rich,  full 
waves.  We  heard  the  pianist  say  ("during  its  re- 
hearsal) that  it  put  him  in  the  right  state  to  play 
afterwards,  it  "sounds  so  comfortable  and  makes 
one  feel  so  comfortable."  And  so  indeed  it 
proved  when  his  turn  came. 

What  fitter  place  than  this,  then,  to  do  justice 
to  Mr.  Leonhard's  admirable  playing  of  Beet- 
hoven's fourth  Concerto,  the  most  poetic,  finely 
imaginative  of  them  all,  in  G  ?  His  execution  of 
the  same  task  was  one  of  the  choice  experiences 
of  last  year's  concerts.  Then  we  thought  no 
praise  could  be  too  much  for  his  rendering  of  it, 
and  we  were  moved  to  write :  "In  technical  re- 
spects and  in  poetic,  nice  conception  and  feeling 
of  every  beauty,  in  thoroughly  musical  and  vital 
touch,  it  lacked  nothing,  nor,  as  a  whole,  could 
we  conceive  of  its  being  played  better.  The  Al- 
legro is  extremely  difficult,  a  series  of  fitful  pas- 


sages" (all  products  of  one  creative  mood,  how- 
ever, and  related  by  close  logical  affinity),  "short 
flights  of  fancy,  delicate  and  bold,  in  which  a  cer- 
tain wilful  plenty  of  bravura  is  thoroughly  vital- 
ized with  poesy, — coruscations  and  reflexions,  as 
it  were,  from  the  highly  charged  orchestral  back- 
ground where  the  continuity  of  the  main  theme 
is  all  the  time  kept  up.  These  passages  were 
played  with  perfect  precision  and  fine  accent,  no 
exaggeration  and  no  falling  short ;  even  those 
double  trills  in  the  same  hand,  which  one  would 
think  too  much  for  any  mortal  fingers,  came  out 
clear  and  even  ;  and  the  elaborate  cadenza  by 
Moscheles,  in  which  he  struck  out  great  chords 
with  such  Beethoven  like  fire,  made  great  efiect. 
The  Andante,  short  as  it  is,  and  simple,  is  a  piece 
of  transcendent  beauty,  full  of  meaning.  Here 
the  musing,  subdued  cantabile  passages,  in  an- 
swer to  the  repeated  stern  call  of  the  orchestra, 
were  so  purely  musical  and  chaste  that,  in  this  in- 
terval of  ideal,  inward  music,  we  forgot  for  once 
all  about  execution,  to  be  made  pleasantly  aware 
again  of  its  triumphs,  in  a  lighter  form,  by  the 
graceful  Eondo  Finale,  with  another  Moscheles 
cadenza.  Mr.  L.,  we  believe,  had  never  played 
with  orchestra  before,  and  he  at  once  placed 
himself  in  the  front  rank."  Has  he  not  kept  the 
place  ?  And  could  anything  be  farther  from  the 
fact  than  the  disparaging  record  which  certain 
newspapers  have  made  of  his  performance  of  the 
same  work  this  second  time  ?  In  comparing  our 
unreserved  praise  of  last  year  with  the  fresh  im- 
pression this  time,  we  cannot  find  it  in  the  least 
exaggerated,  and  therefore  do  we  recall  it  now. 
Indeed  the  artist  seemed  to  do  even  better  than 
before,  and  in  clear,  vital  touch,  in  light  and 
shade,  in  exquisite  finish,  in  intelligent,  intelli- 
gible conception  and  feeling  of  the  work  as  a 
whole,  to  have  gained,  if  that  were  possible. 
Such  possession  with  the  spirit  of  the  whole,  such 
mastery  of  every  detail,  was  enough  to  ask  of 
any  interpreter : — and  yet  it  has  been  hinted 
that  he  came  to  it  unprepared  !  Such  was  not 
the  feeling  of  the  audience,  judging  by  the  breath- 
less attention  and  the  spontaneous  applause ;  and 
surely  not  ot  artists  and  musicians,  who  compared 
notes  together  with  delight  after  it.  In  the  piece 
from  Chopin — Andante  for  piano  alone,  followed 
by  brilliant  Polonaise  with  orchestra,  the  perform- 
er still  grew  in  favor  and  was  recalled  with  great 
warmth  and  unanimity. 

The  Aria :  "iVore  temer,"  in  which  Mozart 
seems  to  have  worked  up  some  of  the  superabun- 
dance of  lyrical  inspiration  for  which  he  could 
not  find  room  in  his  first  great  opera  "Idomeneo," 
has  only  been  heard  here  once  before,  in  the  su- 
perb singing  of  Parepa-Rosa.  It  is  in  the  larg- 
est, noblest,  highest  dramatic  style  of  the  compo- 
ser, an  anticipation  of  the  true  Donna  Anna  vein. 
Miss  HotrsTON  had  a  trying  task  and  made  a 
good  success  in  it.  She  threw  herself  into  it  with 
feeling,  and,  while  her  rendering  was  unequal, 
partly  from  want  of  greater  weight  of  voice, 
there  were  passages  which  came  out  with  right 
dramatic  ring  and  fervor.  It  was  an  earnest, 
sincere  lyric  effort,  and  went  to  the  heart.  Per- 
haps the  richly  ornamental  Violin  obhligato  part, 
which  Mr.  Schultze  played  so  finely,  caught 
the  light  too  much  to  allow  the  voiee  due  promi- 
nence. Orchestrally  and  vocally,  taken  all  to- 
gether, it  is  a  noble  piece,  and  we  hope  that  an- 
other time  the  opening  recitative  may  not  be 
omitted. 
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The  "Heroic  Sympliony,"  third  of  the  nine,  and 
first  of  the  great  ones,  in  which  Beethoven  was 
all  himself  and  like  no  other,  had  not  been  heard 
here  for  some  years.  It  is  more  seldom  played 
than  any  other  but  the  ninth,  and,  for  some  rea- 
son hard  to  explain,  it  seems  to  excite  less  enthu- 
siasm in  a  general  public.  Yet  it  is  one  of  the 
grandest,  richest  and  most  beautiful  of  symphon- 
ic creations ;  altogether  noble  and  heroic  in  its 
whole  intention,  setting  with  a  steady,  broad,  re- 
sistless current  toward  its  end.  Possibly  the 
somewhat  broken  up,  ingenious  character  of  the 
last  movement,  with  its  variations,  its  polyphonic, 
learned  air  in  the  working  of  two  themes,  may 
distract  and  fatigue  the  mind  at  last  after  the 
clear  and  unmistakeable  splendor  of  the  first  Al- 
legro, the  profound,  universal,  great  grief  (with 
visitations  of  divine  hope)  in  the  Marcia  funeire, 
and  the  exciting  multitudinous  stir  of  the  all-alive 
Scherzo.  But  from  beginning  to  end  the  whole 
work  is  crowded  with  beauties,  and  new  ones  re- 
veal themselves  on  every  hearing.  This  time  we 
think  the  Symphony  was  better  appreciated  than 
ever  before  in  Boston  ;  Mr.  Zerrahn  had  given 
it  a  careful  rehearsal,  and  the  orchestra  were 
well  up  to  their  task. 

The  Mendelssohn  Overture  was  also  a  revival 
of  long  ago.  "Calm  Sea  and  Prosperous  Voyage" 
it  has  been  common  to  translate  its  title,  thereby 
conveying  a  wholly  false  and  absurd  idea  of  its 
meaning ;  for  how  could  there  be  a  prosperous 
voyage  over  a  calm  sea  ?  It  is  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  of  Mendelssohn's  overtures,  and  one 
of  the  most  graphic  and  delicious  instances  that 
exist  of  the  descriptive  power  of  instrumental 
music — not  descriptive  in  a  clap-trap  literal  way, 
but  in  a  true  sense,  which  describes  emotions  and 
hints  pictures,  lett  however  to  the  option  of  the 
hearer's  free  imagination.  It  is  a  musical  pic- 
ture in  richly  blended,  now  subdued,  now  fresh- 
est colors.  First,  the  long-drawn,  indolent  drow- 
sy harmonies,  with  sense  of  satiety  of  quiet  in 
them,  recall  the  feeling  of  being  becalmed  at 
sea  ;  but  the  art  is  too  interesting,  too  much  poe- 
try there,  to  let  it  become  tedious.  Then  the 
rising  of  a  breeze,  which  seems  to  creep  through 
all  the  sails  and  tackle  of  the  good  ship,  and  set 
all  in  fitful,  confused  motion,  till  every  thing  at 
last  takes  one  direction,  and  with  buoyant 
rliyfhm.  and  exhilarating  melody,  on  we  go  mer- 
rily bnfore  the  wind  ;  a  plenty  of  side  thoughts 
catch  and  I'harm  attention  for  a  moment ;  snatch- 
es of  can/aiiVe  from  'cello,  bassoon,  &c.,  heard 
now  and  then  amid  the  general  onsweep,  suggest 
song  and  serenade  and  sentimental,  happy  times 
on  deck,  under  the  stars;  now  the  wind  is  smart 
and  ruffles  all  with  a  good  will;  now  the  motion 
is  as  smooth  and  tranquil  as  an  infant's  sleep; 
and  now  what  moan  those  great  sighs,  in  full 
chords,  repcati^d  higher  and  higher,  that  spring 
up  so  uncalled  and  so  significant  ?  Every  one 
who  has  been  houndinji  cheerily  along  in  mid 
ocean  must  have  heard  them,  and  they  reveal  a 
true  instinct  nf  what  is  (■liaracteristi<'  in  ocean 
life.  Mysterious  soimdsof  .in  a[ipnlling  grandeur ; 
lint  merrily  on  we  bound,  fortretfing  them  ;  and 
witii  s^ilute  nf  guns  and  blaze  of  trumpets  we  are 
sailiuL'  info  port.  One  of  the  happiest  render- 
uies  wliirli  (lur  nrehestra  have  ever  ijiven  us  was 
this. 

And  filly  witli  ttiis  music  came  the  good  sliip 
Svniphotiy  Coru-erts,  with  (lying  colors  inscribed 
"M-.\rvaiil."  safi-Iy  into  pnri  at  the  end  of  this 
second  happy  and  eventful  voyage. 


A  proper  celebration  after  landing,  with  grate- 
ful testimonial  to  the  gallant  crew  (the  orches- 
tra) was  the  performance  of  the  Ninth  Sympho- 
ny, with  "Hymn  to  Joy,"  yesterday  ;  a  Festival 
with  that  same  picture  Overture  for  frontispiece  ; 
of  which  next  time. 

Miss  Addie  S.  Ryan's  Concert,  at  Horticul- 
tural Hall,  March  30,  was  a  well-earned  and  hearty 
compliment  to  herself,  and  an  occasion  of  real  musi- 
cal interest,  as  the  programme  shows  : 

1.  Allegro  from  Quintet  in  B  tlat Mendelssohn. 

Mendplssohn  Quintette  Club. 

2.  Festgesang  an  die  Eiinstler Mendelssohn. 

Orpheus  Musical  Society. 

3.  Aria.    From  Titug Mozart. 

(With  Clarinet  Oblijafo  by  T.  Ryan.l 

4.  Piano  Solo.    (Andante  spainato  and  Polonaise). Chopin. 

Mr.  Leonhard. 

5.  Tyrolese  Song H.  Proch. 

Miss  Loring. 

6.  Duet.    Liebesgarten Schumann. 

Miss  Ryan  and  Mr.  Kreissmann. 

8-  Soogs         {  ^.XT„ife™e"To.kslied.  }  -Mendelssohu. 
Miss  Ryan. 

9.  Violin  Solo.    Tarantelle P.  Schubert. 

Mr.  Bleisel. 

10.  Aria.    From  "Die  Entfiihrung." Mozart. 

Mr.  Kreissmann. 

11.  Duet.    (From  '-Cosi  fan  tutte") Mozart.- 

Misses  Loring  and  Ryan. 

12.  Second  Finale.     From  "Robert  le  Diahle,". Meyerbeer. 

Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club. 

The  concert  liegan  late,  and  we  were  only  .able  to 
hear  the  first  three  pieces.  MendeLssohn's  nohle 
chorus  to  words  from  Schiller's  "Ode  to  the  Artists" 
(sung  here  some  eight  years  since  at  the  Schiller 
Festival)  was  well  sung  by  the  "Orpheus,"  and 
made  as  effective  as  the  hall  would  allow.  Miss 
Ryan  had  chosen  admirably  in  her  Mozart  Aria,  and 
sang  it  with  rich,  warm,  sympathatic  voice  and  good 
style  and  expression,  though,  from  accidental  cause, 
with  not  entire  freedom  from  constraint.  It  was 
however,  a  highly  creditable  and  rewarding  effort. 

New  England  Conservatory  of  Music.  This 
suddenly  arrived  institution  (already,  we  are  told, 
extremely  flonrishino;  in  a  business  way)  inaugurated 
itself  by  a  "Grand  Vocal  and  Orchestral  Concert," 
in  the  Music  H.ill,  on  the  same  evening,  March  30.) 
The  programme  was  rather  mixed,  and  not  much 
after  a  Leipzig  or  any  classically  educational  model  ; 
but  it  contained  some  sterling  things,  and  others  in- 
teresting for  their  novelty,  with  a  long  array  of 
soloists.  An  orchestra  of  fair  size,  under  Zerrahn, 
opened  the  concert  with  the  "Hebrides"  overture 
and  closed  it  with  the  Finale  from  the  Fifth  Sym- 
pliony. Miss  Houston  sang  again  tlie  ^'Nojriemer" 
with  Mr.  H.  Suck  for  Violin  Ohligato,  and  with 
more  favor  than  before,  it  seems.  Mr.  J.  K.  Paine 
had  a  warm  reception  at  his  first  appearance  since  his 
good  experience  with  his  Mass  in  Germany,  and  his 
performance  of  his  Organ  Fant.tsia  and  Fugue  in  E 
minor  was  encored.  Mr.  Whiting  played  a  couple 
of  Organ  pieces  (Transcription,  by  Best,  from  Schu- 
mann, and  Pastorale  of  his  own.)  Mr.  J.  W.  Whit- 
ney sang  "If  with  all  your  liearts"  {Elijah)  wirh 
artistic  style.  The  Benedlctus  from  H.iydn's  15th 
Mass  was  sang  by  Miss  Houston,  Miss  Sterling, 
.Messrs.  Whitney  &  Winch,  with  Organ  accom- 
paniment by  S.  P.  Tuckerman, 

The  vocal  point  of  interest,  however,  was  the  sing- 
ing of  the  now  Contralto,  Miss  Nettie  Stekling, 
from  New  York.  Too  late  for  her  first  piece,  an  Aria 
by  Morcadanfe,  we  only  heard  her  in  the"Three  Fish- 
ermen" ballad  (sung  for  an  encore),  and  in  one  of 
Mr.  Goldbeck's  "Love  Songs,"  called  "Invoca- 
tion,"  a  sliorr,  dramatic,  declamatory  piece,  in  mod 
ern  style,  and  quite  effective.  The  lady  has  one  of 
tbo  richest,  clearest  and  most  serviceable  contraljo 
voices  that  we  iiave  lieard  for  a  long  while  ;  not  the 
an  of  Adebiidu  Pliillipps,  nor  the  refined  soulful  ex- 
pression of  Mrs.  Gary  ;  but  we  should  say  real  pow- 
er and  pt'oinise  ;  a  jiowcr  as  yet  somewhat  external 
anil  needing,  among  other  things,  to  get  imimod  and 
pcnctri'.ied  with  the  influence  of  good  music. 


Lastly  we  come  to  the  cliief  feature  of  the  e.  no  it, 
Mr.  RoBURT  Gdldheck's  Piano  Concerto  in  D. 
played  by  liiniself,  lur  the  first  time  with  orrhesira  . 
The  Diiectors  of  ilie  new  Coiiservaiory,  we  sniipose, 
would  hardly  affirm  ihat  their  own  original  composi- 
tions should  be  often  put  on  trial  in  concerts  for  the 
education  of  the  taste  of  their  pupils;  no  doubt,  they 
would  agree  with  us  that  Conservatory  Concerts,  of 
all  others,  should  be  classical.  But  as  Mr.  Gold- 
beck  is  a  new  man  among  us,  assuming  directorship 
in  an  institution  with  ambitious  name  and  claims,  it 
is  but  natural  that  he  should  wish  to  present  his  tes- 
timonials in  the  shape  of  a  composition  in  large  form. 
Of  his  pianoforte  performance  we  can  speak  with  de- 
cided praise  ;  his  execution  is  remark.ably  clear,  bril- 
liant, even,  well  sustained  ;  and  he  stands  well  at 
once  among  the  best  pianists  of  this  now  piano-fa- 
mous city.  Of  the  Concerto  as  a  composition  it  is 
harder  to  speak  with  certainty  after  a  single  hearing  ; 
hut  these  are  our  observations.  The  first  movement 
(Allegro  con  spirito)h^s  <iooA,  decided  themes,  well 
worked  up  in  the  main,  with  a  little  too  much,  cf  the 
fragmentary  modern  operatic  sort  of  episodes,  a  la 
Liszt,  Meyerbeer,  &c.,  and  so  contrived  as  to  keep 
the  piano  always  in  the  most  conspicuous  light ;  or- 
chestration clever,  somewhat  crude.  We  liked  this 
movement  the  best;  as  having  more  of  pith  and 
point  than  the  others.  The  slow  movement  (and  yet 
not  slow,  Andante  quasi  Allegretto)^  pleasing  enough, 
hut  not  sufficiently  contrasted  cither  in  character  or 
tempo  with  the  first.  The  Finale  is  a  Pastorale, 
which  we  did  not  like;  forced  and  awkward  coup- 
lings of  low  bassoon  and  hiirh  ohoe  tones  (how  dif- 
ferent from  Beethoven  in  the  Trio  to  the  9th  S\'m- 
phony  Scberzo.  and  iingenial  in  comparison)  ; 
themes  salient  hut  not  finely  imaginative  ;  orchestral 
coloring  harsh  and  often  coarse.  Once  or  twice  a 
leading  phrase  of  Beethoven's  Pastoral  Symphony 
turned  up,  and  one  longed  for  it  to  go  on.  On  the 
whole,  we  should  say,  a  work  which  shows  musician- 
ship and  talent,  but  not  settled  in  its  direction,  led 
astray  by  false  sensational  models,  able  to  return  we 
hope,  and  needing  yet  to  be  refined  and  clarified. 
But  these  are  only  notes  of  first  impressions. 

Mr.  Perabo's  Extra  "Schubert  Matinee,"  March 
28,  was  mainly  a  repetition  of  the  sixth  (March  9), 
and  drew  a  crowd  of  enthusiasts.  Hummel's  "Sep- 
tet," Schubert's  Eflat  Trio,  and  his  Sonata  in  F  mi- 
nor (printed  as  four  Impromtitus)  made  even  better 
impression  than  before.  The  vocal  contributions 
were  by  Mr.  Rudoi.phsen,  -rfho  sang  Schubert's 
" Aufenthalt"  and  "Trockne  Blumen"  in  his  best  style. 

Orchestral  Union.  The  sixth  concert  offered 
Mendelssohn's  "Hebrides"  Overture  and  Mozart's  E- 
flat  Symphony.  A  young  lad.  Master  Schuch- 
MANN,  a  pupil  of  Mr.  Eichler,  made  his  debut  as  a 
violinist,  in  a  Variation  piece  by  De  Beriot,  leaving 
a  most  favorable  impression.  His  tone  is  pure  and 
true,  and  execution  even  and  sustained  and  graceful. 
This  week  gave  us  Cherubini's  fine  Overture  to 
"Anacreon,"  now  a  favorite,  and  Beethoven's  8th 
Symphony.  Miss  Clara  F.  Joy,  a  pupil  of  Mr. 
Lang,  made  her  first  trial  in  public  and  performed 
Chojiin's  Andante  Spi'innlo  and  Polonaise,  in  a  really 
artistic  manner,  at  least  for  a  pupil.  Much  may  be 
expected  of  her. 

We  were  sorry  to  lose  the  Concert  Complimentary 
to  Mr.  G.  F.  Hall,  lately  returned  from  several 
years  of  vocal  study  in  Europe.  His  Baritone  is  said 
to  be  of  the  noblest  quality  and  excellently  schooled. 
Signora  GiiioNi  and  Sig.  Limberti  assisted.  Se- 
lections all  from  Donizetti  and  Verdi,  except  the 
two  fine  orchestral  pieces  ("Melasina"  overture  and 
E-flat  Symphony  of  Mozart), conducted  by  Mr.  Lang. 

Crowded  Out  :  Italian  Opera,  and  much  be- 
sides. 


New  York.  Fidelio  was  given  last  Thursday  by 
the  Germans  at  the  Sladt  Theatre,  with  Mmes.  Jo- 
hannsen  and  Rotter,  and  Messrs.  Himmer,  Formes, 
Weinlich  and  Groschel.  Hermanns  was  to  appear 
this  week  in  his  great  part  of  Falstaff  in  Nicolai's 
"Merry  Wives."  linhert  has  been  given  too,  'in 
splendid  style,"  with  Mile.  Seelig  as  Alice,  Mmo- 
Rotter  as  Isaliella,  and  Himmer  as  Robert. 

A  novelty  at  the  Academy  of  Music  (.Maretzek's 
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troupe)  hiis  been  Petrella's  comic  opera  "The  Car- 
nival of  Venice."     The  Albion  says  of  it : 

The  plot  is  simple,  bat  wisely  selected  in  respect 
of  comic  opportunities.  Signor  Mii:io,  [Bellini]  re- 
moves to  a  secluded  retreat  near  Venice  for  the  pur- 
pose of  isolating  two  daughters,  Albina  aui  Romella 
[Miles.  Kellogg  and  Ronconi]  from  certain  persistent 
admirers.  Leaving  home,  and  depositing  the  keys 
of  the  mansion  with  a  stupid  old  servant,  Cola  [Sig- 
nor Ronconi],  his  back  is  no  sooner  turned  than  the 
daughters,  aided  and  abetted  by  a  maiden  aunt,  Mi- 
mosa IMme.  Natali-Testa],  wheedle  Cola  into  allow- 
ing them  to  visit  Venice  and  participate  in  the  Car- 
nival. There  they  meet  the  deceived  father,  and,  af- 
ter sundry  most  humorous  adventures,  the  party  re- 
turn home.  The  last  act  is  occupied  by  a  final  and 
determined  attack  on  the  rural  retreat,  by  the  lovers, 
Orestes  and  Piy/acZe^,  [Baragli  and  Marra]  and  the  com- 
mander of  the  fortress  is  compelled  to  surrender  at 
discretion.  Then  the  happiness  of  the  lovers  and 
tableau.  The  best  portion  of  the  first  act  is  the  buffo 
trio  "Fascia  grazia,"  especially  the  concluding  move- 
ment commencing  "Signor,  cre_detemi,"  and  is  likely 
to  become  very  popular.  The  gem  of  the  opera  oc- 
cnrs  in  the  second  act,  when  the  daughters  and  the 
aunt  induce  poor  Cola  to  sin  by  taking  them  to  the 
Carnival.  The  music  is  in  the  form  of  a  scena  and 
quartet  for  two  soprani,  mezzo-soprano  and  primo- 
buffo,  and  is  both  effective  and  original.  The  ante- 
finale  of  this  act,  beginning  "Desse  son,  non  reggo 
piu,"  in  which  the  entire  dramatis  personce  take  part, 
is  one  of  the  liveliest  and  most  pleasing  numbers — 
far  more  so  than  the  sgmewhat  ponderous  one  with 
which  the  act  really  ends.  The  third  act  affords 
Siixnor  Ronconi  an  opportunity  for  displaying  his 
apparently  endless  comic  resources.  In  the  last 
scene  occurs  a  passage,  "Ogni  madre,"  which  is  one 
of  the  best  pieces  of  buffo-writing  extant.  The  la- 
dies in  the  opera  rather  contribute  undistinguishably 
to  the  general  harmony,  than  shine  in  particular  mor- 
ceaux.  "II  Carnivale"  differs  from  "Crispino" 
chiefly  in  this  very  absence  of  detached  arias  for  in- 
dividual artists,  and  in  the  great  amount  of  ensemble 
music.  The  music  is  throughout  of  the  lightest  and 
most  dance-like,  and  the  composer  has  caught  the 
facile  gaiety  of  the  national  character  in  its  "hours  of 
ease." 

Philadei.phi.\,  April  5. — The  following  was 
the  programme  of  the  2d  Concert  of  the  Mendels- 
sohn Society,  given  last  Saturday  evening  at  the 
Musical  Fund  Hall. 

Overture,  "A  Midsummer  Night's 'Dream".. Mendelssohn. 
Germania  Orchestra. 

95th  Psalm Mendelssohn. 

Grand  Cantata  for  Solo,  Chorus  and  Orchestra. 

Spring  Song,  "Sontr  without  Words, "No    6. Mendelssohn. 

Germania  Orchestra. 

Duet  from  Sappho  :  "Sweet  Tears" Pacini. 

La  Cariti,  Soprano  Solo  aud  Chorus Rossini. 

Four-Part  Song,  "Early  Spring" Mendelssohn. 

"The  Ilnur  Departs,"  (Chorus Mendelssohn. 

Grand  Chor;il  i?antaisie JJeethoven. 

For  Piano,  Solo,  Chorus  and  Orchestra. 
Piani.^t,  n.  Q.  Thunder. 

By  these  performances,  which  were  mainly  experi- 
mental, and  which,  so  far  as  the  Society  is  concern- 
ed, have  been  successes,  Jtr.  Louis,  and  his  able  and 
experienced  coadjutor,Mr.H.  G.  Thunder, has  demon- 
strated their  fitness  for  the  difficult  task  assumed  by 
them  of  org.Tuizing  and  disciplininga  newsinging  so- 
ciety. The  "Mendelssohn"  has  already  taken  its  posi- 
tion as  an  amiable  and  prosperous  rival  of  the  older 
"Handel  and  Haydn,"  and  there  seems  to  be  suffi- 
cient esprit  among  its  members,  as  well  as  energy  in 
the  direction,  to  ensure  tlie  stability  of  the  organi- 
zation. Tlie  Society  numbers  among  its  members 
several  soloists  of  great  promise,  whose  first  ap- 
pearances have  been  made  under  its  auspices.  Two 
of  these,  Misses  Gormlej'  and  Forbes,  possess  voices 
of  unusual  power  and  sweetness,  and  will,  doubtless, 
soon  occupy  a  prominent  position  among  our  I'hila- 
delpbia  singers.  These  ladies  arc  both  pupils  of 
Mr.  Thunder,  long  and  favorabb'  known  as  one  of 
our  most  intelligent  and  thorough  musicians,  whose 
performance  of  the  Beethoven  Choral  Fantasia  at 
this  concert  let  me  not  omit  to  commend. 

The  Parepa-Rosa  and  Brignoli  opera  is  the  attrac- 
tion for  the  coming  week,  Trovatore,Norma,  and  Tlie 
Z3oik-!' being  promised  for  the  first  three  performan- 
ces. Our  people  will  regret  the  substitution  of  Patti- 
Strakosch  for  Adelaide  Phillips  in  these  representa- 
tions. 


Mr.  Carl  Roese,  pupil  of  Mr.  Wolfsohn,  announ- 
ces a  concert  on  Friday  evening,  April  12,  at  the 
Musical  Fund,  with  this  programme  : 

Piano  Solo,  Scherzo,  B  flat  minor,  op.  31 Chopin. 

Mr.  Carl  Roese. 
Songs,  f  a.  I  hear  a  small  bird  calling. ....  .Mendelssohn. 

16.  Op.  243,  No,  4 Franz  Abt. 

Miss  Augusta  Roese. 

Violin  Solo,  Les  Echoes Leonhard. 

Mr.  Wenzel  Kopta. 

Cavatina,  (Elene  di  Colosa)  "Dio  che  leggi" Petrella. 

Mad.  Clara  Brinkerhoff. 

Rondeau  brillani:,  (B  flat,  op.  62 Weber. 

Mr.  Roese. 

Suabian  Air — 's  Schwabemadele,  The  Suabian  Girl.Proch. 

Miss  Roese. 

Tiolin  Solo,  The  Witches'  Dance Paganini. 

Mr.  Kopta. 

Song Schumann. 

Mad.  Brinkerhoff. 

Piano  Solo  f  a  Wanderstunden,  op.  80,  No.  2 Heller. 

(  b  Schubert's  Shakspeare  Serenade Liszt. 

Mr.  Roese. 

Song,  "My  Pretty  Bird" Rees. 

Written  for  and  Sung  by  Mad.  Brinkerhoff. 
Duo  for  two  Piiinos,  Invitation  to  the  Dance,  (arr.  by  F. 

W.  Brauer Weber. 

Mad.  A.  May  and  Mr.  Carl  Roese. 

Mr.  Kopta,  the  principal  attraction,  has  created 
quite  a  sensation  by  his  performances  elsewhere,  and 
his  debut  here  is  awaited  with  much  interest. 

The  "Germania"  for  their  Rehearsal  to-morrow  af- 
ternoon, present  this  programme  : 

Overture,  La  Part  du  diable Anber. 

Romance,  CornoSolo,  (Mr.  Dunn) Voss. 

Torstaedler  Waltzes Lanner. 

Symphony,  Consecration  of  Sounds,  (Finale) Spohr. 

Overture,  Antigone Mendelssohn. 

Introduction  and  Duet,  "Merry  Wives  of  Windsor." 

Nicolai. 
Finale  to  "Ariele" Emanuel  Bach. 

Mercutio. 

Farmington,  Conn.  The  pupils  of  Mr.  Karl 
Klauser,  the  excellent  teacher  at  Miss  Porter's 
young  ladies'  school,  who  for  many  years  has  done 
so  much  to  keep  up  a  high  classical  tone  among 
them,  gave  a  Soiree  on  the  29th  of  March  with  the 
following  choice  programme : 

Overture  to  "Egmont,"  for  8  hands Beethoven. 

Autumn,  Duet Mendelssohn. 

Ballad  in  G  minor,  op.  23 * Chopin. 

Fantasie  and  Fugue  in  C Mozart. 

Torchlight  Procession Meyerbeer. 

Duet  and  Chorus Bishop. 

Finale  from  op.  13  {Etudes  symphoniques],  arr.  for  four 
haufls  by  Karl  Klauser Schumann. 

Polonaise,  C  sharp  minor,  op.  26,  No.  1 Chopin. 

Song Schubert . 

Andante  and  Scherzo  from  Symphony  in  C,for  8  hands. 

Schubert. 

Equally  interesting  were  two  concerts  given  at  the 
same  school  CApril  1  and  2)  by  Messrs.  Mills  and 
Thomas,  of  New  York,  who,  though  crowded  with 
business  before  their  departure  for  Europe,  managed 
to  pay  a  farewell  visit  to  their  friend  Klauser's  pupils. 
These  were  the  3 1st  and  32nd  of  the  regular  Cham- 
ber Concerts  ;  programmes  as  follows, — 

'  SOIREE. 

Sonata,  E  flat,  piano  and  violin Mozart. 

Sonata.  G  minoi.  op.  22,  for  piano Schumann. 

Romanza  for  violin,  in  G,  op.  40 .Beethoven. 

Romanza  from  the  E  minor  Concerto,  op.  11 Chopin. 

Fantasie  Impromptu,  op.  66. ,  Chopin. 

Sonata  [Kreutzer],  op.  47,  for  piano  andlifolin. 

Beathoven. 

MATINEE. 

Sonata  in  E,  op.  12,  No.  3.  piano  and  violin.  .Beethoven. 

Paraphrase,  "Midsummer  Night's  Dream" Liszt. 

Sonata  for  violin  in  G  minor Tartini. 

"Des  Abends."  from  op.   12 Schumann. 

Talse  in  D  flat,  op.  64,  No- 1 Chopin. 

Sonata  for  piano  and  violin,  A  minor,  op .  105 .  Schumann. 

Worcester.  On  the  evening  of  Fast  Day  the 
"Choral  Union"  (composed  of  the  old  "Mozart"  and 
"Beethoven"  Societies),  gave  a  concert  to  an  audi- 
ence which  packed  Mechanics  Hall.  The  first  part 
was  miscellaneous  :  A  Mendelssohn  Organ  Sonata 
(Mr.  II.  E.  Parkhurst)  ;  Cavatina  from  1  Puritani 
(Mrs.  Smith)  ;  Scena  and  Aria  by  Mozart  (Mrs. 
Munroe)  ;  Air ;  "0  rest  in  the  Lord,"  from  Elijah 
(Do.);  Songby  Balfe  (Mr.  James  Whitney);  and 
choruses  from  Elijah. 

Part  II.  consisted  of  the  music  to  Beethoven's 
"Jilount  of  Olives,"  adapted  to  the  wholly  different 
subject  of  "Engendi"  by  the  sanctimonious  squeam- 
ishness  of  our  English  cousins.  It  was  sung  without 
orchestra,  with  good  piano  accompaniment  by  Mr. 
B.  D.  Allen,  Carl  Zerrahn  conducting.  The  Spy 
says  it  was  exceedingly  well  performed. 
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Vocal,  with.  Piano  Accompaniment. 

Hail,  glorious  Apostle.     (Hymn  for  St.  Patrick's 
day).  T.  Comer.  40 

A  glorification  of  Ireland's  great  apostle,  whom  we 
all  reverence.     There  are  quite  a  number  of  verses, 
which  go  rapidly  to  the  epirited  air  of  "St.  Patrick^s 
day  in  the  morning."'    Arranged  for  chorus. 
Full  of  Fun.     Song.  H.  Paul.  30 

About  a  man  whose  invincible  good  nature,  and 
funny  ways,  caused  people  to  shake  their  sides  for 
twenty  miles  around,  when  he  began  to  joke. 
Fairy  visions  and  dreams  of  beauty,  (Ah  !  s*estin- 
to).     Cavatine.  Mercadante.^0 

Quite  difficult,  yet  not  beyond  the  reach  of  any 
one  with  a  flexible  voice,  and  would,  probably  be  very 
effective  as  an  exhibition  piece. 
Harvest  day.     Trio  for  female  voices,     "Harmo- 
niennes."  Concone.   40 

Another  of  a  tery  charming  series,  with  an  elegant 
movement  of  melody.  The  merry  harvest  maidens 
BiDg  as  they  swing  the  sickle,  and  do  not  forget  to 
drop,  now  and  then,  a  handful  for  the  gleaner.  Eng- 
lish words,  as  in  the  song  above,  by  J.  C.  J. 
Beautiful  bird,  sing  on.     Song.  T.  H.  Howe.  30 

Somebody's  heart.     Song.  C-  A.  White.  50 

Two  good  songs,  by  well-known  composers. 

Instrumental. 

Hhine  Wine  Lancers  Quadrilles.  Godfrey.  60 

Godfrey's   compositions    are  getting  to  be  widely 
known ,  and  he  can  hard  ly  be  accused,  so  far,  of  mat- 
ing one  poor  piece.     Try  this  while  it  is  new. 
La  Venus  aux  Garottes.     Quadrille.  Marx.  40 

An  odd  title,  but  the  music  is  spirited  and  pleasing. 
West-end  Polka,  by  D'Albert.    For  3  performers 
by  Rimhault.  75 

It  is  a  very  pretty  sight  to  view  three  young  per- 
formers at  one  piano,  with  their  nimble  fingers  keep- 
ing time  together.     This  new  piece,  which   is  bril- 
liant and  not  difficult,  is  excellent  for  practice,  and 
good  every  way. 
Palermo  Quadrille,  by  D'Albert.  -  For  3  perform- 
ers, by  Himhauh.  75 
Like  the  above,  very  brilliant,  and  a  useful   lesson 
piece. 
Mendelssohn's  Wedding  March.     For  3  perform- 
ers by  Rimhauh.  75 
Needs  nocommendsition  or  description,  farther  than 
saying  that  the  triple  arrangement  makes  it  very 
easy,  and  quite  within  the  reach  of  ordinary  players. 
Falling  spray.     Fantasia.                L.  M.  Ilervey.  50 
Very  effective,  as  played  by  Mrs.  Hervey,  and  will, 
doubtless,  be  a  favorite. 
Mabel  Waltzes.     Piano  and  Violin.  Godfrey, 
Excellent  for  home  concerts.    The  two  instruments 
agree  wonderfully  well,  when  fairly  played. 
Daisy  Dean  Quickstep.                       C.  Farringer.  30 

Books, 

The  Quintette  Orchestra.  A  collection  of 
Quadrilles,  Waltzes,  Polkas,  Contra-Dances, 
Polka  Kedowas,  Schottisches,  Mazoiirkas,  and 
Serenade  Pieces.  Arranged  for  Two  Violins, 
Clarinet,  Cornet  and  Bass.  In  five  books. 
(One  for  each  instrument).  For  the  Set,  com- 
plete. S6.00 
A  fine  collection  of  new  and  favorite  music,  for 
small  orchestras. 


MosiCBY  Mail. — Music  is  sent  by  mail,  the  expense  beirg 
two  cents  for  every  fourounces.or  fraction  thereof.  Persons 
ata  distance  will  find  the  conveyance  a  saving  of  time  and 
expense  in  obtaining  supplies.  Books  can  also  be  sent  at 
double  these  rates. 
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Translations  from  Schumann. 

(By  "M.  E.  Ton  G."  for  the  London  Musical  World.) 
(Continued  from  page  13). 

Pkogramme-Music. 

The  difficult  question  how  far  instrumental 
music  will  avail  in  the  representation  of  thoughts 
and  situations  is  often  regarded  in  (oo  narrow  a 
spirit.  It  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  a  composer 
takes  up  his  pen  with  the  miserable  intention  of 
expressing  or  depicting  this  or  that  actual  fact. 
But  for  all  that,  no  one  should  underrate  the 
force  of  external  influences  and  impressions.  An 
idea  will  often  act  unconsciously  on  the  musical 
imagination  ;  the  eye  will  often  influence  the  ear; 
and  the  eye,  being  the  most  active  of  our  organs, 
keeps  constantly  intruding  the  outlines  of  objects 
amongst  the  melodies  and  harmonies,  which,  as 
the  music  advances,  become  shaped  and  mould- 
ed into  definite  forms.  The  more  the  musical 
element  associates  such  external  thoughts  and 
images  with  itself,  the  more  poetical  and  pictur- 
esque will  be  the  composition  ;  and  the  more  im- 
aginative and  strict  is  the  conception  of  the  com- 
poser, the  more  will  he  arouse  and  rivet  his  hear- 
ers. What  is  to  prevent  Beethoven,  in  the 
midst  of  his  conceptions,  being  suddenly  possess- 
ed by  the  idea  of  immortality  ?  Why  should  his 
imagination  not  be  kindled  by  the  image  of  a 
mighty  hero  in  ruin  ?  Or  why  is  some  other 
composer  not  to  be  inspired-  by  the  reeollection 
of  happy  times  gone  by  ?  Are  we  to  be  ungrate- 
ful to  Shakespeare  because  he  has  evoked  from  a 
young  musician  a  work  worthy  of  himself.*  or,  in 
a  word,  shall  we  be  unmindful  of  Nature,  and 
deny  how  much  we  owe  to  her  beauty  and  her 
majestj'  ?  Can  music  tell  us  nothing  of  Italy,  of 
the  Alps,  of  the  ocean,  of  a  spring  morning  ? 

It  is  even  possible  for  music  to  derive  a  charm 
from  images  so  minute  as  to  make  it  surprising 
that  they  can  be  expressed.  I  was  told  by  a 
composer  that  while  writing  a  certain  little  piece 
he  was  continually  haunted  by  the  image  of  a 
butterfly  swimming  down  a  stream  on  a  leaf,  and 
this  gave  his  music  a  delicacy  and  naivete  which 
nothing  could  infuse  but  an  actual  image  of  the 
kind.  In  such  exquisite  jrenre-painting  Schubert 
was  a  master ;  and  I  cannot  resist  recalling  how 
a  friend  of  mine,  with  whom  I  was  playing  one  of 
Schubert's  four-hand  marches,  on  my  asking  if 
he  had  not  definite  figures  before  his  mind,  an- 
swered by  saying  :  "Certainly  ;  I  am  at  Seville, 
a  century  ago,  among  the  dons  and  donnas,  pro- 
menading in  trains,  pointed  shoes,  rapiers,  and 
all  the  rest."  And  the  remarkable  thing  is,  that 
I  was  myself  seeing  the  same  vision  !  Pardon 
me,  reader,  and  despise  not  my  poor  parable. 

Programme,  or  no  programme,  the  one  ques- 
tion is,  "Has  the  music  anything  in  it  ?  above 
all,  has  it  genius  in  it?" 


Kequisites  for  a  Good  Performance. 

Think  for  a  moment  what  circumstances  must 
concur  in  order  that  a  fine  composition  may  be 
heard  in  full  dignity  and  glory  !  There  must  be, 
first,  in  the  work  itself,  real,  deep  intention,  and 
ideality  in  the  composition  ;  next,  enthusiasm  in 
the  execution ;  thirdly,  excellence  in  the  per- 
formance— the  whole  orchestra  playing  like  one 
man  ;  fourthly,  an  inward  cravingand  necessity 
on  the  part  of  both  giver  and  receiver,  audience 
and  artist,  the  exact  mood  hit  at  the  moment ; 
fifthly,  a  thoroughly  happy  combination  of  all 
circumstances  of  time  and  space,  comfort  in  sit- 
ting and  hearing,  &c. ;  sixthly,  the  power  of 
evincing  and  communicating  one's  impressions, 
feelings  and  ideas,  and  of  seeking  one's  pleasure 
reflected  in  the  faces  of  one's  friends. 


Such  a  coincidence  is  almost  like  throwing  six 
dice,  and  each  turning  up  six. 

Miscellaneous. 

1. 

Composers,  like  mothers,  often  love  those  of 
their  offspring  best  which  have  given  them  most 
trouble. 

2. 

A  man  who  is  acquainted  with  Shakspeare  and 
Jean  Paul,  will  make  very  different  music  from 
one  whose  sole  instructors  have  been  Marpurg 
and  the  contrapuntists  ;  and  the  same  is  (rue  of 
one  who  has  mixed  in  the  full  stream  of  life  and 
another  who  believes  the  Professor  of  his  native 
town  to  be  the  ideal  of  all  possible  excellence — 
even  though  the  abilities  of  the  two  are  equally 
good,  and  their  studies  equally  zealous. 


The  Song  is  perhaps  the  only  branch  of  music 
in  which  any  really  important  progress  has  been 
made  since  Beethoven. 

4.      COMPOSING  FOR    THE    STAGE. 

A  young  Composer  who  attempts  for  the  first 
time  to  write  for  the  Stage  has  two  things  to  keep 
expressly  in  view : — first,  to  employ  all  the  skill 
that  he  is  master  of;  and  next,  so  to  employ  it  as 
to  make  an  effect  and  please  the  public.  The 
first  of  these  is  too  often  the  ruin  of  the  second. 
How  much  that  one  has  learnt  and  is  able  to  do 
must  be  suppressed  and  relinquished  when  the 
object  is  to  please  and  excite  an  audience  I  .  .  . 
An  opera  is  no  trifle.  Set  down  the  best  musi- 
cian to  write  for  the  theatre  for  the  first  time, 
and  he  will  make  a  hundred  blunders.  He  is 
bound  not  to  do  too  much.  He  must  give  his 
singers  opportunities  for  repose.  His  orchestra 
must  have  its  proper  pauses.  The  mechanical 
business  of  the  stage,  and  the  laws  of  the  boards 
what  consideration  and  experience  (3°  *liey  not 
require  !  Before  the  composer  can  think  of  dis- 
play, the  manager  must  be  satisfied.  How  much 
fine  music  has  often  to  be  sacrificed  because  the 
composer  thought  only  of  his  music,  and  not  of 
the  boards  he  was  writing  for.  Much  weary  la- 
bor must  indeed  be  gone  through  before  a  piece 
can  come  before  the  audience  in  a  really  effec- 
tive shape. 


Reminiscences  of  Mendelssohn. 

BY   PROF.   J.    C.   LOBE. 
[Translated  for  Every  Saturday  from  Die  Garlenlcmbe]. 

It  was  the  beginning  of  November,  in  the  year 
1821,  when  three  members  of  the  Weimar  Court 
Band,  one  of  them  the  writer  of  these  lines,  in 
obedience  to  a  summons  from  His  Excellency  the 
Privy-Counsellor  von  Goethe,  were  ushered  by 
the  servant  into  the  well-known  room,  in  the 
front  of  his  house,  opening  upon  the  Frauenplan. 

Three  desks  stood  ready  for  us  at  the  side  of 
the  opened  piano.  Upon  the  latter  lay  a  bundle 
of  manuscript  music-notes.  Curious  as  I  always 
was  and  still  am,  in  all  matters  connected  with 
music,  I  turned  over  the  leaves  of  the  different 
pieces,  and  read  :  "Studies  in  double  Counter- 
point" ;  on  another  sheet,  "Fugues"  ;  on  a  third, 
"Canons."  Then  came  "Quartet  for  the  piano, 
with  accompaniment  of  violin,  bass-viol,  and  vio- 
loncello." On  all  the  pieces  was  the  name,  "Fe- 
lix Mendelssohn-Bartholdy."  The  notes  were 
written  in  a  firm,  neat  hand,  and  so  far  as  I  could 
tell  by  a  rapid,  cursory  examination,  the  compo- 
sition showed  an  expert,  educated  artist.  The 
name  Mendelssohn  was  unknown  to  us  as  that  of 
a  musician. 


We  had  taken  our  instruments  from  their 
cases,  and  were  busy  tuning  them  into  accord  with 
the  piano  by  way  of  preliminary,  when  there  en- 
tered a  tall  man,  who,  on  account  of  his  stifl,  mil- 
itary carriage,  might  well  have  been  taken  for 
an  old-fashioned  cavalry  sergeant.  He  was  not, 
however,  a  stranger  to  me, — I  had  visited  him 
the  year  before  in  Berlin, — It  was  Professor  Zel- 
ter,  the  well-known  director  of  the  Berlin  Musi- 
cal Academy,  Goethe's  intimate  friend  and  com- 
panion. 

He  greeted  us  all  courteously,  myself  as  an 
"old  acquaintance." 

"I  have  come  first,  gentlemen,"  he  continued, 
"in  order  to  make  a  request  of  you  in  anticipa- 
tion. You  will  presently  become  acquainted 
with  a  lad,  of  only  twelve  years  old,  my  pupil, 
Felix  Mendelssohn-Bartholdy.  His  skill  as  a 
performer  upon  the  piano,  and  still  more  his  tal- 
ent for  composition,  will  probably  arouse  in  you 
some  enthusiasm.  The  boy  is,  however,  of  a  pe- 
culiar disposition.  The  loud  applause  of  an  au- 
dience of  amaleurs  produces  no  impression  upon 
him,  but  he  is  eagerly  on  the  watch  for  the  judg- 
ment of  real  musicians,  and  accepts  every  such 
criticism  as  genuine  coin  ;  for  his  childish  nature 
is  still  too  inexperienced  to  be  able  to  distinguish 
between  good-natured  encouragement  and  well- 
merited  approbation.  Therefore,  gentlemen,  if 
you  should  possibly  be  excited  to  the  height  of  a 
sons  of  praise.^what  I  at  the  same  time  equal- 
ly hope  for  and  dread, — I  beg  you  to  pitch  it  in  a 
moderate  key,  with  not  too  loud  an  accompani- 
ment, in  fine,  in  C  sharp,  [a  mistranslation 
for  C  major  ? — Ed.]  the  most  natural  note 
in  the  scale.  Thus  far  I  have  been  able  to  guard 
him  from  vanity  and  too  high  an  estimate  of  his 
talents, — those  execrable  enemies  of  all  artistic 
progress." 

Before  we  could  make  any  reply  to  this  some- 
what singular  address,  the  lad  Felix  came  spring- 
ing into  the  room, — a  handsome,  brilliant  boy, 
with  a  decidedly  Jewish  cast  of  features,  slender, 
and  active.  Rich,  waving  black  hair  fell  upon 
his  shoulders  ;  genius  and  animation  sparkled  in 
his  eyes.  He  looked  at  us  a  moment  inquisitive- 
ly, then  came  to  us,  and  gave  his  hand  to  each 
with  friendly  confidence,  as  if  we  were  old  ac- 
quaintances. 

With  Felix  had  also  entered  Goethe,  who  re- 
turned our  respectful  bow  with  a  friendly  greet- 
ing. 

"My  friend,"  said  he,  waving  his  hand  toward 
Zelter,  "has  brought  with  him  a  little  gentleman 
from  Berlin,  who  has  already  given  us  to-day  a 
great  surprise  as  a  musician.  Now  we  shall  also 
make  his  acquaintance  as  a  composer,  and  in  this 
I  must  ask  your  co-operation.  Let  us  hear  then, 
my  child,  what  thy  young  head  has  produced,"  he 
continued,  gently  stroking  the  lad's  long,  glossy 
locks. 

The  latter  ran  immediately  to  his  notes,  placed 
our  parts  before  us  on  the  music-stands,  opened 
the  principal  part  upon  the  desk  of  the  piano- 
forte, and  took  his  place  quickly  on  the  stool  be- 
fore the  instrument.  Zelter  stationed  himself  be- 
hind Felix,  to  be  ready  to  turn  the  leaves  of  his 
notes.  Goethe  some  paces  to  one  side,  with  his 
hand  behind  his  back.  The  little  composer 
glanced  toward  us  with  sparkling  eyes,  we  laid 
the  bows  upon  the  strings  of  our  instruments,  an 
inclination  of  his  dark  locks,  and  the  performance 
began. 

Goethe  listened  to  every  note  with  the  keenest 
attention,  but  without  remark,  except  perhaps  at 
the  end  of  a  piece  an  occasional  "Good"  or  "Bra- 
vo," Ti/hich  he  accompanied  by  a  kindly  nod  of 
approval.  Blindful  of  Zelter's  warning,  we  also 
only  by  our  gratified  looks  manifested  our  appro- 
val to  the  child,  whose  countenance  glowed  with 
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an  ever-deepening  flush,  as  the  performance  pro- 
gressed. 

When  the  last  composition  came  to  an  end, 
Felix  sprang  from  his  scat,  and  turned  to  each  in 
succession  with  a  questioning  look.  He  seemed 
to  wish  to  hear  some  expression  of  opinion  as  to 
his  performance.  Goethe,  however,  probably  in- 
stigated by  Zelter,  took  up  the  conversation,  and 
said  to  Felix, — 

"Bravo,  my  son  !  The  countenances  of  these 
gentlemen,"  motioning  toward  us,  "express  plain- 
ly enough,  that  your  compositions  have  pleased 
them  well.  Go,  now,  into  the  garden,  where 
they  are  awaiting  you,  and  refresh  and  cool  your- 
self, for  your  face  is  flaming  !" 

Without  reply,  the  boy  darted  from  the  room. 

As  we  looked  inquisitively  toward  Goethe,  to 
see  whether  we  were  to  be  dismissed,  he  said, — 

"Remain  a  few  moments  longer,  gentlemen. 
My  friend  and  I  wish  to  hear  your  opinion  of  this 
lad's  composition." 

A  conversation  of  some  length  then  ensued  be- 
tween us,  the  details  of  which  I  am  indeed  no 
longer  able  to  give,  after  the  lapse  of  so  many 
years,  especially  as  I  find  no  memoranda  of  the 
same  in  my  note-book.  Many  expressions  and 
sentences,  however,  have  remained  impressed  up- 
on my  memory ;  for  my  later  and  more  intimate 
relations  with  Mendelssohn  frequently  gave  me 
occasion  to  call  to  mind  my  first  meeting  with 
him. 

Goethe  expressed  his  regret  that  we  had  on  this 
occasion  made  acquaintance  with  the  little  fellow 
only  in  concerted  pieces.  "Infant  musical  prodi- 
gies," said  he,  "are  now-a-days,  as  far  as  regards 
technical  skill,  no  longer  so  great  rarities ;  but 
what  this  little  man  achieves  in  the  execution  of 
fantasias,  and  of  pieces  at  sight,  borders  upon  the 
wonderful,  and  I  could  never  have  believed  it 
possible  for  one  of  such  tender  years." 

"And  yet  in  Frankfort  you  heard  Mozart  when 
still  only  in  his  seventh  year !"  cried  Zelter. 

"Yes,"  rejoined  Goethe ;  "at  that  time  I  was 
myself  only  twelve  years  of  age,  and  most  cer- 
tainly, like  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  I  was  in  the 
highest  degree  astonished  by  his  extraordinary 
proficiency.  What  your  pupil,  however,  already 
achieves,  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  perform- 
ances of  Mozart  at  that  age,  which  the  uneduca- 
ted language  of  a  man  does  to  the  lispings  of  an 
infant  !" 

"Certainly,"  said  Zelter,smiling,"as  far  as  mere 
manual  execution  is  concerned,  Felix  plays  at 
sight,  as  simple  exercises,  and  without  missing  a 
single  note,  the  compositions  by  which  Mozart  in 
his  day  transported  the  world  with  astonishment. 
But  still,  many  others  can  do  this  also.  What  I 
look  at,  however,  is  the  creative  genius  of  the 
lad,  and,  gentlemen,"  continued  he,  tur-ning  to 
us,  "what  think  you  of  his  quartet  composi- 
tion ?" 

We  declared  on  our  part,  with  fullest  convic- 
tion, that  Felix  had  shown  many  more  original 
thoughts  than  had  Mozart  at  the  same  age  ;  for 
the  latter  had  then  produced  nothing  but  clever 
imitations  of  what  already  existed.  Accordingly, 
we  had  a  right  to  conclude  that  the  world  would 
have,  in  this  lad,  a  second  and  greater  Mozart, 
and  that  the  more  surely,  because  he  was  in  full 
enjoyment  of  exuberant  health,  while  all  other 
outward  circumstances  were  favorable. 

"May  it  be  so!"  said  Goethe.  "But  who  can 
say  bow  a  soul  may  develop  itself  in  the  lapse  of 
years  V  We  have  seeii  so  i^any  talents,  giving 
such  fair  promise  of  fufure  achievements,  go 
astray  and  deceive  and  disappoint  our  high  ex- 
pectations. Prom  such  sad  issue,  however,  we 
may  hope  that  this  youthful  genius  will  be  guard- 
ed by  the  teacher  whom  good  fortune  has  given 
him  in  Zelter." 

"I  strive  to  be  very  strict  with  the  boy,"  ^aid 
Zelter,  "and,  even  in  his  own  independent  labors, 
seek  to  hold  him  in  check  by  the  curb  ot  rigid 
counterpoint  studies.  But  how  long  can  this  con- 
tinue before  he  escapes  my  discipline  ?  Even 
now,  1  can  teach  him  nothing  mora  of  essential 
importance, — and  once  free,  then  first  will  it  be 
manifested  in  what  direction  his  own  guidance 
yill  lead  him." 

"Yes,  and  especially,"  said  Goethe,  "is  the  in- 


fluence of  a  teacher  a  problematical  matter. 
Whatever  the  artist  creates,  which  is  truly  great 
and  original,  he  can  only  find  within  himself.  To 
what  teachers  do  you  think  Raphael,  Michel  An- 
gelo,  Haydn,  Mozart,  and  all  word-renowned 
masters,  have  owed  their  immortal  creations?" 

"It  is  true,"  remarked  Zelter,  "many  have  be- 
gun like  Mozart,  but  as  yet  no  one  has  equalled 
him  in  subsequent  achievements."  (Of  Beetho- 
ven no  mention  was  made,  and  therefore  w«  Lave 
not  instanced  his  name._) 

"Felix  has  imagination,  feeling,  and  technical 
ability,  all  in  an  eminent  degree.  In  everything 
that  he  does,  he  manifests  good,  sometimes  charm- 
ing, and  certainly  far  from  puerile  ideas,  but  as 
yet  it  is  only  pretty  music,  which  still  creeps  up- 
on the  earth :  we  do  not  yet  hear  in  it  the  ac- 
cents of  genius.  In  this  I  have  not  deceived  my- 
self. Do  you  not  think  so,  gentlemen  '?"  As  he 
himself  had  expressed  the  opinion,  we  could  not 
but  assent.  Still,  I  ventured  to  add,  "In  Mo- 
zart's boyish  compositions,  too,  these  accents  were 
not  yet  audible." 

I  also  hazarded  the  question,  whether  this  quar- 
tet, as  we  had  heard  it,  was  entirely  the  child's 
own  work. 

"Yes,  indeed,"  rejoined  Zelter  ;  "every  note 
written  by  his  own  hand,  and — created  too,  en- 
tirely by  his  own  mind. 

"What  you  have  heard,  he  has  just  completed, 
without  any  assistance  whatever.  I  know  well 
the  practice  of  many  teachers.  In  order  to  exalt 
their  own  skill  in  teaching,  they  revise  and  cor- 
rect the  productions  of  their  pupils  until  little  or 
nothing  remains  of  the  ideas  of  the  latter,  and 
then  give  those  out  as  the  work  of  the  scholars ! 
This  is  nothing  but  disgraceful  swindling  and 
charlatanry.  They  deceive  not  only  the  rela- 
tives of  their  pupils  and  the  public,  but  also  the 
pupils  themselveij,  who  readily  imagine  that  they 
have  done  everything  themselves.  It  is  an  evil 
which  has  already  proved  the  ruin  of  many  a 
talent  really  of  a  high  order,  and  hampered  it  in 
the  higher  development  of  its  powers.  My  pu- 
pil, however,  I  leave  to  his  own  resources  ;  1  let 
him  do  what  he  is  able  to  do  at  the  time.  In  this 
way,  the  desire  of  creating  remains  ever  fresh 
and  active,  because,  at  the  time  of  its  production, 
he  is  content  with  what  he  has  done,  and  the 
pleasure  which  he  takes  in  his  success  is  not  em- 
bittered by  criticism.  This  comes  soon  enough  of 
itself.  The  judgment  grows  and  expands,  and 
with  this  comes  the  inducement  to  fresh  and  bet- 
ter production.  In  this  way,  has  this  lad  of 
twelve  already  written  more  than  many  a  man  of 
thirty.  Let  it  turn  out  as  it  will,  there  they  are, 
the  necessary  steps,  which  no  one,  not  even  the 
greatest  genius,  can  do  without  or  spring  over. 
If  Heaven  shall  only  guard  for  us  this  rare  plant 
from  all  baleful  influences,  most  assuredly  will  it 
unfold  itself  as  a  bright  exemplar  of  genius  and 
beauty  1" 

This  is  all  I  can  remember  of  that  conversa- 
tion. 

SEVENTEEN   TEAKS   LATER. 

The  boy  had  grown  to  a  man.  I  had  watched 
with  interest  the  constant  rise  of  his  reputation 
and  fame  ;  had  enjoyed  with  ever-increasing  sym- 
pathy his  compositions  as  they  appeared  one  af- 
ter another,  each  one  more  important,  more  elab- 
orate than  its  predecessor ;  but  for  seventeen 
years  I  had  not  seen  their  author  personally. 
Now,  he  was  the  celebrated  Director  of  the  Leip- 
sic  Gewandhaus  Concerts,  which  by  his  talent 
and  ability  had  been  raised  to  such  pre-eminence. 
On  all  sides  the  performances  of  this  orchestra, 
under  the  baton  of  Mendelssohn  as  leader,  had 
become  renowned  as  the  very  best  which  could 
be  heard  in  the  way  of  exact,  spirited,  energetic, 
and  delicately-elaborated  execution  of  concerted 
music.  What  wonder  that  I  longed  to  partici- 
pate in  this  pleasure  V  So  I  set  to  work  and 
wrote  a  composition  for  grand  orchestra,  and 
when  it  was  completed  applied  by  letter  to  Men- 
delssohn, with  the  request  that  I  might  be  allow- 
ed to  bring  it  forward  in  the  Gewandhaus.  I 
spoke  of  no  pecuniary  compensation,  but  only  ex- 
pressed the  wish  that  J  might  myself  direct  the 
rehearsals  and  perform^ce  of  my  composition.      | 


I  soon  afterward  received  a  friendly  letter  from 
Mendelssohn,  in  which  he  informed  me  that  my 
composition  had  been  received  with  favor,  its  per- 
formance decided  upon,  and  that  it  would  also  be 
very  agreeable  to  the  direction  if  I  myself  would 
bring  it  before  the  public.  I  mention  this  letter 
particularly,  on  account  of  a  paragraph  which 
characterizes  his  nature,  so  noble,  amiable,  even 
tender,  and  ever  ready  to  render  assistance  to 
the  utmost  of  his  power,  especially  to  those  of  his 
own  profession.  He  writes  :  "It  seems  to  me  de- 
sirable also,  that  a  remuneration — enough  at  least 
to  cover  some  portion  of  your  travelling  expenses 
— should  be  offered  to  you,  although  you  say  no- 
thing of  this.  Our  means  are,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, very  limited ;  nevertheless  I  thought  this 
might  not  be  unwelcome  you,  and  I  also  under- 
stand that  the  directors  are  of  the  same  opinion." 
This  was  in  November,  1838. 

Soon  afterward  I  came  to  Leipsic  with  my 
piece.  Mendelssohn  received  me  in  the  most 
friendly  and  cordial  manner,  and  during  the  re- 
hearsals assisted  me  with  his  advice  most  zeal- 
ously, in  order  to  render  the  final  execution  of 
the  piece  as  perfect  as  possible.  When  on  the 
eventful  evening  he  came  to  me  in  the  orchestra, 
and  perceived  the  state  of  nervous  excitement  in 
which  I  was,  he  said, — 

"You  seem  to  be  anxious." 

"Indeed  I  am,  most  keenly  anxious,"  I  rejoin- 
ed. 

"Ah,  bah !"  said  be,  "there  is  no  need  of  any- 
thing of  that  sort.  Your  work  is  good  ;  that  you 
know,  as  a  matter  of  course.  As  to  how  the  pub- 
lic may  receive  it  to-day,  what  will  that  amount 
to  'i'  Do  we  ask  better  fortune  than  has  so  often 
befallen  the  greatest  masters  of  all  times  with 
their  very  best  works  ?" 

My  composition  received,  as  the  Leipsic  criti- 
cisms said,  a  succes  d'estime.  I  was  most  thor- 
oughly disheartened,  and  from  that  time  forward 
renounced  the  pleasures  of  composition.  .  .  . 

Subsequently  I  passed  many  a  happy  hour  with 
Mendelssohn.  He  came  frequently  to  Weimar, 
and  on  these  occasions  he  played  his  most  recent 
compositions  for  us  and  some  of  his  most  particu- 
lar friends,  either  at  my  own  house,  or  that  of  the 
then  music-master  Montag.  But  he  always  for- 
bade any  larger  assemblies  at  such  times. 

"Let  us  have  some  music  this  evening,"  he  used 
to  say,  "but  quite  by  ourselves.  If  need  be,  we 
must  be  able  to  pull  off  our  coats  and  play  in  our 
shirt-sleeves."  One  evening  I  did  not  come  home 
from  the  rehearsal  of  an  opera  until  ten  o'clock. 
With  a  beaming  face  my  wile  met  me  with  the 
question,— 

"Who  do  you  think  has  been  here  ?  Mendels- 
sohn !  He  was  passing  through  the  city,"  (if  I 
am  not  mistaken,  this  was  on  his  bridal  tour  to 
Frankfort,)  "and  was  sadly  disappointed  not  to 
find  you.  'I'll  tell  you  what,  my  dear  Frau 
Lobe,'  said  he,  'I  will  spend  the  two  hours  which 
I  have  to  wait  here,  before  the  post  goes  out,with 
you,  and,  if  agreeable,  will  play  something  for 
you,'  so  he  seated  himself  at  the  piano,  and  for 
two  whole  hours,  almost  without  interruption, 
played  the  most  beautiful  pieces  for  me  alone, 
and  extemporized  divinely  !" 

One  may  well  imagine  that  my  wife  has  not 
forgotten  nor  ceased  to  be  proud  of  that  evening. 
At  another  time  we  had  some  music  at  Montag's 
house.  Mendelssohn  played  his  D  minor  trio. 
Then  we  undertook  a  quintet  of  my  own  com- 
position, and  in  this  he  played  the  second  violin 
very  correctly  and  skilfully.  Where  opporl uni- 
ty offered,  however,  he  sought  in  other  ways, 
also,  to  do  me  some  kindness  or  service.  Thus, 
for  example,he  spoke  most  favorably  of  the  above- 
mentioned  quintet  to  my  ivoble  patroness  and 
benefactress  in  uiany  ways,  the  Grand  Duchess 
Maria  Pawlowna,  whereupon  that  gracious  lady 
remitted  tome  a  very  handsome  present,  "in  con- 
sequence," as  she  wrote,  "of  an  honorable  recog- 
nition of  your  professional  exertions  by  Dr.  Men- 
delssohn-Bartholdy." 

TWENTY-SIX    YE.\nS    LATER. 

It  may  perhaps  be  little  known  that  this  vigor- 
ous, healthy  man,  active  to  an  extreme  degi-ee, 
always  so  cheerful,  so  happy  in  all  his  relations, 
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and  recognizing  so  clearly  his  good  fortune,  was 
at  times  impressed  with  the  presentiment  of  an 
early  death.  When  he  was  bringing  forward  his 
"Paulus"  in  the  Cathedral  at  "Weimar,  we  were 
sitting  together  one  day  after  a  rehearsal  in  his 
room  at  the  "Erbprinz,"  and  I— at  that  time  an 
arrant  hypochondriac — remarked  that  I  would 
enjoy  but  little  of  his  later  compositions.  He.re- 
joined, — 

"O,  my  dear  friend,  you  will  outlive  me  many 
a  day  !"  I  laughed  at  this  assertion  of  his,  but 
he  interrupted  me  most  seriously  and  decidedly 
with  the  words,  "I  shall  not  live  to  be  an  old 
man !"_  And  then,  as  if  he  repented  of  this  dec- 
laration, his  features  assumed  their  most  cheerful 
expres3ion,and  he  changed  the  conversation  to 
a  discussion  of  the  rehearsal  just  ended,  in  which 
he  especially  dwelt  upon  and  extolled  the  cordial 
and  ready  co-operation  of  all  those  associated 
with  him  in  this  performance. 

How  could  I  dream  at  that  moment — when  my 
companion  was  in  but  his  thirtieth  year,  and  the 
fulness  of  health — that  a  few  years  later  his 
prophecy  would  be  fulfilled.  In  1846  I  removed 
to  Leipsic,  and  found  him  in  glowing  health  and 
spirits,  unceasingly  active  in  every  direction,  en- 
joyed many  an  entertaining  and  instructive  con- 
versation with  him,  and  one  year  after,  in  1847, 
when  only  in  his  thirty  eighth  year,  twenty-six 
years  after  my  first  meeting  with  the  handsome, 
spirited  lad  at  Goethe's  house,  the  great  musician 
was  borne  from  his  residence  in  the  Kbnigs- 
strasse,  to  the  Pauline  Church.  Among  the 
mourners  who  followed  his  bier  was  the  writer  of 
these  lines. 


Haunts  of  Harmony  in  the  City  of 
London. 

(ContiDUed  from  page  11). 

A  contemplative  stroll  down  the  New  Cut,  Lam- 
beth, served  to  restore  our  equanimity,  and,  trusting 
to  find  entertainment  in  the  west,  wc  hailed  a  passing 
"Hansom"  and  drove  to  the  Oxford.  The  entrance 
to  this  popular  place  of  amusement  is  sufficiently 
showy,  if  not  in  precise  accordance  with  architectural 
rules.  To  the  majority  of  our  readers  it  is  doubtless 
familiar ;  they  have  noticed  it  on  their  way  to  and 
from  the  city,  and  persons  passing  at  a  certain  hour 
have  possibly  marvelled  at  the  amount  of  litter,  in- 
cluding dust,  corks,  and  fragments  of  paper  that  are 
being  swept  from  the  arcade  on  to  the  pavement,  or 
over  the  trousers  of  unwary  pedestrians.  At  the  end 
of  an  arched  and  richly  decorated  passage,  the  sides 
of  which  are  ornamented  with  Ionic  columns  rising 
from  gilt  pedestals,  springs  a  double  staircase  leading 
to  the  balcony,  and  beneath  it  are  doors  respectively 
conducting  to  the  stalls  and  area.  As  regards  its 
internal  appearance,  the  Oxford  is  a  mass  of  columns, 
arches,  mirrors,  chandeliers,  gilding  and  paint,  so 
combined  as  to  form  a  whole  generally  pleasing,  but 
with  no  great  respect  for  received  rules  of  art.  The 
refreshment-bar  and  supper-room  are  on  the  left  as 
you  enter,  and  in  conspicuous  positions  in  front  and 
on  each  side  of  the  stage  are  numerous  private  boxes, 
handsomely  fitted  with  crimson  drapery.  An  audi- 
ence at  the  Oxford  is  of  a  superior  stamp  to  one  at 
the  Canterbury,  and  is  almost  wholly  composed  of 
the  male  sex.  We  believe,  however,  that  the  prices 
of  admission  are  at  both  halls  much  about  the  same, 
being  sixpence  for  the  area  and  a  shilling  for  the  bal- 
cony and  stalls. 

At  the  time  of  our  arrival,  which  was  a  little  after 
nine,  a  negro  gentleman,  in  conventional  costume, 
was  in  the  full  tide  of  a  comic  song,  the  precise  im- 
port of  which  we  were  unable  to  catch,  and  whereof 
the  intervals  between  the  verses  were  embellished 
with  one  of  those  complicated  saltatory  movements 
familiar  to  the  initiated  as  a  "break  down."  The 
song  being  ended,  the  cliairman  arose,  and  "begged 
to  call  attention  to  a  selection  from  Maillart's  opera, 
'The  Light  Dragoons.'"  Upon  this,  the  curtains  in 
front  of  the  stage  entrances  were  drawn  aside,  and 
divers  ladies  and  gentlemen  comprising  the  hand, 
chorus,  and  leading  vocalists,  appeared.  The  latter 
assumed  a  position  facing  the  audience  ;  the  instru- 
mentalists occupied  a  slightly  raised  platform  in  their 
rear,  and  the  members  of  the  chorus  fell  into  order  »t 
the  sides — the  ladies  in  front  and  the  gentlemen  be- 
hind. The  conductor,  who  stood  near  one  of  the 
proscenium  boxes,  glanced  round  to  see  that  every- 
thing was  in  working  order,  waved  his  wand  to  se- 
cure the  requisite  degree  of  attention,  stamped  light- 
ly but  decisively  on  the  floor,  and  the  performance 
commenced.    It  is  not  within  our  province  to  com- 


ment at  length  either  upon  the  quality  of  the  music, 
or  the  manner  in  which  it  was  interpreted  ;  it  will 
be  enough  to  remark  that  though  containing  much 
that  is  lively  and  agreeable,  the  "Light  Dragoons" 
is  rather  deficient  in  originality,  and  so  far  as  we  can 
judge  from  the  selection,  inferior  to  the  opera  of 
"Lara,"  by  the  same  author,  which  was  produced  a 
year  or  two  ago  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre.  With 
regard  to  the  merits  of  the  performers,  every  one  did 
well,  but  the  honors  of  the  evening  were  reserved  for 
Miss  Russell  and  Mr.  A.  St.  Albyn.  It  may  be  as 
well  to  add,  that  the  selections  at  the  Canterbury  are 
rendered  by  the  same  artists  as  those  at  the  Oxford. 

The  opera  being  ended,  a  lively  little  man,  in  eve- 
ning costume,  bustled  forward,  and  met  with  deserv- 
ed applause  in  some  amusing  "character"  songs  and 
burlesque  representations  of  popular  singers.  Ho 
was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Reynolds,  of  the  Coldstream 
band,  who  played  effectively  on  the  cornet,  and  at  the 
conclusion  of  a  ballad  sung  by  Miss  Fitzhenry — a 
tall  yonng  lady,  in  a  green  velvet  gown  with  a  white 
satin  border — the  chairman  wrapped  decisively  with 
his  hammer,  and  announced  a  performance  by  the 
"great  comedian"  who  had  made  such  painful  efforts 
to  burlesque  Mr.  Kean,  at  the  Canterbury.  His  en- 
tertainthent — a  mixture  of  prose  and  doggerel 
rhymes — was  received  with  marked  coldness,  but  a 
supplementary  effort  proved  too  much  for  the  good- 
nature of  the  audience,  and  the  unlucky  performer  re- 
tired amid  a  pelting  storm  of  hisses.  However,  he 
re-appeared,  and  upon  the  restoration  of  silence,  of- 
fered such  remarks  as  he  judged  best  calculated  to 
appease  the  general  indignation  : — "He  was  extreme- 
ly sorry ;  he  had  done  his  best,  had  never  met  with 
such  treatment  before,  and  trusted  that  there  was  no 
ill  feeling  in  the  matter.  He  had  but  lately  return- 
ed from  Scotland,  and  had  been  absent  from  the  me- 
tropolitan stage  for  many  years.  Further  than  this, 
he  was  so  extremely  unwell  that  he  ought  never  to 
have  left  his  bed."  Whereupon  an  energetic  indi- 
vidual, of  obtuse  perceptions  and  an  enviable  power 
of  lung,  exclaimed,  "Give  us  another  song,  old  boy ; 
never  mind  the  geese  hissing."  But  the  motion  was 
overruled — the  "great  comedian"  retired,  and  as  even 
merited  failures  have  a  depressing  effect  upon  the 
spirits,  we  invested  a  spare  copper  or  two  in  refresh- 
ment, and  soon  aftenvards  quitted  the  hall. 

The  entertainment  that  had  resulted  in  such  un- 
pleasant-consequences was  of  an  exploded  and  witless 
kind,  which  depended  for  effect  upon  grotesque  atti- 
tudes, a  nasal  twang,   hideous   contortions  of  the 
countenance,  and  an  extravagant  costume.     It  treat- 
ed of  the  peculiarities  of  the  various  young  lodies 
with  whom  the  comedian  professed  to  have  been  at 
different  periods  of  his  life  enamored.     The  audience 
endured  a  great  deal  of  rubbish  with  laudable  equan- 
imity, but  the  straw  which  broke  the  back  of  their 
patience  was  the  following  exasperating  effort  of  the 
comic  Muse,  recited  to  the  air  of  "The  Cork  Leg  :" 
She  was  my  beauteous  Toabella, 
I  knocked  him  down  with  an  umber-rella, 
He  tumbled  over  into  a  cellar, 
And  then  he  cried  out,  "That's  the  fellarl" 

— a  statement  that  aroused  general  indignation,  and 
led  to  a,  fiasco  for  which  the  rhymester  may  have  been 
more  to  blame  than  the  vocalist.  It  is  consolatory  to 
reflect  that  compositions  of  the  kind  above  quoted 
are  things  of  the  past,  and  that,  though  there  is  still 
room  for  improvement,  the  popular  taste  has  pro- 
gressed, if  only  a  little. 

Let  those  who  regard  matters  terrestrial  with  a 
"jaundiced  eye"  seek  a  remedy  for  their  depression 
in  a  timely  visit  to  the  Alhambra.  It  is  certainly 
the  most  cheerful  as  well  as  one  of  the  best-conduct- 
ed places  of  amusement  in  London.  Its  architectural 
peculiarities  need  no  description,  for  those  who  are 
unfamiliar  with  the  building  in  its  present  state,  have 
probably  visited  it  either  when  it  was  used  as  a  Hip- 
podrome, or  struggled  under  difficulties  as  the  Royal 
Panopticon  of  Science  and  Art.  As  a  music-hall,  it 
Js  not  only  admirably  appointed  and  superbly  deco- 
rated, but,  unlike  most  theatres,  it  is  seldom  unpleas- 
aiitly  hot,  and  enjoys  a  happy  immunity  from  offen- 
sive odors.  The  heavy  chandelier  which  formerly 
bung  from  the  dome  has  been  replaced  by  an  ara- 
besque border  of  gas  jets,  and  a  central  light  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  diffuse  but  little  heat,  though  it  is  at 
,onco  picturesque  and  useful.  The  band  is  one  of 
the  finest  in  London,  and  if  strictly  classical  music 
comes  not  within  its  scope,  yon  may  hear  selections 
and  favorite  overtures  performed  in  a  manner  to  sat- 
isfy the  most  exacting  connoisseur.  The  Alhambra 
ballets  are  not  to  be  spoken  of  lightly.  They  are  tri- 
umphs of  art — saltatory,  pictorial,  and  mechanical. 
The  glories  of  such  productions  as  "King  Dragon- 
fly" and  "The  Bulrush  Fens"  set  powers  of  descrip- 
tion at  defiance.  The  "comic  pantomime  ballet," 
brought  out  at  Christmas,  abounded  with  fun  and 
hustle.  The  most  astonishing  feats  were  performed 
by  a  showily-attired  individual,  who  impersonated  a 


"swell"  of  an  undeveloped  typo  and  peculiar  habits  ; 
and  to  judge  from  the  applause  of  t!io  audience,  the 
Clown,  Harlequin,  Pantaloon,  and  Columbine  were 
as  efficient  as  any  in  London.  In  "Tlie  Mountain 
Gorge"  we  have  an  Eastern  ballet,  and  some  useful 
hints  to  Mussulmans  and  Cretans.  Wo  learnt  from 
it  that  guns  are  not  only  of  service  in  a  fight,  but 
wonderfully  effective  in  a  dance,  especially  when 
handled  by  ladies  ;  also,  that  there  is  a  degree  of 
picturesqueness  in  an  encampment  by  moonlight, 
which  can  be  duly  appreciated  only  when  we  are  in 
perfect  good  humor  with  ourselves  and  neighbors, 
and  untroubled  by  any  fear  of  the  provisions  falling 
short.  The  overhanging  rocks,  mountain  defile, 
clear  moon,  and  luminous  atmosphere  are  marvels  of 
scenic  art,  and  all  dioughts  of  the  painter's  brush  or 
mechanical  contrivances  are  effectually  forbidden. 

Whatever  your  position  in  the  Alhambra,  you  will 
always  see  and  hear  to  advantage.  As  much  cannot 
be  said  even  of  our  smaller  theatres,  and  it  should  be 
remembered  that  the  vast  building  in  Leicester  square 
is  capable  of  accommodating  as  many  as  5,000  per- 
sons. Had  we  space,  we  might  enlarge  on  the  new 
and  convenient  "crush-rooms,"  the  improved  means 
of  access  to  and  escape  ftom  the  various  parts  of  the 
building,  the  "greatly-enlarged"  supper-room,  "up- 
wards of  a  hundred  ffeet  long,"  and  the  civility  and 
attention  displayed  by  every  one  connected  with  the 
establishment.  The  terms  of  admission  are  moder- 
ate, and  range  from  sixpence  for  the  upper  balcony 
to  three  or  four  guineas  for  a  commodious  private 
box.  We  may  add  that,  for  the  convenience  of 
those  who  object  to  mixing  with  the  crowd,  reserved 
seats  have  been  provided,  price  four  shillings  each. 
Mr.  Strange  certainly  supplies  the  best  and  cheapest 
evening's  entertainment  in  London.  There  is  con- 
stant variety,  and  everything  is  good  of  its  kind. 
More  than  this  we  cannot  say,  unless  it  be  further 
praise  to  add  that  the  Alhambra  Palace  is  about  the 
only  redeeming  feature  of  Leicester  square. 

On  the  site  of  an  old-fashioned  inn,  known  as  the 
White  Lion,  which  formerly  stood  in  the  Edgeware 
road,  and  within  half  a  mile  of  the  Marble  Arch,  there 
has  been  erected  a  handsome  and  spacious  music- 
hall,  bearing  the  title  of  The  Metropolitan.  Its  in- 
ternal arrangements  slightly  resemble  those  at  the 
Alhambra,  though  of  course  on  a  diminished  scale  ; 
and  whilst  the  prices  of  admission  are  surprisingly 
moderate — being  sixpence  for  the  area,  ninepence  for 
the  balcony,  and  a  shilling  for  the  stalls — the  accom- 
modation is  excellent,  and  the  entertainments  gener- 
ally of  a  superior  order.  Of  late,  the  whole  of  the 
interior  has  been  brilliantly  re-decorated,  the  audi- 
ence has  gained  in  respectability,  and  the  refresh- 
ments have  undergone  a  marked  and  much-needed 
improvement. 

There  is  a  stage,  supplied  with  a  picturesque  act- 
drop  and  a  fair  stock  of  scenery,  but  too  limited  in 
extent  to  allow  of  extraordinary  spectacular  display. 
The  band,  though  small,  is  efiicient ;  and  the  enter- 
tainments include  the  usual  allowance  of  serio  and 
would-be  comic  songs,  gymnastic  feats,  and  theatri- 
cal dancing.  "Mythological  ballets"  were  attempt- 
ed at  one  time,  but  have  been  wisely  discontinued. 
"Sextilian,"  not  inaptly  termed  the  "wondrous," 
performs  extraordinary  feats  with  hoops  and  half- 
filled  tumblers  to  an  air  from  Haydn's  "Seasons ;" 
and  the  sensational  element  is  supplied  by  a  gentle- 
man of  reckless  tendencies,  who  imperils  his  own 
limbs  and  other  people's  heads  also  by  his  "deeds  of 
daring"  on  the  "flying  trapeze." 

The  "Jolly  Nash"  gains  the  thorough  good-will  of 
the  audience,  and  not  only  enjoys  a  double  encore, 
but  has  to  apologize  for  not  complying  with  further 
demands.  The  popular  favorite  seems  to  possess 
but  a  moderate  share  of  talent,  though  much  tact. 
He  has  an  air  of  frankness  and  good-humor  which 
pleases  his  listeners  immensely,  Hs  affects  the  bear- 
ing of  a  sociable  host  entertaining  his  friends.  When 
the  audience  joins  in  a  chorus,  he  smiles  and  keeps 
time  with  his  hand.  He  is  always  apparenlly  anx- 
ious to  gratify  reasonable  desires ;  hut  when  his 
friends  are  exacting  he  excuses  himself,  though  in 
such  pleasant  terms  as  to  carry  conviction  to  every 
one,  and  arouse  a  fresh  enthusiasm. 

There  are  a  couple  of  curious  music-halls  opposite 
the  barracks  at  Knightsbridge.  They  are  respective- 
ly entitled  The  Sun  and  The  Trevor ;  and  if  the  for- 
mer is  the  most  decorously  conducted,  the  latter  is 
decidedly  the  most  amusing.  The  Sun  has  lately 
been  re-built,  and  is  now  a  commodious,  well  lighted, 
and  admirably-ventilated  hall,  in  a  composite  stylo 
of  architecture,  of  which  the  most  prominent  fea- 
tures appear  to  be  columns  of  Gothic  extraction,  and 
classical  friezes  delineative  of  utterly  impossible  men 
on  conventionally  impossible  horses.  The  passage 
at  the  entrance  is  of  a  gorgeous  and  bewildering  de- 
cription,  and  conducts  to  a  spacious  vestibule,  where- 
of the  roof  is  supported  by  a  couple  of  elderly  gen- 
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tlfirien,  who  from  llie  waist  dnwnwnvds  are  formed 
after  the  manner  of  niermai.is.  Tlie  hall  itself, 
tlioug:li  spacious  and  substantial,  savors  much  of  the 
chapel.  The  "stalls"  are  approached  by  an  under- 
ground passage,  suggestive  of  the  catacombs  at  Ken- 
sal  Green,  and  having  reached  ibem,  and  glancing 
backwiinls,  you  observe  a  larire  srallerv,  resembling 
the  s|iai-ion<  organ  lofi^  ..f  old-fishioncd  churches.  It 
is  occupied  by  hoili  civilians  and  military  men,  re- 
fresliing  themselves  with  creature  comforts,  and  at- 
tentively regarding  the  bnsinoss  of  the  stage. 

The  chairman,  who  occupies  a  raised  seat  in  the 
"stalls,"  is  strict  in  enforcing  order,  arid  it  is  pleasant 
to  observe  the  snug  little  party  which  gathers  round 
the  table  whereat  he  presides.  In  addition  to  being 
an  energetic  and  courteous  manager,  he  apparently 
possesses  the  gift  of  mental  abstraction  to  an  extra- 
ordinary degree,  and  even  during  the  progress  of  a 
comic  song,  he  may  be  observed  making  notes  and 
abstruse  calculations  with  a  degree  of  calmness  at 
once  unique  and  impressive. 

The  performances  usually  Commence  with  an  ope- 
ratic selection,  and  conclude  with  a  composition  of 
sterling  merit — say  the  "War  March  of  Priests," 
from  Mendelssohn's  "Athalie."  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  music  of  so  ambitious  a  cast  comes  within 
the  scope  even  of  the  "greatly  enlarged"  orchestra, 
and  we  might  have  fancied  that  the  audience  would 
have  preferred  a  waltz  or  a  polka  ;  but  the  conductor 
probably  decides  for  the  best,  and  it  is  gratifying  to 
think  that  classical  music  is  already  on  its  journey 
to  Hammersmith. 

The  "company"  at  the  Sun,  or  Knightsbridge  Mu- 
sic Hall,  appears  to  be  made  up  of  a  few  "stars"  and 
a  good  many  "sticks."  Amongst  the  former  are  the 
D'Aubans  and  Wards,  who  "brought  the  house 
down,"  in  a  species  of  farce,  followed  by  some  clever 
dancing,  Sextilian  the  "inimitable,"  and  the  "great 
Vance."  AVith  regard  to  the  last-named  gentleman, 
if  his  merits  have  been  unduly  enlarged  upon,  they 
have  also  been  unduly  depreciated.  His  conceptions, 
though  farcical,  are  seldom  offensively  extravagant. 
He  does  himself  mischief  by  yielding  to  a  clap-trap 
habit  of  "gagging,"  or  extemporizing  witticisms,  for 
the  delectation  of  the  "groundlings."  If  he  could 
conquer  this  propensity,  he  might  sink  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  "area,"  but  would  escape  destroying  some 
almost  perfect  illusions.  In  his  delineation  of  a  self- 
satisfied  member  of  the  beau  monde  he  is  peculiarly 
happy,  and  the  artist  is  effectually  lost  sight  of  in  the 
character  represented.  There  is  an  ease  and  non- 
chalance in  the  performance  that  are  irresistibly 
charming.  Though  the  minutise  of  the  picture  are 
filled  in  with  extraordinary  care,  there  is  no  undue 
straining  after  effect,  and  some  of  the  most  signifi- 
cant touches  are  the  more  admirable  from  being  ap- 
parently spontaneous.  The  "make-up"  is  perfect ; 
every  gesture  is  appropriate,  and  the  affected  drawl 
and  conceited  strut  are  sufficiently  marked,  but  not 
so  decided  as  to  degenerate  into  buffoonery.  In 
"Costermonger  Joe"  there  is  much  to  admire,  par- 
ticularly the  nervous  fidgeting  of  the  hands,  the  craf- 
ty smile,  rapidly  shifting  changes  of  countenance, 
and  gradual  merging  of  awkward  shyness  into  un- 
abashed impudence.  The  "Life  Guardsman"  is  a 
capital  piece  of  costuming,  and  the  dancing  scene  is 
life-like  and  humorous.  The  "great  Vance"  has  an 
average  voice,  which  he  employs  effectively.  We 
have  been  told  that  he  is  not  popular  with  the  "pro- 
fession ;"  but  then  bo  has  enjoyed  an  extraordinary 
degree  of  success,  and  a  prophet  is  rarely  held  in  es- 
teem by  those  of  bis  own  calling.  His  mannerism  is 
closely  copied  by  the  majority  of  his  censurers,  but 
be  possesses  a  certain  quaint  originality  which  is  in- 
capable of  being  reproduced  in  other  persons.  We 
are  acquainted  with  one  gentleman,  who  is  a  fair  im- 
itation so  long  as  he  refrains  from  action  and  keeps 
his  mouth  closed,  but  though  clever  in  his  "make- 
up," his  performances  sooner  or  later  degenerate  into 
unmeaning  buffoonery,  and  though  there  may  be 
something  particularly  mirth-provoking  in  a  squint, 
it  is  one  of  those  efforts  of  genius  to  which  recourse 
should  not  be  had  more  than  half-a-dozen  times  in 
five  minutes.  Arthur  Ogilvy. 

(To  be  contiDUed.) 


The  Musical  Capabilities  of  the  Chinese. 

A  curious  production  of  the  London  Missionary 
Society's  press,  at  Hong  Kong,  has  just  been  receiv- 
ed by  the  Rev.  John  Curwen,  of  Plaistow.  It  is  a 
small  tract,  containing  about  a  dozen  of  our  most  fa- 
vorite psalm  tunes,  such  as  Keil,  Farrant,  S.  Mi- 
chael's, etc.,  printed  in  the  Tonic  Sol-fa  Notation  of 
music,  \vith  Chinese  characters  to  indicate  the  Notes. 
A  gentleman  connected  with  the  Civil  Service  in 
Hong-Kong  has  originated  and  conducted  for  some 
months  past  a  Tonic  Sol-fa  singing  class  in  con- 
nexion with  Union  Church.    In  a  letter,  which  ac- 


companies the  little  book,  there  is  the  following  very 
interesting  information  : — "As  I  believe  this  to  be  al- 
most the  first  attempt  to  teach  the  reading  of  music 
to  these  wonderful  people,  perhaps  j'ou  will  allow  me 
a  few  words  of  explanation.  Cliinese  hymns  are  nat- 
urally in  sevens.  All  other  metres  are  importations. 
Therefore,  nearly  all  the  tunes  I  send  you  are  sevens. 
Benin  at  the  wrong  end  of  the  book  and  read  from 
right  to  left.  The  Chinese  themselves  have  no  tunes 
and  no  idea  of  music.  Their  instruments  can  pro- 
duce only  two  or  three  notes,  and  their  singing  is 
screeching  in  falsetto  to  no  kind  of  tune.  About  six 
months  ago,  it  was  proposed  to  commence  a  singing 
class,  in  the  hope  of  forming  a  choir  for  the  Chinese 
service  at  Union  Church.  With  the  help  of  Dr. 
Legge  (London  Mission)  and  Mr.  H.  Alog,  a  good 
number  were  gathered  of  all  ages.  A  large  'modu- 
lator' (pictorial  representation  of  the  scale  used  by 
sol-faists),  was  prepared.  An  attempt  had  been 
made  before  to  use  our  method,  but  the  young  gen- 
tleman who  conducted  it  knew  no  Chinese,  and  Dr. 
Legge  no  music,  so  it  fell  through.  Sheets  of  les- 
sons were  used  at  first.  When  these  became  cum- 
brous. Dr.  Legge  kindly  printed  the  tune  book.  In 
the  sight  singing,  if  the  tune  be  an  easy  one,  as  St. 
Michael's,  Tallis,  French,  it  is  positively  sung  the 
first  time  without  error  ;  if  a  difficult  one,  two  or 
three  trials  may  be  required.  Difficulties  have  been 
met  with  peculiar  to  the  people.  The  conventional 
terms  of 'high'  and  'low,'  were  utterly  unknown  to 
them.  Why,  they  asked,  should  a  shrill  note  be 
'up,'  and  a  grave  note  'down  '>'  Their  voices  are 
harsh  to  a  painfnl  degree,  and  their  talent  for  flatten- 
ing wonderful.  They  must  never  be  asked  to  go 
above  D,  and  after  ha!f-an-hour's  singing,  lose  all 
command  of  their  voices.  They  also  incline  to  bawl. 
The  notes  fa  and  te  (snbdominant  and  leading  note), 
give  them  great  trouble.  Many  cannot  sing  them, 
and  most  take  ingenious  ways  of  evading  them.  '  All, 
however,  are  willing  to  try.  The  class  has  now  been 
introduced  into  our  beautiful  church,  as  a  choir  for 
the  native  service,  and  after  a  short  struggle  with  the 
old  principle,  of  each  man  singing  as  was  good  in  his 
own  eyes,  the  service  of  song  is  improved  and  im- 
proving." 


wut  S^hoab. 


London. 

Opeka.  The  annual  proclamations  of  the  rival 
managers  are  out,  ■■  s  loud  and  long  as  ever ;  and  in- 
deed the  Eoyal  Italian  (Covent  Garden}  actually 
opened  on  the  2nd  inst.  with  Norma;  the  principal 
role  by  Mme.  Vilda,  who  won  her  English  success 
in  that  last  year ;  the  other  parts  by  Mme.  Sherring- 
ton, Signor  Naudin  and  Attri.  Faust  was  to  come 
next.  Mr.  Gye  promises  but  two  new  pieces  :  Gou- 
nod's Romeo  and  Juliet  (with  Adelina  Patti),  and 
Verdi's  Don  Carlos  (with  Pauline  Lucca).  The  list 
of  engagements  furthermore  includes  :  Mile.  Pricci ; 
Miles.  Ackermann  and  Nau  (first  time  in  England)  ; 
Miss  Morensi  (American) ;  Mile.  Liebhart,  and  Mme. 
Dall'Anese;  Messrs.  Mario,  Neri-Baraldi,  Naudin, 
Fancelli,  Kossi,  Marino,  Cotigni,  Guadagnini  (the 
last  three  new  to  England),  Ronconi,  Graziani,  Ci- 
ampi,  Fallar,  Tagliafico,  Polonini,  Capponi,  and 
(another  first  appearance)  Bagagiolo.  Of  course 
Costa  is  conductor. 

Her  Majesty's  opens  this  very  day  (the  27th),  and 
Mr.  Mapleson's  proclamation  is  in  spread-eagle 
style  worthy  of  our  Gilmore.  'For  prime  donne  asso. 
hito  he  announces  Titiens,  Mile.  Nilsson  (first  ap- 
pearance in  England),  Mile.  Ubrich,from  Hanover, 
Miles.  Sinico,  Giacconi,  from  Genoa,  and  lima  de 
Murska.  For  mezzo-soprani  and  conlralti :  Mme. 
Demeric-Lablache,  Mile.  Eracleo  (new),  from  Mad- 
rid, Mile.  Martelli  (new),  from  Lisbon,  and  Mme. 
Trebelli-Bettini.  For  tenors :  Mongini,  Hohler,  Tas- 
ca  and  Gardoni  ;  baritones  and  bassos  :  Gassier,  Sant- 
ley,  Pandolfini,  Bossi,  Foli  and  Kokitansky.  The 
operas  promised  are  :  Verdi's  La  Forza  del  Destino 
(first  time)  and  I  Lombardi ;  Rossini's  Tell,  Semira- 
mide  and  Donna  del  Lago  ;  Spontini's  Vestah  ;  Nico- 
lai's  Fahtaff;  Mozart's  Don  Giovanni  and  Nozze  di 
Figaro;  Gounod's  Mirella  /Meyerbeer's  Dinorah  and 
Huguenots;  Donizetti's  Lucrezia  Borgia;  Beetho- 
ven's Fidelia  ;  Weber's  Oberon  and  Freijschiitz ;  Chor- 


ubini's  Medea  ;  Bellini's  Sonnambula.     Sig.  Arditi  is 
conductor  still. 

The  recent  Concert  record  of  London  is  so  rich  in 
interest  that  we  must  copy  largely : 

Crystal  Palace  Concerts.  Herr  Manns,  the 
conductor  of  these  popular  entertainments,  seems  to 
have  done  more  than  any  man  to  overcome  the  Eng- 
lish prejudice  against  Schumann.  Lately  he  has 
brought  out  Paradise  and  the  Peri.  The  Musical 
World,  still  harping  on  the  "laborious  dullness"  of 
this  beautiful  Cantata,  says  : 

Nevertheless,  the  Schumann  question  is  just  now 
the  most  significint  musical  question  of  the  day,  and 
Herr  Manns  deserves  the  gratitude  of  the  thinking 
public  for  allowing  them  such  excellent  opportunities 
of  judging  for  themselves.  With  the  symphonies 
and  overtures  he  may  be  said  to  have  made  way ; 
but,  unhappily,  his  occasional  chorus  is  by  no  means 
so  efficient  as  his  instrumental  orchestra.  Thus, 
while  the  instrumental  part  of  the  music  was  more 
satisfactory  on  Saturday  than  heretofore,  the  choral 
parts  were  not  much  better.  Nor  can  it  be  forgotten 
that  on  the  first  introduction  to  England  of  Paradise 
and  the  Peri,  at  the  Philharmonic  Concerts,  the  mu- 
sic of  the  Peri  was  undertaken  by  Mme.  Lind  Gold- 
schmidt,  and  sung  in  such  a  style  as  to  make  rivalry 
altogether  hopeless.  A  more  fatiguing  part  was  nev- 
er written  for  a  human  voice;  and  this,  on  Saturday, 
was  evidently  felt  by  Mme.  Lemmens  Sherrington, 
notwithstanding  her  bright,  flexible  voice  and  great 
musical  ability.  The  other  soprano  was  Miss  Rob- 
ertine  Henderson,  who  does  whatever  may  be  as- 
signed to  her,  important  or  subordinate,  invariably 
well ;  Miss  Julia  Elton  was  the  contralto  ;  Mr.  Cum- 
mings — with  music  as  ungrateful  and  ineffective  in 
its  way  as  that  of  the  first  soprano — tenor  ;  and  Mr. 
Lewis  Thomas  principal  bass  baritone.  The  whole 
cantata,  with  the  exception  of  a  baritone  air  and  a 
chorus,  in  the  third  part,  was  performed  ;  and  the 
effect  was  indescribably  heavy.  Nevertheless,  the 
last  movement  in  the  second  ^na/e  obtained  an  encore 
from  a  minority  of  the  audience,  which  was  accepted 
with  eager  alacrity  by  Herr  Manns. 

The  same  article  goes  on  to  show  how  interesting, 
otherwise,  the  Crystal  Palace  concerts  are  : 

Far  more  interesting  was  the  repetition,  at  the  pre- 
ceding concert,  of  the  exquisitely  beautiful  entr'actes 
from  Schubert's  Rosamunde,  with  the  addition  of  an 
air  de  ballet,  which,  in  spite  of  its  unaffected  simplici- 
ty, was  quite  worthy  of  the  rest.  Such  ballet  music 
would  make  the  fortune  of  many  a  composer  who  aim- 
ed no  lower  than  opera  itself.  On  this  occasion  Mme. 
Rudersdorff  sang  the  romance,  which,  as  before,  was 
unanimously  called  for  again.  At  the  same  concert 
Herr  Joachim  gave  a  magnificent  reading  of  Beetho- 
ven's violin  concerto ;  the  first  of  the  four  overtures 
to  the  opera  ol Leonore  {Fidelio),  in  its  way  as  inter- 
esting as  any  of  its  successors,  was  performed  ;  and 
Mr.  Arthur  S.  Sullivan's  deeply  felt,  admirably 
written,  and  brilliantly  scored  overture.  In  Memoriam, 
was  repeated,  creating  even  a  livelier  impression  than 
at  first.  This  work,  more  than  any  other  from  his 
pen,  justifies  the  high  expectations  we  have  always 
entertained  of  the  young  composer.  In  addition  to 
Beethoven's  concerto,  Herr  Joachim  played  the 
quaint  and  charming  middle  movement  from  his 
Hungarian  concerto,  the  whole  of  which  would  have 
been  still  more  acceptable,  besides  the  prelude  to  J. 
S.  Bach's  violin  sonata  solo.  No.  6,  as  arranged  by 
the  composer  himself  with  orchestral  accompaniments 
and  styled  " Sinfonia."  In  the  way  of  pianists  we 
have  had,  of  course,  Mme.  Schumann,  who,  with 
Beethoven's  great  concerto  in  E  flat,  invariably 
shines,  and  in  compliment  to  whom,  at  the  same  con- 
cert, her  late  husband's  very  original  and  striking 
symphony  in  D  minor  (No.  2)  was  included  in  the 
programme,  as  well  as  the  finest  of  Mendelssohn's 
concert  overtures,  Die  IJebriden  {Fingal's  Cave), 
which  never,  in  our  remembrance,  has  been  so  per- 
fectly executed.  Miss  Madeline  Schiller,  at  another 
concert,  gave  the  admirers  of  modern  pianoforte  mu- 
sic a  genuine  treat  by  her  brilliant  execution  of  the 
fourth  concerto  of  Professor  Moscheles,  who  (pianists 
should  be  reminded)  has  published  several  other  con- 
certos besides  the  "G  minor"  and  that  with  the 
"Grenadier's  March"  as  theme  for  ^finale,  the  one 
chosen  for  the  occasion  by  Miss  Schiller.  To  have 
done  with  pianists,  at  another  concert  the  second  and 
most  difficult  pianoforte  concerto  of  Mendelssohn  was 
admirably  played  by  Mr.  Franklin  Taylor,  who  has 
more  than  once  distinguished  himself  at  the  Crystal 
Palace,  bnt  never  so  conspicuously  as  by  bis  fine  per' 
forinance  of  this  splendid  work,  into  the  spirit  of 
which  he  entered  thoroughly,  his  reading  being  as  ar- 
tistic as  his  execution  was  correct  and  effective.     On 
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the  same  day  the  symphony  was  Beethoven's  No.  1, 
the  overture  Wagner's  Tannhauser — to  name  two 
things  in  music  more  utterly  opposed  in  every  respect 
than  which  would  be  impossible.  Which  of  the  two 
is  really  music  1 — might  bo  asked  ;  for  certainly  both 
are  not.  Add  to  all  these  fine  things  a  violin  con- 
certo of  Spohr,  executed  in  the  noblest  and  most 
"classical"  style  by  M.  Sainton,  who  was,  perhaps, 
never  playing  so  uniformly  well  as  now ;  Beethoven's 
Eighth  Symphony  (in  F) ;  Professor  Bennett's  con- 
cert overture,  the  Naiads,  and  other  pieces  too  nu- 
merous to  specify.  The  fact  is  that  the  Crystal  Pal- 
ace Saturday  Concerts  form  a  musical  season,  and  a 
rich  one,  of  themselves,  and  are  enough  to  tempt  any 
"fanatico,"  with  leisure  at  disposal,  to  take  up  his 
residence  at  Sydenham  for  the  sake  of  them. 

Philharmonic  Society.  The  appointment  of 
Mr.  Cusins  as  Bennett's  successor  in  the  conductor- 
ship  is  far  from  being  unanimously  approved ;  but 
there  seems  to  be  a  disposition  to  give  him  a  fair 
trial,  and  the  first  concert,  as  we  have  seen,  went  off 
well.  In  the  second  concert  an  Orchestral  Suite  by 
Bach  was  played.     The  World  says : 

The  series  of  concerts  promises  well.  The  direct- 
ors are  exhibiting  unusual  spirit.  They  have  com- 
missioned M.  Gounod,  Mr.  Benedict  and  Mr.  Ar- 
thur S.  Sullivan,  to  write  new  works  expressly  for 
the  society  ;  and  last,  not  least.  Professor  Bennett  has 
consented  to  add  a  slow  movement  to  his  symphony 
in  G  minor,  and  thus  to  complete  a  composition  from 
every  point  of  view  remarkable.  Beethoven's  Cho- 
ral Symphony  is  to  be  given  at  the  fourth  concert. 
At  the  second  (on  Monday),  among  other  things,  the 
same  master's  fourth  symphony  was  performed  ;  and 
Mile.  Mehlig,  the  new  pianist,  who  was  last  year  so 
successful  in  one  of  Hummel's  pianoforte  concertos, 
played  the  concerto  in  D  of  Mendelssohn. 

Musical  Socibtt  or  London.  The  first  con- 
cert of  the  season  offered  Mendelssohn's  Walpurgis 
Night,  Haydn's  Symphony  in  E  flat  (not  one  of  the 
"Twelve"),  Mozart's  Piano  Concerto  in  D  minor, 
Beethoven's  Choral  Fantasia,  Schumann's  "Gipsy 
Life"  Chorus,  and  Wallace's  Maritana  overture. 
There  was  a  chorus  of  80  professional  singers  with  a 
splendid  orchestra,  conducted  by  Alfred  Mellon 
(whose  death  Is  reported  only  a  few  days  later!). 
The  critic  above  quoted,  says  : 

In  the  concerto  and  /antosza  the  pianist  was  Mme. 
Schumann,  whose  preference  in  the  former  of  Mo- 
zart's authentic  version  to  the  fancifully  embellished 
editions  of  Cramer  and  Hummel  merits  especial  rec- 
ognition. The  effect  must  always  be  infinitely  bet- 
ter thus,  inasmuch  as  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  know 
how  Mozart  may  have  embellished  his  own  melodies 
or  varied  his  own  passages,  and  it  is  quite  certain 
that  no  one  else  could  do  it  in  the  same  manner,  or 
in  any  other  manner  as  well.  Mme.  Schumann,  who 
introduced  two  cadenzas  of  her  own,  the  first  of  mod- 
erate length,  the  second  vexatiously  brief,  played 
with  her  accustomed  energy,  and  was  received  with 
the  accustomed  favor.  In  the  Choral  Fantasia  neith- 
er the  chorus  nor  the  orchestral  accompaniments 
were  all  that  could  be  wished. 

Mr,  S.  a.  Chappeli.'s  Grand  Orchestral  Concert 
on  Thursday  night,  in  St.  James's  Hall  was  a  bril- 
liant success.  A  finer  performance  than  that  of 
Schubert's  great  symphony  in  C,  by  the  Crystal 
Palace  Orchestra,  under  the  direction  of  Herr  Manns, 
was  never  listened  to.  The  "triple  concerto"  of 
Beethoven,  with  MM.  Halle,  Joachim,  and  Piafti  at 
the  solo  instruments,  was  also  a  real  treat,  and  per- 
haps Herr  Joachim  played  Spohr's  "Dramatic  Con- 
certo" better  even  than  when  he  last  performed  it. 
The  singing — by  Miss  Edith  Wynne  and  Mr.  Cum- 
mings — was  excellent,  and  the  concert  ended  bril- 
liantly with  the  brilliant  overture  to  Oberon. 

Mr.  Henry  Leslie's  Choir.  Mr.  Henry  Les- 
lie's second  performance  of  Antigone  (St.  James's 
Hall)  was  even  better  than  his  first.  On  this  occa- 
sion only  so  much  of  the  dialogue  was  recited  as 
comes  immediately  into  connexion  with  the  work  of 
Mendelssohn,  by  which  a  great  deal  of  time  was  gain- 
ed and  the  effect  of  the  music  in  no  way  impaired.  A 
few  sentences  of  narrative  explained  the  leading  in- 
cidents, scene  after  scone  ;  and  these,  like  the  retain- 
ed dialogue,  were  delivered  by  Mr.  Wallworth  in  a 
thoroughly  unsophisticated  manner.  The  audience 
seemed  to  like  Antigone  even  better  than  before  ;  for 
not  only  was  the  magnificent  "Hymn  to  Bacchus" 
encored,  but  also  the  beautiful  "Ode  to  Eros"  (sung 
by  Messrs.  Cummings,  F.  Walker,  Chaplin  Henry, 


and  Smythson).  After  this  success,  for  which  Mr. 
Henry  Leslie  has  labored  so  zealously,  the  (Edipus 
must  surely  follow.  The  concert  was  otherwise 
highly  interesting,  including  among  other  things, 
Cherubini's  overture  to  Les  deux  Journ^es  and  We- 
ber's to  Oberon,  Beethoven's  fourth  piano-forte  con- 
certo (in  G),  played  with  wonderful  neatness  and  ac- 
cftracy  by  Mr.  Charles  Halle,  though  somewhat  care- 
lessly accompanied  by  the  orchestra  ;  and  songs  by 
Miss  Ada  Jackson  and  Mr.  Cummings. 

The  Monday  Popular  Concerts  ended  in  a 
benefit  to  Mr.  Arthur  Chappell,  the  director,  with  a 
very  remarkable  programme ;  the  leading  piece  be- 
ing Bach's  Concerto  in  D  minor  for  three  pianos, 
played  by  Mme.  Clara  Schumann,  Mme.  Arabella 
Goddard  and  Mr.  Charles  Halle'.  (Moscheles,  Thal- 
berg  and  Mendelssohn  played  it  in  London  in  1844 ; 
here  in  Boston  it  was  played  in  1853  by  Jaell,  Scharf- 
enberg  and  Dresel).     The  Morning  Star  says  : 

Steadily  and  simultaneously,  as  if  the  three  key- 
boards had  been  worked  by  one  pair  of  hands,  the 
piece  proceeded,  the  five  stringed  instruments  which 
formed  the  orchestra  of  the  occasion  (played  by 
Messrs.  Joachim,  Blagrove,  Ries,  Piatti,  and  Rey- 
nolds) supporting  the  piano-fortes  with  the  most  un- 
remitting precision,  and  the  audience  remained 
spell-bound  until  the  last  bar  came  to  an  end  with  one 
of  those  ringing  effects  peculiar  to  the  time  and  school 
of  which  John  Sebaistian  Bach  was  so  illustrious  an 
example.  Then  rapturous  cheers  broke  forth,  to- 
gether with  verbal  utterances  of  intense  appreciation, 
and  a  summons  for  the  performers  to  appear  again 
ran  through  the  hall,  which  was  responded  to  first  by 
Mme.  Schumann  and  Mr.  Halle',  and  then  by  our 
English  pearl  of  artists,  Arabella  Goddard.  It  is 
impossible  that  an  event  more  thoroughly  splendid 
and  perfect  of  its  kind  can  have  taken  place  at  any 
public  entertainment  in  the  world. 

The  other  performances,  which  constituted  a  bill 
of  fare  prodigious  in  length  as  in  quality,  have 
charms  which  will  be  recognized  by  the  briefest  allu- 
sion. There  was  Beethoven's  tuneful  serenade  trio 
in  D  major  (Op.  8),  played  by  Messrs.  Joachim,  H. 
Blagrove  and  Piatti,  in  the  finest  style  of  those  well- 
matched  coadjutators  ;  there  were  several  of  those  ir- 
resistible tit-bits  from  Bach's  harpsichord  lessons, 
which  Mr.  Charles  Halle  executes  with  such  loving 
care  and  neatness  ;  Spohr's  graceful  barcarolle  and 
scherzo  for  violin,  given  with  Herr  Joachim's  own 
rapture-raising  tone  and  expression  ;  a  nocturne  by 
Chopin,  and  the  scherzo  from  Weber's  pianoforte  so- 
nata in  A  flat,  performed  by  Mme.  Schumann  ;  and 
Boccherini's  melodious  violoncello  sonata  in  A  ma- 
jor, played,  of  course,  by  Signor  Piatti,  and  now 
heard  for  the  eighteenth  time  at  these  concerts.  Miss 
Edith  Wynne  fulfilled  the  not  too  grateful  task  of 
singing  four  songs,  alternating  with  the  instrumental 
pieces  of  the  most  engrossing  kind,  in  a  manner 
which  won  unanimous  approbation.  Lastly,  there 
was  Haydn's  string  quartet  in  D  major.  Op.  61,  No. 
1,  with  the  favorite  moto  cotitinuo,  of  all  things  best 
calculated  to  bring  a  season  to  a  jubilant  termina- 
tion. 

Death  of  Alfred  Mellon.  After  a  brief  but 
severe  illness  Mr.  Alfred  Mellon  died  on  Wednesday 
night,  at  a  quarter  to  twelve,  at  his  residence  in  "The 
Vale,"  King's  Road,  Chelsea.  The  indisposition 
that  proved  fatal  was  a  relapse  from  a  previous  ill- 
ness which  had  lasted  through  a  great  part  of  the  au- 
tumn and  early  winter  of  1866,  and  from  which  it 
was  hoped  he  had  entirely  recovered.  By  the  death 
of  Mr.  Mellon  the  musical  profession  has  lost  the 
most  generally  and  justly  esteemed  of  our  English 
orchestral  conductors.  From  his  first  arrival  in  Lon- 
don, some  three  or  four  and  twenty  years  ago,  his 
aptitude  for  this  department  of  the  musical  calling 
was  manifested  ;  and  much  of  his  experience  was 
gained  by  directing  the  small  orchestra  of  the  Adel- 
phi  Theatre.  His  first  independent  undertaking  was 
the  Orchestral  Union,  under  which  name  a  society 
was  established  whose  concerts,  with  a  small  but 
well-balanced  orchestra,  conducted  by  himself,  speed- 
ily obtained  a  wide  and  legitimate  reputation, — a 
reputation  more  than  confirmed  when,  the  numerical 
strength  of  the  orchestra  being  materially  increased, 
he  was  enabled  to  give  some  of  the  finest  performan- 
ces of  classical  music  that  had  ever  been  heard  in 
England.  Indeed,  although  Mr.  Mellon  held  a  high 
position  at  the  Royal  Italian  Opera  from  the  first,  it 
was  to  the  Orchestral  Union  that  he  chiefly  owed  his 
well-earned  fame  as  a  conductor.  This  led  to  his  be- 
ing engaged  as  musical  director  to  the  Royal  Eng- 
lish Opera,  originally  set  on  foot  by  Miss  Louisa 
Pyne  and  Mr.  W.  Harrison,  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre 
in  1857,and  afterwards  removed  to  Covent  Garden, — 


a  speculation  which,  though  it  did  not  terminate  pros- 
perously, proved  of  real  service  to  English  operatic 
music,  and,  with  more  liberal  support  from  the  pub- 
lic, might  have  laid  the  solid  foundation  of  a  national 
lyric  theatre.  As  a  conductor  of  opera  Mr.  Mellon 
was  no  less  eminently  gifted  than  as  a  conductor  of 
orchestral  music  ;  and  this  was  shown  at  a  later  pe- 
riod when,  at  the  head  of  the  musical  department  of 
the  English  Opera  Company,  it  was  his  iluty  to  pre- 
pare for  representation  not  only  several  English 
works  of  importance,  but  also  the  English  version  of 
Meyerbeer's  Africaine.  Mr.  Mellon's  great  ability 
was,  perhaps,  never  more  emphalically  proclaimed 
than  at  the  concerts  of  the  Musical  Society  of  Lon- 
don, which  he  directed  from  the  beginning,  and  at 
which  he  had,  perhaps  the  grandest  orchestra  under 
command  that  up  to  that  time  had  ever  been  assem- 
bled in  a  London  concert-room.  Even  now  the  mag- 
nificent performance,  under  his  direction,  of  Spohr's 
great  symphony,  the  Consecration  of  Sound,  is  remem- 
bered ;  and  many  are  the  triumphs  in  a  similar  di- 
rection which  he  subsequently  achieved.  His  ability 
as  a  caterer  for  the  public  amusement  was  favorably 
exemplified  by  his  Promenade  Concerts  at  Covent 
Garden  Theatre,  where  the  judicious  intermixture  of 
"classical"  with  "popular"  music,  as  well  as  the  ad- 
mirable performances  of  his  orchestra,  met  with 
unanimous  recognition.  In  addition,  moreover,  to 
other  various  duties,  Mr.  Mellon  had  recently  accept- 
ed the  conductorship  of  the  Liverpool  Philharmonic 
Society,  celebrated  among  the  first  musical  institu- 
tions in  the  country.  Here  his  talent,  zeal,  and  in- 
defatigable attention  to  business  produced  the  same 
good  results  as  elsewhere,  and  his  loss  will  be  severe- 
ly felt. 

As  a  musician  Mr.  Alfred  Mellon  held  a  distin- 
guished and  well-earned  position.  Under  Herr  Mo- 
lique  at  Stuttgardt,  he  made  himself  master  of  all 
the  technical  resources  of  his  art,  and  many  compo- 
sitions from  his  pen,  in  the  shape  of  quartets,  &c., 
showed  his  ability  to  use  them  to  excellent  purpose. 
As  a  man  he  was  universally  esteemed,  and  as  a 
friend  his  loss  will  be  long  and  earnestly  regretted. 
He  died  at  the  age  of  46.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
add  that  Mr.  Mellon  was  the  husband  of  one  of  the 
most  popular  and  admirable  actresses  of  our  time. — 
Times. 

Paris. 

Music  at  the  French  Exhibition.  We  learn 
from  the  statement  recently  published  by  the  Impe- 
rial Commission  that  the  music  art  will  be  represent- 
ed at  the  Exhibition  in  the  three-fold  view  of  its  com- 
position, execution  and  history.  French  and  foreign 
composers  are  invited  to  send  in  two  works  intended 
to  celebrate  the  great  event  of  the  year,  the  first  to  be 
a  cantata  for  orchestra  and  chorus,  and  the  second  a 
Hymn  of  Peace.  A  special  "committee  of  musical 
composition"  will  be  entrusted  with  the  duty  of  se- 
lecting from  the  works  contributed  those  which  are 
most  worthy  of  performance  during  the  Exhibition. 
Two  gold  medals,  two  of  silver,  and  two  of  bronze, 
with  six  certificates  of  merit,  will  be  presented  to  the 
most  worthy  of  the  competitors  ;  but  an  honorarium 
in  the  more  tangible  form  of  10,000  francs  will  be 
awarded  to  the  composer  of  the  hymn  selected  for 
performance  at  the  inaugural  ceremony.  A  second 
committee  in  three  sections  will  make  arrangements 
for  orchestral  and  choral  concerts  ;  festivals  of  the 
orpheonistes,  or  as  we  should  call  them,  choral  socie- 
ties ;  and  for  performances  by  military  and  other 
bands.  These  concerts,  in  which  all  nations  are  in- 
vited to  take  part,  will  be  held  in  the  nave  of  the 
Palace  of  Industry,  in  the  month  of  July  next.  Si.x 
gold  medals,  twelve  of  silver,  twelve  bronze,  and  six 
certificates,  will  be  awarded  to  those  who  take  part  in 
these  performances.  The  third  special  committee  is 
to  organize  a  series  of  Historical  Concerts,  in  which 
a  small  number  of  the  most  eminent  artists  will  per- 
form the  most  remarkable  musical  works  of  different 
ages  and  different  countries,  and  they  also  will  re- 
ceive medals  and  certificates.  The  distribution  of 
these  will  take  place  on  the  1st  of  August.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  chief  members  of  the  three  committees 
mentioned  above  : — 1st,  "Musical  Composition" — M. 
Rossini,  president ;  MM.Berlioz,  Carafa,  Fflicien  Da- 
vid, George  Kastner,  Reber,  Ambroise  Thomas,  nnd 
C.  Gounod  as  secretary.  2nd,  For  arranging  the  Or- 
chestral and  Choral  Concerts— M.  Felicien  David, 
president ;  MM.  Victor  Mass^,  E.  Rodrigues,  and 
George  Ilainl  as  secretary.  For  the  Orpheonistes' 
Concerts— M.  Ambroise  Thomas,  president ;  MM. 
Boieldieu,  Jules  Cohen,  L&n  Feret,  G.  Hainl,  and 
Laurent  de  Rilld  as  secretary.  For  the  military  and 
brass  bands'  performances— General  Mellinet,  presi- 
dent ;  M.  Emile  Jonas,  secretary.  For  the  Histori- 
cal Concerts,— M.  Fe'tis,  president ;  MM.  Clement. 
Delsarte,  Gevaert,  Reyer,  Wekerlin,  Vervoitte,  and 
Gastinel  as  secretary. 
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[The  Inaugural  Ceremony  failed  and  there  was  no 
Hymn  of  Peace  on  the  first  of  April.] 

Germany. 

Vienna.  Camilla  Sivori,  after  twenty-two  years 
absence,  has  been  drawing  crowds. — The  Abbe  Liszt 
has  composed  a  grand  Mass  for  the  coronation  of  the 
Emperor  of  Austria  as  King  of  Hungary. — Two 
movements  of  an  unfinished  Symphony,  in  B  minor, 
by  Schubert — a  posthumous  work — have  been  pub- 
lished  by  Spina  fand  in  London  by  Ewer  &  Co.), 
which,  the  Athenaum  says,  are  "original,  if  ever  Sym- 
phony was  ;  distinct  and  captivating  in  idea  ;  pecu- 
liar in  treatment ;  here  and  there  diffuse,  but  instinct 
with  that  fervid,  unborrowed  spirit  wliich  is  given  to 
only  the  favored  few." 

On  the  18th  March  a  Historical  Concert  was  given 
by  Jobannes  Brahms,  consisting  of  works  by  Sebas- 
tian and  Friedemann  Bach,  Scarlatti,  Beethoven, 
Schumann  and  Brahms,  besides  songs  by  Franz, 
Brahms  and  Gradener. — On  the  same  evening,  the 
8th  "Aesthetic  Soiree  of  Czeke,  with  divers  singers 
and  pianist ;  programme  insignificant. — On  the  25th, 
Matinee  of  the  "Academic  Singing  Society,"  with 
Frl.  Carina,  from  Pesth,  and  the  court  orchestra: 
"Roman  Song  of  Triumph,"  by  Bruch  ;  parts  of  the 
98th  Psalm,  by  Wiillner  ;  two  Horatian  Odes,  by 
Taubert ;  Scotch  song,  by  Eyrich  ;  "Die  Hoffnung," 
by  Veit ;  Chorus  by  Engelsberg,  and  Volkmann's 
Scena  for  Soprano  solo  :  "Sappho." 

The  number  of  concerts  has  been  frightful.  Zell- 
ner,  too,  has  given  a  first  historical  concert,  aiming 
to  show  the  progress  of  dramatic  music  from  its  be- 
ginnings down  to  a  certain  epoch.  He  bad  "the 
"flower  of  the  aristocracy"  for  audience,  who  "lis- 
tened with  religious  silerice"  to  interesting  fragments, 
German,  French  and  Italian,  carefully  sung  by 
Mmes.  Bettelheim,  Krauss,  de  Murska.Ann  Schmidt- 
ler,  MM.  Walter  and  Mayerhofer.  Zellner  himself 
played  some  of  Bach's  organ  pieces  on  the  harmoni- 
um. A  brilliant  opening,  it  appears,  in  all  respects. 
— Mile.  Carina  (from  Pesth)  has  had  fine  success  at 
the  Opera  in  Faust  and  the  Huguenots. 

Berlin.  Two  new  works  by  Kiel :  Missa  So- 
lemnis  and  Te  Deum,  lately  brought  out,  are  pronoun- 
ced by  the  local  critics  the  most  importanfmusic  of 
the  kind  that  has  appeared  since  Mendelssohn, — far 
more  so  than  Kiel's  Requiem. — The  Symphony  Soiree 
of  the  royal  orchestra  (20th  ult.)  offered  a  Suite  by 
Bach,  Schumann's  Genoveva  Overture,  Beethoven's 
7th  Symphony,  &e. — March  22.  Festival  Concert  by 
Bilse  :  Schumann's  D-minor  Symphony  and  Abend- 
lied  (with  string  orchestra)  ;  Komance,  by  Warla- 
mow,  for  'cello  and  harp  ;  Tannhduser  overture,  &c. 
— 23rf.  Second  Orchestral  Evening  of  B.  Scholz, 
with  Jean  Becker  and  Chiostri  (viola),  the  Vocal 
Club  of  KuUak's  music  school  and  Liebig's  Orches- 
tra :  Suite  by  Handel ;  Irish  choral  song  by  Scholz  ; 
Mozart's  Double  Concerto  for  violin  and  viola ; 
Chorus  by  Cherubini ;  Mendelssohn's  Violin  Con- 
certo; overture  to  Egmont. — 2ith.  "Monster  Con- 
cert" of  Bilse's  orchestra:  Beethoven's  C-minor 
Symphony;  Weber's  ifti>ita(/on,  &c.  (Berlioz);  un- 
performed pieces  from  L'Afiicaine,  &c. — 25tli.  Nine- 
teenth Quartet  Soiree  of  Hellmich  ;  Tausig's  Con- 
cert, and  second  Soiree  of  Rokicki,  with  Fran 
Schmidt-Bido,  Ziirn  and  Niildecben  :  songs  by  Eu- 
benstein,  Franz,  Schumann,  Schubert,  &c. — 26th. 
De  Ahna's  last  Quartet  evening. — 21th.  Valesca  von 
Facius  sang  Schubert's  Cyclus,"Z>;e  schone  Mullerin," 
entire. — Wth.  Second  Soire'e  of  Kolzold's  society  : 
Madrigals  and  choruses  by  Hassler,  Dowland,  Dona- 
ti,  Mendelssohn,  Schumann,  Hauptmann,  Schlott- 
mann,  Vierling  and  Ehlert ;  Variations  for  two  pi- 
anos, by  Schumann,  &c. — 29(/i.  Concert  of  the  Court 
pianist  Mme.  Johnson- Graver,  with  orchestra;  and 
of  Cath.  Baum,  with  Bendel  (the  Lisztian  pianist) 
and    Rehfeld, — 3\st.   Eockiki's    third   Soirfe,  with 


Becker's  Florentine  Quartet :  Schumann's  E-flat 
Quartet ;  Violin  Sonata  by  Eaff ;  B.flat  minor  Trio 
by  Volkmann ;  songs  by  Franz,  Schumann  and 
Schubert. 

At  the  Eoyal  Opera  the  performances  during  the 
last  week  of  March  were  :  Fidelia,  with  Mme.  Har- 
riers-Wippern  ;  Violetta,  with  Mile.  Artot ;  Sponti- 
ni's  Cortez,  in  which  the  tenor  Niemann  is  said  to  be 
incomparable ;  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  with 
Mendelssohn's  music;  Fra Diavolo,  with  Mme.  Luc- 
ca.    Waehtel  has  been  re-engaged  for  five  years. 

Leipzig.  The  programme  of  the  19th  Gewand- 
haus  Concert  (March  28)  was  composed  of  Cherubi- 
ni's  Wassertrdger  Overture  :  Aria  from  Mozart's  Fi- 
garo; scenes  from  Schumann's  Genoveva ;  and  Beet- 
hoven's 9th  Symphony.  Among  the  new  things  pro- 
duced lately  at  these  concerts  was  a  Te  Deum  by  Ju- 
lius Rietz.  Wilhelmi,  the  young  violinist,  has  ap- 
peared with  the  utmost  success. — Langert's  opera, 
"Des  Sanger's  Fluch,"  has  not  answered  expectation. 

Jlmgljfs  |0nnritl  of  iJlHsif. 

BOSTON.  APRIL   27,  1867. 

End  of  the  Concert  Season. 

Our  season  has  come  to  an  end.  A  very  re- 
markable season,  rich  beyond  precedent  with  Or- 
atorios, Symphonies,  Chamber  music — especially 
piano  music  (Schubert  and  Schumann,  as  well  as 
Beethoven,  Chopin  and  Bach) — and  it  has  ended 
grandly.  We  have  had  tioo  remarkable  musical 
seasons  in  Boston.  One  was  in  the  time  of  the 
old  "Germania"  orchestra,  some  fifteen  years  ago, 
when  nearly  every  week  in  the  winter  gave  us 
its  orchestral  concert,  with  "all  the  nine  sym- 
phonies" and  many  more,  concert  halls  continual- 
ly crowded,  and  corresponding  activity  in  Orato- 
rio and  other  kinds.  That  was  a  great  spring 
forward  in  a  classical  and  high  direction  ;  but  the 
Germanians  dispersed,  the  means  grew  less,  and 
the  enthusiasm  cooled  away  and  tastes  became 
distracted.  And  now  again  we  have  had  a  sea- 
son even  more  remarkable ;  not  only  for  the 
great  number  and  variety  of  fine  works  and  com- 
posers represented,  and  for  the  uniformly  large 
support  of  every  kind  of  concert  and  of  opera, 
but  for  the  wider  and  more  real  appreciation  in 
the  audiences  of  what  was  good,  and  the  sincere 
zeal  with  which  so  many  have  to  some  extent 
studied  and  sought  to  understand  what  they 
heard,  or  thrown  themselves  heart  and  voice  into 
the  choral  ranks  in  Oratorio,  Ninth  Symphony, 
&c. 

To  close  the  season  grandly,  we  have  had  with- 
in a  couple  of  weeks  Beethoven's  "Choral  Sym- 
phony" revived,  and  two  grand  Oratorio  nights, 
besides  other  things  of  interest. 

Symphony  Concert  Extra.  The  Harvard 
Musical  Association,  to  crown  their  rich,  success- 
ful season  of  nine  concerts  (including  that  for  the 
Cretans),  gave  a  tenth  on  Friday  afternoon, 
April  12,  both  for  the  sake  of  bringing  out  the 
Ninth  Symphony,  and  by  way  of  thanks  and 
benefit  to  the  orchestra  who  have  served  them  so 
faithfully  and  well.  The  audience  was  large  and 
of  the  most  inspiring  character,  alive  to  all  best 
things  ;  and  the  concert  was,  artistically,  and  in 
the  matter  of  pure,  high,  sympathetic  pleasure,  a 
great  success.  Perhaps  materially  it  was  as  good 
a  success  as  could  be  expected  for  an  extra  con- 


cert at  the  end  of  such  a  fatiguing  round  of  mu- 
sical excitements,  and  with  the  double-bar  of  two 
great  Oratorios  full  in  view.  The  Music  Hall 
should  have  been  crowded,  as  on  the  Cretan  oc- 
casion, to  realize  the  solid  benefit  designed  for  the 
musicians  ;  as  it  was,  it  was  in  that  sense  a  mod- 
erate benefit,  while  in  amoral  sense,  as  an  inspir- 
ing, memorable  occasion,  it  must  have  done  them 
good,  as  it  did  their  audience,  and  raised  them  in 
their  feeling  of  the  dignity  of  their  profession. — 
This  was  the  programme : 

Overture  :  "Meeresstille  and  (rlUckUche  Fahrt."  (Be- 
calmed at  Sea  ;  a  Breeze ;  Happy  Voyage ;    Coming 

into  PortI Mendelssohn. 

Aria,  "Non  pifi  andrai,"  from  "Le  Nozzc  di  Figaro," 

Mozart. 
Mr.  F.   ,T.  Rudolplii'en. 

Polonaise,  for  Piano-Forte,  in  E  niiijor Weber. 

Transcribed  with  Orchestra,  by  Liszt. 
Mr.  B.  J.  Lang. 

Beethoven's  Ninth  (or  "Choral")  Symphony,  in  D  minor. 

o    For  Orchestra  alone  :  Alleitro,  Scherzo,  Adagio  Molto 
e  CantaWle,  alternating  with  Andante  Mnderato. 

b-  Finale,  for  Orchestra,  with  Chorus  and  Soli. 
The  short  and  brilliant  First  Part  kept  the 
concert  within  the  usual  two  hours.  Mendels- 
sohn's picturesque  Overture,  capitally  rendered, 
charmed  even  more  than  before,  and  of  course 
was  heard  with  keener  appetite  at  the  beginning 
of  the  feast.  We  need  not  describe  it  again.  Mr. 
RuDOLPHSEN  sang  No7i  piu  andrai  (in  German^ 
with  telling  voice,  artistic  style  and  a  great  deal 
of  spirit ;  it  seemed  indeed  too  short.  Mr.  Lang 
even  surpassed  his  last  year's  rendering  of  Liszt's 
highly  colored  transcription  of  the  brilliant  We- 
ber Polonaise  ,  with  the  introductory  slow  move- 
ment which  Liszt  has  borrowed  from  the  other 
Polonaise  (in  E  flat).  In  fine  manipulation, 
brightness,  clearness,  conveying  the  whole  spirit 
of  the  thing  with  utmost  ease  and  grace,  we  hard- 
ly know  how  such  a  performance  could  he  ex- 
celled. The  ingenious,  at  times  fantastical  or- 
chestration, too,  was  on  the  whole  well  done, 
though  the  pretty  jingle  of  the  triangle,  which 
brightens  up  one  passage,  lost  its  effect  by  not 
coming  sharp  upon  the  beat. 

This  bright  little  First  Part,  costing  no  effort 
of  attention,  made  a  good  relish  for  the  great 
Symphony — Beethoven's  last  word  in  this  his  full- 
est form  of  utterance.  Meanwhile  the  stage,  on 
both  sides  of  the  orchestra,  was  heaped  np  with 
chorus  singers,- nearly  300  of  them,  all  aglow  with 
expectation  of  their  work ;  and  the  four  solo 
singers  (Mrs.  Smith,  Mrs.  Caky,  Mr.  James 
Whitney  and  Mr.  Rudolphsen)  took  their 
places  in  the  front ;  Mr.  Zerrahn  raised  his 
baton,  and  the  great  Symphony  began,  summing 
up,  and  recalling  here  and  there  in  brief,  vivid 
hints,  all  that  we  had  heard  in  all  the  other  Sym- 
phonies— that  is  to  saj',  all  of  essential  spirit, 
character  and  tendency, — not,  of  course,  literal 
reproduction.  In  the  first  movement,  with  its 
stern  Fate  voice  ringing  through  the  void  and 
chaos  of  those  7-i(srt!n_(7  Jifths,  its  sweet  pleading 
strains  of  reeds  and  flutes,  whisperings  of  hope, 
heroic  and  exultant  resolution,  endless  pursuit 
amid  denial  and  distraction  of  the  ideal,  glimpses 
of  true  Joy,  have  we  not  the  vein  of  the  C-minor 
and  the  "Eroica"  again  ?  But  this  time  more 
complex,  with  a  greater  multitude  of  themes 
brought  into  service,  and  worked  out  together 
with  such  wonderful  unity  and  beauty  and  gran- 
deur. But  we  have  said  enough  before  now — too 
much  perhaps — in  description  of  this  Symphony, 
and  will  forbear.  Naturally  the  first  movement 
sounded  somewhat  duller  than  the  rest,  and  was 
no  so  clearly  apprehended  by  the  most ;  partly 
because  it  is  so  crowded  with  themes  and  so  com- 
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plex  in  structare ;  partly  because  it  needs  to  be 
looked  back  upon  after  reaching  tbe  height  of 
the  whole  work  in  the  "Joy"  Chorus,  to  make  its 
sense  and  bearing  quite  intelligible  ;  and  partly 
because  the  orchestra,  full  as  it  was  and  doing 
its  best  with  a  good  will  after  very  patient  and 
laborious  rehearsal,  still  needed  greater  mass, 
whde  (by  the  absence  of  the  Quintette  Club) 
■we  were  reduced  to  two  violoncelli  against  six 
double  basses.  Still  it  made  with  most  a  deep 
impression,  raising  expectation  marvellously. 

In  the  Scherzo  we  have  again,  still  springing 
up  afresh,  the  buoyant  spirits  of  his  other  Scher- 
zos (7th  and  8th  Symphonies  especially),  and  in 
the  Trio,  with  its  characteristic  bassoon  and  oboe 
and  horn  passages,  the  Pastorale.  This  move- 
ment went  quite  well,  especially  the  repeat. 

The  heavenly  Adagio,  with  its  alternation  and  va- 
riation of  two  rhythms  and  two  lovely  melodies,  went 
best  of  all  and  was  most  truly  felt.  Here  the  soul  is 
poised  in  pure  upper  air,  above  earthly  cares  and 
grossness,  filled  with  serene  ecstacy,  a  foretaste  of 
celestial  bliss.  But  here  too  thought  of  sadness,  of 
the  unattained,  recurs  :  then  trumpet  tones  of  high 
resolve  and  grander  search,  and  the  lovely  vision  is 
dismissed  ;  for  the  solution  is  reserved  for  another 
trial,  where  human  voices  are  called  in,  the  instru- 
ments (double  basses)  .at  first  almost  finding  the  gift 
of  articulate  speech,  and  the  "Joy"  tune  (Schiller's 
Hj'mn),  first  hummed  by  double-basses,  then  taken 
up  by  the  bass  voices,  gradually  possesses  the  whole 
band  and  choir,  the  quartet  of  soli  lending  illustration 
to  new  phases  of  the  thought  in  different  verses,  until 
the  climax  of  the  whole  is  reached,  the  realization  of 
true  Joy  in  the  sublime  thought  of  human  Brother- 
hood and  the  embrace  of  all  Mankind,  in  which  is 
felt  the  near  presence  (as  if  face  to  face)  of  "the  Fa- 
ther who  dwelleth  above  the  stars  1" — At  this  point, 
the  crystal  harmony  of  voices,  in  long,  religious 
tones  was  indeed  finely  realized,  and  the  effect  was 
thrilling.  Generally,  too,  the  choral  parts  were  more 
successful  than  in  any  previous  performance  we  have 
had ;  perfect  they  can  never  be  without  long  famil- 
iarity with  the  work,  keeping  the  same  voices  in  prac- 
tice; and  even  then  the  voices  must  be  picked  ones, 
some  of  them  exceptional,  to  cope  with  music  strain- 
ed up  (by  inevitable  force  of  its  enthusiasm)  to  so 
high  a  pitch  and  demanding  so  much.  But  the  sing- 
ers h.ad  grown  enthusiastic  about  tlie  Symphony  in 
the  rehearsals,  and  many  of  them  had  nourished  the 
fire  by  listening  to  the  rehearsals  of  the  instrumental 
portions  and  thus  getting  filled  with  the  spirit  and 
meaning  of  the  work,  so  that  they  sang  with  the 
heart  and  the  understanding.  For  the  four  soli  of 
course  the  task  was  the  most  trying ;  but  they  ac- 
quitted themselves  most  creditably,  earning  the  sin- 
cere thanks  of  all  by  the  artist-like  loyalty  with  which 
they  merged  themselves  in  a  common  effort  to  do 
justice  to  Beethoven's  greatest  work. 

The  Orchestra  never  proved  tliemselves  more  wor- 
thy of  the  compliment  meant  by  this  concert.  This  was 
their  thanks.  The  solo  artists,  nil,  must  have  credii 
for  the  free  offer  of  their  services.  But  above  all, 
Mr.  Carl  Zerraiin,  who  had  given  all  his  zeal  and 
energy  to  make  the  most  of  his  means,  vocal  and  in- 
strumental, to  bring  out  the  Ninth  Symphony  (about 
which  he  has  always  been  an  enthusiast)  in  the  wor- 
thiest possible  manner,  and  to  make  the  performance 
memorable,  so  that  the  Symphony  may  haunt  our 
minds  and  call  hereafter  for  more  frequent  repetition. 
He  must  have  won  the  hearts  of  all  the  chorus  in 
those  difficult  rehearsals;  and  they  enjoyed  tbe  work, 
the  initiation  into  those  great  splendors,  so  well,  that 
we  may  surely  count  on  them  another  year  to  do  tbe 
same  thing  even  better.  It  ought  to  be  done  at  least 
once  a  year. 

We  are  sure  the  Ninth  Symphony  was  fdt,  as  it 
never  was  before  in  Boston.     And  among  tbe  signs 


of  progress  we  have  hailed  with  pleasure  the  appreci- 
ative tone  of  the  newspaper  notices — very  unlike  that 
which  prevailed  in  former  years.  We  wish  we  had 
room  to  copy  one  or  two,  they  seize  the  spirit  of  the 
Symphony  so  truly  ;  the  unbelieving  Philistines,  who 
are  wont  to  sniflf  at  such  a  work,  now  find  discretion 
the  better  part  of  valor  and  keep  silent. 

Easter  Oratorios.  The  Handel  and  Haydn 
Society,  armed  with  the  powerful  Parepa-Rosa  mag- 
net, besides  other  good  soloists,  tbe  full  Orchestra 
of  the  Symphony  Concerts,  and  the  Great  Organ, 
drew  vast  crowds  into  the  Music  Hall,  on  Saturday 
and  Sunday  evenings,  20th  and  21st  inst.  On  Sat- 
urday Eossini's  Stabai  Mater  and  Mendelssohn's 
Hymn  of  Praise ;  on  Sanduy,  Elijah. 

The  Stalat  Mater,  too  sensational  and  secular  to 
retain  any  hold  (except  some  ptissages)  on  the  reli- 
gious sentiment,  and  too  much  hacknied  as  the  only 
"sacred"  venture  of  Italian  Opera  troupes,  whoso 
managers  would  have. them  make  hay  Sundays  as 
well  as  all  the  week,  was  fraught  with  anticipations 
of  ennui,  we  must  confess.  But  the  performance  was 
so  much  better,  as  a  whole,  than  ever  before,  that  we 
enjoyed  it  all  for  once.  To  be  sure,  we  are  not  much 
edified  by  Cujus  animam,  especially  when  sung  by  a 
tenor  voice  like  Mr.  Whitney's,  which,  though 
sweet  in  quality  and  artistically  used,  lacks  weight  and 
power  for  it.  Nor  can  any  voice  regalvanize  into 
life  for  us  that  other  concert  hack,  the  Pro  Peccatis; 
Mr.  RuDOLPHSEN  (who  came  to  the  relief  of  Mr.  M. 
W.  Whitney,  the  latter  being  hoarse)  would  have 
done  it  if  anybody  could  ;  he  certainly  sung  it  nobly. 
But  tbe  opening  chorus,  tbe  unaccompanied  Quartet : 
Quatwlo  corpus,  and  the  Inflammatus,  in  which  both 
Mme.  Rosa  and  chorus  were  sublime,  came  upon  us 
as  good  as  new.  It  was  well  enough  in  itself  to  leave 
off  Rossini's  weak  and  dry  Fugue  Finale  ;  but  that 
involved  putting  the  Quando  corpus  and  the  Parndisal 
glories  before  the  Inflammatus, unA  that  again  involved 
a  transposition  (of  key)  in  the  latter.  Hardlyjustifi- 
able,  though  the  effect  was  not  as  had  as  one  might 
have  supposed.  Mr.  Whitney's  bass  was  firm  as  a 
rock  in  the  Quartet  (and  wherever  ho  took  part,)  and 
it  was  sung  so  nicely  that  it  had  to  be  repeated  ;  it 
is  the  gem  of  the  work,  and  is  just  one  of  those  pieces 
which  will  bear  an  encore,  going  best  the  second 
time,  like  the  Trio  in  Don  Juan.  We  have  never 
heard  the  soprano  parts  more  splendidly  sung  than 
by  Parepa ;  and  Mrs.  Gary's  pure  contralto,  which 
she  always  uses  with  such  chaste  style  and  feeling, 
told  uncommonly  well ;  we  h.ave  no  more  truly  musi- 
cal and  soulful  singer.  The  Chorus  was  fuller  th.an 
usual,  and  in  this  easy  work,  compared  to  the  ora- 
torios on  which  they  have  been  studying,  the  voices 
came  out  round  and  clear  and  unanimous,  so  that 
the  ensemble  was  inspiring. 

The  "Hymn  of  Praise"  is  a  far  greater  work  and 
never  fails  of  its  elfect  when  it  is  so  well  performed. 
The  Orchestral  Symphony  charmed  more  than  ever 
One  or  two  of  the  choruses  might  have  been  taken 
a  shade  less  rapidly  to  advantage  ;  there  is  still  some 
scrambling  and  confusion  in  such  pliices  as  the  latter 
part  of  "The  Night  is  departing."  But  nearly  all 
was  strickingly  efl^ective.  Mme.  Rosa's  bright  voice 
w.as  electrifying  in  the  glad  announcement  that  leads 
in  that  chorus;  and  everywhere  both  she  and  Mrs. 
Gary  lent  their  best  powers  to  the  music.  Mr.  Whit- 
ney for  the  tenor  recitative  lacks  dramatic  force  and 
weight  of  voice,  but  he  did  all  with  feeling  and  good 
expression. — We  have  rarely  known  a  more  enthu- 
siastic audience  than  that  was. 

"Elijah"  has  come  to  be  one  of  the  best  known 
and  .Tppreciated  of  all  great  compositions  among  our 
music-loving  people.  The  performance  was  uncom- 
monly spirited  and  clear ;  the  great  choruses, 
backed  by  tbe  thousand  throats  of  the  great  organ, 
extremely  effective.  Mme.  Rosa,  of  course,  had  full 
field  for  her  glorious  voice  and  talent  in  the   chief 


soprano  part  throughout;  in  the  fine  melodrnma  of  ' 
the  boy  looking  for  niin,  in  tlie  -^uiilime,  ■'  Holv. 
bol.v,"  openint  the  Qiiiiriet,  in  "Hc'iir  ye,  [."rin-l," 
and  in  the  coiicfrted  pieces,  we  luive  hi-aid  nniiiiiiL' 
nearly  so  Si\tisf;ictory  since  Jeniiy  Liiicl  in  Loiidcin. 
The  Angel  Trio,  with  three  such  voices  m  Parepa, 
Miss  HODSTON  and  Miss  Phili.ipps,  t'ave  even  new 
delight.  The  contralto  tones  of  the  last  named  lady 
seem  to  have  reached  their  perfect  ripeness,  richer 
and  larger  than  ever ;  and  the  rendering  of  her  solos 
was  so  admirable  that  we  could  wish  her  always  at 
hand  for  such  noble  service.  Yet  we  must  be  allowed 
one  qualification  of  this  praise;  was  not  expression 
sometimes  over-wrought  and  too  Italian  for  the  chaste, 
quiet  fervor  of  such  mnsic  ■?  In  Italian  Opera  the 
music  serves  the  singer;  here  tbe  singer  must  be 
nought,  the  music  and  its  aspiration  all  in  all.  In 
other  words,  such  music,  without  ceasmg  to  be  sym- 
pathetic, must  be  impersonal.  But  on  the  whole"  we 
have  no  contralto  in  the  country  at  all  equal  to  Miss 
Phillipps,  and  we  charge  it  to  Opera,  not  to  her,  that 
her  too  infrequent  Oratorio  efforts  do  not  satisfy  us 
in  every  sense. 

Miss  Houston  did  excellent  service  in  some  of  the 
smaller  soprano  parts, — always,  like  a  true  artist, 
ready  to  take  a  secondary  place  for  the  good  of  the 
whole.  Mr.  .Jajies  Whitney  seems  to  grow  into 
better  rapport  with  the  Music  Hall,  (or  his  tenor  soles 
came  out  with  more  power  than  his  previous  eflbris, 
while  he  truly  caught  the  spirit  of  the  music.  For 
tbe  great  central  figure  of  the  whole,  the  Prophet, 
Mr.  Rudolphsen's  telling  voice,  clear,  tasteful  exe- 
cution, and  just  sufficiently  dramatic  expression, 
were  highly  s.atisfactory.  His  lower  hass  tones,  to 
be  sure,  are  hard,  but  the  upper  half  of  the  voice  rich 
and  musical. 

And  so  ended,  grandly,  at  least  as  far  as  great 
music  is  concerned,  another  musical  season,  the  rich- 
est Boston  ever  knew — if  we  except  Opera.  The 
Handel  and  Haydn  have  done  well  this  year;  thev 
have  given  us  not  only  the  Messiah  and  the  Creation, 
but  jephtha,  .ludas  Maccabwus,  St,  Patd,  Elijah, 
Hymn  of  Praise,  the  Forty-second  Psalm,  and  Stabat 
Mater.  Shall  we  at  last  screw  up  our  courage  to 
begin  on  Bach  ? 

Other  Concerts  of  the  season's  close  have  been: 
a  pleasant  M.atine'e  of  the  Boston  Conservatory  ;  the 
Orchestral  Union  Concert,  (last  and  best,  with  Meer- 
esstille  overture,  Weber's  Concert-stuck  capitally  play- 
ed by  Miss  Alice  Dutton,  Gade's  first  Symphony, 
&c.)  ;  and  Perabo's  Soiree,  aided  by  the  charming 
singer,  Mme.  Frederici  ; — to  all  of  which  we  must 
refer  hereafter,  and  s.ave  a  corner  for  the  following, 
which  was  crowded  out  last  time, — 

Italian  Opera.  Boston  has  had  a  week  of  it, 
under  the  management  of  Mr.  Max  Strakosch.  The 
people  thronged  to  Trovatore  and  to  all,  chiefly  for 
the  sake  of  hearing  Mme.  Parepa  Rosa,  who  sang, 
triumphantly,  each  night.  Trovatore,  Norma,  11  Bar-/ 
blere  (fine  opportunity  for  Ferranti),  and  Lucia 
passed  before  our  record  can  begin.  We  heard  Don 
Giovanni,  and  can  truly  say  it  was  the  worst  perform- 
ance as  a  whole  we  ever  witnessed  of  thatmasterwork; 
orchestra,  chorus,  leadership,  all  the  ensembles,  bad  ; 
even  the  final  Ghost  scene  feebler  than  we  thonght  it 
possible  to  make  it.  But  there  were  great  redeeming 
things.  Mme.  Rosa's  Donna  Anna  was  superb,  es- 
pecially her  singing  of  the  Letter  aria,  "Non  mi  dir," 
and  the  dramatic  scena  :  Or  sal  clil  I'onore.  Miss 
Phillipps  fully  shared  tbe  vocal  honors  by  her  capi- 
tal Zerlina,  while  her  acting  was  out  of  the  reach  of 
all  the  rest.  It  was  plcas.ant,  too,  to  see  Mme.  Pat- 
ti-Strakoscii  in  her  old  character  of  Elvira,  look- 
ing just  the  same  ;  and  to  hear  her,  for  bei  voice  has 
regained  the  sweetness  it  had  lost  seven  or  eight  years 
ago,  and  her  style,  though  a  little  inert,  was  always 
graceful  and  artistic.  Susini's  noble  voice  is  far 
gone,  and  bis  Leporello  was  clumsy  and  unmusical. 
Brignoli  was  soundly  hissed  for  keeping  the  stage 
waiting,  but  atoned  for  it  by  his  fine  singing  of  "// 
mio  tesoro,"  which  was  encored.  Sig.  Foktuna  de- 
serves only  sympathy  and  thanks  for  undertaking  tbe 
great  part  of  the  Don,  which  he  never  did  before,  at 
two  days'  notice,  and  with  his  light  baritone.  In 
singing  he  is  always  a  true,  tasteful  artist,  and  his 
hearitig  gentlemanly  and  unegotistic.  La  el  dareni 
was  beautifully  sung. 

Norma  (repeated  on  Saturday)  is  one  of  the  best 
of  roles  for  Mme.  Rosa.  In  singing  and  in  dignity 
of  bearing  and  of  action,  it  was  admirable  and  recall- 
ed the  noblest  Divas. 


Music  in  London  and  Paris. 

Paris,  March  27.  At  the  "Monday  Popular 
Concert"  in  London  on  Monday,  March  11,  wo  had 
Beethoven's  Quartet  in  F  minor,  op.  95  ;  AVcher's 
Pianoforte  Sonata  in  A  flat  major,  op.  30  (beautiful- 
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ly  played  by  Charles  Halle') ;  Sonata  for  violoncello 
by  Boeeherini  (played  by  Piatti)  ;  and  BeethoTen's 
Trio  in  D  major,  Op.  70,  No.  1.  Joachim,  Eies, 
Blagrove  and  Piatti  were  the  quartet  party. 

On  Wednesday  evening,  March  13,  Mr.  Henry 
Leslie  gave  an  Orchestral  Concert  at  St.  James  Hall- 
The  programme  included,  among  other  things,  Men- 
delssohn's Antigone  (with  orchestra  of  75  and  male 
chorus  of  225),  Von  Weber's  Overture  to  Oberon, 
Cherubini's  Overture  to  "Les  Deux  Journies,"  and 
lastly,  Beethoven's  superb  pianoforte  Concerto  in  G, 
played  from  memory  by  Charles  Halle.  This  was 
the  feature  of  the  evening,  and  I  need  scarcely  say 
that  Mr.  Halle's  playing  was  perfection  itself.  As  an 
instance  of  his  perfect  self  possession  and  knowledge 
of  the  concerto  in  the  orchestral  score,  I  may  men- 
tion that  in  the  last  movement  the  first  violins  did 
not  come  in  on  lime  ;  this  was  after  a  long  and  intri- 
cate solo  passage  by  Mr.  Halle.  Mr.  H.  perceived 
the  difficulty,  and  very  dexterously  repeated  the  pas- 
sage, whereupon  the  orchestra  took  the  "cue"  and 
came  in  correctly.  There  were  but  few  who  noticed 
this  little  epi.sode. 

On  Saturday  evening  (the  extra  Monday  Popular 
Concerts  are  given  on  Saturday)  we  had  Beethoven's 
Septet,  and  Mendelssohn's  Pianoforte  Trio  in  C  mi- 
nor, the  latter  played  by  Mme.  Schumann,  Strauss, 
and  Piatti.  The  Boeeherini  Sonata  for  violoncello 
was  again  given,  and  Mme.  Schumann  played  (as  a 
solo)  Chopin's  Nocturne  in  F  minor.  Op.  55,  No.  1, 
and  Grande  Polonaise  in  A  flat,  Op.  53.  She  re- 
ceived a  tumultuous  encore  and,  in  response,  played 
Chopin's  faery  Impromptu,  in  A  flat.  Op.  29. 

On  Monday  Evening,  March  18th,  the  programme 
was  :  Sonata  in  A  major,  Op.  47,  (commonly  called 
the  "Kreutzer")  played  by  Joachim  and  Arabella 
Goddard  ;  the  Boeeherini  violoncello  Sonata  ;  Beet- 
hoven's tremendous  piano-forte  Sonata  in  B  flat  ma- 
jor, 106  (Mme.  Goddard),  and  Mozart's  heavenly 
Quartet  in  D  minor.  No.  2  ;  the  Mozart  Quartet  was 
played  with  a  most  marvellous  precision  and  clear- 
ness, and  the  Allegretto  was  delicious  in  its  sadness. 

In  my  next  letter  I  will  give  you  a  synopsis  of  the 
Paris  Concerts,  of  which  there  are  very  many  just 
now.  It  may  interest  your  readers  to  know  that 
Charles  De  Beriot  (son  of  the  eminent  violinist,  who 
is  living  here  in  Paris)  is  making  some  little  sensa- 
tion with  his  piano-forte  playing.  Mr.  De  B.  has 
much  talent,  but  his  execution  has  a  certain  crudity, 
which  further  practice  will  undoubtedly  tone  down. 

Harry  Sanderson  is  in  London  in  very  poor  health. 
Wehli  arrived  in  Liverpool  last  week,  per  steamer 
China.  Messrs.  Chickering  and  Steinway  are  both 
in  this  city,  and  as  soon  as  the  Exposition  opens  we 
must,  I  suppose,  look  out  for  a  war  of  the  Koses. 

F. 

Paris,  April  2.  The  past  week  has  been  crowd 
ed  with  concerts,  and  most  of  them  of  a  classical 
character.  On  Sunday,  March  24,  there  was  a 
Seance  of  Chamber  Music  at  the  Salle  Pleyel,  with 
the  following  programme :  Trio  (Piano)  in  A  ma- 
jor, Haydn;  4th  Quartet,  C  minor  (strings),  Beetho- 
ven ;  Sonata,  G  ra.ojor,  Piano  and  Violin,  Mozart; 
and  Quintet,  E  flat  major  (strings).  Op.  4,  Beetho- 
ven. The  performance  was  a  very  good  one,  but 
there  was  a  "scrapiness"  and  want  of  tone  which  gra- 
ted terribly  upon  my  ears. 

'  Ou  Tuesday  afternoon,  March  26,  M,  Pasdelonp 
gave  one  of  his  popular  classical  concerts  at  the 
Cirque  Napoleon.  The  programme  included  a  Cho- 
rus and  Overture  by  Wagner  ;  Chorus,  "Le  Depart," 
Mendelssohn  ;  Air  de  Prometlw'e  (ballet),  Beethoven  ; 
Largo  et  Finale,  Haydn  ;  Aria  from  Sonnambula 
("very  well  sung  by  Laura  Harris) ;  Weber's  Over- 
ture to  Z)er /'Vei'scAiif.:,  and  a  Chorus  and  Overture, 
by  Meyerbeer. 

By  the  way,  they  have  produced  Mozart's  "Magic 
Flute"  at  the  Chatelet  Theatre  Lyrique,  with  a  gor- 
geousness  and  splendor  that  defy  description.     The 


costumes  are  superb,  and  the  scenery  and  all  the  stage 
appointments  are  really  superb.  Verdi's  new  opera, 
"Don  Carlos,"  has  also  just  been  brought  out  at  the 
Italian  Opera. 

On  Wednesday  evening  there  was  another  stance 
of  chamber  music  at  the  Salle  Pleyel,  and  the  fol- 
lowing works  were  given  :  Trio,  B  flat  major.  Op. 
97  (Piano),  Beethoven  ;  Quartet,  D  minor  (strings), 
Mozart ;  Sonate  (for  Pianoforte  alone),  C  sharp  mi- 
nor. Op.  27,  Beethoven,  (played  very  finely  by  Herr 
Ernest  Lubeck) ;  and  Quartet,  E  minor.  Op.  44, 
(strings)  Mendelssohn.  Again  the  stringed  instru- 
ments were  scrapy  and  untrue  in  tone  ;  this  seems  a 
common  fault  in  the  Quartet  playing  here.  The 
Mozart  Quartet  (the  one  played  at  the  London  Mon- 
day Popular  Concerts  by  Joachim,  Ries,  Blagrove 
and  Piatti  on  March  18)  was  rendered  with  some  ap- 
proach to  precision  and  delicacy  of  tone,  but  the  oth- 
er works  were  botched. 

On  Friday  evening  I  attended  still  another  s&ince 
at  the  same  salon,  (different  performers  upon  each 
occasion).  The  programme  embraced  :  Quartet,  E 
minor.  No.  8,  (strings),  Beethoven  ;  Trio,  (Piano), 
F  major,  St.  Saens,  (the  pianist  of  the  evening) ; 
Adagio  (Piano  solo),  Beethoven;  and  Quintet,  G 
minor,  (strings),  Mozart.  The  Beethoven  Quartet 
was  murdered  outright.  The  Trio  is  a  weak  and  fu- 
tile composition.  The  Adagio  was  most  admirably 
played  by  M.  St.  Saens,  and  the  Quintet  was  quite 
well  rendered. 

On  Sunday  afternoon,  March  31,  M.  Pasdeloup 
gave  the  last  of  the  popular  classical  concerts  at  the 
Cirque  Napoleon.  The  programme  was  superb, — 
"Jupiter"  Symphonic,  Mozart;  Andante  Religioso, 
Mendelssohn,  (this  was  delicious,  and  was  encored 
viva  voce)  ;  Slruensee  music,  Meyerbeer ;  Concerto, 
E  minor,  (violin,  M.  Montardon),  Rode  ;  and  lastly 
Beethoven's  glorious  5th  Symphony,  in  C  minor. 

This  gives  you  a  pretty  complete  record  of  musical 
events  up  to  date.  F. 


We  heartily  share  the  opinion  and  hope  expressed 
in  the  foUowiug  article  from  the  Transcript : 

Mrs.  Ames's  BnsT  op  Abraham  Lincoln.  A 
copy  of  the  bust  of  President  Lincoln,  by  Mrs.  Jo- 
seph Ames  of  this  city,  has,  within  a  few  days,  been 
placed  in  the  State  Library  for  the  inspection  of  the 
Legislature.  This  bust  is  regarded  by  all  who  have 
seen  it,  who  were  familiar  with  the  face  and  charac- 
ter of  Mr.  Lincoln,  as  the  best  of  the  many  attempts 
that  have  been  made  to  perpetuate,  on  canvas  or  in 
marble,  the  features  of  the  late  President.  It  cer- 
tainly recalls  him  to  the  memory  of  those  who  have 
seen  and  conversed  with  him  more  vividly  than  any 
other. 

The  bust  has  in  it  the  dignity  of  expression  which 
he  had  ;  the  eyes  have  the  solemn  sadness  which  his 
eyes  had  ;  the  mouth  is  divested  of  the  caricatured 
expression  and  size  which  all  photographs  present, 
and  shows  the  firmness,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
mirthfulness  and  the  tenderness,  that  were  such  con- 
spicuous elements  in  his  character.  While  this  bust 
has  not  the  coarse  exaggerations  of  his  features  that 
are  seen  in  many  of  the  portraits,  neither,  on  the  oth- 
er hand,  has  it  the  emasculated  and  finical  look  that 
can  be  observed  in  some  others. 

In  brief  it  is  such  a  portrait  as  might  be  expected 
from  an  artist  of  genius  who  had  abundant  opportu- 
nities of  seeing  and  intimately  knowing  the  subject 
of  her  art.  Mrs.  Ames  (the  wife  of  the  distinguislied 
painter,  Mr.  Joseph  Ames  of  this  city,  who  also 
painted  Mr.  Lincoln)  had  rare  opportunities  for  see- 
ing the  late  President  to  the  best  advant.age  ;  and,  at 
the  time  of  his  assassination,  had  arranged  with  him 
to  give  her  several  sittings  for  this  bust. 

Though  deprived  of  this  aid,  it  is  evident  that  her 
work  was  to  a  great  extent  already  complete,  so  viv- 
id was  the  image  conceived  in  her  mind,  as  the  work 
before  us  attests  to-day. 

A  copy  of  this  noble  bust  in  marble  has  been  or- 
dered by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  and  the  ar- 
tist hopes  to  receive  orders  from  other  bodies  for  oth- 
er copies,  so  that  she  may  be  enabled  to  execute  them 
in  Italy  where  alone  such  works  may  be  done  satis- 
factorily and  advantageously  to  the  artist.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  will 
avail  itself  of  this  opportunity  to  perpetuate  in  mar- 
ble, the  memory  of  the  martyr  President. 
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Vooala  with  Piano  Accompaniment. 

They  blossom  there,  up  there.   Song.     Chandler.  35 

Quite  an  elegant  piece,  with  a  fine  melody. 
O  may  we  meet  again.     Song.       M.  C.  Thayer.  30 

0  sing  the  same  old  song.  "  "  "      30 

The  first  is  one  of  those  sweet  "home  songs,"  sung 
by  a  sister  for  an  absent  brother.  The  second  is  for 
one  who  "would  not  learn  another  lay.  Her  old  soog 
still  delights  her." 

1  will  extol  thee.     Quartet  from  "Ave  Maria," 

Gounod.  40 
Gounod  nses  material  famished  by  Bach,  and  the 
piece  is  a  very  acceptable  one  for  quartets. 
Ave  Maria,  for  Baritone  or  Contralto.    Southard.  35 

A  fine  melody.    Solo  throughout. 
What  said  the  angels,  love.     Song.       31.  Keller.  30 

A  charming  title,  which  the  song  does  not  belie. 
Softly  o'er  the  rippling  waters.    Guitar.    Haydn,  40 

A  favorite  song,  well  arranged. 
Hark!  the  goat-bells  are  ringing.  Duet.     Smart.  50 
Carries  one  to  the  heights  of  the  Alps,  to  sing  with 
the  mountain  maidens.     Good  music. 
Sweetly  sleep,  and  dream  of  me.  Serenade.  Vane.  30 

Very  sweet  melody,  and  otherwise  a  good  serenade. 
I  love  to  dream  of  home  and  friends.     Song. 

W.  Seibert.  30 
This  is  the  author  of  "Beautiful  Lena,"  and  "'Blue 
Eyed  Leoline,"  and  he  has  evidently  struck  a  vein  of 
good  songs,  of  which  this  one  is  worthy  to  be  with  the 
others.    Smooth,  flowing  melody. 

Instrumental. 

Andante  moderato,  for  Piano.  Paul  Becher.  35 

Berceuse  for  Piano.  "        "        35 

Two  rather  difficult  pieces,  of  which  the  first  has  a 
succession  of  bright  thoughts  striking  out  clearly. 
The  second  has  not  so  clear  a  melody,  but  will  sound 
well  under  the  hands  of  a  good  performer. 
Brightest  smile.     Caprice,  N.  Cawthorne.  60 

Of  medium  difficulty,    and  pretty,    Good  lesson 
piece. 
Les  Huguenots.     Grand  Fantasie.      S.  Smith.  1.00 
Mr.  Smith ,  ladies  and  gentlemen!    With  a  grand, 
bright  concert  piece  ! 
Faust  galop.  .  4  hds.  Bellak.  35 

Shadow  song.  **  "        35 

Chime  of  bells.  "  "        35 

Coronation  waltz.  "  **        35 

Bellak  has  not  forgotten  the  beginners  In  music. 
Get  all  four,  aa  they  are  easy. 
Barbe-bleue  Quadrille.  D.  Godfrey.  60 

From  Offenbach's    opera    of   Blue-beard,      Tery 
brig-ht. 
Fairy-land  Polka.  L.  H.  Hatch,  30 

A  very  taking  little  piece,  and  quite  easy. 
Silver  Spring  Galop.  W.  G.  Lemon.  50 

Good  lesson  piece. 

Sooks. 

Libretto  op  Stabat  Mater. 

Noticeable  as  one  of  a  series  of  Oratorio  Librettos, 
and  has  a  large  proportion  of  the  beautiful  melodies, 
which  rank  among  the  sweetest  of  sacred  songs,  as 
the  old  Latin  poem  is  one  of  the  sweetest  combina- 
tions of  musical  lines. 

A  good  Libretto,  with  the  leading  Ideas  and  airs, 
helps  amazingly  in  the  understanding  and  enjoyment 
of  an  Oratorio  as  well  as  an  Opera.  Librettos  to  Mes- 
siah, Creation,  Elijah,  and  other  Oratorios  are  in 
preparation. 


MosiCBT  M.iiL. — Musicissent  by  mail,  theexpense being 
two  cents  for  every  fourounces,  or  fraction  thereof.  Persons 
at  a  distance  will  find  the  conveyance  a  saving  of  time  and 
expense  in  obtaining  supplies.  Books  can  also  be  sent  at 
double  these  rates. 
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Eobert  Franz. 

SKETCH   OF    HIS    LIFE    BY   LtSZT. 

Franz  was  born  on  the  28tli  of  June,  1815,  at 
Halle,  on  the  Saal.  The  state  of  things  in  the 
paternal  house  afforded  him  but  little  poetic 
stimulus  ;  on  the  contrary,  all  that  did  not  belong 
to  the  practical  utilities  of  life  in  the  sense  of  the 
last  century,  was  regarded  as  unprofitable  and 
injurious.  His  youth  passed  uneventfully,  and  he 
■was  indebted  only  to  mere  chance  opportunities 
for  the  awakening  of  his  musical  capacities.  Be- 
ing already  fourteen  years  of  age,  he  was  oblig- 
ed, and  that  without  any  support  upon  the  part 
of  his  relations,  to  acquire  the  elements  of  music, 
as  well  as  he  could,  in  his  own  way,  and  upon  his 
own  responsibility.  Later,  when  his  inclination 
to  music  became  more  decided,  it  was  no  longer 
possible  indeed  to  withhold  from  hira  a  teacher ; 
but  naturally,  as  a  consequence  of  the  views  then 
prevailing,  the  cheapest  musical  pedagogue  was 
engaged  for  the  first  beginning,  and,  ^  as  might 
have  been  foreseen,  the  gifted  pupil  soon  out- 
stripped the  teacher. 

Achange  had  soon  to  be  made  in  instruction 
and  in  method.  And  this  necessity  repeated  it- 
self so  often,  that  in  the  space  of  four  years  the 
young  Franz  had  studied  with  all  the  music  teach- 
ers in  Halle,  and  learned  all  he  could  from  each 
of  them,  without  being  able  to  call  his  own  any 
great  capital  of  knowledge  and  ability.  How  in- 
deed could  he  derive  any  sohd  profit,  any  lasting 
guidance,  from  this  continued  intercourse  with 
various  yet  equivalent  mediocrities?  This  his 
sound  youthful  insight  saw  so  truly,  that  he  con- 
sidered himself,  in  spite  of  his  numerous  lessons, 
as  left  entirely  to  himself;  in  his  first  attempts  he 
followed  only  the  humor  of  his  own  suggestions, 
and  30_,  out  of  the  disadvantages  of  his  position, 
he  derived  the  incalculable  advantage  of  accus- 
toming Iiimself  to  let  the  individual  impulse  alone 
decide  in  the  choice  of  his  matter  and  the  form 
of  his  thought,  instead  of  accommodating  his 
mind,  like  so  many  talents,  to  mere  imitation, 
and  then  resembling  a  manumitted  slave,  who 
needs  years  of  apprenticeship  to  learn,  not  only 
how  to  enjoy,  but  how  to  actually  possess  and  use 
the  freedom  that  has  been  given  him.  How 
many  all  their  lives  remain  such  freedmen,  and 
never  attain  to  the  natural  noble  movement  of 
the  freeborn  and  educated  I  His  firm,  clear  un- 
derstanding guarded  Franz  from  arrogance  and 
error,  in  this  independence  left  him  by  the  inca- 
pacity of  his  teachers.  He  indulged  in  neither 
complaint  nor  ridicule  about  so  manifest  a  want 
.of  outward  aid.  Indeed,  he  found  himself  in  this 
freedom,  as  in  his  natural  element,  and  used  it 
discreetly  to  give  self-possession  to  his  powers, 
accustoming  himself  to  fix  his  eyes  upon  a  goal, 
and  slowly,  steadily,  consistently  to  seize^the 
means  for  reaching  it. 

Such  a  state  of  things  in  the  earliest  years  of 
his  artistic  strivings,  more  than  all  later  influen- 
ees  perhaps,  determined  the  autodidactic  charac- 
ter of  his  talent.  The  chosen  ones  of  the  Muse, 
the  predestined  artists  know,  like  the  bees,  how 
to  suck  sweet  aromatic  nourishment  out  of  the 
flower  cups  which  contain  deadly  poison  for  oth- 
ers. But  dry  study  did  not  satisfy  him;  the 
rigid  thought  answered  but  imperfectly  to  his 
yearning,  as  a  dumb  beauty  would  have  left  his 
heart  unfilled.  Written  music  was  to  him  but  a 
body  without  soul ;  he  needed  hearing,  that  he 
might  see  his  ideal  realized.  However  much  the 
so-called  earnest  musicians  may  affect  to  despise 
virliMsity,  yet  it  is  none  the  less  true  that  every 
really  called  musician  cherishes  the  want  of  this 
same  virtuosity  ;  feels  the  impulse  in  himself  to 
hear,  to  bathe,  as  it  were,  in  waves  of  tones,  to 
cradle  himself  upon  their  illimitable  element,  to 


sail  through  their  pure  ether,  to  let  their  fragrant 
breath  smooth  his  unfolded  wings,  to  envelop 
himself  in  the  cloud  shapes  of  their  fairy  laud,  to 
listen  to  their  tragical  or  touching  dialogues,  to 
transport  himself  into  their  world  of  expressive 
atoms,  glowing  and  sparkling  like  the  magic  for- 
mulas of  a  celestial  speech.  Franz  wanted  to 
hear  music  made,  and  to  make  music  himself ;  he 
gave  himself  passionately  up  to  organ  playing, 
and  on  Sundays  ran  from  one  church  to  another, 
to  relieve  the  respective  organists  on  single  cho- 
ral verses. 

In  those  days  he  was  attending  the  Halle  Or- 
phan House  Gymnasium,  and  his  studies  there 
formed  his  principal  occupation,  the  so-called  se- 
rious side  of  his  life,  upon  which  his  parents  laid 
the  greatest  stress,  while  they  always  considered 
his  attachment  to  music  as  only  a  harmless  mo- 
nomania, from  which  they  would  gladly  have 
seen  him  delivered,  since  such  idiosyncracies  al- 
ways hinder  a  young  man  from  the  attainment  of 
that  well-varnished,  well-mannered,  comfortable 
Philislerei,  that  coveted  goal  of  all  good  fathers 
of  a  family,  in  whose  train  they  can  with  tolera- 
ble certainty  anticipate  a  fixed  position,  a  re- 
spectable marriage,  a  decent  exterior,  a  decent 
living,  and  finally  a  decent  burial  for  their  son 
and  heir.  The  professors  of  the  gymnasium 
treated  the  Art-dallyings  of  their  pupil  with  still 
greater  severity  than  he  had  experienced  under 
the  paternal  roof;  his  secret  musical  amateurship 
became  the  butt  of  many  witticisms  and  there 
were  plenty  who  would  call  him  "Fool."  The 
Cantor  of  the  institution  had  appointed  an  hour 
for  music  lessons  for  the  more  gifted  pupils; 
Franz  felt  himself  drawn  toward  him  ;  he  was  so 
cramped  and  narrowed  by  the  boggy  water  of 
mental  inactivity,  that  whoever  let  him  pass 
without  snubbing  his  artistic  passion  became  wel- 
come to  him;  in  a  short  time  his  musical  protec- 
tor invited  him  to  be  his  accompanist.  The  com- 
positions of  Handel,  Haydn,  Mozart  kindled  a 
new  flame  in  him,  and  cast  the  first  gleams  into 
the  dim  confusion  of  his  ideas",  which  no  one 
helped  him  to  clear  up,  and  in  which  he  had  in 
vain  sought  light  himself.  This  is  one  of  those 
favors  which  fate  vouchsafes  to  those  under  its 
protection,  renewing  for  them  in  the  most  urgent 
moment,  through  men  or  events,  the  drying  mar- 
row of  their  faculties. 

Trembling  with  enthusiasm,  possessed  by  the 
sounds  which  had  entranced  him,  Franz  now 
ventured,  without  having  maslered  even  the  rudi- 
ments of  harmony,  counterpoint,  or  any  sort  of 
thorough  theoretic  knowledge,  nay,  without  even 
a  clear  recognition  of  their  necessity,  upon  his 
first  attempts  at  composition.  Now,  as  before, 
he  remained  left  to  himself,  and,  without  expla- 
nation or  advice  from  others,  worked  along  at 
random.  The  impulse  to  produce  so  far  predom- 
inated in  him  that  at  this  time  the  order  of  im- 
portance in  his  different  labors  was  reversed. 
Until  now,  in  spite  of  his  more  and  more  over- 
weening bias  toward  music,  in  spite  of  the  ten- 
dency of  his  mind  to  bury  itself  in  musical  prob- 
lems, and  devote  to  them  in  truant  secresy  his 
leisure  hours,  and  even  a  portion  of  the  time  al- 
lotted to  more  serious  studies,  still  these  latter 
had  appeared  to  him  the  central  purpose  of  his 
being ;  he  loved  his  parents  too  well  to  allow  an 
opinion  directly  opposed  to  their  own  to  take 
root  in  him,  and  not  to  accept  patiently  the  con- 
viction which  had  been  instilled  into  him  from 
childhood,  that  it  was  his  duty  to  acquit  himself 
obediently  of  his  Gymnasium  studies.  But  now 
the  spirit  of  resistance  began  to  get  possession  of 
him ;  he  felt,  with  all  his  tractableness  that  these 
studies  could  not  be  useful  to  his  genuine  devel- 
opment, and  he  lost  more  and  more  the  power  of 


giving  himself  up  to  them  with  interest  and  suc- 
cess. Soon  there  ensued  hard  conflicts  in  his 
soul  between  his  natural  modesty  and  yielding- 
ness,  between  his  habitual  obedience  to  his  pa- 
rents and  the  thought  that  he  was  squandering 
his  time,  was  losing  his  best  years  at  the  Gymna- 
sium. For  this  evil  he  knew  no  better  remedy 
than  to  abandon  the  course  thus  far  pursued,  and 
under  the  eyes  of  a  master  of  music  begin  anew 
period  of  study,  in  which  his  choice  naturally  fell 
upon  a  composer,  who  at  that  time  enjoyed  a 
great  celebrity,  and  who  lived  not  far  from  Halle: 
Frederic  Schneider.  What  artist,  who  has  be- 
come so  in  spite  of  the  narrow  views  of  a  tender 
and  prejudiced  family,  cannot  at  a  glance  behold 
all  the  phases  of  the  conflict  which  Franz  had  to 
fight  through,  before  his  wish  was  gratified  with- 
out an  open  rupture  with  his  friends  ?  He  final- 
ly left  the  Gymnasium,  in  which  he  had  already 
worked  his  way  forward  into  the  higher  classes, 
and  betook  himself  to  Dessau,  with  the  purpose 
here  by  persevering  study  to  regulate,  clear  up 
and  bring  into  order  his  indefinite  and  fragmen- 
tary musical  ideas;  although  even  now  neither 
he  nor  especially  his  family  dreamed  of  the  pos- 
sibility that  he  would  choose  music  for  his  call- 
ing, for  the  great  end  of  his  life.  In  such  an 
idea  they  thought  there  was  nothing  to  be  feared, 
for  they  did  not  once  suppose  it  practicable.  He 
was  not  very  clear  in  his  own  mind  as  to  how  far 
his  resolution  would  carry  him.  His  first  thought 
was,  to  quit  the  hated  school,  to  give  himself  up 
to  music  undisturbed ;  in  this  perhaps  a  tenden- 
cy to  opposition,  which  had  germinated  in  him, 
was  not  without  effect. 

In  Dessau  we  find  repeated,  although  with  a 
change  of  form,  nearly  the  same  phenomena 
which  characterized  his  earlier  relations  to  Art. 
The  rules  and  theories,  which  were  taught  him 
and  unfolded  to  him,  still  repelled  him  ;  he  did 
not  thrive  with  them,  and  he  began,  after  the 
regular  lessons,  other  labors,  which,  like  his  first 
artistic  efforts  had  a  resemblance  to  the  spider  in 
the  weaving  of  its  web,  in  that  he  drew  the  ma- 
terial out  of  himself.  It  were  superfluous  to  say 
that  Schneider  found  but  little  pleasure  in  this 
singular  method,  and  found  fault  with  the  dan- 
gerous example  of  such  independent  strivings. 
It  was  not  long  ere  Franz  came  into  the  position 
of  a  persona  inr/rata.  For  compensation  he  won 
other  sympathies. 

If  there  are  masters  whom  unfettered,  youth- 
ful partizans  rejoice  to  follow  with  almost  blind 
devotion,  and,  inflamed  with  a  noble  courage, 
seal  their  doctrines  with  their  own  names,  with 
their  heart's  blood,  marching  with  reckless  en- 
thusiasm beneath  their  banner,  such  masters 
stand  upon  the  most  dangerous  outposts  of  Art, 
and  fight  with  a  courage  which  is  called  despera- 
tion by  their  adversaries,  but  which  in  successful 
cases  justifies  the  saying  of  Virgil:  Audentes  for- 
tuna  juvat.  About  such  masters,  who  rather 
found  schools  than  keep  up  schools,  there  is  al- 
ways an  overflow  of  the  fresh  pulses  of  young 
life  ;  the  surrounding  air,  laden  with  electricity, 
favors  the  outblooming  of  all  faculties  and  starts 
blossoms  of  spiritual  delight,  which  awaken  and 
strengthen  a  consciousness  of  his  own  worth  in 
every  participator,  and  therefore  remains  so  dear 
and  not  to  be  forgotten.  For  Schneider  .such  a 
feeling  would  have  been  rather  strange  and  dis- 
tant. He  did  not  feel  the  need  of  living  in  an 
atmosphere  in  which  the  mind  follows  indepen- 
dently its  own  direction,  and  thus  his  school  lack- 
ed one  of  the  most  indispensable  requisites  of 
Art.  In  a  heavy,  stagnant,  clo;e  mental  atmos- 
phere, /j-ee  development  is  impossible  to  the  pu- 
pil. Then  there  form  themselves,  under  the  very 
eye  of  the  master,   but   without   his  knowledge, 
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"roups  of  dissenters,  who  bind  themselves  togeth- 
er without  any  dear  idea  of  the  revolutionary 
character  of  their  strivings,  without  more  than  a 
mere  suspicion  that  out  of  their  union  will  arise 
convictions  and  tendencies,  essentially  diverging 
from  those  of  the  master.  So  it  was  with  the  pu- 
pils under  Schneider,  it  could  not  fail  to  happen 
that  Franz  finally  attached  himself  to  such  a 
group,  and  he  himself  confesses,  that  the  atmos- 
phere he  breathed  among  those  young  people 
(making  a  great  deal  of  music  behind  the  back 
of  their  teacher,  who  would  have  been  more  an- 
noyed by  the  kind  of  their  music,  than  by  the  se- 
cresy  of  the  production)  was  the  only  favoring 
element  to  his  true  progress.  His  studies  in  har- 
mony and  counterpoint  were  for  him  only  a  heap- 
ing together  of  materials,  which  he  was  one  day 
to  use  in  the  production  of  quite  different  pic- 
tures than  those  set  him  for  a  pattern.  During 
his  two  years'  residence  in  Dessau,  (1835-7,)  he 
composed  really  a  great  deal,  and  in  his  attempts 
of  that  period  it  is  Interesting  to  trace  the  painful 
squirming  of  a  young  imagination  under  the 
school  fetters  and  the  necessity  to  shake  them  ofi. 
(Conclusion  next  time). 


Bach's  Works. 

(From  "John  SEBiSTlAN  Bach;  hia  Life  and  Writings- 
Adapted  from  the  German  of  C.  L.  HiLGENFELDT,  wlth  addi- 
tions from  other  sources,"  as  published  in  the  London  CVioiV). 

(Continued  from  page  13). 

The  Bxisting  works  of  this  great  man  are  unu- 
sually numerous,  and  cohtain  specimens  of  all  pe- 
riods of  his  artistic  career.  We  are  thus  enabled 
to  take  a  retrospective  view  of  the  progress  of  his 
ideas  from  their  dawn  to  their  full  growth  and 
development.  An  examination  of  the  various 
styles  adopted  by  Bach  gives  us  also  a  safe  rule 
for  the  classification  of  his  works  according  to 
their  greater  or  lesser  degree  of  artistic  merit  ; 
and  this  inspection  shows  us  clearly  three  dis- 
tinct periods  in  the  art  career  of  Bach's  life. 

The  first  period  embraces  all  those  composi- 
tions which,  in  spite  of  a  certain  excellence,  yet 
want  a  sufficient  finish  to  give  them  elevation. 
They  cling  too  much  to  certain  forms,  and  con- 
tain useless  and  trivial  matter,  showing  a  regard 
for  the  common  taste  and  fashion  of  the  time. 

The  period  of  Bach's  life  in  which  these  pieces 
were  composed  was  between  the  years  1703  and 
1717,  when  he  was  at  Arnstadt  and  Weimar. 
He  himself  thought  nothing  of  his  works  during 
this  period,  and  whatever  compositions  exist  they 
can  only  command  such  interest  as  one  naturally 
takes  in  the_^r.s(  works  of  a  great  musician.  At 
Weimar,  however.  Bach  made  good  u^e  of  his 
time,  and  study  and  practice  did  much  to  bring 
hira  forward.  This  is  proved  by  the  works  of  the 
second  period. 

At  Kothen  he  had  the  opporiunity  of  becom- 
ing acquainted  with  the  works  of  the  best  modern 
masters.  The  compositions  he  wrote  here  bear 
the  stamp  of  higher  cultivation  and  increased 
maturity.  The  spirit  of  artistic  self  now  began 
to  assert  itself,  and  unsubstantial  and  convention- 
al things — such  as  arise  from  the  fashionable  taste 
— are  no  longer  found  in  his  works.  Some  of 
these  may  be  called  perfect,  as  they  have  not 
been  surpassed  by  his  later  writings.  As  this  pe- 
riod comprises  the  whole  duration  of  his  official 
sojourn  at  Kothen — viz.,  from  the  year  1717  to 
1723,  it  has  been  called  the  "Kbthen-period,"  as 
the  former  one  is  known  as  the  "Weimar-period." 

The  third  and  last  period  comprehends  his 
most  perfect  creations  of  art,  and  extends  from 
his  appointment  at  Leipzig  to  his  death— viz., 
from  1723  to  1750,  and  is  called  the  "Leipzig, 
period." 

A  critical  comparison  of  the  works  of  Bach,  on 
the  basis  which  we  have  just  pointed  out,  alone 
gives  us  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  period  in 
which  each  particular  work  is  to  be  placed. 
More  special  dates  are  to  be  found  in  the  manu- 
script copies  which  exist ;  and  the  works  of  his 
contemporaries — Walther,  Matheson,  Mitzler, 
Em.  Bach,  and  others — give  us  many  notes  in 
this  respect. 

It  would,  of  course,  be  impossible  to  fix  the 
precise  dates  to  all  Bach's  various  works,  but  an 


approximate  one  may  always  be  given.  In  many 
of  the  copies  of  his  works  we  find  a  variety  of 
readings  and  variations.  Some  of  these,  no 
doubt,  were  occasioned  by  the  errors  of  copyists, 
or  by  the  fiincied  corrections  of  incompetent  per- 
sons. A  close  acquaintance  with  Bach's  writ- 
ings, however,  will  easily  enable  us  to  restore  the 
oriainal  text. 

Bach  himself,  as  we  have  said,  frequently  al- 
tered and  corrected  his  own  works.  Even  those 
that  were  printed  he  subjected  to  frequent  alter- 
ations and  revisions.  We  have  an  instance  of 
this  in  his  "Wohltemperirte  Clavier"  (The  Well- 
tempered  Clavichord)  of  which  a  variety  of  read- 
ings are  extant. 

Of  his  larger  works,  very  few  were  published 
by  Bach  himself,  but  all  these  bear  the  stamp  of 
mastership.  These  consist  of  the  four  volumes  of 
"Clavieriibung"  (Exercises  for  the  Clavichord)  ; 
the  "Sechs  Chorale"  (six  Choral  Melodies  of  dif- 
ferent kinds,  for  organ  with  two  manuals  and 
pedal)  ;  "Einige  Kanonische  Veranderungen" 
(^Sorae  Canonic  Variations  on  the  Christmas 
Hymn,  "Vom  Himmel  hoch  da  komm  ich  her," 
for  organ  with  two  manuals  and  pedal)  ;  and  the 
"Musicalisehes  Opfer"  (Musical  Offering),  dedi- 
cated to  Frederick  II.,  King  of  Prussia. 

Of  the  smaller  things  printed  by  Bach  himself, 
we  have  only  the  sixty-nine  chorales  with  figur- 
ed bass,  printed  in  1727,  and  dedicated  to  Pro- 
fessor Hademann.  "The  Art  of  the  Fugue" 
("Die  Kunst  der  Fuge")  did  not  appear  till  after 
the  author's  death,  but  was,  for  the  most  part, 
engraved  by  one  of  his  sons  during  Bach's  life 
time. 

The  compositions  of  Bach  remaining  unpub- 
lished at  his  death,  as  well  as  the  original  manu- 
scripts of  those  already  printed,  passed,  with  some 
few  exceptions,  into  the  hands  of  his  two  sons, 
Friedeniann  and  Emanuel.  Some  few  were  giv- 
en to  his  pupils,  Kirnberger  and  Kittel.  Those 
which  Friedemann  Bach  possessed  were  soon  dis- 
persed in  the  world,  as  we  have  already  related  ; 
Emanuel,  on  the  contrary,  carefully  treasured  up 
his  father's  bequests,  had  them  classified  and 
bound,  and  a  descriptive  catalogue  placed  with 
them.  At  his  death,  in  1783,  they  passed  into 
other  hands,  fortunately  of  those  who  were  able 
to  appreciate  their  value.  The  catalogue  which 
Emanuel  had  made  was  published  by  his  widow 
in  1790. 

Emanuel  Bach's  collection  of  his  father's  works 
for  the  greatest  part  became  the  property  of 
Niigeli  of  Zurich,  who  gave  the  world  the  bene- 
fit of  many  of  these  by  publication.  Counsellor 
Gaehler  of  Altona,  a  great  admirer  of  S.  Bach, 
also  purchased  many  manuscripts;  and  Forkel 
took  the  opportunity  of  increasing  his  collection. 
Two  later  collectors  of  Bach's  manuscripts  were 
Polchau,  a  music  master  of  Hamburg,  and  Ger- 
ber  of  Sondershausen,  the  well-known  editor  of 
the  "Musical  Lexicon."  Polchau's  part,  about 
the  middle  of  the  present  century,  passed  into  the 
library  of  the  "Joachimsthaler'  school  at  Berlin, 
where  already  were  the  collections  of  Kirnberg- 
er and  his  noble  pupil  the  Princess  Amelia  of 
Prussia.  At  Berlin  there  is  preserved  the  great- 
est collection  of  Bach's  manuscripts.  Another 
fine  collection  is  still  possessed  by  the  Nageli 
family  ;  and  the  St.  Thomas'  School  at  Leipzig 
contains  many  of  the  vocal  works  written  for 
that  establishment.  Some  few  manuscripts  are 
in  private  hands  ;  but  of  these  hereafter. 

Immediately  after  Bach's  death  hia  sons  pub- 
lished "The  Art  of  the  Fugue,"  and  in  1765  and 
1769  Emanuel  published  the  "Collection  of  Four- 
part  Choral  Songs"  in  two  volumes. 

Thirty  years  later,  or  thereabouts,  A.  F.  C. 
Kollman,  organist  of  the  German  chapel,  St. 
James's,  London,  a  native  of  Hanover,  and  for- 
merly connected  by  friendship  with  Emanuel 
Bacli,  published  the  first  edition  of  the  "Well- 
tempered  Clavier."  Another  edition  appeared 
about  the  same  time  from  the  house  of  Simrock 
of  Bonn;  and  in  1800  George  Niigeli  advertis- 
ed a  collection  in  which  the  works  of  the  most 
celebrated  composers  would  appear,  and  amongst 
them  many  of  those  of  J.  S.  Bach.  This  great 
work  was  never  accomplished;  but  the  house  of 
Sageli  published  a  number  of  his  single  pieces. 


and  for  the  first  time  the  "Six  Clavier  Sonatas' 
with  violin  accompaniment.  The  fourth  volume 
of  the  "Clavier  Practice"  appeared  in  1802,  at 
Weimar,  without  an^'  publisher's  name,  as  did 
also  the  "Six  Sonatas  for  Violin  alone." 

The  publishing  firm  of  Kuchnel  (now  Peters), 
at  Leipzig,  gave  particular  attention  to  Bach's 
organ  and  clavier  works.  Since  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century  they  have  occupied  them- 
selves with  this  laudable  purpose.  They  have 
given  to  the  world  a  complete  collection  of  his 
glorious  organ  compositions,  under  the  supervis- 
ion of  Griepenkerl  and  Roitzsch,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  collection  of  his  clavier  works,  under  the 
care  of  Czerny  and  Griepenkerl.  These  editions 
are  deservedly  esteemed  for  the  beauty  of  the 
printing,  and  the  care  and  diligence  bestowed 
upon  them  by  the  learned  editors. 
■  The  firm  of  Breitkopf  and  H'artel  of  Leipzig 
has  also  issued  many  of  Bach's  works  ;  whilst  An- 
dre of  Offenbach  and  Haslinger  of  Vienna  have 
each  done  homage  to  the  genius  of  the  great 
master  by  the  publication  of  correct  editions  of 
his  compositions.  But,  perhaps  the  most  glori- 
ous monument  to  the  memory  of  the  great  mas- 
ter yet  achieved  is  the  noble  edition  of  his  works 
now  in  course  of  publication  by  the  German  Bach 
Society. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Haunts  of  Harmony  in  the  City  of 
London. 

(From  Once  a  Weefe.) 
II. 

We  were  compelled  by  want  of  space,  to  bring  oar 
last  paper  to  a  somewhat  abrupt  conelasion  in  the 
course  of  a  treatise  on  the  "Sun"  and  "Trevor"  Mu- 
sic-halls, Knights-bridge.  We  shall  resume  our  ob- 
servations by  remarking  that  when  the  performances 
at  these  establishments  have  been  brought  to  a  close, 
which,  as  a  rule,  happens  at  about  quarter  to  twelve, 
tlie  audience  adjourns  to  the  spacious  bar  of  a  tavern 
communicating  with  the  premises,  and  in  the  midst 
of  a  seething  crowd  of  soldiers,  mechanics,  low 
"horsey  gents,"  half-drunken  cabmen,  slatternly  wo- 
men and  dissipated  shop-boys,  you  may  observe  an 
elderly  gentleman  attired  in  a  costume  resembling 
that  of  a  park-keeper,  to  whom  malt  and  spirituous 
liquors  are  assiduously  handed  by  open-mouthed  au- 
ditors, and  who,  acting  as  a  sort  of  Mercury  during 
the  performance,  is  regarded  with  that  mingled  awe 
and  admiration  which  the  British  public  is  always  so 
ready  to  extend  to  any  one  even  remotely  connected 
with  the  stage. 

The  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  have  attended  the 
performances  at  the  "Trevor"  usually  drop  in  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  evening,  and  compare  notes 
with  their  friends  at  the  "Sun."  The  entertainments 
at  the  last-named  establishment  are  of  a  more  varie- 
gated description  than  those  at  the  rival  house,  and 
included  on  the  occasion  of  our  visit  a  spirited  and 
marrow-chilling  performance,  by  a  couple  of  gentle- 
men and  a  Newfoundland  dog  ;  the  low  comedian 
being  murdered  and  thrown  behind  the  scenes  about 
every  two  minutes,  and  coming  to  life  iigaiu  towards 
the  conclusion  of  the  piece,  in  time  to  visit  the  ruffi- 
an with  poetical  justice,  to  an  accompaniment  of- 
barks  and  plunges  on  the  part  of  the  dog. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  audience  both  at  the 
"Sun"  and  the  "Trevor"  is  of  a  military  cast.  You 
may  observe  three  or  four  fine  young  fellows  seated 
at  a  table,  and  might  mistake  them  for  gallant  and 
distinguished  officers,  if  you  hadn't  an  inward  con- 
viction that  they  were  merely  "soldier-servants"  in 
their  master's  cast-off  wearing  apparel.  They  puff 
their  pipes,  sip  their  brandy-and-water,  and  criticize 
the  peiformance  in  the  most  majestic  manner ;  and 
if  any  one  of  them  fails  to  produce  the  desired  im- 
pression on  the  minds  of  the  fair  sex,  he  straightway 
adjourns  to  the  bari-acks,  and  presently  returns  to 
dazzle  and  command  in  his  undress  uniform. 

Thus  far  of  the  general  aspect  of  a  few  of  the  lead- 
ing music-halls,  the  entertainments  therein  provided, 
and  the  individuals  by  whom  they  are  patronized. 
We  shall  now  step  from  the  auditorium  to  the  stage, 
and  endeavor  to  furnish  our  readers  with  an  insight 
into  the  early  struggles  and  adventures  of  those  who 
aspire  to  the  proud  position  of  public  performers  and 
popular  favorites.  We  shall  begin  by  detailing  the 
experiences  of  a  couple  of  young  men  who  sought 
to  win  their  way  to  fame  in  the  capacity  of  "duologue 
duettists,"  butas  true  merit  is  always  bashful,  we 
shall  make  use  of  fictitious  names,  and  dub  our 
friends  for  the  nonce  Messrs.  Jones  and  Smith.  Both 
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of  these  gentlemen  had  been  educated  for  the  stage, 
and  in  endeavoring  to  establish  a  reputation  as  theat- 
rical dancers  and  pantomimists,  had  travelled  much, 
and  starved  times  out  of  number.  Meeting  once  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Haymarlcet  they  paused  to  com- 
pare notes,  Mr.  Jones  had  retired  from  the  dramatic 
profession  in  despair,  feeling  convinced  that  unless 
an  artist  has  marked  talent,  his  chances  of  success  are 
uncomfortably  small,  and  had  opened  a  lodging- 
house,  which  would  have  answered  better  if  it  hadn't 
been  in  a  chronic  state  of  emptiness.  Mr.  Smith 
was  out  of  an  engagement,  and  testing  the  capacity 
of  his  wife  and  family  to  subsist  on  that  cheap  and 
digestible  article  of  food  for  which  the  chameleon  is 
said  to  possess  such  a  peculiar  fondness.  Jones 
whose  inventive  powers  were  possibly  quickened  by 
reduced  rations,  suggested  that,  as  his  friend  possess- 
ed a  real  talent  for  low  comedy,  they  should  endeav- 
or to  better  their  condition  by  starting  something  in 
the  music-hall  line.  Smith  had  no  objection,  but 
hinted  that  he  was  quite  without  funds,  and  that 
there  would  be  some  difficulty  in  finding  any  one  to 
make  the  necessary  advances.  However,  his  friend, 
who  was  of  a  saving  disposition,  and  had  managed 
to  lay  by  a  few  pounds,  proceeded  to  re-assure  him 
upon  this  point,  and  so,  after  an  inauguratory  ban- 
quet in  Jones's  kitchen,  an  adjournment  was  propos- 
ed to  the  sanctum  of  Mr.  Merrick,  a  composer  of 
duologue  pieces,  who  dwelt  with  his  wife  and  child 
in  a  single  room  on  a  third-floor  back,  in  Plough 
Court,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.  This  gentleman,  who 
had  already  made  Jones's  acquaintance,  having  writ- 
ten some  songs  for  a  young  lady,  whom  he  had  en- 
deavored to  bring  out  as  a  "serio-comic,"  courteous- 
ly requested  his  visitors  to  be  seated,  and  a  quart  of 
ale  having  been  sent  for  at  their  expense,  stated  that 
if  either  of  them  could  propose  a  subject  he  would  be 
happy  to  write  thereon  at  the  extremely  moderate 
rate  of  twenty  shillings  an  entertainment.  Smith 
hesitated  for  a  moment,  and  then,  as  the  subject  of 
the  Atlantic  cable  was  engaging  public  attention, 
proposed  that  the  piece  required  should  have  some 
reference  to  that  great  international  enterprise.  The 
"duologue"  having  been  supplied,  rehearsals  took 
place  in  Joneses  kitchen,  and  when  the  aspirants  were 
tolerably  perfect  in  their  parts,  they  forwarded  an  ap- 
plication to  the  manager  of  the  Metropolitan  Music 
Hall,  and  stating  that  though  they  were  members  of 
the  theatrical  profession,  they  had  not  confined  their 
exertions  to  the  stage,  inquired  concerning  the 
chances  of  a  first  appearance.  We  must  here  pause 
to  remark  that  managers  have  a  particular  objection 
to  dealing  with  amateurs.  If  self-satisfied  ladies  or 
gentlemen  wish  to  make  a  venture  in  London,  a  pre- 
liminary step  of  absolute  necessity,  and  likely  to 
damp  their  ardor,  is  a  month  or  two  of  practice  in 
the  country.  But  to  resume.  It  was  agreed  that  on 
the  night  of  the  followmg  Wednesday,  when  there 
was  to  be  a  waiter's  benefit,  and  the  proprietors  had 
special  licence  to  keep  the  hall  open  till  3  a.m.,  a 
rfeiM( might  be  ventured.  In  order  to  get  into  prop- 
er working  trim,  Messrs.  Jones  and  Smith  made  a 
preliminary  appearance  at  "Lamb's,"  in  Oxford 
street,  and  as  their  entertainment  abounded  in  radi- 
cal sentiments,  and  the  audience  was  anything  but 
aristocratic,  achieved  a  decided  success.  "Lamb's," 
we  may  observe,  is  an  establishment  situated  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  Princess's  Theatre.  Instead 
of  paying  so  much  for  admission,  you  purchase  a 
threepenny  .refreshment  ticket  for  the  "good  of  the 
house."  The  dresses,  we  may  add,  were  hired  from 
Mr.  May,  of  Bow  street,  at  the  rate  of  five  shillings 
a  night. 

The  next  evening,  our  friends  hastened,  all  anxie- 
ty, to  the  Metropolitan  ;  but,  owing  to  some  mistake 
in  the  transmission  of  a  letter,  their  appearance  had 
to  bo  postponed  from  12  o'clock  till  1,  and  when  the 
eventful  hour  arrived,  the  audience  was  at  once 
drunken,  noisy,  and  spiteful.  A  gentleman,  whose 
father  was  a  pantomimist  at  the  Adelphi  Theatre, 
had  just  danced  with  great  success — having  distribu- 
ted three  pounds'  worth  of  tickets  amongst  his 
friends — but  when  Messrs.  Jones  and  Smith  appear- 
ed to  commence  their  "great  and  original  duologue 
entertainment,"  they  received  what  is  professionally 
termed  the  "goose."  In  other  words,  they  were  hiss- 
ed, or,  to  borrow  from  their  own  expressive  vocabu- 
lary, "chy-iked."  Bearing  in  mind  the  condition  of 
the  audience,  coupled  with  the  circumstance  that  the 
new-comers  had  failed  to  purchase  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  "free  admissions,"  we  cannot  bo  surprised  at 
the  fact.  However,  as  they  were  rather  desperate, 
they  persevered,  and  might  have  soothed  the  popular 
animosity  had  it  not  happened  that  the  nether  gar- 
ments of  Mr.  Jones,  who  personated  a  British  tar, 
were  of  a  build  so  peculiar,  that  he  could  dance  only 
with  difficulty,  n  circumstance  that  provoked  the  risi- 
ble faculties  of  the  spectators,  and  caused  the  whole 
entertainment  to  be  brought  to  a  speedy  and  disas- 
trous conclusion.    Further  than  this,  the  "Metropol- 


itan" audience,  which  considered  itself  select  and 
aristocratic,  had  no  sympathy  with  the  extremely  lib- 
eral sentiments  that  had  won  the  hearts  of  the  "great 
unwashed"  in  Oxford  street.  Groans  and  hisses 
prevailed,  and  Messrs.  Jones  and  Smith  broke  down 
so  utterly  and  unmistakably,  that  they  apologized  to 
the  manager  for  having  appeared  at  all. 

However,  with  the  ne.xt  day  came  fresh  resolutions, 
and  agreeing  to  keep  the  fact  of  their  fiasco  in  the 
background,  they  applied  by  letter  to  the  manager  of 
the  "Oxford,"  who,  with  his  usual  courtesy,  appoint- 
ed an  interview.  Our  friends  laid  in  the  requisite 
amount  of  Dutch  courage  through  the  medium  of 
three  pennyworth  of  pale  brandy,  and  repaired  to  the 
hall,  where  they  were  met  by  Mr.  Jongbmans,  who 
inquired  whether  they  were  in  a  position  to  appear  on 
the  following  evening.  They  replied  in  the  nega- 
tive ;  the  fact  being  that  they  had  no  money  left,  and 
couldn't  hire  the  dresses.  Upon  this  they  were  told 
to  call  at  the  Canterbury  in  a  week's  time,  with  the 
view  of  giving  the  management  "a  taste  of  their 
quality."  * 

Now  a  music-hall  during  the  day-time  abounds  in 
influences  the  reverse  of  enlivening,  and  when  Messrs. 
Jones  and  Smith  complied  with  the  above  invitation, 
the  sun  shone  dimly  in  the  Westminster  Road,  but 
something  like  a  November  fog  prevailed  in  the  Fine 
Arts  Gallery.  The  decorations  looked  coarse  and 
dingy  ;  there  was  an  appallingly  loud  echo,  and  the 
stage  was  denuded  of  its  charms.  A  few  carpenters 
busied  themselves  with  repairs  in  the  balcony  ;  glass- 
es were  being  washed  out  at  the  refreshment  bar,  and 
sundry  professionals  scattered  here  and  there  about 
the  building,  watched  with  languid  interest  anything 
in  the  way  of  rehearsal  that  might  be  proceeding  on 
the  stage.  Our  friends  were  depressed,  but  armed 
with  the  valor  of  the  desperate,  they  proceeded  with 
their  entertainment,  and  as  the  eighteen  or  twenty 
"pros"  in  the  body  of  the  hall  condescended  to  ap- 
plaud, they  retired  in  high  spirits,  shook  hands  in 
anticipation  of  coming  triumphs,  and  celebrated  their 
victory  in  an  extra  threepennyworth  of  pale  brandy. 

In  the  evening  they  called,  by  appointment,  on  the 
conductor,  who  thought  he  could  obtain  them  a  hear- 
ing, but  as  a  gentleman  of  excessive  modesty  and 
surprising  pulmonic  vigor  chose  to  sing  five  songs  in 
succession,  Mr. 'Jongbmans  had  to  return  to  the 
"Oxford"  to  lead  the  "operatic  selection,"  leaving 
onr  friends  almost  as  badly  off  as  ever,  and  but  little 
comforted  with  the  assurance  that  they  bad  a  chance 
of  procuring  an  engagement  when  a  new  company 
was  organized  in  about  six  weeks'  time. 

In  the  meanwhile,  having  learnt  that  band-parts 
were  required,  they  called  upon  the  musical  conduc- 
tor at  the  "Raglan,"  in  order  to  have  them  prep.ired. 
Having  acquainted  that  gentleman  with  their  posi- 
tion, he  expressed  surprise  at  their  not  having  ap- 
pealed to  the  "governor" — meaning  the  estimable 
Mr.  Hart — a  hint  that  our  adventurers  acted  upon  at 
the  first  favorable  opportunity.  An  "appearance" 
was  giaciously  accorded,  and  a  not  very  select  audi- 
ence testified  extreme  approbation  of  the  thrilling 
sentiments  conveyed  in  the  great  duologue  entertain- 
ment. A  chance  of  an  engagement  loomed  ahead, 
but  again  the  financial  condition  of  the  duettists 
stood  in  the  way  of  a  substantial  success.  Nearly 
five  pounds  had  been  invested  in  a  concern  that  had 
not  yet  brought  in  a  farthing  ;  the  speculators  had  no 
means  of  imnJcdiately  raising  fresh  funds,  and  by  the 
time  the  entertainment  was  again  in  working  order, 
Mr.  Smith  had  procured  an  engagement  as  harlequin 
at  a  transpontine  theatre,  and  to  the  indignation  of 
his  partner,  not  only  left  him  in  the  lurch,  but  even 
neglected  to  answer  his  letters. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  aspirants  to  music- 
hall  celebrity  are  almost  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the 
"agents."  These  gentlemen,  on  being  paid  a  fee,  re- 
fer to  their  books,  and  can,  if  they  choose,  procure 
you  an  early  engagement.  If  the  worthy  to  whom 
you  have  applied  feels  prepossessed  in  your 
favor,  he  will  provide  "a  good  berth,"  that  is,  work 
and  wages  for  six  weeks  at  a  convenient  distance. 
When  the  first  engagement  is  concluded,  ho  will  find 
you  another  within  easy  reach.  Thus  you  may  be 
moved  from  Birmingham  to  Manchester,  or  from 
Edinburgh  to  Glasgow  ;  whereas,  if  you  fail  to  give 
satisfaction,  you  may  be  shifted  from  Dublin  to  Lon- 
don, perhaps  from  thence  to  Hull,  and  b.ack  again. 

Should  you  chance  to  offend  an  agent  by  taking 
any  other  situation  than  the  one  offered,  he  will  eflTec- 
tually  baulk  your  intentions  by  communicating  with 
the  manager  who  has  engaged  you,  .and  dropping  a 
few  hints  to  your  prejudice.  "So-and-so  may  be 
well  enough  in  his  way,  but  I  could  provide  you  with 
a  better  artist  at  considerably  lower  terms."  A  man- 
ager seldom  cares  to  offend  an  agent,  lest,  when  he 
is  anxious  to  procure  fresh  talent,  and  has  a  difficulty 
in  finding  it,  the  great  man  should  withdraw  his  as- 
sistance. Accordingl}',  you  may  find  yourself  dis- 
missed at  the  end  of  a  week  for  some  fault  of  which 


you  are  perfectly  unconscious.  On  applying  to  the 
agent,  and  stating  your  grievance,  he  will  simply  an- 
swer :  "You  chose  your  own  road  ;  now  keep  to  it;" 
and  it  is  not  necessary  to  insist  that  unless  ycu  are 
backed  by  one  of  the  fraternity,  your  chances  of  suc- 
ce.'is  are  hardly  worth  considering. 

In  conclusion,  we  must  draw  a  distinction  between 
the  leading  music-hall  agents  and  the  unconscionable 
rogues  who,  taking  up  their  quarters  at  a  public 
house,  profess  to  be  the  media  of  communication  with 
theatrical  managers.  We  are  acquainted  with  a  gen- 
tleman of  the  former  type,  who  feels  that  he  has  a 
position  to  maintain,  and  conducts  his  business  in 
style.  He  has  fitted  up  a  front  parlor  as  an  office, 
and  is  rapidly  making  a  fortune  by  procuring  engage- 
ments for  artists,  in  return  for  a  booking-fee  of 
cighteenpence,  and  five  per  cent,  on  each  week's 
earnings. 

If  you  offend  an  agent,  he  will  er.ise  your  name 
from  his  list,  and  then,  as  we  have  before  remarked, 
"Woe  betide  you."  If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  are 
bent  on  securing  his  good  opinion,  hand  bim  a  sover- 
eign when  required  to  deposit  the  preliminary  fee, 
and  say  nothing  about  the  change.  The  chances  are 
that  he  will  penetrate  your  motives,  appreciate  your 
delicacy,  and  pocket  the  eighteen  and  sixpence. 

A  certain  comic  singer  of  note,  whose  portrait  is 
to  be  seen  in  most  nuisic-shops,  commenced  his  ca- 
reer by  playing  utility  parts  and  acting  as  a  supernu- 
merary in  small  country  theatres.  If  he  had  talent 
it  was  not  recognized,  and  the  dramatic  profession 
expressed  no  regret  when  he  deserted  the  "boards" 
and  took  to  singing  at  a  low  concert-hall  in  Liver- 
pool. In  process  of  time  he  was  exalted  to  an  estab- 
lishment of  higher  pretensions,  and,  being  lucky 
enough  to  scrape  a  little  money  together,  laid  it  ont 
in  advertisements,  and  by  degrees  managed  to  puff 
himself  into  notice.  Gifted  with  consummate  assur- 
ance he  procured  a  situation  as  clown  at  one  of  the 
leading  West-end  theatres.  During  the  progress  of 
a  rehearsal  the  manager  w.as  led  to  suspect  that  his 
newly-engaged  "star"  was  not  quite  up  to  the  mark. 
He  was  convinced  ere  long  that  he  fell  lamentably 
below  it.  He  fretted  in  silence  for  a  time,  but  at 
length  yielding  to  his  irritation,  inquired  sarcastically 
as  to  the  clown's  estimate  of  his  own  merits.  The 
great  luminary,  in  no  wise  disconcerted,  briskly  re- 
plied that  he  regarded  him,self  as  one  of  the  most  ris- 
ing performers  of  the  day.  "Indeed  !"  returned  the 
exasperated  manager ;  "and  if  you  want  to  know 
what  I  think,  I  believe  you  are  a  confounded  impos- 
tor." However,  the  engagement  bad  been  contract- 
ed, and  the  provincial  star  filled  bis  pockets.  Some 
while  after  this  he  procured  a  situation  at  The  Me- 
tropolit.an,  Edgeware  road,  and  introduced  a  vulgar 
and  senseless  ditty  that  hit  the  taste  of  the  populace, 
and  is  still  to  be  heard  on  the  barrel-organs.  From 
one  step  he  advanced  to  another,  and  is  now  in  re- 
ceipt of  about  £30  a  week. 

A  short  while  ago  we  came  across  two  young  men 
who  had  encountered  in  their  pursuit  of  fame  adven- 
tures deserving  of  record.  After  some  months  spent 
in  playing  utility  patts  at  a  theatre  in  the  north,  they 
found  themselves  suddenly  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment, and  redncfd  to  the  necessity  of  "busking."  By 
this  term  is  denoted  the  condition  of  those  who  earn 
a  precarious  livelihood  by  giving  entertainments,  gen- 
erally musical,  at  the  bar  or  just  outside  the  door  of 
a  public  house.  If  the  proprietor  is  generously  dis- 
posed, he  will  reward  the  wanderers  with  a  jug  of 
beer,  fancying  that  they  attract  customers,  and  either 
after  or  during  the  intervals  of  the  performance  Shey 
endeavor  to  collect  money  by  appealing  to  the  gener- 
osity of  the  audience. 

Our  two  friends,  who  were  living  at  the  appalling 
rate  of  a  pound  of  bread  and  half  a  pint  of  beer  a 
day,  and  were  endeavoring  to  journey  to  London, 
sought  to  recruit  their  finances  in  the  manner  des- 
cribed, but  occasionally  met  with  rebuflls  that  were 
particularly  disheartening  to  those  who  had  neither 
shelter  for  the  night  nor  materials  for  a  supper  even 
of  the  most  meagre  description.  On  one  occasion 
they  entered  a  roadside  inn,  and  endeavoring  to  find 
favor  by  addressing  a  worshipful  company  of  "nav- 
vies" as  "gentlemen,"  proposed  giving  some  repre- 
sentations of  the  lark  upon  a  penny  whistle.  T'ho 
suggestion  having  been  favorably  received,  the  per- 
formance commenced,  and  ended  amid  tumultuous 
applause ;  encouraged  by  which,  the  hungry  way- 
farers proposed  an  imitation  of  the  thrush.  Howev- 
er, this  was  condemned  as  being  merely  the  lark  over 
again,  and  a  representation  of  the  blackbird  gave 
such  general  dissatisfiiction,  being  in  fact  a  third  edi- 
tion of  the  "herald  of  the  morn,"  that  the  luckless 
performers  found  themselves  summarily,  and  not  too 
courteously,  shown  out  of  doors. 

However,  necessity  roused  them  to  fresh  e.xertions, 
and  entering  a  second  inn  they  proposed  giving  imi- 
tations of  popular  actors,  stating  that  they  were  mem- 
bers of  the  dramatic  profession  out  of  an  engagement 
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and  journeying  towards  London,  and  that  for  some 
limn  past  they  had  been  performing  at  one  of  the 
principal  theatres  in  the  northern  counties.  The 
proposition  gave  pleasure,  and  affairs  went  on  swim- 
mingly so  long  as  the  representations  were  confined 
to  "stars"  at  a  distance,  but  an  unfortunate  attempt 
was  made  to  imitate  Mr.  Charles  Pitt,  who  had  late- 
ly been  travelling  in  ihe  neighborhood,  and  a  critical 
navvy  exclaimed,  "Noa,  noa,  I  don't  knaw  'bout 
t'other  chaps,  but  darned  if  that  be  loike  Charley 
Pitt ;"  so  the  unfortunates  were  expelled  for  the  sec- 
ond time,  and  again  found  themselves  penniless  in 
the  high  road. 

However,  by  some  supernatural  means  they  man- 
aged to  reach  London,  and  procured  an  engagement 
at  Lamb's,  in  Oxford  street,  where  they  worked  a 
couple  of  "turns"  a  night,  each  performance  lasting 
about  half  an  hour,  one  being  at  the  commencement, 
the  other  at  the  close  of  the  evening,  and  received  the 
extremely  remunerative  salary  of  fifteen  shillings  a 
■week.  It  was  at  Lamb's  that  we  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  these  indefatigable  aspirants  to  fame,  and  it 
was  at  the  same  popular  place  of  amusement  that  we 
had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  their  "unprecedent- 
edly  successful  entertainment,"  which  was  of  a  nature 
thrilling  and  melodramatic.  It  had  reference  to  the 
adventures  of  a  Cockney,  who,  having  emigrated  to 
Australia,  seized  an  early  opportunity  to  wander  into 
the  "bush."  Whilst  there,  he  was  attacked  by  a  dog 
of  a  peculiar  breed — one  of  the  luckless  duetists  fan- 
tastically attired — and,  having  beaten  it  off,  he  was 
confronted  by  a  furious  bushranger,  who,  in  the  deep 
"tragic  accents  of  the  penny  stage,  expressed  a  desire 
to  become  possessed  of  his  personal  property.  As  a 
matter  of  course,  a  terrific  broad-sword  combat  en- 
sued ;  but  at  the  moment  when  the  vanquished  Cock- 
ney lay  on  the  ground,  and  the  robber  was  preparing 
to  despatch  him,  a  startled  exclamation  burst  from 
that  amiable  gentleman,  and,  in  quivering  accents,  ho 
demanded  his  victim's  name.  On  hearing  it,  he 
growled  mysteriously,  "It  must  be  so,"  and  proceed- 
ed to  inquire,  in  tones  deeper  than  before,  "And  had 
you  not  a  father  1"  "I  had."  "Know  you  his 
whereabouts?"  "Alas!  he. emigrated  to  Austr.ilia, 
wandered  into  the  bush ;  we  thought  him  dead. 
[Tremendous  agitation  on  the  part  of  the  rufEan]. 
"It  must  be  !  Yes  I — it  is  !  My  own,  my  long-lost 
boy  ! ! !"  tEmbraces  ad  libitum  and  exeunt  amid  tu- 
multuous applause]. 

The  duologue  duetists  were  anxious  that  we  should 
purchase  the  copyright  of  their  entertainment  for  half 
a  crown  !  We  declined  the  offer,  but  gave  a  little 
spare  cash  to  the  performers,  who  then,  feeling  that 
there  was  an  occasion  to  be  improved,  indulged  in  a 
lengthy  dissertation  regarding  their  late  trials,  and 
the  impossibility  of  gaining  a  satisfactory  footing  in 
London.  Considering  the  utter  w.ant  of  talent  on 
either  side,  this  last  conviction  failed  to  inspire  us 
with  an  extraordinary  degree  of  astonishment.  The 
heavier  of  the  two  "heavy"  gentlemen  then  complain- 
ed of  the  condition  of  his  wardrobe,  and  hinted  that, 
if  we  had  any  cast-oi?  garments,  they  would  prove 
eminently  serviceable  and  welcome.  He  then  pro- 
ceeded to  inform  us  that  the  whole  of  his  «wn  and  his 
friend's  misfortunes  were  attributable  to  tlie  fact  of 
his  having  "gone  mad"  when  on  a  provincial  tour,  a 
circumstance  that  resulted  in  the  utter  break-down  of 
the  entertainment,  though  he  felt  convinced  that, 
with  a  little  management,  it  might  be  made  an  ex- 
tremely payable  concern,  and,  in  fact  even  then  he 
was  looking  forward  to  an  engagement  at  Belfast — 
a  nice  little  trip,  from  London  to  Belfast ! — where  he 
and  his  friend  were  sure  to  earn  between  three  and 
four  pounds  a  week,  and  so  on,  ad  nauseam. 

What  became  of  the  two  duetists,  we  have  never 
heen  able  to  learn,  but  a  couple  of  gentlemen  resemb- 
ling them  in  many  particulars  are  still  to  be  seen  in 
a  shady  nook  near  the  bar  at  the  end  Of  the  hall, 
where  they  converse  confidentially  regarding  their 
prospects,  and  from  time  to  time,  turn  their  heads 
towards  the  stage,  either  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
hints,  or  condemning  the  performance  as  inferior  to 
their  own. 

Young  girls  toiling  in  the  provinces  lead  but  a  sor- 
'ry  existence,  and  during  the  winter  months  it  is  no 
joke  having  to  plod  through  snow  and  sleet  from 
wretched  lodgings  to  the  cold  hall  and  back  again. 
They  are  usually  engaged  to  sing  a  couple  of 
"turns,"  one  early  in  the  evening,  the  other  late. 
During  the  interval  they  are  perhaps  sent  to  "the 
front,"  i.  e.,  amongst  the  audience,  and  it  is  an  un- 
derstood thing  that  if  drink  be  offered,  it  must  not  bo 
refused.  No  matter  if  vice  be  encouraged,  it  is  "for 
the  good  of  the  house."  The  second  "turn"  is  fre- 
quently a  failure,  and  for  obvious  reasons.  But  the 
proprietor  has  lost  nothing,  and  if  his  victim  didn't 
drink,  she  wouldn't  long  keep  her  engagement.  Poor 
girls  !  in  a  ye.ar  or  two  their  voices  are  completely 
cracked,  and  they  have  no  resource  but  the  work- 
house or  the  streets.     It  is  not  one  girl  in  ten  that 


can  stand  the  ordeal  of  life  in  the  country.  It  is  con' 
solatory  to  reflect  that  in  leading  establishments  such 
as  the  Oxford  and  Alhambra,  proceedings  of  the 
kind  we  have  referred  to  would  be  quite  without  pre- 
cedent. 

With  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  various  perform- 
ers, they  have  as  a  rule  sprung  from  the  stage  or  the 
"saw-dust ;"  their  fathers  have  been  strolling  actors, 
clowns,  harlequins,  acrobats,  etc.  We  could  name 
some  clever  gymnasts  now  in  receipt  of  good  sala- 
ries who  formerly  earned  a  livelihood  by  wandering 
from  town  to  town,  or  from  village  to  village,  and 
performing  in  the  London  streets.  Some  of  the  best 
acrobats  are  foreigners,  and  the  high-sounding  Ital- 
ian names  in  the  programmes  are  not  always  ficti- 
tious. 

In  halls  where  there  are  musical  selections,  the 
leading  tenors  and  soprani  are  generally  broken-down 
members  of  English  or  Italian  opera  companies.  The 
exertion  of  singing  in  a  selection  is  comparatively 
small,  the  vocal  powers  are  not  severely  taxed,  and 
though  the  position  is  hardly  one  oi  &lai,  it  brings 
in  between  five  and  six  pounds  a  week.  A  lady.onco 
a  "star"  of  some  magnitude  at  the  Italian  Opera, 
condescended  to  take  an  engagement  at  Day's  con- 
cert-room, in  Birmingham.  A  leading  tenor  at  one 
of  the  principle  London  music-halls  held  a  post  of 
honor  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre. 

At  leading  establishments  it  is  nsual  to  employ  one 
or  two  really  excellent  singers  to  maintain  the  repu- 
tation of  the  house,  and  a  gentleman  or  lady  in  such 
a  position  is  able  to  earn  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
pounds  a  week.  The  great  advantage  of  a  situation 
of  this  kind  is  that  the  performer  has  a  regular  salary 
to  depend  upon,  whereas  if  he  aimed  at  a  more  dig- 
nified position,  say  as  a  member  of  a  travelling  opera 
company,  or  an  attendant  at  concerts,  his  earnings, 
though  they  might  be  in  some  instances  large,  would, 
as  a  rule,  be  extremely  precarious. 

The  chairman  at  a  music-hall  is  generally  a  "pro- 
fessional." He  may  have  been  the  principal  basso, 
or  the  pianist.  He  announces  the  titles  of  the  differ- 
ent pieces,  and  if  a  disturbance  occurs,  he  is  suppos. 
ed  to  exert  himself  in  endeavoring  to  quell  it.  He 
must  be  a  man  who  can  face  an  audience,  and  if 
there  is  a  delay  in  the  arrival  of  any"  performer,  he  is 
sometimes  required  to  "take  a  turn."  His  salary 
may  vary  from  a  couple  of  pounds  to  fifty  shillings  a 
week. 

At  good  halls  it  is  usual  to  hold  a  lady  or  gentle- 
man in  reserve,  to  supply  an  unlooked-for  hiatus  in 
the  performance,  and  the  occupants  of  such  a  post 
earn  a  weekly  salary  of  from  thirty-five  shillings  to  a 
couple  of  pounds.  The  attendants  at  a  music-hall 
are  usually  old  soldiers,  or  policemen  who  have  been 
tempted  from  the  "force,"  by  the  prospect  of  higher 
wages.  They  are  men  of  sober  and  respectable  char- 
acter, rarely,  if  ever,  broken-down  members  of  the 
theatrical  profession. 

Akthur  Ogilvt. 


Music  Among  the  Chinese. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  Evening  Post  : 

It  is  claimed  for  the  Chinese  by  T.  Taylor  Mead- 
ows that  they  are  "the  best  misunderstood  people  in 
the  world,"  in  which  he  is  not  far  frorq,right.  Your 
issue  of  April  18  contains  an  illustration  of  this,  in 
the  (selected)  communication  "received  from  a  gen- 
tleman in  Hong  Kong,"  concerning  the  musical  pow- 
ers of  the  Chinese. 

The  writer  "believes  his  to  be  the  first  attempt  to 
teach  the  reading  of  music  to  this  wonderful  people," 
whereas  in  the  mission  schools  of  the  Episcopal 
church  at  Shanghai  it  was  taught  many  years  ago, 
both  to  boys  and  girls,  and  with  complete  success  ; 
so  much  so,  that  not  only  was  singing  by  the  notes 
of  our  ordinary  European  notation  practised,  but 
Chinese  organists  performed  in  both  the  school  and 
mission  chapels. 

Our  Presbyterian  friends  at  Ningpo  did  mnch  the 
same  thing  ;  and  as  long  as  1858  they  even  went  so 
far  as  to  publish  a  psalm-book  of  some  two  hundred 
and  fifty  tunes,  with  specimens  to  the  «ime  "tonic- 
sol-fa  method."  How  long  before  this  the  Roman 
Catholic  missionaries  had  taught  their  students  I  can- 
not say  ;  but  I  can  vouch  for  the  fact  that  some  very 
elaborate  mass-music  was  sung  by  Chinese  choristers 
in  the  cathedral  at  Shanghai,  accompanied  by  an  or- 
gan made  with  bamboo  pipes. 

Another  unfortunate  statement  of  "the  gentleman 
in  Hong  Kong"  is  that  "the  Chinese  themselves  have 
no  tunes  and  no  idea  of  music."  Almost  any  book 
on  China  contradicts  this  mistake — Barrow,  Du 
Halde,  Des  Guines  or  Williams  ;  and  Doolittle  gives 
us  an  account  of  the  existence  of  social  musical  clubs 
for  practice  among  Chinese  youths. 

The  fact  is  that  music  as  a  study,  has  existed  and 
been  held  in  very  high  esteem  among  them  for  at 


least  twenty-two  hundred  years.  Confucius  cultiva- 
ted it  (about  500  B.C.),  and  found  analogies  between 
the  relations  of  the  three  principal  strings  of  the  Ki- 
ung  and  those  of  the  ruler,  the  minister  and  the  peo- 
ple of  a  country  ;  so  that  these  names  were  given  to 
the  strings  to  designate  them,  and  the  great  sage  de- 
clared that  he  who  could  harmonize  upon  the  Kiung 
could  rule  over  the  empire.  So  much  for  the  Chi- 
nese having  no  music. 

As  to  the  assertion  that  they  "have  no  tunes,"  this 
is  one  of  the  strangest  of  the  many  strange  state- 
ments made  concerning  that  much-misrepresented 
people.  Why,  the  empire  is  full  of  tunes,  and  very 
tuneful  they  are,  after  their  fashion — which  fashion  is 
not  ours,  however,  but  more  nearly  that  of  the  elder 
Scotch  minstrelsy.  Let  any  one  listen  to  the  old 
tune  of  "Farewell  to  Lochaber,"  performed  (as  it  of- 
ten is)  by  a  regimental  fifer,  and  he  will  get  a  very 
good  idea  of  the  general  "style"  of  Chinese  music. 
Indeed,  the  common  fife — without  keys — gives  the 
Chinese  musical  scale  very  nearly  ;  the  difference  be- 
tween it  and  our  diatonic  scale  being  that  the  serai- 
tones  are  not  distributed  as  with  us,  nor  do  the  in- 
tervals coincide  exactly  with  ours  ;  that  is,  while  the 
first,  fourth,  fifth  and  octave  correspond  with  ours, 
the  second,  sixth  and  seventh  do  not.  But  they  have, 
and  they  use,  the  eight  intervals,  though  the  fourth 
and  seventh  (as  in  some  Scotch  tunes,  for  instance 
"Roy's  Wife,")  are  often  not  brought  in. 

Again  :  our  "gentleman  in  Hong  Kong,  who  is 
engaged  in  teaching  a  tonic  sol-fa  singing-class  there," 
says  their  instruments  can  produce  but  two  or  three 
tones.  Now,  if  any  of  your  readers  will  take  the 
trouble  of  calling  at  Carhart  &  Needham's  in  Twen- 
ty-third street,  they  can  see  some  Chinese  musical  in- 
struments (which  have  a  compass  from  E  flat  (first 
line  and  treble)  to  A  flat  in  alto;  and  an  examina- 
tion of  the  accompanying  specimen  (which  I  took 
the  trouble  to  reduce  from  the  Chinese  notation  to 
our  own),  will  show  that  they  write  for  two  notes  be- 
yond that  range. 

In  short,  they  have  an  exceedingly  elaborate  system 
of  musical  notation,  and  a  great  fondness  for  what  is 
called  amongst  us  "the  opera" — excepting  the  bal- 
let parts,  which  their  ideas  of  decorum  lead  them  to 
distase. 

At  a  polite  entertainment  the  gfuests  have  handed 
to  them  an  ivory  tablet,  with  the  names  of  some  of 
their  classical  "operas" — so  to  call  them — and  a  se- 
lection is  made  for  the  orchestra,  which  proceeds  at 
once  to  go  through  some  composition  that  may  con- 
sume an  hour  or  two  in  the  performing ;  the  musi- 
cians sometimes  playing,  sometimes  singing,  accord- 
ing to  the  exigencies  of  the  occasion. 

It  was  the  desire  of  finding  what  music  the  Chinese 
might  have  among  them  capable  of  adaptation  to  the 
purposes  of  Christian  psalmody,  that  led  me  to  study 
the  subject  during  my  many  years'  residence  at  Shang- 
hai ;  but  I  found  nothing  susceptible  of  such  adapta- 
tion except  a  few  strains  from  the  Buddhist  litanies, 
which  bore  a  strong  resemblance  to  some  of  the  ruder 
forms  of  the  Gregorian  (or  Ambrosian)  chant. 

I  have  trespassed  too  long  on  your  columns ;  let 
my  excuse  be  the  desire  of  correcting  that  cluster  of 
mistakes  to  be  found  in  the  extract  on  "the  Musical 
Powers  of  the  Chinese."  They  would  naturally  have 
the  effect  of  adding  to  the  already  extreme  and  very 
foolish  disparagement  of  a  people  the  most  numerous 
on  the  face  of  the  globe,  and  one  whose  civilization  is 
altogether  the  best  the  world  has  ever  seen,  apart 
from  Christianity. 

Allow  me  to  mention  a  case  in  point  both  musical- 
ly and  nationally.  While  visiting  with  my  family 
the  beautiful  temple-grounds  near  Hong-Chow — the 
Chinese  terrestrial  paradise — we  formed  the  acquaint- 
ance of  a  mandarin  of  medium  rank,  whose  wife  had 
the  manners  which  would  have  been  recognized  as 
those  of  a  lady  anywhere,  and  who  himself  was  de- 
votedly fond  of  music. 

I  had  my  melodeon  with  me  ("one  of  Prince's),  and 
as  a  natural  consequence  Mr.  Dzau  and  myself  be- 
came quite  intimate  for  the  time  being.  Subsequent- 
ly, he  volunteered  me  a  visit  at  Shanghai ;  ant!  also 
sent  a  very  handsome  musical  instrument  as  a  pres- 
ent, together  with  some  beautifully-written  manu- 
script music. 

1  returned  this  visit  some  time  afterward,  taking 
my  melodeon  in  the  boat  with  me  ;  and  when  arriv- 
ed at  the  landing  near  his  residence,  he  begged  me  to 
have  the  instrnment  carried  up  to  the  house,  that  the 
ladies  of  his  family  might  (from  behind  their  screen) 
"have  the  delight  of  hearing  it-" 

I  consented,  and  spent  sometime  in  accompanying 
him — in  unison,  of  course — while  he  played  his  own 
instrument — a  flute,  I  think.  "Ah  !"  exclaimed  he, 
in  a  moment  of  ecstasy  at  the  success  of  our  per- 
formance, "if  only  our  two  countries  could  harmon- 
ize like  our  instruments — what  happiness  !" 

I  have  heard  less  enlightened  and  benevolent 
wishes  expressed  on  this  subject  than  that  of  my  mu- 
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sical  mandarin  friend,   especially  among  the  Chris- 
tian ladies  and  gentlemen  of  California. 

I  remain,  yours  respectfully, 

Edward  W.  Stle. 

Eectory,  Pelham,  N.  T. 


UBU  %hxtiK)i. 


Leipzig. 

The  20th  and  last  Gewandhaus .  Concert  occurred 
on  the  4th  of  April  and  opened  with  Beethoven's  fes- 
tival Overture  in  C,  op.  124.  Fraulein  Bettelheim, 
Contralto,  from  Vienna,  sang  an  ai-ia  from  Gluck's 
£2eo,Schubert'8  "At  the  grave  of  Anselmo,"  "Aufent- 
halt,"  &c.  The  second  part  consisted  of  Gade's  last 
large  work,  his  Cantata  "The  Crusaders." 

In  the  20  concerts,  besides  two  for  charity,  the  fol- 
lowing works  have  been  performed  : 

Symphonies :  5  by  Beethoven  (Nos.  3,  5,  7,  8,  9, — 
precisely  the  same  as  in  our  Boston  Symphony  Con- 
certs) ;  2  by  Mendelssohn  ("Scotch"  and  "Italian"); 
2  by  Gade  (B  flat  and  C  minor) ;  2  by  Schumana  (B 
flat  and  D  minor) ;  one  each  by  Mozart  (D  major, 
without  Minuet),  Haydn  (G  major),  Kubinstein 
("Ocean"),  Naumann,  Rbeinberger  ("'Wallenstein"). 

Overtures:  3  by  Cherubini  {Abencerages,  Anacreon, 
Wassertrdger, — ditto  again  Boston  !)  ;  3  by  Mendels- 
sohn [Athalia,  Hebrides,  Meeresslille)  ;  3  by  Beetho- 
ven (£eonore.  No.  2,  Fidelia,  and  Op.  124);  2  by 
Schumann  (Genoveva,  and  Fest-overture  on  the 
Rheinweinlied)  ;  2  by  Weber  (Euryanthe,  Oberon)  ; 
one  each  by  Rossini  ("Tell"),  Gluck,  (Iphigenia), 
Volkmann  (Eest-overture),  Jadassohn,  Kalliwoda 
(Fest-overture),  Wagner/Faust),  Tausch. 

Other  orchestral  pieces :  Concerto  for  string  instru- 
ments, two  obbligato  Violins  and  'Cello,  by  Handel ; 
Passacaglia  and  Toccata  by  Bach  (instrumented  by 
Esser) ;  Entr'  acte  from  Cberubini's  Medea ;  Suite 
No.  2  (E  minor)  by  F.  Lachner  ;  March  from  Rossi- 
ni's "Siege  of  Corinth  ;"  fragments  of  a  Symphony 
by  Schubert ;  Symphonic  Fantasia  by  Ferd.  Hiller ; 
Adagio  from  Liszt's  "Faust"  Symphony ;  Rakoczy 
March  from  "La  Damnation  de  Faust"  by  Berlioz  ; 
two  Entr'acts  from  Schubert's  "Rosamund  ;"  Dances 
of  blessed  spirits  and  of  Furies,  from  Gluck's  Or- 
pheus. 

Choral  Works :  Mendelssohn's  Hymn  :  "Hear  my 
prayer";  Ensemble  and  chorus  from  Rossini's 
"Siege  of  Corinth  ;"  Scenes  from  "Frithjofs  Saga" 
by  Max  Bruch  ;  Bridal  Hymn  by  Hermann  Zopflf; 
Ave  Maria  by  Carl  Reinecke;  Handel's  oratorio 
"Esther" :  Te  Deum  by  Rietz  ;  "  Wachterlied,"  by 
Fritz  Gernsheim ;  Scenes  from  Schumann's  "Geno- 
veva" ;  Gade's  "Crusaders." 

Arias :  7  by  Mozart ;  5  by  Handel ;  2  by  Rossini ; 
one  each  by  Bach,  Gluck,  Haydn,  Spohr,  Stradella, 
Randegger,  Rcssi,  Marcello,  Wagner,  Meyerbeer, 
Rode  (Variations),  Beethoven,  Mendelssohn,  Weber, 
Boieldieu. 

Songs  (Lieder)  :  7  by  Schumann  ;  6  by  Schubert; 
6  by  Beethoven  (Liederkreis)  •  2  by  Kjerulf;  one 
each  by  Handel,  Pergolese,  Haydn,  Kirchner,  Ala- 
bieff,  Rubinstein,  Briill. — Not  one  by  Robert  Franz! 

Instrumental  Solos,  with  and  without  accompani- 
ment:  Piano-forte:  4  by  Bach,  3  by  Beethoven,  6 
by  Schumann,  4  by  Liszt,  2  by  Mendelssohn,  3  by 
Hillcr,  2  by  Hummel,  2  by  Derffel,  and  one  apiece 
by  Mozart,  Raraeau,  Kirnberger,  Coupcrin,  Handel, 
Scarlatti,  Chopin,  Kirchner,  Weber. —  Violin:  2  by 
Spohr,  and  one  each  by  Mendelssohn,  Schumann, 
Viotti,  Vieuxteraps,  Ernst,  Rust,  Paganini. —  Violon- 
cello:  one  by  Dayiioff. — Oboe:  2  by  Schumann. — 
Harp:  Parish  Alvars,  &c. 

The  solo  pianists  were  :  Mmes.  Clara  Schumann, 
Johnson-Griiver,  FrI.  Monter,  and  Herren  Derffel, 
Reinecke,  Ehrlich,  Hiller,  Tausig,  Loitort ;  the  vio- 
linists were  :  Miles.  Charlotte  Dokner  and  Francisca 
Friesc,  Messrs.  Brandt,  David,  Joachim,  Wilhelmi, 
Haubold. 


Of  the  above  named  compositions,  21  were  pro- 
duced in  the  Gewandhaus  for  the  first  time. 

London. 

Cktstal  Palace  Concerts.  Mendelssohn's 
Lobgesang  closed  the  series  on  the  90th  ult.  A  wri- 
ter in  the  Musical  Wmid  sums  up  thus : 

There  have  been  twenty-four  concerts  since  the  6th 
October  last,  and  at  each  of  these  .some  one  or  more 
works  of  importance  have  been  presented.  Handel's 
Alexander's  Feast  (twice),  Haydn's  Tempest,  Macfar- 
ren's  Christmas,  Schumann's  Paradise  and  the  Peri, 
and  Mendelssohn's  "Lauda  Sion,"  were  the  principal 
large  vocal  works  performed  ;  while  of  symphonies 
all  those  of  Beethoven,  with  the  exception  of  the  9th, 
have  been  played,  as  well  as  the  following  : — Haydn 
— C  minor  (No.  9),  D  (No.  7) ;  Mozart — C  major 
(Jupiter) ;  Schubert's  B  minor  (unfinished)  ;  Men- 
delssohn— Italian  and  Scotch  (so-called) ;  Spohr — 
Power  {1  Consecration]  of  Sound;  Schumann — No.  1. 
B  flat,  2.  C  major,  3.  D  minor ;  Gade — No.  1.  C  mi- 
nor. Overtures  and  concertos  of  all  the  great  mas-~ 
ters  have  been  given,  and  the  following  eminent  in- 
strnmental  soloists  have  at  different  times  appeared  : 
Mme.  Arabella  Goddard  (twice),  Mme.  Schumann 
(twice),  Mile.  Anna  Mehlig,  Miss  Madeline  Schiller, 
Herr  Joachim,  Herr  Ludwig  Straus  (twice),  M. 
Sainton,  Signor  Piatti,  M.  Dannreuther,  Herr  Wil- 
helmj  (twice),  Herr  Hartvigson,  M.  Oscar  Beringer 
and  Mr.  Franklin  Taylor,  ^he  sole  drawback  to 
the  orchestra  during  the  previous  seasons — a  deficien- 
cy of  stringed  instruments — having  been  remedied 
from  the  commencement  of  the  series  just  closed,  Mr. 
Manns  was  able  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the 
most  exacting,  and,  thanks  to  his  untiring  energy  and 
the  constant  opportunities  for  united  practice,  he  has 
now  under  his  control  a  band  that  may  not  only  fair- 
ly challenge  competition  with  any  in  England,  but 
may  take  honorable  rank  withi  any  of  the  great  con- 
tinental orchestras  ;  and  I  believe  that  I  not  only  ex- 
press my  own  individual  opinion,  but  also  that  of  ev- 
ery connoisseur  who  has  attended  these  concerts  reg- 
ularly, that  such  performances  of  great  orchestral 
works  have  never  before  been  heard  in  this 
country,  and  that  it  is  not  hyperbolical  praise  to  say 
that  they  have  been  as  near  perfection  as  it  is  possible 
to  attain.  What,  for  instance,  could  be  finer  than 
the  Pastoral  Symphony  of  Beethoven  on  Saturday 
last  ?  From  the  first  note  of  the  bright,  cheerful 
allegro,  with  which  it  opens,  to  the  end  of  the  final 
allegretto,  every  note  had  force  and  meaning,  while 
the  exquisitely  reposeful  andante  and  the  wonderfully- 
real  storm  held  all  hearers  spell-bound.  I  think,  in 
truth,  there  were  few  in  the  room  who  would  not 
have  been  delighted  to  hear  the  whole  symphony 
again  from  beginning  to  end. .  It  was  hardly  fair  to 
Mr.  Sullivan  to  place  the  selection  from  his  MS.  op- 
era, The  Sapphire  Necklace,  immediately  after  Beet- 
hoven's gigantic  work ;  nevertheless,  our  clever 
young  composer's  music  came  well  out  of  the  ordeal, 
and  pleased  so  thoroughly  that  one  felt  inclined  to 
say,  "If  so  much  why  no  more?" — and  failing  the 
"more,"  the  audience  asked  for  (and  obtained)  a  rep- 
etition of  the  song,  "Love  will  be  master,"  sung  by 
Miss  Edith  Wynne,  whose  thoroughly  sympathetic 
and  musical  voice  is  always  sure  to  win. 

Herr  Straus  was  warmly  and  deservedly  applaud- 
ed for  his  violin  solo,  adagio  and  rondo  from  Vieux- 
temps'  concerto  in  F  sharp  minor  (No.  2) ;  and  that 
Mile.  Enequist  and  M.  De  Fontanier  further  contrib- 
uted to  the  vocal  portion  of  the  programme,  which 
opened  with  Spohr's  overture  to  Jessonda,  and  closed 
with  Schumann's  overture  to  Iilanfred. 

The  MnsicAi,  Society  of  London,  discouraged 
by  want  of  patronage,  as  well  as  by  the  untimely 
death  of  its  conductor,  Alfred  Mellon,  has  dissolved. 

Oratorios.  During  the  last  weeks  of  April  the 
National  Choral  Society  performed  Elijah  (with 
S.antley,  Mme.  Suchet-Champin,  Miss  Lucy  Frank- 
lin and  Mr.  Leigh  Wilson  ;  Mr.  Martin  conducting) , 
and  The  Messiah  ("Louisa  Pyne,  Miss  Palmer,  Mr. 
Kedge  and  Mr.  L.  Thomas).  On  the  1st  of  May, 
Mr.  Martin  was  to  conduct  a  Choral  Festival  of  5,000 
voices  at  the  Crystal  Palace. — The  Sacred  Harmonic 
Society  has  given  its  thirty-fifth  annual  Passion-week 
performance  of  the  Messiah  (Mmes.  RudersdortF  and 
Sainton-Dolby,  Messrs.  Reeves  and  Santley),  and  a 
second  performance  of  Benedict's  Legend  of  St.  Ce- 
cilia, followed  by  Rossini's  Slabat  Mater. 

Philharmonic  Society.  The  third  concert  at- 
tracted   a  larger  audience  to  the  Hanover  Square 


Rooms.  The  two  symphonies  were  Schumann  in  D 
minor  (No.  2)  and  Mendelssohn  in  A  major  (tlio 
"Italian").  The  last  was  so  familiar  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  orchestra  as  to  present  little,  if  any  diffi- 
culty to  the  new  conductor ;  but  the  first  was  a  very 
different  matter,  and  Mr.  Cusins  may  be  congratula- 
ted on  the  talent  and  readiness  with  which  he 
acquitted  himself  of  the  task  of  directing  its  per- 
formance. Both  symphonies  were  played  with  re- 
markable spirit ;  and  those  who  find  amusement  in 
balancing  and  comparing  the  respective  merits  of 
Schumann  and  Mendelssohn  had  a  fair  opportunity 
of  indulging  their  peculiar  taste.  The  great  majori- 
ty of  the  Philharmonic  audience,  if  applause  may  be 
accepted  as  criterion,  were  for  Mendelssohn.  The 
overtures  were  Beethoven's  magnificent  Egmont,  and 
the  Ruler  of  the  Spirits  {Rubemhl) — perhaps,  after 
Der  FreischUtz,  and  not  forgetting  Oberon  or  Euryan-' 
the,  Weber's  very  finest  dramatic  prelude.  The  con- 
certo was  Beethoven's  No.  4  (in  G)  for  pianoforte, 
played  with  splendid  energy  by  Mme.  Schumann, 
and  though  not  accompanied  by  the  orchestra 
throughout  with  such  uniform  carefulness  as  might 
have  been  desirable,  received  with  unanimous  marks 
of  satisfaction  at  the  end.  The  singers  were  Miles. 
Enequist  and  Drasdil,  soprano  and  contralto.  Mile. 
Enequist  selected  for  solo  the  great  and  trying  reci- 
tative and  air  of  Donna  Anna,  from  the  last  act  of 
Don  Giovanni,  and  sang  it  in  so  artistic  a  manner  as 
to  justify  her  choice.  Mile.  Drasdil,  who  has  a  voice, 
the  quality  of  which  stands  in  no  need  of  effort  to  re- 
veal, chose  the  sombre  "Spirit  song"  of  Haydn  ;  and 
the  two  ladies  together  gave  the  long  and  showy 
duet,  "Serbami  ognor,"  from  Rossini's  Semiramide. 

Madame  Schumann  has  given  two  "Piano-forte 
Recitals"  at  St.  James's  Hall,  interesting  if  only  on 
account  of  the  specimens  of  her  late  husband's  music 
which  were  included  in  the  programmes,  and  which 
she  played  as  perfectly  as  any  music  could  be  play- 
ed, and  with  no  less  enthusiasm  than  technical  abili- 
ty. These  comprise  the  Arabesque  (Op.  18),  which 
had  already  been  applauded  at  the  Monday  Popular 
Concerts  ;  the  "Carnaval,"  or  Scenes  Mignonnes  (Op. 
9),  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  Schumann  at  the  hu- 
moresque  in  music,  with  which  Mr.  Charles  Halle 
was  among  the  first  to  make  English  amateurs  famil- 
iar (at /lis  "Recitals")  ;  the  Etudes  en  forme  de  Va- 
riations (Op.  13 — dedicated  to  William  Sterndalo 
Bennett),  Mme.  Schumann's  own  admirable  perform- 
ance of  which  at  the  Monday  Popular  Concerts,  in 
1865,  is  still  remembered  ;  two  canons  from  the  Stu- 
dienfiir  den  Pedalfliigel  (Op.  95) ;  and  several  vocal 
pieces,  confided  at  the  first  "Recital"  to  Mile.  Bra- 
mer,  and  at  the  second  to  Mme.  Sainton-Dolby.  All 
these  afforded  deep  gratification  to  the  admirers  of 
Schumann's  compositions — among  the  instrumental 
specimens  more  particularly,  the  two  canons,  and 
among  the  songs  "Friihlingsnacht"  (Mile.  Bramer) 
and  "Moonlight"  (Mme.  Sainton),  each  of  which  was 
asked  for  again.  Mme.  Schumann  also  played  the 
Sonata  Appassionata  and  the  Moonlight  Sonata  of 
Beethoven;  solo  pieces  by  Bach,  Scarlatti,  Schubert, 
Mendelssohn,  and  Henselt,  and,  with  Signor  Piatti, 
Mendelssohn's  great  sonata  in  D  major,  for  piano- 
forte and  violoncello.  The  vocal  music  was  accom- 
panied by  Mr  Zerbini.  Though  not  crowded,  both 
"Recitals"  were  well  attended.  Mme.  Schumann 
now  leaves  London,  after  her  third,  and  by  no  means 
least  successful,  visit.  She  must  be  aware  by  this 
time,  that  those  who  told  her  she  would  meet  only 
enemies  might  have  more  honestly  told  her  she  would 
meet  only  friends. — Mus.  World. 

Mr.  Halle's  Recitals.  During  his  forthcom- 
ing series  of  "Piano-forte  Recitals"  Mr.  Halle  is  to 
play  at  each  recital  a  solo  sonata  by  Schubert,  and 
one  of  the  duets  for  piano  and  violoncello  of  Beetho- 
ven or  Mendelssohn. 


ttsital  C0rrespnknn. 


Paris,  April  12.  Since  the  date  of  my  last  let- 
ter there  is  very  little  to  record.  Don  Carlos  is  still 
running  at  the  Italian  Opera  and  Romeo  and  Juliet 
(Gounod's  last)  is  still  Mn-produced;  the  regularmu- 
sical  season  here  is  now  drawing  rapidly  to  a  close, 
and  there  would  soon  be  a  complete  dearth  of  musi- 
cal news,  were  it  not  that  a  sort  of  supplementary 
season  commences  at  Easter  this  year  by  reason  of 
the  crowds  of  people  who  are  here  to  attend  the  Ex- 
position. 

The  said  Exposition  is  as  yet  very  incomplete,  and 
will  not  be  in  absolute  working  order  before  May  1st; 
however,  there  is  even  now  much  to  interest  the  visi- 
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tor,  and  the  sensatioa  which  our  American  Grand 
Pianos  are  producing  here  is  something  positively 
amazing.  Those  manufactured  upon  the  European 
plan  of  construction  are  vastly  superior  to  any  which 
are  made  here,  while  those  gotten  up  upon  the  New 
American  system  have  excited  the  wonder  and  ad- 
miration of  the  jury,  the  piano-forte  maimers  and  of 
the  general  public.  The  three  leading  manufactur- 
ers, Erard,  Pleyel,  and  Herz,  have  expressed  their 
delight  aud  surprise  at  these  new  products  of  Ameri- 
can industry  and  skill,  and  M.  Erard  has  requested 
permission  to  adopt  the  salient  points  of  the  new  sys- 
tem. Americ.i  has  truly  inaugurated  a  new  era  in 
piano  forte  making.  The  Erard  and  Pleyel  pianos 
are,  without  doubt,  fine  instruments,  but  there  is  lack- 
ing in  them  that  volume  and  richness  of  tone  which 
one  finds  in  the  American  grands. 

The  Cabinet  Organs,  also,  of  Mason  &  Hamlin 
are  well  spoken  of,  and  are  regarded  as  surprising 
proofs  of  the  superiority  of  American  machinery,  it 
being  a  well  known  fact  that  the  European  Cabinet 
Organs  are  all  made  by  hand. 

At  the  Athene^  was  given,  on  Friday  even- 
ing last,  an  orchestral  concert  under  the  direction  of 
the  omnipresent  Pasdeloup.  For  programme  we 
had  :  1st  Symphony,  C  major,  Beethoven  ;  Suite 
d'Orchestre,  Massenet ;  Concerto  for  piano,  Ravina, 
(played  by  the  composer);  and  the  "Ruy  Bias"  Over- 
ture by  Mendelssohn.  The  Suite  by  Massenet  was 
in  the  modern  French  style,  all  trombone,  kettle- 
drum and  triangle  ;  the  Concerto  was  well  intended, 
but  was  quite  weak  and  lacked  unity ;  the  Rondo 
(Finale)  was  mediocre,  and  resembled  greatly 
a  common  polka  with  fiddles  obbllgato ;  the  Sympho- 
ny and  Overture  need  no  comment,  they  were  most 
admirably  played. 

On  Wednesday  evening,  April  10,  a  Quartet  Con- 
cert occurred  at  the  Salle  Pleyel.  For  programme 
we  had:  Quartet,  B  flat  major,  (piano),  Weber; 
Quintet,  C  major.  Op.  29,  (strings),  Beethoven  ;  So- 
nata, (piano  and  violoncello)  D  major,  op.  58,  Men- 
delssohn; and  Trio,  E  flat  major,  (strings)  Mozart. 
The  Mendelssohn  Sonata  was  the  feature  of  the  even- 
ing, and  was  really  well  played  by  Mme.  Massart 
and  M.  Jacquard ;  the  Allegretto  Scherzando  (2d 
movement)  produced  a  marked  effect. 

Patti  is  still  singing  here.  Laura  Harris  and  Jen- 
ny Kempton  are  also  here.  Harry  Sanderson  will  be 
here  in  August.  Joachim  appears  at  a  concert  here 
on  Friday  evening,  April  19th.  The  Congressional 
agitation  on  the  subject  of  wearing  or  not  wearing 
court  suits  at  court  presentations  is  creating  much 
difficulty  here.  Americans  generally  hail  the  Senate 
resolutions  as  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  and  as 
soon  as  formal  instructions  shall  have  been  received 
by  our  ministers  here  and  at  other  courts,  there  will 
be  a  large  delegation  of  black  coated  and  white  neck- 
tied  gentlemen  at  future  diplomatic  receptions,  din- 
ners, balls,  and  the  like. 

The  weather  here  is  really  abominable.  Since  the 
22d  of  March  there  has  absolutely  been  but  one  day 
when  it  was  possible  \o  be  in  the  streets  for  an  hour 
without  raising  an  umbrella.  This  is  April  weather, 
and  reminds  one  forcibly  and  unpleasantly  of  the 
same  in  America.  F. 

iiwiglfs  |o«niH;I  of  P«sk. 

—  —    '  mm^ 

BOSTON,   MAY  11.   1867. 

Robert  Franz. 
The  most  unique,  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  con- 
cert of  our  year  occurred,  unannounced  aud  private, 
at  the  Chickering  Hall,  on  Friday  afternoon.  May  3. 
Nearly  four  hundred  admirers  of  the  most  original 
song  composer  of  our  times,  feeling  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude to  him  for  many  of  the  sweetest  inspirations  and 


much  of  the  finest  culture  of  their  lives,  and  touched 
by  the  report  of  his  increasing  deafness  and  his  strait- 
ened means  in  consequence,  eagerly  took  the  tickets 
— say  rather  the  (five  dollar)  shares  in  this  testimo- 
nial of  respect  and  sympathy  for  Robert  Franz. 
It  was  meant  simply  as  a  gift,  the  gift  of  friendship — 
such  songs  make  their  author  many  friends,  in  a  near 
sense,  though  these  may  never  see  his  facejnor  hear 
his  voice — the  coupling  of  a  Concert  with  the  act  was 
only  to  give  it  grace,  give  as  it  were  musical  expres- 
sion to  the  common  feeling.  The  offering  was  fur- 
ther swelled  by  several  contributions  of  a  hundred 
dollars  each  (one  of  them  from  the  Orpheus  Club), 
and,  as  the  expenses  were  trifling,  the  sum  of  about 
$2,000  was  the  gratifying  net  result.  Not  a  few  held 
tickets  who  renounced  the  pleasure  of  attendance, 
knoiving  too  well  that  the  concert  room  could  not 
hold  all. 

It  was  an  act  worthy  of  our  music-loving  city.  The 
prime  movers  were  :  first,  that  intimate  friend  of 
Franz,  and  kindred  spirit,  who  introduced  the  songs 
here  fifteen  years  ago,  and  who  by  the  earnestness  of 
his  convictions  about  them  and  his  rare  power  of 
playing  their  peculiar  accompaniments  has  done  so 
much  to  make  them  more  known  and  appreciated 
here  than  in  any  city — even  of  Germany  till  very 
lately — Otto  DRESEL^wherever  he  goes  the  songs 
of  Franz  are  sure  to  take  root ;  then  Mr.  Kreiss- 
MANN,  who  for  years  has  so  identified  himself  with 
these  songs  by  his  admirable  singing  of  them ;  these, 
and  those  other  classical  pianists,  Lang  and  Leon- 
hard  and  Parker,  always  ready  at  the  call  of  Franz 
or  Bach  (two  names  which  here  have  grown  to  be 
almost  inseparable).  These  were  the  managers,  and 
the  programme  was  as  choice  as  they  could  make  it. 

Cantata,  "Liebster  Gott, -wann  werd' ich  sterben."  Ist 
movt J.   S.  Bach. 

Concerto  for  three  Pianos,  C  major  {accompaniments 
arranged  for  a  fourth) J.  S.  Bach. 

Alto  Aria,  "Wohl  ench.  ihr  auserwahlten  Seelen".  .Bach. 

Song,  *'ImBhein,im  heiligen  Stroma, "op.  13.  ..R.  Franz. 

SODgs,  a.  "Nun  holt  mir  eine  Kanne  Wein,"  ) 
Robert.  Bums,  op.  1 f 

b.  "Wie  aehr  ich  Dein,"  op  13 (    R.Franz. 

c.  "Die  Rose,   die  Lil:e,  die  Taube."op  34  ) 
Two-Part  Songs,  a.  "Wenn  ich  ein  Vbgleia  war." 

Schumann. 

b.  "Im  Aehrenfeld." Mendelssohn. 

Overture.  "Melusina" Mendelssohn. 

Songs,  a.  Supplication,  "Weil  auf  mil,  op  9.  "i 

b.  May  Song,  "Zwischen  Weizen  und  [    R.  Franz. 

Korn.op,  33 ) 

Quartet  from  Fidelio Beethoven. 

Songs,  a.  Die  liotosblumd,  op.  25 ] 

b.  Aufbruch,  op.  35  I 

c.  Abends,  op.  16 f  Robert  Franz. 

d.  Im  Sommer,  op.  16 J 

Overture,  "In  the  Highlands" Gade. 

Choice  selections,  and  in  very  able  hands.  Four 
excellent  singers  (Mrs.  Harwood,  soprano,  Mrs.  J. 
S.  Cart,  contralto,  Mr.  Kreissmann,  tenor,  Mr. 
ScHEAiTBSTAEDTER,  bass) ;  the  four  pianists  above 
mentioned,  with  four  fine  Chickering  Grands — these 
were  the  interpreters.  And  all  went  to  a  charm ;  at 
least  such  was  the  sense  of  the  delighted  audience. 
The  piece  from  the  Bach  Cantata — a  sort  of  harmon- 
ized Choral,  serious  and  serene,  snatches  of  song  be- 
tween long  pauses  filled  by  instrumental  symphony, 
was  sung  by  the  four  voices,  and  the  accompani- 
ments were  played  on  the  four  pianos  from  the  full 
score,  one  taking  flute  and  oboe  parts,  another  vio- 
lins, &c.  Bach's  thought  was  reproduced  thus  in  its 
integrity,  and  the  eifect  was  extremely  beautiful  and 
novel.  The  commingling  of  the  characteristic  fig- 
ures kept  up  by  the  several  instruments,  light  and 
delicate  and  cheerful,  was  like  a  grove  full  of  birds, 
especially  in  the  long  prelude,  and  seemed  to  tell 
how  cheerful  is  the  prelude  in  a  Christian's  thoughts 
to  the  great  change. 

The  triple  Concerto  in  C  was  played  as  it  was  some 
three  years  ago  by  the  same  artists  in  one  or  two  of 
Mr.  Dresel's  Concerts,  he  representing  the  string  ac- 
companiments on  a  fourth  piano.  It  was  like  bath- 
ing in  fresh,  exhaustless  floods  of  melody,  comming- 
ling currents  setting  in  from  all  directions.  The  four 
keyboards  seemed  to  be  of  one  instrument,  and  the 
eight  hands  moved  with  one  will ;  it  was  healthy, 


sure,  serene  old  Bach  that  played  to  us  !  The  Alto 
aria  is  one  from  the  sets  of  nine  for  each  kind  of 
voice  which  Franz  arranged  from  the  score  of  vari- 
ous Bach  Cantatas,  Masses,  &c.,  and  is  the  first  of 
the  series  reprinted  here  by  Ditson  to  English  words  : 
"Well  done,  ye  good  and  faithful  servants."  The 
broad,  sustained  melody,  rich  and  tender  and  devout, 
was  admirably  sung  by  Mrs.  Cary,  who  gave  herself 
up  simply  to  the  spirit  of  the  heart-felt,  noble  music. 
This  too  was  accompanied  on  four  pianos  ;  and  this 
ended  the  Bach  portion, — the  musical  foundation  (so 
to  say)  of  Robert  Franz. 

The  happiest  possible  transition  to  his  own  endless, 
almost  Shakspearian  variety  of  fresh  new  Songs  in 
every  mood,  was  that  very  simple,  perfect  one,  so 
rich  and  solemn,  so  poetic,  which  reflects  the  images 
of  Heine's  serious  love  song  as  clearly  as  "the  Rhine, 
the  holy  stream"  itself,  in  rich  sunset  glow,  reflects 
the  old  cathedral  that  contains  the  picture  of  Ma- 
donna, surrounded  by  "flowers  and  angels"  and  in 
which  the  poet  sees  "the  eyes,  the  lips,  the  cheeks" 
of  his  beloved.  This  too  Mrs.  Cary  sang  with  chaste 
and  exquisite  expression. 

And  now  the  Franz  songs  were  poured  out  in  pro- 
fusion and  variety.  The  next  group  of  three  and  the 
four  before  the  end  were  sung  with  genuine  fervor,  in 
his  best  voice,  inspiringly,  by  Mr.  Kreissmann. 
"  Weil  auf  mir,  du  dunktes  Auffe,"  ani  the  witching, 
arch  little  May  Song  of  Goethe,  were  sung  by  Mrs. 
Harwood,  completely  carrying  her  audience  away, 
and  she  was  obliged  to  raise  the  enthusiasm  to  a  yet 
higher  pitch  by  giving  the  breezy,  sunshiny,  raptur- 
ous "Im  Wald,  im  Wald." 

The  pieces  from  other  composers,  thrown  in  for  re- 
lief, were  all  greatly  relishe  j.  The  two-part  songs, 
given  with  fine  life  and  delicacy  by  the  two  ladies, 
were  delicious  ;  and  the  Fidelia  Quartet :  '-Mir  ist  so 
wimderbar,"  accompanied  by  Dresel  and  Leonhard, 
hardly  escaped  an  encore.  The  Overtures  were  play- 
ed on  two  pianos  by  eight  hands, — full,  singularly 
clear  reproductions,  in  all  save  color,  of  the  orchestral 
score.  The  "Melusina"  was  familiar ;  that  by  Gade 
proved  a  delightful  new  acquaintance. 

We  fancy  this  report  from  Boston  will  pleasantly 
startle  the  quaint  old  German  town  of  Halle  (Han- 
del's birthplace),  where  Franz  works  and  sings,  un- 
worldly and  retired  as  the  old  Leipzig  Cantor,  not 
courting  present  fame  or  wealth,  quietly  abiding  his 
time,  rich  in  his  family,  his  Muse  and  Bach — of  whom 
he  is,  since  Mendelssohn,  the  deepest  reader  and  most 
quickening  interpreter ;  his  own  fresh  rills  of  Song, 
pure  emanations  of  original  genius,  most  modern  of 
the  modern,  do  not  denote  him  more  truly  than  this 
sympathy  of  his  whole  soul  with  Bach.  Alas  that  he 
should  be  growing  deaf !  Ever  since  that  fatal  loco- 
motive screamed  in  his  ear  (some  sixteen  years  ago) , 
all  loud  sounds,a3  of  the  full  organ,  have  been  unbear- 
able to  him,  and,  becoming  insensible  first  to  the  high- 
est tones  of  the  scale,  he  has  gone  on  losing  tone  by 
tone  downward.  This  incapacitates  him  for  the  va- 
rious Conductorships  which  have  been  his  main  stay, 
rather  than  the  slender  remuneration  for  his  songs 
and  Bach  arrangements.  May  this  our  greeting,  of 
Boston  artists  and  art-lovers,  cheer  the  noble  Singer 
as  his  songs  have  many  a  time  cheered  us  ! 

Mr.  C.  Henshaw  Smith  is  the  name  of  a  young 
amateur  pianist,  organist  also  at  Dr.  Putnam's 
Church  in  Roxbury,  to  whom  a  very  pleasant  little 
complimentary  Concert  was  given  on  Monday  even- 
ing at  Chickering's.  It  was  meant  as  a  Godspeed  on 
his  departure  for  San  Francisco,  where  he  proposes 
to  make  music  his  profession,  principally  as  teacher. 
The  part  which  the  young  man  took  in  the  concert 
(his  first  public  effort,  we  believe)  was  modest,  sim- 
ply the  piano  part  in  that  bright  first  Trio  of  Haydn 
(in  G),  which  was  a  clear  and  facile,  though  not 
ripe  performance,  and  his  whole  appearance  was  sim- 
ple, gentlemanly  and  winning.    At  any  rate  he  seem- 
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ed  to  have  the  sympathy  of  a  large  anj  refined  audi- 
ence. All  the  rest  was  done  by  the  Mendelssohn 
Quintette  Club,  who  played  the  first  Allegro  and 
Adagio  from  Beethoven's  B-flat  Quartet  (op.  18) 
and  Schubert's  Quartet  (posthumous)  in  D  minor  ; 
and  by  Miss  AdelaidePhillipps,  who  sang,  in  ad- 
mirable style,  two  capital  selections.  The  first,  how- 
ever, "Lasciach'io  pianpa,"  (rom  Handel's  Rinaldo, 
was  better  suited  to  her  large,  rich  organ  tones,  than 
the  song  of  the  page :  "  Voi  chi  sapete,"  in  Mozart's 
Figaro,  which  we  associate  with  Toices  of  a  lighter 
calibre.*  The  Handel  piece  had  to  be  repeated. 

"We  must  go  back  merely  to  record  the  matter — no 
room  for  the  manner — of  several  concerts  which  we 
had  to  pass  over  in  our  last.     And  first, 

Mr.  J.  C.  D.  Parker's  Vocal  Club  of  amateurs 
sang  on  two  successive  Monday  evenings  to  an  invi- 
ted company  the  following  choice  programme :  Part 
1.  Salve  Regina,  by  Hauptmann  ;  Slumber  Song 
from  Schumann's  "Paradise  and  Peri"  fSoprano 
Solo,  Miss  LoRiNG,  and  chorus)  ;  Songs,  Mrs.HAR- 
wooD  ;  Part-Songs  :  "Good  Night,"  Schumann,  and 
"Hunting  Song,"  Mendelssohn ;  Spring-Fantasie 
(piano  solo  and  quartet),  by  Gade.  Part  II.  The 
Walpurgis  Night  (Eve  of  the  First  of  May),  by  Men- 
delssohn— the  solos  by  the  Messrs.  Winch. 

Mr.  Perabo'8  Piano-forte  Soiree  of  April  18 
(his  last  concert  for  the  season)  offered  :  a  Pre- 
lude and  Fugue  in  D  minor,  by  Mendelssohn  ; 
Schubert's  great  Sonata  in  B  flat  major  (four  move- 
ments) ;  and  the  sixth  Partita  of  Bach  in  E  minor, 
(consisting  of  Toccata,  Allemande,  Courante,  Air,  Sa- 
rabande.  Gavotte  and  Gigue) ; — all  greatly  relished, 
especially  the  last.  Moreover  the  sweet  singer  of  the 
German  Opera,  Mme.  Friederici-IIimmer,  sang 
"Z)eA  vieni,"  from  Figaro,  Schumann's  "Du  meine 
Seek"  and  "Spring  Night,"  and  for  an  encore  "The 
Wanderer,"  the  last  with  remarkable  power,  and  all 
with  fine  fervor,  though  some  of  the  higher  notes 
were  almost  too  piercing  for  the  small  concert  room. 

Both  of  the  new  "Conservatories"  have  had  Cham- 
ber Concerts,  for  their  pupils  chiefly.  The  "Boston 
Conservatory,"  at  Chickering's,  April  13,  gave: 
Beethoven's  E-flat  Trio,  op.  70,  played  by  Messrs. 
Eicheerg,  Leonhard  and  H.  Suck  ;  a  couple  of 
Franz  Songs  and  Schubert's  "Erl-king,"  sung  by  Mr. 
Kreissmann  ;  Vari.ations,  from  the  4th  Beethoven 
Quartet  (Messrs.  Eichberg,  Ford,  II.  and  A. 
SncK) ;  a  Scherzo  and  Andante  Spianato  of  Chopin 
(Mr.  Leonhard)  ;  the  Haydn  Trio' in  G;  and  a  harp 
piece  by  Miss  Marie  Hartley.  All,  except  the  lady, 
are  teachers  in  the  institution. 

The  more  mixed  programme  of  the  first  Soiree  of 
the  "New  England"  rival  was  this  : 

Cabinet  Organ  and  Piano,  "Pensde  Religieuse,"  Battman. 
Sontr,  Air  with  Variations.  Riiode.  Piano,  1,  Symphony,  J. 
S.  Bach  ;  2,  "On  Wingfl  of  Song,"  {Transcribed  by  Mendels- 
Bobn).  Liszt.  Song,  "With  Verdure  Ctud,"  Ilaydn.  Piano, 
"Lake  Mahopac,"  Goldbeck.  Duo  for  Harp  and  Piano.  Six 
Preludes,  J.  S.  Bach,  with  acconip.  of  second  Piano  by  R. 
Goldbeck.  Song,  "L'Estasi,"  Arditi.  Piano,  "Eulogy  of 
Tears,"  (Trans.  Schubert),  Liszt.  Cabinet  Organ,  Piano  and 
Violin,  BrisEon:  Fantasie  on  the  "Pardon  de  Ploermel." 


New  Works  on  Music. 
Letter  from  A.  W.  Thayer. 

Trieste,  March,  1867. 

Dear  Dwight, — I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to 
two  volumes  which  are  probably  still  unknown  in  the 
United  States,  as  they  have  but  recently  appeared 
from  the  press  of  Breitkopf  &  Hartcl,  in  Leipzig. 

The  first,  of  about  .'JOO  pages,  8vo.,  by  Dr.  Edward 
Krueger,  is  "Si/stem  der  Tonkunst."  I  have  often 
thought  of  the  necessity  of  some  epitome  of  musical 
science, — which  would  be  a  good  basis  for  instruction 
in  our  colleges,  when  the  divine  science  shall  once 
find  entrance  there — and  have  made  myself  pretty 
familiarly  acquainted  with  the  productions  of  the 
press  in  that  direction,  from  the  catchpenny  little 
volume  of  Fe'tis,  years  ago,  on  to  the  present  time. 
Now,  at  length,  I  think  the  right  book  has  come,  and 
I  can  only  hope  that  it  will  soon  find  a  competent 
translator.  Such  a  translator  is  one  who  not  only  is 
fully  able  to  give  the  German  again  in  English,  but 
one  who  has  knowledge  sufficient  io  give  examples 
from  English  and  other  composers  well  known  with 


us,  corresponding  to  those  from  German  authors. 
Not  that  he  should  change  the  author's  text,  but  that 
he  should  add  in  notes  either  in  the  margin  or  at  the 
end  of  the  chapters,  that  which  would  adapt  the  book 
specially  to  the  use  of  American  students. 

It  should  be  strictly  a  text-book.  The  instructor 
should  be  a  man  of  wide-reaching  knowledge  in  the 
history  of  music,  as  well  as  a  thorough  contrapun- 
tist ;  so  that  the  text-book  might  be  but  the  skeleton 
of  the  body  of  science,  which  his  classes  should  be 
enabled  by  him  to  master. 

Of  course  the  reading  of  common  music  at  sight, 
some  preliminary  knowledge  of  harmony,  and  the 
simple  rules  of  musical  composition,  should  be  rc; 
quired  of  the  student  before  taking  up  the  study  of 
the  system  ;  just  as  a  certain  degree  of  knowledge 
upon  other  topics  is  required  before  the  pupil  is  ad- 
mitted into  college. 

It  may  be  said  that  such  a  professor  and  such  pu- 
pils are  of  "the  things  that  are  not."  Perhaps  so; 
but  suppose  such  a  professor  should  be  sought. — 
How  long  before  the  demand  would  create  a  supply  ■? 
And  as  to  pupils,  in  ray  time  we  could  have  given 
such  a  professor  a  very  respectable  class  in  old  Har- 
vard. I  will  leave  yon  to  reflect  upon  and  carry  out 
these  ideas,  and  turn  for  a  mofhent  to  Dr.  Kriiger's 
book.  The  best  idea  I  can  give  you  of  it  will  be  by 
a  glance  at  the  table  of  contents. 

A  short  philosophical  introduction,  then 

Book  I.  Nature  and  Spirituality  of  tones. 

1.  Some  remarks  upon  Art  in  general,  and  upon 
various  Arts,  and  then,  specially.  Music. 

2.  Rhythm  and  Harmony, — what  is  Music. 

3.  Natural  tones. — Consonance. — Dissonance. — 
Vibrations,  peculiar  phenomena,  &c.,  &c  ,  and  thus 
we  reach 

4.  The  Scale. 

Book  II.  Music  as  an  Art.    Here  we  have 

1.  Melody, — its  genesis — analysis — Khythm — 
Metre. — Quantity. — Accent,  &c.,  &c. 

2.  Musical  Syntax — thirty  pages  of  very  rich  and 
suggestive  matter,  but  it  will  take  too  much  space  to 
continue  to  particularize. 

Sixty  pages  upon  Harmony  follow,  and  twenty- 
two  upon  Rhythm. 

Now  comes  the  Doctrine  of  Forms  : — 

Variable  forms, — as  the  Prelude,  the  Fantasia, 
Recitative,  &c.,  &c. 

Determinate  forms, — the  Song  form,  Simple  Song, 
Air,  Rondo,  Variation,  &c.,  and  Accompaniment. 

And  so  we  come  to 

Counterpoint,  Imitations,  Canon,  Fugue,  and 
finally  to  the  Motet,  Cantata,  Suite,  Sonata,  Sym- 
phony, Oratorio,  Opera,  with  analytical  remarks  up- 
on some  of  Handel's  Oratorios  and  Mozart's  Operas. 

I  need  hardly  speak  ef  the  abundant  proofs  of  vast 
research  which  this  work  exhibits  on  every  page,  and 
of  the  clear  logical  progress  of  the  author  from  sim- 
ple tones  to  the  grandeur  of  Handel's  Israel  in  Egypt 
and  the  magnificence  of  Don  Juan. 

That  this  is  not  an  A,  B,  C  book  for  beginners 
you  have  already  seen  ;  that  it  is  "meat  for  men  of 
full  age" — not"milk  for  babes" — is  perhaps  manifest. 
I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  hereafter  the  opinion  of  some 
of  our  cultivated  German  musicians  upon  it,  for  it  is 
not  to  be  doubted  that  a  work  like  this  will  find  some 
purchasers  in  the  United  States. 

The  other  volume  is:  "Gesammelte  Aufsatze  utter 
Musik"  fCollected  Articles  upon  Music),  by  Otto 
Jaiin.  Of  course  every  body,  whose  studies  lead  to 
that  kind  of  knowledge,  knows  who  Jahn  is : — Pro- 
fessor at  Bonn  ;  the  great  archaeologist  and  philolo- 
gist;  the  author  of  the  great  Biography  of  Mozart; 
one  of  those  men  whose  stores  of  learning  fill  us  with 
wonder,  and  whoso  capacity  for  labor,  with  astonish- 
ment. In  .addition  to  his  philological  studies  in  bis 
youth  and  early  manhood,  he  made  a  special  study 
of  music,  both  at  Leipzig  and  in  Berlin  under  Dehn, 


and  fitted  himself  by  profound  contrapuntal  study  for 
his  labors  since  in  the  field  of  musical  history  and 
criticism,  as  few,  if  any,  of  his  contemporaries  have 
done. 

Tills  volume  contains  the  following  articles  : 

1.  Biographical  Sketch  of  G.  C.  Apel,  a  great  or 
ganist  and  composer  for  the  German  Protestant 
church. 

2.  Mendelssohn's  "St.  Paul." 

3.  "  "Elijah." 

4.  Wagner's  "Tannhauser." 

5.  Berlioz's  "Condenination  of  Faust-" 

6.  "Lohengrin"  (Wagner). 

7.  33d  Music  festival  of  the  Lower  Rhine, 
g.  34th         "  "  "  " 
9.  Mozart — paralipomenon. 

10.  "Leonore"  or  "Fidelio." 

11.  Beethoven  im  Malkasten. 

12.  Beethoven  and  the  new  Edition  of  his  works. 
Of  these  Articles  the  4th,  6th,  and  12th  are  of  very 

great  interest ;  the  two  upon  Wagner's  operas  alto- 
gether the  best  that  have  been  written.  They  judge 
those  works  in  the  lights  afforded  by  a  fully  compe- 
tent knowledge  of  German  literature  (to  criticize  the 
texts)  and  of  musical  science,  combined  with  com- 
mon sense,  an  article  which  in  general  has  sadly  fail- 
ed when  Wagner's  compositions  have  been  the  sub- 
ject of  discussion. 

If  "St.  Paul"  and  Elijah"  were  not  so  well  known 
with  us,  and  had  not  already  so  often  been  the  sub- 
jects of  excellent  articles,  I  should  count  these  by 
Jahn  as  also  of  uncommon  interest. 
^jThe  volume  is  not  large,  only  337  pages  ;  but  it  is 
"full  of  meat."  I  recommend  it  heartily  to  those 
who  read  German  and  care  for  this  branch  of  litera- 
ture. A.  TV.  T. 


New  York.  Parepa  and  Peralta — the  musical 
chime  of  the  two  names  will  be  worth  something  to 
Maretzek  another  season  ;  but  now  his  season's  done. 
"Angela  Peralta"  (says  the  New  York  ilusik-Zei- 
(»m/)  "is  the  name  of  a  new  prima  donna  who  has 
appeared  at  the  Academy  of  Music  and  brings  the 
season  to  a  close  with  a  certain  eclat.  She  comes 
from  Mexico  and  Havana.  Her  voice,  to  be  sure,  is 
no  longer  young,  but  it  has  a  certain  Schmeh,  to 
which  one  gladly  yields  himself.  Moreover  she  sings 
with  taste,  understanding  and  correctness.  She 
knows  what  she  wants,  and  she  never  wants  more 
than  she  can  accomplish.  She  is  a  cultivated  singer. 
We  would  gladly  have  availed  ourselves  of  her  ear- 
lier. With  the  exception  of  Parepa  the  lady  singers 
of  the  Italian  Opera  have  not  been  very  attractive. 
Miss  Kellogg,  to  be  sure,  is  a  clever  artist ;  but  there 
is  a  certain  tiresome  monotony  in  her  performances. 
She  has  not  made  progress,  and  it  would  seem  to  be 
about  time  that  she  should  appear  before  a  foreign 
public  ;  here  she  is  such  an  enfant  gate,  that  she  must 
in  the  end  lose  all  earnestness  in  Art. 

"Mnie.  Peralta  has  appeared  three  times  :  in  the 
Sonnamhula,  the  Puritani,  and  Lvcia.  She  seems 
fond  of  singing  the  Bellini  operas;  and  as  she  does 
this  with  success,  she  earns  at  all  events  an  honora- 
ble place  among  the  singers  of  the  day  ;  for  it  pre- 
supposes far  more  artistic  ability,  to  make  Bellini's 
parts  effective,  than  it  does  Verdi's." 

The  Philharmonic  Society  celebrated  its  S.'ith 
Anniversary  last  Saturday  evening  by  a  concert  at 
Steinway  Hall.  The  noble  orchestra  of  ninety,  un- 
der Bekgmann,  is  said  to  have  done  its  best ;  espe'c- 
ially  in  Beethoven's  C-minor  Symphony  fa  reminis- 
cence of  the  Society's  first  concert  2.')  years  ago),  and 
in  Liszt's  "Les  Preludes."  Of  the  rest  the  Tribune 
says  : 

The  cantata  of  Frithjojf's  Saga,  a  fine  work  by 
Max  Brucb — the  breath  of  the  Norlands  and  the 
mystery  of  the  Sagas  running  through  its  choral 
chapters — was  sung  at  length  by  the  Liederkranz, 
Mme.  Rotter,  Mr.  Frederick  Steins,  and  a  tasteful 
tenor  whose  name  does  not  appear  on  the  bill,  giving 
acceptable  soli.  The  Liederkranz  has  never  acquit- 
ted itself  more  ably,  and  it  is  seldom  that  choral  per- 
formances are  so  deeply  and  delicately,  and,  at  need, 
so  vaguely  and  darkly  shaded.  The' work  must  be 
heard  many    times  before    final    judgment,  and,  of 
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coarse,  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Society  to  repeat  it 
often.  The  programme  still  further  included  a  Con- 
certo for  two  pianos,  by  Mozart,  delightfully  played 
by  Mr.  William  Mason  and  Mr.  Emile  Guyon,  and 
Weber's  beautiful  and  inspiriting  Jubilee  Overture. 
There  was,  beside,  an  almost  irrelevant  but  respecta- 
ble oration  by  the  Rev.  Franklin  Johnson,  sand- 
wiched between  Beethoven  and  Mozart,  and  suffer- 
ing to  the  extent  of  the  contrast. 

Mr.  Harrison's  "Grand  Musical  Festival"  of  a 
week,  beginning  June  3,  is  announced  In  full.  Mon- 
day, the  Messiah  ;  Tuesday,  Hymn  of  Praise,  and  a 
new  Forti/sixth  Psahn,  written  for  the  occasion  by 
F.  L.  Eitter  ;  Wednesday,  Creation  ;  Friday,  Elijah. 
All  the  Oratorios  ti3  be  conducted  by  Mr.  Eitter.  On 
Thursday,  an  Orchestral  Concert :  Beethoven's  "cel- 
ebrated" £ro;ca  Symphony  (Bergmann  conductor), 
and  Liszt's  "Les  Preludes"  (Carl  Eosa  conductor). 
Saturday,  Miscellaneous  :  Orchestra  under  An- 
schiitz,  Grafulla's  Seventh  Eegiment  Band,  and 
Drum  Corps  (!  !).  There  is  a  long  list  of  solo-sing- 
ers, including  Mme.  Eosa,  Mme.  Eitter,  Messrs. 
Castle,  Simpson,  Thomas,  Campbell,  &c.  For  pi- 
anists :  Miss  Gilbert,  Mr.  Pattison,  Pease  and  Colby; 
solo  violinists  :  Wenzel  Kopta  and  Eosa ;  organists  : 
Morgan  and  Conolly.  Chorus  (Harmonic  Society) 
of  300  voices;  Orchestra  of  90. 

Bangor,  Me.  We  are  pleased  to  learn  that : 
"A  Choral  Festival  was  held  at  Norombega  Hall, 
commencing  Tuesday,  April  23d  and  continuing 
four  days.  The  "Messiah"  wys  given  on  Thursday 
evening,  and  Eossini's  "Stabat  Mater"  closed  the 
Festival  on  Friday  evening.  The  soloists  were  Miss 
J.  E.  Houston,  Mrs.  J.  S.  Gary,  Mr.  James  Whitney 
and  M.  W.  Whitney  of  this  city.  The  instrumental 
assistance  was  The  Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club.with 
Mr.  A.  Stein,  contra  basso.  The  Chorus  numbered 
two  hundred  voices.  The  Conductor  was  Mr.  F.  S. 
Davenport  of  Bangor.  The  chorus  rehearsals  were 
entirely  devoted  to  Oratorio  music,  no  Church  music 
nor  glee  music  being  introduced.  It  was  a  great  suc- 
cess and  has  done  much  for  the  cause  of  musical  art 
in  Maine." 

This  lifting  of  the  old-fashioned  psalm-singing  and 
psalm-book  selling  "Convention"  into  an  Oratorio 
Festival  was,  we  understand,  purely  the  enterprise 
of  Mr.  Davenport,  and  initiates  a  movement  in  a 
right  direction.  It  Is  high  time  that  the  great  musi- 
cal gatherings  In  the  large  towns  should  use  their 
powers  and  opportunities  in  studying  and  bringing 
out  real  masterworks  of  Art,  instead  of  longer  taking 
their  turn  at  the  old  machines  for  grinding  out  trashy 
psalm-tunes  by  the  thousand  every  year.  Voices 
they  have,  and  zeal ;  and  even  with  imperfect  instru- 
mental means  they  may  do  much  to  bring  the  orato- 
rios of  Handel,  Haydn,  Mendelssohn  home  to  the 
people. 

New  London,  Conn.  Mr.  Ealph  Beecher  Doane, 
organist  of  St.  James  Church,  had  a  benefit  concert 
on  the  30th  ult.  at  Lawrence  Hall,  which  seems  to 
have  been  a  considerable  event  for  that  region.  Two 
hundred  persons  went  to  it  from  Norwich  on  a  special 
train.     The  Norwich  Bulletin  says: 

The  great  feature  of  the  concert  was  Mr.  Peter- 
silea's  playing.  In  the  first  part  of  the  programme 
he  performed  Thalbcrg's  variations  on  a  favorite  air 
from  "Elisir  d'Amour,"  and  subsequently  an  elabor- 
ate and  brilliant  composition  by  Chopin.  These  se- 
lections afforded  a  fine  opportunity  for  the  display  of 
the  strength,  firmness  and  delicacy  which  are  so  hap- 
pily combined  in  his  style.  He  plays  with  great  ease 
of  manner,  and  with  little  apparent  effort,  and  with  a 
reserve  of  force  which  is  equal  to  any  demand  of  the 
score.  Mr.  Snck,  violinist,  gave  to  the  "Ballads  and 
Polonaise"  by  Vienxtemps — a  beautiful  composition 
— an  enthusiastic  and  graceful  rendering,  being  well 
sustained  in  the  accompaniment  by  Mr.  Petersilea. 
He  afterwards  played  the  popular  "Sounds  from 
Home,"  and  received  an  encore.  Miss  Loring  ap- 
peared In  an  aria  from  "Wm.  Tell,"  and  in  "Spring 
Time,"  a  song  by  Fesca.  She  has  a  pure  soprano 
voice  and  rendered  her  selections  in  good  style.  Miss 
Addle  S.   Eyan  sang  a  cavatlna   from  "Tancredl," 


and  a.~I5ng  composed  for  her  entitled  "Many  a  Time 
and  Oft."  She  is  a  contralto,  has  a  highly  cultivat- 
ed voice,  and  a  finished  style.  She  was  warmly  re- 
ceived. 

Mr.  Doane  sustained,  with  the  exception  above 
mentioned,  the  thankless  and  often  unappreciated 
duty  of  accompanist.  He  however  performed  a  solo, 
and  took  the  second  part  in  a  duo  with  Mr.  Petersilea. 
The  fact  that  the  concert  was  undertaken  for  his  ben- 
efit, and  the  intense  enthusiasm  with  which  he  enter- 
ed into  and  arranged  all  the  preliminary  details,  en- 
listed the  interest  of  the  audience  in  his  behalf.  He 
certainly  labored  most  ambitiously  to  gain  the  public 
approval  and  he  deserved  it.  His  solo  was  an  An- 
dante and  a  Presto  movement  from  Mendelssohn. 
His  touch  is  not  as  crisp  and  vigorous  as  that  of  Mr. 
Petersilea,  neither  has  his  style  that  character,  and  in 
playing  upon  the  same  stage  with  that  gentleman  he 
exposed  himself  to  a  comparison  which  would  not 
have  been  risked  by  anybody  with  less  artistic  enthu- 
siasm and  determination  than  himself.  His  touch  is 
marked  rather  by  delicacy  and  sprlghtliness  than  by 
precision  and  energy,  by  tenderness  and  expression 
rather  than  brilliancy — at  least  that  was  the  impres- 
sion gained  from  the  not  altogether  favorable  test  of 
last  evening.  He  is  an  artist  of  great  promise,  and 
we  hope  he  will  give  us  another  hearing.  It  will  be 
a  friendly  one.  .  .  .  We  understand  concerts  are  to 
be  given  by  the  same  company  in  this  city,  Hartford, 
Saratoga,  etc. 

MoKB  Works  or  Mendelssohn.  The  long 
controversy  between  Mendelssohn's  musical  executors 
and  his  wholesale  London  admirers,  who  claim  that 
all  he  ever  wrote  should  see  the  light  (even  in  spite 
of  his  own  wishes  while  he  lived),  seems  to  be  at  last 
settled  in  favor  of  the  latter.  The  London  Daily 
News  has  the  following  : 

"Our  musical  readers  will  learn  with  pleasure  that 
the  house  of  Messrs.  Ewer  will  shortly  publish  some 
important  works  of  Mendelssohn,which  his  executors 
have  only  just  decided  on  allowing  to  appear.  The 
first  composition  to  be  brought  out  will  be  the  con- 
cert overture  in  C,  known  as  the  'trumpet  overture,' 
from  the  frequent  recurrence  of  a  characteristic  pas- 
sage for  that  instrument.  This  work  was  written  in 
1825,  and  was  performed  at  the  Dusseldorf  musical 
festival  in  1833,  and  two  or  three  times  by  our  Phil- 
harmonic Society,  but  was  withheld  from  publication 
by  Mendelssohn  himself.  The  most  important  prom- 
ise, however,  is  that  of  the  production  of  Mendels- 
sohn's great  Reformation  Symphony,  in  D  minor,  a 
work  composed  in  1830,  In  celebration  of  the  German 
Eeformation  Festival.  Mendelssohn  wrote  the  Ref- 
ormation Symphony  during  bis  stay  in  Eome,  probably 
incited  to  the  composition,  as  Mr.  Benedict  says  in 
his  memoir  of  the  composer,  'by  the  sight  of  the  mon- 
astery In  which  Martin  Luther,  whilst  still  an  Au- 
gustine monk,  had  been  resident.'  As  the  work  was 
the  result  of  the  same  period  that  produced  the  ma- 
terials for  his  Italian  symphony,  as  Mendelssohn  has 
said  to  have  been  much  pleased  with  It  at  the  time, 
and  as  he  frequently  played  a  transcript  of  it  on  the 
piano-forte  to  admiring  hearers,  among  whom  were 
some  of  the  most  eminent  musicians  of  the  day,  it  is 
fair  to  assume  that  this  symphony,  so  long  withheld, 
will  prove  a  rich  addition  to  the  .already  published 
works  of  Its  composer.  Others  of  his  posthumous 
works  are  also  promised  for  publication,  comprising 
an  eighth  book  o?  Lieder  olme  TFo?"/e,besides  some  de- 
tached songs  and  piano-forte  studies.  In  the  present 
comparative  dearth  of  creative  musical  genius,  the 
prospect  of  the  appearance  of  such  art  treasures  Is 
most  welcome  and  gratifying,  and  it  Is  to  bo  hoped 
that  their  publication  will  lead  the  way  to  that  of 
others  of  the  many  works  of  their  composer  which 
still  remain  in  manuscript." 

On  Miss  C.  Laura  Harris's  appearance  at  the  Ital- 
lens  in  Paris,  in  place  of  Mile.  PattI,  111,  M.  Escu- 
dier  makes  the  following  remarks  In  La  France  Mu- 
sicnle :  "It  is  a  deplorable  system,  that  of  producing 
on  tlie  stage  of  the  Theatre  Itallen  artists  unknown 
or  untried,  whom  the  provinces  could  hardly  sup- 
port. Thus  we  had,  a  few  days  ago,  the  pain  of 
hearing,  in  the  "Sonnambula,"  In  the  stead  of  Mile. 
PattI,  who  at  two  o'clock  only  In  the  day  announced 
herself  ill — probably  on  account  of  the  unsatisfactory 
state  of  the  treasury — an  American  Mile.  Harris,  wor- 
thy at  the  most  of  figuring  on  the  stage  of  theBouffes- 
Parislennes.  Imagine  a  wee  little  girl  of  eighteen 
years,  with  a  thread  of  thin  voice,  which  rises,  rises, 
like  the  continuous  chirp  of  a  grasshopper,  without 
cause  and  without  aim  ;  a  slight  figure  ;  a  childish 
mien  ;  and  .ill  this  devoid  of  study,  method,  intelli- 
gence, or  spirit;  and  you  will  have  something  of  an 
idea  of  the  new  Amina." 
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Vocal,  with  Piano  Accompaniment. 

Thinking,  ah  !  I'm  fondly  thinking.  C.  A.  White.  30 
A  pleasing  reminiscence  of  boyhood's  years .     Good 
music. 
Love  hailed  a  little  maid.     Ballad.         W.  Ganz.  40 
A  piquant  rencontre,  charmingly  described.    A  de- 
cidedly pleasing  song. 
Parted  friends  may  meet  again.    Song. 

TT.  TF.  Gilchrist.  30 
A  piece  of  excellent  sentiment. 
Happy  hearts  are  free.     Concert  song.  K.  Merz.  30 
A  very  powerful  and  brilliant  song,  and  well  calcula- 
ted for  a  strong  voice  and  energetic  manner.    Only 
moderately  diflScult. 
Whom  but  Maud  should  I  meet.     Song.    Balfe,  50 
Tennyson's   words  make  music  almost  in  them- 
selves, but  Balfe  has  shown  a  fine  appreciation  of  the 
master  in  this  exquisite  arrangement. 
Clear  and  Cool.     (The  Brook.)     Song.  Dolores.  50 
"Words  by  Kingsley,  and  the  song  is  very  impressive 
and  of  a  high  order.    Capital  for  Contralto  voices. 
Found  dead.     Song.  TF*.  H.  Day.  40 

Tery  pathetic  and  plaintive. 
Something  sweet  to  think  of.     Song  and  Chorus. 

Dr.  Ordway.  30 
Dr.  Ordway's  compositions  have  attained  a  great 
popularity,  and  this  and  his  other  recent  songs  may 
well  circulate  as  freely  as  the  others. 
Leaf  by  leaf  the  roses  fall.     Song.  A.  Vane.  40 

Tery  beautiful  in  every  way.    Illustrated  title. 
Golden  smile  of  parting  day.     Song.     M.  Keller,  30 
Heart  broken  child.  "  "        30 

Well  written.    The  last  a  temperance  song. 
I'll  forgive  thee,  "bye  and  bye."  S*g.     Musgrave.  30 
Very  well  turned  is  the  phrase,  and  nicely  accom- 
panied by  the  music. 
Meet  me  early.     Ballad.  Gugllemo.  30 

Either  early  or  late,  he  was  pleased  to  see  her. 
The  Brook.     (Wohin).     "Maid  of  the  Mill." 

Schubert.  40 
One  of  the  songs  included  In  Schubert's  ''Cyclus,"  ~ 
wherein  the  pretty  maid  figures  in  almost  every  one 
of  about  20  songs.     Tery  taking. 

Instrumental, 

Carousal.     Paraphrase  of  "We  won't  go  home 
till  morning."  S.  G.  Pratt.  60 

A  clever  piece,  in  which  the  jovial  songs  of  the  to- 
pers, the  groans  from  the  "dead  men"  uuder  the   ta- 
ble, and  the  subsequent  head-aches,  are  skilfully  ren- 
dered into  music. 
lona  "Waltz.  T.  E.  Garrett.  30 

Very  sweet.    Moderately  easy.    Key  of  E  flat. 
Don  Juan.     Fantasie  brillante.  Leyhach.  1.00 

Favorite  melodies  from  the  great  opera,  ^well  ar- 
ranged. 
Mabel  Waltz.     4  hds.     (Social  hours.)      Bellak.  35 

Fine  for  learners, 
Ffete  Hongroise.  S.  Smith.  60 

Brilliant  arrangement  of  a  nungurian  Mazurka. 
Keller's  Am.  hymn.     Trans.  By  Grohe.  50 

In  Grebe's  well-known  and  useful  style, 
L'  Jet  d'Eau.     (Drops  of  Water).  S.  SmitJi.  75 

Arpeggios  and  runs  in  profusion,  like    diamond 
drops  from  the  fountain. 
Wood  Chapel.     (Wald-kapellc).  Spindler.  75 

Shows  Spindler's  usual  exquisite  taste. 
Flee  as  a  bird.     Trans,  by  Gi-obe.  50 

Beautiful  melody,  finely  arranged. 
Alice  Galop.  A.  Jannotta.  30 

Alice's  fingers  may  galop  over  this  with  great  satis- 
faction. 
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expense  in  obtaining  supplies.  Books  can  also  be  sent  at 
double  these  rates. 
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Music  in  Vienna  in  the  Year  1793. 

Translated  from  Thayer's  Life  of  Beethoven. 

We  begin  with  the  musical  Drama.  The  en- 
thusiasm of  Joseph  II.  for  a  German  national 
Opera  (to  which  we  are  indebted  for  Mozart's 
Seraglio'),  did  not  prove  of  long  duration,  and  the 
Italian  opera  huffa  regained  its  place  in  his  affec- 
tions. The  newly  engaged  company  were  in  a 
condition  however  to  perform  Mozart's  Figaro 
and  Don  Juan,  as  well  as  Salieri'g  Axur. 

On  the  eveningof  the  13th  of  March,  1790, 
Leopold  n.  arrived  in  Vienna,  to  ascend  the 
throne  of  his  deceased  brother ;  but  for  a  while 
no  change  occurred  in  the  court  theatres.  Before 
the  5th  of  July  he  had  not  entered  any  theatre, 
and  the  first  opera  which  he  attended  was  Salieri's 
^xur  (Dec.  21),  in  the  company  of  his  guest. 
King  Ferdinand  of  Naples.  But  when  he  had 
become  sufficiently  well  settled  on  the  Imperial 
throne,  had  succeeded  in  setting  aside  Joseph's 
numerous  reforms,  had  brought  the  Turkish  war 
to  a  close  and  happily  got  through  with  his  vari- 
ous coronations,  he  turned  his  thoughts  also  to 
the  theatre.  "The  Emperor  had  it  in  his  mind," 
writes  the  actor  Lange  (Biography,  p.  167)  "to 
raise  the  stage  to  the  highest  pitch  both  in  regard 
to  the  varietj'  of  plays  and  the  splendor  of  each 
individually,  and  for  that  end  he  spared  no  ex- 
pense. Singers  of  both  sexes  were  enrolled  for 
serious  Italian  Opera;  and  a  company  of  danc- 
ers for  a  Ballet  under  the  ballet  master  Maza- 
relli,  was  engaged."  Salierij'although  then  but 
41  years  old,  and  enriched  by  the  observation 
and  experience  of  20  years  in  the  conducting  of 
the  opera,  received  gracious  leave,  according  to 
Mosel,  but,  according  to  other  and  better  author- 
ities, directions,  to  witlidraw  from  the  Opera  or- 
chestra and  confine  himself  to  his  duties  as  direc- 
tor of  the  sacred  music  in  the  court  chapel,  be- 
sides the  composition  of  one  opera  yearly,  should 
it  be  required.  The  Vienna  Zeiiung  of  Jan.  28, 
1 792,  mentions  the  appointment  of  Joseph  Weigl, 
Salieri's  pupil  and  assistant,  then  25  years  old,  as 
"Kapellmeister  and  Komposlteur  at  the  Royal 
Imperial  National  Court  Theatre,  with  1000  flor- 
ins salarj'."  The  title  "Kompositeur"  was  an 
empty  one ;  although  already  favorably  known 
to  the  public,  he  was  forbidden  to  write  new  op- 
eras for  the  court  stage  ;  for  this  end  "famous 
masters"  were  to  be  drawn  to  Vienna.  A  first 
fruit  of  this  new  order  of  things  was  the  perform- 
ance of  Cimarosa's  Mairimonio  Segreto  (Feb.  7, 
1792),  with  which,  and  with  good  reason,  Leo- 
pold was  so  enraptured,  that  he  gave  the  per- 
formers a  supper  and  ordered  them  back  into  the 
theatre  to  do  the  opera  over  again.  It  was  one 
of  the  Emperor's  last  theatrical  enjoyments;  on 
the  1st  of  March  he  died,  and  his  wife  likewise 
on  the  15thofBIay  following.  Accordingly  the 
court  theatres  were  closed  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  time  from  March  1  to  May  24  ;  and  yet  dur- 
ing the  thirteen  months,  which  ended  with  the 
15th  of  December,  Italian  Opera  had  been  given 
180  limes  (134  times  in  the  palace  and  46  times 


in  the  Karnthnerthor-theatre),  the  Ballet  163 
times;  so  that,  inasmuch  as  no  innovations  en- 
tered for  the  time  being,  there  was  an  abund 
ance  for  a  young  composer  like  Beethoven  to 
hear  and  see  in  these  branches  of  Art.  All  ac- 
counts agree,  that  the  opera  company  at  that 
time  was  of  uncommon  excellence,  and  their  per- 
formance, with  that  of  the  distinguished  orches- 
tra, proved  the  value  of  the  long  experience,  the 
refined  taste,  the  indefatigable- zeal  and  the  pro- 
found knowledge  of  their  last  leader,  Salieri.  As 
Beethoven  found  the  opera  in  the  first  week  of 
November,  1792,  so  it  remained  during  the  next 
two  years ;  exclusively  Italian,  but  of  the  first 
rank. 

Just  at  that  time,  by  a  special  stroke  of  un- 
commonly good  fortune,  a  smaller,  private  theat- 
rical enterprise  had  been  so  successful,  that  after 
ten  years  it  was  able  to  build  and  occupy  the  best 
playhouse  in  Vienna,  and  for  some  time  to  sur- 
pass the  royal  theatre  in  the  excellence  and 
splendor  of  its  operatic  performances  ;  -we  mean 
Scliikaneder's  Theater  auf  der  Wieden.  In  the 
year  1  793,  to  be  sure,  the   company   was   weak, 

its  house  small,  its  performances  bad  enough. 

*  »  *  »  s 

Of  Schikaneder  and  his  company  a  writer  of 
that  time  says :  "The  two  theatres  of  any  note 
(beside  the  court  theatres)  are  that  of  Schikane- 
der on  the  Wieden,  and  that  of  Marinelli,  or  the 
so-called  Casperl,  in  the  Leopoldstadt.  In  both 
were  given  German  plays  and  German  operas. 
As  regards  decoration,  costume  and  execution  of 
the  orchestra,  there  is  plenty  to  see  and  hear  in 
both  theatres  ;  so  much  the  worse  the  sing-song 
and  the  acting  there.  As  the  Italian  operas  are 
performed  so  excellently  in  the  court  theatre, 
neither  of  the  German  theatres  perhaps  dares  to 
translate  and  serve  them  up  ;  on  the  contrary  ev- 
erything in  these  theatres  is  enchanted,  full  of 
magic ;  thu."!  for  example  we  have  the  Magic 
Flute,  the  Magic  Ring,  the  Enchanted  Arrow, 
the  Magic  Mirror,  the  Magic  Crown,  and  more 
such  wretched  necromancy,  the  sight  and  hearing 
of  which  is  enough  to  turn  one  inside  out.  Text 
and  music  dance  their  pitiful  measures  side  by 
side — except  the  Zauherjiole — so  that  one  does 
not  know  whether  the  poet  sought  to  surpass  the 
composei',  or  the  composer  the  poet,  in  mere  non- 
sense scribbling.  To  which  add,  that  these  mis- 
erable productions  are  still  more  miserably  rep- 
resented. Mozart's  excellent  music  to  the  Zau- 
herflote  is  so  murdered  upon  Schikaneder's  stage, 
that  you  would  fain  run  away  for  pity.  Not  a 
single  singer,  male  or  female,  is  to  be  heard 
there,  who  is  above  mediocrity  in  singing  or  in 
action.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the  German 
Opera  in  Marineili's  theatre  ;  only  he  has  two  or 
three  singing  persons  who  are  tolerable." 

Schikaneder's  Capellmester  and  composer  was 
J.  B.  Henneberg  ;  Marineili's  was  Wenzel  Mul- 
ler,  who  had  already  opened  the  long  series  of 
his  227  light  and  popular  compositions  to  texts  of 
magic  and  broad  farce. 

Some  two  weeks  after  Beethoven's   arrival  in 


Vienna  (Nov.  23),  Schikaneder  (falsely)  an- 
nounced the  one  hundredth  performance  of  the 
"Magic  Flute,"  an  opera,  whose  success  a  few 
years  later  put  his  theatre  upon  an  entirely  new 
footing  and  brought  Beethoven  into  a  diflferent 
relation  to  him  than  that  of  an  ordinary  visitor 
indulging  his  fondness  for  the  comic,  and  (accord- 
ing to  Seyfried)  heartily  enjoying  the  bad  music 
that  went  with  it. 

The  best  dramatic  composers  of  Vienna,  not 
already  named,  must  here  have  passing  mention. 
Besides  Cimarosa.  who  left  Vienna  a  few  months 
later,  Beethoven  found  there  Peter  Dutillien,  a 
Frenchman  by  birth,  but  an  Italian  musician  in 
culture  and  position  ;  he  was  engaaed  as  compo- 
ser for  the  court  theatre.  His  opera,  //  Trionfo 
d'amore,  had  been  performed  there  on  the  14th 
of  November,  1791,  and  his  Nannerina  e  Padol- 
jino  had  come  upon  the  stage  quite  recently. 
Ignaz  Umlauf,  composer  of  Die  achone  Schusterin 
and  other  once  not  unpopular  operas,  had  the  ti- 
tle of  a  Capellmeister  and  composer  of  the  German 
court  opera,  and  was  Salieri's  subs'itute  as  ca- 
pellmeister in  the  church  music  of  the  court  chap- 
el. Franz  Xaver  SUssmayr,  well  known  by  his 
connection  with  Mozart,  was  just  then  writing 
for  Schikaneder's  stage  ;  Schenk,  for  Marineili's 
theatre,  or  for  the  private  theatres  of  the  nobili- 
ty ;  and  Paul  Wranitzky,  the  first  violinist  and 
so-called  music-director  in  the  German  court 
theatre,  composer  of  the  then  famous  Oheron, 
composed  for  the  Theater  auf  der  Wieden,  exer- 
cised his  very  respectable  talent  both  for  Mari- 
nelli  and  for  Schikaneder. 

The  Church  Music  of  Vienna  seems  to  have 
held  a  very  low  stand  in  the  years  1792-3.  Yet 
there  were  then  in  Vienna  two  composers,  whose 
names  are  still  important  in  the  history  of  music, 
and  who  devoteil  themselves  almost  exclusively 
to  this  branch  of  the  art:  the  court  organist  Al- 
brechtsberger,  who  some  months  later,  through 
the  death  of  Leopold  Hoffmann  (March 
17,  1793),  became  musical  director  at  St. 
Stephen's  church,  and  Joseph  Eybler,  some  five 
years  older  than  Beethoven,  who  had  just  be- 
come Regens  chori  in  the  Carmelite  church,  from 
which  he  was  called  two  years  later  to  a  similar 
but  better  situation  in  the  Scottish  church. 

Public  concerts,  in  our  present  sense  of  the 
word,  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  existed  at  that 
time,  and  regular  subscription  concerts  were  rare. 
Mozart  gave  a  series  of  them  ;  but  after  his  death 
there  seems  to  have  been  no  one  in  the  musical 
world  of  great  name  enough  to  engage  success- 
fully in  such  a  speculation.  Single  subscription 
concerts,  given  by  virtuosos,  and  annual  ones  ar- 
ranged by  some  of  the  best  resident  musicians  in 
Vienna,  of  course  occurred  then,  as  they  have 
done  before  and  since.  The  only  actual  public 
concerts,  properly  so  called,  were  the  four  annual 
performances  in  the  Burg-theatre,  two  at  Christ- 
mas time  and  two  at  Easter,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  widows  and  orphans  of  musicians.  These 
concerts,  principally  arranged  by  Gassmann  and 
Salieri,    were    never    exclusive    in    their   pro- 
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grammes  :  Oratorios,  Symphonies,  Cantatas,Con- 
certos,  everythint;  that  could  increase  their  attrac- 
tion, found  acceptance.  The  stage  was  filled 
with  the  best  musicians  and  sinjrers  of  the  capital, 
and  the  excellent  orchestra  was  equally  ready  to 
accompany  the  playing  of  a  Mozart  or  that  of 
any  infant  phenomenon  of  the  moment,  llis- 
beck  heard,  ten  years  before,  that  the  number  of 
participants  in  orchestra  and  chorus  upon  some 
occasions  reached  400  ;  a  statement  which  looks 
rather  like  exaggeration. 

A  very  unusual,  half  private  concert,  also,  was 
arranged  in  the  year  1793.  The  reader  of  the 
biography  of  Mozart  will  remember,  that  he  con- 
nected himself  in  1782  with  a  certain  Martin,  to 
give  a  series  of  concerts  during  the'morning  hours 
in  the  hall  of  the  Augarten,  in  which  most  of  the 
performers  were  dilettanti,  and  for  which  the 
music  was  furnished  from  the  library  of  the  Vice- 
president  von  Kees.  These  concerts  found  such 
response,  that  they  were  renewed  for  several 
years ;  there  were  commonly  twelve  of  them. 
"Even  ladies  of  the  highest  nobility  let  them- 
selves be  heard.  The  auditorium  was  very  bril- 
liant, and  all  went  on  with  such  order  and  deco- 
rum, that  every  one  according  to  his  powers  glad- 
ly contributed  to  the  support  of  the  institution. 
The  entire  proceeds  of  the  small  subscription 
went  to  defray  expenses.  Afterwards  Hr.  Ru- 
dolph undertook  the  direction."  This  man,  then 
still  young,  and  a  good  violin  player,  was  direct- 
or when  Beethoven  came  to  Vienna ;  and  one 
could  still  see  the  unusual  spectacle  of  princes 
and  nobles  putting  themselves  under  his  lead  in 
the  performance  of  orchestral  music,  before  an 
audience  of  their  own  rank,  at  the  unusual  hours 
of  from  6  to  8  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

From  the  above  it  is  clear,  that  Vienna  prom- 
ised no  particular  advantages  to  the  young  musi- 
cian either  in  opera  and  church  music  or  in  pub- 
lic concerts.  Other  cities  equalled  Vienna  in  the 
first  two  regards,  and  London  was  at  that  time 
ahead  in  all,  in  the  number,  the  variety  and  the 
magnificence  of  its  concerts,  as  it  is  to-day.  It 
was  another  field  in  which  Vienna  surpassed  all 
competitors.  As  Gluck,  twenty  years  before, 
following  the  impulse  given  by  the  French  Ra- 
meau  and  the  English  Dr.  Arne,  had  begun  the 
great  revolution  in  Opera  music,  which  Mozart 
completed,  so  Haydn,  building  on  the  foundation 
of  the  Bachs  and  supported  by  Mozart,  effected 
a  new  development  of  pure  instrumental  music, 
which  was  destined  to  reach  its  highest  point 
through  the  genius  and  the  boldness  of  the  young 
man  who  was  now  his  scholar.  And  as  before, 
with  Gluck,  so  now  again  Vienna  was  the  arena 
of  the  contest  and  the  victory ;  for  a  contest  pre- 
ceded, ere  the  victory  was  complete. 

(To  be  contiauecl). 


Bach's  Works. 

(rpom  "John  Sebastun  Baoh;  his  Life  and  Writings- 
Adapted  from  the  German  of  C.  L.  Hilgenfeldt,  with  addi- 
tions from  other  sources,"  as  published  in  the  London  Choir). 

(Continued  from  page  26). 

Before  proceeding  in  our  specification  of  Bach's 
extant  works,  we  shall  take  a  survey  of  the  vari- 
ous species  of  composition  in  use  in  his  time,  of 
which  some  are  obsolete,  or  have  received  new 
appelations  in  more  recent  times. 

We  commence  with  the  "Prelude,"  also  called 
Prceamhulum,  which  in  the  time  of  Bach  meant 
the  introduction  to  a  chorale  or  fugue,  played  on 
the  organ  or  clavier,  its  chief  aim  being  to  enable 
the  singers  to  pitch  their  note,  and  the  instru- 
mentalists to  tune  without  creating  disturbance. 


According  to  old  Erhard  Niedt,  in  his  "Musical 
Guide,"  "the  organist  may  regulate  its  length  at 
his  pleasure."  "But,"  adds  Mattheson,  in  his 
edition  of  the  work,  "I  would  rather  have  it  as 
short  as  possible,  especially  when  the  master  is 
not  at  home." 

By  the  name  of  "Ouverture,"  was  understood 
a  somewhat  longer  composition  for  instruments. 
It  was  used  as  an  introduction  to  a  secular  work, 
of  a  curtain  prescribed  form,  invented  by  the 
French.  It  usually  commenced  with  a  short, 
slow  movement,  which  led  into  a  quicker  one. 
The  latter  was  often  treated  like  a  fugue. 

The  "Sinfonia"  commenced  with  an  introduc- 
tory movement  of  "short  and  powerful  phrases  of 
some  twenty  or  twenty-four  bars."  This  was 
followed  by  a  movement  of  (juicker  tempo  of 
some  fifty  or  sixty  bars,  which,  however,  con- 
tained "Reprises."  The  conclusion  was  a  still 
quicker  movement. 

The  "Sonata,"  according  to  Niedt,  was  a  sort 
of  prelude  played  before  the  voices  commenced. 
It  consisted  of  an  adagio,  followed  by  an  allegro, 
to  which,  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century, 
some  other  movements  were  added  ad  libiluvi.  It 
continued  an  independent  piece  until  it  was  dis- 
placed by  "Suites,"  and  "Concerts,"  but  remain- 
ed on  the  organ  and  clavier. 

The  "Toccata,"  always  for  the  organ  or  cla- 
vier, was  of  a  larger  form  than  the  "Prelude," 
and  intended  to  display  brilliant  execution.  It 
was  plentifully  provided  with  shakes  and  imita- 
tive figures  occupying  the  attention  of  both 
hands.  It  belongs  to  the  now  so-called  "Concert 
Pieces." 

We  have  next  the  "Fantasia,"  which  was,  in 
the  first  place,  undoubtedly  an  extempore  per- 
formance. The  player  was  neither  bound  to  the 
tempo  nor  the  key,  but  roamed  away  according 
to  his  genius  or  whim,  giving  his  ideas  free 
course. 

The  "Capriccio,"  or,  as  it  was  called  in  the 
time  of  Bach,  the  "Caprice,"  was  much  akin  to 
the  fantasia.  It  chiefly  required  a  little  more  or- 
nament of  figured  or  fugued  passages. 

The  ''Fugue,"  at  first,  was  only  a  sort  of  pre- 
lude. It  served  chiefly  as  an  introduction  to  a 
choral  song,  where  it  had  to  work  out  the  two 
first  "strophes"  of  the  canto  fermo.  In  Bach's 
time  the  fugue  was  a  test  of  the  ability  of  an  ar- 
tist as  to  his  skill  in  counterpoint.  To  do  this 
required  technical  knowledge,  but  little  else. 
Bach,  however,  besides  rendering  his  fugue  with 
perfect  technical  skill,  treated  it  sesthetically.  A 
characteristic  theme ;  a  melody  uninterrupted, 
and  growing  out  of  this  theme  ;  freedom,  ease, 
and  fluency,  combined  with  inexhaustible  rich- 
ness of  modulation ;  unity,  and  yet  variety  of 
style,  and  such  life  spread  over  the  whole,  that 
to  the  performer  and  hearer  the  tones  appear  to 
be  those  of  spirits ; — these  are  only  a  few  of  the 
qualities  of  Bach's  art  in  this  style. 

The  term  "Invefltion,"  given  to  some  of  Bach's 
works,  is  an  abbreviation  of  a  title  which  runs 
thus — "A  Sincere  Guide,  in  which,  to  the  ama- 
teurs of  the  Piano,  is  shown  a  clear  way  to  per- 
form in  a  pure  style  in  two  parts,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  receive  good  Inventions,"  &c.  The 
contents  of  this  work  consist  of  short  cantabile 
phrases,  that  by  imitation  or  transposition  may 
be  worked  out  into  whole  pieces,  so  that  the 
young  composer  is  shown  how  to  treat  a  musical 
idea,  and  is  guided  by  the  study  of  these  phrases 
to  musical  invention. 

We  now  arrive  at  the  "Suite,"  an  invention  of 
the  French  for  the  clavier  and  other  instruments. 
It  consists  of  a  succession  of  pieces  in  the  style  of 
the  then  usual  dance  melodies,  namely,  the  Alle- 
mande,  Courante,  Sarabande,  and  in  conclusion, 
a  Gigue."  This  is  the  most  useful  grouping  of 
the  "Suite."  Sometimes  it  is  preceded  by  a 
prelude,  and  often  it  contained  minuets,  passe- 
pieds,  burlesques,  &c. 

The  "AUemande"  is  a  kind  of  air  in  which  the 
time  is  beaten  in  tour,  and  slowly.  It  is  said  to 
have  originated  in  Germany,  but  this  is  not  cer- 
tain. 

The  "Courante"  is  an  antiquated  French 
dance,  written  in  three-two,  or  three-four  time, 
and  consisting  of  many  running  passages. 


The  "Sarabande,"  as  the  name  indicates,  orig- 
inated in  Spain.  Its  melody  is  in  three-four 
time,  of  a  slow  and  serious  expression.  It  con- 
sists of  sixteen  bars,  divided  into  two  parts. 

The  "Gigue,"  at  one  time  a  favorite  dance 
with  the  English  and  Spanish,  is  of  a  cheerful 
character,  in  six-eight,  twelve-eight,  and  some- 
times in  three-eight  time.  It  was  used  in  the 
suite  in  the  place  of  our  modern  scherzo. 

The  "Minuet,"  still  in  use,  was  originally  a 
slow  dance  of  two  parts,  each  of  eight  or  sixteen 
bars.  It  was  so  much  liked  during  the  last  cen- 
tury, that  it  made  its  way  into  the  modern  sona- 
ta and  symphony.  Haydn  has  left  us  the  best 
specimens  of  the  modern  minuet. 

Thg  "Passe-pied"  is  an  antiquated  French 
dance.  It  has  been  replaced  by  the  more  mod- 
ern minuet,  which  is  based  upon  the  same  rhyth- 
mical principles. 

Of  the  peculiar  dance  movements  of  this  pe- 
riod we  must  still  mention  two  others — the  "Cia- 
conna,"  or  "Chaconne,"  and  the  "Passacaille,"  or 
"Passagaglia." 

The  first  is  a  moderately  quick  movement  in 
three-four  time,  of  a  pleasing  and  highly 
rhythmical  character.  It  was  a  great  favorite  in 
Spain  and  Italy.  Handel  wrote  a  Ciaconna  in 
G  major,  with  sixty-two  variations. 

The  "Passecaille"  is  like  the  former,  but  slow- 
er, and  with  a  longing,  tender  melody.  It  is 
usually  in  the  minor  mode. 

Towards  the  period  of  Bach's  death  the 
"Suites,"  in  addition  to  the  above-mentioned 
characteristic  melodies,  contained  an  allegro,  an 
andante,  and  sometimes  a  presto  movement. 
With  this  arrangement  the  "Suites"  were  called 
"Parthien."  Afterwards  these  characteristic 
pieces  were  lost  sight  of,  and  from  the  "Parthien" 
came  compositions  of  a  series  of  melodious  move- 
ments loosely  combined,  called  "Divertissements." 
Next  arose  a  new  and  important  composition  in 
a  grander  style  and  more  strict  character — the 
modern  "Clavier  Sonata."* 

Apart  from  the  "Parthien"  are  the  "Partite?," 
which  arose  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  At  first  a  short  cantabile  melody  was 
chosen,  and  the  "variations"  were  called  "dou- 
bles." The  harmony  of  the  air  remained  un- 
changed, and  the  variation  was  limited  to  the 
melody,  which  was  worked  out  and  ornamented 
with  all  sorts  of  graces  and  bravura  passages. 

From  the  "Choral  Partite"  came  the  figured 
choral  composition,  of  which  we  have  so  many 
specimens  from  the  mighty  hand  of  Bach. 
(To  be  continued.) 


Robert  Franz. 

SKETCH  OF  HIS  LIFE  BY  LfSZT. 
(Concluded  from  page  26). 
After  his  return  to  his  father's  house,  Franz  was 
in  a  great  dilemma.  He  had  not  as  yet  acquired 
any  of  those  faculties  which  make  a  man  pass  current 
in  tlie  world.  He  could  not  and  he  would  not  any 
longer  court  a  civic  position,  which  would  have  made 
him  the  respectable  five-hundredth  wheel  in  the  social 
machine  of  liis  country.  He  was  determined,  come 
what  would,  to  remain  a  musician,  since  he  already 
looked  upon  himself  as  such,  and  indeed  as  com- 
pletely such.  Meanwhile  his  best  labors  betrayed  too 
much  the  groping  scholar,  and  reached  not  that  de- 
gree,of  clearness  and  effectiveness  which  the  public 
requires.  His  shy,  retiring  nature  was  not  iitted  to 
seek  satisfaction  in  the  successes  of  salons  and  cote- 
ries, in  affairs  of  love  or  business.  He  suffered  witli- 
out  resistance  under  the  calumnies  to  which  such  or- 
ganizations are  exposed,  which,  in  their  want  of  bril- 
liant outward  qualities,  become  shy  of  men,  and  of- 
ten feel  themselves  robbed  of  their  resources  in  the 
very  moment  when  there  is  the  most  pressing  neces- 
sity for  making  them  apparent.  Like  Rousseau  .ind 
Schiller,  his  thoughts  came  just  as  be  left  the  house  ; 
or,  as  we  beard  him  say  himself,  he  usually  thawed 
out  when  it  *as  too  late.  His  state  of  mind  was  ag- 
gravated by  bitter  remarks,  which  his  friends  and  re- 
lations did  not  spare  him  when  it  was  demonstrable 
that  his  musical  studies  so  far  had  produced  only  neg- 

*  The  first  attempt  at  a  "Clavier  Sonata"  wag  by  Johann 
Kuhnau,  Bach's  predecessor  at  the  St.  Thomas'  School,  in 
1695.  It  consists  of  three  movements — an  allegro,  changing 
intoafugato;  a  simple  adagio  ;  and  an  allegro;  afier  whicii 
the  first  movement  is  repeated.  Kuhnau  wrote  seven  more 
sonatas  in  the  same  year.  Bach  did  not  imitate  them,  pre- 
ferring the  freer  form  of  the"Suite." 
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iitive  results,  and  that  his  career  might,  in  the  com- 
mon way  of  viewing  things,  be  called  a  failure.  This 
situation  became  the  more  painful,  since  in  Dessau 
he  was  affected  by  one  of  the  most  dangerous  evils  of 
every  conservatoire :  to  wit,  self-sufficiency.  Too 
often  any  expressed  distrust  in  his  talent,  in  his  fu- 
ture, only  increased  the  inward  reserve  of  his  nature. 
Instead  of  growing  more  expansive  in  his  family  cir- 
cle,' he  returned  more  and  more  back  into  himself, 
became  more  and  more  strengthened  in  his  striving 
after  independence  of  the  opinions  of  others,  more 
and  more  determined  to  rely  solely  on  himself.  It 
was  for  him  a  period  full  of  conflict,  suffering  and 
doubt,  full  of  toil  and  renunciation.  It  might  have 
operated  destructively  upon  him,  for  how  hard  it  is 
to  hold  one's  ground  against  so  many  opposing  in- 
fluences !  But  here  it  was  a  mother's  tender  sym- 
pathy, the  womanly  gift  of  intuition,  lending  such  a 
sacred  charm  to  the  pure  instinct  of  her  love,  that 
held  him  up  and  saved  him — he  who  only  needed 
some  stay  in  a  loving  heart  to  raise  the  lever  of  his 
energy,  his  outward  power. 

About  this  time  he  first  learned  to  know  and  to 
admire  Sebastian  Bach  and  Franz  Schubert.  While 
he  became  penetrated  with  the  genius  of  these  two, 
he  gradually  lost  that  self-sufficiency  which  he  had 
brought  with  him  from  Dessau,  and  ncit  much  time 
passed  before  all  the  Dessau  compositions  were  put 
aside.  A  close  acquaintance  with  these  masters,  a 
continual  reference  to  what  they  had  done,  and  a 
comparison  of  it  with  his  own  sketches,  operated  de- 
pressingly  upon  his  artistic  consciousness,  and  nour- 
ished disheartening  doubts  in  his  own  productive  fac- 
ulty. But  he  received  them  all  the  more  deeply  into 
his  enthusiastic  soul,  into  his  ripening  understanding. 
Singular  example  of  sincere  love  for  Art !  By  this 
means  he  escaped  the  petrifaction  which  might  have 
ensued  from  an  indefinite  prolonging  of  the  conflict 
between  unappreciating  friends  and  morbid  self-reli- 
ance, which  so  easily  degenerates  into  empty  con- 
ceit. 

Moreover,  he  now  found  in  Halle  that  intellectual 
movement,  that  constant  coming  and  going  of  ideas, 
that  ebb  and  flow  of  the  most  various  views,  which 
he  had  lacked  in  Dessau.  Even  if  the  public  musi- 
cal life  there  was  of  slight  importance,  yet  the  uni- 
versity offered  mighty  elements  of  spiritual  nourish- 
ment, such  as  one  would  have  sought  in  vain  at  that 
time  in  any  other  part  of  Germany.  One  remembers 
the  activity  developed  in  the  thinking  youth  of  Halle 
then,  which  found  its  most  remarkable  expression  in 
a  periodical  review,  whose  philosophical  opinions 
made  an  epoch.  Ruge  and  his  followers  had  called 
forth  a  great  activity  in  cultivated  circles,  which  nat- 
urally began  to  pervade  every  sphere  of  intellectual 
life.  If  Franz  did  not  immediately  attach  himself  to 
the  new  ideas  just  germinating,  if  he  did  not  dissemi- 
nate them  by  speaking  and  by  writing,  still  ho  exer- 
ercised  his  analytic  and  sympathetic  reflection  upon 
all  that  there  was  noble  and  fruitful  in  these  investi- 
gations of  philosophic  freedom.  He  quickly  per- 
ceived that  the  artist  must  not  limit  his  survey  to  the 
objects  which  he  has  to  treat ;  that  it  must  bo  injuri- 
ous to  him  to  remain  a  stranger  to  the  atmosphere  of 
ideas  which  surround  him,  and  not  consider  his  art 
as  a  part  of  the  great  whole,  in  the  midst  of  which  we 
live,  identifying  himself  with  the  universal  interests, 
newly  quickened  by  the  new  inquiries. 

The  favorable  influence  which  his  participation 
in  this  intellectual  struggle  exercised  upon  him  can- 
not bo  mistaken,  and  this  moment  thus  became  of 
such  paramount  import.ance  for  his  life-purposes 
thereafter,  as  to  regulate  his  whole  relation  to  the 
world  and  to  Art  by  a  fixed  rule.  It  may  also  be 
maintained  that  Franz  became  the  musician  whom 
we  now  admire,  not  through  his  studies  in  Dessau, 
but  through  the  solitary  period  which  he  passed  in 
Halle.  Not  that  we  would  question  the  necessity 
and  usefulness  of  the  elementary  notions  acquired  in 
the  school  of  Schneider.  They  were  as  indispensi- 
ble  to  him  as  his  first  gymnasium  studies,  without 
which  he  would  not  have  been  capable  of  following 
the  philosophical  debates,  of  which  he  was  a  dumb 
but  eager  witness.  But  Franz  himself  has  told  us 
that,  had  the  stiffness,  immoveableness,  and  narrow- 
ness of  the  Dessau  principles  remained  unmodified 
and  unexpandod  in  him,  he  would  never  have  been 
Franz,  would  never  have  acquired  the  courage  to  as- 
sert hid  individuality,  to  hold  himself  not  pledged  to 
do  as  others  had  done,  and  let  himself  be  taken  in 
tow  by  famous  authorities.  He  would  have  yielded 
to  the  cheap  counsels  which  rained  from  the  lips  of 
would  be  patrons ;  for  it  is  not  always  necessary  to 
lie  upon  Job's  dunghill  to  be  like  him  surrounded  by 
the  empty  speeches  of  friends.  lie  would  perhaps 
have  lent  an  ear  to  those  well-meant  hut  ruinous  in- 
sinuations, which  continually  point  us  to  the  success 
of  others,  urge  us  upon  others'  ways,  without  know- 
ing -whether  we  are  able  to  walk  upon  them  ;  for  if 
the  animal  kingdom  is  divided  into  different  classes. 


which  live  in  different  elements,  much  more  so  is  it 
with  independent  talents ;  the  organization  of  each 
one  is  too  peculiarly  constituted  not  to  forfeit  its  owa 
inborn  originality  and  excellencies  in  the  atmospliere 
of  another.  Franz  became  convinced  of  this  truth, 
while  he  reflected  upon  Art  in  all  its  broad  relations. 
Then,  summoning  up  again  the  courage  which  he  had 
lost  through  being  long  buried  in  Bach  and  Schubert, 
shaking  off  the  yoke  of  old  formulas,  unlearning  the 
false  importance  which  attaches  to  certain  secrets  of 
the  trade,  when  we  take  them  for  the  highest  initia- 
tion, he  resolved  to  scak  his  wai/,  and  before  all 
things  to  perfect  his  intellectual  self.  He  saw  that 
the  form  is  a  soft  wax,  in  which  the  business  is  to 
impress  our  relief,  and  that  the  more  finely  the  relief 
is  cut,  the  better  will  the  impress  show  itself.  The 
form,  which  he  had  been  told  to  look  upon  as  the 
essential  thing  in  Art,  now  lost  forever  in- his  eyes  its 
unalterable  char.icter.  He  recognized  all  the  idola- 
try of  taking  the  image  for  the  god,  the  means  for 
the  end,  and  of  attaching  more  consequence  to  the 
quality  of  the  wax  than  to  the  beauty  of  the  object 
it  should  set  before  us.  Thus  he  found  himself  in 
that  right  frame  of  mind,  at  once  bold  and  modest, 
which  hope  incites  and  true  self-knowledge  keeps  in 
bounds.  From  the  moment  when  the  form  appear- 
ed to  him  only  as  the  indispensable  medium  of  the 
idea,  he  formulated  to  himself  the  imprcgn.aWe  posi- 
tion of  the  necessity  of  maintaining  a  beautiful  equi- 
librium between  form  and  thought,  and  of  only  giv- 
ing expression  to  such  thoughts  as  are  worthy  of  a 
fair  form. 

Whoever  has  labored  for  long  years  to  penetrate 
the  close  web  of  philosophical  systems,  in  order  to 
apply  their  consequences  to  the  domain  of  Art,  and 
whoever  has  succeeded  in  formulating  the  ideas 
thence  derived  in  such  high-hearted,  comprehensive, 
fruitful  principles,  must  naturally  feel  a  desire  not 
only  to  communicate  them,  but  to  spread  them,  and 
in  the  consciousness  that  they  contribute  to  the  enno- 
bling of  Art,  to  win  proselytes  to  his  opinions. 
Franz  sought  them  the  more  zealously,  inasmuch  as 
he  had  not  yet  wholly  lifted  himself  out  of  that  des- 
pondency into  which  he  had  been  plunged  by  the 
conviction  that  he  w.as  incapable  of  production  and 
not  possessed  of  the  necessary  qualities  for  a  compo- 
ser. But  this  propagandist  spirit  drove  him  out  of 
his  retirement,  and  he  saw  himself  all  at  once  sur- 
rounded by  a  circle  of  young  people,  who  to  a  cer- 
tain artistic  culture  brought  a  lively  enthusiasm  for 
Art ;  and  he  formed  the  focus  of  a  group  which  oc- 
cupied itself  especially  with  music,  with  its  task  in  so- 
cial life,  its  ethical  mission  and  title.  They  were  not 
content  with  making  music,  and  decidedly  good  mu- 
sic ;  they  busied  themselves  with  drawing  an  aesthet- 
ic profit  from  it.  Franz  found  more  and  more  pleas- 
ure in  these  abstract  intellectual  exercises,  which  in 
the  sequel  he  exerted  himself  to  apply  to  his  own 
works,  in  which  he  attained  to  a  self-criticism,  such 
as  is  qnite  too  seldom  met  among  our  artists,  who 
either  satisfy  themselves  with  the  expression  of  their 
feelings,  without  having  tried  them  and  refined  them, 
or  else  take  delight  in  rounded  forms,  forgetting  to 
lend  them  a  significance  through  feelings. 

For  six  long  years  Franz  felt  no  impulse  to  take 
pen  in  hand  ;  he  was  occupied  upon  one  task  which 
the  elders  so  often  erroneously  suppose  completed  at 
the  gymnasium,  and  which  in  our  time  especially 
every  creative  artist  must  fulfil  with  love  and  con- 
scientiousness. He  strove  for  the  enlargement  of  his 
circle  of  ideas,  for  the  attainment  of  a  higher  stand- 
point, from  which  the  whole  relation  of  Art  to  the 
past  and  present  of  society  may  be  surveyed  ;  from 
which  one  may  see  how  far  Art  has  already  fulfilled 
its  mission,  and  what  will  bo  its  problem- for  the  fu- 
ture ;  from  which  one  may  learn  to  seize  its  starting 
point  and  to  anticipate  its  goal.  So  long  as  a  think- 
ing artist  is  not  clear  in  his  osvn  mind  upon  all  these 
points,  the  wish  to  produce  upon  his  own  account 
must  slumber  in  him.  Above  all  there  reigns  in  him 
a  kind  of  insatiable  curiosity,  an  incessant  thirst, 
which  study  does  not  quench,  but  only  the  more  vio- 
lently kindle.  The  musical  cullure  of  our  composer 
had  nothing  more  to  suffer  during  this  period,  while 
his  mind  was  more  occupied  by  generalizing  thoughts 
than  with  special  labors.  He  did  not  come  to  a 
stand-still  in  the  admiration  of  Bach  and  Schubert, 
but  he  followed  attentively  the  unfolding  of  the 
school  which  was  at  that  time  called  the  Romantic. 
In  Leipzig  the  practical  and  literary  eftbrts  of  Slen- 
delssohn  and  Scliumann  formed  a  circle  full  of  life 
and  motion  round  themselves,  and  the  influence  of 
their  neighborhood  extended  soon  to  Halle.  Fre- 
quent echoes  carried  there  the  tone  of  the  capital  and 
were  eagerly  caught  up.  Mendelssohn,  Schumann, 
Chopin ,"HenseIt,  and  other  names  at  that  time  per- 
haps less  highly  placed,  though  often  mentioned,  ex- 
cited sympathy  and  respect  in  Franz.  Ho  took  up 
into  himself  all  that  he  found  in  them  that  corres- 
ponded to  him.     To  this  work  of  assimilation  with 


the  works  of  his  contemporaries,  whoso  spirit  answer- 
ed to  his  own,  and  whoso  form  bore  the  stamp  of 
their  time,  he  was  especially  indebted  for  the  restora- 
tion to  himself,  for  a  less  inexorable  process  of  com- 
parison, of  judgment,  as  also  for  the  need  of  burying 
himself  Hgain  cnlirely  in  his  own  way  of  feeling,  so 
as  to  let  it  appear  freely  in  a  work  of  Art ;  for  the 
impulse  to  express  himself,  instead  of  tracing  out  in 
others'  works  what  came  near  to  his  own  moods  of 
mind,  as  he  had  dune  in  the  last  years. 

But  was  thin  result  due  only  to  the  various 
phases  of  the  intellectual  life  ■?  Must  we  not  also 
recognize  the  influence  of  personal  experiences  in 
these  conspicuous  moments  of  his  artistic  career,  by 
which  we  measure  his  direction  '>  Can  wo  realize  the 
whole  impression  of  his  works  without  thinking 
of  the  colorings  which  were  cast  upon  his  soul, 
upon  his  imagination,  by  the  prismatic  light  of 
golden  hopes,  of  shining  fortune,  or  the  dark  clouds 
of  sad  disenchantment,  bitter  gloom  1  The  moment 
in  which  Franz  felt  himself  newly  urged  to  composi- 
tion was  not  merely  of  importance  in  the  history  of 
the  unfolding  of  his  talent ;  it  coincided  with  a  mo- 
ment of  deep  passion,  which,  seizing  upon  every  fibre 
of  his  soul,  excited  the  poetic  chords  to  new  vibra- 
tions. He  loved,  with  all  devotion,  such  as  could 
germinate  in  his  pure,  noble  nature.  He  dreamed  of 
a  happiness  ;  softly  its  wings  touched  him,  and  then 
it  flew  away  !  This  catastrophe  of  his  inner  fate  de- 
termined his  complete  maturity.  He  broke  away 
from  all  the  inveiglements  of  uncertain  wishes  and 
uncertain  hopes  ;  pain  steeled  and  concentrated  his 
mind,  and  gave  him  that  sacred  fervor,  that  energy 
which  leaves  the  soul  all  its  freedom,  so  that  it  may 
confirm  this  freedom  with  its  every  power.  With 
these  newly  awakened  powers  he  felt  himself  called 
to  tiike  his  place  among  the  men  of  action,  and  to 
speak  his  own  language  in  the  name  of  his  own  in- 
ward inspiration.  An  impulse,  whose  authority  he 
could  not  mistake,  drew  him  to  the  lyrical,  and  par- 
ticularly to  the  song  form  ;  for  what  he  felt  and 
thought  most  powerfully  took  this  form  involuntari- 
ly. Far  from  stopping  to  make  choice  of  a  kind, 
from  weighing  its  external  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages, he  began  without  once  thinking  of  publicity, 
and  only  wrote  to  make  an  outlet  to  his  overpower- 
ing feelings — persfof/arsi.  His  close,uncommunicative 
habit  made  this  mode  of  expressing  himself  doubly 
necessary  to  him.  And  now  it  was  found  that  these 
long  years  of  voluntary  abstinence  from  all  produc- 
tion had  not  only  been  no  injury  to  him,  but  had 
helped  to  preserve  all  the  freshness  of  his  verve.  His 
constant  musical  occupation  had  not  allowed  him  to 
forget  the  secrets  of  the  trade  learned  at  school,  while 
his  persistent  inward  toil  had  been  sufficient  to  free 
him  from  all  chains  of  prejudice. 

This  time,  too,  as  in  so  many  other  instances,  it 
was  the  self-love  of  his  friends,  more  active  than  his 
own,  that  determined  him  to  publish  his  first  works. 
Schumann,  to  whom  he  then  stood  nearest,  led  him 
before  the  musical  world  with  that  friendly  recogni- 
tion which  affects  us  so  pleasantly  in  his  writings. 
Franz  perceived  that  from  this  moment  his  relation 
to  Art  had  entered  upon  a  new  stadium.  It  was  no 
longer  exclusively  the  point  with  him  to  satisfy  him- 
self in  his  compositions;  his  artistic  productions 
must  now  learn  to  find  limit  and  proportion  in  the 
views  and  feelings  of  others.  Personal  acquaintance 
with  the  great  men  of  the  day,  with  Schumann  and 
others,  paved  the  way  for  him  upon  the  side  of  self- 
examination  and  self-esteem.  He  entered  deeper  into 
reflection  on  himself  and  his  relation  to  the  public. 
The  result  of  this  reflection  was  the  firm  adherence 
to  the  path  which  he  had  entered,  the  clear  convic- 
tion that  only  in  this  path  could  he  become  of  use  to 
Art,  and,  what  is  the  same  thing,  to  the  world.  With 
this  resolution  was  coupled  as  a  natural  consequence 
a  second  :  namely,  never  to  write  for  the  mere  sake 
of  writing,  and  still  less  from  any  motive  of  gain  or 
vanity  ;  but  only  when  the  inner  voice,  the  longing 
after  the  ideal,  tiie  holy  stimulus,  which  urges  us  to 
seek  in  Art  the  transfiguration  of  our  noblest  impuls- 
es, compelled  him  to  it  and  made  him  sure  of  the  in- 
spiration, without  which  we  can  neither  feel  love  for 
the  beautiful  nor  find  its  fitting  forms.  And  who 
will  say  that  he  has  not  been  faithful  to  this  noble 
vow  t  Who  can  find  among  his  creations  a  single 
one  which  betrays  other  motives  ^  So  far  from  viola- 
ting his  vcw,  ho  exposed  himself  much  more  to  an- 
other danger — that  of  a  too  great  intensity  of  feeling, 
a  too  constant  self-absorption,  a  too  exclusive  medi- 
tating upon  his  own  inner  consciousness.  The  al- 
terations which  he  afterwards  made,  from  sure  and 
well-weighed  reasons,  in  his  compositions,  are  abun- 
dant proof  that  he  soon  saw  and  avoided  this  fault. 

Now  that  he  had  fairly  begun  his  career  as  a  com- 
poser with  merit  and  with  honor,  his  outward  life  of. 
feied  but  little  variety.  He  made  a  happy  marriage, 
and  found  in  the  domestic  hearth,  adorned  with  gen- 
tle virtues,  that   clear,   equal   atmosphere   which   is 
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most  f';ivornl)le  lo  infeller'tn^l  laliors.  True,  he 
fonnrl  nu  lack  of  manifiild  1oc-hI  opposition  and  an- 
tipntliv,  which  only  servo  to  remind  one  of  the  prov- 
erh  :  "No  one  is  a  prophet  in  his  own  conntry."  Ev- 
ery one  who  knows  the  narrow  i-irole  of  ideas  in  a 
small  citv,  will  readily  iinaLnne  that  fi'w  understood 
the  interest  and  tlie  nse  whirh  a  ransician  found  in  oc- 
enpations  whi'di  had  no  connection  with  his  si  eciaiity; 
for  even  in  this  year  of  irraee  1855  there  still  exist 
good  people  who  hclieve  that  artist  and  mechanic  are 
one  and  the  sanie.thing-,  and  that  to  hecome  a  trood 
painter,  sculptor,  or  musician,  one  has  no  need  to 
seek  for  himself  a  wider  horizon  than  that  of  the 
workshop,  like  the  tailor  and  the  shoemaker.  Franz 
was  accounted  odd,  orifjinal ;  nay,  they  wetit  so  far 
(and  this  is  a  characteristic  trait,  which  we  may  find 
in  many  an  artist's  life,  and  may  serve  as  one  useless 
hint  the  more  for  pedantic  bloi'kheads  in  the  age  to 
come,)  as  to  whisper  into  one  another's  ears  that  such 
an  eccentricity  of  character  could  only  proceed  from 
a  tendency  to  insanity  !  (!!ertainly  his  ereatest  hin- 
drance was  the  fact  that  he  resided  in  the  city  where 
he  had  been  horn  and  brought  up.  The  multitude 
will  not  forgive  genius,  that  it  unfolds  itself  with  the 
chasteness  of  the  plant,  whose  blossoming  is  slowdy 
prepared,  which  opens  its  calyx  to  the  lap  of  night, 
and  then  to  the  clear  day,  to  our  astonished  eves,  dis- 
plays the  splendor  of  its  full  bloom.  It  vexes  them 
that  they  have  passed  by  a  flower  with  closed  petals, 
without  divining  its  worth,  its  beauty,  and  they  deny 
the  same,  in  order  to  evade  the  painful  feeling  that 
they  did  not  forsee  it. 

Thus  years  passed  on.  Franz  found  abroad  the 
sympathy  which  he  deserved,  while  his  native  land 
disputed  note  by  note  his  merit.  Only  very  slowly 
did  another  view  break  out  a  path  for  itself  in  the 
criticism  of  the  men  of  Halle,  so  hard  was  it  for 
them  to  treat  with  more  respect  this  single  man,  so 
sparing  of  bis  words,  whom  they  had  been  accustom- 
ed to  regard  as  one  of  those  fantastical,  harmless, 
useless,  visionary  characters,  upon  wboin  the  mer- 
chant, the  bureaucrat,  the  industrial,  the  scholar,  the 
soldier  look  down  with  an  infinite  hnnienr,  ])ecanse 
they  cannot  comprehend  why  he  is  there,  and  still 
less  whv  he  looks  down  still  more  hani'litily  on  them. 
The  efforts  of  our  master  to  e.xpend  his  intellectual 
activity  in  his  own  little  circle  for  the  good  of  Art, 
won  for  him  gradually  the  respect  of  his  townsmen, 
as  fitst  as  his  praises  and  his  growing  popularity 
abroad  imposed  silence  on  their  prcpidices.  They 
even  appointed  him  organist  in  one  of  the  parochial 
churches,  music  director  to  the  Gesanqvemn,  music 
teacher  at  the  University,  and  gave  him  the  direction 
of  the  society  concerts.  In  time,  however,  Franz 
may  hardly  be  contented  with  the  sphere  of  action 
offered  in  his  native  city.  But  however  much  is  left 
for  him  to  desire  he  must  look  with  real  confidence 
upon  the  musical  nucleus  collected  around  him, 
which  has  learned  to  distinguish  commonplace  pro- 
ducts, m.anufactured  in  the  routine  of  trade,  from 
higher  works  of  art  inspired  by  true  enthusiasm. 
This  circle  will  expand  from  year  to  year,  and  form 
for  him  an  intelligent,  sympathetic,  admiring  and  de- 
voted public,  such  as  seldom  any  one  can  claim  with 
greater  right  than  Robert  Franz. 


German  Singing  Clubs  in  New  York. 

(From  the  Evening  Post). 
THE     LIEDEEKKANZ. 

The  Deutsche  Liederkranz,  one  of  the  most  pros- 
perous German  clubs  of  the  city,  whose  annual  mask- 
ed ball  at  the  Academy  of  Music  is  one  of  the  impor- 
tant events  of  the  season  to  ball-goers,  has  its  abiding 
place  on  Fourth  street,  two  large  dwellings  having 
bfen  turned  into  one  building  for  its  occupancv.  On 
the  basement  floor  are  refreshment  tables,  billiard  ta- 
bles, a  bowling  alley.  &c.,  and  above  are  a  reading 
room,  parlors,  reception  rooms,  ladies'  parlors,  and  a 
h*ll  of  rehearsal  eighty  feet  long,  fifty  feet  wide  and 
thirty-five  feet  high.  At  the  front  of"  the  room  is  a 
banner  about  ten  by  fifteen  Jeet,  emblematic  of  the 
society. 

The  name  Liederkranz  signifies  "a  wreath  of 
song,"  and  the  device  painted  on  the  banner  is  a 
Urge  crown  of  laurels  with  ends  united,  and  a  Gre- 
cian lyre  in  the  centre.  A  broad  ribbon  is  twined 
round  the  wreath,  on  which  are  inscribed  the  names 
of  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Mendelssohn,  Il.aydn,  Weher, 
Handel,  and  other  famous  composers.  On  the  right 
Hide  i«  a  banner  on  which  is  painted  the  figure  of  a 
♦om»n,  life  size,  representing  the  Spirit  "of  Song, 
and  on  the  left  another  representing  the  Spirit  of 
P'«isure  strewing  flowers.  Each  banner  is  orna- 
mented with  appropriate  inscriptions. 

The  Liederkranz  has  about  nine  hundred  members, 
among  whom  are  included  ladies.  Only  a  small  part 
•-f  th*  number,  horn-ever,  »re  active  members.     The 


chorus  consists  of  sixty  members,  who  rehearse  in  the 
large  ball  mentioned,  and  a  chorus  of  fortv  ladies 
rehearse  in  a  room  on  the  second  floor,  and  often 
take  part  in  the  musical  exercises  of  the  Liederkranz. 
The  rehearsals  in  the  large  rooms  are  varied  by 
dancing.  The  society  has  also  an  orchestra  of  ama- 
teur players  numbering  forty  pieces.  Tuesday  and 
Thursday  evenings  are  the  regular  occasions  for  re- 
hearsal. The  club  is  the  soul  of  hospitality.  No 
waiter  is  allowed  to  take  an  order  from  a  guest. 
With  its  masquerade,  its  midsummer-night  festivals, 
which  are  held  once  or  twice  a  year  at  some  one  of 
the  larger  gardens  in  Yorkvilleor  Harlem,  and  which 
are  exceedingly  brilliant  and  select;  its  sutnmer  ex- 
cursion to  some  pleasant  country  place;  its  regular 
concerts  and  private  bops,  it  manages  to  furnish  its 
members  a  comfortable  amount  of  entertainment  dur- 
ing the  year.  Its  officers  are  :  President,  William 
Steinway;  Secretary,  F.  Koch;  Treasurer,  George 
Nembach. 

THE    AlilON. 

The  Arion  is  younger  than  the  Liederkranz,  and 
is  thought  to  partake  somewhat  more  of  the  energy 
of  youth.  There  is  between  them  a  generous  rival- 
ry, which  has  the  effect  of  rendering  each  club  more 
vigorous  and  attractive.  The  Arion  was  organized 
in  1854  hv  thirteen  gentlemen,  who  seceded  from 
the  Liederkranz,  and  immediately  proceeded  to  es- 
tablish, a  singing  sncietv  on  their  own  responsibilitv. 

They  have  prospered  greatly,  and  have  now  a  fine 
chorus  of  forty-five  voices,  and  .about  four  hundred 
ni.n-active  members.  Unlike  the  Liederkranz,  the 
club  has  no  female  chorus.  It  has  its  quarters  at 
the  Germania  Assembly  Rooms,  using  the  large  ball- 
room for  all  special  occasions. 

The  Arion  gave  its  first  annual  masquerade  in 
1855  at  the  Chinese  Assembly  Rooms.  The  ball 
was  given  yearly  at  the  same  rooms  until  Irving 
Hall  was  built,  when  in  1861  and  1862  it  was  given 
at  that  place.  In  1863  it  was  given  atNiblo's.  Since 
then  the  masquerade  has  been  given  at  the  Academy 
of  Music,  and  from  the  first  has  never  failed  to  be  an 
immense  success.  From  the  first  of  .lanuary  till  the 
time  of  tlie  ball,  the  Arion  holds  weekly  or  fortnight- 
ly carnival  meetings  at  the  Germania  Assembly 
Rooms,  which  are  exceedingly  unique  and  entertain- 
ing. Each  gentleman  attending  wears  a  fool's  cap, 
and  from  among  them  a  council  of  fools  is  chosen. 
A  band  furnishes  music,  and  the  ladies  and  gentle- 
men sip  their  wine  as  the  exercises  proceed.  The 
walls  are  bung  with  grotesque  pictures  bearing  sar 
castic  reference  to  public  men  and  public  events,  and 
every  odd  design  for  amusement  and  surprise  is 
adopted.     The  council  of  fools  direct  the  exercises. 

The  platform  for  speakers  last  year  represented  an 
old  woman  holding  a  tub,  and  the  speakers  stood  in 
the  tub  ;  this  year  it  represented  a  huge  meerschaum, 
the  speaker  standing  in  the  pipe.  From  these  extra- 
ordinary forums  they  fulminate  jokes  against  all  peo- 
ples and  things  under  the  sun,  from  the  President  to 
the  Chief  of  Police.  For,  though  the  greater  num- 
ber of  the  members  of  the  Arion  are  ardent  Republi- 
cans, they  are.  as  might  be  surmised,  not  at  all  in 
favor  of  the  Excise  law;  and,  therefore,  not  only 
democratic  politicians  and  Congressmen,  but  also 
the  Board  of  Excise  and  the  Chief  of  Police  receive 
their  due  share  in  this  inoffensive  bombardment  of 
witticisms.  The  paintings  of  the  club  are  mostly 
done  hy  Nichola  Meister. 

Some  time  after  the  occurrence  of  the  annual  ball 
a  masquerade  sociable  is  given,  which  also  swells  to 
the  dimensions  of  a  ball,  though  no  tickets  are  sold, 
and  the  whole  expense  is  paid  by  the  club.  In  the 
summer  there  are  two  summer  night's  festivals,  and 
also  fortnightly  entertainments  on  Saturday  nights  at 
some  of  the  up-fown  gardens,  at  which  there  are  sing- 
ing and  dancing.  There  are  also  gatherings  on 
Clu'istmas  and  on  other  holidays.  The  Arion  also 
takes  cognizance  of  public  events.  It  had  a  very  sol- 
emn and  itnpressive  ceremony  on  the  occasion  of  the 
funeral  of  President  Lincoln  in  this  city.  There  are 
generally  two  grand  concerts  in  the  fall.  The  regu- 
lar rehearsal  evenings  are  on  Tuesday  and  Friday. 
At  the  Sangerfest  in  Buffalo  in  1860,  in  the  contest 
with  other  singing  clubs,  the  Arion  received  the  first 
prize.  The  dues  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  Lie- 
derkranz :  initiation,  S25  ;  annual  foes,  SI2  The 
following  are  the  officers  :  President,  C.  F.  Triacca  ; 
first  vice-president,  J.  O.  Hundt ;  second  vice-presi- 
dent, A.  Rueckel ;  treasurer,  F.  A.  Mensing  ;  finance 
secretary.  A.  Reickelt;  corresponding  secretary,  R. 
Schindler;  recording  secretary.  L.  Grill;  librarian, 
L.  Herder;  musical  director,  Carl  Anschiitz. 

THE    HARMONIE. 

The  finest  house  owned  by  any  German  club,  if 
not  indeed  hy  any  club  in  the  country,  is  that  recent- 
ly built  and  furnished  by  the  Harmoi'iie  Club  on  For- 
ty-second street,  between  Fifth  and  Sixth  avenues, 
fronting  the  Reservoir  Park. 


The  Ilarmonie  Club  was  organized  in  1852,  and' 
had  formerly  a  house  in  Eighth  street,  opposite  the 
Mercantile  Library  building.  The  new  building  was 
begun  in  September,  1865,  and  was  finished  at  the 
end  of  January,  1867.  Its  cost,  not  including  the 
land,  has  been  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  dollars.  The 
arcliitect  was  Mr.  Henry  Fernbach.  The  lot  is  one 
hundred  and  four  feet  front  and  one  hundred  feet 
deep  ;  the  building  eighty  feet  front  and  one  hundred 
feet  deep.  Twenty  feet  are  reserved  on  the  Fifth  ave- 
nue side  for  a  summer  garden  and  arbor,  to  be  planted 
with  vines  and  flowers  ;  with  refreshment  tables  at 
the  sides  and  a  fountain  in  the  centre. 

On  the  basement  floor  is  the  library,  the  room  for 
the  board  of  manafiement,  a  kitchen,  and  a  fine  and 
spacious  bowling-alley.  "I'be  library  comprises  about  ■ 
five  thousand  volumes  in  German,  French  and  Eng- 
lish, and  members  may  take  the  books  to  their  homes 
the  same  as  in  the  Mercantile  Librarj'.  The  entrance 
hall  on  the  main  floor  is  twelve  feet  wide  and  eighty 
feet  deep,  with  doors  opening  on  each  side  to  the 
gentlemen's  reception  rooms,  parlor,  dressing  rooms, 
reading  room,  and  private  dining  rooms  for  small  so- 
cial parties.  The  hall  leads  at  the  end  to  the  billiard 
room,  which  extends  the  whole  width  of  the  house, 
eighty-four  feet,  and  is  about  twenty  feet  wide. 

On  the  secohd  floor  is  the  large  ball  and  concert 
room,  about  60  feet  by  84,  with  high  ceiling  and  a  gal- 
lery. It  is  the  most  splendidly  finished  room  of  the 
kind  in  America,  and  the  members  claim  that  it  is 
not'surpassed  in  Europe.  No  expense  has  been 
spared  in  frescoing,  in  immense  mirrors,  in  chande- 
liers, and  in  every  sort  of  decoration,  to  add  to  its 
brilliancy.  The'frescoing  alone  cost  SS.OOO.  There 
are  five  chandeliers,  with  two  hundred  lights,  one  in 
the  centre  and  one  near  each  corner  of  the  room. 
Connecting  with  the  ball  room  are  ladies'  parlors  and 
dressing  rooms.  On  the  same  floor  also  is  the  every- 
day dining  room  or  restaurant.  One  pair  of  stairs 
above,  on  the  floor  which  communicates  with  the 
gallery  of  the  great  ball,  is  a  large  dining  room  run- 
ning along  the  whole  front  of  the  house,  capable  of 
seating  about  five  hundred  persons,  and  on  the  floor 
above  another  dining  room  of  the  same  size.  These 
are  intended  for  use  on  the  occasion  of  grand  balls  or 
concerts.  Many  of  the  floors  of  the  rooms  are  of 
beautiful  inlaid  work,  and  have  no  carpets.  All  the 
rooms  are  elegantly  furnished. 

The  club  numbers  about  three  hundred  and  twen- 
tv-five  members,  and  is  limited  to  four  hundred.  The 
German  language  is  princip.ally  spoken.  The  affairs 
of  the  club  are  under  the  control  of  a  board  of  man- 
agement. During  the  winter  season  there  is  usually 
a  reception,  ball  or  concert,  about  once  every  fort- 
night. It  docs  not  occur  on  a  regular  day,  but  is 
appointed  by  the  board  of  management,  and  notice  is 
sent  to  the  rnembers.  During  the  winter  there  are 
generally  four  or  five  grand  balls,  attended  by  per- 
haps five  hundred  or  more  persons.  The  concerts 
are  given  hy  the  best  artists  who  can  be  procured. 
At  the  last  which  was  given,  Thomas,  Wolfsohn  and 
other  distinguished  artists  were  engaged.  Sometimes 
a  little  dancing  occurs  after  the  concert.  There  is  a 
glee  club  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  also  formed  among 
the  members.  The  officers  are  :  President,  M.  Sieg- 
mann  ;  Vice-President,  L.  Wackenheim  ;  Treasurer, 
Julius  Binge;  Secretaries,  L.  Cahn  and  M.  Bayer. 

THE    ALLEMANIA. 

The  Allemania  is  a  very  thriving  German  club 
which  has  been  in  existence  about  ten  years.  Its 
last  abiding  place  was  in  Lafayette  Place,  whence  it 
removed  to  the  fine  building  now  occupied  by  it  on 
the  south  side  of  Sixteenth  street,  near  IJnion  Square. 
It  is  about  thirty-seven  feet  front;  and,  with  the  ex- 
tension, one  hundred  and  seventy-eight  feet  deep. 

The  building  is  owned  by  the  club,  and  has  been 
bought  and  fitted  uyi  at  an  expense  of  over  a  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars,  subscribed  by  the  members. 
The  most  noticeable  room  of  the  house  is  theexeced- 
ingly  handsome  and  convenient  hall,  about  thirty-five 
feet  by  eighty  feet,  with  a  neat  stage — about  twenty 
by  twenty-five  feet — for  various  performances  by  the 
tnembers.  Saturday  evening,  April  13th,  two  very 
entertaining  pieces  were  played  by  members.  Short 
operas  are  also  performed  occasionally. 

The  Allemania  is  the  only  huge  club  which  has  a 
stage  for  tlieatrical  entertainments.  The  Progress,  a 
German  club  in  Twenty-tliird  street,  however,  gives 
occasional  private  performances.  This  hall  is  also 
used  for  concerts,  orations  and  soire'es.  The  first 
soiree  since  the  completion  of  the  hall  was  given 
March  5th.  Regular  receptions  are  given  every  Sat- 
urday evening,  and,  as  with  all  the  German  clubs, 
the  members  share  the  enjoyments  of  the  club  with 
their  f.imilies  or  lady  friends.  There  is  a  billiard 
room,  a  bowling  alley,  and  a  fine  dining  room.  The 
rooms  are  open  every  day.  The  officers  are  :  Presi- 
dent, I.  Hatnhnrger;  vice-president,  Wm.  Demuth  ; 
secretary,  E.H.Wimpfheimer;  treasurer,  L.  Illfelver 
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THE   GBKMANIA. 

The  Germania  Club  is  composed  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  our  German  citizens,  and  is  conducted  in  a 
manner  somewhat  similar  to  the  American  social 
clubs.  It  has  a  large  house  at  No.  104  Fourth  ave- 
nue, at  which  it  has  a  reading  room,  restaurant,  bil- 
liard room,  &c.  The  officers  are  :  President,  C. 
Holzapfel ;  secretary,  W.  Vogel ;  treasurer,  F.  Hoff- 
baner. 

THE  PROGRESS. 

The  Progress  is  a  pleasant  club  of  two  hundred 
and  fifteen  members,  having  the  house  No.  193 
Twenty-third  street,  between  the  Sixth  and  Seventh 
avenues.  It  is  social,  and  gives  dramatic  and  musi- 
cal entertainments  and  summer  picnics  and  excur- 
sions. The  club  has  its  own  restaurant  and  other 
conveniences  for  social  enjoyments.  It  is  mostly 
composed  of  young  men  in  business.  The  officers 
are — President,  Otto  Wolfsohn  ;  Vice  President,  Mr. 
Forsch  ;  Secretaries,  Philip  Frank  and  Mr.  Maas ; 
Treasurer,  Mr.  Bronner. 

THE    A8CHENBK0EDEI,. 

The  Aschenbroedel  is  a  club  composed  exclusive- 
ly of  musicians,  many  of  them  belonging  to  some  of 
the  orchestras  of  the  theatres.  Whenever  musicians 
are  wanted  for  any  large  orchestra  they  can  also  be 
obtained  at  this  club.  The  club  has  occupied  for 
nearly  two  years  a  pleasant  house,  No.  74  East 
Fourth  street,  near  Second  avenue.  There  is  a  res- 
taurant, billiard  room,  library,  &c.,  and  the  members 
number  about  three  hundred.  Most  of  all  the  prin- 
cipal German  artists  of  the  city  belong  to  this  club. 
The  president  is  Francis  X.  Diller;  secretary,  W. 
Gebhardt. 


Gounod's  "Romeo  and  Juliet." 

From  the  London  Review- 

. . .  MM.Barbier  and  Carre,tlie  composer's  librettists, 
have  followed  Shakspeare's  version  of  Someo  and  Ju- 
liet, and  even  his  diction,  very  closely.  The  opera  is 
laid  out  in  five  acts,  with  pretty  nearly  the  same  per- 
sons in  the  drama  as  in  Shakspeare.  Act  I.  is  in  one 
set  scene,  representing  the  masque  at  Capulet's  house, 
the  stolen  march  of  Romeo  and  his  friends,  the  first 
meeting  of  the  lovers,  and  the  recognition  of  Romeo 
by  Tybalt.  Act  II.  is  also  in  one  set,  representing 
the  famous  balcony  scene,  and  is  devoted  entirely  to 
the  meeting  of  the  lovers.  Act  III.  is  divided  into 
two  scenes :  first,  a  front  scene,  representing  Friar 
Laurence's  cell.  Here  takes  place  the  celebration  of 
a  matin  service  by  the  holy  father  and  his  friars,  then 
the  marriage  of  Romeo  and  Juliet.  The  second 
scene,  a  set,  is  in  the  street  outside  Capulet's  house, 
and  the  business  transacted  in  it  comprises  the  double 
duel  between  Mercutio  and  Tybalt,  and  Tybalt  and 
Romeo,  the  arrival  of  the  Grand  Duke,  and  the  ban- 
ishment of  Romeo  amidst  the  mutual  recriminations 
of  adherents  of  the  Montagues  and  Capulets.  Act 
IV.  is  a  set,  representing  Juliet's  room.  The  action 
includes  a  grand  love  scene  for  Romeo  and  his  wife, 
the  swallowing  of  the  potion  by  Juliet,  and  the  des- 
pair of  the  household  in  finding  the  hope  of  the  Cap- 
ulets dead.  Act  V.  comprises  a  front  and  a  set 
scene.  In  the  former  Father  Laurence  learns  that 
his  instructions  to  Romeo  have  miscarried  ;  in  the 
latter,  the  "tomb  of  all  the  Capulets"  is  seen,  Romeo 
poisons  himself,  Juliet  awakes  only  to  find  her  lover 
dying,  and  the  opera  ends,  as  does  the  dralha,  with 
their  death. 

M.  Gounod  prefaces  his  opera  with  a  slight  intro- 
duction in  his  usual  manner,  to  which  the  standard 
overture  is  utterly  repugnant.  In  this  particular  in- 
stance, however,  its  musical  interest  is  heightened  by 
the  introduction  of  a  chorus  narrating,  exactly  a*^ 
Shakspeare  excites  it  in  his  prologue,  the  legend  of 
the  unfortunate  lovers  of  Verona.  'This  chorus  is 
unaccompanied  ;  and  it  will  always  be  found  diffi- 
cult, from  its  extreme  length,  to  get  it  sustained  in 
tune,  recited  as  it  is  nearly  on  a  monotone,  the  or- 
chestra coming  in  with  an  occasional  chord.  The 
first  act  is  full  of  a  charming  musical  and  dramatic 
interest.  The  valse — or  rather  mazurka — strain  to 
which  the  curtain  rises  is  one  of  those  catching  mo- 
tifs so  plentifully  scattered  through  Faust,  serving  as 
symphony  to  a  joyous  dancing  chorus  for  mixed 
voices  in  the  composer's  happiest  rein.  The  en- 
trance of  Juliet  with  her  father  is  marked  by  a  beau- 
tiful exclamation  for  the  tenors  and  basses,  expres- 
sive of  their  admiration  of  the  young  girl.  This  is 
echoed  by  the  soprano,  and  Juliet  is  introduced  in  a 
few  word's  by  Capulet.  The  childish  delight  of  the 
debutante  (for  such  she  is)  is  delightfully  expressed  in 
a  short  aria  in  5-4  time,  and  then  Capulet,  rallying 
Paris,  his  intended  son-in-law,  for  not  dancing,  sings 
a  jovial  strain  to  the  guests,  "Aliens!  jeunes  gens; 
allons  !  belles  dames,"  the  refrain  of  which  is  repeat- 
ed in  chorus.     The  music  of  Capulet,  wo  may  here 


remark  at  onco,  is  admirably  characteristic — full  of 
bonhommie,  hospitable  intention,  and  yet  not  lacking 
a  certain  tenderness  where  Juliet  is  the  subject.  The 
dance  js  resumed,  and  by-and-bye,  Romeo,  Mercutio, 
and  a  small  band  of  friends,  to  act  as  semi-chorus, 
enter  on  their  prank.  Romeo  is  rather  disturbed  by 
a  presage  of  misfortunes  induced  by  a  dream,  which 
gives  occasion — the  stage  being  free — for  the  ballad 
of  "Queen  Mab,"  sung  by  Mercutio,  sotto  voce,  to  a 
wonderfully  descriptive  accompaniment  of  full  or- 
chestra, pianissimo.  Of  the  many  quaint  and  clever 
things  Gounod  has  done,  this  is  one  of  the  quaintest 
and  cleverest.  Juliet  and  the  other  guests  re-enter — 
Romeo  is  struck  by  her  beauty,  manages  to  crave  an 
interview,  which  by-and-bye  gives  rise  to  a  charming 
duettino,  in  the  shape  of  a  madrigal,  "Ange  adora- 
ble." 'This  simple  little  number  will,  we  can  safely 
prophecy,  enjoy  an  extended  popularity  both  on  the 
stage  and  off.  The  remainder  of  the  act  is  taken  up 
by  the  recognition  of  Romeo  by  Tybalt,  the  despair 
of  Juliet  at  finding  who  the  stranger  is  she  already 
loves  and  the  reprise  of  the  refrain  of  Capulet's  song, 
to  which  the  act-drop  descends.  This  act  is  admira- 
ble in  every  respect.  There  is  not  a  redundant  note, 
and  the  stage  business  is  full  of  excitement. 

In  the  second  act,  M.  Gounod  approaches  more 
closely  to  the  crucial  test  in  which  so  many  have 
failed.  Here  Romeo  evades  his  friends,  and  seeks  his 
mistress.  The  entr'acte  to  which  the  curtain  rises  in 
the  Balcony  scene  is  a  species  of  reverie,  or  rather 
cradle-song  (to  speak  descriptively),  in  6-8  rhythm, 
orchestrated  with  the  most  voluptuous  softness,  in 
perfect  keeping  with  "moonlight  on  a  lady's  bower." 
Romeo's  serenade,  which  naturally  occurs  here,  is 
exceedingly  effective.  One  phrase  is  full  of  passion, 
and  will  have  an  immense  effect,  sung  with  the  re- 
quisite voice;  Juliet  appears  at  the  balcony,  and  so- 
liloquizes exactly  as  in  the  play.  Romeo  announces 
his  presence,  but  scarcely  has  he  done  so, when  a  noise 
off  is  heard,  and  the  lovers  retire  only  in  time  to  es- 
cape discovery  by  a  number  of  the  servants,  who  sus- 
pect that  Romeo  is  lurking  about.  The  Nurse  is 
brought  on  (she  has  previously  appeared  in  the  first 
act),  and  after  a  few  comic  insinuations  that  it  is  her 
beauty  which  allures  young  scapegraces  thither,  and 
a  choral  invocation  of  wrath  on  the  heads  of  the  Mon- 
tagues, the  intruders  go  off.  Romeo  re-appears, 
meets  Juliet,  and  the  anticipated  duet  begins  in  ear- 
nest. It  is  an  attempt — both  on  the  part  of  the  li- 
brettist and  the  composer — to  realize,  passage  by  pas- 
sage, the  exquisite  picture  limned  by  Shakspeare, 
and  we  believe  that  the  effort  is  entirely  successful. 
Gounod  has  managsd  to  portray  a  young  girl's  heart 
in  this  opera,  most  marvellously.  In  the  first  act 
Juliet's  music  is  that  of  an  ingenue;  in  the  second  it 
is  still  naire,  but  a  thought  more  tender;  in  the  lat- 
ter portion  of  the  work  it  rises  to  dignity  which  the 
catastrophe  demands.  The  ensemble  of  the  Balcony 
duet,  "De  cet  adieu  si  douce  est  la  tristesse,"  is  upon 
an  exceedingly  simple  theme  in  A,  3-4  tim'e,  and  is 
worked  out  in  a  long  decrescendo  on  the  words"jusqu'k 
demain" — sinking  to  a  mere  whisper,  the  effect  of 
which  is  simply  beautiful.  It  has  all  the  poetry  of 
the  duet  in  faust  with  more  delicate  manipulation. 
After  the  long  good  night,  the  instrumental  reverie 
which  began  the  act  is  resumed  piano,  and  Romeo  re- 
cites a  prayer  in  monotone  for  his  love  as  she  retires, 
and  the  curtain  descends. 

Act  III.  opens  with  ecclesiastical  music.  A  cav- 
atina,  with  chorus,  for  Frere  Lanrent,  in  the  severest 
Church  manner,  is  followed  by  the  entrance  of  Ro- 
meo, and  subsequently  the  marriage  of  the  lovers. 
The  invocation  for  the  father  {prima  basso  cantante)  is 
exceedingly  fine,  and  is  followed  by  a  trio  and  quar- 
tet for  Romeo,  Juliet,  the  Nurse,  and  Friar  Laurence, 
in  canto  fermo,  which  is  very  effective.  The  second 
scene  of  this  act  begins  with  a  page's  song — the  page 
in  question  being  invented  for  Romeo,  to  bear  the 
burden  of  the  mezzo-soprano  music  (of  contralto  mu- 
sic there  is  none).  This  song,  in  2-4  time,  and  in  the 
orthodox  two  verses,  is  a  pretty  fable,  extemporized 
by  MiVI.  Barbier  and  Carre,  on  the  amours  of  two 
doves — and  in  a  sparkling  refrain,  "Gardez  bien  la 
belle,"  the  page  (rather  imprudently,  we  think), 
warns  the  Capulets  to  look  after  their  dove,  who  will 
otherwise  escape  them.  On  this  follows  what  M. 
Gounod  calls  his  Jinole,  hnt  which  will  be  more  easi- 
ly understood  if  we  describe  it  as  consisting  of  sever- 
al long  recitative  scenes,  and  finishing  with  a  chorus. 
The  scenes  in  point  describe  the  duels  between  Mer- 
cutio and  Tybalt,  and  Tybalt  and  Romeo.  Here,  no 
doubt,  the  composer  felt  that  he  was  treading  on  del- 
icate ground,  after  the  duel  trio  in  Faust ;  at  all 
events  in  Romeo  and  Juliet  the  quarrels  are  rapidly 
accomplished  in  recitative,  and  the  fighting  is  as  rap- 
idly done  to  allegro  passages  for  orchestra.  No  great 
point  is  made  of  Mercutio's  death.  The  inhabitants 
throng  In — the  women,  and  then  all  the  chorus,  in- 
voking imprecations  on  the  feud  that  costs  them  so 
much  blood  ;  the  rival  houses  also  expressing,  by  the 


voices  of  their  respective  retainers,  their  undying 
hatred  towards  each  other.  A  brilliant  cortege,  quite 
worthy  to  be  a  companion  march  to  the  famous  pro- 
cession music  of  the  Reine  de  Saba,  is  now  beard  off, 
and  the  Duke  and  Court  appear.  The  Duke  cen- 
sures the  rioters,  banishes  Romeo,  and,  with  the  re- 
prise of  the  double  quartet  and  chorus,  the  act  ends. 
On  the  whole,  wo  recognize  less  of  Gounod  in  this 
part  of  the  opera  than  in  any  other,  and  trace  a 
strong  resemblance  to  certain  portions  of  Meyerbeer's 
Huguenots  in  the  ensemble  st  the  close  of  the  act. 

Act  the  fourth  is  full  of  beauties.  The  prevailing 
tone  is  sadness — for  Romeo  has  to  leave  his  mistress 
— she  has  to  counterfeit  death  and  seek  the  tomb  to 
meet  him  again — and  the  climax  of  the  act  is  tlie  des- 
pair of  Capulet  over  the  supposed  dead  body  of  his 
child.  The  grand  duo  is  written  more  in  what  may 
be  called ybnn,  than  anything  of  this  nature  Gounod 
has  yet  penned.  The  first  ensemble,  in  12  8,  is  ex- 
ceedingly elaborate,  and  worked  out  patiently  and 
consistently.  It  expresses  their  mutual  passion  for 
each  other,  and  is  followed  by  some  of  the  compo- 
ser's loveliest  descriptive  writing,  on  the  charming 
episode  of  the  lark  and  the  nightingale.  All  this  is 
done  exquisitelv,  and  tlie  last  ensemble,  a  farewell,  is 
written,  4-4  time,  largely  and  powerfully.  Of  its  ef- 
fect on  the  stage  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever. 
Juliet's  grand  air  occurs  in  this  act,  and  is  in  fact  a 
drinking  song,  prefaced  by  a  long  recitative  descrip- 
tion of  the  horrors  she  may  encounter  in  the  vault 
after  drinking  the  potion.  Love,  however^,  prevails,* 
and  animates  her  aria — "Je  hois  a  toi !"  This  num- 
ber is  not,  in  our  opinion,  effective,  vocally  consider- 
ed, and  is  written  in  an  exceedingly  difficult  manner. 
The  despair  of  Capulet— the  dirge  music  in  the  or- 
chestra—are all  perfect,  and  fitly  wind  up  an  act  full 
of  rare  beauties,  both  mu-^ical  and  dramatic. 

The  tomb  scene  in  the  last  act  consists  entirely  of 
a  duet.  Here  Gounod  has  narrowly  considered  the 
exigenciesof  the  situation,  and  has,  to  our  thinking 
most  judiciously,  thrown  this  fourth  and  last  duo 
into  purely  dialogue  form.  There  are  only  a  few 
bars  of  ensemble,  when,  in  the  deliriuni  of  love  in 
death,  they  recall  a  passage  of  the  marriase  hymn  of 
the  third  act.  This  is  mosf  artistically  done,  along 
with  a  strain  of  the  lark  from  the  duo  of  the  fourth 
act.  In  this  manner,  and  by  eschewing  every  tempta- 
tion to  delay  the  march  of  the  plot  by  concerted  ef- 
fects, M.  Gounod  hurries  on  the  tragic  end  of  the 
opera.  It  had  been  supposed  that  an  apotheosis  of 
the  lovers  would  follow ;  but  it  does  not  appear  in 
the  score  we  have  seen.  Probably  the  master  feared 
that  after  Faust,  La  Reine  de  Saba,  and  Mireille,  even 
the  sound  of  angelic  harps  would  be  tame  and  con- 
ventional. If  this  was  his  view  we  entirely  agree 
with  him. 

Such  is  a  brief  and  necessarily  imperfect  account 
of  the  new  opera,  the  production  of  which  has  been 
awaited  so  long  and  so  anxiously  by  the  musical 
world.  We  may  remark  on  it,  in  conclusion,  that  it 
is  by  far  the  most  concatenated  and  elaborate  work 
written  by  its  gifted  author.  His  eccentricities  are 
toned  down  in  such  a  manner  that  they  are  entitled 
to  be  considered  as  an  inseparable  part  of  a  style 
thoroughly  and  boldly  original.  In  Romeo  and  Ju- 
liet will  be  found  the  old  distaste  for  elaborate  j?nate, 
without  which  it  has  hitherto  been  thought  no  great 
operatic  reputation  could  be  gained.  But  no  man 
can  be  equally  great  in  all  directions  ;  and  if  Meyer- 
beer or  Verdi  would  have  written  a  stronger  third 
act  than  we  find  in  the  new  work,  we  question  if 
either  of  them  could  have  written  the  gracious  love- 
music  which,  after  all,  is  the  one  great  condition  of 
Romeo  and  Juliet.  In  the  instrumentation  Gounod 
has  surpassed  himself — and  what  that  means  every 
student  of  orchestration  will  know.  That  the  work 
as  a  whole  will  greatly  enhance  its  composer's  repu- 
tation, we  do  not  for  a  moment  doubt;  and  we  have 
equally  little  hesitation  in  predicting  for  it  an  honor- 
able abiding  place  in  the  lyrical  theatres  of  this  coun- 
try. 


wnt  S^broEh 


Paris. 

The  Correspondent  of  the  London  Orchestra  (April 
24)  begins  his  letter  thus  : 

"I  am  thoroughly  sick  of  the  Exhibition  and  the 
Pianos-Chickering — especially  the  latter.  You  hear 
nothing  now  but  of  Chickering  pianos  ;  you  read 
nothing  now  but  Chickering-pianos ;  and  I  believe 
some  enthusiasts  would  eat  Chickering  pianos,  if  they 
were  digestible  You  know  how  insufferable  an 
American  is,  when  he  gets  upon  his  "institutions." 
Well,  the  Chickering  piano  is  an  American  institu- 
tion, and  Paris  is  full  of  Americans  ;  so  you  can  im- 
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agine  how  we  are  worried  with  the  unending  praises 
of  that  instrument.  The  papers  too— theFrench  pa- 
pers— are  shameful  toadies,  and  fill  their  columns 
with  Chickering.  I  believe  the  Messieurs  Chicker- 
ing  are  over  here  from  New  York,  and  carry  about  a 
portable  piano  with  them  info  society,  for  ihe  pur- 
pose of  impressing  everybody  with  its  superiority  to 
all  other  instruments  from  tiie  days  of  David  down- 
wards. I  only  hope  I  shall  not  come  across  them  : 
that's  all ! 

The  same  writer  chronicles  the  success  of  Gou- 
nod's Romeo  and  Juliet  (described  on  another  page)  : 

Tlie  execution  was  first-rate ;  Mme.  Carvalho  is 
the  ideal  Juliette,  graceful,  impassioned,  tender,  and 
full  of  fire  ;  nor  has  her  voice  ever  sounded  to  better 
advantage.  Her  part  was  a  round  of  ovations.  Mi- 
ehot  delivered  himself  of  some  Cj^e^s  deforce  which 
were  not  expected  of  him  ;  in  fact  lie  was  too  eager  ; 
his  voice  will  never  stand  against  such  a  strain  if  he 
do  not  curb  his  impetuousness.  Cazaux,  Puget, 
Troy,  Biirre,  and  the  rest  worked  arduously  and 
well.  Decorations,  costumes  and  the  general  mise- 
en-scene  first-rate,  for  no  expense  has  been  spared  by 
the  Lyrique  directorate. 

At  the  Opera,  the  "Africaine"  has  been  resumed, 
for  the  purpose,  as  it  was  said,  of  givingsome  repose 
to  the  artists  who  perform  in  "Don  Carlos" — the 
greater  part  of  the  said  artists,  however,  being 
heard  both  in  the  one  opera  and  the  other.  Mile. 
Battu  played  Se'lika  with  much  talent.  When  "Don 
Carlos"  was  resumed,  there  was  a  thin  house,  and  a 
considerable  diminution  of  the  ordinary  receipts. 
The  Opera  Comique  is  still  playing  "Mignon"  and 
the  "Fits  da  Brigadier,"  and  occasionally  the  "  Voyage 
en  Chine  ;"  but  as  these  are  beginning  to  be  some- 
what use's,  vve  are  told  to  look  for  the  coming 
"Etoile  du  Nord"  and  "Robinson  Crusoe"  by  way  of  a 
refresher  to  the  habitues  of  this  house.  At  the  Ital- 
iens  "Columella"  is  frequently  given  ;  and  there  are 
good  houses  when  Adelina  Patti  sings  with  the  fa- 
mous tenor  Fraschini,  but  on  other  occasions  the  at- 
tendance is  comparatively  sniall.  The  Bouffijs  is 
closed,  and  it  is  not  yet  precisely  known  under  whose 
auspices  the  theatre  will  re-open.  Report  says  that 
Offenbach  is  likely  to  connect  himself  with  it,  in 
which  case  there  might  be  some  hope  of  a  revival  of 
prosperity  for  this  place  of  amusement. 

The  competition  opened  by  the  Imperial  Commis- 
sion of  the  Exhibition,  in  order  to  obtain  a  Cantata 
and  a  Hymn  of  Peace  worthy  of  France  and  the  great 
events  of  the  summer  of  1867,  closed  on  the  15th. 
The  productions  of  the  successful  candidates  are  to 
be  sung  at  the  grand  international  festival  to  take 
place  in  the  month  of  July  next.  The  poets — if  we 
are  to  call  the  competitors  poets — have  responded  to 
the  call  of  the  Imperial  Commission  with  an  exces- 
sive empressement.  They  have  sent  in  the  words  of 
no  fewer  than  3,500  cantatas,  and  taking  the  average 
length  of  these  at  100  verses,  we  have  350,000  verses. 
Then,  of  the  hymns  of  peace  there  are  2,500.  The 
extent  of  the  poetry  of  the  latter  having  been  limited, 
the  authors  have  been  obliged  to  restrict  their  inspi- 
rations to  three  strophes  of  eight  verses  each — that  is, 
for  the  2,500  hymns  60,000  verse.s— in  all  6,000  pro- 
ductions and  410,000  verses.  The  special  literary 
and  musical  committee  have  not  shrunk  from  the 
enormous  magnitude  of  the  task  imposed  upon  them 
in  having  to  decide  upon  the  merits  of  so  vast  an  ac- 
cumulation of  manuscripts.  Under  the  presidency 
of  M.  Auber  they  set  bravely  to  work,  and  are  in- 
cessantly engaged  in  their  laborious  investigations, 
being  actuated  with  the  strongest  desire  to  arrive  at  a 
just  decision.  The  successful  candidates  will  each 
receive  a  price  of  5,000  fr.  and  a  gold  medal. 

London. 

The  Choir,  of  May  4,  gives  us  the  following  brief 
summary  of  a  fortnight's  music. 

RoTAL  Italian  Opeka. — Fra  Diavolo,  L' Afri- 
caine, Un  Ballo  in  Maschera,  and  Masaniello  have 
been  the  operas  of  the  past  fortnight.  In  the  first 
two  Mile. Lucca  sustained  the  chief  role.  In  Un  Ballo 
Mile.  Nau  made  her  dehut  as  Oscar.  Her  figure  is 
very  small — almost  childish,  in  fact — hut  her  voice 
and  style  of  singing  enabled  her  to  do  ample  justice  to 
the  music,  and  she  promises  to  be  a  useful  addition 
to  the  company.     Signor  Graziani  was  the  Renato. 

Her  Majesty's  Theatre  was  opened  for  the 
season  last  Saturday  with  Mozart's  Nozze  de  Figaro, 
one  of  the  most  potent  attractions  in  last  year's  pro- 
gramme. The  "cast"  is  nearly  the  same  as  before, 
with  Mile.  Titiens  as  the  Countess,  Mile.  Sinico  as 
Susanna,  and  Mr.  Santley  as  the  Count.  How  Mile. 
Titiens  sang  "Dove  sono"  we  need  hardly  state  ;  her 
voice  is  as  fine  as  ever,  and  her  remarkable  power  of 
vocalization   still  magnificent.     The  same  must  be 


said  of  Mile.  Sinico  and  Mr.  Santley,  who 
were  loudly  encored  in  the  duet  "Crudel  perche," 
and  in  other  places.  Mr.  Charles  Lyall,  whose 
agreable  though  light  tenor  voice  we  have  frequently 
mentioned  in  our  concert  notices,  made  his  first  ap- 
pearance as  Basilio,  one  of  the  smaller  parts  of  the 
opera.  He  sang  and  acted  well,  though  he  hardly 
had  a  fair  opportunity  of  showing  his  powers.  The 
band  and  chorus,  under  Signor  Arditi,  were  as  excel- 
lent as  ever. 

Crystal  Palace.  On  the  20th  ult.  Mendels- 
sohn's flymn  o/ Praise  was  performed  at  the  first  of 
the  two  extra  concerts,  the  orchestral  portions  of  the 
Sn/bnia- Cantata  being  splendidly  played  under  Mr. 
Manns's  direction.  The  choruses  were  not  so  satis- 
factory. Last  Saturday  the  winter  concerts  were 
brought  to  a  definite  conclusion'by  a  magnificent  per- 
formance of  Beethoven's  Symphony,  No.  7.  .  .  'The 
concert-room  was  densely  packed,  anxious  listeners 
stretching  their  necks  into  the  doors  to  catch  a  note. 
A  novelty  was  introduced  in  the  programme  in  the 
shape  of  a  new  Pianoforte  Concerto  from  the  pen  of 
Mr.  Benedict,  who  conducted  his  work  in  person,  and 
received  a  hearty  welcome  from  the  audience  and  the 
band.  Mme.  Arabella  Goddard  gave  a  fine  inter- 
pretation of  the  Concerto,  which  consists  of  three 
movements — allegro  moderato,  andante,  and  rondo  al- 
legretto. It  abounds  in  brilliant  passages  for  the  pi- 
anoforte, and  it  is  well  suited  to  Mme.  Goddard's 
splendid  powers  of  execution.  We  shall  hope  to  re- 
new our  acquaintance  with  it  on  a  future  occasion. 
The  vocalists,  on  Saturday,  were  Miss  Edith 
Wynne,  whose  very  fine  singing  of  the  famous  scena 
from  Der  Freisclmls,  with  the  lovely  air  well  known 
in  its  English  version  as  "Softly  sighs  the  voice  of 
evening,"  received  a  well-deserved  encore;  Miss 
Bramer,  who  choose  two  songs  by  Mozart,  and  Mr. 
Wilford  Morgan,  the  new  tenor,  who  was  more  suc- 
cessful in  Molique's  serenade  than  in  the  "Slumber 
song"  from  Masaniello.  The  overture  to  William 
Tell  closed,  what  was,  in  our  opinion,  rather  too  long 
a  programme,  although  we  could  hardly  have  wish- 
ed to  lose  a  number  from  it.  The  1st  of  May  is  the 
signal  for  the  directors  to  put  forth  their  programme 
for  the  coming  season,  which,  so  far  as  musie  is  con- 
cerned, will  contain  the  usual  features — opera  con- 
certs, choral  festivals  of  the  Metropolitan  schools,  and 
in  addition  a  grand  festiv.al  concert  on  the  26th  of 
June,  under  Mr.  Costa's  direction,  at  which  the  ar- 
tists from  the  two  opera  houses,  and  all  the  musical 
celebrities  of  London  will  appear.  The  proceeds  are 
to  be  devoted  to  the  fund  for  restoring  the  portion  of 
the  Palace  recently  destroyed  by  fire.  The  directors' 
policy  has  always  been  pro  bono  publico, 

Berlin.  The  Symphony  Soiree  of  the  Royal 
Orchestra,  on  the  29  ult.,  celebrated  the  25th  year  of 
these  concerts.  Besides  various  classical  works, 
there  was  a  Prologue  spoken  by  Johanna  Wagner, 
and  25  new  Variations  composed  expressly  by  Tau- 
bert.  Of  the  238  Symphony  Soirees  thus  far  given, 
Capellmeister  Taubert  alone  has  conducted  209. — 
In  the  preceding  Soirfe  were  given  Cherubini's 
Abencerages  Overture,  Beethoven's  Egmont  music, 
and  his  Septet  with  all  the  strings  of  the  orchestra 
(14  first  violins),  and  wind  instruments.  The  exe- 
cution is  said  to  have  been  a  marvel  of  virtuosity. — 
The  second  Cecilia  concert,  under  Radecke,  gave 
Beethoven's  "Ruins  of  Athens  ;"  Schumann's  piano 
Concerto,  played  by  Ehrlich  ;  the  Lordey  finale  and 
the  42nd  Psalm  of  Mendelssohn. 
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Music  in  Boston.— Review  of  the  Season, 
1866--7. 
That  the  past  season  has  been  richer  than  we 
ever  before  experienced,  both  in  the  number  of 
concerts,  the  quality  of  programmes,  and  the  gen- 
eral excellence  of  performance,  our  columns  have 
continually  shown.  Equally  remarkable  is  the 
short,  decided  manner  in  which  this  rich  season 
has  come  to  a  close  ;  earlier  than  usual,  for  very 
naturally  there  was  a  simultaneous  surcease  of 
appetite  after  such  continuous  high  living.     The 


end  was  noble,  worthy  of  the  whole — the  Ninth 
Symphony  and  the  Oratorios — well  could  we  be 
content  to  leave  it  there,  with  the  best  last. 
And  so  the  musical  season,  as  we  look  back  upon 
it,  has  a  certain  wholeness ;  we  see  it  round  and 
ripen  and  like  a  ripe  fruit  drop  at  once.  With 
more  than  usual  satisfaction  we  may  count  up  the 
works  of  master  composers,  in  all  forms,  which 
these  months  have  given  us.  The  list  of  fine 
works  which  have  been  heard  in  Boston  will  com- 
pare not  meanly  this  time  with  that  of  any  Eu- 
ropean city. 

I.  Obchestrai,  Music. 

From  Nov.  23  to  April  12,  the  Harvard  Musi- 
cal Association  have  given  ten  "Symphony  Con- 
certs," eight  in  the  regular  subscription  series 
(only  SI.?;  last  year),  beside  the  benefits  for  the 
Cretans  and  for  the  Orchestra.  This  orchestra 
numbered  52  instruments.  The  popular  Wednes- 
day Afternoon  concerts  of  the  Orchestral  Union 
(about  30  instruments)  began  later  than  usual, 
last  week  in  February,  and  were  eirjht  in  num- 
ber ;  they  might  have  gone  on  a  month  longer  to 
advantage,  had  not  other  engagements  of  the 
Music  Hall  prevented.  Every  one  of  these  18 
concerts  has  given  us  a  good  Symphony,  as  well 
as  other  good  things.     Here  is  the  list : 

a).  Symphonies.  (^Symphony  Concerts )  : 
Beethoven,  Nos.  3  (Eroica),  5,  7,  8,  and  9  (Cho- 
Ta.\)  ; — Mozart,  in  E  flat,  and  the  smaller  of  the 
two  without  Minuet,  in  D ; — Schumann,  No.  2 
(C  major),  and  4  (D  minor)  ; — Gade,  No  1  (G 
minor). — Orchestral  Union:  Beethoven,  Nos.  1, 
6  and  8 ; — Mozart,  in  E  flat,  and  in  D  major  ; — 
Mendelssohn,  in  A  minor  ; — Gade,  in  C  minor 
(twice). — Beethoven's  No.J  was  heard  again  in 
Mrs.  Gary's  benefit  concert. 

J).  GoNCEKTOS.  Symphony  Concerts :  Beetho- 
ven, for  Piano,  No.  2,  in  B  flat  (B.  J.  Lang),No. 
4,  in  G,  (H.  Leonhard)  ;  for  Violin,  in  D,  1st 
movement  (Carl  Kosa)  ;— Mendelssohn,  Violin, 
(tviice,  G.  Kosa  and  Camilla  Urso)  ; — Schumann, 
in  A  minor  (0.  Dresel)  ; — Henselt,  in  F  minor, 
op.  14  (C.  Petersilea)  ; — Norbert  Burgmiiller,  in 
F-sharp  minor  (E.  Perabo)  ; — Hummel,  in  A  mi- 
nor (J.  G.  D.  Parker). — Orchestral  Union:  Men- 
delssohn, for  Piano,  in  G  minor  (Petersilaa)  ; — 
Weber,  do,  in  E  flat  (H.  Daum),  and  Concert- 
stiick  (Alice  Dutton).. — The  Mendelssohn  Violin 
Concerto  was  also  played  once  more  by  Mme. 
Urso,  in  a  miscellaneous  concert  given  for  her 
benefit.  '  The  second  Concerto  of  Beethoven,  and 
those  by  Schumann  (in  the  complete  form),  Hen- 
selt and  Burgmiiller  were  new  to  Boston. 

Besides  these  the  Parepa  concerts  (very  mis- 
cellaneous in  their  programmes)  brought  us : 
Spohr's  Violin  Concerto  in  G  (Rosa)  ;  single 
movements  of  Schumann's  piano  Concerto  (play- 
ed by  Mills)  ;  do.  of  Chopin's  in  E  minor;  Mili- 
tary Concerto  by  Lipinski  (Kosa)  ;  part  of  the 
Mendelssohn  Violin  Concerto  (Kosa),  &c.  And 
a  concert  of  the  "N.  E.  Conservatoire"  had  for  a 
novelty  Mr.  Goldbeck's  Concerto  in  D  (piano), 
played  by  himself. 

c).  Oyertures.  The  Symphony  Concerts 
have  given:  Gluok :  Iphigenia;  Mozart:  Zau~ 
berjiote,  Idomaneo ;  Weber  :  Euryanthe  ;  Beetho- 
ven :  Leonora  (No.  3),  Egmont;  Mendelssohn: 
Hebrides,  Melusina,  Ruy  Bias,  ]\Ieeress1ille(tmce,); 
Schubert:  Fierabras ;  Schumann:  Genoveva ; 
Cherubini:  Anacreon,  Les  Abencerages,  Wasser- 
trdger. — The  Orchestral  Union :  Mendelssohn  : 
"Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  Hebrides,  Meeres- 
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stille;  C\i^r\i\i\m:  Ahencerages,  Anacreon;  Beet- 
hoven :  Egmont ;  Weber :  FreyscliiUz,  Oberon. — 
The  Bateman,  Gilmore,  and  other  miscellaneous 
concerts  swell  the  list  by  the  Overtures  to  Tleim- 
kelir  mis  der  Freinde  (Mendelssohn),  Nozze  di 
Figaro,  Don  Giovanni,  Semiramide,  "Merry 
Wives"  (Nicolai),  and  more  not  readily  recalled. 
Of  course  there  are  always  a  plenty  of  the  light- 
er sort. 

J).  Miscellaneous.  Piano  with  Orchestra  : 
Schubert's  Fantasia,  op.  15,  as  arranged  by 
Liszt  (B.  J.  Lang)  ;  Mendelssohn,  Rondo,  op. 
29  (Perabo)  ;  Andante  spianato  and  Polonaise, 
op.  22,  Chopin,  (H.  Leonhard)  ;  Weber's  Polon- 
aise in  E,  trans(  ribsd  by  Liszt,  (Lang).  These 
were  in  the  Symphony  Concerts.  In  the  Or- 
chestral Union  :  Perabo  played  Mendelssohn's 
Capriocio  in  B  minor,  and  Miss  Joy  ('pupil  of 
Lang)  .the  Andante  Spianato,  &c.,  of  Chopin. — 
Under  this  head,  too,  we  may  mention  the  Toc- 
cata in  P  by  Bach,  orchestrated  by  Esser ;  Men- 
delssohn's Capriccio  Brillante,  piano  with  orch. 
n.  Chamber  Music. 

Concerts  of  this  character,  mostly  in  Chicker- 
ing's  hall,  have  been  very  numerous.  We  have 
missed  to  be  sure  the  hoped  for  series  by  Mr. 
Dresel,  and  by  Messrs.  Leonhard  and  Kreissmann. 
But  we  have  had  four  concerts  by  the  Mendels- 
sohn Quintette  Club — a  smaller  allowance  than 
we  have  been  wont  to,  to  be  sure,  of  string  Quar- 
tets, &c.,— but  never  more  choice ;  eight  piano 
concerts  by  Ernst  Perabo,  seven  of  which  were 
called  "Schubert  Matinees ;  five  "Schumann 
Soirees"  by  Carlyle  Petersilea  ;  three  "Beetho- 
ven Matinees"  by  Hermann  Daum  ;  a  Chamber 
concert,  by  Mme.  Parepa-Rosa  and  her  husband, 
with  Otto  Dresel ;  and  other  occasional  ones, 
— that  in  honor  of  Robert  Franz,  for  instance. 
Among  them  all,  as  well  as  in  the  larger  concerts, 
we  have  heard  for  the  first  time  many  solo  or 
concerted  pieces  by  great  composers,  particular- 
ly Schubert  and  Schumann.     Thus  of 

J.  S.  Bach  :  The  Chaconne,  for  Violin  ;  Violin 
Fugue  in  G  minor;  Air  and  Gavotte,  violin  and  pi- 
ano; Prffiludiam  in  A  minor,  piano;  Gavotte,  vio- 
lin ;  Concerto  in  C,  for  three  pianos,  (accompani- 
ments on  a  fourth  piano)  ;  Prelude  and  Fugue  in  E 
major,  and  do.  in  A  minor,  from  "Well-tempered 
Clavichord;"  Partita,  No.  6,  in  E  minor  (7  move- 
ments). 

Handel  :  Suite  in  D  minor,  piano. 

Haydn  :  String  Quartet  in  B  flat,  op.  69  ;  1st 
Trio  (in  G),  piano,  violin  and  'cello  (3  times). 

Mozart  :  Quintet  (strings)  in  G  minor. 

Beethoven  :  Quii.tet  in  E  flat,  op.  4  ;  Quartet, 
No.  10,  in  E  fiat,  op.  74  (twice)  ;  Sonata  in  C  mi- 
minor,  violin  and  piano ;  Sonata,  op.  47,  ("Kreut- 
zer"),  3  times  ;  Sonata  in  A,  'collo  and  piano ;  So- 
nata in  F,  horn  and  piano;  15  Variations,  with 
Fugue,  piano,  op.  35,  E  flat  (twice)  ;  Grand  Sona- 
ta, op.  106,  in  B  flat;  Sonata  for  piano  and  'cello, 
op.  102,  No.  1  ;  Sonata,  piano  and  'cello,  in  F,  op. 
5,  No.  1  ;  Sonata  for  piano,  op.  31,  No.  2,  D  minor  : 
Trio,  op.  70,  No.  2,  E  flat ;  Sonata,  piano  and  'cello, 
op.  5,  No.  2,  G  minor;  Sonata,  piano,  op.  10,  No. 
3,  in  D  ;  Trio  in  B  flat,  op.  97  (twice)  ;  Sonata,  pi- 
ano and  violin,  op.  24,  in  F  ;  Sonata,  piano,  op.  26, 
A  flat ;  Quartet  in  B  flat,  op.  18  ;  Sonata,  piano  and 
violin,  op.  30,  No.  1. 

HniviMEi, :  Grand  Septuor,  D  minor,  piano,  viola, 
horn,  &c.  (twice). 

Mendelssohn  :  Piano  Trio,  D  minor,  op.  49  ; 
String  Quartet  in  D,  op.  44;  Piano  Trio,  C  minor, 
op.  66  ;  Prelude  and  Fugue  in  E  minor,  piano,  from 
"Notre  Temps"  ;  Prelude  and  Fugue,  in  D  major ; 
Mdusina  Overture,  arr.  for  4  hands. 


MosciiELES  :  "Les  Contrastes,"  for  two  pianos, 
with  8  hands. 

ScHUBEKT  :  Piano  Trio  in  E  flat,  op.  100  (twice); 
Do.  inB  flat,  op.  99  (twice)  ;  Rondo  for  piano  and 
violin,  in  B  minor  ;  Fantasia,  op.  15,  piano  ;  Sona- 
ta, op.  122,  E  flat ;  Sonata,  B  major,  op.  147  ;  Sona- 
ta, op.  120,  A  major;  Sonata  in  C  minor  (dedicated 
to  Schumann)  ;  Rondo  in  E  minor,  op.  84,  No.  2, 
(four  hands)  ;  Fantasia  in  F  minor,  op.  103  (4  hands); 
Fantasia  in  Sonata  form,  in  G,  op.  78  ;  Variations 
(4  hands)  on  an  original  theme,  in  A  flat,  op.  35 ; 
Sonata,  F  minor,  op.  142  ("Four  Impromptus"), 
twice;  Sonata  in  B  flat  (posthumous)  ;  String  Quar- 
tet (posthumous)  in  D  minor. 

Schumann  :  Toccata  for  piano,  in  C,  op.  7 ; 
String  Quartet,  in  A,  op.  41,  No.  3;  Fantaisie,  pi- 
ano, op.  17  (in  three  movements) ;  Sonata,  F  sharp 
minor,  op.  11  ;  Sonata  in  G  minor,  op,  22  ;  Concer- 
to in  A  minor,  op.  54  (with  piano  accompaniment)  ; 
Variations  for  two  pianos  ;  Fantasie-Bilder,  op.  26 
(5  pieces)  ;  Quintet  in  E  flat,  op.  44  (piano  and 
strings);  three  Romanzas,  for  oboe  and  piano  ;  Ada- 
gio and  Allegro,  op.  70,  for  horn  and  piano ;  Canon, 
in  B  minor  ;  Etudes  Symphonirjues,  in  form  of  Varia- 
tions, op.  13  ;  Abendlied,  arr.  for  violin  and  piano  by 
Joachim. 

Chopin  :  Rondo  ;  Fantasie-Impromptu,  C-sharp 
minor,  op.  66  ;  Concerto  i&E  minor,  with  piano  ac- 
comp. ;  Concerto  in  F  minor,  with  quintet  accomp.; 
Prelude,  No.  15,  op.  28;  Etude,  No.  5,  op.  10; 
Scherzo  in  B  minor  (twice)  ;  Polonaise,  C-sharp  mi- 
nor ;  Andante  spianato  and  Polonaise ;  Berceuse, 
Waltz,  &e.,  &c. 

Henselt  :  Piano  Trio,  in  A  minor,  op.  24. 

WiENiAwsKi  :  "Legend"  for  violin. 

DnssEK  :  Sonata  for  piano  .and  violin,  in  B  flat. 

Rubinstein  :  String  Quartet  in  F,  op.  59. 

EiCHTEB  (of  Leipzig)  :  Sonata,  piano,  op.  27. 

Bekger  :  Sonata,  op.  7. 

NoBBERT  BnKGMOELLEB  :  Duet  for  piano  and 
clarinet,  in  E  flat,  op.  15. 

This  was  the  instrumental  music,  although  we  are 
not  able  to  make  the  list  entirely  complete.  We  have 
yet  to  enumerate  the  Oratorios,  &e. 

Organ  Concerts  in  the  Boston  Music  Hall  are 
still  kept  up  every  Wednesday  and  Saturday  noon. 
The  crowd  of  other  musical  engagements  has  pre- 
vented our  giving  much  attention  to  them  for  some 
months  past,  and  the  slight  additions  to  the  familiar 
repertoire  have  rendered  it  unnecessary.  The  per- 
formers for  the  most  part  have  been  Mrs.  Froiiock, 
Mr.  Lang,  Mr.  Thayer,  Mr.  Willcox,  or  Mr. 
Whiting.  The  programmes  show  frequently  a  sin- 
gle piece  of  Bach,  frequently  one  of  the  six  Mendels- 
sohn Sonatas,  now  and  then  an  organ  Concerto  of 
Handel  (Mr.  Thayer),  but  oftener  extracts  from  his 
Oratorios,  and  those  of  other  masters,  French  Offer- 
toires,  variations,  transcriptions  of  Overtures,  Sym- 
phony movements,  choruses,  songs,  &c.,  &c.  Natu- 
rally, in  so  many  concerts  (it  has  gone  on  now  for 
three  years  and  a  half),  and  with  so  many  organists, 
the  greater  part  of  what  is  fairly  available  for  snch 
use  has  been  nsed  over  and  over.  To  the  real  lover 
of  organ  music  it  is  a  comfort  to  feel  that  he  can 
drop  in  now  and  then  and  hear  a  good  Fugue  or 
Toccata  of  Bach,  or  something  else  that  is  edifying. 

Last  Wednesday  the  routine  was  somewhat  varied 
by  the  return  to  the  Organ,  after  long  absence  (most- 
ly in  Germany),  of  Mr.  John  K.  Paine,  who  pl.ayed 
with  all  his  rare  mastery  the  great  Passacoglia,  with 
its  wonderful  variations,  in  C  minor,  and  a  lovely 
Choral  Variation  {Choral  Vorspiel)  of  his  master. 
Bach  ;  a  Theme  with  Variations  by  Thiele  ;  as  well 
as  an  elaborate  and  very  effective  Fantasia  and  Fugue, 
and  a  sweet  and  tranquil  Larghetto  of  his  own  com- 
position, besides  improvising  to  the  great  satisfac- 
tion of  the  little  audience  who  had  come  out  on  one 
of  the  stormiest  of  days  to  hear  him. 


Mr.  a.  p.  Peck  has  his  Annual  Benefit  Concert 
this  evening  at  the  Music  Hall.  All  our  concert  go- 
ers know  who  Mr.  Pock  is,  and  have  reason  to  feel 
obliged  to  him.  The  duties  of  Superintendent  of 
that  Hall  are  not  light,  demanding  a  clear  head  and 
unruffled  temper,  and  Mr.  P.  has  done  his  part  in 
the  manifold  catering  for  our  musical  enjoyments  to 
the  satisfaction  of  all  parties.  He  should  bo  remem- 
bered; the  more  especially  now,  because  he  was  a 
loser  to  a  considerable  amount,  by  robbery,  during 
the  recent  fire  in  the  ticket  office.  He  announces  a 
very  attractive  list  of  artists :  Miss  Kellogg,  Miss 
Adelaide  Phillipps,  Miss  Nettie  Sterling, 
the  new  New  York  Contralto,  Mrs.  H.  M.  Smith, 
Mrs.  J.  S.  Gary,  Miss  C.  F.  Joy,  the  young  pian- 
ist, pupil  of  Mr.  Lang  ;  Mr.  Gustavus  Hall,  the 
fine  baritone  lately  returned  from  Europe;  Messrs. 
M.  W.  Whitney  (basso),  and  James  Whitney 
(tenor),  Mr.  E.  M.  Heindl,  Mr.  Willcox,  for  the 
Organ,  and  Mr.  Howard  M.  Dow,  accompanist. 

Salem,  Mass.  Last  Monday  evening  this  old 
town  rejoiced  in  its  first  "Symphony  Concert,"  giv- 
en by  Mr.  M.  S.  Downs,  with  the  aid  of  Miss  Ade- 
laide Phillipps  and  "the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra," under  the  direction  of  Mr.  B.  J.  Lang. 
The  object  was  to  raise  funds  towards  the  erection 
of  a  new  music  hall,  which  Salem  surely  ought  to 
have,  for  it  is  now  a  city,  and  has  some  very  musical 
people,  sending  quite  a  delegation  always  to  our  Or- 
atorios and  Symphony  Concerts  in  Boston.  The 
occasion  is  said  to  have  been  in  every  sense  most 
successful.     This  was  the  programme  : 

Symphony  No.  5-     Op.  57 Beetboven. 

"Oh  mio  Pernando,"  from  "Favorita" ,  .Donizetti. 

Overture  to  "A  Miiisumnier  Night's  Dream." 

Mendelssohn. 

Cuban  Song Gradyer. 

Concert  Waltz.     "The  Village  Swallows." J.  Strauss. 

Brindisi.     "Galathi§3." : Mass6. 

Wedding  March Mendelssohn. 

The  Chickering  Pianos  are  evidently  attract- 
ing the  chief  attention  in  the  musical  instrument  de- 
partment at  the  French  Exposition.  Witness  the 
reluctant  confession  of  an  Englishman— so  English — 
under  "Music  Abroad."  Our  own  ■correspondent 
(in  our  last),  though  he  gives  no  names,  must  mean 
the  Chickerings  ;  for  by  "the  American  system"  in 
pianos  we  take  it  we  are  to  understand  the  complete 
iron  frame,  first  invented  and  patented  by  Jonas 
Chickering  thirty  years  ago,  and  used  by  other  mak- 
ers since  the  patent  run  out. 

The  Transa-ipt  publishes  the  following  : 

The  Great  Organ  in  the  Plymouth  Church  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.,  is  the  largest  instrument  ever  built  in  the 
United  States.  Its  success  must  be  very  gratifying 
to  its  builders,  who  have  received  the  followmg  letter 
from  Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  pastor  of  the 
church ; 

Brookly-n,  N.  Y.,  May  7,  1867. 
Shssrs.  E.  ^.  G.  G.  Hooh,  Boston,  Mass. : 

Gentlemen — In  reply  to  your  request,  it  gives  me 
great  pleasure  to  express  my  admiration  for  the  no- 
ble organ  which  you  last  year  placed  in  Plymouth 
Churcli.  It  has  given  the  utmost  satisfaction,  and 
even  the  criticisms  that  have  been  made  upon  it 
were  complimentary  :  for  it  assumed  that  it  belonged 
among  the  very  first  of  remarkable  organs,  and  it 
was  criticized  from  that  high  point  of  view.  I  have 
yet  to  hear  one  member  of  Plymouth  congregation 
speak  of  it  but  with  delight  and  enthusiasm. 

For  myself,  though  I  was  welt  pleased  from  the 
first,  yet  every  week  my  pleasure  is  renewed,  and  my 
appreciation  of  its  noble  qualities  deepens.  I  owe 
you  an  unpayable  debt  of  gratitude,  and  it  ought  to 
afford  you  great  satisfaction  to  know  that  you  have 
built  an  instrument  so  admirable  and  grand,  that, 
hereafter,  it  must  be  mentioned  in  every  history  of 
the  organ,  and  continue,  for  generations,  to  be  quoted 
as  among  the  triumphs  of  skill. 

Some  of  the  best  effects,  particularly  in  the  bass, 
are  much  curtailed  by  the  position  in  which  it  stands. 
If  this  seem  to  some  faults  of  the  organ,  loe  know 
them  to  be  faults  of  the  place  where  it  is  constrained 
to  stand. 
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I  sliall  always  be  grateful  to  you  for  this  labor  of 
love,  as  I  am  sure  it  was,  as  well  as  of  great  skill,  and 
shall  count  that  church  happy  that  secures  your  in- 
struments.    I  am,  truly,  yours, 

Henrt  Wakd  Beechee. 


Paris,  April  22. — We  are  just  now  deluged  with 
concerts  :  concerts  in  the  open  air,  ditto  within  doors, 
at  all  hours  and  at  all  sorts  of  places.  Last  Sunday 
M.  Alard  gave  his  5th  Sevince  of  Chamber  Music  at 
the  Salle  Pleyel.  The  programme  included  Men- 
delssohn's Piano  Trio  in  C  minor ;  Beethoven's 
Quartet  in  D  major,  op.  18,  No.  3  ;  a  Theme  from 
the  "Magic  Flute"  arranged  for  piano  and  'cello  by 
Beethoven  ;  and,  lastly,  Mozart's  Quintet  in  G  mi- 
nor, with  the  lovely  Finale.  M.  Uiemer  was  the 
pianist. 

On  Thursday  evening  Joachim  gave  his  1st  Seance 
of  Cliamber  Music  at  the  Salle  Pleyel.  The  pro- 
gramme was  very  fine,  and  I  give  it  in  due  form  : — 

Quartet,  R  moll,  op.  59,  (strings) Beethoven. 

Trio,  B  dur,  op.  97,  (Piano) " 

Jacll,  .Toachim,  .Tacquard. 

2  Lieder,  (  "Wonne  der  TVehmuth," ** 

\  '^MigQOn." 

Mme.  Joachim . 

Romance,  Violin  polo,  G  dur " 

Quintet,  C  dur,  op.  29,  (atriug.s) *' 

All  Biethoven,  as  you  see,  and  a  rare  treat  it  cer- 
tainly was.  The  Trio — inu  particular — was  very  ad- 
mirably done,  and  the  lovely  Adagio  is  a  master- 
piece of  elaborate  treatment.  Mme.  Joachim  has  a 
superb  contriilto  voice,  full  and  rich  in  quality,  and 
sang  tlie  Mignon  with  a  passion  and  abandon  which 
are^baply — rare. 

On  Friday  afternoon  the  reign  of  out-door  musical 

entertainments  was  fairly  inaugurated   by  a  concert 

in  the  Champs   Elysees,    at  which   were  given  the 

following  selections  : 

1st  movement,   5th  Symphony Beethoven. 

2'id  movement,  5th  Si'Uiphony " 

Clarinet  Concerto Ton  Weber, 

Movement Haydn. 

2iid  movement  1st  Symphony Beethoven. 

1st  movement  2nd  Symphony " 

Certainly  not  dear  at  one  franc,  which  was  the  ad- 
mission fee. 

In  the  evening  Pasdelonp  gave  an  orchestral  con- 
cert at  the  Cirque  Napoleon,  and  here  are  the  attrac- 
tions : 

Portions  of  Lobgesang,  with  Chorus,  Soli,  S:c. 

Mendelssohn. 

Adagio,  Quintet,  op.  108 Mozart. 

(Clarinet  and  string  orchestra). 

Violin  Concerto,  H  minor Mendelssohn. 

M.   Joachim. 

1st  Part  of  "The  Creation." Haydn. 

Suite  for  Violin Bach. 

Minuet. — Gavotte. — Presto. 
Inflammatus,  (Stabat) Rossini. 

The  immense  building  was  crammed  and  packed 
with  people  an  hour  before  the  commencement  of  the 
Concert,  and  hundreds  were  unable  to  gain  admit- 
tance. The  attractions  of  the  evening  were  the  solos 
of  Joachim.  Never  have  I  heard  such  a  marvellous 
thing  as  his  rendering  of  the  Mendelssohn  Concerto. 
The  vast  audience  of  more  than  4000  persons  was 
breathlessly  quiet,  and  every  note  was  perfectly  dis- 
tinct even  in  the  more  remote  portions  of  the  audito- 
rium. 

When  he  had  finished,  I  was  fairly  appalled  by  the 
cur(/i7«(irt:p  of  applause  which  greeted  him.  The  tu- 
muli lasted  three  or  four  minutes.  These  enthusias- 
tic Gauls  cheered,  waved  their  hats,  their  handker- 
chiefs, and  acted  like  a  parcel  of  madmen.  The 
Bach  Suite  was  wonderfully  quaint  and  beautiful, 
and  it  was  an  interesting  study  to  see  how  loviriqly 
the  artist  played, as  if  in  tender  reverence  for  the  dead 
master.  r. 

Music  ia  tlie  Moravian  Villages. 

Nazareth,  Pa.,  Mat  B. — You  will  probably  be 
pleased  to  learn  that  a  musical  enthusiasm  survives 
all  the  mutations  of  time  in  this  ancient  village  of 
Nazareth,  a  Moravian  settlemect  that  began  in  1740, 


and  that  the  love  for  the  fine  art  of  tone  is  cultivated 
by  both  young  and  old. 

The  musical  history  of  our  place  dates  back  as  far 
as  178.5,  when  the  Principal  of  Nazareth  Hall 
instituted  a  "Collegium  Musicura,"  which  had  its 
weekly  reunions,  and  soon  gathered  around  it  all 
those  who  had  a  fondness  for  hymns  of  joy  and  glad- 
ness, the  bassoon,  flute,  clarionet  and  all  stringed  in- 
struments. Since  those  early  and  simple  days  many 
changes  have  taken  place  in  these  homes  of  the  Zin- 
zendorfian  people.  The  appreciation  of  the  beautiful 
in  the  forms  of  a  purely  aesthetic  religious  culture 
has,  in  some  degree,  waned  into  more  sensuous 
shapes,  and  the  most  fascinating  creed,  the  most 
child-like,  yet  purest  faith,  is  mingling  with  the  dross 
of  a  gaudy  and  commonplace  worship. 

But  amidst  all  this  decline  music  yet  lives.  Al- 
though it  has  passed  through  numerous  pauses  of 
neglect  and  indifference — when  the  works  of  the  great 
masters  were  laid  on  the  shelf,  and  the  violin,  violon- 
cello and  flute  were  discarded  and  forgotten, — ever 
and  anon  some  new  genius  springs  up,  and  inspires 
all  around  him  with  the  love  of  tone. 

At  this  time  we  are  fortunate  in  having  an  excel- 
lent Sextet  of  brass  wind  instruments  under  Mr. 
Beitel,  who  to  the  ease  and  self  enjoyment  of  a  prac- 
tical musician,  adds  the  most  admirable  skill  and 
precision.  In  addition  to  the  wind  instruments  of 
our  Sextet  and  military  band,  the  Mannercbor  of 
Nazareth  Hall,  consisting  chiefly  of  the  tutors  of  that 
aged  institution,  can  vie  in  point  of  classical  selec- 
tions and  perfect  training  with  most  of  the  German 
clubs  of  the  adopted  Vaterland. 

Then  we  have  some  reputable  pianists,  violinists, 
fl.tutists,  who  delight  our  little  musical  public. 
When  a  concert  of  both  vocal  and  instrumental  mu- 
sic js  given,  the  young  ladies  graciously  lend  a  help- 
ing hand,  and  thus  the  tout-ensembh  becomes  attrac- 
tive, and  frequently  challenges  the  attention  of  a  vet- 
eran critic  who  may  chance  to  lose  his  way  by  wan- 
dering into  these  retired  precincts. 

Last,  but  not  least,  is  the  youthful  Mannercbor, 
consisting  of  the  boys  of  the  Hall,  under  the  guidance 
of  their  teachers,  who  act  their  part  to  the  general 
satisfaction  of  the  audiences  attending  the  Entertain- 
ments, as  they  are  called,  which  are  invariably  given 
at  the  close  of  a  session. 

A  few  evenings  since  we  had  a  pleasant  soiree  of- 
fered us  in  aid  of  the  Southern  Relief  Fund,  the  pro- 
gramme of  which  was  as  follows  : 

Chorus,  "Schafer  Abend" Miiller. 

Orchestra,  "TrUumeauf  dem  Ocean". Gung'l. 

Mannercbor,  "Frosch  Cantate Kenning. 

Trio,  Le  Chalet ,  A.  MinlS. 

Vocal  Duet,  "Theorie  and  Praxis" Schafer. 

Orchestra,  Pot  Pourri  from  "Norma." Bellini. 

Violins,  Flute  and  Piano.     Quartet. 
Dialogue  by  3  pupils.     "Hob  and  Nob." 

Chorus.     March Salle. 

Orchestra,  Pot  Pourri  from  "Ernani" Verdi, 

Quartet.  ''Der  Kranke  Peter" Kuntz. 

Trio,  "From  "La  Fille  du  Reciment Donizetti. 

Orchestra,  Pot  Pouri  from  "II  Trovatore" Verdi. 

In  our  sister  village,  Bethlehem,  music  constitutes 
a  large  portion  of  recreative  thought,  and,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  respectable  body  of  dilettanti  to  be  found 
there,  schools  of  musical  instruction  are  numerous, 
and  great  facilities  offered  to  those  who  seek  profi- 
ciency in  the  art.  Many  celebrities  repair  to  Bethle- 
hem to  hear  and  be  heard,  and  the  whole  intellectual 
atmosphere  is  redolent  of  harmony. 

During  the  past  winter  the  Philharmonists  pro- 
duced, and  afterwards  repeated  twice,  Schumann's 
"Paradise  and  the  Peri,"  which  they  claim  to  have 
introduced  to  the  notice  of  an  American  public.  How 
true  the  claim  may  bo,  I  cannot  say,  having  no  data 
onthe  subject. 

Hero,  as  well  as  at  Nazareth,  the  struggle  is  with 
the  onward  moving  spirit  of  the  age,  with  the  "as 
the  world  goes,"  and  in  consequence,  the  "Star 
Spangled  Banner"  draws  a  larger  audience  than 
Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony  or  Mendelssohn's  "St. 
Paul."  J.  H. 
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Vooal,  V7ith  Piano  Acoompaniment. 

If  I  were  a  voice.     Song.  R.  King.  35 

A  beautiful  poem,  happily  united  to  music. 
Liebhart  Polka.    "Come,  come."        R.  Mulder.  60 
A  fine  polka,  in  the  first  place,  and  the  words 
which  are  set  to  it  are  elegant. 
Douglas,  tender  and  true.  Song. Lady  John  Scott.  30 
Author  of  words  unknown.    The  song  likely  to  be 
widely  known.    One  of  the  best  of  its  kind. 
Withered  flowers.     Song.  Schubert.  35 

Shower  of  tears.  "  "        35 

Both  belong  to  the  series  of  "The  Maid  of  the  Mill." 
and  are  fine  specimens  of  delicate  sentiment. 
Italy.    Bright  are  the  plains.  Song.  Mendelssohn.  SO 
The  Husband's  song.  "  "  25 

The  Homespell.  "  "  25 

The  first  gives  vent  to  the  young  composer's  enthu- 
siasm on  his  visit  to  Italy.    The  second  and  third  are 
good  "home  songs,"  the  homely  title  of  the  second 
hardly  indicating  its  sweet  musical  character. 
Bear  him  forth  through  the  night.' Song.  "7rc«c."  30 
0  handmaids  of  Irene.  Song  and  Chorus.     "         30 
The  first  full  of  deep  pathos,  and  the  second  very 
lively.    May  be  sung  as  a  "dialogue  chorus"  in  which 
form  it  is  used  in  the  "Queen  of  Seba,"  or  "Irene." 
Passing  my  door.     Song.  H.  Ahank.  30 

Come  and  meet  me  darling.  Song.        F.  Berger.  30 
Watching.  "    W.  G.  Wesibrook.  SO 

Alike  in  this,  that  they  are  in  that  peculiar  style 
which  is  most  likely  to  be  popular. 
Sing  me  to  sleep,  mother.  Song.  Anna  Burchard.  30 
Come  back  to  Kathleen.         "        "  "        30 

The  heart  can  ne'er  grow  cold.        "  "        30 

The  same  commendation  may  be  given  to  these  as 
to  the  last,  and  they  are  by  one  composer. 

Instrumental. 

Wedding  March  from  Mendelssohn.  Jaell.  90 

The  well-known  march,  made  into  a  sort  of  fantasia. 
The  Onset.     Galop  militiare.  Alphonso.  30 

En  Avant.    Pas  redouble.  Favarger.  50 

Bright  stirring  pieces  of  medium  difficulty. 
Hilda  waltz,  simplified.  4  hds.    Bellah.  35 

Bolero.     "Festival  and  Birth-day."  "   W.  lucho.  40 
Useful  for  practice,  and,  of  course,  well  arranged. 
Neither  are  difficult. 
Quinsigamond  March.  J.  C.  MurdocTc.  35 

Gen.  Shaler's  March.  E.  C.  B.  Bolder.  30 

Both  are  quite  bright  and  pretty,  and  not  hard. 
Ladies'  reception  March.  Nathnagle.  50 

Sounds  from  Panama.  Anna  Burchard.  30 

Anita  Waltz. 
Birth-day  Polka. 
Panama  Schottiseh. 

Three  pieces  of  very  graceful  character,  by  a  lady 
composer. 
Night-breezes.    Nocturne.  G.  D.  Wilson.  35 

>  By  a  good  musician  and  teacher ;  pleasing  and  use- 
ful. 
Le  Souvenir  Waltz.  C.  De  Janon.  50 

A  "sentimental"  walta,  but,  although  carrying  a 
simple,  graceful  melody  along,  is  quite  brilliant.    Of 
medium  difficulty. 
Tarentelle.  W.  Kuhe,  op.  117.  60 

To  be  played  very  swiftly,  and  a  good  epecimen  of 
the  kind  of  piece.    Fine  for  practice. 

Books, 

The  Musical  Scale.  By  Horace  P.  Biddle.  SI. 25 
A  theoretical  work  of  great  interest  and  value.  The 
theories  advanced  are  quite  original,  and  forcibly  pre- 
sented. 
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expense  in  obtaining  supplies.  Books  can  also  be  sent  at 
double  these  rates. 
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He  has  done  the  work  of  a  true  man, — 
Crown  him,  honor  him,  love  him. 

Weep  over  him,  tears  of  woman, 
Stoop  manliest  brows  above  him  ! 

O  dusky  mothers  and  daughters. 
Vigils  of  mourning  keep  for  him ! 

Up  in  the  mountains,  and  down  by  the  waters, 
Lift  up  your  voices  and  weep  for  him  ! 

Take  up  the  burden,  O  Cretan, 

Mourn  for  thy  free  provider ! 
At  thy  feet  by  the  war-storm  beaten, 

Drop  thy  tears  of  snow,  O  Ida  ! 

For  the  warmest  of  hearts  is  frozen, 

The  freest  of  hands  is  still ; 
And  the  gap  in  our  picked  and  chosen 

The  long  years  may  not  fill. 

No  duty  could  overtask  him. 

No  need  his  will  outrun  ; 
Or  ever  our  lips  could  ask  him, 

His  hands  the  work  had  done. 

He  forgot  his  own  soul  for  others, 

Himself  to  his  neighbor  lending ; 
He  found  the  Lord  in  his  suffering  brothers. 

And  not  in  the  clouds  descending. 

So  the  bed  was  sweet  to  die  on, 
Whence  he  saw  the  doors  wide  swung 

Against  whose  bolted  iron 

The  strength  of  his  life  was  flung. 

And  he  saw  ere  his  eye  was  darkened 
The  sheaves  of  the  harvest-bringing. 

And  knew  while  his  ear  yet  hearkened 
The  voice  of  the  reapers  singing. 

Ah,  well ! — The  world  is  discreet  ; 

There  are  plenty  to  pause  and  wait  ; 
But  here  was  a  man  who  set  his  feet 

Sometimes  in  advance  of  fate, — 

Plucked  off  the  old  bark  when  the  inner 

Was  slow  to  renew  it. 
And  put  to  the  Lord's  work  the  sinner 

When  saints  failed  to  do  it. 

Never  rode  to  the  wrong's  redressing 

A  worthier  paladin. 
Shall  he  not  hear  the  blessing, 

"Good  and  faithful,  enter  in !" 

— Atlantic  Monthly. 


Music  in  Vienna  in  the  Year  1793. 

Translated  from  Thayer's  Life  of  Beethoven. 
(Continued  from  page  34). 
The  example  given  by  the  Imperial  family  of 
Austria  through  so  many  years  had  produced  its 
natural  effect,  and  musical  knowledge  and  taste 
were  generally  diffused  among  the  princes  and  no- 
bles of  the  empire.  Some  of  the  wealthier  prin- 
ces, like  Esterhazy,  maintained  complete  musical 
institutions,even  to  an  Italian  Opera  ;  others  were 
content  if  they  could  have  in  their  family  chapel 
a  musical  Mass  with  orchestral  accompaniment ; 
where  that  was  impossible,  there  was  at  least  a 
small  orchestra  organized,  frequently   composed 


of  household  officers  and  servants,  who  were  se- 
lected with  regard  to  their  musical  abilities ;  and 
so  on  down  to  a  band  of  wind  instruments,  a 
string  Quartet,  and  even  to  a  single  organist, 
piano-player  or  violinist.  What  was  said  in  an 
earlier  chapter  about  music  as  a  necessity  for  the 
courts  of  the  ecclesiastical  princes,  applies  in  a 
great  measure  likewise  to  the  secular  nobility. 
At  their  palaces  and  country  seats  in  summer 
some  entertainment  had  to  be  provided  for  many 
otherwise  tedious  hours  ;  and  in  their  city  resi- 
dences during  the  winter  they  and  their  guests 
could  not  eat,  dance  and  play  cards  all  the  time  ; 
here  music  got  to  be  a  universal  and  a  favorite 
resource  ;  at  any  rate  it  was  the  fashion.  Be- 
sides persons  of  high  birth,  those  also  who  occu- 
pied a  high  social  position  by  their  talent,  cul- 
ture or  wealth,  followed  that  example,  and  open- 
ed their  saloons  to  musicians  and  music-loverg, 
mostly  moved  thereto  by  a  real,  sometimes  by  an 
affected  taste  for  the  art,  at  all  events  supporting 
it  and  furthering  its  progress.  Hence  arose  an 
uncommonly  great  demand  for  chamber  music, 
vocal  and  instrumental,  but  especially  the  latter. 
The  demand  brought  with  it  the  supply,  by  en- 
couraging genius  and  talent  to  work  in  this  di- 
rection ;  and  so  the  Austrian  school  of  instrumen- 
tal music  soon  attained  the  first  rank  in  the 
world. 

During  some  months  of  the  year  Vienna  was 
filled  with  the  high  nobility,  not  merely  of  Aus- 
tria, but  from  other  parts  of  the  German  empire. 
Those  who  spent  the  most  of  their  time  at  their 
own  little  courts  came  for  a  short  time  to  the 
capital ;  others  reversed  the  habit,  making  the 
capital  their  usual  residence  and  visiting  their 
estates  only  in  the  summer.  Many  a  noted  com- 
poser, who  stood  in  the  service  of  the  former 
class,  was  in  this  way  brought  occasionally  for  a 
short  tin\e  to  the  metropolis,  as  Mozart  by  the 
archbishop  of  Salzburg,  Haydn  by  prince  Ester- 
hazy  ;  by  the  latter  class  distinguished  composers 
or  virtuosos,  who  lived  in  the  city,  were  frequent- 
ly taken  into  the  country  for  the  summer,  and 
then  they  were  treated  as  equals  and  lived  like 
high  gentlemen.  Thus  Salieri  was  the  guest  of 
prince  Schwarzenberg,  Schenk  of  Auersperg  ; 
Mozart  travelled  with  Lichnowsky  to  Berlin, 
DIttersdorf  with  Count  Lemberg  to  Troppau  ; 
Gyrowetz  visited  Count  Fiinfkirchen,  and  many 
others  in  a  similar  manner. 

A  further  means  of  furthering  the  Art  was  the 
ordering  and  purchasing  of  compositions,  and  not 
merely  from  composers  of  established  fame,  like 
Haydn,  Mozart,  C.  P.  E.  Bach,  but  also  from 
young  men  yet  unknown,  who  thus  received  the 
double  benefit  of  pecuniary  support  and  the  op- 
portunity to  show  their  ability.  Thug  prince 
Kraczalkowitz  and  Count  BatthyanI  bought  of 
the  young  Gyrowetz  his  six  Symphonies  ;  Ester- 
hazy  ordered  of  him  three  Masses,  a  Vesper  and 
a  Te  Deum ;  Auersperg  employed  Schenk's  tal- 
ent for  his  private  theatre ;  and  as  for  chamber 
music,  the  catalogues  of  private  collections  of 
those  days  contain  long  lists  of  manuscript  works, 


which  had  been  ordered  or  purchased  of  compo- 
sers now  entirely  forgotten. 

Instrumental  virtuosos,  who  were  not  perma- 
nently engaged  in  the  service  of  a  prince  or  a 
theatre,  sought  as  a  rule  the  reward  for  their 
studies  and  exertions  in  the  private  concerts  of 
the  nobility.  If  they  were  composers  at  the  same 
time,  they  brought  their  compositions  to  a  hear- 
ing in  such  concerts.  The  reader  of  the  life  of 
Mozart  will  remember  how  directly  he  depended 
upon  this  resource,  to  earn  a  living  for  himself 
and  family.  One  may  say  that,  except  In  London 
a  musical  public,  as  we  now  understand  the  ex- 
pression, did  not  exist  in  the  year  1793  ;  in  Vi- 
enna at  least,  with  its  200,000  inhabitants,  a  vir- 
tuoso seldom  ventured  to  announce  a  concert, 
for  which  he  had  not  already  obtained  a  subscrip- 
tion, sufficient  to  secure  him  against  loss,  on  the 
part  of  those  in  whose  residences  he  had  already 
produced  his  talent  with  success.  Thus  Mozart, 
In  a  letter  to  his  father  (1 783)  announcing  his 
three  subscription  concerts,  mentions  5  engage- 
ments to  play  at  prince  Galltzln's  between  Feb. 
26  and  March  25,  and  9  at  Count  Johann  Ester- 
hazy's  for  March ;  and  in  the  following  year  Leo- 
pold Mozart  writes  to  his  daughter,  that  her 
brother's  piano  between  the  10th  of  February 
and  the  1 2th  of  March  had  been  carried  at  least 
12  times  to  the  theatre,  or  to  prinee  Kaunitz's,  or 
to  Count  Zlchy's.  Beethoven,  "remaining 
without  salary  in  Vienna  until  he  be  recalled," 
found  in  these  opportunities  and  in  his  lessons  a 
rich  income. 

But  this  circumstance  requires  some  further 
observations. 

About  12  years  before  Beethoven  cjime  to  Vi- 
enna, KIsbeck,  where  he  speaks  of  Art  in  that 
capital,  had  written :  "Music  is  the  only  thing  in 
which  the  nobility  show  taste.  Many  houses 
have  a  special  band  of  musicians  1  o  themselves, 
and  all  public  musieal  occasions  show,  that  this 
department  of  Art  stands  in  distinguished  estima- 
tion here.  Here  four  or  five  great  orchestras 
can  be  brought  together,  all  of  them  incompara- 
ble. The  number  of  virtuosos  proper  is  small ; 
but  as  regards  orchestral  performances,  one  can 
scarcely  hear  anything  finer  in  the  world.  I 
have  already  heard  from  30  to  40  instruments 
play  together,  and  they  all  give  such  a  correct, 
pure  and  distinct  tone,  that  you  would  think  you 
heard  a  single  supernaturally  powerful  instru- 
ment. One  stroke  animates  all  violins,  and  one 
breath  all  wind  instruments.  .  .  .  There  are 
about  400  musicians  here,  who  Eire  divided  into 
certain  companies  and  often  work  together  many 
years  nnseparated."     (I.  279.) 

How  many  such  orchestras  were  still  kept  up 
in  1792-93,  it  is  now  perhaps  impossible  to  deter- 
mine ;  those  of  prince  Lobkowltz,  Schwarzenberg 
and  Auersperg  may  be  named  with  certainty. 
Count  Heinrlch  von  Haugwitz  and  no  doubt  also 
Count  Batthyani  brought  their  musicians  with 
them,  when  they  came  to  the  city  for  the  season. 
The  Esterhazy  Kapelle,  which  had  been  dismiss- 
ed after  the   death   of  Haydn's  former  master, 
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eems  tojj  have  been  not  yet  renewed.  Prince 
Grassalkowitz  Cor  Kraczailkowitz)  had  limited 
his  to  a  "Harmonie-Masik,"  a  union  of  eight  wind 
■nstruments  (oboes,  cIarinets,bassoons  and  horns), 
as  was  then  very  customary.  Baron  Braun  had 
such  a  band,  which  had  to  play  during  dinner 
time,  as  during  supper  in  Don  Juan ;  this  acces- 
sory to  the  scene  Mozart  had  added  from  fre- 
quent personal  experience.  Prince  Carl  Lich- 
nowsky  and  others  had  also  their  own  string 
Quartets. 

The  grandees  of  the  Bohemian  and  Moravian 
capitals,  Kinsky,  Clammj  Nostiz,  Thun,  Buquoi, 
Hartig,  Salm-Pachta,  Spork,  Funfkirchen,  Troy- 
er,  &c.,  vied  with  the  Austrian  and  Hungarian 
nobility.  Many  of  them  had  also  palaces  in  Vi- 
enna, and  as  the  majority,  if  not  all,  of  them 
passed  a  part  of  the  year  there,  and  took  with 
them  some  of  the  more  skilful  members  of  their 
orchestra,  to  render  chamber  music,  and  to  form 
the  nucleus  of  a  company  when  Symphonies, 
Concertos  or  large  vocal  works  were  to  be  per- 
formed, they  contributed  their  part  as  well  to 
the  musical,  as  to  the  political  and  social  life  in 
the  metropolis. 

In  one  respect  no  change  had  taken  place  since 
the  visit  of  Kapellmeister  Reichardt,  ten  years 
before  (1783).  "The  nobility  [he  says]  was  per- 
haps the  most  musical  that  ever  was  ;  the  whole 
gay  people  took  part  in  the  joyful  art,  and  its 
light,  easy  disposition,  its  sensual,  pleasure-loving 
character  demanded  alternation  and  an  enlivening 
music  everywhere.  Owing  to  the  generosity  of 
the  court  and  nobility,  the  general  prosperity  of 
the  public,  and  the  incredible  cheapness  of  the 
means  of  living,  a  multitude  of  artists  from  abroad 
could  visit  Vienna,  and  support  themselves  for 
life  there  without  any  fixed  engagement :  a  thing 
possible  in  Berlin  at  the  most  onlj'  for  music 
teachers  and  especially  for  teachers  of  the  piano, 
all  of  whom  at  that  time,  and  certainly  with  rea- 
son, were  bound  to  the  school  of  Bach." 

In  another  respect  a  change  had  occurred  :  in 
the  character  of  the  music  performed.  "Vienna 
was  certainly  at  that  time,"  he  says,  "next  to 
Paris,  the  first  city  in  Europe  for  practical  mu- 
sic, and  it  lacked  nothing  but  a  greater  variety 
in  the  works  presented.  The  works  of  foreign 
masters  penetrated  there  with  very  great  diffi- 
culty,— as  it  is  everywhere  the  case,  where  peo- 
ple imagine  they  possess  the  only  true  Art  and 
the  best  taste  and  in  fond  self-complacency  limit 
themselves  to  a  single  kind.  Until  then  it  had 
been  so  also  with  Berlin  ;  or  where  the  compos- 
ers, as  in  Vienna  and  Paris,  lived  by  their  pro- 
ductions." 

The  following  ten  years,  after  this  judgment 
■was  pronounced,  had  produced  a  great  change, 
and  alternation  was  no  longer  a  desideratum. 
Those  astonishingly  fruitful  last  eight  years  of 
Mozart  fell  within  this  period  ;  his  own  composi- 
tions were  uncommonly  various  in  their  charac- 
ter, and  had  set  up  models,  which  compelled  oth- 
er composers  to  follow  in  the  way  which  he  had 
opened.  Haydn  had  just  come  back,  enriched 
with  the  experiences  which  he  had  gathered  dur- 
ing his  first  stay  in  London.  Van  Swieten  had 
during  his  stay  in  Berlin  learned  to  appreciate 
■  the  woi'ks  of  Bach  and  Handel  and  their  schools, 
and  exercised  since  his  return  to  Vienna  (about 
1778)  a  decided  and  powerful  influence  on  the 
musical  taste  there. 

Thus  were  all  the  conditions  precedent  for  the 


f  lU  om  of  Art  in  Vienna  fulfilled  at  that  time  ; 
and  in  one  field,  that  of  instrumental  music,  in  a 
degree  unknown  in  other  cities.  The  extraordi- 
nary results  in  point  of  quantity  produced  in 
those  years  may  be  measured  from  the  trade  cat- 
alogue (1799)  of  a  single  music-dealer,  Johann 
Traeg,  which  in  Symphonies,  Symphony-Concer- 
tos and  Overtures  (the  last  in  a  minority)  con- 
tains the  uncommon  number  of  512.  Whoever 
is  disposed  to  regard  the  so-called  "Prograa;me 
Music"  of  our  time  as  something  new,  need  only 
read  the  announcements  in  the  newspapers  of 
those  days,  to  see  superscriptions  of  Symphonies 
in  almost  endless  variety,  as  :  La  Tempesta,  La 
Bataille,  Siege  in  Vienne,  Portrait  musicale  de  la 
nature,  King  Lear,  "Ovid's  Metamorphoses"  (12 
Symphonies  by  Dittersdorf),  and  so  on. 

Perhaps  it  was  only  the  pressing  fancy  of  the 
young  man  from  Bonn,  which  had  dreamed  once 
of  the  possibility  of  carrying  instrumental  music 
still  beyond  the  limits  reached  by  Haydn  and 
Mozart;  perhaps  these  dreams  had  been  but  vague 
and  indeterminate  impressions  of  a  something 
unknown  which  must  yet  be  reached,  and  that 
by  paths  thus  far  concealed.  Admitting  such  a 
possibility,  then  was  the  time  and  Vienna  was 
the  place  for  the  arrival  of  a  great  creative  ge- 
nius in  this  field,  as  London  had  been  50  years 
before  in  Oratorio  for  Handel. 

(To  be  continued). 


Theatres  in  Germany. 

Our  neighbor,  the  Saturday  Evening  Gazette,  has 

excellent  letters  from   Leipsic,   signed   "E.   L.    S." 

Here,  for  instance,  is  one,  which  we  commend  to  the 

attention  alike  of  our  theatre-goers  and  our  puritans  : 

Leipsic,  April  lOtk,  1867. 

If  a  person  would  see  the  drama  in  its  best  dress, 
and  learn  to  what  a  state  of  perfection  the  theatre  can 
be  brousht  by  wise  management  and  a  correct  appre- 
ciation by  the  people  whom  it  should  instruct  and 
amuse,  he  must  cOme  to  Germany.  With  us  there 
is  such  a  tendency  to  wholesale  denunciation  of  ra- 
tional amusements  and  such  a  general  horror  of  the 
stage  and  its  connections,  that  the  tlieatre  rarely  at- 
tempts to  suit  the  tastes  of  the  higher  classes,  but 
contents  itself  with  acceptinf;  the  situation  in  which 
New  Enrjland  straight-jacket-morality  would  place  it, 
in  dealing  out  third  class  comedies  and  pantomimic 
spectacles.  There  are  a  few  noble  exceptions,  but  I 
tldnk  I  have  not  exafrg^rated  the  genenal  standard  of 
our  iVmerican  play-houses.  In  England  it  is  much 
the  same,  ihougli  liiere  are  very  many  better  play- 
writers  in  England  than  with  us,  and  two  theatres  at 
least  in  London,  the  Haymarket  and  St.  James, 
whose  managers  have  succeeded  In  keeping  the  stage 
clear  of  the  trash  atwlilch  full  fifty  thousand  Lon- 
doners in  other  theatres  nightly  shalce  their  sides  with 
laughter.  That  there  is  a  great  deal  of  licentious- 
ness connected  with  the  Ereuoh  stage,  I  do  not  deny, 
but  it  is  of  tlie  licentiousness  that  Americans  chiefly 
hear.  It  is  easier  for  a  correspondent  to  exercise  his 
wit  in  a  description  of  Cora  Pearl  tlian  in  criticizintr 
a  good  comedy.  France  tldnks  as  a  rule  more  of 
her  literary  men,  and  honors  them  more  than  any  oth- 
er country,  and  while  the  pl.ays  of  Scribe,  Girardin 
and  Sardou  are  extant,  good  comedy  will  not  go 
beprsinfr  in  the  cliief  theatres.  Moreover,  the  immo- 
rality of  which  we  hear  so  much  springs  fiom  the 
people,  not  from  the  stage.  The  stage  is  not  a  lead- 
er, but  a  mirror  wlilch  faithfidly  reflects  the  society 
of  the  day.  If  it  is  supported  by  lovers  of  sensation 
and  pantomime,  why  It  must  ahernate  Miles.  Zoe 
and  Western  with  "The  Black  Crook"  and  "Naiad 
Queen."  Those  who  denounce  it  so  perseveringlv 
as  a  sure  path  to  destrnctiou  and  a  snare  and  pitfall 
in  the  way  of  the  virtuous,  might  employ  some  of 
their  wasted  breath  in  reclaiming  the  people  who 
force  it  to  the  position  which  it  now  dishonorably  oc- 
cupies. 

As  soon  as  one  enters  Germany  he  perceives  a 
change.  He  is  surprised  at  finding  an  opera  compa- 
ny in  every  town  which  boasts  fifteen  thousand  peo- 
ple. He  will  find  great  actors  very  rare,  but  the 
stock  companies  most  excellent.  Throughout  the 
year  the  drama  and  opera  alternate,  both  companies 


occupying  the  same  stage,  each  playing  three  or  four 
times  a  week.  Let  us  commence  with  the  opera.  In 
Berlin  and  Vienna  one  can  hear  one  hundred  and 
thirty  to  forty  operas  a  year  by  the  finest  singers  in 
the  world  and  unequalled  orcliestras ;  operas  never 
sung  and  rarely  beard  of  in  America  are  found  in 
the  repertory,  and  the  companies  are  so  immense  that 
an  opera  is  rarely  repeated  so  often  as  in  our  littlo 
representation  of  two  weeks  or  a  month's  duration. 
The  two  finest  tenors  in  the  world  are  now  engaged 
in  Berlin,  Waclitel  and  Niemann,  and,  for  Germany, 
receive  ti'emendous  salaries.  Niemann  is  boimd  by 
contract  to  sing  four  months  during  each  year,  for 
which  he  receives  six  thousand  dollars  (this  is  in 
Deutschland,  please  remember),  and  is  allowed  to 
pass  the  remaining  eight  months  in  singing  as  "gast- 
spieler,"  or  as  we  term  it,  in  "starring." 

A  most  admirable  system' prevails  in  Germany  of 
pensioning  aged  actors  and  opera  singers,  provided 
they  keep  to  their  contracts  and  remain  as  supports 
of  single  theatres.  For  example,  Niemann,  when  no 
longer  fit  for  singing,  will  receive  a  pension  varying 
with  his  length  of  service,  but  amply  sufficient  to 
support  him  and  enable  him  to  end  his  life  in  com- 
fort. Nearly  every  theatre  throughout  Germany  h.as 
this  provision,  and  it  obviates  in  a  great  measure  the 
necessity  of  paying  enormous  salaries,  as  an  actor,  if 
faithful,  will  never  be  left  a  beggar  when  the  public 
is  satiated  with  him.  The  condition  of  their  remain- 
ing by  one  theatre  is  of  course  necessary,  but  the 
tediousness  of  such  an  arrangement  is  relieved  by  the 
months  (three  or  more  each  year)  when  the  actor  or 
singer  travels  about  as  "gastspieler."  Thus  some  of 
the  principal  singers  in  London,  during  the  season 
there,  are  members  of  German  companies,  who,  nev- 
ertheless, are  very  willing  to  pocket  two  or  three 
hundred  English  sovereigns  an  evening  during  their 
vacation. 

It  would  at  first  seem  impossible  that  enough  first 
class  singers  could  be  found  to  supply  the  theatres  of 
Germany,  so  numerous  are  they,  bnt  music  is  so  ex- 
tensively cultivated  and  the  twelve  musical  conser- 
vatories so  rich  in  pupils  of  talent  that  the  demand  is 
supplied,  and  in  no  meagre  way.  The  orchestra, 
chorus  and  ballet  are  almost  certain  to  be  well  train- 
ed and  efficient  in  any  German  opera,  and  this  is 
something  to  be  proud  of  when  a  repertory  of  thirty 
different  operas  Is  given  in  five  months,  as  is  the  case 
in  this  city.  Also,  if  you  are  in  some  insignificant 
city  where  permanent  singers  cannot  be  obtained,  you 
will  be  sure  of  hearing  some  of  the  finest  talent  in 
the  country  once  at  least  during  the  year  by  means 
of  this  propensity  to  "star"  it,  and  such  towns  are 
always  on  the  look  out  for  singers  of  promise  from 
the  conservatories,  whom  they  can  keep  to  them- 
selves a  little  while,  until  their  fame  spreads  and  they 
leave  for  glory  and  a  large  salary. 

There  is  the  same  variety  in  the  theatrical  depart- 
ment as  in  that  of  the  opera.  A  great  part  of  Ger- 
man play-houses  are  taken  by  subscribers,  and  the 
plays  therefore  must  be  constantly  changed.  These 
subscriptions  are  in  the  highest  degree  convenient, 
as  one  can  pay  for  one,  two  or  four  representations  a 
week  as  he  pleases,  and  obtain  his  ticket  at  the  same 
rate  as  if  he  subscribed  for  each  night  of  the  year. 
For  example,  I  bought  a  ticket  last  fall  which  enti- 
tles me  to  a  seat  every  third  representation,  whatever 
it  may  be.  I  have  gone  very  regularly  for  five 
months  for  the  sake  of  learning  the  language  quickly 
as  well  as  for  amusement,  and  during  five  months 
have  heard  only  tioo  operas  and  three  theatrical  rep- 
resentations a  second  time.  I  admit  that  in  remain- 
ing another  year  I  should  notice  a  great  deal  of  repe- 
tition ;  hut  if  the  pieces  are  good,  which  is  the  case 
here,  this  is  to  be  desired.  As  I  said  before,  tliere 
are  few  actors  who  can  compare  with  Booth  or  Wal- 
lack  or  Davenport,  but  usually  one  of  these  actors  is 
supported  at  home  with  a  company  so  miserable  that 
it  requires  all  their  genius  to  prevent  the  play  from 
falling  lifeless  upon  the  stage.  Here,  when  "Ham- 
let" is  acted,  the  hero  is  not  first  class,  but  his  sup- 
porters, even  liosencmntz  and  the  second  grave  dig- 
ger, are  perfect,  and  there  is  consequently  a  consisten- 
cy and  solidity  about  the  play  which  more  than 
makes  up  for  tlie  deficiency  of  Hamlet  himself.  The 
Germans  require  \this ;  the  journalist  thinks  It  his 
duty  to  correct  In  his  dally  critique  the  humble  mem- 
bers no  less  than  the  chief  performers. 

The  plays  themselves  are  remarkably  good,  most 
of  them  native  ;  but  once  a  week  one  hears  a  trans- 
lation from  the  English  or  French.  I  h.ave  only  seen 
four  broad  farces  during  my  stay  in  this  city  or  In 
Dresden,  and  the  only  thing  approaching  a  spectacle 
was  a  magic  fountain  upon  the  stage,  upon  which 
parti-colored  light  was  thrown  from  an  electric  lamp. 
The  prices  are  very  low  and  the  accommodations  ex- 
cellent. The  audiences  as  a  rule  are  dressed  as  with 
us,  neither  more  or  less,  and  seated  as  in  our  thea- 
tres, with  but  few  private  boxes.    A  stranger  would 
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donbtlesa  think  them  very  stingy  of  their  npplause, 
and  indeed  that  enthusiasm  which  talies  our  theatres 
by  storm  is  hardly  ever  seen  here.  No  singer  when 
encored  repeats  the  aria  as  with  us,  but  bows  merely, 
and  often  when  an  actor  receives  an  encore  after 
faintinc  or  killing  himself,  the  curtain  on  rising  dis- 
covers him  in  the  same  position  in  which  he  was  last 
seen,  and  the;audience  is  relieved  from  seeing  a  dead 
hero  jump  up  and  bow. 

This  observance  of  common  sense  rules,  the  excel- 
lence of  the  plays  and  actors  in  Germany,  is  owing  to 
the  interest  taken  in  such  matters  by  the  people.  The 
theatre  is  either  the  property  of  the  city  or  partly  en- 
dowed by  the  Duke  or  King  in  whose  dominions  it 
is.  As  the  actors  are  paid  from  the  State  or  city,  it 
behooves  the  people  to  see  that  they  are  good,  and 
that  the  theatres  themselves  are  as  perfect  as  possi- 
ble. As  they  support  them  they  deserve  to  find 
therein  good  entertainment,  and  gentlemen  of  talent 
and  experience  are  always  appointed  to  the  manage- 
ment ;  those  having  direction  of  the  Dresden  and 
Leipsic  theatres  are  noblemen.  Though  of  course 
there  are  exceptions  to  this,  yet  as  a  rule  Germans  go 
to  the  opera  and  theatre,  as  to  a  musical  concert,  or 
gallery  of  paintings,  to  gratify  a  refined  and  educated 
taste.    . 


(From  the  Daily  Advertiser). 

OtteUo. 

AT  THE  BOSTON  THEATRE,    SATURDAT    EVENING,  MAY  18,  1867.* 

Upon  the  shore,  it  seetaed  to  me, 

I  wa,tched  the  invisible  air 
Stir  up  a  luminous  tropic  sea 
To  a  vast  storm  of  agony. 
And  anger  and  despair; 
With  dashing  of  the  waves  upon  the  shoals, 

And  shrieks  of  tortured  pines  upon  the  height, 
And  cries  for  help  of  perishing  wrecked  souls, 
And  lines  of  lightning  in  the  night. 

O,  Shakespeare,  King-magician, 
Because  truest  to  the  heart  of  man  I 
Thou  didst  live  again,  one  hour, 

No  longer  a  dead  page  ; 
But  vital  with  the  utmost  power 
Of  tenderness  and  rage. 
The  simple  and  the  complex  that  we  are. 

Alike  are  simple  unto  thee  ; 
And  that  which  lies  most  near  or  flies  most  far, 

Within  thy  grasp  is  equally  ; 
The  foot-worn  pebble  and  the  proudest  star 
Preserving  due  degree. 

What  unpaid  debt  of  gratitude 
To  thee,  reality  of  classic  dreams  ; 

Thee, antique  grace  of  attitude; 
Apollo,  young,  and  bright  with  all  his  beams; 

Divine  of  mould  and  stature  ; 
A  genuine  artist,  being  a  pure  man  ; 
Showing  such  perfect  pictures  of  base  nature, 

As  only  noble  natures  can  I 

Thee,  also,  passionate  volcano,  pent, 

But  overflowing  into  dreadful  mirth, 
Or  wrath  so  human  that  it  seems  divine; 
And  we  gaze  on  in  aching  wonderment. 
As  passion  after  passion  has  its  birth. 
And  moulds  the  plastic  features  fo  its  sign — ■ 
Cry  of  the  tiger,  murmur  of  the  dove. 
Jealousy,  forgiveness,  murder,  love  ! 

'Tis  vengeance  coiling  snake-like  round  his  foe, 

Or  burning  like  an  arrow  to  his  mark  ; 
The  spark  through  crafty  channels  eating  slow, 

The  blasting  mine  ignited  by  the  spark. 
The  stifling  nurture  of  Italian  palaces, 

The  growth  of  climes,  barbaric,  large  and  pure, — 
The  one,  the  subtle  intellect  of  Venice  is. 

And  one,  the  dusky  grandeur  of  the  Moor. 


Music  in  the  Boston  Public  Schools. 

In  School  Committee,  Sept.  11,  1866. 

The  Committee  on  Music  ask  leave  to  submit  the 
following  as  their  Report : 

I  reviewing  the  operations  of  the  school-year  which 
hasjust  closed,  your  Committee  find  cause  for  en- 
couragement and  satisfaction  in  the  general  progress 
which  has  taken  place  in  this  department  of  instruc- 
tion. They  believe  that  some  real  and  solid  advan- 
tages have  been  gained, — first  and  foremost  among 
which  has  been  the  adoption  by  a  large  and  hearty 
vote  of  the  School  Board,  of  the  order  appended  to 
the  preceding  Report  of  the  Committee,   making  it 

*  When  the  great  German  actor,  Bogumil  Dawison,  played 
Othello  to  Edwin  Booth's  lago. 


the  duty  of  every  teacher  in  the  Primary  Schools  to 
devote  at  least  ten  minutes  in  eacli  session  to  regular 
instruction  in  Music.  The  further  introduction  of 
the  music  charts  into  both  Primary  and  Grammar 
Schools  has  been  accomplished  as  rapidly  as  circum- 
stances would  permit.  More  unity,  method  and 
uniformity  of  teacliing  has  prevailed  ;  and  a  greater 
iiiterest  and  appreciation  of  this  brancli  of  their  work 
is  beginning  to  be  perceptible,  on  the  part  of  the 
teachers  especially. 

In  the  Primari/  Schools,  under  the  faithful  and  in- 
telligent supervision  of  Mr.  Mason,  the  plan  of  a 
more  thorough  and  comprehensive  instruction  in  mu- 
sic is  now  for  the  most  part  permanently  established, 
and  is  already  showing  forth  its  beautiful  results. 
The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Annual 
School  Report  gave,  last  year,  in  the  body  of  his  Re- 
port a  resume  of  the  programme  of  instruction  in  sing- 
ing in  the  Boston  Primary  Schools,  as  adopted  in 
the  sixth,  fifth,  fourth  and  third  classes.  This  pro- 
gramme, with  some  present  modifications,  and  as 
now  carried  out  more  fully  in  the  plan  of  instruction 
through  the  second  and  first  classes,  may  very  prop- 
erly be  re-inserted  here. 

It  is  as  follows  : 

PROGKAMME    OP     ELEMENTARY     INSTRUCTION     IN 
SINGING    IN   THE     BOSTON    PRIMA.RT    SCHOOLS. 

Requirements  for  the  First  Year  ( Sixth  and 
Fifth  Classes). 

(1).  Pupils  should  be  taught  to  sing  h/  rote  all  the 
exercis.es  and  songs  with  woi'ds  of  the  first  seventeen 
pages  of  "Hohmann's  Practical  Coarse  in  Singing." 
Parti.;  also  to  sing  the  scale,  ascending  and  de- 
scending, by  the  scale  names.  One,  Two,  Three, 
Four,  Five,  Six,  Seven,  Eight,  and  by  the  syllables. 
Do,  Re,  Mi,  Fa,  Sol,  La,  Si,  Do. 

(2).  They  shall  be  taught  musical  notation  from 
the  black-board, — the  pupils  to  copy  the  notes  and 
other  signs  upon  their  slates  to  the  following  extent, 
viz  : — 

(a)  Notes,  short  and  long. 


(b)  Measures,  Bar  and  Double  bar, 

r  r  I  p     !  r  r  I  p 

(c)  Rests,  short  and  long, 


1        2    11        2 


i  Be 


(H)  The  Staff,  Degrees  (Lines  and  Spaces). 


(e)  The  G  clef, 


(f)  The  first  six  sounds  of  the  scale,  in  the  key  of 
G,  written  upon  the  staff  with  the  g  clef. 

m-^^ 1 — p-C-:}  -' — p-| ---c^-1 1 


12      3      4      5 


5      i 


(g)  The  signification  of  the  following  letters  p,  pp, 
f,  ff,  mf ;  also  the  repeat 


m 


(3).  Music  charts  for  daily  practice. 
(4).  Other  songs  and  exercises  at  the  discretion  of 
the  teacher. 

Second  Year  (Fourth  and  Third  Classes). 

(1).  Continuation  of  Songs  through  Hohmann's 
Part  I.,  by  rote,  with  a  view  to  the  pupils'  learning 
the  same  h;/  note  ;  also  the  following  additional  char- 
acters in  musical  notation  : 


(b) 
(c) 


'         '     1       >  l^      •        SI 


/   1^ 


r •  :\r  en 

and  '^ 


fr  ^'  ft- 

(2).  Double,  triple,  quadruple,  and  sextuple  time, 
including  Accentuation  and  manner  of  beating  the 
time. 

(3).  Music  charts  for  daily  practice;  also  miscel- 
laneous songs  and  exercises  at  the  discretion  of  the 
teachers. 


Third  Year  {Second and  First  Classes). 

Pupils  for  transfer  to  the  Grammar  Schools  should 
be  able 

(1).  To  sing  all  the  songs  and  exercises  in  Hoh- 
mann's Practical  Cpurse,  Part  I.,  hi/ note. 

(2)-  To  describe,  by  its  intervals,  the  Major-Dia- 
tonic Scale. 

(3).  On  hearing  a  musical  phrase,  to  tell  in  what 
kind  of  time  it  is;  also  to  describe  double,  triple, 
quadruple  and  sextuple  time,  including  accentuation 
and  manner  of  beating  the  same. 

(4).  To  write,  at  dictation,  the  whole,  quarter,  and 
eighth  notes,  and  their  corresponding  rests. 

(5).  To  write  the  staff,  and  the  g  clef  in  its  proper 
place  upon  the  staff. 

(6)-  To  write,  at  dictation,  upon  the  staff  with  the 

g  clef  the  notes  representing  the  following  sounds  or 
pitches,  g,  a,  b,  e,  d,  e,  f,  g,  a,  b,  c,  d,  c,  f  and  g  ; 

also  f,  ^,    Ffl;,  7|(   and    b  Jz.  ' 

(7).  Music  charts  (second  course). 
(8).  To  sing,  at  sight,  simple  melodies  in  the  keys 
of  C,  G,  and  F,  Major. 

(9).  To  write  the  scalesof  O.G.and  F,  Major,  upon 

the  staff  with  g  clef,  and  their  proper  signatures  ;  also 
to  name  the  pitches  of  the  sounds  composing  these 
scales,  in  their  order. 

(10).  To  explain  the  use  of  the  tt,  2,  and  t]. 

Book,  Hohmann's  Practical  Course,  Part  1. 

Of  course  it  has  not  been  possible  for  the  music- 
teacher  to  give  his  personal  attendance  every  day  of 
every  week,  in  each  of  the  two  hundred  and  fifty 
schools  of  this  grade.  Nor  indeed,  has  it  been  prac- 
ticable or  expedient  for  him  to  visit  some  of  the  re- 
motest of  them  more  than  once  or  twice  during  the 
year,  if  at  all.  During  the  greater  part  of  his  time 
his  eflTorts  have  been  concentrated  mainly  upon  cer- 
tain groups  of  schools — four,  five,  or  six,  or  more  in 
the  different  districts,  dividing  his  time  as  nearly  as 
possible  equally  and  Impartially  among  the  various 
portions  of  the  city, — and,  as  fast  as  the  teachers  of 
the  schools  visited  become  interested  themselves  in 
the  subject  and  their  capacity  for  this  teaching  dem- 
onstrated, leaving  them  to  carry  on  their  work,  with 
an  occasional  visit  for  inspection  or  counsel, — him- 
self passing  on  to  other  groups  of  schools  to  set  in 
motion  the  same  train.  In  many  instances  the  reg- 
ular teachers  have  caught  up,  with  remarkable  apti- 
tude and  facility,  the  method  cf  the  master,  and  his 
genius  for  teaching  and  for  interesting  children — and 
this  by  no  means  among  those  teachers  exclusively 
who  are  what  is  called  tnusical  themselves, — the  ap- 
titude to  teach,  successfully  and  intelligently,  the  first 
rudiments  of  the  art,  being  found  among  those  who 
are  most  conscientious  and  apt  in  communicating  a 
knowledge  of  all  the  other  branches  of  school-instruc- 
tion committed  to  their  care.  We  feel  greatly  in- 
clined to  point  out  and  mention  by  name,  those 
schools  wherein  the  greatest  success  has  been  achiev- 
ed in  this  speciality,  were  it  only  to  show  how  inva- 
riably they  would  prove  to  be  the  best  schools  in  all 
respects,  and  also  to  call  by  name  some  in  which  the 
least  interest  and  care  has  been  manifested  in  carry- 
ing out  the  instructions  of  the  Board  in  this  regard  ; 
but  we  must  defer  this  part  of  our  duty  to  a  future 
Report 

Among  the  most  important  of  the  immediate  re- 
sults of  such  teaching,  in  those  schools  where  the 
regular  teachers  have  absolutely  and  faithfully  given 
the  due  quota  of  time  and  attention  to  the  programme 
of  musical  instruction, — a  result  not  unlooked  for.and 
one  to  which  the  attention  of  the  Board  has  been 
called  in  anticipation  in  the  previous  Reports  of  this 
Committee,-^is  the  gradual  but  sure  eradication  of 
the  prevailing  sing-song  "iirimary-school  tone,"  as  it 
has  been  called.  The  extent  to  which  such  habits 
of  listless  and  unmeaning  sing-song  utterance  pre- 
vails in  some  of  our  own  schools  of  this  grade,  even 
at  the  present  day,  pervading  every  performance  in 
reading,  in  spelling,  and  in  recitation,  may  be  exem- 
plified in  the  following  illustrations,  taken  at  random 
and  noted  down  on  the  spot  in  certain  schools  which 
shall  be  for  the  present  nameless.  In  spelling,  take 
for  example  the  word  thunder.  It  is  given  out  by 
the  teacher :  the  pupils  pronounce  it  after  her  and 
proceed  to  spell  it  after  the  following  fashion  : 

[1      E  Minor.  \  \ 

v^l; ^_i >- V  ^ 

"Thun-der,      t,    h,    u,    n,  thun,  d,  e,  r,  der,  thun-der." 
The  tempo  depends  upon  the  peculiar  temperament 
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of  the  teacher  ;  it  is  generally  rather  dragging  and 
heavy,  and  the  strain  being  in  the  minor-key,  the 
most  energetic  teacher,  without  the  aid  of  musical 
training,  cannot  long  resist  its  'influence.  Of  meas- 
ure, there  is  none. 

In  the  recitation  of  arithmetical  tables,  the  tune  is 
of  a  rather  livelier  cast,  usually  in  the  major-key, 
and  the  rhythm  is  more  marked,  thus : 


(a) 


Addition  tables : 
C  major. 


1  &  1  are  2,      4  &  1  are  5. 

2  &  1  are  3,      6  &  1  are  6. 

3  &  1  are  4, 

(b)  Subtraction  tables  : 
,,     G  major. 


13  &  1  are  13,  etc. 


:4-tf— #— #— ^— ^-;|— tf— #— J— ^— #— *-- f-| 


2  Crom  3  leares  1, 
2  from  4  leaves  2, 
2  from  5  leayes  3. 

(c)  Multiplication  tables  : 
C  major. 


2  from  6  leayea      4,    etc. 


>^-# — 0 — 0 — ^ — #— :  f^-a — 0 — tf—  ^— 


5    times     1 
5    times     2 


5    times    3    are 


m?immmm 


twen    -    ty,  etc- 


(d^  Division  tables  : 
C  major. 


i4-»— *— • — '— ^-.-F-*— <>—<—*— *—^Hl 


3    in    9, 
3    in  12, 


3  times,      3    in  fif  -  teen,  5  times,etc. 

4  times. 


These  faults  are  not  confined  to  the  Primary 
Schools  ;  but,  if  not  eradicated,  will  creep  up  among 
the  lower  grades  of  the  Grammar  classes,  adding  vex- 
atiously  to  the  disturbing  elements  that  are  to  be 
dealt  with,  as  best  they  can  be,  in  the  earlier  stages 
of  Grammar-school  instruction.  It  is  but  justice  to 
state  in  this  connection,  that  wherever  the  co-opera- 
tion of  Mr.  Munroe — the  accomplished  teacher  of 
Vocal  Culture  and  Physical  Training — has  been 
practicable,  and  his  admirable  exercises  in  the  form- 
ation of  the  voice  and  the  development  of  tone  put  in 
daily  practice  by  the  teacher,  tliis  vicious  habit  has 
proved  vastly  more  amenable  to  cure. 

A  word  in  this  place  as  to  the  mistaken  notion,  on 
the  part  of  some,  that  it  requires  a  good  deal  of  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  music  in  order  to  be  able  to  teach 
it  successfully.  The  Committee  have  already  ex- 
pressed their  dissent  from  this  dogma  in  the  present 
and  in  former  reports.  Of  course,  the  possession  of 
a  fine  musical  culture  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  is  a 
great  aid  in  this  branch  of  instruction,  and  gives  in- 
terest and  zest  to  the  work.  But  such  accomplish- 
ment, to  more  than  a  very  moderate  extent,  as  we 
have  seen,  is  not  essential  to  success  ;  and  the  neg- 
lect to  carry  out  the  Rules  of  the  Board  as  to  daily 
attention  to  this  subject  can  find  no'  valid  excuse  up- 
on such  ground.  The  capacity  to  teach  the  elements 
of  Vocal  Music  (as  this  Committee  have  often  men- 
tioned in  their  Reports)  is  now  required  of  all  new 
candidates  for  the  office  of  teacher  in  our  Public 
Schools.  Nor  is  it  a  very  diiBcult  matter  for  auy  one 
to  acquire  the  knowledge  and  capacity  sufficient  to 
enable  them  to  impart  instruction  to  children  in  this 
interesting  art  intelligently  and  with  pleasure  to 
themselves.  "Granting,"  says  Currie,  "that  a  thor- 
ough familiarity  with  singing  is  best  acquired  when 
it  has  been  practised  from  infancy  upwards  so  as  to 
become  a  habit,  nature  does  not  withdraw  the  gift 
permanently  from  those  who  have  set  no  value  on  it 
on  emerging  from  infancy,  or  who  have  not  had  the 
habit  formed  by  their  early  instructors.  It  is  a  mat- 
ter of  experience  that  children  of  whatever  age,  al- 
most without  exception,  and  without  much  difficulty, 
attain  to  the  perception  of  'tune.'  And  the  adult, 
ifif.  teacher  for  instance,  who  may  wish  to  acquire  it 
may  acquire  it  if  he  will  ;  all  may  do  so  except  those 
who  have  some  organic  defect.  The  dilficulty  will 
be  considerable,  more  or  less,  according  to  the  com- 
pleteness or  length  of  time  he  has  allowed  his  capac- 
ity to  remain  dormant, — ^.just  as  it  would  be  if  he  had 
to  acquire  his  power  of  language  at  a  mature  age. 
But  he  may  acquire  it,  and,  what  is  more,  he  can 
judge  for  himself  whether  he  may  or  not;  if  he  can 
distinguish  that  one  note  differs  from  another  in  pitch 


and  length,  he  has  musical  capacity  sufficient,  to  say 
the  least,  for  all  his  purposes." 

In  some  of  the  school  districts,  the  Music  Teacher 
has,  at  the  request  of  the  Chairman  of  the  District 
Committee,  met  the  teachers  as  a  body  on  some  half- 
day  in  each  month  for  the  purpose  of  normal  instruc- 
tion in  his  speciality  ;  and  some  such  plan,  if  gener- 
ally adopted  throughout  the  city,  would,  in  the  minds 
of  your  Committee,  prove  of  great  service.  To  the 
same  end  the  teachers  have  been  encouraged  to  visit 
such  schools  as  have  shown  the  greatest  proficiency 
in  their  musical  exercises,  in  order  to  observe  and  ac- 
quire the  method  of  instruction.  All  this  is  well; 
and  it  might,  perhaps,  be  better  if  some  still  more  ef- 
ficient general  plan  of  normal  teaching  should  be  de- 
vised, a  conscientious  attendance  upon  which  should 
be  required  of  all  teachers. 

If  we  have  dwelt  somewhat  at  length  on  the  man- 
ner and  method  of  musical  instruction,  as  now  es- 
tablished in  the  Primary  Schools  of  Boston,  it  is  be- 
cause wo  attach  to  it  such  essential  importance,  and 
because  of  our  earnest  desire  that  the  masters  and 
subordinate  teachers  may  co-operate  with  us  in  our 
efforts  to  carry  the  system  thoroughly  and  efficiently 
into  operation  in  all  the  classes  belonging  to  this  di- 
vision of  our  school  system.  It  is  here,  as  we  have 
so  often  said,  that  instruction  in  music,  if  we  ever  ex- 
pect it  to  attain  to  anything  like  a  satisfactory  result 
as  a  part  of  our  Common  School  teaching,  ought  to 
begin,  and  its  foundations  to  be  laid  broad,  deep  and 
sure.  Thus,  and  not  otherwise,  can  be  ensured  such 
useful  and  practical  knowledge  of  the  art  as  we  aim 
to  furnish  to  every  graduate  of  the  Grammar  and 
High  departments  of  our  Schools. 

In  the  Intermediate  Schools,  of  which  there  are  at 
present  only  eleven  in  number,  the  same  plan  of  in- 
struction is  now  in  operation — as  far  as  possible — 
with,  in  some  instances,  most  remarkable  and  grati- 
fying results. 

In  the  Grammar  Department,  in  accordance  with 
the  recommendation  of  the  Committee  in  a  previous 
Report,  the  charge  and  responsibility  of  the  musical 
instruction  now  rests  upon  Mr.  Sharland,  who  di- 
vides his  time  equally  among  all  the  schools  of  this 
grade,  himself  personally  instructing  the  first  and 
second  classes.  Under  the  energetic  and  efficient  di- 
rection of  this  gentleman,  instruction  in  music,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  usual  lessons  of  two  half-hours  each 
week  with  the  upper  rooms,  is  being  extended  as  rap- 
idly as  possible  to  all  the  lower  classes  -of  this  de- 
partment. In  seventeen  of  the  twenty-o'ne  schools 
comprised  in  this  division,  namely,  the  Adams,  Big- 
elow,  Bowditch,  Bowdoin,  Boylston,  Brimmer,  Chap- 
man, Dwight,  Eliot,  Everett,  Hancock,  Lawrence, 
Lincoln,  Mayhew,  Prescott,  Quincy  and  Winthrop 
schools,  some  attention  to  music  is  thus  given  during 
a  portion  of  every  week  by  the  regular  teachers,  with 
such  assistance  from  the  music  teacher  as  can  be 
spared  from  his  arduous  duties  with  the  upper  class- 
es. This  is  certainly  a  gain  upon  what  has  hitherto 
been  accomplished  ;  for,  although  the  Rules  and  Reg- 
ulations explicitly  require  such  attention  to  the  mu- 
sical instruction  of  their  pupils  on  the  part  of  the  as- 
sistant teachers,  very  little,  if  any  regard  has  been 
paid  to  this  requirement.* 

The  Committee  are  aware  that  serious  difficulties 
have  hitherto  existed  in  the  proper  carrying  out  of 
this  rule.  These  difficulties,  they  believe,  will  here- 
after be  in  great  measure  removed,  since,  with  the 
close  of  the  present  year,  the  progressive  plan  of  mu- 
sical instruction  in  the  Primary  Schools  will  have 
reached  up  through  all  the  grades  of  those  schools, 
and  will  be  felt  in  the  promotions  to  the  Grammar 
Schools.  But,  to  insure  a  proper  and  systematic  at- 
tention to  this  branch  of  study,  it  should  have  in  all 
the  classes  its  fixed  and  appointed  time  in  some  por- 
tion of  each  day's  programme  of  study,  as  has  al- 
ready been  many  times  urged  by  the  Committee  in 
their  previous  Reports.  Ten  minutes  in  each  session 
fitithfully  given  to  such  instruction  in  this  speciality 
by  the  regular  teachers  in  every  room,  following,  in- 
deed, the  same  plan  that  has  already  been  fulfilled 
in  the  case  of  the  Primary  Schools,  would  be  suffi- 
cient ;  and  this  would  seem  to  us  a  very  moderate 
demand  for  a  subject  of  such  general  interest  and  im- 
portance, as  will  appear  when  contrasted  (in  connec- 
tion with  the  time  given  to  some  other  school  studies) 
with  several  of  the  best  of  the  European  Schools  of 
a  grade  corresponding  to  our  Grammar  department, 
as  given  below.. 

*  Sect.  12,  Ctiap.  X.  of  the  Regulations  [of  Grammar 
Sciiools]  reads  as  follows  ; 

''Two  half-hours  each  week  in  the  Grammar  Schools  shall 
be  devoted  to  the  study  and  practice  of  vocal  music.  Instruc- 
tion shall  be  given  to  the  first  and  second  classes  by  the  music 
teachers.  Musical  notation,  the  singing  of  the  scale  and  ex- 
ercises in  reading  simple  music,  shall  be  practised  twice  a 
week  by  the  lower  classes  under  the  direction  of  the  assistant 
teachers  ;  and  the  pupils  shall  undergo  examinations  and  re- 
ceive credits  for  proficiency  in  music  as  in  the  other  studies 
pursued  in  the  schools." 


Table  showing  the  relative  proportion  of  time  devoted  to 
Arithmetic,  Geography  and  Music,  in  the  Public 
Schools  of  Berlin,  Potsdam,  Leipzig  and  Weissenfels. 
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Arithmetic 

Geography. .   . . 

In  comparison  with  the  above  we  give  below  the 
time  now  devoted  to  these  studies  in  the  various 
classes  of  three  of  our  own  schools  of  this  grade. 
These  schools  are  taken  by  the  Committee  from 
among  the  seventeen  in  which,  as  we  have  said,  some 
attention  is  given  to  music  in  all  the  classes.  They 
are  up  to  the  average  standard  of  excellence. 

Table  showing  the  relative  proportion  of  time  given  to 
Arithmetic,  Geographi/  an^  .Music  in  three  of  the 
Grammar  Schools  of  Boston. 
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To  test  the  operation  of  this  plan,  in  connection 
with  the  curriculum  of  studies  required  in  our  own 
schools  of  this  grade,  the  experiment  has  been  faith- 
fully tried  in  one  or  two  instances,  and  the  results, 
as  affecting  the  general  interests  of  the  school,  have 
been  carefully  regarded.  The  testimony  of  Mr. 
Sheldon,  master  of  the  Hancock  Grammar  School, 
under  whose  hearty  co-operation  such  instruction  has 
been  daily  carried  out  in  every  room  in  his  school 
during  the  past  year,  is  interesting  and  to  the  point. 
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Says  Mr.  Sheldon,  in  a  letter  to  the  Committee,  in 
reply  to  their  inquiries  on  this  subject,  "It  affords 
me  gratification  to  give  my  testimony  in  favor  of  the 
practicability  and  value  of  your  efforts  to  inaugurate 
and  carry  forward  a  thorough  and  scientific  system 
of  instruction  in  vocal  music,  as  an  element  of  popu- 
lar education  in  the  public  schools  of  Boston.  I  am 
confident  that  a  strictly  scientific  course  of  instruction 
in  vocal  music  is  not  only  practicable,  but  impera- 
tively demanded,  in  view  of  the  high  mission  the 
schools  of  Boston  ought  to  fulfil  in  the  work  of  prac- 
tical and  refined  culture.  The  advantage  of  such  a 
system  would  be  almost  universal,  since,  in  a  school 
of  about  one  thousand  girls,  less  than  a  dozen  pupils 
were  unfitted,  from  all  causes,  for  attaining  to  a  fair 
degree  of  success  in  this  department  of  culture.  This 
number  would  have  been  reduced,  provided  musical 
instruction  had  been  begun  at  the  age  fixed  for  the 
admission  of  pupils  to  the  Primary  Schools  by  the 
Rules  and  Regulations  of  the  School  Board.  My 
experience  and  observation  lead  me  to  conclude  that 
the  time  devoted  to  the  studi/  of  vocal  music  tends  to 
advance  and  further  the  progress  of  the  pupils  in  the 
other  branches  of  study,  rather  than  retard.  Especial- 
ly is  this  true  in  regard  to  speaking  and  reading, 
which  consists  of  essentially  the  same  elements  as 
singing  and  should  be  taught  in  conjunction  with  it. 
Vocal  music  is  one  of  the  most  useful  agencies  in 
the  discipline  of  a  school.  The  'music  chart'  is,  in 
my  judgment,  a  far  better  appliance,  generally,  than 
'the  rod,'  in  securing  that  harmony  between  teacher 
and  pupils,  and  a  happy  spirit  and  temper  of  mind, 
which  would  prevent  most  of  the  petty  cases  of  wrong- 
doing, for  which  punishment  is  so  often  inflicted  in 
our  schools.  The  influence  of  vocal  music  we  find 
to  be  toward  the  formation  of  a  cheerful  and  amiable 
character,  and  the  development  of  that  strength  and 
moral  power  which  is  necessary  to  a  life  of  useful- 
ness  

"Our  plan  is  to  assign  eight  or  ten  minutes  of  each 
day  of  the  school-year,  to  be  devoted  exclusively  by 
all  the  teachers  of  the  school  to  instruction  in  vocal 
music.  We  found  that  it  employed  muscles  and  intel- 
lect profitably,  developed  a  taste  for  the  artistic  and 
beautiful,  and  called  out  the  perceptive  and  construc- 
tive faculties  of  the  soul  more  than  any  other  single 
study  taught  for  the  same  length  of  time. 

"Within  a  very  few  3'ears,  should  this  system,  re- 
cently so  auspiciously  introduced  into  the  Boston 
Schools,  be  faithfully  and  persistently  carried  forward 
by  the  School  Board,  teachers  and  people  of  the  city, 
I  feel  confident  in  predicting  that  the  pupils,  gener- 
ally, of  the  same  age  and  advancement,  would  read 
and  express  in  singing  tones  written  music  at  sight, 
as  readily  and  more  correctly  than  they  would  the 
text  of  their  School  Readers  in  speaking  tones.  And 
my  earnest  hope  is  that  the  work  so  well  commenced 
here  may  be  pushed  forward  until  the  children  of  the 
humblest  citizen  of  America,  as  they  graduate  from 
our  schools,  may  be  found  trained  in  all  respects  so 
as  to  be  able  to  compete  with  and  rival  the  pupils  of 
the  best  schools  of  the  Old  World." 

After  such  practical  confirmation  of  their  views, 
your  Committee  give  notice  of  their  intention,  at  an 
early  day,  to  bring  before  the  Board  an  order  requir- 
ing that  a  definite  and  specified  time — at  least  ten 
minutes  in  each  session — be  devoted  daily  to  instruc- 
tion in  music  in  all  the  schools  of  the  Grammar  de- 
partment, being  substantially  the  same  order,  in  spir- 
it and  form,  as  that  recently  passed  in  reference  to 
the  Primary  Schools.  In  the  nature  of  the  ease, 
without  such  specified  and  allotted  time  no  well-ar- 
ranged programme  for  musical  study  could  be  mark- 
ed out  for  the  Grammar  Schools,  and  none  such  now 
exists.  At  present,  as  far  as  is  practicable,  the  music 
teacher,  as  has  been  before  said,  is  endeavoring,  by 
devoting  a  portion  of  his  own  time  to  the  work,  to 
give  a  proper  direction  to  such  instruction  through- 
out the  lower  rooms.  By  the  present  requirements 
of  the  Rules,  two  half-hours  a  week  must  be  devoted 
by  the  music  teacher  to  personal  instruction  in  his 
specialty  in  the  first  and  second  classes  of  each  school 
of  this  division.  All  below  these  classes  are  divided, 
for  the  purpose  of  musical  instruction,  into  two  parts, 
to  each  of  which  the  music  teacher  devotes  a  half- 
hour,  at  such  time  as  his  engagements  with  the  upper 
classes  will  allow,  in  inspecting  and  giving  direction 
to  the  teaching, — the  regular  teachers  in  all  the  lower 
rooms  being  expected  to  devote  some  portion  of  each 
day  to  this  branch  of  study. 

The  want  of  a  proper  text-book  in  the  Grammar 
Schools  is  beginning  to  be  severely  felt.  In  the  low- 
er classes,  as  in  the  Primary  Schools,  the  music 
charts  furnished  by  Mr.  Mason,  with  Illustrations 
and  exercises  from  Hohmann,Malnzer,  Wilhelm  and 
Hullah,  in  some  degree  supply  this  want.  Not  so  in 
the  two  upper  classes.  There,  as  has  been  previous- 
ly stated  in  our  Repoits,  it  has  been  a  permitted  cus- 
tom for  the  music  teacher  to  use  such  book  in  illus- 
tration of  his  method  of  teaching  as  in  his  judgment 


was  thought  best, — the  pupils  supplying  themselves 
with  the  books  whenever  required.  The  text-book 
now  so  used  in  the  upper  classes  is  an  adaptation  of 
the  excellent  system  of  Wilhelm,  by  John  Hullah, — 
which  follows  admirably  upon  the  plan  of  Hohmann 
now  in  use  in  all  the  Primary  and  the  lower  grades 
ot  the  Grammar  classes.  Connected  with  these  pro- 
gressive exercises  of  Wilhelm  and  Hullah  is  a  varie- 
ty of  well-adapted  pieces  of  music  selected  and  most 
of  them  arranged  by  Mr.  Sharland, — the  whole  form- 
ing a  comprehensive  and  handsome  volume  for  the 
pupil.  This  book  the  Committee  have  recommended 
through  the  Committee  on  Text-Books  for  adoption 
by  the  Board  as  a  necessary  and  important  aid  in  the 
existing  stage  of  musical  education  in  our  schools. 
And  while  on  this  point  the  Committee  would  again 
refer  to  the  views  expressed  by  them  in  a  former  Re- 
port (see  printed  volume  of  the  School  Report  for 
1861),  in  which  they  express  their  hope  that  before 
long  they  may  possess  a  manual  of  music  adapted 
expressly  to  our  system  of  Public  School  instruction. 
Such  manual,  in  three  parts,  adapted  to  Primary, 
Grammar  and  High  School  instruction,  they  believe 
must  sooner  or  later  grow  out  of  the  present  eflTorts 
to  adopt  and  carry  out  a  thorough  and  progressive 
plan  of  musical  tuition  in  the  schools  of  Boston — 
which,  when  completed,  should  be  recognized  and 
adopted  as  the  uniform  text-books  of  the  school,  and 
bo  furnished  to  them  at  the  cheapest  rate,  free  fiom 
any  trammels  of  copyright,  or  the  interests  or  emolu- 
ments of  any  individual,  author,  compiler,  or  pub- 
lisher. 

In  the  Girls'  High  and  Normal  School,  as  heretofore, 
this  department  of  instrnction  is  under  the  charge  of 
Mr.  Zerrahn.  Here  the  Committee  have  observed, 
with  pleasure,  a  growing  interest  and  appreciation, 
on  the  part  of  the  pupils,  in  their  musical  tuition 
from  year  to  year.  This  is  only  the  natural  result  of 
the  more  thorough  attention  to  this  subject  in  the 
Primary  and  Grammar  departments.  Under  the 
hands  of  an  accomplished  master  and  musician,  the 
pupils  now  acquire  by  practice  a  fulness  and  rotundi- 
ty of  tone,  style  and  method  of  delivery,  a  good  de- 
gree of  facility  in  the  reading  of  more  difficult  music 
in  two  and  three  parts,  and  some  knowledge  of  mu- 
sical form  and  composition.  Two  lessons  a  week,  of 
an  hour  and  a  half  each,  are  apportioned  equally 
among  the  three  classes  of  this  school. 

In  the  Training  Department  of  this  school,  for  the 
present  located  in  Somerset  Street,  normal  instruc- 
tion in  the  art  of  teaching  music,  illustrated  by  lessons 
to  Primary  pupils,  is  given  by  Mr.  Mason. 

J.  Baxter  Upham, 

John  P.  Oedwat,  R.  C.  Waterston, 

Francis  H.  Undervtood,      W.  H.  Ccdworth. 

Committee  on  Music. 
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Leipzig. 

The  annual  examinations  at  the  Conservatorium 
took  place  as  usual  in  April ;  concerning  the  first  of 
which  we  have  received  the  following  translation 
from  the  Leipziger  Tageblatt  of  April  12. 

"On  the  ninth  of  April,  the  first  of  the  annual  pub- 
lic examinations  of  the  Conservatorium  der  Musik 
took  place  in  the  Gewandhaus  Hall.  The  pro- 
gramme comprised  five  pieces  for  the  piano,  two  for 
the  violin,  and  one  for  the  violoncello.  In  the  first 
named  Messrs.  Ernst  Eulenberg,  of  Berlin,  (A  mi- 
nor Concerto  by  Hummel,  1st  movement) ;  Max 
Wogritsch,  of  Hermannstadt,  (Concert-Polonaise, 
Op.  56,  Moscheles)  ;  James  Wilson,  of  Newport, 
Rhode  Island,  (Rondo  BrlUant  In  E  flat,  by  Mendels- 
sohn) ;  George  Hodorowski  of  Poltawa  (A  flat  Con- 
certo by  Field,  I.  movement)  ;  Gustav  Kogel  of 
Leipzig,  (E-flat  Concerto,  Beethoven,  I  movement); 
and  Charles  Heap,  of  Birmingham  (II.  and  III. 
movements  of  the  same  Concerto).  The  violin  was 
represented  by  Messrs.  Lehr  of  Bukarest,  and  Dawy- 
dow  of  St.  Petersburg  ;  the  violoncello  by  Mr.  Julius 
Hegar,  third,  of  Basel. 

"The  large  audience  of  invited  listeners  (generally 
only  seen  here  on  similar  occasions)  signified  their 
approval  of  all  the  performances,  but  especially  (very 
naturally)  those  of  the  two  youngest  and  smallest 
(Dawydow  and  Hodorowski,  the  former  of  whom  is 
fourteen,  the  latter  thirteen  years  oldj  by  enthusias- 
tic applause.    With    this  simple  notice  our  report 


might  perhaps  be  considered,  by  many,  quite  sufli- 
eiont.  A  reporter,  however,  who  has  always  deemed 
it  his  duty  to  take  not  so  much  the  opinion  of  the 
more  or  less  select  Gewandhaus  public(to  whom  still, 
in  equity  and  fairness,  a  certain  knowledge  of  art, 
developed  by  long  and  steady  attendance  upon  good 
musical  entertainments,  cannot  be  denied),  as  to  re- 
ceive for  his  guide  the  principles  of  the  art  itself, 
judges  it  to  be  in  the  interest  as  well  of  this  art  and 
the  music  school,  as  also  of  the  young  artists  them- 
selves to  enter  into  a  more  searching  and  discrimina- 
ting discussion  upon  the  efforts  of  the  latter. 

"The  Examination  at  the  Instllitution,  which  is  in- 
debted for  its  high  renown  to  Mendelssohn  Barlhol- 
dy,  as  chief  founder  and  first  leader,  in  whose  present 
list  of  teachers,  such  celebrated  names  as  Moscheles, 
Moritz,  Hauptmann,  Ferd;  David  and  E.  F.  Rich- 
ter,  are  found,  requires  indeed  a  closer  and  more  at- 
tentive observance  than  other  schools,  which  cannot 
boast  so  distinguished  a  position.  For  we  may 
rightly  here  expect  and  claim  that  such  an  Institu- 
tion correspond  with  its  world-wide  fame,  and  the 
solution  of  this  question  we  are  enabled,  for  the  most 
part,  to  find  in  these  Examinations. 

"Above  all,  every  criticism  must  have  a  firm  basis  ; 
it  is  accordingly  our  duty  *o  define  our  position  well, 
before  we  examine  more  closely  this,  as  well  as  later, 
following  Exhibitions.  In  our  day  it  is  no  more  al- 
lowed the  creating,  nor  the  executing  musician  to 
content  himself  with  mere  outward  appearances, 
without  clearly  and  precisely  showing  the  inner  mo- 
tive of  the  same.  From  the  artists  of  the  present,  not 
simply  the  mere  technical  skill  is  required,  but  also 
intelligence  and  an  appreciative  interpretation  of  the 
mtislc.  Even  in  the  study  of  technic,  indispensable 
to  such  interpretation,  we  claim  that  he  must  try  to 
investigate  and  master  the  spirit  of  the  tone-art 
through  its  materials.  Without  this  intellectual  ele- 
ment the  technic  sinks  to  a  mere  handicraft.  The 
dexterity  of  the  hands  alone,  when  not  sustained  by 
the  inspiration  of  the  soul,  even  if  the  written  marks 
of  expression  be  ever  so  carefully  and  precisely  given, 
are  far  from  forming  an  artistic  representation.  The 
"How"  of  the  performance  is  almost  of  secondary 
importance.  Does  the  scholar  feel  it  to  be  in  conse- 
quence of  genial  intuition  (which  unknowingly  is 
often  manifested  in  children),  or  in  consequence  of 
the  explanations  of  a  master,  himself  deeply  imbued 
with  the  true  meaning  and  spirit  of  the  tone  lan- 
guage— if  theschollar,  we  say,  feels  himself  inspired 
by  the  "Why" — i.e.,  by  the  intellectual  necessity  of 
those  shades  of  expression,  so  these  will  certainly  in- 
fluence his  innermost  understanding,  and  involunta- 
rily impart  themselves  to  his  fingers.  Thus  follow- 
ing the  inspired  impulse  he  will  find  the  correct  man- 
ner of  expression.  Mere  technical  general  directions 
and  precepts  alone  can  never  assist  here.  This  much 
to  our  readers  in  advance,  as  preparing  the  way  for  a 
correct  appreciation  of  the  following  :  Among  the 
pianists  mentioned  above,  Messrs.  Heap,  Hodorow- 
ski, Wilson  and  Wogritsch  distinguished  themselves 
by  a  more  or  less  intellectual  comprehension  of  the 
"Why."  With  Mr.  Heap  (a  young  man  of  20-21 
years)  it  appears  already  as  the  result  of  inner  feeling 
and  soul;  with  young  Hodorowski  (the  boy)  ap- 
parently only  from  the  intuition  of  hereditary  and 
unusual  talent ;  with  Mr.  Wogritsch,  the  natural 
talent  may  yet  also  prevail,  although  the  inner  sense 
Is  already  distinguishable,  while  in  Mr.  Wilson  (a 
young  man  of  more  matured  years)  we  see  the  full 
result  of  reflective  Intellect.  In  the  case  of  the  four 
above  named  gentlemen,  the  fruit  of  the  school — the 
purely  technical  power — is  only  to  be  regarded  as 
commendable  in  connection  with  the  touch,  the  in- 
fluence which  the  inspired  impulse  involuntarily  ex- 
ercises upon  the  fingers,  and  which  as  it  stands  in  the 
closest  relationship  with  the  individual  character  of 
each  artist,  appears  accordingly  variously  modified. 
The  playing  of  Messrs.  Eulenberg  and  Kogel,  on  the 
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contrary,  displayed  only  the  result  of  severe  technical 
school  and  commendable  industry,  and  perhaps  from 
this  point  may  claim  corresponding  recognition. 
Only  we  could  have  wished  from  Mr.  Kogel  a  some- 
what soberer  appreciation  of  the  situation,  of  which, 
among  other  things,  his  occasional  glances  toward 
the  audience  could  not  well  be  considered  as  an  exact 
indication. 

"Of  the  violinists,  Mr.  Lehr  represented  the  respec- 
table technic  gained  through  industrious  study. 
Toung  Dawydow,  however  (in  spite  of  his  youth), 
possesses  in  addition  to  fine  technical  skill,  the  intui- 
tion of  indwelling  talent,  with  indications  of  an  ear- 
h',  ripe  and  acute  intelligence.  Mr.  Hegar,  finally, 
— whose  control  of  his  instrument  gave  token  of  ex- 
cellent school — appeared,  with  reference  to  inspired 
interpretation,  to  stand  upon  the  same  ground  wtth 
Mr.  Heap." 

Jtoigjlfs  lonnial  of  Slusu. 

i^  •  ^ 

BOSTON,  JUNE   8,   1867. 

Music  in  the  Public  Schools, 
We  copy  to-day  in  full  the  Annual  Report 
(written  by  Dr.  Upbam)  of  the  Committee  on 
Music,  embodied  in  tbe  very  elaborate  Annual 
Report  of  the  School  Committee,  a  formidable 
document  of  350  pages.  It  must  surely  be  read 
■with  interest  by  all  who  believe  in  Music  as  an 
important  element  in  popular  education ;  and  if 
well  read  and  pondered,  it  must  go  far  to  con- 
vert some  who  are  still  unbelievers.  It  shows 
■what  hopeful,  and  indeed  remarkable,  progress 
has  been  made,  not  only  in  our  High  and  Gram- 
mar schools,  but  in  nearly  every  one  of  our  250 
Primary  schools,  in  teaching  nearly  every  child 
to  sing  simple  music  both  by  rote  and  by  note, 
by  that  rare  teacher,  Mr.  L.  W.  Mason,  who 
seems  to  have  been  sent  into  the  ■world  on  just 
this  mission,  to  show  how  to  win  the  children, 
and  their  teachers  too,  to  music  ;  ■what  wonders 
are  wrought  at  the  same  time  by  another  equally 
gifted  teacher,  Mr.  Blunroe,  in  building  up  the 
voices,  together  with  tfie  health,  of  the  young  ; 
how  happy  the  children  are  made  by  this  exer- 
cise, and  how  much  more  cheerfully,  with  willing 
hearts  and  clear  minds,  they  go  from  it  to  their 
other  studies  ;  how  it  promotes  the  love  of  order, 
by  giving  them  the  taste  of  rhythmical  experi- 
ence ;  how  one  by  one  the  doubting  members  of 
the  School  Committee  and  the  heads  of  Schools 
have  come  to  see  and  own  the  good  of  it,  and 
how,  pleased  and  inspired  by  what  they  saw,  the 
teachers  in  the  several  rooms  of  nearly  all  the 
schools,  have  made  themselves  scholars  of  the 
gentlemen  alluded  to,  and  have  qualified  them- 
selves to  carry  on  the  exercises  in  the  same  spirit 
in  their  several  class  rooms.  So  that  vocal  Music 
— of  course  in  its  -very  simple,  rudimentary  stages, 
not  in  the  higher  sense  of  Art — has  at  length  be- 
come a  vital  part  of  our  whole  common  school 
system,  and  the  Committee,  testing  their  ideas 
by  abundant  practical  experiment,  have  gained 
courage  to  establish  the  Rule  that  among  the  in- 
dispensable qualifications  for  the  ofiice  of  a  teach- 
er in  whatever  grade  of  schools  must  be  a  certain 
power  of  teaching  music, — a  rule  which  is  fast 
becoming  efficacious  throughout. 

The  time  asked  for  this  exercise  is  so  little  in 
a  ■week,  that  the  loss  would  be  but  triflim'  even 
if  it  did  no  good.  No  one  pretends  that  it  does 
harm,  and  the  general  testimony  of  teachers  and 
competent  ■witnesses  is,  that  it  is  doing  incalcula- 


ble good.  By  the  tables  in  the  Report  it  will  be 
seen  that  we  do  not  yet  give  more  than  half  as 
much  time  to  music  relatively  to  other  studies,  as 
they  do  in  the  schools  in  Germany,  to  which  our 
foremost  educators  have  long  pointed  as  the  best 
models.  But  it  is  wonderful  how  much  may  be 
done  in  half  hours,  in  ten  minutes,  if  done  daily, 
with  live  energy,  and  on  a  sound  and  natural  sys- 
tem. We  have  now  a  School  Committee  with 
whom  it  is  a  conviction  and  a  thing  of  conscience  ; 
■we  have  found  the  two  men  (and  we  should 
name  a  third,  Mr.  Sharland,  who  follows  up  Mr. 
Mason's  good  work  in  the  Grammar  Schools), 
who  in  themselves  impersonate  the  art  of  teach- 
ing children  music ;  we  have  got  the  children  in- 
terested, glowing  vpith  the  sense  of  daily  pro- 
gress, and  hundreds  of  their  teachers  heartily 
participating  in  the  work ;  the  idea,  the  faith  is 
fast  taking  possession  of  the  community,  becom- 
ing a  part  of  public  opinion,"  leavening  the  whole 
mass.  Shall  there  be  any  falling  back  ?  The 
moment  just  before  complete  success  is  always  an 
anxious  one.  The  School  Committee  do  well, 
therefore,  in  their  annual  Reports  to  still  reiter- 
ate their  plea,  re-state  their  arguments,  fortified 
by  new  experiences,  that  a  good  work  so  well 
begun,  so  full  of  promise,  shall  be  protected  to 
the  end;  that  no  neglect,  no  cavils  of  doubting 
Thomases  or  partisan  opponents,  shall  be  allow- 
ed to  arrest  the  plant  midway  in  its  growth. 

This  Report  is  the  more  significant  in  view  of 
a  recent  agitation  in  the  School  Board  of  the 
question  of  abolishing  that  Musical  School  Festi- 
val, ■which  has  proved  so  inspiring  now  for  years. 
Happily  it  was  but  a  small  minority  of  discon- 
tented ones.  Such  restless  spirits  there  are  al- 
ways to  raise  doubts  and  opposition  to  alliesthet- 
ic  schemes  of  culture,  and  to  whatever  does  not 
square  with  the  most  literal  and  hard  utilitarian- 
ism. Are  they  not  providential  stings  sent  lest 
we  fall  asleep  in  good  works  that  require  faith 
and  persistent  labor  ! 

It  is  one  of  the  incidental,  but  not  final,  fatal, 
difficulties  of  a  popular  government,  ■where  all 
claim  a  voice,  and  nothing  ever  gets  entirely  be- 
yond discussion,  that  there  will  be  agitators  who, 
perhaps  for  the  mere  sake  of  self-assertion,  would 
delight  in  pulling  down  anything  at  all  fine  and 
ideal,  looking  to  the  moral  and  spiritual  elevation 
of  the  race,  which  it  has  cost  zeal  and  toil  and 
sacrifice  and  years  to  build  up.  No  doubt,  there 
could  be  found  thriving  and  influential  people  in 
this  city,  who  would  like  to  have  the  Public  Gar- 
den, or  even  the  Common,  dear  to  every  child, 
cut  into  building  lots  and  sold,  because  in  one 
(very  narrow  )  sense  they  can  be  looked  upon  as 
superfluities.  For  this  very  reason,  to  soothe  this 
acrid  restlessness  of  a  competitive  democracy,  to 
harmonize  tastes,  feelings,  hearts,  where  interests 
divide,  to  round  oflf  the  sharp  corners  of  the  Yan- 
kee character  and  manners,  to  pervade  the  social 
mass  with  that  instinctive  reverence  which  goes 
with  the  sense  and  culture  of  the  Beautiful,  do 
we  need  Music  in  our  schools. 


Music  in  Boston,— Review  of  the  Season, 
1866-7. 

(jConcludedl. 
Having  counted  up  our  wealth  in  instrumental  mu- 
sic, under  the  two  heads  of  Orchestral  and  Chamber 
Music, — to  which  we  might  have  added  a  long  list  of 
Organ  compositions,  of  Bach,  Handel,  Mendelssohn, 
&c.,  as  well  as  the  French  ORertoires  of  Batiste 
Wely  and  the  like,  but  that  it  would  be  essentially  a 


repetition  of  the  list  we  printed  for  the  year  before, — 
we  come  now  to  the  larger  and  the  smaller  forms  of 
vocal  music ;  limiting  ourselves,  as  before,  to  such 
works  and  authors  as  may  be  considered  classical, 
and  whose  performance  marks  the  progress  of  taste 
and  culture  in  a  sound  direction.  For  it  would  be 
an  endless  and  an  idle  task  to  count  up  all  the  senti- 
mental songs  and  ballads,  the  hacknied  common- 
places from  Italian  operas,  tours  de  forces  merely  writ- 
ten to  show  off  a  singer,  which  figure  in  no  end  of 
miscellaneous  "popular"  concerts,  and  which  always, 
everywhere,  have  their  audience,  just  as  the  sensa- 
tional and  shallow  melodramas  flourish  even  in  com- 
munities where  Shakspeare  is  well  kno^svn  and  felt. 
We  begin  with  the  noblest. 

HI.  Oratorio. 

Boston  still  looks  to  a  single  source  for  all  its  op- 
portunities in  this  kind.  The  old  Handel  and  Haydn 
Society,  in  spite  of  its  chronic  infirmities,  has  grown 
in  earnestness  and  power  as  well  as  numbers.  It 
now  musters  a  chorus  of  500  voices  for  its  ordinary 
performances, — a  number  which  a  few  years  since 
came  only  at  the  call  of  a  great  Festival — and  it  has 
already  had  two  Festivals  greater  than  that  now  go- 
ing on  in  New  York, — higher  in  character,  of  course, 
than  any  individual  speculation  like  the  latter  (cater- 
ing to  heterogeneous  crowds  by  announcing  military 
bands  and  "Drum  Corps"  side  by  side  with  the  Mes- 
siah aod  Elijah]).  Our  old  Society  is  not  yet  all 
that  it  should  be,  as  none  know  better  than  its  own 
directors,  who  have  been  doing  all  they  can,  and 
■with  encouraging  success,  to  better  it.  The  quality 
of  voices  and  the  choral  discipline  certainly  improve 
from  year  to  year.;  while  in  the  choice  of  music  the 
standard  has  been  kept  very  high. 

This  year,  (there  beingiio  Festival — that  will  come 
next  Spring),  the  number  of  public  Oratorio  per- 
formances has  been  six.  The  works  produced  have 
been  :  Handel's  Messiah  (our  annual  Christmas  cus- 
tom) and  Jcp/iMa,  which,  though  given  here  many 
years  ago,  may  be  counted  the  novelty  of  this  sea- 
son ;  Haydn's  Creation ;  Mendelssohn's  St  Paul, 
Elijah,  and  Hymn  of  Praise ;  this  last  with  Rossini's 
Stahat  Mater  made  up  a  single  concert,  as  they  often 
do  in  England.  In  Jephtha,  the  Creation,  Elijah,  the 
Stahat  and  the  Hymn  of  Praise,  we  bad  the  benefit  of 
Mme.  Parepa-Rosa's  noble  voice  and  style ;  in  Eli- 
jah we  had  also  the  superb  contralto  of  Miss  Phil- 
lipps  ;  in  St.  Paul  and  Jephtha,  a  tenor,  Mr.  Simp- 
son, was  borrowed  from  New  York;  for  the  rest  we 
have  been  served,  not  greatly,  but  for  the  most  part 
faithfully  and  well,  by  relying  on  our  own  resources 
("home  talent") :  Miss  Houston  and  Mrs.  H.  M. 
Smith  for  soprani ;  Mrs.  J.  S.  Gary  and  Miss  Kate 
Eametti,  for  contralti ;  Mr.  James  Whitney  and  Mr. 
W.  J.  Winch,  for  tenors  ;  and  Messrs.  Rudolphsen, 
M.  W.  Whitney  and  J.  F.  Winch,  for  basses. 

Jephtha  was  the  only  new  accession  to  the  reper- 
toire. St.  Paul  was  the  new  thing  of  last  year.  The 
Creation  and  Messiah,  great  and  never  to  be  forgotten, 
are  very  old  stories  with  us, — so  much  so  that  it 
would  cost  a  miracle,  at  least  a  new  inspiration,  to 
lift  the  chorus  out  of  the  old  unconscious  habits, 
faults  and  all,  in  singing  them.  Even  Elijah  and 
the /7if»in  o/'Pra/sc  are  getting  to  be  as  familiar  as 
household  words  with  all  our  music  lovers.  Two 
great  obstacles  there  always  are  to  widening  the  field 
of  our  acquaintance  with  great  works  of  this  kind,  to 
studying  and  bringing  out  other  great  works  which 
by  their  intrinsic  worth  have  quite  as  great  a  claim 
on  us  as  any  in  our  list.  First,  the  mass  of  a  chorus 
are  too  lazy  to  set  to  work  with  mastering  energy 
upon  a  difficult  new  work,  even  by  Handel's  contem- 
porary and  at  least  his  equal.  Then,  the  material 
economy  of  such  a  Society,  the  eye  to  outward  and 
immediate  success,  so  easily  forgets  the  real  excellent 
first  purpose,  of  learning  things  and  doing  things  for 
Art's  sake,  being  tempted  by  some  splendid  opportu- 
nity, as  the  chance  presence  of  a  famous  prima  donna. 
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into  doing  the  easy  old  thing  over  again  for  the  hun- 
dredth time  just  for  tho  sake  of  presenting  her;  the 
people  pay  and  crowd  the  hall  so  to  hear  the  singer, 
the  singer  being  the  first  question,  the  music  subordi- 
nate ;  the  prosperity  is  so  intoxicating,  so  easily  won, 
that  the  same  round  of  Oratorios  bids  fair  to  repeat  it- 
self indefinitely ;  indeed  have  not  these  few,  which  we 
all  know  by  heart,  proved  just  the  right  sort  of  back- 
ground on  which  to  display  the  Nightingales  and  Di- 
vas whom  we  are  all  so  crazy  about,  that  we  do  not 
care  whether  we  ever  know  Sebastian  Bach  or  not  ■? 
Perhaps  for  that  we  need  a  new  Society,  some  small- 
er, earnest  club  of  singers,  who  would  devote  them- 
selves to  this  speciality  of  learning  the  Pass!0«sjnj(s/^, 
the  Magnificat,  the  Christmas  Oratorio,  or  some 
few  of  his  three  hundred  sacred  Cantatas.  We  con- 
fess we  sometipes  wish  that  the  Handel  and  Haydn 
Society  would  either  become  a  great  deal  better, 
made  up  entirely  of  earnest  spirits,  or  so  much  worse, 
that  we  might  without  ceremony  dispense  with  it  and 
build  up  another  on  a  new  fonndation.  We  have 
rejoiced  more  than  once  of  late  years  at  the  infusion 
of  new  wine  into  it;  but  perhaps,  after  all,  new  wine 
needs  new  bottles. 

IV.  Opera. 

Here  the  account  is  beggarly.  The  German  Ope- 
ra, which  promised  so  well,  fell  to  pieces,  and  though 
many  of  its  elements  have  several  times  been  drawn 
together  again  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  our 
Theatre  has  not  been  open  to  them.  We  have  had 
•no  Fiddio  an&m  \  no  WiUiam  Tell;  no  Mozart  ope 
ra,  except  one  bad  performance  of  Don  Giovanni ;  no 
Weber,  no  Cherubini,none  of  the  sterling  good  things- 
whieh  we  have  waited  long  in  vain  to  know. 

Italian  Opera,  making  its  headquarters  in  New 
York,  still  visits  us  for  a  few  weeks  at  a  time,  play- 
ing every  night  in  the  week,  and  two  afternoons  be- 
sides ;  the  repertoire  about  the  same  as  usual,  with 
now  and  then  one  of  the  latest  fashions  from  Paris, 
such  as  L'Africaine.  We  have  had  two  visitations, 
each  for  a  fortnight,  of 

Maeetzek's  Troupe,  consisting  of  Miss  Kellogg, 
Mme.  Carmen  Poch,  Miss  Amalia  Hauck,  Miles. 
Ronconi,  Stella  Bonheur,  Stockton  and  Mme.  Nata- 
lie-Testa ;  tenori.  Signers  Mazzoleni,  Baragli  and 
Testa  ;  haritoni,  Ronconi  and  Bellini ;  lassi,  Anto- 
nucci,  Dubreuil,  &c.  They  gave  tho  following  ope- 
ras : 

Bellini's  Sonnamhula  ■;  Donizetti's  Lucrezia  Borgia, 
Lucia,  Elisir  d'Amore,  Favorita  ;  Verdi's  Trovalore 
and  Ernani ;  Rossini's  //  Barhiere ;  Gounod's  Faust; 
Auber's  Fra  Diavolo  ;  Herold's  Zampa  (first  time  in 
Boston);  Meyerbeer's  Hufiuenots  and  "Star  of  the 
North"  (twice)  ;  Ricci's  Crispwo  e  la  Comare. — The 
prima  donna  in  opei-a  seria,  as  Lucrezia,  the  Verdi 
roles,  &c.,  was  Mile.  Poch,  new  to  our  public,  who 
made  a  good  mark.  In  sucli  roles  as  the  Sonnam- 
hula, Prascovia  in  "Star  of  the  Norlli,"  &c.,  it  was 
the  young  and  beautiful  Amalia  Hauck,  who  instant- 
ly became  a  favorite  and  is  a  singer  of  rare  promise. 
Miss  Kellogg  took  the  lead  as  usual  in  all  light  and 
playful  pieces.  Mme.  Testa  did  the  Azucenas,  Maf- 
feo  Orsinis  and  other  contralto  parts.  Sig.-Ronconi 
was  the  great  card,  inimitable  of  course  in  the  Bar' 
her.  Dr.  Dulcamara  and  Crispino.  As  conductors, 
Ilerr  Bergmann  and  Sig.  Torriani  alternated  ;  now 
and  then  Maretzek  in  person. 

Then  for  a  single  week  came  the  Max  Strakoscii 
TRODPE,  consisting  of  Mme.  Parepa-Rosa,  with  her 
quondam  associates  of  the  Bateman  Concerts,  Brig- 
noli,  Feiranti  and  Fortuna,  strengthened  by  Miss 
Phillipps  and  Sig.  Susini.  They  performed  the 
Trovatore,  11  Barhiere,  Lucia,  Don  Giovanni,  and 
Norma  twice. 

We  have  only  to  add  the  nice  little  experiment  of 
"Parlor  Opera"  in  the  Music  Hall,  when  Don 
Pa.';7Ka/e  and  Lima  were  each  given  twice  (in  Eng- 
Ilsli),and  the  "Bohemian  Girl"  once,  by  Miss  Rld- 
dell,  Mr.  J.   Whitney  and  Mr.  Farley,  tenors,  Mr. 


Rudolphsen,  Dr.  Guilmette  and   Mr.  M.  W.  Whit- 
ney, basses, — and  our  record  is  complete. 
V.  Other  Vocal  Mnsic. 
J.  S.  Bach:  Alto  Aria:  "Erbarme  dich,'  from  the 
Passionsmusik  (Mrs.  Cary  with  orchestra.) 
Cradle  Song,  from  Wei/tnachts- Cantata  (Do.) 
Quartet  (with  orch.  parts  by  4  pianos)  :  "Liebster 
Gott,  wann  werd  'ich'sterben,"  1st  movement  of 
Cantata. 
Aria:    "Wohl  eueh,    ihr  ausgewahlten  Seelen," 

(Mrs.  Cary). 
Aria  (with  violin  obbligato)  :    "Frohlocke,  mein 
Herz,"  (Mme.  Rosa). 
Handel  :  "Lascia  ch'  io  pianga,"  Air  from  Rinaldo 
(Miss  Phillipps),  twice. 
"From  mighty  kings,"  from  Judas,  (Mme.  Rosa). 
"So  shall  the  lute," 
Other  solos  from  Oratorios. 
Stradella  :  "Pleta,  Signore."     (Sig.  Fortuna). 
Gluck  :  Aria  :  "Che  faro, "'from  Orpheus. 
Mozart  :  Priest's  Chorus  :  "0  Isis." 

Concert  Aria:  "Non  temer,"  (Miss  Houston  with 

orchestra). 
Bass    Air  from    Figaro:     "Solche    hergelanfnen 

LaflTen,"  (Mr.  Rudolphsen). 
"Deh  vieni,"  do.  (Mrs.  Cary,  Mme.  Frederic!). 
"Non  pill  andrai,"  (Rudolphsen,  FerrantI). 
-    Duet :  "Crudel,  perche,"  (Mme.  Parepa  and  For- 
tuna). 
Catalogue  Song  :  "Madamina,"  (Ferranti,  2). 
Duet:  "La  ci  darem,"  (         "  ) 

Air:  "Batti,  batti,"  (Parepa). 
"      "Non  mi  dir,"  (         "     ). 
"      "II  mio  tesoro,"  (Brignoli). 
Song:  "The  Violet,"  (Miss  C.  Loring). 
Air:  "Porgi  amor,"  (Miss  Barton). 
"      "Vol  chl  sapete"  (Miss  Phillipps). 
"      "Non  piil  di  fiorl,"  from  Tito,  (Miss  Ryan). 
Tenor  Air.  "Costanza,"  from  the   Seraglio,   (Mr. 

Kreissmann). 
Dnet  from  Cosifim  Tulte,  (Misses  Loring  &Ryan. 
Beethoven  :  "Hymn  to  Joy,"  in  9th  Symphony. 
Quartet  (Canon),  from  Fidclio. 
Dervish  Chorus  in  "Ruins  of  Athens." 
Duet,  ("Soprano  and  Bass),     "         " 
Seena  :  "Ah  !  perfido,  (Mme.  Rosa,  Mrs.  Smith_). 
"Adelaida,"  (Brignoli,  Rudolphsen). 
Pizarro's  Air  in  Fidelia,  (Rudolphsen). 
"Gott,  delne  Giite,"  "Busslied,"  &c.,   from  6  Sa 

cred  Songs,  (RudolphsenJ. 
"Mignon,"  op.  75,  No.  1   " 
"Opferlied," 

Song  of  the  Quail.     (Ml,ss  Houston). 
CiMAROSA  :  Duet:  "Se  fiato, "(Ferranti  &  Fortuna). 
Cherubini  :  Ave  Maria,  (Miss  Farwell). 
Weber  :  Scena  from  Frei/schiil-,  (Miss  Fisher), 
"Und  obdie  Wolke,"  do.  (Mme.  Rbsa). 
Elfin  Chorus  from  Oheron. 
Rossini  :  Prayer  from  Moses. 
Trio:  "Zitti,  zitti." 
Duel :  "Quis  est  homo,"  from  Stahat. 

"       "D'un  hell 'uso,"  from  Turco  in  Italia. 
"       "Dunque  io  son,"  from  11  Barhiere. 
"       "Un  segreto,"  from  Cenerenlola. 
Romanza  from  "William  Tell." 
Tarantella:  "Gik  la  Luna,"  (Ferranti). 
Cavatina  :  "Don  magnifico,"(         "     ). 
Aria:  "Bell'  ragglo,"  (Parcpa-Rosa). 
"Pro  peccatis,"  from  Stahat. 
"Largo  al  factotum,"  \Il  Barhiere). 
Mendelssohn:  "AValpnrgis  Night, "(Parker's  club). 
114th  Psalm:  "When  Israel  out  of  Egypt   came," 

double  chorus,  (do.) 
Schiller's  Ode  "An  die  Kiinstler,"  (Orpheus). 
Double  Chorus  from  (Edipus :  Praise  of  Athens. 
Angel  Trio  from  Elijah. 
Part-Songs  :  "Tho  Nightingale,"  "Forest   Birds," 

"Hunting  Song." 
Two-part  Song  :  "May  bells,"  &c. 


Songs  :  "Zulelka,"  "Auf  Fliigeln  des  Gesanges," 

Morgengruss,"  "First  Violet,"  "Spring  Song,' 

"IIow  oft  the  young  have  wandered." 
Schubert;  Chorus,  23d  Psalm,  (Orpheus). 

"Et  incarnatus,"  Trio  and  Clior.  from  Mass  in  E 

flat,  (Parker's  Club). 
Barcarolle,  (Miss  Abell,  Miss  Loring). 
Thekla's  Lament,  (Miss  Ryan). 
"Thine  is  my  heart,"(     "         ). 
"Aufenthalt,"    (Rudolphsen). 
"Ye  faded  flowers,"  (      "     )• 
"Du  hist  die  Rub."  (Miss  Bennett). 
"Every  Soul  at  rest  is  sleeping,"  (Miss  Loring). 
"Shakespeare's  "Hark,  the  Lark,"  (  "       ). 

Serenade,  (Miss  Farwell). 
The  Wanderer,  (Mme.  FredericI). 
The  Erl  King,  (Mr.  Kreissmann). 
Schumann:  Part-Song:  "Good  Night." 

Slumber  Song,  solo  and  chor.  from  "Paradise  and 

the  Peri,"  (Parker's  club). 
Duet :     "Liebesgarten,"    (Miss    Ryan     and   Mr. 

Kreissmann). 
Dedication  ( IFirfmunr/)  •  (Mrs.  Smith,    Frederiei, 

Miss  Abell,  Mr.  Kreissmann). 
Spring  Night,  (.3  times). 
"Night  Song,"        (Miss  Loring). 
"The  Nut  Tree,"     (  "  ). 

"Up  from  my  Tears,"  (Miss  Ryan). 
"Sonnenschein,"  (  "         ). 

"One  Look,  one  Word,"  (Rudolphsen). 
Robert  Franz  :  Kyriea  capella  (soli  and  chorus). 
Slumber  Song,  words  by  Tieck. 
"Now  the  shades  are  falling." 
"Zwischen  Welzcn  und  Korn,"  (Goethe). 
"WIrd  er  wohl  noch  meiner  gedenken." 
"Er  ist  gekoramen,"  (Riickert),  sung  often. 
"Wlllkoramon  mein  Wald,"  do. 

"In  Wald,  in  Wald,"  do. 

"Im  Rhein,  im  hciligen  Strom,"  (Heine). 
"Nun  holt  mir  eineKanne  Wein,"  (Burns). 
"Wie  sehr  ich  dein." 
"Die  Rose,  die  Lille,  die  Taube." 
"Weil  auf  mir,  du  dunkles  Ange." 
"Die  Lotosblume." 
"Aufbruch." 
"Abends." 
"Im  Sommer." 
Gade  :  Spring  Fantasia,    piano   solo   and   quartet. 

(Parker's  Club). 
"Reiter-lleder,"  (part-songs). 

Fehd.  HiIler  :  Chorus  of  Warriors,  from  Oratorio 
"Jerusalem." 
Abendlied,  for  2  soprani. 
Hauptmann  :  Salve  Eegina,  for  choir. 


Sacred  Concert.  On  Sunday  evening,  June 
16,  a  concert  of  classical  sacred  music  will  be  given 
at  the  Church  of  the  Unity  (Dr.  Hepworth'sj,  com- 
plimentary to  Mr.  J.  E.  Perkins,  wlio  will  leave  for 
Europe  in  September  to  pursue  his  musical  studies. 
Several  of  our  best  artists  will  assist. 


Handel  and  Haydn  Society.  The  Advertiser 
has  the  following  report  of  the  annual  meeting,  Mon- 
day evening,  May  27,  in  Bumstead  Hall : 

The  president,  Dr.  J.  B.  Upham,  presided.  After 
the  records  of  the  last  meeting  had  been  read,  the 
treasurer,  Mr.  George  W.  Palmer,  presented  his  re- 
port, whicli  exhibited  receipts  the  past  year  amount- 
ind  to  S12,495  50  ;  expenditures  $9,627  63  ;  leaving 
a  balance  of  S2,867  87. 

The  report  of  the  librarian,  Mr.  George  H.  Chick- 
ing, was  next  presented.  Tlie  report  stated  that  tho 
ailditions  to  the  library  during  the  j'car  were  not 
quite  as  large  as  In  most  years,  while  the  subtractions, 
or  "abstractions,"  had  been  larger  than  they  should 
be.  Among_  the  additions  were  225  copies  of  tiie 
Stahat  Haler,  and  160  copies  of  Jepldlia,  all  in  hand- 
hook  form,  containing  the  music  of  the  complete 
works  in  vocal  and  piano  forte  score.  The  .Tephtha 
was  imported  from  London,  and  generously  present- 
ed to  the  society,  with  the  necessary  orchestral  parts, 
by  the  president,  Dr.  Upham 

The  president  next  submitted  his  report,  giving  an 
abstract  of  the  doings  of  the  society  during  the  year. 
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Nine  regular  meetings  of  the  government  had  been 
held  during  the  year,  and  the  society  had  been  call- 
ed, together  five  times.  At  all  these  meetings  a  grat- 
ifying harmony  had  prevailed.  Thirteen  members 
had  been  admitted,  eight  discharged,  and  four  re- 
signed. There  had  been  thirty-two  rehearsals  with 
good  attendance  ;  and  six  public  performances  in 
the  Music  Hall,  participated  in  by  choruses  of  five 
hundred  voices,  and  orchestras  of  fifty  aided  by  cele- 
brated singers,  and  attended  with  good  success.  In 
speaking  of  the  proposition  which  had  been  mooted 
in  the  board  of  government,  to  publish  the  annals  of 
the  society,  the  president  expressed  the  opinion  that 
that  work  should  not  be  much  longer  delayed,  since 
none  of  the  original  members  of  the  society  were  now 
living,  and  it  would  every  year  become  difficult  to 
preserve  the  records.  The  president  spoke  of  the 
evil  of  absenteeism  at  some  length,  saying  that  al- 
though it  had  been  considerably  lessened,  it  still  pre- 
vailed to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  a  great  obstacle  to 
further  achievements  by  the  society.  After  speaking 
of  some  other  matters  of  minor  importance,  in  which 
improvement  might  be  made,  the  report  alluded  to 
the  triennial  festival  of  the  society,  to  take  place  dur- 
ing the  coming  year ;  and  expressed  a  hope  that 
while  the  ordinary  work  of  the  season  might  not  be 
neglected,  the  festival  might  be  made  successful  in 
all  respects. 

After  several  members  had  spoken  in  high  com- 
mendation of  the  suggestions  of  the  president's  re- 
port, it  was  voted  to  print  it  in  pamphlet  form  for 
distribution. 

The  report  of  the  trustees  of  the  permanent  fund — 
Judge  Putnam,  Nathaniel  Harris  and  the  president 
of  the  society — stated  the  value  of  the  fund  $2,208  21 . 

The  meeting  proceeded  to  the  election  of  officers 
for  the  ensuing  year,  with  the  following  result : — 

President,  J.  Baxter  Upham  ;  Vice  President,  O. 
J.  Faxon ;  Secretari/,  Loring  B.  Barnes;  Treasurer, 
Geo.  W.  Palmer  ;  Librarian,  George  H.  Chickering. 

The  above  were  re-elected.  For  Directors,  instead 
of  the  old  Board,  as  given  by  the  Advertiser,  the  fol- 
lowing were  chosen : 

O.  Frank  Clark,  Theophilus  Stover,  Charles  H. 
Webb,  D.  L.  Laws,  E.  C.  Daniell,  R.  M.  Lowell, 
Stephen  Somes,  Oliver  B.  Lothrop. 

Philadelphia.  The  German  Opera  troupe 
(from  the  Stadt  Theater,  New  York)  closed  last  Sat- 
urday a  series  of  performances  at  the  Chestnut  Street 
Theatre,  which  appear  to  have  given  great  delight. 
Certainly  the  repertoire  of  those  two  weeks  is  worth 
all  that  the  Italian  Opera  gives  us  in  five  years.  It 
included  William  Tell,  Don  Juan,  Fidelia,  Nozze  di 
Fiyaro,  and  Tm  Dame  Blanche,  as  well  as  the  Hugue- 
.  nots,  the  Jewess,  Robert  le  Diable,  Faust,  Masaniello, 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  and  Stradella.  In  Don 
Juan,  Mme.  Johannsen  was  Donna  Anna  ;  Frede- 
ric!, Elvira  ;  Rotter,  Zerlina  ;  Habelmanji,  Ottavio  ; 
Wilhelm  Formes,  Don  Juan  ;  Hermanns,  Leporello. 
Faust  had  the  old  cast :  Frederici,  Himmer  and  Her- 
manns, with  Johannsen  as  Siebel  and  W.  Formes  as 
Valentine.  In  the  Jewess,  a  new  prima  donna,  Mme. 
Seelig  made  a  successful  debut.  A  new  tenor,  Ber- 
nard, sang  the  music  of  Raimbaud  acceptably.  There 
was  a  chorus  of  40  voices,  and  a  good  orchestra,  con- 
ducted by  Herr  Neuendorf.  The  Bulletin  says  of  the 
performance  of  Rossini's  masterpiece  : 

Herr  Himmer  acted  and  sang  in  the  part  of  ''Ar- 
nold" in  the  most  effective  manner;  and  Wilhelm 
Formes,  as  "Tell,"  was  also  good,  though  his  voice 
is  scarcely  strong  enough  for  the  music.  Weinlich 
was  excellent  as  "Walter,"  and  Mr.  Chandon,  a 
new  arrival,  was  equally  good  as  "Gesler."  The 
graceful  music  of  the  fisherman  was  well  sung  also 
by  Mr.  Bernard.  Mme.  Johannsen  as  "Matilda," 
sang  the  exquisite  romance  which  alone  gives  inter- 
est to  the  lole,  very  well.  Mme.  Frederici  sang  and 
acted  nicely  as  "Hedwig."  Mme.  Rotter's  excel- 
lont,  energetic  manner  made  the  part  of  "Jemmy" 
one  of  the  most  important  of  the  opera,  and  her 
strong,  resonant  voice  told  with  fine  effect  in  the  con- 
certed pieces.  The  chorus  and  orchestra  were  good, 
and  every  real  lover  of  music  that  was  tliere  confess- 
ed to  have  enjoyed  a  rare  treat.  Strange  to  s.ay,  the 
audience  was  not  large,  the  Academy  habitues  appar- 
ently ignoring  all  operatic  performances  that  do  not 
take  place  in  their  own  building. 

Great  Reed  Obgak.  Messrs.  Mason  iind  Ham- 
lin are  constantly  adding  to  the  attractiveness  of 
their  elegant  warerooms,  at  154  Tremont  street,  and 
one  may  pass  a  very  agreeable  hour  or  two  in  exam- 
ining and   admiring  their  superb  Cabinet   Organs, 


which  have  now  attained  such  world-wide  fame.  The 
enterprising  firm  have  just  completed  the  largest 
reed  Organ  ever  made,  which  is  truly  a  magnificent 
instrument,  whether  we  consider  its  tone,  power,  or 
the  completeness  of  the  entire  work. 

It  consists  of  sixteen  complete  sets  of  reeds  or  vi- 
brators, twenty-two  stops,  two  manuals,  and  com- 
plete pedal  key-board.  The  following  detailed  des- 
cription of  each  will  afford  an  idea  of  its  compass,  its 
peculiarities  of  tone,  and  the  mechanical  devices  em- 
ployed. 

The  stops  are  arranged  as  follows  ; 

UPPER   MANUAL. 

Viol  d'Amour,  Fifteenth, 

Hautboy,  Vox  Humana, 

Flute. 

LOWEB     MANUAL. 

Diapason  16-ft.,  Cornet  Anglais, 

Diapason  8  ft.,  Bassoon, 

Bourdon,  Euphone, 

Gamba,  Principal. 

PEDALS. 

8-feet.  16-feet.  32-feet. 

MECHANICAL  STOPS. 

Full  Organ,  Pedal  Coupler, 

Tremulant,  Forte  Upper  Manual, 

Manual  Coupler,  Forte  Lower  Manual. 

The  compass  of  each  manual  is  five  octaves,  each 
stop  in  the  same  comprising  sixty-one  vibrators,  and 
having  its  own  peculiar  tone.  Many  of  the  above 
stops  closely  resemble  those  of  the  same  nomencla- 
ture in  pipe  organs,  and  the  variety  and  beauty  of 
the  combinations  of  which  they  are  susceptible,  is 
really  surprising.  The  Viol  d'Amour  is  an  8  ft, 
tone  from  CC  to  cc  in  alt.  It  is  the  softest  in  the 
organ,  very  smooth,  and  equals  in  effect  the  corres- 
ponding stop  in  a  pipe  organ.  The  Hautboy,  as  a 
solo  stop,  is  of  a  veiy  rich  quality  of  tone,  quite 
clear,  and  resembles  the  Italian  Oboe.  It  is  an  8-ft. 
tone.  The  Flute  is  a  4-ft.  tone,  from  C  to  ccc  in  alt. 
It  has  a  silvery  and  flute-liko  quality,  and  is  very 
fine,  either  as  a  solo  stop,  or  combined  with  others. 
The  Fifteenth  draws  a  2-ft  tone,  from  c  to  cccc  in  alt. 
It  has  the  clear,  shrill  quality  of  the  piccolo,  and, 
when  combined  with  an  8-ft.  or  16-ft.  stop,  the  effect 
is  striking.  It  is  rarely  used  as  a  solo  stop,  but  is 
intended  for  effect  in  the  full  organ,  or  combination 
with  one  or  more  stops.  The  tongue  of  the  smallest 
reed  of  this  register  is  but  1-32  of  an  inch  long.  The 
Vox  Humana  is  an  8-ft.  tone  from  CC  to  cc  in  alt. 
Its  effect  is  quite  indescribable,  designed,  as  its  name 
indicates,  to  resemble  the  human  voice. 

The  16-ft.  Diapason  is  a  rich,  sonorous  tone,  of 
great  depth  and  power,  giving  body  to  the  full  or- 
gtin,  and  is  necessary  as  a  foundation  stop.  It  is  a 
16ft.  tone,  from  CCC  to  c  in  alt. 

The  Bourdon,  also  a  16-ft.  tone,  possesses  the  qual- 
ities of  the  preceding  stop,  with  the  exception  of  its 
having  less  of  its  depth  and  fullness,  but  like  it,  adds 
body  and  richness  to  combinations  in  which  it  is 
used. 

The  8-ft  Diapason  and  Gamba  are  8-ft  stops.  The 
tone  of  each  is  quite  sweet  and  mellow,  possessing 
the  rich,  diapason  quality  so  indispensable  in  all  or- 
gans. 

The  Cornet  Anglais  and  Bassoon  answer  for  one 
set  of  reeds  of  8-ft.  tone,  the  latter  drawing  the  lower 
octave  and  a  half.  This  is  the  only  set  of  reeds  in 
the  organ  that  is  divided. 

The  Euphone  is  a  remarkable  stop,  its  tone  being 
very  peculiar,  entirely  different  from  that  produced 
heretofore  by  any  free  reed.  It  is  quite  penetrating 
and  crisp,  though  not  sharp,  and  adds  greatly  to  the 
brilliancy  of  the  full  organ.  It  is  an  8-ft  tone.  The 
Principal  is  a  4-ft.  tone,  an  octave  above  the  Diapa- 
son, and  is  mainly  used  in  combination  with  other 
stops,  to  produce  a  sparkling  effect. 

"The  Pedal  Key-board  has  a  compass  of  twenty-sev- 
en notes,  which  is  as  complete  as  that  of  the  largest 
pipe-orsran.  It  operates  three  sets  of  reeds,  8-ft.,  16- 
ft.,  and  32-ft.  tone  respectively.  The  lowest  tone  of 
the  32-ft.  is  CCCC. 

The  n.ames  of  the  mechanical  stops  clearly  indi- 
cate their  use,  and  require  but  a  brief  notice.  The 
"Full-Organ"  draws  the  complete  power  of  the  two 
manuals  independent  of  the  various  stops.  The 
"Tremulant"  acts  on  the  Cornet  Anglais  alone.  The 
"Forte  Upper  Manual"  and  "Forte  Lower  Manual" 
are  separate  swells,  one  for  each  manual,  while  the 
two  combined  can  be  operated  by  the  foot.  Each 
stop  works  on  the  pneumatic  principle,  a  new  feature 
in  reed  instrnments. 

The  case  of  this  organ  is  an  elaborate  affair,  richly 
ornamented  with  walnut  carvings,  and  gilt  pipes  in 
front.  It  stands  12  ft.  3  in.  high,  is  6  ft.  9  in,  wide, 
and  3  ft.  3  in.  deep.  An  elegant  carving  represent- 
ing the  various  instruments  from  which  the  stops  are 
named  surmounts  the  top,  the  whole  presenting  a 
very  beautiful  appearance. — N.  Y.  Mus.   Gazette. 
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Vocal,  with  Piano  Accompaniment. 

Let  me  come  home.  Father.  W.  C.  Baker.  40 

Capable  of  great  expression.    Illustrated  title. 
Thou  art  lovelier  than  the  blossoms.     Song. 

S.  Glover.  30 
Tell  me,  darling,  that  you  love  me.    S'g  &  Cho. 

Dr.  Ordway.  35 
Elaine's  song,  "Sweet  is  true  love."    Song. 

W.  C.  Hay.  40 
Three  very  taking  songs. 
T;    curtain  flutters  to  and  fro.  Song.      Adrian.  30 
O,  what  shall  I  do,  dear.  "      Herreslioff.  35 

Then  yoa'U  remember  me.   Comic.    Music  from 

"Bohemian  Girl."  30 
Of  different  styles,  but  all  good. 
Dreams  of  the  West.     Song.       C.  G.  C.  Collins.  30 
A  fine,  hearty,  "Western  song. 

Queen  of  the  Sea.    Cavatina.    "Black  Crook." 

Jannatta.  35 
Little  Fanchon.     Song  &  Cho.   W.  F.  Wellman.  30 
Two  reminiscences  of  the  stage,  the   last  "suggest- 
ing" Maggie  Mitchell. 
Paddle  your  own  canoe.    For  Guitar.         Mack.  30 
He's  coming  to  me.  "  "        35 

Fine  melodies  for  guitarists. 
Questions.     (Frage.)     Song.  25 

The  Pilgrim's  song.  "  Mendelssohn.  20 

Harvest  song.  "  "  30 

German  songs  of  solid  merit. 
Ave  Maria.  Song.        R.  Franz.  30 

Along  the  far  horizon.  "  "        30 

Thou  that  art  so  pure  and  bright.     Op.  37.  "        30 
Franz's  songs  are  perfect  mosaics  of  jewels,  and  bet- 
ter liked  every  day.    In  the  third  one,   all  the  lines 
rhyme. 

We  miss  thee  from  our  cottage  home.    Song. 

M.  B.  Leavitl.  30 
Excellent  "home"  song. 

The  children's  King.     Song.  Gounod.  40 

A   child's   ascription   of  praise .       Peculiar  and 
pretty. 

Instrumental. 

Dexter  Waltz.  G.  W.  Turner.  30 

Summer  noon  Waltz.  E.  Mack.  40 

Sprightly  pieces,  not  difflcalt. 
Maggie's  Secret  Waltz.  E.  Mack.  35 

Contains  the  melody  of  a  favorite  song. 
Social  hours.     4  hand  pieces  by  Bellah 

Blue  Bird  Polka  Kedowa.  35 

Wearing  of  the  Green.     Quickstep.  35 

Jolly  Dogs  Polka.  35 

Crispino  Galop.  35 

Four  very  pretty  duets,  well  arranged  for  learners. 
Nocturne.     Op.  27.     Chopin.     Nos.  1  and  2,  each  40 
~  One  needs  but  to  mention  these  to  recommend 
them .     The  only  trouble  is  that  none  but  good  play- 
ers can  master  them  completely. 
Mirella  Waltz.  Coote.  75 

A  nice  arrangement  of  opera  airs.     "Mirella"  con- 
tains much  sweet  music- 
Angelina  Polka.  A.  Jannotta.  40 
Rough  shod  Polka.                             W.  E.  Weed.  35 

Not  especially  rou^h,  after  all.    Bright  melodies. 
La  Promesse.     Valse  brillante.  T.  O'Neal.  35 

Really  brilliant,  and  of  medium  difiiculty. 
Rocking  Waves  and  Whispering  Breezes.     Va- 
riations. C.  A.  Moody.  50 
A  very  graceful  melody  elegantly  varied.    This  lady 
composer  has  been  very  successful. 
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double  these  rates. 
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June  Roses. 

0  1-osfis  rare,  that  year  by  year 
Unfold  your  buds  of  tender  hue, 

You  know  not  that  you  bring  me  near 
To  all  my  heart  holds  true. 

Long  ago  a  lady  fair, 

Gentle,  sweet  and  unassuming, 
Star  among  the  maidens  rare. 

Set  my  soul  to  watch  your  blooming. 

Spiders,  weave  your  wizard  spells  ; 

Spirit  odors,  faint  and  fail ; 
Lilies,  swing  your  silver  bells  ; 

Sing  your  sweetest,  nightingale. 

Moon  and  stars,  0  swifter  move, 
While  I  watch  my  roses  growing, 

Nearer,  nearer  bring  my  love 

With  your  coming  and  your  going. 

O  my  white  rose,  so  dear — so  dear ! 

For  whom  my  pulses  come  and  go. 
Close  in  my  heart  from  vear  to  year 

Forever  bud  and  blow  ! 
June  5th,  1867. 


Music  in  Vienna  in  the  Year  1793. 

Translatea  from  Thayer's  Life  of  Beethoven. 
(Concluded  from  page  42). 

The  music  performed  in  private  concerts  em- 
braced all  kinds,  from  the  Oratorio,  the  Opera, 
the  Symphony,  to  piano-forte  variations  and  the 
simple  song.  Such  concerts  during  Beethoven's 
second  winter  in  Vienna  (if  not,  as  some  relate, 
during  hjs  first)  were  arranged  by  princes  Lob- 
kowitz,  Lichnowsky,  Lichtenstein,  Esterhazv, 
Schwarzenberg,  Auersperg.Kinsky,  Trautmanns- 
dorf  and  Sinsendorf ;  by  Counts  Appony,Bro*ne, 
Ballassa,  Franz  and  Johann  Esterhazy,  Czernin, 
Hoyos,  Erdody,  Fries,  Strassaldo  and  Zicby ;  by 
the  Countesses  Hatzfeld  and  Tliun  ;  the  barons 
Lang-,  Partenstein,  van  Swieten  and  von  Kees ; 
the  Hofraths  Meyer,  Greiner,  Paradies ;  by 
Fraulein  Martinez,  the  banker  Henikstein  and 
others.  Those  among  the  best  musicians  and 
composers,  too,  whose  circumstances  allowed  it, 
gave  private  concerts,  in  which  they  made  them- 
selves and  their  works  known,  and  to  which  their 
colleagues  were  invited.  O'Kelly,  the  Irish 
singer,  who  was  the  first  Basilic  in  the  "Mariage 
of  Figaro,"  met  Mozart  for  the  first  time  in  an 
assembly  of  this  kind  at  Kozeluch's,  where  the 
then  favorite  composers  Vanhall  and  Dittersdorf 
were  also  present. 

Franz  Joseph  Max,  prince  Lobkowitz,  was,  at 
the  time  when  Beethoven  came  to  Vienna,  a 
young  man  (born  Dec.  7,  1772),  and  had  just 
married  a  daughter  of  prince  Schwarzenberg. 
He  was  a  violin-player  of  considerable  facility 
and  such  a  devoted  lover  of  music  and  the  drama, 
that  he  squandered  his  whole  income  on  them 
and  in  20  years  became  completely  bankrupt. 
Being  just  of  Beethoven's  supposed  age  he  en- 
tered into  extraordinarily  intimate  relations  with 


him;  occasionally  they  bad  disputes  and  differ- 
ences with  one  another,  as  if  born  of  equal 
rank. 

The  reigning  prince  Esterhazy  was  that  Paul 
Anton,  who  after  the  death  of  his  father  (Feb. 
25,  1790)  broke  up  the  musical  establishment  at 
Esterhazy  and  dismissed  Joseph  Haydn  after  20 
years  of  service.  He  died  on  the  22nd  of  Janu- 
ary, 1794,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Nico- 
las, a  young  man,  just  five  years  older  than 
Beethoven.  Prince  Nicolas  inherited  his  grand- 
father's taste  for  music,  engaged  an  orchestra 
again,  and  was  soon  known  as  one  of  the  most 
zealous  furtherers  of  Catholic  Church  music. 
The  best  composers  of  Vienna,  Beethoven  in- 
eluded,  wrote  Masses  for  the  Chapel  at  Esterha- 
zy, where  they  were  performed  with  great  splen- 
dor. 

Count  Johann  Nepomuk  Esterhazy,  "of  the 
middle  line  at  Frakno,"  was  a  man  of  45  years; 
he  played  the  oboe  well,  and,  what  redounds  to 
his  honor,  he  had  been  a  true  friend  and  pro- 
tector of  Mozart. 

Of  Count  Franz  Esterhazy,  a  man  of  35  years, 
Schonfeld  in  his  "Annals  of  Music"  says :  "This 
great  friend  of  music  gives  in  certain  parts  of  the 
year  very  great  and  splendid  Academies,  in 
which  for  the  most  part  great  and  sublime  works 
are  performed,  especially  the  Handel  choruses,  the 
Sanctus  of  Emanuel  Bach,  the  Stabat  Mater  ot 
Pergolese,  and  the  like.  These  occasions  always 
bring  together  a  select  company  of  the  best  vir- 
tuosos." 

It  was  not  the  then  reigning  prince  Joseph 
Kinsky  (who  died  1798,  in  his  48th  year),  who 
at  a  later  period  became  a  distinguished  patron 
of  Beethoven,  but  his  son  Ferdinand  Joh.  Nep., 
then  a  blooming  boy  of  11  years  (born  Dec.  4, 
1781),  upon  whose  youthful  taste  the  power, 
beauty  and  novelty  of  the  works  of  that  master 
made  a  deep  impression. 

Prince  Carl  Lichnowsky,  the  scholar  and 
friend  of  Mozart,  had  every  Friday  morning  a 
Quartet  performance  in  his  house.  Schuppan- 
zigh,  son  of  a  professor  at  the  Royal  School  and 
then  a  young  man  of  16  years  (if  the  musical 
lexicons  are  to  be  trusted),  played  the  first  vio- 
lin ;  Louis  Sina,  a  pupil  of  Fbrster  and  also  still 
a  very  young  man,  the  second  ;  Franz  Weiss, 
(who  on  the  IStb  January  1793  completed  his 
15tb  year),  the  viola;  and  Anton  Kraft,  or  his 
son  Nicolas,  a  boy  of  14  years  (born  Dec.  18, 
1778^,  the  violoncello.  It  was  in  fact  a  Quartet 
of  boy  virtuosos,  of  which  Beethoven,  who  was 
some  years  older,  could  make  what  h«  pleased. 
The  wife  of  the  prince  was  Blarie  Christine  (28 
years  old),  one  of  the  "three  Graces,"  as  George 
Forster  calls  the  daughters  of  that  Countess  Thun, 
in  whose  house  Mozart  found  such  high  appreci- 
ation and  warm  friendship,  and  whose  noble 
qualities  are  so  much  praised  by  Burney,  Reich- 
ardt  and  Forster.  The  princess,  as  well  as  her 
husband,  belonged  to  the  best  dilettanti  in  piano 
playing. 

Hofrath  von  Kees,  vice  president  of  the  Court 


of  Appeal  of  Lower  Austria,  was  still  alive. 
"He,"  says  Gyrowetz,  speaking  of  a  somewhat 
earlier  period,  "was  considered  the  first  friend  of 
music  and  first  dilettante  in  Vienna,  andgavi'  so- 
cial concerts  twice  a  week  in  his  house,  wh  're 
the  first  virtuosos  who  then  chanced  to  be  in 
Vienna,  and  the  first  composers,  like  Jose|ih 
Haydn,  Mozart,  Dittersdorf,  Hoflmeister,  Al- 
brechtsberger,  Giarnovichi,  &c.,  were  assembled  ; 
there  Haydn's  Symphonies  were  performed."  In 
Haydn's  letters  tolMadame  Genzinger  (Haydn  in 
London,  by  Karajan),  von  Kees's  name  frequent- 
ly occurs,  the  last  time  in  a  note  of  Aug.  4, 1 792, 
in  which  the  writer  mentions  that  on  that  day  he 
was  to  dine  at  the  Hofrath's.  This  distinguished 
man  left  behind  him  at  his  death  (in  January, 
1795)  a  very  rich  collection  of  music,  consisting, 
according  to  the  auction  advertisement,  "of  Svm- 
phonies,Concertos,Arias, Choruses,  Church  pieces, 
and  whole  Operas,  which  had  been  collected 
with  great  pains  from  various  owners  or  sought 
out  for  him  by  masters,  and  part  of  which  were 
only  to  be  found  in  his  possession."  The  list  of 
authors  numbers  in  all  138  names,  among  which 
scarcely  one  of  the  important  instrumental  com- 
posers down  to  that  time  is  wanting. 

Gottfried,  Baron  van  Swieten,  son  of  the  fa- 
mous Dutch  physician  of  Maria  Theresa,  "is  to 
be  regarded,"  says  Schonfeld,  "as  a  patriarch  in 
music.  His  taste  is  purely  for  the  grand  and 
sublime.  He  has  himself,  many  years  ago.  writ- 
ten 12  fine  Symphonies,  ["as  stiff  as  himself," 
said  Joseph  Haydn].  "When  he  is  present  at  an 
Academy,  our  half-connoisseurs  never  lose  sight 
of  him,  trying  to  read  from  his  looks  (not  intelli- 
gible enough  perhaps  to  everybody)  what  sort  of 
an  opinion  they  should  pass  on  what  they  have 
been  hearing.  He  gives  every  year  some  very 
grand  and  splendid  musical  occasions,  where  only 
pieces  by  old  masters  are  performed.  He  is  es- 
pecially fond  of  Handel's  style,  of  whom  he  for 
the  most  part  gives  great  choruses.  At  the  last 
Christmas  festival  (1794)  he  gave  such  an  Acad- 
emy at  prince  von  Paar's,  where  an  Oratorio  by 
this  master  was  performed."  Neukomm  told 
Professor  Jahn  (Life  of  Mozart,  III.  370),  that 
in  concerts,  the  moment  that  any  whispering  be- 
gan, his  Excellence,  who  used  to  sit  in  the  front 
rows,  stood  up  full  length,  turned  with  solemn 
dignity  to  the  delinquent,  measured  him  a  long 
while  with  severe  look  and  slowly  sat  himself  down 
again.  That  always  had  the  desired  eflfect.  Van 
Swieten  had  some  peculiar  ideas  of  composition : 
he  had,  for  instance,  a  partiality  for  the  imitation 
of  the  sounds  of  nature  in  music,  and  compelled 
Haydn  to  imitate  the  frogs  in  his  Seasons. 
Haydn  himself  confirms  it,  when  he  says:  "This 
whole  passage,  regarded  as  an  imitation  of  a 
frog,  did  not  flow  from  my  pen  ;  I  was  forced  to 
write  down  this  French  rubbish.  With  the 
whole  orchestra  this  wretched  thought  soon  dis- 
appears indeed,  biit  as  a  piano-forte  arrangement 
it  cannot  stand.  I  trust  the  reviewers  will  not 
deal  too  severely  with  it ;  I  am  an  old  man  and 
cannot  look  that  all  through  again."     But  at  any 
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rate  van  Swieten  must  have  the  glory  of  found- 
ing in  Vienna  the  taste  for  Handel's  Oratorios 
and  Bach's  organ  and  piano  music,  and  thereby 
adding  a  now  element  to  the  music  of  that  capi- 
tal. The  expenses  which  such  oratorio  perform- 
ances involved,  however,  were  not,  as  Schtinfeld 
seems  to  intimate,  disputed  by  him,  but  by  a 
society,  which  had  been  called  into  life  through 
him  and  of  which  he  was  permanent  secretary. 
Among  its  members  were  princes  Lichtenstein, 
Esterhazy,  Schwarzenberg,  Auersperg,  Kinsky, 
Trautmannsdorf,  Sinsendorf,  Counts  Czernin, 
Harrach,  Erdody  and  Fries;  in  their  palaces  as 
well  as  in  van  Swieten's  house  (next  to  the  ho- 
tel zum  Romiscken  Kaiser,  then  called  "zu  den 
drei  Hacken,"  in  the  Renngasse),  and  sometimes 
in  the  great  halls  of  the  Imperial  Library,  the 
performances  took  place  at  midday  before  an  au- 
dience of  invited  guests. 

Fraulein  Martinez,  who  occupies  so  prominent 
a  place  in  Eurney's  description  of  his  visit  in 
Vienna,  a  pupil  of  Porpora,  in  whose  music  les- 
sons, forty  years  before,  the  young  Joseph  Haydn 
was  employed  as  accompanist,  was  still  living  in 
the  MicJiaels-hause  and  gave  musical  parties  ev- 
ery Saturday  evening  during  the  season. 

"Herr  Hofrath  and  Kammerzahlmeister  von 
Meyer,"  says  Schbnfeld,  is  so  distinguished  an 
amateur  of  music,  that  everybody  about  him  in 
the  chancery  is  musical,  and  among  the  artists 
may  be  found  even  a  Raphael  and  a  Hauschka. 
It  can  easily  be  conceived  therefore,  that  a  great 
deal  of  music  is  made  both  here  in  the  city  and 
at  his  place  in  the  country.  His  Imperial  Majes- 
ty himself  has  been  present  at  such  entertain- 
ments." 

These  sketches  will  suffice  to  illustrate  and 
confirm  the  remarks  which  have  been  made 
above  about  Vienna  as  the  central  point  of  in- 
strumental music.  We  must  now  name  some  of 
the  more  important  among  the  great  number  of 
composers  in  this  branch  of  the  art,  whom  Beet- 
hoven found  there. 

Of  course  Haydn  stood  at  the  head.  The 
next  in  rank,  but  at  a  wide  remove,  was  Mozart's 
successor  in  the  office  of  an  Imperial  chamber 
composer,  Leopold  Kozeluch,  a  Bohemian, 
then  just  40  years  old.  Although  now  forgotten, 
and,  as  Beethoven  expressed  it,  "miserabilis,"  he 
was  at  that  time  famous  in  Europe  through  his 
Quartets  and  his  chamber  music.  How  great  his 
fame  in  England  was,  we  shall  see  below. 

A  man  of  less  celebrity  with  the  multitude,  but 
of  solid  talent,  whose  knowledge  far  exceeded 
that  of  Kozeluch,  whom  Beethoven  prized  in  a 
high  degree,  calling  him  twenty  years  afterward 
his  old  teacher,  was  Emanuel  Aloys  Foers- 
TER,  a  Silesian,  then  45  yeais  old.  His  Quin- 
tets, Quartets  and  similar  works  were  highly 
valued,  but  at  that  time  known  for  the  most 
part  only  in  manuscript. 

Anton  Eberl,  five  years  older  than  Beetho- 
ven, a  Viennese  by  birth,  had  in  his  sixteenth 
year  composed  two  Operettas,  which  had  been 
performed  in  the  Karnthnerthor  Theatre,  and 
one  of  which  had  won  for  the  composer  the  ap- 
plause of  Gluck.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  fa- 
vorite of  Mozart,  and  strove  so  hard  to  write  in 
the  style  and  spirit  of  this  master  that  some  of 
his  works  were  printed  by  dishonorable  publish- 
ers under  Mozart's  name  and  circulated  through 
Europe.  In  1796  he  accompanied  Mozart's  wid- 
ow and  her  sister,  Madame  Lange,  on  their  jour- 


ney through  Europe,  and  won  for  himself  in  oth- 
er cities  the  renown  as  a  pianist  and  composer 
which  he  possessed  in  Vienna;  His  strength 
was  instrumental  composition,  and  we  shall  pres- 
ently behold  him,  for  a  moment,  as  a  Symphonist 
snatching  the  palm  away  from  Beethoven  ! 

John  Vanhall,  whose  name  was  so  well 
known  in  Paris  and  London,  that  Burney  20 
years  before  this  sought  him  out  in  his  attic 
chamber  in  a  suburb  of  Vienna,  was  as  inexhaus- 
tible as  ever  in  production.  Gerber  in  his  older 
Lexicon  (1792)  says,  that  Breitkopf  and  H'artel 
at  that  time  possessed  50  of  his  Symphonies  in 
manuscript.  His  fecundity  was  like  that  of 
Haydn ;  his  talent  of  such  a  kind  that — all  his 
works  are  now  forgotten. 

It  would  be  useless  to  continue  the  list  further. 
But  one  more  fact,  significant  as  to  the  musical 
taste  and  culture  of  the  higher  classes  in  the  cap- 
ital, may  be  added.  During  the  winter  1792-3 
there  were  10  private  theatres  of  amateur  com- 
panies in  operation  there,  of  which  the  most  im- 
portant were  in  the  houses  of  Edlen  von  Stock- 
hammer,  Kinsky,  Sinsendoi-f,  Strassaldo,  and  the 
bookseller  Schrambl.  Most  of  these  companies 
produced  Operas  and  Operettas. 


Translations  from  Schumann. 

(By  M.  B.  von  G.  for  the  London  Musical  World.) 
MEYERBEER  AND  MENDELSSOHN. 

To-day  I  feel  like  a  bold  young  warrior  draw- 
ing his  sword  for  the  first  time  in  a  real  quarrel ! 
It  seems  as  if  this  little  Leipsic,  where  already 
some  few  great  questions  have  already  been  dis- 
cussed, were  to  be  the  umpire  in  music  also,  for 
it  came  to  pass  that  the  two  most  important  com- 
positions of  our  day  have  been  perfornced  here, 
probably  for  the  first  time  in  the  world  together 
— namely,  Meyerbeer's  Huguenots  and  Mendels- 
sohn's St.  Paid.  On  such  a  subject  where  can 
one  begin  or  end  ?  Of  competition  between 
them,  or  preference  of  the  one  to  the  other,  there 
can  be  no  question.  Our  readers  know  too  well 
the  tendency  of  these  pages,  and  that  when  we 
speak  of  Mendelssohn  we  have  no  thought  for 
Meyerbeer,  so  diametrically  opposed  are  the  paths 
of  the  two.  They  know  also  that  to  character- 
ize the  two  it  is  only  necessary  to  attribute  to  the 
one  that  which  is  wanting  in  the  other — talent 
alone  excepted,  which  they  possess  in  common. 
It  is  enough  to  make  one  think  there  must  be 
something  wrons;  in  one's  upper  story  to  see  the 
success  of  Meyerbeer  in  our  sound,  musical  Ger- 
many, and  to  hear  people,  otherwise  estimable 
enough,  and  even  musicians,  who  can  take  de- 
light in  the  quiet  triumphs  of  Mendelssohn  and 
yet  can  say  of  this  music — "There  is  something 
in  it. 

It  was  with  my  mind  full  of  the  lofty  art  of  Schro- 
der Devrient  in  Fidelia  that  I  saw  the  Huguenol.i 
for  the  first  time.  Who  so  dull  as  not  to  rejoice 
in  a  new  thing,  and  to  know  the  pleasures  of 
hope  ?  Had  not  Ries  written  with  his  own  hand 
that  there  was  much  in  the  Huguenots  which 
might  rank  with  Beethoven?  And  what  said 
others  ?  And  what  said  I  ?  Well,  I  fully  agreed 
with  Florestan  when  he  clenched  his  fist  at  the 
stage,  and  let  fall  the  words  that  "in  the  Crocia- 
to  Meyerbeer  might  be  reckoned  a  musician,  in 
Rohert  the  Devil  he  had  begun  to  stagger,  but 
that  since  the  Huguenots  he  has  become  a  mere 
mountebank."  It's  impossible  to  express  the  dis- 
gust with  which  we  were  filled  by  the  whole 
thing,  though  we  always  tried  toovercome  it — we 
were  quite  worn  and  wearied  with  the  worry. 
And,  although  after  hearing  it  oftener,  many 
happier  and  more  excusable  things  discovered 
themselves,  yet  my  final  judgment  remains  the 
same ;  and  I  must  continue  to  say  to  those  who 
venture  to  place  the  Huguenots  by  the  side  of  Fi- 
delia or  the  like  music,  even  though  far  below  it, 
that  they  know  nothing  of  the   matter,  nothing, 


nothing  !  I  should  never  think  of  attempting  to 
convert  them.  That  would  be  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. 

A  witty  writer  has  said  that  music  is  equally  in 
its  place  in  a  church  or  a  gambling  house.  Now, 
I  am  no  Puritan,  but  is  there  any  good  Protestant 
who  would  not  be  shocked  hearing  his  most 
precious  hymn  shouted  out  on  the  stage,  or  at 
seeing  the  bloodiest  tragedy  in  the  history  of  his 
faith  degraded  to  a  mountebank  farce  for  the 
mere  sake  of  getting  cash  and  applause  ?  In 
fact,  the  whole  opera  is  revolting,  from  the  over- 
ture with  its  ridiculous,  common-place,  mock 
sanctity,  to  the  finale,  after  which  we  ought  all  to 
be  burned  alive  on  the  spot  !*  After  the  Hugue- 
nots, nothing  is  left  but  to  have  executions  of 
criminals,  and  e.xhibitions  of  loose  women  on  the 
stage. 

We  have  only  to  go  through  it  all  to  see  its 
drift.  The  first  act  is  an  orgy  of  dissolute  men 
with  (mark  the  charming  taste  !)  one,  and  only 
one,  woman,  but  veiled  amongst  them.  The  sec- 
ond act  is  another  revel,  but  this  time  women 
bathing,  and  (for  the  sake  of  the  Parisians)  a 
man  blindfold  in  the  middle  of  them.  The  third 
act  is  a  farrago  of  profligacy  and  religion  ;  in  the 
fourth  the  massacre  is  arranged,  and  in  the  fifth 
it  takes  place  in  a  church.  Debauchery,  murder, 
and  praying  make  up  the  whole  of  the  Huguenots. 
It  is  vain  to  look  for  one  permanently  pure  idea, 
or  one  true  Christian  emotion.  Meyerbeer  nails 
up  the  hearts  of  his  characters  for  all  the  world 
to  see,  and  says — "Look,  there  they  are,  pray 
come  and  handle  them  !"  Throughout,  all  is  ar- 
tifice, outside  show  and  hypocrisy. 

And  the  heroes  and  heroines  of  the  piece!— 
cell  and  St.  Bris  alone  excepted,  who  are  not 
sunk  quite  so  low  as  the  rest — what  are  they  V 
First,  there  is  Nevers,  a  thorough  French  liber- 
tine,* who  makes  love  to  Valentine,  then  jilts 
her,  and  at  last  marries  her  ;  then  Valentine  her- 
self, in  love  with  llaoul  and  marrying  Nevers, 
swearing!  to  be  true  to  the  Utter,  and  yet  allow- 
ing herself  to  be  betrothed  to  Raoul  ;  next, 
Raoul,  in  love  with  Valentine,  rejecting  her,  and 
making  love  to  the  Queen,  and  after  all  taking 
Valentine  to  wife  ;  and  lastly,  the  Queen  her- 
self. Queen  of  all  these  puppets  !  And  people 
put  up  with  all  this  just  because  it's  pretty  to 
look  at  and  comes  from  Paris — though,  surely, 
our  modest  German  women  won't  look  at  it ! 
And  all  the  while  the  most  knowing  of  compos- 
ers rubs  his  hands  for  joy. 

To  describe  the  music  itself  no  amount  of  books 
would  be  enough  ;  every  bar  is  overdone,  and 
something  might  be  said  about  each.  To  startle 
or  tickle  his  hearers  is  Meyerbeer's  highest  aim, 
and  with  the  mob  he  succeeds  perfectly.  As  to 
the  choral,  which  is  interwoven  into  tlie  opera, 
and  about  which  the  French  are  so  mad,  I  de- 
clare that,  if  one  of  my  pupils  had  brought  me 
such  counterpoint,  I  would  have  entreated  him 
with  all  my  might  never  to  do  it  worse.  Even 
the  common-people  are  saying  how  deliberately 
stale,  and  studiously  superficial  it  is,  and  how 
Marcel's  continual  roarmg  "Eine  feste  Burg," 
smells  of  the  blacksmith's  shop. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  the  "Bene- 
diction des  poignards"in  the  fourth  act.  I  grant 
that  it  has  much  dramatic  power,  some  striking 
and  spirited  changes,  and  the  chorus  especially 
produces  a  great  external  efl^ect ;  situation, 
scenery,  and  instrumentation  all  conspire,  and, 
the  horrible  being  Meyerbeer's  element,  he  has 
written  with  real  fire  and  love  of  his  subject. 
But  examine  the  melody  from  a  musical  point  of 
view,  and  what  is  it  but  the  "Marseillaise"  a  little 
dressed  up?  Again,  what  art  is  there  in  mak- 
ing an  efl^ect  in  such  a  situation  with  such  means? 
I  am  not  blaming  the  employment  of  all  means  in 
their  proper  places  ;  but  it  is  absurd  to  talk  about 
a  "grand  effect"  when  a  dozen  trombones,  trum- 

*  See  the  conclnding  lines  of  the  opera  : — 

Par  le  fer  etrincendie 
Exterminons  la  race  iuipie  ! 
Frappons.  poursuivons  rh6r6tique! 
Dieii  le  veut,  Dieu  veut  le  sang, 
Oui  I  Dieu  veut  le  sang  ! 

*  TVords  such  as  "Je  ris  du  Dieu  de  I'univers"  are  mere 
trifles  in  the  libretto. 

t  D'aujourd'hui  tout  mon  sang  est  ivcus,  etc. 
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pets  and  ophieleids,  and  a  hundred  men's  voices 
in  unison  are  all  doing  their  loudest  close  by.  I 
must  mention  one  truly  Meyerbeerish  piece  of 
calculation.  He  knows  the  public  too  well  not 
to  be  aware  that  too  much  noise  at  last  becomes 
tiresome,  and  see  how  cleverly  he  counteracts  it. 
Directly  after  every  great  crash  he  has  whole 
arias  accompanied  by  a  single  instrument,  as 
much  as  to  say^ — "See  how  much  I  can  do  with  a 
little.  Look,  you  Germans,  look  1"  Unfortunate- 
ly we  cannot  deny  that  he  has  some  wit. 

But  we  should  never  have  time  to  go  through 
it  all  in  detail.  Meyerbeer's  very  sensuous  ten- 
dency^ his  extreme  tmoriginality  and  want  of 
style,  are  as  well  known  as  his  ability  in  dexter- 
ous arrangement,  brilliant  display  in  dramatic 
treatment  and  command  of  the  orchestra,  and 
great  fertility  in  form.  It  is  not  diiBcult  to  point 
out  in  him  Rossini,  Mozart,  Herold,  Weber,  Bel- 
lini, even  Spohr, — in  short  every  possible  music. 
But  his  special  property  is  that  notorious,  fatal, 
bleating,  offensive  rhythm,  which  runs  through 
almost, all  the  airs  in  this  opera;  I  had  begun  to 
mark  the  pages  where  it  occurred,  but  at  last 
grew  tired.  However,  that  the  piece  contains 
better  things  and  even  occasional  grand  and  lofty 
passages  it  would  be  mere  spite  to  deny  ;  Mar- 
cell's  battle-song  is  efiective,  and  the  page's  air  is 
lovely;  the  greater  part  of  the  third  act  is  inter- 
esting from  its  lively  scenes  among  the  people,  so 
is  the  first  part  of  the  duet  between  Marcell  and 
Valentine  from  its  strong  character,  also  the  sex- 
tet, and  the  mocking  chorus  from  its  comic  treat- 
ment:  in  the  fourth  act  the  "Benediction  des 
poignards"  has  great  individuality,  and  above  all, 
the  duet  which  follows  it  between  Raoul  and  Val- 
entine is  admirably  constructed,  and  abounds 
with  ideas.  But  what  do  all  these  avail  against 
the  vulgarity,  exaggeration,  want  of  nature,  im- 
modesty, and  «7?-music  of  the  whole  "i'  Thank 
God,  -we  have  at  last  reached  the  limit,  there  can 
be  nothing  worse  behind,  unless  the  stage  is  turn- 
ed into  a  gallows:  and  this  terrible  cry  of  a  great 
talent  tormented  by  the  spirit  of  the  time,  awakes 
a  hope  that  things  will  now  mend. 

II. 

And  now  a  few  words  on  something  nobler — a 
thing  to  bring  a  man  into  tune  again  with  faith, 
and  hope,  and  love  of  his  kind — under  the  shad- 
ow of  which,  the  weary  soul  may  rest  as  under  a 
palm-grove,  andsee  the  glowing  landscape  spread 
at  his  feet;  I  mean  the  St.  Paul  of  Mendelssohn, 
a  work  of  the  greatest  purity,  the  offspring  of 
peace  and  love.  It  would  be  a  mistake,  besides 
being  unfair  to  the  composer,  to  compare  it,  even 
remotely,  to  the  oratorios  of  Handel  or  Bach. 
They  are  alike  just  as  much  as  all  kinds  of  sacred 
music,  all  churches,  all  pictures  of  the  Madonna 
are  alike ;  but  Bach  and  Handel  had  reached 
maturity  when  they  bfegan  to  write,  whereas 
Mendelssohn  was  still  a  mere  youth.  The  work 
of  a  young  artist  whose  imagination  is  overflow- 
ing with  graceful  images,  and  to  whom  life  and 
the  future  are  still  full  of  charm,  cannot  fairly  be 
compared  with  a  work  of  an  earlier  and  severer 
period,  by  one  of  those  divine  masters  who,  from 
their 'seats  among  the  stars,  looked  back  over  a 
long  and  hallowed  life. 

I  have  already  spoken  at  length  of  the  general 
treatment  of  the  subject,  of  the  adoption  of  the 
choral  from  the  old  oratorios,  of  the  distribution 
of  the  choruses  and  solos  among  the  actors  and 
spectators,  and  of  the  characters  of  the  several 
personages.  It.  has  been  rightly  remarked  that 
the  chief  drawbacks  to  the  general  effect  of  the 
work  are  to  be  found  in  the  first  half;  that  the 
subordinate  part  of  St.  Stephen,  if  not  absolutely 
throwing  St.  Paul  into  the  background,  dimin- 
ishes his  importance ;  that  Saul  is  presented  more 
in  the  character  of  a  convert  than  of  a  convert- 
er ;  also  that  the  oratorio  is  too  long  and  might 
with  advantage  be  divided  into  two.  A  most  in- 
viting subject  for  the  critics  is  the  poetical  man- 
ner in  which  the  appearances  of  our  Lord  are 
treated  (by  a  chorus  of  trebles  and  altos)  ;  but 
surely  such  speculations  only  spoil  the  idea,  while 
it  would  be  impossible  to  wound  the  composer's 
feelings  more  easily  than  in  this,  one  of  his  most 
beautiful  inspirations.     To  my  mind  nothing  can 


be  more  appropriate  than  to  represent  God  as 
speaking  with  many  voices,  and  revealing  His 
will  through  a  choir  of  angels;  just  as  in  paint- 
ing. His  presence  is  indicated  more  poetically  b}' 
cherubs  hovering  in  the  upper  part  of  the  picture 
than  by  the  representation  of  an  old  man,  or  by 
the  so-called  sign  of  the  Trinity,  &c.  Where  the 
reality  is  unattainable,  it  is  surely  allowable  to 
use  the  most  beautiful  symbol  within  reach.  It 
has  also  been  objected  that  some  of  the  chorales 
in  St.  Paul  lose  "their  simple  character  by  the  or- 
naments with  which  Mendelssohn  has  adorned 
them.  As  if  chorales  were  not  just  as  well 
adapted  to  express  joy  and  confidence  as  earnest 
supplication !  as  if  there  were  not  every  differ- 
ence between  such  a  choral  as  "Sleepers,  wake," 
and  such  another  as  "In  deep  distress;"  or  as  if 
a  work  of  art  had  no  purpose  to  fulfil  beyond 
those  of  a  parish  choir  1  Then,  again,  people 
wanted  to  make  out  that  St.  Paul  was  not  even  a 
"Protestant  Oratorio,"  but  only  a  "Concert  Or- 
atorio," which  suggested  to  some  wag  the  happy 
middle  course  of  calling  it  "a  Protestant-concert- 
Oratorio." 

It  is  always  possible  to  make  objections,  and 
even  plausible  ones,  and  the  industry  of  the  crit- 
ics deserves  every  respeet.  But  granting  all 
that  can  be  said,  how  much  there  is  in  the  orato- 
rio with  which  the  most  captious  can  find  no 
fault !  Besides  its  ruling  spirit,  the  deeply  relig- 
ious feeling  which  pervades  it,  consider  the  mas- 
terly way  in  which,  from  a  musical  point  of  view, 
every  situation  is  brought  out,  the  uninterrupted 
flow  of  noble  melody,  the  intimate  connection  of 
words  and  sounds,  speech  and  music,  so  that  the 
whole  thing  seems  actually  embodied  before  you  ; 
think  of  the  grace  which  it  breathes  throughout, 
the  admirable  grouping  of  the  characters,  the 
endless  variety  of  color  in  the  instrumentation; 
realize  its  perfectly  mature  style  and  playful 
mastery  over  all  forms  of  composition,  and  then 
say  if  there  is  any  cause  to  be  discontented. 

I  have  only  one  thing  to  add.  The  music  of 
St.  Paul  is,  on  an  average,  so  easy  to  understand, 
so  popular  and  so  effective,  that  it  almost  seems 
as  if  the  main  idea  of  its  composer  throughout 
had  been  to  interest  the  public.  Now,  noble  as 
this  aim  undoubtedly  is,  it  may,  if  indulged  in, 
rob  his  future  compositions  of  that  power  and  in- 
spiration which  is  found  in  the  works  of  those 
who,  regardlessof  either  aim  or  limits,  gave  them- 
selves up  singly  to  their  great  subject.  Lastly, 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  Beethoven  wrote  a 
Mount  of  Olives  as  well  as  a  Missa  Solennis ;  and 
bearing  this  in  mind,  we  may  well  believe  that 
as  Mendelssohn  the  youth  has  written  a  fine  ora- 
torio, Mendelssohn  the  man  will  write  another 
that  shall  be  still  nobler.*  Till  then  let  us  be 
content  with  what  we  have,  and  profit  from  it, 
and  enjoy  it. 

*  A  prophecy  since  fulfilled  in  tlie  Elijah. 
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Gentlemen,  Members  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  : 

By  the  recent  revision  of  tlie  By-laws,  it  is  now 
made  the  duty  of  the  President  of  this  society  to  pre- 
sent, at  its  annual  meeting,  a  written  report,  giving 
an  abstract  of  tlie  doings  of  the  society  for  the  year, 
and  offering  any  suggestions  and  recommendations 
which  the  occasion  may  seem  to  demand.  In  com- 
pliance with  the  letter  and  spirit  of  this  requirement, 
I  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  ;  — 

There  have  been  nine  regular  meetings  of  the  Gov- 
ernment during  the  year,  to  attend  to  business,  and 
to  consult  in  various  waj's  for  the  interests  of  the 
corporation.  The  society  has  been  five  times  called 
together  for  the  admission  of  members  and  the  trans- 
action of  other  business.  At  all  these  meetings  a 
gratifying  decree  of  unanimity  and  good  feeling  has 
prevailed.  Thirty-one  gentlemen  have  been  admit- 
ted to  membership  daring  the  year,  eight  have  been 
discharged,  and  four  resigned. 

The  rehearsals — thirty-two  in  number — were  com- 
menced in  Bumstead  Hall- on  the  30th  day   of  Sep- 


tember, and  liave  continued  weekly  widioiit  interrup- 
tion, mid  with  the  addition  of  the  usual  extra  meet- 
ings for  practice  prior  to  a  puljlic  perlbimimcc,  untd 
Easter.  These  rehearsals  have  been,  on  tiio  wliolc, 
more  punctually  and  more  fully  attended  tlian  at  any 
previous  season  within  my  rccolleclion, — a  certain 
and  sure  augury  of  good  for  the  future. 

Six  public  perfortnanccs  in  the  Music  Hall  have 
taken  place,  of  which  tlie  following  was  the  pro- 
gramme for  the  season,  viz.: 

Nov.  25.— Mendelssohn's  St.  Paul. 

Dec.  23. — Handel's  Messiah. 

Feb.  17. — Handel's  Jophtha. 

Feb.  24. — Haydn's  Creation, 

April  20. —  (  Kossini's  Stabat  Mater,  and 

\  Mendelssolin's  Hymn  of  Praise. 
April  21. — Mendelssohn's  Elijah. 

These  great  works  have  been  presented  after  much 
and  careful  preparation,  with  a  liberal  expenditure  of 
means,  under  an  experienced  and  aecomplishcd  con- 
ductor, in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  highest  praise,  and 
and  which  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  would  reflect 
honor  upon  any  city  in  the  world.  They  have  been 
participated  in  hy  a  chorus  numbering  now  nearly 
five  hundred  efficient  voices,  an  orchestra  of  fifty  in- 
struments, and  with  the  accompaniment  of  an  organ  in 
the  very  first  rank  of  excellence, under  a  master's  hand. 
Among  the  solo  artists,  in  addition  to  those  resident 
with  us,  and  whom  we  at  all  times  honor  and  re- 
speet, a  Parepa  and  a  Phillips  have  delighted  to  lend 
their  aid.  The  audiences  have  been  commensurate 
with  the  occasions  ;  they  have  been  drawn,  not  alone 
from  our  own  appreciative  community,  bnt  largely 
also  from  distant  towns  and  cities ;  and  I  am  happy 
to  add,  as  you  have  learned  from  your  Treasurer's 
report,  that,  for  once,  the  season  has  resulted  in  a 
satisfactory  pecuniary  success. 

In  the  list  of  oratorios  above  given,  it  will  be  seen 
that  an  addition  has  been  made  to  our  yet  too  limit- 
ed repciVojVe.  The  Jephtlia  of  Handel  was  perform- 
ed by  us,  in  the  season  now  just  passed,  for  the  first 
time.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  future  our  musical 
horizon  will  be  extended,  till  all  of  the  acknowdedg- 
ed  master-works  of  Handel  at  least  shall  be  compris- 
ed within  its  scope ;  and  I  think  the  time  is  not  far 
distant  when  we  may  venture  beyond,  upon  some  of 
the  great  choral  achievements  of  Sebastian  Bach. 

The  library,  as  appears  by  the  report  of  our  excel- 
lent Librarian,  is  in  good  condition,  and,  notwith- 
standing some  mysterious  losses,  which  are  greatly 
to  be  deplored,  is  still  in  the  way  of  growth  and  im- 
provement.       *        *        *        * 

It  may  be  proper  to  speak,  in  this  connection,  of  a 
proposition  -which  has  more  than  once  been  mooted 
in  the  meetings  of  the  government,  and  which  I  ear- 
nestl}'  hope  may  soon  be  carried  into  effect.  It  is 
the  preparation  of  the  annals  of  the  society  for  publi- 
cation. Such  a  history  would,  I  doubt  not,  be  a  most 
acceptable  possession  to  all  the  present  and  past 
members  of  our  venerable  association,  and  would  not 
be  without  interest  to  others  who  have  at  heart  the 
welfare  of  the  cause  we  are  endeavoring  to  support 
and  to  advance.  The  time  for  such  a  work,  if  it  is 
ever  to  be  accomplished,  ouybt  not  to  be  much  long- 
er delayed.  Our  earliest  associates  are  rapidly  pass- 
ing away.  All  the  original  members  are  now  dead. 
In  a  brief  while,  it  will  be  impossible  to  find  among 
the  living  any  in  whose  memory  lingers  a  picture  of 
the  early  trials  and  struggles  through  which  our  now 
sturdy  and  vigorous  manhood  has  been  attained.  I 
would  recommend  this  subject,  therefore,  to  the  seri- 
ous consideration  of  the  future  board. 

Suffer  from  me  how  a  few  words  of  comment,  bear- 
ing upon  the  present  condition  and  future  prospects 
of  the  society.  It  has  been  my  custom  in  these  re- 
ports both  to  praise  and  commend  where  commenda- 
tion was  just,  and  freely  to  point  out  any  faults  and 
defects  that  seemed  to  exist,  with  a  view,  if  possible, 
to  suggest  their  remedy.  Such  criticisms  and  com- 
ments have  always  been  received  in  the  same  spirit 
of  kindness  and  good-will  with  which  they  have  been 
offered. 

One  of  the  crying  evils  upon  which  I  have  many 
times  animadverted,  is  that  of  a6sentem»i  at  rehear- 
sals. In  this,  as  I  have  said,  I  have  observed  the 
past  season  a  manifest  change  for  the  better.  Still 
the  fault  exists,  and  is  now  as  ever  (I  say  it  unhesi- 
tatingly) the  chief  obstacle  in  the  way  of  our  rapid 
advance  towards  a  more  perfect  interpretation  of  the 
great  works  we  have,  for  so  many  years,  been  en- 
deavoring to  understand  and  to  appreciate. 

I  am  aware  of  the  difficulties  wdiich,  in  an  associa- 
tion like  ours,  stands  in  the  way  of  an  absolute  at- 
tendance, on  the  part  of  every  member,  upon  the 
meetings  required,  during  the  seven  or  eight  months 
of  the  yeat,  for  practice  and  rehearsal,  nor  are  such 
delinquencies  confined,  by  any  means,  to  our  body. 
They  are  recognized  and  felt  in  every  association  of 
the  kind  where  the  members  voluntarily  band  them- 
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selves  together  for  a  kindred  object.  And,  as  a  con- 
sequence, the  most  riijid  rules  have  often  been  adopt- 
ed, to  anticipate  and  to  obviate,  if  possilile,  the  diffi- 
culty. The  London  Sacred  Harmonic  Society,  for 
tliis  reason,  found  it  expedient  to  have  printed  and 
sent  to  every  member  a  circular,  from  which  I  quote 
the  following  : — 

"It  is  quite  obvious"  (say  the  Committee)  "that 
t'ne  efficiency  of  the  public  performances  must,  in  a 
great  degree,  depend  upon  the  attention  previously 
bestowed  at  the  rehearsals  ;  and  that  the  reputation 
of  the  society  and  its  claims  for  public  support  are 
liable  to  be  materially  aifected  by  the  neglect  of 
those  means  which  rehearsals  alone  afford,  for  ac- 
quiring a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  music  which  is 
there  practised,  and  a  fiieility  in  executing  it  with 
becoming  accuracy  and  expression.  However  much 
reason  there  may  he  for  congratulation  upon  the  gen- 
eral character  of  the  society's  performances,  and  for 
considering  them  as  at  least  equal  to  any  others  of 
the  same  kind  in  this  country,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  there  is  still  room  for  further  improvement,  and 
that  occasions  do  happen  in  which  many  of  the  pecu- 
liar featares  of  a  composition  are  not  properly  devel- 
oped, through  want  of  that  regular  and  combined  at- 
tention at  rehearsals,  which  is  absolutely  essential  to 
a  correct  and  effective  performance.  The  Commit- 
tee feel  it  their  imperative  duty,  not  only  to  urge  the 
importance  of  this  subject  upon  the  notice  of  the 
members  and  assistants,  but  to  endeavor, also, to  check 
the  inconveniences  which  have  resulted  from  a  neg- 
lect of  it."  And  the  Committee,  in  commenting  up- 
on this  appeal,  say  further,  that  "inasmuch  as  punc- 
tual attendance  at  rehearsals  can  alope  secure  effi- 
ciency of  performance,  they  feel  that  they  would  not 
be  acting  up  to  their  duty  to  the  society,  if  they 
should  hesitate  to  dispense  with  the  assistance  of  any 
members  who  did  not  comply  with  such  reasonable 
and  essential  requirements."  And  they  subsequent- 
ly went  so  far  as  to  require  their  candidates  for  ad- 
mission to  pledge  themselves  beforehand  to  the  con- 
scientious observance  of  these  obligations  ;  this  in  a 
society  similarly  constituted  with  our  own,  but  by 
some  twenty  years  our  junior, — a  society,  too,  whose 
meetings  for  practice  were,  at  that  time,  held  on 
some  evening  in  every  week  throughout  the  year. 

I  have  hitherto  felt  an  embarrassment  in  urging 
this  subject  upon  the  attention  of  members  at  our 
meetings,  arising  from  the  fact  that  those  who  most 
needed  such  admonition  were  the  ones  most  likely  to 
be  then  absent  ;  and  tiie  same  remark  will  apply  at 
the  present  time.  It  might  be  well,  therefore,  if  we 
were  to  imitate  the  example  of  our  London  associate 
in  this  respect,  and  send  a  similar  appeal  to  every 
individual  member  of  our  society.  Did  we  but  insist 
with  equal  pertinacity  upon  such  constant  and  punc- 
tual attendance  at  our  evenings  for  practice,  who 
knows  to  what  a  summit  of  excellence  it  might  be 
possible  for  us  to  attain  ? 

I  have  heretofore  alluded  to  the  disposition  mani- 
fested on  the  part  of  some  members  to  leave  their 
places  in  the  choir,  at  a  public  performance,  before 
the  end  of  the  oratorio :  and  I  am  glad  to  be 
atjle  to  record  a  marked  improvement  in  this  respect, 
for  tlie  season  just  closed.  I  wish  I  could  say  as 
much  for  those  on  whom  has  devolved  the  duty  of 
rendering  the  more  prominent  roles  in  our  oratorios. 
Such  indecorous  haste  in  leaving  the  platform,  as  is 
sometimes  seen  on  their  part,  ill  comports  with  the 
dignity  and  sincerity  of  a  true  artist.  Aside  from  the 
bad  e.xample  it  sets  to  the  house,  it  cannot  be  looked 
upon  with  indifference  by  either  the  orchestra  or 
chorus.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that,  hereafter,  in  their 
engagements  with  artists  of  whatever  standing  or  re- 
nown, the  government  will  stipulate  for  their  pres- 
ence, at  all  events,  till  the  close  of  the  performance. 
Let  me  heartily  commend  yon  for  better  remember- 
ing your  part  of  this  duty.  Be  assured  it  is  known 
and  recognized  by  that  appreeititive  few  in  every  au- 
dience who  would  not  willingly  have  the  closing  pe- 
riods, which  a  great  composer  has  patiently  added  to 
his  immortal  works,  shorn  of  a  single  ray  of  their 
glory. 

One  or  two  more  points  of  minor  consideratioa, 
perhaps,  but  which  are  yet,  in  my  estimation  of  suf- 
ficient importance  to  be  mentioned  here,  and  I  have 
done  with  this  part  of  my  subject. 

The  number  of  our  active  and  associate  members 
— of  those,  I  mean,  who  occasionally,  at  least,  partici- 
pate in  the  rehearsals  and  public  performances  of  the 
society  at  the  present  time — is  not  far  from  six  hun- 
dred. Counting,  in  addition,  the  names  which  are 
enrolled  upon  the  Secretary's  list,  but  who  rarely  ap- 
pear at  any  of  our  meetings, the  aggregate  far  exceeds 
this  number.  In  such  large  masses,  nnless  the  ut- 
most order  and  system  is  observed,  there  must  needs 
be  some  hurrying  and  crowding  in  the  formation  of 
the  choir  at  a  public  performance.  Some  instances 
of  discomfort  have   arisen  from  this   source,  during 


the  past  season,  which  have  come  to  my  notice.  It 
was,  in  part,  to  obviate  difficulties  of  this  nature,  that, 
a  few  years  since,  the  staff  of  Superintendents,  so 
called,  was  organized,  having  charge  of  the  several 
departments  of  the  chorus.  As  our  numbers  increase, 
the  duties  of  these  gentlemen  become  more  important 
and  more  arduous.  It  becomes  a  question,  even 
now,  wliether  it  will  not  further  subserve  the  comfort 
and  convenience  of  every  member  of  the  chorus,  if 
the  plan  of  numbering  the  seats  of  the  ehoir,  in  both 
the  upper  and  lower  halls,  be  adopted,  so  that  each 
member  shall  henceforth  occupy,  at  all  times,  at  re- 
hearsals and  in  public  performances, his  own  appropri- 
ate place.  This  is  the  plan  pursued  in  London,  and 
elsewhere,  in  associations  of  similar  extent  with  our 
own,  and  serves  the  double  purpose  of  a  more  just 
and  orderly  disposition  of  the  members  in  taking 
their  seats,  and  in  some  sort  registering  their  pres- 
ence or  absence  whenever  required. 

And  while  upon  the  subject  of  the  duties  of  super- 
intendents, I  would  again  suggest  that  they  acquaint 
themselves  with  the  name  of  every  one  belonging  to 
the  department  under  their  especial  charge,  so  as  to 
he  able  to  report  the  attendance  or  non-attendance  of 
every  member  at  the  meetings  ot  the  society.  A  very 
little  exercise  of  observation  and  memory  will  enable 
them  to  do  this  without  difficulty. 

I  would  call  the  attention  of  the  examining  com- 
mittee to  the  fact  that,  in  order  to  the  proper  balanc- 
ing of  the  chorus,  there  is  still  room  for  a  considera- 
ble increase  among  the  tenors  ;  while,  at  the  same 
time,  the  other  parts  might  be  rendered  more  effi- 
cient by  the  judicious  addition  of  a  limited  number  of 
really  good  and  telling  voices. 

I  cannot  forbear  a  word  of  commendation,  in  this 
place,  upon  the  liberal  policy  adopted  by  the  govern- 
ment, during  the  past  season,  in  furnishing,  at  all 
our  public  performances,  the  fullest  and  best  orches- 
tral force  at  their  command.  For  their  ability  to  do 
this,  we  are  largely  indebted  to  the  enterprise  and 
liberality  of  the  Harvard  Musical  Association,  in  the 
education  of  the  orchestra,  and  the  encouragement 
they  have  given  to  orchestral  performances  of  the 
highest  order,  by  their  admirable  series  of  symphony 
concerts,  established  within  the  last  two  years. 

And  we  see  good  reason  to  hope,  in  the  thorough 
musical  education  which  is  now  being  given  to  the 
pupils  of  our  public  schools,  and  the  further  oppor- 
tunities for  musical  study  and  practice,  in  the  con- 
servatories which  have  lately  sprung  into  being,  that, 
for  the  future,  our  elements  of  growth,  both  choral 
and  orchestral,  will  be  abundantly  increased. 

A  new  edition  of  the  Act  of  Incorporation  and  By- 
Laws  of  the  society,  containing  the  amendments  re- 
cently adopted,  together  with  such  as  may  be  added 
at  the  present  or  a  future  meeting,  will  soon  be  pub- 
lished, and  placed  in  the  hands  of  every  member; 
and  it  is  hoped  that  a  more  familiar  acquaintance 
with  the  rules  and  regulations  of  our  association,  as 
thus  set  forth,  "will  have  its  beneficial  results. 

It  is  a  matter  of  congratulation  for  ns,  that,  this 
year,  the  income  from  our  special  fund  is  left  intact. 
An  important  consideration  will  be  brought  to  your 
notice  this  evening,  having  reference  to  the  prospec- 
tive increase  of  the  fund  from  the  society's  surplus 
receipts.  I  will  not  discuss  this  question  in  advance; 
but  will  venture  the  hope  that  a  way  may  be  found 
to  add  to  the  investment,  from  time  to  time,  from 
the  moneys  not  needed  for  the  current  operations  of 
the  year,  with  the  belief  that  our  example  may,  soon- 
er or  later,  be  followed  by  others  outside  our  imme- 
diate circle. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  call  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  coming  year  will  furnish  opportunity 
for  the  first  in  the  regular  series  of  triennial  festivals, 
which,  I  believe,  is  to  be  the  policy  and  purpose  of 
the  society  to  adopt — and  of  which  the  great  festival 
of  1864,  in  commemoration  of  the  birth  of  the  second 
half-century  of  our  existence,  may,  perhaps,  with 
propriety,  be  considered  the  auspicious  beginning. 
To  that  occasion  we  still  look  back  with  pride,  as  to 
a  new  starting-point  in  our  own  life,  and  an  acknowd- 
edged  era  in  the  musical  history  of  our  country.  I 
would  advise  that  the  main  features  of  the  programme 
should  be  early  marked  out  and  determined  upon  by 
the  incoming  Board,  and  the  preliminary  steps  be 
taken  in  season  to  insure  for  it  a  success,  artistically, 
at  any  rate,  equal,  if  not  superior  to  that  of  any  for- 
mer achievement.  At  the  same  time,  1  hope  that 
the  ordinary  work  of  the  year  may  not  be  materially 
interfered  with,  and  that  the  regular  concert  season 
be  not  shorn  of  its  goodly  proportions,  but  that  all 
things  appertaining  thereto  be  provided  for,  decently 
and  in  order,  with  unabated  zeal  and  in  its  proper 
time. 

With  these  words,  gentlemen,  again  congratulating 
you  upon  the  auspicious  eircumstances  under  which 
we  have  met  together  this  evening,  thanking  you  one 
and  all  for  the  part  you  have  taken  in   the   labors  of 


the  year  now  brought  to  a  close,  and  with  an  earnest 
wish  for  your  continued  prosperity  and  success,  I  re- 
spectfully submit  my  report. 
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London. 

Philharmonic  Concerts.  The  Pall  Mall  Ga- 
zelle prefaces  its  review  of  the  season  (to  the  1st  of 
June,)  with  a  brief  history  of  the  old  society,  as  fol- 
lows : 

The  Philharmonic  Society  is  now  in  its  fifty-fifth 
year — the  oldest  existing  musical  institution  of  the 
kind  in  England.  Its  first  concert  was  held  in  the 
late  Argyll  Rooms,  in  1813.  The  origin  of  the  so- 
ciety was  very  much  like  that  of  the  Paris  Socie'td 
des  Concerts  at  the  Conservatoire.  The  best  musi- 
cians clubbed  together  for  the  love  of  their  art,  mov- 
ed principally  by  a  desire  to  hear  the  symphonies  and 
overtures  of  the  great  masters  efficiently  performed. 
It  was  agreed,  in  order  to  avert  professional  jeajous- 
sies,  that  each  concert  shonld  be  conducted  by  a  dif- 
ferent professor.  Conducting  them  was  not  what  it 
is  now.  The  conductor  sat  at  the  pianoforte,  and  oc- 
casionally played  from  the  score  of  the  work  in  hand. 
The  duty  of  beating  time  devolved  not  upon  him, 
but  upon  the  leader,  .or  first  violin  [chefd'  altaque,  as 
the  French  style  it),  and  this  was  accomplished,  of 
course,  with  his  fiddle-stick.  The  baton  was  not 
then  known.  Here,  then,  were  at  once  two  absurdities 
— the  fact  of  having  two  conductors,  which  was  virtu- 
ally the  case,  and  the  change  both  of  leader  and  con- 
ductor at  each  successive  concert.  Nevertheless,  the 
first  union  in  a  single  body  of  the  most  expert  or- 
chestral players  the  country  could  boast  produced  so 
great  effect  that  there  was  little  inclination  to  pick 
holes  in  the  general  scheme.  The  concert  of  Mon- 
day, March  8,  1813,  was  a  triumphant  success.  It 
began  with  Cherubini's  Overture  to  Anacreon,  in- 
cluded a  string  quartet,  a  serenade  for  wind  instru- 
ments by  Mozart,  a  chaconnehy  Jomelli,  a  march  by 
Haydn,  a  string  quintet  by  Boccherini,  a  vocal  quar- 
tet by  Saccbini,  a  chorus  from  Mozart's  opera,  2do- 
meneo,  and  symphonies  by  Beethoven  (the  first  of  the 
"Nine")  and  Haydn.  So  long  a  concert  would  not 
be  tolerated  now  ;  but  it  put  every  one  in  raptures  at 
the  time,  and  the  Philharmonic  was  established  from 
that  night.  Its  history  since  has  often  been  told. 
There  were  eight  concerts  in  the  first  season  (Mr. 
Salomon — Haydn's  Salomon — presided  at  the  first)  ; 
and,  with  the  exception  of  a  brief  period,  some  few 
years  ago,  when  the  number  cf  concerts  were  reduc- 
ed to  six,  there  have  been  eight  annually  ever  since. 
There  are  eight  now  ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  there 
may  be  eight  every  year,  so  long  as  the  Philharmonic 
Society  (not  long,  many  think)  is  destined  to  en- 
dure. It  has  done  a  world  of  good  for  music,  al- 
though its  influence  has  been  exercised  chiefly  npon 
a  limited  circle  of  amateurs.  But  this  very  limited 
circle_has  exercised  an  influence  outside  ;  and  so  the 
time  has  come  that  the  Philharmonic  Society  is  rath- 
er a  venerated  institution  than  a  necessity.  It  lias 
got  rid  of  its  old  habits;  but,  unfortunately,  it  has 
not  mairltained  its  position  as  the  foremost  society  in 
England  for  the  performance  of  orchestral  music. 

Spoln-  was  among  the  first  illustrious  foreigners 
who  animadverted  upon  the  strange  method  of  con- 
ducting adopted  at  the  Philharmonic.  In  a  letter, 
dated  "I,ondon,  1821,"  he  says: — "The  manner  of 
conducting  at  the  theatres  and  concerts  here  is-  the 
most  preposterous  that  can  be  imagined." — {Selbst- 
Biograpliie).  And  he  was  quite  right.  Spohr,  how- 
ever did  much  to  improve  the  state  of  things;  as  did 
Weber  after  Spohr  ;  and  most  of  all,  Mendelssohn 
after  Weber.  Experiments  were  successively  tried 
with  Herr  Moscheles  and  the  late  Sir  Henry  Bishop, 
each  of  whom  in  turn  was  appointed  conductor  of  a 
series  of  concerts  ;  but  neither  answered  the  purpose. 
The  Gordian  knot  was  ultimately  severed  by  Mr. 
Costa,  who  accepted  the  post  of  Philharmonic  con- 
ductor in  1846,  and  held  it  from  that  year  till  1854 
— when,  for  reasons  that  they  have  never  made  pub- 
lic, he  resigned  it.  Mr.  Costa  was  succeeded,  in 
185.5,  by  Herr  Richard  Wagner,  the  Musician  of  the 
"Znkunft,"  the  prime  favorite  of  his  Majesty  of  Ba- 
varia, and  one  of  tlie  greatest  musical  charlatans  that 
ever  existed.  All  Mr.  Costa  had  done  for  the  Phil- 
harmonic orchestra  was  undone  by  Herr  Wagner, 
who  conducted  the  symphonies  of  Beethoven  without 
book,  and  had  "readings"  of  his  own  which  no  one 
else  could  understand.  One  season  of  Wagner  was 
enough  ;  a  second  would  have  virtually  swamped  the 
Philharmonic,  and  that  distinguished  adventurer  was 
not  re-engaged.  The  place  w'as  now  offered  to,  and 
accepted  by,  Mr.  Sterndale  Bennett,  afterwards  Pro- 
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fessor  Sterndale  Bennett  (Cambridge  Professor  of 
Music),  and  subsequently  Dr.  Sterndale  Bennett. 
Professor  Bennett  held  the  position  for  eleven  years, 
brought  the  Philharnnonic  back  to  its  old  state  of  dis- 
cipline (which  had  been  sadly  disturbed  by  Herr 
Wagner),  and  when  deprived  of  the  tlower  of  his  or- 
chestra through  an  imperious  edict  of  Mr.  Gye — who 
just  then,  having  instituted  his  Monday  performances 
at  the  Royal  Italian  Opera,  would  no  longer  concede 
the  privilege  accorded  time  out  of  mind  to  these  clas- 
sical concerts  no  matter  by  what  manager  of  no  mat- 
ter what  institution — made  a  new  orchestra  for  him- 
self, which  is  at  present,  it  can  hardly  be  denied,  a 
formidable  rival  to  the  old  one. 

Professor  Bennett  held  the  baton  of  the  Philhar- 
monic for  eleven  years — till  the  end  of  the  season 
1866,  in  short — and  then  resigned  it.  Why  Mr.  W. 
G.  Cusins  should  have  been  appointed  to  fill  the 
place  left  vacant  by  so  eminent  a  man  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  any  one  uninitiated  in  the  arcana  of  the  Phil- 
harmonic to  guess.  Had  the  question  of  choice  been 
put  to  those  of  the  outside  world  who  take  an  interest 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  society,  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  the  name  of  Mr.  Cusins  would  not 
have  occurred  to  a  single  person.  Mr.  Costa  out  of 
the  arena,  there  was  the  late  Mr.  Alfred  Mellon  ; 
there  were  also  Mr.  Benedict,  Mr.  HalM,  Signor  Ar- 
diti ;  and  last,  not  least,  Mr.  Manns,  of  the  Crystal 
Palace,  under  whose  direction  the  finest  orchestral 
performances  in  England,  if  not  in  Europe,  are  to  be 
heard.  But  the  Philharmonic  directors  selected  Mr. 
Cusins.  .  .  Unless  Mr.  Cusins  turns  out  to  be  another 
Mendelssohn,  or  at  least  another  Mellon,  as  conduc- 
tor, this  step  will  be  likely  to  hurry,  rather  than  to 
arrest,  the  catastrophe  which  so  many  believe  to  be 
impending.  One  would  have  thought  that  the  best, 
chance  of  averting  it  lay  in  the  appointment  of  a  first- 
rate  conductor  on  the  retirement  of  Dr.  Bennett. 
This  chance,  however,  the  directors  have  thrown 
away. 

What  we  have  said  is  by  no  means,  be  it  under- 
stood, intended  in  disparagement  of  Mr.  Cusins.  He 
may  turn  out — who  knows  ? — as  good  a  conductor  as 
any  we  have  named.  He  is  known  in  the  musical 
world  as  a  thorough  musician,  accomplished  in  many 
ways  ;  and  all  who  wish  well  to  the  society  will  hope 
•that  he  may  prove  equal  to  the  responsible  task  he 
has  undertaken.  Five  concerts  have  been  given  ;  but 
it  will  require  as  many  seasons  to  show  whether  Mr. 
Cusins  is  absolutely  the  right  man  in  the  right  place. 
He  has  to  go  through  the  principal  symphonies  of 
Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Mendelssohn  and  Spohr, 
and  to  persuade  the  subscribers  not  only  that  he  is 
well  acquainted  with  them,  but  that  he  is  able,  with 
one  rehearsal  (all  that  the  Philharmonic  laws  provide 
for),  to  ensure  a  sufiicient  performance  of  whatever 
happens  to  be  set  down  for  him  by  the  directors,  tip 
to  the  present  moment  the  new  conductor  may  be 
congratulated  on  a  fair  success.  Symphonies  by  four 
of  the  masters  just  named  have  been  played,  as  well 
as  one  by  Schumann  (in  D  minor),  for  the  most  part 
vigorously  enough,  but  without  a  shadow  of  refine- 
ment. Among  these  symphonies  was  the  No.  9  of 
Beethoven,  the  Choral  Symphony,  a  more  generally 
satisfactory  performance  of  which  has  certainly  been 
heard.  At  the  same  time  it  is  only  just  to  state  that 
the  fifth  concert  (on  Monday  week)  exhibited  a 
marked  improvement.  As  this  was  a  good  average 
specimen  of  the  entertainment  to  which  for  more  than 
half  a  century  the  Philharmonic  Society  has  accus- 
tomed its  subscribers,  what  remains  to  be  said  may 
as  well  apply  to  it  as  to  any  of  its  predecessors.  The 
programme  comprised  the  Pastoral  Sympliony  of 
Beetliovcn,  and  the  two  movements  (Allegro  moderate 
and  Andante  con  moto)  from  Schubert's  unfinished 
symphony  in  B  minor.  The  symphony  of  Beetho- 
ven was  given  in  a  manner  less  open  to  criticism 
than  any  other  work  of  the  kind  that  has  been  heard 
at  the  Philharmonic  Concerts  this  season  ;  parts, 
indeed,  were  admirably  played.  Still  better,  in  some 
respects,  were  the  movements  from  Schubert's  sym- 
phony— a  work  which,  had  it  been  happily  completed 
in  the  same  strain,  would  indubitably  have  ranked 
among  the  masterpieces  of  instrumental  music.  The 
Allegro  was  taken  too  slow,  and  the  Andante  too  fast; 
but  beyond  this  we  have  not  one  objection  to  offer. 
The  chiar'  oscuro  of  orchestral  pevfcrmanco  seems 
now  be  confined  exclusively  to  the  Crystal  Palace, 
where,  pot  long  since,  under  Herr  Manns,  these  de- 
licious fragments  of  Schubert  were  first  introduced  to 
an  English  public.  At  the  same  time  we  have  not 
lately  heard  so  near  an  approach  to  it  at  the  Philhar- 
monic Concerts,  which,  when  chiar'  oscuro  was.  not 
dreamt  of,  were  regarded  in  England  as  the  ne  plus 
ultra.  For  this  we  have  to  thank  Mr.  Cusins.  There 
were  two  concertos  at  the  fifth  concert.  The  first, 
the  driest  if  not  the  least  ingenious,  of  all  concertos— 
that  in  D  for  violoncello,  composed  by  Herr  Molique 
expressly  for    Signor    Piatti— was  played  by  Herr 


Griitzmacher  (violoncellist  to  the  "King"  of  Saxony) 
in  such  a  manner  as  could  havo  left  no  doubt  in  the 
minds  of  his  Iiearers  that  Signor  Piatti  was  the  great- 
est violoncellist  in  the  world.  Herr  Griitzmacher  is 
clever,  beyond  a  question  ;  but  ho  is  not  a  Piatti — ' 
far  from  it.  The  other  concerto  was  the  very  famil- 
iar No,  1  (in  G  minor)  of  Mendelssohn,  which  has 
seldom  been  dashed  off  with  easier  assurance,  and  as 
seldom  with  less  absolute  refinement,  than  by  Herr 
Alfred  Jaell,  one  of  those  pianists  from  abroad  of 
whom  it  would  not  he  very  difficult  to  find  a  more  or 
less  favorable  specimen  in  almost  any  considerable 
German  town  as  far  as  the  uttermost  frontier  of  "  Va- 
terland"  may  now  be  presumed  to  extend.  Herr  Jaell 
played  the  first  movement  best.  The  Andante  was 
heavy  in  touch  and  exaggerated  in  expression.  The 
Finale  was  begun  with  great  fire  and  brilliancy,  but 
towards  the  end  became  so  much  too  quick  that  Ab- 
be Liszt  himself  would  have  failed  to  make  the  pas- 
sages distinct;  and  Abbe  Liszt's  fingers  are  even 
more  lissom  than  the  fingers  of  Herr  Jaell.  The  vo- 
cal music  was  contributed  by  Mile.  Sinico,  Mme. 
Demeric-Lablache,  and  Mr.  Tom  Hohler.  Mme. 
Lablache  sang  "Vedrai  carino"  a  minor  third  too 
low.  The  effect  of  such  a  transposition,  from  bright 
to  sombre,  may  be  imagined.  Mr.  Hohler  gave  "La 
mia  Letizia"  (I Lombard i]  in  the  lachrymose  manner 
to  which  he  has  accustomed  us  at  iEer  Majesty's 
Theatre;  and  Mile.  Sinico  received  a  well-merited 
encore  for  her  animated  and  charming  delivery  of  the 
"polacca"  in  the  second  act  of  Der  Freischiitz.  About 
the  lengthy  duet  from  La  Gazza  Ladra,  it  is  charita- 
table,  at  least,  to  say  nothing. 

The  concert  terminated  with  a  very  fine  perform- 
ance ot  Cherubini's  brilliant  overture  to  Anacreon — a 
prodigy  in  its  day,  and  a  plesant  thing  to  listen  to 
even  now. 

The  Times  says  : — 

Mr.  W.  G.  Cusins,  the  new  conductor,  shows  pro- 
gress at  each  successive  performance,  and  may  fairly 
bo  said  to  have  established  his  position. 

At  the  sixth  concert  (on  Monday  next),  besides 
Mozart's  Jupiter  symphony,  Beethoven's  No.  8  (in 
F),  and  the  overture  to  Oberon,  the  programme  con- 
tains a  new  MS.  overture  called  Marmion,  composed 
expressly  for  the  Philharmonic  Society  by  Mr.  Ar- 
thur S.  Sullivan,  and  Mr.  Benedict's  new  pianoforte 
concerto  in  E  flat,  to  be  played  bv  Mme.  Arabella 
Goddard.  The  singers  are  Mile.  Ubrich,  Mme.  Tre- 
belli-Bettini,  and  Signor  Gardoni. 

Mr.  CharIjES  Halle  has  resumed  his  Pianoforte 
Recitals  at  St.  James's  Hall,  in  London.  This  time 
Beethoven  does  not  exclusively  absorb  the  pro- 
grammes, though  at  every  Recital,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  the  name  of  the  greatest  of  all  composers  for 
the  piano,  as  for  the  orchestra  and  string  quartet,  will 
appear  at  least  once  or  twice.  A  most  interestina: 
feature  in  the  plan  of  the  series  just  commenced  is 
the  introduction  of  one  of  Schubert's  solo  Sonatas  at 
each  Recital.  As  Schumann  wrote  ten  grand  Sona- 
tas, besides  the  so-called  "Fantaisie  Sonata,"  op.  78, 
which  is  finer,  perhaps,  than  any  of  them,  it  may  be 
presumed  that  Mr.  Halld  intends  to  introduce  on  cer- 
tain occasions  two,  instead  of  only  one  of  these  orig- 
inal and  captivating  works.  Another  distinguishing 
and  attractive  trait  is  that  at  each  Recital  there  will 
he  given  one  of  the  Sonatas  for  pianoforte  and  vio- 
loncello of  Beethoven,  or  one  of  those  by  Mendels- 
sohn. But,  as  Beethoven  composed  only  five  such 
Sonatas,  and  Mendelssohn  only  two.  we  may  pre- 
sume that  at  the  eighth  Recital  Mr.  HalM  will  favor 
his  hearers  with  the  air  and  variations  in  D  of  Men- 
dels.sohn,  or  at  any  rate  with  one  of  the  three  airs 
with  variations,  for  the  same  combination  of  instru- 
ments, which  Beethoven  has  left.  Either  will  be 
good.  No  surer  proof  of  Mr.  Halle''s  intention  to 
render  the  execution  of  these  duet  Sonatas  as  perfect 
as  possible  could  be  adduced  than  the  fact  of  his  hav- 
ing engaged  as  his  co-operator,  during  the  eight  Re- 
citals, the  incomparable  violoncellist.  Signor  Piatti. 
The  programme  of  the  first  Recital  was  extremely 
attractive.  There  was  a  Sonata  of  Beethoven,  No. 
3,  op.  10  (in  D),  which  Mr.  Halle'  has  frequently 
played  .it  the  Monday  Popular  Concerts.  This  was 
followed  by  three  numbers  from  John  Sebastian 
Bach's  renowned  "Forty-eight  Preludes  and  Fugues," 
in  all  the  keys,  major  and  minor — known  to  Germany 
as  "Das  wohltemperirte  Clavier  (The  well-tempered 
Clavier),  and  in  its  way  the  most  precious  srift  be- 
queathed to  the  art  of  music.  The  specimen  of  Schu- 
bert was  the  Sonata  in  A  minor,  one  of  those  which 
Robert  Schumann  pronounced  "jrlorious,"  published 
as  No.  1,  though  by  no  means  "No.  1"  in  order  of 
composition,  seeing  that  it  was  written  in  1825,  three 
years  before  Schubert  died  (in  his  32d  year  !).  This 
Sonata  is  original  and  beautiful  from  the  opening  to 
the  termination  ;  but,  if  one  movement  could  be  sin- 
gled out  from  the  rest  as  indubitably  Schubert's  own, 


it  is  the  second — a  lovely  air  with  variations,  which, 
though  no  one  variation  resembles  another,  are  each 
as  lovely  as  the  air  itself.  Tho  violoncello  Sonata  of 
Beethoven,  included  in  this  programme,  was  natu- 
rally tho  first  of  the  five — No.  1,  op.  5  (in  F),  com- 
posed in  1797,  when  Beethoven  was  27  years  old,  for 
the  celebrated  French  violoncellist,  Duport,  and  ded- 
icated to  King  Frederick  William  IL,  grandfather  of 
tho  present  King  of  Prussia.  The  last  piece  in  the 
programme  was  a  Polonaise  in  E  flat,  by  Herr 
Stephen  Heller,  a  composer  about  whom  Schumann 
prognosticated  favorably  some  thirty  years  ago. 
There  were  no  songs  at  this  Recital.  At  his  second 
Mr.  Halle' gave,  among  other  things,  another  Sonata 
by  Schubert  (in  D,  from  the  same  set)  ;  the  delicious 
Sonata  in  F  major,  of  Mozart  (No.  3,  beginning  in 
three-four  time,  and  consisting  of  three  movements)  ; 
and  the  second  of  Beethoven's  violoDcello  Sonatas — 
op.  3,  in  G  minor. — Times. 

The  Opera.  This  season  has  hitherto  been  as 
bare  of  novelty  as  the  patronage  given  to  musical 
entertainments  generally  has  been  deficient  in  pecuni- 
ary results.  A  severe  depression  influences  the  world 
of  entertainment;  everything  is  as  flat  as  it  well  can 
be.  The  scarceness  of  money  resulting  from  the 
financial  calamities  of  last  year  is  doubtless  the  rea- 
son of  this  ;  but  be  the  cause  what  it  may,  the  com- 
plaint of  managers  at  the  badness  of  the  times  is  gen- 
eral. At  neither  opera  house  have  we  novelty  to 
chronicle  :  the  production  of  "Don  Carlos"  is  expect- 
ed next  week  at  Covent  Garden,  and  some  amount 
of  interest  deriv.ible  from  the  new  work  may  possibly 
increase  the  attendance,  which  has  hitherto  been 
poor.  This  week  we  have  had  the  return  of  Mile. 
Patti,  after  an  Jndisposition  of  a  week.  She  reap- 
peared in  tho  "Barbiere,"  and  sang  with  her  usual 
brilliancy,  which  has  lost  nothing  from  her  late  ill- 
ness. Nothing  important  has  occurred  :  "Faust," 
"Norma,"  &n A  "FraDiavoh,"  continuing  the  stock 
pieces.  On  Thursday,  an  extra  night,  "Don  Gio- 
vanni" was  given  with  the  following  cast : — Donna 
Anna,  Mile.  Fricci ;  Donna  Elvira,  Mme.  Lemmens- 
Sherrington  ;  Zerlina,  Mile.  Adelina  Patti ;  Don  Gio- 
vanni, Signor  Cofogni ;  Leporello,  Signor  Ciampi  ; 
and  Don  Oltavio,  Signor  Mario.  At  Her  Majesty's 
Theatre  "11  Trovatore"  has  been  performed,  and  on 
Saturday  "Oberon"  is  to  be  done  ;  Sir  Huon,  Signor 
Mongini ;  Oberon,  Signor  Gardoni ;  Scherasniin,  Mr. 
Santley  ;  Babekan,  Signor  Gassier  ;  L'Emiro,  Signor 
Bosai  ;  Fatima,  Mme.  Trebelli-Bettini ;  Puck,  Mme. 
Demeric-Lablache;  Mei'maid,  Mile.  Baumeister;. 
and  Rezia,  Mile.  Titiens. — Orch.  June  1 . 

Paris 

The  Commission  for  organizing  the  Historical  Con- 
certs at  the  Universal  Exposition,  have  judged  it 
useful  to  initiate  the  public  into  the  history  of  musi- 
cal art,  from  the  thirteenth  to  the  end  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  in  the  various  departments  of  relig- 
ious music,  opera,  symphony,  chamber  music,  and 
that  of  the  dance.  With  this  view  they  have  decreed 
at  the  outset,  that  the  pieces  destined  to  figure  in  the 
programmes  of  the  historical  concerts  shall  be  prin- 
cipally chosen  from  the  works  of  the  following  au- 
thors : 

I5th  Century.     Josquin  Despr^s. 

16//i  Century.  Nicolas  Gombert. — Clemens,  non 
papa. — Jennequin. — Roland  de  Lassus  (Orlando 
Lasso ) . — Palestrina. 

17  Century.  Cavalli. — Monteverde. — Carissimi. — 
Legranzi. — A.  Scarlatti. — Lulli. — Lalande. 

18th  Century.  Keiser. — Campra. — Marcello. — 
Rameau. — Handel. — J.  S.  Bach. — Vinci. — Leo. — 
Galuppi. — Pergolese. — Gluck, — Philidor. — Piccini.— 
Monsigny. — Haydn. — Sacchini. —  Boccherini. —  Pai- 
siello. — Gretry. — Cimarosa. —  Viotti. —  Dalayrac. — 
Mozart. — M^hul. 

These  concerts  are  to  begin  in  June,  and  will  com- 
prise twelve  sessions.  Six  of  them  will  be  devoted, 
under  the  form  of  concerts,  to  the  hearing  of  the  most 
important  works  in  all  kinds.  These  concerts  will 
embrace  the  inusical  periods,  century  by  century, 
from  the  end  of  the  15th  to  the  19th  exclusive.  Six 
others  will  be  given  to  the  most  genuine  works  of  re- 
ligious music,  of  the  liturgical  drama,  the  opera,  pop- 
ular music,  chamber  and  dance  music,  and  may,  if 
necessary,  take  the  form  of  musical  and  literary  con- 
ferences. These  pieces  will  go  back  to  tho  13th  and 
come  down  to  the  present  century,  as  follows  : 
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Vocal  Section.  Chants  for  two  and  three  voices  ; 
Christmas  Chants,  Chorals,  Lieder,  French  and 
Spanish  songs  ;  melodies  with  or  without  accompan- 
iment of  lutes,  violas,  &c.;  religious  and  dramatic 
music. 

Instrumental  Section.  Dance  Music  :  Pavanes,  Sa- 
rabandes,  Gigues,  Gavottes,  Minuets. — Chamber 
Music  :  Pieces  for  the  clavichord,  Duos,  Trios,  Qua- 
tuors,  and  all  the  compositions  commonly  classed 
under  this  category. 

The  Committee  consists  of  MM.  Fe'tis,  President ; 
Delsarte,  V.  President  ;  Felix  Clement,  Gevaert, 
Reyer,  Vervoitte,  Wekerlin  and  Leon  Gastinel,  Sec- 
retary. 

Meanwhile  the  great  Exposition  rings,  and  Paris 
and  all  Europe  rings,  and  all  America,  with  the  Pi- 
ano-forte rivalry,  in  which  our  American  exhibitors, 
the  Chickerings  and  the  Steinways,  appear  to  be 
ahead;  but  which  ahead  of  which  it  doth  not  yet  ap- 
pear, so  point-blank  contradictory  are  the  newspaper 
reports  ;  nor  will  it  probably  appear  before  the  first 
of  July,  when  we  hope  to  announce  our  Boston  man- 
ufacturers the  winners.  At  all  events  the  Chicker- 
ing  pianos  have  won  f:ime  and  admiration  there  such 
as  is  worth  many  golden  medals.  Of  course  the  mu- 
sic played  there  on  these  noble  instruments  is  seldom 
of  the  noblest  kind  ;  the  atmosphere  of  an  Exbibi- 
tion,  with  its  competitive  crowd,  is  about  as  favora- 
ble to  true  Art  as  a  race  course  or  a'ring.  It  is  the 
flash  pianists  who  do  the  execution  upon  such  occa- 
sions,— human  extensions  of  the  instrument,  they 
might  be  called, — and  not  (for  the  most  part)  artists, 
in  the  high,  human  sense,  who  have  music  in  their 
souls  and  want  an  instrument  to  express  it.  The 
great  end  here  is,  not  to  make  music,  but  to  display 
the  instrument  and  make  it  famous  ;  which  is  done 
quite  as  much  by  blowing  as  by  playing  with  the  fin- 
gers. 

The  first  of  the  Conservatoire  Concerts,  specially 
arranged  on  the  occasion  of  the  Exposition,  took 
place  on  the  2nd  June,  and  consisted  of:  Beetho- 
ven's 7th  Symphony;  Chorus  from  "Castor  et  Pol- 
lux," by  Rameau  ;  portions  of  Mendelssohn's  "Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream"  music  ;  a  Motet  by  Bach 
for  double  chorus,  unaccompanied ;  and  Weber's 
Oberon  overture. 

A  bust  of  Liszt,  modelled  recently  in  Rome  by 
our  esteemed  Boston  sculptor,  Thomas  Ball,  and 
placed  in  the  midst  of  the  Chickering  pianos  at  the 
Exhibition,  was  uncovered  there  with  musical  cere- 
monies, in  the  presence  of  an  admiring  crowd. 

Fannt  Tacchinaedi  Persiani.  This  great 
singer  is  dead,  one  of  the  last  of  the  vocalists  ;  not  to 
be  compared  with  the  Garcia  sisters  in  point  of  fire 
and  fervor,  neither  with  Sontag  and  Cinti-Damoreau 
in  charm.  She  was  plain  as  a  woman,  insignificant 
as  an  actress,  yet  one  of  those  who  vindicate  and  rec- 
ommend their  art  in  spite  of  Nature.  Her  age  is 
given  in  the  Gazette  Musicale  as  forty-nine.  She 
might  have  been  fancied  older,  but  she  can  never 
have  looked  young.  Her  voice  (to  condense  a  char- 
acter offered  in  a  recent  book  on  opera-matters)  was 
an  acute  soprano  mounting  to  E  flat  altissimo,  acrid 
and  piercing  rather  than  sweet,  penetrating  rather 
than  full,  and  always  liable  to  rise  in  pitch  ;  one, 
too,  which  never  willingly  blended  with  other  voices. 
Her  father,  Tacchinardi  the  tenor,  knew  every  secret 
of  his  art,  and  the  most,  if  not  the  all,  that  he  knew, 
he  imparted  to  his  daughter.  Her  voice  was  devel- 
oped to  its  utmost  capacities.  Every  fibre  of  her 
frame  seemed  to  have  a  part  in  her  singing.  There 
was  nothing  left  out,  nothing  kept  back.  She  was 
never  careless,  never  unfinished,  always  sedulous, 
sometimes  to  the  edge  of  strain,  occasionally  in  the 
employment  of  her  vast  and  varied  resources  rising 
to  an  animation  which  amounted  to  that,  display  of 
conscious  power  which  is  resistless.  The  perfection 
with  which  she  wrought  up  certain  songs,  such  as 
the  "Sonnambula"  finale,  or  the  mad  scene  in  "Lu- 
cia," has  been  very  rarely  approached.  She  had  the 
finest  possible  sense  of  accent.  She  had  taste,  ex- 
traordinary variety  and  facility  in  ornament,  and  al- 
ways managed  to  throw  some  expression  into  her 
embroideries  and  flourishes.  Her  first  appearance, 
if  the  notice  of  M.  Fetis  be  correct,  was  at  Leghorn 


in  1832.  She  crossed  the  Alps  and  appeared  in 
Paris  in  1837,  and  in  1838  came  to  London  as  the 
other  prima  donna  to  Mme.  Grisi.  For  many  years 
she  alternated  duty  with  that  lady,  till  compelled  to 
leave  the  stage  by  loss  of  voice. — Athenceum,  May  11. 

All  the  historical  violins  seem  coming  into  the  mar- 
ket. On  Tuesday,  Messrs.  Putliok  &  Simpson  had 
to  dispose  of,  among  other  noticeable  instruments, the 
■  Amali,  given  by  King  George  the  Fourth  to  M.  Fran- 
gois  Cramer, — Mr.  Godlng's  Guarnerius  violin, chris- 
tened by  Paganini  "the  Giant," — another  Guarnerius, 
which  belonged  successively  to  Tartini,  Paganini  and 
Dragonetti  (no  mean  pedigree  this  !), — another  Guar- 
nerius. described  as  Mori's  favorite  instrument, — a 
fine  old  tenor  (known  as  the  Digby  tenor.  Is  it  wise 
on  the  part  of  those  desirous  of  getting  their  real 
value  for  these  costly  instruments,  to  allow  so  many 
of  them  to  come  into  the  market  at  the  same  mo- 
ment ? 

Dresden. — Cimarosa's  Matrimonio  Segreto  has 
been  revived  with  great  success.  The  Committee  of 
the  Tonkiinstlerverein  has  published  its  report  of  the 
doings  of  the  Society  from  April,  1866,  to  Easter, 
1867.  The  report  is  highly  gratifying.  At  the  four 
public  performances,  no  less  than  nine  very  impor- 
tant works  were  performed  by  the  members  for  the 
first  time  :  "Sonata  for  Piano  and  Violin"  (Op.  35), 
Kiel  ;  a  "Concerto  Grosso,"  Handel ;  a  Symphony, 
Wilhelm  Friedrich  Bach  :  "Suite  in  Canon  form," 
J.  Olto  Grimm  ;  "Ciaconne  for  Violin  and  Piano- 
forte," Vitali  (arranged  by  Herr  David)  ;  Sonata, 
Rust  (1795);  Concerto  for  two  Violins,  Handel; 
Quintet,  Hoffmann  ;  and  Suite  for  Violoncello  Solo, 
Bach.  Besides  the  above  four  performances  there 
were  seventeen  meetings  for  practice.  The  total 
number  of  works  performed  were  61,  33  being  per- 
formed for  the  first  time.  Including  1 5  honorary  and 
9  foreign  members,  the  Society  numbers  164  ordina- 
ry, and  76  extraordinary  members. 

itoigjf  B  loitrnEl  of  iSlitsit. 

BOSTON.  JTJNE  93,   1867. 

"Individual  Speculation."— The  New  York 
Festival. 

Music  to-day,  in  every  country  more  or  less, 
especially  in  ours,  is  in  constant  danger  of  falling 
into  tbe  hands  of  the  Philistines.  Trade  is  the 
reigning  interest  of  this  century,  the  real  master 
behind  all  governments  and  all  religions ;  and 
Money,  Fortune,  is  its  God.  Art  was  hitherto 
held  sacred ;  in  Art  one  could  be  disinterested, 
could  work  from  pure  and  generous  motives ;  the 
artist  at  least  is  a  freeman,  we  supposed.  But 
no;  the  shrewd  eye  of  the  tradesman,  seeing  that 
Art,  that  Music  has  attractions  for  the  crowd, 
that  money  can  be  made  by  it,  forthwith  presents 
himself,  unmusical,  unartistlike,  all  worldly  as  he 
is,  and  undertakes  to  "run"  this  fine  "machine" 
as  he  would  any  other,  upon  speculation,  for  his 
own  ends,  not  for  ends  of  Art.  If  he  can  seduce 
artists  to  sing  or  play  chiefly  such  things,  in  such 
ways,  amid  such  surroundings,  as  shall  pay  him 
best,  of  course  he  will  do  it,  and  it  lies  in  his  pol- 
icy to  pay  them  so  well  that  their  artist  conscience 
shall  soon  learn  to  wink  at  what  would  once 
have  shocked  them. 

Art  has  its  business  side,  like  everything  else. 
The  artist  often  needs  his  man  of  business,  as  he 
may  need  a  housekeeper,  a  steward  or  a  coach- 
man. Public  musical  performances,  concerts, 
oratorios,  festivals,  require  business  management, 
financial  economy,  much  running  about,  and  out- 
side preparation.  But  it  is  a  question  of  vital 
consequence  to  the  very  existence  and  idea  of 
Art,  whether  the  artist  or  the  business  man  be 
principal ;  whether  Art  employ  business,  or  busi- 
ness employ  Art.  The  end,  the  passion  of  all 
Art  is  Beauty,  the  Ideal,  the  Divine  in  form  or 


language,  the  end  of  Art  performances  is  to  pre- 
sent the  Ideal  to  the  world,  to  inspire  the  love  of 
it  in  the  hearts  of  the  people,  to  lift  men  out  of 
their  fatal  commonplace  and  teach  them  the  pe- 
rennial joys  of  the  Imagination.  The  end  of  the 
impresario  and  the  professional  concert  manager 
and  speculator  is  no  such  thing.  He  is  glad  to 
borrow  whatever  halo  of  the  ideal  and  the  sacred 
there  may  be,  in  the  vague  popular  regard,  about 
art  and  artists;  of  course  he  counts  this  into  his 
capital ;  but  the  end  for  which  he  would  use  them 
is  anything  but  sacred  or  ideal;  little  recks  he 
what  sort  of  music  he  gets  up,  whether  he  give 
negro  minstrelsy  or  Jenny  Lind,  whether  the  op- 
era be  by  Balfe  or  Mozart,  provided  it  will  bring 
most  money  into  the  house  ;  and  the  nearer  he 
can  tempt  the  Diva  towards  the  minstrel  level  in 
her  programmes,  thus  trading  at  once  upon  two 
opposite  elements,  the  low  taste  of  the  many  and 
the  ideal  halo  which  surrounds  a  groat  artistic 
name,  with  the  more  glee  does  he  rub  his  hands 
and  chuckle.  No  doubt  artists  sometimes  fail  of 
due  recognition  or  success,  in  their  unworldlmess, 
trusting  solely  to  their  own  merits  and  good  pro- 
grammes ;  and  when  the  bland,  seductive 
"agent"  comes  along  and  tells  them  what  a  great 
mistake  they  make,  that  Art  for  Art's  sake  "nev- 
er pays,"  they  lend  a  willing  ear  and  commit 
their  cause  entirely  to  his  management,  finding 
that  this  means  "success,"  and  that  by  reconciling 
their  consciences  to  all  his  arts  of  trumpeting,  in- 
flated advertising,  procured  puffs,  his  cunning 
ways  of  getting  up  an  excitement  wholly  out  of 
proportion  to  the  occasion,  they  actually  make 
money.  To  a  certain  extent  this  may  be  well,  • 
and  they  may  owe  him  a  fair  debt  of  gratitude. 
But  here  comes  in  the  danger.  The  manager,  or 
impresario,  is  commonly  a  person  who  makes  suc- 
cess, outward  success,  the  all  in  all ;  the  artist 
soon  finds  that  the  manager,  the  speculator,  and 
not  himself,  is  virtually  the  maker  of  the  pro- 
grammes ;  that  only  so  much  of  his  art  is  called 
for  as  will  help  to  keep  up  this  "success" ;  and 
that  the  easiest  way  to  do  it  is  to  repeat  hacknied 
things,  lower  his  taste  and  striving  to  the  popular 
demand,  study  mere  "effect,"  for  which  trickery 
is  often  more  available  than  true  art,  and  how  to 
entrap  applause  at  any  rate  by  any  sort  of  clap- 
trap. 

"We  must  confess  we  deprecate  this  tendency 
to  let  the  control  of  musical  matters  pass  more 
and  more  into  the  hands  of  speculating  managers. 
These  carry  too  much  stir  and  bustle  with  them 
for  the  calm  and  true  enjoyment  of  music.  They 
raise  too  much  wind  ;  the  spirit  of  Art  is  of  too 
modest  and  sincere  a  character  to  bear  the  ex- 
citement of  their  always  "grand"  occasions.  Art 
loves  quiet  occasions,  wholesome,  temperate  ex- 
citements, and  hates  false  display.  But  business, 
using  art  and  artists  for  its  ends,  will  hear  of 
nothing  quiet,  nothing  not  on  an  outwardly  grand 
scale  and  dazzling  to  the  crowd  ;  it  trades  upon 
factitious  enthusiasms,  fevers.  It  matters  not 
how  many  great  names  are  strung  together  in 
an  announcement ;  how  many  famous  artists, 
even  worthy  of  their  fame,  are  put  into  3  con- 
cert; if  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  given  be  not  an 
artistic  one,  it  will  be  a  bad  concert.  Good  ar- 
tists there  may  bo  and  good  pieces  bj'  good  mas- 
ters ;  but  the  cloven  foot  of  the  unbelieving  busi- 
ness Blephisto  will  peep  out  somewhere,  and  be- 
tray the  unreality  of  the  whole  affair ;  perhaps  a 
piece  of  irrelevant  virtuosity  worked  in  here  ;  or 
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some  stale  sentiment  sandwiched  between  two 
good  things  there,  so  as  to  spoil  the  savor  of  them 
both;  perhaps  merely  the  false  way  in  which  things 
good  in  themselves,  that  is,  good  in  their  places, 
are  put.  together,  a  forced  jumble  showing  no  sin- 
gleness of  purpose,  but  a  desire  to  be  all  things 
to  all  men  ;  perhaps  a  pervading  egotism,  the 
interpreter  claiming  more  notice  than  the  au- 
thor ;  perhaps  more  affectation  than  sincerity  in 
the  homage  paid  to  noble  authors  in  the  se- 
lection ;  and  then  the  traps  set  for  encores,  to  be 
used,  when  caught,  as  advertisements  ! 

All  these  things,  too  often  present  as  excep- 
tions in  concerts  planned  for  Art's  sake  main- 
ly, are  always  present,  are  the  rule,  in  what  we 
may  call  managers',  or  business,  concerts.  The 
sincerity  of  Art  is  sacrificed  ;  the  tone  of  an  ar- 
artist  is  .sooner  or  later  lowered,  his  artistic  prin- 
ciple tacitly  foresworn,  his  faith  in  the  Ideal 
daunted,  or  benumbed  into  indifference;  the  very 
fibre  of  his  nature,  once  so  fine,  grows  coarser, 
after  he  has  joined  one  of  these  concert-giving 
caravanseries,  which  travel  up  and  down  the 
land,  "doing  a  splendid  business,"  led  by  the 
wand  of  some  great  managerial  magician.  They 
help  their  artists  ('■Hlieir  artists  !")  to  get  rich  ; 
they  draw  crowds  of  people  into  concert  rooms 
who  otherwise  would  never  stir  for  music — such 
is  their  plea  ;  and  there  is  some  truth  in  it.  But 
do  they  try  on  the  whole  to  raise  the  taste  for 
music  ?  do  they  encourage,  strengthen  the  purer 
aspirations  of  the  artist  ?  Do  quiet,  pure  artistic 
enterprises,  concerts  given  with  disinterested  aim 
by  institutions,  or  by  uncompromising  artists, 
flourish  better  in  the  fields  where  they  have  been 
and — not  sown,  but  reaped  ?  To  the  artists,  un- 
der these  auspices,  their  very  successes  are  de- 
moralizing :  (noble  exceptions  only  prove  the 
rule)  how  must  it  be  then  with  the  easily 
seduced  and  ignorant  public  ?  Your  Barnum, 
Ulmann,  Bateman,  makes  of  music  a  fashion  and 
a  fever  for  the  moment,  and  would  fain,  like 
Joshua,  have  the  sun  stand  still,  that  he  may 
longer  reap  the  golden  harvest  ;  the  next  who 
follows  in  his  footsteps  finds  it  harder  work,  and 
must  resort  to  means  and  proclamations  still 
more  extraordinary ;  and  so  through  this  suc- 
cession of  brave  speculators,  each  out-vying  the 
last,  music,  in  its  public  manifestations,  gets  to  be 
nothing  if  not  extraordinary,  like  rope-dancing 
and  jugglery.  Call  you  that  a  proper  school  of 
Art  ?  Is  that  the  way  a  nation  is  to  get  its  mu- 
sical education  ? 

Nor  is  the  inroad  of  the  speculator  limited  to 
musical  performances  ;  he  takes  hold  also  of  the 
work  of  musical  education,  perceiving  that  so 
many  have  a  wish  to  learn,  and  to  learn  easily 
and  cheaply.  And  forthwith  he  proceeds  to  or- 
ganize and  engineer  it  on  a  "big  scale,"  after 
the  tendency  of  trade  ;  great  music  schools  are 
started  ;  more  "Conservatories"  (so-called)  have 
sprung  up  in  New  York  and  Boston  within  a 
year  or  two,  than  have  grown  to  consequence  in 
Europe  in  as  many  centuries ;  nothing  quiet, 
modest,  small  will  answer  ;  we  must  do  a  big 
business  ;  and,  as  in  business  every  big  dealer 
cannot  be  content  with  moderate  prosperity,  but 
must  still  strive  to  swallow  up  all  rivals,  so  in 
the  matter  of  music  schools  we  see  the  same  en- 
trepreneurs establishing  their  branches  and  their 
name  in  many  cities-  far  apart,  as  if  greedy  to 
monopolize  this  sort  of  jobbing  for  the  whole 
vast  country.     We  do  not  wish   to  prejudge  ex- 


periments or  motives  ;  we  wait  to  see  what  time 
will  bring  forth.  The  fruits  will  be  of  mixed 
character;  they  cannot  be  all  evil ;  but  we  can- 
not help  mistrusting  educational  movements  in 
which  the  business  element  is  so  particularly 
prominent.  At  least  it  becomes  one  to  be  cau- 
tious, and  before  praising,  wait  till  he  can  sat- 
isfy himself  whether  it  is  education  as  the  end 
employing  business  as  a  means,  or  whether  it  is 
business  for  its  own  private  ends  exploiting  edu- 
cation. 

But  we  have  been  drawn  further  into  this  discus- 
sion than  we  intended  ;  and  it  would  take  several  pa- 
pers (0  treat  it  upon  all  sides  fairly,  and  make  all  the 
qualifications  and  exceptions,  and  those  disavowals  of 
personal  imputations,  wliich  we  hope  will  be  under- 
stood. Havino:,  in  our  last,  used  the  phrase  "  indi- 
vidual speculation"  in  brief  allusion  to  Mr.  Flarrison's 
Great  Musical  Festival  of  the  first  week  of  this 
month  in  New  York,  we  felt  bound  to  explain  our 
meaning,  and  to  give  reasons  why,  without  (of 
course)  inpugning  the  character  or  motives,  or  ques- 
tioning the  musical-  enthusiasm  of  a  gentleman 
whom  we  never  knew,  we  were  led  to  mistrust  the 
pompous  announcements  of  the  said  Festival,  partly 
because  they  were  pompous  ;  partly  because  the  style 
in  which  the  press  (musical  and  daily)  proclaimed 
the  thing  as  the  first  attempt  at  a  real  Festival  in 
America,  pleasing  to  ignore  the  fact  that  two  have 
been  held  in  Boston,  of  greater  magnitude  and  with 
something  nearer  to  artistic  purity  of  programme  ; 
and  still  more  because  it  was, at  any  rate  purported  to 
be,  purely  the  enterprise  and  in  the  interest  of  an 
individual  concert  manager  or  impresario  ;  so  that  tlie 
fair  inference  was,  that  the  whole  thing  was  under- 
taken primarily  in  the  interests  of  business,  and  only 
incidental!)^ in  the  interests  of  Art.  We  have  since 
learned,  that  while  Mr.  Harrison  generously  risked 
bis  capital,  the  idea  itself,  the  artistic  conception  had 
sprung  up  before  that  in  the  brain  and  heart  of  Mr. 
Eitter,  the  accomplished,  earnest  musician  who  con- 
dueted  all  the  Oratorios,  in  his  capacity  as  conductor 
of  the  Harmonic  Society,  and  who  contributed  a 
couple  of  large  compositions  of  his  own  to  the  occa- 
sion. It  was  doubtless  generous  in  the  man  of  means 
and  business  experience  to  help  the  man  of  ideas  to 
realize  them  ;  but  none  the  less  do  we  consider  the 
example  dangerous, — the  more  so  in  proportion  to 
its  (outward)  success.  If  great  Festivals  of  Art, 
whole  weeks  of  Oratorio  and  Symphony,  are  to  pass 
into  the  hands  of  speculators,  and  to  be  exploited, 
traded  upon  for  private  purposes,  like  other  concerts, 
operas  and  shows,  who  shall  undertake  to  reconcile 
the  conflicting  claims  of  Art  and  business  ■?  If  these 
things  are  to  be  managed  by  men  who  only  seek  suc- 
cess, and  who  are  as  glad  to  get  it  in  the  mere  name 
of  Art,  as  by  the  fiict  of  Art,  what  guaranty  will 
there  be  of  high,  sincere  artistic  character  in  pro- 
gramme or  performance  "i 

As  to  the  New  York  Festival,  all  accounts  agree 
that  it  was  a  great  financial  success  ;  Steinway  Hall 
was  crowded  night  and  inorning  for  a  week.  As  to 
the  artistic  success  reports  differ  greatly.  Certain  it 
is  that  careful  and  repeated  counting  of  the  chorus,  in 
2s/)ja/i,  made  out  not  over  170  voices,  and  in  the 
orchestra  but  50  instruments  (In  the  Boston  Festival 
of  1864  the  chorus  numbered  500,  sometimes  more, 
and  the  orchestra  exceeded  100).  There  was  but 
one  concert  with  grand  Symphony  (the  Erolcn) ;  here 
we  had  three ;  while  the  several  miscellaneous  con- 
certs or  matinees  were  of  too  medley  and  common- 
place an  order  to  distingnish  them  from  ordinary 
Batemnri,  Gilmore  or  McGlenen  concerts.  Many 
speak  in  high  praise  of  the  conducting  of  Mr.  Eitter, 
and  one  critic  loudly  asserts  (claiming  the  credit  of 
adviser,  teacher,  for  himself  !)  that  for  the  first  time 
the  tempi  of  the  Messiah  were  rightly  taken  ;  while 
others  found  the  times  so  absurdly  slow  that  the  great 
choruses  seemed  scarcely  to  acquire  momentum. 
But'as  we  did  not  hear,  it  is  not  for  us  to  judge.  We 
have  no  doubt  there  was  a  great  deal  of  sincere  en- 
joyment of  great  music,  and  that  Mr.  Ritterand  Mr. 
Harrison,  and  the  artists   (Mme.  Rosii,  Mme.  Ritter, 


&c. )  who  assisted  them  with  zeal,  have  done  a  rea' 
service  in  inspiring  New  York  audiences  with  a  res- 
pect and  love  for  noble  oratorios  which  they  hardly 
knew  before. 

We  should  be  glad  to  get  trustworthy  and  more 
intelligible  estimates  of  Mr.  Ritter's  compositions. 
The  press,  as  usual,  is  noncommittal.  He  is  an  ar- 
tistic character,  a  man  laboring  for  Art  in  earnest. 
Whether  be  have  creative  genius  we  need  not  he  in 
haste  to  judge.  His  eflTorts  are  entitled  to  respect. 
From  several  good  private  sources  we  have  heard 
his  Overture,  "  Othello,"  pronounced  original  and 
strong;  while  his  "Forty-sixth  P.salm"  seems  to  have 
called  forth  more  timid  compliments.  It  is  called 
"scholastic,"  "musician-like,"  "according  to  rule,"  a 
"very  creditable  effort,"  and  all  that.  We  fain 
would,  but  we  dare  not,  print  a  letter  from  an  admir- 
er which  we  have  received  about  these  two  works, 
because  after  much  plausible,  intelligent  praiee,  the 
writer  even  seems  to  put  the  Ritter  Psalm  upon  a 
level  with  the  Lohrjesanij  of  Mendelssohn,  which,  fob 
lowed  it.  We  will  quote  what  he  says,  however,  of 
the  "Othello"  overture  ; 

"It  is  a  worthy  composition,  well  conceived,  and 
carefully  and  artistically  wrought  out.  There  are 
fine  dramatic  points  in  it  and  an  orchestration  modern 
and  very  effective.  The  introduction  is  interesting. 
Almost  recitative-like  it  begins,  engrossing  your  at- 
tention from  the  first,  until  it  brings  in  the  two  lead- 
ing motives.  They  are  in  fine  contrast.  While  the 
first  is  a  nucleus,  mighty  and  strong,  the  second  is 
an  exposition,  exceedingly  lovely  and  tender.  These 
are  interwoven,  growing  in  the  working  of  that 
vehement  passion,  higher  and  higher,  and  more  and 
more  intense,  until  that  fearful  climax  is  reached,  the 
deed  is  done.  Nothing  is  left — a  close,  sombre,  deep 
and  hallow  (1)  brings  the  work  to  its  end. 

"  True  to  its  prototype,  the  whole  work  grows 
naturally,  devclopes  itself  in  logical  consistency,  in 
unity  and  with   vigor." 

On  the  whole,  we  are  inclined  to  put  more  faith  in 
a  correspondent  who  wishes  we  had  heard  the  'Othel- 
lo' overture,  calls  it  a  noble  work  and  is  proud  of  it, 
but  thinks  the  Psalm,  "although  solid,  pleasing  and 
effective,  less  original,  and  more  like  a  work  of 
Brahms,  or  Raff,  or  others  of  that  ilk." 


Providence,  E.  I.,  June  13.— During  the  past 
season  the  Messiah  has  been  brought  out  once,  and 
the  Creation  twice  by  a  large  and  very  effective  cho- 
rus and  an  orchestra  of  twenty-five  performers, 
which  in  the  two  performances  of  the  Creation  was 
increased  by  rein'breements  from  your  city  to  the 
number  of  thirty-eig;ht.  The  choruses  were  rendered 
in  a  manner  creditable  to  the  singers  and  their  Con- 
ductor, and  showed  unmistakably  that  althouu-h  our 
city  has  hitherto  been  behind  her  neighbors  in  musi- 
cal culture,  she  is  by  no  means  destitute  of  native 
talent,  which  if  properly  directed  and  developed  will 
soon  give  her  an  equal  position  among  her  sisters 
as  a  fosterer  of  the  Art. 

The  solos  were  well  sustained  by  Misses  Houston 
and  Ryan,  and  Messrs.  Hazelwood,  Guilmette  and 
Whitney.  These  Oratorios  have  been  given  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Eben  Tourje'e,  Director  of  the 
Providence  Conservatory  of  Music,  which  gentle- 
man has  also  given  us  a  series  of  classical  Chamber 
concerts,  in  which  the  favorite  Mendelssohn  Quin- 
tette Club  have  borne  a  very  important  part,  assist- 
ed by  Messrs.  Lang,  Perabo,  Petersilea  and  Gold- 
beck  as  Pianists;  and  Misses  Smith,  Barton,  Ryan, 
and  Mr.  Hazelwood  as  vocalists.  Among  the  many 
good  things  given  at  these  concerts  were  the  Quar- 
tet in  A,  No.  6,  op.  18  ;  the  Quintet  in  C,  op.  29, 
and  the  Sonata  in  F  sharp  major,  op.  78,  by  Beetho- 
ven ;  the  Quintet  for  piano  and  strings  in  E  flat,  op. 
44  ;  and  the  Quartet  in  A,  No.  3,  op.  41,  by  R. 
Schumann;  the  Quintet  in  G  minor,  by  jlozart; 
Piano  Trio  in  D  minor,  op.  47,  by  Mendelssohn, 
and  the  Grand  Septet  in  D  minor  by  Hummel. 
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There  is  matter  for  reflection  in  the  following  ar- 
ticle, which  we  take  from  the  London  Orchestra  of 
June  1. 

£800  For  a  Song. 

During  this  and  the  past  week  the  baton  of  the 
auctioneer  has  been  monotoning,  in  irregular  beats, 
the  money  value  of  Messrs.  Goulding  and  D'Al- 
maine's  stock  in  trade.  The  ninety  thousand  plates 
have  been  put  up  for  competition  and  knocked  down 
— one  half  thereof  at  the  value  of  the  metal,  the  oth- 
er at  sums  varying  from  Is.  6d.  to  .£76  per  plate. 
The  superb  edition  of  Dr.  Arnold's  cathedral  music 
was  disposed  of  for  one  penny  per  plate  over  its  price 
in  the  scales  of  the  pewterer ;  the  beautifal  edition 
of  Haydn's  "CrOTh'cm  "  arranged  by  Bishop  at  the 
same  tariff;  whilst  Alexander  Lee's  song,  "He  wipes 
the  tear,"  produced  the  sum  of  £348  ;  and  Crouch's 
"Kathleen  Mavourneen,"  the  larger  amount  of  £532. 
Indeed,  this  song,  with  its  arrangements,  realized 
more  than  £800.  Bishop's  ballad,  "My  pretty 
Jane,"  or  "The  bloom  is  on  the  rye,"  ran  up  to 
£262,  and  the  "Dermot  astore,"  by  the  late  Mr. 
Crouch,  proved  to  be  worth  £168. 

The  great  house  in  Soho.square,  during  its  eighty 
years'  reign,  must  have  produced  many  thousands  of 
songs  and  ballads,  and  if  only  one  in  five  hundred  be 
the  averase  of  a  great  success,  this  house  most  assur- 
edly has  had  more  than  ordinary  luck.  It  did  not 
rely  on  advertisement,  and  certainly  not  on  royalties 
to  singers — for  the  vocalists  of  the  past  days  were  but 
too  glad  to  appear  with  the  favorites  of  the  Soho- 
square  catalogue.  Some  of  the  popular  melodies 
had  the  advantage  of  being  heard  from  the  boards  of 
Covent  Garden  and  Old  Drury  ;  bnt  the  most  val- 
ued, by  Sir  Henry  Bishop,  "My  pretty  J.ine,"  is  a 
Vauxhall  ditty,  and  one  hut  little  prized  by  its  com- 
poser, and  at  first  heard  with  the  utmost  indifl'erence. 
Lee's  ballad,  "He  wipes  the  tear,"  has  never  been  a 
public  singer's  song,  and  has  had  no  introduction  be- 
yond the  energy  of  the  traveller  and  the  ordinary 
outlets  of  trade.  It  is  a  religious  song — a  style  of 
song  held  until  recently  by  publishers  in  great  con- 
tempt ;  so  much  so  that  a  great  house,  when  offered 
the  "Chemin  du  Paradis,"  by  Blumenthal,  rejected  it, 
giving,  as  a  reason,  that  there  was  something  about 
"heaven"  in  tlie  poetry,  a  place  in  that  particular  em- 
porium but  little  thought  of,  as  there  was  no  busi- 
ness to  be  carried  on  there. 

To  read  the  reviews  of  the  new  songs  of  the  season 
in  these  days,  one  must  imagine  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  failure,  and  that  every  composer  is  a  Schu- 
bert or  a  Bishop.  It  is  not  one  song  in  five  hundred 
that  is  to  succeed  ;  but  almost  every  song  is  recorded 
as  a  tolerably  sized  nugget.  The  popular  song  of 
the  past  generation  is  an  illustration  of  the  great 
power  of  inferiority— good  sense  exercised  on  art  in 
a  low  estate,  as  a  normal  condition  befitting  the  pub- 
lic taste.  There  has  been  no  zeal,  and  but  little,  if 
any,  invention.  Poet  and  composer  have  both  sym- 
pathized with  the  thousands  that  surround  them,  and 
have  gone  in  for  a  little  bit  of  every-d.ay  life.  'There 
has  been  a  demonstration  of  a  generous  mediocrity- 
nothing  unusual  above,  nothing  absurd  below. 
Enough  has  been  done  to  excite  expectation,  nothing 
to  excite  surprise.  The  poet  has  proved  himself 
amiable  and  well-behaved;  the  composer,  natural 
and  rational.  There  was  no  attempt  to  offer  "the 
husks  that  the  swine  did  eat,"  or  "apple  pie  made  all 
of  quinces."  Mr.  Fitzball  was  not  fettered  in  trying 
to  excell  Tom  Moore,  nor  was  Henry  Bishop  par- 
alyzed by  the  thousht  of  surpassing  a  Weber  or  Mo- 
zart. These  skilled  workmen  well  knew  that  a  little 
practical  cement  was  worth  all  the  vital  passion  of 
the  country.  Common  sense  in  ordinary  coin  was  a 
certain  currency;  more  weighty  bullion,  however 
more  really  valuable,  was  only  fit  for  bank  deposit. 
Most  people  are  fond  of  music,  hut  most  people  are 
neither  remarkable  nor  distinguished  for  their  knowl- 
edge or  appreciation  of  it.  The  gift  is  common,  but 
there  is  no  noise  made  about  it.  Moderate  power, 
and  models  witliin  reach  suit  the  general  mind,  and  a 
form  of  feebleness  am.algamates  with  notions  of  fee- 
bleness. The  greatest  composers  are  not  the  most 
wise  of  men;  they  are  always  looking  up  to  moun- 
tains, or  upon  deserts,  or  into  caverns,  for  kindred 
spiiits  to  recognize  their  inspirations.  The  success- 
ful ballad  composer  is  content  to  look  into  himself, 
and  a  little  experience  of  the  "know  thyself"  leads 
him  to  the  conclusion  that  he  is  very  much  like  most 
other  people,  and  so  he  composes  something  like 
himself,  and  which  most  other  people  find  they  can 
like.  He  acts  with  the  many  as  one  of  the  many, 
and  takes  no  tliought  of  doins  more  or  doing  better 
than  others  of  his  craft.  He  may  be  harmlessly 
somnolent,  but  he  was  not  aware  of  it ;  he  may  put 
forth  much  strength,  but  not  as  obedience  or  obliga- 
tion, for  it  simply  came  in  its  turn,  and  cost  him  ^no 
labor.  He  is  surprised  to  find  there  is  an  everlasting 
murmur  about  his  song— a  deep  consent  of  its  suita- 


bility to  the  wants  of  the  public — and  he  accepts  his 
position  like  a  sensible  man  and  a  man  of  taste, 
thankful  that  he  is  not  a  bold  innovator,  a  man  of 
genius,  or  a  learned  composer.  Gluck  said,  "what 
people  call  'making  songs,'  generally  costs  me  a 
year's  preparation  and  a  severe  illness  ;"  but  Gluck 
thought  his  brother  composers  barbarous  and  igno- 
rant, and  the  public  corrupted  and  capricious.  He 
put  himself  into  a  fever  in  his  endeavor  to  restore  the 
rights  of  the  divine  science  (which,  by  the  way,  is 
now  said  to  be  no  science  at  all),  and  was  only  made 
convalescent  by  the  short  dresses  of  his  ballet,  and 
the  gorgeous  splendor  of  his  mise-en-scene.  The 
composer  of  "Ho  wipes  the  tear"  was  not  so  enter- 
prising, the  composer  of  "Kathleen  Mavourneen" 
not  so  ambitious  or  so  ingenious.  They  had  noth- 
ing to  combat,  nothing  to  mend ;  they  appeased  the 
publishers,  pleased  the  public,  smiled  upon  the  he- 
roes of  the  great  school  who  looked  down  upon  them 
and  disowned  them,  whilst  they  acknowledged  the 
truth  of  the  adage — 

"Vitam  regit  fortuna,  non  sapientia." 

There  is  no  royal  road  to  learning,  but  it  appears 
Messrs.  Goulding  and  D'Almaine  had  discovered 
something  of  the  way  in  regard  to  playing  the  piano, 
and  the  supposed  novelty  produced  no  less  a  sum 
than  .£502.  Altogether  based  upon  the  Tutor  of  J. 
B.  Cramer,  and  not  suggesting  any  new  or  shorter 
cut  to  power  over  the  instrument,  the  Soho  Royal 
Road  is  much  the  same  as  the  old  road,  and  may  be 
therefore  worth  the  purchase  money. 

There  was  no  competition  for  the  cathedral  music, 
and  the  course  of  Novello  cancels  it  off  at  the  tariff 
of  the  melting  pot.  The  edition  of  Arnold  is  a 
fellow  companion  to  that  of  Boyce,  published  by  the 
house  of  Robert  Cocks.  The  beautiful  volumes  of 
Arnold  costing  upwards  of  .£1,000,  realized  about 
£92,  for  it  appeared  no  one  would  buy  them.  The 
work  was  utterly  unsaleable,  and  that  of  Boyce  does 
not  yield  the  interest  of  its  dormant  metal.  As  the 
sale  of  church  music  has  most  wonderfully  increased 
since  the  issue  of  those  splendid  editions  of  Boyce 
and  Arnold,  those  books  are  either  too  high  in  price 
for  church  choirs  or  their  contents  are  not  such  as 
are  now  agreeable  to  church  congregations.  Doubt- 
less there  are  anthems  in  the  cathedral  which  the 
general  parochial  mind  will  never  care  much  about, 
and  there  are  those  which  at  present  most  parish 
choirs  cannot  successfully  attack.-  But  the  entire 
rcpcrtoirG.  of  the  Cathedral  must  eventually  abide  the 
judsment  of  the  popular  mind,  and  the  parochial 
congregation  will  settle  the  permanence  of  any  Ca- 
thedral nnthem.  The  half  of  Boyce  is  of  no  real 
mercantile  value,  and  certainly  not  more  than  a  third 
of  Arnold .  We  should  much  deplore  the  disappear- 
ance of  such  a  noble  reprint  as  that  of  the  Arnold. 
Cathedral  music  at  a  penny  a  page,  and  Crouch  at 
seventy-six  pounds  per  page,  is  no  encouragement  to 
Messrs.  Cocks  and  Messrs.  Novello,  and  truly  a 
weighty  discouragement  to  composers  of  anthems. 
There  is  something  rotten  in  this  department  of  mu- 
sical literature  and  we  shall  he  delighted  to  find  a 
musici.an  ready  to  undertake  a  revolution.  A  good 
solo  anthem  of  five  plates  ought  to  be  as  v.aluable 
mercantile  property  as  the  six  hundred  pound  ballad 
of  Mr.  Crouch.  Mendelssohn's  cavatina,  "0  rest  in 
the  Lord"  would  overtop  the  ballad,  and  from  this 
beautiful  composition  our  composers  may  take  both 
example  and  enconraaement.  The  old  forms  of  the 
Cathedral  solo  will  neither  bring  money  nor  credit, 
but  the  new  form  will  bring  both. 

The  same  journal  informs  us  : 

Frl.  Lucca  has  concluded  a  brilliant  engagement 
for  America,  a  country  which  henceforth  will  lie  as 
completely  and  naturally  in  the  "round"  of  profes- 
sional artists  as  have  Prussia  and  England  hitherto. 
The  Americans  have  shown  themselves  warm  sup- 
porters of  musical  talent;  and  the  success  of  Mme. 
Parepa  only  affords  the  initiative  of  an  example 
which  will  be  gener.ally  followed.  The  professional 
tour  must  include  New  York  as  profitably  as  London 
and  Berlin. 

Brdssels  M.  van  der  Straaten,  of  Brussels,  is 
about  to  publish  a  book,  entitled  Music  in  the  Nether- 
lands hefm-e  the  19^A  Centuri/.  It  will  contain  many 
documents  hitherto  unknown,  together  with  biogra- 
phies and  notices  of  all  Nethcrland  composers,  vir- 
tuosos, theoreticians  and  instrument  makers — of 
Netherland  operas,  motets,  national  songs.  Acade- 
mies, Guilds,  books,  portraits,  and,  in  a  word,  all 
subjects  in  any  way  connected  with  music.  M.  van 
der  Str.iaten  has  searched  every  accessible  collection 
and  library,  and  so  arr.anged  the  various  subjects,  ac- 
cording to  their  respective  dates, that  they  form  a  kind 
of  chronological  table.  He  h.as,  also,  collected  a 
large  amount  of  highly  remarkable  antl  trustworthy 
information  regarding  the  rise  and  progress  of  French 
and  Italian  opera  during  the  17th  and  18th  centuries. 
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Vocal,  with  Piano  Accompaniment. 

Open  the  windy,  Acushia  Machree.     Song. 

M.  Keller.  30 
Capital  Irish  eODg  and  serenade. 
Still  he  kept  thinking.     S'g  &  Cho.  Dr.  Ordway.  30 
Come,  darling,  to  the  spirit  land.     "  "  30 

With  rosebuds  in  my  hair.  "  "  35 

Somebody's  darling  slumbers  here.  "  "  30 

Four  songg  of  marked  merit,  by  tiie  musical  Doctor. 
This  world  is  full  of  beauty.   S'g.  -S.  M.  Grannis.  30 

The  song  is  full  of  beauty,  also.    First  late. 
Two  little  pairs  of  hoots.     Song.      J.  H.  Pixley.  30 
Exceeditigly  pret(:y  and  touching.     Mothers  should 
siog  it,  then  go  and  kiss  the  children  in  "the  trundle- 
bed  sleeping." 
Sweet  seventeen.     Song..  Y.  Gabriel.  40 

Charming  ballad  of  a  "nut  brown  maid." 
O  fatal  flower.     (0  don  fiitale).     Sop.  Song. 

"Don  Carlos,"  by  Verdi.  50 
Ah  weep  not.     ("Non  piangea).  "  "         40 

Tv70  difficult  songs,  of  a  high  order,   from  a  new 
opera. 

The  sun  may  rise  to-morrow.  S'g.    A.  Burr.hard    35 
Rest  for  the  weary.  "  Wrighlon.  35 

A  message  from  the  deep.  "  E.  Berger.  30 

Moss-grown  well.     Ballad.  C.  Blamphin.  30 

How  fast  the  days  are  passing.     Song  and  Cho. 

A.  Weaver.  30 
Sweet  love,  since  that  sad  day.     Ballad. 

E.   W.  Foster.  30 
Six  songs  that  it  is  safe   to  buy,  and  containing 
much  good  music. 
Tantum  Ergo.     Quartet*.  E.  Lilly.   30 

Refuge.     (Jesus,  Saviour  of  my  soul.)     Quart. 

G.  H.  Martin.  35 
For  quartett  and  other  choirs. 

Love's  last  hope.     Ballad.  A.  Ware.  '30 

One  little  heart  has  ceased  to  beat.  S'g.    Webster.  35 

Good  songs  by  able  composers. 

Instrumental. 

Soldaten-lieder.     (Soldier's  songs.)    Waltzes. 

Gung'l.  75 
With  a  bright  cl  ar  ring  to  them. 

Boute-en-traine.     Galop  de  concert.     4  hands. 

Ketterer.  75 
Parting  Waltze>.     For  Guitar.  Eayden.  25 

Mabel  Waltzes.         "  "  "         25 

Well-known  favorites,  well  arranged. 
Reapers  Polka.     4  hds.  Bellalc.  35 

Good  for  learners. 
Amazonian  March.  F.  W.  Peterschen.  30 

Very  powerful  and  brilliant.    Not  difficult. 

Spinning  Song,  from  Haydn's  "Seasons. "Pawr.  60 

Brings  the  spinning  wheel  plainly   before  the  eyes 
and  ears. 

Joys  that  we've  tasted.     Waltz  for  Guitar. 

Hay  den.  25 
Short,  but  pretty. 

Valley  March.  J.  G.  Murdoch.  30 

Priest's  March  in  Athalia.     4  hds.     Mendelssohn.  50 
Quite  diEFerent  in  character  and    arrangement,    of 
course,  but  both  good  in  their  way.     Not  difficult. 
Sparkling  Scuppernong  Schottisch.        7?.  Berry.  75 
A  glorification  of  an  excellent  grape,  by  a  "berry." 
Brilliant  and  tasteful. 
Souvenir  de  la  Harpe  Eolienne.     R.  H.  Wehner.  60 
A  sweet  melody,  with  light  arpeggios.    Moderately 
difficult. 
Swing  song.  Illustration  for  Piano.     C.Fontaine.  40 
Has  a  curious  and  pleasing  swinging  motion. 
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The  Lake  of  the  Lilies. 

Attheahaclowy  heart  of  the  ancient  forest 

A  jewel-like  lakelet  lies  concealed, 
Deep,  pellucid,  azure,  tremulous. 

Clear  to  the  smile  of  the  nky  revealed. 
As  the  splendid  eye  of  afair  enchantress 

Flashes  wildly  through  tangled  hair, 
So  this  lakelet,  from  leafy  tresses. 

Bright  with  wonderful  light  doth  glare. 
And  under  the  coolness  of'sylvan  shadow, 

Its  marge  with  lilies  is  sprinkled  o'er  ; 
Fairy  flotillas,  slow  rocking  at  anchor, 
Perfect  pearls  on  a  sapphire  floor. 
Blossoms  pure  and  pale  ? 

Water-elres  are  they ! 
Lilies  on  the  lake. 

Floating  day  by  day  ; 
But  when  shades  grow  long, 

Moved  by  magic  change. 
Each  becomes  an  elf, 

Sweet,  and  fair,  and  strange. 
TVave-dewed  woman  forms. 

From  the  lake  they  glide, 
Springing  each  to  each. 
Clinging  aide  by  sidn  ; 
Through  the  long  moonrays, 

In  and  out  they  play, 
Ellin  pelting  elf 

With  the  sparkling  spray  ; 
Cloudlike,  on  the  wind 

Floating,  laughing  low. 
Whirling  round  and  round, 

Light  as  drifts of-snow. 
Though  by  day  they  lie 

Rooted  and  resigned 
Unto  each  caprice 

Of  the  wave  or  wind. 
All  the  warm  night  long. 

Hounds  of  way  ward  grace, 
Undulations  wild. 

Airy  paths  they  trace. 
Not  low-bending  corn. 

Grass-grown,  wind-blown  lea. 
Arrowy  flight  of  bird, 

Spring  of  chamois  free, 
Not  the  wave  that  swells 

Over  ocean's  breast, 
Not  the  cloud  that  floats 
Down  the  sunset  west. 
Not  the  white-sailed  bark, 

Flecking  summer  seas. 
Willow  boughs  that  rock 

In  a  wanton  breeze, 

.  Nothing  moves  on  earth 

With  so  wild  a  grace, 

As  those  dancing  forms  ; 

Lovely  water-fiys  ! 
Naught  so  perfect-fair. 

Save  in  dreams,  we  see ; 
Charmed  motion  rare, 
Sweet  as  melody  ! 
When  o'er  the  glimmering  lake  of  the  lilies 

The  silver  lamp  of  the  moon  grows  pale. 
Slowly,  slowly,  the  gray  mist  gathers. 
And  folds  the  elves  in  a  shadowy  veil. 
And  when,  in  the  warmth  of  the  morning  sunlight. 

Vapor  floats  from  the  lake  away. 
Fringing  its  margin,  the  water-lilies 

Dreamily,  placidly,  softly  sway; 
Censers  brimming  with  exquisire  incense, 

Cool,  and  dewy,  and  spotless  white  ; 

Fresh  and  blooming  as  innocent  children, 

Newly  awakened  from  slumbers  light. 

Fanny  Raymond  Ritter. 


ftuartet  Playing. 

THE    QUARTETS    OF    THE    BROTHERS    MUELLER 
AKD    THE  FLORENTINES. 
[We  translate  the  followins  article,  bv  Louis  Koehlee,  from 
the  JVfjic  Zeitschnftjiir  Musik,  Leipzig,  May  31,  1867]. 

Tbe  so-called  Florentine   Quartet  of  Messrs. 
Jean  Becker,  Masi,  Chiostei  and   Hilpert 


just  now  attracts  the  most  intense  interest  of  the 
musical  world,  and  in  social  circles  occasions 
lively  controversies  in  comparison  with  the  Quar- 
tets of  the  older  and  the  younger  Brothers 
Mueller.     *  «  *  * 

Jean  Becker  is  a  native  of  Mannheim  and  is 
settled  with  his  family  at  Strassburor.  Hilpert, 
a  Nuremberger  and  pupil  of  the  Leipzip;  Con- 
servatory, was  livinor  as  a  violoncellist  in  Zurich, 
when,  at  the  instigation  of  Becker,  who  was  then 
in  Florence,  he/emoved  to  that  city  ;  here  Beck- 
er had  found  suitable  Quartet  comrades  in  Sig- 
nor  Masi,  a  violinist  from  the  Roman  territory, 
and  Siijnor  Chiostri,  a  violinist  of  Florence. 
Thus  of  two  Italians  and  two  Germans  in  Flor- 
ence was  formed  the  Quartet  which  is  named  af- 
ter that  city  :  Becker  and  Masi  the  two  violins, 
Chiostri  the  viola,  and  Hilpert  the  violoncello. 

Becker,  the  founder,  a  world-renowned  con- 
cert violinist  of  the  noblest  culture,  remained 
still  the  soul  of  the  Quartet.  The  two  Italians 
stood  somewhat  remote  from  the  German  Quar- 
tet literature;  the  ripe  Beethoven,  Schumann, 
were  rather  foreign  to  them,  and  the  later  Beet- 
hoven for  a  long  time  wholly  unintelligible.  If 
Hilpert  was  at  first  incomparably  beyond  them, 
yet  he  too  first  received  through  Becker  the  kej' 
to  the  understanding,  conception  and  mode  of 
treatment  of  Beethoven's  last  as  well  as  of  Schu- 
mann's Quartets.  I  give  these  data  as  I  remem- 
ber them  from  oral  communications. 

And  here  we  will  introduce  some  remarks 
about  the  Brothers  Mueller,  which  may  also 
serve  comparatively  for  other  Quartets  of  impor- 
tance which  performed  in  public  in  their  time, 
and  to  which  certainly  belongs  a  share  of  the 
merit  of  furthering  the  art  of  Quartet  playing. 

The  older  Brothers  Mueller  were  four  sons  of 
one  pair  of  parents  in  Brunswick.  I  know  this 
positively,  for  I,  myself  a  Brunswicker,  still  knew 
the  grey-haired  father  (the  musician  Egydius 
Mueller)  of  the  four  older  brothers ;  and  with 
me  the  whole  city  knew,  that  they  were  "actual" 
brothers.  This  fact  has  been  doubted,  and  there 
has  been  talk  of  a  "supposititious  brother." 

The  younger  brothers,  again,  are  all  four  sons 
of  one  couple.  The  father,  Concertmeister  Carl 
Mueller,  was  first  violinist  of  the  older  Quartet. 
That  this  is  equally  true,  and  that  here  too  there 
exists  no  supposititious  brother,  "cousin"  or  what 
not  (as  has  been  variously  asserted),  I  knowwith 
not  less  certainty  :  for,  as  a  youth  of  sixteen 
(who  now,  after  30  years,  remembers  that  time 
with  pleasure)  I  was  in  and  out  at  Concertmeis- 
ter Mueller's,  and,  in  the  Quartet  practice  of  the 
boys  Bernhard  (now  viola  player)  and  Carl  (now 
first  violin  of  the  younger  Quartet),  their  excel- 
lent teacher,  the  violinist  Kammermusikus  Mevies, 
used  to  employ  me  to  help  out  the  afl:air  at  the 
tenor  or  the  second  violin  desk,  while  he  himself 
officiated  as  violoncellist.  The  other  brothers, 
Hugo  (now  second  violinist)  and  Wilhelm  (now 
violoncellist  of  the  younger  Quartet)  were  still 
very  little  fellows,  who  "played"  to  be  sure,  but 
had  as  yet  no  seat  or  part  in   the    Quartet.     At 


any  rate  all  the  famous  Muellers  are  genuine 
blood  relations. 

This  little  genealogy  was  necessary  here,  not 
only  to  authc  nticafe  historically  the  family  of  the 
eight  illustrious  "fellows,"*  but  also  as  a  text  for 
a  few  artistic  observations. 

We  may  call  the  older  brothers  the  fathers  of 
the  more  modern  Quartet  playing.  Tiie  most 
interior,  thorough  culture  of  every  part  (voii'c), 
in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  vholc,  b.ii''> 
as  is  only  possible  through  perfect  uniformity  of 
a  sound  tecJinique,  made  the  players  brothers  in 
an  artistic  sense  also ;  a  harmonious  understand- 
ing blended  them  into  a  perfect  unity,  amount- 
ing to  a  sort  of  individuality. 

The  older  brothers  had  much  to  find  out  for 
themselves,  in  regard  to  the  conception  and  ren- 
dering of  the  Beethoven  Quartets,  from  op.  59 
onward,  whi.h  "ere  still  but  l.irle  practisi-d  or 
understood  at  their  time ;  of  models  they  had 
really  none  ;  they  were  their  own  original.  The 
latest  Beethoven  Quartets  they  had  to  try  to 
fathom  in  their  owii  way;  for  Schumann  they 
had  no  inward  affinity.  In  those  Beethoven 
Quartets,  those  revelations  of  the  locked  up  in- 
ner world  of  a  personality,  which  can  now  be 
reofarded  as  the  vital  centre,  the  germ  of  a  future 
which  he  already  ruled  ideally  beforehand — in 
those  Quartets  the  older  brothers  gave  the  key- 
note of  the  common  mood  and  understanding  ; 
the  technical  realization  of  the  idea  was  to  them 
a  difficult  labor,  brilliantly  successful  to  be  sure, 
but  still  evermore  a  ''labor."  They  had  done 
enough,  and  more  than  merely  satisfied  the  best 
demand  of  their  time.  It  is  easy  to  perceive 
now,  how  the  lovnger  Brothers  Mueller  could 
study  fine  Quartet-playing,  attain  to  an  intellec- 
tual, deep  conception,  and  strive  after  the  ideal, 
since  they  were  constant  listeners  to  the  older 
four.  The  style  of  rendering  the  earlier  and 
middle  Beethoven  had  entered,  unconsciously, 
into  their  very  flesh  and  blood  :  here,  as  well  as 
in  the  Haydn  and  Mozart  Quartets,  they  were 
purely  receptive.  But  both  in  the  Schumann 
and  in  the  later  Beethoven  Quartets  there  was 
in  reserve  for  them  much  work  of  their  own  in 
the  way  of  living  themselves  into  and  reproducing 
those  compositions ;  they  mastered  Schumann  in 
the  course  of  time,  and  continued  to  enter  more 
and  more  deeply  into  the  spirit  of  Beethoven  ; 
with  wonderful  art  they  disclosed  the  moody  se- 
crets (p:  rtly  discovered  by  themselves)  of  works 
so  long  looked  upon  as  riddles.  They  had  to  a 
good  degree  increased  the  collective  Art-capital 
of  the  older  brothers,  had  discovered  new  terri- 
tory and  successfully  improved  it. 

In  coming  back  now  to  the  Florentines,  we 
have  first  of  all  to  consider  Herr  Becker,  as  the 
representative  of  the  Quartet. 

What  the  eight  Muellers  had  disseminated  in 
their  wide  travels,  what  they  had  directly  or  in- 
directly   introduced  into   wider  string    Quartet 

*  Goethe  said,  that  his  countrymen,  instead  of  disputing 
whether  he  or  Schiller  were  the  greatest,  ought  to  rejoice  in 
having  two  "such  fellows." 
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circles,  thus  establishing  a  common  understand- 
ing and  indeed  a  settled  normal  style,  was  for 
Becker  an  element  already  found.  He  had  es- 
sentially nothinpr  to  think  out  and  to  fathom  for 
the  first  time  ;  his  problem  only  was  :  how  to  dis- 
pose of  the  inheritance  in  the  sense  of  his  own  in- 
dividuality. He  did  this,  as  only  a  genial  virtu- 
oso can,  who,  in  the  possession  of  a  not  only  per- 
fectly formed,  but  even  a  peculiar  technique,  is 
able  to  reproduce  something  received  so  that  it 
shall  come  out  fresh  and  in  a  certain  sense  his 
own. 

Becker  sets  mere  euphony,  or  ieauty  of  sound, 
very  high  ;  be  agrees  therein  with  the  principle 
handed  down  by  the  Italian  school,  which,  we 
know,  cultivates  the  charm  of  sensuous  effect 
even  beyond  the  utmost  limits.  Thus  Becker 
was  a  proper  magnet  for  his  two  Italians.  Hil- 
pert,  for  a  German,  seems  in  point  of  sonority  to 
have  assimilated  well  with  his  colleagues ;  here 
and  there,  to  be  sure,  he  has  to  hold  back  with 
his  stronger  strokes, — and  yet  the  violoncello, 
even  with  its  greater  strength,  is  just  the  in- 
strument to  harmonize  with  softer  sounding 
Quartet  voices :  indeed  the  Bass  is  for  the  most 
part  the  supporting  ground,  the  firm  foot  for  the 
rest,  and  even  in  ohhligato  playing  it  has  always 
voices  above  itself. 

Now  if  the  Florentine  Quartet,  in  its  quality 
of  sound,  has  decidedly  the  paramount  and  pur- 
posely cultivated  character  of  the  tender,  the 
lovely — not  howtver  to  the  entire  exclusion  of 
the  powerful :  we  must  characterize  the  tone  of 
the  Mueller  brothers  Quartet,  with  all  its  beauty, 
rather  as  a  nerrows  one;  they  cultivate- beauty 
of  sound  as  such  less,  than  they  direct  their  aim 
to  characteristic  expression.  The  Florentines 
are  never  inclined  to  sacrifice  aught  of  tone- 
beauty  to  characteristic  expression ;  sharp  out- 
line, strong  contrasts  are  not  the  point  with 
them.  The  Muellers  on  the  contrary  go  boldly 
right  into  the  matter,  and  make  it  a  point  to  ex- 
press hard,  rugged,  downright  passionate  parts 
with  a  corresponding  mode  of  bowing,  taking  no 
especial  thought  of  the  fine  sensuous  effect. 

With  the  Florentines,  a  sensuous  beauty  of 
form,  a  soft  and  tender  kind  of  tone,  is  the  mate- 
rial in  which  they  clothe  the  thought,  aceording  to 
their  personal  feeling  of  truth ;  with  the  Muel- 
lers on  the  contrary,  a  firmer  tone-material  and 
characteristic  delineation  are  the  prominent  pe- 
culiarity. Moreover  the  Muellers  are  the  crea- 
tors of  the  modern  Quartet  playing,  whereas  the 
Florentines  are  the  receivers  and  continuators. 
Accordingly  the  two  modes  of  playing  are  relat- 
ed to  one  another  somewhat  as  the  masculine  and 
the  feminine.  The  hard  (major)  energy  there, 
and  the  soft  (minor)  tenderness  here,  are  charac- 
teristic fundamental  moods,  proceeding  from 
which,  however,  each  of  the  groups  draws  to  it- 
self the  peculiarities  of  the  other.  To  pursue  the 
comparison  yet  further,  one  might  say,  for  exam- 
ple :  the  Muellers  and  the  Florentines  stand 
contrasted  to  each  other  like  Schnmann  and 
Mendelssohn,  like  Beethoven  and  Schubert,  like 
Joachim  and  Jean  Becker,  and  so  on, — but,  be 
it  borne  in  mind  again,  only  in  respect  to  their 
intrinsic  natural  disposition,  apart  from  other 
more  external  peculiarities.  Shall  we  mention 
these  ?  Well  then,  to  Becker  we  must  attribute 
unconditionally  a  peculiar  power  of  specific  vio- 
lin virtuosity ;  the  first  violinists  of  both  the 
Mueller  Quartets,  formerly  excellent  solo   play- 


ers, have  fallen  off  in  that,  while  they  have  given 
themselves  up  almost  exclusively  to  Quartet  cul- 
t  ire.  You  remark,  so  lar  as  virtuosity  is  con- 
cerned, in  the  exceedingly  fine  and  easy  execu- 
tion of  so  many  technical  difficulties  on  Becker's 
part  a  plus,  which  however  is  easily  missed. — A 
comparison  of  the  other  players,  the  second  vio- 
lin of  the  Muellers  with  that  of  the  Florentines, 
&c.,  would  lead  into  small  details  in  the  weigh- 
ing of  opposite  peculiarities.  We  may  sum  it  all 
up  in  the  remark,  that  with  the  Mueller  Quar- 
tet, the  nature  of  the  men,  their  deep  and  earnest 
absorption  into  the  very  heart  and  vital  meaning 
of  the  works,  is  an  original  and  positive  power  ; 
while,  on  the  contrary,  the  Florentine  Quartet 
has  received  into  itself  this  already  fathomed 
meaning  and  so  is  free  for  more  convenient  hand- 
ing of  the  form. 

This  last  remark  I  would  apply  especially  to 
the  later  Quartets  of  Beethoven,  in  the  render- 
ing of  which  the  Florentines  excel  in  a  peculiar 
manner.  They  play  them  as  easily  as  Haydn's 
music.  As  the  Florentines  render  thera,  a  hear- 
er who  is  at  all  musical  finds  no  difficulty  in  un- 
derstanding the  meaning,  entering  into  the 
mood,  or  seeing  through  the  intricate  complexi- 
ties of  form.  With  them  the  playing  of  these 
works  is  indeed  play ;  whereas  in  the  rendering 
of  the  Muellers,  with  all  the  high  enjoyment,  we 
always  feel  the  earnestness  of  an  original  repro- 
duction of  the  difficult  music;  we  the  hearers,  in 
a  certain  sense,  help  in  this  reproduction — we 
have  a  harder  time  of  it,  but  we  also  feel  our- 
selves more  deeply  interested.  The  Muellers 
belonged  to  those  whom  we  cannot  highly 
enough  honor,  who  had  at  first  hand  to  find  a 
true  blending  of  substance  and  form,  a  true  de- 
deciphering  of  just  what  Beethoven  meant,  and 
to  realize  it  to  the  ear.  The  technical  exercise  of 
playing  together  with  a  beautiful  precision,  im- 
mensely as  it  weighs  in  the  scale,  was  rather  a 
mere  external,  secondary  thing  with  them,  com- 
pared with  bringing  out  the  spirit  and  poetic 
meaning.  But  the  Florentines,  after  such  genial 
pioneering  in  this  last  respect,  found  their  chief 
difficulty  in  just  the  technical  practice,  moderated 
however  by  the  fact,  that  their  first  violinist 
could  play  over  every  phrase  to  the  uninitiated 
ones  with  the  most  beautiful  and  masterly  under- 
standing. Yet  in  spite  of  that,  the  Florentines, 
in  point  of  execution,  have  had  more  peculiar 
diflSculties  than  the  Muellers  ;  for  the  latter  from 
their  youth  up  had  been  imbued  with  the  spirit 
of  German,  and  especially  of  German  Quartet, 
music,  while  the  Italians  (as  members  of  an  Op- 
era orchestra)  stood  at  a  distance  from  it. 

Here  then  is  the  place  where  I  must  shake 
hands,  in  spirit,  with  Signers  Masi  and  Chiostri, 
those  good  honorable  men,  in  the  name  of 
German  musicianship,  with  admiring  recognition 
and  with  joy  over  the  German  sympathies  of 
their  true  artist  nature.  What  must  not  these 
gentlemen  have  lived  through,  inwardly,  during 
the  gradual  mastering  of  that  most  diflScult  of 
tasks — to  render  beautifully  clear  to  others 
that  which  was  unknown,  unintelligible  to  them- 
selves !  For  of  all  nations  the  Italians,  compar- 
ed with  the  French  for  example,  stand  the  farth- 
est away  from  German  music,  and  especially  from 
the  difficult  music  of  Schumann  and  the  last  pe- 
riod of  Beethoven  !  In  fact  it  did  cost  Signors 
Masi  and  Chiostri  a  long,  long  time  to  feel  them- 
selves at  home  in  the  Schumann   and   especially 


the  latter  Beethoven  Quartets ;  they  were  au 
fait  of  all  the  other  Quartet  works  and  had  been 
making  successful  conceit  tours  in  Switzerland 
for  months  long,  during  which  time  the  later 
Beethoven  Quartets,  particularly  those  in  A  mi- 
nor and  C-sharp  minor,  were  still  not  (juite  ripe 
for  performance  and  were  continually  studied  to- 
gether even  at  the  rate  of  six  hours  in  a  day. 
What  a  pure  love  for  Art,  what  a  deep-rooted 
tendency  to  the  Ideal,  Jean  Becker  must  have 
had,  to  educate  his  friends  up  to  that  seldom 
reached  height  at  which  they  now  stand  !  He, 
properly,  has  made  the  Florentine  Quartet, 
whereas  the  Mueller  Quartets  made  themselves. 
Composed  of  men  of  different  lands  and  different 
tendencies  in  Art,  and  therefore  more  universal 
and  sympathetic  in  its  style,  the  Florentine 
Quartet  has  decidedly  a  cosmopolitan  character 
— in  contrast  to  the  brothers  Mueller,  who  are 
of  right  old  German,  national  nature,  and  who 
accordingly  (as  representatives  of  all  the  Quar- 
tet clubs  of  the  Germanic  stock)  had  given  the 
tone  in  the  most  German  of  all  Art. 


We  fancy  we  have  indulged  in  as  much  com- 
parison as  our  theme  requires.  And  what  is  the 
result  V  How  far  does  it  serve  to  answer  the 
question  put  in  many  ways:  "Which  party  play 
the  best,  the  Muellers  or  the  Florentines  V"  In 
the  first  place  I  think,  that  they  both  must  play, 
otherwise  there  would  be  something  essential 
wanting.  Each  has  something  different,  and 
each  delights  us.  Which  is  the  finer:  a  beauti- 
ful, ideal  man,  or  a  beautiful,  ideal  woman  ? 
Apollo,  or  Diana  ?  Whichever  of  the  two 
statues  you  may  see  (leaving  sexual  sympathy 
out  of  the  account),  that  is  the  most  beautiful; 
and  if  you  see  them  both  together  you  would  not 
willingly  miss  either ! 

So  it  is  also  with  our  Quartets.  It  would  af- 
ford an  exquisite  satisfaction  to  hear  the  Floren- 
tines and  the  Muellers  play  a  Quartet  piece  by 
piece  alternately.  And  if  there  could  be  added 
still  a  third  set  purely  Italian,  as  the  Quartet  of 
Messrs.  Chevillard-Maurice  is  specifically  French, 
then  we  should  have  before  us,  in  visible  and  audi- 
ble sequence,  the  whole  logical  historical  (level-- 
opment  of  the  Quartet-playing  art,  as  it  natural- 
ly sprang  from  German  stock  and  grew  perforce 
up  to  this  cosmopolitan  summit. 

So  here  I  close  my  observations,  heartily  greet- 
ing all  my  dear  Quartet  friends  ! 


Translations  from  Sclmmann. 

(By  M.  E.  von  G.  for  the  London  Musical  World.) 

CoNCEKTOS  FOR  THE  PIANOFORTE. — Piano- 
forte music  fills  an  important  place  in  the  mod- 
ern history  of  the  art,  for  in  that  branch  the 
dawningsofa  new  musical  era  first  a])peared. 
The  most  remarkable  musical  talent  ot  the  diiy 
is  to  be  found  among  piano-forte  players;  a  fact 
which  has  been  noticed  of  former  limes  also. 
Bach  and  Handel,  Mozart  and  Beethoven,  grew 
up  at  the  piano,  and,  like  the  sculptors  who  first 
model  their  statues  in  miniature  in  soft  clay,  tlicy 
must  often  have  sketched  at  the  piano  what  they 
afterwards  worked  out  in  full  for  the  orchestra. 
Since  that  time  the  instrument  itself  has  attained 
great  perfection.  With  the  evcrincrcasing  me- 
chanical tendencies  of  pianoforte  playing,  and 
with  the  tremendous  impulse  which  Beethoven 
gave  to  this  branch  of  composition,  the  instru- 
ment has  also  grown  in  compass  and  importance, 
and  when  it  comes  to  have  pedals  added  to  it 
like  the  organ,  which  I  believe  it  will,  new  pros- 
pects will  open  for  composers,  they  will  gradual- 
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l_v  free  themselves  from  the  support  of  the  or- 
chestra, and  thus  acquire  fjreater  independenoe, 
and  more  fullness  and  richness  of  tone.  This 
separation  from  the  orchestra  has  for  some  time 
been  impendins  ;  in  defiance  of  the  symphony, 
modern  pianoforte  music  intends  to  make  ils 
way  by  its  own  resources  alone;  and  this  may 
be  the  reason  why  so  few  pianoforte  concertos 
and,  in  fact,  so  few  original  compositions  with  ac- 
companiment have  appeared  lately.  The  Zeit- 
schrijl  has  since  its  commencement  noticed  al- 
most all  the  pianoforte  concertos  ;  and  in  the 
past  six  years  they  scarcely  amount  to  sixteen  or 
seventeen,  a  small  number  compared  to  what 
they  formerly  were.  Times  change,  and  what 
was  once  considered  an  addition  to  the  forms  of 
instrumentation,  as  a  great  discovery,  is  now  set 
aside  without  hesitation.  It  would  certainly  be 
a  great  loss  if  the  concerto  for  pianoforte  and  or- 
chestra were  to  fall  into  disuse;  but  on  the  other 
hand,  we  can  scarcely  contradict  pianoforte 
players  when  they  say  that  they  do  not  need  ex- 
ternal help,  and  that  their  instrument  produces 
its  most  complete  effect  alone.  And  so  we  must 
rest  content  till  some  genius  shall  discover  a  new 
and  splendid  way  of  combining  the  orchestra 
with  the  piano,  so  that  the  player  may  disclose 
all  the  riches  of  his  instrument  and  his  art, 
whilst  at  the  same  time  the  orchestra  may  not 
act  as  a  mere  spectator,  but  may  enrich  the 
scene  with  its  various  characters.  One  thing, 
however,  we  may  fairly  ask  of  our  young  com- 
posers— that  if  they  abandon  the  solid,  dignified 
form  of  the  concerto,  they  should  give  us  in  ex- 
change pieces  equally  solid  and  dignified  ;  no  ca- 
prices, or  variations,  but  thoroughly  finished  and 
characteristic  allegros,  such  as,  at  any  rate,  might 
serve  for  the  opening  of  a  concerto. 

Till  they  do  this  we  shall  often  have  to  resort 
to  those  older  compositions  which  are  so  perfect- 
ly adapted  at  once  for  opening  a  concert,  and 
for  testing  to  the  utmost  the  abilities  of  the  play- 
er ;  such  as  the  splendid  concertos  of  Mozart  and 
Beethoven,  or,  to  admit  into  the  select  circle  an- 
other (jreat  name  still  too  little  honored,  one  of 
Sebastian  Bach's,  or,  to  bring  forward  something 
new,  some  of  those  in  which  the  footsteps  of 
Beethoven  have  been  happily  and  ably  followed. 

Amongst  these  latter  we  would  place  with  due 
restriction  two  concertos  which  have  lately  ap- 
peared by  J.  Moscheles,  and  F.  Mendelssohn 
Bartholdy.  Both  composers  have  so  often  been 
spoken  of  in  the  Zeltschrifl.  that  they  need  no 
further  introduction.  In  Moscheles  we  have  the 
rare  example  of  a  musician  who,  though  advanc- 
ed in  life  and  inccssanlly  occupied  with  the  study 
of  the  old  masters,  has  taken  note  of  each  novel- 
ty as  it  appeared,  and  profited  by  the  progress 
of  events.  His  own  innate  jieculiarities  act  as  a 
check  upon  these  influences,  and  thus,  from  a 
combination  of  the  old,  the  new,  and  the  indi- 
vidual, proceeds  a  work  such  as  this  concerto, 
clear  and  sharp  in  its  outlines,  approaching  the 
romantic  school  in  character,  and  yet  original, 
and  the  very  reflection  of  its  author.  Putting 
aside  such  fine  distinctions,  the  concerto  betrays 
its  master  at  everj'  turn  ;  but  everything  has  its 
time  of  blossoiQ,  and  he  is  no  longer  the  same  as 
when  he  wrote  the  G-minor  Concerto,  though 
still  the  industrious,  eminent  artist,  sparing  no 
pains  to  make  his  work  equal  to  the  best.  At 
the  very  outset  he  renounces  all  claims  to  popu- 
larity :  the  concerto  is  styled  "Pathetic"— and  is 
so ;  but  what  is  that  to  ninety-nine  among  a  hun- 
dred virtuosos?  Its  difl'erence  in  form  from  oth- 
er concertos  and  Moscheles'  own  earlier  ones  will 
strike  everybody  at  once.  The  first  movement 
never  flags  for  a  moment,  the  "tuttis"  are  short- 
er than  usual,  but  the  pianoforte  is  acccompanied 
by  the  orchestra  almost  throughout.  The  second 
movement,  with  its  slower  interludes,  seems  to 
me  rather  labored ;  it  is  followed  by  the  last 
movement  which  is  of  the  same  pathetic  charac- 
ter as  the  first,  but  more  passionate.  In  com- 
parison, to  other  new  concertos  this  is  not  difficult 
of  execution  ;  the  passages  are  carefully  elabor- 
ated, but  a  little  practice  will  enable  even  mod- 
erately good  players  to  master  them  ;  when  play- 
ed with  the  orchestra  the  greatest  attention  is 
necessary  on  both  sides,  and  an  intimate  knowl- 


edge of  the  score  ;  such  a  performance,  by  dis- 
playing its  artistic  construction,  will  make  the 
work  interesting  in  the  highest  degree — as  we 
remember  with  pleasure  when  we  heard  Mos- 
cheles play  it  at  Leipsic. 

The  modern  concerto  writers  deserve  a  special 
vote  of  thanks  for  not  wearying  us  with  finales 
made  up  of  shakes  and  arpeggios.  The  old  ca- 
denza which  formerly  gave  so  much  scope  for  the 
bravura  of  the  player  rests  on  a  far  sounder  idea, 
and  might  still  perhaps  be  made  use  of  with  suc- 
cess. And  why  should  not  the  scherzo,  so  famil- 
iar to  us  ira  the  symphony  and  sonata,  be  used 
with  effect  in  the  concerto.  It  might  introduce 
a  sort  of  contest  between  the  different  solo  in- 
struments in  the  orchestra,  at  the  same  time  that 
the  form  of  the  whole  would  undergo  a  slight 
change.  No  one  could  do  this  better  than  Men- 
delssohn, of  whose  second  concerto  we  have  now 
to  speak. 

Here,  as  everywhere,  he  is  always  the  same, 
moving  along  with  his  own  joyous  step,  and  the 
sweetest  smile  in  the  world  on  his  lips.  The 
players  will  find  it  hard  to  display  their  wonder- 
ful powers  of  execution  here;  he  gives  them 
scarcely  anything  to  do  that  they  have  not  al- 
ready done  a  hundred  times  before.  It  is  their 
favorite  complaint, — and  to  a  certain  extent  they 
are  right.  The  opportunity  for  allowing  the 
player  to  display  his  powers  in  new  and  brilliant 
passages  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  in  concertos. 
But  music  should  go  before  everything  else,  and 
the  highest  praise  is  due  to  one  who  always  gives 
us  this  so  richly.  Music  is  the  expression  of  a 
lovely  nature  ;  no  matter  whether  it  is  express- 
ed before  hundreds  or  in  the  stillness  of  solitude, 
so  long  as  it  is  indeed  the  utterance  of  a  lovely 
nature.  This  is  why  Mendelssohn's  compositions 
have  such  an  irresistible  effect  when  he  plays 
them  himself;  the  fingers  might  just  as  well  be 
concealed,  for  they  are  only  instruments  by 
which  the  sounds  are  carried  to  the  ear  and 
thence  make  their  appeal  to  the  heart.  It  often 
seems  to  me  that  Mozart  must  have  played  like 
him.  But  though  Mendelssohn  deserves  the 
praise  that  he  always  gives  such  music,  we  must 
not  therefore  deny  that  some  of  his  works  are 
slighter  and  le.ss  serious  than  others.  This  con- 
certo belongs  to  that  class,  and  I  am  much  mis- 
taken if  it  was  not  written  in  a  few  days,  per- 
haps a  few  hours: — just  as  when  one  shakes  a 
tree,  the  ripe,  sweet  fruit  at  once  drops  off.  Peo- 
ple will  ask  in  what  relation  it  stands  to  his  first 
concerto.  It  is  like,  and  yet  unlike;  like,  be- 
cause written  by  a  finished  master;  unlike,  be- 
cause written  ten  years  later.  Here  and  there, 
Sebastian  Bach  peeps  out  in  the  harmonies,  but 
the  melody,  the  form,  and  the  instrumentation 
are  all  Mendelssohn's  own.  This  joyous  inspira- 
tion, though  slight,  is  sure  to  please.  It  puts  me 
in  mind  of  those  works  which  the  older  masters 
used  to  throw  off  when  resting  after  their  more 
serious  creations.  But  our  young  composer  must 
not  forget  how  these  old  masters  would  then  sud- 
denly come  forward  with  some  splendid  produc- 
tion,— of  which  we  have  full  proof  in  Mozart's 
D-minor  and  Beethoven's  G-major  concertos. 


Pygmalion's  Statue. 

O  that  story  of  the  statue! 

Statue,  shaped  with  art  so  rare 
That  your  sculptor  gazing  at  you 

Loved  in  spite  of  the  despair, 
Till  sweet  Art  took  Nature's  breath, 

Lent  you  life,  and  gave  you  death  ! 

While  he  sighed,  "Ah,  fond  beginner, 
If  indeed  your  hands  wrought  well. 

Beauty  should  catch  life  within  her. 
Bird  like  break  its  ivory  shell !" 

One  more  touch — her  breast  behold  ! 

Tremulous  in  the  garment's  fold. 

But  while  fear  and  rapture  mingled. 
And  the  swift  surprise  of  seeing 

How  those  shuddering  pulses  tingled 
With  the  first  faint  flush  of  being, 


Out  he  bursts  with  sudden  cry — 
"She  will  change,  grow  old,  and  die  !" 

So  to  gain  her  was  to  lose  her. 

So  to  quicken  was  to  kill — 
Love  sleeps  heart-enshrined  ;  but,  use  her, 

She  will  wake  to  perish  still. 
Yet  would  I — who  would  not  ? — choose 
So  to  gain  and  so  to  lose. 
-Spectator.  j.  k. 


Verdi's  "Don  Carlos"  in  London. 

It  would  not  he  easy  to  name  more  than  two  com- 
posers of  distinction  who  have  essentially  changed 
their  manner  of  thinking  during  their  lives  of  labor. 
Gluck  was  one  ;  Beethoven  another,  though  less  so 
than  has  been  imagined.  The  fire  and  audacity  and 
feeling  for  beauty  which  held  out  to  the  last — how- 
ever in  his  later  works  obscured  and  shut  up — are  as 
clearly  to  he  traced  in  his  early  pianoforte  Trio  in  C 
minor,  and  throughout  the  second  Sonata  in  A  ma- 
jor of  the  first  set  of  three  Sonatas,  as  in  his  "Missa 
Solennis"  or  "Choral  Symphony."  At  all  events, 
if  Gluck  and  Beethoven  changed,  Signer  Verdi  has 
not.  He  is  more  careful  in  his  instrumentation  than 
when  he  began — more  ambitious  in  combination  ; 
but  a  certain  orij^inal  harshness  and  coarseness  of 
nature  remnins,  at  variance  with  every  principal  of 
the  "fatal  gift  of  henuty"  wliich  adorns  Italian  Art, 
even  when  taking  its  sublimest  forms,  as  in  Dante's 
Divine  Comedy  and  Michael  Angelo's  Sistine  ceil- 
ing. That  he  has  tried  for  truth  in  expression  we 
concede,  but  it  has  been  on  stilts  ;  and  truth  often 
comes  the  most  truly  to  those  who  are  simple  at 
heart,  and  will  not  (so-to  say)  knit  their  brows  and 
exaggerate  their  voices,  whether  that  which  requires 
display  demands  the  expression  of  simple  emotion 
or  deep  passion.  To  have  resort  to  comparison,  he 
is  among  Italian  opera  composers  what  Nat  Lee  was 
among  English  dramatists. 

And  this  is  illustrated  in  no  small  degree  by  his 
preference  of  the  frenzied,  the  morbid,  or  the  melan- 
choly, in  his  choice  of  subjects.  Look  at  the  list  of 
his  operas,  above  a  score  in  number ;  and,  "II  FInto 
Stanislao"  excepted,  a  work  which  died  and  made 
no  sign,  there  is  hardly  a  pretext  of  gaiety,  beyond 
that  of  the  courtesans'  revel,  in  the  first  act  of 
"La  Tiaviata" — a  hectic,  vulgar  piece  of  business  at 
best.  The  artist  who  prefers  to  deal  with  battle, 
murder,  sudden  death,  torture,  tyranny,  conspiracy, 
intrigue,  gloomy  grandeur,  and  hypocrisy,  thereby 
exhibits  the  web  and  woof  of  his  own  predilections. 
Shakespeare  could  write  "Lenr,"  but  could  he  not 
also  write  "The  Comedv  of  Errors"  and  "As  You 
Like  It?"  Handel  could  set  Milton's  "L' Allegro" 
as  well  as  the  immortal  "Messiah  ;"  Rossini  the  last 
act  of  "Otello"as  well  as  his  "Barbiere"(joyous  as  the 
beams  of  a  fountain  sparkling  in  the  sun);  but  Sig- 
ner Verdi  has  never  been  able  to  get  beyond,  in  mu- 
sic, the  style  of  "Tamburlaine." 

Of  this  the  published  score  of  "Don  Carlos"  gives 
new  proof,  if  proof  were  wanted.  There  was  a  cer- 
tain vulgar  dash  in  Signor  Verdi's  earlier  operas — as 
in  "I  Lombardi,"  "Ernani,"  "Nabucco" — which 
carried  the  town,  under  the  idea  that  a  "second  Dan- 
iel" was  "come  to  judgment."  But' the  young  blood 
which  moved  this  has  apparently  chilled  ;  and  what 
we  have  in  its  place  (to  judge  from  its  writer's  late 
operas)  is  a  pretence  to  accomplishments  which  he 
has  not  yet  thoroughly  acquired,  not  relieved  by  that 
coarse,  spontaneous  crudity,  or  by  those  occasional 
glimpses  of  a  more  delicate  spirit,  which,  in  a  period 
of  great,  yet  not  unprecedented  decadence  (opera 
having  always  had  its  ebbs  and  flows),  seduced  the 
play-going  public  into  the  conviction  that  another 
great  composer  had  risen  above  the  horizon.  There 
has  been  no  transformation  of  Signor  Verdi's  hu- 
mor— merely  a  change  from  one  to  another  form  of 
it:  nothing  "in  any  respect  analogous  to  what  was 
done  by  Rossini  when,  after  being  the  most  Italian 
of  opera  composers,  he  wrote  his  Swiss  "Guillaume 
Tell"  for  the  Grand  Opera  of  Paris. 

We  may  return  to  "Don  Carlos"  and  follow  the 
score  (Paris,  Escudier),  number  by  number,  in  illus- 
tration of  what  has  been  here  said,  and  of  our  judg- 
ment now  to  be  expressed,  that  it  is  a  stale,  dismal, 
and  inflated  work,  as  compared  with  "Ernani,"  "La 
Traviata,"  and  "II  Trovatore"  (Signor  Verdi's  best 
opera). 

In  performance  the  opera  proved  dull  and  no'^y. 
It  was  on  the  whole  well  executed,  thanks  to  Mr. 
Costa's  care.  Mile.  Lucca  did  not  look  the  part  of 
the  Q«wn,  but  she  sang  the  music  exccedLugly  well. 
Signori  Naudin  and  Grazinni  performed  their  grace- 
less parts  fairly  well,  hut  both  are  wanting  m  charm. 
M.    Petit    was  suffering   from    hoarseness,  but  got 
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tliroiiffh  his  work  like  an  artist.  The  vnae-en-scene 
wiis  rnxL^nilifeiit  thrnnj^liont.  nnri  a  special  call  wns 
raided  for  Mr  Harris,  iifti'r  ihe  noisv  and  coarse  Fi- 
nale 10  tlie  tliird  act.  The  wfioI<'  of  the  first  act  was 
rnt  out,  also  the  ballet  and  several  other  portions  ; 
but.  as  matters  stand,  the  perfoi'tnance  lasted  until 
half  past  twelve.  The  encores  were  awarded  to  Mile. 
Fricci  in  the  "Canzone  del  Velo,"  to  the  Trio, 
"Trema  per  te,  fdso  fiizliiiolo,"  and  ajrain  to  Mile. 
Frieci,  in  the  Aria  "0  mia  regina." — London  Athe- 
nceum. 


Boston  Music  Hall. 

At  the  Annual  Meetinc  of  the  Stockholders,  June 
12,  the  President,  Dr.   XJpliam,  read   the  following 
Keport : 
Gentlemen, — Stockholders   of  the  Boston   3fusic   Ball 

Association  : — 

I  have  thoiis;ht  proper,  on  this  occasion,  to  depart 
from  my  usual  reticence  and  to  present  to  you,  in 
wrilinsj,  a  brief  Report,  in  which  I  shall  endeavor,  as 
concisely  as  possible,  to  pass  in  review  some  of  the 
main  incidents  and  facts  in  the  history  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. 

The  Act  of  Incorporation  of  the  "Boston  Musico^ 
Hall  Association,"  as  it  was  somewhat  quaintly 
styled  in  the  original  document  which  emanated 
from  the  Stale  House,  bears  date  May  2nd,  IS.il. 
This  Act  or  Charter  was  accepted  by  the  Stockhold- 
ers at  a  regular  meeting  called  for  the  purpose,  on 
the  12tb  of  Juno  of  the  same  year.  Early  in  the 
Autumn  work  upon  tlie  building  was  commenced  by 
the  laying  of  its  foundations,  so  deep  and  so  broad 
and  massive  as  to  excite  ridicule  in  some  quarters, 
and  in  others  a  half  expressed  doubt  that  its  project- 
ors would  never  live  to  see  their  work  completed. 

But  in  a  little  more  than  a  year  from  the  time  of 
breaking  ground,  the  structure  was  finished  and  ready 
for  occupany  ; — and,  on  the  evening  of  the  20th  No- 
vember, 1852,  it  was  formerly  opened  with  appropri- 
ate ceremonies,  to  public  use,  at  a  total  costof  S152,- 
992.47.  Since  then  some  important  additions  and 
alterations  have  been  made ;  some  vexed  questions 
as  to  the  right  of  way  and  occupancy  of  the  various 
passageways  to  the  Hall  have  been  settled  ;  a  cover- 
ed corridor  has  been  constructed  from  Tremont  St., 
along  what  was  formerly  known  as  Bumstead  Place; 
a  permanent  frame  work  of  iron,  adapted  for  a  can- 
vas covering,  has  been  thrown  over  the  entrance 
from  Winter  St.,  and  suitable  lanterns  affi.xed  at  the 
outlets  of  both  the.'-e  passage  ways. 

In  its  interior,  alterations  have  also  been  made 
from  time  to  time.  Gas  pendants  have  been  affixed 
to  the  balconies;  the  platform  of  the  st.age  has  been 
cnlariied  and  strengthened,  while  the  opposite  end  of 
the  Hall  has  been  ir.aierially  changed  by  the  taking 
awav  of  the  curtain  wall  in  rear  of  the  deep  gallery, 
sinking  the  floor  of  this  gallery,  and  supporting  the 
balcony  above  by  suitable  iron  columns,  correspond- 
ing with  those  which  uphold  the  structure  below. 
Two  choral  stages,  of  amphitheatrical  form,  have 
been  constructed  at  a  large  expense,  and  in  such 
manner  as  10  allow  of  their  being  put  up  and  taken 
down  and  stowed  away  at  pleasure.  Tlie  largest  of 
these  will  .accommodate  with  comfort  and  safet}'  the 
great  choir  of  1,200  pupils  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Annual  Festival  of  the  Public  School  in  July.  Prop- 
er stagings  for  the  stowage  of  these  structures  are 
made  to  depend  from  the  ceiling  in  the  cellar  be- 
neath the  Hall.  Moreover,  machinery,  with  gearing 
work,  has  been  put  into  the  cellar  to  be  used  as  oc- 
casion requires,  in  hoisting  and  lowering  the  seats  : 
— all  which  additions  and  improvements  have,  from 
time  to  time,  been  carried  in  to  the  account  of  the 
current  expenses  of  the  Hall. 

The  Organ,  wiili  the  necessary  preparations  for  its 
reception,  and  the  motive  power  in  the  cellar,  stands 
charijcd  at  tbs  present  time  with  a  cost  of  very  near- 
ly S60,000,  of  which  sum  S12,042.67  was  obtained 
from  outside  contributions,  the  balance  from  our  own 
funds. 


I  need  only  refer  in  a  word  to  tlie  gifts  which  have, 
from  lime  to  time,  been  made  to  us  by  our  friends. 
The  earliest  contribution  of  this  kind  was  made  by 
Jonathan  Phillips,  who  presented  to  the  Association 
tlie  sum  of  $1 ,000.  This  w.as  placed  to  the  credit  of  the 
Orr/an  Fund,  the  nucleus  of  which,  as  you  are  aware, 
was  formed  from  the  net  proceeds  of  the  Opening 
Concert  in  November,  1852.  The  clock  in  the  gal- 
lery opposite,  was  presented  by  our  fellow  citizen, 
Mr.  Leeds.  The  beautiful  cast  of  Apollo  in  yonder 
niche  has,  through  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Edward  N. 
Perkins,  been  permanently  loaned  to  us  by  the  Bos- 
ton AthenEBum.  And  for  this  peerless  statue,  in  Mu- 
nich bronze,  one  of  the  last  and  best  works  of  the  la- 
mented Crawford,  we  are  indebted,  as  you  all  know, 
to  the  princely  munificence  of  Mr.  Chas.  C.  Perkins. 
To  these  should  be  added  a  gift,  yet  in  store,  from 
that  true  and  earnest  Art-friend  of  ours.  Miss  Char- 
lotte Cushman,  now  in  Rome, — four  richly  wrought 
brackets,  with  devices  symbolizing  the  lives  and  ge- 
nius of  Handel,  Haydn,  Mozart  and  Beethoven,  and 
which  will  suggestingly  call,  in  the  future,  from  oth- 
er friends,  for  their  appropriate  statues  in  marble. 

During  the  past  winter  a  new  use  of  the  Hall  has 
been  found  in  the  occupancy  of  its  accessory  rooms 
by  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music.  Their 
accommodations  have,  however,  been  found  too  lim- 
ited for  their  growing  wants,  and  they  have  called 
upon  the  Directors  for  additional  rooms,  with  the 
expectation  that,  if  such  can  he  furni.>^hed,  the  Con- 
servatory may  find  its  permanent  abode  beneath  our 
roof.  Your  Directors  have  therefore,  through  their 
Executive  Committee,  had  plans  and  estimates  made 
by  Mr.  Snell,  the  accomplished  Architect  of  the  Hall, 
which  plans  have  been  examined  by  the  Directors  of 
the  Conservator}',  and  deemed  by  them  appropriate 
and  abundantly  ample  for  their  accommodation. 

In  order  to  furnish  such  additional  apartments,  no 
interference  with  the  occupancy  of  the  present  Hall 
is  required.  They  may  be  built  up  upon  and  over 
the  Ladies'  Reception  Room,  across  the  large  corri- 
dor, and  would  comprise  a  suite  of  six  small  rooms 
and  two  halls,  with  adjoining  ante-rooms,  to  be  ap- 
proached by  appropriate  stairways — and  so  as  not  to 
interrupt  by  their  occupancy  the  ordinary  uses  of  the 
Hall. 

All  this  can  be  done  in  accordance  with  the  Ar- 
chitect's plans  and  estimates,  based  upon  actual  writ- 
ten offers  from  contractors  for  eve,ry  portion  of  the 
work,  for  a  comparatively  moderate  sum  ;  for  which 
the  Conservatory  are  willing  to  p.ay  a  reasonable 
rent,  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  lighting  and  warming  ; 
and  the  Directors  unanimously  recommend  that  the 
Stockholders  grant  them  the  requisite  authority  to 
make  such  proposed  improvements  of  their  property. 
The  financial  aspects  of  the  Association  may  be 
briefly  stated  as  follows  : 

The  average  annual  net  income  of  the  Hall  for 
the  11  years  prior  to  the  construction  of  the  Organ 
was  SI, 71 8  73.  For  the  four  years  since  it  was 
placed  in  position,  the  annual  net  income  has  been 
86,725.43.  There  are  at  present  1,000  Shares  of 
Stock  outstanding  of  the  par  value  $100  each.  There 
is  a  debt,  with  mortgage  on  Estate,  falling  due  in 
July  of  this  year,  of  850,000,  and  there  remained 
in  hand  on  the  first  of  June,  as  appears  by  the  Treas- 
urer's Report,  the  sum  of  84,575.57. 

The  Organ  has  nobly  stood  the  test  of  four  years 
almost  constant  u«e,  in  a  climate  noted  for  its  chaiig- 
ability  and  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  ;  it  is  kept  in 
tune  and  in  repair  by  a  competent  artisan,  Mr. 
Sturm,  who  is  retained  for  this  purpose  at  a  fixed 
salary.  Time  is  only  proving  the  intrinsic  .and  solid 
worth  of  the  Great  Instrument, — the  rare  excellence 
of  its  workmanship,  and  its  right  in  all  respects  to 
claim  companionship  with  the  greatest  works  of  its 
kind  in  all  the  world. 

The  Hall,  with  all  its  belongings  and  possessions, 
is  at  the  present  time  in  better  condition  than  ever  be- 


fore. In  its  acoustic  properties  and  its  fitness  for 
the  various  uses  for  which  it  i?  so  frequently  called 
into  requisition,  it  has  answered  the  ends  for  which 
it  was  designed,  even  better  than  its  most  sanguine 
friends  could  have  anticipated.  We  trust  it  may 
long  continue  to  fulfil  the  noble  purposes  of  its  foun- 
ders,— a  source  of  just  pride  to  our  city,  and  an  hon- 
or to  the  Art  to  whose  interests  it  stands  pledged. 


Decadence  of  the  Drama. 

The  Tribune  presents  the  following  statement, 
which  is  worthy  of  the  thoughtful  consideration  of 
every  friend  of  the  drama.  Would  that  it  applied 
only  to  New  York  ! 

It  is,  we  think,  rather  a  remarkable  fact  that  at  the 
present  time  in  the  City  of  New  York,  tliere  is  not  a 
single  dramatic  performance  given  which  a  person  of 
taste  and  culture  can  witness  with  entire  satisfaction. 
Bits  of  good  acting  may,  indeed,  he  noticed  occa- 
sionally, here  and  there  ;  and  there  is  abundance  of 
bright  scenery  for  those  who  admire  it.  But  no  dra-, 
matic  performance  is  given  which  depends  for  its  at- 
tractiveness upon  either  the  intrinsic  merit  of  the 
dr.ama  or  the  art  of  acting.  And  yet  we  have  up- 
ward of  eight  prominent  theatres  in  active  operation. 

On  the  leading  theatrical  attractions  of  the  city, 
due  comment  has  been  made,  in  these  columns,  from 
time  to  time.  We  have  tried  to  do  full  justice  to 
merits  without  being  blind  to  defects.  In  the  pres- 
ent instance,  as  heretofore,  we  do  not  overstate  the 
truth.  Thoughtful  observers  of  the  plays  that  are 
"running"  must  be  unanimous  in  opinion  that  they 
contain  but  very  little  dramatic  merit.  The  most 
popular  of  them  is  "The  Black  Crook,"  which  it 
were  a  ludicrous  pretense  to  characterize  as  a  drama. 
A  few  odds  and  ends  of  incident,  from  "Faust," 
"MaVifred."  "Der  Freischiitz,"  etc.,  loosely  knit  to- 
gether, afford  occasions  for  the  display  of  ballet 
dancers  and  scenery.  In  "Treasure  Trove,"  at  the 
Olympic,  we  see  a  less  dazzling  spectacle  than  "The 
Black  Crook,"  and  a  play  that  is  good  as  a  comedy 
of  the  day,  but  not  a  standard  work.  Mr.  Barnum 
has  presented  to  his  public,  at  the  Museum,  an  ac- 
tress whose  sole  claim  to  consideration  appears  to 
consi-t  in  her  ability  to  ride  a  horse.  Miss  Western 
may  be  seen,  also,  at  the  Broadway  Theatre,  per- 
forming in  the  drama  of  "East  Lynne" — a  composi- 
tion of  the  puerile  "Stranger"  school;  and  an  actress 
that  only  a  badly  cultivated  taste  can  endure.  Else- 
where, a  few  well  worn  burlesques  and  extr.avagan- 
zas,  not  particularly  well  acted,  vie  for  patronage 
with  the  miscellaneous  entertainment  of  the  city. 

Rightly  used,  the  drama  is  a  great  power.  Not 
only  does  if  afford  innocent  amusement  in  hoars  of 
relaxation  from  the  cares  of  life — which  many  per- 
sons appear  to  consider  its  sole  utility — but  it  calls 
into  play  the  finest  faculties  of  the  mind  and  the  no- 
blest emotions  of  the  heart.  In  this  way  it  is  a  con- 
stant and  most  efficient  ally  in  that  great  cause  of  ed- 
ucation, upon  which  the  future  of  civilization  de- 
pends. A  well  regulated  stage  has  a  significance  for 
every  mind,  small  or  large.  It  portrays  character; 
it  illustrates  the  life  of  the  passions  ;  it  revives  the 
memorable  periods  of  history;  it  recreates  the  dead 
and  gone  heroes  of  long  ago  ;  it  inculcates  the  lofti- 
est sentiments  of  honor  and  virtue  ;  it  holds  up  to 
emulation  the  highest  ideas  of  character  and  con- 
duct ;  it  stimulates  admiration  of  nobleness  in  man 
and  purity  in  woman  ;  it  strengthens,  in  unsullied 
natures,  an  inherent  reverence  for  the  sacred  idea  of 
home,  and  for  all  the  sweet  domestic  virtues  ;  it  re- 
bukes, in  evil  natures,  the  scoff,  the  sneer,  and  the 
self-brutalizing  adherence  to  iniquity  ;  it  exalts  free- 
dom and  the  love  of  freedom  ;  it  interprets  some  of 
the  most  brilliant  minds  that  have  ever  "put  on  mor- 
tality ;"  it  enlarges,  broadens,  and  elevates  its  vota- 
ries :  it  keeps  pace  with  the  progress  of  the  age  ;  and 
working  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  schoolmaster, 
the  liberal  clergyman,  the  philosopher,  the  poet,  and 
the  statesman,  it  helps  to  make  the  world  happier 
and  better. 

Those  who  desecrate  the  drama  by  treating  it  as  if 
it  were  a  kind  of  corner  grocery  and  grog  shop,  may, 
indeed,  scout  this  way  of  considering  the  stage.  They 
arc  the  parasites  who  suck  the  life-blood  of  the  dra- 
matic oak.  It  is  only  worth  while  to  consider  them, 
however,  when  the  time  draws  nigh  for  lopping  ihcm 
off.  That  time,  we  believe,  is  not  far  away.  In 
thinkinc  of  the  sad  state  of  the  drama,  wo  must  not 
lose  sight  of  its  lights  of  promise.  There  are  those 
— laborers  in  the  dramatic  vocation — who  appreciate 
the  power  of  the  drama,  and  hold  it  in  due  reverence. 
In  them  is  our  present  hope.  The  old  celestial  spir- 
it, the  genius  that  gave  us  Shakespeare  and  the  dra- 
matists of  "the  spacious  times  of  great  Elizabeth;" 
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that  glowed  in  England's  dramatists  toward  tiio  end 
of  the  last  century  ;  that  has  inspired  a  long  line  of 
illustrious  players,  from  Bettcrton  to  Maeready — this 
fire  can  never  be  quenched.  It  burns  as  brightly 
now  as  it  has  ever  burned  in  the  past ;  and  though  it 
be  sadly  true  that  New  York,  the  metropolis  af  these 
United  States,  has  not  to-day  a  properly  administer- 
ed stage,  yet  do  we  most  confidently  believe  that 
there  is  mind  and  energy  enough  in  the  better  class 
of  the  players  to  redress  this  evil  and  to  renew  the 
ancient  glories  of  the  art.  Our  hope  is  in  them. 
Not  in  the  velvet  coated  gentry,  who  make  pictur- 
esque boobies  of  themselves,  upon  the  conspicuous 
street  corners  ;  but  in  the  men  and  women  who  have 
adopted  the  profession  of  acting,  in  an  intelligent  and 
conscientious  spirit ;  who  know  that  mental  culture, 
purity  of  life,  refinement  of  manners,  a  wide  range  of 
reading,  hard  study,  and  self-sacrificing  devotion  to 
the  highest  aims  of  a  worthy  ambition,  are  necessary 
to  the  pursuit  of  the  dramatic  art,  and  must,  in  the 
end,  crown  them  with  the  ampl,est  success.  These 
workei's  have  been  somewhat  hardly  used  of  late  ; 
having  seen  their  places  usurped  by  traders  and  half- 
naked  women,  and  buffoons,  and  stage-carpenter 
dramas.  But  that  which  is  good  is  sure  to  come  up- 
permost at  last.  Already  signs  are  not  wanting  that 
this  fever  of  licentiousness  and  folly  has  nearly  run 
its  race.  The  Press,  in  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
trv.  is  uttering  strong  protests  against  it.  The  in- 
telligent portion  of  the  dramatic  profession  is  be- 
coming extremely  impatient  of  it.  Those  protests 
will  certainly  continue,  and  that  impatience  will  cer- 
tainly increase.  For  the  rest  of  the  summer,  our 
theatrical  entertainments  are  likely  to  be  various  and 
fluctuating  ;  but  with  the  new  autumnal  season,  we 
■  ■iii->  that  a  great  and  much  needed  change  will  be 
innn- piisbed.  It  rests  with  the  players  to  see  that 
this  is  done,  and  we  believe  that  they  both  can  and 
will  redeem  their  art  from  the  reproach  which  rests 
upon  it  now. 


xxBxc  Jhoab. 


Paris 

A  little  opera  by  Mozart,  never  before  peformel, 
called  "The  Goose  of  Cairo,"  was  brought  out  about 
1st  of  June  at  the  Fantaisies-Parisiennes.  The 
Orchestra's  correspondent  writes  of  it : 

"L'Oiedii  Cmre,"  otherwise  "L'Oca  del  Cairo,"  is 
a  work  not  mentioned  in  the  common  biographies  of 
Mozart,  but  not  the  less  authentic  for  that  reason.  It 
was  sold  by  the  widow  of  the  great  composer  with 
several  other  manuscripts,  was  made  public  some 
ten  years  ago,  and  all  Germany  recognized  in  it  with 
gratification  the  h.and  ot  the  master.  Certain  infor- 
mation makes  out  that  it  was  written  about  the  year 
1784 — that  is  to  say  between  the  " Entfuhrunq  nus 
dem  Serail"  and  "Le  Nozze  di  Figaro;"  and  that  the 
success  of  the  last  work  clipped  the  "Oca's"  pinions, 
and  supplanted  it  at  the  opera-house  of  Vienna,  for 
which  it  had  been  destined.  As  unlucky  a  fete  be- 
fel  the  book  as  the  music  ;  at  all  events,  "only  one  act 
out  of  three  has  been  recovered  ;  and  out  of  these  re- 
mains the  piece  of  the  "Fantaisies  Parisieiines"  has 
been  constructed.  Of  course  it  is  not  fair  in  such  a 
musical  rf^iiis  to  look  for  the  merits  of  a  finished 
work  :  we  must  accept  it  rather  as  a  curiosity  than 
as  a  composition  destined  to  advance  the  already  su- 
perlative reputation  of  the  composer.  Apparently, 
too,  the  last  act  of  "L'Oca"  was  never  even  finished. 
"Le  Nozze,"  as  I  said,  thrust  it  aside  ;  and  when  Mo- 
zart wished  to  return  to  his  "Goose,"  hoping  to  make 
it  a  golden  one,  the  poem  of  "Don  Giovanni"  was 
put  into  his  hands.  Mozart  jumped  at  the  idea,  and 
the  "Goo.se"  was  once  more  laid  on  the  shelf.  The 
ckefd'teuvre  was  written  ;  the  "Oca  del  Cairo"  tem- 
porarily forgotten  ;  and  four  years  afterwards  Mozart 
wrote  his  "Rcfjiiiem,"  and  died.  The  unhappy 
"Goose  o/"  CazVo" remained  unfledged,  wanting  its  last 
act.  The  scene  of  the  opera  is  laid  in  Spain.  Don 
Beltram  is  "an  old  moustache,"  as  Longfellow  would 
say,  who  keeps,  like  Dartolo,  his  ward  under  lock 
and  key  until  he  may  marry  her.  This  ward,  Senora 
Isabella,  like  Norina,  has  a  lover,  her  guardian's 
nepliew  ;  and  the  young  people,  aided  by  a  valet  and 
Bouhrette,  unite  their  forces  to  pull  down  the  meta- 
phorical towers  and  turrets  with  which  the  old  guar- 
dian would  imprison  true  love.  The  contest,  how- 
ever, is  apparently  vain  until  the  Goose  of  Cairo  ar- 
rives, a  Dens  ex  7nachind.  Don  Beltram,  it  would  ap- 
pear, has  been  married  before,  and  has  lost  bis  wife 
in  a  shipwreck.  Just  as  he  is  about  to  sign  the  mar- 
riage contract  with  his  ward,  an  eunuch,  introduced 
by  Ids  nephew,  Don  Fabrice,  arrives  to  present  to  the 
worthy  old  gentleman  a  marriage-ofi'ermg  in  the 
shape  of  a  Goose— a  magnificent  automaton,  which, 


like  the  celebrated  duck  of  Vaucanson,  walks,  cries, 
flaps  its  wings,  eats,  and — digests.  This  Goose  is 
brought  in  in  great  state,  and  when  called  on  to 
show  off  its  wonderful  capacities,  exhibits  its  flanks, 
and  lo  !  out  pop  Donna  Beltram,  the  shipwrecked, 
and  three  children  whom  she  has  since  her  separation 
from  the  bosom  of  Beltram  imported  into  the  world. 
This  buffoonery  is  amusing,  and  being  expressed  in 
flowing  verse,  goes  well.  As  for  Mozart's  score,  it 
sufficiently  evidences,  in  its  fugitive  scattered  way, 
the  formed  band  of  the  master.  It  is  evidently  no 
youthful  work:  the  date  of  its  creation  is  attested  by 
the  gracefulness  of  the  phrasing,  the  maturity  of 
form,  and  the  richness  of  harmony.  In  tlie  second 
act  there  is  a  brilliant  finale  in  the  Italian  style  ;  and 
an  extremely  pretty  air  for  tenor  must  also  be  noted. 
The  interpretation  was  exceedingly  happily  carried 
out  by  MM.  Geraizer,  Laurent,  Masson,  Mme.  Ge- 
raizer  and  Mile.  Arnaud.  The  evening  before  the 
the  operetta  had  been  rehearsed  in  the  salons  of  M. 
Emile  do  Girardin. 

"Athalie,"  with  Mendelssohn's  choruses,  under 
the  careful  direction  of  M.  Pasdeloup,  is  to  be  reviv- 
ed at  the  Ode'on.  It  is  said  that  Mile.  Artot  will 
sing  at  St.  Petersburg  during  the  coming  autumn 
season. 

The  receipts  of  the  Theatre  Lyrique  hold  a  mean 
average  of  7000  francs — that  is  to  say,  7,900  with 
'*T\om^o  et  Juliette"  and  about  6,500  with  "La  Flute 
Enchant^e"  or  "J\Jartha." 


Aix-La-Chapelle.  {From  Corr.  of  Orcltestra, 
JuneW.)  This  week  is  a  busy  one  for  the  ancient 
city  of  Aix,  owing  to  the  celebration  of  the  Forty- 
fourth  Niederrbeinisches  Musikfest,  which  has  occu- 
pied all  our  thought  and  attention  for  the  last  three 
days.  The  Festival  opened  on  Sunday  with  the  per- 
formance of  Bach's  Suite  for  orchestra  in  T)  major, 
and  Handel's  "Judas  Maccahaius."  The  principal 
vocalists  were  Mme.  Harriers-Wippern  (soprano), 
Frl.  Bettelheim  (contralto),  Herr  Niemann  from  Ber- 
lin (tenor),  and  Herr  Hill  from  Frankfort  (bass). 
The  conductors  were  Dr.  Julius  Rietz  of  Dresden 
and  Herr.  Ferd,  Breunung  of  this  city. 

Bach's  Suite,  although  originally  written  for  the 
orchestra,  has  more  the  character  of  a  strinired  quar- 
tet with  a  sparing  introduction  of  wind  instruments. 
The  five  movements  of  a  composition  with  compress- 
ed harmonies  showed  what  effect  can  he  prodnced  by 
a  polyphonic  style  of  writing.  Handel's  Oratorio 
followed  close  upon  Bach,  and  again  evinced  its  so- 
lidity and  power.  We  may  admit  that  Handel's  or- 
gan composition  cannot  be  compared  with  Bach's 
honest  Fugues  and  Toccatas,  but  in  his  choral  works 
who  can  express  sorrow,  love  and  rage  like  Handel, 
or  who  impress«.the  listener  with  admiration  and  won- 
der like  him'  The  solo-singers  left  much  to  he  de- 
sired, with  the  exception  of  Mme.  Harriers-Wippern 
who  seemed  the  only  artist  acquainted  with  oratorio 
singing.  The  choruses,  excepting  perhaps  the  two 
first,  went  well  and  with  remarkable  freshness. 

The  second  day,  Monday,  brought  the  following 
programme  : 

Symphony  in  C  minor Beethoven. 

Mis,=.a  Soleranifl,  D  minor  (Kyrie  and  Gloria). .  .Cherubini. 

Overture  to  Genoveva Schumann. 

Scenes  from  Orpheus Gluck. 

The   Walpurgisnight Mendelssohn. 

To  hear  a  symphonv  by  Beethoven  performed  in  the 
proper  time  and  with  the  proper  accentuation  is  a 
treat  not  to  be  found  often  out  of  Germany.  The 
"Missa  Solemnis,"  by  Cherubini,  is  a  noble  work  ; 
the  greatness  of  its  conception  can  only  be  fully  ap- 
preciated at  Hiirh  Mass.  It  seems  that  the  remaining 
parts  of  the  Mass  are  not  so  interesting,  but  the 
Kyrie  and  Gloria  are  longer  than  many  an  entire 
service.  The  performance  was  by  no  means  perfect. 
The  overture  by  Schumann  was  much  appreciated, 
probably  on  account  of  Its  restless  harmonies.  This 
would  make  a  far  better  illustration  of  infernal  mu- 
sic [Fudsro  !]  than  that  of  Gluck's  "Orpheus,"  which 
bv  comparison  with  Schuinann  is  positively  angelic. 
AVh.at  a  subject  this  wotild  have  been  for  Schumann  I 
Mile. Bettelheim  as  Orpheus  did  more  justice  to  her 
part  than  the  eveninsr  before  in  "Judas  Maccaho'ns." 
Mendelssohn's  "TFa7/)wr(7(s  Nirjht"  finished  this  in- 
teresting concert  in  a  splendid  manner. 

On  the  third  day  we  had  : — 

Concert   Overture  Fi5tis. 

Aria  from  Don  Juan Mozart. 

Mme.  Ilarriers-'Wjppern. 

Concerto  in  D.    Violin Paganini. 

Herr  tVilhelnij. 

Aria  from  Titus Mozart. 

Mile.  Bettelheim.  - 

Overture,  Leonora,  No.  3 Beethoven. 

Songs Schumann. 

Herr  Niemann. 

Songs ; (  Schumann. 

I     Schubert. 
Herr  Hill. 


Ungarische  Weison.    Violin ". Ernst. 

Herr  Wllhelmj. 

Aria  from  FrelschUtz Weber. 

Songs (    Schubert. 

\  Schumann. 
Mile.  Bettelheim. 

Songs Taubert. 

Mme.  Harriers-Wippem. 
Chorus Handel. 

The  Festival  closed  to-day  with  a  Miscellaneous 
Concert,  consisting  mostly  of  songs  by  modern  com- 
posers. Herr  Wllhelmj,  a  violinist  of  high  order, 
made  a  great  mistake  in  choosing  a  concerto  by  Pag- 
anini on  such  an  occasion.  His  technique  is  faultless. 
The  overtures  by  Fdiis  and  Bi'ethoven  were  perform- 
ed with  great  precision  ;  and  the  many  celebrities 
will  depart  from  here  invigorated  by  the  hearing  of 
some  of  the  best  musical  productions  of  the  two  last 
centuries,  done  in  a  manner  little  short  of  faultless. 


London, 

Opera.  The  success  of  Mile.  Christine  Nilsson's 
d^but  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  on  Saturday,  can 
hardlv  be  exaqruerated.  However  high  may  have 
been  the  anticipation  formed  by  our  London  opera- 
goers  of  the  merits  of  the  new  prima  donna,  whoso 
career  is  another  exemplification  of  lowly-born  talent 
raising  its  possessor  to  a  pinnacle  of  fortune  and 
prosperity,  these  anticipations  never  overshot  reality. 
The  dSut  was  a  success  beyond  wh.at  our  cold 
audiences  are  accustomed  to  grant  to  operatic  artists. 
In  Spain  and  Italy  they  measure  successes  by  the 
yards  of  "poesies,"  the  scores  of  recalls,  and  the 
pounds  of  votive  crowns  and  garlands.  In  England 
we  dole  out  our  praise  more  carefully  :  a  cordial  re- 
ception means  something  less  than  twenty  redemands 
for  the  artist  after  the  curtain  is  down,  but  also  some- 
thing more  than  a  frenzied  burst  of  emotion,  as  vio- 
lent as  transitory.  It  means  a  fair  and  prosperous 
career  for  the  artist,  so  long  as  his  capacities  shall 
last — and  even  beyond  the  decay  of  these,  for  Eng- 
land is  kind  to  infirm  and  invalided  artists,  "for  the 
sake  of  auld  lang  syne."  A  reception,  such  as  that 
given  to  Mile.  Nilsson  on  Saturday,  is  the  sign- 
manuel  of  position,  wealth,  and  fame.  With  one 
step  she  has  secured  her  footing  in  the  public  grace  : 
it  will  be  her  own  fault  if  she  ever  loses  it  attain.  It 
is  perhaps  unfortunate  that  "La  Traviata"  was 
chosen  for  Mile.  Nilsson's  first  appearance.  There 
has  been  and  will  always  be  a  strong  feeling  against 
the  subject  of  this  opera  in  England,  and  this  ren- 
dered it  a  matter  of  comment  that  the  debutante 
should  have  chosen  so  unpopular  a  character  for  a 
first  appearance.  Every  available  talent  at  Mr. 
Mapleson's  command  was  brought  forward  to 
strengthen  the  cast,  and  even  the  commissionaire  who 
delivers  Violetta's  note  to  Alfredo  in  the  second  act 
sang  the  few  bars  allotted  to  him  with  perfect  articu- 
lation and  in  strict  tune'.  Without  dwelling  further 
at  present  on  the  other  characters  in  the  opera,  we 
may  say  without  fear  of  contradiction  that  Mile. 
Nilsson  "achieved  a  genuine  success.  Her  first  en- 
trance convinced  every  one  that  she  was  perfectly  at 
her  ease  on  the  stage,  and  her  first  few  notes  created 
expectations  which  were  fully  realized  during  the 
progress  of  the  opera.  Her  voice  is  a  hijih,  clear 
soprano,  ranging  from  B  flat  below  the  lines  to  D 
flat  above,  the  lower  notes  as  far  as  F  rather  wanting 
power.  Her  vocalization  is  charmingly  correct,  her 
articulation  perfect,  and  she  has  the  power  of  holding 
a  high  note  without  any  apparent  effort.  Her  height 
is  perhaps  a  little  too  great,  but  her  movements  are 
excessively  graceful,  lier  expression  most  pleasant, 
and  her  dresses  throughout  evidenced  great  refine- 
mentof  taste.  Her  singing  of  the  "Z/Wamo"  resulted 
in  a  genuine  encore  which  was  accepted  ;  while  the 
rendering  of  "Ah !  forse  e  lui"  and  the  brilliant 
finale  of  the  first  act  caused  her  double  recall  when 
the  curtain  descended.  In  the  second  act  she  did  not 
fall  in  the  estimation  of  her  hearers,  but  for  some 
reason  omitted  the  air  "Non  sapete"  in  her  scene 
with  old  Germont,  possibly  feeling  how  exacting  its 
last  twenty-two  bars  are.  But  in  the  third  act  her 
reading  of  the  delicious  "Addio  del  passato"  was  all 
that  could  be  desired  by  the  most  exacting  critic.  It 
was  genuine  singing  without  any  apparent  effoit,  and 
each  note  came  from  her  heart  finding  a  ready  e  ho 
in  those  of  the  audience,  as  was  evident  from  the 
moistened  eyes.  Had  she  sung  this  air  aloi  e,  her 
reputation  would  have  been  established,  and  Mr. 
Mnpleson  might  be  justly  congratulated  on  his  excel- 
lent knowledge  of  what  would  succeed.  The  suc- 
ceeding duets  were  given  with  no  ditninutlon  either 
in  vocal  or  dramatic  energy,  and  at  the  fall  of  the 
curtain,  there  could  he  no  doubt  whatever  of  her 
being  able  to  hold  in  Entrland  the  reputation  she  has 
acquired  in  France.  Wo  are  looking  forward  to 
seeing  her  as  Ularguerite  in  "Faust,"  a  part  which 
she  will   certainly  look  to   the  life,  and  which  wil 
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certainly  he  more  worthy*  f  her  potvers  and  herself 
than  the  despised  Dame  aux  Camillas. 

Monday — an  extra  night — presented  "Norma," 
the  title-role  held  by  Mile.  Tietjens.  On  Tuesday, 
"La  Traviata"  was  repeated  ;  on  Thursday,  "Fide- 
lia" was  given  (a  subscription  night ;)  and  for  Satur- 
day, the  third  appearance  of  Mile.  Nilsson  is  an- 
nounced, the  opera  to  be  Gounod's  "Faust."  The 
event  is  anticipated  with  considerable  interest.  "La 
Forza  del  Destino"  is  underlined  ;  and  there  is  reason 
to  hope  that  this  long-expected  production  of  Verdi's 
will  at  length  see  light  in  England,  and  prove  attrac- 
tive to  many  of  the  composer's  admirers.  A  single 
morning  performaTice  of  the  "Huguenots"  in  also 
announced  for  Monday. 

The  appearance  of  Mile.  Patti  as  Amina  on  Mon- 
day at  Covent  Garden  drew  a  large  audience,  as  it 
was  announced  that  the  representation  this  season 
would  be  confined  to  a  single  evening.  In  com- 
menting on  a  performance  so  well  known  as  this 
representation  it  is  only  necessary  again  to  note  that 
Mile.  Patti's  voice  and  power  have  rather  gained 
than  lost  by  the  wear  and  tear  of  an  arduous  life. 
Slie  has  acquired  greater  simplicity,  has  abandoned 
much  of  her  ornament,  to  the  general  advantage  of 
her  style.  Amina  is  perhaps  her  most  successful  role. 
Her  coquetry,  her  artifice,  her  tenderness,  and  the 
passion  and  pathos  which  supervene  on  an  unjust 
accuSHtion,  are  admirably  rendered.  We  could  quote 
no  better  example  of  the  thorough  conception  formed 
of  the  part  than  is  afl^orded  by  her  singing  of  "Son 
geloso"  "  All,  perche'jion  posso  odiartiV  and  "  Non 
credea  mirarti."  As  to  her  vocalisation,  the  rondo 
finale  assures  the  possession  of  as  full  and  plasiic  a 
voice  as  ever.  The  other  characters  were  indifferent- 
ly filled.  The  Elvino  was  weekly  and  insuflSciemly 
sung  by  Sig.  Fancelli ;  and  M.  Petit  sadly  displayed 
his  lack  of  capacity  in  the  Count.  The  part  of 
Rudolpho  is  in  itself  ungracious,but  there  is  no  reason 
why  it  should  'oe  put  into  other  than  efficient  keeping. 

"Faust,"  on  Tuesday,  with  Mile.  Lucca  and  Sig. 
Mario,  and  "Le  Nozze"  on  Thursday  followed  ;  on 
Friday  "Don  Carlos ;"  on  Saturday  "Don  Giovanni." 
—  Orchestra,  June  1.5. 

Signer  Cotogni,  who  appeared  at  the  Eoyal  Ital- 
ian Opera,  for  the  first  time,  as  Don  Giovanni, 
achieved  a  fair  success  in  a  part  which  is  one  of  the 
mbst  difficult  in  the  whole  range  of  characters  in  the 
lyric  drama.  Signor  Cotogni  has  a  fine  baritone 
voice,  and  style  of  vocalization  ;  and,  with  a  little 
more  stage  practice  of  the  part,  and  the  acquirement 
of  gteater  ease  and  vivacity,  he  promises  to  be  an  ac- 
ceptable representative  of  a  part  which  is  very  sel- 
dom satisfactorily  filled.  Mile.  Adelina  Patti,  whose 
indisposition  had  caused  the  opera  to  be  twice  post- 
poned, again  played  Zerlina,  with  all  that  grace  and 
charm  of  manner,  and  exquisite  vocal  finish,  which 
have  for  several  seasons  rendered  her  performance  of 
the  part  a  prominent  feature  in  the  opera- 

The  Charity  Children  at  St.  Paul's. — The 
musical  portion  of  this  annual  festival  service  was 
exactly  similar  to  that  of  last  year,  Mr.  Henry 
Buckland,  vested  in  a  surplice,  took  his  place  as 
usual  in  a  lofty  pulpit  under  the  dome,  and  conduct- 
ed the  music  with  considerable  energy.  Mr.  George 
Cooper  presided  at  the  organ,  while  the  trumpeters 
and  drummers  rendered  their  valuable  assistance. 
The  Te  Deum  and  .TuUlate  were  sung  to  Mr.  Goss's 
unison  setting,  the  children's  voices  coming  out  with 
great  precision  and  power.  The  juvenile  choir  also 
joined  in  the  Gloria  Patri  at  the  close  of  each  psalm, 
and  in  the  usual  portions  of  the  "Coronation  An- 
them." They  sang  Mendelssohn's  chorale,  "Sleepers 
wake,"  before  the  sermon,  which  was  preached  by 
the  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  and  after  it  four  verses  of  the 
104th  Psalm,  and  the  "Hallelujah  Chorus."  The 
spectacle,  looking  at  it  merely  as  a  "sight,"  is  one  of 
the  most  affecting  whieh  can  he  witnessed,  and  few 
can  listen  to  the  singing  of  the  fresh  young  voices, 
softened  down  a  little  by  the  accompaniments  on 
Hill's  immense  organ,  without  feeling  that  mysteri- 
ous sensation  which  sometimes  steals  over  us  in 
spite  of  ourselves,  and  almost  overcomes  the  strong- 
est and  hardest  nature.  The  portions  of  the  service 
given  by  the  Cathedral  Choir,  who  were  assisted  by 
the  choristers  of  Westminster  Abbey,  the  Temple, 
and  the  Chapels  Koyal,  were  anything  but  satisfac- 
tory. There  was  no  precision,  and  a  general  hesita- 
tion even  in  the  Amens  after  the  prayers  which  was 
absolutely  discreditable  ;  in  fact  we  can  only  repeat 
what  we  have  so  often  said,  that  in  neatness  of  style 
they  would  be  surpassed  by  many  a  parish  choir. — 
Choir. 

A  performance  of  Herr  Schachner's  Oratorio, 
"Israel's  Return  from  Babylon,"  was  to  be  given  at 
Exeter  Hall,  for  a  charity.  Two  of  the  principal 
parts  will  be  sung  by  a  Duchess  and  the  wife  of  a 
Bishop. 


At  Mr.  Ella's  last  meeting  of  the  Musical  Union, 
Herr  Auer  played  for  the  last  time  this  season,  with 
M.  Jacquard,  the  graceful  and  solid  violoncellist  from 
Paris,  and  Herr  LUbeck,  the  pianist.  At  the  next 
concert,  M.  Rubinstein,  we  read,  will  appear. 

New  Philharmonic.  At  the  fourth  concert  a 
new  Overture,  by  Mr.  Mudie,  was  performed,  of 
which  the  Athenaeum  saj'S  : 

"The  piece,  which  is  written  in  a  light  and  brill- 
liant  style,  contains  much  flowing  and  graceful  mel- 
ody, and  some  very  skilful  instrumentation,  and  is 
the  work  of  a  thoroughly  skilled  and  accomplished 
musician,  who  should  he  better  known  to  the  public." 
'J'he  other  orchestral  pieces  were  Meyerbeer's 
"Struense'e"  Overture  and  Mendelssohn's  Symphony 
in  A  minor,  and  the  programme  also  included  Beet- 
hoven's E  flat  Concerto,  splendidly  played  by  Mme. 
Goddard.  and  Spohr's  Dramatic  Concerto  for  the 
violin,  cleverly  executed  by  Mr.  Henry  Holmes. 

Italt.  The  Gazeteil/usica/eof  Milan  announces 
that  government  has  decided  on  withdrawing  all  the- 
atrical subsidies.  This  is  tantamount  to  the  death- 
blow of  opera.  Popular  Concerts,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Signor  Mabellini  (who  is  a  very  fairdirector), 
have  been  given  at  the  Pagliano,  Florence,  made  up 
of  the  music  of  Beethoven,  Mendelssohn,  and  Sig- 
nor Rossini. 

Signor  Mercadante's  "Vestale,"  which  contains 
some  of  the  composer's  best  music,  has  been  given  at 
Venice  with  great  success.  The  singing  of  a  new 
tenor,  Signor  Patierno,  has  been  most  highly  praised. 

Matence.  The  Stadt  Theatre  closed  on  the  first 
inst.  During  the  past  season,  there  were  eighty-eight 
operatic  performances  given  and  no  fewer  than  forty- 
two  different  operas.  There  were  no  new  ones 
among  these,  but  several  old  ones  were  revived-  The 
fallowing  is  a  list  of  those  performed: — Czaar  und 
Zimmermann,  Undine,  Der  Freischiltz,  and  Faust 
(Gounod),  four  times  ;  LJon  Juan,  Die  Zauhe7-Jfdte, 
Le  Nozze  di  Figaro,  Les  Huguenots,  11  Barbiere  di  Si- 
viqlia,  Slradella,  T^a  Fille  du  Regiment,  Templer  und 
.Tiidinn,  Orpheus  (Offenbach),  and  11  Trovuloie,  three 
times  ;  Die  Entjuhrung  aus  dem  Serail,  Der  Waffen- 
schmidt,  Oberon,  Robert  le  Diable,  f^e  Macon,  La 
Muetfe,  Guillamne  Tell,  Martha,  Jessonda,  Johann  de 
Paris,  Die  lustigen  Weiber,  Zampa  and  Les  Deux 
Journifes,  twice  ;  Der  Wildschiitz,  IjC  Prophete,  Fra 
Diavolo,  Gustavus,  Lucia  di  Lammermoor,  Le  Philtre, 
La  Dame  Blanche,  Fidelio,  Das  Nachtlager,  Tannhau- 
ser.  Die  Ziqeunerin  [The  Bohemian  Girl),  Le  Juive, 
T^e  Postilion  de  Longjumeau,  Die  lustigen  Schuster 
(Paer),  and  Nor/na,  once. 

Monich.  Herr  Richard  Wagner  returned  to  this 
capital  a  short  time  since.  ^By  order  of  the  King,  a 
small  villa  has  been  taken  for  him  on  the  banks  of 
the  Starnberg  Lake,  and  he  is  now  there,  employed 
in  the  completion  of  his  new  opera,  Die  Meistei'singer 
von  NUrnberg. 

Augsburg.  Dr.  Otto  Bach  is  engaged  in  a  three 
act  national  opera,  entitled  Leonore.  It  is  founded 
on  the  old  legend  of  The  Spectre  Horseman,  partially 
used  by  Burger  in  his  celebrated  ballad. 

SoNDERHAUSEN.  Herr  Max  Bruch  has  accepted 
the  post  of  Court-Conductor. 

Lausanne.  Schumann's  Parodies  und  Peri  was 
performed  here  last  month. 

gtoigljf s  lowniitl  of  Slwsk. 
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Robert  Franz. 

The  friends  of  the  great  Song  composer  will 
rejoice  to  learn  that  during  the  past  Spring,  in 
spite  of  the  calamity  of  increasing  deafness,  he 
has  been  cheered  by  fresh  and  frequent  visita- 
tions of  the  Muse.  He  has  composed  some  forty 
songs  since  February.  They  compose  them- 
selves, whether  he  will  or  no;  sitting  or  walking, 
or  in  his  bed  at  night,  he  says,  "new  melodies  lieep 
humming  and  singing  in  my  head  and  heart." 
WIio  would  not  be  resigned  to  deafness,  to  find 
himself  the  medium  of  such   gifts  to  the  world! 


The  publishers  of  Leipzig  and  elsewhere  are  now 
eager  to  bring  out  his  songs,  which  until  recent- 
ly they  have  thought  it  a  generous  favor  to  ac- 
cept. The  great  house  of  Breitkopf  and  Hiirtel 
have  already  published  tlie  first  set  of  the  new 
ones,  six  in  number,  Op.  38,  to  words  by  Heine. 
Five  or  six  more  sets  are  in  the  hands  of  these 
and  other  publishers.  Each  Opus  thus  far  has 
contained  commonly  six,  sometimes  twelve  songs  : 
and  all  but  three  or  four  of  his  published  works 
are  Songs ;  so  that  the  Songs  of  Robert  Franz 
now  number  more  than  250  ! 

And  what  Songs  they  are  !  Not  one  of  them 
falls  under  the  category  of  mere  graceful,  clever 
commonplace,  or  ever  loses  its  freshness.  They 
do  not  ring  the  changes  upon  the  same  old  senti- 
mental melody  which  runs  through  nine-tenths  of 
the  German  songs  so  popular  with  young  people 
of  a  certain  age,  and  which  are  almost  as  much 
Italian  as  they  are  German.  He  never  repeats 
himself;  the  little  poems  of  Goethe,  the  songs  of 
Shakspeare,  are  not  more  individual  and  each 
essentially  a  new  creation.  No  wonder  that  to 
many  his  melody  is  at  first  so  strange  ;  they  do 
not  anticipate  its  turns,  and  when  they  would 
fall  by  habit  into  the  old  cadences  it  seems  to 
elude  and  mock  them !  But  let  the  singer  woo 
it  to  closer  acquaintauce,  let  him  enter  fully  into 
the  spirit  of  poem,  melody  and  accompaniment, 
all  three,  and  he  will  find  that  this  melody  was 
strange  only  because  it  was  fresh  and  true  and 
original,  that  in  each  case  this  is  the  very  musie 
of  the  poem — the  soul  thereof  set  free  in  music. 
And  the  test  of  it  is,  that,  once  captivated  by  a 
Franz  song,  you  never  weary  of  its  charm.  With 
all  his  peculiarity,  you  cannot  charge  him  with 
mannerism.  When  he  brings  you  a  new  Opus 
you  are  as  sure  of  a  fresh  gift,  as  if  he  were  a 
new  person,  or  just  come  from  a  new  country  or 
a  new  world.  These  are  real  inspirations ;  these 
are  sincere  and  genuine  products ;  these  fruits 
grew,  and  not  all  on  the  same  tree,  but  scattered 
over  wide  fields  of  rich,  deep,  various  moral  and 
musical  experience.  And  if  they  are  full  of  poe- 
try, of  passion,  of  imagination,  not  less  remarka- 
ble are  they  for  chaste  refinement  of  style,  free- 
dom from  all  empty  ornament  or  rhetoric,  and 
for  a  mastery  of  accompaniment  which  is  pro- 
foundly learned  in  the  best  sense.  For  no  man 
since  Mendelssohn  is  so  thoroughly  imbued  with 
the  spirit,  not  the  dry  letter,  of  Bach.  In  his 
piano  accompaniments,  romantic,  graphic,  free  as 
they  often  are,  you  very  often  feel  a  tendency  to 
the  polyphonic  style,  each  part  in  the  harmony 
moving  with  an  individual  significance  ;  it  is  the 
blending  of  Bach,  of  the  old  contrapuntal  art, 
with  such  free  imaginative  play  of  thought  and 
feeling  (most  modern  of  the  modern)  as  leads 
some  (ignorantly,  though  not  unnaturally)  to 
class  him  with  the  so-called  musicians  of  "the 
Future."  But  it  is  through  this  very  quality  in 
his  accompaniment,  this  Bach-like  refinement 
and  concise  working  up  of  the  essential  motives, 
that  his  melody  preserves  itself  in  everlasting 
freshness,  whereas  more  catching,  popular  strains, 
or  tunes,  haunt  the  ear  to  plague  the  mind  at 
last,  and  keep  singing  themselves  over  and  over 
until  custom  stales.  His  songs  are  at  once 
naive  and  learned  ;  and  in  the  simplest  snatch  of 
melody  which  he  flings  forth,  simple  enough 
sometimes  for  a  mere  VolksUed,  you  feel  that  it  is 
a  thoroughly  informed  and  cultured,  as  well  as  a 
sincere,  deep  musical  nature  that  has  so  kept  its 
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■freshness.  With  such  a  man  genius  and  culture 
still  draw  breath  together. 

From  larger  forms  of  composition  Franz  seems 
resolutely  to  abstain,  though  often  urged  to  it, 
and  doubtless  full  as  capable  as  any,  were  he  as 
willing  to  rush  into  Symphony  or  Oratorio  with 
or  without  call.  He  must  be  the  judge  of  his 
own  calling;  and  is  it  not  a  great  one  to  originate 
a  whole  new  race  of  songs  ! 

As  modest  as  he  is  earnest,  he  has  felt  it  in  him 
and  a  duty  to  spend  a  vast  share  of  his  most 
precious  hours  and  energy  upon  bringing;  the  in- 
valuable Art  of  Sebastian  Bach  nearer  to  an  age 
which  but  begins  to  appreciate  and  understand 
him.  His  labors  as  arranger  and  editor  of  many 
of  Bach's  sacred  works  cannot  be  overestimated. 
Taking  the  scores  as  Bach  left  them,  with  much 
of  the  harmony  but  barely  indicated  or  implied, 
he  has  written  it  out  so  fully  in  Bach's  spirit,  so 
successfully  carrying  out  and  thereby  demonstra- 
ting Bach's  intentions,  that  he  has  made  these 
works  for  the  first  lime  really  practicable  for  per- 
formance. He  began  with  culling  Arias  for  each 
of  the  four  voices  from  Cantatas,  Masses,  &c.,  and 
condensing  into  a  piano-forte  part  all  that  he 
found,  if  only  sketched  or  hinted  (or  even  only 
understood),  in  the  instrumental  parts  of  the 
score  ;  in  this  way  he  has  made  accessible  to  sing- 
ers who  have  earnestness  enough  to  study  and 
win  their  way  to  the  heart  of  such  treasures,  nine 
Arias  for  each  kind  of  voices.  Also  a  set  of  arias 
from  the  Po.ss/on  Music ;  and  a  set  of  Duets. 
This  led  him  further  into  preparing  in  the  same 
wav  whole  Cantatas,  ten  of  which  are  published  ; 
and  then  came  the  Magnificat,  in  full,  of  which 
he  has  also  published  an  ajsthetical  analysis  in  a 
pamphlet.  From  Bach  he  passed  to  sterling,  ob- 
scure, works  of  other  great  masters,  and  has  put 
Astorga's  Stabat  Mater,  Durante's  Magnificat, 
&c.,  within  easy  reach.  But  his  last  and  great- 
est service  has  been  the  preparation  of  a  full 
score  of  the  Matthew  I'assionsmusik,  in  which  he 
has  filled  out  the  orchestral  and  organ  parts  with 
such  consummate  truth  and  skill,  that  this  great- 
est of  Oratorios  is  now- in  a  complete  state  for 
performance  by  any  Choral  Society  who  have 
the  will  and  means.  Heretofore,  wherever  it 
has  been  performed,  in  Germany  or  England, 
some  parts  have  had  to  be  put  to  it,  some  omis- 
sions to  be  supplied,  by  the  Conductor  or  Kapell- 
meister; now  this  work  is  done,  and  done  per- 
fectly, (so  say  the  experts)  once  for  all. 

But  it  was  not  our  purpose  now  to  speak  of 
Franz  as  a  creator,  nor  of  his  great  services  as 
an  editor  and  interpreter  of  Bach.  In  a  third 
character  he  has  proved  the  earnestness  and 
soundness  of  his  musicianship,  winning  respect 
and  love  in  his  quiet,  quaint  old  town  of  Halle 
by  his  labors  as  a  Conductor.  In  the  autumn  of 
1849  he  undertook  the  charge  there  of  the  Sing- 
Academie,  into  which  he  breathed  a  new  life,  in 
spite  of  seemingly  insuperable  obstacles,  inspir- 
ing its  members  to  enthusiastic  efforts  in  the 
study  and  performance  of  the  noblest  choral 
works.  For  17  years  he  was  their  wise  and  zeal- 
ous teacher  and  director,  until  the  physical  infir- 
mity of  which  we  have  spoken  compelled  him  a 
few  months  since  to  resign.  By  way  of  exhorta- 
tion and  example  to  our  own  Oratorio  and  Cho- 
ral Societies,  we  call  attention  to  what  Franz 
has  done  in  Halle,  drawing  our  information  chief- 
ly from  an  article  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Leip- 
zig Allgemeine  MusHcaliiche  Zeitung. 


It  was  no  easy  task  to  build  up  a  Choral  Soci- 
ety after  the  ideal  of  Robert  Franz.  Nothing 
could  content  him  short  of  seeing  them  all  work 
in  the  same  spirit  that  animated  his  own  musical 
activity.  It  would  have  been  hard  anywhere, 
and  Halle  was  not  particularly  well  prepared  by 
previous  musical  culture,  though  it  was  proud  of 
being  the  birthplace  of  Handel.  The  members 
who  poured  in  in  the  first  excitement  of  a  new 
hope,  soon  dwindled  away  from  such  high  and 
stern  requirements,  leaving  neither  voices  nor 
pecuniary  means  enough  for  such  performances 
as  they  contemplated  (for,  be  it  understood,  the 
"Handel  and  Haydn"  and  "Harmonic"  Societies 
of  Germany  are  made  up  of  singers  who  love 
their  work  well  enough  to  pay  for  it  themselves  !); 
there  were  intrigues,  too,  as  may  well  be  sup- 
posed ;  and,  worse  than  all,  the  male  voices  were 
drawn  almost  exclusively  from  the  students  of 
the  University,  a  constantly  changing  body,  so 
that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  form  the  traditions 
essential  to  such  an  institution,  except  with  the 
female  voices. 

"  But  these  and  other  difficulties  did  Franz's 
perseverance  overcome  His  steadfast  devotion  to 
the  cause  chained  pupils  of  both  sexes  to  him ; 
and  thus  was  formed  the  kernel  of  a  faithful  band, 
who  followed  him  believingly  on  paths  of  more 
significance  than  they  had  dreamed  of  The 
example  was  catching  ;  difficulties  overcome 
brought  increase  of  power  and  zeal ;  and  in  a 
few  years  there  was  a  choir,  with  which  he  could 
solve  the  grander  problems,  before  which  he 
could  set  the  highest  musical  goals ;  a  choir, 
which  had  in  so  peculiar  a  manner  built  itself  up 
through  him  and  upon  him,  which  stood  in  such 
a  personal  relation  to  him,  that  it  not  only  wil- 
lingly followed  his  intentions,  rapidly  seized  his 
hints,  but  even  sang  the  most  difficult  pieces 
more  easily  when  they  harmonized  with  Franz's 
own  musical  peculiarity,  and  was  slower  to  find 
itself  at  home  in  easier  ones  when  they  did  not. 

"  How  Franz  led  his  chorus  to  the  solution  of 
such  musical  problems,  no  one  can  doubt  who 
knows  him  by  his  own  compositions  or  by  the  few 
words  which  he  has  occasionally  published  about 
works  of  Bach.  True  to  his  lyrical  nature,  he 
sought  to  draw  from  every  musical  piece  its  soul 
as  it  were,  and  to  inspire  others  with  what  he  had 
finely  felt  out,  keeping  the  poetic  meaning  and 
the  personal  expression,  as  well  as  the  musical 
form,  before  their  eyes.  And  this  he  did  with 
equal  care  even  with  works  more  out  of  the 
sphere  of  his  musical  sympathies,  such  as  Rom- 
berg's 'Song  of  the  Bell,'  which  we  had  to  per- 
form at  a  Schiller  Festival." 

The  writer  goes  on  to  tell  how  many  and  what 
great  and  difiicult  works  were  brought  out  under 
Franz's  direction  by  the  Singakademie,  naming 
of  course  only  the  more  important.  That  he 
should  direct  attention  almost  the  very  first  thini', 
and  by  preference,  to  the  master  who  claimed  his 
highest  veneration,  is  not  to  be  wondered.  And 
so  the  Halle  choir  can  boast  of  bringing  out,  un- 
der his  lead,  more  of  the  Bach  treasures  than  any 
otiier  musical  society.  Beuides  a  great  many 
single  solos  and  chorals,  three  Piano  Concertos, 
six  printed  Motets,  &o.,  the}'  gradually  mastered 
and  performed  16  of  the  Chui'oh  Cantatas,  of  late 
years  naturally  with  the  instrumental  accompani- 
ment elaborated  by  Franz  himself  To  which  add 
the  Funeral  Ode  (^Trauer-Ode  •,)  the  Magnijicat, 
twice  ;  the  greater  part  of  the  great  Mass  in  B 


minor,  twice.  The  solo  forces  were  not  sufficient 
for  the  St.  Matthew  Passion,  and  only  the  con- 
cluding chorus  was  sung  repeatedly. 

Of  Handel,  too,  the  list  is  very  rich,  including 
the  il/essi'n/i,  three  times;  Satnson,  three  times; 
Joshua,  twice ;  Judas  Maccabmus,  three  times ; 
Israel  in  Egypt,  twice  ;  Jephlha,  twice  ;  also  the 
Dettingen  Te  Deum,  the  Hundredth  Psalm,  and 
many  solo  and  choruses  from  L' Allegro  ed  il  Pen- 
sieroso  and  other  works. 

It  has  been  the  practice  also  of  this  Society, 
for  a  number  of  years,  on  the  evening  before  the 
Todtenfest  (solemnity  in  honor  of  the  dead)  to 
sing  alternately  the  Requiem  of  Mozart  and  that 
of  Cherubini;  both  have  now  been  given  seven 
times.  Moreover  the  Kyrie  of  Cherubini's  Mass 
in  D  minor  has  been  given ;  and  from  the  great 
Mass  (in  D)  of  Beethoven,  at  least  the  Kyrie  has 
several  times  been  sung.  Of  Mendelssohn,  the 
Elijah  and  the  St.  Paul,  four  Psalms,  several 
Hymns,  the  Lobgesang  twice,  the  Laiida  Sion 
four  times,  the  choruses  to  Antigotie,  the  choruses 
to  (Edipus,  songs  and  other  things,  have  been 
produced;  and  by  Franz  him.self,  the  Kyrie  a 
Capella,  the  Psalm  for  two  choirs,  and  the  choral 
or  part-songs  on  various  occasions.  Of  older 
works  we  may  name  likewise  the  Slabat  Mater  of 
Astorga,  the  Magnificat  of  Durante,  the  De  pro- 
fundis  of  Clari,  Chorals  by  Ei-card,  &c.  Nor 
were  Ilaydn,  Gluck  and  Romberg  wanting: 
while  of  more  modern  composii  ions  the  list  shows 
Schumann's  "Paradise  and  the  Peri."  given  four 
times,  and  his  last  scene  from  Faust,  twice ; 
Gade's  "Comala  ;"  Miriam's  "Song  of  Triumph" 
and  others  things  by  Schubert.  This  is  by  no 
means  all,  but  it  is  abundantly  enough  to  disprove 
the  charge  of  one-sidedness  so  often  brought 
against  Franz,  at  least  in  his  character  of  con- 
ductor. His  love  of  Bach  has  only  made  him  the 
more  quick  to  recognize  the  good  things  of  the 
old  Italian  masters. 


Good  News  !  And  yet  it  can  be  no  news  to  oar 
readers,  for  all  must  have  seen,  and  read  with  jov,  in 
all  the  newspapers,  the  short,  sifjnificant  dt'spatch 
which  came  over  the  Atlantic  wires  this  week,  and 
which  we  print  again  for  the  pure  pleasure  of  it  : 
Pakis,  July  1,  1867. 
To  Chichering  t^'  Sons,  Boston  : 

In  addition  to  our  Gold  Medal,  I  have  to-day  re- 
ceived a  decoration  of  the  Letiion  of  Honor,  which' 
puis  us  at  the  head  of  all  Piano  Exhihitors.  ^ 

C.  F.  CnicKEniNG. 

We  had  already  had  the  official  list  of  all  the  prizes 
awarded  at  the  Paris  Exposition  to  American  ex- 
hibitors. The  gold  medal  list  was  headed  bv  the 
names  of  our  two  leadine  Piano  Mannfaitiirers  ; 
egnal  honors  apparently,  the  name  of  Steinwav  & 
Sons  hcing  placed  first.  But  now  it  appears  "that 
there  was  a  new  distinction  in  reserve,  a  very  grace- 
ful one,  which  gives  the  firm  of  Chickkring  & 
Sons  their  due  pl.ice  at  the  head.  This  decoration 
was  presented  by  the  Emperor  in  person,  on  the 
grand  day  of  awards,  before  17,000  people.  De- 
scriptions of  the  splendid  ceremony,  the  Emperor's 
speech,  &.C.,  are  in  all  the  papers;  wo  have  only 
room  to  copy  this ; 

After  the  speech,  the  exhibitors  who  were  to  re- 
ceive grand  prizes,  marched  to  the  front  of  the 
throne  each  group  separately,  the  first  being  fine  arts. 
As  eacli  name  was  called,  the  recipient  ascended  the 
steps  of  the  throne,  bowing  to  the  Emperor  and  Em- 
press, received  from  Najioloon's  hand  the  gold  med- 
als. These  were  passed  one  by  one  to  Napoleon  by 
Marshalt  Vaillart,  until  all  the  meilals  were  given. 
Many  of  the  recipients  were  called  np  aj;ain  and  re- 
ceived the  decorations  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  the 
same  ceremony  being  gone  through  with  as  in  the 
case  of  delivering  the  medals.  The  gold  medals 
only  were  distributed  by  the  Emperor.  Altogether, 
tliere  will  be  18,500  recompenses  to  sixty  thousand 
exhibitors.  There  are  sixty  grand  prizes,  nine  hun- 
dred gold,  three  thousand  si.x  hundred  silver,  and 
five  thousand  bronze  medals,  and  nine  thousand  hon- 
orable mention. 

We  have  never  entertained  a  doubt  that  "les  Pi- 
anos Chickering"  deserved  all  tiiis,  and  we  heartily 
congratulate  these  noble  representatives  of  Boston, 
(we  prefer  to  say  American)  ingenuity  of  art,  as  well 
as  of  such  sterling  social  qualities  and  graces,  on  a 
success  so  honorably  won  and  so  conspicuously  cer- 
tiiied. 
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DWIGHT'S    JOUENAL    OF    MUSIC 


A  well-known  lady  correspondent  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune  closes  a  very  outspoken  letter  about  the  re- 
cent New  York  Festival,  as  follows  : 

Sunday  evening  saw  the  conclusion  of  the  Festi- 
val, wlien  a  "Grand  Sacred  Concert"  tolled  the 
knell  of  departed  joys.  The  concert  was  hardly 
"^rand,*'  nor  was  it  even  "sacred,"  notwithstanding^ 
that  Rossini's  Stabat  Malm-  occupied  the  first  part  of 
if.  Rossini  is  a  delij^htful  Maestro,  and  his  Stabat 
Mater  is  a  fine  composition  ;  but  it  requires  a  mental 
effort  to  consider  it  as  s.icred  music,  all  its  effects  and 
Jiiiritiire  being  modelled  after  the  Italian  operatic 
school,  and  the  treatment  which  it  generally  I'eceives 
increasing  rather  than  diminishing  this  inclination 
toward  the  secular.  Of  the  seven  morceaux  selected, 
but  two  were  ably  rendered  on  Sunday  night,  these 
two  being  the  duet,  Qitis  est  /iomo,  which,  thanks  to 
Parepa  and  Madame  Testa,  went  more  smoothly 
than  ever  before  in  New  York,  and  the  contralto 
cavaiina,  Fac  id  portent,  rendered  by  Madame  Testa 
with  an  intelligence  that  surprised  more  than  one. 
Had  Madame  Testa  a  voice,  she  would  be  an  excel- 
lent singer ;  having  none  but  what  she  has  made,  she 
certainly  commands  respect  for  having  done  so  much 
witli  so  little.  Baragli's  Cujiis  aniinam  was  unsatis- 
factory ;  the  orchestra  drowning  the  voice,  and  the 
voice  evidently  not  conversant  with  the  music.  An- 
tonucci  was  more  iron-clad  than  ever  in  Pro  peccatis, 
wliile  the  quartet  of  Sancia  Mater  could  hardly 
have  been  worse  sung,  and  Parepa's  hflammatiis 
lacked  fervor.  Whenever  enthusiasm  is  required, 
Parepa  fails  to  produce  any  effect  upon  the  critical. 

Part  second  was  devoted  principally  to  what  the 
New  York  Tribune  aptly  c.ills  the  "Demon  of  Gush." 
Sii^nora  Poch  I'anted  and  raved  thi'ough  a  solo  and  a 
duet,  in  a  hiirhly  sensational  manner,  and  it  is  to  be 
hopeii  all  tho<e  who  a  year  ago  insisted  that  this  lady 
knew  how  to  sing  were  present  on  Sunday  night  and 
learned  caution  by  the  sad  failure  of  their  predictions. 
Signor  Bellini  likewise  raved,  but  in  a  less  degree, 
and  showed  what  a  wondrous  difference  there  is 
between  having  a  voice  and  being  an  artist.  Then 
Carl  Rosa  performed  a  perfectly  delightful  concerto 
of  Mendelssohn's,  on  the  violin,  executing  it  well, 
but  somehow  or  other  leaving  out  Mendelssohn's 
soul ;  and  Geo.  W.  Morgan,  the  clever  organist, 
introduced  us  to  his  overture  of  John  the  Baptist. 
The  fiend  within  me  remarked  that  it  was  the  first 
time  John  the  Baptist  had  ever  received  an  overture, 
and  added  that,  judiiing  from  the  lively  time,  the 
overture  must  have  been  made  to  him  while  on  a 
chnrqer !  I  was  greatly  shocked  by  this  irreverence 
on  the  part  of  my  fiend,  and  strove  hard  to  discover 
the  connection  between  the  music  and  the  subject, 
but  finally  gave  it  up  in  despair.  The  fiend  insists 
that  it  is  intended  as  a  "tone  poem,"  descriptive  of 
the  pas  seul  executed  by  the  daughter  of  Herodius. 
I  repudiate  the  malice  of  the  fiend  in  tnto,  though 
perhaps  in  this  matter  Mr.  Morgan  may  be  caught 
tripninir. 

On  the  whole,  the  Testival  can  not  be  called  a 
musical  success,  however  well  it  may  have  been 
patronized  ;  but  it  is  a  beginning,  which  is  some- 
thing, and  from  this  small  beginning  a  truly  great 
festival  may  finally  be  evolved.  K.  F. 

Haktford,  Conn.  The  Courant  has  the  follow- 
ing account  of  "Mr.  Buck's  New  Organ  : 

The  new  room  which  Mr.  Buck  has  had  fitted  up 
in  his  house  for  the  use  of  his  pupils,  and  for  private 
musical  parties,  is  32  feet  by  18,  and  13  feet  high. 
In  this  be  has  had  placed  the  new  organ  from  the 
manufactory  of  Mr.  Johnson,  of  Wostfield,  Mass. 
The  organ,  though  small  in  comparison  with  many 
others  in  this  vicinity,  is  unquestionably  superior  in 
its  voicitig  and  general  appointments  to  any  organ  in 
this  city,'  not  excepting  the  new  Masonic  Hall  organ 
by  the  satfie  builder.  The  workmanship,  arrange- 
ment and  compass  of  the  instrument  fit  it  for  music 
virtually  impossdde  of  performance  upon  many 
organs  of  much  larger  size.  Persons  familiar  with 
organs  may  be  interested  in  the  following  specifica- 
tions : — 

Compass  of  manuals,  CC  to  A  in  alto,  58  notes. 
Compass  of  pedals,  CCC  to  tenor  F,  30  notes. 

Great  Organ. — Open  Diapason,  .58  pipes  ;  Melodia, 
58;  Suabe' Fi,(te,  58;  Mixture,  three  ranks,  172; 
htlarionet,  46. 
1  '^well  Organ.— Open  diapason,  46  pipes  ;  salicional, 
4i  '  -topped  diapason,  treble  aiid  bass,  58  ;  principal, 
58\r"^rumpet,  treble  and  bass,  58  ;  ptdal  bourdon,  30. 
Total  number  of  pipes,  688. 

Mechanical  Movements. — Great  to  swell ;  swell  to 
pedal;  great  to  pedal  ;  pedal  check;  engine;  ratchet 
swell  pedal;  three  combination  pedals  ;  pedal  to  leaf 
turner. 

The  organ  is  blown  by  water  power,  one  of  Stiles' 
water  nr.otors  being  used.     This  water  motor  consists 


of  a  double  cylinder,  containing  three  valves.  These 
are  so  arranged  that  they  open  to  receive  the  force  of 
water,  and  clo«e  after  throwing  it  off.  The  regulator, 
patented  by  William  H.'  Topham  can  be  easily  ad- 
justed to  work  to  a  heavy  or  light  power,  so  that  with 
a  given  stream  of  water,  pipes  of  different  sizes  may 
be  used.  The  bellows  shuts  oflf  the  water,  as  soon  as 
full,  so  that  there  is  no  waste,  and  the  water-gate  is 
opened  gradually  or  suddenly,  according  to  the 
amount  of  wind  required.  A  patent  leaf-turner,  in- 
vented by  Mr.  Clapp,  of  the  firm  of  Clapp  &  15ur- 
dick,  of  this  city,  and  sold  by  that  firm,  is  used. 
This  ts  turned  by  a  pedal,  and  is  quite  an  ingenious 
contrivance,  capable  of  being  applied  to  a  piano,  as 
well  as  an  organ.  The  exhibition  of  the  instrument 
was  much  enjoyed  by  those  present  Monday  evening. 

Milwaukee.  The  164tli  concert  of  the  Musical 
Society,  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  R.  Schmelz, 
took  place  on  the  7th  ult.,  at  the  Music  Hall,  with 
this  programme  : — Part  1.  Symphony  in  C  minor, 
Beethoven. — Part  II.  "  The  Reapers'  lullaby," 
part-song  for  mixed  voices,  Schumann  ;  Duet  for 
Piano,  Moscbeles ;  soprano  Aria,  with  orchestra, 
from  Mozart's  Figaro;  Capriccio,  for  three  violins' 
Hermann  ;  "  The  Morning,"  qnintet  by  Lachner  ; 
scene  from  Gound's  Faust,  for  violin,  piano  and 
organ ;  Male  Chorus,  "The  Prayer,"  by  ZoUner, 
with  orchestra. 

New  Yokk.  The  only  concerts  of  importance 
lately  have  been  the  popular  Sunday  Concerts  (Sun- 
day Popular  ?)  by  Mr.  Thomas's  Orchestra,  at  Ter- 
race Garden.  During  the  absence  of  Mr.  Thomas 
in  Europe,  Mr.  Eben  has  conducted.  The  first  pro- 
gramme embraced  : — The  Overture  to  the  "Vestals," 
by  Spontini  ;  Mendelssohn's  "Midsummer  Night's 
Dream;"  Enir' act  from  Schubert's  "Rosamunde,;" 
Allegretto  from  Beethoven's  eighth  Symphony; 
Fugue  from  Mozart's  "Jupiter  Symphony;"  and 
many  other  pieces  of  light  and  pleasant  music. 

Mr.  Thomas  has  returned  and  resumed  the  baton. 

Lovers  of  Mendelssohn,  says  an  English  paper, 
will  be  sorry  to  learn  that  numerous  letters  from 
Mendelssohn  have  been  lately  destroyed  through 
innorance  of  the  value  they  possessed.  On  the  death 
of  a  well-known  English  collector  and  patron  of  the 
fine  arts  his  valuable  property  was  disposed  of  by  his 
niece.  Among  proof  engravings,  sketches  in  oil, 
waier-color  drawings,  etc.,  the  valuer,  wlio  is  a  musi- 
cian, discovered  a  letter  from  Mendelssohn.  The 
letter  was  full  of  interest,  and  inquiry  was  made  to 
ascertain  if  there  were  no  more,  when  the  lady  ac- 
knowledged that  there  had  been  a  large  collection, 
but  that  she,  never  having  heard  of  the  great  com- 
poser, had  destroyed  them.  She  thus  inflicted  an 
irreparable  loss  upon  his  admirers. 

The  Great  Exposition.  The  Committee  on 
musical  composition  have  unanimously  awarded  the 
only  prize  for  a  Cantata  to  M.  Camille  St.  Saens. 
The  jury  was  composed  of  Auber,  Ambroise  Thom- 
as, Berlioz,  Felicien  David,  I'rince  Poniatowski,  and 
many  more.  They  devoted  four  sessions  to  examin- 
ing the  "one  hundred  and  two"  Cantatas  sent  in 
compel  tion.  Each  session  lasted  from  9  a.m.  to  5 
P.M.  Three  other  Cantatas  obtained  honorable  men- 
tion. The  same  Jury,  after  examining  the  Hymns, 
which  were  823  in  number,  declined  to  award  any 
prize. 

On  the  16th  of  June,  the  Societe'  des  Concerts  of 
the  Conservatoire  gave  the  second  concert  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Exposition.  Programme  :  Beethoven's 
C-minor  Symphony  ;  Chorus  from  the  Deux  Avare.'s, 
by  Gre'try  ;  parts  of  Beethoven's  Septuor;  0  Filii, 
double  chorus  by  Leisring;  Overture  to  Freysclnitz  ; 
Psalm  by  Marcello. 

Rossini  has  composed  a  hymn — not  that  of  Peace 
— to  be  executed  on  the  1st  of  July  at  the  ceremony 
of  the  distribution  of  the  Exposition  prizes.  He  has 
chosen  M.  Jules  Cohen  as  leader. 

Gounod  is  writing  a  new  opera,  of  which  Fran- 
cesca  di  Rimini  is  the  subject. 

Victor  Masse  is  just  now  occupied  with  an  opera 
on  the  subject  of  "Paul  and  Virginia,"  the  libretto 
being  found  by  those  fertile  scribes,  MM.  Michel 
Carre'  and  Jules  Barbier.  This  story,  it  may  be 
recollected,  was  effectively  treated,  some  sixty  years 
back  by  Rodolphe  Kreutzer. 
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Vocal,  with  Piano  Accompaniment. 

Who  will  be  my  angel  bride.  Song.  Webster.  35 
There's  a  light  at  the  window.  "  &  Cho.  "  35 
Let  me  fold  thee  close,  Mavourneen.  "  M.  Kellei:  30 
When  night  is  darkest,  dawn  is  nearest.  E.  Land.  35 

Four  song9  by  able  composers. 
Charming  Annie  Bell.  S'g  &  Cho.  Slarlcweathet .     0 
lam  waiting  for  thee.     Song.  C.  Operti.  40 

Our  spirit  friends.  Song  and  Cho.  W.  A.  Ogden.  30 
A  country  life  for  me.  Song.  H.  Clay.  Preusse.  30 
Minnie  Wayne.  IF.  A.,  Ogden.  30 

Catch  it  on  the  fly.     Base  ball  Song  and  Chorns. 

Starkweather.  30 

A  selection  of  charming  songs  sure  to  be  popular. 
Idle  lay  the  Summer  Sea.     Tide  Song. 

Marion  Dix  Sullivan.  30 
Nelly  Coree.     Ballad.  "         "         "        30 

Charming  and  simple  songs. 
The  Wishing  Cap.     Song.         W.  T.  Wrighton.  30 

Words  by  Mackay.     Music  sive'et  as  sugar. 
Gathering  homeward,  one  by  one.     Song  and 

Quartette.  L  .  H.  Pixley.  3d 

Very  beautiful. 

Instrumental. 

First  meeting.     (Erste  begegnung). 

D.  Krug.  Op.  226.  50 
Confession  of  love.  Der  Liebe  Gestandniss).  "  50 
Meeting  again.     (Wiedersehn).  "     50 

Belong  to  n  set  called  "Tile  Book   of  Love."     Com- 
posed in  excellent  taste,  and  are  somethirg-  in  the 
style  of  Oesten's  "Songs  of  Love."  Medium  difficulty. 
Priere  et  Chasse.     Fantaisie  du  Freischiitz. 

Rtne  Fav:iqer.  75 
Very  rich  and  melodious.    One  of  the  best  of  com- 
positions fo  nded  on  these  celebrated  airs. 
Fairy  Stories,  (Feen-Marschen)  Waltzes.  Strauss.  75 

Brilliant,  and  in  Strauss's  well-known  style. 
Parisian  Waltzes.  H.  L.  Williams.  75 

Elegant  and  graceful. 
Dreams  of  the  past  Waltz.  R.  Goerdeler^^iO 

Sallie's  favorite  Galop.  A.  R.  Webb.  30 

Pretly  pieces,  and  not  difficult. 
Souvenir  de  Innsbruck.     Tyrolienne  for  Piano. 

F.  Bendel.  40 
Neapolitan  Song.  Transcription.  Jules  Egghard.  40 
"La  Retoiir.  Fantasie  for  Piano.  C.  Van  Tal.  30 
L'Esperance.  Song  without  words.  "  "  30 
La  Voleuse  d'Amour.  (The  heart  stealer).  Polka 

Mazurka.  C.  Faust.  30 

Five  graceful  pieces  of  medium  difiScuIty. 
Mugby  Junction.     Galop.  C/ias.  Coole.  40 

A  brilliant  kind  of  "railroad"  piece.  Play  it 
"through  on  time." 

£ooks. 

Ecole  Primaire.  25  easy  and  progressive  studies 
for  Piano.      Foreign  fingering.      2  parts. 

Diwei-noy,  ea.  75 
Czerny's  24  short  and  progressive  exercises   for 
Piano.  Op.  336.     Foreign  fingering.     In  3 
parts,  each,  1.00 

These  valuable  aids  to  the  teacher  will  be  welcomed, 
each  in  its  own  w.iy.  They  are  both  good,  and 
suited  to  pupils  who  have  made  but  a  moderate  ad- 
vance in  their  studies. 


Music  BY  Mail. — Music  is  sent  by  mail,  the  expense  being 
two  c«nts  for  eveiy  four  ounces,  or  fraction  thereof.  Persons 
atadtstance  will  find  the  conveyance  a  saving  of  tiuieand 
expense  in  obtiiioing  supplies.  Books  can  also  be  Bent  at 
double  these  rates. 
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Musisal  Form. 

BY   Vr.    S.    B.    MATHEWS. 

A  musical  work  is  almost  a  living  creation  ;  it 
possesses  a  body,  and  a  soul.  No  other  work  of 
man  is  so  truly  alive — instinct  with  life.  Indeed, 
who  shall  say  how  much  or  how  little  of  the 
Divine  enters  into  the  composition  of  those  glori- 
ous inspirations  which  we  call  Master-works  ? 

Music  gives  us  pleasure.  A  portion  of  this 
pleasure  is  derived  from  the  determinate  manner 
in  which  the  various  chapters,  or  sections,  of  the 
work  are  related,  so  as  to  become  one  whole.  To 
the  uncultivated  ear,  a  single  period  of  striking 
and  simple  melody  gives  pleasure.  A  second 
period  of  independent  melody  gives  pleasure,  but 
drives  out  the  distinct  impression  of  the  one 
first  heard.  A  second  period  may,  however,  be 
so  constituted  as  to  deepen  the  impression  of  the 
first.  In  order  to  this,  it  must  bear  to  the  first  a 
certain  inner  relation  of  significance,  as  well  as 
an  outer  relation  of  key  and  general  style.  The 
second  period  must  be  in  unity  with  the  first. 
Almost  every  musician  can  look  back  to  the  time 
when  every  extended  composition  was  unintelli- 
gible to  him,  save  in  so  far  as  a  scrap  of  melody 
emerged  here  and  there  from  the  chaos  and  gave 
him  a  rallying  point  for  his  scattered  thoughts. 
From  beginning-  to  end  it  was  a  steady  stream  of 
music.  At  length  one  perceives  that  the  work, 
which  was  before  so  continuous,  begins  to  mani- 
fest points  of  repose.  After  repeated  hearings  it 
is  perceived  to  possess  a  certain  orderly  arrange- 
ment of  parts.  It  is  first  seen  to  divide  quite 
plainly  into  two  or  three  chapters,  each  having, 
so  to  speak,  its  own  point  of  crystallization,  and 
all,  again,  bearing  a  determinate  relation  to  each 
other.  Finally,  every  period  in  the  whole  work 
is  seen  to  bear  a  necessary  or  appropriate  rela- 
lation  to  every  other  ;  the  leading  and  accessory 
ideas  are  seen  in  their  appropriate  relation  ;  and 
thus  it  is  that  we  begin  to  perceive  the  propriety 
and  beauty  of  determinate  Musical  Form. 

What,  then,  is  Musical  Form  ?  What  are  its 
underlying  principles  ?  How  are  these  principles 
manifested  in  the  completed  work  ?  These  are 
the  questions  which  present  themselves  for  our 
solution. 

Several  melodic  phrases  may  be  conjoined  to 
each  other  in  such  a  way  as  to  form  one  whole 
melody  or  tune.  In  order  to  this,  certain  techni- 
cal requirements  as  to  relationship  of  key,  mo- 
tive, etc.,  must  be  complied  with.  Moreover, 
several  melodic  periods,  or  stanzas,  may  be  con- 
joined into  one  piece ;  so  that  the  listener  feels 
that  a  unity  is  attained.  And  this,  again,  is  pos- 
sible only  when  certain  technical  requirements 
of  form  and  organization  have  been  complied 
■with:  Yet  again,  several  compositions,  each  in 
itself  complete  and  measurably  satisfactory,  may 
be  so  consooiated  as  to  make  one  whole  work, 
the  several  chapters  of  which  visibly  complement 
each  other.  This  is  seen  in  the  Sonata,  Oratorio, 
Opera,  etc.  And  this  possibility  of  consociative 
unity   exists   only  in   compliance   with    certain 


technical  requirements  of  relationship,  as  before. 
The  full  statement  of  these  several  grades  of  laws, 
by  which  alone  the  several  fragments  in  question 
can  be  associated  into  one  whole,  constitutes  the 
doctrine  of  Musical  Form.  But  before  proceed- 
ing to  notice  the  several  musical  forms  a  limita- 
tion must  be  established,  viz. — The  most  perfect 
compliance  with  all  possible  definite  laws  in 
regard  to  the  relationship  of  these  several  frag- 
ments— so  far  as  regards  their  key,  tempo,  and 
general  similarity  or  contrast — will  not  authorize 
us  to  associate  into  one  whole  melodies  which 
have  not  a  unity  of  spirit. 

Musical  Form  is  determined  mainly  by  two 
governing  principles  : — "  Unity,  the  type  of  the 
Divine  Com,prehensiveness,"  and  "Symmetry, 
the  type  of  the  Divine  Justice."  The  first 
requires  that  the  entire  work  shall  manifest 
a  consistent  plan  ;  that  the  end  shall  have 
been  seen  from  the  beginning.  However  unex- 
pected modulations  or  digressions  may  occur, 
we  must  be  made  to  feel  that  they  afe  not 
inconsistent  with  the  fundamental  intent  of 
the  piece.  Symmetry  demands  that  a  due  rela- 
tion shall  exist  between  all  the  several  rhyth- 
mic divisions  of  the  work  ;  that  one  chapter  shall 
not  overshadow  or  be  overshadowed  by  any  other. 
Unity  is  manifested  principally  by  the  relation- 
ship of  the  keys  in  which  the  diff'erent  divisions 
of  the  work  are  written,  and  by  the  similarity,  or 
apjiropriate  dissimilarity,  of  the  motives  em- 
ployed. Symmetry  is  manifested  in  the  appro- 
priate extent  or  brevity  of  each  several  part,  and 
in  the  general  melodic  balance  of  the  work. 

In  accordance  with  these  laws  there  have 
grown  up  two  classes  of  musical  forms  : — Deter- 
minate and  Variable.  It  is  difficult  to  draw  any 
just  line  of  relative  estimate  of  these  two  classes 
of  forms.  The  former  are  logical.  The  latter, 
fanciful  and  imaginative.  Yet  who  shall  say  that 
fancy  and  imagination  are  more,  or  less,  noble 
than  a  logical  pre-determined  order  ? 

The  Determinate  Forms  begin  with  the  Period. 
Then  follow  the  Song-forms  of  two  and  three" 
periods.  These  are  followed  by  the  song-form 
with  Trio.  Next  come  the  Rondos.  The  Hondo 
is  the  beginning  of  broad  forms.  The  technical 
structure  of  these  forms  was  quite  fully  consider- 
ed in  No.  of  this  Journal,  nearly  two  years 
ago.  The  Eondo  is  followed  by  the  Sonata,  a 
broader  form,  allowing  greater  scope  for  artistic 
light  and  shade.     (See  No.  636,  of  this  Journal.) 

The  Rondo  gives  us  a  picture  of  a  soul  in  one 
mood.  The  Sonata  gives  us  three  or  four  phases 
of  the  same  artistic  nature.  It  is  necessarily  in 
itself  nobler  than  the  Rondo.  With  the  Sym- 
phony, which  is  the  culmination  of  Sonata,  the 
determinate  forms  end. 

The  Variable  For77is  are  as  variable  in  name 
as  form.  Most  of  them  conform  somewhat  to  the 
song-form  or  the  rondo.  In  fact  it  is  impossible 
to  secure  a  high  degree  of  artistic  unity  and 
symmetry  in  a  composition  without  falling  more 
or  less  info  the  rondo  form.  Wollenhaupt's 
".Whispering   Wind"  is   almost   a  rondo  of  the 


second  form.  Wchli's  "Bacchanale"  is  also  a 
rondo  of  the  second  form,  without  coda. — The 
theme  in  this  composition-, — and  also  the  episode 
— is  a  song-form  of  three  periods,  of  which  the 
first  is  repeated.  To  this  class  of  forms  belong 
Overtures,  Fantasias,  Nocturnes,  Ecclesiastical 
forms,  Opera,  Cantata,  and  Oratorio.  In  the 
three  forms  last  named  are  united  all  the  Ipsser 
forms.  The  arias  often  assume  the  rondo  form. 
The  different  nnmbers  belonging  to  the  same  act 
of  the  opera  are  in  as  close  sympathy  with  each 
other  as  are  the  separate  chapters  of  a  Sonata. 
There  is  yet  another  quasi  art-form*  which  does 
not  belong  entirely  to  either  of  the  classes  named. 
This  form  is  the  Fugue.  The  rank  of  an  art- 
work is  measured  by  its  pathos, — or  expression. 
But  the  Fugue  does  not  move  in  the  plane  of  the 
Emotional  ;  it  belongs  rather  to  the  Intellectual. 
Again,  as  to  the  correlation  of  its  periods,  the 
Fugue  has  no  determinate  form.  It  is  a  fantasy  ; 
vet  in  its  whole  technical  structure  it  is  rather  a 
creature  of  the  intellect  than  of  the  heart.  But 
the  vocal  fugue  becomes  a  real  art-work — when- 
ever it  assists  in  rendering  the  text  more  impres- 
sive. This  one  may  feel  in  the  fugue  "And  He 
shall  reign  forever  and  ever"  in  Handel's  Hal- 
lelujah Chorus.  But  when  it  is  so  managed  as 
to  become  simply  the  vehicle  for  the  display  of 
contrapuntal  skill,  it  sinks  again  out  of  the  plane 
of  the  Artistic  into  that  of  the  Intellectual.  This 
one  may  feel  in  the  fugue  "Cum  sancto  spiritu" 
in  Mozart's  Twelfth  Mass,  and  in  the  "Amen"  of 
the  Messiah.  In  Bach  one  discerns  the  under- 
stratum of  artistic  feeling,  but  how  is  it  over- 
shadowed by  the  superabundant  contrapuntal 
skill  which  he  everywhere  displays  !  How 
then,  in  fine,  shall  we  define  the  real  artistic 
value  of  the  Fugue  ?  We  answer  that  no  doubt 
a  portion  of  the  true  artistic  delight  consists  of 
"ideas  of  relation."  These  ideas  we  derive  from 
the  Fugue  more  than  from  any  other  musica' 
creations.  But  the  noblest  and  truest  mission  of 
music  is  to  express  emotion.  When  otherwise 
engaged  Music  has  left  the  sphere  in  which  .she 
excels  every  other  form  of  expression  and  con- 
tests on  a  lower  plane  a  rivalry  in  communica- 
ting ideas  rather  than  feelings — a  contest  in  which 
she  must  ever  come  off  conquered  ;  for  there  she 
has  adversaries  with  superior  means.  "Speech, 
for  ideas;  tones,  for  emotions,"  say*  a  modern 
writer.  We  assign  to  the  Fuguo,  then,  a  rank 
subordinate  to  that  of  the  nobler  forms — the 
Rondo  and  Sonata — in  so  far  as  it  expresses  less 
than  they. 

By  universal  sufTrage  of  musical  artists  the 
Sonata  enjoys  pre-eminence  over  all  other  instru- 
mental forms.  It  remaitis  to  suggest,  as  brieflv 
as  we  may,  some  of  the  supposed  grounds  of  this 
pre-eminence.  In  No.  639  of  this  Jout-'"""*!. — 
Art.  Good  Music — quite  an  extended  j  ^  iement 
of  the  theory  of  the  elements  of  musica.-tcsthetics 
was  made.  To  that  we  now  refer  as  furnishing 
materials  available  for  the  determination  of  the 

*  This  view  of  the  Fugue  must  be  taken  with  a  very  large 
grain  of  salt. — Ed. 
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present  question.  In  brief  we  may  say  that  the 
Sonata,  and  more  especially  its  culmination,  the 
Symphony,  exceeds  all  other  instrumental  forms 
in  the  variety  of  impressions  of  beauty  it  may 
give  us.  From  the  same  work  we  may  receive 
ideas  of  uniti/,  in  its  various  grades,  repose,  mode- 
ration, symmetry,  and  jyurity.  Moreover,  it  may 
give  us  "ideas  of  power"  and  "of  relation."  In 
no  other  work  is  the  balance  between  Symmetry 
and  Unity  so  well  kept;  and  in  the  depth  and 
variety  of  its  expression  the  Sonata  excels  all 
other  instrumental  forms.  Is  it  not,  therefore, 
justly  regarded  as  more  noble  than  the  rest? 


(TraDslated  for  this  Journal.) 

Extracts  from  Berlioz. 
I. 

An  admirable  singer,  the  lamented  Sontag, 
at  the  end  of  the  trio  of  masks  in  "Don  Giovan- 
ni" invented  a  phrase  which  she  substituted  for 
the  original  one.  Her  example  was  soon  follow- 
ed;— it  was  too  fine  not  to  be, — and  the  singers 
of  Europe  adopted  for  the  rflle  of  Donna  Anna 
the  intention  of  Madame  Sontag. 

One  day  at  a  general  rehearsal  in  London,  a 
conductor  of  my  acquaintance,  hearing  at  the 
end  of  the  trio  this  audacious  substitution,  stopped 
the  orchestra  and  turning  to  the  prima  donna, 
asked : 

"Well,  well ;  what  is  the  matter  ?  Have  you 
forgotten  your  part,  madam  ?" 

"No,  Sir,  I  am  singing  the  Sontag  version." 

"Ah  !  very  well :  but  may  I  venture  to  ask  why 
you  prefer  the  Sontag  version  to  the  Mozart 
version,  which  is  the  only  one  that  we  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  here  ?" 

"Because  it  sounds  better" " ! ! 

II. 

There  is  a  work  of  Beethoven  known  as  the 
Sonata  in  C-sharp  minor,  the  adagio  of  which  is 
one  of  those  poems  which  human  language  can- 
not characterize.  Its  means  of  effect  are  very 
simple :  the  left  hand  plays  softly  broad  chords 
of  a  sad  and  solemn  character,  whose  length 
allows  the  vibrations  of  the  piano  to  die  away 
gradually  in  each ;  above,  the  first  fingers  of  the 
right  hand  play  in  arpeggio  a  persistent  accom- 
panying figure,  the  form  of  which  hardly  varies 
from  the  first  measure  to  the  last,  while  the  other 
fingers  sound  a  sort  of  lamentation,  the  melodic 
flowering  of  this  sombre  harmony. 

One  day  thirty  years  ago,  Liszt  in  playing 
this  adagio  before  a  little  circle  of  which  I  was 
one,  undertook  to  travesty  it,  after  a  fashion  he  had 
then  taken  up,  to  catch  the  applause  of  the  fash- 
ionable public.  Instead  of  the  long  bass  chords, 
the  severe  uniformity  of  rhythm  and  movement 
of  which  I  have  spoken,  he  inserted  trills  and 
tremolos,  he  hurried  and  slackened  the  time,  dis- 
turbing by  his  passionate  accents  the  calm  of  this 
sadness,  and  making  the  thunder  roll  through 
this  cloudless  sky,  darkened  only  by  the  with- 
drawing of  the  sun.  I  was  cruelly  annoyed,  I 
confess ; — more  even  than  I  have  been  sometimes 
at  at'aring  our  unhappy  singers  embroider  the 
grano  .air  in  "Der  Freischiitz," — for  to  this 
annoymc,.e  was  added  the  distress  of  seeing  such 
an  artist  catch  the  tricks  into  which  usually 
only  commonplace  players  fall.  But  what  could 
be  done  ?  Liszt  was  then  like  a  child  who  gets 
up  without  complaining  after  a  tumble,  if  you 
pretend  not  to  see  him,  but  falls  to  crying  if  you 


hold  out  your  hand  to  him.  He  has  raised  him- 
self proudly ;  and  so  years  after,  he  no  longer 
pursued  success,  but  success  was  out  of  breath  in 
following  him  : — the  parts  were  exchanged. 

Let  us  return  to  our  Sonata.  Lately  one  of 
those  genial  and  cultivated  men  whom  artists  are 
so  happy  to  meet,  had  assembled  a  few  friends  ; 
I  was  of  the  number.  *****  [Liszt 
had  been  playing  a  piece  of  WeberV]  As  he 
ended,  the  lamp  which  lighted  the  room  seemed 
on  the  point  of  going  out ;  one  of  us  went  to 
relight  it. 

"Don't  touch  it,"  said  I,  "If  he  will  play 
Beethoven's  Adagio  in  C-sharp  minor,  this  half- 
light  will  not  mar  it  at  all." 

"Willingly,"  said  Liszt,"  "But  put  out  the  lamp 
entirely  and  cover  the  fire,  to  make  the  darkness 
complete." 

Then,  out  of  this  darkness,  after  a  moment's 
pause,  the  noble  elegy,  the  same  which  he  had 
once  so  strangely  disfigured,  rose  in  its  sublime 
simplicity;  not  a  note,  not  an  accent  was  added  to 
the  notes  and  accents  of  the  composer.  It  was 
the  shade  of  Beethoven,  invoked  by  an  artist, 
whose  grand  voice  we  now  heard.  Each  of  us 
trembled  in  silence,  and  after  the  last  chord  we 
still  maintained  the  silence  ; — we  wept. 


Her 


Verdi's   "La  Forza  del  Destino,"  at 
Majesty's  Theatre. 

(Prom  the  Daily  Telegraph,  June  24.) 

"On  horror's  head  horrors  accumulate"  must  surely 
have  been  Verdi's  recommendation  to  the  librettist 
when  Piave  set  to  work  on  "La  Forza  del  Destino." 
Or  perhaps  the  poet  has  received  general  instructions 
which  he  may  have  summarized  into  some  such  re- 
cipe as  this  :  First  catch  a  middle-age  romance  with 
plenty  of  action  ;  boil  it  down  to  four  acts,  allowing 
all  character,  poetry,  and  interest  to  evaporate,  but 
carefully  straining  off  the  assassinations  ;  pour  in 
plenty  of  Church  business;  mix  the  suicides  and 
family  mprders  well  up  with  hymns  to  the  Virgin 
and  priestly  benedictions ;  spice  with  dancing  at 
frequent  intervals  ;  throw  in  curses  and  chants  with 
a  lavish  hand  ;  serve  up  hot  and  strong,  and  you'll 
have  a  very  fiiir  dish  of  Italian  opera."  In  speaking 
of  "Don  Carlos,"  on  the  other  hand,  we  alluded  to 
Verdi's  fondness  for  the  horrible.  But  we  must  con- 
fess that  we  did  not  then  know  the  "Force  of  Des- 
tiny." Here  he  absolutely  revels  in  bloodshed.  He 
pours  it  out  with  a  desinvoltura  that  is  perfectly 
charming.  There  is  a  something  quite  fascinating  in 
the  gr.ice  with  which  he  sticks  a  hero,  as  a  matador 
would  a  bull,  looking  round  meanwhile  for  the  ad- 
miration of  bright  eyes,  and  tripping  off  to  the  lightest 
of  dance  tunes.  As  to  describing  "La  Forza  del 
Destino"  seriously,  the  story  is  ranch  too  rollicking 
and  bloodthirsty  for  that.  The  mixture  of  homeli- 
ness and  violent  death  is  worthy  of  a  domestic  drama 
of  the  good  old  school.  When  the  curtain  rises  we 
see  a  respectable  looking  old  gentleman  seated  with  a 
lady,  whose  powdered  hair  shows  her  to  be  living  in 
the  middle  of  the  last  century.  Father  and  daughter 
are  on  the  best  of  terms,  and  nothing  can  exceed  the 
affection  with  which  he  speaks  the  first  words  o 
opera,  "Buona  notte  !"  which,  by  the  bye,  would  be 
more  appropriate  as  the  last.  Having  said  "Good 
night !"  ho  immediately  goes  off,  in  order  to  allow 
the  lover  to  come  in.  Don  Alvaro,  the  tenor,  is 
going  to  elope  with  the  soprano,  whose  name  of 
course  is  Leonora,  that  being  the  only  appellation 
which  the  poverty-stricken  Italian  tongue  can  find  for 
a  prima  donna  who  has  any  self-respect.  We  do  not 
trouble  ourselves  about  the  name  of  the  father,  for,  as 
he  is  indiscreet  enough  to  interrupt  the  lovers  just  as 
they  are  on  the  point  of  starting  on  their  honeymoon, 
we  do  not  see  much  more  of  him.  But  there  is  ori- 
ginality in  the  manner  of  bis  "taking  off."  Novices 
in  the  dramatic  art,  like  Da  Ponte  and  Mozart  have 
made  Don  Giovanni,  in  a  similar  peculiarly  perplex- 
ing predicament,  fight  the  Commendatore  and  slab 
him.  But  the  hero  of  Piave  and  Verdi  is  made  of 
nobler  stuff.  He  assures  the  father  that  Leonora  is 
"Pura  siccome  un'  angelo" — we  wonder  how  many 
times  Verdi  has  set  those  highly  original  words — 
and,  bidding  him  strike  the  guilty  one,  throws  his 
pistol  on  the  ground.  But  as  it  falls  it  goes  off  and 
kills  the  father,  who  has  only  just  time  to  curse  liis 


daughter  before  he  dies.  Alvaro  rushes  off,  crying 
out,  "Unlucky  weapon  !"  Leonora  exclaims,  "Ciel 
viela,"  and  the  curtain  falls.  There  is  a  Spartan 
simplicity  about  this  act  which  is  inimitable.  One 
character,  wd)ose  part  consists  of  "Buona  notte ;  ti 
maledico,"  being  already  disposed  of,  there  is  plenty 
of  room  for  other  members  of  the  operatic  troupe. 
We  are  introduced  to  them  in  the  second  act.  Here 
we  find  a  number  of  people  carousing  at  an  inn, 
among  them  a  gentleman  in  black,  who  declares 
himself  to  he  a  student.  But  Preziosilla,  a  gipsy,  tells 
us  she  knows  better;  and  so  do  the  audience,  for 
they  know  that  Verdi  would  not  throw  away  a  fine 
baritone  voice  on  an  untitled  student.  Sure  enough, 
through  a  halfopened  door,  we  catch  a  glimpse  of 
Leonora,  in  doublet  and  hose,  and  she  recognizes  in 
the  student  a  brother  whom  she  seems  parlicularly 
anxious  to  avoid.  He,  on  the  contrary,  is,  we  guess 
from  his  inquiries  about  a  certain  traveller,  "Was 
she  seated  on  the  mule,  or  rode  astride,"  is  just  aa 
desirons  to  find  his  sister  for  the  purpose  of  avenging 
his  father's  death.  Preziosilla,  being  a  gipsy,  of 
course  sings  a  song  and  leads  a '  dance,  while,  the 
ballet  and  the  church  always  going  together  in  opera, 
a  procession  of  monks  chant  a  dismal  dirge.  In  the 
next  scene  Leonora  seeks  protection  from  a  holy 
father.  There  is,  of  course,  something  piquant  in 
the  idea  of  a  woman  in  male  attire  being  received  into 
the  society  of  monks,  and  the  padre  assigns  to  her  a 
hermit's  cave  in  the  rocks.  The  third  act  transports 
us  from  Spain  to  Italy,  for  no  better  reason  than  to 
give  us  a  camp  scene,  with  a  capital  tarantella  danced 
by  vivandiferes.  In  a  battle  that  takes  place  behind 
the  scenes,  and  the  progress  of  which  is  watched  with 
telescopes  from  the  stage,  Alvaro  is  dangerously 
wounded,  but  saved  by  the  care  of  Don  Carlo,  the 
student  of  the  preceding  act,  who  finds  that  his  friend 
is  the  murderer  of  his  father.  Alvaro,  being  a  tenor, 
recovers  quickly  enough  to  be  able  so  sing  a  martial 
song,  and  finish  the  act  with  a  high  chest  C.  The 
fourth  opens  with  a  comic  scene  tietween  Fra  Meli- 
tone  and  the  poor  people,  to  whom  it  is  his  duty,  but 
not  his  pleasure,  to  dispense  the  hospitality  of  the 
monastery.  Don  Carlo,  still  intent  on  revenge,  ap- 
pears on  the  scene  and  challenges  Alvaro,  who, 
having  taken  the  vows  of  a  monk,  refuses  to  fight 
until  he  is  struck  by  his  implacable  antagonist.  The 
duel  takes  place  outside  the  grotto  inhabited  by  the 
hermit  Leonora,  who,  emerging  from  her  retreat,  is 
recognized  by  the  combatants  after  Carlo  has  been 
mortally  wounded.  Calling  his  sister  to  him,  he 
stabs  her  to  the  heart,  and  then  dies  happy.  There 
is  now  no  one  to  kill  Alvaro  ;  but  as,  of  course,  he 
cannot  be  allowed  to  live,  he  throws  himself  into  a 
torrent,  and  all  the  chief  dramatis  personce  being  thus 
made  away  with,  the  curtain  falls. 

The  music  with  which  Verdi  has  enlivened  this 
wild  story  is  so  uniform  in  style  that  it  is  not  worth 
while  to  analyze  it  in  detail,  and  it  may  be  sufficient- 
ly described  in  conjunction  with  the  singers  by  whom 
it  is  so  admirably  illustrated.  There  is  no  overture, 
hut  the  opera  opens  with  a  decidedly  effective  pre- 
lude. The  characteristic  theme  of  the  allegro  agitato 
recurs  repeatedly,  and  may  he  meant  to  typify  the 
force  of  fate;  while  that  of  the  andante,  a  very 
graceful  and  expressive  subject,  reappears  in  Leo- 
nora's air  of  the  second  act,  "Madre,  pietosa  Vergine" 
— the  prayer  in  which,  with  the  monk's  chant  of 
"Venite  adoiemus"  for  an  accompaniment,  she  sup- 
plicates help  from  tlie  "Mother  of  God."  In  the 
prelude  to  the  ceremony  of  her  induction  as  a  friar 
this  lovely  theme  is  also  heard  in  inexplicable  alter- 
nation with  fidl  organ  chords.  This  scene  is  one  of 
the  very  best  in  the  opera  ;  the  large,  simple  melody 
of  the  concluding  hymn,  "La  Vergine  degli  angeli," 
well  harmonized  and  efteclively  supported  by  a  piziu- 
cato  accompaniment,  proving  re.illy  impressive.  The 
part  of  Leonora  is  finely  adapted  to  Mile.  Tietjens, 
who,  in  unusually  good  voice,  gave  spTended  effect  to 
all  the  very  exacting  mnsic,  and  looked  as  well  in  her 
cavalier's  costume,  as  in  her  feminine  garb.  Leonora 
does  not  appear  at  all  in  the  third  act,  while  neither 
her  romance  in  the  first,  "Me  pellegrina  ed  orfana," 
nor  her  air,  with  harp  accompaniment,  "P.ice  mio 
dio,"  in  the  last,  offers  any  remarkable  features  ;  but 
Mile.  Tietjens  made  the  most  of  every  opportunity 
for  display  in  a  part  which  is  probably  even  better 
suited  to  her  than  to  its  original  representative,  Mme. 
Barhot.  Don  Alv.-iro  was  written  expressly  for  Sig- 
nor  Tamberlik,  and  as  the  opera  lias,  we  believe, 
been  given  nowhere  since  its  first  production  in  Si. 
Petersburg,  about  four  years  airo,  the  character  has 
been  sustained  by  him  alone.  But  the  Roman  tenor's 
voice  has,  in  the  meantime,  lost  much  of  its  power, 
while  that  of  Signer  Mongini  is  as  brilliant  now  as  it 
was  six  years  since.  There  is  certainly  no  other 
Italian  singer  on  the  stage  who  could  do  justice  to  so 
terribly  trying  a  part.  In  the  very  first  act  the 
beauty  of  his  high  notes,  especially  his  B  flat,  and 
the  perfect  ease  with  which' he  gives  them  out,  de- 
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lighted  his  hearers  and  made  them  pleased  even  with 
the  commonplace  duet  of  the  lovers,  "Ah!  secuirti." 
But  his  chief  effects  were  in  the  third  act.  Alvaro's 
nria,  "Or  tu  che  in  seno,"  a  melodious  and  char- 
acteristically Verdi-ish  cfTusion,  provided  with  a 
recitative  and  a  long  prelude,  in  whicli  there  is  a 
pretty  clarinet  solo,  produced  a  sensation,  and  the 
audience  would  gladly  linve  heard  it  a  second  time. 
The  bold  melody  of  the  finale  with  chorus,  "S'affron- 
ti  la  morte,"  a  parallel  to  the  similarly  placed  "Di 
quella  pira"  of  "II  Trovatore,"  was  given  out  with 
such  unstinted  force,  such  reckless  energy,  that  the 
singer  could  only  just  reach  the  C  with  which  the 
piece  and  the  act  conclude.  The  famous  "Ut  de 
poitrine"  was  however  attained,  and  the  audience 
were  in  ecstasies,  recalling  the  popular  tenor  with 
enthusiasm.  Signor  Mongini's  voice  is  too  noble  to 
be  lightly  or  thoughtlessly  imperilled.  Mr.  Santley 
is  perfectly  admirable  as  JDon  Carlo.  There  is  not 
the  shadow  of  a  fault  to  be  found  with  any  phrase 
that  he  sings  in  the  whole  course  of  the  opera,  but  his 
most  strikingly  successful  effort  is  in  the  scena, 
"Verno  fatale  del  mio  destino,"  the  slow  movement 
of  which,  on  a  frank  and  genuine  melody  effectively 
accompanied,  is  the  best  solo  in  the  opera.  It  was 
splendidly  sung  by  our  English  baritone,  the  elaborate 
cadenza,  extending  to  the  high  G,  being  admirably 
articulated.  Equally  excellent  and  equally  well  fitted 
is  Madame  Trebelli  in  the  part  of  Preziosilla,  whose 
clever  and  characteristic  canzone,  "Al  suon  del  tam- 
buro,''  was  deservedly  applauded,  and  wha  led  a 
rataplan  with  chorus  with  such  spirit  that  it  was 
vociferously  encored.  In  this,  which  would  not  have 
been  written  but  for  a  certain  well-known  rataplan  in 
"Les  Huguenots,"  as  mostly  throughout  the  opera, 
the  fresh-voiced  chorus  singers  proved  themselves 
very  efficient.  It  was  largely  owing  to  them  that 
the  preghiera  of  the  second  act,  "Padre  eterno  Sig- 
nor," a  fine  concerted  piece,  in  which  a  double  choir 
and  five  principal  singers — the  first  soprano  soaring 
high  above  the  rest— participate,  won  its  enthusiastic 
encore.  Not  only  were  the  chief  singers  as  excellent 
as  they  could  be,  but  the  subordinate  characters  were 
equally  well  sustained.  Herr  Rokitansky,  though 
not  in  good  voice,  was  an  impressive  Padre  Guardia- 
no  ;  Signor  Gassier  was  excellent  as  liie  comic  Fra 
Melitone  ;  no  fault  could  be  found  with  Signor  Bossi, 
who  presented  II  Marchese,  Leonora's  father ;  Signor 
Foli  was  a  good  Alcalde  ;  and  Mr.  Hohler  exhibited 
some  histronic  talent  by  his  admirable  make-up  and 
demeanor  as  the  pedler  Trabuco.  The  scenery  was 
sufficiently  picturesque,  tSie  costumes  new  and  appro- 
priate, and  more  than  iisual  attention  had  apparently 
been  paid  to  the  details  of  the  mise-en-scene. 

To  all,  and  they  are  many,  who  admire  and  enjoy 
Verdi's  early  operas,  "La  Foraa  del  Destino"  wiil 
be  a  godsend.  It  sounds  with  facile  and  striking 
melody ;  it  alternates  between  dashing,  feverish 
brightness  and  srrong,  serious  interest ;  is  invariably 
dramatic,  and  is  most  admirably  performed.  Its 
success  with  the  general  public  is  certain.  At  the 
same  time,  we  must  confess  that  we  long  for  some- 
thing in  opera  that  is  spontaneously  genial  and  unaf- 
fectedly lovely,  after  the  series  of  ghastly  and  lime- 
light illuminated  pictures  which  Verdi  "for  twenty 
years  has  kept  constantly  before  out  eyes. 


Mdlle.  Christine  Nilsson. 

Just  twenty  years  ago  a  "star  from  the  North" 
came  to  throw  some  rays  of  consoling  light  upon  the 
at  that  time  gloomy  fortunes  of  Mr.  Lumley.  Opera- 
goers  thought  it  was  "all  over''  with  the  director 
and  proprietor  of  Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  and  were 
about  to  chant  his  "Requiescat."  But  on  a  certain 
4th  of  May,  Jenny  Lind  appeared,  and  in  an  instant 
matters  changed.  "One  glance" — said  Robert  Schu- 
mann,  in    1836,   announcing  the  appearance  of  an 

unknown  work  by  Schubert — "one  glance und 

die  Welt  glanzt  wieder  frisch."  With  even  more 
propriety  might  Mr.  Lumley  have  uttered  the  same 
words  in  1847,  after  the  first  few  notes  had  issued 
from  the  throat  of  the  "Swedish  Nightingale," 
whose  triumph  enabled  him  for  a  period  not  only  to 
make  bead  against  the  formidable  opposition  institu- 
ted that  same  year  at  Covent  Garden,  hut  to  ruin  the 
first  speculators  and  put  their  successors  to  many  a 
shift.  ^ 

Now  in  the  present  year,  up  to  this  moment,  the 
fortunes  of  Her  Majesty's  Theatre  h.^ve  looked  anv- 
thing  but  bright.  The  old  operas,  even  with  Mdlle. 
Tieijens  as  prima  donna,  have  failed  to  "draw." 
One  or  two  new  singers,  from  whom  more  or  less  was 
expected,  have  afforded  scant  satisfaction.  Signor 
Mongini,  Mr.  Santley,  and  Madame  Trebelli-Betlini, 
the  first  with  his  magnificent  voice,  the  others  with 
their  admirable  singing,  have  been  unable  to  stem  the 
tide  of  ill-luck.  The  reproduction  of  Verdi's  lugu- 
brious "I  Lombardi"  only  served  to  show  that  it  had 
not  been  shelved  without  reason.     The  livelier  "Fal- 


staff,"  which  pleased  so  greatly  three  years  since, 
and  promised  to  become  a  stock  piece  in  the  repertory, 
was  scarcely  more  fruitful.  True,  the  cast  of  Nico- 
lai's  opera  was  inferior  to  that  of  1864,  when  Giugliiii 
played  Fenton,  M.  Marcello  Junca  Falslaff,  and 
Mdlle.  Eettelheim  Mrs.  Page — parts  now  represented 
with  far  less  efficiency  by  Mr.  Tom  Hohler,  Herr 
Rokitanski,  and  Madame  De  MericLablaehe.  No 
matter  what  the  cause,  however,  "Fnlstaff"  did  little 
for  the  theatre.  The  "Huguenots"  itself  appeared 
to  have  lost  its  charm  ;  even  Mozart's  incomparable 
"Figaro,"  strongly  cast,  was  powerless  for  good  ; 
nothing,  in  short,  would  take.  At  the  moment,  too, 
when  Mdlle.  Tietjens  was  about  to  show  (to  her 
honor)  how  much  mortal  home  she  is  in  Beethoven's 
"Fidelio"  than  in  certain  Italian  opera  parts  in  which 
she  so  curiously  delights  to  exhibit,  a  temporary  loss 
of  voice  shut  her  out  from  the  arena.  One  gleam  of 
hope  was  shed  by  the  refulgent  glare  of  Weber's 
"Oberon,"  which  attracted  an  immense  audience  ; 
but,  owing  it  may  be  presumed  to  the  indisposition  of 
Mdlle.  Tietjens,  an  indisposition  possibly  aggravated 
by  her  zealous  exertions  on  the  night  of  that  single 
performance,  "Oberon,"  was  not  repeated.  There 
was  still  a  fine  company ;  there  was  still  Signor 
Arditi,  with  his  orchestra,  and  still-  a  chorus  un- 
matched in  Europe  ;  but  all  was  to  little  purpose. 
The  old  cloud  again  hung  frowningly  over  Her 
Majesty's  Theatre,  shrouding  the  future  in  darkness. 
Nothing  could  attract  the  public.  Everybody  went 
to  hear  Patti,  or  Lucca,  at  the  Royal  Italian  Opera  ; 
while  the  venerable  portals  of  the  elder  house  were 
swinging  on  their  hinges,  apparently  only  to  let  in 
the  wind,  like  the  door  of  Cenci's  sombre  castle  in 
Shelley's  tragedy — or  at  all  events  to  admit  privileged 
visitors,  which,  if  not  an  equivalent  for  wind,  is  at 
best  an  equivalent  for  smoke.  However,  just  as  the 
crisis  seemed  mevitable,  the  10th  of  June  arrived, 
and  with  tlie  10th  of  June  a  complete  reaction.  A 
fair  apparition,  in  the  shape  of  another  "Swedish 
Nightingale,"  turned  everything  topsy  turvy,  as  if 
by  magic.  Mdlle.  Christine  Nilsson  has  been  an- 
nounced from  the  beginning  in  the  prospectus,  but 
very  little  attention  was  paid  to  the  fact.  Mdlle. 
lima  de  Murska  had  also  been  announced  in  the 
prospectus,  but  no  Mdlle.  lima  de  Murska  made  a 
sign.  Tired  out,  nevertheless,  with  the  old  and  worn 
routine,  wheii  the  name  of  Mdlle.  Nilsson  was  seen 
advertised  in  the  bills  of  the  day,  operatic  London 
awoke  ;  the  habitual  frequenters  rushed  to  the  box- 
office  ;  the  privileged  visitors  were  scattered  like 
chaff;  there  was  no  more  wind,  no  more  smoke  ;  the 
cloud  was  dispersed,  and  on  the  eventful  evening  the 
house  was  crammed  to  the  roof  by  an  audience  for  all 
the  world  like  that  which,  so  many  years  back,  under 
similar  circumstances,  had  assembled  to  greet  the 
original  "Swedish  Nightingale."  Christine  Nilsson 
appeared,  and  though  the  opera  was  that  naughty 
"Traviata,"  it  was  all  the  same.  She  came,  she 
sang,  she  conquered. 

The  history  of  Mdlle.  Nilsson,  in  so  far  as  it  con- 
cerns the  public,  may  be  briefly  told.  She  came  out 
not  long  since  at  the  Theatre  Lyrique  in  Paris,  as 
the  heroine  in  a  French  version  of  the  same  "Tra- 
viata," and,  as  the  representative  of  Violetta,  obtain- 
ed an  undisputed  success,  although  one  of  her  most 
enthusiastic  partisans  (in  the  Revue  des  Deia  Mondes) 
was  compelled  to  say  that  "ce  role  de  courtisane  est 
mediocreraent  en  harmonic,  ce  semble,  aveo  les 
qualite's  qui  la  distinguent."  "But" — adds  Mdlle. 
Nilsson 's  panegyrist — "le  naturel  et  le  comme  il  fant 
percent  dans  tout."  This,  it  must  be  admitted,  was 
but  equivocal  praise,  although  no  one  who  had  wit- 
nessed the  performance  of  Mdlle.  Nilsson  felt  dis- 
posed to  question  the  truth  of  it."  It  is  not,  however, 
to  the  "Traviata,"  nor  to  M.  Flotow's  "Martha,"  in 
which  she  also  appeared  as  Lady  Henriette,  with 
signal  success,  that  the  interesting  young  Swede  owes 
her  Parisian  reputation,  but  to  a  part,  alike  in  a 
musical  and  dramatic  sense,  of  a  very  different  char- 
acter from  either.  One  of  the  various  undertakings 
of  M.  Carvalho,  manager  of  the  Theatre  Lyrique, 
who  has  for  some  time  been  in  the  habit  of  bringing 
out  French  versions  of  German  operas  (with  which, 
by  the  way,  no  end  of  liberties  are  taken  by  his 
adapters),  was  the  production  of  "Die  Zauberflote," 
under  the  title  of  "La  Flflte  Enchant&."  The  part 
of  Astrafiammanln  (Queen  of  Night)  was  entrusted  to 
Mdlle.  Nilsson,  and  her  execution  of  the  two  cele- 
brated airs,  unexampled  for  difficulty,  showed  her  to 
be  mistress  of  an  exceptional  range  and  power  of 
voice  which,  strong  as  was  the  impression  she  bad 
already  created,  took  musical  Paris  by  surprise. 
That  the  long  run  of  Mozart's  fantastic  opera  at  the 
The'atre  Lyrique  was  chiefly  due  to  the  singing  of 
Mdlle.  Nilsson  is  undoubted.  "Ce  fut  uno  re've'la- 
tion" — wrote  an  influential  critic  at  the  time — "cette 
voix  splendide,  virginale,  juste,  flexible,  ^gale  en  sa 
rare  etendue,  modnlant,  trillarit  a  des  hauteurs  inacces- 
siUes."    Indeed  French  amateurs,  almost  unanimous- 


ly, hailed  "a  phenomenon  ;"  and  although  we  are 
not  quite  able  to  understand  what  "modulant  ct 
trillaiit  il  des  hauteurs  inaccessibles"  may  precisely 
signify,  inasmuch  as  we  never  heard  of  modulating  to 
a  height,  or  trilling  to  a  height,  or  reiicliing  by  nny 
means  to  heights  that  are  inaccessible,  we  are  (|uilo 
prepared  to  share  the  enthusiasm  of  the  critic  whose 
flowery  sentence  we  have  quoted.  Christine  Nilsson 
became  the  talk  of  Paris  ;  and  the  words  applied  by 
an  Austrian  dignitary  to  the  celebrated  Madame 
Lange,  for  whom  Mozart  composed  the  airs  in  ques- 
tion— "Sie  singt  Sterne" — which  the  fnui/leloiiistes 
freely  translated  "Lesc'toiles  lui  sortent  de  la  bouche," 
were  as  freely  applied  to  her.  The  Queen  of  Night, 
as  exhibited  under  the  features  of  "cette  vierge  du 
Nord,"  became  the  rage  ;  the  Sun  of  Italy  for  a  time 
looked  pale  before  the  Polar  Star,  and  the  singing  of 
Mdlle.  Nilsson  made  even  the  music  ot  Mozart 
popular  with  the  pleasure-loving  sons  and  daughters 
of  Lutetia. 

It  is  only  natural  that  a  reputation  so  brilliant, 
although  almost  literally  achieved  in  one  night,  and 
by  a  single  performance — for  it  was  the  second  and 
most  difficult  of  Asirajiammante' s  airs  that  made  the 
"bit" — should  have  roused  the  attention  of  our  Eng- 
lish managers  ;  and  it  was  simply  a  question  at 
which  of  our  Italian  opera-houses  Mdlle.  Nilsson 
should  be  offered  the  opportunity  of  revealing  hci-self 
to  London.  With  two  young  ".absolute  first  ladies" 
of  the  highest  pretensions,  Mr.  Gye  thought  probably 
he  had  enough  on  his  hands  ;  and  so  the  chance  has 
fallen  to  Mr.  Mapleson,  who,  in  the  uncertainty  that 
seems  to  attend  the  proceedings  of  Mdlle.  lima  de 
Murska,  stood  greatly  in  need  of  something  of  the 
kind.  And  now  that  she  has  come  forth  under  his 
auspices  he  has  as  good  cause  as  bad  Mr.  Lumley 
himself,  twenty  years  ago,  to  exclaim  with  Schu- 
mann, "Ein  Biick und  die  Welt  glanzt  wieder 

frisch."  Mdlle.  Nilsson  has  played  to  houses  crowd- 
ed to  the  roof.  We  wish  she  had  made  her  debut  in 
any  part  but  that  of  Dumas  the  younger's  phthisically 
sentimental  heroine.  She  cannot,  or  at  least  does 
not,  act  the  character ;  and  no  one  will  think  the 
worse  of  her  on  that  account..  But  to  atone  for  the 
absence  of  a  dramatic  filling-up,  she  sings  the  music, 
which  here  and  there  contains  some  of  the  melodious 
and  touching  that  Signor  Verdi  has  composed,  in  a 
manner  very  little  short  of  perfection.  Mdlle.  Nils- 
son  has  many  qualities  to  attract.  Her  appearance  is 
greatly  in  her  favor  ;  and  no  sooner  was  she  seen  and 
recognized  than  a  murmur,  like  a  foreboding  of  suc- 
cess, went  audibly  through  the  house.  Pale,  fair- 
haired,  a  little  above  the  medium  height,  slender  in 
frame,  composed  and  graceful  in  bearing,  she  had 
won  general  sympathy  before  she  opened  her  lips. 
The  first  sentence  Violetta  has  to  utter,  in  her  part  of 
the  drinking  duet  with  Alfredo  ("Libiamo.libiamo,") 
confirmed  the  good  impression,  and  discovered  a  pure 
soprano  the  mere  freshness  of  whoso  tones  would 
alone  have  exercised  a  charm,  and  at  the  same  time 
not  less  bright  and  penetrating  than  youthful  and 
unworn.  As  the  opera  proceeded,  the  exceptional 
attributes  of  this  rare  voice,  as  extended  in  compass 
as  it  is  beautiful  in  quality,  were  one  by  one  revealed  ; 
and  the  air  and  quick  movement — or,  to  employ  a 
conventional  term,  the  cahaletta — which  bring  the 
opening  act  to  an  end,  the  first  in  a  minor  key  ("Ah, 
fors'  fe  lui  che  1'  anima,")  given  with  heartful  expres- 
sion, the  last  ("Sempro  libera,")  in  the  more  cheerful 
and  animated  major,  with  a  finish,  brillancy,  and 
characteristic  individuality  beyond  praise,  set  the 
seal  upon  a  triumph  as  genuine  as  it  was  undisputed. 
If  music,  *'i-egind  seusuum,"  as  some  philosophers 
hold,  is  the  best  remedy  for  melancholy — mentis  wedi- 
cina  vicEStce — one  would  imagine  that  so  accomplished 
a  mistress  as  Violetta  here  showed  herself  might  be 
her  own  doctor  and  effect  her  own  cure.  The  im- 
pression produced  by  this  display  was  loicquivocal, 
and  Mdlle.  Nilsson  had  already  established  her  posi- 
tion in  the  opinion  of  all  who  heard  her  as  a  singer  of 
the  first  rank. 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  follow  the  new  comer 
step  by  step  through  the  entire  performance,  because 
we  feel  convinced  that  she  will  find  more  favorable 
opportunities  for  the  exhibition,  not  merely  of  her 
great  natural  gifts,  but  of  her  artistic  acquirements, 
than  are  presented  in  any  part  of  "La  Traviata," 
which  wo  confess,  iu  spite  of  the  admirably  dramatic 
and  well-conducted  finale  to  the  second  act,  and  a 
vast  deal  of  pretty  and  elegant  music,  is  an  opera  we 
should  like  to  see  banished  now  and  for  ever  from  the 
stage.  Every  character  in  the  drama,  with  a  single 
exception,  is  more  or  less  contemptible ;  while  that 
single  exception,  the  elder  Germont,  Alfredo's  father, 
is  unhappily  an  unmitigated  bore.  Mdllc.  Nilsson 
has  been  greatly  lauded  by  one  or  two  of  our  con- 
temporaries for  dispensing  with  all  the  little  hits  of 
byplay  which  let  us  into  the  secret  of  Violelta's  incur- 
able melody,  and  with  other  virtues  of  omission  ;  but 
this  only  means  that  she  does  not  play  the  character 
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!is  the  autlior  iiitenrtcil  it,  as  MaHnmc  Doclie  used  to 
pliiv  it,  in  tliH  Fi-ench  (iiaina,  and  Mil  lie.  Piccolomi- 
ni,  in  the  Italian  operatic  version  ;  and  that  we  afe 
half  left  to  believe  that  consumption  has  noihing  to 
do  with  the  matier,  and  that  Violetia  dies  pui-ely  out 
of  love,  like  "a  maid  forsaken  and  distrauRht."  The 
wisest  fesohirion.  in  our  opinion,  tliat  Mdlle.  Nilsson 
could  possihiy  adopt  would  he  to  abandon  such  parts 
altogether  atid  confine  herself  to  a  healthier  reper- 
tory. • 

in  conclusion,  let  us  not  be  over  sanguine.  Mdlle. 
Nilsson  hns  been  compared  with  Jenny  Lind.  They 
are  both  Swedes,  we  are  aware  ;  but  it  is  necessary 
to  bear  in  mind  that  Jenny  Lind's  range  of  characters 
was  varied  and  extensive — Italian,  German,  and 
French  opera  beingequally  within  her  grasp.  Should 
Mdlle.  Nilsson  prove  equally  versatile,  it  will  be  well 
for  the  act  she  professes,  and  even  now,  it  must  be 
admitted,  adorns.  Time,  however,  alone  can  show. 
The  high  estimate  of  her  capacity  entertained  abroad 
may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  she  is  engaged  at 
the  Grand  Ope'ra  in  Paris  to  play  the  part  of  Ophelia 
in  M.  Ambroise  Thomas's  forthcoming  opera  of 
"Hamlet."  We  can  much  more  readily  picture  to 
ourselves  an  ideal  Ophelia  in  Mdlle.  Nilsson  than  a 
musical  "Hamlet"  from  M.  Thomas;  but  the  dis- 
tinction conferred  thus  early  on  the  young  artist  is 
none  the  less.  On  the  other  hand,  one  thing  is 
certain — Madame  Miolan  Carvalho  will  be  glad  to 
see  her  most  formidable  rival  removed  from  the 
Theatre  Lyrique  to  another  establishment. 

Meanwhile  Mdlle.  Nilsson's  second' part  in  London 
is  Margaret,  in  "Faust."  She,  too,  was  "unfor- 
tunate"— but  with  a  difference. — Saturday  lieview, 
June  15th. 


A  New  Organ. 

(From  the  Chicago  Rt^publican.) 

The  completion  of  the  great  organ  in  the  Boston 
Music  Hall  was  hailed  as  an  event  of  national  inter- 
est. It  was  a  novelty,  and  crowds  flocked  to  see  and 
hear  it.  There  was  trace  of  Old  World  grandeur  in 
its  massive  tones,  that  touched  a  new  chord  in  Ame- 
rican life.  Other  cities  quickly  caught  the  spirit. 
Brooklyn  and  Worcester  have  already  their  large 
organ's,  and  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
now  propose  to  devote  fifty  or  sixty  thousand  dollars 
to  the  purchase  of  one  for  Chicago.  The  Jesuit 
church  is  also  to  have  one,  at  a  cost  of  about  thirty 
thousand  dollars. 

Even  admitting  that  a  spirit  of  rivalry  has  much  to 
do  with  it,  these  are  significant  facts  in  our  musical 
history,  and,  taken  in  connection  with  the  rapid  re- 
volutions in  tasto  within  the  last  few  years,  promise 
much  for  the  future.  It  has  not  been  very  long  since 
negro  minstrelsy  was  the  only  distinctively  American 
style  of  music.  In  the  parlor,  in  the  concert-room, 
in  the  streets,  and  even  at  church,  translated  into 
grave  and  solemn  measure,  its  simple  strains  were 
heard.  It  had  its  merits.  There  was  an  occasional 
vein  of  real  pathos  in  it,  oddly  contrasting  with 
quaint  outbursts  of  rollicking  mirth.  It  pictured  the 
moods  of  a  mercurial  race,  of  which  Mr.  Gottschalk 
has  best  caught  the  poetic  side.  But  Ethiopian 
minstrelsy  has  mostly  passed  with  the  social  phases 
that  gave  it  birth,  to  be  unearthed,  perhaps,  by  some 
antiquarian  of  the  next  century,  and  held  up  like  the 
lays  of  the  Troubadours  and  Minnesingers,  as  a 
peculiarity  of  our  civilization. 

Next  followed  a  deluge  of  moral  ballads.  Some 
one  struck  a  new  key.  It  touchet]  the  heart  of  the 
people,  and-  forthwith  the  country  was  flooded  with 
sentimental  outpourings  in  bad  poetry  and  worse 
music.  Home  and  the  family  ties  were  the  burdens 
of  the  song.  Good  subjects,  certainly,  but  they  sug- 
gested the  stereotyped  good  little  boy  in  the  Sunday- 
school  bool§s.  He  gets  to  be  dreadfully  tiresome'if 
he  is  good,  and  one  cannot  help  cherishing  the 
naughty  wish  to  read  about  some  bad  little  boy,  if 
the  bad  little  boy  only  won't  be  stupid.  It  was  the 
first  timid  venture  pf  Puritanism  into  the  field  of 
secular  art,  if  art  it  could  be  called,  and  it  probably 
was  not  thought  best  to  make  it  too  attractive.  Still, 
it  reflected  a  pleasant  phase  in  our  social  life,  and 
developed  a  few  simple  and  characteristic  melodic 
forms,  of  which  the  rest  were  diluted  imitations. 

The  war  brought  its  train  of  patriotic  songs,  model- 
ed mostly  after  the  same  forms.  These  fulfilled  their 
mission,  and  passed  with  the  occasion.  But  the  war 
brought  also  the  maturity  that  ripens  fast  in  great 
revolutions.  Heroic  deeds  gave  birth  to  heroic 
thoughts.  The  current  of  life  deepened.  After  the 
storm,  the  "still  small  voice"  was  heard.  But  it 
sought  more  poetic  forms.  The  soil  was  ripe  to 
receive  the  seeds  of  an  old  art-culture  that  were  cast 
broadside  over  the  country  through  the  great  influx 
of  foreign  artists.  It  remains  j'et  to  lie  si'Cn  what 
shall  spring  up  and  bear  fruit,  and  what  shall  need 
liot-houso  nurture. 


But  one  of  the  most  hopeful  signs  of  the  develop- 
ment of  a  solid  taste  is  the  demand  for  organs  and 
organ  music.  Art,  cherished  from  whatever  idle 
motives  of  vanity  or  fashion,  becomes  a  teacher. 
Love  follows  knowledge.  The  influence  of  the 
organ  as  a  moral  power,  finds  ample  illustration.  It 
is  essentially  the  interpreter  of  sacred  music,  and 
naturally  follows  in  the  wake  of  strong  religious  con- 
victions. Or  is  it  a  cause  as  well  as  an  effect?  It 
was  the  chief  instrument  of  Germany  in  its  evangeli- 
cal era — the  era  that  preceded  Klopstock  and  Les- 
siug,  and  produced  Bach,  the  great  master-spirit  of 
the  organ,  and  the  creator  of  the  Protestant  type  of 
music.  Its  influence  has  moulded  the  religious  musi- 
cal element,  of  which  Mendelssohn  is  the  best  modern 
exponent,  and  is  the  basis  of  the  grand  choral  music 
of  Germany. 

The  instincts  of  France  are  more  dramatic.  Its 
taste  is  formed  from  the  operatic  stage.  The  organ 
is  too  grave  for  the  iinpuisive  French  character.  The 
orchestra  is  better  adapted  even  to  the  brilliant 
Catholic  service,  and  their  organs  are  said  to  differ 
from  the  German  in  the  predominance  of  the  effective 
reed  «ops.  But  hi  England,  the  influence  of  the 
organ  can  be  most  clearly  traced.  English  taste  is 
proverbially  solid,  like  her  institutions,  and  verifies 
the  works  of  the  Chinese  moralist,  Confucius,  who 
has  aptly  said,  "Wonldst  thou  know  if  a  people  be 
well  governed,  if  their  manners  be  good  or  bad, 
examine  the  music  they  perform."  England  is 
eminently  the  home  of  the  oratorio.  Handel  and 
Mendelssohn  have  always  found  there  the  largest 
audience,  and  the  warmest  admirers.  She  has  also 
the  finest  I'rotestant  cathedral  service  in  the  world. 
Without  pretending  to  discnss  the  English  creative 
genius  in  art,  it  is  safe  to  conclude  that  a  taste  which 
has  grown  out  of  strong  moral  convictions  is  on  the 
whole  a  better  model  than  that  which  has  grown  out 
of  a  civilization  that  always  sleeps  upon  the  verge  of 
revolution. 

The  ultimate  direction  of  American  taste  is  scarcely 
yet  determined,  but  there  is  a  strong  element  in  our 
social  life  which  miist  find  its  best  expression  in  the 
style  of  music  of  which  the  organ  is  the  interpreter. 
A  large  organ  naturally  calls  for  a  large  choir.  This 
suggests  the  possibility  of  a  permanent  choral  society 
in  Chicago  in  connection  with  the  Musical  Conser- 
vatory, which,  sustained  by  a  large  organ,  may  bring 
out  the  great  oratorios  with  suitable  power.  With 
such  a  central  impulse,  and  a  broader  musical  educa- 
tion, other  choral  societies  would  naturally  spring  up 
through  the  country,  and  we  might  in  no  great  length 
of  time  hope  for  something  like  the  English  festivals, 
where  thousands  of  voices  join  in  the  grand  old  mas- 
ter-pieces with  a  thrilling  efl'ect  that  can  scarcely  be 
conceived,  and  the  hearing  of  which  forms  an  era  in 
a  life-time. 
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London. 

Cktstal  Palace.  The  beautiful  Palace,  to  help 
repair  the  ravages  by  fire,  took  a  benefit  on  its  own 
account  in  the  last  week  of  June.  An  enormous 
audience  filled  the  middle  traasept  and  the  galleries 
adjacent.  The  orchestra  was  filled  by  some  2500 
singers  and  players,  the  very  best  that  London  could 
bring  together.  Very  seldom  has  any  concert  united 
so  many  artists  of  the  highest  rank.  The  arrange- 
ments, as  at  the  Handel  Festivals,  were  superintended 
by  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society.  "The  Crystal 
Palace,"  as  the  Times  says,  "lias  done  a  world  of 
good  for  music,  and.it  is  only  right  that  a  moment  of 
need  musicians  should  come  forward  to  lend  a  help- 
ing hand  to  the  Crystal  Palace;"  which  they  all  did 
freely.  The  first  part  consisted  of  copious  selections 
from  Elijah,  Mr.  Costa  conducting.  According  to 
the  Times ; — 

"A  finer  execution  of  Elijah,  or  rather  of  those 
portions  of  Elijah  selected  for  performance,  was 
never  heard  in  this  country.  The  choruses  were 
superb,  from  "Help,  Lord  !"  sequel  to  the  inimitalile 
orchestral  overture,  to  "And  then  shall  your  light 
break  forth,"  the  natural  termination  of  the  oratorio 
and  also  of  Wednesday's  performance — one  proof 
among  many  of  the  admirable  discernment  with 
which  the  selection  had  been  made.  We  might  dwell 
upon  more  than  one  of  the  choral  performances — as, 
for  example,  "Baal,  we  cry  to  thee  !"  with  its  two 
wonderfully  chaiacterislic  companions,  "Hear  our 
cry,"  and  "Hear  and  answer,  Baal,"  "Blessed  are 
the  men,"  and  "lie  watching  over  Israel,"  which  in 
the  delicate  observance  of  light  and  shade  we  do  not 


remember  to  have  been  surpassed ;  and  last  and 
greatest  to  all,  "Thanks  be  to  God!  He  laveth  the 
thirsty  land,"  which  might  bear  comparison  with  the 
most  successful  achievements  at  any  of  the  Handel 
Festivals  ;  but  it  is  enough  to  extend  that  general 
and  hearty  commendation  which  is  the  just  due  of  a 
performance  almost  from  first  to  last  irreproachable. 
The  times,  too,  of  each  chorus  were  taken  to  absolute 
perfection.  How  the  solo  vocal  parts  were  sustained 
by  Mile.  Tietjens,  Mesdaraes  Kudersdorfif  and  Sain- 
ton-Dolby, Messrs.  Santley  and  Sims  Reeves,  may 
easily  be  imagined.  On  such  an  occasion  it  would 
be  out  of  place  to  criticize  the  performances  of  these 
distinguished  artists  ;  but,  happily,  they  brought  such 
excellent  goodwill  to  their  several  tasks  that,  under 
any  circumstances,  they  would  have  afforded  the 
most  exacting  critic  little  chance  of  exercising  his 
functions.  Enough  that  the  selection  from  the  two 
parts  oi  Elijah — a  very  liberal  one,  including  a  large 
majority  of  the  finest  pieces — was  heard  with  unquali- 
fied satisfaction  from  beginning  to  end ;  and  the 
only  regret  was  that,  under  such  unusual  conditions, 
the  whole  of  the  noblest  oratorio  of  modern  times 
could  not  bo  presented.  The  occasional  "practices" 
at  Exeter  Hall  of  the  "contingent  1,600,"  represent- 
ing the  quota  supplied  by  London  to  the  Handel 
Festival  Chorus,  have  borne  good  fruits. 

The  second  part  was  miscellaneous.  It  began 
with  such  a  performance  of  Auber's  overture  to 
Masaniello  as  would  have  made  its  composer  twenty 
years  younger  could  he  have  heard  it.  The  orchestra, 
some  4.50  strong,  played  as  one  man,  under  the 
energetic  beat  of  a  conductor  born  to  sway  the  move- 
ment of  vast  masses — the  orchestral  generalissimo  of 
Europe[!]  The  effect  was  "electiic."  The  overture 
was  called  for  again,  amid  a  storm  of  applause,  and 
repeated  with  the  same  precision  and  effect.  Another 
"sensation"  was  produced  immediately  afterwards 
by  Madame  Gri.si  in  "The  Minstrel  Boy."  The 
emphasis  and  meaning  thrown  into  this,  one  of  the 
grandest  of  Irish  melodies,  by  our  old  and  always 
vividly  remembered  favorite,  impressed  itself  on 
every  hearer,  and  an  encore  as  unanimous  as  it  was 
hearty  showed  how  thoroughly  her  eflforts  had  been 
appreciated.  Never  was  public  performer  received 
with  more  marked  and  significant  favor.  Then  came 
the  f^imiliar  duet,  "Crudel  perche,"  from  Mozart's 
Fiqaro,  sung  by  Madame  Lemmens-Sherrington  and 
Signor  Graziani,  as  it  has  so  frequently  been  sung 
for  the  delight  of  crowded  audiences  at  the  Royal 
Italian  Opera ;  and  then  Handel's  marvellously  bril- 
liant "Let  the  bright  Seraphim,"  executed  in  per- 
fection by  Mile.  Adelina  Patti,  with  Mr.  T.  Harper 
as  trumpet — a  performance  which  excited  the  never- 
failing  enthusiasm.  The  revolutionary  duet  from 
Masaniello,  sung  by  Signors  Naudin  and  Graziani, 
and  the  great  scene  of  Leonora  from  Fidelia,  in  which 
the  noble  voice  of  Madame  Maria  Vilda  was  heard 
with  fine  effijct,  followed  next,  and  were  succeeded  by 
Mr.  Costa's  beautiful  terzetto,  "Vanue  a  colei  che 
adoro,"  sung  by  Mile.  Adelina  Patti,  Signor  Mario, 
and  Mr.  Sims  Reeves.  This  was  one  of  the  most 
genuine  treats  of  the  day  ;  and  no  wonder  that  it 
should  be  unanimously  asked  for  again.  To  say 
nothing  of  Mile.  Patti,  whose  part  it  would  have  'oeen 
difficult  to  fill  so  well,  it  was  a  treat  to  hear  the 
greatest  of  Italian  and  the  greatest  of  English  tenors 
join  their  voices  together  in  a  piece  of  music  so  ad- 
mirably calculated  to  display  the  best  qualities  of 
each.  After  the  trio  came  Thalberg's  brilliant  piano- 
forte fantasia  on  "Home,  sweet  Home,"  played  by 
Madame  Arabella  Goddard,  as  she  had  played  it 
over  and  over  again,  and  received  with  the  favor  to 
which  she  has  always  been  accustomed  since  she  first 
helped  to  make  popular  this  very  popular  composi- 
tion. The  prayer  from  Rossini's  Mos^  in  Egilto, 
glorious  in  its  majestic  simplicity,  was  admirably 
given  by  the  choir  and  encored  as  a  matter  of  course. 
To  this  succeeded  the  air,  with  chorus,  "Com  fe 
gentil,"  from  Donizetti's  Don  Pasquale,  in  which 
Signor  Mario,  how  it  need  not  be  said,  sang  the  solo 
part;  "Hush,  ye  prettj' warbling  choir,"  from  Han- 
del's Acis  and  Galatea,  charmingly  sung  by  Madame 
Sherrington  (piccolo,  Mr.  Rockstro  ;)  the  magnificent 
air,  with  chorus,  "Sound  an  Alarm,"  from  the  same 
composer's  Jiulas  Muccabteus,  splendidly  declaimed 
by  Mr.  Sims  Reeves,  who  has  long  made  it  his  own  ; 
the  comic  trio  fi'om  Cimarosa's  Matrimonio  Se<jreto, 
with  Mesdames  Grisi,  Rudersdorff,  and  Sainton-Dol- 
by, as  Carolina,  Elizabetta,  and  Fidalma  ;  "0  ru.i- 
dier  than  the  cherry,"  given  with  his  accustomed 
spirit  and  gusto  by  Mr.  Santley  (flute,  Mr.  R.  S. 
Pratten  ;)  and,  to  conclude,  the  famous  trio,  with 
chorus,  "See  the  conquering  hero  comes,"  in  which 
the  solo  parts  were  undertaken  by  Mesdames  Sher- 
rington, Rudersdorff,  and  Sainton,  a  worthy  ending 
to  a  concert  almost  unparalleled-iu  variety  of  attrac- 
tion. The  only  regret  was  that  Mile.  Tietjens,  avIio 
had  delighted  everybody  present  with  her  singing  of 
"Hear   ye,  Irsael,"  and   "Holy!  Holy!"  in   Elijah, 
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hnd  nothing  pat  down  for  her  in  tlie  "miscellaneous" 
selection. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  remained  through  the  whole 
of  Elijah  and  until  about  the  middle  of  the  second 
part.  The  concert  was  a  brilliant  success,  and  it  is 
hoped  may  prove  of  substantial  advantage  to  the 
Crystal  Palace. 

Mme.  Arabella  Goddard.  The  London  pa- 
pers are  ringing  the  praises  of  their  favorite  pianist, 
for  giving  a  performance  restricted  to  a  selection  from 
Mendelssohn's  Lieder  ohne  Worte,  except  that  Mme. 
Sainton-Dolby  sang  songs  with  words  between  the 
four  groups  of  the  wordless,  each  containing  four. 

Opera.  At  Her  Majesty's,  the  Nilsson  had  ap- 
peared in  her  second  role,  Gounod's  Margaret,  and 
with  increase  of  admiration.  They  say  she  loses  all 
recollection  of  herself  in  the  Gretchen  of  Goethe. 
Mme.  Trobelli  was  the  Siebel ;  Sig.  Gardoni,  Faust ; 
and  Pandolfini,  Mephistopheles. — The  succeeding 
pieces  wero  the  Huguenots,  Faust  again,  Traviata 
again,  and  then  the  long  promised  "Forza  del  Desti- 
no,"  followed  by  Faust,  Martha,  Faust,  &e.,  &c. 

At  Covent  Garden,  meanwhile,  they  had  Son- 
namhula,  with  Patti ;  Don  Carlos  again  ;  La  Favorita, 
with  Lucca,  Mario  and  Graziani ;  L'Africaine  ;  Don 
Giovanni ;  11  Barbiere ;  Faust ;  Crispino,  with  repeti- 
tions of  some  of  these.  Gounod's  Romeo  et  Juliette  is 
in  rehearsal. 

Of  Verdi's  "La  Forza"  we  have  already  copied 
one  description,  strongly  condemnatory  of  the  plot. 
Another  critic  says  : 

In  ghastly,  fierce,  and  strained  combinations  like 
this,  Signor  Verdi  revels,  but  sometimes  without  even 
such  inspiration  as  animates  his  better  music.  In 
"La  Forza"  all  is  violence  and  elaboration.  Hardly 
a  trait  of  pure  individual  melody  is  to  be  found  from 
the  first  to  the  last ;  but  in  place  of  it,  either  repro- 
ductions of  the  most  faded  form  of  commonplace 
Italian  cabaletta,  or  passages  with  some  interval  affec- 
tedly omitted  (for  the  disappointment  of  the  ear,) 
which  have  not  the  excuse  of  French  Opera  man- 
nerism, since  that  belongs  to  the  style  of  the  coun- 
try. Halevy  would  have  been  untrue  to  his  birthplace 
had  it  not  been  mannered.  Signor  Verdi  is  nntrue 
to  Busseto,  his  Italian  home,  because  he  is  so.  There 
is  considerable  ingenuity  in  some  of  the  accompani- 
ments, which,  after  all,  are  merely  (in  opera)  sub- 
sidiary concealments  of  the  meagreness  of  the  melody. 
Those  to  Dan  Alvaro's  great  air  are  violent,  lurid, 
with  a  certain  originality  in  them  which  reminds  us 
of  Weber's  spread  pianoforte  phrases.  But  that  the 
matter  so  elaborately  dressed  was  not  worth  cooking, 
we  are  satisfied,  and  even  in  this  branch  of  his  labor 
Signor  Verdi  is  as  often  audacious  and  experimental 
as  successful.  The  best  number  in  the  opera — 
indeed,  one  of  the  best  pieces  which  Signor  Verdi  has 
ever  written — is  the  Quintet  with  double  chorus,  No. 
9,  Act  2.  There  is  a  certain  dry  humor  in  the  music 
given  to  Fra  Melitone,  which,  by  the  way,  is  exceed- 
ingly well  wrought  out  by  M.  Gassier.  The  Taran- 
tella, No.  25,  is  spirited  ;  but  we  could  not  easily 
name  anything  more  commonplace  than  the  gipsy's 
rataplan  song  and  chorus.  One  or  two  other  con- 
certed pieces,  in  the  writer's  peculiar  style,  should  be 
mentioned,  but  none  equal  those  in  "Nabucco," 
"Ernani"  and  "II  Travatore."  There  is  no  want  of 
earnestness  in  him  ;  but  blundering  in  the  dark  and 
walking  forward  in  the  bright  light  of  day,  imply 
different  conditions  of  culture  and  progress.  We 
may  return  to  these  Verdi  operas  again,  since  "be 
they  white,  or  be  they  black"  (as  the'nursery  rhyme 
hath  it),  they  are  the  works  of  one  of  the  few  living 
men  who  have  the  ear  of  Europe,  and,  as  such,  claim 
deliberate  consideration.  But  return  does  not  imply 
becoming  inured  to  defects  and  extravagances  belong- 
ing to  d  time  of  false  taste  and  decay.  The  perform- 
ance at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre  is,  in  many  respects, 
as  good  as  conld  possibly  be  obtained  for  a  work  so 
violent  and  so  complicated.  Mile.  Tietjens  and 
Signor  Mongini  were  cut  out  by  Nature  to  sing 
Signor  Verdi's  music,  and  did  their  best.  Mme. 
Trebelli  Bettini  gave  the  voluble  music  of  PreziosiUa, 
the  gipsy,  very  well — as  she  always  does  ;  but  the 
part  is  written  inconsiderately  high  in  more  than  one 
passage.  OfM.  Gassicr's  excellent  performance  we 
have  spoken.  Mr.  Tom  Holder  and  Herr  Roki- 
tansky  were  out  of  tune.  Due  care  had  been  taken 
to  prepare  the  opera,  and  the  public  received  it  well. 
Wiiether  the  success  is  to  last  or  not  remains  to  be 
seen .  • 


Ella's  Musical  Union.  The  sixth  Matindo 
(June  18)  was  made  famous  by  the  first  performance 
since  1859  of  Anton  Rubinstein,"  the  greatest  of 
living  pianists"  (in  the  opinion  of  the  Orchestra),  a 
"composer  of  a  vast  collection  of  important  works  for 
the  theatre  and  concert  room."  Vieuxtemps  also 
took  part,  with  Ries  for  second  violin,  Goffrie  and 
Hahn  viole,  and  Jacquard  violoncello  ;  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  Orchestra,  there  never  was  anything  so  fine 
as  their  rendering  of  the  following  programme  : 

Quartet,  B  flat,  No.  69 Haydn.      ■ 

Trio,  C  minor  (Op.  66) Mendelssohn. 

Quintet  in  C  (Op.  29) Beetlioven. 

Nocturne,  D  flat Chopin. 

Capriccio,  No.  3  (Op.  16),  A  minor Mendelssohn. 

Tarantella,  B  minor A.  Rubinstein. 

Philharmonic.  The  seventh  concert  of  the  Old 
Society  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  yet  given. 
The  selections  were :  Symphony,  No.  1,  in  E  flat, 
Spohr ;  Prceludiura  and  Benedictus  from  Beetho- 
ven's great  Mass  in  D,  sung  by  Mile.  Tietjens,  Mile. 
Drasdil,  Messrs.  Morgan  and  Santley,  with  violin 
obligato  by  Mr.  Blagrove ;  Scenes  from  Freyschiitz, 
by  Tietjens;  Beethoven's  Choral  Fantasia,  the  piano 
part  by  Mme.  Arabella  Goddard  ;  and  for  Part  Sec- 
ond, Mendelssohn's  "Walpurgia  Night." 

The  third  and  fourth  of  Dr.  Wylde's  excellent 
New  Philharmonic  Concerts,  in  St.  George's  Hall, 
were  as  attractive  as  either  of  their  predecessors.  At 
the  third  we  had  Mendelssohn's  earliest  published 
symphony — the  one  in  C  minor,  a  marvellous  work, 
the  age  at  which  it  was  composed  taken  into  con- 
sideration. Dr.  Wylde  had  the  good  taste  to  perform 
the  original  scherzo  in  this  symphony,  instead  of  the 
one  arranged  from  the  Ottetto  by  Mendelssohn,  at  the 
instigation  of  the  Philharmonic  Society.  The  over- 
tures were  Cherubini's  Anaa-eon  and  Weber's  Oheron, 
both  executed  with  remarkable  vigor.  Beethoven's 
fourth  pianoforte  concerto  was  played  in  his  most 
finished  manner  by  Mr.  Halle,  who  introduced,  in 
the  first  and  last  movements,  the  composer's  own 
cadences.  Vocal  music  was  contributed  by 
the  young  and  promising  Miss  Abbott  and  Mile. 
Pauline  Lucca,  the  last  of  whom  was  compelled  to 
repeat  the  "Jewel-song"  from  Gounod's  Faust. 

Ai  the  fourth  concert  the  symphony  was  that  of 
Mendelssohn  in  A  minor  (the  "Scotch,")  very  finely 
played,  and  the  scherzo  encored  unanimously.  Mr. 
Henry  Holmes,  one  of  the  best  of  our  English  violin- 
ists, gave  Spohr's  so-called  "Dramatic  Concerto" 
with  remarkable  neatness  and  brilliancy  of  execution, 
and  with  well-merited  success.  There  were  two  con- 
certos in  this  richly  varied  programme — the  other 
beingBeetlioven's  fifth  and  greatest  for  the  pianoforte, 
which  Madame  Arabella  Goddard  has  essayed  so 
frequently  in  public  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  say 
more  than  that  she  played  it  with  her  accustomed 
brilliancy  and  deep  poetic  feeling  and  was  unani- 
mously called  back  into  the  orchestra  at  the  termina- 
tion. The  overtures  were  Meyerbeer's  elaborate  and 
highly  dramatic  prelude  to  his  brother,  Michael 
Beer's,  tragedy  of  Struens^e,  and  a  new  "Festal  over- 
ture," in  C,  by  Mr.  T.  M.  Mudie,  an  English  com- 
poser about  whom,  of  late  years,  we  have  heard  too 
little.  Mr.  Mudie  is  in  every  sense  a  distinguished 
musician,  and  his  overture,  though  placed  at  the  end 
of  the  concert,  created  a  real  impression.  Its  plan 
is  unambitious  and  its  style  proportionately  light ; 
but  it  everywhere  shows  the  hand  of  a  master,  both 
in  its  orchestration  and  the  conduct  of  its  details. 
Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  earlier  composi- 
tions of  Mr.  Mudie,  more  especially  his  symphonies 
in  B  flat,  F,  and  D,  his  quintet  in  C  minor,  and  his 
vocal  settings  of  some  of  Pefrarca's  sonnets,  could 
hardly  have  been  surprised  at  this  ;  on  the  contrary, 
their  only  surprise  must  have  been  that  a  musician 
thus  accomplished  and  endowed  should  in  these  times 
of  progress  obtain  so  few  opportunities  of  hearing. 
Dr.  Wylde,  however,  has  proved  himself  an  adven- 
turous explorer,  and  one  of  these  days,  perhaps,  may 
favor  us  with  one  of  Mr.  Mudie's  symphonies.  The 
vocal  music  at  this  concert  was  contributed  by  Mile. 
Sinico  and  Signor  Gassier — the  first  of  whom  was 
loudly  encored  after  her  spirited  delivery  of  the 
Polacca  of  Annchen,  from  Weber's  Der  FreischUtz — 
well  known  to  frequenters  of  Her  Majesty's  Theatre. 
At  the  fifth  and  last  concert  (on  Wednesd.ay  night) 
the  symphony  was  Beethoven's  No.  7,  the  concertos 
Humrael's  in  A  flat  for  pianoforte,  played  by  Miss 
Kate  Roberts,  one  of  Dr.  Wylde's  most  promising 
pupils,  and  Mendelssohn's  for  violin,  by  Herr  Alter; 
the  overtures  wei-e  that  of  Signor  Schira  to  his  opera, 
Nicolo  del  Lapi,  and  Weber's  characteristic  Preciosa. 
The  singers  were  Madame  Trobelli-Bettini  and  Sig- 


nor Mongini,  from  Her  Majesty's  Theatre.  Signor 
Schira's  spirited,  brilliant,  and  dramatic  overture  was 
finely  played,  and  the  composer  loudly  called  forward 
at  the  end. — Musical  World. 

Mr.  Halle's  Pianoforte  Recitals,  in  St. 
James's  Hall,  become  more  and  more  interesting  as 
they  proceed.  The  introduction  at  each  of  one  of 
the  sonatas  of  Schubert  has  proved  a  most  interesting 
feature.  Next  to  the  sonatas  of  Beethoven  those  of 
Schubert  rank  indisputably  highest  for  originality 
and  rich  variety  of  invention.  Schubert  has  only  left 
ten  such  works,  but  each  in  its  way  is  a  masterpiece. 
At  the  fifth  recital  (yesterday  week,)  Mr.  Halld 
played  the  sonata  in  A  minor,  Op.  14-3,  which,  like 
its  companions,  was  not  published  till  after  the  death 
of  the  composer — and  which  the  publishers  inscribed 
to  Mendelssohn,  who,  doubtless,  would  have  prefer- 
red that  compliment  from  Schubert  himself.  This 
sonata,  a  strange  work  in  plan,  but  grand  and  forcible 
in  expression,  was  finely  played,  and  thoroughly  ap- 
preciated by  Mr.  Halle's  select  audience.  Another 
great  attraction  in  the  new  series  of  "Recitals"  is  the 
introduction  at  each  of  a  sonata  for  pianoforte  and 
violoncello,  the  post  of  violoncello  being  held  by  that 
unrivalled  perforiher  Signor  Piatti.  The  five  sonatas 
of  Beethoven  for  those  instruments  have  now  been  all 
given,  the  one  on  Friday  week  being  the  second  of 
Op.  102  (in  D,)  dedicated  by  the  composer  to  his 
constant  friend  and  patron  the  Countess  Erdody. 
Tne  last  movement  of  this — an  elaborately  construc- 
ed  fugue — is  reckoned  among  the  Beethoven  puzzles  ; 
but,  in  the  hands  of  two  such  players  as  Mr.  Halle 
and  Signor  Piatti,  it  comes  out  with  crystalline  clear- 
ness. The  Beethoven  sonatas  being  exhausted,  the 
two  by  Mendelssohn  are  included  at  the  sixth  and 
seventh  "Recitals"  respectively. 

Paris. 

Nearly  all  the  music  of  late  hag  centered  upon  the 
Great  Exposition;  for  instance:  Julij  \st,t\ie  Fes- 
tival of  Peace,  with  solemn  distribution  of  the  prizes  : 
Rossini's  Hymn  of  "Peace,"  With  six  great  bells  and 
firing  of  cannon. — July  ith.  Great  Exposition  Con- 
cert, conducted  by  Hainl,  with  550  orchestra  players 
and  500  Chorus  singers  :  the  Iphigemia  overture  with 
a  new  conclusion  by  Halevy  (instead  of  Wagner's  ;) 
Hymn  "to  France,"  by  Berlioz ;  Choruses  from 
Judas  Maccabceus ;  the  Prize  Cantata,  by  M.  St. 
Saens,  &c. — On  the  5th  and  7th,  Festival  Concerts 
of  the  French  Orpheonistes  ("male  singing  societies.) 
— On  the  8th,  international  competition  of  male  sing- 
ing societies ;  6000  singers,  including  340  French 
societies,  the  "Polyhymnia"  from  Cologne,  the 
"Legia"  from  Liege,  the  "Orlando  Lasso"  from 
Halle,  the  "Tonicsol-fa"  from  England,  the  "Ceci- 
lians"  from  Geneva,  &c. — 14th,  grand  competition  of 
brass  instruments,  4000  blowers. — 15th  and  16th, 
competition  of  JBarmonie-mnsic ;  and  on  the  2l3t, 
international  competition  of  12  military  corps. 

This  is  the  eccentric  title  given  by  Rossini  to  his 
wonderful  Hymn,  a  childish  effort  of  his  old  age 
apparently,  and  which  (by  all  accounts)  was  not  im- 
pressive, and  contained  nothing  to  prevent  its  being 
forgotten  as  soon  as  it  was  heard  : 
A  NAPOLEON  III. 

ET 

A  SON  VAILLANT  PEUPLE. 


H  Y  M  N  E 
AVEC  ACCOMPAKnUENT  A  GRAND  ORCHESTRE  ET  BITISIQUE  MILITAIRE, 

Pour  baryton  (solo),  un  PONTIEE, 

Chceur  de  Grands  Pretres, 

Cho3ur  de  Vivandi^res,  de  Soldats,  et  de  Peuple. 

A  la  fin 

DAKSE,  CLOCHES,  TAMBOURS  ET  CANONS, 
Excusez  du  peu!! 
G.  ROSSINI. 
Passy.  1867.  Paroles  d'E.  Pacini. 

A  contemporary  states  that  M.  Gounod  has  under- 
taken as  the  subject  of  his  next  opera  no  story  less 
painful  than  that  of  "Francesca  da  Rimini."  We 
cannot  but  feel  concern  at  this.  Convinced  as  he 
must  be  of  his  rare  power  in  love-tragedy,  he  might 
wisely  recollect  that  its  demands  are  great,  not  mere- 
ly as  calling  for  novelty  in  the  treatment  of  a  subject 
essentially  monotonous,  but  that  these  mournful 
stories  claim  actors  and  actresses  of  a  charm  and 
accomplishment  which  are,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
exceptional.  What  has  become  of  the  comic  opera 
which  he  was  to  have  written  for  the  Ope'ra  Comique  ? 
That  M.  Gounod  has  a  fine  vein  of  humor  was  clearly 
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displayed  in  his  "Medecin  ;"  that  he  is  a  delicate 
master  of  what  may  be  called  Shandian  pathos  (in 
default  of  a  better  epithet)  is  proved  in  his  settings  of 
Beranger's  songs,  where  the  music  (this  is  saying 
much)  adds  to  the  words  a  beauty  equal  to  their  own. 
The  world  would  rather  have  a  good  opera  of  mezso 
caraltere  than  the  most  high  flown  illustration  of  any 
episode  in  the  Divina  Coramedia. — At/ienceum. 

Germany. 

Hii,i>EsnEiM.  The  Musical  World  {hondon)  has 
the  following  letter ; 

J.  S.  Bach's  M,iUhdns  Passion  was  lately  performed 
in  St.  Michael's  Church,  Hlldeshcim,  with  the  most 
gratifying  success.  That  such  a  performance  was 
possible  in  a  town  no  bigger  than  ours  speaks  volumes 
for  the  ability  and  energy  of  Herr  Nick,  who,  for  the 
last  ten  years,  has  devoted  himself  to  the  cause  of  art 
here,  and  worked  up  the  Vocal  Association  under  his 
guidance  to  a  state  of  great  eflFectiveness.  Herr  Nick 
was  ably  supported  by  bis  professional  visitors. 
Mme.  Joa<*biin  sang  the  contralto  music  very  finely; 
her  ex''Cnfion  of  the  air  in  the  second  part,  the  ohli- 
galo  violin  accompaniment  being  undertaken  by  no 
less  an  artist  than  Herr  Joachim  himself,  produced 
more  than  ordinary  effect.  The  other  solo  parts  were 
given  by  a  fair  amateur  of  this  town,  Herr  Denner, 
from  Cassel  Herr  Bletzmacher,  from  Hanover,  and 
Herr  R.  Greber,  formerly  of  Weimar. — At  a  party 
after  the  concert,  Herr  Joachim  gave  as  toast :  "May 
the  hroolc  of  the  most  lofty  sacred  art,  which  has  at 
last  flowed  to  Hildesheim,  never  dry  up,  but  ever 
contirme  to  extend  its  vivifying  waters  !"  To  un- 
derstand the  above,  the  non-German  scholar  must  be 
informed  that  the  German   for  "brook"  is  "Bach." 

Berlin. — The  opera  will  open  here  in  the  begin- 
ning of  AuLMist  with  Auber's  Part  du  Diahle.  The 
principal  character  will  be  sustained  by  Mile.  Griin. 
— A  monumental  stone  has  been  erected  to  the 
memory  of  Mile,  de  Ahna,  whose  premature  death 
was  so  great  a  loss  to  the  art.  The  artists  of  the 
Royal  Theatre  organized  a  musical  festival  for  the 
occasion. 

GoTHA. — Spohr's  oratorio  of  Die  lp.t:ten  Dinge  was 
performed  under  the  direction  of  Herr  Wandersleb 
at  the  concert  for  the  Freiligrath  Fund. 

Leipsic— A  new  opera,  Faustina  Hasse,  by  Herr 
Louis  Schubert,  of  Dresden,  is  to  be  given  here  next 
season. 

Halle. — The  Singacademic  gave  a  performance 
of  Handel's  A/exaudei'^s  Feast  at  the  commencement 
of  the  present  month. 

The  Coronation  Mass  of  the  Abbd  Liszt,  performed 
at  Buda  the  other  day,  says  the  Gazette  Musicale, 
produced  a  great  effect.  It  is  written  in  a  style  dif- 
fering from  that  of  the  Gran  Mass.  In  it  the  orches- 
tra plays  the  most  important  part.  A  singularity  is 
to  be  noticed  in  the  "Credo,"  sung  in  plain  song  as 
at  the  Church  of  the  Dominicans  at  Rome,  and  sim- 
ply accompanied  by  the  organ,  which  follows  the 
voices  almost  constantly  without  harmony. 


itoigljfs  Iffurnal  of  Slusir. 
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About  Fugues. 

An  old  contributor  gives  us  to-day  another  of 
his  very  clear  and  methodical  papers  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Musical  Form.  For  the  most  part  he  puts 
things  in  their  right  relation,  but  there  is  one 
point  on  which  we  think  his  remarks  are  likely  to 
mislead.  He  calls  the  Fugue  a  ^^quasi  Art- 
form  ;"  and  by  his  development  of  the  statement 
it  appears  that  the  quasi  is  meant  to  qualify  equal- 
ly the  term  Art  and  the  term  Form ;  that  is,  he 
denies  that  a  Fugue  has  form  and  that  it  proper- 
ly falls  within  the  sphere  of  Art.  We  respect- 
fully put  in  a  few  hints  in  plea  for  arrest  of  judg- 
ment. 

1.  Is  the  rank  of  a  work  of  Art  to  be  "meas- 
ured by  its  pathos,  or  expression,"  and  that 
only  ?  Can  you  not  with  a  moment's  thought 
recall  a  hundred  of  the  choicest  pieces  of  such 


artists  as  Beethoven,  Mozart,  Mendelssohn,  &c., 
not  characterized  at  all  by  pathos  ?  Expression 
they  of  course  have,  but  not  in  that  sense.  What 
shall  we  say  of  the  Mendelssohn  Fairy  Music  ? 
what  of  the  Zauherflole  overture  ?  what  of  a 
thousand  exquisite  things  in  hearing  which  heart, 
soul,  imagination  wander  free,  float  in  delicious 
reverie,  forget  the  emo'ions  of  the  hour,  with  all 
that  is  simply  personal  or  dramatic,  lose  the  sense 
of  time  and  seem  to  realize  eternity  ?  Much  of 
the  purest,  truest  music  simply  sets  the  soul  free, 
and  gives  play  to  an  inner  spiritual  life,  which  is 
as  much  deeper  than  particular  emotions,  as 
these  are  deeper  than  cold  formalism.  It  would 
be  nearer  to  the  fact  to  say :  the  measure  of  a 
work  of  Art,  in  Music  as  in  other  arts,  is  its 
spirit,  its  character,  meaning,  genius, — all  sum- 
med up  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word  Beauty. 
Expression  of  course  (if  not  defined  by  mere 
pathos  or  emotion)  is  an  excellent  criterion  of 
genuineness  and  worth  in  any  Art.  But  how 
many  persons  fail  to  find  expression  in  that  which 
happens  to  express  something  more  or  other  than 
they  may  have  experienced  !  Bach  put  his  life 
into  his  Fugues  (inasmuch  as  he  mostly  wrote  in 
the  fugue  style)  ;  if  you  feel  no  life,  no  quicken- 
ing soul  there,  does  it  never  occur  to  you  that 
Bach  possibly  had  something  deeper  to  express, 
some  most  sincere  e.xperience,  some  finer  con- 
sciousness, then  you  in  your  most  tuneful  mood 
have  felt  the  need  of  tones  or  words  for  ?  Can 
you  not  trust  the  mystical  charm  of  beauty,  that 
which  haunts  us  in  many  a  piece  of  music  of 
which  it  would  be  hard  or  worse  than  idle  to  try 
to  say  what  it  was  meant  to  express  ?  Why  not 
own  its  power,  its  charm,  as  we  do  that  of  Na- 
ture, of  the  waves  rolling  in  on  the  beach  (there 
is  fugue  for  you  !)  of  the  broad  landscape,  the 
still  night  air,  influences  which  takes  possession 
of  our  souls,  and  yet  we  cannot  analyze  or  un- 
derstand them  any  better  than  a  simple  listener 
understands  a  Bach  fugue,  though  it  stir  him  to 
the  depths  of  his  soul  and  lift  him  above  himself 
into  the  breath  of  higher  life  ?  To  be  sure  one 
great  secret  of  the  charm  of  Nature  is,  that  she 
sympathizes  with  all  our  soul's  sweetest,  grandest, 
most  unalterable  secrets,  all  our  best  moods  and 
aspirations.  Well,  just  so  does  a  true  piece  of 
music,  in  that  form  which  we  maintain  to  be  the 
most  spiritual  of  all,  the  Fugue,  or  at  least  a 
piece  conceived  and  wrought  out  in  the  spirit  of 
the  fugue  form,  a  Fugue  which  has  genius  in  it, 
like  those  of  Bach,  and  not  a  mechanically  made 
one  (for  mechanical  imitations  should  not  count 
in  any  kind  of  art,) — just  so  does  such  a  Fugue, 
even  though  we  cannot  analyze  its  technical 
structure,  seem  to  sympathize  with  the  soul  of 
the  listener  who  is  otherwise  prepared  and  open 
to  the  influence  as  he  is  to  that  of  Nature. 

2.  Much  more  so  if,  besides  the  spiritual 
susceptibility  or  inward  rapport,  one  has  analyzed 
and  studied ;  has  learned  to  trace  the  leading 
theme,  the  secondary  subject,  throughout  the 
tangled  web,  to  recognize  the  imitations,  the  re- 
lated thoughts  and  phrases,  the  climax  of  deve- 
lopment, the  close  and  rapid  gathering  in  of  all 
the  motives  at  the  end,  &c.  No  poetic  mind  finds 
Nature  loses  beauty  by  any  study  of  which  his 
poor  faculties  are  capable  ;  on  the  contrary,  the 
nearer  we  come  lo  her  the  more  we  feel.  And 
so  it  is  with  a  fine  Fugue,  that  has  genius  in  it. 
The  fact  that  its  structure  is  technical,  that  it  is 
governed  by  stricter  laws  than  other  forms,  that 


the  melodic  motives  are  short  and  few,  does  not 
preclude  being  also  a  great  deal  more  than  that, 
does  not  empty  it  of  such  live  soul  and  genius  as 
there  may  be  in  its  author ;  nay,  if  he  be  master 
of  the  art  as  Bach  was,  it  may  become  second 
nature  to  him,  he  will  revel  in  it  as  a  native  lan- 
guage, pliant  to  his  every  mood,  and  the  product 
will  be  as  spontaneous  as  a  snatch  of  song — to 
such  a  master.  The  first  question,  after  all,  is 
that  of  genius.  The  next  is  that  of  culture,  mas- 
tery of  tools,  economy  of  means  ;  and  this  leads 
us  to  consider 

3.  The  Fugue  as  an  Art  form.  According 
to  Mr.  Mathews,  "  the  Fugue,  as  to  its  correla- 
tion of  periods,  has  no  determinate  form  ;  it  is  a 
fantasy."  But  a  fantasy,  as  surely  as  it  has 
genius,  has  form  of  some  kind  ;  if  you  cannot 
find  it  in  any  code  of  laws,  it  is  a  law  unto  itself. 
Strange  that  what  is  objected  to  as  being  all  law 
Cmere  contrapuntal  skill  and  patience)  should  be 
suddenly  so  outlawed  !  The  Fugue,  we  venture 
to  suggest,  is  the  vital  principle  of  musical  form  ; 
it  is  the  prime  secret  of  all  form,  the  very  soul  of 
it.  W^hatever  music  does  not  more  or  less  imply 
the  Fugue  principle,  though  it  need  not  be  strict 
Fugue,  is  likely  to  be  poor  and  shallow  music. 
For  Fugue  is  simply  development,  the  logical 
unfolding  of  what  is  latent  in  a  germ,  or  theme. 
It  is  a  music  what  the  spiral  law  of  growth  is  in 
the  plant.  It  has  its  correspondences  in  other 
arts  ;  in  nothing  perhaps  so  strikingly  as  in  those 
wonderful  creations  of  Architecture,  which  are 
the  farthest  removed  from  mere  mechanics  and 
geometry,  which  speak  most  to  the  soul  and  the 
imagination  and  almost  seem  alive  and  growing, 
yearning,  soaring  upward  as  we  look  at  them,  the 
old  Gothic  Churches.  There  is  the  Fugue  in 
visible,  solid  form  ;  the  same  precision  in  detail^ 
the  same  endless  echoing  and  imitation  of  motives 
and  parts  of  motives,  phrases,  with  quaint  parti- 
culars, a  thousand  painted  arches,  clustered 
columns,  spires  and  ornaments,  all  aspiring,  grow- 
ing to  a  climax,  yet  to  the  mind  still  hinting 
further  growth,  still  seeming  in  the  process  of 
becoming,  never  absolutely  ; — utmost  finish  in  de- 
tail mechanically,  actually,  but  ideally  suggesting 
still  the  infinite,  the  unattainable  in  time.  This 
suggestion  of  the  Infinite  is  what  we  would  call 
the  expression  of  the  Fugue.  (But  mind,  it  must 
be  a  fugue  of  genius).  So  too  it  has  its  counter- 
types,  or  shall  we  say  its  phototypes  in  Nature  ; 
in  the  waves  rolling  up  the  beach,  in  the  waves 
that  run  along  a  field  of  grain  before  the  wind, 
in  the  tongues  of  flame  losing  themselves  and 
reappearing  as  it  all  soars  and  seeks  the  sky. 

Yes,  in  music  the  Fugue  is  the  perfect  type  of 
unity  in  variety.  It  is  Nature's  own  law ;  the 
true  instinct  of  genius  felt  it  out,  obeyed  it  un- 
consciously by  the  inmost  necessity  of  Art  and  of 
its  own  soul.  True  to  nature,  genius  could  not 
do  otherwise  ;  it  was  simply  letting  germs,  seed- 
thoughts  (motives,  themes  we  call  them  techni- 
cally) grow.  To  be  bound  always  strictly  to  the 
Fugue  form  is  pedantry ;  but  not  to  know  it,  not 
to  feel  it,  not  to  imply  it  even  in  free  composi- 
tion, is  to  forsake  the  real  fount  of  inspiration. 
All  the  great  composers,  the  real  creators,  whose 
works  live  forever, — Beethoven  for  instance,  who 
seldom  wrote  fugues  as  such — working  by  a  true 
instinct  with  Nature  and  the  divine  laws  of  essen- 
tial form,  or  unity,  still  imply  the  Fugue  in  what- 
ever form  they  write  ;  they  have  its  secret  in 
thtm,  its  law  is  in   their   hearts,  the   soul   ot    all 
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their  method  ;  only  they  are  so  familiar  with  it 
that  they  need  not  literally  present  it.  It  lay  at 
the  basis  of  their  culture.  No  one  is  fairly  mas- 
ter of  the  free  forms  until  he  is  master  of  the 
Fugue.  That  it  is,  wherever  there  is  harmony, 
wherever  there  is  more  than  one  part,  it  is  essen- 
tial to  true  art  that  the  parts  move  individually, 
that  there  be  some  contrapuntal  texture  ;  now 
all  counterpoint  implies  fugue  at  bottom. 

4.  And  now  we  see  why  one  never  exhausts 
the  interest  of  a  good  fugue.  There  may  be 
mechanical,  dry  fugues  ;  but  there  are  also  live 
ones;  a  live  one  never  gets  hacknied,  never  dogs 
and  persecutes  the  mind  like  popular  melodies 
when  too  much  ventilated  through  street  organs 
and  the  like.  For  it  treats, its  theme,  developes, 
serves  it  up  in  such  a  way,  as  to  make  it  a  per- 
petual renovation  and  illustration  of  itself;  and 
so  invests  it  with  perennial  youth  and  freshness ; 
it  can  no  more  bore  you  now,  than  can  the 
themes,  the  motives,echoed  and  repeate<l  through- 
out the  whole  upward  floating,  spirit-like  mass  of 
a  Strassburg  or  Cologne  Cathedral.  All  its  pos- 
sibilities of  repetition  are  provided  for,  anticipa- 
ted in  this  structural  development,  this  contra- 
puntal transfiguration,  lifting  it  beyond  reach  of 
the  curse  of  commonplace,  so  that  it  cannot  spoil. 
Right  healthy  music  are  the  fugues  of  Baeh,  and 
hearty  too.  And  this  brings  us  back  again  to 
expression. 

5.  If  Fugues  were  merely  "intellectual;" 
wholly  out  of  the  sphere  of  feeling,  sentiment, 
expression,  they  would  all  affect  us  very  much 
alike.  On  the  contrary  they  differ  in  charac- 
ter, in  mood,  in  sentiment,  as  widely  as  songs 
differ,  or  rondos,  or  Sonatas.  Take  the  "  Well- 
tempered  Clavichord  "  alone  ;  it  furnishes  varie- 
ties of  many  sorts.  Some  of  its  fugues  are  pro- 
foundly solemn  and  religious ;  some  win  you  to 
a  mood  of  calm  and  dreamy  reverie  :  some  to  a 
musing  melancholy ;  some  bespeak  a  sad  and 
contrite  heart;  others  leap  like  a  fountain  in  the 
sunshine  ;  here  and  there  is  one  fairy- like  enough 
for  Mendelssohn  ;  others  are  triumphant,  bold, 
full  of  resolve.  Some  are  impassioned,  agitato 
movement;  but  in  the  most  the  soul  possesses 
itself  in  a  serene  tranquility.  Healthy  arid  strong 
they  are  as  a  rule,  and  at  the  same  time  refined 
and  spiritual.  Of  course  they  breathe  the  spirit 
of  their  maker, — those  which  are  not  made  me- 
chanically. These  were  made  poetically  ;  there 
is  tenderness,  there  is  heartfelt  piety,  there  are 
felicities  of  fancy,  there  is  imagination  in  the 
fugues  of  Bach.  Or  take  Mozart's  Overture  to 
the  "  Magic  Flute :  it  there  no  poetry,  no  ro- 
mance, more  of  the  genial  Mozart  temper  there  ? 
Why  multiply  examples? 

"  But  "  the  noblest  mission  of  music,"  you  say, 
"  is  to  express  emotion."  Is  not  here  emotion  ? 
And  is  the  emotion,  or  rather  the  sentiment,  the 
feeling,  the  spirit,  any  the  less  real  because  "in- 
tellect" goes  with  it  V  Are  intellectual  emotions 
less  pure,  less  real,  less  exquisite  than  simple 
emotions  without  intellectuality,  which  so  readily 
run  out  into  shallow  sentimentalism  ? 

6.  Here  remark  an  unconscious  confusion  of 
ideas  in  the  writer  of  "  Musical  Form,"  misled 
by  his  own  terms.  Because  to  write  or  under- 
stand a  Fugue  requires  exercise  of  thought,  of 
close  technical  analysis  applied  to  its  elements 
and  form,  (and  so  does  a  Sonata,  or  any  other 
complex  form),  he  becomes  alarmed  with  the 
notion  that  the  Fugue  proposes  toexpress  thoughts 
I'ideas"  (other  than  musical  ones),  thus  enteiins 
into  vain  rivalry  with  speech  !  That  is  quite 
another  thing.  We  have  seen  instances  of  that 
foolish  pretention  on  the  part  of  free,  non-con- 
tra-puntal,  non-classical  composers;  but  who 
ever  heard  of  a  "  programme  Fugue  "  ?  No, 
just  herein  is  the  Fugue  truer  than  any  other 
form  to  the  purely  musical  mission  of  music,  less 
guilty  of  the   sin    of  stepping   down   from   this 


"higher  plane"  of  music  pure,  having  no  end 
outside  of  itself,  no  end  but  music,  to  try  to  do 
the  work  of  other  arts  or  languages;  except  in 
the  case  of  vocal  fugues,  like  Handel's  choruses, 
or  Bach's,  where  there  is  a  text  to  be  illustrated, 
and  these  our  essayist  approves  and  counts  them 
"real  art-works." 


The  Orpheus  Musical  Society  had  their  annual 
picnic  at  Fresh  Pond  on  Monday  last,  and  was  well 
represented  by  its  active  and  passive  members  and 
their  ladies  The  full  Germania  band  furnished  dance 
and  promenade  music  interpersed  with  part  songs  by 
the  Society.  The  pavilion  was  titstefully  decorated 
for  the  occasion  by  Mr.  Roeth.  The  festivities  were 
prolonged  till  about  nine  in  the  evening,  the  full  moon 
illuminating  the  grove,  aided  by  Chinese  lanterns. 

Northampton,  Mass.  A  Festival  Concert  was 
given  in  this  beautiful  old  town  on  the  llth  inst.,  by 
the  Northampton  Choral  Union,  assisted  by  the  East 
Hampton  Musical  Societv  and  an  Orchestra  of  27 
instruments,  including  the  Mendelssohn  Quintette 
Club.  Mr.  T.  W.  Meekins  was  Director.  The  first 
part  of  the  programme  consisted  of  Mendelssohn's 
Cantata,  "The  First  "Walpurgis  Night,"  with  a 
printed  symopsis  on  the  bills,  apparently  condensed 
from  a  description  in  this  Journal  a  few  years  ago. 
We  are  told  that  the  performance  was  highly  success- 
ful. Certainly  it  was  a  worthy  aspiration  for  a  young 
Society  in  an  inland  town  to  study  and  bring  out  a 
work  of  such  importance.  We  understand  that  dur- 
ing the  four  years  of  its  existence,  it  hns  given  per- 
formances of  Beethoven's  Mass  in  C,  Weber's  Mass 
in  G,  the  so-called  Twelfth  of  Mozart,  and  Rossini's 
Stahnt  Mater.  The  "Walpurgis  Night"  is  decidedly 
a  step  in  a  higher  direction.  Mendelssohn's  Psalms, 
&c.,  will  furnish  much  more  good  material. 

The  second  part  of  the  Concert  was  miscellaneous, 
including  "With  verdure  clad,"  by  Miss  Hattie  M. 
Clarke  ;  a  flute  solo,  bv  Heindl ;  a  Duct  from 
Martha,  Mrs.  Meekins  and  Miss  Shepard  ;  a  German 
ballad  with  horn  obbligato  by  Mr.  Hamann  ;  Cava- 
tina  from  Le  Pr4  aux  Clercs  ;  Male  Chorus  :  "Battle 
Song  of  the  Ancient  Saxons,"  by  Rietz  ;  and  Over- 
ture to  Martha. 

FAnMiNGTON',  CoNX.  We  ask  attention  to  Mr. 
Karl  Klanser's  advertisement  for  a  lady  teacher  to 
assist  him  in  the  musical  department  of  Miss  Porter's 
School.  The  musical  tone  and  character  of  the 
school  stand  high  ;  and  it  must  be  not  a  small  ad- 
vantage to  a  lady  rightly  qualified  to  cooperate  in 
the  good  work,  and  be  within  the  influence  of  so 
sound  and  true  a  musician  as  Mr.  Klauser. — There 
are  other  good  services  of  his  to  Art  to  which  we 
mean  to  call  attention. 

Bridgeport,  CdNN.  The  Steamer  City  of  Paris, 
arriving  in  New  York,  on  the  1.3th  inst.,  brought  back 
Mr.  Charles  F.  Daniels,  of  this  city. 

Mr.  D.aniels  who  is  well  known  to  our  citizens  as 
an  accomplished  and  thorough  musician,  has  for  the 
past  four  months  been  pursuing  bis  studies  in  Europe 
under  the  direction  of  Stephen  Heller. 

Verdi's  opera,  Don  Carlos,  produced  in  England 
for  the  first  time  on  the  4th  ult.,  is  neither  better  nor 
worse  than  the  later  productions  of  this  composer. 
That  it  is  infinitely  superior  to  his  early  work,  I 
Lomhardi,  is  indisputable  ;  but  we  doubt  whether 
21  Trovatore,  La  Trnviata,  or  even  liiqoletto  will  be 
eclipsed  by  Don  Carlos.  The  story  of  the  opera  is 
not  pleasing  ;  hut  Signer  Verdi  must  have  strong 
excitement ;  and  in  this  production  we  have  not  only 
a  most  complicated  family  lovo  affair — in  which 
neither  male  nor  female  characters  are  remarkable 
either  for  purity  of  thought  or  intention — but  political 
and  religious  events  are  firmly  woven  in  with  the 
plot,  so  that  the  usual  grand  operatic  "effects,"  to 
which  the  public  are  now  so  thoroughly  accustomed, 
are  plentifully  scattered  throughout,  and  the  second 
act  terminates  with  a  great  tahhan,  in  whicli  citizens, 
troops,  and  monks  are  grouped  together,  according  to 
the  approved  modern  style  (the  fashion  of  which  w.is 
almost  set  by  Meyerbeer),  illumined  by  the  electric 
light,  and  sensationally  brought  to  a  culminating 
point  by  an  auto-da  f€,  in  which  a  few  heretics  are 
supposed  to  be  roasting  whilst  the  curtain  fjxlls.  In 
the  composition  of  this  opera.  Signer  Verdi  has 
thought  more  earnestly,  and  worked  more  zealously 
than  in  any  of  his  former  works  ;  but  that  he  has 
been  as  successful  as  he  desired  is  open  to  doubt ;  for 
although  when  a  great  genius  throws  his  whole 
energy  and  power  into  a  composition,  the  result  may 
be  safely  calculated,  with  a  composer  like  Verdi,  who 


has  gained  bis  fame  by  a  few  cnntnUh^  for  catc'iing 
melodies,  interspersed  with  spasmodic  vocal  effcfis 
and  coarse  instrumentation,  it  often  happens  that  bis 
best  and  most  lasting  works  are  precisely  lliose  in 
which  he  has  been  least  ambitious.  The  wlitde  of 
the  first  act  of  the  opera,  as  it  stood  in  its  origitial 
state,  is  now  cat  out,  so  that  the  cririain  rises  upon 
what  was  the  second  act,  after  a  brief  and  exceeding- 
ly weak  prelude;  for,  as  usual  in  modern  Italian 
operas,  there  is  no  overture.  In  this  act  the  principal 
pieces  are  a  dramatic  duet  between  Rodrigo  and  Don 
Carlos,  in  which  the  former  urges  his  friend  to  assist 
the  Flemings  in  resisting  the  oppression  of  the  Span- 
ish tyrant  (chiefly  remarkable  for  the  exquisite  sing- 
ing of  Signor  Graziani),  a  "Chanson  du  voile,"  said 
to  a  "Saracenic"  ballad,  and  sung  hv  Mile  Fneci 
(so  excessively  crude,  with  its  pertinacious  G  natnral 
aa  a  bass,  in  the  key  of  A  major,  as  to  offend  all  .sen- 
sitive ears,  however  the  Moors  might  like  ii)  ;  a  love- 
duet  between  Don  Cnrloa  and  the  Queen,  admirably 
given  by  Signor  Naudin  and  .Mile.  Pauline  Lucea 
(the  climax  of  which  is  one  of  the  best  things  in  the 
opera)  ;  an  exceedingly  melodious  KomMnce  for  the 
Queen, 'in  F  minor  (delieiously  aecompanied  by  wind 
instrument),  with  a  second  n»ovement  in  B  flat  major  ; 
and  a  duet  between  the  King  and  liodrigo.  in  which 
Philip  is  compelled  to  listen  to  the  ultra-lit.eral  notions 
of  Rodriffo,  a  composition  full  of  effective  declama- 
tory passages,  and  winding  up  with  one  of  those  dis- 
plays of  what  mav  be  called  the  "muscular"  school 
of  writing,  for  which  Verdi  is  so  retnnrkable.  The 
second  act  contains  a  very  excellent  Trio,  in  which 
Don  Carlos  mitkes  love  lo  the  Princess  Eholi,  in  mis- 
take for  the  Queen,  and  Rodrigo,  after  the  discovery 
of  the  error,  endeavors  to  act  as  peaeemaker.  This 
is  one  of  the  most  effective  pieces  of  writing  in  the 
whole  work  ;  and  is  evidenilv  based  on  models  whi^'h 
it  has  been  the  ambition  of  the  composer  to  imitate 
wherever  the  construction  of  the  opera  will  allow  liim 
to  do  so.  The  finale  of  this  act  we  have  already 
alluded  to.  It  is  undoubtedly  clever,  but  noisy  and 
over  instrumental  to  a  painful  degree.  The  unison- 
ous passage  for  the  six  Deputies  has  a  good  effect; 
but  the  choral  power  i.s  one  of  too  purely  physical  a 
nature  to  produce  anything  but  n  sensation  of  relief 
in  the  listeners  when  the  curtain  descends  and  leaves 
the  eye  and  ear  once  more  in  repose.  The  fourth 
act  brought  Signor  Bagagiolo,  as  the  Grand  Inquisi- 
tor, before  us  for  the  first  time  at' this  eslahlishinent. 
A  duet  with  the  King  gave  him  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity of  displaying  a  remarkably  fine  bass  voice, 
which  we  hope  to  hear  on  a  future  occasion  in  a  part 
of  more  pretension.  This  somewhat  long  composition 
is  effectively  accompanied  by  the  grave  instruments, 
both  wind  and  stringed,  the  trombones,  especially, 
being  very  felicitously  employed.  The  act  also  con- 
tains an  admirable  quartette,  and  an  impassioned 
solo,  declaimed  with  so  much  energy  by  Mile.  Fricci 
as  fo  be  most  enthusiastically  redemanded.  From 
this  point  the  composer  seems  to  have  felt  the  effect 
of  an  over-taxed  power.;  and  the  music  gradually 
falls  off  in  interest  and  merit.  The  scena  of  the  Queen 
in  the  last  act  is  simply  commonplace  ;  the  final  duet 
with  Don  Car/os,  although  containing  some  beautiful 
and  melodious  phrases,  is  by  no  means  equal  to  the 
music  of  the  early  portion  of  the  opera  ;  and  the  fall 
of  the  curtain,  therefore,  produced  but  little  actual 
demonstration  of  approval.  With  the  audience,  how- 
ever, the  work  was  thoroughly  successful ;  the  singers, 
as  we  have  said,  (including  M.  Petit,  as  the  King), 
exerted  themselves  to  the  utmost;  and  although  (lit- 
tle as  we  sympathize  with  the  school  of  which  Verdi 
may  be  said  to  stand  at  the  head  (we  should  ourselves 
prefer  the  spontaneous  style  of  writing  by  which  the 
composer  first  gained  a  widely  spread  popularity,  his 
new  opera  is  at  least  entitled  to  respect,  as  the  earnest 
attempt  of  a  composer  to  escape  from  a  style  which 
his  better  nature  must  have  whispered  to  him  was 
inartistic  and  unreal. — London  Musical  Times. 

The  Songs  of  the  Freedmen.  Our  readers 
may  remember  that  about  five  years  ago  we  publish- 
ed a  letter  from  Miss  McKim,  of  Philadelphia,  (now 
the  wife  of  Mr.  W.  P.  Garrison,)  describing  the 
songs  which  .she  had  heard  (and  partly  taken  down) 
among  the  recently  freed  people  of  the  Sea  Islands. 
Much  larger  collections  were  afterwards  made  by 
Prof  Wm.  F.  Allen,  of  West  Newton,  and  his  cousin, 
Mr.  Chas.  P.  Ware,  of  Milton.  These  three  are 
now  united,  by  common  agreement,  and  have  been 
very  largely  Increased  by  accessions  from  all  parts  of 
the  South.  The  basis  still  remains  the  "spirituals," 
such  as  were  furnished  the  Atlantic  by  Mr.  Higgin- 
son,  who  has  kindly  turned  them  over  to  the  persons 
named  above,  that  they  many  publish  them,  words 
and  music,  in  one  volume.     The  collection  will  be 
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edited  by  Prof.  Allen,  who  has  written  a  preface  of 
some  length  to  illustrate  the  songs.  Messrs.  A. 
Simpson  &  Co.,  of  the  Agathyniaa  Press,  60  Duane 
street.  New  York,  intend  to  give  the  work  their 
imprint  (a  guaranty  ot  the  highest  style  of  typo- 
graphy), provided  they  meet  with  sufficient  encour- 
agement. The  cost  per  volume  will  probably  not 
exceed  $1.75,  and  will  be  much  less  to  those  taking 
several  copies.  Orders  may  be  sent  to  the  firm  with 
the  above  address.  No  one  will  question  the  urgency 
of  preserving  these  transient  productions  of  a  highly 
musical  race,  and  they  will  commend  themselves  for 
actual  enjoyment  to  all  lovers  of  music,  as  well  as  to 
lovers  of  the  curious. 

The  Nation,  of  May  30th,  alludes  to  the  excellent 
project  in  these  terms  : 

"The  proper  folk-songs  of  this  country  should  be 
sought,  we  suppose,  among  the  aborigines;  but  the 
capacity  of  the  Indian  for  music  does  not  appear  to 
be  equal  to  his  reputed  capacity  for  eloquence.  The 
negro  possesses  both  these  gifts  in  a  high  degree,  and 
it  is  singular  that  no  one  up  to  this  time  has  explored 
for  preservation  the  wild,  beautiful,  and  pathetic 
melodies  of  the  Southern  slaves.  Their  secular 
songs,  or  what  purported  to  be  such,  have  in  times 
past  made  their  way  into  all  mouths ;  but  their 
"spirituals" — the  genuine  expression  of  their  eminent- 
ly religious  nature — have  only  recently  claimed  at- 
tention. We  are  able  to  announce  a  collection, 
based  on  the  Port  Royal  hymnody,  and  including  the 
songs  of  as  many  Southeru  States  as  are  obtainable, 
which  will  be  published  either  in  the  course  of  this 
year  or  at  the  beginning  of  the  next.  The  words  and 
(whenever  possible)  the  music  will  be  carefully  re- 
produced, and  it  is  tlie  aim  of  the  editors  to  make  the 
volume  complete  in  both  respects.  Any  information 
relating  to  this  subject  will  be  very  acceptable  to 
them,  and  may  be  sent  to  Mr.  W.  P.  Garrison,  Box 
6732,  N.  Y.  Post-office. 

FoKTT  Years  Ago.  While  the  memory  of  our 
"Cretan  Concert"  (Boston,  Feb.  18,  1867)  is  yet 
fresh,  it  will  be  curious  to  read  the  following  pro- 
gramme of  music  given  in  New  York  during  the  first 
Greek  revolution.  It  has  been  fished  out  of  oblivion 
by  the  Buffalo  Commerciat  Adueiiiser.  But  the  great 
singer  who  took  part  in  it  had  not  then  acquired  her 
great  name.     Thus  it  readj  : 

Oratoeio  for  the  benefit  op  the  Greeks,  by  the  New  York 
Music  Society,  on  Wedoesday  evening,  Feb.  28,  1827. 
Cooductors,  T.  Bircb  and  I.  P.  Cole. — Leader,  W.  Taylor. — 

Organist.  W.  Blondell. 

Principal  singers,   Signorina   Garcia,    Mrs.   Hackett,  Mrs. 

Sharpe,  Mrs.  Blake,  Wr.  Keene,  and  Mr.  Howard. 
PART  I. 

Overture , Jomelii. 

Chorus,  ''Arise  ye  people," Marseilles  Hymn. 

Song — Mr.  Howard — '"Sound  an  alarm," Handel. 

Recitative  U        Blake,  |  ^°"*;"'y=-     Handel. 

and  air     I  I  Every  Valley, 

Air — Mrs   Sharpe — "My  song  shall  be  of  Mercy," Kent. 

Grand  Chorus,  "Hallelujah  to  the  Father" — Mt. 

of  Olives Beethoven. 

part  n. 

Overture — Artaxerxes Arne. 

Chorus.  ''Awake  to  sounds  of  glory," Mozart. 

Recitative  and  air— Mrs.  Hackett— "Sound  the 

Trumpet," Himniel. 

Air — Mr  Howard — "Sin  not,  0  King," Handel. 

Song— Mr.  Keene — "Lord,  remember  David," Handel. 

Recitative  and  air — Signorina  Garcia,  accompanied 

on    the  org^n  by   P.    K.    Moran — "Angels   ever 

bright  and  fair," Handel. 

Grand  Cborus,  -'Hallelujah" — Messiah Handel. 

The  orchestra  consisted  of  27  instruments,  and  the 
chorus  of  about  60  persons. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  programme  that 
Signorina  Garcia,  afterwards  the  famous  Malibran, 
sang  at  that  concert.  She  was  then  residing  in  New 
York,  whither  she  had  come  with  the  operatic  troupe 
brought  to  this  country  by  her  father  in  1825,  and 
was  a  great  favorite  with  the  public. 

The  Lower  Rhenish  Festivals.  An  account 
of  the  forty  fourth,  which  occurred  last  month  at  Aix- 
la-Chapelle,  was  copied  in  our  last.  The  following 
historical  review  of  these  Festivals  is  from  the  Guar- 
dian (England  :) 

The  originator  of  these  meetings  in  Germany  is 
said  to  have  been  one  Bischotf,  organist  of  Granken- 
hausen  and  subsequently  music  director  at  liildes- 
hciin,  who  some  fifty-seven  years  ago  assembled  toge- 
ther the  musicians  in  his  province,  and  instituted  a 
"Thuringian  Musical  Festival,"  wliicli  was  held  at 
Erfurt  in  the  year  ISU.  In  1817  Johann  Schornstein, 
the  music  director  at  Elberfcld,  followed  the  example 


of  Bisehoff,  collected  together  the  musical  forces 
there  and  in  Dusseldorf,  and  gave  a  performance  on 
a  large  scale  in  the  former  town,  thus  laying  the 
foundation  of  the  Rhenish  festivals,  the  success  of  the 
Elberfeld  one  being  so  great  that  several  of  the  most 
influential  persons  in  the  two  towns  took  the  matter 
in  hand,  and  determined  to  give  two  grand  concerts 
at  Whitsunside,  which  should  take  place  in  biennial 
alternation  at  Elberfeld  and  Dusseldorf  The  orga- 
nization of  these  concerts  exacted  so  much  labor  and 
trouble,  that  it  was  resolved  to  propose  to  a  third 
neighboring  town  to  take  part  in  thom,  and  an  offer 
of  co-operation  was  made  to  Cologne,  which  city  at 
first  declined  the  proposal.  It  was,  therefore,  at 
Elberfeld  and  at  Dusseldorf  where  the  four  first  festi- 
vals were  held.  In  1818  Burgmiiller  directed  at 
Dusseldorf;  in  1819  Schornstein  directed — amongst 
other  works  Handel's  Messiah,  Beethoven's  Overture 
Leonora  (probably  No.  2)  and  his  Second  Symphony 
— at  Elberfeld;  in  1820  Handel's  Samson  and 
Beethoven's  "Eroica"  Symphony,  under  Burgmiil- 
ler's  direction,  were  in  the  Dusseldorf  programme, 
and  in  1820  Cologne  offered  its  valuable  co-operation, 
where  the  festival  of  1821  was  held,  at  which  Burg- 
miiller directed  an  oratorio.  The  Last  Judgement,  by 
F.  Schneider,  and  Beethoven's  C  minor  Symphony, 
&c.  In  the  years  1822  and  1823  the  same  directors 
conducted  respectively  at  Dusseldorf  and  Elberfeld. 
In  1824  Frederick  Schneider  of  Dessau  was  requested 
to  direct  the  festival  at  Cologne,  when  his  oratorio. 
The  Deluge,  Beethoven's  Fourth  Symphony,  the  over- 
ture Coriolanus,  &c.,  were  given.  In  the  year  182.'j 
the  eighth  festival  was  held  for  the  first  time  at  Aix- 
la-ChapcUe,  which  town  then  co-operated  provision- 
ally with  Dusseldorf  and  Cologne,  in  consequence,  it 
is  said,  of  some  disinclination  manifested  on  the  part 
of  Elberfeld  to  continue  its  support.  The  festival  of 
1826  was  at  Dusseldorf,  under  the  direction  of  Spohr 
and  Ries, — the  former  bringing  out  his  oratorio.  Last 
Judgment,  and  the  latter  a  symphony  in  D  major.  In 
1827,  the  year  in  which  Beethoven  died,  the  meeting 
was  once  more  held  at  Elberfeld.  The  C  minor 
Symphony,  and  parts  of  the  great  Mass  in  D  by  that 
mighty  master  were  given,  under  direction  of  Schorn- 
stein. From  the  time  of  the  retirement  of  Elberfeld, 
Aix-la-Chapelle  gave  in  its  definite  adhesion,  and 
excepting  from  1848  to  1850 — the  years  of  political 
disturbances — these  festivals  have  occurred  at  Dus- 
seldorf, Aix,  or  Cologne.  In  1828,  at  Cologne,  Ries 
directed  bis  new  overture,  Don  Carlos,  and -Klein  of 
Berlin  his  new  oratorio,  Jephtha.  At  Aix,  the  next 
year,  Ries  conducted  his  symphony  in  F,  and  his 
oratorio,  Der  Sieg  des  Glauhens, — the  "Eroica"  was 
also  given.  In  1830  at  Dusselhorf,  Jiu?a.s  Maccahoius 
(with  Clasing's  instrumentation),  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
&c.,  were  given,  Ries  conducting.  At  Cologne  in 
1832  Handel's  Samson,  Beethoven's  symphony  in  A, 
and  a  new  "Fest"  overture  by  Ries  were  performed, 
Ries  again  conducting.  The  festival  of  1833  at  Dus- 
seldorf was  memorable  as  having  been  conducted  by 
Mendelssohn,  then  only  in  his  twenty-fifth  year. 
Handel's  Israel  was  given,  Beethoven's  Pastoral 
Symphony,  his  great  overture,  Leonora,  and  a  new 
overture  by  the  illustrious  conductor.  It  was  on  this 
occasion  that  a  third  performance  was  set  on  foot  by 
Mendelssohn,  who  gave,  as  a  supplementary  concert, 
a  performance  on  the  third  morning  of  the  "Fest" 
week,  at  which  the  two  overtures  and  most  of  the 
choruses  and  solos  was  repeated,  and  Weber's  Con- 
cert-Stiick"  was  played  by  Mendelssohn.  No  less 
than  seven  of  the  festivals  were  directed  by  the  last- 
named  coni]30ser,  whose  energy  and  genius  gave  of 
course  great  impulse  to  them.  The  following  fes- 
tivals were  given  under  his  direction  : — ^At  Cologne 
in  1835,  at  Dusseldorf  in  1836,  when  he  produced  his 
oratorio,  St.  Paul,  at  Cologne  in  1838,  at  Dusseldorf 
in  1839,  when  his  "42nd  Psalm"  was  given,  at  Dus- 
seldorf again  in  1842,  when  his  Lobgesang  was  given, 
and  lastly  (the  year  before  his  early  death,)  at  Aix- 
1,1-Chapclle  in  1846, when  Handel's  Alexander's  Feast, 
Beethoven's  C  minor  Symphony,  and  a  motet  by 
Cherubini  were  included  in  the  programme.  At 
Aix  in  1840  Spohr  directed,  in  1843  Reissiger,  in 
1851  Lindpaintner,  who  conducted  also  in  1854,  in 
1857  Liszt,  in  1861  Lachner,  and  in  1864Rietz,  and 
Wullner  of  Munich.  The  other  festivals  which  have 
been  directed  by  eminent  composers  are — that  at 
Cologne  in  1847,  when  Onslow  and  Spontini  pre- 
sided, that  at  Dusseldorf  in  1853,  when  Schumann 
conducted  his  splendid  symphony  in  D  minor,  and 
Hiller  his  "125th  Psalm."  The  latter  composer 
directed  also  the  festivals  in  1855  and  1860  at  Dus- 
seldorf, and  those  of  185S,  1862,  and  1855  at  his  own 
city — Cologne.  The  two  Dusseldorf  festivals,  in 
18(53  and  in  1866,  were  conducted  by  Otto  Gold- 
schmidt  aud  Tausch,  and  have  been,  together  with 
that  in  1855,  rendered  for  ever  memorable  from  the 
fact  that  Madame  Jenny  Lind-Goldschmidt  sang  at 
them.  The  illustrious  artist  sang  also  at  the  twenty- 
eighth  festival — at  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  1846. 
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Vooal.with  Piano  AooomDaniment. 

Charming  Annie  Bell.  S'g  &  Cho.  Slarkweathei .  30 
I  am  waiting  for  thee.  ■   Song.  C.  Operti.  40 

Our  spirit  friends.  Song  and  Cho.  W.  A:  Ogden.  30 
A  country  life  for  me.  Song.  S.  Clay.  Preusse.  30 
Minnie  Wayne.  W.  A.  Ogden.  30 

Catch  it  on  the  fly.    Base  ball  Song  and  Chorus. 

Starkweather.   30 

A  selection  of  charming  songs  sure  to  be  popular. 
Idle  lay  the  Suilimer  Sea.     Tide  Song. 

Marion  Dix  Sullivan.  30 
Nelly  Coree.     Ballad.  "         "        "         30 

Charming  and  simple  songs. 
The  Wishing  Cap.     Song.         W.  T.  Wrighton.  30 

Words  by  Mackay.     Music  sweet  as  sugar. 
Gathering  homeward,  one  by  one.     Song  and 

Quartette.  G.  H.  Pixley.  30 

Very  beautiful. 
Who  will  be  my  angel  bride.     Song.        Webster.  35 
There's  a  light  at  the  window.     "  &  Cho.     "         35 
Let  me  fold  thee  close,  Mavourneen.  "  M.  Keller.  30 
When  night  is  darkest,  dawn  is  nearest.  E.  Land.  35 

Four  songs  by  able  compoaera. 

Instrumental. 

Parisian  Waltzes.  H.  L.  Williams.  75 

Elegant  and  graceful. 
Fairy  Stories,  (Feen-Marschen)  Waltzes.  Strauss.  75 

Brilliant,  and  in  Strauss's  well-known  style. 
Priere  et  Chasse.     Fantaisie  du  Freischiitz. 

Rene  Favager.  75 

Very  rich  and  melodious.    One  of  the  best  of  com- 
positions founded  on  these  celebrated  airs. 
Dreams  of  the  past  Waltz.  R.  Goerdeler.  ,50 

Sallie's  favorite  Galop.  A.  R.  Webb.  30 

Pretty  pieces,  and  not  difficult. 

Souvenir  de  Innsbruck.     Tyrolienne  for  Piano. 

F.  Bendel.  40 
Neapolitan  Song.  Transcription.  Jules  Egghard.  40 
La  Retdur.  Fantasie  for  Piano.  C.  Van  Tal.  30 
L'Esperance.  Song  without  words.  "  "  30 
La  Voleuse  d'Amour.  (The  heart  stealer).  Polka 

Mazurka.  C.  Faust.  30 

Five  graceful  pieces  of  medium  difficulty. 
Mugby  Junction.     Galop.  Chas.  Coote.  40 

A    brilliant  '  kind   of   "railroad"   piece.      Play  it 
"through  on  time." 
First  meeting.     (Erste  begegnung). 

D.  Knig.  Op.  226.  50 
Confession  of  love.  Der  Liebe  Gestandniss).  "  50 
Meeting  again.     ( Wiederschn).  "     50 

Belong  to  a  set  called  "The  Book  of  Love."  Com- 
posed in  excellent  taste,  and  are  something-  in  the 
style  of  Oesten'a  "Songs  of  Love."  Medium  difficulty. 

Books, 

Ecole  Primaire.  25  easy  and  progressive  studies 
for  Piano.       Foreign  fingering.       2  parts. 

Duvernoy,  en.  75 
Czerny's  24  short  and  progressive  exercises-  for 
Piano.  Op.  336.     Foreign  fingering.     In  3 
parts,  each,  100 

These  valuable  aids  to  the  teacher  will  be  welcomed, 
each  in  its  own  way.  They  are  both  good,  and 
suited  to  pupils  who  have  made  but  a  moderate  ad- 
vance in  their  studies. 


Music  BY  Mail. — Music  is  sent  by  mail,  the  expense  being 
two  CHUts  for  eveiy  four  ounces,  or  fraction  thereof.  Persons 
at  a  distance  will  tind  the  conveyance  a  saving  of  time  and 
expense  in  obtaining  supplies.  Books  can  also  be  sent  at 
double  these  rates. 
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For  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 

Ristori  in  Comedy. 

So  much  has  been  written  upon  the  rival  merits 
of  Kachel  and  Ristori,  and  so  much  disoriminat- 
ing  criticism  has  been  called  forth,  that  another 
line  in  illustration  of  the  comparison  would  seem 
unnecessary.  There  is  one  view  of  the  subject, 
however,  which  has  not  been  taken. 

Nothing  impressed  me  more  on  again  seeing 
Ristori  after  an  interval  of  eighteen  years,  than 
the  immense  superiority  she  displayed  in  melo- 
drama and  high  comedy  ever  tiagedy.  The 
memory  of  her  former  self  was  as  unfavorable  to 
her  present  personations  as  the  memory  of 
Rachel. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  be  in  Florence  in 
1849,  before  she  had  acquired  her  Paris  reputa- 
tion, and  night  after  night  to  enjoy  her  render- 
ings of  Scribe  and  Goldoni.  The  former  suffered 
from  translation,  though  enough  of  his  wit  and 
ingenuity  remained  to  make  his  plays  very  accep- 
table. Goldoni  richly  deserves  such  an  exposi- 
tor, and  those  who  only  know  him  as  one  of  the 
helps  to  the  acquirement  of  the  Italian  language 
can  form  no  idea  of  his  merits.  Ristori's  arch 
humor,  pathos  and  ease,  added  to  her  natural 
beauty  and  high-born  air,  eminently  fitted  her  for 
genteel  comedy.  She  did  full  justice  to  the 
beauty  of  her  native  tongue,  and  it  was  delight- 
ful to  hear  it  flowing  musically  from  her  lips  and 
observe  how  every  mood  and  costume  became 
her. 

She  did  not  always  confine  herself  to  skilful 
authors, but  whatever  she  attempted  was  perfect- 
ly doue.  Tn  one  play  particularly  her  triumph 
over  a  ridiculous  plot  was  remarkable.  A  young 
lady  of  birth  and  fortune  marries  clandestinely 
an  adventurer  who  proves  to  have  been  a  confec- 
tioner !  I  forget  the  name  of  the  playwright, 
though  he  deserves  to  be  remembered  for  his 
originality  and  daring.  Brigands  have  been  con- 
sidered fascinating  for  many  years.  Murderers 
are  intensely  popular.  Music  and  language 
masters  are  dangerous.  E.xiles  only  inferior  to 
murderers.  Highwaymen  and  pickpockets  have 
been  idealized  repeatedly,  and  Miss  Braddon  has 
even  stooped  to  a  groom  and  lifted  him  up  into  a 
hero  ;  but  writers  have  not  recruited  from  the 
ranks  of  tailors,  dancing  masters  or  pastry  cooks. 
Next  to  the  daring  of  imagining  such  a  plot  was 
that  of  representing  it,  but  it  proved  Ristori's 
power. 

The  easy  grace  and  happiness  of  her  appear- 
ance when  she  first  entered  in  riding  habit  and 
hat,  whip  in  hand,  was  bewitching.  Then  came 
distrust,  anxiety  and  the  gradual  awakening  to  a 
sense  of  her  folly.  Her  faithfulness  in  spite  of 
deceit  and  treachery  and  her  final  throwing  her- 
self at  the  feet  of  the  "parfre  noUk"  while  plead- 
ing for  her  unwort^iy  husband,  were  masterlj-.  It 
was  talent  and  a  high  order  of  talent,  exerted  in 
a  poor  cause. 

In  quitting  her  own  peculiar  walk,  Ristori  has 
incurred   the  disadvantage  of  not  bein"  so  well 


supported.  The  Italians  are  peculiarly  calculated 
to  represent  light  and  evanescent  emotions.  The 
calm,  sad  dignity  of  tragedy  does  not  suit  their 
mercurial  natures.  They  are  usually  either  stiff 
or  exaggerated  ;  I  mean  as  compared  with  their 
comic  delineations,  for  in  all  imitative  arts  they 
are  superior  to  the  Anglo  Saxon  race. 

The  impression  of  Ristori's  great  superiority  as 
an  actress  was  so  vivid,  that  though  on  seeing 
Rachel  two  years  after  I  acknowledged  her  won- 
derful powers,  I  fancied  the  Italian  might  rival 
her  in  tragedy,  at  the  same  lime  being  convinced 
no  one  could  surpass  her.  Therefore  when  the 
curtain  rose  last  November  at  the  Boston  Theatre 
and  we  awaited  her  appearance  In  Judith,  it  was 
with  an  emotional  interest.  But  the  moment  she 
appeared  the  high  wrought  expectation  sank. 
The  mere  fluttering  of  the  drapery,  the  hurried 
walk  across  the  stage,  the  rapid  words  in  which 
she  announced  the  discovery  of  a  spring  to  the 
perishing  Israelities  proved  in  a  moment  beyond 
doubt  the  superiority  of  Rachel.  It  was  fine 
declamation,  but  the  passion,  the  power,  the 
classic  attitudes  of  the  French  woman  were  not 
there. 

Had  we  never  seen  Ristori  in  comedy  nor 
Rachel  in  tragedy  we  should  have  been  entirely 
delighted.  As  it  was  we  were  haunted  by  the 
wish  that  she  had  been  faithful  to  high  comedy  ; 
for  what  does  high  comedy  demand  ?  Culture, 
grace,  imitativeness,  a  bright,  sympathetic  mind, 
and  high  powers  of  understanding.  No  one  can 
deny  her  greatness  in  tragedy,  but  she  was  greater 
in  comedy. 

Had  she  been  faithful  to  her  gift  and  specialty, 
she  would  have  been  the  acknowledged  queen  of 
that  charming  line  of  acting,  and  Rachel  would 
have  trod  the  stage  some  years  longer,  for  there 
is  no  doubt  her  death  was  hastened  by  the 
poisoned  shaft  of  envy. 

Ristori  can  now  lay  claim  to  being  the  first 
tragic  actress  in  the  world,  a  proud  supremacy 
which  we  insist  could  not  have  been  given  her 
while  Rachel  lived,  for  there  was  that  in  the  fiery 
nature  of  the  Jewess  which  enabled  her  to 
accomplish  what  no  woman  with  a  calmer  tem- 
perament can  do.  If  she  stole  the  fire  from 
heaven,  it  consumed  her.  If  her  ambition  led  her 
to  superhuman  efforts,  it  ate  her  heart  away. 

There  seems  to  me  no  more  melancholy  picture 
than  Rachel  forced  to  witness  the  innocent 
triumphs  of  her  rival.  We  recall  Prometheus  on 
his  rock.  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena;  and  these 
pangs  must  have  been  aggravated  by  the  injustice 
of  the  Parisian  verdict.  She  knew  she  was  the 
greatest  in  her  own  line,  and  the  mad  grief  and 
jealousy  at  not  being  able  to  make  others  feel  it, 
laroke  her  proud  spirit. 

There  never  were  two  beings  who  more  pre- 
fectly  illustrated  the  difference  between  talent 
and  genius  than  Ristori  and  Rachel. 


Musical  Letters  by  Ferdinand  HUler.* 

THE    FORTY-FOURTH    MUSICAL    FESTIVAL    OF 
THE  LOWER  RHINE   AT  AIX-LA-CHAPELLE. 

The  Festival   began   for  me   at  the  Central 
Railway  Terminus,  Cologne,  where   I   met  our 

•  Translated  from  the  KolnisclLe  Zeitung,  for  the  London 
Musical  World. 


respected  old  master,  IMoschelcs,  who  had  braved 
tlie  night  journey  from  Lci|isic,  in  order  that  h(^ 
might  arrives  the  sooner  on  tlie  hannonie  batlle- 
fiehJ.  r  enjoyed  tlie  pleasure  of  dialling  nwav 
th(!  time  with  him  to  Aix-la  ChapeMe,  and  (!<'- 
riving  fresli  satisfaction  at  liis  uiidiiniiiislieil  in- 
terest in  everylliirij;  going  on  in  art  and  life. 
The  entrance  into  the  buslle  of  our  nin.sieal 
festivals  has  always  somethini»  intoxicating'  about 
it,  especially  when  a  man  rushes  ott  direct  from 
the  railway  carriage  into  the  concert  room.  I 
was  received  by  an  energetical  "Ho!  Ho!"  but 
it  was  soon  evident  that  tliis  was  not.  intended 
for  my  humble  self,  but  for  Oifilieus,  the  beauti- 
ful, and  1  regarded  it  as  no  evil  omen.  In  fart, 
after  Mile.  Bettelhei.n  had  movc>d  tlie  Furies  and 
the  auditors,  I  quickly  found  myself  surrounded 
by  dear  friends  and  acquaintances.  "Ah.  Rhein- 
thaler!"  Look,  there  is  Capelbneister  Seliolz." 
"And  Wiillner '?"  "He  is  due  to-dav."  '■•Tien'!, 
voila  ce  clier  Goiwii !  Wliat,  have  you  been  able 
to  leave  Paris  and  the  Exposition  V"  "  Yes ; 
everything  is  to  he  found  tlierc,  except  sueli 
music  as  is  heard  here!" — Now  tliere  rush  in  a 
host  of  enthusiastic  Belgians.  "Nnus  soivmes  a 
notre  poste,  Monxieur,  cnmme  tons  lets  ans — /'nnne'e 
prochaine  ce  sera  a  Cologne.  n'est-ce~pas  ?"  "I 
hope  so,  but  a  year,  now-a-days,  is  a  century- 
Who  can  tell  what  may  happen  !"  I  stand  upon 
tiptoe  in  order  to  shake  hands  with  the  Cherus- 
cus,  who,  under  the  name  of  Niemann,  is  now 
starring  it  in  Germany.  Rietz — Jupiter  tonanr: — 
now  leaves  his  place  in  the  clouds  to  approach 
mere  mortals,  wjiile,  with  a  light  step.  Breunung 
winds  his  way  through  an  Olympus  full  of  Graecs, 
to  grasp  the  sceptre.  The  good-natured  members 
of  the  Committee  greet  us  most  cordially  ;  they 
seem  in  high  spirits,  and  have  good  reason  to  be 
so.  The  critics,  also,  make  their  appearance  from 
Germany  and  England,  and  France  and  Belgium 
and  Leipsic — but  from  amonir  them  we  miss  one 
who  for  forty  years  attended  these  pleasant  fes- 
tivals and  was,  as  it  were,  their  historian:  Pro- 
fessor Ludwig  Bischoff.  I  once  represented  him 
in  these  columns  (the  reader  will  remember  the 
circumstance),  while  he  was  on  a  visit  to  Eng- 
land. From  the  bourne  which  he  has  now  gone 
to  visit  he  will  return  no  more. 

This  distinguished  man  had  many  enemies; 
now  that  he  is  gone,  people  appreciate  the  great 
loss  they  have  suffered  by  his  death.  What 
stores  of  acquirements  and  talent  were  borne 
%vith  him  to  the  grave !  Where  is  the  pen  that 
could  work  so  effectively  as  a  medium  between 
the  highest  interests  of  our  art  and  the  public  ! 
Of  those  interests  he  never  lost  sight,  and  it  was 
his  unceasing  endeavor  to  make  his  readers 
appreciate  all  that  is  beautiful  and  sublime  in  the 
works  of  our  great  masters.  He  always  possessed 
the  power  of  doing  this  in  a  new,  forcible,  clever, 
and  universally  intelligible  style,  and  of  thus 
excitinpr  an  interest  for  music  even  in  those  who 
originally  cared  nothing  about  it.  Ho  never  sat 
in  a  concert  room  to  criticize ;  he  allowed  what 
he  heard  to  work  upon  him,  and  in  the  most 
advanced  age  possessed  a  keen  susceptibility  for 
fresh  impressions — a  susceptibility  that  is  greatly 
needed  by  some  even  of  the  very  youngest  among 
us.  Sometimes  he  may  have  been  mistaken  ! 
But  let  the  man  who  is  conscious  that  this  has 
never  happened  to  himself  cast  a  stone  at  him! 
He  is  reproached  with  having  been  now  and  then 
exaggerated  in  his  praises,  a  fault  felt  with 
peculiar  acuteness  in  Germany,  where  the  fact  of 
abusing  anyone,  and  the  more  coarsely  the  better, 
is  considered  the  particular  office  of  criticism. 
But  what  he  thought  bad  he  never  praised  ;  what 
he  thought  good  he  never  censured.  I  gladly 
seize  this  opportunity  of  paying  a  slight  tribute 
of  fratitude  to  the  man  who,  for  a  long  period. 
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stood  by  my  side  and  afforded  mc  tlie  most  disin- 
terested aid  in  my  artistic  efforts  and  enterprises, 
and,  if  any  one  observe,  with  a  smaller  or  larper 
addition  of  irony,  that  I,  more  than  any  other 
man,  am  especially  bound  to  do  so,  I  most  heartily 
and  unreservedly  acknowledore  the  fact.  I  feel 
convinceil,  liowever,  that  very  many  must — and, 
moreover,  will — ^join  me  in  these  too  few  votive 
lines,  for  if  the  virtue  of  beins  just  is  ever  given 
to  US  mortals  it  is  towards  the  Dead. 

Let  US,  however,  return  to  life,  full,  fresh,  and 
invijjoratiiip,  such  as  we  but  too  seldom  find  it — 
and  nowhere  more  unclouded  than  in  true  cul- 
tivation of  the  truly  Beautiful.  That  which 
renders  our  Musical  Festivals  of  the  Lower 
Rhine,  if  they  are  what  they  ought  to  be,  and 
what,  fortunately,  they  mostly  have  been,  such 
important  features  in  our  civilization,  is  that, 
without  petty  aims  and  considerations,  the  object 
for  which  they  exist  is  to  secure  the  hi;;hpst  pos- 
sible amount  of  appreciation  for  the  sublimest 
kinds  of  art  by  rcpresentinf;  them  in  tlie  most 
effective  manner.  So  many  persons,  too,  from  so 
many  quarters,  co-operate  in  them  with  such 
self-saerificin2  devotion,  with  such  unpretendinp; 
dedication  of  their  best  strength,  and  with  such 
ingenuous  enthusiasm,  that  they  are  entitled  to 
our  deepest  respect.  It  has  often  been  remarked, 
but  can  never  be  remarked  often  enough,  what 
great  services  are  rendered  to  the  pood  cause  by 
the  members  of  the  Festival  Committee  ;  but  of 
the  enormous  pains  taken  by  them,  of  the  long- 
continued  and  frequently  laborious  efforts  neces- 
sary to  prepare  everything,  to  get  together  all 
the  materials  for  erecting  the  airy  monuments  of 
our  art,  the  uninitiated  have  not  the  slightest 
conception.  Moreover  I  do  not  know  where  we 
shall  find  the  genuine  and  warm  love  for  art 
which  exists  in  the  hearts  of  the  German  people 
more  plainly  manifested  than  in  the  amateurs 
and  the  musicians  who  constitute  the  chorus  and 
the  orchestra.  Such  hard  labor,  lasting  the 
•whole  day,  and  accompanied  by  a  continuous 
silent  or  loud  jubilation,  is  possible  only  where 
real  enthusiasm  exists.  The  trifling  remunera- 
tion which  is  all  that  can  be  oflfered  the  members 
of  the  orchestra  is  by  no  means  to  be  compared 
with  what  is  expected  from  them,  and  most  fear- 
lessly do  I  assert  that  such  a  state  of  things  is 
possible  with  German  musicians  alone. 

The  official  report  returns  the  number  of  the 
chorus  at  407,  and  123  as  the  number  of  the 
members  of  the  orchestra.  As  the  hall  is  not 
extravagantly  large, but  extraordinarily  sonorous, 
the  exhibition  of  power  was  very  grand.  The 
choruses  had  been  admirably  got  up  (by  Herr 
Breunung,  the  Musik-Director  of  the  Town) — 
the  singers  sang  with  as  much  spirit  as  exactness. 
Our  beautiful,  high-sounding  Rhenish  voices 
were  once  more  heard  to  the  greatest  advantage 
— ^the  sopranos  especially  exerted  all  their  fas- 
cination. Rhenish  singers,  when  in  full  swing, 
sometimes  overstep  a  little  bit  the  delicate  line  of 
beauty,  and  their  energy  then  receives  a  certain 
touch  of  impetuosity — a  weakness,  if  superabund- 
ance of  strength  may  be  so  called,  which  is  re- 
deemed a  hundred  fold  by  the  fulness  of  sparkling 
life  that  it  brings  to  light — but,  we  should  think, 
a  weakness  easily  to  be  overcome.  The  magni- 
ficence of  the  stringed  quartet  at  our  Festivals  is 
everywhere  acknowledged — the  like  of  such  hosts 
of  select  Ziindnadel  bows  are  to  be  found  assem- 
bled nowhere  else.  Anything  may  be  done  with 
them — the  softest  movements,  the  most  stormy 
attacks — the  more  difficult,  the  better  !  A  com- 
bined tone  like  steel,  brilliant,  steady,  pure,  and 
sterling — and  then  again  gentle  and  etlierial  like 
harmonica-bells.  Above  all  are  the  first  violins, 
the  worthy  companions  of  the  crystal  clear 
sopranos.  Attached  to  the  Concerlmeister,  Her- 
ren  Wenigsmann  and  von  Konigslovv,'  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  and  Cologne,  as  leaders,  were  a  whole 
Lost  of  superior  officers  fighting  in  the  ranks. 
The  wind  instrumentalists,  too,  were  exceHent — 
pure,  exact,  and  possessed  of  good  taste,  and  it  is 
a  remarkable  fact  that  much  as  the  brass  was 
called  into  requisition,  scarcely  the  slighest  mis- 
take occurred  in  it.  But  the  defect,  which, 
indeed,  is  to  be  found  in  many  of  the  most  cele- 
brated orchestras,  and  which  consists  in  the  fact 


that,  from  the  heights  they  occupy,  trombones, 
and  trumpets  bray  down  their  tones  rather  too 
obstreperously,  was  not  always  avoided  here. 

The  Committee  had  succeeded  in  obtaining 
such  a  vocal  quartet  as  is  seldom  to  be  got  toge- 
ther. Madame  Harriers- AVippern,  the  sweet 
soprano,  who  unites  the  mildest  and  most  har- 
monious voice  with  the  most  admirable  training  ; 
Mile.  Caroline  Bettelheim,  whoso  fine,  full  con- 
tralto appears  to  (low  directly  from  a  thoroughly 
musical  soul;  Niemann,  the  hero  of  heroic  tenors, 
and  Hill,  with  a  baritone  so  soft,  and  yet  so 
vigorous.  The  envious  Demon  whose  delight  it 
is  to  derange  somehow  or  other  the  best  under- 
takings of  us  sons  of  cl'ay,  endeavored,  on  this 
occasion,  to  play  off"  his  impish  tricks,  and,  in  the 
form  ot  a  grateful  draught,  to  deprive  the  amiable 
contralto  of  her  voice — but  he  did  not  succeed, 
being  in  the  end  compelled  to  fly  before  the 
energetic  will  and  conscientious  precautions  of  the 
fair  young  singer. 

And  Julius  Rietz  was  the  director  of  the  Fes- 
tival. I  cannot  help  fearing  that  I  shall  be 
laughed  at  by  my  old,  and  somewhat  sarcastic 
friend,  if  I  praise  him — but  I  will  do  so  for  all 
that.  At  least,  I  will  express  the  pleasure  one 
feels  on  seeing  at  the  conductor's  desk  a  man 
with  l-nowledjje  and  with  hv'H;  who  i!;)70!os  what 
he  u-ills,  and  is  able  to  carry  it  out.  "With  him 
wo  have  no  anxious  attempts ;  no  grand  airs  to 
inspire  respect ;  no  clever  phrases  which  advance 
nothing.  On  the  one  hand,  the  confident  and 
necessary  consciousness :  "I  understand  what  I 
am  about" — on  the  other,  the  no  less  necessary 
conviction  :  "He  understands  what  he  is  about" 
— and  every  thing  goes  off  lightly,  as  though  in 
play,  and  of  its  own  accord,  because  it  is  an 
organized  necessity  that  it  must  do  so. 

The  second  director  of  the  Festival,  my 
younger  friend,  Ferdinand  Breunung,  at  any 
rate,  I  may  congratulate  upon  the  flattering  suc- 
cess he  achieved,  and  praise  the  sterling  and 
varied  talent  which  enabled  him  to  be  of  such 
benefit  to  the  Festival.  In  what  a  masterly 
manner  he  had  conducted  the  preparatory  re- 
hearsals was  demonstrated  by  the  grand  rehear- 
sals. Without  the  thorough  and  conscientious 
preparatory  training  of  the  chorus,  it  would  have 
been  impossible  even  for  St.  Cecilia  herself  to 
have  done  anything.  That  Breunung  is  one  of 
the  first  organists  of  Germany  Js  one  of  the  many 
true  things  known  only  to  a  few.  I  will  return 
by-and-bye  to  his  execution  of  the  organ  part, 
admirably  arranged  by  himself  for  Judas  Macca- 
hceiis.  The  pieces  which  it  fell  to  his  lot  to  con- 
duct were  sometimes  extraordinarily  difficult — 
but  he  swayed  the  masses  with  perfect  certainty 
and  discretion.  During  the  numerous  songs,  too, 
sung  on  the  third  day,  he  sat  at  the  pianoforte,  a 
genuine  maestro  al  cembalo,  capable  of  satisfying 
the  most  varied  demands — genuine  and  sterling. 

The  programme  was  a  perfect  galaxy  of  mas- 
terworks.  Bach  and  Handel,  and  Gluck, 
Beethoven  and  Cherubini,  Mendelssohn  and 
Schumann,  followed  each  other  in  almost  histori- 
cal order.  Aught  like  criticism  must  be  d\imb  at 
such  a  list — and,  with  all  humility,  I,  therefore, 
hold  my  tongue.  I  cannot,  however,  refrain 
from  citing  a  few  lines  from  a  letter  which  Felix 
Mendelssohn  wrote  to  me  on  the  15th  July,  1838  : 

"Yon  will  have  already  heard  I  was  at  the  Musical 
Festival  in  Cologne.  Every  thing  went  off  well  ;  the 
org.in  produced  a  fine  effect  in  Handel,  and  stiU  more 
in  Seb.  Bach  (it  was  some  newly  discovered  mnsio 
of  liis.  that  vou  do  not  yet  know,  with  a  poniipons 
double  chorus.)  But,  in  my  opinion  at  least,  we 
wonted,  also,  the  interest  of  something  new  and  un- 
tried ;  I  am  fond  of  something  uncertain,  that  affords 
me  and  the  public  the  opportnniiy  for  an  opinion — 
in  Beethoven,  Handel,  and  Bach",  we  know  ()erore- 
hand  what  there  is ;  that  must  remain  as  it  is,  but 
somotliing  else  must  be  added  to  it." 

In  Mendelssohn,  also,  himself,  we  know  before- 
hand what  there  is — and  the  more  interestinn' 
and  significant  have  his  words  become  for  us. 

The  first  day  brought  with  it  a  magnificent 
performance  of  Handel's  Judas  MaccaTxeus,  and, 
as  a  kind  of  prelude,  the  Orehester-Suite  in  D 
major,  by  J.  S.  Bach.  Of  the  five  movements 
of  which  the  latter  is  composed,  the  second,  called 


an  Air,  produced,  probably,  the  most  pleasing 
impression.  It  consists  of  a  broad,  gentle  strain, 
which  was  assigned  by  the  composer  to  a  solo 
violin.  The  great  Bach,  who,  when  he  did  not 
play  his  music  himself,  was,  in  all  likelihood,  but 
very  seldom  favorably  impressed  by  the  mode  in 
which  it  was  executed.would  have  been  not  a  little 
surprised,  had  he  heard  this  solo  performed  by  a 
whole  host  of  fiddlers  together,  as  was  the  case 
here.  In  the  other  movements,  also,  the  stringed 
quartet  came  out  in  all  its  fulness  and  strength, 
and  the  trumpets,  which  have  a  great  part  to 
sustain,  carried  it  through  with  as  much  brilliancy 
as  neatness.  But  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
public  were  not  particularly  moved  by  the  work, 
and  it  was  impossible  to  be  angry  with  them  for 
it.  "When,  now-a-days,  an  orchestra,  and  more 
especially,  a  Musical  Festival  orchestra,  begins 
to  move,  people  expect  something  else  than  what 
a  Gavotte,  a  Bourree,  and  a  GIgue,  even  in  their 
greatest  excellence,  can  contain,  and  ought  to 
contain — and  the  comprehension  of  the  marvel- 
lous polyphony  to  be  found  in  almost  the  srpallest 
composition  of  Bach,  is  naturally  not  given  to 
everyone.  "We  musicians  were  greatly  delighted, 
but  we  formed  only  an  inconsiderable  minority. 
It  was  a  very  different  thing  with  Judas  Macca- 
hcEus,  one  of  the  freshest  and  most  popular  works 
of  Handel.  Judas  2Iaccabceus  was  written  in  a 
few  weeks  during  the  summer  of  174G,  for  Han- 
del flung  all  his  greatest  oratorios  upon  paper  in 
a  fearfully  short  time.  It  was  produced  for  the 
first  time  on  the  1st  April,  1747,  in  Covent  Gar- 
den Theatre,  London.  Dr.  Thomas  Morell,  a 
clergyman,  was  the  author  of  the  words.  There 
is  a  tradition  that  Frederick,  Prince  of  "Wales, 
the  father  of  George  HI.  suggested  the  subject,  to 
celebrate  the  victory  of  his  brother,  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland,  over  the  unfortunate  Charles  Ed- 
ward, whose  army  was  annihilated  at  the  battle 
of  Culloden  (2nd  April,  174G).  But  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  see  any  points  of  resemblance,  when 
the  subject  is,  in  the  one  ease,  the  last  combined 
effort  of  the  poor,  small  Jewish  nation,  and,  in 
the  other,  the  final  overthrow  of  her  enemy  by 
haughty  England.  Be  that,  however,  as  it  may, 
of  all  Handel's  oratorios,  Judas  Blaccahcstis  is 
that  one  which  enjoyed  the  greatest  success  dur- 
ing the  composer's  life,  and  was  most  frequently 
performed.  English  writers  attribute  a  portion 
of  this  success  to  the  great  partiality  shown  for 
the  work  by  the  Israelites,  who,  "zealous  ad- 
mirers of  mnsie  generally,  took  a  more  especial 
interest  in  a  work  that  sang  in  such  a  manner  the 
heroic  courage  of  their  forefathers."  The  book 
of  MaccabcEus  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than — 
what  such  books  usually  are.  Anything  ap- 
proaching even  a  material  conception  of  the 
grandiose  pitch  of  enthusiasm  to  which  the  Mac- 
cabees had  managed  to  work  up  their  people  is 
altogether  out  of  the  question.  Songs  devoted 
in  turn  to  lamentation,  hope,  martial  courage, and 
the  intoxication  of  victori',  with  a  continual  re- 
ference to  the  power  of  Jehovah,  follow  one 
another  in  due  order,  and  the  whole  range  of 
emotions  from  despair  to  the  highest  pitch  of 
gladness  is  pre,sented  to  us  twrce  in  succession. 
Did  we  not  find  in  the  recitatives  certain  names, 
such  as  Antiochus,  Gorgias,  Lyslas,  and  Nikanor, 
together  with  the  historically  characteristic  men-, 
tion  of  a  prominent  elephant,  the  oratorio  might 
apply  quite  as  well  to  any  warlike  enterprise  of 
the  Jews  as  to  those  undertaken  by  the  JMacca- 
bees.  But  no;  at  the  end  there  comes  Capolemus, 
the  Jewish  ambassador  at  Rome,  and  offers  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate  friendship  and  protection 
(what  was  afterwards  called  a  Jiheinhundy,  and 
these  suspicious  assurances  would  cast  a  slvadow 
upon  all  the  joy  of  victory,  supposing  we  could 
think  of  anything  in  the  world  but  Handel's 
magnificent  music.  In  this,  more  than  in  any 
other  of  his  oratories,  the  choruses  outshine  the 
vocal  solos.  The  deep  earnestness  of  lament,  the 
heroic  energy  of  martial  ardor,  and  the  elevating 
feeling  of  triumph,  has  Handel  glorified  in  eternal 
melodies,  and  it  by  no  means  requires  a  musici'vl 
education,  as  it  is  termed,  but  simply  an  &[)en  car 
and  heart,  to  be  carried  away  by  their  magnifi- 
cence. Pronu"nent  among  the  vocal  pieces  are 
the  duets,  which  iihtroduce  several  of  the  finest 
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choruses.  None  of  the  airs  stand  on  an  equal 
elevation  with  them.  Still  Mme.  Harriers-Wip- 
pern  and  Mile.  Bettelheim  obtained  thunders  of 
applause  for  their  masterly  rendering  of  them, 
as  well  as  of  the  duets.  Hill  proved  himself  to 
be  the  same  as  ever,  and  when  Niemann  burst 
forth  with  the  words  "Blast  die  Trompete,  erhebt 
das  Feldgeschrei,"  we  could  almost  fancy  that  the 
roll  of  music  in  his  hand  had  changed  to  a  sword. 
The  chorus,  by  the  "schrecklich  sussen  Schall 
geweckt,"  sang  in  a  style  full  of  martial  courage, 
"Wir  folgen  dir  zum  Siege,"  while  the  trumpets 
joined  in  with  (heir  blare,  as  though  they  would 
have  blown  down  the  walls  of  Jericho.  But  the 
greatest  enthusiasm  was  that  evoked  by  the  cele- 
brated choral  song,  "Sehet,  er  kommt  mit  Preis 
gekront"  (which  is  to  be  found,  also,  in  Joshua) 
— it  had  to  be  repeated. 

It  is  well  known  that  none  of  Handel's  oratorios 
can  be  produced  without  omitting  some  things 
and  supplying  others,  however  strongely  we  maj' 
stand  up  for  historical  truth.  Even  the  great 
composer  himself  arranged  his  works  diSerently 
for  the  different  performances  of  them,  according 
to  the  quality  and  number  of  the  vocalists  at  his 
disposal,  and  employed  the  organ  and  the  cym- 
bals, though  the  parts  for  those  instruments  are 
sometimes  not  found  at  all,  and  sometimes  are 
merely  suggested,  in  the  scores.  There  exists 
great  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  how  Handel's 
oratorios  ought  to  be  arranged  now-a-days.  That 
certain  only  of  the  solo  pieces  should  be  selected 
is  a  point  on  which  all  impartial  and  competent 
judges  are  unanimous,  and  the  blind  admirers  of 
Handel  will  only  be  injuring  their  idol  and  his 
works,  whenever  they  succeed  in  producing  one 
of  the  latter  without  any  curtailment.  Leaving 
out  of  consideration  the  fact  that  very  many  of 
the  airs  are  really  insignificant,  the  singers  of  the 
present  day  are  placed  in  a  sti'ange  position  with 
regard  to  them,  a  position  in  no  way  to  be  ex- 
plained by  stating  it  to  be  that  of  the  theatrical 
as  opposed  to  the  oratorio  style.  The  relation  of 
the  singers  to  the  music  is  not  the  original  one — 
for  Handel's  operatic  airs  and  oratorio-airs  are 
written  in  precisely  (he  same  style.  But  a  very 
large  number  of  Handel's  solo  songs  are  bravura 
pieces,  and  virtuosity,  together  with  whatever  is 
connected  with  it,  constitutes,  speaking  strictly, 
the  element  of  fashion  in  music.  Now,  since,  at 
the  present  day  (we  may  regret  the  fact,  but  so 
it  is),  we  have  mostly  singers  who  are  unable  to 
master,  far  less  to  lend  animation  and  expression 
to,  these  long-winded  passages,  we  should  com- 
promise them  and  the  performance  generally, 
were  we  to  compel  them  to  sing  the  passages  in 
question,  unless,  which  is  seldom  (he  case,  the 
airs  are  most  closely  connected  with  the  pieces 
near  them  or  with  the  whole  action  of  the  ora- 
torio. In  the  last  case,  moreover,  if  necessary,  a 
simplification  or  curtailment  will  always  be  pre- 
ferable to  the  labored  execution  of  what,  to 
achieve  its  due  effect,  should  appear  spontaneous- 
ly produced.  We  are  compelled  to  cut  out  a 
great  deal  in  the  tragedies  of  Shakspeare  and  of 
Schiller,  in  order  to  fit  them  for  theatrical  repre- 
sentation, and  the  inward  mental  connection  in 
one  of  Handel's  oratorios  is  very  far  from  being 
such  as  exists  in  those  works. 

At  the  performance,  this  year,  at  Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle,  great  reserve  was  manifested  both  as 
regards  the  omission  of  any  of  the  airs,  and  the 
addition  of  certain  wind  instruments  for  the 
choruses.  The  recitatives  were  all  accompanied 
on  the  piano  (a  pianino),  with  which,  according 
to  the  historical  tradition,  the  violoncello  and  the 
double-bass  should  properly  have  been  united. 
But  these  instruments  render  the  performance  of 
the  work  more  difficult  than  it  otherwise  would 
be,  and,  when  thus  combined  with  the  piano, 
have  always  something  perverse  about  them,  and 
it  was  well  done  to  set  to  work  less  historically. 
To  most  of  the  choruses  and  solo  pieces,  if  not  all, 
the  organ  was  added — amid  the  sea  of  sound 
created  by  the  large  numbers  comprised  in  the 
chorus  and  orchestra,  it  was  not  particularly  pro- 
minent in  the  choruses,  though  it  frequently 
contributed  unno(iced  to  the  beauty  of  the  general 
effect.  With  regard  to  its  employment" in  the 
airs  and  duets,  there  are  one  or  two  points  to  be 


remarked,  and  these  are  of  a  contrary  purport. 
In  this  instance  a  great  deal  is  to  be  said  against 
its  too  frequent  introduction.  Above  all  else, 
there  is  the  monotony  of  its  sound,  which  becomes 
doubly  objectionable  when  contrasted  with  the 
exceedingly  delicate  effects  of  light  and  shade 
rccjuired  in  vocal  solos.  Then  on  the  present 
occasion  there  was  also  the  great  distance  at 
which  the  organist  was  placed.  This  made  a 
perfectly  exact  accompaniment  extremely  difficult 
— I  should  have  said  impossible,  had  not  Breu- 
nung  rendered  it  possible.  But  we  ought  not  to 
feel  the  difficulty  of  anything  when  its  perfection 
is  to  be  sought  in  the  most  pliant  submission. 
The  soft  registers  employed  byBreunung  seemed 
to  come  from  some  higher  regions,  which  they,  in 
fact,  did — but  there  was  still  something  abrupt 
about  them.  The  greatest  difliculty  was  in 
adapting  the  organ  accompaniments  to  the  quicker 
tempi — while,  from  their  nature,  they  were  most 
appropriate  and  characteristic  in  calmly  devout 
pieces.  Taken  all  in  all,  there  was,  in  the  opinion 
of  everyone  among  us,  too  much  of  a  good  thing. 
But  what  course  ought  to  be  pursued  with 
Handel's  instrumentation,  which  is  so  sparse  and 
stands  so  much  in  need  of  something  additional? 
Ought  we,  as  the  historic  party  maintain,  to  add 
the  piano  alone  to  the  airs  and  the  organ  only  to 
the  choruses  ?  or  ought  the  latter,  if  only  spar- 
inptl.Vj  to  be  employed  in  the  vocal  solos  also  ? 
Or  are  we  at  liberty  to  write  supplementary 
parts  for  the  wind  instruments,  and  now  and  then 
introduce  a  few  brass  strains  into  the  orchestra, 
when  everything  in  the  original  score  points  to 
strength  and  power  ?  I  think  that  in  every  in- 
stance we  ought  to  select  what  is  adapted  to  the 
work,  the  separate  pieces,  and  the  particular  cir- 
cumstances under  which  the  performance  takes 
place,  and,  while  doing  so,  to  endeavor  to  avoid 
the  additions  of  wanton  arrogance  as  much  as  the 
pedantic  humility  of  paltry  non-interference. 
The  presumptuous  levity  displayed  at  an  epoch 
not  very  remote  in  getting  up  the  performances 
of  musical  master-piects  (not  those  of  Plandel 
alone)  may  probably  be  regard  as  vanquished — 
but  let  us  not  fall  into  the  opposite  extreme  and 
make  the  spirit  gave  way  to  the  letter.  Fortun- 
ately, however,  Handel  stands  firm  in  unshak- 
able strength,  despite  all  the  various  experiments 
thf.t  have  been  tried  on  him,  from  those  at  Syden- 
ham to  those  at  the  smallest  German  towns — the 
fact  is  :  nothing  can  kill  him. 

(To  be  continued.) 


The  First  Debut  of  Henriette  Sontag. 

Translated  from  the  "Gartenlaube." 
With  his  fragrant  coffee  on  the  table  before  him, 
his  finely-flavored  pipe  in  his  mouth,  sat  Herr  Hol- 
bein, manager  of  the  Prague  Theatre  ;  yet  he  felt 
relish  for  neither  of  his  fivvorites,  and  dark  clouds 
rested  upon  his  brow.  Indeed,  the  position  of 
manager  is  not  one  calculated  alw,ays  to  color  with 
rosetints  the  humor  of  its  occupant.  "A  Prima 
Donna !  A  kingdom  for  a  Prima  Donna  I"  cried 
the  poor,  troubled  man  ;  for  he  had  promised  to  pro- 
cure one  in  place  of  his  own  who  had  fallen  sick,  and 
he  knew  not  how  he  could  keep  his  word.  The  cele- 
brated tenor  singer,  Gerst.icker — the  father  of  the 
renowned  traveler — who  was  visiting  in  the  city,  had 
60  delighted  the  public  with  his  magnificent  voice 
and  exquisite  style  that,  in  spite  of  the  heat  of  sum- 
mer, he  was  eagerly  called  for,  to  appear  in  opera. 
Now,  without  one  to  fill  the  place  of  the  invalid 
soprano,  this  of  course  would  be  impossible.  As  it 
was  expected  of  him  to  furnish  the  wanting  element, 
was  it  wonderful  that  the  manager's  Mocha  had  lost 
its  flavor,  and  that  his  brow  was  clouded  ?  With  a 
gentle  knock  at  the  door,  his  friend,  the  Capellmeis- 
tcr  and  Opera  director,  Herr  Friebenseo,  entered,  and 
the  first  sound  meeting  his  ear  was  the  almost  des- 
pairing cry ; 

"It  15  well  fhnt  you  have  come  ;  help  me,  stand  by 
me.  A  kinsdom  for  a  soprano  singer,  were  it  but 
for  one  role!" 

"First  give  me  the  kingdom  and  then  I  will  furnish 
the  singer,"  was  the  laughing  reply.  "But  what  is 
the  roh  ?" 

"Gcrstacker  has  declared  his  willingness  to  sing 
'John  of  Paris.'  It  is  said  to  be  one  of  his  best  parts ; 
everything  is  ready  for  the  representation,  the  only 
thins  wanting  is  the  Princess  of  Navarra." 

"Only  Donna  Clara,  Princess  of  Navarra  ?  Why, 
I  should   Siiy   everything  was  wanting   then,"  said 


Frichensce,  playfully,  when  lookini;  u|i  at  the  oMier's 
sorry  face,  he  coiuiiiued,  still  clieerrnilv,  Iiut  consol- 
ingly, too,  "Hold  up  your  beiiil,  Ilollicin  I  I  will 
Fee  to  the  wanting  trifle.  I  will  provide  you  with  a 
most  serene  princess.  I  have  one  aurong  my 
scliobir^." 

"Who,  dear,  who  is  this  pearl  V 
"Fetterl,  Sontag's  pretty  little  daughter.  She  is  a 
little  star,  full  nf  wisdom'and  tnlent — lull  of  under- 
standing and  cnthusiiism.  Slic  is  just  stndyins  with 
mo  the  role,  of  tlie  Princess  of  Navarra.  So  then,  in 
five  days— too  long  1  Why,  man,  yon  are  unrea- 
sonable f  Well,  then,  in  three  days  yon  can  give  the 
opera  ;  that  is,  if  Gerstacker  will  sing  with  the  little 
one,  for  she  is  younp: — very  yount;,  indeed." 

"And  you  think  she  will  succeed— she  will  not  dis- 
grace us  '!" 

"She  !  Disgr.ace  us  ?  Certainly  not." 
"Then  it  is  decided.  Your  word  is  enough  for 
me.  Thank  God,  there  is  a  load  gone  from  my 
heart !"  And  the  hapjiy  manager  sprang  joyfully 
up,  while  the  Capellmeister  took  a  speedy  leave,  and 
hastened  olf  to  his  pupil. 

At  the  house  door  be  was  met  by  the  sifvery,  bell- 
like tones  of  Henriettc's  voice,  and  the  old  teacher's 
heart  glowed  with  pleasure  at  finding  his  favorite 
pupil  at  her  studies  so  early  in  the  morning,  and 
wdien  she  was  not  expeetinj;  him  either.  Softly  he 
opened  her  door,  and,  unseen  by  the  charming  girl, 
who  was  sitting  at  the  piano,  stood  eagerly  listening, 
smiling  with  satisfaction  when  she  sang  a  passage 
over  and  over  until  she  had  it  perfect.  At  last,  when 
she  had  finished  a  phrase  of  the  most  extremely  dif- 
ficult "colorit,"  with  astonishing  skill  and  sureness, 
ho  could  maintain  silence  no  longer,  but  heartily 
clapping  his  hands,  he  cried  : 

"You  are  a  glorious  girl,  Fetterl,  and  in  three  days 
you  shall  appear  as  the  'Princess,'  in  John  of  Paris. 
The  young  girl,  who  had  sprung  quickly  up,  and, 
all  glowing  with  the  praise  and  apiilause,  hastened 
towards  her  teacher,  now  fell  hack  in  affright  at  this 
startling  news,  unable  to  speak  a  word,  plainly  show- 
ing bor  feeling  by  her  expressive  face  and  clear  blue 
eyes. 

"My  dear  child,  keep  up  your  courage,"  said  Frie- 
bensee,  soothingly,  when  he  saw  her  standing  there, 
so  pale  and  trembling  :  "Do  you  think  I  would  have 
said  you  could  sing  the  Princess  if  I  had  not  been 
sure  of  it  ?  And  will  you  not  do  credit  to  your  old 
friend  and  teacher' — shall  he  not  be  pi'oud  of  you  1" 
A  quiver  of  joy  thrilled  through  the  charming 
form  of  the  young  girl.  The  roses  bloomed  once 
more  on  the  cheek  that  had  been  so  pale — the  roses 
of  fresh,  early  youth,  almost  childhood  ;  the  eyes 
beamed  with  courage  and  enthusiasm  ;  the  whole 
face  was  illuminated  as  tliough  transfigured  by  the 
pure  dedication  to  art,  and  with  a  firm  voice,  Hen- 
riette said  : 

"You  have  said,  master,  that  I  can  do  it;  your 
word  shall  not  be  brought  to  shame !  I  shall  be 
ready  in  three  days  to  appear  as  the  Princess  of 
Navarra." 

"God  bless  you,  my  child  '."  ^ 

"Do  yon  know  th.at  Gerstacker  is  going  to  sing 
'John  of  Paris'  to-morrow  ?"  cried  one  passer-by  to 
another.  "I  am  hurrying  olf  to  pet  tickets.  They 
say  there  is  a  large  crowd  around  the  box." 

"But  the  first  singer  is  sick  ;  wdio  is  going  to  give 
the  Princess  V 

"Little  Sonfag,  the  daughter  of  the  actress  !" 
"She  ?     Why,  it  is  not  long  since  she  was  playing 
the  roles  of  children — slie  was  always  a  fine  child,  but 
she  must  be  very  youug." 

These  and  similar  expressions  might  be  he.ard  in 
the  streets  the  day  before  the  representation,  and  on 
the  following  evening,  too,  when,  notwithstanding 
the  intense  heat,  a  large  audience  eagerly  waited  the 
artistic  treat  of  hearing  the  distinguished  guest  in 
"John  of  Paris."  At  last  Gerstacker  appeared,  and 
played  and  sang  so  that  it  was  a  pleasure  to  listen  to 
him,  and  he  was  met  by  bursts  of  enthusiastic  ap- 
plause. Now  and  then  acquaintances  would  remark 
to  each  other  :  "Poor  little  Henriette — poor  child, 
how  unfortunate  that  she  should  make  her  debut 
witli  so  great  an  artist ! 

And  now  the  approach  of  the  Princess  was  an- 
nounced. All  eyes  were  turned  towards  the  door, 
on  the  threshold  of  which  there  suddenly  appeared 
one  of  purest  and  loveliest  apparitions  that  have  ever 
been  seen  upon  the  stage.  Two  years  later,  when 
Henriette  Sontag  again  appeared  in  ])Hblic,  a  magic 
flower  had  grown  out  of  the  lovely  bud, that  oven  now 
combined  such  grace.loveliness  and  maidenly  dignity, 
that  all  hearts  were  irresistibly  drawn  towards  the 
being  that  looked  more  like  an  angcl  than  aught 
else.  And  when  "John,"  overcome  by  the  sight  of 
the  noble  donna,  sings  ; 

"Lovely  is  she  as  a  flower. 
Tender  goodness  in  her  eyes. 


DWIGHT'S    JOURNAL    OF    MUSIC 


.  ,  .  i  I  .'V. T*   ti':ihire  piiwer 
Of  rerteclin^  joy  there  lies  I" 

— tile  eyes  of  the  assembled  audience  were  bent  upon 
the  young  girl  standinj;  there  as  tlie  embodiment  of 
these  woi'ds,  and  tlie  murmur  of  satisfaction  grew 
more  and  iViore  preceptiblc. 

With  true  womanly  inodpsty,  yet  with  neitlier 
a\vl;\viirdiiess  nor  liniidity,  llie  ]irinress  advanced, 
and  ilic  first  tones  pealed  forih  from  her  rosy  lips 
with  a  clearness,  a  swei't,  ardent  fullness,  that  pos- 
sessed the  power  of  spreadiiifr  liiroiiii^lioiit  the  now 
excited  audience  the  stillness  of  the  prave.  In  Ilen- 
rictte's  great  blue  eyes,  the  mirror  of  her  pure  soul, 
there  kindled  a  yet  hrlLdtter  liglit  than  before,  when 
the  tirstsoft  "bravo"  fell  upon  her  car  ;  it  had  for  her 
more  value  than  a  whole  storm  of  applause,  for  it 
came  from  her  teaidier,  the  old  Capellmcister,  who, 
enraptured  not  only  with  the  purity  of  her  intonation, 
but  the  difrnity  of  her  bearing,  could  no  longer  repress 
his  delight.  The  old  man  laid  no  intention,  however, 
that  bis  softly  spoken  bravo  should  he  the  signal,  as 
it  was,  for  a  burst  of  the  most  stormy  applause  that 
has  ever  yet  been  bestowed  upon  so  youthful  a  can- 
didate. This  universal  burst  of  applause  at  first  not 
only  surprised  hut  confused  the  maiden,  so  that  for 
one  moment  her  voice  trembled ;  but  she  bravely 
conquered  her  emotion,  and  then,  encouraged  by  the 
recognition,  the  notes  rang  forth  with  yet  more  full- 
ness, clearness  and  freshness,  until  a  wondrously 
beautiful  trill,  of  a  roundness  of  tone  and  remarkable 
duration — so  that  the  Capellrneister  was  forced  to 
hold  his  breath  in  amaze— ended  the  exquisite  aria, 
"With  what  wondrous  ardor."  From  this  moment 
the  victory  was  sure,  atid  with  that  aria  the  young 
novice  in  art  had  elevated  herself  to  the  rank  of  an 
artiste,  anrl  the  great  Gei-sfacker  bad  to  be  content  to 
share  the  triumph  of  the  evening  with  a  young  rfe- 
butante. 

Henrictte  was  received  behind  the  scenes  at  the 
end  of  the  first  act  by  her  delighted  mother  and  her 
deeply  moved  teacher. 

*'I  knew  that  my  brave  girl  would  not  disgrace 
me,  but  I  scarcely  thought  she  would  make  ber  old 
teacher  so  proud,"  said  the  old  man.  "That  was  a 
trill  !  I  thought  it  was  never  coming  to  an  end  ;  it 
would  have  terrified  me  had  I  not  l)een  so  completely 
overwhelmed  with  joy.  Such  a  little  'Backfisch,' 
and  yet  she  can  sing  so  that  I  must  take  my  hat  off 
to  ber  in  reverence.  Listen,  Fetlerl ,  one  day  you  will 
have  a  rich  harvest  of  glory  and  honor,  and  when 
they  press  the  laurel  wreaths  upon  your  brow,  think 
sometimes  of  your  old  teacher,  then  perhaps  resting 
in  the  quiet  grave  i" 

Deeply  affected,  the  maiden  silently  boro  the 
honored  hand  to  her  lips.  And  now  both  she  and 
Gersta(?ker  must  again  appear. 

In  the  second  act,  the  favorite  Troubadour  song 
caused  great  furore  ;  John  of  Paris  was  obliged  to 
repeat  his  part,  hut  in  case  of  the  Princess  once  did 
not  suffi<'e.  Da  capa,  and  again  da  capa — for  the 
third  time  Henrieltc  must  sing  hers  ;  the  audience 
grew  ever  warmer  in  their  enthusiasm — and  it  was 
not  forced  apphmse,  nor  feigtied  ardor,  but  the  ])ure 
outburst  of  intense  satisfaction,  mingled  in  regard  to 
Henriette  Sontag  with  a  jovful  amazement  that  one 
so  young  could  accomplish  so  much.  Amid  the 
tumult  of  rejoicing  at  the  Jiighlv  artistic  treat — for 
never  bad  Gerstackcr  been  seen  to  such  advantage — 
the  curtain  fell. 

Thus  ended  the  first,  and  altogetlier  unptemeditated 
appearance  of  the  youthful  singer.  Truly,  no  singer 
ever  mot  with  greater,  better  merited  triumph  ;  no 
woman's  name  ever  stione  more  brightly  amid  the 
triple  crown  of  greatest  artist,  truest,  most  excellent 
wife,  and  most  faithful  mother. 

Now  she  rests  from  her  labors — from  her  rich, 
varied  life;  but  the  name  of  Henrictte  Sontag  still 
lives.     May  it  long  be  honored  1 


Notle  Singers  at  Exeter  Hall, 

In  England  Music  and  Charity  have  been  made 
twin  sisters,  and  for  their  lives  not  to  be  divided. 
Bishops  and  Archbishops  come  out  industriouslv  in 
the  Lent  sea.'on  in  sententious  discourses  on  the  duty 
of  considering  the  poor;  Prime  Ministers  take  the 
chair  at  public  dinners  given  in  aiil  of  those  who 
print  newspapers,  and  those  who  write  in  them  ; 
noble  woiuen,  and  even  Royalty  itself,  condescend  to 
preside  over  the  stalls  at  the  charitable  bazaar ;  and 
never  was  there  a  time  more  to  be  remarked  than  the 
present  for  the  sympathy  manifested  by  our  men  and 
women  of  blood  and  race  with  the  indigent  and  dis- 
tressed. The  "old  religion"  was  essentially  one  of 
deeds,  and  charity  was  held  to  be  its  great  act  of  faith. 
Its  noble  examples  of  churches  built,  hospitals 
founded,  and  schools  endowed  are  not  forgotten,  and 
the  rSishop  of  London  is  in  a  fair  way  of  getting  the 
million   of   sovereigns   required    for   the   additional 


churches  declared  to  be  necessary  for  his  lordship's 
diocese.  But  mu.sic  is  the  moving  power  in  this 
generation,  and  church  choirs,  choral  celebrations  in 
St.  Paul's  and  Westminster  Abbey,  the  "Stabat  Ma- 
ter" and  "Lamia  Sion,"  at  Moorfields  and  St. 
George's,  the  orchestral  services  at  Worcester,  Glou- 
cester, and  Hereford,  and  the  great  meetings  at  Bir- 
mingham and  Norwich — all  tend  to  show  that  music 
is  the  true  fulcrum  for  setting  in  motion  the  national 
sensibility.  Music  and  Charity  have  drawn  out  again 
the  ever  to  be  remembered  Grisi  at  the  fine  concert 
at  the  Crystal  Palace  the  other  day,  and  music  and 
charity  will  send  down  Jenny  Lind  as  Ruth  to  tlie 
ancient  fane  of  Hereford. 

We  had  imagined  the  days  had  passed  for  the 
singing  of  Lord  Chancellors  in  parish  churches,  and 
should  have  as  littlethought  of  an  Archbishop  singing 
in  Exeter  Hall  as  another  Cardinal  Kohan  dancing  a 
saraband  at  one  of  Her  Majesty's  court  balls.  Not 
that  our  young  Archbishop  is  unable  "to  take  his 
part,"  as  old  Morley  calls  it,  for  his  Grace  (had  he 
flourished  in  days  gone  by)  might  have  sung  his 
madrigal  with  the  Grand  Monarque,  joined  in  a  six- 
part  mass  with  Charles  VI.,  and  passed  a  joke  with 
Louis  XI.  on  his  choir-part  of  only  three  notes.  But 
no  Archbishop  has  yet  sung  in  Exeter  Hall,  although 
we  have  one  who  sings  well  in  his  place  in  church, 
and  can  do  so  elsewhere  whenever  the  occasion  calls 
for  the  exercise. 

As  charity  took  the  gracious  and  beautiful  Empress 
of  our  now  almost  kindred  country  to  the  cholera 
wards,  so  last  night  it  took  one  as  gracious  and  beau- 
tiful, if  not  quite  so  exalted  as  an  Empress,  to  Exeter 
Hall,  to  assist  in  the  performance  of  a  new  oratorio, 
given  in  aid  of  a  Hospital  for  the  helpless  and 
afflicted  children  of  the  poor.  Mr.  Shachner's  ora- 
torio of  "Israel's  Return"  was  given  on  Wednesday 
evening  with  her  Grace  the  Duchess  of  Newcastle  as 
the  prima  donna,  the  wife  of  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester, 
Mrs.  Ellicott,  taking  the  second  soprano.  Her  Grace 
belongs  to  the  leading  communion  of  the  National 
Church,  which  seeks  to  cling  to  and  imitate  all  that 
in  the  "old  religion"  is  founded  on  scriptural  truth 
and  early  tradition,  and  with  which  heroic  action  and 
delicate  sympathy  is  both  duty  and  privilege.  Mrs. 
Ellicott — whose  fine  voice,  chaste  execution  and  ex- 
tensive reading,  made  her  a  great  favorite  at  the 
Cambridge  University  Concerts,  when  the  Bishop 
was  a  Professor  there— has  long  taken  the  Hospital, 
so  to  say,  under  her  protection,  and  to  her  indomi- 
table perseverance  and  (may  we  say)  "pluck,"  the 
musical  public  owe  the  very  fine  performance  of  last 
night. 

Thirty  years  ago  or  more,  when  the  Amateur 
Choral  Society  of  Exeter  Hall  first  commenced  its 
labors,  the  professional  element  was  hotly  antagonistic 
to  the  progress  of  the  new  institution.  "Don't  sing 
for  those  amateurs,"  said  the  late  Tom  Cooke  to 
.John  Hobbs,  "no  good  can  come  of  it."  The  as.so- 
ciation  has  outlived  Tom  Cooke,  and  were  we  poets 
like  Old  John,  we  might  metricize  on  St.  Cecilia  and 
say  of  the  young  elephantine  Timotheus,  "It  drew 
an  angel  down." 

The  orchestra  on  AVednesday  was  a  very  brilliant 
aflfair.  A  numerous  choral  body — the  Chapel  Royal 
boys  in  their  gold  .and  scarlet,  the  ladies  in  white 
robes,  and  it  only  wanted  the  men  in  surplices,  and 
the  band  in  crimson  cassocks  and  black  sash  to  ren 
dcr  it  a  sight  for  all  London  to  rejoice  over.  Things 
take  time — good  things  especially  so;  the  blue, 
the  red  and  the  yellow  are  not  going  to  be  confined 
to  the  Opera  House,  nor  are  Meyerbeer,  or  Verdi  or 
Gounod  to  be  the  ottly  composers  whose  music  is  to 
be  assisted  by  the  important  aid  of  gor.geousness  in 
color.  The  old  oratorians  at  St.  Philip's  were  dress- 
ed in  full  costume,  the  young  ladies  at  St.  Cyr  also  ; 
let  Exeter  Hall  take  the  initiative,  and  we  should  no 
longer  see  a  platform  of  black  aiul  neutral  lints  dis- 
tressing the  eye  at  these  great  gatherings  in  town  and 
country.  In  the  days  of  Arnold  and  Crotch  oratorios 
entire  were  thought  dull  and  heavy — Haydn's  "Crea- 
tion" was  even  oppressive — and  where  there  was  no 
festival  and  no  attraction,  the  negative  repose  of  sable 
well  suited  the  nature  and  character  of  the  gathering. 
It  is  not  so  now.  "Eli"  is  not  brown,  "I^^aaman"  is 
not  black,  "St.  Paul"  is  not  copper-tone,  nor  is 
"Elijah"  negro-head.  There  is  no  necessity  to  go 
on  blundering  in  darkness  and  injustice  for  the  sake 
of  an  extinct  prejudice 

The  band  on  Wednesday  was  that  of  Covent  Gar- 
den-men, all  good  and  true,  and  who  can  play.  The 
composer  himself  conducted.  The  hall  was  well 
filled,  some  fifteen  or  si.xteen  hundred  being  present, 
testifying  to  the  zeal  of  the  patrons  and  patronesses 
of  the  Society  and  great  attractions  of  the  evening. 

As  it  is  the  fashion  now  to  notice  the  performers 
and  the  performance  before  saying  a  word  of  mnsie, 
we  commence  our  brief  remarks  with  the  singing  of 
Her  Grace  of  Newcastle.  At  the  first  public  night 
of  the  E.xeter  Hall  Society,  Sir  George  Smart,  con- 


ducting, Mrs.  Shaw,  then  Miss  Postans,  made  her 
first  appearance,  and  so  frightened  was  the  debutante 
that  she  lost  both  head  and  voice;  and  we  well  recol- 
lect at  an  orataiio  in  Covent  Garden,  a  popular 
soprano  getting  somewhat  confused  and  wild,  and 
cutting  the  Gordian  knot  by  throwing  her  music  at 
the  head  of  the  conductor  and  running  off  the  boards. 
Her  Grace  sang  in  a  sweet,  sensible,  and  natural  wav 
— with  a  pure  and  persuasive  tone  of  voice — at  first 
somewhat  veiled  by  the  novelty  of  position.  After 
the  duet  with  Mr.  Hohlcr,  for  which  the  calls  of  re- 
petition were  not  to  be  denied,  her  voice  became 
settled,  and  the  next  recitatife  was  well — thoroughly 
well  given.  In  the  former  portion  of  the  oratorio  her 
singing  met  witli  the  acclamations  it  was  entitled  to 
from  peculiar  circumstances,  bnt  the  applause  warm- 
ed from  the  real  earnestness  of  the  vocalist,  and  in 
this  recitative  the  beauty  of  tlie  scriptural  passage,  the 
strength  of  the  composer,  and  the  revelation  of  true 
artistic  power  on  the  part  of  the  vocalist,  excited  the 
audience  to  enthusiasm,  and  there  was  of  course  an 
encore. 

Mrs.  Ellicott's  singing  is  marked  by  great  accuracy 
and  good  taste,  with  here  and  there  a  just  expression 
of  powerful  declamation.  Her  solo  and  her  quartet 
parts  were  given  faultlessly. 

Mr.  Schachner  is  well  known  as  a  great  performer 
on  the  pitmo,  and  successful  composer  for  that  instru- 
ment. The  Oratorio  given  on  Wednesday  is  written 
in  the  true  oratorio  vein,  abounding  in  counterpoint, 
and  some  of  the  choruses  are  far  beyond  the  touch  of 
ordinary  hands.  He  has  much  improved  the  work 
since  its  first  production  and  will  no  doubt  be  called 
upon  for  fiesh  and  increased  exertion. 


American  Art  at  the  Ezposition. 

AN   ENGLISH    CRITIQUE. 

The  London  Athenmum  speaks  slightingly  of  the 
paintings  sent  by  American  artists  to  the  Paris  Ex- 
position.    We  quote  : 

The  order  of  the  catalogue  of  this  great  gathering 
next  compels  us  to  examine  the  Art  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  which  may  be  described  under 
two  heads  ;  first,  that  which  is  French  in  origin  as  in 
nature  ;  secondly,  that  which  is  prose.  The  latter 
class  comprehends  much  that  is  valuable,  much  that 
is  interesting  ;  but  as  it  aims  to  be  topographical  in 
landscape,  and  merely  illustrative  in  figure-painting, 
is  by  no  means  of  the  highest  importance  when  we 
are  reckoning  up  the  wealth  of  the  world  in  art. 
With  this  class  rank  the  large  topographical  and 
meteorological  landscapes  of  Messrs.  Church,  "The 
Falls  of  Niagara,"  "The  Rainy  Season  in  the  Tro- 
pics,"  and,  inferiorly  to  the  last,  as  less  efl^ectively 
achieving  a  common  aim,  Mr.  Bierstadt's  "The 
Rocky  Mountains,"  and  Mr.  J.  F.  Cropsey's  "Mount 
Jefferson,  New  Hampshire." 

There  are  spectacular  pictures  of  the  common  sort, 
or  scenes  on  a  smaller  scale,  and  valuable  in  their 
way.  Better  in  painting,  and  finer  in  sentiment  than 
these,  is  Mr.  J.  Hart's  River  Tun.ris,  Connecticut — a 
bright  landscape,  showing  a  gently  flowing  stream, 
its  meadows  and  trees.  In  Mr.  Kensett's  Kale  George, 
Autumn,  is  the  besetting  opacity  of  the  United  States 
practice  in  landscape,  such  as  we  find  in  common 
French  art  of  the  kind,  and  observe  to  be  dominant 
in  Germany,  a  defect  which,  apart  from  all  other  con- 
siderations, places  the  result  in  value  far  below  even 
ordinary  Englisli  landscape-paintings.  In  this  way, 
thejproductions  of  Messrs.  Hubbard  and  GiHxird,  who 
show  us  with  spirit  a  grand  range  of  bine  hillsi,  and 
one  or  two  inferior  p.aintcrs,  are  below  par.  Never- 
theless, it  is  undeniable  that  in  some  of  these  pictures 
are  to  be  observed  signs  of  pathetic  purpose  of  their 
authors,  without  which  all  landscape  is  merely  scien- 
tific or  topographical.  Now  German-French  land- 
scapes, witli  which  may  be  classed  the  works  of  our 
present  subjects,  are,  when  topographical,  apt  to  be 
wofully  dull  and  heartless.  We  decline  to  rank 
with  art-work  such  things  as  result  from  this  want  of 
perception  of  something  more  than  description  can 
supply  by  brushes  and  colors.  A  man  has  no  busi- 
ness to  paint  a  land.scape  unless  he  means  something 
by  it  of  the  pathetic  sort :  topography  and  scientific 
illustrations  are  good,  but  they  are  not  art. 

The  better  skilled  painters  who  are  grouped  hero 
with  those  above  named  are  French  in  grain.  As  a  rule, 
these  men  have  a  truer  perception  of  the  aims  and 
value  of  art  than  their  less  fortunate,  but,  it  may  be, 
more  original  brethren.  Mr.  Whistler  is  eminent 
among  these.  Of  him  our  readers  know  enough. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  find  an  artist  more  intensely 
French  than  be.  Mr.  Lambdin's  name  we  remember 
in  Paris.  His  The  Last  Sleep,  a  lover  at  his  mistress's 
death-bed — the  best  painted  portion  a  closed  balcony, 
the  effect  of  the  excluded  sunlight,  has  many  cleverly 
expressed  points.  Mr.  McEntce  is  French  to  the 
core  of  his  thought,  and  pathetic  beyond  the  common 
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in  his  picture  of  desolation  and  merciless  ravage, 
Virginia  in  1862 — two  wreclsed  houses  in  a  wilder- 
ness, a  river  flowing  through  a  waste.  Mr.  Whit- 
tridge's  Coast  of  Rhode  Island  is  exceptional  to  tlie 
common  here,  and  in  an  original  manner  renders 
finely,  but  rather  flimsily,  the  lapse  of  waves  on  the 
shore.  The  Pride  of  the  Valley,  by  Mr.  A.  P.  Gray, 
reminds  one  of  the  superior  pictures  of  Rippingille  in 
its  sentiment,  which  rightly  pertains  to  a  consumptive 
daughter  and  distressed  parents  ;  it  has  much  better 
drawing  than  our  countrymen  could  impart  to  a 
picture. 

Mr.  D.  Huntington's  Republican  Court  in  the  time 
vf  Washinfflon,  a  large  production,  makes  the  critic 
respect  the  simplicity  of  its  author  even  while  he 
smiles  at  his  primitive  ideas  of  art.  This  is  rather  a 
collection  of  honestly-studied  dresses  and  portraits 
without  vivacity,  although  painted  well,  than  a  pic- 
ture in  the  true  sense  of  the  term.  Kevertheless, 
being  honest,  it  is  worth  a  legion  of  flashy  French 
spectacular  pictures,  and  an  acre  of  its  counterparts 
among  ourselves.  We  look-  upon  this  quaint  and 
Quakerish  example  as  the  sole  valuable  specimen  of 
native-born  United  States  figure  painting  on  these 
walls,  and  are  certain  that  the  severe  and  unsophisti- 
cated principles  it  illustrates  are  the  tools  of  genius, 
hopeful  of  the  best  art.  Within  his  means  and  with 
his  ability,  the  motto  of  Mr.  Huntington  is  evidently 
"thorough."  In  other  hands,  here  is  the  secret  of 
power.  So  far  as  he  goes  he  is  happy.  Generally, 
the  defect  of  his  countrymen  appears  iu  seeing  in  art 
nothing  beyond  its  necessary  office  of  representing 
nature,  and  seeing  thus  much  prosaically.  M.  Mig- 
not  shows  a  sense  of  more  than  this  in  his  Sources  of 
the  Susquehanna  ;  but  it  would  be  better  to  call  him  a 
Frenchman  than  anything  else.  There  is  a  precious 
but  showy  quality  iu  Mr.  W.  Homer's  Confederate 
Prisoners  to  the  Front. 


Art  Culture  in  Boston. 

(From  the  Boston  Daily  Advertiser,  July  30. ) 
We  have  the  pleasure  to  announce  that  the  sum  of 
$10,000  has  been  presented  to  the  Boston  Athenseum, 
by  the  will  of  a  gentleman  recently  deceased,  for  the 
purpose  of  enlarging  its  fine-arts  department. 

This  timely  donation  furnishes  an  occasion  for 
considering  the  wants  of  the  art  interest  in  this  city, 
and  the  various  projects  which  are  already  under 
consideration  for  supplying  the  same.  During  the 
past  twenty  years  the  city  and  its  suburbs  have  made 
immense  strides  in  population  and  wealth ;  and  in 
taste  and  expenditure  for  costly  works  of  art  there  has 
been  even  a  more  marked  increase.  Ten  valuable 
pictures  are  now  purchased  by  our  citizens,  whore 
one  of  equal  value  was  bought  twenty  years  ago. 
Has  there  been  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  number 
and  the  reputation  of  resident  artists  ;  of  the  means 
of  educating  art  students,  and  in  the  capacity  of  gal- 
leries for  the  exiilbltion  of  the  choicest  productions  of 
the  pencil  and  the  chisel  ?  Most  assuredly  not.  It 
is  notorious  that  wlien  a  Boston  artist  acquires  a  na- 
tional reputation,  he  removes  to  New  York,  and  takes 
a  studio  at  the  painters'  elysium  in  Tenth  street,  or 
finds  his  residence  in  Florence  or  Rome.  There  have 
been  no  increased  facilities  for  studying  art  in  Boston. 
Hence  accomplished  teachers  turn  their  steps  to  New 
York,  and  promising  students  follow  them,  or  depart 
for  Europe.  If  we  except  the  exhibition  rooms  of 
picture  dealers,  there  has  been  no  enlargement  of  the 
space  for  exhibitions  since  the  present  galleries  of 
the  Athenaaam  were  opened  nearly  twenty  years  ago. 
Indeed  the  space  is  really  less,  for  one  of  the  large 
exhibition  rooms  at  the  Athenoeum  was  taken  for 
books  several  years  ago,  and  it  is  understood  that  the 
statuary  room  Is  soon  to  be  devoted  to  tlie  same  pur- 
pose. The  whole  building  will  soon  be  required  for 
books.  Something  must  therefore  be  done,  .and 
without  delay,  or  Boston  will  lose,  if  it  has  not  lost 
already,  the  prestige  it  once  enjoyed  of  being  the  seat 
of  art,  as  well  as  of  letters. 

What  is  needed  in  Boston  is  not  simply  new 
exhibition  rooms,  hut  a  School  of  Art,  which  shall 
provide  suitable  Instruction  for  students  under  a 
corps  of  professional  teachers,  to  which  now  galleries 
shall  be  an  adjunct.  Several  such  schools  have  re- 
cently been  established  in  Philadelphia ;  and  some 
of  the  western  cities  furnish  better  advantages  for  art 
students  than  can  be  found  here.  In  Now  Haven  a 
School  of  Art  has  just  been  opened  as  one  of  the 
departments  of  the  college,  and  a  building,  planned 
expressly  for  this  purpose— rooms  for  instruction 
occupying  the  first  story,  and  exhibition  galleries, 
with  top  light,  the  second  story— has  been  erected  at 
an  expense  of  S175.000.  The  entire  cost  was  paid 
by  one  gentleman,  Mr.  Augustus  R.  Street,  who  has 
since  died,  but  who  thus  built  for  himself  a  monu- 
ment more  enduring  than  brass.  The  exhibition 
rooms  are  now  filled  with  the  choicest  specimens  of 
American  and  foreign  art.     Where  is  the  solid  man 


of  Boston  who  will  do  the  same  thing  for  his  own 
city? 

Some  years  ago  the  project  was  canvassed  of  es- 
tablishing a  free  art  gallery ;  but  it  met  with  little 
encouragement  on  account  of  the  great  outlay  of 
capital  required.  As  the  plan  did  not  embrace  a 
school  of  art,  it  seems  hardly  adapted  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  present  day  ;  and  it  may  well  be  ques- 
tioned whether  the  time  has  yet  come  for  erecting  a 
large  free  art  gallery  in  this  city.  The  friends  of  the 
measure  also  discovered  that  the  chief  patrons  of  art 
among  us  were  already  interested  in  the  Athenaium, 
.and  deemed  it  desirable  to  secure  the  expansion  of 
that  institution  rather  than  to  found  anew  enterprise. 

The  trustees  of  the  Athenoeum,  it  is  understood, 
have  under  consideration  the  enlargement  of  its  fine- 
arts  department.  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  pro- 
prietors in  January  last,  a  special  committee  was 
appointed  to  consider  the  subject,  and  this  committee 
reported  at  a  subsequent  meeting,  submitting  a  plan 
for  erecting  new  galleries  on  an  adjacent  estate  in 
Tremont  place,  which  the  Athenseum  owns.  This 
enlargement  would  supply  rooms  to  replace  the  apart- 
ments already  taken,  and  which  it  is  proposed  to 
take,  for  library  purposes  ;  but  it  would  not  meet  the 
future  wants  of  the  institution,  or  the  art  interests  of 
the  city.  Such  was  the  feeling  on  the  part  of  the 
committee  and  of  the  proprietors,  and  hence  the  plan 
was  submitted  without  any  recommendation.  There 
seems  to  be  little  probability  of  its  being  carried  out. 

The  questions  therefore  return  :  how  shall  the  ob- 
jects we  have  considered  be  accomplished,  and  who 
shall  do  it  ?  In  replying  to  these  inquiries  we  beg 
to  suggest  that  a  new  and  spacious  structure  is  needed 
which  shall  combine  the  two  features  of  a  School  of 
Art  and  new  exhibition  galleries.  The  building 
should  be  an  architectural  ornament  to  the  city.  No 
site  for  such  a  building  is  available  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  Athenceum.  The  new  land  on  the 
Back  Bay,  which  is  soon  to  be  the  centre  of  popula- 
tion, seems  to  be  an  appropriate  location.  A  lot  of 
land  on  the  corner  of  St.  James  and  Dorchester 
streets,  containing  more  than  two  acres,  and  acces- 
sible on  all  sides  by  open  avenues,  has  already  been 
given  to  the  city,  and  is,  by  the  terms  of  the  deed, 
dedicated  expressly  to  the  purposes  of  art,  or  as  a 
public  square.  Upon  this  lot  the  city  have  expended 
during  the  past  year,  in  filling,  $32,000,  as  appears 
from  the  following  extract  from  the  Auditor's  Re- 
port, page  38  : — 

Payments  for  filling  in  a  lot  of  land  on  St.  Jamea  street, 
opposite  Huntington  square,  containing  126,991  square  feet. 
This  land  was  given  to  the  city  of  Boston  by  the  Boston 
Water  Power  Company,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  an 
agreement  between  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  the  Boston 
Wtter  Power  Company  and  the  City  of  Boston,  dated  Decem- 
ber 31, 1864;  said  land  to  be  used  either  for  erection  thereon 
of  a  building  dedicated  to  the  fine  arts,  or  as  a  public  square, 
»32,000. 

The  money  to  erect  the  building  and  establish  the 
Art  School  must  be  the  freewill  offering  of  our  citi- 
zens. 

We  would  make  one  further  suggestion,  that  the 
new  enterprize  be  carried  on  through  the  agency  of 
the  Boston  Athenieum.  This  corporation  is  composed 
of  about  eight  hundred  of  our  wealthiest  and  most 
infiuential  citizens,  and  has  a  capital  In  real  estate, 
securities,  library  and  works  of  art,  of  the  nominal 
value  of  $700,000,  but  of  a  real  value  of  near  a  mil- 
lion dollars.  All  this  property  is  held  sacred  to  the 
objects  of  literature  .and  art.  "The  trustees  receive  no 
compensation  for  their  services,  and  the  proprietors 
no  dividends.  The  finances  of  no  public  institution 
were  ever  better  m.anaged.  It  has  the  confidence, 
such  as  a  new  institution  could  not  have,  of  our 
wealthiest  citizens.  The  plan  proposed  Is  entirely 
within  the  scope  of  the  purposes  for  which  the  insti- 
tution was  founded,  and  with  which  it  has  maintained 
the  art  Interests  of  the  city  for  so  many  years.  Gen- 
tlemen of  special  qualifications  and  leisure  are  ap- 
pointed to  serve  on  its  fine  arts  committee.  The 
finances  of  this  dep.irtment  have  always  been 
kept  distinct  from  the  general  funds,  and  have  never 
been  appropriated  for  other  purposes.  Every  admis- 
sion fee,  and  every  dime  ever  paid  for  a  catalogue, 
can  be  accounted  for  to-day.  An  art  exhibition  Is  not, 
a-!  many  suppose,  a  money-making  enterprise.  Four- 
fifths  of  the  gross  receipts  of  the  Athenffium  gallery 
are  annually  expended  In  current  expenses,  and  the 
small  balance  remaining  is  invested  in  new  pictures 
and  statuary,  or  is  added  to  the  fine  arts  fund.  If 
any  account  was  kept  for  rent,  and  the  use  of  capital 
invested,  the  exhibitions  would  show  a  balance  on 
the  wrong  side  of  the  treasurer's  ledger.  The  publie, 
therefore,  for  many  years  have  enjoyed  the  annual 
exhibitions  of  the  Athenojum  at  the  expense  of  the 
capital  of  the  institution. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  Athenosum  is  a  private  cor- 
poration, and  that  the  pl.in  proposed  could  be  better 
carried  out  by  separate  orgaiiization.  If  the  Athe- 
nseum were  a  corporation  for  money-making  pur- 


poses, like  the  Boston  Gas  Light  Company  or  the 
Fifty  Associates,  the  objection  would  be  a  valid  one. 
But  is  It  possible  to  conceive  of  a  corporation  con- 
ducted on  a  more  unselfish  basis,  or  where  the  res- 
ponsibility is  divided  among  a  larger  and  more  in- 
flential  class  of  citizens  than  is  the  Athena;um  t 

By  carrying  out  the  plan  proposed  through  the 
agency  of  the  Athenaium,  the  new  galleries  would 
start  with  the  valuable  collections  it  now  possesses, 
and  with  the  sympathy  and  confidence  of  its  munifi- 
cent benefactors. 

The  first  object,  however,  is  to  secure  the  funds  re- 
quired, and  when  this  is  accomplished,  the  minor 
points  to  which  we  have  alluded  will  readily  adjust 
themselves  to  this  main  fact.  Let  us  hope  that  the 
liberal  donation  we  have  announced  foreshadows  the 
speedy  endowment  of  an  art  institution  which  shall 
maintain  the  ancient  reputation  of  the  city  of  Boston. 


usir  ^broab. 


Pesth. — According  to  report,  the  Abbe  Liszt  will 
give  a  series  of  nine  concerts  here  in  November, 
when.  In  addition  to  a  number  of  his  own  works,  he 
will  include  in  the  programmes  Beethoven's  Eroica 
and  Ninth  Symphonies. 

Weimar. — On  the  28th  August  will  be  celebrated 
the  eight-hundredth  anniversary  of  the  Wartburg. 
It  is  proposed  to  give  a  performance  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  composer  himself,  of  the  Abbe  Liszt's 
oratorio.  Die  heilige  Elizabeth,  in  the  celebrated  old 
fortress  of  the  Thuringlan  Landgraves,  of  the  "Mln- 
ncFanger,"  and,  though  last  not  least,  of  Luther 
himself. 

Baden-Badkn. — With  the  exception  of  three 
Quartet  Soirees,  given  by  the  Florentine  society,  in- 
cluding Herr  Jean  Becker  and  colleagues,  who  have 
afforded  great  satisfaction  to  a  small  but  most  select 
public,  there  have  been  as  yet  no  concerts  of  any  im- 
portance in  the  Conversationshaus.  Mme.  Pauline 
Viardot-Garcia,  however,  has  long  since  resumed  her 
Sunday  Matinees,  to  which  all  the  leading  artists  and 
the  principal  visitors  enjoy  tree  admission.  The 
Queen  of  Prussia  and  the  Grand  Duchess  of  Baden 
have  been  to  several  of  the  Matin€es. — The  Theatre 
was  opened  a  few  days  since  by  the  company  from 
the  Royal  Opera-house,  Stuttgart,  who  proposed 
giving  three  performances. — 'The  Italian  operatic 
season  will  commence  on  the  8th  August,  and  extend 
lip  to  the  14th  September.  The  artists  engaged  are  : 
Signore  Vltali,  Gross!,  Signori  Nicolini,  Delle  Sedie, 
Zucchini  and  Agnesi.  Among  the  works  performed 
will  be  Crispino  e  la  Comare,  Ernani,L' Elisir  d'Amore, 
Linda  di  Chamounix,  11  Barbiere  di  Siviylia,  and 
Faust  (by  M.  Gonnod). 

English  Singers  in  Paris. — The  choir  of  the 
Tonic  Sol-fa  Association  of  London  responded  to  the 
challenge  sent  out  some  six  months  ago  by  the  Em- 
peror, who  offered  a  prize  of  £200  to  the  choir  (of 
any  nation)  which  should  gain  the  highest  place  in  a 
competition  in  Paris.  The  competition  came  off  on 
Monday  the  8th,  and  the  presentation  of  prizes,  which 
took  place  on  the  day  following,  is  thus  described  by 
Le  Figaro : — "By  two  o'clock  all  the  singers  had 
assembled  In  the  Palace  of  Industry,  the  two  prize 
choirs  being  seated  in  the  centre,  at  the  foot  of  the 
steps  leading  to  the  throne.  At  three  the  Emperor 
arrived,  accompanied  by  the  Empress  and  the  Princess 
Clotilde.  As  soon  as  the  Domine  Salvum  had  been 
sung,  the  banners  of  all  the  competing  choirs  were 
carried  in  procession  before  their  Majesties,  being 
lowered  as  they  passed  the  throne,  as  is  done  at  a 
review.  When  the  banners  had  passed,  the  prizes 
were  given  away.  The  Emperor  gave  the  special 
prize,  which  had  been  decreed  to  the  English  Tonic 
Sol  fa  Association,  to  a  young  English  girl,  who  was 
much  moved  and  covered  with  blushes.  The  two 
conquerors  then  sang  the  pieces  which  had  gained  for 
them  the  prizes  so  sharply  and  ardently  contested  for. 
Their  Majesties  then  left."  It  should  be  added  that 
the  prize  was  given  to  a  choir  from  Lille,  in  the 
North  of  France.  It  seems  that  the  right  of  the 
English  choir  to  the  prize  was  disputed  on  account 
of  there  being  ladies'  voices  among  them,  but  their 
singing  was  of  such  a  high  order  ("these  were  the 
judges'  words)  that  they  had  a  special  prize,  a  prize 
of  "egalement"  given  them  as  narrated  above.  It 
consisted  of  a  gold  Exhibition  medal,  a  silver  gilt 
wreath,  and  a  certificate.  Mr.  Proudman,  the  hard 
working  conductor,  received  also  another  gold  medal, 
and  the  Society  of  Orphe'onistes  presented  him  with 
their  decoration  of  honor. 

Dresden. — Herr  Ulmann  will  give  three  concerts 
here  at  tlie  beginning  of  September.    His  great  star 
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will  be  Mile.  Carlotta  Patti ;  his  minor  constellations, 
Messrs.  Vieuxteraps,  Jaell,  Papper,  and  Stoekhausen. 
— The  management  of  the  Theatre  Royal  displayed 
great  activity  during  the  latter  half  of  last  month. 
The  following  operas  figured  in  the  bills  :  Le  Philtre, 
La  Part  du  Diahle,  L'Eclair,  Fausl  (Gounod's),  11 
Trovatore,  Figaro,  Martha,  and  Guiliaume  Tell. 

Darmstadt. — A  concert  was  given  here  lately  for 
the  purpose  of  erecting  a  monument  in  memory  of 
the  celebrated  Abbe  Vogler,  the  master  of  AVinter, 
Meyerbeer,  Carl  M.  von  Weber,  and  many  others. 
The  members  of  the  Cologne  Association  for  Male 
Voices,  and  Herr  Ferdinand  Hiller,  who  played 
several  of  his  own  smaller  compositions,  were  the 
attraction  on  this  occasion.  The  net  receipts  amoun- 
ted to  some  3,000  florins. 

"*  London. 

The  Saturday  Review — like  most  of  the  London 
journals  which  are  or  would  be  wise  on  the  subject  of 
music — does  not  at  all  agree  with  the  Orchestra's  en- 
thusiastic estimate  of  Rubinstein,  the  Russian  Pianist, 
and  finds  fault  with  the  closing  concert  of  the  Phil- 
harmonic series  for  introducing  "music  of  the  Fu- 
ture," to-wit,  the  Tannhauser  overture  and  a  Concerto 
by  Rubinstein. 

If  an  immoderate  amount  of  boisterous  cacophony 
is  music,  then  the  overture  to  Tannhauser  is  music ; 
otherwise  not.  M.  Rubinstein's  concerto  (his  fourth) 
is  even  worse.  The  overture  of  Herr  Wagner  has 
at  least  a  certain  intelligible  form — a  beginning,  a 
middle,  and  an  end  ;  but  M.  Rubinstein's  concerto 
boasts  nothing  of  the  kind.  There  is  no  apparent 
reason  why  any  portion  of  it  should  be  where  it  is, 
instead  of  where  it  is  not.  Of  the  three  movements 
into  which  it  is  divided — moderalo,  moderato  assai,  and 
allegro — the  most  objectionable  is  decidedly  the  last ; 
but  from  beginning  to  end  the  concerto  at  best  sounds 
like  an  improvisation,  by  a  not  very  skilful  improvisa- 
tore.  M.  Rubinstein  has  paid  two  visits  to  this 
country.  The  first  was  in  1843,  when  he  was  put 
forth  as  a  boy-prodigy,  but  stood  little  chance  against 
a  greater  prodigy,  who  came  to  London  in  the  same 
year — the  gifted  and  much  regretted  Charles  Filtsch. 
For  fourteen  years  afterwards  nothing  was  heard  of 
M.  Rubinstein  ;  but  in  1858  he  undertook  a  second 
professional  journey  to  England,  The  great  promise 
of  his  boyhood  had  scarcely  been  carried  out ;  and 
his  playing,  though  marked  by  extraordinary  mecha- 
nical facility,  was  by  no  means  noticeable  for  any  of 
the  refinements  indispensable  to  genuine  "virtuosity." 
Now,  nine  years  later,  he  has  honored  the  country 
with  a  third  performance  ;  and,  if  his  performance  at 
the  last  Pnilharmonic  Concert  may  be  accepted  as  a 
criterion,  he  has  rather  receded  than  advanced  as  a 
pianist.  Playing  more  ferocious  (we  cannot  find  an 
apter  phrase)  and  at  the  same  time  more  unfinished 
has  seldom  been  heard.  Happily,  or  unhappily,  the 
concerto  was  of  the  same  quality  as  the  playing.  M. 
Rubinstein  clearly  belongs  to  the  school  of  Abbe' 
Liszt ;  but  he  surpasses  all  the  disciples  of  that 
gifted  though  eccentric  artist  in  caricaturing  his 
model.  Beethoven's  symphony  in  C  minor,  and  the 
symphony  in  G  minor  of  Professor  Sterndale  Ben- 
nett, now  completed  by  the  addition  of  a  movement 
in  D  major  (Romanza  per  le  viole),  separaling  the 
minuelto  from  the  rondo  finale,  were  the  most  import- 
ant orchestral  features  at  this  concert.  Graceful  as 
is  the  new  movement  of  Professor  Bennett's  sym- 
phony, we  cannot  hail  its  interpolation  as  an  improve- 
ment. Either  the  work  should  be  left  as  it  originally 
stood,  or  a  more  developed  movement — a  regular 
slow  movement,  in  fact — be  added.  At  best  the  new 
romanza  is  a  pretty  conceit.  The  symphony,  how- 
ever, extremely  well  played,  was  admired  as  before 
(in  1864  and  1865  ;)  the  minuetto,  which  is  full  of 
charm  and  naivete,  was  encored,  and  the  composer 
was  called  on  at  the  end.  At  the  same  time  Professor 
Bennett  is  too  gifted  a  man  to  treat  his  art  with  any- 
thing approaching  indifference ;  and  we  can  only 
look  upon-tbe  added  movement  as  a  bonne  plaisanterie. 
The  singers  on  this  occasion  were  Mile.  Tietjens, 
Mile.  Nilssffn,  and  Mr.  Hohler.  An  extraordinary 
sensation  was  created  by  Mile.  Nilsson's  really  won- 
derful execution  of  "Gli  angui  d'Inferno,"  from  Die 
Zaulerflote,  which,  though  she  sang  it  in  C  minor 
and  E  flat  (instead  of  6  minor  and  F,  as  Mozart 
wrote  it),  was  one  of  those  legitimate  displays  that 
mark  an  epoch  in  an  artist's  career.  She  was  com- 
pelled to  repeat  the  whole  ;  and  now  the  operatic 
world  will  be  anxiously  looking  forward  to  the  revival 
of  II  Flauto  Magico  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  with 
Mile.  Nilsson  as  Astrafiammante. 

Royal  Italiam  Opera.  On  Monday  His  Im- 
perial Majesty  the   Sultan   of  all  the  Turkeys  [and 


crucifier  of  the  Christians  in  Crete]  visited  this  great 
establishment  in  State.  For  a  description  of  the 
ceremony  the  reader  may  take  any  of  our  morning 
contemporaries  (including  the  Morning  Advertiser). 
The  entertainment  consisted  of  the  first  three  acts  of 
Masaniello,  with  the  usual  cast.  Signors  Naudin  and 
Graziani  were  encored  in  the  duet  of  the  second 
act. 

On  Tuesday  and  Thursday  Romeo  e  Giulietta  was 
given  for  the  third  and  fourth  times. 

Last  night  the  opera  was  La  Favorita.  To-night 
Romeo  for  the  fifth  time. 

Her  Majesty's  Theatre.  On  Monday  night 
the  opera  was  Faust.  On  Tuesday  night  (owing  to 
the  fete  in  honor  of  the  Sultan  at  the  Crystal  Pal- 
ace), there  was  no  performance. 

On  Wednesday  Von  Giovanni  was  repeated,  and 
on  Thursday  Oheron. 

To-night  La  Traviata.  11  Flauto  Magico  will  be 
given,  with  Mdlle.  Nilsson  as  the  Queen  of  Night, 
on  Tuesday  next,  and  on  Thursday  Chernbini's 
Medea,  with  Tietjens. — Musical  World,  July  20. 

They  have  also  musically  entertained  the  Sultan 
at  the  Crystal  Palace  ;  the  Musical  World  says  : 

One  of  the  great  events  of  the  day  was  the  gift 
made  by  the  Sultan  to  his  entertainers  of  the  sum  of 
£1000.  The  Crystal  Palace  was  opened  with  a  va- 
riety of  objects  ;  but  ^yhat  it  really  exists  by  is  music. 
Thus  at  every  festival,  at  every  entertainment  to 
which  it  is  desired  to  attract  large  numbers  at  high 
prices,  the  chief,  and  in  the  great  majority  of  cases, 
the  only  attraction  offered  is  a  concert,  or  the  per- 
formance of  an  oratorio.  The  Crystal  Palace  is 
nothing  if  not  musical.  Its  artistic  claims,  such  as 
they  are,  are  entirely  in  connection  with  music  ;  and 
to  get  a  true  idea  of  the  munificence  of  our  Eastern 
visitors  we  must  remember  that  the  Sultan  and  the 
Viceroy  of  Egypt  have,  between  them,  given  to  the 
Crj'stai  Palace  exactly  three  times  what  the  British 
Parliament,  after  much  deliberation  and  with  much 
grumbling,  has  agreed  to  give  annually  towards  the 
support  of  a  National  Musical  Academy. 

Jlmgljf  s  lowruHl  of  iSlusu. 
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The  Annual  School  Festival. 
The  Seventy-fourth  Annual  Festival  (ninth  of 
the  Musical  Festivals^  of  the  Boston  Public 
Schools  was  held,  as  usual,  in  the  Music  Hall,  on 
Tuesday  aflernoon,  July  23.  To  describe  the 
beauty  of  the  scene  would  be  to  repeat  words 
and  images  which  have  in  past  years  only  fallen 
too  far  short  of  the  occasion.  Twelve  hundred 
girls  and  boys,  the  former  charmingly  but  simply 
dressed,  all  with  faces  full  of  youth,  intelligence 
and  promise,  again  rose  tier  upon  tier  on  both 
wings  of  the  Great  Organ,  and  these  were  culled 
from  all  the  schools  as  the  best  specimens  of  the 
vocal  culture  which  has  become  more  and  more 
an  element  in  our  free  school  education.  The 
number  is  necessarily  limited  by  the  capacity  of 
the  stage,  and  the  whole  arrangement  of  seats, 
the  almost  choregraphic  unity  in  variety  of  move- 
ment with  which  these  young  companies  are  quiet- 
ly and  quickly  marshalled  into  their  places,  the 
system  of  rehearsal  in  separate  schools,  and  final- 
ly en  masse,  had  been  studied  out  and  wrought 
out  so  thoroughly  and  wisely,  once  for  all,  by  the 
first  author  of  the  idea  and  his  co-workers  of  the 
School  Committee  and  the  teachers,  that  the  ma- 
chine moves  now  almost  of  itself  It  is  true  there 
were  some  discouraging  obstacles  to  contend  with 
this  year.  An  opposition,  almost  bitter,  to  the 
Festival,  betraying  half  concealed  hostility  to 
the  whole  policy  of  teaching  music  in  the  schools, 
had  sprung  up  in  a  portion  of  the  Committee, 
and  although  the  better  faith  and  wisdom  of  the 
majority  prevailed,  it  is  yet  no  wonder  that,  in 
such  a  state  of  suspense,  the  usual   musical  pre- 


parations in  the  schools  was  delayed  until  the 
question  could  be  finally  settled  and  in  fact  al- 
most to  the  last  moment.  Meanwhile  Dr. 
Upham,  the  leading  advocate  and  organizer  of 
the  Festivals  from  the  first,  had  gone  abroad,  and 
the  Festival  Committee  only  a  few  weeks  ago 
appealed  to  one  of  their  number,  Mr.  F.  H.  Un- 
derwood, who,  in  spite  of  most  exacting  duties 
in  another  sphere,  took  the  matter  in  hand  with 
discreet  energy,  and,with  the  prompt  cooperation  of 
Mr.  Zerrahn,  the  Conductor  of  the  Festival, 
and  of  Mr.  Sharland,  who  has  been  for  several 
years  making  the  children  in  all  the  Grammar 
Schools  masters  of  quite  a  repertoire  of  good 
songs  and  choruses  in  one,  two  and  three  partS) 
soon  got  all  the  questions  of  programme  and  ar- 
rangements settled  and  the  cheerful  and  e-xciting 
business  of  rehearsal  fairly  in  train.  The  result 
was  a  Festival  no  whit  inferior  to  any  in  past  years, 
while  musically,  we  are  safe  in  saying,  it  showed 
important  progress,  as  it  was  bound  to  do  after 
another  year  of  trial  and  of  constant  improving 
upon  the  system  of  music  teaching  as  a  regular 
part  of  the  school  exercises.  The  modest  but 
invaluable  labors  of  Mr.  Mason  in  the  Primary 
Schools,  and  of  Mr.  Munroe  in  all  the  schools, 
the  former  teaching  the  rudiments  of  song  by 
rote  and  note  to  the  youngest  children,  the  latter 
disciplining  the  voice  into  wholesome  and  expres- 
sive habits,  tell  most  convincingly  in  this  mass 
singing,  both  in  the  precision  and  pure  intona- 
tion thereof,  and  in  the  collective  quality  of  tone. 
A  larger  and  more  musical  volume  of  tone  comes 
out,  and  it  is  used  every  year  with  more  pliancy 
and  skill,  while  there  is  at  the  same  time  a  higher 
average  of  musical  feeling  and  perception  recog- 
nizable in  the  twelve  hundred. 

The  scene,  as  we  have  said,  was  enchanting; 
the  Hall  was  most  tastefully  decorated  with  pots 
and  baskets  of  flowers  and  vines  dependent  from 
the  ceiling ;  people  were  as  eager  as  ever  for 
admission,  and  as  delighted  with  what  they  saw 
and  heard  ;  and  there  was  a  general  feeling  of 
thankfulness  that  the  beautiful  custom  had  not  been 
ruthlessly  sacrificed  to  a  cavilling,  uneasy  love  of 
change.  The  spoiler  lays  his  hand  upon  too 
many  things,  destroys  the  fine  trees  in  our  streets 
and  squares,  disfigures  our  delightful  Public  Gar- 
den with  huge,  unsightly  railroad  bridges  (of  no 
sort  of  use)  and  the  sweet  sylvan  lawns  of  the 
Common  with  stifif  new  paths  :  let  him  not  med- 
dle with  the  Children's  Festival ;  enough  that  he 
spoils  their  playground  ! — The  selection  of  Music 
too  was  uncommonly  good  ;  a  mingling  of  the 
simple,  grave  and  stately  with  the  bright,  grace- 
ful and  attractive.  The  only  fault  was  the  old 
fatality  of  too  much  speech-making — quite  as 
superfluous  as  the  bridge  aforesaid  over  the  duck 
pond  in  the  Garden.  There  was  one  live,  hearty 
speech,  which  went  to  the  hearts  of  children  and 
all,thatby  the  Rev.PHiLLips  Brooks  of  Philadel- 
phia ;  and  it  was  short ;  but  even  that  was  un- 
necessary, in  presence  of  the  greater  eloquence 
of  the  occasion  and  the  faces  and  the  voices  of 
those  children.  The  rest  of  the  speaking  was 
mostly  for  form's  sake,  well  meant,  sound  and 
sensible  in  matter,  but  not  needed  there  and 
then.  Is  it  intended  for  the  children?  They 
cannot  listen.  For  the  older  audience  ?  They 
come  to  see  and  hear  the  children.  There  was 
one  announceinent,  however,  in  the  address  of  the 
Chairman,  which,  inasmuch  as  the  music  was  to 
be  followed,  as  hitherto,  by  the  presentation   of 
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bouquets  to  the  "medal  scholars,"  was  peculiarly 
pertinent  to  the  occasion,  anrl  must  have  been 
grateful  to  all  right-minded  persons.  It  -was  to 
the  effect,  that  the  medal  system  is  henceforth 
abolished ;  the  love  of  excellence  for  its  own 
sake,  a  generous  emulation  in  the  pursuit  thereof, 
and  no  longer  the  mean  ambition  to  outstrip 
rivals,  is  the  motive  that  shall  now  inspire  the 
pupil ;  this  will  make  nobler  men  and  women, 
and  broader,  sounder  scholars,if  not  such  glib  and 
showy  memorizers  as  before. 

After  an  Organ  prelude  by  Mr.  Sharland, 
who  was  organist  of  the  day,  a  solid  and  encourag- 
ing old  German  Choral :  "  Was  GoUlJiut,  das  ist 
woMgethan"  (What  God  does,  that  is  right  well 
done),  was  sung  by  the  whole  1200  in  unison, 
the  organ  supplying  Bach's  harmony.  This  was 
the  favorite  Choral  of  the  late  King  of  Prussia, 
and  we  cannot  forget  how  impressively  it  sounded 
on  that  clear,  cold  January  day  at  Potsdam,  at 
his  funeral,  played  by  the  successive  bands  in  the 
procession,  each  serving  it  with  a  diiierent  har- 
mony, and  finally,  as  we  came  away,  how  our 
ears  were  greeted  by  the  same  tune  rained  down 
from  the  sky  as  it  were,  transfigured,  in  two-part 
contrapuntal  harmony,  from  the  chimes  above  the 
church  where  Frederick  the  Great  is  buried.  The 
children  sang  it  well,  with  good  intonation,  and 
all  together  with  a  will,  so  that  it  was  inspiring. 
But  there  was  too  great  uniformity  of  loudness 
for  the  best  effect ;  though  this  is  better  than  to 
attempt  light  and  shade  at  the  risk  of  timid  and 
untrue  intonation.  The  best  (were  it  practica- 
ble) would  have  been  the  alternating  of  a  verse 
in  unison  by  all,  with  a  verse  by  a  select  choir 
in  Bach's  four-part  harmony  unaccompanied. 

Next  came  the  Invocation  by  the  Chaplain, 
and  the  Chairman's  address,  and  then  a  three- 
part  Song  :  "  Our  Native  Land,"  by  Abt,  fresh 
and  pleasing,  and  the  chorus.-  "  Over  the  bil- 
low," from  Mr.  Kielblock's  Opera  "Miles  Stand- 
ish,"  which  was  sung  last  year,  but  with  better 
effect  this  time  both  of  voices  and  orchestra  ;  the 
alternation  of  the  buoyant  sailor  strain  with  the 
solemn  hymn  made  a  marked  impression. 

After  another  address  followed  the  most  charm- 
ing and  artistic  of  the  musical  selections,  that 
fresh,  pure  opening  chorus  from  Rossini's  "Wil- 
liam Tell,"  sung  in  three  parts  by  the  pupils  of 
the  Girls'  High  and  Normal  School.  The  ex- 
quisitely figurative  and  suggestive  prelude  and 
accompaniments  were  finely  rendered  by  the  or- 
chestra, the  voices  sounded  pure  and  maiden-like 
and  sweetly  blended,  and  the  whole  went  with 
life  and  delicacy  and  good  light  and  shade. 
These  had  been  under  Mr.  Zeerahn's  personal 
training.  An  hour  spent  in  their  school  room  a 
few  weeks  since  convinced  us  that  music  had  not 
been  taught  there  in  vain.  The  young  ladies 
part  now  with  their  teacher,  whose  other  occupa- 
tions as  conductor,  &c.,  claim  bis  whole  time, 
with  sincere  regret ;  fortunate  for  tIiem,however, 
and  for  music  in  the  schools,  that  there  is  so  com- 
petent a  gentleman  as  Mr.  Eictiburg  to  succeed 
him  in  the)' good  work. 

"  The  Quiet  Night,"  a  sweet  and  tranquil 
three-part  song  by  Abt,  sung  by  the  wliole  ; 
another  address ;  and  then  the  Gloria  from  Mo- 
zart's Twelfth  Mass  (so  called),  sung  with  great 
life  and  energy  by  full  chorus,  with  orchestra  and 
organ,  the  instruments  of  course  supplying  the 
fourth  part  in  the  vocal  harmony,  brought  the 
musical  feast  proper  to  an  inspiriting  close.     Tlie 


address  and  presentation  of  bouquets  by  his 
Honor,  the  Mayor,  the  band  playing  the  mean- 
while, and  the  singing  of  Old  Hundred  by  "  the 
whole  congregation,"  remained  for  those  who  had 
not  already  enjoyed  their  fill. — We  think  we 
shall  hear  no  more  of  abolishing  the  Musical 
School  Festival ! 


Obituary. 

Music  In  Boston  mourns  one  of  its  truest  friends 
and  most  cultivated  amateurs  in  Mr.  George 
Papendiek.  Suddenly  cut  off  in  the  prime  of  a 
useful,  happy  life,  his  sterling  worth  is  more  than 
ever  felt,  not  only  in  the  home  which  lie  made  beau- 
tiful, now  left  so  desolate,  but  among  all  who  had  the 
privilege  to  know  him.  A  native  of  Bremen,  from 
one  of  those  German  families  in  which  Music  and  Art 
are  so  sincerely  cherished,  he  came  at  an  early  age  to 
this  country,  married  a  Boston  lady  of  superior  cul- 
ture, and,  after  a  short  residence  in  Milwaukee, 
settled  in  this  city,  where  he  had  become  widely 
known  and  a  valued  part  of  the  best  social  life.  A 
man  of  singular  refinement,  cheerful,  enterprising, 
modest,  kindly,  full  of  thoughtfulness  for  others,  ever 
true  to  courteous  instincts,  he  attached  all  with  whom 
he  came  in  contact.  Repeatedly  have  we  heard  the 
remark  :  We  never  felt  so  much  the  death  of  one  we 
knew  so  little.  The  haunts  of  good  music  will  miss 
his  sympathetic  presence.  He  was  sm  earnest  helper 
in  all  our  public  efforts  for  raising  music  to  the  true 
dignity  of  Art ;  for  years  the  leading  spirit  in  the 
amateur  orchestral  society,  the  "Mozart  Clab,"  and 
a  useful  member  of  the  Symphony  Concert  Commit- 
tee of  the  Harvard  Musical  Association.  He  was  a 
good  .Tmateur  violinist,  and  many  a  classical  quartet, 
trio,  &c.,  has  been  enjoyed  at  his  house.  Every 
musician  of  artistic  faith  and  purpose  found  encour- 
agement in  him. 

Beautiful  as  well  as  very  sad  was  the  burial  scene 
at  Forest  Hills  last  Tuesday.  Hosts  of  friends  were 
there  to  pay  the  last  poor  tribute  of  affectionate  res- 
pect; among  them  a  delegation  of  his  Harvard 
Musical  associates,  a  number  of  our  leading  musical 
artists,  and  the  members  of  the  "Orpheus,"  who 
sang  solemn  music  at  the  grave.  The  little  birds, 
too,  sanp:,  and  sweetest  sunshine  fell,  and  springing 
grass  and  flowers  breathed  hope  and  sweetness  all 
around,  filling  the  very  air  with  heavenly  assurance, 
for  these  were  receiving  to  themselves  all  that  was 
mortal  of  a  life  in  harmony  with  theirs. 

"Fair  Harvard."  The  Commencement  music 
was  as  bad  as  usual.  That  is  to  say,  it  was  inappro- 
priate. We  make  no  criticism  on  the  band  employed, 
but  we  do  respectfully  suggest  that  a  mere  military 
brass  band  at  all  is  not  in  harmony  with  an  academ- 
ic, calm,  refined  occasion.  When  we  walk  in  the 
procession  of  the  alumni,  in  order  of  classes  from  the 
venerable  heads  down,  through  those  dear  old  classic 
shades,  it  is  simply  irritating  .and  discordant  to  hear 
the  soldiers'  march  from  Gounod's  Faust  brayed  out 
by  coarse  brazen  tlnoats  ;  in  the  Church,  after  prayers 
and  literary  addresses,  the  same  boisterous,  untimely 
harmony  is  still  more  aggravating,  because  so  un- 
escapable  within  walls  ;  and  then  at  that  feast  of  wit 
and  intellect,  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  dinner,  to  have  the 
fine  influence  of  each  felicitous  impromptu  (sharp 
prompting,  though,  on  the  part  of  Mr.  President),  in 
the  shnpe  of  speech  or  poem,  suddenly  and  coarsely 
broken  in  upon  by  these  ferocious  bliists  of  tubas  and 
trombones,  (they  having  first  prepared  our  minds,  bj' 
way  of  overture,  with  all  the  ghastliest  diablerie  of 
Der  FreyscMUz,  coarsely  served  up  and  caricatured  in 
an  interminable  potpourri),  is  like  a  repeated  letting 
down  from  the  Symposium  of  the  Gods  into  the  fiery 
furnace  of  uneasy  spirits  the  smoke  of  wliose  tormen' 
ascendcth  forever. 

Vorily  there  arc  occasions  where  no  music  is  far 


better  than  any  but  the  right  kind  of  music.  Better 
broad  without  butter,  than  with  butter  that  is  loud 
and  rancid  as  brass  nmsic  out  of  place.  Senlimenlal 
brass  music  will  suggest  itself  particularly  here.  It 
is  too  much  the  custom  of  our  people  at  festivals, 
dr.atnatic  performances,  &c.,  to  fill  up  all  the  intervals 
with  music,  without  the  least  regard  to  fitness.  After 
an  act  of  Hamlet  has  taken  full  possession  of  your 
mind,  out  bursts  a  noisy  dashing  polka,  or  a  coarse 
march,  or  a  piece  of  senseless  solo  virtuosity  from  the 
orchestra;  in  German  theatres  we  found  itpleasanter 
with  no  music  between  the  acts,  unless  it  were  musi- 
cal illustration  added  to  the  play  by  kindred  genius, 
like  Beethoven's  to  "Egmont,"  or  Mendelssohn's  to 
the  "Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"— pleasanter  be- 
cause the  train  of  thought  and  feeling  was  not  rudely 
broken ;  or  if  there  was  need  of  alternation,  there 
was  a  chance  to  talk  with  neighbors  undisturbed  by 
irritating  noise.  Flies  and  mosquitoes  are  not  more 
provoking  than  such  music  sometimes.  We  do  it 
because  it  is  the  traditional  and  customary  thing  to 
do ;  we  take  for  granted  that  we  need  it  when  we 
should  be  better  oflF  without  it. 

Speaking  of  another  Festival  we  have  complained 
of  too  much  speaking  ;  we  have  more  often  to  com- 
plain of  too  much  music.  Music  in  its  place  is  excel- 
lent; but  out  of  place,  it  were  better  there  were  none. 
The  truth  is,  a  really  musical  person  does  not  much 
relish  music  as  a  secondary  thing  to  some  other,  a 
mere  accompanying  circumstance  to  fill  np  time,  an 
"unconsidered  trifle."  Music  to  be  enjoyable,  must 
be  principal,  and  claim  attention  on  its  own  acconnt 
by  as  good  a  right  as  sermon,  speech  or  poem.  Now 
an  .icadomic  festival  like  the  Commencement  days 
at  Cambridge,  would  seem  to  be  the  very  occasion  for 
introducing  a  reform  in  a  custom  now  "more  hon- 
ored in  the  breach  than  in  the  observance"  where 
taste,  refinement,  intellect  preside  over  all  else,  why 
do  they  not  take  the  music  in  charge  f  Why  cater 
for  the  musical  wants  of  these  days  precisely  as  one 
would  for  a  military  parade  in  the  streets  f 

Cannot  some  gentler,  kind  of  music,  more  in  the 
spirit  of  the  hour,  be  easily  provided  ?  At  the  din- 
ner, for  instance,  if  fine  speesh  carries  us  up  to  the 
point  that  we  need  the  still  finer,  freer  and  more  subtle 
language  of  pure  tones,  why  shall  not  the  Muse 
respond  as  artist,  upon  equal  terms,  with  intelligent 
and  sympathetic  instinct,  in  the  shape  of  a  choice 
strain  of  vocal  harmony,  or  quarte*  of  strings,  or 
even  an  apt  (of  course  brief)  selection  from  one  of 
the  masters  of  piano  music,  interpreted  by  artists  (and 
Harvard  hits  such  among  her  own  sons  1}  An  or- 
chestra, of  course,  would  be  the  perfect  thing,  but 
perhaps  out  of  the  question  for  some  time  on  account 
of  the  expense.  At  all  events,  a  beginning  in  the 
right  direction  may  be  made  negatively,  by  simply 
dropping  out  the  music  that  is  so  disturbing,  or  by 
more  discrimination  as  to  the  when  and  the  how  of 
its  coming  in.  At  the  dinner  we  have  referred  to, 
we  think  every  guest  felt  relieved  when  the  musicians, 
having  served  their  time  out,  shouldered  their  heavy 
instruments  and  went  off  free  and  happy  ;  now  we 
could  resign  ourselves  to  the  spirit  of  the  hour,  and 
"go  in"  for  a  good  time  without  alloy ! 

Errata. — The  article  "About  Fugues,"  in  our 
last,  owing  to  our  printer  being  in  the  midst  of  the 
confusion  of  moving  to  more  convenient  qusirters, 
came  out  pretty  thickly  strewn  with  errors  of  the 
press.  Thus  :  "unalterable  (fur  umdtemhle)  secrets"; 
"painted  (for  pointed)  arches"  ;  "phototypes,"  for 
pro/oli/pes  ;  "  it  is  a  music  ("for  in  music)  what  the 
spiral  law  of  growth  is  in  plants  "  ;  always  "becom- 
itiil,  never  absolutely" — done,  should  be  added ; 
"more  (for  none)  of  the  genial  Mozart,"  &c.,  &c. 


Mk.  H.  L.  Bateman  has  announced  the  engage- 
ments which  he  has  made  during  his  late  visit  to 
Europe,  from  which  we  may  augur  that  the  coming 
season  will  offer  us  something  novel  as  well  as  inter- 
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an  entire  French  company,  includinj^  the  orchestra 
and  chorus,  for  the  reproduction  of  Offenbach's  operas 
—"La  Belle  He'lene,"  "Orphfee  aux  Enfers,"  "Barbe 
Bleufes"  and  others,  including  "The  Grand  Duchess," 
now  running  at  the  Varieties  in  Paris,  and  pro- 
nounced the  greatest  success  of  the  season.  Mr. 
Bateman's  prima,  donna  is  Mile.  Tostee,  a  pupil  of 
1  he  conservatories  and  an  eminent  actress,  who  is  at 
present  starring  at  Bordeaux.  The  other  members 
of  the  company  are  excellent  artists,  and  enjoy  a 
creditable  reputation  in  Paris.  The  costumes  to  be 
worn  in  the  new  opera  will  be  exact  imitations  of 
those  now  worn  at  the  Varieties,  are  are  to  be  made 
by  the  same  parties.  In  ail  the  minor  details  for  the 
representation  of  these  operas,  Mr.  Bateman  has  been 
as  thorough  in  his  preparation  as  in  the  more  pro- 
minent  matters ;    no    expense   has   been   spared. 

Quite  as  interesting  as  the  above  to  all  lovers  of 
music  will  be  (he  announcement  that  the  coming 
season  will  include  a  series  of  musical  entertainments 
under  ihe  management  of  a  well  known  diiecteur,  to 
be  given  at  Music  Hall,  the  first  performance  occur- 
ring some  time  in  January-  The  rest  of  these  series 
will  follow  r:ipidly.  The  entertainments  will  mainly 
consist  of  linglisli  operettas,  written  by  a  composer 
who  is  the  equal  of  Offenbach,  which  will"  be  presented 
by  vocalists,  of  Boston,  prepared  for  the  task  by  com- 
petent instructors.  In  addition  to  the  best  resident 
talent,  foreign  artists  of  reputiition  who  will  be 
speedily  engaged,  will  be  employed  in  these  concerts. 
A'«e    Gazette,  July  21. 

Les  Orphbosistes.  The  whole  of  France  is 
organized  inio  choral  unions  or  orpbe'ons.  They 
take  all  sorts  of  names — sometimes  they  are  orphe'ons 
— sometimes  choral  unions — sometimes  a  cerde  or 
dull — sometimes  amateurs — sometimes  friends.  One 
set  calls  themselves  Sons  of  Apollo ;  another  the 
Children  of  St.  Denis;  others  again  the  Hope  of 
P.iris,  the  Lyre  of  Rouh.iix,  the  St.  Cecilia  of  some 
other  place.  Time  was  when  the  orphe'ons.  who 
consist  ni:»irily  of  peasants,  attempted  no  more  than 
to  sing  th  '  simple  choruses  of  the  Wilhem  school. 
Now  they  can  attack  any  composition  of  any  school 
— the  most  elaborate  works  of  the  greatest  masters. 
As  a  matter  of  f^ict  what  they  chiefly  attack  are  the 
compositions  of  French  masters — Halevv,  Adolphe 
Ailam.  Ambroise  Thomas.  Gounod,  Felicien  David, 
and  r>anrenl  de  Rille.  It  is  rather  a  serious  business 
10  a.ljudicaie  tipon  the  claims  of  more  than  two 
hundred  choral  unions,  which  are  to  be  represented 
in  Paris  by  eiuht  thousand  voices,  all  claiming  the 
prize.  The  plan  is  to  break  them  up  into  hatches, 
and  to  band  each  batch  over  to  a  separate  jury. 

Minstrelsy  as  it  was.  Elegant  mnsical  yonng 
men  now  may  be  glad  that  they  did  not  live  four 
hundred  and  eleven  years  ago.  This  is  how  the 
King  then  supplied  the  vacant  places  in  bis  band  : 
"The  King  to  bis  well  beloved  Walter  Halydav, 
Robert  Marshall,  WilMam  Wykes,  and  John  Chiffe, 
safety.  Know,  ye  that  We — considering  bow  certain 
of  our  Minstrels  have  now  lately  gone  the  way  of  all 
tiesb,  and  that  we  necessardy  want  others  in  their 
places  for  onr  solace — have  appointed  yon,  jointly 
and  severally,  to  take  (cnpiendum),  wherever  they 
can  be  hiiind,  certain  youths,  elegant  in  their  natural 
linilis,  and  well  taught  in  the  art  of  Minstrelsy,  and 
put  them  in  our  service  at  our  wages.  And  we  com- 
mind  you  that  you  look  diligently  to  the  premises, 
anil  do  them,  and  carry  them  out  in  the  form  afore- 
said." Will  ye,  nill  ye,  it  was  in  those  days.  If 
either  a  horse  or  a  minstrel  was  wanted  for  the  king, 
he  had  to  go. — Athenceum. 

Chouon  the  Mdsican.  M.  Jules  Janin  tells 
this  anecdote  :  Once  upon  a  time  there  was  in  this 
Paris,  forgetful  of  everything,  a  respectable  man,  an 
ingenious,  profound,  affectionate  artist',  Chorou,  the 
musician.  He  delighted  to  look  everywhere  for 
promising  intellects,  well-gifted  voices,  and  heads 
touched  hy  Heaven.  When  he  met  any  child  which 
seemed  to  whisper  confidence  to  his  hopes,  he  hastily 
carried  it  home,  and  gave  it  a  place  in  a  school  which 
(all  poor  as  he  was)  he  had  opened  at  his  own  ex- 
pense. He  treated  these  chosen  children  with  more 
than  paternal  tenderness.  To  the  hungry  child  be 
gave  bread,  and  be  gave  clothes  to  the  shivering 
child.  He  lived  smiling  and  charming  with  these 
petulant  creatures,  who  often  lacked  attention,  grati- 
tude, and  respect  for  him.  Among  Cboron's  nume- 
rous disciples  were  two  especially  who  kept  Europe 
attentive.  One  of  these  was  little  Gilbert,  who 
became  Duprez,  and  the  first  singer  of  the  world,  and 
the  great  Rachel.  He  found  her  one  winter's  day 
dragging  in  the  street  a  guitar  bigger  than  herself, 
and  detecting  on  that  juvenile  brow  genius's  stamp, 
he  carried  her  to  his  school.  He  wanted  to  make  a 
songstress  of  her.  She,  directed  by  her  genius, 
quitted  the  lyric  drama  for  the  written  tragedy  of  our 


old  poets.  In  fine  she  became  Kachel,  and  had  risen 
from  triumphs  to  triumphs,  carrying  with  her  all 
Paris,  and  perpetually  living  amid  enchantments  and 
success.  At  the  height  of  this  immense  joy  she 
thought  she  should  like  to  play  her  great  part  "Her- 
mione,"  at  the  Grand  Opera,  and  fill  that  vast  thea- 
tre where  her  old  comrade,  Gilbert  Duprez,  kept  the 
throng  attentive  and  charmed  to  tho  inspirations  of 
Rossini  and  Guillaume  Tell.  To  hear  was  to  obey 
this  eloquent  woman.  So  she  played  at  the  benefit 
of  that  respectable  and  worthy  Massol,  whose  career 
was  suddenly  interrupted  at  the  very  time  his  voice 
was  strongest  and  most  beautiful.  On  this  night 
there  was  a  crowd  at  the  GrandOpera.  "Hermiono" 
entered  superb  and  triumphant,  perfectly  at  home  in 
this  immense  space.  She  herself  alone  was  able  to 
supply  the  places  of  the  orchestra  and  choruses.  She 
became  intoxicated  by  her  own  passion.  Had  you 
seen  her  you  would  have  likened  her  to  some  sublime 
storm  in  which  her  eyes  flashed  like  lightning.  It 
was  one  of  the  most  admirable,  perhaps  it  was  the 
most  admirable  evening  of  all  her  life.  She  retired 
from  the  stage  amid  universal  applause,  whose  thun- 
ders pursued  her  even  to  the  dressing-room,  where 
Helene's  daughter  laid  down  the  royal  mantle.  She 
then  closed  her  eyes  to  wait  till  her  heart  beat  less 
rapidly.  Why,  how  now  ?  gently,  heart !  When  at 
last  she  came  to  herself  she  caught  a  glimpse  ('t  was 
no  vision  of  that  great  mind  filled  with  phantoms)  of 
the  bust  of  Choron,  her  great  master.  That  was, 
indeed,  his  tinnid,  good-natured  glance,  his  ingenuous 
smile,  his  very  self.  On  his  brow  he  bore  a  half- 
f^ided  crown,  and  the  crown  suited  well  with  those 
warm-hearted  features.  Now  Mile.  Rachel's  dressing- 
room  was  Duprez's  own  dressing-room.  The  opera 
had  given  it  to  the  grand  "Hermione,''  as  the  sole 
chamber  it  bad  at  all  worthy  such  a  guest.  The 
crown  on  old  Choron's  brow  was  placed  there  by  his 
little  Gilbert,  by  Duprez  himself,  who  gave  it  to  his 
gentle  master  after  the  unexampled  success  of  his 
summons  in  Guillaume  Tell.  Snivez-moi !  'Twas 
the  same  very  crown.  Duprez  prided  it  as  the  first 
guerdon  of  his  glory.  At  the  sight  of  this  bust  and 
this  crown  Mile.  Rachel  (she  had  every  noble  in- 
stinct; happy  was  he  who  knew  how  to  ronse  them) 
was  filled  with  ineflrable  emotion.  In  a  second  she 
was  transported  back  to  her  earlier  youth  amid  La 
Cite  dolente  (sorrow's  city  ;)  the  benefactions  and  the 
graces  of  the  olden  time  were  once  more  present  to 
her  mind.  Her  comrade  Duprez's  gratitude  revealed 
her  own  ingratitude  to  her.  She  began  to  mourn  it. 
Just  at  the  moment  the  door  of  the  dressing-room,  in 
which  Duprez  seemed  to  conceal  his  noble  action, 
noisily  opened.  The  most  beautiful  danseuses  of  the 
ballet,  before  entering  on  the  stage,  brought  to  Mile. 
Rachel  the  flowers  and  crowns  thrown  to  her,  and 
which  filled  the  stage.  She  said  to  them,  with  a 
winning  smile,  "They  are  yours,  and  I  am  quite  sure 
you  will  be  at  no  loss  to  discover  who  threw  them  to 
you."  They  obeyed,  and  merrily  bore  away  the 
beautiful  flowers,  which  were  twice  useful  in  the  same 
evening.  Mile.  Rachel  kept  only  one  crown.  Itwas 
braided  in  the  antique  manner  of  smallage  and  laurels 
wreathed  with  a  spray  of  linden.  When  at  last  she 
rose  to  return  home,  she,  with  a  charming  hand,  took 
possession  of  the  crown  which  Duprez  himself  had, 
six  months  before,  placed  on  his  master's  brow,  and 
in  its  stead  encircled  Choron's  head  with  her  own 
antique  crown.  As  Duprez  was  dressing  for  the 
stage  next  day  he  admired,  without  wondering  over- 
much, to  see  this  happy  metamorphosis.  That  very 
same  day  Mile.  Rachel's  friends,  seeing  that  withered 
crown  already  crumbling  into  dust,  were  tempted  to 
m.ike  it  the  butt  of  all  sorts  of  epigrams.  The 
haughty  tragic  actress  interrupted  them  with  a  royal 
gesture,  saying,  "I  beg  your  pardon,  gentlemen,  but 
not  one  of  you  shall  ridicule  a  crown  of  amaranth 
placed  hy  Duprez,  the  singer,  on  the  brow  of  our 
master,  Choron." 


Sax,  the  inventor  of  the  numerous  instruments 
with  Ihe  prefix  of  his  name — Sax-horns,  tuhas  and 
ophones,— hits  again  obtained  the  grand  medal  at 
the  Paris  Exhibition  for  a  totally  new  class  of  instru- 
ments— trumpets  and  trombones  with  six  pistons  and 
independent  tubes.  This  invention  enables  the  per- 
former to  produce  all  the  chromatic  notes  and  to 
play  in  any  key  without  the  change  of  crooks. 

The  museum  of  the  Paris  Conservatoire  has  lately 
been  enriched  with  two  singular  instruments.  One 
of  these  is  a  portative  pipe-organ,  constructed  in 
China  about  the  seventh  century — in  other  words 
when  organs  were  unknown  here  or  in  France,  since 
one  was  used  at  Compifegne  for  the  first  time  in  7.57. 
The  other  instrument  is  a  clavecin  made  for  Marie 
Antoinette  in  1790  by  Pascal  Taskin.  This  clavecin 
is  remarkable  for  tjio  ornamentation  and  carving  ; 
and  what  is  more  it  is  a  precious  relic  of  the  martyred 
queen. — London  Orchestra. 


descriptive  list  op  the 
Published  br  Olirer  Ditson  &  Co. 


Vocal,  with  Piano  Aooompaniment. 

O  wearied  dove.     Song.  W.  G.  Wrighlon.  30 

Launch  the  life  boat.     Song.  A.  Plimpton.  30 

The  path  across  the  hills.     Song.      Mrs.  Norton.  30 
In  the  Glove  I'll  meet  thee  then.  Duet.  S. Glover.  30 
Angels'   home.    Duettina.     Mad.  Sainton  Dolby.  40 
The  gift  and  the  giver.     Sequel  to  "The  Stirrup 
Cup."  Arditi.  60 

A  list  of  pieces  by  accomplished  composers.     Yoa 
are  safe  in  buying  any  or  all  of  them. 
Idle  lay  the  summer  sea.     Song.  M.  D.  Sullivan.  30 
Bonnie  Laddie.    Ballad.  C.  A.  White.  30 

O  help  little  Mary,  the  drunkard's  child. 

Mrs.  ParJcliurst.  35 
Baby's  gone  to  sleep.  Song.  L.  0.  Emerson.  30 
Sweet  Coralie.     Song.  W.  F.  Heath.  30 

Lilly  Pearl.     Song.  A.  Vane.  30 

More  ballad  like  than  the  preceeding,  and  inclosing 
much  quiet  beauty. 
New  England  Soldiers.     Song  and  Chorus. 

a  A.  White.  30 
Maiden  Blushes.     Song.  M.  Keller.  30 

A  bold  and  gallant  soldier.     Song.     J.  Hopkins.  30 
The  Miller's  Daughter.     Song.  Goerdeler.  30 

The  King  and  the  Miller.  Bass  Song.  M.  Keller.  60 

A  mixture  of  energy  and  sweetness.    Try  them  all. 
The  yaller  girl  that  winked  at  mo.  30 

Smoke  your  pipe  at  home.  G.  H.  Young.  30 

Pretty  little  Sarah.     Song.  F.  Maccabe.  35 

A  trio  of  good  comic  songs. 
Thou  who  knowest  how  vain.    (Tu  cho  la  vanita.) 

'■Don  Carlos."  50 
O  fatal  dower.     (O  don  fatale).         "  "         50 

Ah  I  weep  not.     (Non  piangea.)       "  "        40 

In  the  lovely  garden.     (Nel  giardin  del  hello.) 

"  Don  Carlos."  50 
Carlo,  sole  joy.  "  "        40 

Favorites  in  Verdi's  newest  opera. 


Instrumental, 


Mugby  Junction  Galop. 


C.  Coote.  40 


S'coofe's  over  the  line  with  much  energy,  and  has 
a  good  fire  in  the  engine. 
La  Serenata.  Don  Pasquale.  Op.  22.  J.  Hophns.  90 
Une  perle  de  Venice.     Barcarole.  Valeiitin.  40 

Reverie  Schottische.  E.  Made.  40 

Three  novelties,  the  first  and  longest  being  an  ar- 
rangement of  the  famous  serenade. 
Simplette,  for  Guitar.  W.  L.  Hat/den.  25 

Fairy  wedding  Waltz.  "  "         25 

Guard's  Waltz.  "  "         25 

Mr.  Hayden  continues  his  good  work  of  furnishing 
popular  pieces  for  guitarists.     A  good  selection. 
Lovers  last  dream.     Reverie.  V.  B.  Aubert.  40 

"       first      "  "  "  "       50 

Le  Clairon  des  Zouaves.    Polka  militaire. 

J.  Egghard.  50 
Both  dreams  could  hardly  last  when  the  Zouaves 
fiound  the  trumpet,  which  they  do  here  to  an  inspir- 
ing air. 

Books. 

25  Studies  Melodiques.  J.  Concone.  2  books. 

Each,  1.00 

Concone  shows  a  beautiful  taste  in  these,  as  in  his 
Tocal  studies.  Very  agreeable  practice,  and  not  diffi- 
cult. 


Music  BY  Mail. — Music  is  sent  by  mail,  the  expense  being 
two  cents  for  eveiy  four  ounces,  or  fraction  thereof.  Persons, 
at  a  distance  will  find  the  conveyance  a  saving  of  time  and 
expense  in  obtaining  supplies.  Books  can  also  be  sent  at 
double  these  rates. 
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Towards  the  East, 
In  memokt  of  Geokge  Papendiek. 
Towards  the  East,  while  sonij  and  light 

The  earth  with  summer  beauty  fills, 
Looking  towards  his  Fatherland, 
We  bear  him  to  our  Forest  Hills. 

We  wreathe  with  blossoms  far  and  sweet. 

The  Viol  which  is  silent  now, 
And  lingering  gaze  through  falling  tears 

Upon  that  calm  and  holy  brow. 

Oh  friend  beloved,  only  the  form 
Which  held  thy  soul  the  earth  receives, 

While  here  'mid  tender  songs  we  strew 
The  grave  with  flowers  and  summer  loaves. 

For  thou  art  not  withdrawn,  and  when 

Beloved  and  gifted  ones  once  more 
Strike  the  deep  chords  thy  spirit  loved, 

Beethoven's  vast,  pathetic  score, 

Thou  wilt  be  near ;  or  when  the  gleam 
Of  winter  fires  thy  home  shall  light. 

Unto  thy  loved  ones  gathered  there 
Thy  soul  shall  come  on  Christmas  night. 

No  last  farewell  we  breathe  to  thee. 

We  look  towards  the  East  again, 
The  Morning  and  the  Fatherland, 

And  say,  "  Oh  friend,  Auf  Wiedersehn." 

W. 


Gounod's  Romeo  and  Juliet. 

BY  HERMAJm    STARCKE. 

(Translated  for  this  Journal  from  the  Neue  Zeitichrifl  /Mr 
Musik  (Leipzig.) 

Every  time  there  is  a  new  opera  brouglit  out 
in  Paris,  we  cannot  resist  the  disagreeable  im- 
pression which  the  full  theatre  makes  upon  us. 
These  are  not  musically  cultivated  people  who 
have  come  to  hear  the  new  work  and  form  an 
opinion  about  it ;  it  is  a  public  which  never  was 
capable  of  judging  and  which,  without  having 
heard  a  note  of  the  work,  brings  with  it  an 
opinion  ready  made.  Accordingly  the  first 
measures  of  the  overture  seem  to  us  more  des- 
perate than  the  most  dangerous  production  of 
a  circus  rider.  One  can  compare  a  composer, 
■who  writes  an  opera  in  three  or  five  acts  and  has 
it  performed  on  a  Parisian  stage,  to  the  owner  of 
a  house,  who  is  obliged  to  make  as  many  jumps 
as  there  are  stories  to  his  liouse.  First  act :  first 
story — a  slight  sprain  ;  one  can  recover  from  it ; 
second  act :  second  story — a  broken  arm  or  an 
injury  to  the  spine,  still  curable ;  third  act :  third 
story — if  the  unlucky  man  comes  ofi"  this  time 
without  fatal  damage,  it  must  be  miraculous,  and 
miracles  do  not  occur  in  these  days.  Gounod  has 
just  ventured  upon  five  such  leaps  and  broken 
neither  arm  nor  leg ;  on  the  contrary,  he  perhaps 
never  was  so  well  as  he  is  now.  After  seeing  the 
new  work  of  Gounod  several  times  and  reading 
through  the  score  attentively,  we  cannot  help 
protesting  against  the  dithyrambic  criticism 
which  has  received  it  with  extravagant  enthusi- 
asm, an  enthusiasm  that  seems  to  put  wholly  in 
the   shade   the  effect  of    masterworks,  like  the 


"Iliad,"  the  "iEnead,"  the  "  Divina  Commedia," 
the  "Tartufie,"  the  "Iphigenia,"  and  "Aleeste," 
the  "Don  Juan"  and  "Fidelio,"  &c.,  before  which 
the  most  high-souled  fanaticism  has  bowed  to  the 
dust.  According  to  the  Parisian  critics  nothing 
beautiful  is  left  except  the  "Romeo"  of  Gounod. 
It  is  the  poorest  testimony  which  they  can  give 
of  themselves,  to  fall  into  this  tone  of  unmeasured 
eulogy  about  Gounod's  work  (which  certainly 
contains  much  in  its  favor.)  The  most  glowing 
enthusiasm  must  have  sense  and  reason, before  it 
can  pass  for  judgment. 

Allow  us  here  to  leave  the  Gounod  question, 
for  a  moment,  and  state  some  particulars  in  re- 
gard to  Shakespeare's  drama,  which  perhaps  are 
not  yet  generally  known.  Tliat  owes  it  proper 
prigin  to  two  Italian  writers.  In  the  first  place, 
Girolamo  della  Corte  published  a  work,  similar  to 
Shakespeare's,  called  "The  Lovers  of  Verona.' 
The  same  material  was  afterwards  treated  by  the 
Italian  poet  Luigi  da  Porto.  Later  still,  Shake- 
speare created  his  immortal  work,  in  which  at  all 
events  he  made  use  of  the  above  named  authors. 
Girolamo  della  Corte  relates  the  tragical  affair 
between  the  Montague  and  Capulet  families  as 
historical ;  he  even  indicates  the  burial  ground 
where  Romeo  and  Juliet  are  supposed  to  lie 
buried  and  describes  quite  exactly  a  somewhat 
elevated  place  near  Verona  on  which  a  convent 
may  be  found  to-daj'.  At  Sliakespeare's  time 
there  existed  an  English  translation  of  Luigi's 
work  by  Arthur  Brooke.  This  very  probably 
served  Shakespeare  as  the  source,  without  his 
binding  himself  closely  to  its  handling  of  the 
material.  According  to  Luigi  da  Porto,  Juliet 
awakes  just  as  Romeo  has  drunk  the  poison; 
then  follows  between  the  lovers  a  great  scene, 
rich  in  lyrical  and  dramatical  beauties.  Quite 
diiferently  is  the  poison  scene  related  by  Girola- 
mo della  Corte.  Romeo  dies  of  the  poison  with- 
out seeing  the  awakening  of  Juliet.  She,  instead 
of  ending  her  life  with  the  dagger,  swoons  away 
in  the  despair  which  seizes  her  at  the  sight  of  the 
dead  body  of  her  husband.  This  act,  with  this 
poet,  is  full  of  the  finest  moments  and  the  richest 
poetic  thoughts.  A  not  less  effective  scene  is 
that  where  Girolamo  represents  the  first  meeting 
of  the  lovers.  Shakespeare,  without  directly 
translating,  has  treated  it  in  almost  entirely  the 
same  waj'.  Purely  and  alone  the  work  ot  his 
genius  is  the  Balcony  Scene,  which  is  found 
neither  in  Girolamo's  nor  in  Luigi's  drama,  and 
which  never  yet  has  found  its  counterpart  in 
ancient  or  in  modern  poets.  The  like  of  that 
could  only  Shakespeare's  palette  create. 

Like  nature  with  her  ever  lovely  charms,  this 
drama  has  tempted  many  musical  hands  to  re- 
produce it.  Already  in  the  year  1793  the  pianist 
Steibelt  wrote  a  sort  of  melodrama  "Romeo  and 
Juliet ;"  the  principal  part  -was  intended  for  a 
then  celebrated  singer,  Mile.  Scio.  It  was  per- 
formed that  same  year  in  Paris  at  the  Theatre 
Feydeau,  and  thence  stimulated  many  musicians 
to  further  attempts.  Three  years  later  appeared 
in  Milan  the  Opera  "  Giuliettae  Romeo"  by  Zin- 


garelli,  which  was  chiefly  written  for  the  three 
Italian  singers,  the  caslrato  Crescentino,  the  tenor 
Bianchi  and  Mile.  Grassini  (aunt  of  Giulia  Grisi.) 
In  the  same  city,  for  the  same  theatre,  and  avail- 
ing himself  at  all  events  of  Zingarelli's  score, 
Vaccai,  in  1825,  also  composed  a  "Giulietla  e 
Romeo,"  of  which  an  aria  (Andante :  "Ah,  se  tu 
donni"')  has  maintained  itself  to  this  day,  although 
the  composer  is  forgotten  by  the  public  and 
musicians.  Finally,  in  1830,  Bellini's  "I  Morr 
tecdii  e  Capulettt"  was  produced  at  the  theatre 
in  Venice.  It  was  chiefly  the  two  sisters  Giuditta 
and  Giulia  Grisi  who  for  a  long,  time  sang  this 
work  and  helped  to  give  it  a  lasting  success. 
Hector  Berlioz  is,  so  far  as  we  know,  the  only 
one  who  as  a  musician  in  his  great  dramatic 
Symphony  has  soared  up  to  Shakespeare.  [  ! !  ] 
His  score  alone  has  shown  itself  capable  to 
express  Shakespeare's  world  of  thought  and 
render  back  in  music  the  sublime  impressions 
which  the  great  poet  calls  forth  within  us  on  the 
stage. 

Now  as  to  this  latest  reproduction  of  the 
Shakespearian  drama,  the  first  thing  to  be  said 
by  way  of  preface  is,  that  such  people  as  Messrs. 
Carrd  and  Jules  Barbier  are  not  capable  of  fur- 
nishing a  text  not  unworthy  of  the  original,  to 
say  the  least ;  they  have  shown  so  long  since  in 
the  "Faust"  and  "Mignon"  dramas,  which  they 
have  dragged  down  to  downright  farce.  But 
also  with  regard  to  Gounod's  score  one  must  con- 
fess, if  he  takes  them  for  witness,  that  something 
essentially  different  was  expected,  and  that  this 
work  is  nothing  but  a  simple  confirmation  of  the 
prophetic  ideas  of  J.  J.  Rousseau.  He  and  Vol- 
taire, both  of  whom  have  written  immortal  pages 
upon  the  French  lyric  and  dramatic  opera  and 
have  unquestionably  had  a  controlling  influence 
on  its  development,  predicted  simultaneously  the 
aberration  of  the  opera.  Who  else  but  they 
must  answer  for  it,  if  Gounod's  work  appears  so 
weak  and  faulty  !  To  say  the  plain  truth,  the  fault 
lies  with  the  "little  church-bell."— In  the  old 
churches  there  is  a  little  bell  attached  to  the 
organ,  which  is  put  in  connection  with  the  officia- 
ting priest,  who  has  to  lead  the  choir,  and  of 
which  the  object  is  to  warn  the  organist  while  he 
is  playing  of  the  entrance  of  the  voices.  Now  as 
soon  as  this  fatal  bell  rings,  the  unhappy  organist 
is  obliged  to  break  off  his  improvisation  and 
drop  the  theme  which  he  has  just  begun.  Un- 
pleasant as  this  may  be,  the  proceeding  is  seces- 
sary,  lor  the  church  service  requires  in  a  certain 
respect  quite  as  much  precision  as  the  putting  of 
an  opera  upon  the  stage.  The  officiant  deter- 
mines the  course  of  the  church  music  as  he  pleases 
and  sees  fit,  and  the  organist  is  pledged  to  submit 
to  his  arrangements,  and  is  paid  for  that.  If  the 
bell  sounds  too  early,  then,  for  better  or  for 
worse,  he  must  renounce  the  spinning  out  of  his 
improvisation  and  try  to  effect  a  transition  into 
the  required  chord  as  quick  as  possible.  If  on 
the  contrary  he  has  to  wait  too  long  for  the  bell, 
then  he  is  obliged  to  lengthen  out  the  thing  per 
fas  et  nefas.     For  there  he  sits,  his  hands  upon 
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the  keys,  his  feet  upon  the  pedal,  and  his  eyes 
fixed  on  the  unmerciful  bell,  and  he  extemporizes 
all  possible  things,  whatever  comes  into  his  head 
and  feet:  abruptly  curtailed  motives,  senseless 
chords,  passages  which  say  nothing.  "In  the  an- 
guish of  his  heart  he  often  calls  in  the  aid  of  the 
great  pedal  to  make  the  finale  as  impressive  as 
possible  by  means  of  its  thunder  ! — Tf  a  composer 
has  the  mania  to  write  an  opera  for  a  Parisian 
theatre,  he  must  follow  the  inexorable  will  of  the 
theatre  director.  The  author  is  no  longer  master 
of  his  work.  The  director  says  to  him  in  the 
most  courteous  manner:  "1  wish  to  have  this  or 
that  dropt  out,  and  this  or  that  scene  lengthened 
some  ten  to  thirty  minutes,  so  as  to  bring  in  some 
kind  of  a  ballot  or  effect  of  decoration."  Then 
the  easiest  and  the  onlj'  way  for  the  composer  is 
to  comply  with  the  given  orders,  if  he  have  any 
intention,  under  such  circumstances,  of  having 
his  work  put  upon  the  stage.  He  can  stay  quietly 
at  home  during  the  rehearsals — the  dirbctor  takes 
care  of  all  the  rest. — One  has  only  to  see  and 
hear  the  new  Gounod  opera  and  he  ■will  find  this 
confirmed. 

Most  of  the  Imperial  theatres,  of  which  the 
French  are  as  proud  as  ever  were  the  Roman 
people  of  their  name,  are  continually  bringing 
out  older  as  well  as  newer  works  according  to 
the  most  arbitrary  notions.  A  chief  requirement 
before  all  things  is  the  Ballet.  Even  Shakespeare 
they  have  not  failed  to  bless  therewith.  In 
"Romeo  and  Juliet,"  as  in  every  other  work,  the 
action  is  continually  interrupted  and  suspended, 
at  the  moment  when  it  is  growing  most  interesting, 
by  a  ballet  or  some  sort  of  decoration  efiect. 
The  way  of  introducing  this  is  extremely  simple. 
If  the  principal  characters  are  merry,  the  ballet 
takes  part  in  their  pleasures ;  if  they  are  sad, 
you  wish  to  divert  them  and — you  dance. — We 
are  wholly  unaware  that  it  is  customary  at  Court 
and  in  great  houses  to  dance  when  one  is  in  bad 
humor  and  disposed  to  weep :  but  on  the  stage 
they  dance  and  sing  and  leap  while  the  fate  of 
the  principal  persons  is  being  decided  behind  the 
scenes.  Preachers,  soldiers,  gods,  devils  dance ; 
there  is  dancing  at  funerals — in  short,  they  dance 
a  propos.  de  tout,  as  the  French  express  them- 
selves.—O  Shakespeare,  what  has  been  made 
out  of  thy  "Romeo!"  What  is  left,  by  the  Paris- 
ian workers-over  of  the  text,  of  the  comic  humor 
of  Juliet's  nurse,  what  of  Capulet's  tenderness — 
and  of  his  rage  ? — What  has  become  of  that 
swan  song  of  all  love,  the  balcony  scene  ?  Where 
is  the  humor  of  Mercutio  and  the  dreamy  fancy 
of  Friar  Laurence  ?  Out  of  Romeo  they  have 
made  a  student,  who  gives  his  grisette  a  ren- 
dezvous in  the  garden  of  the  Luxembourg. — 
Indignantly  we  ask  those  French  botchers  and 
garblers,  who  has  authorized  them  to  call  their 
job-work  "Romeo  and  Juliet ;"  why  have  they 
not  named  it  "Alfred  and  Lodoiska,"  or  "Lis- 
chen  and  Fritzchen  !" — We  have  now  a  Shakes- 
peare "Romeo,"  and  another  by  M.  M.  Carrd 
and  Barbier ;  a  "Faust"  from  the  same  shop  and 
another  from  Goethe's ;  a  Goethe's  "Mignon," 
and  a  charivari  by  the  above  named  workmen,  to 
■which  they  have  given  the  same  name.  The 
Venus  of  Milo  and  the  masterworks  of  Michel 
Angelo  are  hurled  from  their  pedestals  into  the 
dust,  and  here  and  there  a  desperate  urchin  has 
the  audacity  to  play  with  an  arm  or  leg  that  has 
been  broken  off ! 

Compared  to  these  melancholy  experiments  of 


the  text  workers,  Gounod's  music  in  certain 
moments  certainly  stands  considerably  higher. 
The  best  and  most  valuable  piece  in  his  opera  is 
the  introduction,  which  he  calls  Ouverture-Pro- 
loge ;  yet  this  designation  seems  unjustified, 
inasmuch  as  the  chorus  it  contains  relates  the 
tragical  end  of  the  drama;  the  whole  should 
much  rather  therefore  have  been  called  Ouver- 
iure-Epihge.  The  music  of  this  short  introduc- 
tion is  beautiful  and  seizes  hold  of  the  hearer : 
but  here  Mozart's  Don  Juan  has  considerably 
influenced  the  composer.  The  Opera  itself 
begins  with  a  Polka-Mazurka,  worthy  of  being 
danced  at  Kroll's  establishment  in  Berlin.  To 
this  melody  the  chorus  sings :  "L'heure  s'envole," 
&c.  The  following  air:  "  Ah,  quelle  est  belle,"  is 
worthier  and  has  grace  and  nobleness  Jn  its  make. 
But  its  good  impression  is  again  completely 
obliterated  by  the  followingnumber,  which  seems 
insignificant,  and  to  which  is  appended  the  no  less 
unmeaning  song,  of  the  Cap'ulets :  "Allans,  jeunes 
gens."  The  whole  of  this  last  part  betrays 
undeniable  descent  from  the  Mozart  and  Haydn 
Minuets ;  but  here  the  imitation  lacks  the 
peculiar  accent. — The  ballad  "Queen  Mab"  is 
built  upon  curious,  if  not  new,  orchestral  effects, 
which  produce  rather  a  bizarre  than  an  original 
impression.  If  one  will  call  to  mind  Berlioz's 
orchestral  movement,  he  will  find  at  once  the 
difference  between  the  two  compositions.  With 
Berlioz  one  sees  and  feels  Shakespeare  in  the 
very  first  bars.  This  is  Queen  Mab,  in  the  nut- 
shell, drawn  by  "little  atomies,"  with  spider's 
webs  for  traces ;  here  a  fairy  atmosphere  floats 
round  us.  Gounod's  Queen  Mab  on  the  contrary 
makes  the  impression  of  a  clumsy  person  who 
disturbs  and  plagues  us  in  our  sleep.  This  ballad 
is  followed  by  a  pretty  phrase :  "0  tresw,  &c.,  to 
which  is  attached  a  Scherzo  of  the  friends  of 
Romeo:  ^'Nous  avons  prevu  ceci,"  two  numbers 
of  apt  and  tasteful  invention,  the  only  objection 
to  which  is,  that  they  have  been  -too  much 
shortened  and  passages  marked  out  without 
enough  regard  to  the  musical  sense.  After  Mme. 
Carvalho  (Juliet)  has  brought  before  the  public 
a  vocal  waltz ;  "Je  veux  voire  dans  le  rive" 
which  transports  us  to  the  Cafes  Chantants  of 
the  Champs  Elysees,  there  appears  a  Duo: 
"Ange  adorable,"  sung  by  Michot  (Romeo)  and 
Mme.  Carvalho,  which  is  as  cold  and  big  as  the 
icebergs  and  gives  us  various  matter  for  reflec- 
tion. Well  may  one  ask  here  :  Where  is  that 
fire  of  passionate  love,  which  ends  so  tragically  ? 
It  might  be  called  a  duo  of  automatons.  The 
first  Finale  is  just  as  poor  and  empty  as  the  be- 
ginning of  the  act.  Yet,  taken  together,  this 
Act  is  the  best  of  all,  for  here  and  there  one 
finds  a  good  musical  phrase,  possessing,  sense  and 
soul.  The  success,  which  this  Act  finds  with  the 
Parisian  public,  it  owes  to  the  rhythm  so  happily 
chosen  for  that  public  :  Mazurka,  Minuet,  Waltz. 
The  Second  Act  begins  with  another  very 
feeble  number  musically  :  "Leve-toi,  soleil .'" ;  upon 
many  happy  moments  in  it  there  continually 
follow  phrases  cold  and  saying  nothing.  In  the 
Balcony  Scene,  the  tenor  (Michot)  does  not  give 
enough  heed  to  his  voice  ;  he  does  not  trouble 
himself  at  all  about  Juliet's  reputation  and  seems 
to  think  he  is  not  compromising  her,  if  he  does 
sing  like  Verdi's  Troubadour  in  the  third  act.' 
The  chorus  of  the  patrol :  Personne,  persmme, 
&c.,  has  a  well  marked  rhythm,  although  the 
invention  therein   is  not   new.     The   following 


Duo,  a  failure  at  the  outset,  shapes  itself  a  little 
more  interestingly  as  it  goes  on.  But  the  two 
lovers  the  whole  lime  appear  sleepy,  heavy,  icy 
cold.  What  delight  the  officiant  would  have 
caused  to  all  musicians,  had  he  only  pulled  the 
little  bell  here  in  the  second  act! 

If  we  speak  of  the  Trio-Quartet  of  the  Third 
Act,  it  is  to  accuse  it  of  being  an  imitation  of  the 
Trio  in  the  fifth  act  of  the  Huguenots.  Compare 
the  following  Finale  with  La  Fille  du  Regiment 
and  with  the  "Blessing  of  the  Poniards"  in  the 
Huguenots,  and  you  will  find  not  too  much 
resemblance,  especially  to  the  latter  work,  in  so 
far  as  Gounod  does  not  transport  us  by  his  music 
into  the  Middle  Ages  ;  but  the  "Daughter  of  the 
Regiment"  in  point  of  rhythm  does  not  stand  a 
great  way  off.  The  Duo  in  the  Fourth  Act  is 
certainly  the  worthiest  and  best  piece  of  music  in 
the  whole;  yet  it  owes  the  impression  it  makes 
more  to  the  charming  pianissino  of  the  voices, 
than  to  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  theme  itself. 
All  the  rest  of  this  Duo  is  masterly  and  must 
carry  every  devout  listener  away  with  it.  Most 
especially  in  the  Allegro  does  the  composer 
appear  on  a  level  with  the  great  poet ;  the  music, 
like  the  situation,  is  poetically  and  pathetically 
beautiful,  and  if  Gounod  had  written  nothing 
else  but  this,  he  would  have  proved  that  he 
possesses  a  great  genius.  Also  in  the  following 
Quartet  we  find  a  very  beautiful  part,  sung  by 
Capulet.  The  Roraanza  of  Friar  Laurence, 
where  he  tries  to  describe  the  effect  of  the  nar- 
cotic, is  a  complete  failure.  Now  follows  a  March, 
played  upon  the  so-called  new  Sax  instruments, 
which  is  kept  in  a  sonorous,  broad  style,  but 
reminds  us  of  much  that  we  have  heard  before  ; 
besides,  it  utterly  lacks  the  character  of  a  wed- 
ding march.  Of  the  whole  chorus  there  is 
nothing  further  to  be  said,  except  that  you  find 
therein  a  deal  of  noise  without  sense.  The  fourth 
Act,  again,  ends  cold  and  devoid  of  interest,  and 
at  the  moment  when  Juliet  is  supposed  to  be 
dead,  the  chorus  of  some  200  persons  indulges 
itself,  after  a  long  and  tedious  declamation,  in 
shouting  out  the  two  words,  '■^ Juste  del!" — and 
the  curtain  falls.  Here  would  have  been  the 
moment  for  the  composer  to  introduce  a  musical 
peroration,  like  that  of  the  immortal  poet.  But 
the  interest  in  the  Fifth  Act  vanishes  completely, 
and  this  is  a  sign  of  Gounod's  dramatic  weakness! 
for,  after  the  Italian  composer  had  created  the 
fine  number:  "Oinbra  adorato  aspetto,"  even 
Ilalevy  in  his  Guido  et  Ginevra  was  able  to  offer 
something  considerably  finer  than  Gounod. 

We  have  endeavored,  in  the  above  remarks,  to 
give  a  general  exposition  of  the  worth  of  the  last 
opera  of  Gounod.  Here  and  there,  only,  musical 
beauties  show  themselves  ;  and  these  not  seldom 
seem  like  imitations  of  other  masterworks;  only, 
after  the  wont  of  the  composer,  they  are  skilfully 
disguised  under  the  tronipe-Veeil o( a.'weW  invented 
and  carefully  elaborated  instrumentation. 


Musical  letters  by  Ferdinand  Hiller,* 

THE    FORTY-FOrKTH    MUSICAL    FKSTIVAL    OF 
THE  LOWER  RHINE   AT   AIX-LA-CIIAl'ELLE- 

(CoQtinucd  from  page  75.) 

With  a  work  like  Beethoven's  C  minor  Sym- 
phony, it  must  be  evident  to  everyone  that  no 
explanation,  however  poetical,  can  ever  sufiice 
for  instrumental  music  of  the  highest  class.  How 
many  performances  have  people  attempted  to  fit 

*  Translated  from  the  Kohiisclie  Zeilung,  for  the  London 
Musical  World. 
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to  this  Titanic  production  !  We  may  take  tlie 
most  important  events  from  liuman  lifo  and  from 
history,  but  everything  appears  potty  in  com- 
parison; and,  if  we  indulge  in  reflection,  or  pure 
thought,  in  order  to  form  from  these  sublime 
melodies  a  logical  chain,  it  is  just  as  though  we 
were  to  pour  water  upon  fire.  The  deliverance 
of  the  soul  from  what  is  common  is  the  only  pro- 
gramme of  all  true  instrumental  music ;  it  is  as 
noble  as  it  is  endless.  The  spirited  performance 
of  this  symphony,  which  commenced  the  second 
evening,  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  points  of 
the  Festival.  The  public  were  most  profoundly 
nioved,  and  it  was  long  before  the  tumultuous 
waves  of  applause  were  calmed.  The  spirit  of 
Beethoven  floated  over  the  conductor  and  the 
orchestra. 

After  the  deep  impressipn  produced  by  the 
symphony,  the  "Kyrie"  and  the  "Gloria"  from 
Cherubini's  Mass  in  D  minor  had  a  hard  task  to 
maintain  their  ground,  and  the  selection  of  these 
pieces  cannot  be  considered  a  happy  one.  The 
D-minor  Mass  is  deficient  in  some  of  those  quali- 
ties which  often  distinguish  Cherubini  so  highly. 
It  is  anything  but  concise,  and  its  length  is  not 
the  result  of  a  mighty  flow  of  thought  so  much  as 
of  reflective  and  artistic  elaboration.  Calculated 
for  a  small,  but  choice  orchestra,  it  rebels,  at  least 
in  many  places,  against  being  executed  by  large 
masses,  which  crush,  rather  than  bring  out  with 
increased  prominence,  its  individuality.  This  is 
a  pity,  because  none  of  the  works  performed  had 
made  such  large  demands  upon  the  conscientious 
zeal  of  the  chorus.  The  pieces,  too  (under  Breu- 
nung's  direction),  went  admirably,  and  the  solo- 
ists, among  whom  was,  by  the  way,  Herr  Gobbels, 
the  tenor,  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  did  their  best  in 
the  diflicult  concerted  music.  But  the  general 
impression  was  not  exciting,  though  words  ex- 
pressive of  the  highest  appreciation  were  heard 
from  the  lips  of  many  accomplished  amateurs. 
Especial  applause  was,  on  the  other  hand,  award- 
ed to  Schumann's  passionate  Genoveva  overture. 
Breunung  was  the  Conductor.  The  orchestra 
played  it  with  rare,  I  might  almost  say  personal, 
devotion  to  their  task ;  so  that  the  execution  of 
the  work  was  not  merely  fiery  and  full  of  expres- 
sion, but,  dggpite  its  many  perilous  details, 
altogether  blameless. 

The  scenes  from  Gluck's  Orpheus  are  among 
the  most  important  ever  produced  in  the  domain 
of  dramatico-declamatory  music.  They  afforded 
Mile.  Bettelheim  ample  opportunity  for  display. 

This  young  artist,  already  celebrated,  began 
her  career  as  a  pianist.  It  is  no  harm  for  a 
future  prima  donna  to  be  conversant  with  Bach 
and  Beethoven,  and  we  only  wish  that  very  many 
had  gone  through  a  course  of  this  description. 
Profound  musical  intelligence  is  manifested  by 
Mile.  Bettelheim  in  every  bar  she  sings.  Her 
voice,  extending  over  more  than  two  octaves  in 
compass,  possesses  rare  fulness  and  still  rarer 
equality  of  tone.  Mile.  Bettelheim  had  previous- 
ly shown  in  Judas  Maccahccus  how  varied  were 
her  conception  and  vocal  art.  With  a  facility 
full  of  grace  she  had  given  the  air,  "Die  Freiheit 
nur  allein  gibt  neue  Pracht  dem  Sonnenschein," 
while,  in  the  prayer  at  the  beginning  of  Part 
Three,  she  expressed  perfectly  the  high  purity  of 
a  devout  spirit.  With  invincible  and  joyous 
devotion  she  had  sung  at  all  the  rehearsals,  and 
done  almost  too  much.  Her  performance  in 
Orpheus  proved  that  she  was  not  less  capable  of 
the  most  passionate  expression,  and  competent  to 
grasp  and  realize  the  most  delicate  eflTects  of  light 
and  shade  in  Gluck's  recitative.  Yet,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  cold,  her  voice  was  not  completely 
under  control— but  she  extorted  double  admira- 
tion from  the  initiated,  for  the  great  art  by  which 
the  achieved  everything  with  an  organ  not  quite 
compliant  to  her  will.  Unfortunately  there  exists 
no  process  for  photographing  a  voice,  and  whether 
we  wish  it  or  no,  we  are  compelled  to  have 
recourse  to  phrases  more  or  less  empty,  in  order 
— not  to  convey  the  slightest  notion  of  it.  But 
that  photography  is  able  to  seize  on  many  beau- 
ties of  another  kind,  and,  at  least,  assist  us,  in 
remembering  them,  is  a  fact  which  most  certainly 
many  of  those  present  in  the  concert  room  at 


Ai.^-la-Chapelle   recollected   and  turned  to  ac- 
count. 

The  second  evening  was  brought  to  a  close  by 
Mendelssohn's  Walpurgis-Nacht,  one  of  his  most' 
genial  and  original  compositions,  and,  generally, 
a  work  that  is  unique  of  its  sort.  It  was  a  real 
piece  of  good  fortune  that  Goethe's  poem,  spark- 
ling with  life,  and  so  magnificently  constructed, 
both  from  a  dramatic  and  a  musical  point  of  view, 
should  have  been  left  for  Mendelssohn  to  treat, 
after  being  public  property  for  half  a  century  at 
the  least.  Among  the  things  obtainable  only 
■with  difficulty  in  this  world  are  the  right  fiddle 
for  a  violinist ;  the  right  husband  for  a  young 
girl ;  and  the  right  poem  for  a  composer.  And 
although  there  have  always  been  hitherto  more 
vioHnists  and  maidens  than  composers,  the  last 
case  is  attended  with  by  far  the  greatest  amount 
of  difficulty.  In  opera,  Mendelssohn  never  suc- 
ceeded in  meeting  with  such  a  libretto  as  he 
required,  and  it  is  certain  that  it  is  owing  to  this 
circumstance  that  we  are  poorer  by  a  work 
worthy  to  be  ranked  with  Die  Zauherjlote,  Fide- 
lia, and  Der  Freischiliz.  In  the  Walpurgis-Nacht, 
however,  he  found  a  subject  to  satisfy  his  best 
inclinations,  the  joy  of  Spring  and  the  free  air  of 
Heaven  ;  the  fantastic  element,  and  the  light  of 
the  heart,  which  can  illumine  every  creed.  It  is 
not,  however,  "the  high  symbolical  intention" 
■which  Goethe  claims  for  his  poem  that  entrances 
us  afresh  every  time  we  hear  this  eternally 
youthful  work,  but  "the  joyous,  unconquerable 
enthusiasm  that  glows,  brilliantly  and  clearly,  in 
it."  This  same  joyous  enthusiasm  imbued  the 
Conductor  and  those  under  him,  and  procured  us 
a  performance  sparkling  with  life.  Mile.  Bettel- 
heim undertook  the  part  of  "an  old  woman  from 
among  the  people" — and  no  one  felt  angry  that 
she  represented  the  old  woman  only  musically. 
Niemann  sang  the  air  of  the  Youth,  without 'a 
single  tempo  ruhato,  with  as  much  conscientious- 
ness as  spirit,  and  even  the  anxious  "Christian 
watch"  without  the  least  timidity,  strange  as  he 
must  have  felt  under  the  circumstances.  The 
part  of  the  Druid  is  one  of  Hill's  best  efforts  ;  he 
is  completely  master  of  it,  vocally  and  intellectu- 
ally.— It  was  in  a  truly  elevated  frame  of  mind 
that  we  left  the  place  where  the  Festival  was 
held.  Beautiful,  sublime  German  art  1  "Who 
can  rob  thee  of  thy  light !" 

(To  be  continued). 


Religion  in  Germany. 

New  England  and  Germany  Contrasted. — 
The  German  Sabbath. — Duties  and  Pleas- 
ures OF  THE  Dat. — Church  Liberty. 

{Correspondence  of  the  Gazette.) 

Leipsio,  July  15lh,  1867. 
Mr.  Dickens,  in  his  work  upon  America,  after 
speaking  of  the  propensity  of  ISIew  Englanders  to 
resort  to  religion  as  a  strong  drink,  confesses  himself 
very  much  puzzled  to  account  for  their  furious  de- 
nunciation of  all  rational  and  harmless  amusements. 
Miss  Martineau  went  a  little  further,  and  tcll.s  us  that 
as  we  banish  from  our  lives  all  other  excitements, 
enioyments  and  recreations,  religion  becomes  actually 
the  only  outlet  left  us,  and  we  must  find  our  amuse- 
ment, consolation,  pleasures  and  quarrels  in  that  one 
subject. 

"The  Germans,  frightened  at  the  straight-jacket 
dispens.ition  of  the  early  reformers,  branched  off  into 
all  manner  of  beliefs,  and  founded  all  manner  of 
sects,  from  which  most  of  ours  are  copied.  At  last, 
however,  they  seem  to  have  settled  as  a  body  upon 
the  broad  ground  of  rational,  natural  religion,  which, 
to  one  fresh  from  the  rijid  bonds  of  New  Engl.ind, 
seems  refreshing  and  delightful.  They  believe  that 
religion  does  not  consist  in  creeds  or  beliefs,  in  pass- 
ing week  days  after  one  fashion,  and  S.abbatlis  after 
another,  or  in  uniting  with  a  church  through  some 
religious  experience.  A  man  with  them  is  religious 
or  not  according  as  there  is  i  i  Iiis  heart  a  desire  for 
self-perfection,  an  incentive  w'licli  urges  him  to  some 
goal,  some  aim  to  which  all  his  faculties  are  directed. 
If  a  German  feels  the  power  and  omnipotence  of  God 
or  Christ,  but  cannot  embody  this  idea,  it  is  not  con- 
sidered his  fault.  If  this  conception  leads  him  ever 
onward,  urges  him  to  perfect  himself  and  aid  those 
about  him,  he  is  a  Christian,  no  matter  what  his 
belief  may  be.  He  docs  his  work  of  good  unfettered 
and  uncramped  by  doctrines  and  creeds.  Why  does 
be  need  them  !  Natural  religion  is  founded  on  man's 
instinctive,   free,   unfettered   worship    of   an    ideal, 


whether  that  ideal  bo  God  or  not.  It  is  founded  on 
the  love  and  humanity  of  man  to  rnaii,  and  what 
more  docs  one  need  for  his  religion  than  Germans 
ask  ■!  We  have  prescribed  rules  and  regulations, 
with  wbidi  our  minds  are  bound  from  infancy,  and 
free,  ouispokeii  tj-ulb,  instead  of  lieing  sought  after 
and  honored,  is  crushed  under  tlio  heel  of  public 
opinion.  Wbat  man  with  us  can  .stand  out  against 
our  various  sects  nnd  creeds  witliout  liaviiif;  directed 
ncninst  him  the  opprobrium  of  the  whole  community  ? 
Wbat  man  is  not  forced,  in  self-defence  and  in  order 
to  maintain  his  position  in  society,  to  adopt  the 
religion  of  his  community. 

Instead,  too,  of  one  grand,  broad,  common  ground 
of  worship,-we  must  choose  our  religion  from  numerous 
rigid  sects,  which  are  divided  by  shades  of  belief,  by 
rivalry,  and  often  by  hatred.  If  a  member  of  one 
society  in  which  his  friends  are  common  worshippers, 
finds  himself  unable  to  accept  all  its  doctrines,  he  is 
no  longer  a  Christian  and  a  brother,  but  an  unbeliever, 
and  must  withdraw  to  another  society.  How  many, 
on  this  account  unwilling  to  separate  themselves  from 
friends,  are  forced  to  accept  a  belief  to  which  their 
hearts  can  never  consent  ?  How  many,  by  camp 
meetings,  those  hot-be.ds  of  religion,  are  forced  into  a 
system  which  they  do  not  understand,  and*  from 
which,  when  once  arrived  at  maturity,  they  dare  not 
retreat  t  What  but  this  is  the  cause  of  so  much 
backsliding,  consequent  hypocrisy,  and  striving  to 
keep  up  appearances,  which  are  only  a  mockery? 
How  much  misery  may  this  tyranny  of  religion  en- 
gender in  householdsof  which  theworld  knovv's  nothing! 
It  is  the  constant  struggle  between  the  demands  of 
the  soul  for  a  true,  open,  honest  expression  of  belief, 
and  the  restraints  of  friends  or  of  public  opinion.  If 
in  my  small  circle  I  have  known  such  misery,  how 
much  may  exist  throughout  the  land  ?  The  Germans 
seem  to  have  passed  out  of  their  narrow  pale  of  be- 
lief, or  perhaps  they  as  a  body  were  never  in  it.  It 
is  directly  opposed  to  the  German  mind.  They 
choose  to  worship  God  with  the  simple  faculties 
which  he  has  given  them,  rather  than  plunge  into 
some  dreary  region  of  doubt,  and  clutching  at  faith 
with  one  hand  and  some  church  doctrine  with  the 
other,  ride  them  like  hobby-horses  into  heaven. 
Take  their  Sabbaths  for  ex.aVnple.  They  stand  on 
the  broad  ground  that  the  day  was  made  for  man, 
and  not  man  for  the  dtiy.  Their  poetical  tempera- 
ment, .ind  their  high  cultivation  in  literature  and  art 
lead  them  to  worship  in  some  way  the  Almip;hty 
God.  Very  many  of  them,  no  matter  what  their  be- 
lief, attend  church  in  the  morning,  but  the  strictest 
relax  themselves  after  dinner.  I  am  in  the  family  of 
the  most  New  England-like  German  Christian  that  I 
have  seen,  yet  he  sees  no  harm  in  a  pleasure  walk  or 
a  visit  in  the  afternoon.  "The  mornings  I  devote  to 
my  God,"  he  said  to  me,  "the  afternoons  and 
evenings  to  rest  .ind  enjoyment  after  the  toils  and 
cares  of  the  week."  This  is  the  general  mind  of  the" 
people  in  the  afternoon  ;  the  gardens  and  promenades 
are  full,  and  the  mechanics  and  laboring  people  are 
seen  by  hundreds,  not  alone  or  in  rum  shops,  but 
taking  their  whole  family  for  a  walk,  or  knitting 
under  the  trees  in  the  heer-gaEdens,  children  and  all, 
listening  to  music. 

Now  why  is  this  not  rationtil  "i  Is  it  not  better 
than  compelling  little  children  to  attend  two  sermons 
and  a  Sunday  school,  or  shutting  them  up  with  a 
tract  to  read  and  a  hymn  to  learn  1  Is  there  a  single 
New  England  child  who  does  not  look  back  upon 
such  Sabbaths  with  the  most  lively  horror  ?  is  there 
one  who  would  not  have  taken  a  sound  tbr.asbing  if 
he  coidd  have  slept  from  his  Saturday  night's  bath 
tub  to  school-call  on  Monday  morning  %  Is  it  pro- 
bable (in  case  any  objection  should  be  made  to  the 
child's  opinion.)  that  any  religious  love  or  enthusiasm 
could  possibly  find  its  way  into  his  heart  with  such 
an  amount  of  horror  and  disgust  which  he  felt  for  the 
day.  In  Germany  the  shops  are  closed,  not  because 
it  '  is  wrong  to  open  them,  but  because  the 
Sabbath  is  for  rest  and  quiet  enjoyment.  For  this 
reason  the  museums  and  art  galleries  are  all  open 
ani  free,  that  those  persons  who  have  labored  all  the 
■week  may  have  an  opportunity  of  instructing  them- 
selves in  those  works  of  art  which  are  the  pride  of 
their  land.  How  much  the  lower  cl.tsses  prize  this 
privilege  will  readily  be  seen  by  one  who  walks  on  a 
Sunday  throuRh  the  museums  of  France  or  Germany. 
lu  England  the  same  people  cro-wd  the  gin  palaces, 
because  the  English  people  are  too  religious  to  sanc- 
tion any  such  heterodox  crime  as  the  shutting  up  of 
rum  shops  and  opening  of  art  galleries  upon  the 
Sabbath.  America  can  choose  which  of  the  two  evils 
is  preferable  ;  for  people  will  be  amused  or  entertain- 
ed in  some  way,  and  if  innocent  pleasures  are  de- 
barred them,  they  seek  illegitimate  ones. 

I  have  spoken  many  times  in  my  letters  of  the 
very  few  excesses  one  sees  in  Germany,  even  among 
the  students.  With  us  a  youth  brought  up  in  the 
strictest   manner  goes   at  eighteen    to   the  city  and 
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engages  in  business.  He  resists  for  some  time  tlie 
temptations  to  enjoy  in  a  rational  manner  tlie  only 
day  which  ho  can  call  liis  own.  Finally  ho  yields  so 
far  to  temptation  as  to  take  a  walk,  or  visit  a  sacred 
concert,  impelled  thereto  by  his  cares  and  labors  of 
the  week. 

But  tliese  slight  derelictions  of  duVy  are  enough; 
he  has  passed  the  Rubicon  ;  he  has  disgraced  the 
circle  in  which  he  was  reared,  and  Ids  church  look 
out  at  liim  witli  horrid  eyes  as  at  a  Sabbath-breaker. 
What  is  the  result  1  lie  feels  at  first  the  same  as 
ever,  lie  is  not  conscious  of  having  committed  any 
heinous  crime,  but  the  church  tells  him  so,  his  pious 
relations  tell  him  so,  and  finally,  believing  it,  he 
goes  on  from  bad  to  worse,  becoming  every  week 
more  reckless  and  desperate.  Had  be  been  left  to 
himself,  in  all  probability  his  greatest  sin  would  have 
consisted  in  going  to  church  in  the  morning  and  sail- 
ing down  the  harbor  in  the  afternoon.  Look  at 
German  students.  Among  the  hundreds  whoiji  I  see 
constantly,  tliere  are  at  the  most  a  score  whose  reli- 
gious lives  approach  the  New  England  standard,  but 
there  are  still  fewer  whose  lives  are  vicious  or  de- 
praved. With  us  as  one  class  becomes  too  strict  and 
severe  in  its  demands,  the  other  grows  more  lax. 
You  caiinot  make  a  man  serious  by  law,  you  cannot 
legislate  him  every  Sunday  into  an  arm-chair  where 
ho  shall  sit  all  day  and  think  of  tlie  Pilgrim's  Pro- 
gress. But  you  can  give  him  some  middle  ground  to 
stand  upon  between  the  church  and  the  rum-shop. 
The  Germans  do  this  by  giving  the  people  innocent 
pleasures,  by  removing  the  social  tyranny  which 
forces  religion  down  the  throats  of  our  young  people. 
Every  child  is  baptized  to  distinguish  him  from  a 
heathen,  and  that  is  the  law  of  the  land,  but  beyond 
It  he  is  free.  When  he  arrives  at  maturity  it  is  cus- 
tomary to  unite  with  the  church,  and  this  is  usually 
done  no  matter  what  the  private  belief  of  the  person 
may  be.  So  it  is  common  to  find  among  church 
goers  and  persons  of  regular  standing  as  members  of 
churches,  those  who  represent  every  shade  of  belief 
It  IS  common  to  see  men  attending  church  who  never- 
theless laugh  at  modern  religion  and  its  absurdly 
small  influence.  Such  a  man  was  one  of  my  profes- 
sors here.  "  I  attended  church,"  said  he,  "to  worship 
the  Almighty,  and  inasmuch  as  I  believe  in  him  and 
worship  him  every  day  of  my  life  I  account  my.self  a 
Christian.  There  is  no  public  voice  against  such  a 
man,  although  he  could  hardly  have  believed  one  of 
the  articles  of  faith  of  the  church  to  which  he  belong- 
ed. Another  gentleman  with  whom  I  studied  had 
been  recommended  to  me  as  a  worthy  and  religious 
man.  I  had  also  often  seen  him  at  church.  He  was 
nevertheless  a  deist  with  no  belief  whatever  in  re- 
vealed religion.  "I  profess  a  religion  of  mv  own," 
he  said,  "I  love  and  reverence  my  God,  and  who 
shall  deny  me  the  name  of  Christian  or  refuse  me 
the  privilege  of  worshipping  with  my  fellow  men  V 

This  would  sound  strangely  at  home,  but  why  is  it 
not  the  true  Christian  doctrine  after  all  1  The  Ger- 
mans allow  a  man  to  believe  as  he  wishes;  every 
heart  they  say  must  be  accountable  to  God,  and  not 
to  a  sect  or  the  narrow  minded  members  of  a  church  ; 
and  Uius  with  no  rivalry  or  discord  between  followers 
of  different  creeds,  with  no  coldness  and  inequality 
between  church  members  and  church-goers,  they 
stand  members  of  one  Christian  brotherhood  in  one 
universal  church.  There  are  many  shades  of  belief, 
but  they  do  not  interfere  one  with  another.  Man  can 
love  God  without  signing  a  set  of  church  documents, 
and  be  a  true  Christian  without  passing  through  the 
experience  of  a  revival  or  camp  meeting.  Why 
should  not  our  religion,  which  is  an  instinct  in  and  a. 
necessity  to  man,  be  a  universal  and  common  one 
whose  only  church  articles  are  love  to  God  and 
charity  towards  our  fellow  men  ?  Then  all  this 
narrowness  and  superstition,  this  rivalry  and  bitter- 
ness of  sects  would  be  done  away.  This  hateful 
practice  of  judging  our  fellow  creatures  by  our  own 
miserable  standard,  and  picking  flaws  in  hearts  which 
belong  to  God  alone  would  cease,  and  the  abolition 
of  religious  tyranny  bo  another  grand  step  of  our 
country  on  the  road  to  freedom  and  happiness. 

E.  L.  S. 


Contest  of  Military  Bands  at  the  Exposition. 

(Oorrespondenoe  of  the  Daily  Advertiser). 

Pans,  Jul//  21,  1867. 
The  Imperial  Commission  have  had  another  n-olden 
day  and  further  brilliant  succeii' in  the  "European 
concourse  of  military  bands"  held  this  afternoon  in 
the  Pahus  de  I'  Industrie.  For  this  great  musical 
com.petition  four  prizes  had  been  offered  in  the  form 
of  that  number  of  gold  medals  worth  5000  3000 
2000  and  1000  francs  rcspectivelv.  Ten  bands  en- 
tered the  list,  and  Austria,  Baden",  Bavaria,  Belgium, 
Spain,  Holland,  Prussia  and  Russia  sent  their  choic- 
est musicians  to  uphold  their  national   honor  on  this 


occasion.  The  beauty  of  the  weather  and  the  fame 
of  the  meeting  drew  together  an  enormous  crowd, 
and  long  before  the  doors  were  opened  an  immense 
queue  extended  from  every  entrance,  till  they  all 
mingled  together  confusedly  in  the  distance.  The 
noble  hall  still  retained  the  decorations  that  had  been 
placed  there  for  the  first  of  July,  and  its  appearance 
was  most  impressive.  In  half  an  hour  from  the  time 
of  the  first  entries  every  seat,  and  not  only  that,  but 
every  standing-place,  was  occupied,  and  I  presume 
full  30,000  spectators  were  present.  The  scene  was 
magnificent,  and  the  centre,  the  galleries  and  the 
broad  tribunes  along  the  sides  were  crowded  with  a 
dense  mass  of  people,  who  extended  up  and  down 
the  vast  building  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  No 
musician  could  desire  a  grander  scene  in  which  to 
display  his  utmost  abilities  Yet  this  grandeur  was 
mingled  with  not  a  little  discomfort,  for  the  Imperial 
Commission  had  sold  tickets  to  every  person  who 
applied,  and  with  ill-advised  rapacity  had  omitted  al- 
together to  take  into  account  the  chances  of  their 
finding  any  accommodation  in  the  edifice. 

At  a  little  past  one,  however,  they  saw  fit  to  close 
the  doors,  and  when  every  one  present  was  at  the  ex- 
treme of  hot  and  crowded  irritation  the  bands  began 
to  arrive.  One  by  one  they  entered  the  hall  at  the 
great  western  gates,  and,  passing  over  the  elevated 
platform  before  them,  marched  the  whole  length  of 
the  building  to  the  places  assigned  them.  The  mu- 
sicians from  Baden  came  first.  They  were  followed 
by  the  Prussians,  a  noble  body  of  men  and  the  larg- 
est band  present,  numbering  no  less  than  ninety  per- 
formers. As  they  strode  along  in  their  blue  uni- 
forms, crowned  with  their  famous  helmet  bearing  a 
long  crimson  horse-hair  crest,  they  were  hailed  with 
phrensied  and  tumultuous  applause.  Not  only  from 
the  French,  but  from  a  multitude  of  Germans' in  the 
motley  audience  came  their  welcome,  and  from  hun- 
dreds of  voices  on  either  hand  were  cries  of  "Die 
Preussen!  Die  Preussen  !"  accompanied  by  waving  of 
handkerchiefs  and  repeated  hravos.  They  were  fol- 
lowed by  the  Austrians  in  a  far  more  showy  uniform 
of  white,  blue  and  gold,  whose  reception  was  hardly 
less  enthusiastic.  In  fact,  notwithstanding  the  heat, 
the  dazzling  glare  of  the  sun  and  their  contracted 
quarters,  the  audience  were  cheerful  and  gaily  dem- 
onstrative during  the  whole  of  the  long  exhibition, 
and  applauses  were  never  scanty.  The  last  to  enter 
were  the  Russians,  a  sturdy  and  stalwart  body,  71  in 
number,  whose  bearing  greatly  impressed  the  specta- 
tors, as  with  clashing  swords  and  heavy  tread  they 
moved  slowly  forward  in .  military  order  to  their 
crimson  benches.  Their  costume  vras  the  most 
showy  of  all,  and  their  forms  were  well  set  off  by 
white  tunics  profusely  covered  with  orange  bands, 
trousers  of  blue  with  a  scarlet  stripe,  and  large  glit- 
tering brass  helmets,  each  bearing  an  eagle  in  silver 
with  expanded  wings  and  a  erown  on  his  head.  They 
were  mostly  young  men,  of  fiiir  complexion,  ruddy 
with  health,  and  their  expression  was  rather  impas- 
sive and  heavy.  The  tempest  of  shouts  that  greeted 
their  appearance  did  not  seem  to  aflfect  them  in  the 
least. 

The  preliminary  arrangements  having  been  finally 
completed,  the  Baden  band  first  mounted  the  stage, 
wdiieli  had  been  erected  near  the  eastern  end  of  tlie 
hall  and  directly  in  front  of  the  stand  occupied  by 
the  judges,  and  began  the  first  notes  of  Mendelssohn's 
Finale  de  Lorelei/,  But  they  quickly  came  to  a  stop. 
So  vast  is  the  Palace  of  Industry  that  those  at  the 
opposite  end  could  hear  absolutely  nothing.  It  is  as 
ill  fitted  for  a  concert  room  on  this  account  as  the 
Great  Eastern  for  the  merchant  service,  and-  this  oc- 
casion well  proved  it.  Obstreperous  outcries,  ex- 
clamations of  FcHes-zW.'  waving  of  hats  and  hand- 
kerchiefs, not  to  speak  of  an  umbrella  which  a  digni- 
fied paterfamilias  solemnly  unfurled  and  extended 
towards  the  musicians  as  if  he  would  draw  them 
towards  him  and  "marshal!  them  the  way  that  they 
were  going,"  all  testified  to  the  determination  of  the 
audience  to  have  the  band  nearer  the  centre  of  the 
edifice  if  they  could  anyway  effect  it.  These  were 
followed  by  a  storm  of  "assis!  assis  \"  hisses,  protes- 
tations, cries  of  "z7  fi'est  pas  possible/'  and  objurga- 
tions in  German,  Spanish,  English  and  every  known 
tongue,  from  those  who  were  located  nearer  the  band. 
For  full  five  minutes  this  wild  confusion  lasted,  while 
the  players,  with  true  German  phlegm,  awaited  the 
result.  Again  they  began,  and  again  the  waves  of 
fierce  discord  surged  to  and  fro  over  the  great  ocean 
of  people.  Obviously  the  one  half  of  those  present 
who  could  not  hear  were  resolved  that  the  rest  should 
share  their  privileges.  But  their  indignation  was  at 
length  exhausted  by  its  own  violence,  and  the  fierce 
complaints  gradually  softened  down  to  muttered 
growliiigs  and  then  to  perfect  stillncjs  as  the  first 
strains  of  Loreley,  faint  and  delicate,  became  appar- 
ent to  the  car.  During  the  rest  of  the  day  the  audi- 
ence, having  taken  nothing  by  this  riot,  were  tran- 
quil and    showed  they  had  sufiicient   philosophy  to 


make  the  best  of  their  ill  luck.  Those  that  could 
hear  listened  with  an  attentive  ear  as  the  marvels  of 
music  were  unfolded,  while  those  most  remote  left 
their  seals  and  added  their  unwelcome  presence  to 
the  already  uncomfortable  multitude  around  the 
stage.  They  gradually  overflowed  thebeautifulflow- 
er  beds  and,  sitting  and  stepping  upon  them,  des- 
troyed the  plants  completely ;  the  delicate  brass  rail- 
ing that  surrounded  them  they  trampled  under  foot, 
and  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  the  sergens  de 
ville  could  prevent  them  from  invading  the  seats  of 
the  musicians. 

The  Finale  de  Loreley  was  followed  by  the  "Over- 
ture to  Oberon,"  which  every  band  was  required  to 
play  in  addition  to  a  morceau  of  its  own  selection,  as 
a  common  test  of  the  capacity  of  all.  At  its  close, 
which  was  closely  accompanied  by  profuse  applause, 
— and  during  the  whole  occasion,  by  the  way,  the 
people  were  by  no  means  niggards  of  their  approval 
— the  Badois  descended  from  the  platform  and  their 
places  were  taken  by  the  Spaniards.  These  belong- 
ed to  the  first  regiment  of  engineers  and  numbered 
64.  They  were  the  least  impressive  of  all  both  in 
their  music  and  personal  appearance.  I  think  I 
never  saw  more  inferior-looking  men,  and  the  uni- 
form they  wore  was  in  the  extreme  of  bad  taste. 
They  played /oHiai'sies  upon  national  airs,  and  their 
work  was  not  ill  done,  which  is  all  that  can  be  said  in 
their  praise.  At  half  past  two  the  Prussians  mount- 
ed the  stand.  They  were  older  men  than  most  of 
the  other  performers,  with  the  exception  of  the  veter- 
an (jarde  de  Paris,  and  their  large  number  may  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  fact  that  they  were  selected  from 
two  regiments,  the  Second  of  the  Guard  and  the  reg- 
iment of  the  Emperor  Francis.  This  i'act,  combined 
with  their  great  excellenee  as  musicians,  tended  to 
make  their  notes  more  widely  heard  and  more  effec- 
tive. Their  piece  was  well  selected  and  consisted  of 
airs  from  Le  Prophete  of  Meyerbeer.  To  those  who 
listened  to  their  strains  it  seemed  as  if  nothing  could 
surpass  the  exquisite  time  of  the  instruments  and  the 
true  musical  sympathy  and  feeling  with  which  every 
performer  interpreted  the  inspiring  bequest  of  the 
great  composer.  The  solos  were  given  with  a  deli- 
cacy and  clearness  that  excited  the  audience  to  irre- 
pressible exclamations  of  delight.  They  could 
hardly  await  the  conclusion  before  rising  to  their  feet 
and  cheering  again  and  again  in  a  tempest  of  noisy 
satisfaction.  The  "Overture  to  Oberon"  was  render- 
ed with  the  same  power.  There  was  a  vigor  and 
confidence  in  the  louder  portions  that  always  mark 
genuine  musical  talent  and  taste,  while  the  more  del- 
icate chords  seemed  an  air  expanding  as  it  were  into 
tendrils  and  wavy  spray  of  harmony  with  a  luxuri- 
ance that  to  a  cultivated  musical  taste  was  nothing 
short  of  momentary  intoxication.  Their  whole  per- 
formance lasted  nearly  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  and 
to  those  who  heard  it  proved  a  treat  that  they  will 
never  forget.  At  its  close  the  music  which  had 
shown  itself  so  powerful  to  "shake  the  dome,"  or 
equally  to  "draw  the  tear  from  hopeless  love,"  re- 
ceived an  ovation  which  caused  the  very  roof  to  vi- 
brato, and  which  did  not  cease  till  the  Austrian  com- 
petitors had  fairly  begun  to  perform  their  part  in  the 
great  ceremonial. 

I  know  not  if  it  were  by  design,  though  it  probably 
was',  that  the  Prussians  and  Austrians  were  so  close- 
ly contrasted  during  this  occasion,  but  it  is  the  fact. 
They  entered  together  at  the  beginning,  their  seats 
were  side  by  side,  and  the  latter  played  directly  after 
the  former.  The  Austrians  were  76  in  number,  and 
belonged  to  the  regiment  of  the  Due  de  Wtirtemberg. 
They  were  extremely  youthful  in  appearance,  and  I 
presume  two-thirds  of  them  were  not  twenty  years  of 
age.  They  were  fine  looking  fellows,  with  light 
hair,  f;\ir  complexions,  red  checks,  and  altogether  ap- 
peared extremely  well  in  their  showy  costume  of 
white  and  blue.  They  performed  the  overture  to 
"William  Tell,"  and  did  themselves  infinite  credit. 
It  is  a  most  popular  and  effective  piece,  full  of  those 
finer  strains  which  delight  a  nice  sense  of  harmony, 
while  it  possesses  that  musical  clair-obscure,  that 
bro.idly  contrasted  light  and  shade,  which  tells  so 
well  iri  its  influence  upon  the  masses.  The  players 
were  fully  equal  to  its  correct  and  melodious  render- 
ing. I  never  heard  it  so  well  done.  The  diflference 
between  them  and  their  last  predecessors  was  hardly 
perceptible,  either  in  point  of  style,  wealth  of 
expression  or  delicacy  of  feeling.  The  audi- 
ence seemed  rapt  in  silence,  only  at  times 
interrupted  by  a  movement  or  utterance  of  apprecia- 
tive admiration,  till  the  last  "winding  bout  of  linked 
sweetness"  had  died  upon  the  ear.  Then  again,  as 
before,  they  sprung  to  their  feel,  and  with  loud  cries 
n( hraro,  braro!  bis!  bis!  made  the  vaulted  roof  re- 
bound. But  \thy  attempt  to  describe  what  is  really 
indescribable  ?  Why  seek  to  give  in  words  that 
transient  glow,  burning,  radiant,  but  perishable, 
which  for  the  moment  enables  us  to  mingle  our  own 
less  noble  niinds  with  the  triumphs  of  the  great,  to 
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warm  oar  souls  at  tho  fire  of  genias  ?  "There's  beg- 
gary in  the  love  that  can  be  reckoned,"  and  there's 
likewise  beggary  in  the  music  that  can  be  fitly  set 
down  in  winged  words;  and  its  choicest  strains  drawn 
out  along  the  dull  formality  of  types.  Their  echo 
still  remains  in  our  hearts,  and  will  ever  sound  in 
our  ears  across  the  wastes  of  time,  but  we  cannot 
impart  them  to  others. 

At  half-past  thi'ee  the  Belgian  band  began  their 
share  in  the  day's  labors  by  playing  fantaisies  upon 
"William  Tell."  Their  performance,  though  good, 
was  not  particularly  impressive.  They  were  suc- 
ceeded by  their  melodious  bretliren  from  Bavaria, 
who  belong  to  the  first  royal  regiment  of  infantry. 
As  their  imbecile  King  is  now  here,  redolent  of  Wag- 
ner and  every  other  unstatesmanlike  and  ignoble  in- 
fetnation,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  they  play- 
ed a  selection  from  one  of  the  works  of  that  compos- 
er. It  was  the  introduction  and  nuptial  chorus  of 
Lohengrin,  and  was  played  extremely  well.  The 
audience  were  not,  however,  sorry  to  see  them  make 
way  for  the  musical  representation  from  Holland, 
who  numbered  56  and  who  gave  some  extremely  able 
aira  from  Faust.  These  were  familiar  to  most  of 
their  hearers  and  thus  gave  great  delight  to  the  less 
fastidious  and  more  unscrupulous  portion  who,  as 
the  eternal  rum-tum-tum-rum-tum-ti-tum,  that  one 
now  hears  from  every  street  organ,  was  sounded 
again  in  their  ears,  hummed,  thumped,  or  nodded  a 
somewhat  untuneful  accompaniment,  a  popular  fan- 
tasia sur  fantasia.  This  all  came  soon  to  an  end 
and  the  stolid  Dutchmen  left  their  nightingale's  nest 
with  no  little  applause,  a  large  share  thereof  being 
an  expression  of  heartfelt  relief  on  the  part  of  the  real 
lovers  of  music  present  that  they  had  finished. 

And  now  public  expectation  was  on  tiptoe  at  the 
approach  of  the  anticipated  and,  as  it  proved,  the 
real  triumph  of  the  day.  Those  of  your  readers  who 
have  heard  the  inimitable  music  of  the  Garde  de 
Paris  in  the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries  and  other  local- 
ities in  this  city,  will  not  be  surprised  that  much  was 
expected  of  them  nor  to  learn  that  they  fully  came 
up  to  the  general  ideal.  They  played  the  Choeur  et 
Marche  des  Fiancailles  from  Lohengrin,  and  that  with 
an  appreciation  of  its  many  beauties  that  could  come 
only  from  long  practice  and  devotion  to  their  study. 
It  hardly  seemed  possible  that  notes  so  soft,  so  clear, 
so  full  of  meaning  and  passion,  could  come  from  the 
coarseness  of  wood  and  brass.  'At  times  they  died 
away  into  the  very  echo  of  an  echo,  and  yet  palpable, 
the  faint  murmurs  of  distant  waterfalls  and  rustling 
leaves,  the  quiet  whispers  of  nature  communing  with 
herself  while  she  builds,  till  wreaths  of  melody  seem- 
ed to  float  through  the  air  ;  at  times  over  all  came 
out  strong  and  loud  the  triumphant  blast  of  the  trum- 
pet that  thrilled  through  every  soul  like  that  at  the 
great  awakening  when  the  graves  shall  restore  the 
dead  that  they  contained  before.  It  is  on  an  occa- 
sion like  this  that  one  appreciates  the  enjoyment  of 
which  God  has  made  the  human  mind  capable  and 
listens  in  silent  adoration  while  the  hidden  germs  of 
inner  life  are  warmed  into  fruitful  abundance  by  the 
fostering  presence  of  genius.  For  a  moment  after 
the  notes  had  died  away  the  listening  crowd  admired 
the  lofty  sound,  then  as  of  old  a  present  deity  they 
shout  around,  and  never  was  more  unstinted  and 
universal  applause  bestowed  upon  any  successful  ef- 
fort. I  will  not  try  to  describe  it,  but  it  was  all  that 
the  strongest  imagination  can  conceive. 

The  Russian  band  had  courteously  been  placed  be- 
tween that  of  the  Garde  de  Paris  and  that  of  the 
Guides  de  la  garde  imp^riah  who  were  to  play  the 
last.  They  had  chosen  somewhat  strangely,  in  view 
of  the  late  circumstances,  the  overture  of  Vie  pour  le 
Czar  by  Glinka.  It  is  a  gay,  sprightly  and  popular 
morceau,  but  it  was  brought  too  closely  into  contrast 
with  the  wonderful  music  that  had  preceded  it.  The 
Muscovites  did  well,  but  hardly  equalled  Austria  or 
Prussia.  Nevertheless  they  made  a  brave  show  in 
their  brilliant  uniforms,  as,  like  Timotheus,  they 
were  placed  on  high,  and  their  efforts  were  well  re- 
ceived. The  people  cheered  them  to  the  echo,  and 
when  they  descended  one  could  infer  that  they  were 
well  pleased,  though  not  a  smile  or  wrinkle  of  ex- 
pression had  ruffled  a  single  cheek  so  as  to  alter  their 
placid  stolidity. 

Their  successors  came  forward  at  half  past  five  and 
played  the  six  fantaisies  from  the  Carnaval  de  Venise. 
From  some  cause  an  unlucky  crevasse  occurred  in 
the  midst  of  the  piece,  the  cause  of  which  I  could  not 
understand.  ^  Otherwise  they  played  with  their  usual 
ability.  This,  I  presume,  many  of  your  readers  are 
well  acquainted  with,  as  they  have  for  a  long  time 
given  concerts  every  evening  in  the  garden  behind 
the  Palais  de  1' Industrie,  which  forms  for  that  rea- 
son a  most  agrceabls  resort  for  all  pursuers  of  pleas- 
ure al  fresco.  As  the  last  notes  of  the  overture 
smote  upon  the  ear,  the  setting  sun,  sloping  slowly 
towards  the  west,  poured  forth  a  flood  of 'radiance 
strikingly  in  harmony  with  the  scene.     Broad  bands 


of  light  descended  upon  the  people  through  the  open 
windows  under  the  eaves.  The  profuse  and  gaudy 
hues  of  the  great  colored  window  at  the  end  of  tho 
hall,  blue  and  yellow,  purple  and  orange,  were  lit  up 
with  a  brilliancy  too  dazzling  for  the  eye.  The  huge 
parti-colored  oriflammes  pendent  from  the  ceiling  un- 
dulated widely  to  and  fro  in  the  faint  air,  as  if  waft- 
ing to  the  sun  a  parting  benediction.  And  still  the 
players  in  their  rich  tunics  of  scarlet  and  gold  played 
on,  and  we  listened  in  solemn  silence  as  the  harmo- 
nious notes  stole  over  us.  Weary,  hot  and  uncom- 
fortable by  sitting  or  standing  for  six  hours,  as  many 
had  done,  yet  they  were  not  proof  against  the  influ- 
ences around  them,  and  embraced  by  a  feeling  of 
common  sympathy  they  listened  as  one  man.  It 
was  a  fitting  close  to  a  ceremonial  so  grand,  that  its 
last  ending  should  accompany  one  of  the  great  and 
mysterious  operations  of  Nature,  that  melody  so  in- 
spiring should  hymn  the  sun  to  his  rest. 

The  enormous  multitude  were  long  in  quitting  the 
building.  Numerous  as  are  its  exits,  30,000  persons 
cannot  leave  any  space  with  rapidity.  Many  re- 
mained to  hear  the  final  award  of  the  prizes.  The 
patience  of  these  was  severely  tested,  for  the  judges 
hesitated  long — nearly  an  hour — before  arriving  at 
their  decision.  There  was,  probably,  but  little  doubt 
in  their  own  minds,  as  in  that  of  the  audience,  that 
the  Garde  de  Paris  richly  deserved  the  first  prize  and 
the  only  one.  But  it  seems  to  have  been  decided 
from  the  outstart,  and  perhaps  properly,  that  no 
French  band  should  be  distinguished  in  this  way. 
From  this  it  resulted  that  to  reconcile  all  difficulties 
and  give  universal  satisfaction,  three  first  prizes  were 
bestowed  upon  the  Garde  de  Paris,  the  Austrian  and 
the  Prussian  bands  respectively,  and  three  second 
prizes  upon  those  of  Eussia,  Holland,  and  the  Guides 
de  la  (jarde  imp^riale.  It  was  not  a  very  ingenious 
way  of  arranging  the  matter,  and  reminded  one  of 
Arteraus  Ward's  method  of  dealing  with  a  similar 
crisis  when  he  made  all  his  officers  generals.  The 
upshot  of  the  whole  thing  is,  that  no  one  is  content- 
ed, and  as  far  as  the  great  musical  competition  is 
concerned,  all  parties  stand  pretty  much  as  they  did 
before.  Yet  it  has  not  been  unfruitful.  Europe  will 
benefit  by  the  "three  first  prizes,"  absurd  as  they 
seem,  and  we  strangers  here  who  have  thus  had  the 
infinite  treats  of  tho  present  gala-days  crowned  with 
so  delicious  an  entertainment,  have  every  reason  to 
be  thankful.  B. 


Theatre  Orchestras, 

The  fall  and  winter  seasons  of  most  of  our  theatres 
being  about  to  begin,  it  might  not  be  out  of  place  to 
examine  how  the  musical  portion  of  their  entertain- 
ment could  be  so  improved  as  to  make  it  a  means  of 
cultivation  to  those  who  do  not  or  cannot  attend  mu- 
sical performances  of  a  higher  class. 

As  many  of  our  readers  have  perhaps  no  clear  con- 
ception of  the  number  and  nature  of  the  instruments 
that  enter  into  the  formation  of  .an  orchestra,  they  oc- 
casionally give  that  name  to  any  musical  organiza- 
tion consisting  of  wind  and  string  instruments. 
Managers  of  places  of  amusement,  who  ought  to 
know,  and  in  fact  do  know  better,  turn  this  often  to 
a  ludicrous  account  by  announcing  on  their  play- 
bills, "Overture  for  full  Orchestra,"  which  full  or- 
chestra oftenest  consists  of  from  nine  to  twelve  musi- 
cians. 

The  proper  rendering  of  any  orchestra  music,  clas- 
sic or  other,  requires  not  less  than  the  following  num- 
ber :  2  first  violins,  2  second  violins,  1  alto,  1  violon- 
cello, 1  double-bass,  2  flutes,  2  clarinets,  2  ohoi,  2 
bassoons,  2  horns,  2  trumpets,  1  trombone,  1  pair  of 
drums  ortympani.     Total,  21  musicians. 

Even  with  this  for  a  theatre  orchestra  large  num- 
ber, some  mnsic  requiring  additional  instruments 
could  not  be  performed  if  their  passages  were  not 
given  to  other  instruments  of  nearly  the  same  com- 
pass. This  is  not  always  feasible — for  instance,  if 
all  the  instruments  have  important  passages  of  their 
own  to  perform.  Although  not  perfectly  legitimate, 
yet  without  this  rearranging  no  music  but  of  the  sim- 
plest kind  could  be  given  in  our  theatres.  Such  ar- 
rangements are  generally  made  by  German  and 
French  musicians,  and  the  passages  for  instruments 
not  in  the  orchestra  are  marked  by  smaller  notes  in 
the  part  of  instruments  having  the  greatest  similarity 
of  sound  with  the  absent  ones.  Some  of  these  ar- 
rangements, mostly  of  dance  and  operatic  music,  are 
cleverly  done,  and  if  rendered  by  skilled  musicians, 
quite  effective. 

But  only  very  few  of 'our  theatre  orchestras  have 
more  than  from  ten  to  twelve  musicians,  and  conse- 
quently those  arrangements  must  be  still  further  re- 
duced, which  is  mostly  done  by  simply  omitting  the 
parts  unrepresented  in  the  orchestra.  Such  small 
bands  have  generally  but  a  simple  string  quartet,  one 
flute,  one  clarinet,  one  trumpet,  two  horns,  one  trom- 
bone and  one  drum.  Several  of  our  theatre  mana- 
gers even  go  so  far  as  to  deprive  their  orchestras  of 


horns  and  violoncello,  those  most  important  of  har- 
mony-sustaining instruments.  The  effect  produced 
by  such  a  combination  maybe  guessed  at  from  the 
absolute  fact  that  the  poorest  arrangement  of  the  poor- 
est kind  of  music  requires,  besides  tho  latter  instru- 
ments, two  clarinets  and  two  cornets.  Without 
these  the  performance  of  "civilized"  music  becomes 
an  impossibility,  no  matter  if  leader  and  band  be 
good  or  bad.  A  good  musician  never  accepts  an  en- 
gagement in  such  an  orchestra,  but  under  the  spur  of 
absolute  necessity  and  always  at  the  risk  of  his  artis- 
tic dignity. 

The  requirements  of  the  English  melodrama  ne- 
cessitate very  frequently  the  presence  of  the  musi- 
cians in  the  orchestra  during  the  progress  of  the  play. 
The  entrance  and  exit  of  the  virtuous  yet  suffering 
country  maiden,  of  the  grim  traitor,  of  the  burly  En- 
glish squire, must  be  marked  by  what  the  managers 
pleasingly  style  on  the  bills  "characteristic  music." 
It  used  to  be  formerly  a  matter  of  no  little  pride  for 
a  leader  to  be  the  fortunate  possessor  of  a  large  col- 
lection of  such  small  pieces,  numbered  and  labelled  : 
"Slow  music,"  "mysterious  music,''"dreamy  music  " 
"thieves'  pizzicato,"  "creeping  murderers'  music," 
"triumphant  virtue  music,"  "hunting  music,"  "live- 
ly-dreamy music,"  "agitatos,"  "hurries,"  "dying  mu- 
sic," "wild  music,"  "angel  and  demon  music,"  etc., 
all  to  be  used  at  the  fitting  occasion.  In  one  in- 
stance within  our  recollection,  the  "creeping  murder- 
er's music"  was,  through  a  pardonable  mistake,  play- 
ed at  the  Apotheosis  of  Margaretha ;  while,  as  if  to 
equal  things,  Camilla's  Waltz  sweetened  on  another 
occasion  the  dying  pangs  of  Juliet. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  our  good  theatre  leaders 
can  and  do  write  appropriate  music  where  it  is  re- 
quired. But  by  far  the  greater  number  cannot  do 
so,  and  have  no  choice  left  but  to  borrow  the  needed 
music  or  else  submit  their  musical  listeners  to  a  mild 
species  of  torture. 

Once  leader  and  band  eDgaged,the  manager  ordina- 
rily insists  upon  having  none  of  that  scientific  music 
played  between  the  acts,  but  music  to  please  the  mil- 
lion, which  ukase  means,  alas  !  to  play  nothing  but 
pieces  already  too  familiar  to  the  public  by  the  art  of 
the  organ-grinder,  forgetting  entirely  that  the  public, 
even  the  most  unintelleetual,  has  an  instinctive 
knowledge  of  good  and  bad  music. 

We  have  often  wondered  at  the,  we  might  almost 
say,  infallibility  of  the  masses  in  musical  matters. 
Whenever  good  music  is  performed,  there  are  few 
but  appreciate  and  applaud  it.  Even  small  orches- 
tras have  in  Haydn's  and  Mozart's  symphonies  quite 
a  choice  of  fine  music  of  an  easy  comprehension. 
There  is  no  earthly  reason  why  a  fragment  of  a  Quat- 
uor.  Sextet  or  Octet  might  not  be  given  occasional- 
ly. Several  distinguished  German  masters,  such  as 
Lindpaintner,  Hiller,  Eeissiger  and  others  have  writ- 
ten charming  music  for  the  express  purpose  to  be 
played  between  the  acts.  If  lighter  music  is  to  be 
given  why  not  select  from  Strauss  and  Lanner,  at 
least  well-written  dance  music,  rather  than  vitiate  the 
public  taste  by  a  hodge-podge  jnmble  of  sixty  opera- 
tic and  other  melodies,  each  of  them  without  the 
slightest  logical  connection  with  the  one  that  suc- 
ceeds. 

An  intelligent  manager  ought,instead  of  preventing, 
rather  to  encourage  his  orchestra  in  the  right  direc- 
tion ;  for  between  two  equally  well-directed  theatres, 
the  public  will  certainly  patronize  the  one  where  the 
importance  of  good  music  is  most  recognized. 

Does  not  the  public  at  the  concerts  on  the  Com- 
mon readily  discern  between  poor  and  good  bands, 
poor  and  good  music  ■?  Does  not  their  attentive  si- 
lence whenever  a  good  piece  of  music  is  performed 
show  at  least  that  the  beautiful  is  as  intuitively  felt  in 
music  as  in  the  art  of  the  painter,  the  sculptor,  actor 
or  architect  ?  Do  the  managers  think  their  public 
less  intelligent  t  If  so,  we  believe  they  are  mis- 
taken. 

1 .  There  is  no  reason  why,  if  music  is  needed  at 
all  in  our  theatres,  good  mnsic  and  of  a  sufiiciently 
strong  orchestra  should  not  be  given. 

2.  To  present,  under  the  name  of  orchestra,  a 
smaller  number  than  from  16  to  18  pieces  is  an  in- 
sult to  the  intelligence  of  the  public  and  should  be 
frowned  down. 

3.  To  degrade  good  musicians  to  the  level  and 
numbers  of  a  common  minstrel  band  shows  that  the 
manager  does  not  believe  in  the  progress  of  culture, 
and  is  consequently  unfit  for  his  duties. 

4.  To  compel  the  musicians  to  play  music  distaste- 
ful even  to  the  worst  among  them  is  unworthy  of  a 
well-conducted  theatre  that  is  desirous  of  the  patron- 
age of  the  intelligent. 

A  reform  in  music  in  our  smaller  theatres  is  sadly 
needed,  and  the  more,  since  to  counterbalance  the  in- 
jury done  in  them  every  evening  to  the  popular 
taste,  we  have  naught  but  our  Symphonic,  Oratorio 
and  Chamber  Concerts,  all  beyond  the  reach  of  most 
of  our  theatre  goers. — Boston  Transcript. 
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London. 

Royal  Italian  Opera.  Gounod's  "Romeo  and 
Juliet"  (of  which  we  give  in  another  place  a  Ger- 
man's thoughtful  criticism,  after  hearing  it  in  Paris), 
has  met  with  success  in  London.  Of  the  way  in 
which  it  was  done,  here  is  the  Athenmum's  account : 

It  may  be  stated  as  unfortunate  that  the  "cuts" 
necess,«iry  to  reduce  M.  Gounod's  "Romeo"  within 
reasonable  limits,  have  necessitated  omissions  by 
which  the  balance  of  the  composition  is  destroyed. 
The  choral  proloijue  behind  the  curtain,  which  forms 
part  of  the  prelude  or  overture,  has  been  suppressed. 
We  deliver  this  up  without  regret ;  also  the  ballet 
music,  and  even  Juliet's  great  air  before  she  drinks 
the  poison  :  but  we  must  regret  that  the  retrench- 
ment of  the  concerted  finale  to  the  third  act  should 
have  been  found  requisite  ;  still  more,  that  the  nup- 
tial march  and  Epithalamium,  in  the  fourth  act,  have 
been  taken  away.  It  follows  that  a  large  amount  of 
solidity  and  contrast  is  inevitably  lost,  and  that,  after 
the  first  act,  the  opera  is  virtually  reduced  to  a  dia- 
logue, with  a  few  snatches  of  song  for  the  subordinate 
characters,  a  few  morsels  of  chorus,  and  one  concer- 
ted piece — that  of  the  brawl.  It  is  true  that  Juliet's 
avowals  and  Romeo's  passions  are  expressed  with  a 
finish  of  detail  beyond  the  reach  of  any  one  save  M. 
Gounod  ;  but  the  predominance  of  monologue  and 
recitative,  most  richly  accompanied,  presses  on  the 
patience.  Of  the  duets,  that  in  the  balcony  scene  is 
the  best.  The  charm  of  the  notturno  (p.  211,  piano- 
forte score)  proves  less  in  representation  than  we  had 
expected  :  its  perpetual  modulations  end  in  wearying 
the  ear.  We  should  fear  that  the  habit  of  introduc- 
ing these  was  becoming  chronic  with  M.  Gounod,  did 
we  not  recollect  the  delicious  freshness  and  simplicity 
of  the  first  two  acts  of  the  opera  which  preceded 
"Romeo," — ''Mireille." 

What  is  curious  is  the  alternation  of  a  peculiarity 
which  cannot  be  called  M.  Gounod's  sole  property, 
with  the  one  already  pointed  out.  It  is  impossible  to 
follow  this  "Romeo"  without  being  aware  of  the 
many  traces  of  Meyerbeer-ism  which  it  contains.  The 
sharp,  ringing,  broken  staccato  rhythm  (the  first  ex- 
ample of  which  is,  perhaps,  the  opening  chorus  of 
"Robert")  has  not  been  heard  by  Meyerbeer's  suc- 
cessor in  vain.  There  is  no  positive  plagiarism  in 
the  scene  of  quarrel  between  the  houses ;  but  its  color 
was  anticipated  in  the  Pr^  aux  Clercs  scene  in  "Les 
Huguenots'" 

M.  Gounod's  music  gains  essentially  by  being  pro- 
duced on  the  stage.  So  artfully  are  the  occasional 
crudities  of  bis  harmony  distributed  throughout  the 
score,  that  (when  heard)  they  pass  unnoticed,  even 
as  did  Chopin's  impure  chords  and  progressions, 
when  Chopin's  own  insinuating  hands  touched  the 
pianoforte.  Among  many  lovely  pjissages,  the  lov- 
liest  is  the  symphony  before  the  tomb  of  Juliet — a 
funeral  march  for  youth  and  beauty,  withal  feminine, 
totally  unfit  for  an  analogous  office  had  the  victim 
been  a  Romeo.  The  execution  of  this  beautiful  pre- 
lude (not  to  praise  at  random)  was  the  most  exquisite 
performance  we  recollect  in  England — unique  in  its 
combination  of  pathos,  accent  and  charm  of  tone. 
Yet  the  same  public  that  applauded  to  the  echo  the 
tawdry  and  essentially  inexpressive  Manchineel  pre- 
lude in  "L'Africaine,"  let  the  movement  pass  with 
frigid  indifference.  The  opening  and  close  of  the 
second  act  must  not  be  passed  over,  as  in  M.  Gounod's 
best  manner. 

Every  resource  that  the  Royal  Italian  Opera  pos- 
sesses has  been  brought  to  bear  on  the  production  of 
"Romeo."  Mile.  Patti's  Juliet  leaves  little  to  be  de- 
sired. The  part  is  a  winning  one,  but  the  lady  who 
has  to  sustain  it,  the  first  after  Madame  Miolan-Car- 
valho,  does  so  at  no  common  disadviintage,  since 
every  one  agrees  that  her  Juliet  is  among  the  most 
transcendent  exhibitions  of  Art,  and  the  nature  over- 
passing yet  animating  Art,  which  the  opera  stage  has 
seen.  Mile.  Patti  is  charming ;  in  the  opening  scenes 
of  the  love-tale  girlish,  timid,  yet  admirably  graceful, 
her  girlish  timidity  yielding  by  degrees  to  the  power 
of  "the  mighty  conqueror,"  and  merging  in  an  im- 
passioned tenderness,  an  implicit  trust,  and  a  firm 
resolution  to  do,  to  dare,  and  (if  need  were)  to  die 
rather  than  for  an  instant  to  be  false  to  the  one  ab- 
sorbing interest  which  has  possessed  itself  of  her 
entire  being.  Every  note  of  the  music  is  wrought 
out  by  her  to  perfection.  Her  voice,  besides  being 
fuller,  is  younger  than  it  was  during  her  first  seasons 
in  England,  when  it  seemed  to  us  to  have  a  certain 
phenomenon  tone,  as  belonging  to  an  organ  pretcr- 
naturally  worked  and  developed.  She  has  deserved- 
ly raised  herself  higher  than  she  has  till  now  stood, 
by  this  performance  which,  in  fact,  so  far   as  the 


principal  artists  are  concerned,  is  musically  the 
mainstay  of  the  opera.  Signer  Mario  is  a  picturesque 
Romeo.  His  is  the  bearing  which  befits  the  son  of  a 
noble  house.  The  stage  has  had  no  such  lover  as  he. 
As  a  personation  his  Romeo  will  presently  pair  off 
with  his  Raoul,  since  on  his  first  taking  up  a  part  he 
is  habitually  apt  to  be  uncertain  in  his  effects  ; 
but  the  indication  of  the  real  character  is 
throughout  evident ;  and  in  the  great  scenes  he  is 
intense  yet  delicate  to  a  wish,  with  a  shade  of  extra- 
vagance. It  is  not  his  fault,  still  less  ours,  but  the 
fault  of  the 

Old  scfrcerer  with  scythe  and  glass, 
that  we  must  speak  of  his  acting  before  his  singing. 
Signor  Cotogni  is  bright  and  skilful  as  Merculio,  and 
gives  the  difficult  song  of  "Queen  Mab"  (the  main 
charm  of  which  lies  in  the  airy  trickery  of  its  accom- 
paniments) with  intelligence.  Signor  Bagagiolo,  the 
Friar  Laurence,  has  a  noble  bass  voice,  and  an  effec- 
tive stage  presence ;  but  his  part  has  been  so  short- 
ened (js  to  deprive  him  of  every  opportunity  of 
making  an  effect.  M.  Petit,  as  Capulet,  is  clever, 
but  hard  ;  his  voice  is  not  of  pleasant  quality.  Sig- 
nor Neri-Baraldi  is  Tylalt.  The  page,  Stephana,  is 
Mile.  Nau,  who  be  may  described,  without  hyperbole, 
as  a  miniature  copy  of  what  her  mother  was. 


Jfoigljf  s  lonrnal  of  P«sk. 
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The  ITature  and  Object  of  Artistic  Instruc- 
tion. 

(From  the  German  of  Marx's  "Music  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century. " 

We  distinguisli,  in  every  work  of  art,  its  spir- 
itual purport,  and  the  material  element  in  and 
through  which  that  reveals  itself.  Both,  howev- 
er, are  blended  into  one  undivided  whole,  so  that 
the  work  of  art  cannot  be  said  to  be  in  one  part 
material,  and  in  another  spiritual.  It  is  the  spir- 
it alone  which  has  collected  the  material,  and  it 
is  present  in  and  penetrates  the  whole  of  this 
material,  so  far  as  it  reveals  itself  in  the  work  of 
art ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  every  portion  of 
the  external  medium  exists  only  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  in  that  sense  for,  and  in  which,  the 
spiritual  idea  reveals  itself  in  the  entire  work. 
The  Pastoral  Symphony  does  not  consist, — first 
of  a  number  of  sounds,  melodies,  harmonies,  &c., 
&c.,  and  then  of  the  idea  of  rural  life ;  but  both 
constitute  one  whole ;  these  ideas  of  rural  life 
have  called  into  being  and  have  embodied  them- 
selves in  just  these  melodies  and  harmonies. 

As  the  spiritual  and  material  elements  in  a 
work  of  art  are  one  and  inseparable,  so  in  the 
act  of  artistic  creation  the  whole  man  is  present 
in  his  undivided  and  inseparable  creative  being, 
with  his  senses,  his  feelings,  and  clear  perception, 
with  his  will  and  his  action,  with  the  whole 
amount  of  his  part  experience  and  acquisitions, 
as,  kindled  by  the  electric  spark  of  creative  love, 
they  flash  up  and  ilow  together  into  the  form  of 
the  new  work.  It  is  this  circumstance  which 
shrouds  in  such  deep  mystery  the  origin  and  pro- 
duction of  a  work  of  art.  Whence  came  that 
spiritual  idea  which  the  artist  reveals  ?  AVe  may, 
indeed,  show  how  it  became  accessible  to  him. 
In  that  Pastoral  Symphony,  to  which  we  have 
before  alluded,  there  are  many  representations  of 
scenes  of  nature  and  rural  life,  the  ideas  of  which 
must  have  been  existing  in  the  mind  of  Beetho- 
ven. But  these  ideas  had  been  formed  by  per- 
sonal impressions  long  before  the  work  of  Art 
was  conceived  and  executed  ;  they  were  familiar 
and  dear  to  many  other  musicians  besides  Beet- 
hoven, who,  nevertheless,  did  not  feel  themselves 
called  to  embody  them  in  a  work  of  art. 


A  special  and  altogether  personal  inclination 
was  required,  in  addition  to  these  ideas ;  and  it 
was  necessary  that  this  inclination  should  be  fired 
to  that  peculiar  spiritual  and  sensuous  ardor 
which  is  called  inspiration,  and  that  it  should  be- 
come active,  through  that  peculiar  power  which 
we  have  designated  by  the  term  "creative  love." 
And,  besides  all  this,  it  was  necessary  that  the 
artist  should  be  in  the  complete  possession  of  the 
power  of  formation  ;  that  is  to  say,  that  he  should 
be  acquainted  with,  and  have  full  command  over, 
all  those  combinations  of  sounds  and  instruments 
which  constitute  the  practical  part  of  musical 
composition,  and  which  are  as  indispensable  to 
to  the  composer  as  language  is  to  the  poet. 

I  have  here  considered  art  in  its  highest  phase, 
as  creative  art.  Representative  art,  and  even 
mere  artistic  understanding,  are  however  of  the 
same  nature.  Artistic  understanding  and  repre- 
sentation are  impossible  without  natural  capabil- 
ities and  acquirements  of  different  kinds.  I  must 
be  generally  susceptible  for  art ;  I  must  have  be- 
come capable  of  understanding  the  language  of 
the  particular  work  which  I  wish  to  study  and 
perform;  I  must  have  so  cultivated  my  mind  as 
to  be  able  to  raise  myself  to  the  height  of  its 
idea ;  and  lastly,  by  practice  have  acquired  suffi- 
cient external  skill  for  its  proper  execution.  But, 
with  all  these  natural  gifts  and  preparatory  ac- 
quirements, both  the  conception  and  performance 
of  the  work  of  art  are  imperfect  and  void  of  real 
life,  without  the  presence  of  that  electric  spark 
which  flashes  up  with  the  impetuosity  and  in- 
comprehensibility of  an  original  power  at  the  mo- 
ment that  the  creative  spirit  in  the  work  of  art 
comes  into  inspiring  contact  with  my  sympathet- 
ic mind. 

Now  the  difference  between  Art  instruction 
and  other  branches  of  tuition  is  pfain,  and  the 
nature  ot  its  task  lies  clearly  before  us.  The 
task  of  every  other  branch  is  limited,  inasmuch 
as  it  occupies  itself  with  a  special  and  therefore 
limited  capability  of  the  learner.  It  conveys  to 
his  mind  something  not  previously  known,  and 
provides  for  the  prosecution  of  study;  or  it  exer- 
cises his  limbs  in  some  more  or  less  partial  direc- 
tion for  the  acquirement  of  certain  descriptions 
of  practical  skill.  Grammar  conveys  to  the  stu- 
dent the  material  of  language  (words),  and  shows 
him  the  laws  according  to  which  it  may  be  multi- 
plied and  its  specialities  combined.  It  engages 
merely  the  understanding  and  memoiy  of  the 
learner,  whose  other  capabilities  and  entire  per- 
sonality have  nothing  to  do  with  its  special  task. 
The  understanding  and  memory  of  the  teacher, 
and  the  understanding  and  memory  of  the  pupil, 
are  the  only  things  brought  into  action.  The 
same  is  the  case  with  every  kind  of  technical 
training.  Insight  aided  by  experience  and  re- 
flection— nay,  mere  attention  and  a  natural  turn 
for  a  thing,  are  all  that  are  required  by  the  in- 
structor, and  that  are  to  be  awakened  and  devel- 
oped in  the  learner  ;  all  the  other  qualities,  the 
entire  man,  as  such,  remain  outside  the  field  of 
training. 

This,  as  the  above  retrospective  glance  at  the 
nature  of  Art  has  shown  us,  does  not  suffice  for 
an  artistic  development.  It  is  not  the  possession 
,of  any  or  several  special  qualifications  which 
makes  a  m'.n  an  artist,  or  susceptible  to  art ;  but 
the  entire  man  with  all  his  powers  combined  con- 
stitutes the  active  principle  of  art.  Artistic  in- 
struction, therefore,  can  be   neither  of  a  purely 
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mechanical,  nor  a  purely  intellectual  nature,  nor 
can  it  be  confined  to  some  special  form  of  mental 
activity. 

In  Art,  sense  and  soul  are  one.  Artistic  in- 
struction, consequently,  cannot  be  either  mere 
training  or  mere  doctrine,  the  development  of 
any  particular  kind  of  mental  activity.  It  must 
he  Education.  It  must  lay  hold  of  and  educate 
the  entire  man  ;  that  is  to  say,  it  must  draw  him 
upward  from  a  state  of  insufficiency  to  that  posi- 
tion of  sufficiency  which  artistic  life  and  activity 
demand. 

There  is  still  another  sense  in  which 
artistic  instruction  must  be  education.  Doctrine, 
properly  so  called,  concerns  itself  with  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  learner  onl}'  so  far  as  to  take  no- 
tice of  his  aptness  for  its  special  subject,  which  it 
enables  him,  by  an  intelligent  and  methodical 
proceeding,  to  acquire  with  greater  facility  and 
certainty.  For  the  rest,  the  individuality  of  the 
learner  is  to  it  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference ; 
there  is  not  one  kind  of  mathematics  or  philoso- 
phy for  some  and  a  second  kind  for  others. 

In  artistic  instruction  the  case  is  different.  It 
is  true  there  is  likewise  but  one  Art  and  one  law 
of  Art  for  all.  But  every  artistic  act,  after  all, 
receives  its  last  form  and  impression  from  the  in- 
dividuality of  the  artist  out  of  whose  nature  and 
momentary  condition  it  arises  with  electric  sud- 
dennessand  power.  The  spirit  of  Art  is  universal, 
as  that  of  Humanity;  but  every  one  of  its  acts  is 
strictly  individual.  It  is  I,  and  I  alone,  in  my 
present  condition,  in  whom  this  form,  which  they 
call  my  work  of  Art,  awakens  into  life ;  and  this 
form  is  nothing  but  itself;  it  is  not  a  universal, 
but  a  strictly  individual  entity.  Consequently, 
all  artistic  instruction  must  again  be  directed  up- 
on the  individual  person  of  the  learner ;  it  can- 
not transmit  Art  to  "some  one  or  the  other;"  but 
it  has  to  bring  up,  to  educate,  this  particular  per- 
son for  artistic  activity,  with  a  faithful  preserva- 
tion of  all  his  individual  peculiarities. 

And  now,  all  ye  that  know  this  and  take  it  to 
heart — above  all,  ye,  my  fellow  laborers  in  the 
paths  of  tuition — recognize  what  our  calling  de- 
mands from  us  !  The  educator  must  himself  be 
an  educated  man  ;  not  merely  a  trained,  but  a 
really  educated  man  ;  in  his  whole  nature  and 
ability  a  man  of  high  culture  and  elevated  ideas. 
This  holds  good  in  the  educator  as  in  Art  itself. 
The  whole  soul  in  the  person  of  the  teacher  ad- 
dresses the  whole  soul  in  the  pupil.  The  teacher 
knows,  through  the  power  of  his  self-conscious- 
ness, that  what  he  artistically  produces  is  no  more 
than  the  immediate  expression  of  his  individuali- 
ty ;  that  in  his  work  and  its  effects  nothing  can 
exist  but  what  is  peculiar  to  himself.  He  must 
therefore  hold  inviolate  the  person  and  individu- 
ality of  his  pupil,  who,  like  himself,  can  only  ope- 
rate and  produce  according  to  the  peculiarity  of 
his  organization.  Let  not  these  two  be  called 
teacher  and  pupil  ;  they  are  master  and  youth 
standing  towards  each  other  in  the  spiritual  rela- 
tion of  paternity  and  childhood.  He  who  feels 
not  this  in  himself,  who  enters  upon  his  office  di- 
vided, cold  and  void  of  affection,  to  him,  either 
art  itself  is  foreign,  or  ambition  and  desire  of 
gain  have  been  Wis  calls  to  the  profession  ;  mis- 
conception alone  has  led  him  to  his  path.  What 
unites  the  master  and  youth,  is  not  merely  the 
mutual  pursuit  of,  and  love  for,  the  art  (this  tie 
is  not  wanting  in  any  instructionj  ;  it  is,  inde- 
pendent  of  that   consideration, — personal   love. 


Each  beholds  in  the  other  the  companion  and 
chosen  assistant  in  the  mutual  vocation  in  which 
his  individuality  is  more  important  the  more  fully 
it  is  preserved.  As  a  series  of  columns  supports 
the  portico  of  the  temple,  so  youthful  and  master 
artists  proceed  together  to  the  service  of  the  sanc- 
tuary, all  bearers  of  the  idea  which  manifests  it- 
self in  the  union. 

This  is  the  soul  and  life  of  education  for  Art. 
Rather  than  education,  however,  it  should  be 
called  artistic  teaching  ;  for  this  reason,  that  its 
object  is  only  one  branch  of  human  development, 
while  the  term  education  implies  the  general  de- 
velopment of  the  human  mind,  of  which  all  spec- 
ial teaching  and  the  various  branches  of  educa- 
tion are  component  parts.  It  is  in  this  sense 
that  jthe  problem  of  Art  education,  or  artistic 
teaching,  is  to  be  understood.  Man  approaches 
man,  a  whole  to  a  whole,  the  preceding  artist  to 
his  successor,  in  close  unity  of  mind  and  artistic 
consciousness,  each  recognizing  in  the  non-in- 
fringement of  his  individuality  the  ground  and 
root  from  which  alone  original  Art  works  can  be 
raised.  k. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Boston  Mcsic  Hall.  We  have  seen  a  Circular, 
signed  by  the  Directors  of  the  Music  Hall  Associa- 
tion, and  addressed  to  the  Stockholders,  warning 
them  "that  an  effort  is  being  made  to  purchase  their 
stock,  by  parties  interested  (as  the  Directors  believe) 
in  disposing  of  the  property,  or  converting  it  to  uses 
not  contemplated  by  the  original  subscribers  to  the 
Stock,"  and  earnestly  advising  them  not  to  pan 
with  their  shares. 

We  wish  that  this  may  prove  to  be  a  false  alarm. 
But  it  is  well  known,  that,  though  the  Hall  was 
built  for  Music,  and  though  most  of  its  stock  was 
zeiilously  subscribed  for  at  the  outset  by  music-lovers 
who  sought  no  return  for  their  money  beyond  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  a  noble  Music  Hall  established 
in  our  city,  which  should  bo  sacred  to  Art  forever, 
yet  a  considerable  portion  of  the  stock  (say  one  third) 
fell  into  the  hands  of  unmusical  people,  who  only 
sought  a  profitable  investment,  and  who  were  and 
are  disposed  to  murmur  so  long  as  they  get  no 
dividends.  Now  what  more  likely  than  that  outside 
speculators— the  same  for  instance  who  have  managed 
to  get  control  of  the  Boston  Theiitre — should  be  on 
the  watch  to  pick  up  shares,  enter  into  a  league  with 
the  disaffected  ones,  try  to  out-vote  the  original 
founders  and  turn  the  Music  Hall  into  a  great  factory, 
or  carpet  warerooms,  or  whatever  will  paj/  best  ' 

The  need  of  a  great  Music  Hall  was  felt  here 
during  the  visits  of  Jenny  Lind,  and  a  plan  was 
started  in  the  councils  of  the  old  Academy  of  Music. 
But  that  failed,  and  the  project  was  revived  in  Janu- 
ary 1851,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Harvard 
Musical  Association,  where  a  committee  was  raised 
to  procure  plans,  select  and  purchase  a  site  and 
obtain  subscriptions  to  stock.  The  cost  of  land  and 
building  wtis  about  $1.50,000, — real  estate  and  labor 
being  at  that  time  very  low.  A  mortgage  was  given 
for  $50,000,  and  the  remaining  $100,000  was  put 
into  shares  of  $100  each.  These  were  disposed  of 
readily  within  sixty  days.  About  one  fourth  of  the 
whole  was  taken  by  members  of  the  Harvard  Musi- 
cal, several  warm  friends  of  music  taking  from  25  to 
100  shares  each.  But  also  a  very  large  proportion 
was  subscribed  for  in  small  sums  by  musicians  and 
members  of  musical  societies,  according  to  their 
means.  And  all  this  was  purely  and  solely  that 
Boston  might  have  a  good  place  for  good  music. 

For  some  years  the  expenses  of  the  Hall  exceeded 
its  income.  For  several  years  past,  since  the  Organ 
was  erected,  the  income  has  been  good  ;  but,  instead 
of  dividends,  this  profit  has  been  applied  to  the  re- 
duction of  t[ie  debt  and  to  iipprovements. 


Would  it  not  he  worth  more  money  for  other  uses  1 
say  the  non-musical  stockholders.  If  we  surrender 
it  to  the  greedy  maw  of  trade,  for  instance  '!  If  we 
deal  with  it  simply  as  property,  and  with  no 
reference  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  built? 
Very  likely.  But  Boston  needs  it  for  a  Music  Hall, 
for  a  temple  of  Art  and  all  ajsthetic  festivals,  far 
more  than  she  needs  an  acre  or  two  more  added  to 
the  vast  wilderness  of  trade.  Think  what  we  owe  to 
the  Music  Hall !  What  memories  of  Symphony  and 
Oratorio  and  great  Festivals,  what  celebrations. 
School  Festiv.als,  floral  exhibitions,  harmonizing  and 
inspiring  influences  of  all  kinds  !  What  can  we  do 
without  if?  Where  shall  the  Muse  find  refuge? 
Where  is  there  a  place  for  such  another  Hall  ?  It 
would  be  suicidal  policy  to  let  it  go.  It  would  be 
flinging  away  the  artistic  progress  of  fifteen  years ; 
it  would  seriously  disorganize,  discourage  the  sesthet- 
ic  social  culture. 

Now  these  facts  have  only  to  be  made  known  to 
the  music-loving  people  of  Boston,  they  have  only  to 
be  made  aware  of  the  danger,  and  they  will  instantly 
rally  to  the  defence  of  an  institution  which  every 
patriotic  citizen  would  guiird  religiously  as  one  of 
the  sacred  palladiums  of  our  culture  and  our  liberty. 
Music-lovers  who  now  hold  stock  must  not,  will  not 
part  with  it.  But  we  have  made  these  statements  in 
the  hope  that  the  question  may  present  itself  serious- 
to  other  friends  of  Art,  and  that  it  may  move  them, 
both  in  love  and  duty,  to  get  some  of  the  Music  Hall 
stock  into  their  own  hands,  that  ere  long  it  may  be 
wholly  owned  by  those  who  mean  to  keep  it  sacred 
to  its  first  end  of  Music  and  of  Art.  Let  us  offset  the 
scheme  to  .absorb  the  musical  stock  by  an  endeavor 
to  absorb  the  non-musical  stock  and  make  it  all  mu- 
sical and  homogeneous.  Then  it  will  be  impossible 
ever  to  divert  the  Hall  from  its  true  uses. 

"But  it  already  Jias  been  so  diverted,"  some  will 
say.  "It  has  been  let,  time  and  again,  for  uses  whol- 
ly unartistic."  Yes,  temporarily,  but  with  what  mo- 
tive 1  Purely  for  the  sake  of  saving  it  for  Art.  The 
disaffected  stockholders  had  to  be  conciliated  ;  in- 
come must  be  had,  expenses  must  be  met  somehow. 
Is  it  not  better  that  there  should  he  bad  music  half 
the  time,  if  thereby  we  pay  for  a  home  for  good  mu- 
sic the  rest  of  the  time  ?  The  end,  the  motive  all  the 
time  is  Art ;  but  Art  is  still  so  poor  that  she  must  let 
out  some  of  her  apartments  sometimes,  or  else  have 
her  house  sold  over  her  head.  Patience,  and  it  will 
come  right  in  the  end ;  Art  will  yet  occupy  the 
whole. 

Credit.  We  copied  in  our  last  a  piece  from  the 
German  Garlenlanhe,  entitled  "The  first  debut  of 
Henriette  Sontag."  We  took  the  piece  precisely  as 
we  found  it  in  other  papers,  and  should  of  course 
have  given  credit  also  for  the  translation,  had  we  then 
known,  as  we  do  now,  that  it  originally  appeared  in 
the  New  York  Leader,  over  the  signature  Franz  Gen- 
ger. 

We  forget  from  what  paper  we  clipped  the  follow- 
ing, but  we  believe  the  compliment  which  it  contains 
to  be  deserved  : 

Personal.  No  one  would  have  expected,  from 
the  style  in  which  the  telegraph  mangled  the  name, 
that  the  recipient  of  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Music, 
bestowed  by  Yale  College  at  the  late  commencement, 
was  Prof.  James  G.  Baknett,  of  Hartford,  Conn., 
who  numbers  many  friends  among  our  citizens.  The 
honor  was  entirely  unexpected,  and  came  as  a  spon- 
taneous and  merited  acknowledgement  of  (he  ser- 
vices of  a  gentleman  who  h.as  done  probably  more 
than  any  other  one  man  to  extend  a  cultivated  musi- 
cal taste  in  Connecticut. 

An  American  Soprano,  Miss  Jenny  Bus  k,  who 
has  achieved  distinction  in  Europe,  and  w.is  educa- 
ted (we  believe)  at  the  Leipzig  Conservatory,  is  ex- 
pected to  arrive  in  this  country  in  October  and  make 
her  debut  in  New  York. 
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Exposition  ITniverSelle.  In  Le  Menestrel 
for  July  21  we  find  the  "Official  List  of  Rewards" 
to  exliibitors  of  Class  X,  wliieh  includes  Musical  In- 
struments and  Publications.  These  are  classed  in 
the  following  order : 

1.  Decorations;  under  which  head  occur  three 
names  only,  as  follows  : 

Merklin,    knight  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  (Great 

Organs).     France. 
ScHHAEFFEB,  knight  of  Legion  of  Honor  (associa- 
ted with  the  house  of  Erard).    France.  « 
Chickering,  knight  of  Legion  of  Honor,  (Pianos). 
United  States. 
Then  are  named  as  hors  concours  (out  of  the  com- 
petition ),tliey  being  themselves  members  of  the  award- 
ing Jury  : 

ScHiEDMAYER    (J.  and  P).,  Stuttgart.     (J.  Schied- 
mayer,  member  of  the  Jury),  Pianos  and    Har- 
moniums. 
Cavaille-Coll,  Paris.     (Associate  on  the  Jury). 

Organs. 
Deeain  (A.  F),  Paris.     (Associate  on   the  Jury). 

Harmoniums. 
Ekakd  (Mme.  Ve),  Paris.     (Schaeffer,  associate,  on 

the  Jury),  Pianos. 
Herz  (Henri),    Paris.     (Associate    on  the  Jury). 

Pianos. 
Pleyel-Wolfp  &  Co.,  Paris.     (Wolff  on  the  Jury). 

Pianos. 
VuiLLAUME  (J.  B.),  Paris.  (Associate  on  the  Jury). 
Instruments  with  a  bow. 

2.  Grand  Prize.     Only  one  : 

Sax  (A.  J.),  Paris.     Brass  Instruments. 

3.  Gold  Medals.     Seven  names  : 
Broadwood    &  Sons,  London.      Pi.inos. 
Steinwat  &  Sons,   New  York.    Pianos. 
Chickering  &  Sons,  New  York.     Pianos. 
Societe  Anonyme,    (Morklin-Schutze  &  Co.),  for 

the  manufacture  of  great  Organs.     France   and 

Belgium. 
Alexandre  piire  et  tils,  Paris.     Organs. 
Triebert    (F.),     Paris.      Wind    Instruments   of 

Wood. 
Stbeicher    (J.    B.)    &    Son.     Vienna.     Pianos. 

4.  Silver  Medals.  A  list  of  some  60  awards,  in- 
cluding 24  for  Pianos,  1  for  Organs,  3  for  Harmoni- 
ums (one  from  the  United  States,  Messrs.  Mason  & 
Hamlin)  ;  the  rest  for  stringed  and  wind  instruments, 
editions  of  musical  works,  &c. 

5.  Bronze  Medals.  78  awards:  IS  for  Pianos,  3 
for  Organs,  4  for  Harmoniums,  &c.,  &c.  Two  from 
America :  J.  Gemdndek,  New  York,  for  Violins, 
&c. ;  L.  Schreibee,  New  York,  for  Brass  Instru- 
ments. 

G.  Honorable  Mentions.  A  long  list ;  none  from 
the  United  States. 

There  were  also  some  fifty  Bronze  Medals  and 
Honorable  Mentions  awarded  to  skilful  workmen,  em- 
ployed in  various  piano  and  other  manufactories  in 
France. ' 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  the  Decorations 
are  classed  as  the  highest  grade  of  honor ;  next 
comes  the  Grand  Prize,  awarded  only  to  M.  Sax  ; 
and  third  in  grade  is  the  Gold  Medal.  The  piano- 
making  house  of  Erard  placed  itself  out  of  the  com- 
petition by  the  fact  that  one  of  its  members  (M. 
Schaeffer)  was  on  the  Jury  ;  but  on  this  gentleman, 
as  well  as  on  Mr.  Chickering,  was  bestowed  the 
Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  ;  why,  if  not  by  way 
of  recognizing  these  two  as  at  the  head  of  all  the 
makers  of  Pianos  ?  The  French  have  longregarded 
the  Erard  as  the  Grand  Piano  of  all  the  world,  be- 
yond competition  ;  by  this  act  now  they  welcome  the 
Chickering  to  an  equal  place  beside  the  object  of 
their  own  pride. 

Torn  Fest  and  Concert.— Besides  the  usual  Or- 
gan concerts,  the  only  music  of  the  week  has  been  in 
connection  with  the  German  Turners'  Festival.  The 
Boston  Turnverein  had  invited  their  brethren  from 
other  cities  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  three  days 


in  the  beginning  of  the  week  were  spent  in  gymnastic 
exercises,  prize  exhibitions,  picnics,  music  and  all 
the  wholesome,  brotherly  Teutonic  ways  of  having  a 
good  time.  The  sight  of  them,  in  their  cool  and 
easy  linen  costume,  marching  through  the  streets,  all 
strong  and  blooming  with  health,  was  refreshing. 
The  last  day  (Tuesday)  was  spent  in  the  Music 
Hall ;  the  day  was  given  to  a  prize  gymnastic 
exhibition,  the  evening  to  the  concert  and  distributing 
of  prizes.  Mark  how  intellectual  the  character  of 
the  principal  prizes  ;  we  copy  from  the  Advertiser : 

The  evening  concert  in  Music  Hall  at  quarter  past 
eight  o'clock  was  an  appropriate  finale  to  the  Turn- 
fest.  It  was  given  by  the  Boston  Turnverein,  in 
honor  of  their  fellow  societies  of  the  Boston  district, 
and  wtis  a  splendid  testimonial.  The  attendance 
was  quite  large,  and  the  audience  very  appreciative 
and  enthusiastic.     The  programme  was  as  follows  : 

1.  Overture.  "  Felsenmuehle,"  Reissiger,  Germania  Quad- 
rille Band.  2.  "  Gruss  An  Die  Kuenstler."  Mendelssohn, 
Orpheus  Musical  Society.  3.  Organ,  Fugue :  B.  A.  C.  H., 
Bach,  Master  H.  Chelius.  4.  Adagio  from  3d  Sinfonie,  Men- 
delssohn, Germania  Band.  5.  '' Im  Fruehling."  Fesca,  Mr. 
J.  F,  Rudolphsen.  6.  Waltz,  Kheinaagen,  Germania  Band. 
Fyramid-Exhibition  and  Distribution  of  Frizes. 

7.  Overture,  *'Egmont,"  Beethoven,  Germania  Band.  8. 
"  Die  Stille  Wasserrose,"  Abfc,  "  AnDasTaterland,"  Kreuzer, 
Orpheus  Musical  Society.  9.  Organ,  "  Improvisations." 
Master  H.  Cheliua.  10.  "  Daa  Deutsche  Lied,"  Kalliwoda, 
Schwur  Deutscher  Maenner,  Mendelssohn,  Boston  Turners. 
11.  Fackeltanz,  Flotow,  Germania  Band. 

The  singing  by  the  Orpheus  Musical  Society  was 
of  the  highest  order,  and  drew  from  the  audience  the 
applause  which  it  merited.  M.  Rudolphsen  was 
heartily  encored  in  his  solo.  The  Boston  Turners 
acquitted  themselves  well  in  their  pyramidal  forma- 
tions, and  some  of  the  designs  were  quite  effective. 
While  they  were  on  the  floor  the  distribution  of  prizes 
took  place.  Mr.  C.  Lewison  called  upon  the  various 
suceesful  competitors,  who  were  escorted  to  the  plat- 
form,where  they  received  their  prizes  and  the  applause 
of  their  friends.  Mr.  Seholl,  who  gained  the  first 
prize,  was  crowned  with  a  laurel  wreath.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  list  of  the  recipients  of  prizes  : — 

General  Gymastic  Exercise.':. — First  prize — Goethe's  works, 
in  six  volumes — Wilheim  Seholl,  of  Boston ;  second  prize — 
Schiller's  works,  in  six  volumes— Gustay  Guterrauth,  of  Bos- 
ton; third  prize — copy  of  Goethe's  Faust,  Illustrated — H. 
Huber,of  Boston;  fourth  prize — European  History — Charles 
Gross,  of  Boston;  fifth  prize — photograph  album — A.  Land- 
graf,  of  Providence ;  sixth  prize — a  historical  sketch  book  of 
Germany — 0.  Schwartz,  of  Boston;  seventh  prize — diploma — 
n.  Harring,  of  Boston;  eighth  prize — diploma — J.  Sieber,  of 
Worcester;  ninth  prize — diploma — F.  Henery,  of  Worcester. 

High  Jumping. — First  prize — diploma — G.  Gutermuth,  of 
Boston;  second  prize — diploma — Fr.  Weber,  of  Springfield. 

Long:  Jumping,—  Prize — diploma — to  M.  Hecker  of  Wor- 
cester. 

Foot  Race — Prize — diploma — to  A.  Landgraf,  of  Providence. 

Rijle  Shooting. — First  prize — revolver — to  H.  Kuhn;  second 
prize— meerschaum  pipe — H.  Rahn ;  third  prize— meerschaum 
cigar-holder — W.  Harring;  fourth  prize — pair  vases — M.  Sand- 
berg ;  fifth  prize — half  a  dozen  silver  spoons — W.  Kammner; 
sixth  prize — smoking  set — S.  Scholpp. 

Diplomas  were  also  presented  with  the  first  six 
prizes  for  general  gymnastic  excellence.  Qompli- 
mentary  mention  was  made  of  L.  Baumann,  of 
Springfield,  .ind  F.  E.  Becker,  of  Boston,  for  gym- 
nastic exercises,  and  of  M.  Hecker,  of  Worcester,  in 
connection  with  the  foot  race.  The  jumping,  foot 
race  and  rifle  shooting  took  place  at  Fresh  Pond  on 
Monday. 

With  the  concert  the  Turnfest  was  closed  ;  and 
thus  was  ended  an  occasion  of  much  pleasure  and 
gratification,  unmarred  by  a  single  disagreeable 
feature  for  which  our  German  citizens  or  visitors  can 
be  held  responsible.  The  impressions  which  they 
have  left  are  most  favorable  to  them,  and  all  will  be 
glad  to  again  welcome  the  Turners  of  Boston  district 
to  this  city  when  the  time  for  another  festival  arrives, 
or  when  any  Turnverein  desires  to  visit  the  "City  of 
Notions"  on  its  own  responsibility. 

Festival  at  Keene,  N.  H.  The  Cheshire- 
County  Musical  Convention  commence  a  five-days 
Festival  (their  l.'ith)  at  2  o'clock  next  Monday.  The 
Conductors  are  Messrs.  Carl  Zerrahn  and  W.  0. 
Perkins  ;  the  solo  singers,  Mrs.  H.  M.  Smith,  Mrs. 
Jennie  Kempton  (recently  returned  from  Europe), 
Mr.  James  Whitney,  Mr.  M.  W.  Whitney,  and 
Mr.  H.  C.  Barnabec  C'Basso  and  humorous  vocal- 
ist".) For  accompaniments,  the  Mendelssohn  Quin- 
tette Club, and  Mrs.  M.D.  Shopard, pianist.  Of  course 
there  is  a  new  collection  of  psalmody  to  be  sung  from 
and  disseminated  ;  this  time  it  is  called  the  "Church 
Bell"  ;  but  the  singers  have  also  laid  out  other  and 
higher  work  for  themselves,  to-wit  :  Haydn's 
"Spring,"  from  the  Seasons,  Mendelssohn's  42nd 
Psalm,  and  Rossini's  Stahat  Mater, — which  last  is  in 
striking  contrast  to  the  P.uritanic  psalm  tunes. 


^prial  Waixtts. 

DESCEIPTIVE   LIST  OF  THE 

L-A.TEST     IvOIXTSIC, 
Fublislied  by  Oliver  Ditson  Si.  Co. 


Vocal,  with  Fiano  Aoeompaniment. 

It  was  by  chance  wo  met.  Song.  H.  F.  Williams.  30 
Who's  at  my  window.         "  C.  A.  Osborne.  40 

Moon  behind  the  trees.  Ballad.  C.  J.  Wilson.  30 
Love  me  for  what  I  would  be.  Wallerstein.  30 

Waiting  for  Father.  Song  &  Cho.  A.  Weaver.  30 
Marguerite.    Ballad.  R.  Redeii.  30 

One  hundred  years  hence.  S'g.  J-  F.  Spaulding.  30 
Faro  thee  well.  "  J.  Hopkins.  35 

Songsof  the  kind  that  usually  "suit  the  people," 
and  worthy  of  more  particular  notice. 
O'er  the  graves  of  the  loved  ones  plant  beautiful 
flowers.     Song  and  Chorus.        Dr.  Ordway.  50 

Dr.  0  .  has  a  rare  talent  in  choosing  good  subjects 
for  his  songs.    This  is  destined  to  be  very  popular. 
Deus  Miseratur.     "God  be  merciful."    Southard.  60 
In  the  Cross  of  Christ  I  glory.     Solo,  duet  and 

quartet.  G.  H.  Martirj.  35 

Guide  me,  .0  thou  great  Jehovah.     Song    and 

quartet.  A.  Andrews.  35 

While  shepherds  watched  their  flocks.  Qt.  "  40 
I  would  not  live  alway.  Song  and  Quartet.  "  50 
Shades  of  evening.  "        M.  C.  Tliaijer.  30 

Beautiful  and  useful  sacred  pieces. 
Journey  Song.     (Wanderlied).  Mendelssohn.  40 

Spring  Song.     (Friihlingslied).  "  25 

Ah!  perfido  !  (Ah!  faithless  one.)  Beethoven.  80 
So  must  my  darling  be.  F.  Abt.  30 

The  pilot's  daughter  Jane.  "        40 

Of  classical  beauty,  the  third  being  grand  and  difS- 
cult,  the  last  two  more  in  ballad  style. 
Birds  await  the  day.        Song.  C.  BlampMn.  30 

0  my  lost  love !  "  Dolores.  35 

My  sweetheart  when  a  boy.  "  W.  Morgan.  40 

A  trio  of  fine  songs. 


Instrumental. 


Haydn.  30 

"         25 

25 


Corn  flower  Waltz,   for  guitar. 
First  Love  Redowa.  " 

Grand  March  from  Faust,  " 

Three  favorite  airs,  well  arranged. 
Petit  ange,  (Little  angel).     Nocturne.     Egghard.  50 
Serenade.     Reverie  caprice.  A.  Bernardel.  60 

Tasteful  pieces,  for  players  somewhat  advanced. 
Coqueterie  Galop.  New  Repertoire.     M.  Hassler.  35 
Hurr.ah  Sturm  Galop.    4  hds.  "Social  hours." 

J.  Bdlak.  35 
Up  and  down  Galop.    4  hds.  "         "        35 

Abdallah  March.  Turner.  30 

"All  Right"  Polka.  A.  Andrante.  30 

Easy  and  brilliant  pieces. 
Belgravia  Waltz.  D.  Godfrey.  75 

Sprightly,  and  no  doubt  first  heard  in  the  "aristo- 
'  cratic"  quarter  of  London. 
Snow  nymph.     Polka  caprice.  J.  Hopkins.  75 

An  agreeable  reminder  of  cool  weather. 

Books. 

Forty-Five  Opera  Choruses,  from  works  of 
Rossini,  Auber,  Bellini,  Donizetti,  Gounod, 
Verdi,  &c.     By  Edivin  Bruce.  $3.00 

Mr.  Bruce  has  faithfully  elaborated  these, 
which  are  the  cream  of  recent  opera  choruses,  and 
has  arranged  them  in  good  style  for  the  use  of  choirs 
and  societies.  The  pieces  cannot  be  sung  without 
study,  but  are  not  difficult  enough  to  frighten  ordina- 
ry singers,  and  repay  careful  practice. 


Music  BY  Mail. — Music  is  sent  by  mail,  the  expense  being 
two  cents  for  cveiy  four  ounces,  or  fraction  thereof.  Persons 
at  a  distance  will  find  the  conveyance  a  saving  of  time  and 
expense  in  obtaining  supplies.  Books  can  also  be  sent  at 
double  these  rates. 
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Crete. 

A  liappy  island  in  the  Egean  blue 

To  Hellas  answered  with  a  voice  of  streams  ; 
Elysium  glimmering  witli  immortal  dew — 
A  shadowed  land  of  dreams. 

Mysterious  blossoms  odorously  bloomed 

Where  lonely  surges  mo.aned  about  the  shore. 
On  cooler  heights  the  sacred- olives  gloomed 
Around  a  temple's  door. 

And  maiden  Ida,  crowned  above  the  waves, 
Her  pure  brow  lifted  to  the  glowing  sun, 
And  kept  the  secret  of  her  winding  caves, 
God-haunted  every  one. 

No  more  the  Naiad  slips  a  pearly  arm 

Through  wreathing  coral  branches  to  the  air, 
Nor  Eos,  waking  in  eternal  charm. 
Unveils  her  radiant  hair. 

Fair  Aphrodite's  rosy  curves  of  grace, ' 

The  wooing  cadence  of  her  subtle  voice. 
No  more  with  Here's  proud,  imperial  face 
Bewilder,  ask  a  choice  ; 

But  all  the  mountains  echo  dying  cries. 

The  cities  flare  in  minarets  of  fire, 
And  where  the  sea  reflects  the  reddened  skies. 
The  brook  the  cedar  spire, 

Down  with  the  torrents  flash  the  swords  of  men, 

A  ceaseless  struggle  writhes  along  the  s.and. 
The  Greek  and  Moslem  grapple  in  the  glen 
Through  all  the  homeless  land. 

A  land  of  graves,  an  open  grave  it  lies 

With  silent  faces  white  upon  the  steep. 
With  woman-tresses  trailed  above  their  eyes- 
Wide  eyes  that  cannot  weep. 

No  pause  for  sorrow  in  the  weary  night, 

When  crouching  foes  forbid  the  broken  wail. 
And,  ghastly  marbles  in  the  moon's  clear  light. 
The  children  lie  so  pale. 

All  woes  of  death,  all  agonies  of  loss 

In  shapeless  horrors  front  the  Summer's  smile. 
And  wilder  shouts,  when  high  the  crescents  toss, 
Eing  down  the  dark  defile. 

Charge  the  pass  of  that  ravine 

Once  again  ! 
Sheaths  await  your  lances  keen — 

Hearts  of  men  ! 
See  !  they  falter — they  shall  fly ! 

Sphakiotes, 
Shame  is  ours,  or  victory  ! 

At  their  throats ! 

We  will  fight  while  one  remains  ! 

Sons  of  Crete, 
Wo  will  make  our  dying  sweet ! 

Where  the  vine 
Brimmed  our  cups  with  purple  blood — 

Drink  divine — 

Moslem  veins 
Ponr  for  us  a  warmer  flood  ! 

They  have  neared  the  further  crest ! 

Is't  a  summons  or  a  prayer  1 
Send  the  Pasha  to  his  rest. 
Learning  best 

From  our  daggers  our  despair  I 


Would  ye  grasp 
At  the  bayonets  we  clasp  1 

Ye  have  said  ! 
Come  and  take 
When  for  Crete's  beloved  sake 

We  are  dead  ! 


The  Nature  and  Object  of  Artistic  Instruc- 
tion.* 
II. 

THE  TASK  OF  THE  TEACHER  DETERMINED  BY 
THE  NATURE  OP  ART. 

Now,  examined  more  closely,  !n  what  way  is 
this  problem  to  be  solved  ?  Instruction  finds  in 
the  pupil  desire,  knowledge,  and  ability  ;  but  not 
sufficient  for  the  task,  which  is  bo  other  than  to 
participate  in  the  art  according  to  the  standard  of 
the  day.  What  is  deficient,  instruction  should 
complete  and  render  perfect.  For  this  purpose, 
it  must  make  the  art  known  according  to  its  va- 
rious aspects  and  developments,  must  examine 
into  the  various  capabilities  and  attainments  of 
the  pupil,  and  must  arrive  at  a  clear  perception 
of  his  wants  in  regard  to  the  development  of  his 
mind,  and  what  should  be  imparted  to  him. 

That  the  young  student  may  grow  to  be  a  suc- 
cessful man  and  artist,  the  individuality  of  his 
nature  must,  in  the  first  place,  be  preserved,  and 
the  separate  capabilities  and  dispositions  of  his 
mind  completed  or  strengthened  when  necessary. 
Instruction  must  enlighten  and  fortify  the  con- 
sciousness, charm  and  engage  the  feelings,  awak- 
en imagination,  impart  knowledge  and  impress 
the  memory,  sharpen  and  elevate  the  mind  and 
the  aptitude  of  the  organs.  All  this  must  instruc- 
tion separately  and  carefully  accomplish  ;  al- 
though we  know  the  artistic  act  is  neither  in  the 
consciousness  nor  in  the  feeling,  nor  in  any  other 
single  faculty,  but  has  its  origin  in  the  unity  and 
completeness  of  all.  So  too  it  must  divide  the 
body  of  a  work  of  Art  into  sentences,  melodies, 
harmonies,  tones,  sounds,  although  it  knows  that 
a  work  of  art  is  nothing  single,  nothing  merely 
material,  but  is  the  duality  of  idea  and  sensuous- 
ness. 

Here  then  we  touch  the  point  where  the 
occupation  of  teaching  diverges  from  the  path  of 
art.  And  with  intrinsic  necessity.  For  Instruc- 
tion is  not  art ;  it  should  equip,  prepare  one  for 
it  and  lead  to  it.  "  Preparation,  however,  demands 
a  prominent  view  and  classification  of  the  object, 
and  a  selection  and  adaptation  of  the  means. 
The  teaching  process  begins  with  dismemberment, 
under  the  prospect  and  in  anticipation  of  a  future 
recombination  and  fusion.  The  artistic  process 
begins  with  the  unity  of  all  co-operating  powers  ; 
it  is  from  this  electric  unification  that,  with  the 
suddenness  and  indivisibility  of  lightning,  the  idea 
of  a  work  of  art,  in  its  perfect  form,  flashes  on  the 
mind.  This  indeed  is  the  essence,  is  the  condi- 
tion of  an  artistic  act ;  and  thereto  teaching  does 
not  extend ;  this  it   neither  has   nor  gives ;  it  is 

*  From  Marx's  "Music  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. "  Trans- 
lated for  this  Journal  by  A.  K. 


its  opposite.  That  which  instruction  immediate- 
ly and  in  the  first  place  conveys,  can  be  no  real 
work  of  art — the  spontaneous  creation  from  the 
mind  of  the  imaginative  artist.  For  upon  whom- 
soever it  operates,  it  first  robs  him  of  his  own  free 
self-existence,  confines  and  disturbs  in  him, 
through  its  admittance  from  without,  that  one- 
ness of  all  his  powers  from  which  alone  the  work 
of  art,  considered  as  creation,  representation,  or 
conception,  springs. 

This  is  the  point  at  which  the  secret  repug- 
nance to  coercive  teaching, (and  every  kind  of  in- 
struction employs  coercion,  inasmuch  as  it  re- 
quires something  or  other  contrary  to  the  will  of 
the  learner),  manifests  itself,  even  in  the  best  pu- 
pil, by  no  means  without  reason.  By  him,  instruc- 
tion is  recognized  as  a  more  or  less  necessary  as- 
sistance. But  freedom  of  mind,  spontaneous  ac- 
tion from  the  immediate  impulse  of  his  own  indi- 
viduality and  ruling  frame  of  thought, — this  is 
what  he  feels,  with  the  most  intense  self-con- 
sciousness, as  the  condition  of  artistic  action  ;  that 
which  has  not  emanated  purely  from  himself  he 
feels  not  as  his  own  work.  Even  the  struggle  of 
the  idea  with  the  stubborn  material,-the  vexation, 
nay,  almost  exasperation, — the  ardor  and  heat  of 
the  work^-all  (hat  lies  between  the  first  vague 
intention  and  its  final  completion,  which  every 
true  artist  knows, — from  all  this  he  does  not  de- 
sire to  be  emancipated.  Without  it,  he  teels  that 
art  were  mere  play,  or  the  artist  God,  who  has 
only  to  pronounce  "Let  it  be!"  and  give  the  re- 
sult no  further  care. 

Such  is  the  antithesis,the  schism.  And  it  is  una- 
voidable where  instruction  is  indispefisable  ;  the 
more  needful  and  more  searching  the  instruction 
becomes,  with  the  growth  of  art  in  purport  and 
development,  the  stronger  (he  antagonism.  In 
the  beginning  we  looked  upon  artistic  practice 
and  instruction,  or  rather  imitation  and  learning 
from  dictation,  as  undistinguishable ;  the  two 
were  one  and  at  peace.  Now,  what  a  way  from 
national  songs,  which  went  from  mouth  to  mouth, 
up  to  the  choruses  and  finales  of  our  operas  and 
oratorios !  from  the  harp  of  the  bard  up  to  the 
many-limbed  host  of  our  orchestra  ;  from  the  ho- 
rizon of  the  poets  of  nature — even  an  jEschylus 
or  Pindar,  who  believed  that  beyond  their  coun- 
try laj'  only  barbarism  and  Cimmerian  darkness, 
up  to  the  view  of  a  Shakespeare  or  a  Goethe  com- 
manding the  whole  globe  and  the  movements  of 
centuries !  Here  no  single  individual's  power 
suffices  for  our  equipment ;  the  individual  would 
lose  himself  in  a  pathless  wilderness.  Instruction 
must  prepare  the  waj',  must  form  a  path ;  he 
who  would  not  exhaust  and  lose  himself  in  error, 
must  necessarily  seize  her  guiding  hand,  and,  in 
a  few  months'  submission  and  perseverance  try  to 
gain  the  treasure  of  experience  and  discernment 
that  centuries  have  amassed  and  winnowed ;  and 
which  now  no  one  can  dispense  with,  since  he 
has  entered  into  the  artistic  life  and  consciousness 
of  the  age. 

This  antithesis,  this  schism,  is  neither  to  be  dis- 
claimed nor  put  down,  for  it  lies  in  the  nature  of 
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art  and  of  instruction.  It  is  incumbent  on  us 
teaoliers  to  mitigate  the  pressure,  to  reconcile  the 
difference  and  make  it  liarmless. 

Thiswecan  do.if  in  all  the  necessary  subdivision 
and  detail  of  instruction  we  maintain  a  clear 
recollection  and  feeling  of  the  mutual  fitness  and 
unity  which  are  essential  to  art.  Where  we 
practice  skill,  the  spirit  must  be  present;  the  prac- 
tice itself  must  show  the  artistic  mood  and  pur- 
pose ;  it  must  be  pervaded  by  the  breath  of  the 
feeling  to  which  it  seeks  to  lend  a  clear  expression. 
When  we  awaken  ideas  in  the  learner,  his  breast 
must  expand  with  a  feeling  of  life  ;  his  inspired 
eye  must  already  see  the  form  which  his  thought 
shall  perfect  and  transfigure.  We  must — I  con- 
clude with  our  first  ma.\im — as  whole  men  and 
artists  approach  the  pupil  as  a  whole  man  open- 
ing and  dedicating  himself  to  Art,  as  one  becom- 
ing an  artist,  and  keep  awake  and  strong  in  him, 
as  in  ourselves,  the  sense  of  individuality  and  of 
artistic  character  as  the  one  powerful  and  pure 
incentive.  This  feeling,  however,  is  as  far  from 
any  vanity,  as  Art  itself.  It  is  no  other  than  the 
inward  sense  that  we  also,  as  from  nature 
all  uncorrupted  men,  -are  open  to  the  whole- 
some influence  of  Art — that  we  have  already  felt 
it,  that  we  may  secure  to  ourselves  this  resource 
the  more  abundantly,  the  more  decidedly  and 
purely  we  devote  ourselves  to  it. 

In  these  maxims  lies  the  reconciliation  of  the 
antithesis,  where  it  is  unavoidable.  But  this  does 
not  supersede  the  first  duty  :  to  avoid  it  wherev- 
er it  is  possible  and  as  soon  as  possible  ;  not  di- 
viding nor  obliterating  anything  in  the  mind  of 
the  pupil,  or  in  his  artistic  efforts,  which  does  not 
appear  absolutely  to  require  it. 

Instruction  has  done  its  best,  when  it  has  con- 
nected itself  most  intimately  with  the  artistic  life, 
with  all  its  pursuits  and  exercises,  just  as  the  for- 
mer life  of  the  artist  unconsciously  flows  into  the 
course  of  his  present  actions.  Then  instruction 
advances  as  the  equal  sister  and  companion  of 
art.  As  the  life  of  the  artist,  with  all  his  powers 
and  means,  flows  together  in  the  act  of  art,  so  this 
genuine  instruction  pours  the  past  experiences 
and  acquirements  of  art  into  the  spirit  of  the  ar- 
tist, who  is  called  to  stand  upon  the  pinnacle  of 
life.  He  deceives  himself  in  the  outset,  to  whom 
this  appears  only  as  the  "sounding  brass  and 
tinkling  cymbal,"  to  decoy  others  and  set  himself 
off  to  advantage. 

The  all-important  thing  is,  that  this  principle 
be  strictly  carried  out  through  all  the  individual 
branches  of  educational  practice,  and  with  all  in- 
dividuals who  entrust  themselves  to  our  teachin<v. 


Musical  Letters  by  Ferdinand  Hiller.* 

THE    FORTY-FOUETH    MUSICAL    FESTIVAL    OF 
THE  LOWER  RHINE   AT   AIX-LA-CHAPELLE. 

(Concluded  from  page  83.) 
The  words :  "  Wer  Vieles  hingt,  wird  mancJiem 
Etwas  bringen,  und  Jeder  gehl  zufrieden  mix  dem 
Hems"  might  have  figured  in  the  bills  as  the 
motto  of  the  charming  miscellaneous  concert, 
somewhat  British  in  its  character,  of  the  third 
day.  We  had  two  overtures,  three  choruses, 
two  violin  pieces,  three  airs,  and  (including  re- 
peats and  additions)  fourteen  songs  at  the  pTano. 
But  high  as  the  thermometer  may  have  mounted 
in  the  Hall,  it  was  exceeded  by  the  elevation 
which  the  temperature  of  the  public  reached  in 
its  enthusiasm.  Perfect  hurricanes  of  applause 
were  the  natural  result. 

The  proceedings  commenced  with  an  overture 

*  "Musical  Letters"  by  Ferdinand  Hiller. 


by  Fetis,  the  celebrated  and  venerable  head  of 
the  Brussels  Conservatory.  This  distinguished 
man  had  been  invited  to  conduct  his  work  him- 
self, and  it  is  a  great  pity  that  an  accident  pre- 
vented him  from  doing  so.  Many  persons  would, 
undoubtedly,  have  been  pleased  to  pay  the  trib- 
ute of  grateful  respect  due  from  them  to  the  mas- 
ter who,  during  so  many  years,  has  done  so  much 
for  our  art.  I  leave  to  scholars  the  task  of  prop- 
erly appreciating  the  services  rendered  by  Fetis 
to  the  history  and  science  of  music — but  even  the 
most  reluctant  cannot  help  acknowledging  his 
exertions  in  propagating  the  comprehension  of 
our  German  art  both  in  France  and  Belgium. 
The  Revue  Musicale,  founded  by  him  about  forty 
years  ago  in  Paris,  first  gave  the  impulse  for  a 
deeper  conception  of  instrumental  music  in 
France,  and,  at  the  Concerts  of  the  Conservatory, 
Brussels,  which  were  got  up  and  conducted  by 
him,  the  eyes  of  our  neighbors  were  first  opened 
to  the  wonderful  productions  of  Beethoven's  ge- 
nius. By  the  Coneerte  7n"stori(7!(e.';,moreover,  which 
Fetis  gave  in  the  principal  towns  of  France  and 
Belgium,  the  feeling  for  an  unprejudiced  appre- 
ciation of  the  various  epochs  in  art  was  sharpened, 
and  whatever  has  been  done  of  the  same  kind 
since  then,  here  and  there,  in  Germany,  and  is 
now  being  carried  out  as  a  supplement  to  the 
Exposition  at  Paris,  owes  its  origin  to  these  con- 
certs. Fetis's  numerous  compatriots,  assembled 
in  the  Festival  Hall,  appeared,  by  the  way,  to 
be  very  much  at  home,  for  they  manifested  but 
little  sympathy  for  the  work  of  their  prophet. 

Mme.  Harriers-Wippern  sang  the  letter-air,  as 
it  is  called  in  Germany,  from  Don  Juan ;  the 
grand  scene  from  Der  Freischiltz ;  and  two  songs  : 
"/n  der  Freinde,"  and  "Der  Voc/el  im  Walde,"  by 
Taubert.  Mme.  Harriers  is  one  of  the  first  sing- 
ers in  Germany.  Her  voice  possesses  a  truly 
magical  charm,  while  her  style  is  full  of  warmth 
without  exaggeration,graceful  without  coquettish- 
ness,  and  brilliant  without  unbecoming  boldness. 
An  agreeable  and  noble  feminine  spirit  perme- 
ates all  she  does.  Her  rendering  of  Agatha's  air 
quite  carried  her  hearers  away — it  was  as  gentle 
in  the  prayer,  as  fiery  in  the  ecstasy  of  love. 
When  she  sang  the  " Vogel  im  Walde''  some 
thought  with  Borneo,  "It  is  the  lark,"  while  oth- 
ers asserted  with  Juliet,  "It  is  the  nightingale" — 
but  it  was  really  the  combination  of  both,  Mme. 
Harriers-Wippern,  Koyal  Chamber-Singer,  from 
Berlin. 

In  three  songs  by  Schumann  :  '^Waldeanachl," 
"IcJi  grolle  nicht,"  and  "Die  Fruhlingsnacld,"  Nie- 
mann displayed  the  whole  power  of  his  tremen- 
dous organization.  His  rendering  of  "Ich  groUe 
jncld,"  more  especially,  quite  electrified  his  hear- 
ers. As  he  stood  before  them,  while  the  full, 
deep  tones  escaped  froni  his  breast,  and  all  the 
agony  of  a  broken  heart  burst  forth  from  out 
each  word,  and  the  restrained  reproach  and  the 
lament  of  the  double  misery  of  treason  towards 
love  penetrated,  stronger  and  stronger,  sharper 
and  sharper,  into  the  hearts  of  all  those  who  were 
listening  to  him  in  breathless  silence — the  audi- 
ence might  well  have  fancied  themselves  trans- 
ported from  the  concert  room  to  the  midst  of  a 
fearful  tragedy,  for  which  there  is  no  solution 
save  annihilation.  "That  is  not  merely  song- 
singing,"  I  heard  some  one  remai-k.  To  speak 
the  truth,  I  would  most  politely  advise  our  young 
ladies  and  our  sweet  amateurs  not  to  attempt  any 
imitation  of  this  style.  But  the  standard  of  mere 
ordinary  accomplishments,  laudable  as  they  are, 
must  not  be  applied  to  any  individuality  so  ex- 
ceptionally gifted.  The  violence  done  us  by  ar- 
tistic geniality  is  the  only  kind  of  violence  we 
can  accept  with  a  thankful  heart. 

After  Niemann  had  thus  filled  his  audienoe 
with  "delightful  horror,"  Hill,  who  followed  with 
one  or  two  songs,  was  enabled  to  prove,  most 
satisfactorily,  that  the  sympathetically  simple 
rendering  of  a  pleasing  romance  can  enchant  the 
ear  even  after  the  strongest  excitement.  Nie- 
mann had  been  obliged  to  repeat  his  last  two 
pieces — Hill  added  to  his  one  by  his  nephew, 
Wilhelra  Hill,  which  pleased  universally,  thanks 
to  its  agreeable  melodic  treatment. 

With  the  word  "Parlo,"  Mile.  Bettelheim  be- 
gan her  air — the  more  than  well  known  air  from 


Mozart's  Tito.  Was  there  a  conscious  allusion 
in  this  ?  I  scarcely  think  it.  Slill  so  it  is — she 
departs — Hymen  snatches  her  from  Apollo  and 
the  Muses,  or,  to  express  myself  in  homely  Ger- 
man, she  marries  and  retires  from  the  stage,  and 
it  was  in  Aix-la-Chapelle  that  she  appeared  for 
the  last  time  under  the  name  by  which  she  has 
made  a  name.  However,  it  is  as  impossible  for 
her  to  tear  herself  from  music  as  from  her  own 
soul,  and  perhaps  it  is  better  for  her  talent  and 
our  art  that  henceforth  she  will  sing  only  where 
she  likes,  and  what  she  likes.  I  trust  she  will 
return  very  frequently  to  the  Rhine,  where  she 
has  made  a  regular  razzia  of  hearts.  The  music 
she  loves  she  will  always  find  faithfully  iostered 
here. 

A  pupil  of  the  worthy  Ferdinand  David  of 
Leipsic  (whose  violin  class  has  become  a  regular 
nursery  for  great  and  little  fiddlers),  Herr  Au- 
gust Wilhelmy,  of  Wiesbaden,  excited  this  even- 
ing, as  on  every  other  occasion,  the  greatest  as- 
tonishment. Almost  a  mere  youth  (he  is  mar- 
ried, though  !)  every  difficulty  presented  by  the 
most  diflScult  of  all  instruments  has  becorfie  mere 
child's  play  to  him,  or  rather  scarcely  that.  Any 
person  might  believe  he  was  listening,  calmly  and 
patiently,  though  not  perhaps  without  a  certain 
spice  of  curiosity  as  to  how  the  thing  would  go 
off,  to  some  one  who  was  using  his  arms  and 
hands  to  play  the  violin.  While  the  musicians  at 
the  furthest  limits  of  the  orchestra  shake  their 
heads,  almost  incredulously,  at  the  passages  of 
thirds,  octaves,  and  tenths,  at  the  infallible  flag- 
eolet tones,  and,  in  a  word,  at  the  boldness  and 
certainty  of  technical  skill  that  has  something 
fabulous  about  it,  the  young  artist  himself  ap- 
pears to  take  just  as  little  interest  in  his  own 
talent,  as  in  the  applause  with  which  he  is  over- 
whelmed. But  he  is  very  wrong,  for  if  he  thinks 
nothing  of  the  difficulties  he  overcomes,  because 
they  were  never,  perhaps,  diiEculties  for  him, 
the  beautiful  tones  he  lures  from  his  violin  should 
possess  no  less  charm  for  him  than  for  all  of  us. 
Or  did  not  the  pieces  he  played  (a  Concerto  by 
Paganini,  and  "Ungarische  Weisen"  by  Ernst) 
please  him  ?  Or  was  he  thinking  of  Goethe's 
words:  "You  will  never  find  a  rhymester  who 
does  not  consider  himself  better  than  ever}'  oth- 
er, or  a  fiddler  who  does  not  prefer  playing  his 
own  melodies?" — I  do  not  know.  Melodies  of 
his  own  will  come  in  time — and  there  are  al- 
ready so  many  beautiful  ones  that  may  be  so 
beautifully  played  !  At  any  rate,  I  take  the  lib- 
erty of  saying  a  good  word  to  Herr  Wilhelmy  in 
favor  of  his  talent.  This  deserves  not  only  the 
applause  of  the  public,  but  the  particular  and 
warmest  sympathy  of  him  on  whom  a  kind  fate 
bestowed  it. 

As  is  generally' the  case  at  our  Musical  Festi- 
vals, one  of  the  finest  choruses  from  the  oratorio 
of  the  first  day  was  repeated  on  the  third.  But 
this  practice  ought,  once  for  all,  to  be  abandoned, 
for  it  is  something  painful  to  remark  how  these 
pieces,  torn  from  the  context,  transplanted  to  the 
midst  of  surroundings  foreign  to  them,  and  sung 
by  a  weary  and  listless  chorus,  fail  to  produce 
their  proper  effect.  After  the " T'bi/rf ("m  Walde" 
one  of  Handel's  choruses  has  a  bad  place.  As 
we  have  borrowed  their  national  anthem,  we 
might  as  well  imitate  the  example  of  the  English, 
who  end  with  it  festivals  like  the  present  one — in 
the  magnificent  strains  of  "  Heil  dir  im  Siegej-- 
h-an:"  all  excitement  would  find  a  satisfactory, 
nay,  an  elevating  termination. 

The  practice  of  flinging  flowers,  which  at  some 
previous  miscellaneous  concerts  was  carried  to 
such  a  pitch  that  anyone  might  have  fancied 
himself  transported  to  the  midst  of  the  Carnival 
at  Rome,  was  on  this  occasion  omitted.  An  un- 
doubted step  in  advance !  But  the  customary 
laurel  wreath,  cunningly  smuggled  in,  for  the 
conductor,  was  not  wanting — it  did  not,  howev- 
er, set  our  good  friend  Rietz's  temples  in  a  glow, 
but  fell  round  his  shoulders.  They  are  strong 
enough  to  bear  it. 

Shall  I  now  sptak  of  the  joyous  hours  passed 
after  the  concerts  in  the  rooms  of  the  Liedertafel, 
the  Refreshment  Rooms,  and  the  many  other 
asrreeable  resorts  in  which  Aix-la-Chapelle  is  so 
rich  V     Or  of  the  supper,   so  fertile  in  toasts,  of- 
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fered  us  after  the  last  concert  by  the  hospitable 
Committee  ?     Such  subjects  are  not  included  in 
the  domain  of  "Musical  Letters."     I  must   bow- 
er, allude  to  the  good-natured,  unclouded,  festive' 
tore  tliat  prevailed  everywhere.    It  proved  that 


-no ;  no  more  ! 


It  was  a  beautiful  Festival,  and  to  all  who  con- 
tributed to  render  it  such  I  hereby  tender  my 
warmest  thanks. 


A  Visit  to  Franz  Liszt  at  Rome.* 

The  building  in  which  Liszt  resides  at  Rome  is  of 
unpretending  appearance  ;  it  is,  and  Fancy  may  have 
pictured  such  a  pl.ice  as  Liszt's  Sanssouci,  a  melan- 
choly, plain  little  monastery.  But,  by  its  position, 
this  quiet  abode  is  so  favored,  that  probably  few 
homes  in  the  wide  world  can  be  compared  to  it. 
Situate  upon  the  old  Via  Sacra,  it  is  the  nearest 
•neighbor  of  the  Forum  EomanuTO,  while  its  windows 
look  towards  the  Capitol,  the  ruins  of  the  Palatine 
Palace,  and  the  Colosseum.  A  life  of  contempla-' 
tion — in  such  a  site  is  forced  upon  one  of  its  own  ac- 
cord. Why  should  not  the  change  in  the  sentiments 
of  a  happy  child  of  the  world  be  connected  with  this 
profoundly  serious  world  of  ruins  ? 

I  mounted  a  few  steps  leading  up  to  the  open  door 
of  the  monastery,  and  all  at  once  grew  uncertain 
what  to  do,  for  I  saw  before  me  a  handsome  stair- 
case adorned  with  pillars,  such  as  I  should  not  have 
expected  from  the  poor  exterior  of  the  building.  Had 
not  a  notice  in  the  form  of  a  visiting-card  over  the 
large  door  at  the  top  of  the  stairs  met  my  eye,  I 
should  have  considered  it  necessary  to  make  further 
enquiries.  As  it  was,  however,  I  was  able  to  gain 
from  the  card  itself  the  information  I  needed.  I  ap- 
proached and  read  :  "L'Abbe  Franz  Liszt."  So, 
really  an  Abbe.  A  visiting-card  half  supplies  the 
place  of  an  autopsy. 

After  I  had  arranged  my  necktie  and  pulled  on 
my  gloves  more  tightly,  I  grasped  courageously  the 
green  cord  that  was  to  summon  the  porter.  Two 
servants,  not  in  tail  coats  it  is  true,  but  clad  in  irre- 
proachable black,  received  me  ;  one  hastened  to  car- 
ry in  my  card,  while  the  other  helped  me  off  with  my 
top  coat. 

My  ideas  of  a  genuine  monkish  life  suffered  a  rude 
shock.  Wherefore  two  servants  before  the  cell  of  a 
monk  ;  or  if  attendant  spirits,  why  were  they  not,  ac- 
cording to  monastic  rule,  simply  lay  brothers  f 

But  I  had  not  to  trouble  m}'  brains  long  with  these 
obtrusive  questions,  for  I  was  immediately  plunged 
into  still  greater  mental  confusion. 

The  messenger  who  had  gone  to  announce  me  re. 
turned  and  ushered  me  in  with  a  notification  that  the 
Signer  Abbate  requested  mo  to  wait  a  moment  in — 
the  drawing-room  ;  yes,  actually,  Ji  drawing-room,  in 
the  most  elegant  acceptation  of  the  word.  It  wants 
nothing  either  of  the  requisites  for  northern  comfort, 
or  of  the  contrivances  demanded  by  the  climate  of 
Rome,  though  gfaring  luxury  appears  scrupulously 
avoided. 

I  stood  then  in  the  saloon  of  the  Commendatore 
Liszt !  Abbd  and  Commander !  The  correct  em- 
ployment of  the  domestic  titles  rendered  the  first  in- 
terview much  more  easy  than  it  otherwise  would 
have  been. 

I  was  by  no  means  so  inquisitorial  in  m}'  survey 
as  to  be  able  to  give  a  Walter-Scott-like  description 
of  Liszt's  saloon.  Darkness,  moreover,  prevailed  in 
the  large  apartment,  as,  according  to  Italian  usage 
and  necessity,the  window  shutters  were  closed  against 
the  rays  of  the  morning  sun.  I  was  attracted  by  the 
album-table  in  the  middle  of  the  apartment  more  than 
by  aught  else.  Upon  it  lay  chiefly  Italian  works  of  a 
religious  nature  in  votivebindings.  That  Liszt  here, 
too,  as  Abbate,  lives  in  the  midst  of  creative  spirits  is 
proved  by  these  dedicatory  offerings. 

The  door  was  opened,  and  the  well-known  artistic 
figure  advanced  in  a  friendly  manner  towards  me. 
That  the  skilful  fingers  of  the  great  pianist  pressed 
the  hand  of  me,  a  simple  writer,  is  a  fact  which,  for 
the  completeness  of  my  narrative,  must  not  remain 
unmentioned.  The  first  and  most  immediate  impres- 
sion produced  upon  me  by  Liszt's  appearance  was 
that  of  surprising  youthfulne.'is.  Even  the  unmis- 
takably grizzling,  though  still  thick,  long  flowing 
hair,  which  the  scissors  of  the  Tonsure  have  not  dared 
to  touch,  detract  but  little  from  the  heart-entrancing 
charm  of  hts  unusual  individuality.  Of  fretfulness, 
satiety,  monkish  abne^tion,  and  so  on,  there  is  not  a 
trace  to  be  detected  in  tlie  features  of  Liszt's  interest- 
ing and  characteristic  head.  And  just  as  little  as  we 
find  Liszt  in  a  monk's  cell  do  we  find  him  in  a 
monk's  cowl.  The  black  soutane  sits  scarcely  less 
elegantly  on  him  than,  in  its   time,  the   dress   coat. 

*  From  IlerrKarl  Birkcnbiihl'a  Ffle.rzcirhnungenauy  Rom. 
(Translated  for  the  London  Musical  World-) 


Those  who  look  upon  Liszt  as  a  riddle  will  most  de- 
cidedly not  find  the  solution  of  it  in  his  outward  ap- 
pearance. 

After  having  interchanged  a  few  words  of  greeting, 
we  proceeded  to  the  work-room.  After  compelling  me 
to  take  an  arm-chair,  Liszt  seated  himself — apologiz- 
ing to  me  by  stating  that  he  had  a  letter  to  despatch 
in  a  hurry — at  the  large  writing-table.  Upon  this, 
too,  lay  a  great  many  things  more  nearly  pertaining 
to  the  Abbe  than  to  the  artist.  But  neatly  written 
sheets  of  music  showed  that  musical  production  form- 
ed part  of  the  master's  daily  occupations.  The  coni- 
fortable  room  bore  generally  the  unmistakable  stamp 
of  a  room  for  study,  of  an  artist's  workshop. 

The  letter  and  the  address  were  quickly  finished 
and  handed  to  the  attendant  to  seal  and  transmit. 

I  mentioned  the  report  connecting  his  approaching 
journey  with  the  grand  festival  of  jo}'  and  peace,  the 
Coronation  in  Hungary.  Tlie  popular  maestro  took 
this  opportunity  of  giving  me  a  detailed  history  of 
his  Coronation  Mass.  He  said  that  in  the  Prince-Pri- 
mate Scitovsky  he  had  possessed  a  most  kind  patron. 
In  the  course  of  a  joyous  repast,  as  on  many  other 
occasions,  the  Prelate  had  given  lively  and  hopeful 
utterance  to  the  wish  of  his  heart  that  he  might  yet 
be  al)le  to  place  the  crown  upon  the  head  of  his  be- 
loved King,  and,  at  the  same  time,  he  called  upon 
Liszt,  in  an  unusually  flattering  and  cordial  manner, 
to  compose  the  Coronation  Mass. — but  it  must  be 
short,  very  short,  as  the  entire  ceremony  wonld  take 
about  si.x  hours.  Liszt  was  unable  to  resist  this 
amiable  request,  he  said,  and,  drinking  a  glass  of 
fiery  Tokay,  gave  a  promise  that  he  would  endeavor 
to  produce  some  "Essence  of  Tolcay."  After  his  re- 
turn to  Rome,  he  immediately  set  about  the  sketch. 
But  the  prospect  of  the  desired  agreement  between 
the  Emperor  and  the  Hungarians  had,  meanwhile, 
become  overcast,  and  his  work  remained  as  a  mere 
sketch.  Some  months  ago,  however,  he  was  pressed 
by  his  Hungarian  friends  to  proceed,  and  so  he  finish- 
ed the  Mass.  It  was,  however,  a  question  whether  it 
would  be  performed  on  the  day  of  the  Coronation, 
since  there  was  a  condition  that  the  Monarch  should 
bring  his  orchestra  with  him.  Liszt -said  that  he  was 
perfectly  neutral,  and  in  no  way  wished  to  run  coun- 
ter to  the  just  ambition  of  others — for,  however  the 
Abbe  might  be  decried  as  ambitious,  he  added  with  a 
smile,  he  was  not  so  after  all. 

In  the  course  of  this  open-hearted  statement,  Liszt 
touched  upon  his  relations  to  the  present  Prince-Pri- 
mate of  Hungary,  and  let  fall  a  remark,  which  is  the 
the  more  interesting  because  it  throws  a  light  upon 
his  position  in  and  towards  Rome.  The  Abbe-Maes- 
tro said,  then,  that  ho  had  entered  on  a  correspon- 
dence regarding  his  retirement  from  the  diocese  of 
the  Prince  of  the  Church,who  had  in  the  interim  been 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  Primate,  and  had  every  rea- 
son to  believe  tliat  he  enjoyed  the  Prelate's  favor.  He 
needed,  however,  a  special  letter  of  dismissal  in  or- 
der to  be  received  into  the  personal  lists  of  the  Ro- 
man clergy;  to  this,  Liszt  remarked,  parenthetically, 
were  limited  all  his  clerical  qualities. 

I  do  not  know  more  exactly  what  rights  and  duties 
are  connected  with  tliis  insertion  of  his  name  in  the 
catalogue  of  the  Romish  clergy,  though  it  appears 
that  the  nexus  into  which  Liszt  has  entered  towards 
the  clerical  world  is  rather  an  outward  than  a  deep 
and  inward  one. 

The  cigar,  which  did  not  look,  between  the  lips  of 
the  great  musician,  as  i(  it  had  been  treated  with  par- 
ticular gentleness  or  care,  had  gone  out.  Liszt  got 
up  to  reach  the  matches.  While  he  was  again  light- 
ing the  narcotic  weed,  he  directed  my  attention  to 
the  pretty  statuette  of  St.  Elizabeth,  which  had  at- 
tracted my  gaze  when  I  entered  the  room.  It  repre- 
sents the  kind-hearted  Landgravine  at  the  moment  the 
miracle  of  the  roses  is  taking  place  on  the  love-gifts 
in  her  apron.  It  required  no  great  power  of  combi- 
nation to  connect  this  graceful  form,  as  an  ovational 
gift,  with  Liszt's  oratorio  of  Elizabeth.  The  popular 
master  named  the  German  hand  which  had  fashioned 
the  marble  and  offered  it  to  him.  He  was  thus  led 
to  speak  of  his  oratorio,  and  of  the  Warlbnrg  Festi- 
val, for  which  it  was  originally  intended,  and  at 
which,  after  Flungary  had  enjoyed  the  first  perform- 
ance, it  would  be  performed  a  second  time,  most 
probably  under  the  personal  direction  of  the  .author. 
He  spoke  also  of  what  he  had  done  at  the  Grand- 
Ducal  Court.  I  was  peculiarly  touched  by  his  rem- 
iniscences, how  "he  had  entered  the  service  of  a  Ger- 
man prince,"  how  he  had  "knocked  about,"  for  sev- 
eral years  at  Weimar,  "without  doing  anything  worth 
naming,"  how  his  Prince  had  respected  and  distin- 
guished him,  and  had  probably  never  suspected  that 
a  permanent  sojourn  could  result  trom  Liszt's  trip  to 
Rome,  etc. 

Here,  where  he  moved  in  only  a  small  circle — said 
Liszt,  with  marked  emphasis,  and  again  referring  to 
the  importance  Rome  possessed  for  him — here  he 
found  the  long  desired  leisure  for  work.     His  Eliza- 


helli,  he  said,  liad  here  sprung  into  existence,  and  also 
his  oratorio  of  Pelrus,  that  was  to  l>e  produced  at  the 
approaching  grand  centenary  of  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul.  Ho  had,  moreover,  ho  remarked,  notions 
which  it  would  take  liim  three  years  of  thorough  hard 
work  to  carry  out. 

Ho  certainly  knew,  pursued  the  Abbd-Maestro,  re-' 
ferring  to  his  art-gospel,  that,  here  and  there,  things, 
which  in  other  places  had  met  witli  some  response, 
had  been  hissed, but  he  speculated  as  little  on  applause 
as  he  feared  censure.  He  followed,  he  said,  the  path 
he  considered  the  right  one,  and  could  boldly  say  that 
he  had  consistently  pursued  the  direction  he  had  once 
taken.  The  only  rule  he  adopted  in  the  production 
of  his  works,  as  far  as  he  had  full  power,  was  that  of 
not  compromising  his  friends,  or  of  exposing  them  to 
the  disfavor  of  the  public.  Solely  for  this  reason,  he 
had  thought  it  incumbent  on  him,  for  instance,  to 
refuse  to  send  a  highly  esteemed  colleague  the  score 
of  his  Elizahelh,  despite  of  two  applications,  etc. 

I  expressed  to  my  friendly  host  my  delight  at  his 
good  health  and  vigor,  prognosticating  a  long  con- 
tinuance of  fruitful  activity.  "Oh,  yes,  I  am  quite 
satisfied  with  my  state  of  health,"  answered  the  re- 
spected master,  "though  my  legs  will  no  longer  ren- 
der me  their  old  service."  At  the  same  time,  how- 
ever, in  an  access  of  boisterous  merriment,  he  gave 
the  upper  part  of  his  right  thigh  so  hard  a  slap  that  I 
could  not  consider  his  regret  particularly  serious. 

Another  of  my  remarks  was  directed  to  the  incom- 
parable site  of  his  abode,  which  alone  might  make  a 
middling  poet  produce  great  epic  or  elegiac  poetry. 
"I  live  quietly  and  agreeably,"  was  the  reply,  "both 
here  and  at  Monte  Mario,  where  there  are  a  few 
rooms  at  my  service  with  a  splendid  view  over  the 
city,  the  Tiber,  and  the  hills,"  and,  not  to  remain  my 
debtor  for  the  ocular  proof  of  what  he  said,  at  least 
as  far  as  regarded  his  town  residence,  he  opened  a 
window  and  gazed  silently  with  me  on  the  overpow- 
ering seriousness  of  tbe  ruined  site. 

The  amiable  maestro  then  conducted  me  rapidly 
through  two  smaller  rooms,  one  of  which  was  his 
simple  bed  chamber,  to  a  wooden  outhouse  with  a 
small  window,  through  which  were  to  be  seen  the 
Colosseum,  in  .all  its  gigantic  proportions,  and  the 
triumphal  arch  of  Constantino  close  by,  overlowered 
by  Mount  Ccelius  now  silent. 

"A  splendid  balcony  might  be  erected  here,"  ob- 
served Liszt,  "but — the  poor  Franciscan  Monk  has  no 
money  for  such  a  purpose." 

Having  returned  to  his  study,  I  thought  the  time 
had  arrived  for  bringing  my  jirst  visit  to  a  terminti- 
tion. 

The  thanks  conveyed  in  my  words  on  taking  leave 
were  warm  and  sincere. 

I  carried  with  me  out  of  that  quiet  dwelling  the 
conviction  that  in  Liszt  the  true  artist  far  outweighs 
the  virtuoso  and  the  monk,  and  that  only  such  per- 
sons as  formerly  snobbishly  shook  their  head  because 
Winkelmann  took  service  and  found  an  asylum  with 
a  cardinal,  can  scoff  and  make  smiill  jokes  on  Liszt's 
cell  and  monkish  cowl. 


wnt  3,hoaK 


The  London  Operas. 
RoTAL  Italian  Opera. 

The  Telegraph  of  July  29  has  the  following  review 
of  the  past  season. 

The  last  week  has  been  the  most  active,  and  the 
last  night  the  most  brilliant,  of  the  season  that  closed 
on  Saturday.  The  theatre  has  been  open  every  night 
of  the  last  week,  and  five  different  operas  have  been 
played.  On  Monday  "L'Africaine"  was  given,  on 
Wednesday  "Don  Carlos,"  and  on  Friday  "Faust." 
Mile.  Lucca  in  each  case  appearing  as  the  heroine. 
On  Thursd.ay  "Don  Giovanni"  was  performed,  while 
"Romeo  and  Juliet"  was  repeated  on  Tuesday  and 
Saturday.  The  house  was  crowded  on  this  last  night 
of  the  season,  not  a  place  in  any  part  of  the  theatre 
being  vacant.  The  performance  was  in  every  respect 
more  finished  and  admirable  than  on  tbe  first  night 
of  the  production  of  the  opera  ;  Signer  Mario  was  in 
rather  better  voice  and  he  knew  a  little  more  of  his 
part.  He  also  looked  even  handsomer  than  hereto- 
fore, and  acted  with  remarkable  vivacity  and  power. 
Is  it  not  a  disgrace  to  all  the  other  tenors  of  the  day 
that  they  cannot,  whatever  their  youth,  tread  the 
stage  with  the  easy  elegance  of  this  veteran,  and,  like 
liim,  always  rise  to  the  histrionic  requirements  of  the 
character  impersonated  ■?  Whether  Signer  Mario 
simulates  the  assumed  intoxication  of  Count  Alma- 
viva  or  depicts  the  feelings  of  Raoul,  divided  between 
the  promptings  of  love  and  the  dictates  of  honor,  he 
i-i  always  emphatically  a  gentleman  in  bearing  and 
demeaiior.     But  tlie  grace  which    is  natural  to   him 
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does  not  prevent  his  seizing  on  a  diamiitic  situation 
and  presenting  it  in  tlic  most  forcible  light.  Again, 
there  is  no  man  on  the  lyric  stage  who  can  articulate 
like  him.  The  words  cfcape  his  lips  without  effort, 
and  every  syllable  falls  distinctly  upon  the  ear  in  the 
most  distant  corner  of  the  theatre.  And  when  he 
sings  in  tune  his  phrasing  lias  a  peculiar  charm  of  its 
own.  At  the  same  time  it  is  indispensable  that  a 
singer  should  sing  the  music  set  down  for  him.  And 
this  Signer  Mario  in  the  new  opera  fails  to  do.  It  is 
scarcely  too  much  to  say  that  Gounod's  Romeo  has 
not  been  heard  at  all  by  those  who  know  the  work 
only  by  hearing  it  at  Covent  Garden.  This  is  so  se- 
rious an  injustice  to  the  composer,  that  not  all  Signor 
Mario's  incomparable  qualities  can  atone  for  it.  Wo 
regret  to  bear  that  be  is  engaged  for  the  coming  sea- 
son at  St.  Petersburgh.  His  voice  is  already  beyond 
his  control.  What  will  it  be  after  a  Russian  winter  ? 
Signor  Cotogni,  the  Mercutio  of  the  cast,  has  not  yet 
learnt  to  make  any  effect  with  the  Queen  M.ab  song  ; 
but  M.  Petit,  though  still  not  nearly  so  admirable  as 
M.  Troy,  is  more  at  home  in  the  music  of  old  Capu- 
let.  Mile.  Nau's  little  voice  is  ridiculously  out  of 
place  in  Covent  Garden,  and  Signor  Bagagiolo, 
though  he  sings  well,  and  has  a  magnificent  resonant 
organ,  is  a  little  too  emphatic,  both  for  our  ideal  of 
Frair  Laurence  and  for  tlie  music  wliich  is  put  into 
his  mouth.  When  he  consoles,  it  is  with  the  air  of  a 
priest  who  is  anathematizing  the  human  race.  In  all 
these  minor  parts,  as  well  as  in  the  execution  of  the 
choruses,  we  miss  the  delicate  beauties  of  light  and 
shade  which  lent  so  infinite  a  charm  to  the  perform- 
ance of  the  opera  at  the  Theatre  Lyrique.  This  de- 
fect is  chiefly  owing,  doubtless,  to  the  want  of  the 
composer's  personal  supervision  at  rehearsals.  And 
if  he  came,  his  mere  presence  would  be  ineffectual 
unless  he  had  the  power  to  insist  on  his  suggestions 
being  adapted.  In  that  case,  again,  there  would  be 
little  hope  of  an  opera  first  produced  in  Paris  on  the 
27th  of  April  being  brought  out  here  on  the  11th  of 
July,  so  we  are  scarcely  Justified  in  calling  attention 
to  one  side  only  of  the  picture.  And  if  the  general 
musical  performance  is  inferior  here,  there  are  two 
points  in  which  the  Covent  garden  representation  is 
infinitely  superior — the  mise-en-scene  and  the  Juliet. 
It  is  not  merely  that  the  scenery  is  admirably  paint- 
ed, the  costumes  sumptuous,  and  both  completely 
new,  but  there  is  an  amount  of  intelligence  displayed 
in  the  effective  and  natural  building  up  of  the  scenes, 
in  the  designing  of  the  dresses,  in  the  harmonizing  of 
the  colors,  and  in  the  arrangement  of  the  individuals 
and  groups  employed  upon  the  stage,  the  like  of 
which  we  have  never  witnessed  in  any  other  tlieatre  ; 
and  for  that  merit  our  English  establishment  may  in 
this  case  claim  the  entire  credit.  In  "Don  Carlos," 
as  in  "L'Africainc,"  the  French  scenes  and  dresses 
were  simply  copied  ;  but  the  originality  displayed  in 
"Romeo"  is  infinitely  more  attractive.  Of  Mile. 
Patti's  Juliet  it  would  be  impossible  to  speak  in  too 
high  terms.  Just  as  when  she  first  assumed  the  part 
of  Gretchen  she  surpassed  all  other  representatives  of 
the  character,  so  now  she  has  in  Juliet  surpassed  not 
merely  Mme.  Carvalho,  the  creator  of  the  role,  but 
herself.  Of  a  truth,  in  no  previous  part  have  the 
manifold  talents  of  the  lady  been  so  conspicuously 
manifested.  With  the  insight  of  genius  she  seems  to 
have  looked  through  Gounod  into  Shakspeare,  to 
have  discerned  the  depths  of  the  poet  through  the 
shallow  medium  of  the  musician,  and  to  have  repro- 
duced in  song  the  very  Juliet  of  our  dreams,  the 
young  Italian  maiden,  all  passion  and  all  constancy, 
whose  image  has  never,  in  our  generation  at  least, 
found  realization  on  the.  stage.  It  is  not  merely  that 
Mile.  Patti,  with  her  limitless  command  of  her  pow- 
ers, can  infuse  into  every  phase  of  her  part  the  ut- 
most possible  expression,  but  she  enters  so  thorough- 
ly into  the  spirit  of  the  music,  and  into  the  business 
of  the  scene,  that  every  nuance  of  feeling  indicated  by 
the  orchestra  finds  a  reflex  in  her  face.  We  do  not 
speak  specially  of  her  singing,  because  it  would  be  a 
waste  of  time  to  find  fresh  words  of  eulogy,  nor  does 
it  imply  much  praise  to  record  that  the  vocal  valse 
"Ah  !  je  venx  vivre"  was  encored,  seeing  that  the 
same  compliment  was  paid  to  the  commonplace  ami 
unbcautiful  quartet  of  the  third  act.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  opera,  Mile.  Patti  sang  the  first  verse  of 
tJie  National  Hymn,  the  second  being  given  by  fe- 
male voices,  and  the  third  by  full  chorus,  and  with 
this  orthodo.x  exhibition  of  loyalty,  the  green  curtain 
fell  upon  the  operatic  season  of  18G7. 

Between  the  2nd  of  April  and  the  27th  of  July 
there  have  been  76  performances,  but  only  1.5  differ- 
ent operas  have  been  played.  The  most  popular  has 
been  "Faust,"  which  has  been  repeated  eleven  limes. 
Ne.xt  in  demand  have  been  the  new  operas  "Don 
Carlos"  and  "Romeo,"  each  of  which,  as  well  as 
"L'Africainc,"  the  last  accession  before  these,  has 
been  played  seven  times.  "II  Barblere,"  "Fra  Dia- 
volo,"  and  "Don  Giovanni"  have  each  been  given 
si.x  times,  and  all  the  rest  less  often.     So   that  Gou- 


nod still  remains  the  most  popular'com poser  at  Cov- 
ent Garden,  and  Verdi,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
significant  fact  that  no  opera  of  his  save,  "Don  Car- 
los" and  "Un  Ballo"  has  been  given,  is  waning  in 
public  favor.  The  great  and  distinguishing  feature 
of  Mr.  Gye's  opening  prospectus  was  the  aiinounce- 
ment  of  two  untried  operas,  one  of  which  was  at  that 
time  unperformed,  and  the  manager  merits  great 
praise  for  the  determination  which  he  has  shown  in 
keeping  faith  with  his  subscribers.  But  the  necessary 
rehearsals  have,  we  fear,  had  the  result  of  restricting 
the  reficrtoire  within  unusually  narrow  limits.  Thus 
we  have  not  heard  "L'Etoile  du  Nord,"  in  which 
Mile.  Patti  was  to  have  resumed  the  part  of  Catteri- 
na.  which  she  sustained  last  year,  nor  has  she  appear- 
ed, according  to  promise,  as  Elvira  in  "Puritani,"  nor 
has  "La  Gazza  Ladra,"  in  whieli  she  used  to  play 
Minetta  so  charmingly,  been  restored  to  the  stage. 
For  the  fisst  time,  too,  since  Mile.  Lucca  made  her 
debut  here,  has  she  failed  to  appear  iu  "Les  Hugue- 
nots," the  opera  in  which  the  little  lady  with  the 
large  voice  first  surprised  and  delighted  an  English 
audience.  "Lucrezia  Borgia,"  in  which  Mme.  Vikia 
failed  to  increase  her  suddenly-acquired  reputation  of 
last  year,  has  not  been  repeated,  although  announced; 
but  little  as  we  deplore  this  omission,  wo  legret  stilt 
less  "Fidelio,"  a  character  to  which  the  German  lady 
must,  with  all  due  respect  be  it  said,  personally,  at 
least,  be  singularly  ill  suited.  But  it  is  a  great  pity 
that  a  season  should  pass  by  at  Covent  Garden  with- 
out a  single  performance  of  either  "Guillaume  Tell," 
"Le  Prophete,"  or  "Robert  le  Diable."  merely  for 
want  of  a  tcnore  robusto.  From  counting  up  the 
omissions  turn  we,  however,  to  the  pleasanter  task  of 
referring,  in  the  briefest  terms,  to  what  has  been  ac- 
tually performed. 

Madame  Vilda  opened  the  season  on  the  2nd  of 
April  with  "Norma."  Her  voice  was  found  to  be  as 
naturally  magnificent,  or  nearly  so,  as  when  she  as- 
tonished the  iiabitue's  of  Covent-garden  last  year  ;  but 
there  was  a  provoking  absence  of  improvement  both 
in  her  singing  and  acting  that  augured  badly  for  her 
future.  Norma  was  most  admirably  supported  by 
Mme.  LemmenSiSherrington — a  highly-accomplish- 
ed singer  and  sound  musician,  whose  co-operation 
has  throughout  the  season  proved  invaluable.  She 
has  appeared  as  the  Countess  in  "Le  Nozze  di  Figa- 
ro," as  Elvira  in  "Masaniello,"  and  as  Inez  in  "L'- 
Africainc," besides  on  some  occasions  doing  duty  for 
AUIe.  Lucca  in  "Don  Carlos  ;"  and  in  every  charac- 
ter the  remarkable  excellence  of  her  singing  has  been 
universally  recognized.  ,  Norma  was  only  repeated 
three  times,  and  Mme.  Vilda  has  not  appeared  in  any 
other  character.  On  the  second  night  Mile.  Lucca 
made  her  rentre'e  as  Margherita  in  "Faust,"  and  she 
has  sung  unintermittingly  throughout  the  season  until 
the  last  night  but  one.  There  was  much  improve- 
ment perceptible  in  her  singing  in  such  operas  as 
"Faust"  and  "L'Africaine,"  but  she  still  lacks  the 
vocal  facility  to  do  justice  to  music  like  that  of  "Fra 
Diavolo"  and  "La  Favorita,"  while  her  treatment  of 
Mozart  in  "Le  Nozze  di  Figaro"  is  not  beyond  cavil. 
But  there  is  a  daring  sauciness  and  a  pretty  win- 
someness  of  manner  about  the  clever,  self  possessed 
little  lady,  which  beats  down  all  protest  and  laughs 
away  all  reproach.  Her  bright  impudence  in  the 
darling  costume  of  the  page  Cherubino  and  the  sug- 
gestive naivete  of  her  acting  m  the  bed-room  scene  of 
'•Fra  Diavolo"  would  alone  suffice  to  attract  all  Lon- 
dou  to  tlie  theatre.  But  in  the  new  part  of  the  Queen 
in  "Don  Carlos,"  the  new  opera  of  Verdi,  first  pro- 
duced on  the  4th  June,  Mile.  Lucca  proved  again 
that  she  has  tragic  as  well  as  comic  powers,  and  if 
the  music  lay  within  her  grasp,  Elizabetta  would  be 
as  effective  a  character  as  Gretchen.  In  "L'Afri- 
caine" a  Signor  Cotogni  made  his  de'hut  as  Nelusko. 
He  has  since  tried  his  strength  as  Figaro  in  "II  Bar- 
blere," and  as  Don  Giovanni,  but  although  he  has  a 
capital  voice,  considerable  facilit}',  and  an  apparent- 
ly unlimited  amount  of  selfcontidence,  he  has  failed 
to  make  good  his  claim  to  be  considered  a  fair  sub- 
stitute for  M.  Faure.  A  M.  Petit,  who  came  out  as 
Mephistophiles,  his  original  character,  has,  in  "Don 
Carlos"  and  "Romeo,"  sustained  important  parts 
with  more  success,  and  Signor  Bagagiolo's  noble 
bass  voice  we  have  already  referred  to  above  For 
the  same  reason  we  need  say  no  more  about  Signor 
Mario,  who  has  appeared  in  "Faust,"  "Un  Ballo," 
and  "Don  Giovanni,"  as  well  as  in  "Romeo  and  Ju- 
liet." Signor  Naudin  lias  proved  serviceable  in 
"L'Africaine"  and  "Don  Carlos,"  but  his  voice  has 
become  more  nnsympalheiic  than  ever,  and  he  is  not 
very  superior  to  Signori  NeriBaraldi,  Fancelli,  and 
Marino,  the  sccondi  tenori  of  the /(wi/ie.  Mr.  Gj'o  is 
sadly  in  want  of  a  good  tenor  and  a  capable  contral- 
to, i\Ille.  Morensi,  in.spite  of  her  fitie  voice  and  ]>er- 
son,  being  quite  unfit  to  undertake  all  the  duties  that 
<levolve  upon  her.  Mine.  Fricci,  who  came  out  in 
"Un  Ballo,"  made  considerable  impression  by  her 
d.ashing   singing    of  the  Princess   EboU's  songs   in 


"Don  Carlos,"  .ind  resumed  with  success  her  char- 
acter of  Anna  in  "Don  Giovanni."  In  Signor  Gra- 
ziani  Covent  Garden  has  the  most  lusciously  beauti- 
ful baritone  of  the  da}' ;  and  if  the  singer  and  actor 
were  at  all  comparable  lo  the  voice,  every  new  char- 
acter would  be  a  new  success.  Signor  Graziani 
found  in  "Don  Carlos"  a  character,  Don  Rodrigo, 
whose  music  lay  charmingly  for  his  means,  and  to 
him,  therefore,  fell  the  lion's  share  of  the  applause. 
Of  Mile.  Patti  we  need  only  say  that,  besides  Juliet, 
she  lias  appeared  in  "La  Sonnambula,"  "Lucia," 
and  "II  Barbiere,"  her  rentre'e  in  the  latter  opera  on 
the  4th  of  May  being  the  first  great  night  of  the  sea- 
son. The  other  exceptionally  brilliant  nights  were 
on  the  nth  of  July,  when  "Komeo"  was  produced, 
and  the  15tb,  when  the  Sultan  came  in  state  to  wit- 
ness "Masaniello." 


(From  tlie  Telegraph,  Aug,  3J. 

Her  Majesty's  Theatre. 

On  reference  to  the  grandiloquent  prospectus  is- 
sued by  Mr.  Mapleson  in  April  last,  we  are  struck  by 
the  number  of  promises  not  performed.  It  was  by 
the  revival  of  grand  masterpieces,  which  the  lethargy 
of  his  predecessors  had  suffered  to  fall  into  compara- 
tive oblivion,  that  the  present  impresario  restored  in 
great  measure  the  prestiije  which  tlie  old  house  for- 
merly possessed By  following  out  this    plan   he 

could  eventually  convert  Her  Majesty's  Theatre  into 
a  temple  for  the  celebration  of  music — a  holy  place 
to  which  connoisseurs  would  make  pilgrimages,  not 
only  from  all  districts  of  London,  but  from  all  pans 
of  Europe.  That  we  are  not  imagining  impossibili- 
ties we  can  prove  by  adducing  the  revival  of  "Me- 
dea" two  years  ago,  when  several  of  the  descendants 
of  Cherubini  travelled  long  distances  on  purpose  to 
be  present  at  an  event  which  they  regarded  as  of  the 
greatest  importance.  "Medea,"  a  work  but  rarely 
given  in  Germany,  even  in  the  best  directed  theatres, 
was  the  great  operatic  event  of  1865,  and  it  was  wor- 
thily followed  up  last  year  by  "II  Seraglio,"  and 
"Iphigenie  en  Tauride."  It  was  ominous,  we 
thought,  that  in  the  voluminous  prospectus  of  the 
season  just  closed,  neither  Mozart's  lively  comedy 
nor  Gluck's  sombre  tragedy  was  included,  but  en  re- 
vanche many  other  interesting  revivals  were  promis- 
ed. Spontini's  "Vestale,"  already  announced  for  the 
preceding  year,  was  again  positively  advertised,  even 
the  cast  being  given  ;  "La  Donna  del  Lago"  was 
for  the  second  time  held  out  for  our  expectation  ;  and 
"Guillaume  Tell"  was  to  be  given  for   the  first  time 

in  its  integrity 

Mr.  Mapleson  seems  to  have  imagined  that  Verdi 
would  please  better  than  Spontini  or  Gluck,  so  both 
the  operas  by  the  composer  of  young  Italy  promised 
in  the  prospectus  have  been  produced — and  both  have 
failed.  "I  Lombard!,"  brought  out  on  the  second 
night  of  the  season,  was  practically  a  novelty.  It 
had  been  suffei'ed  to  sleep  for  fifteen  years,  and  when 
it  was  roused  it  woke  to  find  itself,,  like  Rip  Van 
Winkle,  in  the  midst  of  a  new  generation  that  knew 
it  not.  They  laughed  at  its  long  beard,  and  scoffed 
at  the  pain  in  its  "elle-bow."  They  wislied  that  the 
Lombards  had  never  gone  to  the  "first  crusade,"  or, 
having  gone  to  Jericho,  that  tiiey  had  remained  there. 
The  opera-goers  of  1867  care  nothing  about  the  semi- 
religious,  semi-incestuous  story  that  occupied  the  at- 
tention.of  the  enslaved  young  Italy  of  1840;  and 
they  have  heard  loo  much  high-class  music  to  listen 
with  patience  to  the  noisy  tunes  that  were  written  for 
the  amusement  of  the  hour.  "La  Fozza  del  destino,', 
a  better  opera,  fared  even  worse.  Brought  out  on 
Saturday  the  22nd  of  June,  in  the  very  height  of  the 
season,  and  received  on  the  first  night  by  a  crowded 
house,  with  every  sign  of  enthusiastic  delight,  it  drew 
hut  a  scant  audience  on  the  second,  and  a  third  per- 
formance closed  its  brief  career 

Altogether,  there  have  been  only  fifty-four  repre- 
sentations, in  the  course  of  which  eighteen  operas 
have  been  played.  In  almost  all  of  them  Mdlle. 
Tietjens  has  taken  the  principal  part,  still  maintain- 
ing her  supremacy  among  the  lyric  actresses  of  the 
day.  In  the  "Nozze  di  Figaro,"  which  opened  the 
season,  and  in  the  "Trovatore,"  which  closed  it,  she 
was  equally  admirable,  and  between  these  two  ex- 
tremes she  has  sung  in  music  of  every  school.  In  the 
ultr.a-Italian  style  of  "I  Lombardi"  and  "La  Forza  ;" 
in  the  dramatic  and  essentially  French  music,  albeit 
a  German  wrote  it,  "Huguenots  ;"  in  the  thoroughlv 
Teutonic  and  national  works  of  Weber,  "Der  Frei- 
schiitz"  and  "Oberon  ;"  and  in»the  grandest  of  all 
operas  of  any  and  every  nation,  "Fidelio;"  Mile. 
Tietjens  has  been  alike  capable  and  alike  earnest.  In 
undertaking  the  character  of  Pamina,  subordinate  in 
attractiveness  perhaps  to  that  of  the  Queen  of  Night, 
in  "Die  Zauberflote,"  she  not  only  added  a  remark- 
ably well-fitting  part  to  her  rp;)o7o/?T,  but  showed  a 
spirit  which  might  be  imitated  to  advantage  by  other 
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singera.  But  "Medea"  still  remains  her  grandest  im- 
personation, and,  as  we  remarked  on  Friday  last,  in 
noticing  its  performance,  it  is  much  to  be  regretted 
that  the  opera  was  only  given  once,  and  then  on  one 
of  the  cheap  nights,  instead  of  during  the  regular  sea- 
son. Mile.  Tietjens  has  had  no  rival  in  her  special 
line  except  a  Mile.  Giacconi,  a  good  singer,  but  with 
a  voice,  alas  !  by  no  means  fresh,  who  appeared  three 
times  as  Lucrezia  Borgia,  but  in  no  other  character. 
In  this  opera  Mile.  Trebelli  made  her  rentrge  for  the 
season,  singing  the  tuneful  music  of  MaflSo  Orsini  as 
it  has  never  been  sung  since  "Alboni  the  Great."  A 
voice  of  luscious  quality  Mme.  Trebelli  uses  with  the 
most  consummate  skill,  always  being  equal  to  any 
music,  however  difficult,  and  always  ready  to  under- 
take any  part,  however  small.  Although  she  is  the 
best  Arsace,  without  any  exception  whatever,  who 
has  trod  the  stage  in  our  generation,  "Semiramide" 
has  never  once  been  given,  nor  has  she  had  any  very 
prominent  part  to  fill.  Mme.  Trebelli's  best  charac- 
ters have  been  Fatima,  whose  songs  she  sings  de- 
lightfully in  "Oberon,"  and  Preziosilla  in  "La  For- 
7.a ;"  but  she  deserves  special  praise  for  again  appear- 
ing as  one  of  the  three  Damigelle  in  "Flauto  Magi- 
co,"  in  which  opera  it  is  her  lot  always  to  sing  in 
company  with  the  two  most  discordant  voices  that 
ever  tormented  human  ears.  Mme.  Demeric-La- 
blache  has  had  considerable  experience  of  the  stage, 
and,  in  the  absence  of  Mme.  Trebelli,  has  been  of 
use  to  the  management.  In  tenors  the  company  has 
been  very  rich.  The  most  highly  gifted  and  the 
most  popular  has  been  Signer  Mongini,  who  has 
been  present  all  the  season,  and  who  has  taken  part 
in  almost  every  opera.  He  has,  beyond  all  compari^ 
son,  the  finest  tenor  voice  in  Europe,  splendidly  full 
and  round  in  tone,  and  perfectly  equal  in  power. 
Throughout  its  extensive  compass  the  voice  is  capa- 
ble of  obeying  every  bidding  of  its  fortunate  possess- 
or. Signer  Mongini,  too,  has  a  warm,  passionate 
style  of  singing  and  much  dramatic  feeling.  Unfor- 
tunately, he  is  frequently  carried  away  by  his  emo- 
tion, and  forces  a  voice  that  needs  no  forcing.  If  he 
would  but  moderate  his  energy  he  would  be  the  finest 
male  singer  of  the  time.  He  surprised  all  his  admir- 
ers last  Tuesday  by  the  sobriety  of  his  declamation 
in  "Medea,"  but  "II  Trovatore"  is  still  the  opera  in 
which  he  appears  to  most  advantage.  He  has  found 
a  tolerably  efficient  aide  in  Signor  Tasea,  who  may 
he  described  by  the  old  formula  Vox  et  -pratterea  nihil. 
Mr.  Hohler  has  manifested  his  good  nature  by  un- 
dertaking subordinate  parts,  and  replacing  at  short 
notice  other  singers.  But  he  does  not  study  suffi- 
ciently to  do  justice  to  his  voice,  the  sweet  quality  of 
which  excites  expectations  that  are  too  seldom  grati- 
fied. The  most  accomplished  of  the  tenors  engaged, 
and  also  the  most  useful,  has  been  Signor  Gardoni, 
whose  co-operation  in  such  operas  as  "II  Flauto 
Magico"  and  "Faust"  has  been  of  the  utmost  value. 
Mr.  Santley's  repertoire  is  as  large  as  that  of  Mile. 
Tietjens  and  Signor  Mongini,  while  he  is  infinitely 
more  artistic  than  the  gentleman  with  whom  we  have 
coupled  him  ;  and  he  is  as  ready  as  Mme.  Trebelli 
to  accept  any  part,  however  small.  Thus  he  gives 
new  force  to  the  comparatively  slight  character  of 
Nevers  in  "Les  Huguenots  ;"  undertakes  buffo  parts, 
such  as  Leporello  and  Papageno  ;  sings  the  arduous 
music  of  Pizarro  in  "Fidelio"  with  a  power  that  has 
not  been  rivalled  of  late  years,  and  enacts  Creon  in 
"Medea,"  the  ideal  of  a  classic  Tfpavvos,  with  sus- 
tained dignity  and  magnificent  effect.  No  style  is 
strange  to  him,  and  he  is  invariably  as  perfect  in  his 
part  as  though  he  had  been  singing  nothing  else  all 
.  tlie  season.  If  Signor  Gassier's  voice  is  not  compar- 
able to  that  of  our  English  baritone,  he  at  least  is 
equally  capable  and  ready,  while  Signor  Foil,  a 
young  basso,  promises  to  attain  a  high  position  on  the 
stage;  and  Signor  Bossi  is  most  satisfactory  in  parts 
of  secondary  importance.  A  word  of  praise  must  be 
spared  for  Mr.  Lyall,  who  has  displayed  much  tal- 
ent in  many  subordin.ite  tenor  parts,  while  Herr  Ko- 
kitansky's  noble  voice  has  been  heard  in  several 
which  but  for  him  would  have  been  impracticable. 
Besides  Sarastro,  in  "II  Flauto  Magico,"  H  Com- 
mendalore,  in  "Don  Giovanni,"  &c.,  be  has,  for  the 
first  time,  impersonated  Falstaff  in  Nicolai's  "Lustige 
Weiber  von  Windsor,"  and  has  been,  in  every  re- 
spect, a  great  improvement  on  his  predecessor,  Signor 
Junca.  Signor  Pandolfini  may  be  dismissed  without 
regret,  and  the  seconde  donne  ;"  Mile.  Bauermeister, 
who  has  a  fresh,  pleasant  voice,  is  the  only  one  who 
need  be  particularly  mentioned. 

But  all  these  artistes,  most  excellent  as  the  major- 
ity of  them  are,  would  not,  it  is  to  be  feared,  have 
saved  the  season,  bad  not  a  young  prima  donna,  with 
a  lovely  voice,  great  cultivation,  a  most  prepossess- 
ing appearance,  and  with  the  distinction  of  manner 
which  we  instinctively  associate  with  high  breeding, 
arrived  upon  the  scone,  and  saved  the  fortunes  of  the 
bouse.     Although  Mile.  Nilsson  made   her  debut  in 


"La  Traviata,"  an  opera  which  is  eminently  distaste- 
ful to  many,  and  which  was  used  up  by  the  little  la- 
dy, who  first  brought  it  to  this  country,  the  success 
of  the  fair  Swedish  singer  was  from  the  first  evening 
assured.  It  was  at  once  perceived  that  there  was 
some  trifling  French  blemishes  in  her  manner  of 
singing,  and  that  she  had  not  much  dramatic  intensi- 
ty, but  nevertheless,  the  charming  quality  of  her 
voice,  the  perfection  of  her  vocalization,  and  the 
charm  of  her  manner,  instantly  seized  the  popular 
taste,  and  she  maintained  the  advantage  thus  easily 
gained  until  the  very  end  of  the  season.  In  Marga- 
retta  and  Donna  Elvira  she  did  not  enhance  her  rep- 
utation ;  but  she  sang  the  two  grand  airs  of  the  Queen 
of  Night  in  "Die  Zauberfiote"  in  admirable  style, 
and  found  in  "Martha"  the  character  best  adapted 
for  the  favorable  display  of  all  her  personal  and  ac- 
quired gifts.  Mr.  Mapleson  is,  indeed,  fortunate. 
Two  years  ago  he  suddenly  secured  the  presence  of 
Mile.  lima  de  Murska,  an  erratic  singer,  who,  for 
some  strange  reason,  drew  crowds  to  his  house  ;  and 
he  has  now  replaced  her  by  another  soprano  sfogato 
of  vastly  greater  merit. 

Without  the  hearty  co-operation  of  an  experienced, 
cultivated,  and  indefatigable  musician  like  Signor 
Arditi,  such  performances  as  those  of  "Fidelio"  and 
"Medea"  would  have  been  simply  impossible.  He 
drilled  the  orchestra  into  a  state  of  great  proficiency, 
while  the  chorus  is  the  best  that  has  been  heard  on 
any  London  stage  in  our  recollection. 

Royal  Academy  of  Music.  At  the  concert  re- 
cently held  under  Herr  Otto  Goldschmidt's  direction, 
the  programme  consisted  chiefly  of  the  MS.  works  of 
the  pupils,  among  them  being  an  overture  in  C  ma- 
jor by  Mr.  Alwyn,  a  pianoforte  sonata  by  Master 
Shakespeare,  who  played  the  first  movement  of  it, 
and  several  vocal  pieces.  The  prizes  were  distribu- 
ted by  Lady  Wilton,  and  the  Earl  of  Wilton  gave  a 
well-deserved  meed  of  praise  to  Dr.  Bennett  and  Herr 
Goldschmidt,  for  the  energetic  way  in  which  they 
have  presided  over  the  Academy. 


Paris. 

Pakis  Conservatoike.  A  writer  in  the  France 
Musicale,  writing  on  the  recent  examination  for  the 
annual  prizes  at  the  Paris  Music  School,  remarks  on 
the  small  proportion  of  pupils  with  tenor  voices. 
This  year  there  were  a  dozen  baritones  and  basses, 
but  only  three  or  four  tenors.  Two  of  the  former, 
MM.  Maurel  and  Gaillard,  gained  the  first  prizes  for 
singing.  Among  the  tenors  M.  Victor,  who  only  re- 
ceived an  "accessit,"  is  said  by  the  writer  to  have  a 
very  pure  and  delicious  voice,  giving  great  promise 
for  the  future.  The  young  ladies'  voices  are  describ- 
ed as  being  even  better  than  usual.  Mile.  Brunet-La- 
fleur  taking  the  first  prize.  In  the  pianoforte  classes 
the  jury  had  to  choose  from  fifty-four  candidates — 
eighteen  gentlemen  and  thirty-six  young  ladies. 
Among  both  sexes  the  excellence  was  so  great  that 
they  adjudged  three  first  prizes  to  the  gentlemen, 
MM.  Corbaz,  Rerthemel,  and  Rambourg,  and  five  to 
the  ladies,  Miles.  Wilden,  Krazinska,  Miiller,  Ccev- 
ret  and  Lacroix.  In  the  Opera  Comiqne  the  sterner 
sex  again  were  outnumbered,  in  fact  this  undue  pre- 
ponderance of  ladies  seems  to  be  the  case  in  nearly 
all  the  classes.  The  pieces  selected  for  performance 
by  each  of  the  pianoforte  students  were  Hiller's  con- 
certo in  F  minor,  for  the  ladies,  and  Chopin's  second 
concerto,  in  the  same  key,  for  the  gentlemen.  Of 
the  successful  candidates  M.  Gaillard  and  Mile.  De- 
rasse  are  to  go  to  the  Opera-Comique,  and  M.  Mau- 
rel to  the  Grand  Opera  House. 

The  Paris  School  op  Sacred  Music  held  its 
anniversary  on  the  26th  ult.,  when  a  diploma  of 
"Chapel  Master,"  awarded  by  the  Government,  was 
given  to  one  of  the  pupils.  The  vocal  musie  per- 
formed was  selected  from  the  works  of  the  great  mas- 
ters of  the  IStb,  16th  and  17th  centuries,  and  the  pi- 
anoforte students  played  two  of  Beethoven's  concer- 
tos. 

Musical  Prizes.  An  announcement  has  just 
been  made  by  the  Minister  of  Fine  Arts,  at  Paris, 
which  has  considerable  interest  for  French  composers 
and  indirectly  for  English  musicians,  as  we  may  hope 
that  our  own  Government  will,  in  time,  be  induced 
to  hold  out  similar  encouragement  to  the  profession. 
It  has,  we  understand,  been  decided  to  offer  three 
prizes  in  the  course  of  next  year,  open  only  to 
Frenchmen.  The  first,  in  connection  with  the  Impe- 
rial Opera-house  will  consist  of  a  double  prize,  one 
for  a  poem  in  three  acts,  and  the  other  for  its  musi- 
cal setting,  which  will  bo  represented  at  the  Opera. 
The  second,  in  connection  with  the  Opera  Comique, 
will  be  a  prize  for  the  best  setting  of  a  comic  opera 
in  three  acts,  the  libretto  to  be  chosen  by  the   direct- 


or ;  and  the  third,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Theatre 
Lyrique,  will  be  a  prize  for  the  best  opera,  the  choice 
of  libretto,  and  of  the  form,  being  left  to  the  candi- 
dates. Each  of  the  prize  works  will  be  performed 
within  twelve  months  from  the  date  of  adjudication 
at  the  respective  theatres,  the  directors  of  which  will 
give  a  portion  of  the  prize  money — Choir. 

M.  Offenbach's  new  work,  Rohinson  Cnisoc,  will  bo 
performed  at  the  Opera-Comique  towards  the  end  of 
September. 

The  intended  series  of  "Historical  Concerts"  at  the 
Paris  Exhibition  will  not  j'e  given,  owing  to  a  dis- 
agreement between  the  Musical  Committee  and  the 
Imperial  Commission. 

Mile.  Nilsson  is  to  sing  in  a  new  opera,  "Les  Blu- 
ets," by  M.  Cohen,  before  she  goes  to  the  Grand  Op- 
era to  take  the  part  of  Ophelia  in  the  "Hamlet"  of 
M.  A.  Thomas. 

The  boarding  which  encases  the  facade  of  the 
Grand  Opera,  Paris,  was  to  fall  on  the  l.'ith  inst. 
The  crowning  in  bronze  of  the  building  has  been 
transported  from  the  Champ-de-Mars,  where  it  was 
exposed  ;  the  busts  of  composers  had  been  placed  in 
their  niches ;  and  on  the  brown  marble  could  now  he 
read  the  foUoying  names  in  letters  of  gold  :  Monte- 
verde.  Durante,  Jomelli,  Monsigny,  Gre'try,  Sacchi- 
ni,  Lesueur,  Beaton,  Boieldieu,  He'rold,  Donizetti, 
Verdi,  Paesiello,  Piccini,  Phillidor,  Rousseau,  Cam- 
pra,  Cambert,  Adam,  Bellini,  Weljer,  Nicolo,  Me'- 
hul,  Cherubini.  These  are  only  a  tithe  of  the  names 
to  be  afterwards  added.  By  the  way,  La  France  Mu- 
sicale is  scornful  of  all  the  other  Parisian  papers  for 
mis-spelling  the  names  in  the  foregoing  list.  "In- 
stead of  Boieldieu,"  says  La  France,  "they  have  put 
put  Boieldieu,  with  a  trema  on  the  first  i ;  from  Pic- 
cinni  they  have  taken  away  an  n ;  lastly,  instead  of 
Paisiello,  they  have  written  Paesiello  !"  The  last 
fault  is  perpetuated  on  the  stone  itself,  whence  the 
names  are  simply  copied.  As  for  Piccini's  name, 
La  France's  correction  recalls  the  optional  orthogra- 
phy of  Mr.  Weller.  But  while  La  France  is  so  par- 
ticular about  putting  everything  down  "with  a  Wee," 
how  comes  he  to  overlook  Che'rubini  with  an  acute 
accent  ? — Athenmum. 


Wiesbaden.  The  Athenceum  has  the  following 
from  one  generally  cautious  on  the  subject  of  Ger- 
man music : 

Herr  Reinecke's  opera,  "Konig  Manfred,"  was 
produced  at  Wiesbaden  the  night  before  last  (July 
the  26th),  with  most  complete  and  genuine  success. 
It  is,  indeed,  a  very  fine  work,  and  quite  surprised 
me.  I  had  not  the  least  expectation  that  he  would 
put  forth  anything  like  the  dramatic  power  which  his 
opera  evinces.  It  is  a  great  five-act  tragedy,  with 
ballet,  &c.  Much  of  the  recitative  is  accompanied 
after  the  modern  fashion,  hut  admirably  accompan- 
ied, and  for  the  most  part  well  expressed.  The  cho. 
ruses  and  _/fno/e  are  vigorous  and  eflfective.  There  is 
no  lack  of  graceful  melody,  well  written  for  the 
voices.  The  orchestra  is  admirably  treated  through- 
out. The  prelude  to  the  fifth  act,  for  stringed  instru- 
ments only,  con  sordini,  is  exquisitely  beautiful,  and 
was  encored  with  enthusiasm.  On  the  whole,  I  have 
heard  very  few  productions  of  dramatic  music  within 
the  last  ten  years  that  have  given  me  anything  like 
the  pleasure  and  satisfaction  af  "Konig  Manfred." 

Florence.  The  People's  Concerts  at  the  Pagli- 
ano  Theatre  have  met  with  a  degree  of  success  sur- 
passing all  expectations.  They  were  established  on 
the  17th  May  last.  The  orchestra,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Cavaliere  Mabellini,  consists  of  a  hundred 
picked  musicians.  Among  the  works  that  have 
pleased  most  have  been  Beethoven's  Septet,  and  C 
minor  Symphony ;  Mendelssohn's  overture  to  A 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream  ;  the  Tannhauser  march  ; 
Beethoven's  Kreutzer  Sonata;  and  Meyerbeer's 
overture  to  Strnensee. 

Liszt's  Oratorio,  Christ,  was  executed  at  Rome  on 
the  6th  ult.,  in  the  "Hall  of  Dante." 


The  Italian  musical  journals  announce  that  Signor 
Federigo  Eicci  is  engaged  on  a  new  opera  huffa, 
which  is,  probably,  to  be  entitled  "Don  Chischiotte  e 
Sanzio  Pancia," — that  Signora  Doria  has  been  sing- 
ing in  "Lucia,"  at  the  San  Carlo,  Naples,  with  Sig- 
nor Castelli,  a  tenor  from  whom  much  may  be  ex- 
pected—that Signor  Miceli  has  received  a  commission 
to  write  an  opera  on  the  taking  story  of  "Belshaz- 
zar's  Feast," — that  Signor  Schira  is  at  work  on  a 
five-act  opera,  entitled  "Lea,"  and  that  Signor  Boc- 
colini  is  to  be  looked  to  as  a  rising  baritone. 
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Weimak.  The  operatic  season  is  over,  and  the 
artists  are  reposing  from  their  labors.  The  holidays 
of  the  orchestra,  however,  have  not  been  of  long  du- 
ration, for  the  members  ot  that  body  were  ordered  to 
co-operate  at  the  Meiningen  Musical  Festival,  and 
they  have,  also,  to  perform  at  the  Wartburg  Jubilee, 
when  the  Abbe'  Franz  Liszt's  Elizabeth  will  be  execu- 
ted, under  the  personal  direction  of  the  composer. 
The  only  novelty  in  the  way  of  opera  lately  was  M. 
Aime  Maillart's  romantic  opera  of  Lara.  It  was  not 
particularly  successful,  and  is  not  likely  to  hold  a 
permanent  place  in  the  repertory.  There  were  grand 
doings,  on  the  2nd  June,  to  celebrate  the  "Golden 
Jubilee,"  as  it  is  termed,  of^Professor  Johann  Gott- 
lob  Topfer's  official  career.  This  celebrated  writer 
on  the  theory  of  the  organ,  and  famous  organist,  was 
born  on  the  4th  December,  1791,  at  Niederrosla, 
near  Weimar.  The  King  of  Prussia,  Wilhelm  I. 
conferred  upon  him  the  Order  of  the  Crown  ;  Queen 
Augusta  of  Prussia,  a  former  pupil  of  his,  made  a 
valuable  present  to  the  Ttjpfer-Fund,  established  for 
assisting  poor  and  talented  Seminarists  in  Weimar 
and  Eisenach  to  pursue  their  studies  on  the  organ; 
the  Grand-Duchess  Sophie  of  Weimar  consented  to 
become  the  patroness  of  the  Fund,  and  promised  a 
considerable  yearly  addition  to  it ;  his  Royal  High- 
ness the  Grand-Duke,  Carl  Alexander,  presented 
with  his  own  hand  the  Knight's  Cross,  first  division, 
of  the  Weimar  Order  of  the  Falcon  to  the  respected 
hero  of  the  Festival ;  the  corporation  of  Weimar  pre- 
sented him  with  the  freedom  of  their  city  ;  the  church 
authorities  raised  his  salary  as  organist ;  and  the 
University  of  Jena  bestowed  the  honorary  diploma  of 
Doctor  on  him  for  his  having  been  the  first  to  pro- 
pound a  scientific  theory  on  organ  building.  The 
various  teachers  in  the  Duchy  offered  him  a  magnifi- 
cent Album,  containing  an  account  of  all  the  princi- 
pal forms  of  the  organ.  They  made  him,  also,  a 
valuable  present.  Herr  Kiihn,  a  bookseller,  gave 
him  a  similar  work,  only  of  smaller  dimensions.  At 
the  ceremony  in  the  Seminary,  Herr  Mohnhaupt  de- 
livered a  most  successful  speech  in  honor  of  the  vet- 
eran musician,  while  the  teachers  and  pupils  offered 
him  a  number  of  handsome  presents.  At  a  grand 
repast  that  took  place  afterwards,  Herr  Topfer  was 
almost  overwhelmed  by  an  avalanche  of  complimen- 
tary toasts.  The  proceedings  were  brought  to  a 
close,  the  next  day,  by  a  grand  concert  of  sacred  mu- 
sic, under  the  direction  of  Herr  Miiller-Hartung.  It 
was  expected  that  Herr  Topfer  would  have  delighted 
his  hearers  by  extemporizing,  for  he  is  noted  as  an 
extempore  performer,  but  contented  himself  with 
playing  the  organ  part  in  his  cantata.  Die  Orgehoeihe. 
The  choruses  were  brilliantly  sung  by  the  members 
of  the  Singacademie,  who  gave,  also,  Liszt's  "  Vater- 
unser,"  and  Christopher  Buch's  Motet,  "Ich  lasse 
dich  nicht."  The  solos  were  confided  to  Mme.  Wet- 
tig-Weissenborn,  Dr.  Dittenberger,  Herren  Zech  and 
Thiene.  The  last-named  gentleman  sang,  moreover, 
Mendelssohn's  air,  "So  ihr  mich  von  Herzen  sucht." 
The  organ  part  in  Liszt's  "  Vaterunser,"  as  well  as  in 
the  immortal  "Hallelujah"  from  Handel's  Messiah, 
which  Herr  Topfer  had  arranged  for  a  chorus  of 
male  voices  and  concertante  organ,  was  played  by 
Herr  GoHschalg,  who  performed,  in  addition,  Herr 
Topfer's  most  difficult  organ  composition,  an  unpub- 
lished Concert  Fantasia  on  the  choral,  "Mache  dich, 
mein  Geist,  bereit."  Herr  Werner,  another  pupil  of 
Herr  Topfer's,  performed  the  Concert-Fantasia,  high- 
ly interesting  from  a  contrapuntal  point  of  view, 
"Was  mein  Gott  will  g'scheh  allzeit." 

Meiningen.  At  the  approaching  "Tonkfinstler- 
versammlung,"  or  Meeting  of  Musical  Artists,  the 
works  performed  will  be  :  "Was  man  auf  den  Ber- 
gen hort,"  Liszt ;  Symphony,  Lassen  ;  Symphony, 
E.  Hoi  (conductor  at  Utrecht)  ;  Overture,  E.  BUch- 
ner;  "Nirvana,"  Hans  von  Biilow  ;  Overture  to  Ti- 
?non  o/'4«A«i,  E.  von  Mihalovich  (Pestb)  ;  Trio  for 
Pianoforte,  Violin  and  Violoncello,  F.  Prager  ;  the 
23rd  Psalm,  "Die  Seligkeiten,"  and  "Die  Drei  Zig- 
euner,"  Liszt;  "Sappho,"  vocal  scena,  R.  Volk- 
mann ;  Violin  Concerto,  Damrosch  ;  Pianoforte 
Concerto,  with  Orchestra,  F.  Kiel ;  Duet  for  Sopra- 
no and  Tenor  from  the  opera,  Koiiiq  Sigurd,  and  bal- 
lad ;  "Helge's  Treue,"  Draseke  ;  Duet  for  two  Pi- 
anofortes, A.  Deprosse  ;  Duets,  Cornelius ;  Songs, 
Damrosch  and  Lassen  ;  in  the  way  of  older  works, 
there  will  be  compositions  by  Me'hul,  Beethoven,  Seb. 
Bach,  Berlioz,  Schumann;  while  the  sacred  music 
will  be  contributed  by  Palestrina,  Clari,  Fabio,  Pe- 
rez, Seb.  Bach,  and  Priitorius.  "The  artists  engaged 
are  Miles.  Emilie  Wigand,  Clara  Martini,  Spohr, 
Emmy  Heinz  :  Herren  Damrosch,  Sgambati,  Von 
Mude,  Lassen,  K(Jmpel,F.  Griitzmacher,  Hohldampf, 
Fessler,  Ellers,  Richter,  Deprosse,  and  Seidel. 

Zurich.  The  grand  Festival  of  the  Confederation 
has  gone  off  most  brilliantly.    It  was  under  the  di- 


rection of  Herr  Hegar.  The  soloists  were  Miles. 
Borchard,  and  Wagner,  Herren  Stockhausen, 
Schneider,  and  Jean  Becker.  The  programme  in- 
cluded among  other  works,  Bach's  "Magnificat," 
Bruch's  scenes  from  the  Frilhjof  Saga  ;  Handel's  J«- 
das  Maccahoeus  ;  overture  to  Beethoven's  Leonore; 
Mendelssohn's^Violin  Concerto;  Schubert's  Sympho- 
ny in  C  major  ;  Sonata  by  Rust ;  scenes  from  Gluck's 
Iphigenia  in  Aulis  ;  and  songs  by  Schubert,  Schu- 
mann, Brahms,  and  Kirchner. 
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BOSTON,  AUGUST  31.  1867. 

Our  Music  Pages.  With  the  last  number  the 
"Saint  Paul"  of  Mendelssohn  (Vocal  and  Piano 
Score)  was  completed.  Having  run  so  long  upon 
great  choral  works,  we  now  propose  to  alternate  and 
give  something  for  our  piano-playing  readers.  Ac- 
cordingly we  commence  to-day  the  publication  of 
Mendelssohn's  "Songs  wiTiiouT  Words"  (TJed- 
er  ohne  Worte),  and  mean  to  continue  the  same,  four 
pages  at  a  time,  throughout  the  Seven  Sets  of  six 
Songs  each. 


Bach's  Sacred  Works.— His  Magnificat  des- 
cribed by  Robert  Franz. 

Unquestionably  the  world  is  slow  to  seek  or 
desire  acquaintance  with  Sebastian  Bach.  That 
fugues  played  on  full  organ,  with  so  little  "of 
marked  accent  in  the  entering  of  the  parts, 
should  not  be  clear  to  many,  is  not  strange.  But 
even  our  miscellaneous  audiences  have  owned  the 
power  and  beauty  of  some  of  his  violin  pieces 
rendered  by  a  master  hand  ;  and  now  and  then 
a  sacred  Aria,  sung  with  style  and  feeling,  has 
reached  the  general  heart  almost.  We  know  too 
by  report  of  the  deep  impression  which  his  Pas- 
sion music  and  great  Mass  in  B  minor  have  pro- 
duced wherever  they  have  been  performed  in 
Germany,  and  even  in  London.  Here  they  have 
been  scarcely  called  for.  There  is  among  us,  it 
is  undeniable,  a  certain  dread  of  Bach  ;  his  en- 
trance in  a  concert  room  is  shrunk  from,  and  the 
very  name  a  bugbear ;  though  a  very  considera- 
ble minority  even  here  are  getting  rather  deeply 
smitten  with  the  love  of  him. 

We  verily  believe  that  this  avoidance  is  not 
founded  in  any  intrinsic  lack  of  truly  human,  in- 
teresting qualities  in  Baeh's  music  ;  for  those  who 
know  him  know  that  there  is  no  Art  so  sincere^ 
so  full  of  heartfelt  piety,  so  sound  and  whole- 
some, so  winning  on  acquaintance,  as  this  Art  of 
his,  which  so  few  learn  to  read.  We  verily  be- 
lieve that  it  is  owing  to  the  whole  direction  of 
our  past  musical  education,  which  has  pampered 
us  with  what  is  highly-colored,  highly  spiced, 
sensational,  and  not  formed  in  us  either  the  phys- 
ical Cby  the  ear),  the  mental  or  the  moral  habit 
of  perception  for  this  complex,  seemingly  impas- 
sive polyphonic  style  of  writing.  We  need  to  be 
prepared  for  it ;  not  necessarily  by  scientific 
study,  but  by  beginning  with  the  most  apprecia- 
ble, a  little  at  a  time,  say  a  few  four-part  Cho- 
rals, and  so  gradually  bringing  our  hearts  into 
rapport  with  the  style  and  spirit.  It  was  even  so 
in  Germany,  until  Mendelssohn  brought  out  the 
Passionsmiisik. 

We  scarcely  dare  to  hope  that  any  of  our  So- 
cieties or  musical  educators  (it  is  of  no  use  to 
speak  of  "managers")  will  seriously  undertake  a 
Bach  Oratorio  or  Cantata  yet  awhile.  And  yet 
we  know  the  subject  has  been  mooted  in  our 
Handel  and  Haydn   Society,   and   earnestly  by 


some  of  them  in  view  of  their  triennial  Festival 
of  next  May.  Of  course  such  music  is  not  "pop- 
ular," and  perhaps  never  will  be.  But  a  great 
musical  Societ)',  with  an  avowed  educational  mo- 
tive, and  not  merely  one  of  pleasurable  excite- 
ment or  pecuniary  gain,  ought  not  to  consult  the 
popular  pulse  alone  in  all  it  does.  It  should  do 
some  things  not  because  they  will  be  popular,  but 
because  they  are  good,  because  it  is  well  to  know 
them.  If  they  speak  only  to  a  portion  of  the 
public,  to  a  few,  so  surely  as  they  deeply  interest 
and  quicken  them,  so  surely  as  they  plant  seeds 
there,  they  do  really  influence  the  whole  culture 
of  the  time.  If  we  went  solely  by  popularity, 
no  great  master  work  of  poet,  artist  or  musician 
ever  would  be  brought  out  or  known  except  in 
studies  or  by  hearsay.  A  musical  Society  should 
address  S07ne  part  of  its  season's  programme  (it 
need  not  be  the  largest)  to  the  more  advanced 
taste  or  even  curiosity  of  its  audience.  A  great 
Festival  is  a  fit  time  for  such  an  experiment. 
We  do  not  know  whether  our  old  Society  will 
have  the  courage  to  look  Bach  in  the  face ;  but  it 
is  something  even  to  have  begun  to  moot  the 
question.  Meanwhile,  to  keep  the  thought  in 
that  direction,  we  for  our  part  here  undertake 
the  modest  task  of  translating  what  Robert 
Franz  has  written  about  one  of  the  shorter 
(that  is,  compared  to  the  Passioii)  and  perhaps 
more  practicable  of  Bach's  great  sacred  works, 
the  Magnificat  in  D. 

Although  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  interest 
in  Bach's  vocal  works  has  increased  of  late  years 
(i.e.  in  Europe),  still,  compared  to  the  real  worth 
of  these  artistic  creations,  this  interest  must  be 
counted  as  but  feeble  and  occasional.  The  rea- 
sons may  lie  partly  in  the  technical  difficulties 
here  to  be  overcome ;  partly  in  the  sketch-like 
form  in  which  Bach  has  left  these  works  to  pos- 
terity ;  partly, — and  this  must  be  emphasized  es- 
pecially— in  the  somewhat  pretentious  habit  of 
the  public  of  to-day  of  estimating  musical  achieve- 
ments mainly  with  reference  to  the  immediate 
sensuous  enjoyment  they  afford.  The  notion, 
that  what  cannot  be  "understood"  at  once  must 
be  deemed  unsatisfactory  and  a  failure,  contrary 
to  the  nature  of  true  Art,  is  unfortunately  so 
wide-spread,  and  seemingly  justified  in  thousands 
of  instances,  that  one  can  scarcely  wonder  at  the 
little  sympathy  with  works,  which  are  only  to  be 
comprehended  and  brought  home  to  us  'by  the 
most  earnest  and  even  self-denying  devotion. 
Nobody  is  willing,  on  his  own  part,  to  carry  any- 
thing to  Art ;  he  would  simply  be  the  passive  re- 
cipient of  pleasure  and  diversion  from  Art.  Add 
to  this  now,  that  musical  journalism  has  kept  it- 
self as  good  as  altogether  silent  in  regard  to 
Bach's  Church  compositions  generallj',  with  the 
exception  perhaps  of  the  Maitlieiv  Passion  and 
the  B-minor  Mass  ;  that  hardly  one  of  the  mas- 
ter's' numberless  productions  in  that  kind  has 
been  the  subject  of  an  exhaustive  discussion,  such 
as  would  call  the  attention  of  larger  circles  to  it, 
and  the  want  of  interest  to  which  we  have  allud- 
ed has  indeed  a  certain  justification.  Every  one 
thinks  he  may  take  it  for  granted :  "That  which 
the  Art  criticism  of  to-day  leaves  so  wholly  un- 
considered, cannot  possibly  answer  the  true 
wants  of  the  present ;  we  do  better  therefore  to 
leave  the  interest  in  Bach's  vocal  works  to  the 
so-called  'connoisseurs  and  scholars ;'  the  old 
gentleman  no  doubt  has  written  them  principal- 
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ly  for  tliem — iliey  may  be  edified  in  them  to  their 
hearts'  content !" 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  analyze  the  reasons  of 
this  peculiar  attitude  of  criticism  toward  these 
works ;  it  is  enough  to  say  that  hitherto  the  pub- 
lic has  been  altogether  destitute  of  the  necessary 
instruction,  whose  mediating  and  adjusting  influ- 
ences would  soon  enough  appear.  We  gladly  re- 
sign ourselves  to  the  hope,  that  there  will  at  last 
be  found  those  called  to  such  a  task,  to  pay  an 
old  and  heavy  debt  to  the  great  dead,  and  there- 
by introduce  into  our  future  culture  elements, 
which  surely  will  be  rich  in  blessed  influences. 

Little  as  we  can  see  the  calling  and  capacity  in 
us  for  meeting  the  evil  as  it  should  be  met,  still 
we  hold  it  our  duty  to  direct  public  attention  to 
a  work,  which  heretofore  has  waited  in  vain  for 
the  pen  which  should  lay  it  warmly  to  men's 
hearts. 

True,  there  has  been  a  rumor  now  for  some- 
time of  its  existence,  and  it  has  even  been  spok- 
en of  with  great  respect — but  not  on  that  account 
has  it  become  one  iota  better  known.  As  form- 
erly the  B-minor  Mass  passed  for  one  of  the  most 
profound  and  grand  of  Bach's  achievements,  and 
yet,  for  all  that,  its  quiet  dream  life  could  keep 
on  in  the  Score  all  undisturbed,  just  so  for  years 
there  ran  a  vague  report  of  a  celebrated  Magnifi- 
cat of  the  master.  Perhaps  here  too  that  incom- 
prehensible instinct  may  have  reigned,  which  so 
mysteriously  draws  the  human  mind  toward  what 
is  significant,  and  gradually  prepares  it  for  the 
understanding  thereof. 

Bach's  Magnificat  is  one  of  the  few  among  his 
Church  compositions,  which  lay  before  the  world 
in  print  before  the  editions  of  the  Bach  Society. 
W.  Rust  tells  us  (in  his  excellent  preface  to  the 
first  book  of  the  11th  annual  issue  of  Sebastian 
Bach's  Works),  that  it  had  already  appeared  in 
score  in  the  year  1811  (Simrock,  publisher).  To 
be  sure,  this  edition  differs  from  that  of  the  Bach 
Society  in  not  unessential  points.  It  shows  a 
different  key,  E  flat  major,  instead  of  D  major, 
and  has  none  of  the  alterations,  which  evidently 
came  later  from  the  improving  hand  of  the  mas- 
ter. It  will  be  understood  of  course,  that  the  fol- 
lowing examination  is  not  based  upon  this  edi- 
tion, but  upon  the  Score  of  the  Magnificat  as 
published  by  the  Bach  Society.  .  .  . 

The  text  of  the  Magnificat  is  the  well-known 
song  of  praise  of  Mary  in  the  Gospel  of  Luke, 
chapt.  1,  verse  46-55:  "My  soul  doth  magnify 
the  Lord,"  &c.  Although  the  Bible  puts  these 
words  in  the  mouth  of  a  single  person,  yet,  owing 
to  their  more  universal  meaning  and  the  excel- 
lent contrasts  they  afford  for  musical  treatment, 
they  had  already  been  used  by  the  composers  of 
the  old  Italian  School  for  a  larger  Art-form,  in 
which  songs  for  single  voices  alternate  with  cho- 
ruses. Bach  has  followed  this  precedent  in  his 
Magnificat :  it  lies  before  us  in  a  succession  of 
twelve  numbers.  We  will  first  endeavor  to  sub- 
mit each  number  to  a  separate  consideration,  and 
afterwards  to  form  a  fair 'conception  of  the  com- 
position as  a  whole. 

1.  The  first  number,  a  chorus  in  D  major,  3-4 
measure,  treats  the  words :  ''Magnificat  anima 
mea  Dmninum"  (My  soul  doth  magnify  the  Lord). 
In  an  extended  prelude  the  master  expounds  the 
materials  (themes  or  motives)  on  which  the  piece 
is  founded,  and  which  are  afterwards  brought  into 
more  full  and  conscious  presence  by  the  vocal 
setting.     The   orchestra,    rich   and   brilliant  for 


that  day,  embraces  the  stringed  quartet,  two 
flutes,  two  oboes,  three  trumpets,  tympani,  and, 
as  in  most  of  Bach's  church  works,  the  Or^an. 
Each  and  every  part  is  kept  extremely  individu- 
al and  independent  in  its  movement,  and  they 
group  themselves  in  three  distinct  choirs :  the 
string  quartet,  the  wind  instruments  of  wood,  the 
brass  instruments  with  drums.  The  Organ,  from 
which  it  is  well  known  that  Bach  used  to  con- 
duct the  church  music,  must  certainly  have  served 
very  distinct  purposes  :  here  supporting,  there 
predominant,  here  softening  and  blending,  there 
mediating,  it  was  in  the  hand  of  the  master  the 
instrument  par  excellence  through  which  he  un- 
derstood how  to  make  his  personal  influence 
avail.  It  cannot  be  enough  lamented,  that  Bach 
in  the  scores  of  his  church  music  has  left  us  no 
organ  part  fully  written  out ;  with  that  we  should 
not  only  have  the  works  in  their  completeness, 
but  it  would  reveal  to  us  new  forms  of  expres- 
sion, of  whose  depth  and  significance  we  can 
scarcely  form  a  weak  conception  !  No  one  cer- 
tainly, who  knows  with  what  unheard  of  mastery 
Bach  treated  this  instrument,  will  find  this  asser- 
tion extravagant. 

In  the  three  instrumental  groups  just  mention- 
ed, and  in  the  most  unconstrained  manner,  are 
now  developed  just  so  many  motives,  which  dis- 
pute the  course  of  the  opening  number  between 
them.  The  soaring  and  elastic  leading  motive 
enters  first  in  the  oboes  ;  with  it  is  coupled  with- 
out more  delay  an  accompanying  motive,  brought 
in  by  the  three  trumpets  ;  out  of  this  again  there 
is  at  last  developed  a  short  side  motive,  which 
plays  an  extremely  active  part  in  the  subsequent 
working  up.  Bach  is  in  the  habit  of  so  invent- 
ing his  themes,  that  they  shall  admit  of  the  most 
various  transpositions  and  inversions  ;  hence  they 
are  written  according  to.  the  rules  of  double, 
triple,  quadruple  and  quintuple  Counterpoint. 
Especially  does  there  reside  in  them  a  certain 
rhythmic,  melodic  and  harmonic  spring-power, 
which  uplifts  you  at  the  outset  with  the  exciting 
feeling  :  that  here  all  will  work  itself  out  of  it- 
self through  the  indwelling  vitality  of  the  ideas, 
the  themes,  and  that  the  ordering  master  hand 
will  only  intervene  to  guide,  to  guard  against 
wanton,  arbitrary  digressions. 

After  a  modulation  into  the  Dominant,  the  pre- 
lude, concentrating  its  essential  matter  closely, 
returns  to  the  Tonic,  in  which  it  makes  now  a 
full  close.  The  chorus  voices,  1st  and  2nd  So- 
prani, Alti,  Tenors  and  Basses,  two  by  two  and 
without  instrumental  accompaniment,  now  siezc 
upon  a  portion  of  the  main  motive,  which' is  pres- 
ently resumed  again  in  full  form  by  the  orchestra, 
repeating  note  for  note  the  first  half  of  the  pre- 
lude. We  have  already  spoken  of  the  remarka- 
bly independent  and  polyphonic  conduct  of  the 
instrumental  introduction  ;  and  yet  it  has  been 
possible  for  Bach  to  go  still  further  and  to  write 
into  this  complex  score  an  almost  wholly  new 
vocal  setting  of  five  parts!  If  the  great  master, 
with  his  inexhaustible  wealth,  were  not  at  the 
same  time  an  equally  unapproachable  model  of 
the  noblest  simplicity,  such  audacity  could  hardly 
have  come  off  unpunished.  But  now  how  is  it 
possible  to  our  ear,  to  catch  such  a  multiplicity 
of  parts,  to  comprehend  and  feel  as  a  unity  all 
these  diff'erent  turns  and  passages,  as  they  go 
swiftly  whirling  by  '? — What  Franz  suggests  in 
answer  to  this  question  we  shall  see  next  time. 


JX^  We  credited  the  translation  of  a  fanciful  story 
about  Mmc.  Sontag  to  one  "Franz  Genger"  in  the 
New  Yoik  Leader,  on  tho  indignant  showing  of  that 


individual.  We  are  now  shown  a  copy  of  Arthur's 
Home  Magazine,  in  which  tho  same  version,  almost 
word  for  word,  appeared  a  year  ago  (July,  1866)  as 
"from  tho  German,  by  Aubor  Foreetier  !" 

The  Mcsical  Season  is  approaching,  but  as  yet 
we  have  only  vaguo  assurances  and  apprehensions  of 
what  it  will  bring.  Among  the  really  important 
things,  of  the  permanent  and  quiet  kind,  rooted  in 
our  own  musical  life,  tho  Symphony  Concerts  of  tho 
Harvard  Musical  Association  will  first  take  tho  field, 
beginning  on  Thursday,  Nov.  7,  and  will  bo  eight  in 
number.  Tho  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  will  give 
Oratorios  at  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  time,  if 
not  oftener  ;  but  their  winter's  prnctico  will  bear 
chiefly  upon  the  triennial  Festival  of  probably  iho 
first  week  in  May. 

The  Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club  have  got  an 
"agent"  and  are  going  off  concertizing  miscellaneous- 
ly through  the  West ;  but  we  still  hope  for  classical 
concerts  in  tho  latter  half  of  tho  winter. — The  pian- 
ists, Perabo,  Petersilea,  Dresel  too,  wo  hope,  and 
Loonhard,  will  give  us  chamber  concerts. 

Of  the  other  kind,  the  "speculation"  concerts  of 
managers,  there  will  be  plenty,  no  doubt,  but  wo 
have  no  room  to  speak  of  them  now. 

An  American  Tenor  in  Germany.  One  of 
our  sweet-voiced  tenors,  of  whom  Oratorio  in  Boston 
feels  the  loss,  and  who  was  a  Boston  boy  originally, 
Mr.  Charles  K.  Adams,  after  marked  successes  in 
many  European  theatres,  singing  in  German,  French, 
Italian  and  English,  has  been  for  some  time  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Royal  Opera  in  Berlin.  Recently  he  has 
been  visiting  Vienna,  and  the  papers  there  all  speak 
in  praise  of  his  performances.  Thus  the  Wiener  Zei- 
tnng  says : 

"The  second  of  July  brought  us  Herr  Karl  Adams, 
Royal  Prussian  court-opera  singer,  who  for  his  first 
Gast-rolle  had  chosen  the  Arnold  in  William  Tell, 
Herr  Adams  is  an  American  by  birth,  who  has  had 
to  learn  his  correct  German  here  upon  the  spot,  and 
has  already  mastered  it  so  well  that  he  hardly  be- 
trays bis  foreign  origin.  Happening  to  be  in  Vien- 
na visiting  some  friends,  he  was  heard  in  a  private 
circle  by  court-capellmcister  Esser,  and  by  him  rec- 
ommended to  the  manager  Salvi,  who  is  much  in- 
clined to  experiments.  Herr  Essor's  sound  judg- 
ment can  bo  trusted  in  such  cases,  and  we  have  ac- 
tually found  in  Adams  a  graceful  singer,  who  pos- 
sesses truly  beautiful  and  well  nursed  vocal  means, 
adequate  to  lyrical  parts,  although  his  organ  appears 
a  little  weakened  from  much  travelling  about.  He 
is  full  of  life  and  energy,  has  acquired  great  routine, 
and  he  betrays  in  everything  tho  cosmopolite,  the 
man  who  is  at  home  in  wide  circles.  We  dare  say, 
that  a  closer  acquaintance  with  him  will  show  moro 
both  of  the  light  side  and  the  shadow.  That  he  in- 
clines more  to  comic  opera  than  to  musical  tragedy, 
his  voice,  outward  appearance,  temperament,  all 
speak  for  it.  Tho  reception  of  the  'guest'  was  a  very 
friendly  one  and  coupled  with  a  recall." 

Wo  translate  also  from  the  Vienna  Musih-Zeilung: 
"At  last  we  have  again  a  tenor  voice  alike  beautiful 
and  pure  !  Herr  Adams  has  also  a  favorable  exteri- 
or, bis  delivery  is  correct,  and  his  acting  shows  the 
right  conception.  The  bright,  clear  ring  of  his  voice 
in '0  ilathilde!'  had  full  effect,  so  that  ho  bad  the 
honor  of  a  recall ;  also  in  the  duet  in  the  second  net 
and  in  the  terzet  he  went  victoriously  through." — 
The  artists  associated  with  Mr.  A.  in  Tell  were  Fi-au 
Dustmann  as  Mathilda,  Herr  von  Bignio  as  Tell, 
Herr  Paull,  another  'Gast,'  trom  Pcsth,  as  Ruodi, 
&c." 

Again  from  the  Nenes  FremdenUait :  "Mr.  A.'s 
mateiial.to  be  sure,  Is  not  that  of  the  heroic  tenor, 
and  In  his  delivery  there  is  no  trace  of  what  we  un- 
derstand by  genius  ;  yet  all  his  peculiarities  work  not 
unfiivorably  and  deserve  recognition  in  so  far  as  you 
clearly  see  in  them  the  results  of  zealous  and  indus- 
trious studv.  Mr.  A.  reminds  one,  on  the  whole,  of 
Rclchart— only  not  so  feminine.  His  impression  is 
agreeable." 
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Again,  the  correspondent  of  the  T/ieater-Moniteur 
(Berlin),  writes  :  "Herr  Charles  Adams,  Royal  Prus- 
sian court  opera  singer,  has  begun  his  'Gast'  engage- 
ment, as  Arnold  in  Tell,  with  the  Imppiest  success. 
The  fine  voice  of  the  singer,  which  has  gained  essen- 
tially in  fullness  of  tone  since  his  former  appearance 
here  with  Mile.  Artot,  is  a  subject  of  general  com- 
ment ;  but  not  the  less  so  the  artistic  culture  and  the 
tasteful  delivery.  His  impersonation  of  the  charac- 
ter also  satisfies  completely." 

The  Vienna  papers  speak  of  him  as  being  in  better 
voice  and  still  more  successful  in  II  Trovatore. 

(From  the  New  Bedford  Mercury,  Aug.  15). 

OErTUART.  We  are  pained  to  notice  the  death  of 
Franz  Kielblock,  of  this  city,  which  occurred  in  Bos- 
ton on  Tuesday  last,  after  a  brief  illness.  Mr.  Kiel- 
block  was  a  native  of  Giistrow,  in  Mecklenburg,  Ger- 
many, and  left  home  at  the  age  of  twenty-four  years, 
in  company  with  Carl  Zerrahn,  now  a  highly  esteem- 
ed citizen  of  Boston,  to  seek  his  fortune  in  this  coun- 
try. After  his  arrival  here,  he  remained  for  two 
years  a  member  of  the  Germania  Band,  which  was 
organized  in  Europe  previous  to  his  departure,  when, 
on  account  of  ill  health,  he  withdrew  from  the  ardu- 
ous duties  of  his  position,  and  came  to  New  Bedford 
to  establish  himself  as  a  teacher  of  the  various 
branches  of  his  profession.  A  thoroughly  educated 
musician,  he  at  once  found  his  time  fully  occnpied  in 
teaching,  to  which  he  devoted  himself  with  enthusi- 
astic zeal  for  seventeen  years,  and  until  within  a  few 
weeks  of  his  death.  He  enjoyed  a  considerable  rep- 
utation as  a  composer,  mostly  of  fugitive  pieces, 
though  some  years  ago  he  brought  before  the  public 
the  opera  of  "Miles  Standish,"  which  would  have 
attracted  the  attention  it  deserved,  had  the  sensitive 
author  possessed,  with  his  recognized  talent  as  a  wri- 
ter, some  of  the  pushing  obtrusiveness  of  an  impresa- 
rio. 

There  are  many  who  will  sincerely  regret  the  loss 
of  one  who  has  done  so  much  to  cultivate  a  refined 
musical  taste  in  this  community,  many  who  will  miss 
the  careful  instruction  of  a  conscientious  as  well  as 
accomplished  teacher,  while  others,  who  knew  him 
best,  will  recall  with  pleasure,  if  sadly,  the  character- 
istics which  made  him  a  genial  companion  and  a 
warm  friend. 

MusiCAi,  Conventions.  There  is  some  pretty 
shrewd  common  sense  in  the  following  comments  of 
a  "Vermont  paper  (the  Montpelier  Atlas  and  Patriot, 
of  July  4),  on  a  Convention  held  the  week  before  in 
Burlington,  in  that  State. 

The  text-books  adopted  for  use  were  the  "Church 
Bell,"  a  new  publication  from  the  pen  of  W.  0.  and 
H.  S.  Perkins,  and  the  Oratorio  of  the  "Messiah,"  an 
old  work,  from  the  pen  of  Handel.  The  intimate  re- 
lation which  the  two  works  were  made  to  bear  to 
each  other  was,  to  say  the  least,  calculated  to  excite, 
as  indeed  it  did,  sentiments  of  playful  irony  among 
the  better  musicians  of  the  convention.  The  frequent 
passage  which  the  convention  made  from  "Hurrah 
for  New  England"  to  the  "Hallelujah  Chorus,"  was 
neither  appropriate  nor  graceful.  Tried  by  the  "phi- 
losopher's scales,"  one  page  of  the  "Messiah"  would 
outweigh  more  of  the  "Bell"  than  could  be  packed 
on  Boston  Common.  Not  that  we  object  to  the 
"Bell"  any  more  than  to  other  works  of  its  class,  but 
the  balancing  of  the  convention  for  four  days  between 
its  "Mother  Goose  Melodies"  and  the  "Messiah"  was 
most  severely  inappropriate.  The  fiict  is,  neither  of 
these  works  meet  the  wants  of  the  convention.  It  is 
no  discredit  to  those  comprising  the  chorus  to  say 
that,  with  few  exceptions,  they  were  wholly  inade- 
quate to  the  proper  rendering  of  the  music  of  the  lat- 
ter. Instead  of  four  days  of  incompetent  drill,  they 
needed  weeks  of  study  and  careful  discipline.  To 
accomplish  more  than  they  did  in  the  time  allowed 
them  was  an  impossibility.  The  idea  of  Introducing 
the  "Messiah,"  therefore,  with  a  view  to  producing 
it,  was  folly. 

The  introduction  of  that  other  work — the  "Bell" — 
was  equally  ill-timed  and  inappropriate,  and  to  ex- 
pect either  pleasure  or  profit  to  be  derived  from  its 
use  was  a  poor  compliment  to  the  capacity  .ind  tastes 
of  Vermont  singers.  It  was  as  much  below  the  ne- 
cessities of  the  case  as  the  other  was  above  them,  and 
that's  a  good  deal.  The  design  of  musical  conven- 
tions is,  we  suppose,  or  should  be,  to  improve  the 
standard  of  music  ;  to  develop  the  .ibility  of  singers, 
and  correct  and  elevate  the  taste.  For  one  then — 
though  it  is  no  affair  of  ours — we  seriously  object  to 
turning  the  rehearsing  room  into  .in  exchange  for  the 
sale  of  a  tenth-rate  music  book,  and  the  paying  of  an 
inferior  conductor  an  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,or  50,to 


come  among  us  for  a  week,  and  "cry  his  own  pot- 
tery." We  know  not  how  far  the  managers  of  the 
Burlington  convention  are  responsible  for  their  use, 
and  certainly  we  have  no  reproaches  for  them  at  this 
time.  If  the  mistake  was  theirs — which  wo  do  not 
believe — they  will  act  more  wisely  next  time,  and  not 
permit  their  own  better  judgment  to  be  over-ridden 
by  the  avarice  of  some  mere  book-manager,  or  that 
personal  ambition  which  seeks  the  name  of  "bring- 
ing out"  the  "Messiah,"  and  other  works  of  the  kind, 
without  the  force  .nnd  drill  necessary  to  do  them 
properly.  What  this  convention  needed — and  what 
we  hope  the  next  one  will  have — was  some  interme- 
diate compositions  not  beyond  their  ability  to  mas- 
ter, and  yet  sufficiently  difficult  to  demand  careful 
and  diligent  study  in  order  to  their  proper  illustra- 
tion in  public.  And  would  the  members  realize  this 
result,  and  have  their  convocations  henceforth  both 
pleasant  and  profitable,  they  must  set  their  faces 
grimly  and  forever  against  the  approaches  of  those 
who  come  bending  under  the  load  of  books  which 
smell  of  the  printing  office  and  the  bindery. 

Thalbekg,  the  pianist,  has  obtained  an  honorary 
mention  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  for  his  wines  of 
Pausilippo,  near  Naples.  The  vine  which  produces 
them  was  planted  there  by  Lablache,  his  father-in- 
law,  from  cuttings  obtained  in  Burgundy. 

The  London  Choir  has  the  following : — "Picked 
up  in  the  quadrangle  of  the  Schola  Musical  at  Ox- 
ford, supposed  to  have  dropped  from  the  pocket  of 
the  Oxford  Professor  of  Music — 'Why  has  the  science 
of  music  always  been  held  to  be  a  difficult  study  7 
Because,  by  the  verdict  of  antiquity,  nemo  repente  fuit 
turpissimus — no  one  becomes  a  thorough  bass  man  in  a 
moment. 

A  German  journal  reminds  its  readers  thatm  1782 
the  Leipziger  Zeitung  contained  the  following  curious 
notice,  emanating  from  a  writer  of  that  town  : — "A 
certain  Mozart,  of  Vienna,  has  taken  the  liberty  of 
denaturalizing  my  drama  "Belmonte  and  Constance," 
in  turning  it  into  an  opera  libretto.  I  formally  pro- 
test against  this  infringement  of  my  rights,  and  re- 
serve myself  the  power  of  further  action. — Christo- 
pher Friedrich  Bretzner.. 

German  AND  Italian  Composers. — The  well- 
known  saying  of  Carl  Maria  von  Weber :  "I  com- 
pose as  God  wills,  and  Kossini  composes  as  the  pub- 
lic wills,"  characterizes  admirably  the  artistic  tenden- 
cies of  most  German  and  Italian  operatic  composers. 
The  German  operatic  composer  not  unfrequently  ig- 
nores, to  his  own  disadvantage,  both  singers  and 
public ;  he  likes  to  give  himself  up  entirely  to  his 
task,  in  which  his  own  individuality  is  completely 
merged,  and  writes  in  the  fond  belief  that  his  work 
is  destined  to  last  forever.  The  Italian  composer, 
on  the  other  hand,  writes  in  the  first  place  for  cer- 
tain singers  ;  he  does  not  think  of  a  work  of  art  last- 
ing forever  ;  he  pays  court  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
day  and  of  fashion,  and  takes  his  audience  as  he  gen- 
erally finds  them.  I  honor  the  operatic  composer 
who,  renouncing  outward  success,  has  only  an  ideal 
circle  of  hearers  in  his  mind  ;  but  I  do  not  depreci- 
ate the  value  of  the  artist  who  thinks  of  the  actual 
operatic  public.  That  great  genius,  and  worldly- 
wise  man,  Mozart,  did  both  ;  he  took  into  account 
singers  and  public,  and  created  works  of  imperisha- 
ble beauty.  His  dramatic  works  will,  at  any  rate, 
endure  as  long  as  feeling  for  melodic  beauty  and  mu- 
sical characterization  exists  in  the  world  of  art.  How- 
ever people  may  of  late  have  striven  to  limit  such 
characterization,  it  can  never  be  destroyed. — Berlin 
Echo. 

Paeodt  on  "Eomeo  et  Juliette."  A  very 
amusing  travestie  of  M.  Gounod's  opera  is  just  now 
being  played  with  great  success  at  the  Theatre-Deja- 
zet,  at  Paris,  under  the  title  of  Rlium  et  Eau  en  Juillet. 
The  piece  is  closely  imitated,  and  the  new  music  sup- 
plied by  M.  Eugfene  Dejazet. 

A  Disagreeable  Question.  Mme.  Catalani, 
the  celebrated  singer,  was  for  along  time  manageress 
of  the  Italian  Opera,  Paris.  But  art  sometimes  came 
oif  very  badly.  A  critic  of  the  period  used  to  com- 
mence every  one  of  his  notices  with  the  Ciceronian 
phrase:  "Quousgne  tandem  ahutere,  Catalani,  pa- 
tientia  nostra  ">"  "How  long,  Catalani,  will  you  abuse 
our  patience  1"). 

A  Great  Writer's  Opinion  op  a  Great  Mu- 
sician. Jean  Paul  said  of  the  composer  of  Don 
Juan  ;  "Every  note  of  iMozart's  is  a  round  in  the  lad- 
der of  the  spheres  by  which  he  ascended  to  the  Heav- 
en of  perfection." 


iprial  faints. 


DESCRIPTIVE    LIST   OF   THE 

Publiahci]  by  Oliver  Pitson  &.  Co* 


Vocal,  with  Piano  Accompaniment. 

Come  to  me  oft.     Canzonet.  F.  M.  Crouch.  35 

A   beautiful  melody,  well  worthy  the  author  of 
"Kathleen  Mavourneen." 

Ah  !  that  beloved.     (Ah  !  quel  amata).     Song. 

"Leonora."  30 

I,  thongh  dead,  speak.     (Spento  ancor).        "      30  - 
If 'tis  true.     (Ah  !  se  e  ver.)     Duet.  "      30 

Nella  calma.     (In  the  calmness  of  a  vision.) 

Song.     "Romeo  and  Juliet."  60 
Let  us  hark.     (Ascoltiam).         "  "        30 

In  vain  my  wrath.     (Al  mio  furor).     Terzetto. 

"Don  Carlos."  75 
Sis  new  opera  songa  "all  hot"  from  traDslation. 
Buy  and  sing  them  while  they  are  new.  Tou  have 
here  the  sadness  and  mysticism  of  Terdi,  the  bright- 
ness of  Gounod,  and  the  somewhat  quieter  beauty  of 
Mercadante. 
When  the  thorn  is  white  with  blossoms. 

Von  Weber,  40 

When  first  I  viewed  that  face  so  fair.      (Nichts 

schoneres).  Marschner.  30 

Two  capital  Bongg,  the  last  about   the  lady  whose 
husband  •*  never  happened  to  think"  that  anything 
could  be  more  lovely  than  the  beauty  and  pleasant 
ways  of  his  loved  one. 
There's  an  empty  seat  nt  the  table.  Turner.  30 

A  popular  ballad. 
The  Fisher.    Ballad.  H.  AM.  30 

The  fisher  did  not  remember  that  any  lovely  lady 
had  passed  that  way.    Except  the  one,  beautiful  in 
death,  that  floated  past  in   the  stream.    Tery  sweet 
and  plaintive,  with  its  "Waly,  waly  I"  in  the  chorus. 
She  danced  like  a  fairy.     Comic  song,       Dudley.  30 
How  I  was  taken  in.  •*         "      L.  Heath.  30 

Amusing  songs,  furnishing  material  for  harmless 
mirth. 
Merrily,  merrily  sing.     Song.     Laura  H.  Hatch.  30 
Farewell,  dear  one.  '*  Kate  Comstoch.  30 

Meet  me.     Ballad.  C.  A.  White.  30 

Will  papa  come  to  night?     Song.     W.  C.  Balcei:  30 

"Songs  for  the  people."  , 

Where  are  you  going  so  fast,  old  man  ?     Song. 

Covert.  30 
Sheridan's  ride  to  the  front,  "    30 

The  first  is  a  good,  wholesome  "moral"  Bong,  and 
the  second  a  stirring  description  of  the  famous  ride 
and  battle.     Good  music. 
I'll  forgive  thee,  hyQ  and  bye.  F.  Musr/rave,  30 

Very  neatly  put  together,  and  will  "tell"  on  a  com- 
pany when  properly  sung. 

Instrumental, 

Don  Juan.    Fantasie  Brillante.  S.  Smith.  90 

Sydney  Smith  cannot  well  help  making  a  piece  bril- 
liantt  and  here  is  fine  material.    The  well-known  fa- 
vorites in  the  grand  opera  shine   with  new  lustre  id 
the  effective  composition. 
Hilda  Waltz.     Transcription.  Kuhe.  60 

A  graceful  arrangement  of  a  favorite  waltz. 
Theresa  Quadrille.  D.  Godfrey.  60 

Contains    a  few    of   the   most   popular   of  Mad. 
Theresa's  songs,  and  is  quite  lively  and  taking. 
Mozart's  march  of  triumph.        Laura  H.  Hatch.  30 

Quito  simple,  and  is  a  pretty  lesson  for  beginners. 
Harmonious  Blacksmith.'    Arr.  for  Organ  by 

G.    W.  Morgan.  1.00 
This  great  honest  melody  fits  kindly  to  the   organ, 
and  Mr.  M.  has  done  well  to  present  it  thus  to  the 
musical  public. 
Prairie  Rose  Waltz.  J.  W.  Turner.  30 

Easy  and  pretty . 


Music  BY  Mail. — Music  is  sent  by  mail,  the  expense  being 
two  cents  for  eveiy  four  ounces,  or  fraction  thereof.  Persons 
at  a  distance  will  find  the  conveyance  a  saving  of  time  and 
expeupe  in  obtaining  supplies  Books  can  also  be  sent  at 
double  these  rates. 
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For  Dwight'a  Journal  of  Music. 

To  a  Life  Size  Portrait  of  my  Mother  at 
the  Harp. 

BY  JOHN   T.   SARGENT. 

Shade  of  the  Pnst !     "Vision  of  sunnier  days, 
When  Youth,  and  Hope,  and  Beauty,  and   the  rays 
Of  Joy  were  round  thee,  mother!     Time  severe 
Hath  clianged  the  features  feebly  imaged  here ! 
Those  locks  are  greyer  now  !    That  placid  face 
Hath  gathered  wrinlcles.    Age  has  left  its  trace 
Of  furrows  on  that  brow.     Those  beaming  eyes 
Are  dimmer  than  they  were.     The  woe,  the  sighs 
Have  chased  that  smilo  !     That  music  moving  hand 
Has  writ  full  many  a  darkened  hope  in  sand  ! 
That  hallowed  Harp,  too  !  How,  in  bygone  days 
Its  melodies  rang  out !     What  stirring  lays 
Informed  it  once  !     What  music  used  to  thrill 
Along  that  stricken  lyre  !     Alas  !      How  still ! 
In  school  boy  days  I  heard  its  tones  divine 
Filling  our  home  like  airs  of  Palestine  ! 
And_  now  that  Harp,   which  then   rang  sweet  and 

loud, 
In  some  dark  corner  wears  a  sable  shroud  ! 
And  yet,  why  mourn  1 1     What  although  no  more 
Those  sounds,  melodious,  move  me  as  of  yore  1 
What  though  the  hand  which  waked   them  is  with- 
held 1 
Memory  still  echoes  every  tone  which  swelled 
Upon  my  youthful  ear. — Ah  yes,  I  find 
It  still  hath  music  for  the  listening  mind  ! 
Symbol  of  sympathies  !  to  me  it  seems  : 
For,  when  a  joy  elates  me,  there  are  gleams 
Of  light  electric,  ae  of  heavenly  fire. 
Playing  in  flashes  o'er  the  pictured  wire ! 
That  Harp,  with  songs  accordant,  seems  to  ring : 
A  mother's  love  tone  trembles  o'er  each  string  ! 
And,  so,  {(sadness  shrouds  me, — if  a  surge 
Of  sorrpw  sinks  my  soul,  it  sounds  a  dirge  ! 
Mantled  in  clouds  !  with  all  its  chords  in  rest, 
It  sounds  a  requiem  to  my  wounded  breast. 
Yes  !  Then,  Mo\\a.n  like,  it  breathes  a  moan, 
And  gently  soothes  me  %vith  an  undertone! 
Thus,  ever  thus,  my  soul  attentive  hears 
Those  magic  hints,  like  "music  of  the  spheres." 
At  home,  abroad,  where  e'er  I  roam  or  rest. 
That  Harp  tone  sounds  monitious  to  my  breast. 
It  seals  my  matin  prayers,  and  seems  to  say 
"A  mother's  blessing  cheers  thy  livelong  way." 
And,  as  I  muse,  at  evening's  twilight  hour. 
Spirit  of  Sanctity  !     I  feel  thy  power !  * 

Yes  !  daily,  as  my  orisons  arise. 
Thy  music  mingles  with  the  sacrifice. 
Matins  and  Vespers,  each,  thy  Harp  attends  ; — 
In  benisons  thy  muse-like  image  bends 
To  guard  and  guide  me,  while  my  inmost  soul 
Glows  by  thine  impulse,  feels  thy  calm  control. 
Be  ever  thus!    And,  when,  in  act  or  thought 
I  go  astray,  be  thy  sweet  influence  sought. 
If  error  wounds  me,  let  the  healing  sight 
Of  thy  dear  presence  win  me  to  the  right. 
Be  that  my  recompense,  my  rest,  reward. 
My  mentor  firm  ; — my  conscience  and  my  guard  ! 
My  Judgment  framed  !  emblazoned !  gleammg  !  all 
Which  King  Belshazzar  saw  upon  the  wall  ! 
And,  when  I  die,  to  me  the  bliss  be  given 
To  hear  that  Harp  amid  the  Hymns  of  Heaven  ! 


For  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 

Three  Evenings  with  Ferdinand  HUler. 
Translated   from  Die   Gartenlauhe,  by   Aubeu 

FOUESTIER. 

Muaic  ia  of  ail  arta  the  most  purely  human,  the  most  uni- 
versal.— Jean  Paul. 

In  a  large,  cheerful  saloon,  amidst  ivy  entwin- 
ed statues  of  Bach  and  Handel,  beneath  the  char- 
acteristic portrait  heads  of  Beethoven,  Mozart, 
Felix  Mendelssohn  and  Schumann,  opposite  a 
luxuriant  flower  stand  stood  a  Hartel  Grand 
Piano.  The  candles  had  been  taken  away,  even 
the  great  lamp  over  the  table  shed  its  light 
through  a  rose-tinted  shade  ;  the  little  group  of 
ladies  and  gentlemen  gathered  together  listened 
all  breathless  to  a  little  tone  poem — Ferdinand 
Hiller  was  playing  his  "Zur  Guitarre." 

Without  it  was  autumn,  the  wind  tapped  bois- 
terously upon  the  window,  the  rain  beat  upon 
the  panes  ;  within  all  were  dreaming  of  a  warm 
summer  night  beneath  Italian  skies.  The  roses 
bloomed,  from  the  lofty  balcony  there  leaned  a 
lovely  female  form  a  la  GiiiUetla,  the  moonlight 
transfigured  her  flower  face,  and  the  elegant  cav- 
alier ardently  confessed  to  her  his  love  "zur 
Guitarre."  It  was  a  love  such  as  is  kindled  only 
in  the  land  where  the  citrons  bloom,  and  these 
poor  men  of  the  North  envied  the  happy  ones, 
for  orange  blossoms  are  more  fragrant  than  For- 
get-me-nots, whilst  the  Northern  ladies  sighed. 
Who  could  bring  to  them  a  serenade  "xur  Gui- 
farre,"  in  the  land  of  rain  and  storm,  of  catarrh 
and  rheum,  of  spiteful,  envious  neighbors? 

I  have  never  heard  this  enchanting  musical 
^^Declaration  d'amour"  played  by  any  one  but  the 
composer,  yet  it  seems  to  me  it  could  never  fail 
in  its  effect.  As  concerned  our  little  circle  of 
that  evening  we  were  all  charmed,  as  one  is 
charmed  at  sight  of  the  first  nosegay  of  Spring, 
or  by  the  long-missed  voice  of  a  dear  friend. 
Hiller  "was  constrained  at  once  to  repeat  his 
song.  He  was  then  returning,  laden  with  honor, 
wearied  with  all  manner  of  festival  suppers  with 
"toasts"  and  laurel  wreaths  o?yi%a/o,  from  Bre- 
men, where  his  opera  "Die  Katakoml)en"  had 
been  represented  for  the  first  time  with  brilliant 
success;  and  now  he  was  resting  one  evening  in 
the  house  of  a  friend.  Playing  at  resting  that  is, 
pleasantly  chatting  in  a  comfortable  arm-chair, 
and  for  once  making  music  not  ex  officio,  but 
purely  con  amore.  About  three,  o'clock  after 
midnight  he  must  pursue  his  journey  to  Cologne  ; 
first,  however,  he  meant  to  steal  a  little  sleep. 
Now  then  the  time  must  not  be  allowed  to  fly  too 
fast,  and  yet  it  had  been  so  long  since  all  had 
met  together,  and  there  was  so  much  to  ask  and 
tell.  Hiller  himself  was  as  fresh  and  delightful 
when  he  talked  as  when  he  played,  and  during 
the  little  supper  he  was  sparklingly  gay.  It  was 
one  of  those  evenings  such  as  rarely  fall  from 
Heaven,  hours  which  leave  the  fragrance  of  vio- 
lets in  the  soul.  Later  we  enjoyed  a  Beethoven 
Sonata  from  him,  and  then  he  played  a  few  ex- 
pressive   little     things — ^'■Bagatelles"    he   called 


them,  of  his  own  composition.  In  between  these 
he  lady  of  the  house  sang  Hiller's  '■'■Wallfahrt 
imcJi  Kevelaer"  that  beautiful  tone  illustration  of 
Heine's  poem,  as  well  as  Mendelssohn's  Suleika> 
songs  of  Schubert,  Schumann,  Franz,  and  finally 
the  parting  song  :  "Es  ist  bestimmt  in  Gottes  Rath." 

Midnight  was  long  past,  who  would  have  be- 
lieved it  I  With  all  vivacity  musical,  literary  and 
other  themes  were  yet  discussed,  piquant  sketch- 
es of  Paris  life  were  traced  by  Hiller,  who  open- 
ed the  reliquary  of  his  memory  to  bring  to  light 
many  a  sparkling  jewel.  Meanwhile  the  narra- 
tor's eyes  shone,  and  a  merry  smile  played  about 
his  lips.  All  at  once  he  sprang  up  and  seated  him- 
self once  more  at  the  piano.  Softly  the  hands 
stole  over  the  keys ;  at  first  it  was  as  a  far  off 
dream,  but  gradually  the  thoughts  became  con- 
nected, and  the  remarkable  guest  phantasied  up- 
on all  the  songs  that  had  been  sung  to  him.  The 
church  bells  rang  to  the  procession  :  "Das  ist  zu 
Koln  an  dem  Rheine"  the  mother  of  God  softly 
entered  and  laid  her  hand  on  the  sick  heart, 
then  the  west  wind  was  borne  over  on  glitter- 
ing pinions.  Suleika  breathed,  "Sag'  ilim,  aher 
sag's  bescheiden-"  like  the  voice  of  the  nightingale 
arose  Schumann's  "Spring  Song;"  Schubert'^ 
"Barcarole"  passed  lightly  over  ;  RUckert's  ex- 
quisite love  song  by  Franz,  "Er  ist  gelcommen  in 
Sturm  iind  Regen"  stormed  in,  and  finally  came 
the  lovely  melody,  soft  and  deep  as  a  parting 
look : 

"Wenn  Menschen  auseinander  geh'n. 
So  sagen  sie  :  auf  Wiederseh'n  !" 

When  Hiller  arose  there  were  tears  in  many 
a  beautiful  eye,  and  little  hands  were  gratefully 
extended  towards  him.  Suddenly  this  little 
scene  of  excitement  was  broken  into  by  a  man's 
voice  that  half  playfully,  half  seriously  said  : 
"There  is  no  help  for  it,  my  honored  "Herr  Ca- 
pellmeister,"  the  parting  is  at  hand,  in  seven  min- 
utes the  inexorable  express  train  will  start.  It 
is  past  three  o'clock  I"  This  was  the  "jester"  of 
the  Play. 

Ferdinand  Hiller  is  a  child  of  Frankfort,  the 
tenderly  loved  son  of  cultivated  parents,  born  in 
the  year  of  the  great  comet  and  fiery  constella- 
tions, and  ardent  and  fiery  has  he  remained.  Va- 
rious good  geniuses  have  stood  godfather  to  his 
youth  :  Goethe's  hand  rested  upon  the  boy's 
head  when  he  came  to  Weimar  to  take  piano 
lessons  of  Hummel ;  Beethoven's  dying  eyes  look- 
ed significantly  upon  him  when  the  youth  accom- 
panied his  celebrated  teacher  to  Vienna,  and 
stood  with  him  beside  the  couch  of  suffering  of 
the  dying  Titan.  The  profoundly  learned  founder 
of  the  Ciicilia  Society  in  Frankfort  on  the  Maine, 
Schelbele,  called  Hiller  his  darling,  and  Aloys 
Schmitt  prophesied  for  him  a  brilliant  career. 
The  grave,  reserved  Cherubini  was  thawed  by 
this  lovely  artist  nature,  and  the  entire  intellec- 
tual and  musical  aristocracy  of  Paris  interested 
itself  in  the  boy  of  scarcely  seventeen,  when  his 
mother,  to  introduce  him  to  thfs  rich  world,  threw 
open  a  saloon  in  which  often  the  most  heteroge- 
neous and  attractive  elements  might  be  found  to- 
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gether.     What  a  scene  for  a  painter,  this   union 
of  grand  heads  and  forms  1 

It  is  a  winter  evening.  The  fire  burns  upon 
the  hearth.  Without  splendid  equipages  roll 
past,  and  by  the  light  of  the  lanterns  may  be  seen 
little  rose-adorned  heads,  sparkling  diamonds, 
fluttering  garments  at  the  windows  within.  Paris 
dances  to  day  in  the  Tuileries,  in  the  Theatre, 
in  the  Closerie  de  Lilaa,  in  the  Jardin  d'hiver  and 
who  knows  where  beside.  The  great  music 
room  of  the  Hiller  house  is  pleasantly  warmed 
and  lighted ;  there  is  dancing  there,  too,  yet  the 
dancers  are  only  ten  fingers,  the  fingers  of  Cho- 
pin. In  a  marble  vase  upon  the  table  there  are 
violets,  the  pure  favorite  flowers  of  a  pure  em- 
press, shedding  their  fragrance  around.  An 
Erard  Grand  Piano  stands  in  the  middle  of  the 
room,  in  front  of  it  sits  the  young,  dreamy  Cho- 
pin. He  seems  scarcely  to  touch  the  keys ;  as 
from  the  far-oflf  distance  floats  a  passionate,  yet 
wailing  dance  melody,  drawing  nearer  and  even 
nearer,  it  grows  louder  as  it  approaches  ;  he  is 
playing  his  wondrous  Mazurkas  and  fantastic 
Waltzes.  Hiller  himself,  with  his  artist  brow  and 
twinkling  eyes,  stands  beside  the  player,  not  los- 
ing the  breath  of  a  tone.  Near  the  hearth,  be- 
side the  cheerfully  blazing  fire,  sits  the  venerable 
Cherubini,  with  absent  mien,  and  yet  listening  in 
spite  of  himself  to  the  magic  sounds  ;  it  disturbs 
and  yet  fascinates  him, — the  concluding  chorus 
of  his  Requiem  is  forming  in  his  mind.  Near  him 
lounges  Adolph  Nourrit,  the  noblest  "Pylades" 
to  Gluek's  "Orestes,"  who  ever  trod  the  stage. 
When  he  sang  the  celebrated  Aria : 

"Nur  einen  Wunsch,  nur  ein  Verlangen," 
the  ladies  were  not  the  only  ones  who  were  af- 
fected to  tears.  His  voice  was  of  a  wonderful 
sweetness,  and  yet  powerful,  and  his  style,  if  less 
dramatic  than  elegiac,  was  nevertheless  always 
noble  and  feeling. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  fire-place  the  violin- 
ists Lafont  and  Bailliot  had  taken  their  places. 
Behind  them  arose  the  characteristic  profile  of 
the  young  Berlioz  ;  a  world  of  thoughts  lie  buried 
beneath  his  beautiful  brow  with  its  framework  of 
dark  hair.  In  the  window  alcove  stands  Ary 
SchefFer,  the  genial  Painter,  surveying  the  group 
with  earnest  eye.  There  is  somewhat  in  his  no- 
ble head  that  recalls  the  painter's  celebrated  pic- 
ture, "St.  Augustin  with  his  mother,  Monica." 
Not  far  from  him  in  the  darkest  corner  sits  a  pale 
man,  in  an  attitude  of  almost  hopeless  depression, 
the  cheek  resting  upon  the  slender  hand,  the 
eyes,  with  their  far-off  expression,  plainly  be- 
speaking the  soul  within.  About  the  mouth 
there  hovers  an  ineflTaceable  impress  of  pain,  the 
expression  of  an  endless  "Heimweh,"  which  ren- 
ders the  rare  smile  inexpressibly  touching.  The 
brow  is  of  a  lofty  beauty,  clear  and  light.  It  is 
the  author  of  letters  from  Paris,  of  intellectual 
critiques,  and  enthusiastic  reminiscences  of  Jean 
Paul :  Ludwig  Borne.  Music  is  his  female 
friend ;  of  it  he  has  said  :  "Music  is  prayer ; 
whether  given  by  the  babe  in  lisping  numbers, 
whether  held  by  the  rude  child  of  Nature  in  rude 
form,  whether  by  cultivated  beings  in  passionate, 
soul-stirring  words, — Heaven  barkens  to  it  with 
like  satisfaction,  and  gives  back  as  comfort  to 
each  the  echo  of  his  own  feelings." 

Chopin's  playing  was  a  wonder  balsam  for  the 
soul  of  Borne.  These  ardent  and  melancholy 
spirits  could  not  but  understand  and  love  one  an- 
other. 


Beside  a  table  filled  with  exotic  plants,  from 
amidst  whose  luxuriance  the  statue  of  a  Poly- 
hymnia peeped  forth,  sat  the  chosen  darling  of 
the  Graces  and  Muses,  the  poet  of  the  "Book  of 
Songs,"  Heinrich  Heine.  As  his  rival  in  the  fa- 
vor of  the  ladies  appears  the  amiable,  jocular  com- 
poser of  the  "Barbiere  di  SevUla,"  Rossini.  Not- 
withstanding his  weight,the  rather  corpulent  gen- 
tleman was  always  "Figaro-ci,  Figaro-la."  Then 
the  delicately  moulded  head  of  Heine  was  yet  un- 
touched by  the  devastating  ravages  of  illness  that 
later  so  cruelly  destroyed  all  his  beauty  that  the 
equalizing  hand  of  death  alone  had  power  to 
smooth  the  distorted  features.  The  blue  eyes  yet 
shone  like  stars,  and  the  lips  whispered  the  most 
bewitching  absurdities,  until  a  beautiful  hand  was 
laid  upon  his  mouth.  This  time  it  was  the  lily 
fingers  of  the  renowned  and  fascinating  Delphine 
Gay,  who  in  Paris  was  scarcely  less  celebrated  as 
woman  than  as  authoress.  Heinrich  Heine  kiss- 
ed the  little  hand  at  once  meekly  and  passionate- 
ly, for  it  had  brushed  by  his  lips  softly  as  a  rose 
leaf  just  as  Chopin's  playing  began.  Now  he  had 
long  forgotten  the  wanton  sport.  A  deep  mel- 
ancholy was  graven  upon  his  brow,  the  head  was 
sunken  upon  the  breast,  the  long  lashes  almost 
touched  the  cheeks,  many  a  beautiful  eye  at  this 
moment  rested  upon  the  attractive  profile.  Per- 
chance he  dreamed  poems  to  the  phantastie  mel- 
odies of  Chopin.  And  over  yonder,  that  young 
creature,  that  fairy-like  being  with  the  great 
Southern  eyes  and  the  waves  of  dark  hair — that 
woman  with  the  smile  of  a  child  and  the  move- 
ments of  the  Graces,  with  whom  Maestro  Rossi- 
ni had  just  been  whispering  ?  Who  else  than 
Marie  Malibran,  the  great  singer,  the  genial, 
warm-hearted  woman,  the  idol  of  Paris  !  The 
Countess  Merlin,  her  friend  and  protectress, 
had  introduced  her  into  the  little  German  sa- 
loon. Also  many  other  celebrated  and  uncele- 
brated pupils  of  Garcia  were  there,  Mesdames 
Lalande  and  Favart,  and  various  flower-faces 
who  had  only  to  appear  to  excite  the  warmest 
admiration. 

At  one  time,  had  not  yon  look  from  the  eyes  of 
Beethoven  made  strong  and  firm  the  musician  in 
Ferdinand  Hiller,  he  would  have  turned  rene- 
gade and  gone  over  to  Literature.  Hiller  him- 
self confesses  in  one  of  his  letters  how  mightily 
he  was  influenced  by  the  intercourse  of  °tbe  most 
significant  and  diverse  minds  of  the  time.  . 

"The  intercourse  with  so  many  distinguished 
men,"  he  writes,  "was  in  the  highest  degree  ex- 
citing ;  but  the  whole  life  of  Paris,  as  well  as  pol- 
itics, into  which  I  entered  with  passionate  inter- 
est, and  the  entire  whirlpool  of  the  undulating 
life  brought  me,  so  to  speak,  out  of  myself,  and 
materially  interfered  with  the  development  of  my 
musical  talents.  More  than  once  in  moments  of 
excitement  L  was  tempted  to  hang  the  whole 
music  upon  a  nail,  and  rush  into  one  or  another 
of  the  careers  that  seemed  then  so  attractive." 

Whoever  is  acquainted  with  Hiller's  letters, 
and  the  truly  Germah  depth  of  thought  combined 
with  French  lightness  of  style  of  his  '^Feuitleton" 
articles,  must  feel  no  less  love  for  the  writer,  Hil- 
ler, than  for  the  musician  and  composer;  and 
whoever  has  heard  him  converse  upon  some  in- 
spiring theme,  must  wonder  at  him  as  a  speaker. 

Ferdinand  Hiller  composed  when  very  young 
— as  early  as  his  tenth  year — and  always  with 
the  greatest  ease ;  and  it  is  an  evidence  of  how 
deep  the   sunbeam  of  Goethe's  friendliness  had 


penetrated  into  his  young  heart  that  he  chose  as 
text  to  his  first  song,  "Rastlose  Liebe."  With  his 
seventeenth  year  he  entered  Paris  as  teacher  in 
the  ^^Institution  royale  de  musique  classique  el  re- 
'iigieuse,"  enjoying  at  the  same  time  tuition  in 
Harmony  himself,  and  playing  the  organ  in  the 
church  of  the  Sorbonne,  when  the  scholars 
sang  Mass  there.  Several  concerts  which  he 
gave  in  the  Conservatoire  brought  him  abundant 
fame  and  honor.  The  elegant  and  artistic  pub- 
lic that  assembled  upon  such  occasions  became 
thus  acquainted  with  Hiller's  compositions,  Sym- 
phonies and  Piano  pieces.  French  and  German 
journals  contained  descriptions  of  the  enthusiastic 
receptions  the  young  German  met  with. 

Many  charming  morceaux  date  at  this  period  : 
Trios,  Quartets,  Songs,  the  alluring  "Danse  des 
fantomes,"  and  the  first  reveries.  A  short  sojourn 
in  Frankfort  on  the  Maine  followed  the  intoxicat- 
ing Parisian  life.Jthen  a."dolce farniente"on  Lake 
Como,  whither  the  faithful  mother  accompanied 
her  son  (his  father  he  had  lost  during  his  resi- 
dence in  Paris),  and  there  arose  his  Oratorio 
"TAe  Destruvtion  of  Jerusalem;"  then  a  winter  in 
Milan,  and  then — a  Spring  time  of  love. 

Many  years  ago  there  appeared  at  one  of  the 
Gewandhaus  concerts  at  Leipsic,  a  beautiful  wo- 
man with  dark  hair,  eyes  like  coals  of  fire,  and  a 
profile  such  as  we  often  see  upon  cameos,  but 
seldom  in  life;  she  sang  the  ^'■Tarantella"  from 
Upssini's  "Soirees  musicales"  with  brilliant  voice 
and  spirited  execution  :  this  was  Mme.  Antolka 
Hiller.  At  the  same  concert  Hiller  played  one 
of  his  charming  "Reveries."  An  amiable  lady 
said  to  him  afterwards,  playfully  :  "Ah,  now  we 
know  at  last  of  whom  you  have  always  been 
dreaming  so  sweetly  and  mysteriously !" 

Nothing  could  be  more  delightful  than  to  hear 
Mme.  Hiller  sing  the  Soprano  part  of  one  of 
those  original,  fresh  Quintets  for  Soprano  and 
male  voices,  which  Hiller  composed  in  Rome  in 
the  early  part  of  his  wedded  happiness.  The 
idea  of  letting  a  female  voice  float  in  all  its  clear- 
ness above  a  Quartet  of  male  voices,  is  so  be- 
witching in  its  effect  that  one  feels  transported  to 
a  land  of  Spring,  where  high  above  all  that 
creeps  and  flies,  sings  and  buzzes  around  us,  the 
fluttering  lark  soars  aloft  to  the  blue  sky. 

Hiller  led  the  Leipsic  subscription  concerts  at 
the  time  when  Mendelssohn,  with  whom  he  was 
united  by  the  closest  ties  of  friendship,  changed 
his  residence  from  Leipsic  to  Berlin  ;  but  he  soon 
emigrated  to  Dresden,  in  view  of  there  establish- 
ing and  directing  a  series  of  concerts.  He  had 
meanwhile  composed  Operas,  divers  Quartets  of 
stringed  instruments.  Sonatas,  Capriccios,  Etudes, 
his  beautiful  Impromptus,  as  well  as  many  songs. 
His  "Destruction  of  Jerusalem"  went  out  from 
Dresden  over  the  whole  world,  and  met  every- 
where with  the  warmest  applause. 

In  the  year  1850  Hiller  accepted  the  honora- 
ble position  of  city  Capellmeister  and  Director  of 
the  Conservatoire  at  Cologne,  and  there  he  has 
labored  ever  since,  with  the  intermission  of  one 
winter,  when  he  directed  the  Italian  Opera  in 
Paris.  His  creative  Phantasie  brings  forth 
ever  new  blossoms,  amongst  which  may  be  reck- 
oned as  one  of  the  most  delightful  his  "Operetta 
without  words"  for  Piano  with  four  hands.  His 
opera  "Die  Katakomben'  had  its  origin  about  this 
time,  and  his  Symphony  with  the  motto :  "Es 
muss  dock  Friihling  werden ."'  with  its  sister  piece 
the    joyous    "Im    Freien."     Several  large   and 
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small  pieces  of  vocal  music  appeared  now  for  solo 
and  orchestra,  the  Oratorio  "Die  Grilndung 
Roms"  amongst  others.  Notwithstanding  all, 
Ililler  still  found  time  to  write  the  most  exquis- 
ite aesthetic  critiques,  and  many  beautiful  testi- 
monies to  the  memory  of  departed  great  friends. 
Livinn;  friends  also,  celebrated  and  uncelebrated, 
alike  find  him  always  ready  for  merry  or  serious 
talk,  and  not  only  male  friends,  but  also  the,  as 
is  universally  admitted,  far  more  talkative  female 
friends.  Amiable,  open-hearted,  cheerful  and 
self-sacrificing,  he  is  ready  at  any  moment  to  aid, 
by  word  or  deed,  all  who  apply  to  him  personally 
or  by  letter  for  assistance.  His  house  is  now,  as 
ever,  the  hospitable  asylum  of  artists  from  far  and 
near.  At  this  moment — Tuesday  evening,  De- 
cember 4, — he  stands  at  the  conductor's  desk  in 
the  GUrzenich  Hall  in  Cologne,  baton  in  hand  ;  it 
is  his  Oratorio  "Saul"  that  he  is  representing  for 
a  second  time  to  a  crowded  public. 

And  what  a  choice  public  it  is  that  is  listening 
to  the  splendid  choruses,  with  the  imposing  in- 
strumentation !  How  cheerful  is  the  face  of  the 
great  critic,  Professor  Bischoff,  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Orchestra !  What  a  confusion  of  beautiful 
and  less  beautiful  women,  of  civilian's  dress  and 
uniform,  of  youth  and  age  !  And  then  the  fe- 
male singers  in  white,  the  male  in  black  !  The 
orchestra,  that  numbers  amongst  its  members 
many  brilliant  names,  looks  with  fixed  attention 
upon  its  lord  and  master,  the  chorus  hangs  upon 
his  looks  and  the  movements  of  his  hand.  With 
what  evident  delight  do  they  all  play  and  sing 
under  his  firm  guidance  ! 

Hiller  stands  very  high  as  a  conductor,  and  at 
the  late  DUsseldorf  Festival  gave  ample  evidence 
of  his  power.  The  little  round  man  with  the 
noble  head  becomes  one  of  the  great  of  the  earth 
when  lie  stands  amidst  the  Orchestra.  The  peo- 
ple of  the  Rhine  are  proud  of  their  Hiller,  par- 
ticularly, however,  the  citizens  of  Cologne,  as  the 
very  soul  of  their  Giirzenich  concerts. 


Reminiscences  of  the  Abbate  Baini. 

BY   FERDINAND    HILLER.* 

When,  shortly  after  the  commencement  of  the 
fifth  decade  of  the  present  century,  I  had  repeat- 
edly attended  Divine  Service  in  the  Sixtine 
Chapel  at  Home,  it  was  clear  to  me  that  most  of 
the  music  of  the  old  Romish  school  performed 
there  was — not  clear  to  me.  As  was  the  case 
with  the  majority  of  my  German  brothers  in  art, 
educated  in  the  works  of  Bach,  Handel,  and  their 
great  successors,  my  relations  to  the  old  Italians 
were  rather  distant  and  superficial,  though  I  had 
often  played  through,  besides  having  now  and 
then  heard  played,  the  better  known,  and,  if  I 
may  so  express  myself,  the  more  popular  of  their 
compositions.  The  pure  and  elevated  nature  of 
their  strains  impressed  as  much  as  their  strange- 
ness attracted  me,  and  I  determined  to  do  all  that 
lay  in  my  power  to  penetrate  the  profoundest 
mysteries  of  their  combinations.  My  first  step 
was  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  Abbate  Baini. 

Baini  was  well  known  as  one  of  the  leading 
investigators  in  the  field  of  musical  history.  Start- 
ing, in  his  great  work  on  Palestrina,  from  the 
wish  to  place  in  their  true  light  the  eternal  ser- 
vices, rendered  by  this,  his  favorite,  composer  to 
the  cause  of  art,  he  published  unexpected  infor- 
mation concerning  the  changes  in  sacred  music 
before  Palestrina  ;  concerning  the  musical  doings 
at  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  concerning  Pales- 
trina's  life  and  eflforts.  The  free  use  of  "the  col- 
lections and  archives  of  the  Vatican  had  placed 
within  his  reach  materials  inaccessible  to  every 
one  else,  and  he  possessed  the  talent  of  turning 
them  to  account  with  as  much  erudition  as  acute" 

*  Translated  fcr  the  London  Musical  World. 


ness.  A  large  portion  of  his  life,  and  the  most 
considerable  part  of  his  income,  were  devoted  to 
the  task  of  editing  all  Palestrina's  works  in  score. 
It  is  scarcely  possible  to  form  an  idea  of  the  rest- 
less investigation,  the  persevering  labor,  the  pas- 
sionate self-abnegation  required.  A  great  num- 
ber of  the  immortal  compositions  of  the  extraor- 
dinary master  were  scattered  to  the  four  quar- 
ters of  the  globe,  and  to  recover  a  single  missing 
sheet  frequently  demanded  whole  years  of  search, 
and — comparatively  speaking — heavy  pecuniary 
sacrifices.  Baini  had  been  a  singer  from  his 
youth,  and  for  many  years  director  of  the  Papal 
Chapel.  This  post  had  been  conferred  on  him 
as  an  especial  mark  of  distinction,  it  being  the 
general  rule  for  the  Papal  singers  to  iake  it  by 
turns  to  direct  the  music  at  Divine  Service.  The 
reader  will  easily  understand  that  such  a  man 
struck  me  as  being  the  one  from  whom  I  could 
best  hope  to  obtain  satisfactory  and  useful  infor- 
mation, as  well  as  assistance  in  carrying  out  my 
artistic  desires — and  such  was  the  case.  Baini 
received  me  most  kindly,  and  promised  to  do  all 
he  could.  ■  His  suggestion  that  the  best  course  I 
could  adopt  to  penetrate  into  Palestrina's  style 
would  be  to  practice  it  myself,  appeared  to  me 
perfectly  just.  Two  evenings  a  week  were  fixed 
on,  when  he  said  I  should  always  find  him  ready 
to  look  over  my  work — and  for  a  whole  winter  I 
enjoyed  the  instructive  society  of  this  excellent 
man. 

I  cannot,  of  course,  here  dwell  upon  the  spe- 
cifically musical  investigations  which  formed  the 
principal  staple  of  our  conversations  ;  indeed — 
though  I  am  half  ashamed  to  confess  it — those  in- 
vestigations are  not  what  I  recollect  most  vivid- 
ly. It  is  chiefly  of  the  grand  simplicity,  the  self- 
sacrificing  pains,  the  calm  kindness,  of  this  unu- 
sual man  that  there  remains  in  my  mind  a  pic- 
ture, deriving  a  peculiar  coloring  from  the  origi- 
nality of  very  many  views  which  he  propounded 
with  a  kind  of  naive  humor,  .and  of  which  I 
should  like  to  give  a  sketch.  Perhaps  many  of 
my  readers  will  gladly  transport  themselves  with 
me  for  a  few  moments  from  the  restless  bustle  of 
every-day  life  to  the  quiet  chamber  in  which  was 
passed  an  existence  that,  with  all  its  unostenta- 
tious simplicity,  wanted  neither  the  power  to  do 
nor  to  bear.  The  highest  excellence,  after  all, 
which  it  is  granted  man  to  attain  is' to  have  been, 
in  one's  own  way,  a  perfect  man. 

Baini  was,  at  the  time  to  which  I  refer,  sixty 
years  old  and  of  tall  stature  ;  though  he  bowed 
his  head  slightly,  his  bearing  was  full  of  vigor. 
His  serious  and  rather  strongly  marked  features 
had  something  energetic,  nay,  here  and  there, 
hard  about  them,  but  by  a  glance,  and  a  smile, 
not  perhaps  exactly  agreeable,  could  assume  a 
particularly  mild  and  kindly  expression.  Baini 
was  not  handsome,  though  he  may  in  his  youth 
have  been  a  fine  man.  It  was  probably  the  still 
surviving  recollection  of  this  that  caused  him,  on 
seeing  an  admirable  drawing  which  my  friend, 
the  artist  Rudolph  Lehmann,  had  made  of  him, 
to  exclaim:  "O  !  O!  how  ugly!"  His  health 
was  greatly  undermined  by  the  wearing  labor  to 
which  he  constantly  devoted  himself.  A  life 
which,  as  he  himself  expressed  it,  "he  had  spent 
between  his  writing  table  (tavolino),  and  the  con- 
fessional" could  not  possibly  be  attended  by  sat- 
isfactory results.  His  digestive  powers  were  im- 
paired, and  it  required  many,  many  hours  for 
him  to  get  over  the  effects  of  the  very  spare  meal 
he  took  once  every  day.  I  often  fbund  him  suf- 
fering from  the  most  violent  spasms  in  the 
stomach  ;  at  such  times,  he  would  make  a  slight 
sign  with  his  hand,  and  I  waited,  with  painful 
sympathy,  in  an  adjoining  room,  till  the  crisis 
was  over.  This  was  scarcely  the  case,  however, 
ere  he  began  the  conversation  in  the  most  friend- 
ly manner,  calm  and  cheerful,  laying  aside,  so  to 
speak,  the  pain  he  had  been  suffering  for  hours, 
as  though  it  were  a  book,  the  perusal  of  which 
had  been  interrupted.  Frequently,  also,  I  found 
him  engaged  in  the  prayers  which  were  a  duty 
for  him  of  an  evening.  In  this  case,  too,  he 
would  point  to  a  chair  and  a  score  that  he  had 
got  ready  for  me,  and  quietly  continue  his  pious 
occupation.  The  following  may  serve  as  a  proof 
of  his  really   affectionate   kindness.     While   he 


was  looking,  with  conscientious  earnestness, 
through  my  attempts,  I  was  transcribing  compo- 
sitions by  Palestrina,  in  order  not  to  be  doing 
nothing.  The  n?xt  time  I  returned,  I  would  find, 
in  Baini's  hand,  the  words,  which  I  had  not  had 
time  in  the  evening  to  write  myself,  traced  un- 
der the  music.  I  liardly  dared  to  thank  him  for 
taking  ^his  trouble,  and  felt  quite  touched  to 
think  he  had  done  so. 

After  he  had  subjected  my  exercise  to  the 
strictest  criticism,  Baini  used  to  begin  chatting 
with  us.  In  this,  as  in  many  other  instances,  I 
have  to  regret  deeply  not  taking  notes,  for  a  very 
great  deal  of  what  he  told  me  really  possessed 
historical  interest.  The  reader  will  easily  under- 
stand this  when  he  reflects  that  Baini  had  spent 
all  his  life  in  Rome,  and  that  the  year  of  his  birth 
was  the  year  1775.  He  had  served  a  whole  se- 
ries of  Popes ;  had  been  brought  in  close  contact 
with  them ;  and  struck  me  as  having  taken  as 
unprejudiced  a  view  of  the  affairs  of  this  world 
as  was  conceivable  in  so  firmly  believing,  and,  in 
many  respects,  so  zealous,  a  priest.  Of  course, 
he  sometimes  made  assertions  which,  for  people 
like  us,  sounded  strange,  not  so  much  in  them- 
selves, as  from  their  context. 

Thus  he  told  me,  one  day,  the  life  of  the  then 
Pope,  Gregory  XVI.,  and  I  cannot  deny  that  he 
told  it  in  a  somewhat  irreverential  manner.  The 
minute  details  have  escaped  my  memory,  but 
there  is  one  thing  I  know,  and  that  is:  that  the 
Abbate  attributed  to  very  mundane  chances  the 
adoption  by  the  future  Prince  of  the  Church  of 
his  sacred  career.  Gregory,  he  said,  entered  a 
monastery  in  which  he  mounted  very  rapidly 
from  step  to  step,  chiefly  because  the  brothers 
had  run  away  for  fear  of  the  French.  The  Ab- 
bate continued  his  narrative  in  the  same  strain, 
till,  in  perfect  simplicity,  I  asked,  "How  did  he 
become  Pope  ?"  "That  was  the  business  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,"  was  the  answer.  I  suppose  I  looked 
rather  astonished,  for,  after  a  moment's  silence 
on  both  sides,  Baini  continued,  very  seriously : 
"How  do  you  think  that  the  election  of  Pope  can 
take  place  except  through  the  Holy  Ghost  ?  Just 
reflect.  There  are  a  number  of  men  seated  to- 
gether, not  one  of  whom  wishes  the  other  to  ob- 
tain so  elevated  a  position,  and  yet  the  decision 
has  to  bo  unanimous !  The  Holy  Ghost  alone 
can  effect  such  a  result." — On  the  days  of  grand 
festivities,  a  military  band  is  placed  in  the  front 
gallery  of  St.  Peters,  where  it  plays  as  the  pro- 
cession passes  along.  I  had  attended  the  cere- 
mony in  the  morning,  and  had  gone  away  rather 
indignant,  for,  after  an  introduction  in  which  the 
strains  of  brass  instruments,  suddenly  bursting 
forth,  had  produced  a  very  elevating  impression, 
there  came  an  operatic  motive,  which  was  very 
frivolous  at  such  a  moment  aud  in  such  a  place. 
On  my  mentioning  this  to  Baini,  he  replied :  "I 
am  always  preaching  the  same  thing  to  them. 
When  we  are  by  ourselves,  we  know  each  other 
(ci conosciamo  I).  But,  above  all,  the  strangers  I 
what  can  they  say  to  it !"  How  much  more  neat 
and  graceful  such  observations  sounded  in  Italian 
than  they  do  in  my  homely  German  translation, 
I  am  painfully  aware,  as  I  write  them  down. 

Baini  cherished  a  very  grateful  recollection  of 
KingFriedrich  Wilhelm  IV.,  whose  acquaintance 
he  had  made  when  his  Majesty  was  Crown- Prince, 
and  of  our  celebrated  Bunsen — both  had  display- 
ed great  interest  and  appreciation  of  music, 
which  Baini  regarded  as  higher  than  aught  else 
besides.  He  had  frequently  conducted  perform- 
ances of  his  vocal  choir  in  the  Prince's  presence. 
The  evenings  on  which  these  performances  were 
held  belonged  to  the  exceedingly  small  number 
of  those  which  Baini  had  ever  spent  away  from 
home,  save  when  his  duties  summoned  him  to 
church  or  chapel.  He  was  fond  of  referring  to 
the  cleverness  and  amiable  disposition  of  the  two 
men,  and  it  was  evidently  his  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  Bunsen  which  had  led  him  to  adopt  a 
feeling  of  great  tolerance  towards  Protestantism. 
"There  is  something,  however,  I  do  not  under- 
stand," he  said,  one  evening.  "Protestants  are 
good  Christians ;  they  reverence  the  Redeemer 
as  we  do — how  can  they  be  so  indifferent  towards 
the  Blessed  Virgin  ?  After  all,  she  is  the  moth- 
er of  God  !     That  is  what  I  cannot  comprehend." 
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Notwillisianding  the  extraorrlinary  and  oner- 
^etii;  perseverance  with  which  Baini  had  devoted 
liiinseir  to  his  historieo-musical  labors,  he  took 
jjreat  interest  in  many  things  most  foreign  to 
them.  On  one  occasion  I  opened  a  book  he  had 
just  been  reading.  It  was  a  history  of  the  Thea- 
tre at  Valenciennes.  "Do  you  busy  yourself 
with  the  stage  alsoY"  I  exclaimed,  somewhat  sur- 
prised. "I  have  certainly  one  ot  the  largest  col- 
lection of  works  in  existence  relating  to  it,"  he 
replied,  "and  I  have  read  them  all.  The  thea- 
tre interests  me  in  the  highest  degree."  "Do 
you  ever  go  to  the  theatre  V"  I  enquired,  still 
more  astonished.  "I  never  set  foot  in  one"  was 
his  answer.  During  my  stay  in  Rome  I  directed 
a  small  German  vocal  association,  composed  ex- 
clusively of  German  artists,  painters,  sculptors, 
and  architects.  We  resolved  to  give  a  concert 
for  the  Cathedral  at  Cologne,  which  was  then  re- 
garded as  the  symbol  of  German  unity  (I  had  no 
idea  it  would  ever  be  so  near  me).  With  his 
friendly  good  nature,  Baini  said  I  ought  rather  to 
give  the  concert  for  the  church  of  St.  Paul  at 
Home,  then  in  course  of  re-building,  as  such  an 
act  would  gain  me  many  friends  in  that  capital. 
In  reply  to  proposals  of  this  kind,  I  brought  a 
"Miserere"  by  Donizetti,  which  the  latter  had 
formerly  dedicated  to  the  Pope,  and  which  had 
had  been  sent  to  Baini,  for  liim  to  look  through. 
It  was  written  in  the  most  modern  style,  with  an 
orchestral  accompaniment,  and  was  not  of  the 
slightest  use  for  tlie  Papal  Chapel.  "Do  you  look 
it  through  again,"  he  said,  handing  me  the  rose- 
colored  score;  "I  do  not  understand  such  music, 
but  it  does  not  strike  me  as  anything  great."  I 
beg  pardon  of  the  amiable  master,  Donizetti,  but 
it  was  an  extremely  insipid  production.  "Why 
do  yon  not  dedicate  something  to  the  Pope  V" 
sai<l  Baini  to  me.  "Do  so  ;  at  the  worst  you  will 
receive  a  large  heap  of  beautiful,  and  quite  new 
gold  pieces,  which  you  can  take  with  you  to 
Germany."  He  did  not  know  that  nothing  is 
ever  carried  home  from  a  visit  to  Italy  except 
golden  reminiscences. 

The  interior  of  Baini's  abode  was  remarkable 
for  a  simplicity  and  absence  of  ornament  border- 
ing on  poverty — the  large  rooms  alone,  where  his 
valuable  library  was  placed,  showed  that  a  man 
occupying  a  prominent  position  lived  there.  The 
housekeeping  was  conducted  by  an  elderly  sister, 
who  sometimes  opened  the  door  for  me,  and  then 
disappeared  like  a  shadow.  During  the  winter, 
though  the  days  were  extremely  cold,  there  was 
never  anything  in  the  shape  of  a  fire,  but  always 
standing  on  the  table  was  a  tolerably  large  bra- 
zier, at  which  the  old  gentleman  used  to  warm 
his  hands.  Baini  had  never  travelled ;  the  only 
time  he  had  been  absent  from  Home  was,  I  think, 
on  the  occasion  of  his  making  a  trip  to  Bologna. 
The  reader  will,  perhaps,  be  able  to  form  some 
notion  of  the  energy  and  endurance  Baini  dis- 
played in  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  when  I  in- 
form him  that  during  the  time  of  the  French  oc- 
cupation, when  the  people  sought,  in  preference 
to  any  others,  those  priests  who  had  not  paid 
homage  to  the  foreigners,  Baini  frequently  satin 
the  confessional  eighteen  hours  a  day.  All  his 
books  and  music,  including  the  invaluable  collec- 
tion of  Palestrina's  works,  scored  by  him,  he  be- 
queathed to  the  Minerva  Monastery  at  Kome, 
where  they  will,  at  any  rate,  be  well  taken  care 
of — perhaps,  too  well. 

Baini  composed  in  a  variety  of  styles,  though 
his  compositions  are  not  numerous.  A  "Miser- 
ere" of  his  is  played  alternately  with  those  of 
Allegri  and  Bach,  [?]  during  Passion-week,in  the 
Sixtine  Chapel.  It  is  an  effective  piece,  but  it 
|iroves  how  impossible  it  is  for  any  one  to  step 
entirely  out  of  his  own  time.  Although  Baini 
lived  almost  exclusively  in  the  world  of  old  sa- 
cred music,  having  read  but  little  modern  music, 
and,  perhaps,  never  having  heard  any  performed, 
if  I  except  that  which,  so  to  speak,  is  wafted  to 
US  through  the  atmosphere,  the  above  "Miserere," 
which,  as  i\r  as  style  goes,  is  written  in  the  strict- 
e.<t  spirit,  contains  a  number  of  passages  reveal- 
ins  the  nineteenth  century  even  to  a  person  who 
is  not  a  musician.  Baini  never  referred,  howev- 
er, to  his  own  compositions,  and  the  distinguished 
place  assigned  to  his  "Miserere,"  was   the  result 


of  the  profound  impression  produced  by  it,  at  a 
rehearsal,  in  the  Sixtine  choir.  Towards  my  at- 
tempts"in  Palestrina's  style  the  worthy  man  ex- 
hibited the  most  inexorable  severity  and  it  was 
not  till  about  the  end  of  the  winter  that  Isucceed- 
ed  in  writing  a  piece  with  which  he  was  perfect- 
ly contented — I  have  preserved  it  as  a  memento 
of  the  pleasant  days  spent  in  Rome.  After  my 
return  to  Germany,  I  sent  Baini  a  copy  of  the 
score  of  my  Zerstorung  Jerusalems,  and  subse- 
quently the  scores  of  Mozart's  Requiem  and  Mass 
in  C  minor,  as  well  as  of  Beethoven's  Mass  in  C 
major.  I  cannot  deny  myself  the  pleasure  of 
printing  the  letters  I  received  from  him,  on  the 
occasion,  and  I  give  them  in  the  original  text. 
On  every  account  is  it  impossible  for  me  to  trans- 
late them.  By  publishing  the  first  letter  I  may 
appear  desirous  of  sounding  my  own  praises — but 
I  take  the  step  with  the  consciousness  that  all  I 
want  is  by  his  kind  words,  too  flattering  though 
they  are  for  me,  to  complete  the  too  imperfect 
picture  of  one  I  so  respect.     Here  they  are  : 

'Pregiiitissimo  Signore  ed  amico.  finalmente  per 
mezzo  del  Sr.  .  .  .  Pittore  e  Kitratlista  ho  saputo  la 
di  lei  dimora  in  cotesta  sua  patria,  onde  mi  reco  a 
(lovere  di  diriggerle  qiiesta  tiiia  non  solo  per  ringra- 
ziaria  del  graditissimo  dono  che  mi  favori  nella  Par- 
tiinra  del  suo  Oratorio,  La  Distruzione  di  Gerusa- 
lemme,  ma  cziando  per  rallegrarmene  seco  lei  aven- 
dovi  ammirafo  i  lioUissimi  Cori  magistrali  e  degni 
taiito  dalle  di  Lei  artistiohe  cognizioni,  quanto  del 
moltissimo  gcnio  che  vi  domina  per  ojrni  dove.  Jo 
la  prcgo  in  nome  della  buoiia  musica  di  non  lasciare 
ozipsi  i  taleiiti  de'  qnali  I'lia  abboniianternentefornito 
la  genorosa  man  del  Creatore,  ma  Aicendoli  fruttare 
al  fine  nobile  in  reso  da  Dio,  sottenere  col  suo 
esempio  e  con  la  sua  opera  il  cadente  buon  gusto  e 
la  quasi  pcrduta  filosofia  musicale.  Tanto  oso 
sperare  dali'  amore,  che,  quando  lio  avuto  il  bene  di 
avvicinarla,  ho  costantemeute  in  lei  riconosciuto  per 
ogni  maniera  di  verita. 

"La  supplico,  etc." 

After  ths  introduction,  the  second  letter  runs 
thus  : 

"Beniamo  alio  splendido  dono,  che  mi  ha  con  tan- 
ta  generosita  favorite,  onde  farinl  ammirare  Ic  bel- 
lezze  musicali  della  Germania  sagra.  II  Sig.  Mar- 
stalla  (Marstaller)  Console  di  Prussia  non  era  ancor 
giunto  in  Koma  e  fu  prevenuto  dalle  di  Lei  pregia- 
tissiina  di  partecipazionc  :  circa  la  mel^  di  Ottobre  fe 
poi  venuto  e  per  mezzo  d'un  impiegato  dell'  Ambas- 
cia  Austriaca  di  mia  conoscenza  mi  ha  recapitato  il 
di  Lei  regalo,  cioe  la  Partiiura  del  famoso  Requiem 
di  Mozart,  la  bellissima  Messa  in  C  molle  dellostesso 
Autore  e  la  Messa  del  capriccioso  Beethoven  plena 
di  aceenzioni  pindarichc  felicemente  condotte.  La 
ringrazio  sommamente  e  la  mia  collezione  andia 
quindi  in  poi  superba  per  il  dono  o  per  la  memoria 
del  donatore.     La  prego,  etc. 

Giuseppe  Baini." 

This  worthy  man  died  in  the  year  1844.  His 
death  was  not  merely  a  heavy  loss  for  the  Sixtine 
Chapel  ;  it  was  an  irreparable  one.  His  works 
and  his  name  will  live  forever  in  the  history  of 
music. 


A  Rehearsal  with  Amateur  Vocalists.* 

Musical  Conductors,  in  the  service  of  reigning 
princes,  Conductors  whose  subordinates  are  paid,  and 
consequently  can  be  punished,  by  a  deduction  from 
tlieir  salary,  for  any  act  of  neglect,  have  no  notion  of 
the  endless  difficulties  which  the  conductors  of  ama- 
teur associations  have  to  go  through  before  they  can 
get  up  a  performance  ;  the  audience,  too,  enjoy  such 
a  peribrmance,  and  indulge  in  unrestricted  criticisms 
on  it,  because  they  know  nothing  of  the  drops  of 
sweat,  produced  by  downright  agony,  frequently 
clinging  to  some  particular  number;  in  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  much  has  passed  away  forever  that  has  been 
rehearsed,  for  months,  with  sighs  and  fears  ;  the 
hours  spent  at  rehearsal  are  a  sourceof  constant  vex- 
ation to  the  Conductor ;  while  even  every  military 
bandmaster  has  generally  all  his  performers  togeth- 
er, some  of  the  executants,  and  those,  as  a  rule,  the 
most  necessary,  are  always  missing  in  amateur  as- 
sociations ;  widle  the  former  can  confidently  rely  on 
perfect  silence,  attention,  and  obedience,  the  order  of 
the  day  with  amateurs  is  gossiping,  inattention,  and 
want  of  punctuality  ;  yet  while  the  bandmaster  can 
severely  censure  the  slightest  fault,  the  conductor  of 
an  amateur  society  must  only  refer  to  the  grossest 


neglect  with  considerable  mildness,  and    cordial  bon- 
Iiommie,  if  he  would  not  "disgust"  the  members  and 
lose  their  attendance  altogether,  etc.     But  enough  of 
this  ;  an  example  shall  show   what  we   mean.     We 
will  suppose  that  a  mixed  Solo-Quartet  has  to  be  re- 
hearsed.    After  mature   deliberation  with   the  other 
persons  concerned,  the   Conductor   has   fixed   on   a 
Sunday  afternoon  for  the  purpose,  and  given  the  two 
ladies  their  parts  to  take  home — the  gentlemenhave 
intimated  they  do  not   require  theirs.     He  waits   at 
the  appointed  hour  in  the  room  where  the  rehearsal 
is  to  be  held.     There  is  a   knock   at   the   door ;  the 
Basso  enters  hastily,  holding  in  his  hand  a  letter  from 
a  friend  who  has  invited  him  to  come  that  very  same 
day,  to  a  christening   festivity   in    X.     "The  coach 
does  not  start  for  an  hour,"    he   observes,   "and   by 
that  time  we  shall  h.ave  long  since  finished."  True,  if 
the  others,  also,  had  come.     However,  the  bass  part 
may  he   taken    provisionally   by   itself.     Meanwhile 
the  Contralto   makes   her  appearance,   a   somewhat 
aged  spinster,  in  whose  dress  black  and  grey  are  the 
prevailing  colors,  ber  demeanor  being   marked   by  a 
certain   dignified   slowness  of  almost   pietistic  hani 
(jout.     "Ah,  where  can  Mile.  N.,   our   soprano,  be  V 
she  asks,  in  a  mincing  tone.     "She   must   have   met 
Herr  A.  again  in  the  street,  and  is  losing  our  valua- 
ble time  by  chattering  with  him.     However,  she  need 
not  fear  your  being  very  severe  with  her  !"    The  read- 
er must  know  that  Mile.  N.   is  a  beauty   much  run 
after  in  the  town,  though  we  do  not  accuse  the  Con- 
ductor of  any  partiality  for   her.     The  three   wait  a 
little,  and  the  Bass  drums  upon   the  window.     Tie 
Fair  One,  whose  presence  is  so  much  desired,  rushes 
in,  at  last,  dressed  to  the  death,  it  is  true,  but  with  a 
most  engaging  smile,  and  the  politest  excuses.  "She 
had  kept  fancying  the  rehearsal  was  fixed  for  a  later 
hour,  and  had  only  just  recollected  the  time  at  which 
it  was  really  to  begin,  etc."     In  her  hurry,  however, 
.she  has  forgotten  her  music,  and  must  sing  from  t    ■ 
Conductor's  score.     As  a  natural  consequence,  she  is 
wrong  at  every  bar.     By  the  way,  it  must  he   stated 
that,  in  despair,  they   have   begun    rehearsing   three 
parts  only.     The  Bass  keeps  pulling  his   watch  out 
of  his  pocket  every  instant,  but  the  Tenor  does  not 
come  1     A  messenger  is  despatched  to  his  house,  and 
is  informed  that  the   Tenor   went  out   early   in    the 
mojning,  and  left  word  that  he  was   not   to   he   ex- 
pected home  all  day.     "Good  heavens  I     He  has  cer- 
tainly gone  into  the  country,  while,  with    such  mag- 
nificent weather,  we  are  sittinjr  in   a  desolate   room, 
worrying  ourselves  with  imperfect  harmonies  1"     "A 
more  fitting  time  ought  to  have  been  chosen  for  the 
rehearsal,"  growls  the  Bass,  as  though  the  unfortu- 
nate Conductor  could  have  foreseen  the  fine  weather, 
and  the  invitation  to  the  christening  feast.     "I  will 
tell  him  a   bit   of  my    mind,"   says   the  Conductor, 
menacingly.     Poor  fellow  !  the  longer  any  one  keeps 
you  waitinc  the  more  delighted  you  are  at  his  arri- 
val, and,  when  the  criminal  enters  very  jauntily  in 
an  airy  summer  costume,  you  rush  up  with  the  most 
friendly  expression  of  countenance,  and  inform  him 
you  were  afraid  he  had  been  taken  suddenly  ill.     He 
assures  you,  however,  that  the  train   from  L.,  where 
he  has  been  breakfasting  with  a  few  friends,  has  only 
just  got  in,  and  you  pour  out  all   your   wrath   upon 
the  head    of   the   railway  manager,   who    manages 
things  so  badly.     All  this   time,   the  Tenor  has  his 
lighted  cigar  between  his  lips.     Hereupon  the  Con- 
tralto, with  a  slight  cough,  complains  of  the  smoke, 
while  the  Soprano  declares  she  likes  it,  having  been 
long  since  accustomed  to  it  by  her  brothers  and  their 
friends.     The  effects  of  the  breakfast  upon  the  Tenor 
are  evident  in  the  first  few  bars  of  the  Quartet,  which 
is  now  rehearsed  with  all   four  parts ;  he   sings  per- 
sistently out  of  tune,  and,  at  last,  on  account  of  un- 
accountable indisposition,  requests  that  the  piece  may 
be  sung  two  tones  lower.     This   request   is  violently 
opposed  by  the  Bass,  who  has   already   his  hat  and 
stick  in  his  hand.     The  Conductor  endeavors  to  ar- 
range matters  and  transpose  the  piece  one  tone.  This 
puts  out  the  Contralto,  who  is  too   musical   to   sing 
correctly  in  a  wrong   key  ;  so  they   begin   afresh  in 
the  correct  key,  and  go  through  the   whole   piece  to 
the  end.     It  sounds  far  from  right.     The  Conductor 
wants  to  try  it  over  again.     But  the  Bass  cannot  stay 
any  longer.     "It  will  be  all  right,"  he  observes  con- 
solingly, "the  day  after  to-morrow.     Bad  rehearsal, 
good  performance  !"     With  these  words,   he  hurries 
off.     There  are  still  two  or  three  solos  to  he  rehears- 
ed.    Mile.  N.  begs  the  conductor  to  take  her  first,  as 
she  expects  some  one  to  call  upon  her.     The  Con- 
tralto remonstrates,  because  she  has  to  attend  a  re- 
ligious meeting,  and  was  the  first  to  come  to  rehear- 
sal.    The  Tenor  feels    unwell ;  he   has  walked   too 
fast  he  says.  The  Soprano,  being  very  good-natured, 
is  easiest  to  manage.     The   Conductor   takes,  there- 
fore, the  duet  for  the  Tenor  and  Contralto.     During 
the  solo  of  the  latter,  the  Tenor  discovers  that  Mile. 
N.  has  a  hunch  of  neat  golden   charms.     He  bej^ins 
playing  with  them,  while  the  Contralto  darts  furious 
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glances  iit  him,  and  ho  forgets  to  como  in  at  the 
right  time.  To  help  him,  Mile.  N.  sings  the  part  in 
the  upper  octave.  This  sounds  horrible.  The  Con- 
ductor gazes  yearningly  through  the  window  at  the 
hlue  slcy  and  at  the  weathercoclis,  already  gleaming 
in  the  golden  rays  of  the  evening  sun  :  in  the  street 
below  are  heard  the  merry  voices  of  children,  and  he 
thinks  of  the  cool  summer  cellar,  the  echoing  skittle- 
gallery,  and  the  round  table  reserved  for  the  regular 
customers.  But  ho  is  still  a  captive.  When  he  has, 
at  last,  dismissed  the  Contr.ilto  and  the  Tenor,  the 
former  to  repair  to  her  religious  duties,  and  the  lat- 
ter to  make  up  for  what  he  has  neglected  in  the  af- 
ternoon. Mile.  N.  still  remains  holding  a  thick  piano- 
forte arrangement  in  her  hand — she  does  not  like 
singing  from  a  part  on  account  of  the  annoying 
pauses.  The  Adagio  of  the  Air  is  sung  with  pro- 
found sentiment  and  melting  fervor.  "A  great  deal 
too  much  feeling  !"  an  old  Viennese  master  used  to 
exclaim  when  a  thing  was  spun  out  in  this  fashion. 
But  our  Conductor  is  obliged,  to  praise  the  young 
lady,  in  order  that  she  may  be  attentive  in  the  Alle- 
gro. She  does  not  keep  time.  It  is  true  that  she 
beats  the  tempo,  but  her  beat  is  regulated  by  her  own 
singing,  so  that,  in  a  moment  of  irritation,  the  Con- 
ductor catches  hold  of  her  arm  and  guides  her  hand. 
Suddenly  the  door  is  thrown  open,  and  Mile.  N.'s 
mamma  sails  in,  with  a  sweet  smirk  upon  her  face. 
"Ah  !  I  thought  I  should  find  you  alone,"  she  says. 
"I  am  very  sorry  to  interrupt  yoa,  my  dears,  but  our 
visitors  here  also  wish  to  hear  the  air  !"  With  these 
words,  she  points  to  two  elderly  females  who  follow 
her.  These  take  possession  of  a  couple  of  chairs, 
and  Mile.  N.  sings  the  air  even  more  sentimentally 
and  more  out  of  time  than  at  first.  All  kinds  of 
songs  are  now  demanded,  and  the  Conductor  has  to 
accompany  them.  .  Meanwhile,  the  old  ladies  go  on 
whispering  to  each  other,  and  many  expressions, 
such  as  "respectable  settlement,"  "a  steady  young 
man,"  "honorable  intentions,"  reach  his  ears,  and 
cause  him  awful  presentiments.  "Must  I  put  up 
with  this,  too  !"  he  thinks,  but  he  cannot  justify  him- 
self without  giving  otfence.  At  last,  they  rise,  thank 
him,  curtseying  rather  stiffly,  as  they  do,  and  sail  off. 
The  fine  evening,  however,  is  growing  darker  and 
cooler;  the  customers  are  already  returning  from  the 
summer  tavern  in  the  country  to  their  tavern  in 
town  ;  Mamma  N.  makes  significant  allusions  among 
her  acquaintances  to  the  excellent  match  her  daugh- 
ter may  contract  with  some  one  in  the  town.  The 
result  of  all  this  is  evident  to  the  poor  Conductor  at 
the  general  rehearsal  the  next  evening.  A  third  of 
the  tenors  do  not  appear,  and  several  young  ladies 
are  conspicuous  by  their  absence.  Incomprehensi- 
ble !  Our  hero  does  not  know  that  every  one  of  the 
missing  tenors  had  cast  an  eye  upon  Mile.  N.,  and 
that  every  one  of  the  missing  sopranos  had,  probably, 
cast  two  eyes  upon  him,  and  learnt  sufficient  from 
the  statement'of  Mile.  N.,  which  had  been  rapidly 
spread  abroad,  and  duly  garnished  up  with  addition- 
al particulars,  to  entertain  a  sudden  feeling  of  dislike 
for  him,  poor  fellow,  and  to  punish  his  supposed  se- 
cret by  wounding  him  in  his  tenderest  point — non-at- 
tendance at  the  grand  rehearsal.  Had  our  friend  a 
more  delicate  ear,  and  a  calmer  disposition,  he  would 
derive  some  explanation  of  the  state  of  matters  from 
the  general  whispering,  which,  on  Mlle.'s  entrance, 
rises  into  a  most  unmistakable  sensation  ;  but  he  is 
in  that  hateful  state  of  excitement  known  only  to 
those  fellow  sufferers  who  have  conducted  a  grand 
rehearsal. 

The  public  performance  is  far  less  fatiguing.  The 
ball  then  rolls  along  its  appointed  course,  which  it  is 
too  late  to  alter :  &ut  the  grand  rehearsal,  where, 
perhaps,  all  the  executants  meetjfor  the  first  and  only 
time,  and  where,  in  addition  to  the  musical  arrange- 
ments, so  many  troublesome  trifles  have  to  be  set- 
tled, demands  and  exhausts  the  whole  intellectual 
power  of  the  Conductor. 

After  our  friend  has,  for  instancy,  given  three  taps 
with  his  conductor's  wand,  and  five  times  most  po- 
litely requested  those  present  to  be  silent,  he  begins 
the  first  chorus.  But  he  is  immediately  obliged  to 
stop  and  ask  the  first  and  second  basses  not  to  stand 
mixed  up  together,  but  to  be  so  kind  as  to  separate, 
or  else  he  has  to  beg  that  the  Indies  will  be  animated 
by  a  sisterly  artistic  feeling,  and  content  themselves 
with  one  book  between  two.  But  many  a  fair  mem- 
ber is  short-sighted,  or  pretends  to  be  so,  and  obsti- 
nately refuses  to  share  her  book  with  any  one.  The 
consequence  is  that  the  available  parts  are  pulled 
backwards  and  forwards,  and  partially  torn,  while 
three  or  four  persons  are  painfully  peering,  in  many 
cases,  into  the  same  book.  During  the  rehearsal,  the 
carpenters  are  hammering  away  in  the  large  hall 
close  at  hand,  and  when  the  Conductor  halloos  out, 
in  a  passion,  for  them  to  leave  off  making  such  a  ter- 
rific noise— which  prevents  his  hearing  a  note  of  the 
singing— the  fat  proprietor  of  the  establishment  ap- 
pears and  assures  him  that  these  preparations  are  in- 


dispensably requisite  for  the  next  evening,  and  that 
the  workmen  are  not  to  be  had  at  any  other  time. 
During  the  solos,  the  Conductor  is  again  compelled 
to  ask  for  silence,  if  only  out  of  consideration  for  the 
soloists.  The  fact  is,  a  new  photograph  is  being  cir- 
culated among  the  ladies,  every  one  of  whom  thinks 
she  is  called  Upon  to  give  her  opinion  of  it,  while  a 
surreptitious  beer-can  is  actually  passed  round 
amongst  the  men.  But  it  does  not  strengthen  their 
powers  of  endurance  as  much  as  it  increases  their 
longing  for  the  smoking-room.  Many  of  them  do  not 
wait  for  the  final  chorus,  but  leap  down  over  benches 
and  barriers,  into  the  dark  body  of  the  room,  where 
a  few  modest  auditors  are  sitting,  and  disappear 
through  a  suspicious  doorway,  whence  there  issues 
an  enticing  odor  of  food  and  fobacco.  With  the  last 
chord,  the  parts  are  thrown  aside,  and  the  majority 
of  the  members  hurry  out  without  any  leave-taking. 
Only  those  who  have  some  question  to  ask,  or  some 
demand  to  make,  gather  round  our  hero,  who  wipes 
the  perspiration  from  his  brow,  and  is  at  length  left 
by  himself,  not  to  get  cool,  but  to  gather  up  and  ar- 
range the  parts  again,  to  correct  some  fresh  faults 
that  have  been  found  in  them,  to  tell  the  attendant 
to  execute  a  hundred  necessary  trifles,  etc.  When 
at  length.completely  jaded,  he  enters  the  eating-room, 
the  best  dishes  are  already  struck  out  of  the  list ; 
some  of  the  members  to  whom  he  has  to  speak  on 
important  subjects  are  playing  Tarock,  and  only  half 
listen  to  him  ;  others  state  it  as  their  conviction  that 
a  great  deal  ought  to  have  been  gone  over  again,  etc. 
Our  friend  hastens  home  early,  and  out  of  sorts; 
sleeps  disturbedly,  and  dreams  of  solo  singers  who 
are  suddenly  attacked  with  hoarseness,  and  send 
word  to  say  they  cannot  sing ;  of  passages  taken  up 
at  the  wrong  moment ;  .ind  of  cues  overlooked.  May 
nothing  of  this  come  true,  but  everything  go  off  suc- 
cessfully ! 

*  From  the  Suddeutsche  Musik-Zeitung, 


England. 

The  Hereford  Festival  began  on  the  20th  of 
August.     The  Orchestra  reports  of  it  as  follows  : 

For  the  people  of  the  vicinity  the  annual  gathering 
is  doubtless  &n  entertaining  event.  Life  in  a  cathe- 
dral city  and  in  the  outlying  parishes  is  usually  a  dull 
sort  of  routine,  on  which  the  advent  of  an  occasion 
like  the  present  agreeably  breaks.  Thus  on  Tuesday 
morning  the  cathedral  was  crowded.  The  civic  au- 
thorities were  there  in  their  robes  of  office  ;  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Three  Choirs  were  there  for  musical  pur- 
poses ;  a  lai'ge  congregation  was  there,  drawn  by  the 
anticipation  of  the  annual  excitement.  Dr.  Wesley 
was  there  at  the  organ  (his  own  Service  in  F  being 
done  early  in  the  morning),  and  the  Dean  of  Here- 
ford was  there  for  the  sermon 

At  noon  the  first  performance  of  music  commenced, 
and  lasted  till  three.  The  singers  were  Mile.  Tiet- 
jens.  Miss  Edith  Wynne,  Mme.  Patey-Whytock, 
Miss  Julia  Elton,  Mr.  Montem  Smith,  and  Mr. 
Weiss.  The  programme  was  as  follows  :  Overture, 
"Last  Judgment"  (Spohr);  Psalm  84th  (Milton's 
version)  (Spohr);  Chorus,  "How  lovely  are  Thy 
dwellings  fair;"  solo  (Miss  Edith  Wynne),  "My  soul 
doth  long  ;"  chorus,  "Happy  who  in  Thy  house  re- 
side ;"  quartet  (Miss  Edith  Wynne,  Mme.  Patey- 
Whytock,  Mr.  Montem  Smith,  and  Mr.  Weiss"), 
"Lord  God  of  Hosts,  hear  now  my  prayer ;"  chorus, 
"Lord  God  of  Hosts,  who  reignst  on  high ;"  Anthem, 
"Ascribe  unto  the  Lord"  (Dr.  Wesley),  soli.  Mile. 
Tietjens,  Miss  Edith  Wynne,  Miss  Julia  Elton,  and 
Mme.  Patey-Whytock.  After  luncheon,  Handel's 
"Israel  in  Egypt"  was  grandly  executed,  the  magnifi- 
cent choruses  producing  their  usual  effect.  Addi- 
tional wind-instrument  parts  were  supplied  by  Mr. 
G.  A.  Macfarren.  Mr.  Santley  and  Mr.  Sims 
Reeves  joined  the  musical  forces  ;  Mr.  Townshend 
Smith  conducted,  and  Mr.  Done  of  Worcester,  pre- 
sided at  the  organ.  In  "Thou  didst  blow  with  thy 
wind,"  the  style  of  Mile.  Tietjens  told  splendidly, 
and  gained  general  admiration.  Mr.  Sims  Reeves 
did  not  take  part  with  Miss  Elton  in  the  duet  ''Thou 
in  thy  mercy,"  though  his  name  was  down  for  it  in 
the  programme.  Mr.  Montem  Smith  was  the  sub- 
stitute. But  Mr.  Reeves  delivered  with  great  fire 
and  grandeur  his  old  success,  "The  enemy  said,"  and 
made  up  for  the  former  deprivation.  Choruses  and 
band  went  fairly. 

The  first  miscellaneous  concert,  given  in  the  even- 
ing at  the  Sliire  Hall,  was  not  so  well  attended  as 
was  anticipated  :  the  audience,  however,  were  occa- 
sionally vehement  in  their  applause.  The  programme 
was  as  follows  : — 


Part  I. — Selection  from  Mozart;  Symphony  in  D, 
No.  4  ;  aria,  Mme.  Patey-Whytock,  "L'Addio  ;" 
reeit.  ed.  aria.  Mile.  Tietjens,  "Non  mi  dir"  ("Don 
Giovanni")  ;  aria,  Mr.  Sims  Reeves,  "Deh  per 
questo"  {"La  Ckmenza  di  Tito")  ;  duetto.  Mile. 
Tietjens  and  Mr.  Santley,  "La  dove  prendre"  {"11 
Flauto  Magico")  ;  song,  Mr.  Montem  Smith,  "'The 
Violet ;"  Andante  et  variations  d'une  Sonate  in  A, 
arranged  for  voice  by  J.  B.  Wekeriin,  Miss  Julia  El- 
ton. Song,  Mr.  Santley,  "On  a  faded  violet"  (Piat- 
ti)  ;  Romanza,  Miss  Edith  Wynne.  "Quando  a  te 
lieta"  {"Faust")  (Gounod)  ;  violoncello  obblignto, 
Mr.  G.  Collins  ;  song,  Mr.  Weiss,  "I  am  not  old" 
(J.  L.  Hatton)  ;  national  air,  Mile.  Tieljens  and  cho- 
rus, "Rule,  Britannia"  {"Alfred")  (Dr.  Arne). 

Part  II.— Overture,  "Melusina"  (Mendelssohn); 
song,  Mr.  Sims  Reeves,  "My  Queen"  (Blumenthal); 
Irish  melody,  Mme.  Patey-Whytock,  "The  Meeting 
of  the  Waters  ;  stornello.  Mile.  Tieljens,  "La  Volu- 
bile"  (Bevignani)  ;  solo  violin,  Mr.  H.  Blagrove, 
Romance  in  F  (Beethoven)  ;  duetto.  Miss  Edith 
Wynne  and  Mr.  Sims  Reeves,  "Tornami  a  dir" 
{"Don  Pasquale")  (Donizetti)  ;  ballad.  Miss  .lulia 
Elton,  "Little  Fay,  pretty  Fay"  (Barnett)  ;  Eong, 
Mr.  Santley,  "Oh  !  Mistress  mine"  (Sullivan) ;  air. 
Miss  Edith  Wynne,  "Where  the  bee  sucks"  {"Tem- 
pest") (Dr.  Arne) ;  chorus,  "Home,  there's  a  storm" 
(Sir  H.R.  Bishop). 

The  first  went  in  a  very  dull  manner  :  there  was 
little  interest  in  the  minds  of  the  audience  in  the  sym- 
phony in  D,  and  still  less  with  the  Wekeriin  ar- 
rangement of  the  sonata  in  A — as  great  a  musical  aa 
a  verbal  hash.  Yet  the  performance  of  the  former 
was  altogether  creditable,  and  even  by  the  bucolic 
audience  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Townshend  Smith, 
who  conducted,  were  recognized  at  last  and  applaud- 
ed. The  Heieforders  woke  up  presently,  when  the 
songs  came  on,  and  finished  by  encoring  every  one 
indiscriminately — a  compliment  which  was  politely 
declined  by  Mi;.  Sims  Reeves.  The  "Melusina" — a 
favorite  concert-overture  with  Mendelssohn — was  giv- 
en by  the  band  too  hurriedly,  and  without  attention 
to  shade — faults  which  effectually  destroy  the  charm 
of  an  otherwise  attractive  work.  This  overture 
might  have  been,  and  the  violin  solo  by  Mr.  Bla- 
grove was  the  chief  instrumental  feature  of  the  pro- 
gramme. This  excellent  artist  played  with  his  wont- 
ed finish.  Returning  to  the  vocal  portion,  we  may 
notice  the  melodious  duet  from  "//  Flauto,"  which 
first  roused  the  dull  agriculturists  to  a  perception  of 
the  merits  of  Mozart ;  Dr.  Barnett's  agreeable  song, 
"Little  Fay,"  sung  and  re-sung  by  Miss  Elton  ;  Blu- 
menthal's  popular  song,  "My  Queen,"  which  Mr. 
Sims  Reeves  would  not  re-sing  ;  the  "Violets"  (plu- 
ral), which  went  very  well,  especially  Piatti's  ;  and 
"Rule  Britannia,"  which  the  Hereforders  evidently 
thought  "fine."  This  last  was  rapturously  applauded 
and  encored.  In  "The  Meeting  of  the  Waters"  Mme. 
Patey-Whytock  altered  the  end  in  order  to  show  off 
her  fine  voice — an  aim  which  she  achieved  at  the 
cost  of  the  melody.  Dr.  Arne's  "Where  the  bee 
sucks,"  and  Mr.  Sullivan's  "0  mistress  mine,"  found 
great  favor.  The  vocal  arrangement  of  Mozart's 
Sonata  there  are  no  terms  too  strong  to  denounce. 
It  does  not  suit  the  voice,  and  it  is  thoroughly  spoil- 
ed in  the  mangling.  Miss  Julia  Elton  could  make 
nothing  of  it. 

On  Wednesday  morning  the  "Elijah"  was  well 
attended — a  circumstance  due  to  the  popularity  of 
this  oratorio,  which  ranks  in  public  estimation  next 
to  the  "Messiah."  Every  seat  in  the  aisle  and  nave 
was  occupied ;  for  not  only  was  the  second-favorite 
oratorio  to  be  done,  but  the  co-operation  of  Mme. 
Lind-Goldschmidt  with  Mme.  Tietjens  was  an  event 
from  which  much  was  expected.  The  arrangements 
for  the  reception  of  the  crowd  were  extremely  inade- 
quate, and  much  confusion  and  annoyance  resulted. 
The  issue  of  the  morning  brought  no  disappoint- 
ment: the  singing  of  Mme.  Goldschmidt  was  full  of 
feeling  and  effect.  Her  voice  has  of  course  suffered 
from  time,  but  the  intellect  and  culture  remain  as 
excellent  as  ever,  and  the  satisfaction  of  all  who 
heard  her  was  pronounced.  Of  the  oratorio,  the  sec- 
ond part  was  better  in  point  of  execution  than  the 
first,  and  the  forte  passages  better  than  the  piano. 
The  choruses,  however,  were  on  the  whole  very  sat- 
isfactory, and  the  time  was  taken  rapidly  and  effec- 
tively by  Mr.  Townshend  Smith,  under  whose  baton 
all  things  went  smoothly.  Mme.  Tietjens  was  in  su- 
perb voice,  evidently  incited  to  her  best  by  the  lady 
who  stood  at  her  side.  "Hear  ye  Israel,"  and  "Be 
not  afraid,"  were  given  with  surpassing  beauty.  The 
chief  defect  about  Mme.  Goldschmidt's  performance 
was  the  necessity  of  forcing  the  upper  notes :  time 
has  dealt  kindly  with  her;  but  the  effect  of  time  is 
apparent.  The  gem  of  the  wliole  work,  "Cast  thy 
burden,"  was  hardly  so  well  sung  as  could  have 
been  wished  :  the  voices  strayed  by  ever  so  little,  but 
enough  to  mar  the  effect.  Mr.  Weiss  repeated  his 
old  excellences  and  his  old  faults ;  his  higher  notes 
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were  sliaky  and  unpleasant.  Miss  Edith  Wynne  has 
a  fresh  arid  svmpatlictic  voice,  which  would  have 
told  better  if  she  had  always  sung  in  tune.  Miss 
Elton  gave  an  intellectual  reading  of  her  part,  and 
sang  the  solo  "Woe,  woe  unto  them"  in  a  highly 
finished  manner  ;  and  Mme.  Whytock  was  full  of 
dramatic  instinct.  The  whole  of  the  tenor  music 
was  borne  by  Mr.  Montem  Smith,  and  it  is  no  light 
praise  that  he  sustained  the  burden  so  well.  Mr. 
Smith's  chief  merit  is  his  willingness  :  as  a  singer  he 
is  somewhat  too  sentimental ;  but  his  obliging  dis- 
position does  cood  service  to  his  brethren.  On  both 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday  he  stepped,  in  a  most  cheer- 
ful manner,  between  Mr.  Sims  Reeves  and  disap- 
pointment ;  for  the  latter  gentleman  was  announced 
to  sing  the  second  part  of  "Elijah,"  but  the  promise 
was  not  kept.  Mr.  Smith  sang  it  all.  The  collec- 
tion of  the  day  was  £1S8  2s.  \d.,  which,  added  to  the 
previous  amounts  collected,  m.ide  a  total  of  £341 
15s.  2rf.  This  exhibited  a  falling  otf  of  Hereford's 
benevolence,  as  confrasted  with  the  magnanimity  of 
her  sister  i?ities. 

At  the  concert  on  Wednesday  night,  Mr.  Sims 
Reeves  was  unable  to  appear,  and  there  was  rio  Acis 
for  Galetea.as  Mr.  Montem  Smith  was  already  cast  for 
Damon.  But  an  absurd  amalgamation  was  made, 
and  Damon  and  Acis  being  rolled  into  one,  Mr. 
Smith  took  the  burden  on  himself.  The  serenata 
was  capitally  supported  by  Mile.  Tietjens,  Mr.  Sant- 
ley,  and  the  above-named  tenor.  The  second  part  of 
the  concert  was  protracted  with  encores,  and  did  not 
terminate  till  midnight. 

On  Thursday  morning  the  Cathedral  overflowed 
with  visitors,  anxious  to  hear  the  novelty  of  this 
year's  festival — Mr.  Otto  Goldschmidt's  pastoral, 
''Ruth."  Those  who  had  not  previously  been  en- 
abled to  gange  Mr.  Goldschmidt's  capacities  as  a 
composer  were  much  disappointed  at  the  result.  Not 
all  the  good  sinking  of  the  artists  cast  for  "Ruth" — 
Lind,  Paley,  Whytock,  Santley,  and  Montem  Smith 
(Mr.  Reeves  was  still  unwell)  could  render  the  work 
interesting.  Mr,  Goldschmidt  has  aimed  high  :  his 
failure  has  been  proportionate.  Beyond  mentioning 
the  circumstance  of  this  failure  we  cannot  this  week 
go,  and  must  defer  any  further  remarks  on  "Ruth." 

llDtgljf  s  loMrnitl  of  iP^usk. 
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Bach's  "Magnificat,"   described  by  Robert 

Franz. 

II. 

To  tbose  who  wonder  how  it  is  possible  for  the 
ear  to  apprehend  and  follow  such  a  multiplicity 
of  parts  as  Bach  has  woven  into  tlie  first  chorus 
odhe  Magnificat  (five  voice  parts,  besides  all 
the  instruments,  all  trented  polyphonicallij)  Franz 
offers  aid  and  comfort  in  the  following  sugges- 
tion : 

We  do  not  deem  it  indispensable,  with  Bach, 
to  follow  the  web  of  parts  in  all  the  details.  As 
in  a  Gothic  Cathedral  the  numberless  particulars 
and  minute  embellishments  only  serve  to  give 
life  and  motion  to  the  great  whole,  but  not  to 
draw  the  attention  of  the  beholder  away  from  that, 
precisely  so  it  should  jbe  with  the  polyphony  of 
Bach.  Bach'sharmonies  unfold  themselvesfor  the 
most  part,  in  great,  broad  proportions — the  funda- 
mental basses  sliow  this  clearly  enough  ; — these 
great  groups  he  evidently  resolvesby  a  melodiously 
flowing  carriage  of  the  parts  into  smaller  groups, 
giving  rise  to  a  multitude  of  secondary  harmo- 
nies, busily  thronging  this  way  and  that  way. 
Now  whoever  seeks  to  follow  this  fleeting,  tran- 
sitory essence,  will  soon  be  wrecked,  because  be- 
fore one  form  has  completed  its  whole  outline, 
another  is  already  pressing  to  the  foreground,  to 
give  way  as  quickly  to  a  third,  so  that  all  that  is 
single  and  particular  seems  to  elude  the  ear.  The 
true  significance  of  the  detail,  as  well  as  of  the 
whole,  is  lost  by  so  listening  to  Bach.  One  must, 
much  rather,  seize  upon  those  great  proportions. 


seek  to  image  them  inwardly  in  his  own  mind, 
and  from  this  firm  basis  learn  to  look  with  a  sure 
insight  into  that  seemingly  confused,  but  really 
most  richly  artistic,  organically  developed  com- 
plication of  single  parts.  Then  will  those  partic- 
lars  in  which  the  centre  of  gravity  in  every  pas- 
sage lies,  those  which  have  the  decisive  word  to 
say,  those  which  are  the  principal  supporters  of 
the  artistic  design,  stand  forth  of  themselves  with- 
out difficulty,  while  that  which  is  only  intended 
to  be  subsidiary,  and  to  round  ofl  the  musical 
form  in  point  of  style,  Vill  cease  to  exercise  any 
disturbing  and  bewildering  effect.  The  secret  of 
Bach's  manner  of  leading  on  the  parts  lies  in  the 
close  and  intimate  relation  of  each  single  part  to 
the  whole ;— accordingly  the  understanding  must 
keep  in  view,  in  the  first  line,  the  development 
of  the  whole,  and  seek  through  this  to  orient  itself 
in  regard  to  the  particulars.  Even  for  the  musi- 
cian, with  the  most  searching  study,  entering 
into  the  smallest  details,  it  will  never  do  to  leave 
this  out  of  sight,  unless  he  would  run  the  risk  of 
misunderstanding  Bach. 

Now  here  our  first  Chorus,  in  spite  of  the  rich- 
est fullness  and  variety,  unfolds  itself  essentially 
in  the  most  simple  forms.  As  a  first  change  the 
Dominant  is  introduced,  from  which  the  chorus 
in  its  further  course  takes  a  side  direction  to  the 
parallel  key  (or  relative  minor).  From  this  the 
modulation  swerves  unconstrainedly  back  toward 
the  Tonic,  touches  the  Subdominant  in  passing, 
and  finally  makes  a  full  close  in  the  Tonic.  Or- 
nate melodic  cadences  mark  the  end  points  of 
the  principal  keys  and  give  a  tender  lyric  breath 
to  the  grand,  majestic  forms.  After  the  vocal 
setting  has  come  to  an  end,  the  orchestra  comes 
forward  again  with  an  independent  post-lude, 
which  is  taken  from  the  second  half  of  the  pre- 
lude. We  see  how  simply  and  with  what  com- 
prehensive oversight  Bach  knew  how  to  lay  out 
the  fundamental  relations  of  his  plan  !  Dazzling 
splendor  and  jubilant  joy,  as  of  each  meeting 
each  in  the  most  graceful  intertwinings  of  tones, 
are  the  leading  attributes  of  this  first  number. 
Keeping  expectation  on  the  stretch,  it  admirably 
prepares  you  for  the  following,  and  is  like  the 
festively  decorated  entrance  to  the  temple,  in 
which  songs  of  thanksgiving  and  praise  resound 
to  the  might  and  mercy  of  the  Lord. 

2.  The  next  sentence  brings  a  Solo  (D  major, 
3-8  measure),  which  in  a  lovely  manner  flashes 
back  as  individual  feeling  the  same  emotions,  to 
which  the  chorus  has  lent  a  broad  and  weighty 
expression.  The  voice  part,  a  Second  Soprano, 
treats  the  words  of  the  text :  "Et  exultavit  spiril- 
us  mens  in  Deo  salutari  meo"  (And  my  spirit  hath 
rejoiced  in  God  my  Saviour),  and  is  accompanied 
by  the  string  quartet,  here  and  there  interrupted 
by  the  Organ.  A  gently  soaring  motive,  sec- 
onded in  easy  play  by  an  intervening  bass  fig- 
ure, which  afterwards,  as  the  whole  goes  on  ex- 
panding, imparts  itself  ornamentally  to  the  first 
violin,  controls  almost  exclusively  the  develop- 
ment of  this  mild  and  tender  Arioso.  Here  all 
so  rounds  itself  to  the  most  beautiful  symmetry  of 
forms,  that  the  last  half  of  each  musical  sentence 
seems  to  flow  from  the  first  half  of  itself.  Such 
a  bright,  childlike  joy,  which  runs  along  so  whol- 
ly unobstructed  and  untroubled,  could  only 
spring  from  the  absolute  purity  of  a  virgin  heart. 

3.  Quite  different  is  the  character  of  the  num- 
ber which  now  follows,  an  Aria  for  the  First  So- 
prano (B  minor,  4-4  measure),  to  which  a  Cho- 


rus is  appended  in  the  most  immediate  connec- 
tion. The  solo  part  is  built  upon  the  words  : 
"Quia  respexit  humilitatem  ancillce  suce  :  ecce 
enim  ex  hoc  beatam  me  dicent" — the  chorus,  on 
their  continuation  :  "omnes  c/enerationes."  (For 
he  hath  regarded  the  low  estate  of  his  handmaid- 
en, for,  behold,  from  thenceforth  all  generations 
shall  call  me  blessed^.  Plain  and  simple  as  the 
style  seems  in  which  the  Air  is  outwardly  dis- 
posed of — the  song  is  only  accompanied  by  an 
Oboe  d'amore  and  the  Organ — its  depth  of  feel- 
ing is  most  touching.  Bach  conceives  the  te.xt 
words  not  only  within  the  situation  in  which 
they  present  themselves  ;  his  musical  conception 
evidently  reaches  far  beyond.  In  Mary  he  per- 
ceives not  only  the  humble,  lowly  maid,  to  whom 
the  Saviour  of  the  world  has  just  been  announced 
and  who  in  blissful  peace  enjoys  the  conscious- 
ness of  this  great  boon — he  rather,  with  a  proph- 
et's eye,  sees  in  her  that  mother  of  God,  whose 
Son  is  to  bear  and  to  atone  for  the  sins  of  the 
world  under  a  servile  form.  How  else  shall  we 
explain  the  uneasy,  fearful,  plaintive  tone  that 
like  a  dark  veil  settles  down  over  all  the  still  re- 
pose and  devotion  ?•,  And  still  more  is  this  mys- 
tical conception  of  Bach  confirmed,  when  we 
take  into  view  the  character  of  the  chorus  that 
falls  in  so  swiftly,  in  F-sharp  minor,  4-4  time.  In 
wild,  eager  haste  the  voice-parts  rush  in  at  the 
close  of  the  solo  piece  and,  as  if  driven  by  de- 
monic forces,  tower  to  such  a  colossal  height  of 
expression,  that  it  is  easy  enough  to  imagine  that 
the  master  seeks  to  bring  before  us  here  a  world- 
convulsion  of  the  most  unexampled  kind  and 
from  its  remotest  starting  point.  Perhaps  there 
floated  over  his  deep  soul  in  the  moment  of  crea- 
tion the  words  of  Christ :  "Think  not  that  I  am 
come  to  send  peace  on  earth  :  I  came  not  to  send 
peace,  but  a  sword." 

The  extremely  energetic  theme  is  first  seized 
by  the  Bass,  around  which  the  second  Soprano, 
Alto  and  Tenor  start  oflT  with  a  whirling  motion* 
Then  follow  the  further  entrances  of  the  theme, 
which  constantly  draws  after  it  a  powerful,  wild- 
ly e.xcited  figure;  they  succeed  each  other  in  half 
measures  blow  on  blow.  A  far  reaching  sequence 
crowds  it  tone  by  tone  upward,  till  it  at  last  finds 
a  momentary  point  of  rest  in  the  parallel  key,  A 
major.  But  without  rest  or  peace  the  heaving 
masses  roar  along  in  a  new  onslaught,  which 
shapes  itself,  if  possible,  in  still  bolder  and  more 
gigantic  proportions,  hurrying  toward  another 
goal,  the  key  of  the  Dominant,  C-sharp  minor. 
Thus  far  an  angrily  murmuring  bass  figure  has 
roared  below  the  voices,  irresistibly  (in  obedience 
to  that  sequence)  working  its  way  up  out  of  the 
dark  depths.  Suddenly  the  Halt !  is  given  to 
the  Basso  Conlinuo :  sharp  and  heavy  orchestral 
strokes,  marking  the  Dominant  Chord  of  F-sharp 
minor  on  the  first  and  third  quarter  of  the  meas- 
ure with  full  force,  follow,  and  so  form  a  sort  of 
Organ  point,  above  and  within  which  now  the 
main  theme  is  heard  in  the  most  fabulous  con- 
tractions. Imitations  in  five-part  Canon,  in  uni- 
son and  in  the  octave,  in  swift  succession  on  the 
quarter  beats,  press  onward  to  a  strange,  uncom- 
fortable hold  (fermata),  which  forms  in  a  certain  ' 
sense  the  decisive  crisis  of  our  stormy  chorus. 
For  after  this  the  voices,  swiftly  hastening  to  the 
conclusion,  move  with  almost  homophonovs  uni- 
formity, as  if  blended  into  steadfast  unity — the 
purification  process,  although  after  violent  con- 
flicts, is  fulfilled  in  them  ! 

(To  be  coDtiDued.) 
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The  Coming  Opera  Season. 

Italian  Opera,  under  Maretzek's  direc  ion,  will 
open  at  the  New  York  Academy  on  the  2d  of  thiri 
month.  The  repertoire,  so  far  as  yet  whispered  by 
the  newspaper  quid-nuncs,  is  not  very  inviting  to 
those  who  love  music  in  a  deeper  sense  than  that  of 
fashion  or  of  momentary  sensation.  For  novelties 
are  promised,  of  course,  the  two  latest  Parisian  fash- 
ions :  Verdi's  Don  Carlos  and  Gounod's  Romeo  and 
Juliet,  also  a  Leonora  of  Mercadante's  (not  a  word  of 
one  by  Beethoven,  commonly  called  Fidelio]),  and 
some  pretty  trifles  (we  suppose  they  are)  such  as  De 
Ferrari's  Pipele  and  Cagnoni's  Don  Bucefalo. 
Among  the  revivals  are  named  Bellini's  Romeo  and 
Juliet ;  Donizetti's  Belisario  and  Maria  di  Rohan  ; 
Meyerbeer's  Prophet ;  Rossini's  Olello.  Of  course 
too  there  will  be  the  asual  Verdi  and  Donizetti  hacks, 
the  Gounod  Faust,  &c.,  &c.  Nothing  first-class  in 
the  whole,  except  most  likely,  Don  Giovanni,  which 
no  opera  company  can  afford  to  shelve  entirely.  No 
Nozze  di  Figaro,  nor  Magic  Flute,  nor  Seraglio  of 
Mozart ;  no  Fidelio  ;  no  William  Tell ;  nothing  by 
Weber,  nor  by  Cherubini ;  none  of  those  noble  classi- 
cal revivals  which  have  redeemed  the  character  of 
the  London  houses  in  spite  of  the  "wide-weltering 
chaos"  of  trash  !  But  then  Italian  Opera  is  a  thing 
of  fashion  mainly,  and  must  be  ^pected  to  seek  first 
to  please  the  fashionable  rather  than  the  sincerely 
musical.  If  we  only  had  a  good  permanently  organ- 
ized German  Opera  at  the  same  time,  which  should 
carry  out  the  promise  of  that  which  gave  us  Fidelio, 
&c.,  a  few  years  since,  we  should  not  object  to  the 
Italian  Opera  in  its  peculiar  province.  But  hqw  it 
seems  as  if  it  must  all  go  one  way,  and  we  were  not 
to  be  allowed  to  associate  with  the  word  Opera  any 
hopes  of  what  is  best  in  music, — when  there  are  such 
noble  operas  in  existence  ! 

The  real  remedy,  which  we  fear  is  far  ofl',  must  lie 
in  permanent  local  lyrical  establishments,  which  may 
provide  for  this  want  with  the  same  superiority  to 
momentary  popularities  and  fashions  that  our  Phil- 
harmonic Societies  do  in  Concert  music.  So  long  as 
we  depend  on  private  speculation  (which  is  instinc- 
tively opposed  to  everything  of  quiet  growth  and 
permanence),  we  shall  know  Opera  only  by  short, 
feverish  seasons,  in  which  advertising  is  the  chief 
part,  more  froth  than  ale,  the  whole  aim  being  to  ex- 
ploit each  field  in  turn  as  hastily  as  possible,  get  all 
the  dollars  that  can  be  got  out  of  people's  pockets  in 
the  smallest  number  of  weeks,  overdoing  the  thing 
by  frequency  of  performance,  and  leaving  the  musi- 
cal sensibilities  of  each  little  opera  public  utterly  ex- 
hausted and  demoralized  for  any  healthy  interest  in 
the  better  music  of  unpretending,  calm  occasions. 

Of  Mr.  Maretzek's  New  York  season  we  gather 
further  particulars  from  the  Evening  Post  : 

It  is  subdivided  into  two  subscription  series  of 
twenty  nights.  The  regular  nights  will  be  as  hereto- 
forc,the  Thursday  performances  at  Brooklyn  continu- 
ing as  usual.  The  company  engaged  is  a  very  large 
one,  including  in  its  list  of  principal  singers  seven 
prima  donnas,  four  tenors,  two  baritones,  one  primo 
buffo,  and  two  bassos.  The  chorus  has  been  enlarg- 
ed and  improved.  The  orchestra  could  hardly  be 
bettered. 

There  are  thousands  who  will  regret  the  withdraw- 
al of  the  name  of  Miss  Kellogg,  who  has  gone  to 
win  new  lyric  triumphs  abroad,  but  her  place  will  be 
supplied  not  only  by  Mme.  Parepa-llosa,  but  by 
Signora  Peralta,  who  became  slightly  known  to  us 
last  season.  The  inimitable  KoDconi  has  again  been 
lured  from  a  London  engagement  by  Mr.  Maretzek's 
more  liberal  offers.  The  public's  old  and  ever  trust- 
worthy favorite,  Bellini,  who  alway  does  nobly,  has 
been  re-engaged,  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  so  are 
Antonucci,  Baragli  and  Testa.  Miss  Hauck,  Mme. 
Natali-Testa  and  Mile.  Ronconi  are  also  re-eng.iged. 

Of  the  new  engagements,  the  first  is  that  of  Mme. 
Kapp-Young,  a  dramatic  soprano,  of  whom  much  is 
expected,  but  litlle  known  here.  Mrs.  Jenny  Kemp- 
ton,  a  contralto,  who  graduated  with  honor  from  the 
concert  room,  and  has  been  studying  opera  in  Italy, 
is  also  engaged.  Signor  Anastasi,  a  tenor  already 
pleasantly  familiar  to  our  public  ;  Signor  Pancani,  "a 


"robust"  tenor  of  European  reputation ;  Signor 
Paulo  Mendini,  a  young  Italian  basso  of  great  repu- 
tation, and  Signor  Orlandini,  have  been  engaged. 

The  Opera  will  of  course  scatter  its  favors  round 
in  what  New  Yorkers  like  to  call  the  "provincial" 
cities,  by  two  or  three  weeks  at  a  time,  during  the 
winter, — in  short  just  as  often  as  it  will  do  to  pass  the 
hat  round.  In  Boston,  we  are  told,  Maretzek  will 
a#rae  to  the  new  "Selwyn's  Theatre,"  not  yet  com- 
pleted ;  when,  we  are  not  informed. 

2.  There  is  also  mention  of  another  Italian  Opera 
party,  under  the  management  of  Max  Strakosch, 
who  has  induced  that  admirable  artist  cf  former  days, 
Madame  Lagkange,  to  revisit  America.  He  has 
also  secured  Signor  Brignoli,  and  it  is  said  the  con- 
cern is  to  bear  the  name  of  "The  Lagrange-Brignoli 
Combination." 

3.  Then  comes  Mr.  Bateman's  importation  of  the 
lightest  and  Frenchiest  of  light,  farcical  French  ex- 
travaganza and  burlesque,  the  humors  of  Offenbach, 
whom  the  New  York  Weekly  Review  calls  "the  pre- 
siding musical  genius  of  the  old  world"  (Heaven 
save  the  Old  World,  and  the  New  !).  He  has  brought 
all  the  requisite  French  singers  and  other  outfit,  and 
will  open  in  New  York,  at  the  French  Theatre,  about 
the  same  time  with  Maretzek.  Report  speaks  highly 
of  the  leading  prima  donna.  It  will  be  a  novelty 
and  no  doubt  amusing  ;  at  any  rate  we  shall  be  able 
to  see  for  ourselves  whether  the  Offenbach  celebrity 
is  merely  an  idle  fashion  or  something  more.  Mr. 
B.'s  first  experiment  on  the  New  York  public  will  be 
Offenbach's  lafest,  said  tj  be  his  best  work  :  "La 
Grande  Duchesse  de  Gerolslein." — Of  this,  too,  we  are 
to  have  our  turn  at  the  new  theatre. 

4.  Light  English  Comic  Opera,  at  the  Boston  Mu- 
sic Hall,  is  among  the  things  anticipated.  About 
the  middle  of  January  it  will  begin,  in  a  kind  of 
"Parlor  Opera"  style,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Ju- 
lius Eichbehg,  who  proposes  to  bring  out  his  own 
clever,  sparkling  little  operettas,  the  "Doctor  of  Al- 
cantara," and  some  new  ones,  with  fuller  means  of 
execution  than  heretofore. 

5.  There  is  a  Kichings  English  Opera,  making 
Philadelphia  its  point  of  departure,  with  plans  of 
traversing  the  country.  Balfe,  we  suppose,  is  the 
type  thereof. 

6.  Where  is  the  German  Opera  ?  Where  is  Fi- 
delio, and  all  the  hopes  it  raised  1  Where  are  Fred- 
erici  and  Ilimmer  and  Habelmann  and  Hermanns, 
and  the  rest  t  Why  will  it  not  come  and  plant  it- 
self in  Boston,  and  live  on  modestly  and  quietly  and 
grow  1 

Newport,  R.  I.  An  Amateur  concert  was  given 
on  Thursday  evening,  Sept.  5,  by  the  residents  and 
pleasure  seekers  of  this  happy  isle,  "for  the  benefitof 
the  suffering  women  and  children  of  the  Island  of 
Crete,"  unhappy  isle  upon  theother  side  of  the  globe. 
It  was  the  work  of  a  few  energetic  ladies,  whose  sym- 
pathies were  strong  for  freedom  and  humanity,  even 
at  that  distance,  and  who,  bravely  overcoming  many 
obstacles,  brought  it  to  a  very  successful  result.  The 
"Academy  of  Music"  was  well  filled  by  the  best  part 
of  Newport  society,  and  the  concert  realized  more 
than  five  hundred  dollars  for  the  Cretans.  Musically, 
too,  it  seems  to  have  given  great  pleasure.  We  are 
not  at  liberty  to  name  the  amateurs,  as  some  of  them 
took  part  on  the  express  condition  that  they  were  not 
to  be  "published."  There  was  a  charming  fresh  so- 
prano from  Boston,  who  gave  great  delight  by  singing 
the  rapturous  "Mein  gldubiges  Ucrze'*  of  Bach,  as  well 
as  Mendelssohn's  "Spring  Song,"  and  in  a  Donizetti 
Duet.  There  was  also  one  of  our  ripest  and  finest 
contraltos,  who  sang  Lachncr's  "Thou  everywhere," 
and  some  ballads,  with  truest  expression  ;  and  one 
of  our  best  basses  ; — these  last  two  very  kindly  went 
down  at  a  few  hours'  notice  to  offset  some  serious 
disappointments  in  the  programme.  A  gentleman 
from  New  York  sang  tenor  solos  (Italian)  tastefully ; 
there  was  fine  piano  playing  bv  two  Newport  ladies, 
and  a  gentleman  amateur  of  Boston  did  good  ser- 
vice in  the  accompaniments. 

Too  MUCH  OF  A  GOOD  THING  PERHAPS.  It  is 
cheering  to  see  how  rapidly  the  interest  in  music 
spreads  among  the  American  people.  But  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  overdoing  it.  Is  there  not  danger 
that  so  many  "Conservatories"  (think  of  five  already 
in  New  York,  and  one  or  more  new  ones  threatened!) 
may  tend  more  to  sweep  in  vast  numbers  of  superfi- 
cial pupils,  than  to  raise  up  a  reasonable  number  of 
good  musicians  or  to  "conserve"  the  tone  and  stand- 


ard of  true  Art  ?  We  should  bo  sorry  to  see  music 
rushed  into  merely  as  a  new  opening  in  business,  like 
Petroleum  and  the  various  "fancies"  which  have 
slain  their  tens  of  thousands.  At  least  we  trust  that 
none  of  our  readers,  (whom  we  are  doing  our  humble 
part  to  make  as  musical  as  we  can),  are  music-mad 
enough  not  to  see  the  good  sense  of  the  following 
from  the  Transcript : 

Musical  Incapacity.  How  many  young  persons 
we  see  who  spend  a  vast  amount  of  time  in  the  prac- 
tice of  music,  but  who  evince  by  their  little  progress 
that  if  they  were  to  pass  their  entire  mortal  existence 
at  their  instrument  they  would  never  become  good 
musicians.  At  best,  they  in  the  end  can  only  succeed 
in  the  performance  of  a  few  pieces  in  a  third-rate 
manner,  just  to  put  their  hearers  in  mind  bow  much 
better  they  have  heard  them  played  elsewhere  by  oth- 
ers who  had  a  real  genius  for  the  science  of  harmony. 
The  conversation,  too,  of  these  misdirected  ones  is 
often  a  sad  commentary  upon  misspent  time.  So 
great  has  been  the  sacrifice  of  their  hours,  that  they 
have  devoted  but  little  time  to  reading,  and  the  pov- 
erty of  their  general  information  is  on  the  same  plane 
with  that  of  their  skill  in  music. 

Yet,  had  the  minds  of  many  ot  these  young  persons 
been  turned  in  another  direction,  they  would  have 
been  found  to  possess  a  capacity,  a  genius  as  eminent 
as  their  genius  for  music  is  defective.  Had  they  been 
supplied  with  books,  and  encouraged  in  the  work  of 
storing  their  memortos  with  useful  knowledge,  until 
they  bad  become  habitual  readers,  they  might  have 
been  brighter  ornaments  to  their  social  circle  than 
any  musical  talent  could  have  made  them. 

Musical  practice,  at  best,  is  an  alarming  absorbent 
of  time,  and  at  that  period  of  life  when  time  is  most 
valuable, — the  years  of  youth,  when  the  character  and 
habits  are  in  the  process  of  formation, — the  precious 
moments  cannot  be  too  carefully  spent.  We  would 
say  to  every  parent,  weigh  well  the  capacity  of  your 
child,  and  the  probability  of  his  success  in  the  diflScult 
science  of  music,  before  making  too  great  a  sacrifice 
of  time  and  money  in  that  direction. 

The  name  of  Mr.  L.  W.  WHEELER.the  well-known 
teacher  of  vocalization,  has  been  added  to  the  list  of 
instructors  at  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Mu- 
sic for  the  ensuing  year. 

Philadelphia,  Sept.  9.— It  affords  me  very 
great  pleasure  to  be  able  to  report  that  there  will  soon 
be  no  cause  for  the  complaint,  which  has  been  hith- 
erto too  frequently  heard  here,  of  the  dearth  of  in- 
strumental concerts.  With  the  exception,  alone,  of 
our  Germania  Rehearsals,  and  the  three  Evening 
Concerts,  at  each  of  which  a  Symphony  was  produc- 
ed, given  by  Messrs.  Jarvis  and  Schmitz,  last  season, 
there  have  been  no  opportunities  presented,  at  least 
to  the  present  generation,  for  becoming  familiarized 
with  orchestral  music.  A  good  orchestra  is  indeed  a 
noteworthy  rarity  in  Phikidelphia.  It  follows  from 
this,  that  on  the  part  of  our  really  intelligent  people, 
little  or  nothing  is  known  of  the  great  works  of  Beet- 
hoven, Mozart  or  Haydn,  nor,  of  course,  of  Mendels- 
sohn, Schubert,  or  Schumann  ;  of  ilie  others,  scarce- 
ly have  the  names  been  heard.  This  is  a  melancholy 
confession  to  make,  but  it  is  pleas.mter  to  make  it 
now,  than  heretofore,  since  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  future  promises  an  improvement  for 
us  in  this  respect.  Our  new  Hall  (the  "Horticnltu- 
ral"),  unsurpassed,  I  think,  for  beauty  and  acoustic 
properties  by  any  similar  place  of  the  kind  in  the 
country,  is  to  be  put  to  an  appropriate  use  during  the 
ensuing  season,  by  Mr.  Carl  Seniz,  who  contem- 
plates giving  there  a  series  of  Weekly  Orche.<itral 
Concerts,  with  an  eflScient  corps  of  our  best  perform- 
ers, under  his  own  direction  ;  producing  in  regular 
succession  the^  works  of  the  masters.  Mr.  Seniz 
promises,  as  well,  the  presence  of  solo  assistants,  vo- 
cal and  instrumental,  at  each  concert.  It  is  an  un- 
dertaking in  the  proper  direction,  and  I  trust  will 
meet  with  the  most  cheering  encouragement.  It 
will  be  no  fault  of  Mr.  Scntz  if  be  is  not  properly 
seconded  in  his  praiseworthy  efforts  to  elevate  the 
standard  of  popular  musical  appreciation.  The  first 
concert  will  he  given  on  Thursday  afternoon,  Octo- 
ber 3,  of  which  I  will  send  you  a  detailed  account. 

An  event  worth  chronicling  in  your  columns  is  the 
production  of  a  mass  of  Gounod's, — the  only  one,  I 
understand,  which  he  has  written, — by  the  Choir 
of  St.  Augustine's  Church  in  Fourth  Street,  'rhe 
Mass  has  not  yet  been  produced  elsewhere  this  side 
of  the  water.  It  is  by  no  means  a  great  work  ;  in  it 
the  composer  falls  below  even  bis  own  not  very  high' 
standard,  and  although  the  effect,  as  a  whole,  is 
pleasing,  it  is  not  a  composition  that  is  desUned  to 
occupy  a  prominent  place  among  works  of  its  class. 
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It  lacks  originality,  and  is  sensational ;  the  few  solos 
introduced  are  tame  in  the  extreme,  and  the  more 
striking  effects  are  borrowed  from  the  masters.  With- 
out entertaining  a  very  exalted  opinion  of  M.  Gou- 
nod's merits  as  a  composer,  I  am  not  exacting  or  too 
critical,  in  expecting  something  much  better  from 
him  than  this  somewhat  weak  attempt  at  sacred  wri- 
ting. Nevertheless,  as  the  production  of  one  of  the 
most  popular  of  modern  musicians,  it  possesses  an 
interest  which  would  not  perhaps  otherwise  attach  to 
it.  The  mass  was  very  creditably  produced  on  last 
Sunday,  when  I  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  it.  It 
was  directed  by  Mr.  Thunder,  who  presided  at  the 
fine  organ  at  this  church,  assisted  by  a  large  and 
well  trained  Choir. 

Our  New  Musical  Society,  the  "Mendelssohn," 
formed  last  Spring,  held  their  annual  meeting  last 
week  and  permanently  organized.  They  promise  the 
piodaction  of  the  "  Walpurgis  Niffht,"  at  their  first 
Concert  in  October. 

Mr.  Wolfsohn  is  still  in  Europe,  but  is  expected 
to  be  in  the  city  before  the  end  of  the  month.  He 
has  in  contemplation  a  series  of  Soirees,  assisted  by 
Mr.  Kopta,  and  a  'cello  player,  whom  he  expects  to 
bring  with  him  from  Germany. 

Messrs.  Jarvis  and  Cross  have  likewise  been  so- 
journing on  the  Continent,  during  the  vacation,  and 
are  now  on  their  way  homeward.  These  gentlemen 
will  also  do  something  in  the  matinee  or  soiree  way ; 
so  that  with  the  "Germania,"  the  Opera,  and  the  oth- 
er attractions  promised,  and  herein  already  noted, 
the  friends  of  music  will  have  enough  to  occupy  and 
interest  them.  Mekcutio. 

In  a  late  number  of  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  is 
an  article  by  the  well-known  publicist,  Henry  Blaze 
de  Bury,  entitled  "Shakespeare  and  his  Musicians." 
The  writer  is  closely  affiliated  with  German  musi- 
cians, and  is  especially  convinced  of  the  musical  im- 
portance of  the  "prophet  of  Munich,"  Richard  Wag- 
ner, the  composer  of  "Tannhauser,"  "Lohengrin," 
"Rienzi,"  etc.  He  pitilessly  exposes  the  decline  of 
French  music,  and  arraigns  it  for  making  of  Shakes- 
peare's characters,  Goethe's  Faust,  and  Schiller's 
Carlos  inanimate  corpses,  on  which  to  hang  its  mis- 
erable tatters.  He  charges  the  manufacturers  of  li- 
brettos with  a  "pure  ste'rilitd  et  impuissance,"  and 
pities  the  poor  composers  who  condescend  to  thresh 
such  straw.  Unfortunately,  the  composers  them- 
selves were  most  to  blame,  for  they  sought  out-of-the- 
way  ideas  and  buried  them  under  effect-straining  sit- 
uations, bravura  pieces,  marches,  and  dancing  melo- 
dies, agreeable  entr'acte  music,  ballets,  and  masquer- 
ades. Gounod  is  particularly  censured  as  having 
transformed  Gretchen  into  a  Parisian  grisette.  The 
unvvorthiness  of  his  new  opera,  "Romeo  and  Juliet," 
beside  the  treatment  of  the  same  subject  by  Bellini — 
to  whom,  however,  the  writer  is  not  very  favorably 
inclined  either — is  dwelt  upon.  Rossini  in  his 
"Othello"  had  been  inspired  at  least  by  a  spark  of 
Shakespearian  genius,  but  Gounod  sacrifices  feeling 
and  character  in  order  to  make  them  the  hot-beds  of 
his  parasitical  creations. — Nation. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Bartholomew,  the  librettist  of 
Mendelssohn's  oratorios,  occurred  on  the  18th  ult. 
He  wrote  the  hook  of  "Elijah"  for  Mendelssohn,  but 
did  not  select  the  subject  for  the  composer,  as  it  has 
been  erroneously  stated.  Mendelssohn  was  struck 
with  the  little  volume  of  Elijah's  career  from  the  pen 
of  Krummaeher,  the  celebrated  German  preacher, 
and  out  of  these  materials  prepared, the  outline  for 
Bartholomew  of  the  Prophet's  career.  The  late  Mr. 
Bartholomew  also  prepared  the  books  of  "Eli"  and 
"Naaman"  for  Costa.  His  last  achievement,  the 
words  of  Mr.  Costa's  Ode  to  the  Sultan,  provoked  a 
good  deal  of  banter  among  the  critics.  The  deceased 
author  was  certainly  no  poet,  but  he  was  a  good  and 
conscientious  man,  who  earned  the  personal  respect 
of  all  that  knew  him.  His  wife  is  well  known  in  mu- 
sical circles  as  Mrs.  Mounsey-Bartholomew,  an  or- 
ganist and  composer  of  ability. — Orchestra,  Aug.  24. 

A  Picture  of  Heer  Joachim. — In  an  article  on 
the  "Pictures  of  the  year,"  the  Saturdatj  Review  says, 
— "Violinists  have  not  generally  much  reason  to  be 
thankful  to  painters,  who  rarely  undersland  either 
the  form  of  the  instrument  or  the  manner  of  perform- 
ance. Mr.  Watts  seems  to  be  an  exception  to  this 
rule.     His    "Lamplight  Study,  Herr  Joachim,"   is 


absolutely  true  in  its  interpretation  of  violin-playing. 
The  instrument  is  held  as  a  master  holds  it,  and  the 
hair  of  the  bow  presses  with  due  force  and  touches 
the  strings  in  the  right  place  ;  the  violin,  too,  is  beau- 
tifully drawn.  There  is  great  power  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  face,  but  Mr.  Watts  has  strongly  exag- 
gerated the  greenish  tones  that  occur  in  lamplight. 
Herr  Joachim  has  so  much  green  in  his  complexion 
as  to  remind  us  of  nothing  human,  so  far  as  color  is 
concerned,  unless  it  be  Mr.  Kinglake's  written  por- 
trait of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  when  under  the  inflji- 
ence  of  mortal  fear.  Joachim's  face  is  greeft,  his  hat? 
is  green,  his  fiddle  is  green,  and  the  hair  of  his  bow 
is  green.  The  eyes  are  lustreless,  like  lamps  gone 
out,  and  the  whole  picture  has  the  disadvantage  of 
being  terribly  chilled  in  the  varnish,  so  that  it  seems 
as  if  there  were  a  smoke  between  us  and  it.  Not- 
withstanding these  drawbacks,  it  is  a  noble  portrait ; 
the  massive  head  is  grandly  modelled,  and  the  gravi- 
ty of  the  face,  as  well  as  its  expression  of  energy, 
justly  rebukes  the  Philistines  who  consider  fiddling  a 
light  and  trifling  occupation.  To  pass  one's  life  in 
the  interpretation  of  great  music  as  Herr  Joachim 
does,  and  to  bring  to  the  task  some  true  greatness  of 
one's  own,  is  a  destiny  which,  though  beyond  the 
reach  of  most  of  us,  and  outside  of  our  faculties  and 
tastes,  is  at  least  as  noble  as  common  business,  and, 
perhaps,  for  the  full  development  of  modern  civiliza- 
tion, almost  as  necessary." 

Music  in  a  Country  Church  in  France. — We 
extract  the  following  from  "A  Week  in  a  French 
Country  House,"  by  Adelaide  Sartoris  : — "Our  Sun- 
day function  went  off  very  brilliantly,  and  was  emi- 
nently successful.  The  church  was  crammed  from 
one  end  to  the  other  with  the  relations  and  friends  of 
the  young  people  who  were  the  principal  objects  of 
interest  in  the  ceremony.  1  found  that  it  was  not  a 
confirmation  service,  but>  the  taking  of  their  first 
Communion  by  the  young  village  children  who  had 
just  been  confirmed.  And  what  with  the  part  they 
took  and  the  part  that  we  took  in  the  performance,  I 
must  say  that  I  think  it  was  altogether  as  unedifying 
a  spectacle  as  I  ever  assisted  at.  Our  programme 
was  singular  but  effective.  First  came  ihe  glorious 
Tantum  ergo,  for  which  Monsieur  Kiowski  had  sacri- 
ficed himself  with  such  a  good  grace,  and  which 
went  beautifully — Monsieur  Jacques,  with  a  roll  of 
music  for  a  baton,  directing  for  all  the  world  as 
though  we  had  been  in  a  theatre.  Then  Ursula  surTg 
her  Marcello  Psalm,  and  the  grave  tones  went  surg- 
ing over  the  church  in  great  waves  of  sound,  and 
sending  shivers  down  one's  spine.  Then  followed  a 
trio — also  by  Marcello — sung  by  Ursula,  Monsieur 
Kiowski,  and  Monsieur  Charles  ;  this,  too,  w.-is  beau- 
tiful and  perfectly  devout.  After  it  came  Jeanne's 
and  Madame  Martin's  sweet  hymn  to  the  Virgin  ; 
then  a  cantique  by  the  village  girls,  as  trivial  and 
profime  as  the  romances  one  hears  upon  the  street 
organs,  and  very  like  them  ;  then  Ursula  got  up 
again  and  sang  her  Stradella  love-song,  transmogri- 
fied for  the  first  three  or  four  bars  into  an  0  Sahtaris, 
and  then  suddenly  flaming  out  into  very  earthly 
ecstasies  in  right  good  Italian.  Fortunately  it  was  a 
song  with  a  Da  capo,  to  it,  so  that  she  was  able  to 
relapse  into  devotion  and  Latin  again  at  the  conclu- 
sion. It  was  a  splendid  piece  of  audacity  and  a 
splendid  piece  of  art ;  but  although  I  could  not  help 
being  transported  with  it,  my  conscience  kept  put- 
ting up  a  regretful  protest  all  the  time,  and  I  could 
not  bear  her  doing  it.  However,  she  had  never  been 
taught  anything  but  singing,  and  religion  has  to  be 
learnt  as  well  as  everything  else.  The  performance 
wound  up  with  a  quartet  (the  most  serious  they 
could  find)  out  of  Rossini's  Tancredi,  sung  without 
any  attempt  at  disguise  in  its  native  Italian.  Mixed 
up  with  all  this  came  bits  of  the  regular  mass  music, 
executed  in  our  tribune  (but  not  by  us)  upon  a  little 
braying,  fiendish  old  organ  with  about  as  much  re- 
gard to  time  and  tune  as  distinguishes  the  infant  Ger- 
man band  in  London  streets.  Alternating  with  it 
came  doleful  gusts  of  nasal  chanting  from  the  officia- 
ting priests  below.  No  one  appeared  to  have  the 
slightest  idea  what  was  the  right  moment  for  any- 
thing to  take  place,  and  we  made  three  or  four  false 
starts,  cropping  out  into  0  Sahitarises  and  Amabitises 
upon  improper  occasions,  and  being  rebuked  for  it 
and  speedily  reduced  to  silence  by  Monsieur  !e  Cure', 
who  kept  up  a  series  of  mysterious  telegraphic  com- 
munications with  us  by  means  of  his  arms  from  the 
other  end  of  the  church,  where  he  was  (I  suppose) 
praying  at  the  high  altar.  Sometimes  he  graciously 
waved  and  beckoned ;  at  other  times  he  protested, 
and  as  it  were  thrust  us  back  again  into  our  seats  ; 
and  once  or  twice  he  did  something  that  looked  un- 
commonly like  shaking  his  fist  at  us,  when  we  per- 
sisted in  opening  our  mouths  in  the  wrong  place. 
His  energetic  and  expressive  movements  were  all  we 
had  to  guide  us,  and  I  think  it  was  wonderful  that 
the  music  did  not  go  worse  astray.," 


descriptive  list  of  the 

Xj-A-TEST     JsA.TJ  S  X  g  , 

Fubli8hcil  liT  Oliver  Dilson  Si.  Co. 


Vocal,  with  Piano  Accompaniment. 

Up,  n;i,  gallant  youths  I     (Sii  baldi  garzon). 

Bass  voice.  "Romeo  and  Julie'."  40 

O,  love,  with  thy  torch.  (Amor,  si  la  tua  face)  "  60 
Angel  t  at  wearest.     (Angiol  che  veste').  "  60 

Three  selections  from  Gounod's  newest  opera.    The 
first  who  sing  them  will  be  best  "posted  up"  as  to  the 
beauties  of  the  music,  which  is  one   of  tho    "sensa- 
tions" of  Europe,  at  present. 
Sweet !  sweet !     Song.  G.  B.  Allen.  30 

A  charming  variation  on  the  song  of  the  little  bird 
who  cries  "Sweet!  sweet  !"  in  the  morning. 
Arise,  m    love,  arise  !     (W.  ch  anf,  mein  Lieb !) 

Song.  Ad.  Neuendorf.  50 

Pressed  to  your  loving  heart.  (Alpenklage).  S'g. 

Eolzel.  30 
Two  German  songs  with  translations.  One  is 
tempted  to  call  them  unusually  pretty,  althongh 
thereare  too  many  good  things  of  the  kind  to  safely 
say  so.  The  rst%afreeand  fresh  morning  song, 
and  the  second  is  in  the  loveable  Suabian  dialect. 
Fair  Newport.     Song.  W.  Harland.  30 

The  words  are  an  emanation  from  the  poet  Bachel- 
der,  and  the  "fair"  of  "Newport"  ought  to  do  no  less 
than  sing  the  song  which  compliments  them. 

Instrumental. 

Tell  me,  darling.     Quickstep.  Dr.  Ordway.  35 

A  quickstep  or  march  used  to  be  the  highest  aspi- 
ration of  our  players  and  composers.     Here  is  some- 
thing with  the    old  name,  but  finely  wrought  and 
very  brilliant. 
Traumerie.     (Reverie).  Schumann.  25 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  play  these  shorter  pieces  of  Schu- 
mann, only  to  enjoy  their  exquisite  workmanship. 
There  is  as  much  music  in  these  two  pages,  a.q  somo- 
times  in  a  dozen  more  dllTusely  elaborated. 
Whispering  Breeze  Polka.  C.  J.  Dorn.  30 

«      Has  a  kind  of  rushing,  whispering  sound,  whicti 
comports  well  with  the  title. 
Amoretten  tanze  Waltzes.  Gnng'l.  60 

Brilliant. 
Beware  !  Waltz.  J.  S.  Knight.  30 

Champagne  Charlie.    Polka.  "        "        35 

Mr.  Knight  has  made  two  very  fortunate  selections 
of  themes.  "Beware"  is  Longfellow's  "beware  !  take 
care  I  she  is  fooling  thee  !"  set  to  music,  or  rather 
without  the  words.  And  rattling,  clattering  Charlie 
comes  in  splendidly  in  the  quick  changes  of  the  polka. 
Maria  Varsoviana.  Planel.  30 

Olivia  Polka.  "         30 

Forget-me-not  Waltz.  "         60 

Three  able  compositions. 

Books. 

The  Greeting.    A  collection  of  Glees,  Quar- 
tets, Choruses,  Part  songs,  &c. 

By  L.  0.  Emerson.  S1.3R 
This  will  be  found  to  be  one  of  the  most  "usable" 
glee  bocks  brought  out  for  many  years.    The  music 
is  easy  enough  to  please  the  popular  taste,  which  dis- 
likes difficulty,  and  there  is  quite  enough  of  character 
to  it  to  please  more  exacting  singers.    It  will  be  a 
welcome  visitor  to  the  "extra  rehearsals"  of  choirs, 
and  to  musical  assemblages  generally. 
MoscHELEs'  Studies.     Op.  70.     Book  2.        3.00 
These  contain  the  results  of  many  years  experience 
of  the  veteran  teacher.    Almost  unnecessary  trouble 
has  been  taken,  in  providing  two  ways  of  fingering 
many  passages,  and  the  whole  is  carefully  fitted  for 
instructers  and  their  pupils. 


Music  btMah.. — Music  is  sent  by  mail,  the  expense  being 
two  cents  for  eveiy  four  ounces,  or  fraction  thereof.  PersoDS 
at  a  distance  will  find  the  conveyance  a  saving  of  time  and 
expense  in  obtaining  supplies  Books  can  also  be  sent  at 
double  these  rates. 
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llendelssohn. 

BT   CHABLES    LEON    OUMPERT.-v 

["Testerday  I  drove  here  and  at  ni{»ht  met  with  a 
wonderful  organ,  on  which  I  could  play  "Schilmcke 
dich,  0!  Hebe  seele  !'  to  my  heart's  content." — Mes- 
dei-bsohn's  Letter  from  Sargans,  September  3, 
1831.] 

There  came  into  the  church  at  death  of  day, 

When  angel  shapes  with  vestments  like  to  flames. 

And  crimson  saints  on  pictured  panes  wide-arched 

Became  as  pallid  ghosts  in  purple  mist ; 

With  silence  and  with  twilight  came  there  in 

A  wise  musician,  wizard  king  of  tones, 

Who  passed  into  the  organ  in  the  loft. 

The  dusty,  mould'ring  loft,  all  choirless, 

Where  carven  cherubim  and  seraphim 

And  imaged  sacred  symbols  loomed  up  large. 

He  bowed  and  pressed  the  wasted,  yellow  keys, 

With  taper,  wan,  girl  fingers ;  sudden  then 

His  soul  beheld  a  song-created  light ; 

The  lurid  spaces,  shade  and  twilight  waned 

Before  his  eyes.    He  felt  no  weight  of  gloom  : 

For  life  to  him  a  splendid  motet  Jeemed, 

Beplete  with  happy  music,  sun.shine  songs, 

And  redolent  of  blissful  cadences, 

Arpeggios  of  laughter  rambling  ia. 

And  earth  a  voice  exultant  seemed  to  him 

That  joined  the  singing  planet  chorus  vast 

With  human  song,  an  alto  of  high  hope  ! 

He  smiling  sat  entranced  and  wove  the  woof 

Of  music,  watched  by  staring  cherubim. 

Then  spurring  to  full  life  the  monster  there. 

The  organ,  giant-voiced  and  grand  in  speech, 

He  improvised  stupendous  harmonies  ; 

Created  holy  symphonies  and  wierd, 

Majestic  marches,  fantasies  sweet-rhymed 

And  dulcet,  elfin,  joy-voiced  overtures. 

The  reminiscences  of  nightingales 

Whose  trebles  thrill  the  dreaming  buds  at  dusk 

All  perfect  pastorals  of  precious  peace. 

Soft  shepherd  songs  and  lullaby  of  lute. 

Ecstatic  allegro  of  child  delight 

And  torment-soothing  fugues  of  quaintest  sound. 

While,  pedal-trodden,  glided  rhythmical 

His  diapason  thunder  rolling  strong. 

He  urged  the  massive  keys  to  mould  and  make 

The  shapes  his  soul  desired,  as  sculptors  urge. 

With  coaxing  finger,  clay  inane  to  live. 

These  be  the  varied  moods  he  wrought  in  tune — 

Sweet  songs  that  need  not  words,  but  pregnant  are 

With  love,  expression,  hope  and  holy  praise ! 

]:.ARGO. 

With  tone  on  tone  and   semitone  I  build  up  fair  to 

Thee  mine  edifice  of  song. 
And  climb  to  Thee  on   notes  that  reach  into  Thy 

Heaven,  massive  consonance  of  strong 
Triumphant  phrases,  such  as  Miriam,  'mid  the  tim- 
brel clangor,  joy-ecstatic  sang. 
With  happy  chorus  of  delivered  hosts.   Thy  Moses 

led,  when  shawm  and  sacbut  rang. 
And  Thou  didst  save  the  nation.     Oh  !  Most  High  ! 

I  bend  unto  mine  instrument  to  speak 
Thy  praise,  and  from   mine   organ-altar   here,  with 

choicest  chorals  worthiest  voicings  seek 
To  consecrate  to  Thee  an  anthem  sphere-reverberant, 

magnificent  with  chord 
And  wealth  of  tonic  scale,  that  angel-wisc!  shall  soar 

and  hover  in  Thy  presence.  Lord  1 


I  praise  Thee  evermore  !  O  !  let  Thy  children  min- 
gle perfect  unisons  of  love. 

And  modulate  their  griefs  that  arc  the  undertones  of 
life  and  dolorously  move 

As  discord  basses.  Let  the  merry  scherzo  trebles  of 
all  joyance  smoothly  glide 

Our  sweet-mooded  burdens,  soulful  basses,  harmonies 
of  life  beatified  ! 

ANDANTE. 

Arise,  my  puissant  music,  ever  strong  to  strike  and 

smite 
The  angry  fiends  and  evil,  lurking  phantoms  born  of 

night, 
And  demon  shapes,  Walpurgis  witches,  wrangling 

imps  who  bring 
All  discords  hell-engendered  !  Oh  1  arise  and  soar  on 

wing 
Intense  with  lightnings,  as  an  armfed  angel,  floatiug 

grand. 
To  scatter  vivid  lances  of  great  glory  from  thine 

hand 
To  haunts  of  gloom,  where  groping  men  do  toil,  and 

where  there  broods 
An  awful,  stagnant  silence  !      Awake  !  sweet-chord- 

ed  moods 
And  cheer  the  wearied  souls  of  men,  as  cooling  winds 

from  sea 
Float    welcome   to  their  brows  in   August    heats  I 

They  pray  for  ye  ! 

ALLEGRETTO. 

Ah  !  magic  pipes,  that  emulate 
The  wailing  winds  and  singing  seas. 
And  all  the  varied  melodies 
Of  earth  or  heaven  consecrate. 
Repeat  for  me  but  merry  songs  ; 
No  dismal  hints  of  human  wrongs ! 
Repeat  the  children's  many  joys. 
In  semi  quavers  of  oboes  1 
With  obligalo  of  bassoon 
And  trumpet  and  sweet  viol  tune ; 
Repeat  the  hymns  of  Hebrides, 
The  harps  that  echo  untamed  seas. 
The  phrase  expectant  maiden  hums. 
Conscious  her  eager  lover  comes  ; 
And  delicate  toccata  fraught 
With  all  delicious-noted  thought 
Of  marvellous  Sebastian  Bach  ! 
The  gates  of  melody  unlock. 
With  all  the  soft,  responsive  keys, 
My  Abb^  Vogler's  reveries  ! 

There  sudden  clashed  a  clanging  bell,  the  hour 
Aloud  sepulchral  wailed.     The  music  died. 
Again  the  old  church  night  and  silence  wore; 
The  bellows  boy  awoke  frotn  tingling  dreams  ; 
The  sexton  too  upstarted  from  his  nook 
And,  thrilled  to  tearfulness,  beheld  emerge 
A  black-cloaked  phantom,  that  soft  glided  out 
And  lost  himself  in  night.     Then  all  was  still  1 

— Sunday  Dispatch  { Philadelphia). 


Recent  German  Operas.— Reinecke's  "'Zing 
Manfred."* 

(Translated  from  the  German  for  this  Journal). 
In  the  history  of  Music,  as  in  other  spheres  of 
human  development,  there  are  periods  of  transi- 
tion, marked  by   the   dying   out   of  the   genius 

*  Opera  in  5  Acta  by  Tr.  Robcr,  music  by  Carl  Kcinei^ke. 
Produced  for  the  first  "time  at  the  Itoyal  Theatre  in  Wiesbaden. 


which  inspired  the  old  works,  followed  by  a  "storm 
and  pressure"  period  of  seekers  after  something 
new,  whether  with  a  conscious,  clear  ideal,  or 
only  a  vague  anticipation.  Unquestionably  we 
find  ourselves  in  such  a  situation  as  regards  tho 
Opera.  In  Italy,  the  period  which  began  with 
Rossini  is  utterly  effete,  since  Verdi  is  about 
written  out,  and  no  successor  worthy  to  be  named 
yet  shows  himself.  Italians  of  taste  and  culture 
turn  their  eyes  to  Germany.  Their  publishers 
begin  to  reprint  the  better  German  works,  .and 
the  younger  Italians  seek  to  acquire  the  German 
culture,  having  learned  justly  to  regard  that  as 
the  fresh  spring,  from  which  alone  can  flow  for 
them  a  thorough  reformation  for  their  spent  Art. 
— France,  in  the  grand  Opera,  had  yielded  the 
primacy  to  the  eclectic  and  speculative  Meyer- 
beer, and  even  in  the  comic  opera,  the  properly 
national  Art  work,  has  seen  composers  of  German 
antecedents,  Herold,  Halevy,  Adam,  dominate. 
But  we  must  not  deceive  ourselves  about  the  ar- 
tistic worth  of  the  productions  which  have  gone 
forth  from  Paris  and  had  their  run  in  all  theatres 
during  the  last  thirty  years.  On  conventional 
grounds,  produced  with  a  more  or  less  happy  gift 
of  invention  and  technical  skill,  mechanically, 
those  works  have  only  a  relative  worth  in  detail, 
while  on  the  whole  and  in  a  great  sense  they  lay 
no  claim  to  the  satisfaction  of  any  sort  of  ideal 
requirements,  which,  apart  from  conventionalism, 
conceal  another,  deeper  reason  in  themselves 
than  a  tcore  or  less  amusing  entertainment.  At 
present  Gounod  is  the  hero  of  the  day, — owing, 
essentially,  to  the  success  of  his  J^ausf,  in  which 
(thanks  to  his  essentially  German  musical  cul- 
ture), he  knew  how  to  introduce,  along  with  so 
many  trivialities,  some  traits  of  that  Romanticism 
which,  until  to-day,  is  met  with  in  no  other 
French  score.  Whether  he  will  succeed,  or  how 
far,  in  fixing  and  deepening  the  tone  which  he 
has  struck,  and  in  becoming  the  French  Weber, 
we  must  wait  to  see.  The  works,  which  have 
come  from  Gounod's  pen  since  the  Faust,  justify 
no  such  hope. 

In  Germany,  it  is  three  names  essentially, 
which  seem  to  be  epoch-making  in  the  history  of 
Opera  :  Mozart,  Weber,  Wagner.  The  first  as 
founder  of  a  German  Opera  in  the  classic  style ; 
Weber  in  the  Romantic  style;  and  finally  AVag- 
ner,  by  his  attempt  to  do  away  with  the  divided 
labor  and  produce  the  Musical  Drama,  at  once 
poetically  and  musically,  in  great  features,  out  of 
the  motives  contained  in  the  subject  matter  and 
the  persons. 

Since  Wagner,  operatic  production  has  had  to 
choose  between  three  ways.  Either  to  attach  it- 
self to  Wagner's  predecessors,  or  to  go  with 
Wagner,  or  finally  to  seek  out  new  and  indepen- 
dent paths.  This  last  seems  now  to  be  the  efTort 
of  the  more  gifted  young  producers.  But  the  in- 
dependence, which  they  strive  to  maintain  in 
their  undertakings,  can  of  course  only  be  a  rela- 
tive one  ;  for  in  the  first  place  they  are  depen- 
dent, partly,  on  the  susceptibility  of  the  public; 
and  then,  just  the  most  cultivated  and  most  zeal- 
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ous  among  them  must,  on  the  principle  :  "Try  all 
things,  hold  fast  to  that  which  is  gooii,"  surrender 
themselves  to  electicism  in  the  best  sense  of  the 
word. 

A  glance  at  the  German  repertoire  teaches, 
that  since  Wagner  there  have  been  no  German 
operas  created,  which  have  held  a  lasting  place 
upon  the  stage.  Nevertheless  the  activity  among 
the  producers  is  just  now  very  great.  Among 
the  works,  which  the  last  years  have  brought  us, 
the  most  talked  about  have  been  :  ^'■Loreley"  by 
Geibel  and  Max  Bruch  ;  "Z)e.9  Scingers  Fluch" 
(The  Minstrel's  Curse),  by  Meyern-Hohenberg 
and  August  Langert  ;  "Astorga,"  by  Pasque  and 
Joseph  Abert.  .  .  .  Bruch'a  '■'Loreley,"  in  spite 
of  the  various  "protections"  which  the  composer 
enjoyed,  has  not  yet  been  able  to  find  its  way  into 
one  of  our  great  court  theatres,  and  its  success  in 
Maygnce  was  not  encouraging  as  to  its  accep- 
tance here  (in  WiesbadenJ. 

"Des  Sdngers  Fluch"  untjuestionably  betrays  a 
certain  natural  talent  in  the  composer,  and  our 
Intendant,  Herr  von  Bose,  was  not  disinclined  to 
accept  it ;  but  the  political  events  of  the  last  sum- 
mer prevented. 

Abert  has  sent  his  opera  into  the  world  with 
his  customary  aplomb  and  with  that  colossal 
reclame,  in  which  he  is  even  more  a  master  than 
in  composition.  In  our  opinion  the  performance 
o(  "Astorga"  is  not  without  prospect  of  success 
with  the  great  public,  for  everything  in  it  is  prac- 
tical and  made  with  a  knowledge  of  trivial  out- 
ward effects ;  on  the  other  hand  all  depth  and 
sanctity  are  wanting,  and  the  hollowness  of  the 
whole  can  scarcely  remain  long  concealed  even 
to  a  not  exacting  public. 

Under  such  circumstances  our  new  Intendant, 
Herr  von  Beijuinolles,  has  undertaken  to  put  up- 
on the  stage  the  work  of  a  composer,  who  by  his 
previous  achievements  in  all  fields  of  musical  art 
has  won  the  honorable  reputation  of  an  artist  in 
an  earnest  and  ideal  direction  and  furnished  with 
all  needed  mastery  in  technical  respects.  This 
is  the  opera  of  which  we  here  propose  to  speak, 
the  five-act  opera  '■'■Konig  Manfred,"  by  Carl 
Reinecke,  the  successor  of  Mendelssohn  as  pro- 
fessor in  the  Conservatorium  and  Director  of  the 
world-famous  Gewandhaus  Concerts  in  Leipzig. 

Born  in  Altona  on  the  23d  of  June,  1824, 
Reinecke  received  his  first  piano-forte  instruction 
from  his  father,  who,  a  venerable  old  man  of  73 
years,  is  now  here  (in  Weisbaden)  to  attend  the 
first  performance  of  his  son's  opera.  At  the  age 
of  eleven  Reinecke  could  already  let  himself  be 
beard  in  public,  and  in  his  eighteenth  year  he 
made  an  art  journey  to  Copenhagen  and  Stock- 
holm, which  was  brilliantly  successful.  For  the 
completion  of  his  studies  he  then  went  to  Leipzig, 
where  his  progress  was  much  furthered  by  inter- 
course with  Mendelssohn  and  Schumann.  Next 
follow,  during  the  years  1844-51,  a  series  of  jour- 
neys, partly  alone,  partly  in  company  with  the 
violinists  Wasielewsky  and  Kdnigslow,  to  North 
Germany ;  to  Copenhagen,  where  King  Chris- 
tian Vin.  appointed  him  court  pianist ;  to  Paris, 
where  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Hiller,  who 
engaged  him  as  teacher  of  piano  and  counter- 
point for  the  Conservatory  at  Cologne.  In  1854 
he  went  to  Barmen  as  Music  Director,  in  1859 
to  Breslau  as  University  musical  Director,  in 
1860  to  Leipzig  in  his  present  above  named  ca- 
pacity. 

Among  the  92  printed  works  of  Reinecke  are 


found  the  Oratorio  Belshazzar ;  a  Battle  Song 
for  double  chorus  of  men's  voices ;  a  Te  Deum  for 
the  50th  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Leipzig  ; 
the  operetta  "Z)er  vlerjiihrige  Posten ;"  a  great 
number  of  songs  for  one  or  more  voices ;  more- 
over a  Symphony,  the  overtures  to  ^^Dame  Ko- 
hold"  and  '■'■Aladdin"  a  Concerto  for  piano  and 
orchestra,  a  Quintet  with  piano,  a  Trio  with 
piano,  a  Concerto  for  the  violoncello,  two  piano 
Sonatas  with  'cello,  two  string  Quartets,  and  a 
very  considerable  number  of  piano  pieces  for  two 
and  four  hands.  A  large  part  of  these  wprks 
have  become  known  in  very  numerous  perform- 
ances, and  many  of  them  enjoy  a  well  deserved 
popularity.  "King  Manfred"  is  Reinecke's  last 
work,  and  so  at  any  rate  the  product  of  a  culti- 
vated mind,  a  ripe  experience,  a  still  blooming 
fancy  and  a  noble  will.  The  text  was  written  by 
Fr.  Riiber  in  Elberfeld,  favorably  known  by  the 
dramas:  "Henry  IV,"  "Tristan  and  Isolde," 
"Appius  Claudius,"  "Sophonisbe,"  the  '■'Mdrchen 
vnn  Konig  Drosselbart,"  a  coWection  of  dramatized 
German  popular  fairy  legends,  and  numerous  bal- 
lads, romances,  songs,  &c.  The  cooperation  of 
the  poet  and  composer  is  of  old  date.  Rober  also 
wrote  the  text  to  Reinecke's  "Belshazzar." 

The  fortunes  of  Manfred,  of  the  Hohenstaufen 
family,  have  been  the  subject  of  various  historical 
monographs ;  among  others,  of  a  drama  by  Rau- 
pach.  Undoubtedly  the  contest  of  this  brave  as 
well  as  fantastical  man  against  the  popes  Inno- 
cent IV.,  Urban  IV.,  and  Clement  IV.,  who 
sought  the  annihilation  of  the  Hohenstaufen  rule, 
excites  a  high  tragic  interest.  Rober  in  his  libret- 
to merely  treats  of  the  last  episode  in  the  very 
eventful  life  of  Manfred,  which  came  to  a  bloody 
termination  in  the  battle  of  Benevento  (1266_), 
and  within  these  limits  he  makes  use  of  all  allow- 
able poetic  license. 

In  the  first  act  we  are  transported  to  the  en- 
virons of  Naples.  It  is  night.  The  fishermen  on 
the  shore  are  preparing  to  haul  in  their  nets.  To 
them  come  one  by  one  several  of  the  nobles  ban- 
ished by  Manfred,  as  well  as  nuns  from  a  neigh- 
boring cloister,  among  whom  is  Chismonde. 
Complaints  about  Manfred's  government  resound 
on  all  sides.  Chismonde,  who  joins  in  them,  shows 
nevertheless,  after  the  men  have  retired  and  she 
is  alone  with  her  sisters,  in  a  conversation  with 
one  of  them,  that  she  never  has  seen  Manfred 
really,  but  only  in  a  dream.  Hence  she  betrays 
a  sympathetic  attraction  toward  Manfred,  which 
she  vainly  tries  to  overcome.  This  attraction  is 
nothing  but  the  spark  of  love,  which  only  needs 
the  actual  appearance  of  Manfred,  to  kindle  into 
flame.  But  Manfred  too,  on  his  part,  who  h  s 
just  appeared  with  his  trusty  Eckart  and  a  Love 
Court  ot  knights,  ladies  and  minstrels  in  fantasti- 
cal procession,  feels  an  equally  mighty  attraction 
toward  Chismonde.  Surely  he  would  soon  have 
and  hold  her  fast  within  his  power,  but  for  the  ar- 
rival of  a  Cardinal  with  his  train,  who  comes  com- 
missioned with  a  last  demand  on  Manfred  to 
change  his  attitude  towards  Rome. 
(Conclusion  next  time). 

1      m     I 

Auber. 

(From  "Musical  Letters  from  Paris,"  in  the  Berlin  Echo).* 

The  two  Grand-Masters  of  Musical  Art  in 
Paris  pursue  a  completel)'  opposite  mode  of  life. 
While  Rossini  enjoys  his  day  by  passing  it  in 
Olympian  repose,  Auber  recjuires  constant  activ- 
ity.    The  former  avoids  every  kind   of  exertion 

*  Translated  for  the  London  Musical  World. 


which  would  wear  out  the  machinery  of  his  exis- 
tence;  the  latter,  on  the  contrary,  seems  to  fear 
that  indolence  would  cause  the  works  to  grow 
rusty  and  stop.  Rossini,  a  refined  symbol  of  the 
Italian  dolce  far  nienle,  keeps  at  a  distance  the 
world,  with  all  its  cnjojments  as  well  as  all  its  se- 
rious affairs,  an<l  nothing  can  surpass  the  repose 
of  his  life  in  town  except  that  of  his  life  at  his 
country-house.  Auber,  who  is  the  incorporation 
of  French  restlessness,  would,  on  the  contrary, 
die,  were  he  not  to  come  constantly  into  contact 
with  society ;  even  during  the  heat  of  summer, 
the  bustle  of  Paris  possesses  a  greater  charm  for 
him  than  the  idyllic  monotony  of  a  rural  life. — 
Auber  is  85  years  old  ;  we  can  not  well  suppose 
that,  at  such  an  age,  his  activity  can  be  attended 
with  any  great  advantage  to  art,  but  it  is  in  itself 
a  phenomenon.  The  grey-haired  master  retires 
to  bed  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  gets  up 
regularly  at  five.  A  cup  of  tea  for  breakfast  has 
to  constitute  all  his  nourishment  till  about  seven 
in  the  evening,  when  he  plays  his  part  valiantly 
at  a  solid  and  set  dinner.  It  is  rarely  that  he 
can  stay  at  home  later  than  nine  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  He  goes  to  the  Conservatory,  to  the 
Senate,  or  to  the  Institute  ;  lounges  on  the  Bou- 
levards, or  takes  a  carriage-drive. 

In  his  own  house,  Auber  does  not  see  so  much 
company  as  Rossini,  though  his  brilliant  circum- 
stances would  render  the  duties  of  hospitality 
easy  for  him.  Is  this  because  he  is  not  married  ? 
Yet  there  is  an  elegant  and  stately  lady  to  whom 
people  pay  almost  the  honors  due  to  the  mistress 
of  the  house.  The  composer  of  Fra  Diavolo,  who 
grew  up  in  a  feeling  of  admiration  for  the  fair 
sex,  and  is  still  susceptible  to  their  charms,  could 
not  exist  without  having  females  about  him.  Au- 
ber receives  incomparably  fewer  visits  than  Ros- 
sini. It  is  not  every  one  who  possesses  the  desire 
and  the  courage  to  visit  a  celebrated  man  before 
eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  especially  when  he 
is  guarded  by  his  household  with  fearful  zealous- 
ness.  The  basis  of  the  Auberian  system  of  forti- 
fications is  a  weird-like  old  housekeeper,  who  has 
guarded  the  composer's  street  door  in  the  Rue 
St.  Georges  for  the  last  forty  years,  by  word  and 
deed.  'This  celebrated  female  demon  looks  upon 
every  visit  intended  for  her  master  as  a  personal 
insult  to  herself,  and  is  capable  of  hurling,  with 
outstretched  arms,  the  aflrighted  stranger  into 
the  road. 

Fortunately,  I  enjoyed,  in  the  course  of  four 
months,  plenty  of  opportunities  for  closely  ob- 
serving Auber  in  his  social  character  as  well  as 
his  character  as  an  artist  and  a  man  of  business. 
It  was  near  the  termination  of  the  Italian  operat- 
ic season.  Adelina  Patti,  who,  in  her  elegant 
residence  of  the  Avenue  des  Champs  Elysees, 
did  not  lead  so  claustral  a  life  as  she  did,  in  1863, 
in  the  Klostergasse,  Vienna,  gave  her  acquaint- 
ances a  joyous  farewell  soiree.  According  to  the 
custom  of  Paris  and  London,  the  evening-party 
was  preceded  by  a  dinner  offered  to  a  more  re- 
stricted circle  of  friends.  Besides  some  ladies 
living  in  the  house,  and  friends  of  the  hostess, 
Bagier,  the  manager  of  the  Italian  Opera  ;  M. 
de  Thai,  Russian  Councillor  of  State  ;  Gustave 
Dore,  the  painter;  and  the  famous  horn-player, 
Vivier,  occupied  places  at  the  table.  Vivier's 
presence  is  a  well-known  guarantee  for  good-hu- 
mor. Vivier  enjoys  everywhere  the  greatest 
popularity  as  an  amusing  companion,  maker  of 
jokes,  and  teller  of  anecdotes.  A  genuine  origi- 
nal, to-day  the  lion  of  a  drawing-room,  to-mor- 
row a  "Bohemian,"  he  is  as  much  at  home  in  the 
most  smoke-begrimed  public-house  frequented  by 
artists,  as  in  the  saloons  of  the  Emperor  Napo- 
leon. A  German  speech,  made  by  him  towards 
the  end  of  dinner,  brought  back  vividly  to  my 
mind  the  similar  talent  of  Alex.  Baumann. 
Vivier,  whose  entire  stock  of  German  was  limit- 
ed to  the  words  "meine  Herren,"  arose  with  a 
glass  of  champagne  in  his  hand,  and,  with  a  grav- 
ity that  convulsed  his  hearers,  began  pouring 
forth  a  flood  of  nonsense,  which  no  one  under- 
stood, but  which  every  one  supposed  to  be  Ger- 
man. The  gests  and  modulations,  too,  of  German 
speechifiers  on  festive  occasions  were  imitated 
with  eminent  comicality.  The  general  feeling 
was  worked  up  to  such  a   pitch  of  hilarity  that 
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every  fresh  joke  fi^ll  upon  pbofl  pround.  Such, 
for  instance,  was  the  case  with  the  proposal  to 
drive  off  at  once  (in  the  darkness  of  the  niijht) 
to  Dore's  studio,  for  the  purpose  of  seeing;  his  new 
picture,  The  Gaming  Table  at  Homburf;.  Two 
fiacres  were  quickly  engajjed,  and  we  drove  off 
to  the  studio  which  was  situated  close  by  in  the 
Rue  Bayard.  The  colossal  genre  picture  in 
question,  with  nearly  one  hundred  figures  life- 
size,  which  was  destined  to  be,  some  weeks  later, 
the  principal  attraction  in  the  Fine  Art  Exhibi- 
tion, was  standing,  still  unfinished,  in  utter  dark- 
ness. It  was  rather  funny  to  see  Dore,  with  a 
lamp  in  his  hand,  mount  the  scaffolding  and  light 
up  the  picture  from  the  right,  while  his  color- 
grinder,  perched  upon  a  ladder,  illuminated  the 
left  side.  Dord,  wlio.se  clever  illustrations  of 
Don  Quixote,  Dornrbschen,  and  Dante's  Divina 
Commedia  have  long  been  known  in  Germany, 
is  a  neat  young  man,  with  very  prepossessing  fea- 
tures and  manners,  one  of  those  genuinely  French 
artistic  beings  who  combine  the  fullest  enjoyment 
of  life  with  the  most  astonishing  industry.  He 
urged  us  to  leave  as  soon  as  possible  the  half- 
darkness  of  his  studio  and  return  to  the  brilliant- 
ly lighted  drawing-room.  This  was  already  fill- 
ed with  a  dazzling  throng  of  beautiful  women, 
popular  artists  and  diplomatists  glittering  with 
orders.  The  celebrated  vocalist,  Grisi,  had  just 
entered  with  her  three  daughters,  young  girls  as 
slim  as  fawns,  with  dark  tresses,  and  eyes  beam- 
ing with  intelligence.  They  seated  themselves 
near  that  dark  centifolious  rose,  Carlotta  Patfi, 
and  Maria  Krebs,  the  German  forget-me-not. 
The  Marquis  de  Caux,  one  of  the  stars  in  the 
world  of  fashionable  young  Parisians,  had,  as 
leader  of  the  cotillon,  just  clapped  his  hands  sev- 
eral times,  when  there  was  suddenly  perceptible 
a  slight  movement  at  the  door,  towards  which  all 
eyes  were  turned,  and  a  little  old  gentleman  ad- 
vanced through  the  row  of  guests  who  respect- 
fully made  way  for  him.  The  young  mistress  of 
the  house,  with  all  the  natural  magic  peculiar  to 
her,  hastened  to  meet  him.  This  latest  of  all 
her  guests,  in  faultless  patent  leather  boots,  and 
white  cravat,  with  the  rosette  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor  in  his  button-hole,  and  his  opera-hat  under 
his  arm,  was  Auber.  Having  greeted,  with  great 
politeness,  the  members  of  the  family,  he  stood 
looking  at  the  dancing  a  full  hour.  He  then  en- 
tered into  several  short  conversations,  right  and 
left,  till  two  handsome  women  compelled  the  gal- 
lant maestro  to  seat  himself  near  them  on  the 
sofa. 

That  a  man  of  the  age  of  eighty-five  can  make 
up  his  mind,  several  times  a  week,  to  relinquish, 
about  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening,  his  comfortable 
arm-chair,  dress,  and  deliver  himself  over  to  the 
pressure  and  hustling  of  a  large  party — this  is 
something  that  astounds  me  more  than  Xa  Muelte 
di  Portici.  The  papers  may  well  continue  to 
honor  him  with  the  stereotyped  surnames  of 
"ever-blooming  youth,"  "youthful  patriarch,"  and 
so  on,  only  the  reader  must  not  suppose  from 
these  expressions  that  there  is  aught  like  foppery 
or  undue  desire  to  please  about  the  composer. 
Such  a  supposition  would  be  an  act  of  deep  in- 
justice. No  one  can  behave  with  greater  seri- 
ousness and  simplicity  than  Auber.  The  love  of 
jokes,  and  the  ever  playful  hnmor  of  Rossini  are 
quite  foreign  to  him,  and  even  still  more  so  the 
aflTectation  and  coquetry  of  a  would-be  young 
man,  like  A.  W.  Schlegel.  His  sharp  glance, 
shooting  out  from  beneath  his  thick  eyebrows,  as 
though  from  a  bush,  imparts  even  a  certain 
atnount  of  gloom  to  Auber's  seriousness.  Just  as 
Rossini  is  open  and  loquacious,  Auber  is  close, 
chary  of  his  words,  and  formal.  He  is  seldom 
seen  to  smile,  except,  perhaps,  when  conversing 
with  ladies.  His  taste  for  brilliant  society  had 
full  scope  this  season.  I  saw  him,  never  tired,  at 
the  magnificent  parties  given  by  the  Emperor  to 
Marshall  Vaillant,  and  by  the  ministers,  MM. 
Rouher  and  Forcade ;  at  the  distribution  of  prizes 
of  the  Exposition ;  and,  lastly,  over  and  over 
again  at  the  Opera.  He  seldom  was  absent  from 
the  Italians,  whenever  Adelina  Patti  sang,  for  he 
considers  her  the  first  living  operatic  singer.  He 
used  to  be  seen  in  the  second  row  of  stalls  ap- 
plauding enthusiastically ;  for  her  farewell  bene- 


fit he  ordered  a  splendid  nosegay  from  Nice. 
When  one  of  his  own  operas  is  performed,  he  nev- 
er appears  in  the  front  of  the  house,  but  is  fond 
of  going  behind  the  scenes.  I  met  him  there 
among  the  "fishermen  of  Portici,"  during  a  mis- 
erable performance  of  La  Muetle,  which  must 
have  occasioned  melancholy  comparisons  in  his 
mind.  But  even  he  himself,  the  composer  of  this 
charming  opera,  gave  us  cause  to  bewail  the  rav- 
ages of  time.  Some  new  grand  ballet  music 
composed  by  him  for  the  Market-scene  in  the 
third  act,  was  so  exceedingly  weak  and  common- 
place that  it  absolutely  required  a  strong  effort 
to  believe  that  Auber  was  the  composer  of  it. 
Far  prettier,  though  still  nothing  very  great,  is  a 
little  simple  andante,  which  Auber  composed  for 
Adelina  Patti,  and  which  she  is  in  the  habit  of 
introducing  in  II  Barhiere  di  Siviglia.  • 

Auber  was  chairman  of  the  jury  appointed  to 
decide  on  the  merits  of  the  Prize  Cantatas  and 
Hymns  of  Peace — not  a  chairman  in  the  bills 
only,  like  Rossini,  hut  a  really  working  one.  It 
is  true  that  he  did  not  take  part  in  the  first  rough 
task  of  playing  through  200  cantatas  and  800 
hymns — the  most  inhuman  barbarian  would  not 
have  required  him  to  do  that— but  he  attended 
the  last  two  long  meetings,  when  the  best  of  the 
compositions  sent  in  were  performed.  Unfortu- 
nately he  did  not  utter  a  single  syllable  in  the 
way  of  an  opinion  or  a  proposal,  but  confined 
himself  to  conducting  the  voting  in  the  Parisian 
fashion  and  to  declaring  the  result.  Our  prelim- 
inary labors  already  mentioned  were  carried  on 
next  to  Auber's  study  in  the  Conservatory ;  he 
could  not  get  to  it  e-xcept  through  our  room.  We 
were  thus  able  to  observe  him  in  the  full  swing 
of  his  activity  day  after  day.  Sometimes  he  came 
from  the  examinations  in  the  singing  or  elocution 
classes,  to  hurry  away  forthwith  to  the  classes  of 
pianists  or  fiddlers;  sometimes  he  conferred  with 
the  teachers  or  officials  of  the  establishment — in 
a  word,  he  was  indefatigable.  Only  those  who 
know  this  large  and  complicated  institution  can 
have  any  notion  of  the  duties,  if  only  of  a  formal 
nature,  which  it  imposes  on  him.  Auber  was 
kind  enough  to  take  me  to  an  examination  of  one 
of  the  classes.  He  sat  with  four  professors  at  a 
preen  table,  heard  some  dozen  female  pupils  play 
their  pieces,  and  after  each  piece,  entered  his 
verdict  in  the  great  book. 

One  of  the  few  opinions  I  ever  heard  Auber 
express  on  his  art  afforded  evidence  of  his  having 
studied,  and  of  his  esteeming  Gluck's  music. 
Gevaert  had  just  informed  him  that  he  was  pre- 
paring Gluck's  Armida  for  the  Grand.  Opera. 
Auber  praised  the  selection  of  this  work,  which 
he  prefers  to  Alceste,  and  immediately  cited  the 
-most  prominent  pieces  of  it.  "But,"  he  added, 
with  animation,  "how  much  has  the  author  of  the 
book,  also,  done  !  AVhat  verses,  and  what  situa- 
tions !  Gluck  is  to  be  envied  for  such  a  libretto  !" 
Is  not  this  praise  bestowed  on  the  author  of  the 
book — Quinault — this  envying  laudation  of  a  li- 
bretto two  hundred  years  old,  characteristic  of  a 
French  composer  ? 

One  morning  that  I  arrived  somewhat  too  ear- 
ly at  the  Conservatory,  I  found  Auber  in  his 
room,  seated  at  the  small  table-formed  piano, 
which,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  once  belonged  to  his 
predecessor  Cherubini.  Auber  has  very  fre- 
quently composed  on  this  instrument  during  the 
last  twenty  years;  on  this  occasion,  also  it  serv- 
ed him  as  a  laboratory  for  producing  a  new  ope- 
ra, which  is  to  be  completed  next  winter.  "C'est 
une  imprudence  dans  mon  age" — the  same  words 
the  old  man  had  used  when  speaking  to  me  sev- 
eral years  previously.  The  polite  duty  of  con- 
tradiction was  somewhat  difficult  even  then,  but, 
on  the  last  occasion,  the  words  absolutely  stuck 
in  my  throat.  The  melancholy  weakness  of  Au- 
ber's last  opera  (La  Fiancee  du  Roi  de  Garhes) 
and  its  complete  failure,  decked  out  by  a  general 
feeling  of  respect  to  look  like  a  triumph,  forbid 
our  entertaining  any  hope  of  the  new  score.  But 
the  earnest  purpose,  and  love  of  work  possessed 
by  the  venerable  composer,  who,  though  over- 
whelmed with  wealth  and  laurels,  sturdily  con- 
tinues to  produce,  commands  our  admiration.  I 
contemplated  attentively  the  little  shrivelled  old 
man,  as,  glowing  with  inward  fire,  he  got  up  and 


shut  the  piano.  What  times  have  passed  over 
that  white  head  !  As  a  boy,  Auber  often  saw 
Louis  XVI.,  whose  carriage  his  father  painted 
and  gilded.  Ilis  first  romances,  written  when  he 
was  twelve  years  old,  were  sung  by  gay  ladies  of 
the  Directory  in  the  saloons  of  Barras.  His  first 
little  opera  was  played  by  a  company  of  amateurs 
at  Doyen's  in  Paris,  sixty-two  years  ago.  He 
then  went  to  a  banker's  in  London  to  study  com- 
merce, but,  soon  tired  of  the  experiment,  return- 
ed to  Paris,  and  resolved  to  re-commence  his  mu- 
sical studies  under  Cherubini.  His  first  two  op- 
eras in  the  Theatre  Feydeau  were  failures.  In 
after-years,  Adolphe  Adam,  the  composer  of  Le 
Postilion  de  Longjumeau,  begged  Auber  for  the 
scores.  "What,  in  the  name  of  Heaven,  do  you 
want  with  them  ?"  asked  Auber.  "They  are 
miserable  attempts !" — "All  the  bettor,"  replied 
Adam  ;"  I  will  show  them  to  my  pupils,  whenever 
the  latter  feel  desponding." 

With  the  greatest  delight  have  I  again  heard 
here  in  Paris  La  Muetle  and  Fra  Diavolo.  In 
forty  years  they  have  lost  nothing  of  their  fresh- 
ness and  brilliancy.  I  felt  happy  at"  seeing  him 
who  created  these  works,  and  who,  at  his  advanc- 
ed age,  still  full  of  life,  continues  laboring  on. 
He  feels  inwardly  young.  What  does  he  care 
about  the  date  of  his  baptismal  certificate  'i  "Poor 
CarafTa,  how  old  he  is  getting  I"  whispered  Auber 
to  me,  as  his  younger  colleague  entered  the  room 
where  the  jury  met.  Auber  is  greatly  attached, 
though  without  timidity,  to  life.  He  sometimes 
expresses  his  feeling  on  this  point  with  a  certain 
amount  of  humor.  "Death  seems  really  inclined 
to  make  a  clearance  among  the  old  operatic  com- 
posers." he  observed  to  a  friend,  on  returning 
from  Meyerbeer's  funeral  ceremony.  "It  will  be 
Rossini's  turn  next." 


Dr.  Stemdale  Bennett's  "Woman  of 
Samaria." 

The  first  impression  made  upon  most  minds  by  the 
news  that  Sterndale  Bennett  had  undertaken  to  write 
a  work  for  the  Birmingham  Festival  was  one  of  un- 
qualified pleasure.  Wherever  and  whenever  men 
discuss  the  condition  of  English  music  they  speak  of 
the  foremost  English  musician  with  a  mixture  of 
pride  and  disappointment — pride  in  his  great  talents 
and  in  the  undying  works  ho  has  given  to  art,  disap- 
pointment that  those  works  are  so  few  and  far  be- 
tween. The  promise  of  an  addition  to  the  number, 
therefore,  was  not  only  welcomed  for  itself,  hut  ac- 
cepted with  a  zest  in  proportion  to  its  regretted 
rarity. 

If  this  was  the  first  impression,  the  next  was  one  of 
doubt  as  to  tlie  merit  of  the  selected  subject.  The 
story  of  the  Samaritan  woman  seemed  so  barren  of 
drRmatic  interest,  so  little  likely  to  awaken  sympa- 
thy, atid  to  afford  such  small  scope  for  musical  treat- 
ment, that  the  composer's  warmest  admirers  might 
well  have  been  excused  for  doubting  the  result  of  his 
effort.  This  they  would  have  done  beyond  question, 
had  they  forseen  the  plan  upon  which  the  book  is 
constructed.  Nothing  could  well  be  more  simple,  or 
less  ad  captandiim.  Had  the  librettist  so  pleased  he 
might  have  taken  liberties  with  the  narrative  either 
by  expanding  and  intensifying  its  incidents,  or  by 
the  introduction  of  characters  not  found  in  the  sacred 
text.  In  either  case  he  would  have  been  supported 
by  precedent,  and  the  result,  from  a  musical  point  of 
view,  would  have  appeared  more  encouraging.  But 
the  librettist  did  nothing  of  the  sort.  He  simply 
took  the  words  of  the  evangelist  John  just  as  he 
found  them,  and,  beginning  with  the  5th  verse  of  the 
fourth  chapter,  incorporated  the  whole  narrative  (a 
short  passage  excepted),  down  to  verse  42.  Here 
and  there,  however,  he  has  interpolated  words  from 
other  parts  of  Scripture,  and,  in  one  place,  three 
verses  of  John  Keble's  famous  hymn,  "Abide  with 
me,  fast  falls  the  eventide,"  appear  somewhat  intru- 
sively, but,  under  the  circumstances,  no  one  would 
wish  them  away.  From  this  it  is  easy  to  see  how 
entirely  the  success  of  the  work  depended  upon  Dr. 
Bennett's  music. 

In  point  of  construction,  the  Woman  of  Samaria 
follows  accepted  models.  That  is  to  say,  the  com- 
ments upon  such  incidents  as  occur  are  made  by  the 
chorus,  and  the  narrative  passages  are  so  divided  as 
clearly  to  distinguish  the  several  characters.  Thus 
the  words  of  the  Lord  are  given  to  the  bass  voice, 
those  of  the  woman  to  the  soprano,  and  the  connect- 
ing sentences  of  the  evangelist  are  allotted  to  the 
contralto.  As  much  of  individuality  is  secured  by 
this  jirrangement    as  circumstances  made   possible. 
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Tlie  "numbers"  in  the  work  are  twenty-one.  Of 
tliese  ten  are  (riven  to  the  chorus,  three  are  reyularly 
consiructed  airs  (for  soprano,  contralto,  and  tenor 
respeciively),  and  the  rest  recitatives,  many  of  which 
are  so  accompanied  and  written  in  such  a  cantahile 
style  as  to  have  a  special  importance.  Not  a  sin^'le 
"number"  is  unworthy  of  notice,  hut  I  must  content 
myself  with  a  reference  only  to  the  chief  among  tlio 
twenty-one. 

The  "introduction  and  chor.tle"  give  a  fair  prom- 
ise of  what  is  to  follow.  The  former  opens  with  an 
andante  serioso  in  A  minor,  three-eight  time,  leading 
to  an  andante  quasi  allegretto  in  the  same  key,  one  he- 
ing  plaintive,  the  other  agitated  and  impassioned, 
and  both  full  of  character.  A  pedal  on  the  dominant 
of  C  major  at  length  introduces  the  chorales  (the 
subject  of  the  a//c(7re/(o  still  going  on)  for  voices  in 
unison.  This  chorale — which  is  the  one  known  as 
"Luther's  Hymn" — hy  a  clever  use  of  syncopation 
has  the  effect  of  being  sung  in  common  time  against 
the  triple  measure  of  the  orchestra.  That  effect  is  in 
the  highest  degree  strikinj;,  without  being  at  all  con- 
fused. As  given  on  Wednesday  at  Birmingham,  the 
melody  stood  out  in  massive  grandeur  against  the 
ingenious  hack  ground  which  the  composer's  art  had 
provided  for  it,  and  the  whole  predisposed  everybody 
present  in  favor  of  what  was  to  come.  At  the  close 
of  the  chorale  tlie  andnnfe  serioao  returns,  in  combina- 
tion with  the  theme  of  the  nlleffietlo,  and  the  "Intro- 
duction" finished  in  the  key  of  its  opening.  The 
contralto  voice  then  commences  the  sacred  narrative 
wi'h  the  words,  "Then  comelli  Jesus  to  a  city  of  Sa- 
maria," and  is  followed  by  a  chorus — A  major,  com- 
mon time — "Ble.ssed  be  the  Lord  God  of  Israel," 
which  is  of  larger  proportions  than  usual.  The  lead- 
ing tlieme  is  first  given  out  by  the  sopranos,  then  re- 
peated in  harmony,  and  afterwards  taken  up  by  the 
basses  and  altos  successively.  Ending  in  the  tonic 
key,  the  first  part  is  followed  by  a  striking  episode, 
in  C  major,  full  of  bold  and  massive  harmonies.  The 
return  to  the  leading  theme,  by  a  repetition  of  the 
word  "Blessed,"  is  beaniifully  done,  and  from  thence 
to  the  end  (as  indeed,  all  through)  the  chorus  is  pure 
devotional  music  of  the  highest  order.  The  coming 
of  the  woman  is  next  told  in  recitative  ;  the  words  of 
Jesus,  "He  would  have  given  thee  living  water,"  be- 
ing followed  by  a  short  solidly  written  chorus — ada- 
gio, D  major,  common  time — "For  with  Thee  is  the 
well  of  life."  In  this  there  is  happily  mingled  a 
beauty  almost  tender,  with  a  masculine  breadth  of 
style  which  would  have  delighted  the  old  Church 
musicians.  The  conjunction  is  as  nncommon  as  it  is 
agreeable.  Another  short  recitative  then  introduces 
the  soprano  air  (in  B  minor),  "Art  thou  greater  than 
our  father  Jacob  ?"  This  I  take  to  be  the  weak  part 
of  the  work,  the  "fly  in  the  pot  of  ointment,"  though, 
happily,  a  well-nigh  innocuous  one.  The  impression 
made  by  one  hearing  is  that  it  is  uninterestincr.  and 
by  no  means  in  keeping  with  what  precedes  and  fol- 
lows. The  narrative  goes  on  after  this,  with  here 
and  there  most  expressive  recitative,  to  the  point 
where  Jesus  tells  the  woman  of  her  past  misdeeds. 
A  passage  from  the  psalms,  "0  Lord,  Thou  hast 
searched  me  and  know  me,"  is  then  interpolated,  set 
as  a  contralto  air.  This  is  one  of  the  gems  of  the 
work,  and  neither  the  present  generation  nor  tho.se 
to  follow  will  willingly  let  it  die.  As  a  religious 
melody  it  is  a  model,  whether  looked  at  for  the  beau- 
ty of  its  melody,  its  true  devotional  expression,  or 
the  depth  of  feeling  it  embodies.  So  thoroughly  pure 
a  specimen  of  its  kind  has  not  been  heard  since  "0 
rest  in  the  Lord."  Following  the  declaration  that 
the  Father  must  be  worshipped"in  spirit  and  in  truth," 
occurs  a  chorus  in  six  parts — B  flat,  common  time — 
"Therefore  they  shall  come  and  sing  in  the  height  of 
Sion."  This  is  another  gem.  The  sopranos  (divid- 
ed) and  contraltos  open  with  a  flowing  theme  in  har- 
mony, and  are  answered  by  the  tenors  and  basses  (di- 
vided). After  a  little  more  antiphony  all  the  parts 
nnite,  their  grand,  solid  harmonies  upon  the  words, 
"For  wheat  and  for  wine,  for  wine  and  for  oil"  tell- 
ing with  fine  effect.  At  this  point  the  chorus  culmi- 
nates, the  remainder,  to  the  passage,  "They  shall  not 
sorrow  any  more  at  all" — fading  of  to  a  pianissimo  in 
gentle  strains  of  almost  ravishing  beauty.  All 
through  this  charming  number  the  strings  have  a 
pizzicato  figure  in  accompaniment,  which  adds  mate- 
rially to  the  effect  produced.  The  declaration  of  Je- 
sus, "I  that  speak  unto  thee  am  He,"  heralds  a  short 
chorus — adagio,  E  minor,  common  time — "Who  is 
the  Image  of  the  Invisible  God."  The  organ  alone 
accompanies  this,  and  its  grave,  severe  style  can 
therefore  be  imagined.  That  the  chorus  will  find  a 
welcome  among  lovers  of  true  church  music  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  apd  its  simplicity  puts  it  within  the 
reach  of  the  most  ordinary  choir.  The  recitative 
next  tells  of  the  woman's  return  to  Sychar,  and  her 
invitation  to  her  neighbors  to  come  and  see  Jesus. 
Then  follows  a  chorus — E  flat,  minor,  common  time 
— "Come,  O  Israel,   let  us   walk  as  sons  of  light." 


After  a  fashion  which  he  seems  to  love,  tlio  compos- 
er announces  the  theme  in  unison  (trebles  and  ten- 
ors), repeating  it  afterwards  in  full  liarmony.  Con- 
trasting with  ils  flowing  beauty  is  an  episode  to  the 
words,  "Not  as  children  of  darkness,"  most  aptly  ex- 
pressing the  idea  of  the  text  by  its  sombre  harmonies. 
The  tenors  then  repeat  the  subject,  after  which  a  se- 
ries of  bold  progressions  brings  the  chorus  to  a  close. 
The  Incident  of  the  Saviour's  abiding  at  Sychar  for 
two  days  serves  to  introduce  the  hymn  before  men- 
tioned. Dr.  Bennett  has  set  the  verses  in  G  minor, 
common  time — first  as  a  duet  for  sopranos  and  con- 
traltos, next  as  a  trio,  subject  in  the  tenor,  and,  last- 
ly, as  a  full  chorus.  He  has  evidently  studied  to 
combine  extreme  simplicity  with  the  utmost  earnest- 
ness of  feeling,  and  in  this  he  has  succeeded.  This 
"number"  is  destined  to  have  almost  as  extensive  a 
use  as  the  hymn  itself.  Immediately  followina:  is  a 
chorus  for  five  voices — B  minor,  common  time — 
"Now  we  believe."  A  fu^al  opening,  of  ingenious 
construction,  leads  to  an  ensemble  passage  {senipre 
grave)  on  the  words,  "This  is  indeed  the  Christ,"  .and 
this,  in  turn,  is  followed  by  a  resumption  of  the  first 
subject.  But  the  ending  is  most  impressive  of  all. 
The  voices,  in  unison  on  the  Ionic  (B  natural)  de- 
claim^, "This  is  indeed  the  Christ,"  to  an  accom- 
paniment wlilch,  beginning  on  the  chord  of  G  minor, 
ends  (the  bass  descending  by  degrees)  on  that  of  C 
sharp,  major.  Then,  after  a  pause,  the  voices  still 
in  unison,  drop,  ;>/),  to  the  dominant  on  the  words 
"the  Savior  of  the  world,"  and  the  final  cadence  Is 
reached.  The  effect  is  impressive  in  the  highest  de- 
gree. The  tenor  air,  "His  salvation  is  nigh  them 
that  fear  Him"  succeeds,  and  is  a  worthy  companion 
to  that  of  the  contralto.  A  distinctive  accompani- 
ment for  the  ce//j  is  very  noticeable  throughout,  and 
is  remarkable  for  the  masterly  style  in  which  it  is 
written.  Following  this  solo  come  the  final  chorus- 
es, "I  will  call  upon  the  Lord,"  and  "Blessed  be  the 
Lord  God."  The  former  is  prefaced  by  the  com- 
bined themes  of  the  introduction,  and  Is  a  vigorous 
piece  of  musical  declamation.  It  is  to  the  latter, 
however,  that  we  must  look  for  an  example  of  Dr. 
Bennett's  power  as  a  writer  of  oratorio  music.  This 
is  a  fugue  in  D  major,  with  a  very  bold  and  well 
marked  subject,  which  the  most  untraiged  ear  can 
readily  distinguish,  however  wrapped  up.  In  hand- 
ling this  theme  Dr.  Bennett  has  done  so  well  as  to 
make  us  regret  he  did  not  fulfil  the  promise  held  out 
by  a  solitary  "inversion,"  and  work  the  fugue  out 
with  all  the  device  of  which  he  is  evidently  a  master. 
But  though  he  declined  to  do  this,  bo  has  risen  In  it 
to  a  very  great  height,  and  has  given  us  a  proof  that 
the  race  of  contrapuntists  is  not  yet  quite  extinct. — 
Mus.  World. 


Coleridge's  "Ancient  Mariner"  in  Music. 

( From  the  London  Orchestra,  Sept.  7.) 

The  Inter  of  two  novelties  prepared  for  the  Bir- 
mingham Festival  enjoyed  a  belter  fate  than  its  pre- 
decessor. Mr.  John  Francis  Barnett  woke  up  from 
the  applause  of  Thursday  night  and  found  liimself 
famous.  Hitherto  known  only  among  a  select  and 
inextensive  circle  of  musicians  as  a  pianist  of  some 
skill ;  known  beyond  that  as  the  nephew  of  John 
Barnett,  the  composer  of  the  "Mountain  Si/lpli,"  he 
has  had  the  gratification  of  seeing  his  merit  widely 
acknowledged,  of  hearing  his  name  mentioned  with 
approval  by  hundreds  to  whom  It  was  previously  un- 
known. His  cantata  on  the  "Ancient  Mariner"  has 
wrought  this  fame,  and  not  without  reason.  The 
three  encores  and  the  two  recalls  of  the  composer 
were  not  injudicious  tokens  of  favor,  wrung  from  the 
mere  complaisance  of  an  audience,  but  rather  the 
outpouring  of  a  genuine  admiration,  awakened  by  a 
genuine  work.  Nor  were  the  outside  spectators  alone 
in  their  warmth  :  for  band,  artists,  and  critics  alike 
spoke  highly  of  Mr.  Barnett's  work.  To  begin  with 
the  cantata  at  the  starting-point,  some  exception 
must  be  taken  to  the  subject  chosen  by  the  composer 
for  illustration.  In  the  race  for  libretti  suitable  for 
musical  setting,  a  musician  is  often  hard  pressed  ; 
but  to  select  a  poem  so  eminently  narrative  and  mon- 
ological  is  to  make  a  questionable  choice.  The 
success  of  Mr.  Barnett  in  a  harmonic  point  of  view 
must  not  blind  us  to  his  want  of  electicism.  Cer- 
tainly success  covers  a  multitude  of  faults  ;  and  this 
issue,  we  suppose,  will  inspire  the  composer  and  oth- 
er musicians  who  regard  all  poetry  as  constituting  so 
many  "books  of  words,"  to  set  to  work  on  Macau- 
lay's  "Lays  of  Ancient  Rome,"  Byron's  "Prisoner  of 
Chillon,"  and  Shakespeare's  "Venus  and  Adonis," 
with  the  view  of  reducing  these  to  poetry.  We  shall 
look  to  see  "Horallus"  treated  In  this  fashion  :  an 
opening  chorus  descrihintr  the  oath  of  Lars  Porsens, 
and  the  gathering  of  the  Latines  ;  a  chorus  of  male 
voices,  "Go  forth,  go  forth,  Lars  Porsena,  go  forth 
beloved  of  Heaven  ,"  the  baritone  assigned  to  Hora- 


tius,  and  the  soprano  and  contr.alto  to  such  passages 
as,  "On  the  house-tops  was  no  woman  but  spat  at 
him  and  hissed."  Not  less  unsuitable  Is  Coleridge's 
"Ancient  Mariner,"  a  poem  as  remote  from  musical 
purposes  as  can  well  be  imagined.  This  objection 
being  recorded,  it  may  be  cheerfully  admitted  of  Mr. 
J.  F.  Barnett,  that  he  has  done  the  best  he  could 
with  an  unsuitable  subject.  The  poem  is  at  once 
monotonous  and  infinitely  varied  ;  monotonous  In  its 
form,  in  Its  rhythm,  and  varied  in  the  splendid  ima- 
ges it  calls  up'and  the  pictures  it  presents.  The  mon- 
orhythm,  so  to  speak,  has  been  well  broken  up  by 
Mr.  Barnett :  the  different  scenes  have  received  ade- 
quate illustration  from  his  hands.  Naturally  the 
former  process  required  a  good  deal  of  labor,  and 
the  heaviness  of  the  strain  is  here  and  there  percepti- 
ble. One  may  mark  how  much  the  composer  would 
have  been  relieved  by  a  break  of  the  marching  iam- 
bics into  an  anapaestic  lilt,  or  by  a  lengthening  of  the 
perpetual  eight-six  lines  into  a  measure  more  suita- 
ble for  recitative.  But  on  the  whole  he  has  done 
wonderfully  well.  The  partition  of  the  poem  will  be 
best  explained  by  the  list  of  the  seventeen  numbers 
bers  chosen,  and  of  the  artists  who  sang  them. 

Choruo  (male  Toicefl)— "It  is  an  ancient  MariDer." 

Recit  —Mr.  Sims  Refves,  "By  thy  long  grey  beard." 

Recit — Chorus  (male  voices),  "He  holds  him." 

Recit.— Mr.  Sims  Reeves,  "Hold  off!  unhand  me." 

Recit. — Chorus  (male  voices). "'Eftsoons  his  band  dropt  he." 

Chorus — "The  ship  was  cheered." 

Recit.— Mr-  Sims  Reeves,  -'The  wedding  guest." 

Chorus  (female  voiee3)-Bridal  chorus,  "The  bride    hath 

paced.'' 

Recit.— Mr-  Sims  Reeves,  "The  wedding  idlest." 

Recit— Chorus(male  voices)  ".Vnd  thus  spake  on." 

Chorus— ''And  now  the  storm  blast." 

Recit.  and  Aria -Mile.  Tietjens,  "The  fair  breeze  blew." 

Recit. — Mr.  Sims  Reeves,  "God save  thee." 

Recit.— Mr.  Santley.  '-With  my  cross  bow." 

Aria— Mr.  Sims  Reeves,  "Down  dropt  the  breeie." 

Chorus— "About,  about,  in  reel  and  rout  " 

Recit.— Mr.  Santlev,  "The  steersman's  face." 

Quartet— Mile.  Tie'fjens,  Mme.    Patey-Whytock,   Mr.   Sims 

Reeves, and  Mr.  Santley,   '-The  souls  did  from  their  bodies 

fly." 
Recit..— Mr.  Santley.  "Alone,  alone,  all,  all  alone." 
Aria— Mr.  Santlev.  "0  happy  living  things." 
Aria— Mme.    Patey-Whytock,    'O    sleep,    il;    la   a  gentle 

thing." 
Recit.— Mr.  Santley.  "And  soon  I  heard." 
Chorus — "The  upper  air  burst." 

Recit.— Chorus  (male  voices),  "The  loud  wind  never." 
Recit — Mr.  Sims  Reeves,  "I  fear  thee,  ancient  Mariner." 
Kecit.— Mr.  Santley,  "Be  calm." 
Quartet— Mile.  Tietjens    Mme.    Patey-Whytcck,   Mr.   Sims 

Reeves,  and  Mr.  Santley,  ''Around,   around   tiew  each  sweet 

sound." 

Recit.— Mr.  Santley,  '-Till  noon  we  quietly." 

Duet— Mile     Tietjens    and     Mme.   Patey-Whytock,   "Two 

voices  in  the  air." 

Recit.— Mr  Santley,  "And  now  this  spell." 

Aria— Mr.  Santlev,  "Swiftly,  swiftlyflew." 

Aria — Mr.  Sims  Reeves,  "The  harbor  hay  wasclear.'" 

Recit— Mile.  Tietjens,  --And  the  bay  w»s  white." 

Solo— Mile.  Tietjens,  and  Chorus  of  female  voices,  "This 

seraph  band.  ' 

Chorus — "What  loud  uproar  " 

Quartet  and  Chorus— Mile.  Tietjens,  Mme   Patey-Whytock, 

Mr.  Sims  Reeves,  and  Mr.  Santley,  "0  sweeter  than  the  mar- 
riage feast." 

It  will  thus  be  observed  that  the  "Ancient  Mariner" 
was  sung  by  Mr.  Santley — with  occasional  appropri- 
ations of  his  monologue  by  Mr.  Sims  Reeves,  Mile. 
Tietjens,  and  Mme.  Patey-Whytock,  and  the  deliv- 
erance of  other  portions  to  the  chorus  ;  and  that  the 
interruptions  of  the  Wedding  Guest  were  given  by 
Mr.  Sims  Reeves.  Of  course  all  individuality  of 
character  is  lost,  when  the  Guest  is  made  to  tell  the 
Ancient  Mariner  himself  a  portion  of  the  Mariner's 
story,  and  narrate  how 

Day  after  day.  day  after  day 

We  stuck,  nor  breath  nor  motion. 

One  can  hardly  be  narrator  and  listener   at  the  same 
time,  except  in  cantata   and  oratorio.     And    this  is 
one  of  the  many  incongruities  which  render  a  narra- 
tive poem,  meant  only  to  he  spoken  in  the   first  per-  - 
son,  unsuitable  for  musical  setting. 

The  cantata  opens  with  fifty  bars  of  an  instrumen- 
tal andante  sostenulo  in  F,  changing  into  allegretto. 
Then  a  chorus  of  tenors  and  basses  details  how  the 
Ancient  Mariner  "stoppeth  one  of  three,"the  best  man 
(Mr.  Reeves)  mildly  objecting  to  the  capture.  The 
sailing  of  the  ship  is  narrated  by  the  chorus  in  3-4 
time  in  E,  soprano,  alto,  tenor  and  bass  ;  and  an  in- 
terruption illustrating  the  weddine  festivities  appeal- 
ing to  the  impatience  of  the  spell-bonnd  listener  is 
well  marked  by  a  Bridal  Chorus,  "The  Bride  hath 
paced,"  in  2  4  time.  A  transposition  of  the  verses  is 
here  necessary  to  describe  the  storm-blast,  then  the 
fair  breeie,  a  charming  air  in  A  for  Mile.  Tietjens, 
and  the  coming  of  the  albatross.  The  Ancient  Mari- 
ner tells,  in  mournful  recitative,  bow  he  shot  the  bird 
of  good  omen,  and  the  tenor  takes  up  the  theme  and 
describes  the  sinking  of  the  breeze  and  the  dead  calm. 
We  have  now  a  cleverly  scored  chorus  in  D,  2  4 
time,  for  the  "reel  and  rout,"  the  dancing  of  the 
death-fires  and  accompanying  horrors.  Much  less 
successful     (though     the   preceding   is   perhaps  not 
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wholly  original)  is  the  quartet,  "Tlieirsoula  did  from 
their  bodies  fly,"  which  is  commonplace  ;  but  Mr. 
Barnett  makes  up  for  the  deficiency  by  his  setting  of 
the  verso  "O  happy  living  things,"  to  an  andante  con 
moto,  which  was  sung  by  Mr.  Santley  in  a  truly 
splendid  manner,  and  achieved  a  deserved  encore.  A 
pretty  melody  is  that  which  follows,  and  prettily  it 
was  given  by  Mme.  Patey-Whytock.  "The  upper 
air  burst  into  life,"  is  a  number  forcibly  describing 
the  conflict  of  nature — a  fine  chorus,  followed  by  a 
recitative  and  chorus  for  male  voices,  "The  loud 
wind  never.  Very  cflFective  is  the  scoring  eloquent- 
ly suggested  by  the  words  "Around,  around  flew 
each  sweet  sound,"  of  which  the  composer  has  framed 
a  quartet  in  D  :  the  various  descriptions  of  melody 
mentioned  by  the  poet  being  appropriately  voiced 
and  instrumented.  A  duet  for  soprano  and  contral- 
to, "Two  voices  in  the  air,"  was  superbly  sung  and 
drew  down  an  encore.  No  passages  in  the  cantata 
are  more  judiciously  treated  than  the  whole  of  this 
illustration  of  the  music  in  the  air  with  arpeggios  for 
the  violins  and  violoncellos  con  sordini:  the  efi^ect  is 
as  well  brought  out  as  the  conception  is  accurate. 
Among  the  subsequent  numbers  we  have  specially  to 
notice  the  solo  and  chorus,  "This  seraph  band,"  a 
lovely  morcenu  sung  delightfully  by  Mile.  Tietjens. 
The  work  ends  well.  The  quartet  and  chorus  "O 
sweeter  than  the  marriage  feast,"  with  its  suggestions 
of  the  wedding  m  the  orchestra  and  the  marriage 
bells,  gives  place  to  a  semi-religious,  semi-moral  bit 
of  chorale,  "He  prayeth  best  who  loveth  best,"  with 
which,  supplemented  by  the  full  effect  of  voice,  band, 
and  organ,  the  cantata  comes  to  an  effective  termina- 
tion, the  composer  wisely  abstaining  from  the  (musi- 
cally) anti.climactic  description  of  the  influence  of 
the  story  on  the  listener.  A  single  hearing  was  suf- 
ficient to  stamp  this  work  as  one  of  great  merit. 
There  is  little  profundity  in  it ;  but  it  is  pleasant, 
melodious,  and  full  of  genuine  inspirations.  The 
talent  with  which  the  poem  is  musically  embellished 
is  Mr.  Barnett's  excuse  for  having  selected  it  for  this 
sort  of  embellishment  at  all. 


Mr.  Goldschmidt's  "Ruth." 

(From  the  Musical  World). 

There  is  something  in  the  sight  of  a  man  address- 
ing himself  to  the  great  and  difficult  adventure  which 
calls  forth  our  instinctive  admiration.  But  there 
are,  also,  some  adventures  which  we  insist  shall  not 
be  undertaken  without  qualifications  awarded  only  to 
a  few.  In  the  knightly  days,  he  who  would  do  the 
deeds  of  knighthood  was  first  required  to  show  him- 
self worthy.  Those  days  are  gone,  hut  their  spirit 
remains ;  and  when  a  man,  only  in  his  novitiate  as 
an  esquire,  rides  into  the  ring  wearing  golden  spurs, 
we  send  our  heralds  to  tell  him  he  has  made  a  mis- 
take, and  bid  him  begone.  If  a  youthful  bard  indite 
sonnets  "To  his  mistress's  eyebrow,"  we  can  tolerate 
his  mediocrity,  but  if  he  attempt  an  epic  poem  with- 
out sufficient  means,  we  flagellate  him  as  a  warning 
not  to  do  it  again.  So,  too,  if  a  musician  make  a 
modest  appearance  as  a  composer,  we  bid  him  "God 
Speed  ;"  but  when  he  comes  before  us  with  an  ora- 
torio which,  weighed  in  the  balances,  is  found  want- 
ing, he  neither  deserves  nor  receives  any  mercy.  The 
composition  of  an  oratorio  is  one  of  the  thines  de- 
manding first  and  foremost  a  careful  overhauling  of 
resources.  If  he  who  would  undertake  it  can  find 
within  himself  profound  technical  knowleclge,  lofty 
artistic  feeling,  great  power  of  invention,  and  that 
kind  of  mental  vision  which  not  only  sees  the  whole, 
but  the  relation  to  it  of  each  part,  then,  by  all  means 
let  him  set  about  the  task.  But  let  him  examine 
himself  carefully,  since  it  depends  upon  the  accuracy 
of  his  conclusion  whether  or  not  he  is  to  be  adjudged 
guilty  of  an  impudent  assumption.  A  mistake  on 
this  point  altogether  fails  of  excuse.  Something  de- 
pends, however,  on  the  nature  of  the  subject  selected. 
For  a  man  to  attempt  the  illustration  of  the  passion 
and  sufferings  of  the  Messiah,  or  the  tremendous 
plagues  of  Esypt,  or  the  varied  ami  stirring  incidents 
in  tlie  life  of  Elijah  is  a  different  thing  from  essaying 
the  same  ofiioe  for  the  simple  story  of  Ruth  the  Mo- 
abitess.  So  far  Herr  Golilschmidt  has  shown  him- 
self modest.  He  might  baveaddressed  himself  to  the 
opening  of  the  Seven  Seals,  or  the  Deluge,  or  the 
Fall  of  Man,  while  he  was  about  it.  In  that  he  did 
not,  he  must  be  accredited  with  having  guaged  his 
powers  to  a  certain  degree.  The  pity  of  it  is  that  he 
attempted  an  oratorio  at  all.  Before  he  set  pen  to 
paper  nobody  thought  him  equal  to  such  a  task,  and 
nobody  blained  him  for  the  want  of  power.  Now, 
the  incapacity  is  proved,  and  with  it  another  incapac- 
ity having  relation  to  selfknowledge,  which  is  not  so 
much  a  misfortune  as  a  fault. 

To  make  matters  worse  for  Herr  Goldschmidt,  the 
subject  he  selected  is  not  only  easy  of  treatment,  com- 
pared with  most  others,  but  .adapted  to  call  out  what- 


ever latent  power  a  composer  may  possess.  Its  sweet 
simplicity,  its  perfect  naturalness,  and  the  touching 
pathos  of  many  of  its  situations  stir  up  no  ordinary 
sympathy,  so  that  he  who  reads  it  must  needs  realize 
every  incident  it  contains.  Wo  all  know  the  marvel- 
lous effect  this  has  in  facilitating  illustration  or  de- 
scription ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  zest  which  it  enables 
the  illustrator  or  describer  to  bring  to  his  work. 
Looking  at  it  thus,  it  is  hard  to  see  how  a  musical 
setting  of  so  beautiful  a  story  could  fail  utterly,  un- 
less such  a  failure  were  sedulously  courted.  One 
would  imagine  that  a  composer  has  only  to  open  his 
heart  and  mind  to  its  influences,  and  to  write  down 
the  thoughts  it  spontaneously  inspires,  in  order  to  be, 
if  not  profoundly  learned,  at  least  simple,  natural, 
and  pleasing.  Nobody  supposes  for  a  moment  that 
Herr  Goldschmidt  courted  failure,  or  that  in  writing 
his  work  he  did  not  labor  with  zeal  and  conscientious- 
ness. He  has  shown  us,  however,  that  besides  being 
unable  to  rise  to  the  height  of  oratorio,  he  is,  through 
some  singular  defect  of  organization,  insensible  to 
things  which  would  help  him  on  his  upward  path. 
Some  composers  fail  because  of  their  subject  ;  Herr 
Goldschmidt  has  failed  in  spite  of  his.  In  either  case 
the  result  is  the  same,  but — with  a  difference. 

Looking  over  the  new  oratorio  (or  "Sacred  Pasto- 
ral," if  the  composer  like  it  better)  one  is  first  im- 
pressed with  the  singularity  of  its  construction.  Ruth 
resembles  nothing  more  than  a  piece  of  mosaic,  or 
rather  a  Dutch  chimney  piece,  in  which  each  tile  tells 
a  different  story,  and  has  no  connection  with  its  neigh- 
bors exceptthat  of  proximity.  The  same  patchy  and 
fragmentary  character  is  found  in  the  libretto,  which 
is  divided  into  a  succession  of  short/'fyttes,"  headed, 
"At  Bethlehem,"  "In  the  Harvest  Field,"  "At  the 
Threshing  Floor,"  &c.  In  this  case,  however,  there 
is  a  necessity  for  such  a  defect,  which  would  have 
suggested  to  a  judicious  composer  the  desirableness 
of  providing  a  remedy,  as  far  as  possible,  by  the  more 
symmetrical  construction  of  his  music.  Instead  of 
doing  so,  its  influence  upon  Herr  Goldschmidt  has 
been  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  the  whole  work  is 
a  mass  of  undeveloped  and  unconnected  tlaoughts, 
which  fall  upon  the  ear  much  like  the  snatches  of 
conversation  among  the  passers-by  in  a  crowded 
street.  Now  it  is  a  simple  question  like  that  of  Nao- 
mi, "Who  art  thou,  my  daughter  V  then  a  tedious  or- 
chestral passage  not  "germane  to  the  issue"  in  the 
slightest  degree,  .ind  next  comes  the  answer,  almost 
every  sentence  of  which  is  marked  by  an  interlude  af- 
ter the  almost  exploded  fashion  of  church  psalmody. 
How  inexpressibly  wearisome  this  soon  becomes  no 
one  needs  to  be  told  ;  nor  is  it  necessary  to  point  out 
how  fatal  to  success  was  the  inability  even  to  sketch 
the  outlines  of  an  oratorio  of  which  it  is  the  sign  and 
result. 

Out  of  the  twenty-eight  "numbers"  in  the  work, 
ten  are  recitatives,  many  of  them  very  long.  The 
composer's  treatment  of  these  recitatives  becomes, 
therefore,  an  important  matter,  having  a  formidable 
influence  upon  the  character  of  the  whole.  It  is  to 
be  regretted  that  he  did  not  adhere  to  the  "ancient 
lines"  so  well  marked  out  by  the  masters  of  his  art, 
who,  except  in  rare  instances,  were  content  to  pro- 
vide the  simplest  means  for  the  musical  declamation 
of  narrative.  Only  such  are  called  for  by  the  neces- 
sity of  the  case.  Recitative  in  oratorio  is  but  the 
thread  that  connects  the  various  parts  together,  and 
its  elaboration  is  both  unnecessary  and  out  of  place. 
For  some  reason  or  other  Herr  Goldschmidt  has  fail- 
ed to  recognize  this  fact.  He  has,  throuuhout,  at- 
tempted to  endow  the  narrative  portions  of  his  libret- 
to with  a  musical  interest  they  cannot  possibly  hear, 
and  which,  by  the  resulting  odd  association  of  ideas, 
becomes  positively  ludicrous.  In  doins  so  he  has 
not  been  content  with  what  is  understood  .as  "accom- 
panied recitative."  He  has  rather  expanded  it  into 
a  kind  of  descriptive  symphony  for  the  orchestra,  the 
voice  coming  in  now  and  then,  like  that  of  a  show- 
man, to  tell  what  is  meant  to  be  described.  Even  if 
this  were  well  done  the  effect  would  be  open  to  ques- 
tion, for  reasons  not  necessary  to  mention, since  in  the 
present  instance  it  has  been  done  badly.  Some  of  Herr 
Goldschmidt's  many  interludes  have  no  meaning  at 
all,  and  others  suGfgest  ideas  at  variance  with  the 
connexion  in  which  they  are  found.  Take,  for  ex- 
ample, tho.se  in  the  opening  recitative,  where  the  ten- 
or voice  puts  us  in  possession  of  the  dry  details  re- 
specting the  earlier  history  of  Naomi.  Upon  this 
passage,  which  appeals  to  sentiment  about  as  much 
as  does  the  multiplication  table,  Herr  Goldschmidt 
has  lavished  an  amount  of  orchestral  tenderness 
which  would  have  been  far  better  employed  else- 
where. As  a  rule,  however,  his  interludes  are  suc- 
cessions of  chords  signifying  nothing,  but  productive 
of  much  in  the  shape  of  weariness  and  impatience. 
After  the  Bnth  recitatives,  given  thonch  they  he  in  the 
eloquent  words  of  Scripture.  I  should  turn  with  relief 
even  to  those  we  owe  to  Handel  and  Dr.  Morell ; 
which  arc  at  least  interesting  as  showing  how  genius 


sometimes  struggles  unavailingly  against  wordy 
boredom. 

Closely  allied  to  his  treatment  of  recitative  is  Herr 
Goldschmidt's  peculiar  management  of  the  orchestra 
throughout  the  work.  In  either  case  he  has  set  ac- 
cepted canons  at  defiance  with  a  result  disastrous 
only  to  himself.  As  used  by  the  great  masters  of  or- 
atorio, the  orchestra  is  made  strictly  subordinate  to 
the  voices,  and  looked  upon  as  an  accessory  intended 
to  sustain  and  relieve  the  vocal  parts,  as  well  as  to 
color  the  effects  produced.  This  may  be  done  in 
different  ways,  and  in  varying  degree,  but  in  no  sin- 
gle case  can  it  be  said  that  the  limits  dividing  the  in- 
ferior from  the  equal  have  been  exceeded.  Even  in 
the  Crention,  of  all  oratorios  the  one  where  the  or- 
chestra is  most  important,  its  subordination  is  appar- 
ent, though  it  must  bo  admitted  that  such  a  result  was 
only  made  possible  by  the  consummate  skill  and 
judgment  of  the  composer.  Herr  Goldschmidt  has 
chosen  to  violate  this  rule.  He  has  attempted  to 
push  his  orchestra  into  a  position  of  equality  with,  if 
not  of  superiority  to  the  vocal  music,  and  has  there- 
by spoiled  his  work,  for  several  good  and  sufficient 
reasons.  In  the  first  place  by  the  fitful,  erratic,  and 
independent  action  of  the  instruments  he  has  not  only 
left  the  voices  in  great  part  unsustained,  but  has  pos- 
itively turned  what  might  have  been  aesistance  into 
an  obstacle.  The  orchestra  is  throughout  felt  to  he  a 
bore  likely  to  come  in  at  any  moment — as  a  matter 
of  fact  it  does  come  in  at  very  many  moments— and 
bv  distracting  the  attention  of  the  singers,  hinder 
them  in  their  work.  The  result  is  that  one  is  driven 
to  regard  the  instruments  and  voices  as  antagonists 
rather  than  fellow  laborers  for  a  common  end.  It  is 
true  that,  looking  at  the  general  character  of  the  mu- 
sic, nobody  can  feel  the  slightest  interest  in  either. 
The  fact  inay  be  an  ill  compliment  to  Herr  Gold- 
schmidt, but  it  will  afford  a  crumb  of  comfort  to 
those  who  may  have  to  hear  his  composition.  Again, 
the  orchestra,  made  thus  prominent  and  intrusive, 
gives  an  added  offence  by  reason  of  the  indifferent 
music  it  has  to  discourse.  It  is  curious  to  note  with 
what  sineular  recklessness  Herr  Goldschmidt  has 
rushed  into  unnecessary  difliculties.  He  is  like  a 
man  who,  having  to  ford  a  river,  does  so  at  the  widest 
and  deepest  part,  with  the  certainty  of  being  laughed 
at  even  if  he  gets  across.  An  oratorio  constructed 
like  Ruth  is  the  most  exacting  of  its  kind,  because 
the  incessant  use  of  the  orchestra,  as  a  principal,  de- 
mands a  power  of  musical  description,  and  a  fertility 
of  invention  given  only  to  a  very  few.  Among  those 
very  few  is  not  Herr  Goldschmidt.  The  preludes 
and  interludes  which  torm  so  large  a  part  of  his  work 
are  remarkable,  spite  of  here  and  there  a  striking  pas- 
sage, for  a  monotony  and  a  poverty  of  ideas  which 
make  their  very  existence  a  monument  of  the  com- 
poser's self  delusion..  Their  special  application  very 
rarely  appears.  The  architect  of  the  Crystal  Palace 
so  drew  his  plans  that  any  column  or  girder  wouhi 
fit  equally  well  into  a  hundred  different  places.  Af- 
ter the  same  fashion,  though  not  with  the  same  sym- 
metrical result,  Herr  Goldschmidt's  orchestral  passa- 
ges might  be  arranged  anyhow  and  anyhow  would 
be  equally  bad. 

I  should  like,  after  all  this  necessary  fault-finding, 
to  be  able  to  praise  the  vocal  music  which  Ruth  con- 
tains. But  Herr  Goldschmidt  has  barred  the  door 
against  any  siicb  satisfaction.  He  has  adopted  in  its 
literal  meaning  the  cry  of  poor  Pat :  "I  will  be 
drowned,  and  nobody  shall  help  me."  Surely  if  he 
could  not  be  other  than  fragmentary  and  incoherent 
— if  he  could  not  avoid  treating  the  orchestra  as  I 
have  shown  he  has  treated  it — it  was  in  his  power  to 
write  vocal  phrases  which  should  be  singable  and  me- 
lodious. We  were  none  of  us  disposed  to  be  exacting 
on  this  matter.  Nobody  asked  for  the  divine  tune- 
fulness of  Mozart,  the  severe  dignity  of  Handel,  or 
the  flowing  grace  of  Haydn.  But  tune  of  some  kind 
was  expected.  Pity  for  us  that  we  should  again  have 
to  learn  how  blessed  he  is  that  cxpecteth  nothing. 
There  is  hardly  a  single  theme  in  Ruth  which  falls 
pleasantly  upon  the  ear,  and  not  one  likely  to  remain 
in  the  memory.  This  is  the  most  fatal  blot  of  all. 
Melody  is  the  soul  of  music.  There  may  be  in  a 
work  everything  else — ripe  scholarship,  great  experi- 
ence, an  excellent  judgment,  but  without  melody  it 
is  no  more  than  a  perfect  body  wanting  life.  Far 
better  a  body  maimed  or  deformed,  if  it  but  breathe 
and  live,  than  such  an  one.  Herr  Goldschmidt  of- 
fers us  neither  ;  for  his  Ruth  is  an  un.symmetrical 
corpse. 

But  besides  all  this,  and  to  take  a  lower  view,  the 
new  oratorio  is  wanting  in  proofs  of  scholarship. 
Thought  it  evinces  in  abundance,  and  much  pains- 
taking care;  but  the  most  zealous  workman  can  do 
nothing  without  tools.  Having  invented  such  themes 
as  was  pos.-^iblo,  Herr  Goldschmidt  seems  to  have 
been  at  a  loss  how  to  work  them  up.  Of  develop- 
ment, masterly  or  otherwise,  there  is  little  or  none  in 
the  work.     Of  repetition   in   various  keys   there   is 
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plenty,  but  repetition  affords  a  poor  and  sorry  sub- 
stitute for  the  power  to  present  the  same  thought  in 
ever-varying,  always  interesting  forms.  As  exam- 
ples of  contrapuntal  skill,  the  two  or  three  fugal  cho- 
ruses in  Rulh  are  of  a  very  inferior  order,  resembling 
nothing  so  mush  as  the  exercises  of  a  student  endow- 
ed with  poor  abilities,  or  afflicted  with  an  indifferent 
teacher. 

After  what  has  been  said  any  detailed  analysis  of 
the  work  is  unnecessary,  because,  in  the  first  place.  I 
should  have  to  repeat  myself,  and  next,  as  Rulh  is 
not  likely  to  be  heard  again,  the  result  to  the  reader 
would  hardly  repay  my  tronhle  and  his  time  The 
forcgoinu  general  remarks  have  been  made,  not  be- 
cause they  were  demanded  by  the  importance  of  the 
new  oratorio,  so  much  as  because  they  enforce  the 
moral  of  Hcrr  Goldschmidt's  failure.  In  some  dis- 
tricts the  farmers  have  a  habit  of  nailing  dead  kites  to 
their  barn  doors,  poitr  encoitraqer  lea  antres.  With  the 
same  benevolent  object  in  view  I  have  written  this 
somewhat  lengthv  notice. 
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Bach's  "Magnificat,"  described  by  Robert 

Franz. 

III. 

....  In  liis  cliurch  compositions  Bach  is  aid- 
ed by  a  treatment  of  forms  which  is  peculiar  to 
him.  Not  only  does  the  form  give  him  the 
means  of  presenting  the  subject;  but  he  knows 
also  how  to  introduce  a  symbolical  signification  ; 
he  can  exalt  the  received  forms  by  putting  their 
main  proportions  into  relation  vrith  the  subject 
and  its  deeper  meaning.  Without  hesitation  we 
may  lay  It  down  as  a  rule :  the  deeper  Bach  ap- 
pears in  his  formal  combinations,  the  more  cer- 
tain we  may  be  that  behind  the  unusual  expres- 
sion lies  concealed  an  equally  surprising  thought. 
To  enter  into  the  meaning  of  the  words  poeti- 
callv  vi'\\\  prove  a  short,  sure  way  to  solve  the 
riddle.  .  .  . 

No  one,  who  can  accustom  himself  to  this  way 
of  looking  at  the  matter,  will  see  any  untenable 
hypothesis  in  the  interpretation  which  we  have 
suggested  of  the  last  Aria  and  Chorus;  in  words 
and  notes  alike  isfouml  the  clearest  confirmation. 
To  be  sure,  most  attempts  at"interpretation,"such 
as  are  often  made  in  the  case  of  instrumental 
works,  are  very  wide  of  the  mark  and  are  apt  to 
run  into  the  most  contradictory  views ;  one,  for 
instance,  seeing  in  Beethoven's  A-major  Sympho- 
ny the  description  of  a  merry  wedding  among 
peasants,  while  another  deems  it  the  greatest 
tragedy  since  King  Lear  !  But  in  musical  works 
of  Art  founded  on  a  definite  verbal  (ext  the  case 
is  different,  and  such  attempts  not  only  need  no 
hesitation,  but  are  sometimes  even  necessary- 
The  word  gives  a  distinct  direction  and  meaning 
to  the  tone ;  it  is  a  safeguard  against  arbitrary 
allegorizing  and  extravagance,  and  will  recon- 
cile divergent  views  far  more  easily  than  is  pos- 
sible in  purely  instrumental  works. 

But  to  come  back  to  the  Magnificat ! 

5.  To  the  wild  unrest  of  the  number  just  de- 
scribed there  now  succeeds,  in  splendid  contrast, 
a  Bass  Solo  (in  A  major,  4-4  measure),  with  the 
words:  "Quia  fecit  mihi  magna,  qui  potens  est,  et 
sanctum  nomen  eju/t"  (For  He  that  is  mighty  hath 
done  to  me  great  things,  and  holy  is  his  name) 
Here  all  breathes  warm  and  heart-felt  thankful- 
ness for  the  great  things  which  the  Lord  hath 
done  to  us,  and  praises  his  holy  name.  The 
economy  of  this   Aria   is   really    admirable   and 


could  hardly  be  surpassed.  A  characteristic  and 
expressive  motive  of  the  6(j.'!so  conlinuo,  forming 
four  measures,  repeats  itself  continually  in  the 
most  different  positions  and  intervals  through  the 
whole  movement.  First  it  diverges  to  the  Dom- 
inant key,  from  which,  by  a  gentle  transition,  it 
reaches  the  parallel  key,  F-.sharp  minor.  Then 
we  are  led  into  the  Mediant,  from  which  the 
Tonic  springs  again  as  if  new-born.  The  voice 
part  takes  its  material  partly  from  this  theme ; 
partly  it  moves,  calmly  and  full  of  dignity,  in  free 
and  independent  figures,  which  mount  and  float 
above  it  like  the  smoke  of  a  thank-oflTering.  The 
noble  form  of  its  cantilena  gives  us  the  desired 
opportunity  of  here  inserting  some  remarks  about 
the  style  and  character  of  Bach's  vocal  melody. 

It  is  a  widely  prevalent  notion,  that  Bach  treats 
his  voice  parts  mostly  in  an  instrumental  manner: 
"he  was  exclusively  an  organ  player,  and  has 
carried  the  customary  organ  style  even  into  vocal 
composition,"  we  often  hear  it  asserted.  Surely 
it  is'rather  hasty,  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case, 
to  suppose  a  great  artist  capable  of  such  absurd 
mistakes  ;  moreover,  in  point  of  fact,  our  master's 
manner  of  proceeding  is  in  direct  contradiction 
to  so  thoughtless  an  assumption.  When  Bach 
composes  for  the  organ  he  does  not  write  in  the 
piano-forte  manner,  and  so  vice  versa  ;  his  Way  of 
treating  the  violin,  the  violoncello,  the  oboe,  the 
flute,  in  short  all  the  rest  of  the  instruments,  is 
so  characteristic  and  so  masterly,  that  no  one 
now-a-days  can  seriously  think  of  undertaking  to 
surpass  him.  To  be  sure  he  often  taxes  his  ma- 
terial to  the  utmost,  but  he  never  demands  of  it 
what  it  is  impossible  to  execute  !  He  not  only 
knew  most  accurately  the  technical  peculiarities 
of  the  instruments,  but  he  had  penetrated  far 
deeper  into  the  very  nature  and  individuality  of 
fach.  We  can  here  appeal  to  competent  author- 
ities, such  as  Joachim,  who  actually  maintain  that 
Bach  was  far  before  his  age  in  all  that  he  has  of- 
fered for  the  violin,  for  instance  :  that  he  had  an- 
ticipated, both  in  thought  and  practice,  all  the 
possibilities  of  later  technical  developments. 
Now  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  he  was  less  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  nature  of  that  material  for 
which  he  wrote  the  most  intense  things  his  rich 
soul  conceived,  the  human  voice — for  that,  too,  is 
an  instrument  in  its  way — and  that  he  used  it 
more  unfitly  as  if  it  were  something  comparative- 
ly lifeless,  unorganic  V  ....  The  principal  hin- 
drance which  the  singer  meets  in  Bach's  cantile- 
na, consists  essentially  in  the  traditional  method 
of  pinging.  Bach's  vocal  setting  rests  upon  the 
ground  of  the  old  German  music,  which  at  an 
early  period  attached  more  importance  to  the 
words  and  sought  to  make  them  the  precise  bear- 
ers of  the  melody  ;  in  Eccard  the  contrast  of  a 
German  and  an  Italian  school  in  this  sense  is 
clearly  manifest. 

6.  The  next  number  of  the  Magnificat  brings 
us  a  Duet  between  the  Alto  and  the  Tenor,  in  E 
minor,  12-8  measure,  to  the  words:  "Et  miseri- 
cnrdia  a  prngenie  in  progenies  timenlibus  eum" 
(And  his  mercy  is  on  them  that  fear  him  from 
generation  to  generation).  Here  again  Bach 
shows  liimself  a  deep  interpreter  of  the  words  of 
the  text,  with  a  fine  knowledge  of  the  human 
heart.  The  tender  mercy  of  the  Lord  in  its  ef- 
fect on  those  who  fear  him  is  musically  delineated 
in  masterly  outlines.  The  voices  are  supported 
by  the  string  quartet — the  violins  and  viola 
muted,  the  former  doubled  by  the  flutes.     In  this 


duplication  the  violins  and  flutes  exchange  their 
brilliant  and  softer  tone-colors,  as  if  Bach  meant 
to  indicate  the  at  once  elevating  and  soothing  in- 
fluence of  the  divine  mercy  on  the  heart  that 
turns  toward  it.  At  the  words :  "iimentibus  eum," 
the  instruments  are  mostly  silent  and  leave  the 
accompaniment  to  the  Organ.  The  concluding 
turn  of  the  voice  parts  is  startlingly  effective 
through  the  astonishing  boldness  of  the  modula- 
tion. 

7.  The  following  Chorus  forms  a  grand  con- 
trast to  this  mild  Duet.  Its  far  reaching,  power- 
ful main  theme,  majestically  entering  in  a  com- 
pass of  an  octave  and  a  half,  first  brings  the 
words :  "Fecit  pntentiam,"  (He  hath  showed 
strength).  Against  this  "potentia,"  spreading  it- 
self in  all  directions,  infinitely  mobile,  Bach  off- 
sets a  motive  on  the  words :  "in  hrachio  suo" 
(with  his  arm),  which  seems  to  embody  an  oppo- 
site and  yet  kindred  element,  a  compressed  force, 
self-poised  yet  tensely  strained.  The  main 
theme,  entering  first  in  the  Tenor,  is  attended 
from  the  outset  by  smart  rhythmical  blows  of  the 
other  voice  parts,  with  which  the  orchestra — but 
without  trumpets  and  drums — joins  in  imita- 
tive beats.  Then  the  Alto  takes  it,  while  the 
Tenor  develops  the  counter-motive :  "  in 
brachio  suo,"  and  the  other  vocal  snd  orchestral 
parts  continue  their  strong  rhythmical  movement. 
The  theme  is  now  handed  over  to  the  Second 
Soprano,  then  to  the  Bass,  afterwards  to  the  First 
Soprano,  and  finally  to  the  orchestra.  The 
voices,  however,  which  have  already  executed  it, 
leave  that  rhythmical  figure  more  and  more  to 
the  orchestra  and  fake  an  ever  freer  attitude  in 
the  richest  contrapuntal  forms,  so  that  shortly  be- 
fore the  entrance  of  the  main  motive  in  the  or- 
chestra they  are  all  engaged  in  fully  independent 
motion.  Meanwhile  two  new  accessory  motives 
have  introduced  themselves  on  the  word  :  "dis- 
persit"  (he  hath  scattered),  symbolizing  it  in  pic- 
torial forms.  The  Continuo,  for  its  part,  sup- 
ports this  wonderful  structure  in  rhythms  proper 
to  itself,  and  admirably  corresponding  to  the 
character  of  the  whole.  At  last  one  of  the  ac- 
cessory motives  of  the  "dispersit"  remains  alone 
upon  the  field  and  suddenly  forces  out,  in  a 
shrill  chord  broken  short  off,  the  word  that  com- 
pletes its  sense,  "superhos"  (the  proud). 

And  here  occurs  a  case,  which  for  the  first  time 
gives  us  occasion  to  express  a  modest  doubt  as  to 
whether  Bach  has  done  the  best  thing.  The  text 
of  the  Vulgate  gives  the  words:  "dispersit  super- 
bos  mente  cordis  suV  (He  hath  scattered  the  proud 
in  the  imagination  of  their  hearts)  as  if  they  be- 
longed together,  and  therein  follows  the  Greek 
original.  Bach  on  the  contrary  separates  them 
in  the  most  violent  manner,  breaking  short  off  at 
the  word  "superbos"  and,  after  a  long  pause,  set- 
ting against  it,  in  a  solemn  Adagio,  the  words  : 
"mente  cordis  sui."  But  perhaps  the  master  was 
misled  by  the  not  precisely  classical  Latin,  into 
referring  "sui"  not  to  "superbos,"'  but  to  God.  In 
that  case  he  might  possibly  have  attached  to  the 
whole  passage  this  meaning  :  "He  hath  scattered 
the  pioud — with  the  breath  of  liis  mouth."  Con- 
struing the  text  in  this  way,  the  musical  course 
of  the  sentence  is  now  fully  justified  and  of  per- 
fect beauty.  If  this  explanation  does  not  satisfy, 
there  would  scarcely  seem  to  remain  any  other, 
save  to  ascribe  to  Bach  the  bad  taste  of  having 
wished  to  glorify  "the  proud"  by  the  most  mighty 
and  subline  means   of  expression.     We  do   not 
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claim  to  be  at  all  competent  to  decide   the  ques- 
tion, and  gladly  leave  it  to  abler  bands. 

8.  The  chorus  is  succeeded  by  a  Tenor  Solo,  in 
F-sharp  minor,  3-4  measure,  which  in  its  essen- 
tial features  shows  a  kindred  feeling.  It  treats 
the  text:  ^^Deposuit potentes  de  sede,  et  exallavit 
humiles"  (He  bath  put  down  the  mighty  from 
their  scats,  and  exalted  them  of  low  degree). 
Here  too  Bach  has  not  allowed  the  obvious  an- 
titheses to  escape  him,  and  has  known  how  to 
present  them  energetically  and  characteristically 
enough. 

(To  be  continued). 


llusic  in  Boston. 

Our  season  begins  with  a  concert  not  so  much  ad- 
dressed to  Boston,  as  to  the  Western  country  and  the 
world  at  large.  The  Mendelssohn  Qdintette 
Club,  whose  sphere  has  ever  been  the  quiet  one  of 
classical  Chamber  Music,  being  now  on  the  eve  of  a 
Western  tour  of  some  three  months,  will  "inaugurate 
their  19th  Season"  on  Monday  evening  with  a  con- 
cert in  the  great  Music  Hall.  For  their  friends  here 
this  concert  means  Goodbye  for  a  while,  Auf  Wie- 
dersehn  !  What  it  "inaugurates"  is  the  aforesaid 
Western  tour.  It  is  as  if  the  Pleiades  (dear  little 
earnest,  constant  Quintette  Club  up  there  among  the 
brighter  but  not  sweeter  stars,  should  "inaugurate" 
their  million-billionth  season  by  madly  shooting  from 
their  sphere  to  race  awhile  with  the  sensational  meteors 
and  comets  !  We  wish  them  true  success,  and  that 
they  may  leave  good  seeds  in  all  the  towns  they  visit, 
— that  is  to  say  inspiring  memories  of  the  best  kinds 
of  music  which  they  have  been  accustomed  so  long 
to  interpret  here. 

The  concert  in  the  Music  Hall,  large  as  the  place 
is,  and  better  suited  for  an  Orchestra,  promises  to  be 
a  really  good  one.  Besides  the  Club  itself,  consist- 
ing of  Messrs.  W.  H.  ScHDLTZE,  Carl  Meisel, 
Thomas  Ryan,  E.  M.  Heindl  (a  new  member), 
and  Wulp  Fries,  other  good  artists  will  take  part, 
namely  :  Mr.  C.  Pbtersilea,  the  pianist ;  Messrs. 
De  RiBAs,  oboe  ;  Eltz,  bassoon  ;  Hamann,  horn  ; 
and  Stein,  double-bass  ;  and  a  Quartet  of  singers  : 
Mrs.  H.  M.  Smith,  Miss  Ryan,  Mr.  James  Whit- 
ney and  Mr.  M.  W.  Whitney.  The  programme 
is  rich  and  for  the  most  part  classical.  It  contains 
two  large  works :  the  Nonetto  by  Spolir,  and  the  ever 
welcome  Septet  by  Hummel  (Mr.  Petersilea  at  the 
piano).  The  Quartet  (in  canon)  from  Fidelia  and  a 
couple  of  Mendelssohn  Quartets  are  tempting  vocal 
pieces  surely,  and  still  fresh.  The  two  ladies  will 
sing  solos  by  Meyerbeer  and  Stigelli,  and  Mr.  Fries 
will  play  a  'cello  and  Mr.  Heindl  a  flute  solo. — The 
Club  will  return  before  New  Year,  and  then  we  trust 
we  shall  iiave  nice  classical  Quartets,  Quintets  and 
Trios  in  the  Chickering  "Chamber"  as  of  old. 

The  Harvard  Symphony  Concerts  will  begin  on 
Thursday  afternoon,  Nov.  7,  at  half  past  three 
o'clock.  They  will  soon  be  formally  announced. 
Meanwhile  we  may  say  that  they  will  be  of  the  same 
general  character  as  before,  presenting  only  the  best 
in  Symphony,  Overture,  Concerto,  &c.  ;  except  that 
the  space  hitherto  occupied  in  each  concert  (often  the 
larger  half)  by  the  Piano  will  be  more  limited, 
and  the  vocal  element  called  in  oftencr  for  variety. 
The  Orchestra,  in  spite  of  the  absence  of  the  Quin- 
tette Club  in  the  first  part  of  the  season,  bids  fair  to 
be  larger  and  better  than  ever  before.  It  certainly 
will  be,  and  the  string  department  considerably 
strengthened,  if  the  sale  of  season  tickets  warrants  so 
large  an  outlay. 

The  Parepa-Rosa  concert  troupe  (under  Mr. 
Harrison's  management),  composed  of  nearly  the 
same  elements  as  before,  will  visit  Boston  early  in 
November.  There  is  a  chance,  too,  that  Theodore 
Thomas  and  his  Orchestra,  from  New  York,  may 
give  a  few  concerts  in  our  Music  Hall   in    the  latter 


part  of  October.  The  more  the  merrier  ;  if  they  will 
play  good  Symphonies,  and  do  their  best,  we  may 
learn  something  by  them. 

The  Great  Organ  is  still  played  every  Wednesday 
and  Saturday  nOon,  and  commonly  on  Sunday  even- 
ings. There  have  been  some  excellent  programmes 
of  late,  particularly  those  of  Mr.  Pearce,  from  Phila- 
delphia, and  of  Mr.  J.  K.  Paine.  All  our  best  organ- 
ists take  turns  as  hitherto. — Other  movements  are  not 
yet  developed.  But  wo  may  count  it  certain  that  the 
Handel  and  Haydn  Society  will  soon  break  through 
its  reserve  ;  that  the  pleasant  Wednesday  Afternoon 
Concerts  of  the  Orchestral  Union  will  come  along  in 
due  time — we  hope  there  will  be  more  of  them  than 
last  year ;  and  that  the  various  classical  Chamber 
and  Piano  Matindes  and  Soirees  will  be  as  numerous 
and  even  choicer  than  before.  For  one  novelty,  Mr. 
Kreissmann  has  an  idea  of  bringing  out  Schubert's 
very  remarkable  "Ossian"  songs, — a  capital  idea, 
which  we  hereby  adjure  him  to  put  into  deed. 

Concert  at  Milton.  The  Choir  of  the  Unitari- 
an Church  (Dr.  Morison's),  under  the  spur  of  a 
zealous  director  in  the  person  of  the  genial  Colonel  of 
the  Governor's  Cadets,  Dr.  C.  C.  Holmes,  and  aided 
by  an  energetic  staff  of  musically  cultivated  ladies, 
has  made  this  beautiful  Blue  Hills  suburb  musically 
fainons  hereabouts  of  late.  Such  an  amateur  con- 
cert (or  profession.al  either)  has  seldom  occurred  in  a 
"country  meeting  house"  as  that  of  Saturday  after- 
noon, Sept.  14.  It  was  remarkable  in  the  character  of 
the  audience,  largely  composed  of  refined  persons 
thronging  in  over  all  the  roads  from  pleasant  summer 
residences  and  from  the  city.  The  unusual  assemblage 
of  fine,  cultivated  voices  (mostly  amateurs)  and  the 
well  selected  programme  were  not  the  whole  attrac- 
tion. There  was  a  fine  new  Organ,  built  by  Hook,  to 
help  defray  the  cost  of  which  was  one  motive  of  the 
concert.  Under  the  skilful  hands  of  Mr.  Willcox  it 
furnished  the  accompaniments  ;  and  very  sweet,  rich, 
organ-like  in  the  best  sense,  its  tones,  of  well  contrast- 
ed colors,  proved.  Three,  four,  excellent  sopranos,  in 
solos,  duets,  trios,  &c.,  two  fine  tenors,  a]  thoroughly 
schooled  basso,  likewise,  besides  the  very  select  choir, 
and  Wulf  Fries's  'cello,  rendered  the  following  selec- 
tion with  admirable  effect  throughout : 

Improvisation. —  Organ Wilicojc. 

Gloria,  from  3d   Mass Haydn. 

Jerusalem,  Thou  ttiut  Icille^t,   &c Mendelssohn. 

I  will  M.'tRnify  Thee.     (Trio) Mosenthal. 

Be  ye  Faithful  unto  Death Mendels.soiin. 

Angels  ever  Bright  and  Fair Handel. 

My  Sonp:  shall  be  alway.      (Duet) Mendelssohn. 

Father  whose  Blessing J.  Benedict. 

Lord,  have    Mercy Pergolesi. 

Moses  in  Egypt,   Prayer Rossini 

Benedictus,  Agnus  Dei  and  Dona  Nobis Weber. 

Ave  Maria Schubert. 

In  his  Hands Mendelssohn. 

Polo 

My  Heart  ever  Faithful Bach. 

Protect  us.     (Trio) Curschmann. 

Prayer  from  Der  Freyscbiitz Weber. 

Spirit  Song Haydn. 

Inflammatus Rossini. 

The  "Jerusalem"  air,  the  rapturous  Bach  song 
(" Frohtoclce,  mein  //eri"),the  solo  in  the  Inflammatus, 
and  other  important  solo  passages,  were  sung  by  a 
young  lady  from  the  South,  who  has  been  spending  a 
year  in  Boston,  whose  voice  and  talent  have  seemed 
to  us  to  contain  finer  promise  than  has  yet  sprung 
up  among  us.  Sweet,  rich,  large,  thoroughly  musi- 
cal and  sympathetic,  this  voice  is  al'^o  of  great  com- 
pass ;  while  the  whole  nature  is  truly  and  sincerely 
musical.  We  had  hoped  much  from  her  in  the  near 
future  for  our  Oratorio  and  higher  concert  music  ; 
but  she  is  sent  to  Italy  to  study  and  we  have  lost 
her  !  We  do  not  feel  the  right  to  name  her ;  still 
less  the  other  fair  possessors  of  refined,  briirbt  voices 
who  sane  "Angels  ever  bright  and  fair,"  the 
"Prayer"  from  FrfyscJiiitz,  the  Ave  Gloria,  &c.  Mr. 
Wetherbee  gave  the  piece  by  Pergolese  with  artist- 
like and  true  expression.  Dr.  Langmaid  put  feeling 
and  sweetness  into  the  Mendelssohn  tenor  air:  "Be 
ye  faithful,"  with  'cello  obbligalo ;  and  Haydn's 
"Spirit  Song"  (so  seldom  heard  of  late)  was  beauti- 
fully sung  by  a  young  tenor  undergr.aduate  at  Har- 
vard. We  wish  we  had  room  to  speak  of  more.  It 
was  all  good. 


New  Glees. 
The  Greeting.    A  New  Glee  Book  by  L.  O.  Emer- 
son.    Boston  :  0.  Ditson  &  Co.,  1867,  pp.200.      . 

The  American  musical  mind  has  a  wonderful  lean- 
ing to  psalm  tunes.  The  first  efforts  of  composers 
are  directed  to  the  production  of  some  new  labor  of 
this  sort,  whose  chief  glory  it  is  to  be  so  very  like 
some  already  existing  model,  as  to  be  out  of  the 
reach  of  adverse  criticism .  The  tremendous  volume 
of  this  psalm  tune  deluge,  that  has  poured  upon  us 
within  the  last  thirty  years,  is  something  fearful  to 
contemplate.  Tunes  in  every  conceivable  style,  and 
in  style  inconceivable  before.  Tunes  pretty,  tunes 
ugly.  Tunes  high,  and  tunes  low.  Tunes  in  fiats, 
tunes  in  sharps.  Tunes  strong — tunes  weak.  The 
latter  how  preponderant ! 

And  then  consider  the  use  which  these  tunes  serve. 
Although  all  nominally  "sacred,"  scarcely  one  in 
ten  was  ever  sung  in  church.  They  are  really  used 
as  singing-school  glees.  Glees  they  really  are,  most 
of  them,  despite  the  "sacred"  words. 

And  the  Anthems.  What  an  account  is  there  for 
some  one  to  settle  !  Or  will  the  trembling  compos- 
ers be  mustered  en  masse  to  render  up  their  account  ? 
Who  can  tell !  Such  weary  pages  of  musical  plat- 
itudes as  we  have  had  to  wade  through  !  Accord- 
ing to  the  well-known  theological  formula,  the 
"strength"  of  these  works  is  "perfect  weakness." 
And  yet,  despite  this  weakness  of  diet,  we  have  be- 
come stronger.  Taking  the  various  church  collec- 
tions as  a  whole,  we  see  that  the  recent  works  mani- 
fest an  improvement  ovfr  their  predecessors,  both  in 
taste  and  in  technical  execution.  The  only  retroces- 
sion, if  there  be  any,  consists  in  an  apparent  lack, 
latterly,  of  the  religious  earnestness  of  the  earlier 
authors.  And  this  is  unavoidable!  for  now  there  is 
money  in  singing  books.  The  earnestness  of  the 
present  is  a  pecxmiary  earnestness,  not  a  religious. 

Another  good  sign  of  the  present  state  of  taste  is 
the  greater  attention  given  to  Glees.  Twenty  years 
ago  the  singing  of  glees  was  almost  unheard  of  in 
New  England.  A  little  later  the  English  glees  be. 
gan  to  be  sung  under  the  auspices  of  Dr.  Mason  and 
Mr.  Geo.  J.  Webb.  But  what  sober,  stately  old 
glees  were  those  !  In  point  of  dignity,  to  sing  one  of 
those  glees  was  little  more  mirthful  than  to  say  high 
mass.  Good,  to  be  sure,  but  so  proper !  After  a 
while,  however,  American  glees  began  to  be  manu- 
factured,— and  some,  composed. 

The  difHculties  under  which  those  early  writers 
labored  were  not  slight.  Some  of  them  had  no 
knowledge  of  counterpoint  or  musical  form,  save 
what  little  they  had  got  by  "unconscious  absorption." 
Yet  they  did  as  well  .is  could  be  expected  ; — perhaps 
better. 

The  American  Glee  has  generally  been  one  of  two 
things.  Either  a  sprightly  melody,  so  harmonized 
that  the  accompanying  voices  do  nothing  but  accom- 
pany ;  or,  a  very  blind  and  ignorant  imitation  at 
Mendelssohn's  Part  Songs,  which  are  veritable  ideal 
glees.  The  kind  first  mentioned  is  poor  stuff.  The 
effects  to  be  attained  on  this  system  soon  wear  out. 
None  of  the  parts  have  any  real  work,  save  the  So- 
prano. The  glees  of  the  second  class  have  suffered 
worst  of  all  from  the  ignorance  of  their  composers. 
Mendelssohn's  Part  Songs  were  composed  by  one 
thoroughly  versed  in  all  the  resources  afl^orded  by 
simple  and  double  counterpoint,  imitation  and  fugue. 
To  bim,  also,  the  various  musical  forms  were  well 
known  ;  and  he  knew  just  how  to  employ  each  one, 
or  what  licen.5e  to  take,  as  his  purpose  required. 
With  our  composers  in  general  there  has  been  no 
such  knowledge.  Then  too  he  had  genius,  which 
with  us  is  rarer  yet. 

In  the  work  before  us  there  are  sixty-seven  Glees. 
All  of  these  are  new  except  perhaps  four,  which  are 
European.  Of  these  new  ones  Mr.  Emerson  claims 
26,  and  Mr.  L.  H.  Southard  25.  The  remaining  16 
are  from  miscellaneous  sources.  It  has  been  a  great 
pleasure  to  the  writer  to  examine  this  book,  and  it 
must  be  a  still  greater  pleasure  to  use  it,  for  the  work 
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is,  in  general,  good.  Mr.  Emerson  lias  a  good  num- 
ber of  popular,  easy  pieces,  and  quite  a  number  of 
still  more  beautiful  ones  in  a  somewhat  German 
style.  Mr.  Southard  is  well  known  as  a  thorough 
master  of  musical  composition, — a  man  who  knows 
how  to  express  his  melodic  ideas  ;  he  is  also  known 
as  a  composer,  fertile  in  ideas,  fresh  in  invention. 
The  present  works  from  his  pen  are  beautiful,  and 
fully  sustain  his  reputation.  Young  students  in  this 
kind  of  musical  structure  are  pointed,  with  pleasure, 
to  the  tasteful  form  of  the  more  extended  of  these 
glees.  It  is  worthy  of  study  to  see  how  nicely  the 
unities  are  preserved  in  the  period  relations,  no  less 
than  how  well  each  voice  is  kept  occupied  with  some- 
thing really  pertinent  to  the  subject  in  hand. 

We  congratulate   the   authors  of  the   "Greeting" 
upon  their  success.  w.  s.  E.  M. 


Mosic  IN  New  York  unfolds  a  programme  for 
this  winter  long  as  Leporello's  Catalogue, — and  as 
almost  everything  seems  to  be  done  in  the  name  of 
one  man,  the  impresario  Harrison,  we  presume  wo 
are  to  consider  him  the  master  spirit  of  all  these  con- 
quests. Not  only  has  he  captured  the  Parepa-Rosa 
couple  with  all  their  party,  who  have  already  "aus- 
piciously inaugurated"  (advertising  critics'  favorite 
expression)  the  season  by  a  concert  at  Irving  Hall  in 
the  old  miscellaneous  Bateman  style  ;  but  he  has 
taken  Oratorio  in  charge  and  announces  a  series  to 
be  given  at  Steinway  Hall  (which  they  say  has  been 
much  improved),  as  follows  :  Nov.  21,  "Creation  ;" 
Dec.  12,  "Elijah;"  Dec.  25,  "Messiah  ;"  Jan.  2.3, 
"Samson  ;"  Feb,  20,  "Judas  Maccabajus  ;"  March 
10,  "St.  Paul  ;"  to  which  add  Mr.  Bristow's  "Dan- 
iel" for  the  first  time. — Then  again,  this  wideawake 
manager  has  secured  for  his  concerts  the  "lion  pian- 
ist" of  twenty  years  ago,  Leopold  de  Meyer,  of 
"ifarche  Marocaine"  memory,  musician  extraordi- 
nary to  the  Sultan,  who  "very  unexpectedly,"  the 
papers  say,  walked  into  the  music  market  of  New 
York  a  few  days  ago.  He  is  to  play  at  Steinway 
Hall  a  limited  number  of  nights,  beginning  Oct.  1, 
with  Parepa,  Rosa,  and  Thomas's  orchestra  assist- 
ing. 

Said  Thomas  and  orchestra  also  revolve  round 
the  Harrison  sun.  His  programme  of  Symphony 
Soirees  as  announced,  is  worth  copying  : 

1st  Soiree:  Symphony  in  D  (first  time),  by  Bach 
(Emanuel'?);  Aria  from  Gluck's  Armida  {1st  time) , 
sung  by  Mme.  Parepa-Rosa ;  Introduction  from  2nd 
act  of  Cherubini's  Medea  (first  time) ;  Recit.  and 
Aria  from  Mozart's  Figaro,  Mme.  Rosa  ;  two  move- 
ments from  Schubert's  unfinished  Symphony  in  B- 
flat  minor  (first  time)  ;  5th  Symphony  of  Beetho- 
^  ven. 

2nd  Soiree  :  Symphony  in  D,  (No.  2  in  Breitkopf 
and  Hartel  edition),  Haydn  ;  Piano  Solo,  by  Leo- 
pold de  Meyer  ;  Overture  in  C,  op.  124,  Beethoven; 
Piano  Solo  ;  Schumann's  3d  Symphony,  in  E  flat. 

3d  Soiri'e :  Beethoven's  8th  Symphony  ;  Piar.o 
Solo,  De  Meyer  ;  Symphonic  Poem  {"Die  Ideate"), 
by  Liszt  (first  time)  ;  Piano  Solo  ;  Overture  to  Gen- 
oveva,  Schumann. 

4th.  Overture  to  Coriolanus,  Beethoven ;  Scena 
and  Aria,  op.  58  (first  time),  by  Rubinstein,  sung  by 
Mme.  Rosa  ;  Ballade  {"Des  Sangers  Fiuch,  Uhland), 
by  Biilow  (first  time);  Aria  by  Spohr ;  Second 
Symphony,  in  C,  by  Schumann. 

5(/i.  Beethoven's  Eroica  Symphony;  Aria  from 
Weber's  Oberon,  by  Mme.  Rosa  ;  "  Gretclien,"  Karak- 
terhild  from  the  Faust  Symphony  by  Liszt ;  Songs 
by  Mendelssohn  and  Schumann  ;  Overture  to  Ben- 
venuto  Cellini  (first  time),  Berlioz. 

We  have  named,  of  course,  only  the  more  promi- 
nent features  of  the  multifarious  Harrison-Steinway- 
Thomas  concert  schemes.  Still  outside  of  their 
widening  vortex  lie  the  classical  concerts  of  the  old 
Philharmonic  Society,  and  the  Chamber  Concerts  of 
tlie  Mason  and  Thomas  Quartet,  whose  programme 


wo  have  not  yet  seen.  Also  Maretzek's  Italian  and 
Bateman's  French  (Offenbach)  Operas,  both  of  which 
began  (we  dare  say,  were  "inaugurated")  this  week  ; 
and  we  dare  say  the  "renditions"  were  fine  and 
much  applause,  &.C.,  was  "donated"  to  the  artists. 
The  Italian  opened  on  Monday,  with  its  best,  Don 
Giovanni,  with  Parepa  for  Donna  Anna ;  Miss 
Hauck,  Zerlina  ;  Mile.  Ronconi,  Elvira;  Bellini, the 
Don  ;  Eonconi,  Leporello  ;  and  Baragli,  Ottavio. 
Bergmann  conducted.  On  Tuesday,  I  Puritani, 
with  Signora  Peralta,  Bellini,  Antonucci,  &c. 
Wednesday,  Rossini's  Olello,  for  the  new  tenor  Pan- 
cani,  with  Parepa,  Bellini,  Baragli,  &c.  Thursday, 
opening  night,  with  Don  Giovanni,  in  Brooklyn ; 
Friday,  II  Barbiere ;  to-day,  Don  Giovanni  matine'e. 

Mr.  F.  L.  Ritter  is  establishing  Chorus-Classes  in 
New  York,  an  cxcejlent  plan  for  qualifying  large 
numbers  of  persons  to  take  part  in  Oratorios,  Canta- 
tas and  other  choral  works.  We  congratulate  Vas- 
sar  College  (at  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.)  in  obtaining 
the  services  of  so  superior  a  man  as  Mr.  Ritter  as 
Director  of  the  Musical  Department  in  that  large  and 
liberal  institution,  which  puts  female  education  on  an 
equal  footing  with  that  sought  for  by  young  men  in 
colleges. 

Musical  "Conservatories"  are  the  rage  in  New 
York  as  elsewhere.  There  were  five  of  them  before, 
doing  "a  great  business,"  and  now  there  is  announc- 
ed at  least  one  new  one,  that  of  Mason  and  Thomas. 
Philadelphia  has  caught  the  fever  and  announces 
modestly  an  "American  Conservatory." 


Herr  Abert. 

Herr  Eckert  has  now  quitted  the  directorship  of 
the  Opera  at  Stuttgard,  and  is  succeeded  by  Herr 
Ahert.  The  latter,  highly  esteemed  for  his  theoreti- 
cal and  practical  talent,  has  fairly  won  his  spurs  by 
the  success  of  his  last  lyrical  work,  "Astorga,"  in 
three  acts,  produced  in  1865  at  Stuttgard,  and  since 
given  in  various  theatres  throughout  Germany.  The 
history  of  this  composer  is  singularly  interesting  and 
romantic.  Born  in  1832,  at  Gastorf,  in  Bohemia,  he 
was  destined  by  his  parents  to  become  a  priest,  and 
was  early  educated  in  a  Bohemian  convent.  In  this 
convent  his  passion  for  music  disturbed  his  theologi- 
cal studies,  and  ultimately  determined  the  young 
student  to  quit  the  college,  and  place  himself  under 
Kapellmeister  Kill,  in  the  Conservatoire,  at  Prague. 
The  progress  of  Abert  in  composition  was  rapid,  and 
his  first  grand  Orchestral  Symphony,  produced  and 
played  before  the  Professors,  in  1851,  first  brought 
him  into  notice  at  Prague.  The  following  year, 
1852,  Ahert  was  engaged  as  contra-bassist  in  the 
Royal  Chapel  and  Opera  at  Stuttgard.  In  this  sub- 
ordinate position  he  continued  his  studies  of  the  great 
masters,  and  subsequently  composed  a  second  and 
third  grand  symphony.  The  Lyrical  Muse  now  di- 
verted his  attention,  and  presently,  the  persevering 
youthful  symphonist  brings  forth  his  first  essay, 
"Anna  de  Landskroii."  This  opera  was  given  in 
Stuttgard,  in  1858.  Encouraged  by  the  success  of 
this  his  first  musical  drama,  Abert  produced  in  1860 
his  second  opera,  "Le  Hoi  Enrice,"  which  made  the 
tour  of  Germany.  In  1860  also  appeared  his  grand 
characteristic  symphony,  "  Christoph  Colomb,"  which 
spread  the  fame  of  Abert  to  Belgium,  France  and 
England,  in  which  countries  this  composition  was 
played  with  more  or  less  success.  Having  achieved 
popularity  in  orchestral  and  lyrical  compositions,  he 
next  succeeded  in  chamber  music,  with  a  Quartet  for 
two  violins,  viola,  and  violoncello. 

The  crowning  effort  ot  the  Bohemian  contra-bassist 
however  was  the  complete  success  of  his  third  opera, 
"Astorga,"  which  justifies  his  appointment  as  Kapell- 
meister at  Stuttgard.  The  romantic  part  of  his  do- 
mestic history  is  no  less  gratifying  than  that  of  his 
renouncing  the  order  of  priesthood,  and  struggling 
for  renown  as  a  musician.  By  his  talent,  education, 
and  amiable  character,  the  young  Bohemian  soon  be- 
came popular  in  the  society  of  Stuttgard,  and  ulti- 
mately inspired  one  of  the  fair^ex  with  a  sentiment 
that  awakened  a  genial  sympathy,  and  led  to  their 
happy  union.  The  wife  of  Abert  is  the  daughter  of 
the  rich  and  popular  proprietor  of  the  excellent  hotel 
that  bears  his  name — Marquart.  Being  himself  a 
dilettante,  and  fond  of  music,  Marquart  is  very  proud 
of  the  distinction  earned  by  his  gifted  son-in-law,  and 
every  musical  visitor  to  Stuttgard,  if  a  friend  of  the 
composer,  is  treated  by  "mine  host"  with  sumptuous 
hospitality  at  the  artistic-banquets  which  are  fre- 
quently organized  during  the  summer  months,  and 
presided  over  by  the  present  Kapellmeister,  Abert. — 
Orchestra. 
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Vooal.  virith  Piano  Aceompaniment. 

Ballad  of  Queen  Mab. 

"Romeo  and  Juliet,"  by  Gounod.  "5 
Thou  who  to  dust.  (Tu  che  degnasti.)"  "  75 
Ah  !  go  not  yet.  (Ah  I  non  partir.)  "  "  "5 
Go  :  already  thou'rt  pardoned.     ( Va  : 

gia  perdonata).     Duet.  "         "      1-25 

Since  yesterday.     (De  Jeri  indarno),  "         "         60 
Another  iDStalment  of  well  selected  portions  of  the 
new  opera.    The  pieces  contain  many  beautiful  pas- 
sages, and  have  been  carefully  translated  by  Mr.  T. 
T.  Barker. 
Accursed  forever.     (Sia  maledetto). 

"Don  Carios,"  by  Verdi.  75 
Verdi  is  strong  in  tragedy,  and  this  with  the  other 
new  songs  of  "Don  Carlos,"  are  rather  sad",  but  the 
music  is  impressive. 
The  midnight  harp.     Ballad.  W.  Seibert.  30 

Roar  on,  ye  winds.  (Brause  fort).  S'g.   Guttman.  35 

Two  new  songs  by  talented  GeJman  composers. 
Soft  evening  air.  S'g  &  Chorus.     W.  L.  Hayden.  SO 
A  soft,  sweet  song,  of  the  kind  one  naturally  falls  to 
singing  of  an  evening. 
Amid  the  silent  hours  of  night.  S'g.  G.  W.Lyon.  30 
We  have  a  Lion  and  a  Fair-Lamb  on  the  list  this 
time.    But  the  Lyon   discourses  most  sweetly  and 
delicately,  and  the  Lamb  the  reverse. 
As  shadows  dim.     (Gia  dalla  mente  involasi). 

In  "Le  Tre  Nozze."  Alary.  60 

Perfectly  sweet,  and  a  treasure  for  all  who  have 
pome  little  skill  in  vocalizatitfn.  It  is  a  sort  of  vocal 
Polka;  and  the  Italian  used  to  be  sung  by  Mad. 
Sontag. 

Instrumental. 

Clusters  of  Brilliants.     Transcriptions  by 

Z.  Moelting,  each,  30 
Flee  as  a  bird.  Gently  sighs  the  breeze. 

Sounds  of  the  sea.  Weber's  last  waltz. 

Tannhauser  Gr'd  M'ch.    How  can  I  leave  thee. 
Wandering  Jew  W'tz.     What  are  the  wild  waves. 
L'Estasi  Waltz.  Angel  Adie. 

Fete  de  Gondoliers.  Ye  merry  birds. 

A  dozen  capital  arrangements  of  popular  airs,   not 
difBcult,  and  well  suited  to  learners. 
Harmonies  de  Soir.    Morceau  elegant.  iS.  Smith.  75 
Our  Smith  continues  to  manufacture  the  best  of 
ware,  and  here  is  a  structure  of  silvery  sounds,  well 
fitted  together. 
Route  Polka.  A.  Fancheux.  30 

Our  Favorite  Polka.  G.  R.  Peiffer.  35 

Two  spirited  polkas. 
Pretty  Little  Sarah.     Schottisch.  Wellman.  35 

Little  Sarah  skips  about  charmingly  here,  and  the 
air  is  admirably  adapted  to  a  lively  dance. 
Feu  volage.     (Wildfire)  Galop.  Fairlamh.  60 

Viv6  L'  Union.     March  caprice.  "  50 

Both  are  very  spirited,  the  latter  more  powerful 
than  the  former,  but  both  well  worth  learning. 

Sooks, 

Garcia's  New  Treatise  on  the  Art  op 
Singing.  A  compendious  method  of  in- 
struction, with  examples  and  exercises  for  the 
Cultivation  of  the  Voice. 

By  Manuel  Garcia.  S3. 00 
This  revised  edition  of  the  work  of  a  celebrated 
teacher,  is  among  the  best  of  its  class,  and  has  an  ac- 
curate and  extended  description  of  the  method  of  pro- 
ducing the  various  tones  and  qualities  of  tone. 
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double  these  rates. 
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Recent  German  Operas.— Reinecke's  "King 
Manfred."* 

(Translated  from  the  German  for  this  Journal). 
(Concluded  from  page  106). 

The  second  act  goes  on  to  show  us  how  Man- 
fred's thoughts  still  turn  on  getting  possession  of 
Chismonde.  He  is  in  his  palace  and  sends  out  a 
page  to  discover  the  abode  of  the  beloved.  In 
vain  does  Eokart  remind  him  of  the  dangers  which 
threaten  his  crown  on  the  part  of  the  Roman  and 
French  alliance ;  in  vain  his  wife  Helena  exhorts 
him  to  reform  ;  he  hushes  the  anxiety  of  her  and 
Eckart  about  throne  and  empire  and,  weary  of 
the  wife,  puts  her  away.  Meanwhile  the  Cardi- 
nal with  the  banished  noblemen  have  learned  of 
Manfred's  purpose  of  abducting  Chismonde,  and 
the  latter  lie  in  wait  for  the  king,  who  comes 
with  Eckart  and  a  few  attendants  into  the  clois- 
ter garden  ;  but  Eckart  kills  one  of  the  ringlead- 
ers and  puts  the  rest  to  flight.  Manfred  frees 
Chismonde  and  brings  her  to  his  Love  Court. 

In  the  third  act  the  returning  party  are  await- 
ed in  Manfred's  palace,  where  already  many  de- 
voted country  people,  besides  a  gang  of  ill-dis- 
posed sailors,  have  gathered  to  see  the  festivities 
in  preparation.  Helena,  to  avoid  this  painful 
meeting,  betakes  herself  before  Manfred's  return 
to  the  castle  at  Benevento.  The  Love  Court 
marches  in,  the  king  in  the  midst  thereof  dis- 
guised as  Bacchus,  and  in  his  train  a  troop  of 
Saracenic  maidens,  which  is  to  be  explained  by 
the  circumstance  that  the  Saracens,  still  to  be 
found  about  that  time  in  lower  Italy,  were  in  al- 
liance with  Manfred.  Now  come  jubilation, 
dance  and  feasting  !  Then  the  Cardinal  appears 
and  pronounces  the  sentence  of  excommunication 
against  the  King.  Part  of  the  company  desert 
Manfred,  the  rest  stay  by  him. 

The  fourth  act  brings  us  nearer  to  the  catas- 
trophe. Chismonde  is  no  longer  willing  to  be 
merely  the  King's  leman,  she  will  be  Queen  her- 
self. But  Manfred,  to  whom  the  serious  side  of 
life  has  powerfully  presented  itself,  rejects  her 
claims  ;  he  has  gone  back  to  the  true  love,  the 
love  of  his  wedded  wife.  But  while  he  is  march- 
ing forth  to  fight  his  enemies,  Chismonde  broods 
over  a  scheme  to  poison  the  Queen.  Without 
the  battle  thunders,  again  for  once,  through  the 
aid  of  the  Saracens,  decided  in  Manfred's  favor. 
Could  he  only  control  himself  to  stay  with  the 
army,  as  Eckart  advises  him,  the  victory  might 
be  followed  up  ;  but  a  dark  misgiving  drives  the 
King  back  to  Benevento.  There  (in  the  fifth 
act)  sits  the  Queen,  her  heart  full  of  anxiety  and 
yearning,  in  the  lonely  hall.  Chismonde  glides 
in  to  her  in  the  disguise  of  a  pilgrim  and  is  about 
to  offer  her  the  poison,  under  the  pretext  of  pre- 
paring a  love  potion  for  her.  Manfred  steps  be- 
tween them  and  prevents  the  crime.  The  King 
is  reconciled  with  his  wife.  But  in  the  meantime 
his  enemies,  through  treachery,  have  got  posses- 
sion of  the  most  important  places,and  are  drawing 
nigh  the  royal  palace.     Deserted  by  the  Italians^ 
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Manfred  can  rely  only  on  the  Saracens.  He 
fights  and  falls.  Chismonde,  in  a  swoon,  is  borne 
back  by  the  victors  to  the  cloister.  The  Queen 
drinks  off  the  cup  of  poison  over  the  corpse  of 
her  slain  husband.  Charles  of  Aiijou  is  pro- 
claimed King. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  libretto  avoids  all  men- 
tion of  Manfred's  children.  The  figure  of  Chis- 
monde is  finely  invented  to  show  the  weakness  of 
the  King,who  represents  the  tragical  guilt  thereof 
The  King's  wife,  apostrophizing  the  dear  dead  at 
the  bier  with  words  of  lofty  eulogy,  puts  herself 
to  death,  whereas  history  tells  us  that  she  lan- 
guished through  long  years  of  imprisonment.  It 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  book  on  the  whole  is 
happily  invented  and  scenically  eflfeetive.  Ev- 
erything essential  shows  a  sufficient  motive.  Epi- 
sodes are  as  far  as  possible  avoided.  Nowhere  is 
there  any  weight  attached  to  mere  externals ; 
where  these  come  in  sight,  it  is  constantly  as  foil, 
and  not  as  substitute  for  action.  The  language, 
although  not  wholly  free  from  reminiscences,  is 
easily  apprehended,  euphonious,  musical,  and, 
without  suffering  from  extravagances  and  redun- 
dance, is  yet  for  the  most  part  in  a  lofty  vein. 

In  regard  to  the  musical  treatment,  the  com- 
poser has,  in  the  first  place,  disregarded  all  the 
received  models.  He  has  composed  his  te.xt  all 
through,  making  almost  no  use  of  reciialivo  secco, 
but  writing  for  the  most  part  singinr;  recitative. 
But  he  has  brought  the  special  lyrical  elements 
of  the  poem  into  a  free  musical  form  correspond- 
ing to  their  several  requirements.  In  this  he 
has  of  course  had  to  employ  repetition  of  the  text, 
but  on  the  whole  he  has  done  it  discreetly  and 
perhaps  too  sparingly  ;  preludes  and  postludes  he 
has  introduced  only  at  the  beginning  or  the  close 
of  single  scenes,  and  these  are  mostly  indepen- 
dent in  their  contents. 

From  all  this  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  compos- 
er was  perfectly  clear  in  his  own  mind  in  enter- 
ing the  road  he  took,  and  that  he  has  followed  it 
consistently  and — we  do  not  hesitate  to  add— - 
successfully.  The  earnest  way  in  which  the  tone- 
poet  has  treated  his  task,  both  in  respect  of  mel- 
ody and  harmony,  is  coupled  with  so  much  grace 
and  fineness,  that  one's  enjoyment  is  never  for 
an  instant  disturbed.  The  rhythm,  without  be- 
ing striking,  is  appropriate.  The  vocal  writing 
shows  the  all-practiced  master,  and  not  less  the 
instrumentation.  Perhaps  it  has  occurred  only 
to  us — who,  in  the  interest  of  the  composer,  as 
well  as  for  our  own  instruction,  are  looking  out  for 
any  weaknesses — that  he  may  have  too  anxiously 
avoided  all  that  could  have  looked  like  an  inten- 
tional culmination  of  effects. 

As  we  go  over  Reinecke's  opera  in  our  memo- 
ry, it  is  with  joyful  satisfaction  we  confess,  that 
we  have  met  with  no  dramatic  work  for  a  long 
time  which  had  such  a  succession  of  beautiful  and 
interesting  parts  to  offer,  as  "King  Manfred." 
The  two  larger  instrumental  pieces  which  occur 
in  the  opera  are  each  admirably  effective  in  its 
way;  and  the  public  gave  expression  to  its  pleas- 
ure by  receiving  t!ie  solid  ami  yet  very  brilliant 


Overture,  made  up  of  motives  from  the  opera, 
with  long  continued  applause,  and  by  requiring 
the  prelude  to  the  fifth  act  to  be  played  da  capo. 
Conspicuous  in  value  and  effect  are  :  in  the  first 
act,  Chismonde's  Aria;  the  entree  of  Manfred 
and  the  Duet  follows  between  Manfred  and  Chis- 
monde. In  the  second  act,  the  Duet  between 
Manfred  and  Helena,  particularly  at  the  close, 
where  Helena  remains  alone ;  the  chorus  of  ex- 
iles :  "Nun  ist  er  in  der  Falle  ;"  the  Romanza  of 
Manfred:  "Was  toeiht  du  in  der  Lenzesnacht ;" 
the  Duet  between  Manfred  and  Chismonde.  In 
the  third  act,  the  Ballet  and  the  concluding  cho- 
rus. In  the  fourth  act,  the  aria  of  Chismonde, 
and  that  of  Manfred:  "0  Siegesruf"  with  its 
tranquil,  melting  close;  the  Duet  between  Eck- 
hart  and  Manfred.  In  the  fifth  act,  the  Ballad 
of  the  Page;  the  Cavatina  of  Helena;  the  clos- 
ing scene,  with  Helena's  touching  departure. 

"What?"  I  hear  it  said.  "An  opera  in  the  Ital- 
ian repertoire  has  scarcely  ever  more  than  six  or 
seven  numbers  that  are  musically  tolerable  or  ef- 
fective for  the  great  public ;  and  here  in  this 
German  opera  you  talk  of  eighteen  or  twenty !" 
Yea  verily  !  and  for  this  reason  we  desire  and 
hope  that  "King  Manfred"  may  keep  its  place  in 
the  repertoire  as  long  as  the  incomparablj'  weak- 
er work  of  some,  favorite  Italian  or  Frenchman, 
though  Reinecke  be  "only"  a  German  ! 


For  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 

The  Fugue  as  an  Art  Work. 

BY   W.    S.    B.    MATHEWS. 

I. 

1.  The  specific  problem  of  this  paper  is  to  an- 
swer this  question,  so  far  as  we  may,  namely: — 
What  is  the  true  rank  of  the  Fugue  as  a  musical 
work  of  art  ?  Let  it  be  understood  that,throu"h- 
out  this  paper,  we  understand  by  the  term  fugue, 
the  Fugue  in  its  highest  development,  which  it 
received  only  at  the  hand  of  Bach ;  for  the 
fugues  of  this  Master  are,  we  think,  more  indi- 
vidual and  more  free  than  others,  and  approach 
more  nearly  to  the  ideal  of  the  fugue. 

In  this  discussion  we  must  build  up  our  reason- 
ing on  axioms,  intuitions,  and  postulates,  about 
which  opinions  do  not  differ ;  for  we  have  no 
authoritative  treatise  on  musical  taste. 

2.  The  first  question  which  meets  us  is :  What 
kind  of  impressions  or  ideas  may  we  get  from 
music  ?  To  this  question  generally  stated,  John 
Ruskin  has  answered  :— 

"All  sources  of  pleasure,  or  any  other  good,  to 
be  derived  from  works  of  art,  may  be  referred  to 
five  distinct  heads. 

"I.  Ideas  of  Power. — The  perception  or  con- 
ception of  the  mental  or  bodily  powers  by  which 
the  work  has  been  produced. 

"II.  Ideas  of  Imitation. — The  perception  that 
the  thing  produced  resembles  something  else. 

"III.  Ideas  of  Truth. — A  perception  of  faith- 
fulness in  a  statement  of  facts  by  the  thing  pro- 
duced. 

"IV.  Ideas   of  Beauty. — -The    perception    of 
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beauty,  either  in  the  thing  produced,  or  in  what 
it  sungests  or  resembles. 

"V.  Ideas  of  Relation. — The  perception  of  in- 
tellectual relations  in  the  thing  produced,  or  in 
what  it  suggests  or  resembles." 

In  musical  application  the  significance  of  these 
terms  is  thus  taken  ; — When  we  perceive  a  mu- 
sical work  to  have  employed  great  technical  or 
artistic  powers  in  its  production,  we  receive 
"ideas  of  power."  Likewise  from  a  virtuoso  per- 
formance we  receive  "ideas  of  power" — namely, 
of  great  mental  and  bodily  powers  employed  in 
the  performance  or  in  its  preparation.  This  kind 
of  impression  is  in  itself  noble.  We  are  so  con- 
stituted as  to  take  pleasure  in  any  exhibition  of 
power,  either  bodily  or  mental ;  and  the  more 
worthily  the  power  is  exerted,  the  more  worthy 
is  our  delight. 

Secondly.  When  we  perceive  a  musical  pas- 
sage to  imitate  something. — as,  e.g.,  a  bird-song, 
or  one  voice  to  imitate  another — we  receive 
"ideas  of  imitation."  Haydn's  "Creation"  abounds 
in  passages  designed  to  imitate  or  suggest  sounds 
in  nature.  The  ideas  of  this  class  are  regarded 
as  less  noble  than  any  others  in  music,  for  rea- 
sons that  we  have  not  now  space  to  consider. 

Thirdly.  A  musical  work  depicts  or  suggests 
certain  emotional  states.  In  proportion  as  any 
particular  emotional  state  is  distinctly  suggested, 
or  impressed  upon  us,  do  we  receive  "ideas  of 
truth." 

Pourth.  In  what  ideas  of  Beauty  consist  we 
have  not  now  room  to  show  in  full.  Reference 
is  made  to  the  paper  on  "Good  Music"  in  No. 
640  of  this  Journal ;  or,  still  better,  to  the  second 
volume  of  Ruskin's  "Modern  Painter8,"  which 
volume  alone  to  any  student  in  Esthetics  is 
worth  more  than  the  price  of  the  entire  set.  It 
must  suffice  here  to  say  that  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  good  music  we  experience  very  great 
pleasure,  "not  dependent  on  any  direct  and  defi- 
nite exertion  of  the  intellect."  This  pleasure  re- 
sults from  a  perception  of  the  beautiful,  which 
may  be  merely  of  the  blending  or  contrasting  of 
tones  of  different  timbre,  and  in  the  happy  turns 
of  melody  and  harmony  ;  or  may  consist  in  an 
unconscious  perception  of  spiritual  tjpes  sug- 
gested by  the  music.  Among  the  traits  of  typi- 
cal beauty  are  these  : — Infinity,  Unily,  Repose, 
Symmetry,  Purity,  and  Moderation.  These  ele- 
ments are  typical  of  traits  in  the  Divine.  It  is 
perhaps  unnecessary  to  say  that  beauty  of  the 
kind  first  mentioned  ("blending  of  tones,  etc.)  is  of 
physical  relation  only.  The  latter  is  a  higher 
kind — a  beauty  perceived  by  the  moral  nature. 

Fifth.  Entirely  distinct  from  the  pleasures  al- 
ready enumerated,  is  the  perception  of  the  rela- 
tions of  design,  significance,  and  fitness,  between 
the  different  parts  of  the  work.  All  the  satis- 
faction we  experience  in  tracing  the  manner  of 
modulations,  the  happy  imitations  (considered  as 
a  device  of  counterpoint),  the  various  resources 
of  counterpoint,  and  the  relation  of  succes- 
sive melodic  periods  to  each  other, — the  satis- 
faction derived  from  all  these  and  many  like 
sources,  drises  from  "ideas  of  relation." 

3.  Again,  with  reference  to  the  mind,  or  "sub- 
jectively," as  some  would  say,  all  the  impressions 
just  enumerated  may  be  classed  into  three  divis- 
ions : — 

I.  Sensuous  Perceptions. — The  music  sounds 
well,  or  it  does  not.  To  this  class  belong  all 
questions  of  consonance  or  dissonance,  tone-color 
rhythm — all  questions  of  hearing. 


II.  Intellectual  Perceptions. — These  are  "ideas 
of  relation,"  and  "ideas  of  power,"  perhaps  also 
"ideas  of  imitation,"  as  enumerated  and  defined 
in  the  preceding  chapter. 

III.  Emotional  Impressions. — We  perceive  the 
work  to  depict  certain  emotional  states  and  our 
own  feelings  are  elevated  or  depressed  to  a  con- 
sonance therewith.  To  this  class  belong  the 
"ideas  of  truth"  and  "cf  beauty,"  according  to  the 
former  enumeration. 

4.  It  is  now  proper  that  wo  inquire  which  of 
these  kinds  of  ideas  is  most  noble,  if,  indeed, 
there  be  degrees  of  rank  among  them. 

Now  with  reference  to  the  classes  of  ideas 
enumerated  in  the  second  chapter  it  is  to  be  said, 
that  the  three  last  named  are  regarded  as  most 
noble,  and  of  these  all  are  in  some  degree  essen- 
tial to  any  true  work  of  art.  Truth'is  of  course  es- 
sential to  any  real  nobility,  but  is  hardly  a  fit  sub- 
ject of  comparison  with  other  elements.  Of  the 
other  two,  I  cannot  resist  the  conviction  that 
ideas  of  beauty  are  more  etherial,  more  angelic, 
more  divine,  than  the  simple  perception  of  the 
intellectual  relation  of  parts,  however  complica- 
ted or  masterly  these  relations  may  be.  And  as 
this  opinion  will  hardly  be  controverted  by  any 
person  of  artistic  soul,  we  may  consider  it  as  ac- 
cepted. 

With  reference  to  the  enumeration  in  the 
third  chapter  it  remains  to  say,  that  the  two  lat- 
ter sources  of  pleasure  (the  Intellectual  and  the 
Emotional)  must  be  regarded  as  superior,  or  of  a 
higher  order  than  the  first.  For  by  the  common 
consent  of  enlightened  mankind,  those  enjoy- 
ments which  appertain  exclusively  to  the 
physique  are  considered  to  be  of  a  lower  order 
than  those  which  belong  to  the  intellectual  or 
emotional  nature.  The  body  perishes  with  the 
using.     The  soul  is  immortal. 

5.  We  are  now  prepared  to  approach  more 
closely  to  our  main  question,  which  we  do  by  ask- 
ing :  How,  in  general,  shall  we  determine  the 
rank  of  a  work  of  art  ?  Ruskin  has  given  a  gen- 
eral formula  of  answer  to  this,  in  "Modern 
Painters,"  Vol.  I.  p.  12,  (First  American  Ed.) 
"The  art  is  greatest,  which  conveys  to  the  mind 
of  the  spectator,  by  any  means  whatever,  the 
greatest  number  of  the  greatest  ideas,  and  I  call 
an  idea  great  in  proportion  as  it  is  received  by  a 
higher  faculty  of  the  mind,  and  as  it  more  fully 
occupies,  and,  in  occupying,  exercises  and  exalts 
the  faculty  by  which  it  is  received."  If  this  be 
so,  and  if  the  conclusions  arrived  at  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapter  be  just,  it  follows  that  those  com- 
positions are  greatest  which  most  abound  in  ideas 
of  Beauty,  of  Relation,  and  of  Truth. 

Thus  far  we  seem  to  have  come  safely  on  our 
journey,  but  only  now  have  we  reached  our  main 
question. 

II. 

We  have  endeavored  to  show  on  what  princi- 
ples the  rank  of  art-works  is  to  be  determined. 
The  general  result  at  which  we  have  arrived,  is 
that  musical  works  are  greater  in  proportion  to 
the  ideas  of  beauty  and  truth  they  communicate, 
rather  than  in  proportion  to  any  impression  of 
masterly  skill  in  counterpoint  they  may  give  us. 
In  the  discussion  of  the  main  question,  therefore, 
(namely,  as  to  the  rank  of  the  fugue)  it  becomes 
necessary  in  the  first  place  to  inquire  :  What  are 
the  traits  of  the  fugue  ?  And  then  from  a  com- 
parison of  these  traits  with  the  general  principles 


already  deduced  we  shall  be  able  to  solve  our 
problem,  to  our  own  satisfaction  at  least. 
PJThe  grand  question  is :  What  is  the  true  posi- 
tion of  the  fugue  in  the  world  of  musical  art  ? 
Now  this  question  is  not  one  already  determined 
(as  some  might  hastily  assume),  as  is  evident  from 
the  fact  that  different  composers — acknowledged 
Masters,  too — have  placed  very  different  esti- 
mates upon  the  Fugue.  Some  have  ignored  it 
entirely.  Others  have  cultivated  it — Mendels- 
sohn, for  instance — only  as  a  severe  exercise  in 
composition.  Others,  again,  have  employed  it 
more  largely  than  any  other  style  of  composition, 
as,  for  instance,  Bach. 

2.  And  here  I  pause  to  remark  that  in  my 
use  of  the  term  the  Fugue  is  not  a  distinct  musi- 
cal/orm.  For  I  use  the  word  "form"  to  signify 
"any  plan  in  accordance  with  which  several  suc- 
cessive periods  of  melody  are  associated  so  as  to 
form  one  whole."  The_/bnn  is  the  plan  of  peri- 
od-relation of  the  work.  The  Song-form,  Rondo, 
Sonata  and  Fantasia  are  distinguishable  musical 

forms.  Fugue  is  a  system  of  counterpoint ;  and 
a  Fugue  is  a  composition  in  which  the  counter- 
point is  managed  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of 
that  system.  It  is  not  the  plan  in  accordance 
with  which  the  melodic  periods  follow  one  an- 
other, that  distinguishes  the  Fugue  from  other 
compositions,  but  the  manner  of  the  counterpoint, 
and  this  alone.  Any  work  in  which  the  voices 
bear  strict  fugal  relations  to  each  other,  is  a 
Fugue.  Yet  it  is  possible  that  a  work  be  a 
Fugue,  and  still  be,  as  to  its  period-relations,  a 
veritable  Sonata.  Bach's  organ  fugue  in  E  flat 
(the  so-called  St.  Ann's,  I  believe)  is  almost  a 
Sonatina. 

3.  And  this  leads  us  to  a  closer  survey  of  the 
noteworthy  traits  of  the  fugue.  The  one  great 
feature  of  the  fugue  is  the  counterpoint.  It  is 
this,  as  we  have  seen,  that  names  the  work.  It 
is  indeed  the  culmination  of  counterpoint.  Cher- 
ubini  says: — 

"Such  as  it  exists  at  the  present  time.  Fugue 
is  the  perfection  of  counterpoint.  It  should  com- 
prise not  only  all  the  resources  supplied  by  the 
different  kinds  of  counterpoint,  but  many  other 
devices  peculiar  to  itself." 

"AH  that  a  good  composer  ought  to  know,  may 
be  introduced  into  fugue  ;  it  is  the  type  of  all 
pieces  of  music  ;  that  is  to  say,  whatever  the  piece 
composed,  so  that  it  be  well  conceived,  regular, 
and  conducted  with  good  intention — it  should 
without  bearing  precisely  the  character  and  form 
of  a  fugue,  at  least  possess  its  spirit." 

The  fugues  of  Bach  do  have  well-marked  indi- 
vidualities of  emotional  tone.  But  they  do  none 
of  them  suggest  distinct  emotional  states,  or  im- 
press us,  and  elevate  or  depress  the  emotional 
condition  of  the  listener  to  consonance  with  them- 
selves, so  decidedly  as  do  many  other  works — 
certain  ot  Beethoven's  Sonatas,  for  instance. 

Fugues  are  grand.  Even  the  easy  ones  awak- 
en impressions  of  power.  They  are  restless,  and 
when  they  cease  it  is  not  from  an  apparent  fit- 
ness of  necessary  conclusion  reached,  but  rather 
of  arbitrary  pause.  For  a  fugue  when  "played, 
is  not  played  out."  You  are  conscious  of  no  rea- 
son why  it  might  not  go  on  indefinitely — or,  at 
least,  as  long  as  the  counterpoint  "holds  out."  It 
has  a  determined  purpose,  which  is,  to  worthily 
magnify  a  given  subject.  In  its  extent,  and  in 
the  determination  of  its  period  relations  and  par- 
agraphs, it  is  strictly  a  fantasy. 
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■t.  Again.  That  last  expression  of  Cherubini 
("■'possess  its  spirit")  calls  us  back  to  the  delight- 
ful Editorial  fantasy  "About  Fugues"  in  No.  G86. 

Certain  compositions  do  possess  much  of  the 
fugue  spirit,  yet  are  not  strictly  fugues.  For 
example,  the  Finale  of  Beethoven's  A  flat  Sona- 
ta, Op.  26,  has  m«ch  of  this  spirit.  Now  what 
impression  does  this  Finale  make  upon  us,  as 
compared  with  other  movements  of  the  same 
work  ?  The  first  movement,  the  Andante  with 
variations,  is  full  of  soul.  The  Scherzo  is  pur- 
posely of  small  spiritual  weight,  in  order  to  relieve 
the  mind  from  what  precedes,  and  preparatory  to 
what  follows.  The  third  movement  is  the  solemn 
Funeral  March — a  composition  which  with  per- 
haps two  or  three  others  stands  first  of  its  kind. 
Now  steps  in  the  lively  Finale,  quick,  impetuous, 
even  mirthful.  Two  of  the  previous  movements 
are  full  of  spiritual  meaning.  "While  counter- 
point has  had  a  fair  share  of  attention,  it  has 
been  employed  only  in  strict  subordination  to  the 
"inner  light."  Impressions  of  Beauty  and  Truth 
have  been  foremost  in  the  composer's  intention. 
But  now  it  is  time  to  relieve  the  attention  so  se- 
verely tasked  in  this  direction,  and  the  resources 
of  counterpoint  are  employed  with  a  liberal  hand 
to  awaken  impressions  of  delight  more  of  the  In- 
tellect than  of  the  Emotions.  The  melodic  con- 
tents are  significant,  it  is  true,  but  tliey  become 
infinitely  more  so  in  the  manner  of  elaboration. 
This  movement  is  needed  to  restore  the  spiritual 
equilibrium.  From  the  whole  Sonata,  the  soul 
awakens  as  from  an  elysian  dream. 

5.  To  conclude.  From  good  Fugues  we  re- 
ceive great  pleasure.  But  it  is  clear  to  me  that 
between  the  Fugue  and  Sonata  there  is  a  funda- 
mental and  radical  difference,  other  than  of  form 
or  counterpoint.  A  Sonata  is  a  grand  soul-pic- 
ture. A  Fugue  is  a  grand  piece  of  icork.  It 
may  be  a  soul  picture,  too.  But  it  is  of  a  soul 
that  is  restless,  striving  after  infinite  development 
— a  worthy  strife,  yet  strife,  after  all ;  a  Becom- 
ing, a  never  Is.  To  hear  a  good  Sonata,  rests 
one  ;  a  fugue  invigorates,  clears  the  head,  but 
does  not  seem  to  me  to  afford  rest.  The  grand 
task  of  the  sonata  is,  to  convey  "ideas  of  beauty;" 
of  the  fugue,  "ideas  of  power  and  relation."  It 
follows,  therefore  as  the  former  paper  said,  that 
the  fugue  is  truly  "less  noble  than  other  forms  of 
musical  art,  in  so  far  as  it  expresses  less"  of  soul 
"than  they." 

That  the  Fugue  does  express  less  of  emotion, 
but  more  of  intellectual  contrivance  than  some 
other  varieties  of  music,  is  a  matter  of  conscious- 
ness among  the  majority  of  thoughtful  musicians. 
In  any  nation  the  number  of  those  who  do  not 
coincide  with  this  decision,  may  almost  be  count- 
ed on  one's  fingers.  Now  we  can  receive  great 
pleasure  in  contemplating  a  neat  problem  in 
mathematics ;  but  when  one  would  seek  to  con- 
vince us  of  the  wonderful  amount  of  emotional 
expression  and  spirituality  that  is  latent  therein, 
we  are  reminded  of  the  just  remark  of  the  poet, 
that 

"Optica  sharp  'twould  take,  I  ween. 
To  see  a  thing  that  can't  be  seen." 

That  such  optics  are  possessed  by  any,  is  to  the 
"eleven  obstinate  men  on  the  jury,"  a  matter  of 
profound  admiration ! 

•^ ■ —  *  ■  ^ 

london  "Music  Halls." 

(From  "The  Tomahawk." 

No  institution  lias  ever  proved  more  thoroughly 
false  to  its  early  promise  than  has  the  "Music  Hall.'^' 


Wo  were  told  when  the  idea  cnme  first  into  notice, 
that  its  encouragement  would  assuredly  exercise  a 
beneficial  influence  over  the  progress  of  music 
amongst  the  lower  classes  ;  that  many  people,  who 
now  spend  the  hours  of  the  night  in  dissolute  indul- 
gence at  the  public-house,  would,  in  time,  be  weaned 
from  their  evil  doings,  and  that  the  souls  of  our  less 
wealthv  fellow  creatures  would,  in  general  terms,  bo 
ennobled  through  the  gentle  agency  of  art  I  In  fact 
we  were  told  all  sorts  of  things,  which,  perhaps,  we 
did  not  believe,  and  which  have  at  all  events,  been 
proved  by  time  to  bo  not  less  fallacious  than  the 
great  majority  of  predictions. 

When  the  Canterbury  Music  Hall  came  promi- 
nently before  the  public,  and  set  an  example  which 
has  now  been  followed  all  over  London — you  may 
say  all  over  England — the  principal  attraction  which 
was  put  forward  to  catch  the  multitude  was  a  musi- 
cal selection  from  some  well-known  operatic  work . 
The  performance,  wo  are  free  to  confess,  was  some- 
what coarse,  but  it  was  not  wanting  in  a  certain  bril- 
liancy and^dash,  and  as  there  were  one  or  two  singers 
of  passable  merit  engaged  for  these  selections,  we 
have  no  doubt  but  that  with  care  and  judgment  the 
character  of  the  entertainment  might  have  been  rais- 
ed, and  the  taste  of  the  public,  as  a  natural  conse- 
quence, improved. 

Destiny  has,  however,  willed  it  otherwise,  and  the 
Music  Hall,  as  it  at  present  stands,  is  mischievous  to 
the  art  which  it  pretends  to  uphold.  Operatic  selec- 
tions, it  is  true,  are  still  to  be  heard,  but  they  are,  as 
a  rule,  so  badly  sung  and  vulgarly  accompanied,  that 
it  were  better  for  the  cause  of  art  that  they  should  be 
omitted,, and,  in  many  cases,  they  appear  to  have 
died  away — unheeded  and  unregretted — from  the  pro- 
gramme. 

Nothing  is  listened  to  now-adays  but  the  so-called 
"comic  songs,"  and,  in  sober  earnestness,  we  must 
express  our  astonishment  that  human  beings,  en- 
dowed with  the  ordinary  gift  of  reason,  should  be 
found  to  go  night  after  night  in  order  to  witness  such 
humiliating  exhibitions.  It  is  quite  impossible  to 
name  anything  equal  to  the  stupidity  of  these  comic 
songs,  unless,  indeed,  it  be  their  vulgarity.  A  man 
appears  on  the  platform,  dressed  in  outlandish 
clothes,  and  ornamented  with  whiskers  of  ferocious 
length  and  hideous  hue,  and  proceeds  to  sing  verse 
after  verse  of  pointless  twaddle,  interspersed  with  a 
blatant  "chorus,"  in  which  the  audience  is  requested 
to  join.  The  audience  obligingly  consents,  and  each 
member  of  it  contributes,  to  the  general  harmony,  a 
verse  of  the  tune  which  he  happens  to  know  best.  It 
notunfrequently  occurs  that  one  of  these  humorous  ef- 
forts is  received  with  perfect  silence,  and  under  such 
circumstances,  it  might  not  unreasonably  be  sup- 
posed that  the  artist  would  refrain,  from  motives  of 
delicacy,  from  making  his  re-appearance  before  an 
audience  to  whom  his  talents  do  not  appear  to  have 
aflfordedlunqualified  satisfaction.  We  are  all,  how- 
ever, lia'jle  to  be  deceived,  and  no  matter  how  slen- 
der the  amount  of  the  success  achieved,  the  gentle- 
man who  occupies  the  chair  will  announce,  in  sten- 
torian accents,that  "Mr.  So-and-So  will  oblige  again" 
— which  he  accordingly  proceeds  to  do,  in  whiskers 
more  alarming,  and  vestments,  if  possible,  more 
hideous  than  on  the  previous  occasion.  This  species 
of  musical  treadmill  is  continued  until  the  exhausted 
singer  has  sung  four  songs,  when  (if  he  sternly  refuse 
to  sing  any  more)  he  is  set  free,  and  allowed  to  ex- 
ercise, over  other  Music  Halls,  the  improving  influ- 
ence of  his  talent. 

It  might  be  fancied,  that  in  hearing  a  song  from 
one  of  these  hapless  sons  of  mirth  we  must  have 
reached  the  lowest  pitch  of  jocular  destitution  ;  but 
this  is  not  so,  for,  however  deep  the  pain  we  endure 
from  the  male  comedian,  the  suffering  which  we  ex- 
perience at  the  hands  of  the  "serio-comic  lady"  is 
even  harder  to  boar.  Her  very  title  is  assuredly  a 
misnomer,  for  there  is  nought  of  seriousness  in  her 
performance,  whilst  as  for  comedy — Heaven  save  the 
mark  ! — she  knows  not  the  meaning  of  the  word  ! 
She  appears  on  the  platform  and,  with  saucy  bearing 
and  shrill  voice,  howls  forth  some  ditty  about  "cards 
in  the  Guards,"  or  some  "swell  in  Pall  Mall,"  or, 
perhaps,  she  will  tell  you  a  domes'ic  romance  in 
which  omnibus  conductors,  or  policemen,  or  coster- 
mongers,  form  the  important  features.  Wanting, 
alike,  in  point,  grace,  or  humor,  these  songs  can 
have  no  purpose  save  to  indulge  the  degraded  taste 
of  the  majority  of  those  who  nightly  fill  the  Music 
Halls  ;  amongst  such  of  the  audience  as  have  been 
attracted  in  the  idea  that  they  would  hear  a  rational 
performance,  there  can  be  but  one  feeling — pity. 

We  would  gladly  refrain  from  attacking  women, 
but  in  this  case,  we  cannot  be  silent,  for  wo  are  satis- 
fied that  these  songs  are  not  only  very  stupid  but 
extremely  mischievous  in  their  results,  and  those  who 
sing  them  must  not  claim  at  our  hands  any  consider- 
ation on  account  of  that  sex,  which  they  have  out- 
raged by  such  unseemly  and  unwomanly  performan- 


ces. Graces  in  a  wom.an,  like  hope  in  the  human 
breast,  shoukl  linger  when  all  else  is  gone,  and  it  is 
because  these  "serio-comic  ladies"  have  no  vestige  of 
feminine  refinement  that  we  condemn  them  hopeless- 
ly and  unreservedly. 

Whilst  on  this  subject,  wo  are  reminded,  perhaps 
by  contrast,  of  Mile.  Theresa,  the  diva  of  the  Alca- 
zar, in  Paris,  and,  so  far  ns  regards  pointlessness  and 
stupidity,  we  are  bound  in  truth  to  say  that  our  re- 
marks have  no  reference  to  her  ;  she  possesses  that 
which,  in  a  different  %valk  of  life,  might  have  enabled 
her  to  obtain  a  high  position  as  an  artist.  As  it  is 
she  is  only  a  Music  Hall  singer — but  such  a  one  I 
No  actor  can  see  her,  no  musician  can  hear  her,  with- 
out marvelling  at  the  rare  amount  of  talent  evinced 
by  her.  That  her  sphere  of  art  is  a  low  one — perhaps 
the  lowest — no  one  will  deny  ;  but  her  pre-eminence 
in  that  sphere  is  also  undeniable,  and,  at  the  risk  of 
shocking  some  of  our  readers,  we  venture  lo  think 
that  many  queens  of  song  now  before  the  public, 
whose  names  are  cherished  by  lovers  of  the  opera , 
will  find  themselves  matched  and  outdone  before 
Mile.  Theresa  meets  her  equal. 

But  let  us  leave  the  heroine  of  the  Alcazar.  In 
England  there  are  numerous  representatives  of  her 
faults,  but  we  shall  seek  in  vain  for  anyone  who  can 
afford  the  least'idea  of  her  merits.  We  had  a  two- 
fold object  in  alluding  to  the  Parisian  Cafi  Chaniant, 
and,  although  the  French  Music  Hall  is  liable  to  re- 
proach in  certain  matters,  we  think  that  some  things 
might  with  advantage  be  transplanted  in  England. 
Imprimis,  you  will  find  in  most  cases,  a  trim  little 
orchestra  of  eflicient  performers,  who  rattle  merrily 
through  one  or  two  overtures,  a  waltz,  or  a  march, 
and  so  forth,  and  who,  if  need  be,  are  fit  to  play  a 
better  class  of  music  in  fair  style.  There  are  gener- 
ally singers  of  some  pretension  who  are  equal  to  the 
proper  performance  of  romances  and  operatic  airs, 
and,  in  short,  the  class  of  entertainment  is  such  as 
reasonable  folk  may  take  pleasure  in  hearing.  We 
wish  that  as  much  could  be  said  for  our  Music  Halls  ! 
Until,  however,  the  entire  organization  of  these 
places  of  amusement  is  remodelled,  and  until  decent 
music  and  fair  cultivation  take  the  ground  which  is 
now  occupied  by  buffoonery  and  vulgarity,  no  good 
result  may  be  hoped  for. 

We  have  spoken  our  mind  pretty  plainly  in  this 
matter,  and  there  are  two  and  possibly  more  of  these 
Music  Halls  which  may  not  justly  come  under  the 
strictures  which  we  have  passed  upon  the  institutions 
in  general.  Of  the  exceptions  which  strike  us,  the 
Alhambra,  with  its  well-mounted  ballets  and  capital 
scenery,  may  be  cited  as  one,  whilst  the  music  rooms 
known  as  Evans's  in  Covent  Garden,  constitutes  the 
other.  In  the  latter  case,  the  audience  consists  of 
men  alone,  and  the  entertainment  is  made  up  of 
songs,  glees  and  part-songs,  executed  by  a  well-train- 
ed choir,  in  which  will  be  found  hoys  with  fresh  and 
lusty  voices,  which  it  does  one's  heart  good  to  hear. 
There  was,  it  is  true,  a  funereal  comedian  there, 
whose  name,  we  fancy,  was  Mr.  Harry  Sidney,  but 
if  wo  are  right,  he  has  taken  his  talents  elsewhere, 
and  at  Evans's  the  visitor  will  now  chance  to  hear 
good  music  well  executed.  The  establishment  is 
admirably  conducted,  and  as  for  the  beaming  pro- 
prietor, may  his  shadow  never  be  less,  and  may  his 
hospitable  snuff  box  never  be  empty ! 

It  will  be  seen  that  we  have  not  touched  upon  the 
more  serious  question  of  the  evil  influence  exercised 
by  the  majority  of  Music  Halls  as  they  are  now  con- 
ducted, and  we  have  purposely  refrained  from  doing 
so.  If  the  morality  of  a  Briton  is  to  be  attacked,  the 
best  course  is  to  make,  in  the  first  place,  an  appeal  to 
his  common  sense.  We  have  endeavored  to  point 
out  the  utter  stupidity  and  worthlessness  of  the  en- 
tertainments which  are  to  be  heard  at  these  places  all 
over  London,  and  it  remains  for  the  public  to  con- 
tribute its  quota  towards  a  general  reformation,  so 
that,  in  time,  the  Music  Hall  may  really  furnish  a 
home  for  music,  instead  of  being,  as  at  present,  an 
insult  to  the  art  from  which  it  has  filched  the  name. 


The  Allgemeine  Deutsche  Musikverein. 

{Correspondence  of  the  London  Musical  World). 

The  meeting  of  the  General  German  Musical  So- 
ciety held  at  Meiningen  during  last  week  proved  one 
of  unusual  interest,  as  tending  in  some  measure  to 
show  what  is  being  eflfected  in  Germany  by  musicians 
of  the  present  day.  This  society,  which  is  under  the 
immediate  patronage  of  the  Grand-Duke  of  Saxony, 
and  owes  its  existence  mainly  to  the  efforts  of  the 
Abb(S  Liszt,  was  founded  at  Weimar  in  1861  for  the 
cultivation  of  musical  art  by  the  establishment  of 
musical  festivals,  the  revival  of  the  less  familiar 
works  of  undisputed  merit  by  great  masters,  and  the 
production  of  new  works  by  living  composers.  Un- 
like our  English  festivals,  which  are  avowedly  pro- 
jected in  aid  of  some  charity,  or  our   concert-giving 
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societies  which  can  only  be  counted  as  trade  con- 
cerns, aiid  at  wliich,  consequently,  as  a  rule,  only 
such  familiar  works  as  are  sure  to  attract  the  great- 
est numbers  are  repeated  from  year  to  year,  this  so- 
ciety, relying  mainly  upon  artists  for  support,  is  in- 
dependent of  the  general  public,  and  therefore  in  n 
position  to  produce  such  works  as,  it  is  thought,  may 
prove  most  interesting  to  musicians,  without  consid- 
ering for  a  moment  the  wishes  of  the  uninitiated. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  majority  of  the  works 
produced  at  four  concerts  have  been  unfamiliar  to 
tire  generality  of  the  audience,  if  not  actually  new. 
Of  the  four  concerts,  two  were  devoted  to  orchestral 
works  and  vocal  solos,  one  to  Church  music,  and  one 
to  vocal  and  instrumental  chamber-music.  The  or- 
chestra, which  consisted  of  the  combined  bands  of 
the  Courts  of  Weimar  and  Mciningen  with  some  ad- 
ditions, under  the  able  leadership  of  Herr  Dr.  Dam- 
rosch,  of  Breslau,  was  adequate  for  all  requirements, 
liiszt,  the  accomplished  man,  the  beau  ideal  of  an  ar- 
tist, whose  fascinating  manners  influence  every  one 
with  whom  he  comes  in  contact,  was  continually 
present  both  at  rehearsals  and  performances,  and  by 
his  kindly  counsel  and  advice  materially  aided  both 
conductor  and  performers  in  the  accomplishment  of 
their  by  no  means  easy  task.  Having  diligently  at- 
tended the  rehearsals,  which  commenced  two  days 
before  the  first  concert,  and  were  continued  daily 
during  the  festival  week,  as  well  as  having  been  pres- 
ent at  all  the  performances,  I  may  be  allowed  to  ven- 
ture an  opinion  on  what  I  have  heard,  though  so 
much  of  it  has  been  new  and  strange.  Undoubtedly 
the  most  important  of  the  orchestral  works  were 
Hans  von  Billow's  overture,  or,  as  he  himself  desig- 
nates it,  "symphonisches  Stimmungshild,"iViVwa!ia; 
Dr.  Damrosch's  violin  concerto  ;  Liszt's  sympho- 
nische  Dichtung,  "Ce  qu'on  entend  sur  la  mon- 
tagne;"  and  the  "scene  d'amour  et  fete  chez  Capu- 
let"  from  Berlioz's  "symphonic  dramatiqne,"  Homeo 
et  Juliet.  As  a  work  of  art,  Nirwana  is  a  miracle  of 
complicity,  abounding  in  instrumental  effects  both 
new  and  striking.  It  is  constructed  on  some  half- 
dozen  short  rhythmical  or  melodious  themes,  one  or 
more  of  which,  either  alone  or  in  combination,  are 
treated  contrapuntally  in  nearly  every  bar,  with  ex- 
treme cleverness.  Interesting  as  a  musical  study  as 
the  score  of  it  is,  the  attempt  to  portray  in  musical 
tones  a  metaphysical  idea  of  the  utmost  abstruseness, 
in  the  absence  of  spontaneity  of  idea  and  of  continu- 
ous melody,  results  in  an  impression  both  dreary  and 
unsatisfactory.  Dr.  Damrosch's  concerto  inF-sharp 
minor,  admirably  played  by  himself,  proved  to  be  a 
composition  of  remarkable  freshness  and  effect,  and 
free  from  all  taint  of  eccentricity.  The  slow  move- 
ment especially  was  full  of  poetic  feeling,  and,  tech- 
nically considered,  exquisitely  finished  ;  the  third,  as 
rarely  happens,  forming  an  effective  climax  to  the 
whole.  Liszt's  symphonische  Dichtung,  known  in 
Germany  as  the  "Berg"  symphony,  is  an  illustration 
of  Victor  Hugo's  poem,  "Ce  qu'on  entend  sar  la 
montagne."  The  poet  hears  two  voices  :  the  one 
immeasurable  and  gloriously  harmonious,  choiring 
jubilant  hymns  of  praise  to  the  Lord  ;  the  other  dull 
and  plaintive,  and  swelling  into  blasphemous  cries 
and  curses.  The  one  says  "Nature,"  the  other  "Hu- 
manity." These  two  voices  are  heard  striving  and 
contending  for  superiority,  till  at  last  they  combine 
in  a  glorious  ^ymn  of  praise.  The  theme  is  a  mag- 
nificent one,  and,  as  Liszt  has  conceived  it,  requires 
all  the  resources  of  the  modern  orchestra,  including 
harps,  bass  clarionet,  tamtam  and  double-drum, 
which  are  employed  in  a  manner  at  once  original  and 
strikingly  sonorous,  without  the  least  approach  to 
vulgarity.  Though  one  misses  the  melodious  con- 
tinuity of  the  older  masters,  there  is  melody  enough 
of  a  fragmentary  character  in  it  to  ensure  a  thorough- 
ly satisfactory  general  effect,  provided  one  is  prepar- 
ed to  he  content  with  the  absence  of  the  compact  tra- 
ditionary symphonic  form.  The  applause  which  fol- 
lowed the  most  spirited  and  thoroughly  finished  per- 
formance of  it  imaginable  was  immense.  Not  less, 
and  deservedly  so,  was  that  accorded  to  the  scenes 
from  Berlioz's  Romeo  symphony,  a  woi'k  more  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  ordinary  symphonic  form,  true  to 
life  and  abounding  in  melody  of  the  most  telling  and 
enchanting  character,  and  one  which  may  safely  he 
commended  to  Mr.  Manns  for  performance  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  in  preference  to  any  work  heard  at 
this  festival.  Of  the  other  new  orchestral  works,  in- 
cluding overtures  by  E.  Biichner  and  E.  von  Miha- 
lovich,  symphonies  by  R.  Hoi  and  E.  Lassen,  and  a 
pianoforte  concerto  by  F.  Kiel,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  say  that  for  the  most  part  thev  were  evidently 
the  works  of  practised  musicians,  who  show  no  lean- 
ing.towards  a  new  school,  and  are  to  be  commended 
rather  for  their  constructive  ability  and  knowledge 
of  instrumentation  than  for  the  originality  of  their 
ideas.  The  only  other  orchestral  work  vjhich  calls 
for  mention  was  Beethoven's  triple  concerto,  which, 
admirably    played    by    MM.  Lassen,  Kompel  and 


Griitzmacher,  never  pleased  me  better.  At  a  con- 
cert of  sacred  music  lield  in  the  church,  several  in- 
teresting specimens  of  old  works  by  Palestrina,  E. 
Fabio,  David  Perez,  J.  Seb.  Bach,  as  well  as  Liszt's 
setting  of  the  2.3rd  Psalm  and  of  the  "Beatitudes," 
the  two  latter  unpretending  trifles,  were  beautifully 
executed  by  the  Zalzungcn  choir.  The  chamber- 
music  concert  principally  consisted  of  vocal  duets  by 
Schumann  (Spanisches  Liederspiel)  and  M.  Corne- 
lius, all  charming  and  exquisitely  sung,  as  well  a?  of 
songs  by  MM.  Damro.^^ch  and  Lassen,  alike  beauti- 
ful. The  instrumental  selection  of  new  works  in- 
cluded Liszt's  "Zwei  Legenden,"  for  the  pianoforte, 
entitled"St.  Francis  of  Assisi  preaching  to  the  birds," 
and  "St.  Francis  of  Paula  walking  on  the  waves  ;" 
some  variations  for  two  piano-fortes  by  A.  Deprose ; 
and  a  pianoforte  trio  by  Ferd.  Praeger  of  Lon- 
don, whose  only  peculiarity  was  the  lucky  fact 
of  its  being  in  one  movement.  As  remarkable 
artistic  displays,  Herr  Remcnyi's  performance 
of  Hungarian  airs  on  the  violin,  Herr  Griitz- 
macher's  rendering  of  a  suite  and  a  sonata  by  J.  S. 
Bach  (both  for  the  first  time)  on  the  violoncello,  as 
well  as  Herr  Wehle's  playing  of  Leclair's  sonata, 
"Le  tombeau,"  for  violin  and  pianoforte,  will  not  ea- 
sily be  forgotten.  On  each  occasion  the  theatre,  in 
which  three  or  four  performances  were  given,  was 
filled  to  its  utmost  limits,  and  the  festival  generally 
seems  to  have  given  universal  satisfaction. 

From  Meiningen,  after  a  two  days'  dAoin-  on  foot 
through  the  most  beautiful  parts  of  the  Thiiringer- 
Wald,  a  region  which,  though  seemingly  unknown 
to  English  tourists,  is  well  worth  visiting,  I  came  on 
to  Eisenach  in  time  to  be  present  at  a  jubilee  at  the 
Wartburg,  in  celebration  of  ils  eighth  centenary.  For 
such  a  festivity  no  spot  more  rich  in  German  histori- 
cal associations  conld  be  named.  Here,  in  the  Cas- 
tle of  Wartburg,  the  ancient  residence  of  the  Land- 
graves of  Thuringia,  lived  the  pious  St.  Elizabeth  of 
Hungary,  with  who.se  life  and  labors  Professor  Kings- 
ley  has  familiarized  English  readers  by  his  dramatic 
poem,  "The  Saint's  Tragedy  ;"  here  the  Minne,«!ing- 
ers  held  their  musical  contests;  and  here  Luther  found 
an  asylum  from  May,  1,521,  to  March,  1522.  The 
commemorative  ceremonial  of  yesterday  (the  28th) 
commenced  with  the  celebration  of  divine  service  in 
the  little  chapel  of  the  Wartburg,  after  which  Lu- 
ther's Hymn  was  sung  in  the  courtyard  by  the  as- 
sembled crowd.  A  banquet  followed,  and'  in  the 
evening  a  performance  of  Liszt's  oratorio,  St.  Eliza- 
beth, by  command  of  the  Grand-Duke  of  Weimar, 
who  seems  to  take  a  .special  interest  in  music  and  mu- 
sicians, and  who,  on  this  occasion,  has  behaved  with 
the  utmost  liberality,  putting  his  palace  in  Eisenach 
atLiszt's  disposal,  and  issuing  invitations  for  the  per- 
formance of  his  oratorio  to  as  many  as  could  possibly 
be  accommodated.  The  space  being  limited  in  the 
Ritter-saal,  where  the  performance,  conducted  by  the 
Abbe  himself,  took  place,  there  has  been  a  repetition 
of  the  oratorio  to-day  in  the  church  here,  which,  as  it 
possesses  no  less  than  four  galleries,  one  above  an 
other,  was  literally  crowded  to  the  ceiling,  and  for 
which  second  performance,  though  I  was  the  fortu- 
nate recipient  of  an  invitation  from  the  Grand-Duke 
for  the  first,  I  have  remained.  A  second  heiiring  of 
>S;.  Elizabeth,  in  every  respect  a  noble  work,  h.is  im- 
pressed me  much  in  its  favor.  The  subject,  though 
in  some  points  a  painful  one,  is  admirably  adapted 
for  musical  treatment.  The  work  is  divided  into  six 
numbers  or  scenes.  In  the  first,  Elizabeth  is  wel- 
comed at  the  Wartburg  as  the  bride  of  Ludwig,  son 
of  the  Landgrave,  by  a  wedding  chorus  of  remarka- 
ble spirit  and  beauty.  In  the  second,  snatches  of  a 
hunting-song  introduce  Ludwig,  Elizabeth's  stingy 
and  suspicious  husband,  who  on  meeting  her  alone 
and  far  away  from  home,  inquires  what  she  is  do- 
ing. Afraid  to  confess  that  she  is  on  an  errand  of 
mercy,  carrying  bread  and  wine  to  the  poor,  she  is  at 
first  at  a  loss  for  an  answer,  but  on  Ludwig's  press- 
ing to  know  the  contents  of  her  apron,  replies 
"Roses."  Ludwig,  thinking  to  detect  her  in  a  false- 
hood, tears  open  her  apron,  when  lo  !  roses  fall  out! 
the  bread  and  wine  having  been  miraculously  chang- 
ed into  roses  to  cover  her  pious  fraud.  The  two 
thereupon  return  thanks  to  God  for  His  mercies.  Of 
this  exquisitely  conceived  scene,  of  course,  the  most 
is  made.  From  end  to  end  it  is  thoroughly  beauti- 
ful. The  character  of  the  music  now  changes  in 
scene  3,  in  which  occurs  a  most  spirited  march  and 
chorus  of  Crusaders,  with  whom  Ludwig  departs  to 
the  Holy  Land.  Subsequently  news  of  his  death  is 
brought,  whereupon  his  mother  expels  her  daughter- 
in-law  Elizabeth  from  the  caslle  in  the  midst  of  a 
terrific  storm,  which  the  music  wondrously  depicts. 
Elizabeth,  after  spending  the  remainder  of  her  days 
in  tending  and  relieving  the  poor,  at  length  dies. 
Thus  an  opportunity  is  provided  for  the  introduction 
of  a  prayer,  a  chorus  of  beggars,  and,  on  her  death,  of 
a  chorus  of  angels.  The  work  concludes  with  the 
saint's  last  obsequies  :  in   the  celebration   of  which 


the  ecclesiastical  music  introduced  has  the  most  tell- 
ing effect,  and  brings  the  whole  lo  a  satisfactory  ter- 
mination. Contrary  to  expectation,  though  an  ec- 
clesiastical as  well  as  a  Hungarian  coloring  is  faith- 
fully maintained  throughout  the  work,  there  is  no 
lack  of  beautiful  and  simple  melody.  When  treating 
sacred  subjects,  Li.szt  has  fully  proved  in  this  and 
other  late  works  not  only  his  willingness  to  abjure 
his  former  eccentricity,  but  also  his  ability  to  appear 
in  a  simple  and  natural  light.  The  possession  of 
such  qualities  as  melody,  simplicity,  and  general  ef- 
fectiveness will  go  far  to  recommend  his  St.  Elizabeth, 
a  work  which,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  will  some  day 
be  accepted  as  the  best  and  most  original  of  its  kind 
that  up  to  this  date  has  appeared  since  Mendels- 
sohn's Elijah. 

Eisenach,  Aug.  29.  C.  A.  b. 
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PuiLADEtPHiA,  Sept.  2.3.  Early  in  October 
there  is  to  be  opened  in  Philadelphia  a  school  of  mu- 
sic upon  the  plan  of  the  European  Conservatoriums. 
"The  American  Conservatory  of  Music"  the  institu- 
tion is  called,  and  from  the  liberal  scale  upon  which 
all  the  arrangements  for  a  thorough  course  of  study 
seem  to  be  made,  we  may  safely  anticipate  the 
achievement  of  much  good. 

A  very  strict  course  of  study  is  to  be  pursued,  no 
student  being  allowed  to  pass  from  the  lower  to  the 
higher  grades  of  classes  without  first  undergoing  a 
thorough  examination.  Much  benefit  can  be  deriv- 
ed by  the  study  of  the  various  branches  in  classes, 
and  the  school  will  also  afford  the  best  opportunities 
for  private  instruction. 

The  departments  of  Violin,  Instrumentation  and 
direction  of  Orchestra,  and  the  German  school  of 
singing  are  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Carl  Gaertner, 
our  well-known  violinist  and  composer.  The  Pro- 
fessor for  Vocal  music,of  the  Italian,  is  Signor  Anto- 
nio Barilli,  late  of  Rome,  who  comes  to  us  from 
New  York  with  a  high  reputation 

Mr.  James  Pearce,  graduate  of  Oxford  College, 
England,  and  now  organist  of  St.  Mark's  church  of 
this  city,  will  teach  Organ,  Theory  of  Music,  Har- 
mony, &c.  Piano  lessons  will  be  given  by  our  first 
professors  in  classes  .and  privatelj',  and  advanced  pu- 
pils are  also  to  have  the  opportunity  of  studying  clas- 
sical music  with  violin  and  orchestral  accompani- 
ment under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Gaertner. 

Connected  with  the  school  is  to  be  a  library  of  mu- 
sical works  free  to  the  use  of  pupils  and  to  those 
elected  by  the  President  and  Trustees.  There  will 
be  lectures  delivered  upon  interesting  musical  sub- 
jects, and  modern  Languages  and  Elocution  will 
likewise  be  taught. 

Our  musical  public  as  well  as  the  students  of  the 
Conservatory  will  enjoy  the  fine  classical  concerts  to 
be  held  at  the  Hall  of  the  institution.  The  "Phila- 
delphia Classical  Quintette  Club"  purpose  giving 
twenty  matinees  directed  by  Mr.  Carl  Gaertner,  com- 
mencing Saturday,  November  2,  and  there  will  be 
also  four  grand  soire'es.  Both  matine'es  and  grand 
concel-ts  are  given  for  the  purpose  of_instructing  and 
cultivating  the  taste  of  the  student  of  the  Conserva- 
torv,  each  pupil  being  entitled  to  free  admission. 

Altogether  we  look  upon  this  institution  as  one  cal- 
culated to  effect  much  in  a  good  cause.  The  earnest 
student  has  greatly  needed  such  opportunities  for 
study,  and  time  will  prove  what  the  undertaking  can 
achieve.  Your  readers  shall  be  duly  informed  of  all 
matters  of  interest  concerning  the  Conservatory,  its 
concerts,  lectures,  &c.,  that  come  under  the  notice  of 
the  faithful  recorder.  Umpire. 

New  Haven,  Conn.,  Oct.  4. — The  "Heavenly 
maid,"  whose  slumbers  in  the  city  of  Elms  during 
the  summer  have  been  deep  and  dreamless,  has  once 
more  opened  her  eyes  :— This  time  on  the  occasion 
of  a  concert  by  the  Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club, 
whose  name  and  fame  may  not  be  entirely  unknown 
to  the  Bostonians. 
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Here  are  the  selections  which   they  offered   us  on 

the  evening  of  the  3d  inst. : 

Overture,  Bohemian  Girl Balfe. 

Ballad,  The  day  is  done Balfe. 

Concerto,  for  Flute Briccialdi. 

LarEhetto  and  Tema  con  Tariazioni Mozart. 

Fantnisie  for  VioliD,  "Bird  on  the  Tree." Hauser. 

German  SonK.    "The  Tear"...p Stigelli. 

Andante  with  variations.    From  Quartet  in  A,  op.  18. 

Beethoven. 
Fantaisie  for  Violoncello.    "Souvenir  de  Halevy." 

Seligmann. 
Tema  con  Variazioni,  from  posthumous  Q't  in  D  minor, 

Schubert. 

Sonff.    "Stay  with  me" Reichardt. 

Drinking  Chorus.    Ballad  and  Chorus Meyerbeer. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  programme  is  somewhat 
meagre,  including  bat  four  good  compositions,  and 
even  this  list  was  curtailed  hy  Mr.  Pries,  who  very 
coolly  informed  the  audience  that  the  Beethoven  An- 
dante would  not  be  given,  it  having  been  put  upon 
the  programme  "by  mistake." 

But  the  masterly  playing  of  this  Quintet  is  well 
known,  and  it  hardly  need  be  said  that,  despite  the 
above  mentioned  occuiTence,  the  concert  proved  a 
very  enjoyable  one. 

We  cannot  praise  too  highly  the  manner  in  which 
Schubert's  "Tema"  was  played,  the  only  apparent 
imperfection  being  a  certain  mistiness  in  detailing 
some  of  the  finer  passages  ;  nor  do  we  speak  coldly 
and  critically  of  this  darkly  beautiful  "song  of  death" 
whose  wonderful  strains  seem  to  reiterate,  again  and 
again  : 

"The  saddest  story  that  art  can  tell, 

Dante  and  Virgil  in  lurid  gloom 

Watching-  the  Lovers  float  through  Hell." 

Why  is  not  Schubert  better  known  as  a  composer 
of  instrumental  music  1 — and  why  are  he  and  Schu- 
mann always  under-rated  ? 

Mr.  Heindl's  rendering  of  Briccialdi's  fine  con- 
certo was  thoroughly  artistic,  and  deserved  the  tu- 
multuous encore  which  it  received. 

With  regard  to  Mr.  Schultze's  violin  solo,  we 
would  observe  that  whoever  prostitutes  his  talents  by 
the  performance  of  such  chaotic  triish  as  "The  bird 
on  the  tree,"  certainly  does  so  at  the  risk  of  his  repu- 
tation as  an  artist ;  and  furthermore  we  would,  in  all 
kindness,  suggest  that  when  a  player  is  encored, 
there  exists — in  some  minds — an  absurd  prejudice 
against  his  responding  with  a  selection  the  length  of 
which  veri/  much  exceeds  that  of  the  encored  morceau. 

In  Bridgeport,  on  the  27th  nit.,  Mr.  C  F.  Daniels 
began  a  series  of  Pianoforte  Recitations,  or  "Mati- 
nees," with  the  following,  programme,  which  will 
commend  itself  to  all  observers  : 

Impromptu.    Op.  1 C.  F.  Daniels. 

Romance.     Op.  3 " 

Blegie Ernst. 

Nocturne.      'Les  Zephyrs" Chopin. 

Prelude.     "L'Orage" ^i 

"Hours  of  Elf-Land" Stephen  Heller. 

Two  Songs  without  Words Mendelssohn. 

"La  Nuvola" *» 

"Duetto" '. " 

Lebewohl C.  F.  D. 

Sonata  Duo.    Piano  and  Flute Kuhlau. 

The  Rivulet Stephen  Heller. " 

Etude «'         " 

Cradle  Song C.F.D. 

Mr.  Daniels  was  assisted  on  this  occasion  by  Mr. 
Dabney  Carr,  a  flutist  of  rare  ability. 

Of  the  next  matinee — which  will  be  given  on  the 
5th  inst. — this  is  the  programme  : 

"In  the  Woods," Stephen  Heller. 

"The  Rivulet," "  " 

"Horns  of  Elf-land,"  (by  request) "  " 

Mr.  Daniels. 

"Break,  break." C.  F.  Daniels. 

"My  lore  is  like  a  red,  red  rose"  (First  time  in  America. 

Miss  Brainerd. 

Five  Woodland  Pieces Schumann. 

Mr   Daniels. 

"Will  become,"  (First  time  in  America.) Sullivan. 

Nut  tree" Schumann. 

Miss  Brainerd. 
Andante  con  variazioni Mendelssohn. 

Mr.  Daniels. 

"Now  the  shades  of  night  are  falling" R.  Franz 

Slumber  Song u 

Miss  Brainerd. 

'^''^""'  •■;.•,■■■;•;■;•;; c.  f,  Daniels 

Dedicated  to  Mr.  Charles  Halle,  of  London. 
Romance — by  req,uest u 

Meroukics. 
P.  S.— The  Andante  of  Beethoven's  was  finally 
played  by  the  Quintette  Club.  It  was  tucked  on  at 
the  end  of  the  programme,  and,  as  I  left  the  Hall 
immediately  at  the  close  of  Schubert's  Quartet,  I 
was  unaware  of  it  when  I  wrote. 
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Paris 

The  Thdatre  Italien  appears  to  attract  all  the  in- 
terest connected  with  music  in  the  capital  at  the 
present  time.  And  the  attraction  is  almost  entirely 
due  to  Mile.  Adelina  Patti,  if  we  are  to  credit  the 
Parisian  journals,  who  are  unanimous  in  declaring 
the  fair  artist  to  be  a  greater  favorite  than  ever,  and 
to  have  proved  herself  entirely  worthy  of  the  increas- 
ed favoritism .  In  addition  to  Araina,  in  La  Son- 
nambula,  Mile.  Patti  has  appeared  as  Norina  in  Don 
Pasqtiale,  and  Rosina  in  the  Barhiere.  In  the  latter 
opera  the  yoang prima  donna  had  for  her  coadjutors, 
Signer  Gardoni  as  Count  Almaviva,  Signor  Cresci 
as  Pigaro,  Signor  Scalese  as  Doctor  Bartolo,  and 
Signor  Bagagiolo  as  Don  Basilio.  The  Figaro  was 
tame  and  dull,  and  the  new  Basilio,  notwithstanding 
his  fine  voice,  had  not  depth  or  profundity  enough 
for  the  music.  On  this  account  the  great  air,  "La 
Calunnia,"  was  the  weakest  thing  in  the  perform- 
ance. Mile.  Patti  sang  exquisitely,  and  made  the 
o\d  furore.  She  introduced  in  the  Lesson-scene  the 
Laughing-Song  from  Auber's  Manon  Lescaut,  and, 
being  encored,  gave  the  romance  of  Mme.  de  Roths- 
child, "Si  vous  n'avez  rien  a  me  dire."  Mile.  Patti 
has  also  played  Violetta  in  the  Traviaia.  Rossini's 
Semiramide,  it  is  said,  is  in  rehearsal  for  her,  and  L'- 
EUsir  d'Amore  is  announced  in  the  bills  ;  so  that  in 
reality  the  popular  diva  has  no  idle  time  of  it.  More- 
over, the  opei-a  hnffo  of  Prince  Poniatowski,  Don  Dc- 
sidei-io,  will  be  reprised  for  her,  with  Signors  Gardo- 
ni, Scalese,  and  Mercuriali,  and  Mile.  Rosello  in  the 
other  principal  parts.  M.  Bagier  had  intended  to 
produce  Tancredi,  with  Mile.  Gross!  as  the  hero.  Miss 
Laura  Harris  as  Amenaida,  Signor  Gardoni  as  AI- 
fiero,  and  Signor  Scalese  as  Orbazzano.  Rossini, 
however,  it  is  said,  showed  so  strong  a  repugnance  to 
the  revival  of  his  early  opera — especially  with  such  a 
novice  as  Mlle.Grossi  in  Tancredi — that  the  intention 
is  dropt,  and  the  manager  will  have  to  look  for  a 
suppliance  elsewhere. — II  Tronatore  will  be  produced 
for  the  d^btd  of  Signor  Mongini  in  his  popular  part 
of  Manrico,  and  Mile.  Patti  will  sustain  the  part  of 
Leonora  for  the  first  time.  Mile.  Derasse,  three 
times  first  prize  at  the  last  competitions  of  the  Con- 
servatoire, made  her  dihut  recently  on  the  stage  of 
the  Opera-Comique  as  Isabelle  in  Le  Pr^Aux  Clercs. 
She  somewhat  disappointed  her  friends,  but  she  was 
terribly  nervous,  and  by  no  means  did  herself  justice. 
Her  appearance,  however,  pleased  universally,  and 
her  voice  is  described  as  of  fine  quality  and  well 
trained. — Mme.  Miolan-Carvallio,  on  dit,  is  about  to 
leave  the  stage.  This  intelligence  requires  confirma- 
tion. The  popular  Parisian  cantatrice  appeared,  for 
the  last  time  before  her  month's  congi,  at  the  Theatre 
Lj-rique  as  Juliette,  in  JL  Gounod's  Romeo  et  Juliette, 
She  goes  to  repose  herself  after  the  fntigues  of  the 
season,  and  will  no  doubt  return  for  the  winter  ses- 
sion. There  is  no  reason  whatsoever  why  Mme. 
Miolan-Carvalho  should  quit  the  scene  of  her  tri- 
umphs. Mile.  Christine  Nilsson  will  belong  to  the 
Grand  Opera  by  the  time  she  returns. 

M.  Bagier  intends  bringing  out  Cenerentola  and 
La  Donno  del  Logo,  both  for  his  favorite  contralto, 
whom,  however,  he  cannot  elevate  to  the  front  rank 
of  artists  by  any  amount  of  frequent  presentation  or 
significant  emplacement  in  the  performances.  La 
Donna  del  Logo,  with  Adelina  Patti  as  Elena,  would 
be  interesting  on  that  account,  and  Signor  Mongini 
would  shine  undoubtedly  in  Roderick  Dhu.  More- 
over, the  opera  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  of  Ros- 
sini's.— M.  Hector  Berlioz  has  been  invited  by  the 
Grand  Duchess  Helena  of  Russia,  at  this  moment 
sojourning  at  Paris,  to  pass  six  months  this  winter 
at  St.  Petersburg,  to  undertake  the  direction  of  the 
concerts  of  the  Conservatoire.  The  eminent  critic 
and  composer  has  accepted  the  invitation,"  and  will 
leave  Paris  for  the  great  northern  city  in  December. 

The  once  celebrated  cantatrice.  Mile.  Meric-La. 
lande,  has  just  died  at  Chantilly.  She  was  born  in 
1798,  and  sang  principally  in  the  great  opera  houses 
of  It.aly,  although  she  sang  a  season  in  Paris  with 
Malibran,  Pasta,  Sontag  and  Lablache. 

London. 

On  Saturday  the  Winter  Concerts  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  were  resumed  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Manns.  Tliefe  concerts  have  long  been  justly  ap- 
portioned a  high  place  among  competitors  for  public 
favor  ;  and  the  care  and  electicism  manifested  in 
their  arrangement  redound  greatly  to  tlie  honor  of 
Mr.  Manns  and  the  directors  whom  he  serves.  If 
in  the  formation  of  his  programme  Mr.  Manns  shows 
a  strong  partiality  for  Schumann,  and  if  in  his  de- 
sire to  introduce  Schubert  to  the  public,  by  whom 
this  musician  is  little  known,  he  selects  some  of  the 


works  least  likely  to  enhance  the  German  composer's 
reputation,  the  weakness  is  but  little  blameable  in 
one  who  has  so  powerful  a  regard  for  his  compatriots 
and  whose  efforts  to  familiarize  them  to  a  British 
public  are  always  conscientious  if  occasionally  un- 
successful. True  to  his  musical  creed,  he  opened 
the  winter  season  with  a  movement  from  the  beauti- 
ful ballet  music  which  Schubert  wrote  for  "Rosa- 
munde."  In  this  a  lovely  andante  in  G  major,  in 
which  the  air  is  given  to  the  wood  instruments  on  a 
pedal  bass,  is  specially  fine  ;  and  this,  together  with 
the  succeeding  ballet  air  in  the  same  key,  received 
excellent  interpretation  at  the  hands  of  the  execu- 
tants. But  those  who  seek  a  meaning  in  music,  and 
demand  that  a  work,  rounded  and  complete  in  itself, 
should  express  a  certain  conception  perfect  to  its 
logical  conclusion — should  present  a  picture  finished 
even  to  the  frame  and  glazing — must  be  sorely  puz- 
zled by  these  excerpta  from  a  large  work.  Here  is 
the  entr'acte  music,  but  where  is  the  key  to  it — where 
is  the  drama  itself,  which  is  the  only  key  1  If  Schu- 
bert's music  is  to  be  considered  illustrative  and  dra- 
matic, we  must  know  the  subject  of  the  illustration, 
the  plot  of  the  drama ;  otherwise  we  cannot  say 
whether  the  composer  has  succeeded  in  his  purpose 
or  not.  Mere  fragments,  without  indication  of  their 
sequence  and  purport,  are  to  be  taken  only  lor  what 
they  are — broken  pieces.  Besides  this  ballet  music 
we  "had  the  Scotch  Symphony,  played  exceedingly 
well,  and  the  overture  to  "Der  Freischiitz"  equally 
satisfactorily  performed.  The  vocal  part  of  the  pro- 
gramme was  given  to  Miss  Edith  Wynne,  Mme. 
Patey-Whytoek,  and  Mr.  Cummings.  The  second 
lady  did  remarkable  justice  to  the  contralto  song 
from  Benedict's  "St.  Cecilia,"  "Father  whose  bless- 
ing," and  was  even  better  in  a  charming  song  from 
Mr.  Sullivan's  "Sapphire  Necklace,"  an  unpublished 
opera.  This  last  was  encored.  Miss  Edith  Wynne 
also  Sana  one  of  Sullivan's  compositions,  and  Mo- 
zart's "Foi  che  sapete."  The  Palace  has  benefited 
during  the  vacations  by  improvements  made  in  the 
orchestra  and  auditorium,  and  the  band  has  been 
augmented.  This  Saturday  we  shall  have  Beetho- 
ven's B  flat  Symphony,  Mendelssohn's  "Meeresstille" 
overture,  and  an  intermezzo  from  Gounod's  "Co- 
lombe." — Orchestra,  Sept.  23. 

Professor  Stemdale  Bennett's  new  cantata,  "The 
Woman  of  Samaria," -was  finisheA  with  extraordina- 
ry haste,  a  portion  of  it  being  left  incomplete  until 
the  last  moment.  Before  sending  it  to  press  the 
composer  has  wisely  resolved  to  revise  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  work,  and  to  rewrite  some  numbers. 

Vienna. — At  the  Carl  Theater,  Ditlersdorfs 
opera.  Doctor  und  Apotheker,  first  produced  in  1787, 
has  been  revived  witli  incontestable  success.  The 
music,  though  somewhat  old-fashioned,  and  redolent 
of  the  periwig  period,  is  exceedingly  fresh  and  pleas- 
ing, more  especially  the  charming  duet,  "  Verliebte 
brauchenkeine  Zeugen,"  the  dashing  air,  "Parazelsus," 
and  the  spirited  concerted ^na^e;  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  admirable  manner  in  which  the  opera 
was  put  upon  the  stage,  sung,  and  acted,  contributed 
a  great  deal  to  the  triumph  it  achieved. 

Italy. — The  following  are  the  titles  of  the  new 
operas  which  will,  probably,  be  produced  in  Italy 
during  the  approaching  autumn  and  winter.  At 
Milan — Giovanm  di  Napoli,  Petrella;  Putiphar, 
Cagnoni ;  L'Isula  dei  Giardini  (buffa)  Dell  Argine  ; 
La  Tombala  (bufFa),  Cagnoni;  Un  Coupo  d'  Etat 
(bufi'a),  Lauro  Rossi.  Naples — Gli  Aventurieri, 
I3raga  ;  11  Figliuol  prodigo,  Serrao ;  Didone  Abando- 
nata,  Benvenuti ;  L' Exposizione  universale  (buflFa), 
Filippi;  Mefistofele  (grand  fairy  opera),  Boita. 
Whether  any  of  these  works  will  ever  be  performed 
in  any  other  place  than  that  in  which  they  will  be 
produced  may,  judging  from  what  Italian  operatic 
composers  have  written  of  late  years,  fairly  be 
doubted. 

Berlin. — The  management  promises  us,  during 
the  ensuing  season,  Gluck's  Armida,  Alcestis,  and 
Jphigenia  in  Tauris,  with  a  new  mise-en-scehe  for  each. 
In  the  way  of  absolute  novelties  we  are  to  hear  Des 
Sanqers  Fluch,  by  A.  Langert,  and  ilignon,  by  Am- 
broisc  Thomas,  with  Mdlle.  Lucca  in  the  principal 
female  part.  Nothing  is  as  yet  concluded,  I  believe, 
as  to  the  production  of  Jl.  Gounod's  last  work, 
Romdo  et  Juliette.  In  connec'ion  wiih  the  Royal 
Opera-house  I  may  mention  that  Herr  Wachtcl,  on 
his  return  from  a  long  leave  of  absence,  has  received, 
in  consideration  of  his  services  at  the  Court  Concerts 
last  winter,  a  very  handsome  present  from  the  King. 

The  Victoria  'Theatre  is  to  open  early  next  rnonth 
for  an  Italian  operatic  season.  The  manager,  Signor 
Pollini,  has 'already  arrived.  The  principal  artists 
engaged  are  Signora  Sarolta  ;  Signora  Rosa  Pollini, 
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from  the  Academy  of  Music,  New  York  ;  Signora 
Moransi ;  Signora  Gaspati ;  Signor  Armandi,  from 
Naples  ;  Signor  Bizzani ;  Signor  Adriano  Pantaleone, 
from  Palermo ;  and  Signor  Carniti,  from  Milan. 
Signor  Marchisio,  also,  will  be  a  member  of  the  com- 
pany. The  season  will  open  with  Verdi's  BnJlo  in 
Maschera.  This  will  be  followed  by  Crispino  e  la 
Comare.  by  Ricci ;  Lenore,  by  Mercadante,  and  an 
opera  by  Petrella,  all  three  novelties  for  a  Berlin 
iindience 

Tlie  members  of  the  Neuer  Berliner  Sangerbund, 
an  iisfiorinrion  including  Erk's  Gesangverein  ;  the 
Mi^lndia  ;  the  Pacilia  ;  and  the  Acadamische  Lieder- 
I:ifel,  vecenlly  gave  their  second  summer-festival  in 
the  gardens  of  the  Schiitzenhaus.  Besides  a  variety 
of  songs,  the  programme  included  Mozart's  Dorfmu- 
sikanten,  and  a  comic  scena  by  E.  S.  Engelburg. 

Itoiglf s  lournal  of  Pmsu. 

BOSTON,  OCT.  la,  1867. 

Bach's  "Magnificat,"  described  by  Robert 

Franz. 

IV. 

9.  The  following  number,  an  Alto  Solo,  in  E 
major,  4-4  measure,  again,  is  in  strong  contrast. 
Two  flutes,  the  Continuo  and  the  organ  falling  in 
occasionally  accompany  the  melody  to  the  words : 
"Esurienfes  implevit  bonis  et  divites  dimisit  inanes" 
(He  hath  filled  the  hungry  with  good  things,  and 
the  rich  he  hath,  sent  away  empty).  The  Aria 
has  that  expression  of  mildness  and  repose,  which 
stirs  our  soul  so  beautifully,  without  wearying  by 
monotony.  The  flutes  move  mostly  in  sixths  and 
thirds,  holding  fast  to  an  extremely  peculiar 
rhythm,  and  only  now  and  then  are  offset  against 
each  other  in  ingenious  play.  The  words :  "im- 
plevit honis,"  and  then  again  :  "dimisit  inanes"  are 
expressed  in  a  masterly  manner;  the  hungry 
ones  ("esurientes")  have  as  it  were  a  cornucopia 
of  blessings  poured  upon  them,  while  the  rich 
("divites")  come  out  empty  with  a  barren  figure. 
The  course  of  the  whole  aria  completes  itselt  so 
naturally  and  quietly,  the  direct  intervention  of 
the  Highest  in  the  fate  of  mortals  has  so  many 
heart-winning  traits,  that  one  is  almost  forced  to 
complain  that  the  beautiful  number  should  glide 
past  so  swiftly. 

10.  The  charm  of  the  last  piece  is  one  that 
seizes  upon  you  immediately.  Bach  follows  it 
up  with  a  conception,  full  of  deep  significance, 
which  transports  you  into  remote  times,  into  an- 
other world,  a  movement  which  may  well  be  re- 
garded as  forming  the  very  central  point  and 
kernel  of  the  whole.  The  primeval  melody  of 
the  Magnificat,  which  the  Church  used  also  for 
the  Benedictio, — its  origin  dates  back  into  the  7th 
century — appears  now  in  the  oboes  as  canto 
fermo,  with  three  female  voices  (two  sopranos 
and  an  alto)  mysteriously  playing  about  it,  to 
the  words :  "Suscepit  Israel  puerum  suum,  recor- 
datus  misericordim"  (He  hath  holpen  his  servant 
Israel,  in  remembrance  of  his  mercy).  In  gentle 
strokes  the  violoncello  marks  the  fundamental 
harmonies,  rather  hinting  than  actual  executing 
them.  The  canto  fermo  floats  mildly  gleaming, 
like  a  star,  over  the  voice  parts,  lifting  them  as 
by  a  soft  attraction  to  itself.  The  vocal  setting, 
on  its  part,  heaves  and  fluctuates  towards  it  in 
lovely  imitations,  the  several  voices  taking  up 
the  thread  and  passing  it  on  to  one  another  in 
artful  involution.  All  seems  to  draw  life  and 
motion  from  the  primeval  sounds.  For  the  two 
lines  of  the  Choral  the  master  uses  two  portions  of 
accompanying  matter :  that   is,  to   the  first  line 


the  voices  sing  the  ^^suscepii  Israel  puerum  suum," 
and  to  the  second  line  the  "recordatus  misericor- 
dia;."  Both  divisions  of  the  text,  again,  find 
their  peculiar  musical  treatment.  The  motive  to 
"suscepit  Israel  puerum  suum"  is  employed  direct- 
ly and  in  the  inverted  form,  a  mode  of  represen- 
tation which  answers  characteristically  enough 
to  the  helping  hand  of  the  Lord ;  the  "recordatus 
mhericordim,"  on  the  contrary,  develops  itself 
without  the  use  of  such  artistic  means,  and  so  all 
the  more  eflfectually  glorifies  the  eternal  mercy 
and  compassion. 

Although  the  voice  parts  in  their  circling 
movements  sometimes  cut  across  each  other,  yet 
these  momentary  hardnesses  are  always  mitiga- 
ted by  the  independent  individual  movement  of 
each  part,  and  rather  serve  to  lend  to  the  whole 
piece  a  certain  extraordinary  and  mystical  stamp. 
And  this  may  have  been  precisely  Bach's  inten- 
tion. The  union  of  just  those  words,  which  de- 
scribe the  redeeming  mercy  of  the  Lord  towards 
his  servant  Israel,  with  the  venerable  tones  of 
the  old  Magnificat  or  (in  the  sense  of  the  Church) 
the  still  more  significant  Benedictio,  is  surely  not 
an  accidental  one  and  points  to  such  a  conception. 
If  now  we  direct  attention  to  the  contrast  of  this 
number  to  the  Chorus:  "Omnes  generniiones,"  if 
we  point  out  how  in  the  two  Christianity  is  first 
presented  in  its  world-disturbing  and  then  in  its 
world-redeeming  aspect,  we  thereby  gain  a  new 
point  of  view,  which  shows  Bach's  immeasurable 
greatness  in  the  clearest  light. 

The  form  and  substance  of  the  piece  just 
analyzed  have  reminded  us  repeatedly  of  those 
imperishable  words  of  Luther,  which  have  such 
convincing  efiicacy  because  they  proceeded  from 
the  deepest  insight.     He  says  : 

"Where  the  natural  Musica  is  sharpened  and 
polished  by  Art,  there  we  first  see  and  recognize 
with  wonder  the  great  and  perfect  wisdom  of 
God  in  this  wondrous  work  of  his  called  Music, 
in  which  this  above  all  is  strange  and  wonderful : 
that  one  voice  sings  the  mere  tune,  along  with 
which  three,  four  or  five  other  parts  are  sung, 
which  as  it  were  with  jubilation  playing  and 
springing  around  the  said  mere  melody ,in  all  sorts 
of  ways  and  sound,  do  marvellously  embellish  and 
adorn  the  same,  and  lead  off  as  it  were  a  heavenly 
dance,  meeting  each  other  friendlily  and  fondly 
hugging  and  embracing." 

Powerfully  confirming  what  precedes,  there 
now  sets  in  a  Chorus,  in  D  major,  alia  lireve,io  the 
words  :  "Sicui  locutus  est  ad  patres  nostras,  Abra- 
ham et  semini  ejv^  in  secula" >(As  he  spake  to  our 
fathers,  to  Abraham,  and  to  his  seed  forever^. 
Suitably  to  its  contents,  this  text  is  used  for  a 
vocal  fugue,  energetically  supported  by  the 
Basso  Continuo  and  the  Organ.  That  Bach  is 
the  unrivalled  master  in  the  fugue  form,  is  uni- 
versally agreed.  And  so  here  too  he  solves  his 
problem  with  a  playful  ease  and  perfect  skill. 
To  the  marrowy  main  theme :  "sicut  locutus  est 
ad  patres  nostras"  are  one  by  one  added  various 
secondary  motives,  the  first  with  the  words : 
"Abraham  et  semini  e/'us,"  the  second  with:  "sicut 
locutus  est,"  and  the  third  with  :  "in  secula,"  which 
all  unite  together  at  the  last  entrance  but  one  of 
the  theme  in  the  bass.  The  significant  harmony 
of  word  and  tone  needs  scarcely  to  be  mentioned. 

Bach's  fugues  are  commonly  written  in  a  Coun- 
terpoint of  as  many  kinds  as  there  are  voice  parts 
employed.  By  an  apt  inversion  of  these  the  mas- 
ter with  the  simplest   means  often   reaches  the 


greatest  effects.  In  general  he  works  out  his 
main  theme  in  three,  four  or  five  parts,  and  gives 
to  each  single  part  a  character  as  independent 
and  as  individual  as  possible :  this  material,  al- 
most exclusively,  is  discussed  throughout  the  fur- 
ther course  of  the  movement.  Accordingly  one 
might  believe  that  here,  after  all,  the  mechanical 
prevailed  rather  than  the  organic.  Up  to  a  cer- 
tain point  this  may  be  admitted  ;  but  then  we 
must  not  overlook  the  way  in  which  Bach  knows 
how  to  invent  his  themes;  he  breathes  into  them 
such  an  elastic  energy,  that  in  all  positions  and 
relations  they  appear  always  fresh  and  now. 

Towards  the  end  our  fugue  moulds  itself  some- 
what freely,  and  thus  admirably  prepares  the 
character  of  the  concluding  number. 


Leopold  de  Meyer. 

A    REMINISCENCE. 

Twenty-two  years  !  Much  is  changed  in  that 
time.  Especially  in  the  Art  enthusiasms  of  a 
young  people  only  beginning  to  become  artistic. 
In  music  it  is  curious  (in  one  sense  sad,  but  in  a 
better  sense  encouraging)  to  compare  the  present 
lukewarm  interest  in  brilliant  virtuosos,  with  the 
excitement  which  our  first  visitors  of  that  sort  used 
to  create  before  the  tribe  became  so  very  com- 
mon. Ole  Bull,  for  instance,  and  Leopold  de 
Meyer — what  a  romantic  Boanerges  each  was  in 
his  way,  before  we  knew  too  much  for  miracles  ! 
The  latter  has  suddenly  re-appeared  in  New 
York ,  has  been  playing  in  several  concerts,  and 
the  newspaper  critics  find  him  as  rare  a  player 
and  of  as  strong  a  magnetism  as  ever.  Perhaps ! 
But  it  is  that  whole  kind  of  thing  that  fades  out 
with  such  sure  fatality.  Who  cares  now  for  the 
showy  Fantasias,  the  "Marches  Marocaines,"  kc, 
however  wonderful  in  execution,  when  he  can 
listen,  even  here  in  little  Boston,  to  the  finest 
and  the  rarest  that  there  is  in  the  classics  of  pi- 
ano-forte genius,  with  half-a-dozen  capital  pian- 
ists for  interpreters  ? 

There  certainly  was  something  remarkable  in 
the  playing  of  De  Meyerj  and  we  are  tempted 
to  look  back  22  years  and  recall  part  of  our  rec- 
ord of  a  memorable  evening.  It  was  long  before 
Thalberg  or  Jaell,  or  Ilatton,  or  any  of  the  fa- 
mous ones  had  come  ;  and  it  was  when  the  mod- 
ern virtuoso  compositions,  the  Thalberg  Fanta- 
sias, &c.,  were  comparatively  new  to  us  and 
bound  to  have  their  run. 

The  wonderful  pianist  had  no  sooner  established 
himself  in  commodious  and  elegant  quarters  in  Bos- 
ton, than  tlie  musical  conoscenti  were  bidden  to  his 
rooms  to  have  a  preliminary  taste  of  his  quality. 
Some  forty  gentlemen  were  assembled,  musical  pro- 
fessors, critics,  dilettanti,  editors,  in  short  the  nucleus 
whose  opinion  is  fame  with  our  little  musical  world. 
With  what  feelings  we  went,  may  be  judged  from  the 
views  we  have  lately  expressed  respecting  the  whole 
modern  tendency  of  music.  The  deepest  in  music 
we  knew  to  be  not  of  the  order  which  makes  triumphal 
processions  through  the  world.  Its  true  Holy  Land 
lies  quietly  remote  from  these  thronged  public  routes, 
its  miracles  are  far  less  dazzling,  its  celebrities  pro- 
videntially reserved.  Bach  and  Beethoven  never  had 
the  success  of  these  cosmopolitans  !  they  were  too 
deeply  engaged.  We  went  prepared  to  be  astonished 
and  delighted,  to  hear  something  which  might  com- 
pare with  Liszt  and  Thalberg  in  point  of  execution, 
though  not  perhaps  in  deeper  qualities.  We  were 
not  disappointed. 

The  genial,  hearty  manners  of  the  man  established 
ai  once  a  most  free  and  familiar  relation  between  him 
and  his  guests.  Hospitality  and  comfort  did  away  with 
all  stiffness,  and  created  that  happy  harmony  of  cir- 
cumstances in  which  every  mind  flings  itself  into  its 
own  easiest  musical  attitude^so  that  there  is  no  gene 
and  nothing  lost ;  for  every  man  must  cease  to  be  a 
critic,  and  forget  that  he  has  any  character  to  stand 
upon,  and  listen  like  a  careless,  all-accepting  child. 
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or  music  will  turn  away  lier  glowing  face  from  him. 
Thus  sure  of  us,  he  seated  himself  at  his  grand  Erard 
piano  in  the  middle  of  his  company.  A  picture  of 
that  group  would  form  no  unworthy  addition  to  the 
en!;raving3  of  similar  scenes  in  the  gilt-edged  bio- 
graphy, yith  wliich  his  London  admirers  have  fur- 
nished him  as  an  introduction  to  our  shores.  To  be 
^re,  there  were  no  crowned  heads  in  the  circle,  except 
some  for  whom,  we  trust,  there  are  crowns  laid  up  in 
heaven  ;  but  there  were  many  marked  individualities, 
harmonized  by  the  common  sentiment  of  the  occasion  ; 
there  were  experienced  musicians,  and  younger  aspi- 
rants for  the  honors  of  virtuosodom.trembling  between 
hope  of  learning  and  fear  of  discouragement  from 
what  they  were  about  to  hear ;  there  were  retired, 
eccentric  enthusiasts,  and  professional  advertisers  of 
prodigies  ;  and  there  were  older  heads  of  small  cre- 
dulity about  things  loudly  trumpeted,  pledged  like 
ourselves  to  the  older  faith  in  music,  who  seated 
themselves  with  as  firm  a  determination  of  resistance 
as  the  softly  cushioned  sofas  would  allow ;  we  could 
smile  at  them  inwardly  ;  for,  in  spite  of  our  essays 
above  alluded  to,  we  had  contrived,  by  a  little  reflec- 
tion, as  well  as  by  a  certain  catholicity  of  nature,  to 
rid  ourselves  of  all  that,  and  were  in  a  mood  to  enjoy 
him  and  follow  him  as  far  as  he  would  let  us. 

He  is  a  short,  stout,  jovial,  healthy  looking  man,  of 
light,  flying  hair,  and  full,  blue  German  eyes.  He 
congratulates  himself  on  his  advantage  in  being  the 
only  one  of  the  great  pianists  who  is  fat ;  this  enables 
him  to  bear  the  immense  amount  of  physical  exertion 
and  nervous  excitement,  which  is  the  greatest  wonder 
about  his  playing.  Indeed  his  physique  is  extraor- 
dinary ;  he  is  himself  a  Grand  Piano,  and  can  stand 
any  amount  of  violent  vibration  without  any  symp- 
tom of  exhaustion.  He  has  nerves  equal  to  all  the 
will  and  passion  there  are  in  him  ;  he  can  safely  dare 
to  do  all  that  he  can  do,  the  want  of  which  condition 
seems  to  be  all  that  prevents  many  from  doing  great 
things.  What  more  would  smothered  genius  ask  for 
than  to  have  his  nerves  'i 

He  began.  A  soft  trill  in  the  highest  octave,  ac- 
companied with  the  most  delicate  pianissimo  runs, 
continuous,  clear,  cool,  liquid,  and  distinct,  as  so 
many  little  mingled  rills  of  water ;  nature  herself 
could  not  satisfy  the  sense  more  perfectly  ;  we  were 
children  with  delight.  By  degrees  he  passed  into 
some  quaint,  lively|Rnssian  airs.one  of  which  acquired 
a  movement  not  nnlike  the  Galop  Chromaiique  of 
Liszt :  wonderful  variations  succeeded,  with  a  con- 
stant accession  of  new  force,  till  he  smote  the  keys 
with  superhuman  energy,  bringing  out  such  a  breadth 
of  harmony,  that  not  inaptly  has  it  been  said  that  he 
"tears  up  great  masses  of  chords  by  the  roots  and 
flings  them  about  with  a  furious  joy."  The  workings 
of  his  countenance  grew  intense,  every  muscle  seem- 
ed to  protrude,  and  the  brow  almost  to  lift  itself  off 
the  head ;  his  whole  body  played,  he  would  straighten 
back  and  look  round  in  triumph  upon  his  audience  ; 
he  would  rise  from  his  seat  as  if  upon  a  race-horse  ; 
and  finally,  with  the  whole  instrument  vibrating  like 
twenty,  he  sprang  up  into  the  arms,  as  it  were,  of  the 
audience,  laughing  and  shouting,  with  as  much  de- 
light as  any  of  them,  at  the  admirable  thing  which 
had  been  accomplished.  Criticism  was  put  to  flight ; 
the  resisting  gentlemen  were  taken  off  their  feet,  and 
there  seemed  a  general  impulse  to  fling  their  arms 
about  each  others'  necks,  as  in  Schiller's  Hymn  to 
Joy.  Joy,  indeed,  was  the  sentiment  of  it;  besides 
that,  it  had  little  other ;  it  was  the  prfeect  gratification 
of  the  senses,  and  seemed  to  do  one  a  physic.il  good. 
No  one  stopped  to  consider  that  it  was  not  the  deepest 
sphere  of  musical  expression ;  to  regret  any  other 
sentiment  would  have  been  sheer  pedantry.  Enough 
that  men,  cold,  stiflf,  conventional  men,  were  surprised 
into  joyous  intimacy  by  the  naturalness  of  the  thing. 
He  is  the  only  musician  who  ever  made  us  think  of 
Handel,  not  for  religious  grandeur,  of  course,  but  for 
infallible  health  and  power. 

The  next  piece  was  a  "Fantasie  on  the  drinking 
song  from  Lucrezia  Borgia,"  in  style  his  own  as 
before,  only  with  still  greater  contrasts,  if  possible,  of 
passages  of  unimaginable  delicacy  with  others  of 
tremendous  weight,  and  with  yet  more  uncontainable 
raptures  on  the  part  of  the  hearers.  His  face  after 
one  of  these  exertions  looks  electric,  as  if  you  could 
not  approach  him  without  getting  a  shock.  Then  he 
sported  with  our  Yankee  "National  Airs,"  which 
had  the  freshness  of  new  musical  curiosities  to  /mn,and 
furnished  theme  enough  for  some  very  magical 
capriccii.  The  Overture  to  William  Tell  opened 
under  his  hands  into  a  grand  descriptive  orchestral 
performance.  ■  Then  came  his  famous  "ilarche 
Marocaine,"  one  of  his  most  original  compositions, 
and  a  work,  though  simple  and  plain  in  its  construc- 
tion, yet  of  a  breadth  and  fire  entirely  irresistible. 

Bttt  the  master  piece  of  the  evening  began  with  a 
Eugue,  in  which  he  twisted  together  a  subject  from 
Each  with  one  from  Handel,  (so  some  of  tlie  excited 


old  boys  told  us)  and  then  wrought  the  whole 
out  in  the  extreme  of  the  modern  style ;  it 
was  an  odd  marriage  of  opposite  extremes  j  exceed- 
ingly complicated,  yet  every  theme  and  every  note 
admirably  distinct  and  individual ;  and  altogether  a 
feat  which  we  could  scarce  credit  on  the  testimony  of 
out  eyes  and  ears.  This  was  truly  great  [%  1867] 
music,  and  converted  the  experienced  and  cautious 
judges. 

We  describe  the  experience  of  that  evening  simply 
as  it  was.  We  attempt  no  criticism  ;  we  venture  no 
conjectures  as  to  how  De  Meyer  may  compare  with 
Liszt  or  Thalberg  ;  we  care  not  to  settle  his  rank  as 
a  composer  or  performer.  Whatever  his  sphere  may 
be,  he  exerts  the  power  of  genius  in  that  sphere,  and 
therefore  must  be  in  hai'mony  with  true  genius  in  all 
spheres.  A  certain  air  of  vanity  about  him  we  can 
readily  forgive  ;  he  accepts  the  fashions  of  the  times, 
and  frankly  shows  it.  But  that  his  music  is  a  genuine 
thing,  and  that  his  skill  quite  distances  all  that  we 
have  heard,  is  undeniable. 

—  That  was  in  November,  1845  ;  but  now  ? — Will 
it  be :  "Look  here  upon  this  picture,  and  on  this  V 


Concerts. 

We  have  had  a  few  scattering  concerts,  but  as  yet 
no  real  opening  of  the  musical  season  in  a  large  ar- 
tistic sense.  Any  stray  opportunity,  however,  is 
seized  upon  by  the  newspapers  to  drag  out  that  pet 
big  gun  of  their  vocabulary,  the  word  "inaugurate." 
So  often  has  this  word  been  applied  of  late  to  things 
whose  beginning  is  their  end,  things  which  do  not 
go  on,  and  therefore  have  no  "season,"  also  to  things 
very  trivial,  that  "inaugurate"  has  become  degraded 
into  the  flash  dialect ;  as  now  commonly  used,  it  is 
a  mere  vulgarism  for  the  honest  word  begin. 

The  Music  Hall  concert  of  the  Mendelssohn 
Q01NTETTE  Club,  on  the  30th  ult.,  was  properly 
the  prologue  and  show  card  to  their  "starring"  tour 
Westward.  It  drew  out  a  great  crowd,  which  could 
be  reported,  and  a  host  of  flattering  notices  and  bon 
voyages,  which  could  be  quoted  in  the  multiplying 
mirror  of  Advertisement  and  flashed  all  over  the 
said  West :  for  has  not  the  Club  taken  unto  itself  a 
cunning  operator  in  that  art,  one  of  those  nondes- 
cript products  of  ft  commercial  civilization,  called  a 
"musical  agent"  ? — Well,  if  they  will  only  play  their 
best  music  out  there,  perhaps  the  West,  the  Club  it- 
self, and  Art  may  be  the  gainers  ;  we  sincerely  hope 
so. 

The  concert   w.a8   in   many  respects   a  good  one, 
though  of  course  not  so  enjoyable  to  a   really  musi- 
cal audience  i^^  one  of  their  quiet,  choice  little  classi- 
cal evenings  at  Chickering's.     There  was,  however, 
much  more  of  the  classical  than  of  the  other  kind  in 
the  programme,  which  was  as  follows  : 
Nonetto.     First  movement  in  F,  op  31...   .Louis  Spohr. 
For  Violin, 'Cello,  Baas,  Flute,  Oboe,  Clarinet,   Bas- 
soon and  Horn. 

Vocal  Quartet  from  "Fidelio" Beethoven. 

Mi-s.  Smith,  Miss  Ryan.  Mr.  Jaa.  Whitney  and  M.  W. 
Whitney . 

Concerto  for  Flute Briccialdl. 

Edward  RV  Heindl. 

Song,  "The  Tear. " Stigelli. 

Miss  Ryan. 

Grand  Septet  in  D  minor,  op.  74 TTummel. 

For  Pinno,  Viola,  'Cello,  Bass,  Oboe.  Horn  and  Bassoon. 
Piano  part  played  by  Mr.    Carlyle  Petersilea. 
Scene. — Prayer  and  Barcarolle  from  the  "North  Star." 

Meyerbeer. 
Mrs.  Smith. 
Fantaisie  for  Violoncello.     "Souvenir  de  Halevy . " 

Seligmann. 
Wulf  Fries. 

Vocal  Quartets Mendelssohn. 

Mrs   Smith,  Miss  Ryan  and  Messrs.  Whitney. 
Adagio  and  Finale,  from  the  Nonetto,  by Spohr. 

The  large  instrumental  pieces  filled  the  Hall  bet- 
ter than  we  could  have  expected,  and  yet  they  suf- 
fered somewhat.  The  impression  of  the  Nonetto 
was  injured,  too,  by  separating  the  movements  so 
widely  ;  and  in  the  first  movement  it  was  some  time 
before  the  instruments  got  warmed  together  into 
sympathetic  tune.  Otherwise,  it  went  remarkably 
well,  and  the  composition  proved  to  us  one  of  the 
most  interesting  that  we  have  heard  by  Spohr;  the 
themes  marrowy  and  concise  for  him,  and  worked  up 
closely,  with  great  economy  of  means,  and  at  the 
same  time  clearly ;  it  seemed  in  a  healthier  tone, 
with  less  of  dogday  lassitude  than  we  are  apt  to  feel 


with  that  composer. — The  Hummel  Septet  is  an  un- 
failing favorite  here  ever  since  young  Perabo  played 
it  in  the  Symphony  Concerts  two  years  ago.  Mr. 
Petersilea  played  it  clearly,  firmly,  brilliantly, 
but  the  accompaniment  was  not  altogether  felicitous. 
We  were  sorry  that  WcLF  Fries  had  chosen  so 
weak  and  stale  a  theme  for  his  'cello  solo  ;  such  fine 
art  and  feeling  as  his  seemed  wasted  on  such  a  show- 
piece, skilful  as  the  execution  was.  Mr.  Heindl  is 
a  new  member  of  the  Club,  and  little  as  we  regret 
that  the  day  for  flute  solos  has  gone  by,  we  did  en- 
joy his  admirably  perfect  execution  ;  all  thought  of 
difficulty  and  short-comings,  waste  of  breath,  &c., 
was  for  once  forgotten  ;  it  was  all  clear,  solid  tone  ; 
the  low  tones  as  beautiful  as  the  high  ;  connection 
and  phrasing  perfect;  light  and  shade,  and  a  pervad- 
ing good  taste  made  the  profusion  of  swift  execution 
unobtrusive  ;  nor  do  we  remember  to  have  heard  a 
flute  sing  a  simple  melody  more  purely.  Mrs. 
Smith  and  Miss  Ryan  sang  their  solos  remarkably 
well ;  the  former  has  acquired  great  ease  and  purity 
of  florid  vocalization.  But  what  we  found  most  en- 
joyable in  the  concert,  what  told  best  there,  was  the 
Vocal  Quartets.  The  wonderful  one  from  Fidelia 
was  truly  well  sung,  and  the  mysterious,  complex 
accompaniment  well  supplied  by  quartet  of  strings, 
reeds,  horn,  &c.  And  the  two  Mendelssohn  four- 
part  songs,  even  the  familiar  "Nightingale,"  were 
fresh  and  inspiring. 

Here  is  a  programme  of  Catholic  music,  originally 
performed  at  the  laying  of  the  corner  stone  for  a  Ca- 
thedral here,  but  repeated  last  Sunday  evening  in 
the  Music  Hall,  by  the  combined  Catholic  Choirs  of 
Boston  and  vicinity,  assisted  by  the  Sermania  Band. 

Introductory — Organ 

Mr.  J.  H.  Wilcox. 

Prelude,  No.  1. — "Harmoniemusik." 

Hymn — "Ccfilestis  Urbs,"  Jerusalem 

Salve  Uegina,  Tenor  Solo J.  H.  Willcox' 

Mr.  J.  H.  Farley.   . 

a.  Hosanna,  from  Mass:  0  Regem  Coeli.Band,  .Palestrina. 

b.  Antiphon,  "Signum  Salutis  Pone" 

a.  Prayer,  Althorn  Solo  by  Ch.   Eicbler Beethoven. 

b.  Antiphon,  "Mane  Surgens,  Jacob" Bach. 

Ave  Maria.  Cornet  &"olo  by  Mr.  Henry  Brown 

a    Antiphon,  "O  Quam    Metuendus" 

b.  Antiphon,   "Pax  Aeterna" Spohr. 

Offertoire  for  Organ Battiste. 

Prelude,  No.  2,  "Harmoniemusik" 

a.  Antiphon,  "Bene  Fundata "...'.Bach'. 

b.  Hymn.  "O  Sanctissima" Gordigianni. 

Am  Charfreytage,  Band F.  Schneider. 

Hymn,  "Veni  Creator" Bach. 

Ruhe  Sanft,  {Sweet  Rest) Hammer. 

Quartet  for  Instruments. 

Te  Deum,  German  Hymn 

Irish  National  Air *...'.!!.* 

Mk.  J.  Falicenstin  conducted  the  whole,  and 
many  of  the  pieces  were  understood  to  be  of  his  own 
composition.  Without  striking  ideas,  these  were  yet 
interesting,  musici.nnlike  in  their  quite  contrapuntal 
structure,  and  well  instrumented.  We  speak  parti- 
cularly of  those  two  Preludes  of  Harmonie-miisik," 
as  the  Germans  call  music  for  bands  of  wind  instru- 
ments. Some  of  the  hymns  and  other  choruses, 
mostly  short,  were  also  quite  efl'ective;  others  com- 
monpiace  and  formal,  belonging  we  suppose  to  the 
routine  of  Church  service.  We  are  disposed  to  put 
an  interrogation  mark. after  the  name  Bach  in  one  or 
two  places  there  ;  but  have  not  time  to  investigate  the 
matter.  The  Palestrina  piece,  by  the  band,  was 
solemn  and  edifying.  The  chorus  singing,  by  near 
200  voices,  was  some  of  the  best  that  we  have  heard 
for  many  a  day.  We  are  sorry  we  have  not  room  to 
say  all  the  good  we  might  of  the  solos. 

SYMPnONT  Concerts  of  the  Harvard  Musical 
Association.  The  sale  of  season  tickets  will  begin  at 
the  Music  Hall  on  Monday  morning,  at  9  o'clock. 

Mr.  Peck,  of  the  Music  Hall,  announces  to  his 
friends  a  Concert  for  Sunday  evening,  Oct.  20,  when 
Mrs.  Jenny  Kempton  will  give  us  a  first  taste  of 
her  rich  and  now  highly  cultivated  Contralto,  smce 
her  return  from  Europe.  Carl  Eosa,  Sig.  Fer- 
RANTi,  Messrs.  Lang,  Thater,  and  others  will 
assist. 

Miss  Adelaide  PHiLLTpps,with  Camilla  UkroJ 
will  give  a  concert  in  the  Music  Hall  on  the  26th 
inst. 

Mr.  Harrison's  Parepa-Rosa  troupe,  strengthen- 
ed by  Leopold  de  Meyer,  are  to  open  here  on  the 
4th  of  November. 

The  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  .ire  rehearsing 
"Samson." 
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Lobe's  Catechism  of  Music.  Translated  by  Fanny 
Raymond  Rittee.  New  York :  Schuberth  & 
Co  ) 

Lobe,  as  a  writer  on  musical  composition  and 
testhetics,  is  widely  known  and  admired,  bat  he  de- 
serves especial  commendation  for  the  clear  and  com- 
plete manner  in  which  he  has  performed  the  difficult 
task  of  arranging  the  subject  matter  of  this  "Cate- 
chism." We  do  not  know  of  any  work,  which,  in  an 
equally  small  space,  explains  the  elements  of  music 
to  the  student  in  so  comprehensive  and  satisfactory  a 
manner  as  this.  Of  the  merits  of  the  translation  we 
need  not  speak  ;  Madame  Ritter's  name  is  a  suffi- 
cient guaranty  that  her  task  has  been  performed  with 
correctness,  good  taste,  and  musical  understanding. 
We  regret  that  the  little  work  has  not  been  more  cor- 
rectly printed  ;  even  on  the  title-page  we  find  "Brod- 
way"  for  "Broadway."  A  more  carefully  revised 
edition  should  be  issued  by  the  publisher.  t- 

Lowell,  Mass. — The  Citizen  has  the  following 
item  : 

Vocal  Music  in  the  Public  Schools. — The 
committee  on  music  presented  a  communication  ex- 
pressinij  their  gratification  at  the  success  attending 
the  introduction  of  music  in  the  public  schools,  and 
also  introduced  an  order,  which  was  adopted,  provid- 
ing that  they  be  empowered  to  purchase  pianos  for 
use  in  each  of  the  Grammar  schools. 

New  YoTiK.  Ertiani,  Lucia,  Othello,  and  the  Hu- 
guenots, are  tlie  operas  for  the  week.  Maretzek's  first 
novelty  for  the  season  will  be  Don  Bucefalo.  by  Cag- 
noni,  and  is  to  be  produced  soon. 

The  first  public  rehearsal  of  the  Philharmonic  So- 
ciety will  be  given  at  the  New  York  Academy  on 
October  25th.  The  Society  has  just  elected  its  offi- 
cers for  the  year :  President,  Professor  and  Doctor 
R.  Oirden  Doremus  ;  Vice  President,  U.  C.  Hill  ; 
Conductor,  Carl  Bergmann. 

The  Philharmonic  Society  of  Brooklyn  announces 
its  first  rehearsal  for  Wednesday,  October  23d.  The 
first  concert  will  take  place  on  November  6th.  The 
pieces  to  be  performed  are  Beethoven's  fifth  sympho- 
ny, op.  67, in  C  minor;  Berlioz's  overture  "Benvenu- 
to  Cellini  ;"  theme  and  variations  "Austrian  National 
Hymn"  (for  string  orchestra),  Haydn  ;  and  Mendels- 
sohn's "'Trumpet  Overture. "  Mr.  Theodore  Thom- 
as is  engaged  as  conductor  for  the  season. 

The  St.  Louis  Philharmonic  Society  is  re-organ- 
ized for  the  winter  season,  under  a  new  leader,  Mr. 
Egmont  Frechlich.  The  first  concert  was  announced 
for  Thursday. 

The  French  Opera  has  taken  a  firm  hold  on  the 
afi"ections  of  the  New  Yorkers,  and  is  doing  a  much 
better  business  than  Maretzek's  Italian  Company. 
Offenbach's  opera, "£a  Grande  Duchess  de  Gerohtein," 
excites  frenzies  of  delight  at  each  performance,  by  the 
lively  nature  of  the  music,  the  excellent  singing,  and 
the  inimitable  humor  of  the  acting. 

La  Grange  and  Brignoli  appeared  at  the  Academy  of 
Music  in  Pittsburg,  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  in 
the  Operas  of  "  The  Barber  of  Seville"  and  "Don  Pas- 
quale."  The  remaining  members  of  the  troupe  are 
Susini,  Maria  and  Sarti. 

A  complimentary  benefit  was  tendered,  on 
Tuesday  evening,  to  Miss  Caroline  Bichings,  at  the 
National  Theatre,  Washington,  where  she  has  been 
meeting  with  the  most  flattering  encouragement. 
Benedict's  Opera,  "The  Lilly  of  Rillarney ,"  was  pro- 
duced on  Wednesday  by  the  company,  for  the  first 
time  in  this  country. 

Beethoven.  The  following  brief  recognition  of 
our  old  friend  and  fellow  worker's  good  works,  found 
in  the  Church  Choirmaster  and  Organist  (London), 
will  gratify  our  readers. 

Chronologisches  Verzeichniss  der    TVerke  Ludwig  van 
Beethovens.    Von  Alexander  W.  Thatek.  Ber- 
lin .  Ferdinand  Schneider. 
Ludwig  van  Beethovens   Lehen.      Von    Alexander 
WiiEELOCK  Thater.     Nach  dem  Original  Man- 
uscript  Deiitsch   bearboitet.     Erstcr  Band.     Ber- 
lin :  1866,  Ferdinand  Schneider. 
Mr.  Thayer's  interesting  and   valuable  chronologi- 
cal catalogue  of  the  works  of  Beethoven,  so  frequent- 
ly of  late  laid  under  contribution    by  the  authors  of 
the  analytical  programme  of  the  "Monday  Popular" 
and  Crystal  Palace  Concerts,  has  at  length  been  fol- 
lowed by  the  issue  of  the  first  instalment  of  liis  long- 
promised  Life  of  Beethoven.    As  has   seldom  hap- 


pened in  the  case  of  a  new  work,  this  has  appeared 
in  the  form  of  a  German  translation  of  the  original 
English  manuscript.  The  impossibility  of  personal- 
ly superintending  the  publication  of  his  work  in  Eng- 
lish, and  in  his  own  country,  suggested  this  unusual 
course  to-the  author,  to  whom  the  alternative  must 
have  been  the  relinquishment  of  the  post  he  holds  as 
American  Consul  at  Trieste.  Disappointing  as  this 
course  must  be  to  many  Englishmen,  the  work,  when 
it  appears  in  English,  will  doubtless  be  all  the  more 
perfect  for  the  fact  of  its  having  been  preceded  by  the 
German  edition,  the  publication  of  which,  Mr. 
Thayer  expresses  a  hope,  will,  by  inviting  criticism, 
not  only  enable  him  to  substantiate  the  truth  of 
doubtful  points,  but  provide  him  with  additional 
particulars.  From  the  enthusiastic  and  conscientious 
manner  in  which,  as  is  well  known  to  those  who  are 
most  interested  in  the  matter,  the  accomplished 
American  amateur  has  for  the  last  sixteen  or  seven- 
teen years  devoted  himself  to  collecting  materials  for 
a  biography  of  the  great  German  composer,  it  is  easy 
to  believe  that  in  his  book  he  asserts  nothing  as  a 
fact,  the  truth  of  which  he  is  not  able  to  verify.  Ow- 
ing to  the  incompleteness  and  the  unreliable  charac- 
ter of  all  the  existing  biographies  of  Beethoven,  just 
such  a  work  as  Mr.  Thayer's  promises  to  be  when 
completed  was  most  needed.  Its  early  completion, 
and  its  appearance  in  English,  are  therefore  much  to 
be  wished  for.  Only  a  small  portion  of  Beethoven's 
remarkable  career  is  disposed  of  in  this  first  volume  : 
as  far  as  it  goes,  this  is  vividly  depicted,  with  the  ut- 
most minuteness,  in  a  plain,  straightforward,  and 
most  interesting  manner. 

English  and  French  Musical  Taste. — In 
nothing  is  the  inherent  difference  between  the  French 
and  the  English  character  more  striking  than  in  their 
musical  tastes.  The  music  of  all  nations  which  have 
produced  music  worth  preserving  is  acclimatized  with 
us,  and  we  certainly  exhibit  no  special  preference  for 
the  works  of  our  native  composers.  At  the  same 
time,  the  national  taste  inclines  very  decidedly  to  the 
music  of  Germany  rather  than  to  that  of  Italy.  The 
fashionable  world  loves  Italian  music,  but  the  heart 
of  the  nation  is  with  the  Germans,  from  Handel  to 
Mendelssohn  and  Schubert,  and  in  every  concert  at 
which  the  tastes  of  the  more  intelligent  classes  of 
English  society  are  consulted  the  predominance  of 
German  music  is  almost  universal.  In  France  ev- 
erything is  different.  The  programme  of  the  music 
performed  in  the  Paris  Exhibition  building  on  the 
4th  of  July  was  such  as  would  be  simply  impossible 
in  England.  With  the  exception  of  a  chorus  from 
Judas  Maccabceus,  every  one  of  the  twelve  pieces  to 
be  performed  is  either  the  composition  of  a  French- 
man, or  of  a  German  or  Italian  who  wrote  for  the 
Parisian  stage,  or  who  has  made  Paris  his  permanent 
home.  Gluck  and  Meyerbeer  represent  the  former, 
and  Rossini  the  latter  class  ;  while  the  rest  of  the 
pieces  are  the  work  of  the  native  French  writers — • 
Berlioz,  Auber,  Gounod,  David,  Adolph  Adam  and 
Me'hul.  Of  the  specimens  of  Gluck's  opera8,the  over- 
ture to  Iphigenie  en  Aidide  is  well  chosen  to  represent 
the  orchestral  forms  of  his  day  ;  but  the  short  selection 
from  Armida  is  by  no  means  the  best  that  could  be 
named  for  performance  by  a  monster  band  and  cho- 
rus, being  light  and  airy,  and  full  of  quaint,  old-fash- 
ioned grace.  But  the  performance  of  such  a  thun- 
dering piece  as  the  chorus  of  soldiers  in  i^aiis^,  with 
two  roaring  orchestras,  between  these  two  specimens 
of  antique  music,  and  of  the  rattling  drum-beating 
overture  to  Fra  Diavolo,  immediately  after  the  selec- 
tion from  Armida,  can  have  only  one  result;  that  is, 
to  make  the  music  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  dramatic 
composers  sound  poor,  thin,  and  formal.  Modern 
music  of  all  sorts  is  noisy  enough,  and  often  intoler- 
able with  its  blare  of  brazen  instruments  and  beating 
of  drums  and  cymbals,  and  French  composers  are 
worse  in  this  respect  than  those  of  any  nation.  But 
to  play  these  ear-splitting  crashes  in  contrast  with 
the  purity  and  simplicity  of  Gluck's  orchestration  is 
as  serious  a  mistake  as  was  ever  made  at  an  evening 
concert  at  an  English  provincial  festival  ;  and  more 
than  that  can  scarcely  be  said. — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

Since  the  death  of  the  Prince  Consort,  the  Queen 
has  played  only  sacred  music,  and  that  chiefiy  on  the 
harmonium.  The  eminent  musician  who  taught  her 
this  instrument  is  now  engaged  in  arranging  for  it, 
for  Her  Majesty's  use,  all  the  modern  oratorios  by 
Costa,  Schachner,  &c.  The  arrangements  are  ulti- 
mately to  be  published. — Athencewn. 

The  London  Orchestra  says  :  "The  Americans 
are  to  have  a  great  musical  festival  next  year  in  Bos- 
ton. Several  of  our  oratorio  singers — among  them 
Mme.  Sherrington — have  been  applied  to  by  the  pro- 
jectors, and  it  is  anticipated  that  the  old  country  will 
be  worthily  represented  among  the  principal  artists 
taking  part  in  the  solemnity." 
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Vocal,  with  Piano  Accompanime&t. 

Vocal  Beauties  of  "La  Grande  Dnchesse  de  Ger- 
olstein." 
Say  to  him.     (Dites  lui).     Aria.  35 

Could  I  as  a  soldier  go.      (J'aime  les   mili- 

taires).     Song.  60 

Behold  the  sabre  of  my  father.     (Couplets  du 

Sabre).  30 

Ah!  'tis  a  famous  regiment.      (Ah!  c'est  un 

fameux  regiment).  40 

Come  ye  pretty  maids.     (Waltz  song)..  30 

I  wear  upon  my  heart.  (J'e'  t'ai  sur  mon  coeurj.  35 
Good  night.     Song  and  Chorus.  35 

Advance,  in  maiden  beauty.     (Nous  amenons 

la  jeune  femme).     Chorus.  30 

The  Prince  to  marry  is  inclined.     (Pour 

fepouser  une  princesse).     Song.  35 

And  is  it  trus  7  (Faut  il  que  je  sois  bete.)  30 
La  Grande  Duchesse  la  the  new  sensation  in  the  way 
of  opera.  It  is  by  Offenbach,  and  though  not  pre- 
tending to  stand  among  high-class  musical  dramas,  is 
one  of  the  most  pleasing  of  comic  operas,  and  is  se- 
curing a  great  popularity.  It  is  a  chain  of  pretty  lit- 
tle melodies  from  end  to  end.  Of  the  above,  "Dites 
lui"  is  strangely  beautiful,  and  the  Sabre  song  pecu- 
liar, and  a  gem  of  its  kind.  "Could  I  as  a  soldier  go" 
is  very  easy  and  flowing,  and  the  Waltz  song  capital 
to  dance  by.  "The  Prince  to  marry"  finely  [>ni  rr 
his  dismay  at  the  saucy  article  in  the  "Gazette  de 
Holland,"  and  "Good  night"  is  a  very  sweet  serenade. 
"The  famous  regiment"  is  a  bright,  rattling,  military 
air,  and  the  rest  are  little  piquant  pieces  of  melody. 
Proud  Fontainbleau.     (Foutainblean  foresta). 

Song.  "Don  Carlos."  30 

I  still  can  happy  be.  (Felice  ancor  is  son).  "  35 
And  she  has  loved  me  not.  (Ella  giammi  m'amo).  60 
Come,  love,  come.     (Vien,  ah,  vien.     Song. 

"Leonora."  30 
Thou  recall'st  not.  (Non  rammenti).  Duet.  "  35 
In  the  calmness.     (Nella  calma)     Song- 

"Romeo  and  Juliet."  75 
Six  selections  from  Verdi,  Mercadante  and  Gou- 
nod's newest  works. 
I  wish  I'd  a  string  to  my  bow.  S'g.  11.  S.  Briggs.  30 
Annie  dear.     Song.  M.  Keller.  30 

Grumble,  ble,  growl.     Song.    H.S.Davis.  30 

"Songs  for  the  people." 

Instrumental. 

Galop.  "La  Grande  Duchesse  de  Gerolstein." 

Offenbach.  40 
Polka  Mazurka.        "  "  "  "        40 

Tostee  Polka.  "  "  "  ••        40 

Quadrille.  "  "  "  "        40 

Gems  from  the  new  opera.    Very  bright. 
Romeo  and  Juliet.  Fantasie  de  Salon.      Ketlerer.  SO 
"         "         "         Waltz.  Leonie  Tonel.  30 

Two  brilliant  pieces,   well  worth  playing,  brilliant 
both,  but  in  different  ways,  and  of  medium  difiiculty. 
Valse  de  Concert.     "Sicily."        C.  J.  Hopkins.  1.00 

Great  and  effective.    Somewhat  difficult. 
L'Orage.     (Storm  at  sea).  S.  Synith.  1. 00 

Has  a  distant  resemblance  to  other  storm  pieces 
but  is  very  original  in  its  arrangement,  and  not  very 
difficult. 
Hawthorn  Waltz.  Van  Onchelein.  35 

La  Brillante.     Polka  de  Concert.     H.  F.  Hofer.  60 
Fine  pieces,  by  good  composers. 
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The  "Jupiter"  Symphony  of  Mozart. 

BY   A.    OULIBICHKFF. 

(Translated  ffom  the  German  for  this  JouraalJ. 

We  come  now  to  Mozart's  last  and  most  per- 
fect creations  in  the  Symphony  Isind  :  the  worlia 
in  G  minor  and  in  C.  They  are  almost  twin  sis- 
ters, for  they  were  produced  only  a  month  apart. 
Although  these  sisters  are  incomparably  beauti- 
ful, they  differ  none  the  less  in  features  and  in 
character.  A  dilettante  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury would  have  compared  the  younger  to  Mi- 
nerva, accompanied  by  Apollo  and  the  Muses ; 
and  the  older  to  Venus  weeping  over  the  death 
of  Adonis ;  and  he  would  have  recognized  in  the 
one  all  the  attributes  of  the  heart,  in  the  other 
all  the  gifts  of  the  mind. 

«  »  *  »  * 

The  man  of  all  kinds,  all  expressions,  all  con- 
trasts, has  bequeathed  to  us  a  last  work,  in  which, 
instead  of  the  elegiac  ode  (Symph.  in  G  minor) 
with  its  most  sorrowful  outpourings,  we  find  the 
Dithyramb  raised  to  the  highest  pitch  of  splen- 
dor, of  enthusiasm,  of  sublime  Pindaric  intoxica- 
tion and  bewilderment.  The  Symphony  in  C 
shows  us  what  glorious  inspirations  lifted  Mo- 
zart's soul  from  the  things  of  to-day  to  a  better 
morrow,  in  the  midst  of  the  sorrows  which  he  has 
just  related  to  us  (in  the  G-minor),  sorrows  in- 
separable from  a  doomed  and  already  wavering 
life,  from  which  each  one  of  his  masterworks  took 
away  with  it  a  part,  and  of  which  already  he  be- 
gan to  feel  the  end  so  near. 

One  might  believe  that  the  Symphony  in  C 
had  been  designed  to  glorify  some  extraordinary 
event  in  the  annals  of  the  world,  some  exceed- 
ingly happy  and  ever  to  be  remembered  victory ! 
The  loud  ringing  pomp  of  the  orchestra,  which 
makes  itself  remarked  from  the  ninth  bar  in  all 
its  might,  decidedly  denotes  the  joyfulness  of  vic- 
tory as  the  ground  character  of  the  work ;  but 
the  Theme,  which  precedes  this  outbreak  of  vic- 
torious joy,  is  double.  It  consists  of  a  sort  of 
proclamation  or  fanfare,  upon  which  follows  a 
little  questioning  phrase  in  tied  notes.  That  is 
the  main  thought,  the  fruitful  theme,  which  by 
its  developments  impresses  upon  the  great  jubila- 
tion of  the  Allegro  a  quite  peculiar  stamp  of 
spirituality  and  announces  itself  to  the  soul  as  a 
persistent  striving  after  I  know  not  what  intel- 
lectual heights,  which  the  poet  burns  to  reach, 
but  which  he  only  reaches  toward  the  end  of  the 
Ode.  There  is  nothing  more  majestic  and  more 
splendid  than  the  expansions,  transformations 
and  analyses  of  the  two  fragments  of  the  theme. 
The  one  resounds  like  the  cascade  of  a  forest 
brook,  which  the  echoes  in  multiplied  tones  re- 
peat to  the  mountains ;  the  other  figure,  ever 
pursuing,  under  different  forms,  the  goal  for 
which  it  strives,  now  dives  under  in  the  bass, 
now  floats  aloft  upon  the  melody,  and  now,  gath- 
ered up  in  a  powerful  unisono,  it  mounts  and  ob- 
stinately makes  its  way  through  the  lists  which 
are  firmly  held  by  the  extreme  voices  of  the  or- 
chestra and  supported  by  the  long-drawn  tones 


of  the  trumpets.  An  inexpressible,  sublime  ef- 
fect. The  middle  portion,  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful examples  of  worlced  music,  is  for  the  greater 
part  made  out  of  an  accessory  thought.  This  is 
the  precious,  not  to  be  forgotten  song  of  the  vio- 
lins, with  an  accompaniment  in  pizzicato,  which, 
first  heard  in  the  Dominant,  now  transposed  into 
E-flat  major  and  treated  as  a  subject,  here  fur- 
nishes the  contrapuntal  matter.  Toward  the 
close  this  song  reappears  in  the  Tonic  as  melody 
with  new  charms. 

Andante,  F  major,  3-4  time.  Whether  the 
slow  tempo  follows  a  piece  of  energetic  or  of  sad 
expression,  or  comes  in  after  the  outburst  of  a 
jubilant  enthusiasm,  like  the  first  Allegro  of  our 
Symphony,  it  always  indicates  that  moment  of 
repose,  of  rest,  of  enervation  or  of  intermission, 
which  succeeds  a  spell  of  strong  emotional  activ- 
ity. Here  the  suspension  of  the  Ode,  the  An- 
dante, gives  us  the  image  of  a  tranquil  blissful- 
ness,  the  pure  height  of  enchantment.  The 
theme,  full  of  the  most  ravishing  expression,  and 
as  singable  as  a  piece  written  for  the  voice,  occu- 
pies less  room  than  Mozart  commonly  allows  to 
the  initial  thought,  with  its  modulations,  in  the 
putting  together  of  the  piece ;  and  this  comes 
from  the  superabundance  of  accessory  thoughts, 
the  number  and  the  peculiar  euphony  of  the 
concurring  motives.  This  multitude  of  fine  mel- 
odic details,  mingled  with  long  passages  of  demi- 
semiquavers  and  sextoles,  these  phrases  self-mul- 
tiplied in  all  their  repetitions  and  imitations, 
spread  over  the  piece  a  sort  of  twilight,  while 
the  ear  loses  itself  with  rapture,  as  the  eye  does 
in  a  thicket  which  the  sunbeams  penetrate  per- 
pendicularly, illuminating,  enkindling  and  peo- 
pling it  with  a  thousand  fantastical  forms.  From 
time  to  time,  though,  some  great  opaque  clouds 
obscure  the  blue  of  heaven.  The  soul  feels 
the  sting  of  a  sudden  pain,  painful  syncopations 
trouble  the  harmony,  the  Minor  steps  into  the 
foreground  and  reigns  through  a  succession  of 
short-breathed  and  affrighted  phrases ;  but  these 
vapors  without  water,  these  unsubstantial  shapes 
of  terror,  the  humors  of  a  moody  wind,  vanish  as 
swiftly  as  they  came.  The  sun  prevails  over  all 
these  impotent  half-wills  of  the  foul  weather  ;  his 
radiant  face  reappears  with  the  theme,  and  the 
heart  soars  anew  amid  the  beams  of  unextinguish- 
able  bliss.  Mozart  must  have  been  satisfied 
with  his  Andante  ;  we  too  are  satisfied,  and  very 
much  so  ;  though  candidly  we  must  confess  that 
we  prefer  that  in  the  G-minor  Symphony. 

After  the  composer  has  rested  in  this  sentimen- 
tal meditation,  full  of  charm,  his  fiery  lyrical 
spirit  is  enkindled  anew  and  breaks  forth  with 
impetuous,  lively  humor  in  the  Minuet,  -Allegret- 
to, 3-4,  which  they  commonly  take  Allegro.  It 
is  made  after  the  technical  pattern  of  the  older 
one  in  G  minor,  apart  from  the  difference  of  the 
ideas,  which  is  very  great.  The  same  nimble, 
noisy  motives  fill  the  two  parts  of  the  piece ;  but 
in  the  first  they  are  presented  in  a  simple  melo- 
dy, and  in  the  second,  which  is  much  longer  and 
more  interesting,   the  composer'  has   submitted 


them  to  the  difficult  test  of  wonderful  contrapun- 
tal play,  after  which  comes  a  Cnda  of  the  wind 
instruments,  not  less  wonderful  than  that  in  the 
other  Minuet.  The  Trio  is  a  graceful  prattle, 
cut  short  awhile  by  some  energetic  phrases  in 
the  Minor,  in  which  the  obstinate  tone,  the  E, 
blown  in  the  octave  by  the  trumpets,  produces 
the  finest  effect. 

Who  could  count  the  abominations  which  the 
learned  ones  of  that  day  might  have  found  in  the 
Finale  to  the  Symphony  in  C  ?  How  the  fearful 
fugue  with  four  subjects  must  have  heated  their 
poor  brains  !  This  was  neither  Bach  nor  Han- 
del, it  was  none  of  their  acquaintance  ;  it  was 
Mozart.  Where  could  they  have  found  a 
measure  for  him,  who  had  shattered  their  square 
and  compass  7  Some  of  their  criticisms  have 
come  down  to  us  as  monuments  of  their  confusion; 
some  fragments  which  we  have  cited  elsewhere, 
will  suffice  to  give  an  idea  of  the  difference  be- 
tween the  old  fugue  (strict  and  regular)  and  the 
free  fugue  of  Mozart,' which  does  not  subject  it- 
self to  the  methodical  periods  of  the  class  and 
admits  mixture  of  style.  When  we  spoke  of 
unity  with  variety  as  essential  conditions  of  the 
fugue,  we  recognized  that  variety  involved  two 
principles :  canonical  imitation  and  contrast  of 
melodies.  Bach  had  exhausted  the  first  means  ; 
Mozart  understood  how  to  win  an  advantage 
from  the  second,  which  contributed  more  than 
all  else  to  lend  to  music  a  new  organization. 
Mozart,  who  was  not  a  less  sharp-sighted  canonist 
than  Bach,  but  who  was  far  more  inventive  [?] 
and  incomparably  bolder,  wove  into  the  contra- 
puntal web  melodies  so  different  from  one  anoth- 
er, that  one  hardly  conceives  it  possible  that  they 
could  legitimately  stand  side  by  side ;  and  when 
the  eye  has  finally  convinced  itself,  one  still  asks 
whether  it  can  satisfy  the  ear.  A  pardonable 
doubt,  which  the  execution  soon  turns  to  enthu- 
siasm. This  Finale  consists  of  four  themes,  which 
surely  do  not  look  as  if  they  were  made  to  dwelr 
together.  Let  the  reader  convince  himself: 
No.  1.  No.  2. 


^^^^ 


At  the  end  of  the  piece  the  composer  brings 
them  all  four  forward,  and  the  answer  to  no  one 
of  them  is  wanting.  The  union  of  imitation  and 
contrast  certainly  could  go  no  further. 

With  such  modulation,  full  of  boldness  and  of 
genius  ;  with  such  freedom  of  style,  such  incredi- 
ble power  of  combinations ;  with  themes  so  op- 
posite in  character  and  outline  ;  with  an  orches- 
tral accompaniment,  in  fine,   consisting  of  from 
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fifteen  to  twenty  [?]voice3  and  instrumented  after 
Mozart's  manner,  the  Fufrue  must  naturally  have 
expanded  its  efiects  and  rendered  itself  applica- 
ble far  beyond  the  utmost  limits  ever  dreamed  of 
by  the  contrapuntists  old  and  new.  The  fugue 
is  no  longer  the  mere  abstract  expression  of  some 
sort  of  emotion  ;  it  can  become  picture,  translate 
itself  into  action,  paint  a  battle  or  anything  that 
IS  positive,  without  any  danger  of  falling  into  that 
kind  of  music  which  requires  a  programme. 

To  keep  to  our  example,  what  then  is  the  finale 
to  the  Symphony  in  C,  which  dazzles  those  who 
read  and  makes  the  hearer  dizzy  ?  It  seems  to 
me,  that  this  Allegro  is  the  sequel  to  the  Grave 
(representing  the  emerging  of  Order  out  of 
Chaos)  with  which  "The  Creation"  of  Haydn 
begins.  Light  has  illumined  the  abyss  ;  the  laws 
of  creation  are  in  full  force  ;  suddenly  the  ele- 
ments, indignant  at  the  new  yoke,  attempt  a  gi- 
gantic revolution  to  win  back  the  old  anarchy. 
Fire,  Air,  Earth  and  Water  one  by  one  desert 
their  appointed  places  and  commingle  in  the  vor- 
tex, in  which  the  germinating  Order  seems  to 
sink  forever ;  a  sublime  spectacle  to  contemplate, 
like  every  great  rebellion  of  matter  against  mind, 
its  ruler.  But  this  propensity  to  relapse  into 
chaoB  has  been  forseen  ;  it  serves,  like  order  it- 
self, the  final  ends  of  the  eternal  wisdom.  The 
elemental  forces  may  melt  in  one  inextricable 
mass  (the  fugued  portions  of  the  piece),  but  they 
hear  a  voice  which  calls  to  them  :  "Thus  far  and 
no  farther,"  and  in  a  moment  all  is  disentangled, 
and  the  young  universe  comes  forth  victorious 
and  beautiful  from  the  midst  of  this  frightful  con- 
fusion (the  portions  composed  in  the  melodic 
style  upon  the  same  motives.) 

Here  we  see  the  fugued  style  come  out  from 
the  psychologically  indefinite  and  abstract  ex- 
pression, within  which  it  had  so  far  confined  it- 
self, and  by  its  union  with  the  simple  style,  pro- 
duce splendid  analogies,  to  which  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other  could  have  attained  singly.  In  this 
way  Mozart  seems  to  us  the  last  word  of  the 
Flemish  school,  the  primitive  tendency  of  musical 
Art.  Bach,  who  perfected  the  Fugue,  so  far  as 
it  was  possible  within  the  strict  limits  and  the 
partially  conventional  forms,  which  the  contra- 
puntists of  the  seventeenth  century  had  prescrib- 
ed to  him,  lifted  the  style  to  a  very  lofty  height 
of  grandeur  and  of  science.  Our  hero  enhanced 
this  grandeur  and  this  science  by  the  wonders  of 
his  orchestral  accompaniment  and  by  the  expan- 
sion which  he  gave  to  the  principles  of  contrast. 
He  understood  how  to  make  the  fugue  in  the 
highest  degree  melodious  and  expressive,  while 
he  made  it  free.  The  old  scholastic  mould  broke 
in  pieces  in  his  hands,  and  out  of  its  ruins  sprang 
its  last  and  richest  treasure,  the  queen  of  fugues, 
the  work  of  works,  the  overture  to  Zauberjlote. 

»  *  »  »  We  have  recognized  a  material  anal- 
ogy, in  this  Finale,  with  the  ways  which  Haydn 
bae  adopted  in  the  Introduction  to  the  Creation. 
But  all  musical  resemblances  of  this  sort  necessa- 
rily have  their  roots  in  a  psychological  analogy, 
inasmuch  as  the  phenomena  of  the  soul  always 
find  their  correspondences  in  the  phenomena  of 
the  outward  world ;  accordingly  in  this  Finale 
we  may  find  the  triumph  of  Order  in  the  final  su- 
premacy of  a  thought  that  wavers  for  a  time  amid 
the  many  and  the  formidable  images  besieging  it 
at  once.  From  lyrical  enthusiasm  the  poet  has 
passed  into  the  state  of  ecstacy  and  clairvoyance ; 
what  he  at  first  related,  he  now  sees  ;  his  power 


of  will,  at  first  active  and  full  of  insight,  becomes 
passive  and  mechanical;  he  seems  to  obey  an  in- 
fluence from  without,  which  subjugates,  trans- 
ports him,  surrounds  him  with  vast  illusions  and 
whispers  to  him  words,  of  which  he  is  the  mere 
echo.  The  human  event,  .which  he  has  been 
glorifying,  transforms  itself  into  the  second  siyld 
of  the  poet,  with  the  whole  series  of  causes  that 
have  induced  it,  with  the  whole  chain  of  conse- 
quences that  must  spring  out  of  it;  the  past,  the 
present  and  the  future  appear  to  him  united,  yet 
clearly  distinguishable,  in  this  indivisible  point 
in  which  they  come  in  mutual  contact,  to  repro- 
duce each  other  and  then  die.  The  mind 
yields  itself  to  contemplation  of  the  divine  origin 
and  foreordination  of  events,  of  the  motive 
springs  and  reactions,  offerees  and  counter-forces, 
of  the  cooperation  and  the  conflict  of  sympathet- 
ic and  hostile  influences,  of  the  whole  wonderful 
mechanism,  in  which  at  first  it  is  aware  of  noth- 
ing but  a  vast,  inexplicable  confusion,  resulting 
none  the  less,  according  to  our  first  analogy,  in 
moral  order. 

We  see  that  nothing  yields  itself  to  interpreta- 
tion more  than  the  ideal  meaning  of  pure  music, 
and  especially  the  meaning  of  a  Fugue.  Every 
one  can  explain  it  to  himself  in  his  own  way,  ac- 
cording to  the  idea  or  the  image  which  the  hear- 
ing may  chance  to  awaken  in  him.  But  what- 
ever interpretation  one  may  give  to  the  Finale  of 
our  Symphony,  all  will  agree  in  one  thing :  that 
it  will  dazzle  those  who  see  it  (in  notes),  and 
that  it  must  make  dizzy  those  who  hear  it ;  a 
dizziness  of  wonder  and  enthusiasm.  One  must 
needs  hear  this  music  to  believe  it  possible ;  it 
seems  not  to  be,  if  studied  with  the  eyes. 

An  impartial  but  timid  criticism  might  per- 
haps ask,  whether  Mozart  has  not  misused  his 
genius  in  this  singular  composition,  in  order,  so  to 
say,  to  be  gigantic  and  sublime  ;  whether  we  do 
not  find  in  it  an  excess  of  boldness  and  transport- 
ing power,  an  excess  of  combinations  and  figures, 
of  learned  harmony  and  canon,  a  monstrous 
largeness  in  the  laying  out  of  the  plan  and  de- 
tails of  the  piece,  a  taxing  of  attention  even  to 
weariness,  an  overloading  for  the  ear,  and  now 
and  then  an  obvious  and  culpable  contempt  of 
the  rules  which  still  stand  in  force  ?  The  reader 
may  be  sure  we  would  refuse,with  the  whole  force 
of  our  conviction  and  our  musical  sympathies,  to 
join  in  such  a  judgment.  Does  not  this  mu- 
sic give  one  all  that  he  can  properly  demand  of 
it  ?  Is  it  not  in  fact  an  exaltation  of  the  tripod, 
which  seems  almost  like  delirium,  denoting  a  de- 
gree of  intellectual  clairvoyance  foreign  to  the 
normal  state  of  man  ?  Is  it  not  that  tremendous 
and  eccentric  power  of  thought,  that  shatters  all 
known  forms  of  speech,  to  recombine  them  in 
new  words,  new  constructions,  like  the  things 
themselves  which  the  poet  has  to  say  to  one  ?  Is 
it  not,  in  a  word,  the  Dithyramb  raised  by  music 
to  its  highest  efficacy !  In  our  view  the  Fugue 
in  C  is  the  masterwork  of  Mozart  in  the  Sym- 
phonic kind  and  the  highest  expression  of  the 
kind  itself,  llie  Mgliest  standpoint.  It  is  also  the 
last  eflTort  of  our  hero  in  this  branch  of  Art. 
Since  Mozart  could  no  farther  go,  he  composed 
no  more  Symphonies,  and  left  to  his  followers  the 
glory  of  lifting  this  kind  even  to  the  Drama,  and 
of  characterizing  their  productions  by  descriptive 
titles  which  the  hearers  never  could  have  thought 
of. 

[The  author  here  proceeds  to  show   his  utter 


misappreciation  of  Beethoven,in  which  we  will  not 
follow  him.  ft  is  quite  as  remarkable  as  his  ap- 
preciation of  Mozart,  and  quite  as  blind  as  (hat  is 
(to  borrow  his  own  word)  "clairvoyant." — Ed.] 


The  Welsh  Eisteddfod. 

The  origin  of  the  Eisteddfod,  or  Congress  of  Bards, 
cannot  be  estimated  with  any  dc^-ree  of  certainty. 
The  general  voice  of  the  learned,  however,  places  it 
in  the  time  of  Gruffadd  ah  Cynan,  who  was  famous 
for  encouraging  poetry  and  music.  About  the  year 
1100,  this  Prince  invited  a  number  of  the  most  ac- 
compMshed  musicians  from  Ireland  to  assist  him  in 
forming  a  code  of  laws  for  reforming  the  manners 
and  correcting  the  art  and  practice  of  the  Welsh 
hards,  who,  it  appears,  for  a  lonj;  time  had  indul'_'ed 
in  the  worst  disorders  and  abases.  Prince  Gruflfudd 
was  Irish  by  birth,  and  had  a  natural  leaning  towards 
the  music  of  his  country  ;  but,  as  none  of  the  re- 
mains of  Welsh  melody  can  be  satisfactorily  traced 
to  an  earlier  date  than  his  reign,  and  as  the  24  meas- 
ures of  instrumental  music  conformable  to  tlie  laws 
of  harmony  were  proposed  and  settled  in  a  congress 
at  which  he  presided,  many  writers,  with  some  show 
of  reason,  claim  for  Hibernia  the  merit  of  having  in- 
vented the  moat  ancient  and  beautiful  of  the  tunes  at- 
tributed to  Cambria,  and  of  having  tirst  introduced 
the  art  of  written  music  in  contradistinction  to  that 
of  simple  improvisation.  A  further  coloring  is  giv- 
en to  this  presumption  by  the  strong  resemblance  in 
style  between  the  oldest'Welsh  and  Irish  tunes,  and 
by  the  frequent  employment  of  the  minor  mode  in 
both.  The  question  now  is  impossible  to  decide; 
nor  has  it  any  direct  influence  in  the  establishment  of 
the  Eisteddfod,  which  was  a  triennial  assembly  of  the 
bards  for  regulating  and  amending  the  laws  of  poe- 
try and  music,  conferring  degrees  on  their  professors, 
and  contesting  the  ofBce  of  chief  bard,  the  successful 
candidate  for  which  occupied  the  chair  of  the  Eis- 
teddfod until  one  more  worthy  and  skilful  than  him- 
self should  be  found  to  displace  him.  These  meet- 
ings, in  early  times,  were  held  at  Aberffraw,  tlie  Roy- 
al seat  of  the  Princes  of  North  Wales,  at  Dinevawr, 
the  castle  of  the  Princes  of  South  Wales,  and  at 
Mathraval,  the  residence  of  the  Princes  of  Powis. 
Notice  of  the  Eisteddfod  was  publicly  announced  a 
year  and  n  dav  in  advance.  Twelve  umpires  were 
selected  by  the  candidates.  These  umpires  were 
skilled  in  the  Welsh  tongue,  in  poetry,  music,  and 
heraldrv.  It  was  their  office  to  propose  a  subject  for 
the  bards  to  sing  upon,  in  any  of  the  24  metres, 
satire,  personal  abuse,  and  amatory  effusions  being 
forbidden.  The  bards  were  allowed  a  certain  time 
to  compose  their  poem,  or  piece  of  music,  which  they 
recited  or  executed  in  rotation  before  the  umpires. 
The  unsuccessful  candidates  were  obliged  to  acknowl- 
edge their  defeat  in  writing,  and  to  pay  homage  and 
fees  to  the  victor,  who  was  installed  forthwith  in  the 
chair  of  the  Eisteddfod,  as  supreme  head  of  the  or- 
der. The  personal  attendance  of  the  Prince  at  all 
the  meetings,  and  the  difficult  conditions  imposed 
upon  the  candidates,  rendered  the  bardic  honor  a 
great  distinction.  Before  the  musical  bard  could  rise 
to  be  doctor,  the  highest  rank  attainable,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  study  three  years  as  a  noviciate,  three  .is  a 
graduate,  and" three  as  a  bachelor;  at  the  end  of 
which  period  he  was  stvled  Difgijh  Disrpjbtaidd,  or 
Master  of  Music.  The  fourth  arid  last  degree,  that 
of  Doctor  (Perccrdd  Atliraw),  was  obtained  after 
three  years'  further  application.  A  hard  thus  dis- 
tinguished was  supposed  to  know  40  cwlivm,  4  colovn, 
20  cydgerdd,  4  cadair,  32  caniadnii,  and  4  gostey.  to 
understand  all  the  laws  and  modifications  of  harmo- 
mony,  especially  the  24  measures,  and  to  explain 
them' as  they  were  written  in  the  /,///«-  Dospatih,  or 
hook  of  musical  divisions,  to  compose  aa«ia!rfwliieh 
practised  bards  should  he  unable  to  criticize,  and  to 
describe  all  its  properties,  divisions,  and  subdivis- 
ions,  licences,  rests,  diatonic  notes,  flats,  and  sharps, 
and  every  change  of  movement  through  the  various 
keys.  The  ciolmn  was  a  symmetrical  piece  of  music, 
with  words  ;  the  colovn,  a  fundamental  subject  or 
theme  ;  the  ci/dgerdd,  a  composition  in  harmony,  or 
parts;  the  cadair,  a  "masterly"  piece  of  music  (a 
somewhat  vague  definition) ;  the  camtid,  a  song,  or 
tune  ;  the  gosteg,  a  prelude  or  overture.  Thus  ev- 
ery doctor,  to  be  worthy  of  his  doctorate,  was  forced 
to  exert  himself  in  the  composition  of  a  tune,  an 
ftmotmt  of  labor  and  ingenuity  which  now-a-days 
would  render  the  distinction  one  of  easy  acquirement. 

If  the  doctor  was  a  harper  he  was  supposed  to 
know  the  three  "famous"  mwchwl,  and  the  three 
"new"  mwchivl,  and  to  be  able  to  play  them  in  such  a 
faultless  manner  that  the  established  doctors  should 
unanimously  pronounce  him  competent  as  a  perform- 
er, a  composer,  and  a  teacher.  The  /jm-c/iw/  appear 
to  have  been  the  most  elaborate  and  perfect  pieces  of 
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music.  The  three  "fomous"  or  ancient  imccind  were 
ec|iial  to  the  four  colovn  or  fuudamcntal  subjects  ;  the 
tliree  new  mwchwl  were  equal  to  the  four  cadair,  or 
''masterly"  pieces.  Who  oristinallj  composed  these 
pieces,  or  wliat  kind  of  pieces  they  were,  it  is  impos- 
Bil>le  to  make  out;  the  resenrclies  of  the  bardic  histo- 
rians liave  left  them  enveloped  in  obscurity.  As 
there  appears  to  have  been  a  prescribed  number  of 
each,  we  may  suppose  theni  types  or  formula:,  rever- 
ed for  their  antiquity,  which  tlie  bards  were  compell- 
ed to  adopt  as  the  basis  of  their  own  compositions, 
and  hence  we  may  explain  why  the  Welsh,  with  all 
their  boasted  genius  for  music,  lik?  the  Scotch  and 
Irish,  throuEh  a  long  succession  of  ages,  left  the  art 
precisely  where  they  found  it.  They  produced  a 
great  many  beautiful  tunes  which  have  outlived  the 
names  of  their  authors,  and  the  dates  of  their  compo- 
sition can  only  be  guessed  at  through  the  fog  of  tra- 
dition. In  all  probability  these  tunes  are  for  tlia 
most  part  much  more  modern  than  it  would  please 
an  antiquary  to  avow.  Amidst  a  marked  originali- 
ty of  style,  the  difHculty  of  adapting  pleasing  and 
natural  basses  to  the  majority  of  them  is  a  powerful 
argument  against  those  who  insist  that  the  early 
bards  were  skilled  in  counterpoint  and  harmony.  All 
that  the  most  assiduous  explorers  have  been  enabled 
to  rake  out  of  the  ashes  of  the  past  fails  to  establish 
the  shadow  of  a  likelihood  the  other  way.  If  the 
Welsh  knew  harmony  at  all,  it  must  have  been  of 
the  rudest  kind.  It  is  also  confidently  asserted  that 
they  were  acquainted  with  the  chromatic  scale,  but 
with  due  deference,  we  have  seen  no  authentic  speci- 
men of  their  earlier  music  which  enables  us  to  agree 
with  that  opinion.  The  Llyvr  Dosparih,  which  con- 
tained all  the  acknowledged  principles  of  the  art,  in 
what  the  Welsh  pretend  to  have  been  its  most  flour- 
ishing period,  might  have  informed  us  in  these  mat- 
ters; but  unfortunately  the  MS.  is  lost. 

From  what  we  have  adduced,  which  at  first  sight 
wotild  appear  a  great  deal,  it  may  be  gathered  that  to 
rise  to  the  liighest  musical  distinction  required  on  the 
part  of  the  aspiring  bards  a  memory  sufiiciontly  re- 
tentive to  know  by  heart  a  certain  number  of  receiv- 
ed /brmiite,  and  a  fancy  sufficiently  lively  to  help  its 
possessor  to  the  composition  of  one  cnnaid,  or  tune  ; 
or,  if  an  executant,  to  play  these  formulce  upon  the 
harp,  the  only  instrument  highly  esteemed  by  the 
bards,  who  consigned  the  pipe,  the  crwth  (a  small 
three-stringed  harp),  and  the  tabor,  which  they  des- 
pised, to  the  minstrels  and  ')ufFoons.  In  the  history 
of  bardish  music  we  read  a  vast  deal  about  keys,  flats 
and  sharps,  &c.,  as  well  as  about  metres  and  meas- 
ures (the  measure  was  regarded  as  a  corruption  of 
the  ancient  metre)  ;  but  if  we  are  to  credit  Giraldus 
Cambrensis,  secretary  to  Henry  II.,  who  wrote  a 
Welih  itinerary,  the  bards  only  sang  in  one  key — B 
flat — or  at  least  they  always  began  and  ended  in  that 
key.  Giraldus  asserted  that  they  did  not  sing  in 
unison,  like  the  musicians  of  other  countries,  but  in 
parts.  We  agree  with  Dr.  Burney,  however,  in 
doubting  not  merely  the  veracity  of  Giraldus,  but  his 
capability  of  judging.  His  own  accotint  bears  ab- 
surdity on  the  face  of  it.  He  says  (according  to  Ed- 
ward Jones,  author  of  the  Musical  and  Poetical  Relics 
of  the  Wekli  Bards,  and  an  enthusiastic  advocate  of 
Welsh  mui>ic),  "in  a  company  of  singers,  as  many 
different  parts  and  voices  are  heard  as  there  are  per- 
formers, who  all  at  length  unite,  with  organic  melo- 
dy, in  one  con.sonance,  and  tlie  soft  sweetness  of  B 
fiat."  That  there  should  be  as  many  "voices"  as 
performers  depended,  we  presume,  on  the  willingness 
and  ability  of  the  singers  to  make  theni.selvcs  audi- 
ble ;  bat  that  there  should  be  as  many  "parts"  is 
quite  another  affair.  We  are  aware  that  Tallis, 
Bird,  or  Bull  wrote  a  canon  in  40  parts,  as  a  trial  of 
skill ;  but  we  never  heard  of  any  body  of  singers  at- 
tempting to  execute  it,  or  any  set  of  auditors  desiring 
to  hear  it,  as  a  trial  of  endurance.  To  write  clearly 
in  tour  parts  requires  the  most  profound  acquaint- 
ance with  the  laws  of  counterpoint,  and  the  highest 
facility  in  their  application — while  more  than  eight 
parts  renders  good  harmony  impossible,  and  only  en- 
genders chaos  and  confusion.  We  very  much  doubt 
whether  the  Welsh  bards  were  a  bit  more  skilled  in 
part-writing  than  the  Greeks,  and  we  are  quite  sure 
that  the  zealous  Giraldus  was  perfectly  innocent  of 
the  matter.  What  he  could  discover  "softer  and 
sweeter"  in  B  flat  than  in  any  other  single  note, 
moreover,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  decide.  It  is  a  pity  he 
did  not  attempt  to  explain  his  sensations  more  mi- 
nutely. 

One  of  the  earliest  and  most  fambns  Eisteddfods 
was  that  held  by  Ehys  ab  GroufFydd,  Prince  of  South 
Wales,  in  1177,  at  Cardigan,  when,  in  a  friendly  con- 
tention, the  poetical  bards  of  the  north,  and  the  mu- 
sical bards  of  the  south,  came  out  victorious.  At 
this  assembly  the  most  extensive  privileges  and  fran- 
chises were  conferred  upon  the  bards.  Music  seems 
to  have  attained  its  highest  perfection,  according  to 
Welsh  notions,  in  the  course  of  the  12th  century,  and 


by  means  of  the  Eisteddfod  was  preserved  from  de- 
generation until  the  death  of  the  last  Llewelyn,  and 
the  imputed  massacre  of  the  bards  by  Edward  I.  in 
1270 — an  event  commemorated  by  the  poet  Gray  in 
one  of  his  most  celebrated  pieces.  From  this  period 
until  the  year  1400  no  record  of  the  Eisteddfod  is  ex- 
tant. The  bards  appear  to  have  devoted  themselves 
particularly  to  heraldry  ;  every  rich  and  powerful 
chieftain  had  his  own  bard  to  apostrophize  his  pedi- 
gree in  metre ;  and  hence  it  is  to  be  presumed  the 
noted  facility  of  the  Welsh  in  tracing  their  descent 
to  the  remotest  antiquity.  The  warlike  deeds  of  the 
famous  Owain  Glyndwr  gave  a  momentary  revival 
to  the  spirit  ofbardism,  and  some  poetry  dedicated 
to  that  mystic  hero,  whose  name  has  been  made  fa- 
miliar in  the  mouths  of  men  by  Shakspeare,  the  bard 
of  all  countries,  is  still  extant.  But  it  was  Henry 
VII.,  a  Tudor,  and  a  liberal  patron  of  the  bards,  who 
revived  the  Eisteddfod,  after  a  lengthened  period  of 
decay;  and,  on  the  30th  of  July,  1523,  Henry  VIII. 
himself  summoned  the  professors  of  poetry  and  mu- 
sic to  an  Eisteddfod  held  at  Caerwys,  in  the  county 
of  Flint,  "according  to  the  old  statute"  (as  the  sum- 
mons states)  "of  Gruflydd  ab  Cynan,  Prince  of 
Aberfifrau."  Again,  after  a  long  interval.  Queen 
Elizabeth  appointed  commissioners  to  assemble  an 
Eisteddfod,  at  the  same  place,  in  1568,  when 
Symmwnt  Vychan  was  created  the  chief  bard.  The 
same  commissioners  summoned  another  in  1569.  At 
these  meetings  the  skilful  bards  were  reinstated  in 
their  rights,  and  in  the  inclusive  practice  of  their  call- 
ing ;  the  "not  worthy"  were  commanded,  on  pain  of 
being  "apprehended  and  punished  as  vagabonds,"  to 
betake  themselves  "to  some  honest  labor  and  liveli- 
hood." How  would  such  a  statute  be  received  in 
these  days,  when  bards  of  every  nation  and  every  de- 
gree exhibit  their  competency,  or  incompetency, 
"without  let  or  hindrance  V  It  is  probable  that  one 
or  two  further  Eisteddfods  were  held  in  Elizabeth's 
reign,  but  the  last  Welsh  harper  of  any  celebrity, 
whose  name  we  find  recorded,  was  Twn  B^ch,  of 
Glamorgan,  who  died  in  London  in  1597.  In  the 
reign  of  George  II.,  we  read  of  one  Powel,  a  Welsh 
harper,  with  whom  the  great  composer  Handel  was 
so  pleased  that  he  wrote  pieces  for  him,  and  intro- 
duced harp  accompaniments,  obhligato,  in  some  of  his 
oratorios,  expressly  to  make  use  of  his  talent.  Can 
this  Powel  be  the  same  as  the  Powell  of  whom  we 
once  had  occasion  to  speak  in  a  history  of  the  Festi- 
vals of  the  Three  Choirs  of  Worcester,  Hereford,  and 
Gloucester?  The  last  Royal  summons  for  an  Eis- 
teddfod was  that  issued  by  Elizabeth,  in  1569,  from 
which  period  until  1798  the  Congress  of  Bards  was 
discontinued.  In  that  year,  however,  some  influen- 
tial gentlemen  of  Wales,  with  considerable  exertion, 
succeeded  in  reviving  the  time-honored  celebration  ; 
an  Eisteddfod  was  held  at  Caerwys,  and  premiums 
were  allotted  to  the  most  skilful  competitors.  Since 
then  the  institution  has  been  maintained,  with  few 
intervals,  at  the  chief  town  of  the  Principality  in  ro- 
tation. About  36  years  ago  Mr.  Parry,  Bard  Alaw, 
made  the  experiment  at  Denbigh  of  uniting  some  of 
the  modern  attractions  of  music  with  the  ancient  cer- 
emony of  the  Eisteddfod.  He  was  violently  opposed 
by  the  exclusive  Welsh  party,  and,  of  course,  by  the 
Welsh  musicians,  who  preferred  keeping  the  matter 
in  their  own  hands.  He  effected  his  purpose,  how- 
ever, after  some  pains.  Braham  and  Miss  Stephens 
were  among  the  singers,  and  a  selection  of  sacred 
music  was  performed,  in  which  those  celebrated  vo- 
calists were  assisted  by  a  small  orchestra  and  chorus. 
The  innovation  was  warranted  by  complete  success, 
and  the  only  wonder  is  that  Mr.  Parry's  example 
has  not  sooner  led  to  great  results. — London  Musical 
World. 


Cheap  Music. 

(From the  London  Orchestra.) 

Among  the  many  instances  of  cheap  production 
within  the  last  forty  years,  there  is  hardly  any  more 
conspicuous  than  that  of  printed  music  ;  it  discloses, 
moreover,  this  peculiar  feature,  that  whereas  in  most 
articles  which  have  been  grtatly  reduced  in  price, 
cheapness  and  inferiority  are  combined,  in  the  supply 
of  musical  works  the  best  and  most  classical  are  pro- 
duced at  the  least  cost.  A  Vocal  Score  of  the 
"Messiah,"  which  originally  cost  two  guineas,  can 
now  be  procured  for  a  shilling ;  while  the  half-crown 
ballad  of  old  is  rarely  marked  at  less  than  three  or 
four  shillings,  and  is  actually  sold  to  the  public  at 
half  that  price.  The  trashy  productions  in  vogue  in 
fashionable  drawing-rooms  are  not  materially  cheap- 
ened ;  but  the  true  lover  of  the  art  may  indulge  his 
taste  at  less  than  a  tenth  of  the  expenditure  formerly 
necessary. 

There  are  still  we  believe,  one  or  two  old  publish- 
ing houses  who  rejoice  in  n  limited  clientele  who  pay 
the  full  marked  price  for  the  music  they  purchase  ; 
and  the  accounts  of  some  few  exclusive  instructors 


are  swelled  by  the  music  supplied  to  their  pupils  be- 
ing charged  at  the  rate  indicated  on  their  title-pages  ; 
but,  as  a  rule,  no  one  now  thinks  of  paying  more 
than  the  "half-price,"  at  whicli  music  used  formerly 
to  be  supplied  to  professors  alone.  The  commence- 
ment of  this  reduction  dates  from  about  the  reign  of 
oiir  Sailor  King,  when  those  who  wished  to  econo- 
mize were  accustomed  to  purchase  "new  music  at 
half-price"  of  a  publisher  named  Shade  in  Soho- 
squaro.  Shade's  publications  were  mostly  non-copy- 
right, were  incorrectly  engraved,  and  badly  printed  ; 
but  he  drove  a  thriving  trade  for  some  time.  Shade's 
success  brought  another  publisher  into  the  field— a 
Mr.  Walker — in  the  same  locality.  Mr.  Walker  was 
an  educated  man,  and  a  man  of  taste  :  he  was  also 
an  author,  and  his  romance  of  "The  Three  Span- 
iards," as  exciting  as  the  most  sensational  novel  of 
the  present  day,  was  a  marvellous  favorite  in  the  old 
circulating  libraries.  Walker  produced  a  much  bet- 
ter article  than  Shade ;  more  correctly  engraved,  and 
with  better  paper  and  printing.  His  chief  success 
lay  in  books  of  airs  from  Italian  operas,  easily  and 
effectively  arranged  by  Diabelli  and  others.  These 
would  be  looked  upon  as  contemptible  in  the  present 
day,  but  they  suited  the  powers  and  tastes  of  the  bulk 
of  piano-forte-play'ers  of  the  time,  and  were  the  chief 
means — in  the  dearth  of  operatic  barrel  organs  and 
music  halls — by  which  Italian  opera  airs  became 
known  to  the  public. 

In  Sacred  Music  Mr.  Vincent  Novello,  whose  col- 
lections in  that  department  were  unrivalled  in  extent 
and  variety,  determined  on  abandoning  the  "half- 
price"  system,  and  reduced  the  marked  rate  on  the 
title-pages  very  considerably  ;  the  step  was  unpopu- 
lar for  a  time  with  the  professors,  who  found  their 
profits  reduced,  while  the  increased  sale  amply  com- 
pensated the  publisher  for  what  was  practically  but  a 
very  slight  reduction  to  him.  The  public,  however, 
were  great  gainers,  though  the  title-pages  were  dis- 
figured by  indication  of  the  "Reduced  Price,"  a  prac- 
tice still  in  some  cases  continued  by  the  present  firm. 

In  a  totally  different  direction  a  movement  was 
progressing  which  has  had  the  greatest  influence  in 
rendering  cheap  music  available  lor  the  masses. 
Moveable  types  had  been  in  use  in  England  and  Hol- 
land for  music  printing  from  the  early  part  of  the 
16th  century,  but  they  were  exceedingly  ugly,  and 
only  available  for  the  simplest  kinds  of  vocal  music. 
This  method  had  been  greatly  improved  on  in  Ger- 
many, and  one  or  two  of  the  German  founts  had  been 
brought  to  England.  The  music  in  the  early  num- 
bers of  the  celebrated  "Sarmonicon"  was  printed  from 
one  of  these  founts,  which  was  subsequently  entirely 
remodelled  by  Mr.  Clowes  and  rendered  more  availa- 
ble for  general  use.  Three  important  serial  works 
printed  from  this  fount  were  published  at  one  time  : 
the  "Messiah,"  destined  to  inaugurate  a  complete 
edition  of  Handel's  works,  by  Messrs.  Jones  &  Co., 
of  Finsbury  Pavement ;  "Sacred  Minstrelsy,"  by 
Parker ;  and  "The  Musical  Library"  by  Charles 
Knight.  Both  the  last-named  were  under  the  super- 
vision of  Mr.  Ayrton,  and  contained  excellent  selec- 
tions of  music,  but  of  a  somewhat  too  fragmentary 
character.  At  that  time,  however,  the  class  to  whom 
these  works  appealed  were  by  no  means  inclined  for 
large  doses  of  classical  music;  and  it  was  perhaps 
due  to  the  smallness  of  the  excerpts  that  Beethoven, 
Spohr,  Mendelssohn,  Hummel  and  others  were  tol- 
erated at  all. 

None  of  these  three  works  achieved  any  permanent 
success.  Handel's  works  reached  only  "The  Mes- 
siah" and  "Acis  and  Galatea,"  till  some  years  after- 
wards, when  Mr.  Surman  added  "Judas  Maccabceus," 
and  commenced  "Samson"  and  "Joshua,"  neither  of 
which,  however,  got  beyond  the  first  number.  The 
"Sacred  Minstrelsy"  reached  only  two  volumes  ; 
and  Mr.  Knight's  work  came  to  an  end  after  eight 
volumes — four  instrumental  and  four  vocal — had 
been  published. 

Shortly  after  this  period,  Mr.  Davidson  of  White- 
frairs  published  at  a  very  low  rate  sheet  music  print- 
ed from  moveable  types,  with  great  success.  Pains 
were  taken  to  hit  the  public  taste  ;  and  though  not 
being  confined  to  any  particular  school,  and  aiming 
merely  at  producing  that  which  would  sell,  the  un- 
dertaking was  successful,  and  to  this  day  his  publica- 
tions have  a  constant  sale. 

The  circulation  of  these  several  works  ijiade  known, 
however,  the  great  advantage  of  using  types  instead 
of  pewter  plates  where  large  numbers  were  required, 
and  from  that  time  the  use  of  the  former  method  has 
been  continually  increasing,  enabling  the  production 
of  standard  compositions  at  a  price  ludicrously  low 
as  compared  with  that  of  the  same  works  printed 
from  engraved  plates. 

We  have  no  space  to  chronicle  the  cheap  publica- 
tions of  following  years,  and  we  therefore  pass  on  to 
the  present  time.  The  large  publishing  houses  have 
been  always  reluctant  to  cultivate  cheapness ;  but 
Messrs.  Boosey  took  a  leap  in  the  dark  in  the  estab- 
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lishment  of  their  "Miisicnl  Culnnet,"  and  have  no 
donht  been  nstonishcd  at  the  happy  result.  I-t  gen- 
erally needs  but  a  lender  to  tnke  all  the  music  pub- 
lishers in  the  same  direotion,  yet  only  Messrs.  Chap- 
pell  followed  the  example  for  a  Ions;  time.  Though 
Chappell's  "Musical  AJaf/azine"  has  hardly  been  as 
successful  as  its  elder  contemporary,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  generally  it  has  been  a  success.  Both 
publications  make  quantity  and  bulk  their  chief 
ground  of  appeal  to  the  public,  a  dangerous  plan 
where  occasional  failure  is  possible ;  for  in  many 
cases  the  loss  upon  one  number  of  their  issue  must 
hence  have  a  very  heavy  drawback  on  the  profits  of 
others.  The  quantity  of  paper  and  printing  in  some 
of  these  works  is  enormous  for  the  shilling  which 
buys  it ;  it  has  been  quite  needless,  also,  except  for 
the  purpose  of  excluding  competitors.  Another  large 
publishing  house,  however,  has  now  taken  the  field 
in  the  same  cause  ;  and  Cramer  and  Co.,  having 
laid  the  public  under  heavy  obligations  by  reducing 
the  price  of  lirstclass  pianofortes  (of  low-priced  u.se- 
less  instruments  there  had  long  been  a  glut)  appear 
to  be  in  earnest  in  providing  a  supply  of  cheap  mu- 
sic. Availing  themselves  of  the  type  music  and 
printing  machine  they  have  printed  an,  edition  of 
Cramer's  "Pianoforte  Tutor,"  at  a  tenth  of  its  origi- 
nal cost,  making  it  the  first  number  of  a  tjiorough 
"Educational  Course,"  which  if  carried  out  as  begun 
— and  some  half  dozen  numbers  are  now  before  us — 
will  be  one  of  the  best  and  most  useful  works  of  mod- 
ern times.  The  singer  is  also  to  be  provided  for,  as 
at  half  the  price  of  Boosey  and  Chappell's  works 
they  have  already  produced  their  "Vocal  Gems,"  of 
which  more  may  be  learned  in  our  advertising  and 
Review  columns.  And  much  more  is  promised  in 
the  same  direction. 

Of  cheap  Psalm  and  Hymn  Books  the  name  is  le- 
gion ;  and  one  is  bewildered  at  the  choice  offered, 
and  astonished  at  the  impossibility  of  finding  a  real- 
ly good  one.  The  two  which  now  have  the  largest 
run  are  "Mercer"  and  "Hymns  Ancient  and  Mod- 
em ;"  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  worse  Hymn 
book  than  the  one,  or  a  worse  Tune  book  than  the 
other.  We  fear  there  is  no  speedv  hope  of  the  want 
of  a  really  good  book  being  supplied. 

There  is  much  bearing  on  our  subject  to  which  we 
have  not  even  alluded,  including  the  excellent  col- 
lections published  under  Mr.  Hullah's  auspices,  and 
to  much  scattered  part  music,  sacred  and  secular,  in 
various  forms.  The  cheap  publications  of  the  Tonic 
Sol-fa  schools  have  also  had  great  influence.  We 
hope  to  return  to  the  consideration  of  these  and  oth- 
er matters  on  a  future  occasion.  In  the  interim  we 
may  congratulate  the  musical  public — and  the  pub- 
lic are  now  nearly  all  musical — on  an  amount  of 
healthful  and  available  pabulum,  which  renders  them 
— unlike  the  unhappy  City  clerks — quite  independent 
of  any  projected  Cheap  Feeding  Company,  and  which 
promises  to  iticrease  in  quality  in  proportion  us  its 
price  is  lessened. 


Dr.  Louis  Veron, 


The  world  of  catholic  art  and  literature  has  lost  a 
chief  promoter  of  art  in  its  widest  and  most  various 
forms.  So  universal  were  the  abilities  of  Dr.  Louis 
Veron,  the  Frenchman  who  has  just  closed  a  long 
and  eventful  career,  that  he  might  have  fallen  under 
the  sneer  of  detraction  as  a  Jack-of-all-trades,  but 
that  undoubted  talent  silenced  calumny  itself.  And 
then  he  was  a  Frenchman,  and  in  France  genius  may 
be  diffuse  and  many-sided.  In  sober  truth  Veron's 
capacities  erred  not  by  being  limited.  A  physician, 
a  quack  advertiser,  an  opera  manager,  a  keen  politi- 
cian ;  the  keen  foreseer  of  the  success  of  Napoleonic 
schemes,  the  supporter  of  the  coup  d'^laf;  the  cast-off 
champion  of  the  Emperor  ;  a  Voltairist  and  a  gour- 
met, and  the  cicerone  of  Meyerbeer  to  the  French  pub- 
lic :  what  man's  life  will  compass  more  opposite  ends 
and  aims  than  his  1  What  man  save  a  Frenchman, 
and  among  Frenchmen  how  few,  could  live  thus  for 
thirty  years  in  the  whirl  of  journals,  opera  houses, 
medicine  and  revolution,  keep  his  head  cool  through- 
out, and  retire  with  a  modest  fortune  of  ^£120,000? 
But  Veron  did  this,  and  died  universally  respected, 
and — albeit  once  a  pronounced  disciple  of  Voltaire — 
in  the  odor  of  sanctity.  His  start  was  made  by  mar- 
rying the  widow  of  a  patent  pill  proprietor — the  pate 
Regnauh:  he  then  being  a  budding  jEsculapius.  He 
had  done  nothing  remarkable  up  to  this,  be3'ond 
writing  a  treatise  on  children's  maladies  and  practis- 
ing as  a  surgeon  ;  his  marriage  with  the  apothecary's 
widow  gave  him  the  first  start.  On  the  patent  pill 
he  lavished  those  literary  talents  which  afterwards 
secured  his  success  in  every  undertaking  :  he  puffed 
and  pushed  the  pate  with  invincible  determination, 
and  ended  by  making  the  drug  and  his  own  fortune. 
So  much  would  have  contented  most  bowijeois :  not 
so  Vernon.  He  forsook  medicine  and  went  in  for 
journalism  ;  accepted  an  editorship  and  became  a  pol- 


itician. He  founded  the  Ttevue  de  Paris  ;  joined  the 
Coiislitiilionnd;  introduced  Balzac  to  the  woiid  by 
giving  his  works  first  light  in  the  columns  of  the 
Revue.  What  bold  and  brilliant  service  he  did  in 
this  arcana  can  scarcely  he  estimated  :  what  warfare 
carried  into  the  camp  of  the  critics,  what  royal  bat- 
tles waged  against  bellicose  journalists,  what  breath- 
ings of  fire  and  flame  against  England,  cannot  be  ac- 
curately determined,  for  much  of  Veron's  writing 
was  ephemeral — suited  the  time — and  is  gone.  But 
France  owes  him  a  large  debt  for  bringing  out  Bal- 
zac, and  in  after  time,  for  introducing  to  the  world 
Meyerbeer  and  Taglioni.  Successful  as  he  had  been 
in  medicine  and  literature,  he  succeeded  equally  well 
in  the  cares  of  theatrical  management.  It  is  in  this 
capacity  that  he  claims  a  special  corner  in  the  records 
of  dramatic  art.  In  1831  he  became  manager  of  the 
French  Opera,  and  the  dash  and  brilliancy  which  had 
carried  him  through  other  speculations  carried  him 
through  this.  Auber  is  indebted  to  him,  Kossini  is 
indebted  to  him  ;  he  brought  out  Halevy's  "Juive  ;" 
he  produced  the  "Huguenots"  and  " Robert  te  Diable  ;" 
he  organized  "La  Sylphide  ;"  he  patronized  the  rising 
young  actress  Bachel,  and  introduced  the  Elsslers. 
Four  years  of  these  sagacious  labors,  and  he  wearied 
of  operatic  management,  but  not  before  he  had  left 
the  name  of  a  far-seeing  man  of  art.  Then,  having 
increased  his  fortune,  he  entered  the  Assembly,  and 
simultaneously  took  service  under  M.  Thiers,  in  the 
Constitutionnel,  and  fought  for  the  Opposition ;  but 
after  the  revolution  his  prophetic  soul  soon  discerned 
the  rising  star — the  embryo  Emperor, — and  he  threw 
M.  Thiers  overboard  and  worked  heart  and  soul  for 
the  approaching  Empire.  After  his  election  Napo- 
leon was  ungrateful  :  Veron's  services  remained  un- 
recognized, and  in  despair  he  abandoned  politics,  and 
threw  himself  with  all  a  Frenchman's  and  a  Veron- 
esquc  impetuosity  into  gastronomy.  He  became  a 
gourmet ;  cultivated  cookery  as  he  had  once  cultivated 
medicine  and  art ;  grew  more  solicitous  of  the  fate 
of  an  entremet  than  of  the  destiny  of  Europe.  His 
dinners  were  renowned,  as  might  be  expected  from 
such  a  host  with  such  a  history ;  his  dishes  were  ir- 
reproachable, his  conversation  and  anecdotes  were 
excellent.  In  this  peaceful  manner  he  continued  till 
Saturday  last,  when,  surrounded  by  friends  and  liv- 
ing only  in  the  esteem  of  men,  he  received  the  last 
sacraments  of  the  Church,  and  calmly  died.  His 
career  was  eminently  that  of  a  Frenchman — some- 
thing too  shifty  for  our  respect,  purists  may  say,  and 
yet  he  never  altogether  failed  in  whatever  he  under- 
took. His  flighty  medical  youth  brought  him  a  wife, 
the  wife  brought  him  a  pill,  the  pill  brought  him 
money,  the  money  brought  him  opportunity  for  the 
exercise  of  a  talent,  versatile  perhaps,  but  concentra- 
ted enough  to  do  as  much  in  a  few  years  as  other 
men  achieve  in  a  life.  Each  step  was  a  rung  in  the 
ladder  which  led  to  enviable  notoriety  if  not  to  fame 
itself;  and  if  we  estimate  Veron's  life  by  the  service 
he  performed  to  universal  art,  we  shall  find  that  it 
achieved  results  which  can  never  be  obliterated. — 
Orchesti-a. 


[From  Once  a  Week] 


Charles  Gounod. 

Whilst  the  gracious  love-music  of  "Romeo  e  Giu- 
lietta"  is  still  fresh  in  the  public  mind,  our  readers 
may  welcome  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  its  composer — a 
musician  by  whom  celebrity  has  been  achieved  in  the 
face  of  many  discouragements,  and  who,  in  his  treat- 
ment of  the  conceptions  of  Shakspeare,  has  been  no 
less  happy  than  in  dealing  with  the  masterpiece  of 
Goethe.  Charles  Frangois  Gounod  was  born  in 
Paris,  June  17,  1818.  He  studied  counterpoint  at 
the  Conservatoire,  under  Halevy,  the  talented  author 
of  "La  Juive,"  and  received  instruction  in  practical 
composition,  first  from  Lesueur,  and  afterwards  from 
Paer.  In  1837  he  carried  off  a  second  prize  at  the 
"concours"  of  the  Institute;  and  in  1839  obtained 
the  first  premium  for  his  cantata  "Fernand."  Being 
chosen,  in  consequence  of  his  success,  government 
exhibitioner,  he  proceed*]  to  Rome  and  devoted  him- 
self to  a  careful  study  of  ecclesiastical  music.  In 
In  1843  Gounod  visited  Vienna,  and  had  performed, 
in  the  Church  of  St.  Paul,  a  mass  in  the  style  of  Pal- 
cstrina,  for  voices  alone.  Returning  to  Paris,  he  was 
appointed  musical  director  at  the  church  of  the  Mis- 
sions Etrangeres,  adopted  the  monastic  garb,  and, 
until  1851,  remained  in  comparative  obscurity,  it 
having  been  announced  that  he  had  taken  holy  or- 
ders. But  presently  there  appeared  in  the  Athenceuin 
a  paper,which  was  then  attributed  to  M.  Viardot,  the 
author  of  some  esteemed  works  on  art  subjects,  con- 
taining a  notice  of  a  concert  given  at  St.  Martin's 
Hall,  and  the  production  of  four  compositions  by  an 
obscure  author  named  Gounod.  The  writer  stated 
that  the  music  reminded  him  of  no  other  composer, 
ancient  or  modern,  either  by  its  forra,  its  melody,  or 


its  harmony  ;  that  it  was  not  new,  if  by  such  a  term 
was  meant  eccentric  or  strange,  and  not  old  in  the 
sense  of  dry  and  stiff  ;  but  that  it  was  the  work  of  an 
accomplished  artist,  and  the  poetry  of  a  new  poet. 
He  then  proceeded  to  remark  that  an  evident  and 
real  impression  had  been  produced  upon  the  audience; 
but  that  it  was  from  the  music  itself,  and  not  from 
the  reception  accorded  to  it,  that  he  felt  justified  in 
predicting  for  its  author  afar  from  common  career. 
The  paper  from  which  the  above  is  quoted  was  in- 
serted in  the  Gazelle  Musicale  de  Paris,  January  26, 
1851,  and  aroused  the  more  curiosity  as  M.  Gounod's 
"Sappho,"  his  first  attempt  at  dramatic  composition, 
was  then  in  rehearsal,  and  soon  to  be  produced  at 
the  Opera.  On  April  16  of  the  same  year  it  was 
performed  for  the  first  time  ;  but  its  success  was  not 
equal  to  that  anticipated  for  it  by  the  composer's 
friends,  since,  in  addition  to  a  faulty  libretto,  it  la- 
bored under  an  incoherence  of  ideas,  an  excess  of 
recitative,  a  persistent  avoidance  of  conventional 
forms,  an  inexperience  of  stage  effect,  and  a  want  of 
periodicity  of  phrases  in  the  score.  In  plain  lan- 
guage, "SappRo"  was  a  failure  ;  but  the  poetic  spirit 
pervading  nearlv  the  entire  work,  and  at  times  as- 
serting itself  in  brilliant  flashes,  convinced  competent 
critics  that  M.  Gounod  might  safely  reckon-  upon  ul- 
timate success.  In  1852  some  choruses,  written  for 
"Ulysses,"  a  tragedy  by  M.  Ponsard,  were  represent- 
ed at  the  Theatre  Frangais.  They  were  also  per- 
formed in  London  about  a  year  ago  for  the  benefit  of 
the-  University  College  Hospital.  The  composer 
aimed  at  catching  the  antique  character,  either  by 
means  of  the  rhythm  or  by  unusual  modulations; 
but  the  music,  though  talented,  was  monotonous  ; 
and  the  chorus  "Servantes  infideles"  was  the  only 
one  by  which  any  decided  impression  was  made  in 
London  or  Paris. 

In  "La  Nonne  Sanglante,"  a  grand  opera  produc- 
ed for  the  first  time  on  18th  October,  1854,  it  was  apj 
parent  that  M.  Gounod  had  made  steady  advances  as 
a  dramatic  composer,  especially  in  respect  to  arrange- 
ment of  ideas  and  instrumental  coloring.  But  the 
music  was  unequal,  and  in  parts  decidedly  weak. 
The  features  of  interest  comprised  a  duet  in  the  first 
act,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  second  act,  and  an  air 
and  duet  in  the  third  act.  "La  Nonne  Sanglante," 
still  performed  at  rare  intervals,  was  succeeded  by  an 
attempt  at  comic  music  in  a  setting  of  Molifere's  "Le 
Medecin  malgrfe  Ini,"  produced  at  the  Theatre  Ly- 
rique  in  1858,  and  in  1864  at  Covent  Garden.  The 
score  contains  an  ingeniously  constructed  tenor  air 
at  the  commencement  of  the  first  act,  an  effective 
chorus  of  wood-cutters,  an  original  and  genuinely  hu- 
morous song  for  the  Nurse,  some  highly  meritorious 
concerted  passages,  and  a  not  wholly  satisfactory 
overture.  The  instrumentation  is  charming  through- 
out ;  but  the  finales  are  weakly  constructed,  and  an 
affectation  of  antiquated  forms  impedes  the  flow  of 
genial  and  expressive  melody.  More  than  once  do 
we  meet  a  foreshadowing  of  the  love-music  in 
"Faust ;"  and  were  the  comedy  more  amenable  to 
operatic  treatment,  "Le  Mddecin  malgrfe  lui,"  term- 
ed in  England  "The  Mock  Doctor,"  mi 
achieved  a  greater  measure  of  success  than  it  enjoyed. 

On  the  19th  March,  1859,  "Faust"  was  produced 
at  the  Theatre-Lyrique  in  Paris,  but  by  no  means 
with  the  success  "to  which  its  merits  entitled  it.  The 
French  public  seems  slow  to  appreciate  art  in  its 
higher  phases,  and  the  verdict  of  Germany  was  re- 
quired before  Gounod's  masterpiece  could  be  accord- 
ed a  genuine  welcome. 

"Phildmon  et  Baucis,"a  three-act  opera,  performed 
for  the  first  time  at  the  Theatre  Lyrique  on  the  18th 
February,  1860,  comprises  a  delicious  overture,  a 
chorus  of  Bacchantes,  frequently  performed  at  the 
late  Mr.  Alfred  Mellon's  promenade  concerts,  and  a 
•few  other  agreeable  morceaux,  less  generally  known  ; 
but  the  subject  of  the  drama  is  unsatisfactory,  and 
real  inspiration  is  less  apparent  in  this  work  than  in 
most  others  from  the  same  pen. 

"La  Reino  de  Saba,"  a  grand  opera  with  a  hope- 
less libretto,  has  never  succeeded  anywhere.  It  con- 
tains many  salient  features  of  interest,  arid,  as  regards 
pure  musical  merit,  it  is  by  some  deemed  superior  to 
"Faust.".  It  has  occasionally  been  presented  in  a 
modified  form  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  bnt  without 
scenery  or  costumes,  and  under  the  title  of  "Irene." 
It  includes  a  magnificent  march  and  cortege,  some  in- 
geniously instrumented  ballet  music,  and  one  or  two 
effective  choruses.  As  a  whole,  however,  it  is  defi- 
cient in  variety,  a  fault  chiefly  referable  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  drama. 

Tn  1864  "Mirello,"  an  Italian  version  of  the  French 
"Mireille,"  elaborated  by  M.  Michel  Carre  from  the 
pastoral  "Mireio,"  was  produced  with  partial  success 
at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre.  The  music,  though  ad- 
mired by  the  critics,  never  became  popular;  and  the 
librettOj  which  was  in  five  straggling  acts,  and  more 
of  an  idyl  than  a  plaj',  proved  insufferably  tedious. 
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In  Paris  "Mireille"  was  afterwards  compressed,  and 
brought  out  with  some  success  in  a  three-act  form  ; 
but  it  baa  been  a  stranger  to  London  since  the  season 
of  its  first  performance. 

M.  Gounod,  as  we  have  already  stated,  originally 
gave  his  attention  to  church  music,  a  style  of  compo- 
sition that  he  has  turned  to  account  largely  in  "Ro- 
meo e  Giulietta"  and  "Fanst,"  and  more  sparingly 
in  "Mirella."  He  is  the  author  of  masses,  psalms, 
and  motets  for  a  single  or  double  chorus,  for  voices 
alone,  or  combined  with  the  orchestra.  The  grand 
mass  of  St.  Cecilia  has  established  its  claims  as  a  fa- 
vorite both  in  London  and  the  provinces,  selections 
with  organ  and  harp  accompaniment  being  given  pe- 
riodically at  one  of  the  fashionable  west-end  churcli- 
es.  "Tobias,"  a  "sacred  drama,"  a  setting  of  the 
psalm  "By  the  waters  of  Babylon,"  and  some  minor 
pieces,  were  performed  for  the  first  time  in  England 
a  little  less  than  a  year  ago,  bat  without  creating  any 
favorable  impression. 

In  his  dramatic  compositions.the  author  of  "Faust" 
exhibits  considerable  variety,  rich  and  luminous  or- 
chestration, novel  and  refined  harmonies,  powerful 
choral  effects  and  a  remarkable  spirit  of  poetry.  His 
recitative  is  usually  expressive ;  but  he  fails  as  re- 
gards breadth,  force,  and  dramatic  intensity.  His 
melody  is  abundant,  but  seldom  strikingly  original ; 
conventional  forms  are  to  a  certain  extent  disregard- 
ed ;  and  there  is  an  evident  distaste  for  the  elaborate 
finales  affected  by  writers  of  the  Eossinian  school. 
In  "Romeo  e  Giuletta"  appears  the  adoption  of  a 
theory  indicated  in  "Faust"  and  "La  Reinede  Saba," 
and  exhibited  with  no  very  pleasing  results  in  the 
"Lohengrin"  and  "Tristan  und  Isolde"  of  Richard 
Wagner.  The  ideal  of  the  drama  of  the  future  is 
the  subordination  of  music  and  the  other  arts  to  poe- 
try, a  doctrine  ably  illustrated  in  the  second  and  fifth 
acts  of  M.  Gounod's  latest  opera. 

It  may  be  added,  in  conclusion,  that  the  subject  of 
our  sketch  married  one  of  the  daughters  of  the  late 
M.  Zimmerman.  In  1852  he  beame  manager  of  the 
"Orph^on,"  a  choral  r€nnion  of  the  Communal  Mu- 
sical Schools  in  Paris  ;  but  in  1860  he  resigned  his 
post  to  devote  himself  exclusively  to  composition.  A 
new  comic  opera,  promised  by  him  a  year  or  two 
ago,  has  not  yet  been  completed  ;  and  it  is  a  matter 
as  much  of  regret  as  of  satisfaction  to  learn  that  M. 
Gounod  should  now  be  expending  his  energies  on  a 
musical  drama  constructed  on  so  unpromising  a 
theme  as  that  of  "Francesca  di  Rimini." 

Arthur  Ogilvt. 


A  Musical  Wanderer.* 

Everyone  who  has  travelled  during  the  last  forty 
years  through  the  beautiful  country  of  Thuringia  must 
certainly  have  met  with  an  old  man,  who  belonged, 
so  to  speak,  to  the  characteristic  figures  of  the  land- 
scape. Many  persons  may  not  so  much  as  have 
heard  his  name,  but  merely  have  carried  away  with 
them  the  recollection  of  an  individual  somewhat  de- 
ranged in  mind  ;  others,  however,  may  have  made 
themselves  acquainted  with  the  history  of  "the  old 
Capellmeister,"  as  he  was  always  familiarly  called. 
One  thing  is  very  certain  :  the  old  man  led  a  restless 
wandering  life,  and  was  everywhere  to  be  found,  and 
everywhere  at  home  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  Thuringia.  In  figure  he  was  thin,  of  mid- 
dle height,  and  bent  a  little  forward.  Plainly,  nay, 
poorly  clad,  he  went  about  carrying  under  his  arm  a 
paper  parcel,  which  contained  music  for  sale.  His 
high,  broad  forehead,  and  noble  features,  however, 
stamped  him  as  no  ordinary  man,  but  a  closer  exam- 
ination discovered  that  mysterious  contraction  and 
expansion  of  the  eyebrows  said  to  be  a  sure  sign  of 
previous  or  present  mental  derangement,  and  pecu- 
liar to  many  unhappily  so  afflicted.  He  himself 
would  naturally  never  admit  anything  of  the  sort, 
and  if,  through  ignorance  or  carelessness  he  was  ever 
reminded  of  it,  his  blue  eyes  fiashed  in  a  truly  won- 
drous manner.  For  forty  years  the  old  man  wander- 
ed uninterruptedly  about  Thuringia,  besides  under- 
taking long  and  romantic  journeys  elsewhere.  It  is 
not  astonishing  that,  in  the  course  of  so  long  a  peri- 
od, such  a  striking  personage  should  become,  as  it 
were,  an  indispensable  part  of  the  landscape.  Any 
one  fortunate  enough  to  hear  the  strange  old  man — 
who  had  offered  him,  perhaps,  not  long  before,  a 
piece  of  music  for  a  few  groschens — playing  the  pi- 
ano, or  the  organ,  could  not  help  feeling  that  it  was 
an  instance  of  no  ordinary  genius  hopelessly  ruined. 
Such,  indeed,  was  the  case.  lu  his  younger  years, 
years,  in  the  full  strength  of  youth,  Louis  Bbhner, 
for  be  It  was  who  was  the  old  Capellmeister,  ranked 
among  the  most  remarkable  professors  of  the  musical 
art,  and  was  the  object  of  great  expectations. 

Tottelstadt,  in  the  duchy  of  Gotha,  where  he  was 
born  on  the  8th  January,  1787,  was  his  principal  res- 
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idence  during  tlje  forty  years  of  his  restless  wander- 
ings in  Thuringia.  His  first  musical  studios  were 
pursued  under  his  father,  an  organist  and  parish 
chanter,  and  his  talent  for  composition  soon  mani- 
fested itself.  His  attention  was  directed  mostly  to 
the  scores  of  Bach,  Fuchs,  Kirnberger,  Frescobaldi, 
etc.,  while  Haydn  and  Mozart  kept  alive  and  impart- 
ed fresh  energy  to  his  musical  enthusiasm.  It  was 
not,  however,  till  he  went  to  Erfurt,  in  his  thirteenth 
year,  to  attend  the  Gymnasium,  that  he  followed  any 
regular  plan  in  his  musical  studies.  Soon  after  he 
did  so,  his  decided  vocation  for  music  was  plainly 
revealed.  The  most  brilliant  star  in  the  musical  fir- 
mament of  Thuringia  was,  at  that  time,  Louis  Spohr 
in  Gotha,  whither  Bohner  removed,  in  order  to  per- 
fect himself  under  Spohr's  direction.  Spohr  took  a 
great  liking  to  him,  even  procuring  him  the  opportu- 
nity of  appearing  as  pianist  at  the  Court  of  Gotha, 
and  very  soon  the  young  man  had  plenty  to  do  as  a 
music-master.  In  the  year  1808  he  went  to  Jena, 
where  he  remained  two  years.  But  he  was  then 
seized  with  his  travelling  mania,  and  after  visiting 
his  relatives,  he  set  out,  in  the  spring  of  1810,  upon 
his  pilgrimage.  He  gave  concerts  in  various  large 
towns.  At  Nuremberg  especially,  he  achieved  a 
more  than  usually  triumphant  success.  He  intended 
to  proceed  to  Vienna,  but  his  plans  were  frustrated. 
His  passport  had  not  been  vised  by  the  Austrian  Am- 
bassador at  Dresden,  so,  being  obliged  to  turn  back 
at  Linz,  he  returned  to  Nuremberg.  He  was  receiv- 
ed with  open  arms  by  the  friends  his  art  had  procured 
him,  and  speedily  felt  quite  at  home.  He  remained 
in  this  town  six  years,  during  which  he  resided,  free 
from  care,  at  the  house  of  a  friend  endowed  with  a 
taste  for  art,  composing  and  playing  in  public  very 
industriously,  while  his  reputation  continued  to  ex- 
tend more  and  more.  His  works  met  with  the  most 
decided  approbation,  and  were  taken  up  by  the  lead- 
ing publishers,  such  as  Breitkopf  and  Hartel,  ■  Hof- 
meister,  etc. 

Whether  it  was  that  the  deaths  of  his  grandfather 
and  grandmother,  of  his  father  and  mother,  and  of 
several  of  his  brothers  and  sisters,  which  took  place 
in  rapid  succession,  proved  too  violent  a  shock  for 
him,  or  whether  bitter  experience  and  events  of  an- 
other description  obscured  the  entire  range  of  his  in- 
tellectual horizon, — one  thing  is  certain  :  his  fine  ar- 
tistic spirit  began  even  then  giving  proofs  of  momen- 
tary derangement.  The  artist  so  highly  esteemed  by 
every  one  frequently  fell  into  strange  moods,  which 
often  degenerated  into  absolute  delusions.  It  cannot 
surprise  us  that,  under  such  demoniacal  influence,  he 
soon  found  it  impossible  to  remain  longer  by  his 
friend's  hospitable  hearth,  but  felt  driven  out  into  the 
wide  world.  Henceforth  he  never  more  found  re- 
pose. At  that  period,  by  the  way,  the  Fury  of  War 
brandished  her  torch  over  half  Europe,  and  rendered 
a  professional  tour  almost  impossible.  We  see  him 
there  hastening  in  his  flight,  without  stopping  long 
anywhere,  through  Wurtemberg,  Baden,  Alsatia,  and 
Switzerland,  giving  concerts  only  now  and  then  in 
the  larger  towns.  At  length,  through  Wurtemberg 
and  Bavaria,  he  again  reached  Leipsic,  where  he 
made  a  long  rest.  His  concerts  at  the  Gewandhaus 
excited  univers.il  interest,  and  such  men  as  Rochlitz 
and  Gottfried  Weber  entertained  the  kindest  feelings 
towards  the  genial  musician.  Bohner  gained,  also, 
great  honor  and  considerable  sums  of  money  by  short 
trips  to  Weimar  and  Gotha,  performing  at  the  Courts 
of  both  places.  In  spite  of  all  this,  however,  his 
hours  of  gloom  returned  only  too  often,  and  to  the 
overclouding  of  his  soul  was  added  in  Leipsic  a 
gouty  affection  which  for  years  caused  the  poor  fel- 
low most  acute  sufferings  in  the  head  He  soon  felt 
that  he  could  not  remain  in  Leipsic,  but  must  a  sec- 
ond lime  go  forth  to  seek  an  unknown  and  uncertain 
future. 

He  proceeded,  in  1818,  by  the  way  of  Frankfort, 
to  the  Rhine  and  conceived  the  bold  notion  of  mak- 
ing, as  virtuoso,  a  tour  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
Germany.  It  seemed  as  though,  by  this  notion.  Fate 
wished  to  open  for  him  the  door  to  happiness,  to  the 
friendly  and  flower- wreathed  harbors  of  Life,  but  his 
Evil  Demon  would  not  permit  it.  Bijhner  first  di- 
rected his  steps  to  Hamburgh.  Here,  as  well  as  in 
Bremen  and  Oldenburg,  whither  he  made  some  few 
trips,  he  met  with  tremendous  success,  the  ladies  es- 
pecially exhibiting  great  enlhusiasra  for  him  and  his 
genial  performances.  The  wealthy  lovers  of  art  in 
Hamburgh  patronized  him  most  warmly,  and,  in 
consequence  of  the  reputation  which  preceded  him 
thence,  he  met  with  a  brilliant  welcome  the  following 
year  in  Copenhagen.  He  now  mounted,  at  one 
bound,  to  the  pinnacle  of  fame  and  fortune.  He  re- 
sided at  Court,  and  was  the  King's  guest.  It  is  to 
the  influence  of  his  Evil  Demon  alone  that  we  must 
attribute  the  fact  of  his  throwing  up  all  this,  and  of 
his  returning  home,  poor  as  a  church  mouse,  in  the 
most  reduced  circumstances.    All  Copenhagen,  par- 


ticularly the  female  world,  had  paid  him  the  homage 
of  unanimous  approbation  ;  he  made  a  brilliant  in- 
come and  lived  like  a  nobleman.  But  he  suddenly 
tore  himself  away ;  set  out  on  foot  without  bag  or 
baggage  ;  and  for  a  long  time  wandered  about  on  the 
high  roads  or  in  the  forests.  At  length  he  reiurncd 
to  Copenhagen,  and  embarked  for  Rostock.  Thence 
he  walked  to  Schwerin,  and  from  Schwerin  to  Ham- 
burgh. Never  could  he  find  rest  ;  nay,  he  did  not 
even  dare  to  enter  a  house,  but  every  day  walked  fif- 
teen leagues  or  more.  Without  stopping  anywhere 
he  pursued  his  romantic  way  through  Hanover,  Hil- 
desheim,  and  Nordhausen  to  Gotha,  and  the  reader 
may  conceive  his  condition  on  reaching  that  town. 
His  luggage,  which  included  several  valuable  manu- 
scripts, was  never  forwarded  him,  though  he  asserted 
he  had  sent  it  off  by  the  post  from  Copenhagen. 
How  fearful  his  journey  must  have  been  maybe  in- 
ferred from  the  fact  that  once  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Hamburgh  he  was  nearly  swallowed  up  in  a  swamp, 
having  entirely  lost  his  way  in  a  wood,  so  dark  was 
the  night. 

From  this  time  he  settled  in  bis  native  town  of 
Tottelstadt,  if,  indeed,  "settled"  is  the  correct  term, 
for  it  was  now  that  his  restless  wanderings  up  and 
down  Thuringia  began,  wanderings  which  lasted,  al- 
most without  interruption,  from  the  year  1820  to  the 
year  1860,  the  year  of  his  death,  and  caused  him  soon 
to  be  known  to  both  old  and  young  as  "the  ol'd  Ca- 
pellmeister." There  are  numerous  episodes  and  an- 
ecdotes related  of  him  during  this  period.  It  is  evi- 
dent from  many  of  them  that  he  suffered  more  or 
less  from  delusions,  hut  in  many  of  them  there  speaks 
the  highly  gifted  artist,  who,  in  his  endless  and  mair- 
nificent  extemporizings  on  the  piano  could  utterly 
forget  himself  and  all  around  to  dive  down  beneath 
the  waves  of  tone.  "Full  of  magic  charm,"  says  his 
poetical  friend,  Miiller  von  der  Werra,  "were  his 
chains  of  fanciful  ideas,  from  which  he  frequently 
could  not  tear  himself,  sitting  for  days  and  sometimes 
whole  nights  and  playing  uninterruptedly  on  the  pi- 
ano. Had  he  not  worn  the  clothes  of  a  beggar,  he 
might  have  been  mistaken  for  some  supernatural  be- 
ing." 

For  forty  years,  that  is  up  to  1860,  did  he  wander 
thus  restlessly  about.  At  the  beginning  of  1860  (on 
the  28th  of  March),  he  died  rather  suddenly  in  Gotha, 
in  consequence  of  a  severe  cold  caught  on  one  of  his 
peregrinations  which  he  had  been  induced  by  a 
strange  whim  to  undertake.  His  friend,  L.  Storch, 
the  well-known  poet,  had  published  a  sketch  of  him 
in  the  Gartenlaube.  Bijhner  felt  deeply  offended  be- 
cause the  occasional  fits  of  mental  derangement  to 
which  he  was  subject  had  been  too  plainly  hinted  at 
by  his  friend.  He  determinsd  to  go  to  Leipsic  for 
the  purpose  of  persuading  the  editor  of  the  periodical 
in  question  to  print  another  biography.  All  the  ar- 
guments of  his  friends  at  Gotha  were  unavailing  to 
divert  him  from  his  project.  He  started,  but  got  no 
farther  than  Erfurt,  whence  he  was  obliged  to  return 
to  Gotha.  After  keeping  his  bed  for  a  short  time, 
he  expired,  to  find  in  death  that  repose  which  he  had 
vainly  sought  in  life. 

His  compositions  are  numerous  ;  they  all  breathe 
the  pleasing,  light  spirit  of  his  great  model,  Mozart. 
Numerous,  too,  are,  probably,  his  unpublished  small- 
er productions,  which  he  sold  in  manuscript  during 
his  wanderings.  At  any  rate,  many  of  his  small 
songs  have  been  vocally  preserved  by  the  lower  class- 
es in  Thuringia,  and  it  is  said  that  many  a  melody 
entitled  a  Thuringian  folk's-song  is  due  to  him.  We 
will  remind  our  readers  only  of  the  universally 
known  "Ach,  wie  ist's  moglich  dann,"etc.  It  would, 
perhaps,  be  a  difficult  task  to  determine  what  founda- 
tion there  is  for  the  report  that  C.  M.  von  Weber 
borrowed  some  of  the  finest  melodies  in  Der  Frei- 
schiitz  (even  the  "Bridal  Chorus"  for  instance)  from 
Thuringian  folk's-songs  emanating  frnm  Bohner. 
Though  the  rich  genius  of  a  man  like  Weber  did  not 
require  to  borrow  from  any  one,  still  that  does  not 
say  that  strange  strains  of  a  national  character  might 
not  have  retained  a  firm  possession  of  his  ear,  and, 
remodelled  in  his  own  mind,  have  been  reproduced 
at  the  proper  time.  Bohner  himself  is  stated  to  have 
expressed  similar  sentiments  on  this  subject.  Many 
of  his  orchestral  compositions  deserve  to  be  rescued 
from  oblivion  ;  they  are  very  far  superior  to  the  me- 
diocre productions  with  which  the  managers  of  our 
exceedingly  numerous  Garden  Concerts  are  accus- 
tomed to  overwhelm  us. 


Carl  Sentz  is  giving  a  series  of  orchestral  mati- 
nees in  Philadelphia.  The  orchestra  is  large,  train- 
ed and  well  handled.  The  performance  is  usually 
made  up  of  symphonies  by  Beethoven,  Mozart  and 
Hayden,  though  Wagner  sometimes  finds  a  place. 

Mendelssohn's  Reformation  symphony  is  to  be  re- 
vived in  London. 
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Bach's  "Magnificat,"   described  by  Robert 
Franz. 

(Concluded). 

V. 
12.  With  tlie  "Sicut  locutus  est"  Mary's  song  of 
praise  is  properly  ended.  But  for  a  more  defi- 
nite rounding  off  of  the  Magnificat,  the  verse: 
^^  Gloria  Patri,  gloria  Filio,  gloria  Spiritui  Sanctol 
Sicut  erat  in  principio,  el  nunc,  et  semper,  et  in 
secula  seculorum,  Amen,"  is  added,  once  more 
summing  up  the  whole  in  a  grand,  broad  feeling. 

This  concluding  piece  is  divided  in  its  outward 
structure  into  two  main  parts,  the  first  taking  the 
y/orils '^Gloria  Pat7-i,"  &c.,  and  the  second  the 
"Sicut  erat  in  principio,  (As  it  was  in  the  begin- 
ning), &c.  The  five  chorus  parts,  accompanied 
by  the  orchestra,  with  the  exception  of  the  trum- 
pets and  drums,  which  only  come  in  at  the  "glo- 
ria spiritui  Sancto,  and  the  organ,  break  out  at 
first  in  a  short,  energetic  exclamation  :  "Gloria!" 
Thereupon  the  Organ,  tasto  solo,  holds  out  the 
deep  A  as  organ-point,  upon  which  now  an  un- 
precedented tone-picture  builds  itself  up.  The 
Bass,  followed  by  the  other  voice  parts  at  inter- 
vals of  half  a  measure,  unrolls  without  further  ac- 
companiment a  strongly  soaring  triplet  figure, 
which,  after  traversing  three  bars,  plunges  into 
the  "gloria  Patri,"  flashing  as  with  super-earthly 
splendor,  when  the  orchestra  again  falls  in  with 
all  its  might,  resuming  that  loud  exclamation. 
These  sweeping  onsets  are  repeated  on  the  or- 
gan-point E,  only  reversing  the  order  in  which 
the  voices  enter,  to  the  "gloria  Filio,"  and  then 
again  upon  the  organ-point  B,  but  with  a  new 
motive,  to  the  "gloria  Spiritui  sancto."- — -The 
voices  in  the  eager  rush  of  their  ascent  to  the 
triune  God  seem  to  tumble  over  one  another,  un- 
til the  need  of  community  again  unites  them  up- 
on far-resounding  jfye-s/o:  chords;  they  seem  to 
wish  to  take  heaven  by  storm,  but  to  sink  upon 
thtir  knees,  not  crushed,  but  jubilant,  before  the 
eternal  splendor.  And  here  right  clearly  Music 
shows  the  power  peculiar  to  itself  alone,  of  rep- 
resenting highest  transcendental  moods  in  full 
reality ;  the  expressive  faculty  of  other  arts  is 
very  far  fiom  reaching  it  in  this  direction. 

After  this  introduction  follows  the  second  half 
of  the  chorus,  with  the  words:  "Sicut  erat  in 
principio,  et  nunc,  et  semper  et  in  secula  seculorum. 
Amen."  Bach  here  turns  back  to  the  opening 
number  of  the  work,  letting  its  leading  motive 
float  before  us  once  more  in  a  condensed  form. 
The  satisfactory  rounding  off  thus  given  to  the 
whole  work  is  worthily  in  keeping  with  the  pre- 
ceding traits  of  perfect  beauty. 

Having  thus  subjected  each  single  number  of 
the  Magnificat  to  a  special  examination,  with  at- 
tempt to  show  its  high  worth,  it  now  remains  to 
us  to  consider  the  work  as  a  whole.  The  fuller 
the  discussion  has  been  thus  far,  the  shorter  we 
can  afford  to  make  it  now. 

Each  one  of  Bach's  works  shows  the  most  con- 
sistent and  decided  mood,  one  thought,  one  tone 
of  feeling  running  through  the  whole.  To  our 
time,  pre-occupied  so  greatly  by  particulars,  it 
is  almost  incomprehensible  how  the  old  masters, 


with  all  their  love  of  detail,  knew  how  to  keep 
the  eye  always  clear  and  free,  so  as  never  to  neg- 
lect for  that  the  general  fundamental  relations 
and  their  harmonious  connection.  Their  artistic 
feeling  was  altogether  unitary — a  pure,  transpar- 
ent atmosphere  spreads  itself  unclouded  over 
their  woiks ;  a  uniform  light,  the  reflection  of  the 
artist's  own  calm  soul,  pervades  the  world,  with 
all  its  images,  of  their  creation.  Nowhere  do 
you  perceive  aught  that  is  accidental  or  superflu- 
ous ;  on  the  contrary  each  one  thing  so  necessa- 
rily conditions  every  other,  that  all  seems  to  have 
sprung  as  from  a  common  central  point.  Our 
Magnificat  confirms  this  observation.  In  all  the 
variety  that  it  affords  in  single  parts,  in  the  most 
violent  contrasts  that  oppose  each  other,  in  spite 
of  the  ever  growing  climax,  there  still  reigns  in 
the  whole  a  childlike  naivete,  which  solves  all 
difBoulties  as  if  in  play,  and  in  complete  uncon- 
sciousness dares  to  attempt  the  highest  and 
achieves  it.  Bach  was  really  a  whole  man,  whose 
inner  life  could  tolerate  no  contradictions ;  as  in 
the  detail  of  his  music  kindred  elements  shoot  to- 
gether as  it  were,  and  crystallize,  rejecting  ev- 
erything extraneous,  so  instinctively  with  him 
the  larger  relations  unite  in  one  whole,  which 
suffers  nothing  unharmonious  to  have  part  in  it. 

Before  such  manifestations  all  criticism  ceases ; 
it  can  only  yield  itself,  a  modest  listener  and  ob- 
server, to  the  wonderful  achievements  of  the 
Master  ;  if  it  can  exercise  its  negative  attributes 
but  sparingly  on  such  works,  it  may  interest  it- 
self in  them  all  the  more  positively  for  that.  In 
this  sense  we  permit  ourselves  a  few  passing  re- 
marks. 

In  form  the  Magnificat  is  distinguished  from 
many  other  church  works  of  Bach  by  the  partic- 
ularly concise,  short  form  both  of  the  choruses 
and  solo  songs.  The  latter,  especially,  show  a 
great  precision  of  couture  :  if  the  ground  form 
of  the  Aria,  the  trine  division,  is  perceptible,  still 
it  appears  rather  indicated  than  actually  worked 
out.  This  was  partly  conditioned  by  the  text, 
which  in  the  single  verses  offers  but  little  of  an- 
tithesis ;  partly  by  the  general  course  of  the 
work,  which  in  its  very  nature  moves  on  swiftly 
and  decidedly. — In  the  same  way  the  choruses, 
perhaps  with  the  exception  of  the  first,  are  kept 
very  condensed  and  compact,  and  give  most  val- 
id proof  of  what  self-limitation  Bach  was  capable 
upon  occasion. 

The  treatment  of  the  vocal  parts  must  be  call- 
ed in  general  very  happy  and  successful.  No- 
where is  the  singer  obliged  to  make  use  of  the 
unusual  registers  of  his  organ  ;  he  can  preserve 
its  strength  and  freshness  to  the  end.  The  melo- 
dies are  for  the  most  part  easy  to  take  up,  al- 
ways impressive,  and  thus  facilitate  an  expres- 
sive rendering. 

The  orchestra,  likewise,  offers  no  especial  dif- 
ficulties :  with  the  exception  of  the  trumpets,  of 
which  to  be  sure  things  are  expected  which  our 
modern  technique  can  no  more  accomplish,  all  is 
convenient  of  execution. 

Accordingly,  so  far  as  the  work  itself  is  con- 
cerned, the  way  is  made  smooth  for  bringing  it 
fitly  before  the  world :  and  we  trust  that  it  has 
only  needed  these  hints  to  help  secure  it  this  its 
good  right.  It  is  certainly  high  time  to  work 
against  the  whole  superficiality  of  taste  by  the 
revival  of  this  and  similar  creations  of  the  older 
Art.  The  performance  of  the  Matthew  Passio7i 
through  Mendelssohn  was  an  epoch-making  act, 


which  woke  to  new  life  the  darling  child  of  the 
Bach  Muse  lying  in  the  stiff  sleep  of  death  :  may 
such  deeds  soon  be  done,  and  in  great  number, 
with  regard  to  similar  works  of  the  Master  !  A 
work  of  Art  first  gains  its  true  significance  when 
it  can  actually  exercise  before  all  the  world  the 
power  which  the  artist  has  lent  to  it :  he  has  done 
his  duty,  now  let  those,  who  call  themselves  his 
followers,  do  theirs  I  The  public  can  only  be 
the  gainer  by  such  efforts.  *  *  * 


Symphony   Concerts. 

The  feasts  of  great  orchestral  music  soon  come 
round  again.  The  Concerts  of  the  Harvard 
Musical  Association,  which  have  won  so  good  a 
name  by  keeping  up  to  their  mark  so  truly  for 
two  winters  past,  begin  again  on  Thursday  after- 
noon, Nov.  7,  with  a  larger  subscription  than 
before  already  secured  and  with  prospect-  of  a 
very  interesting  season.  The  programme  of  the 
opening  Concert,  partly  by  design,  and  partly  as 
a  short  way  out  of  unexpected  difficulties  in 
making  up  a  programme,  on  account  of  disap- 
pointments in  the  hope  of  solo  artists,  will  be  an 
experiment.  For  once  it  is  proposed  to  give  a 
regular  Berlin  programme,  after  the  model  of 
the  Symphony  Soirdes  of  the  Koyal  Orchestra, 
which  for  many  years  have  invariably  consisted 
of  two  Symphonies  and  two  Overtures, — nothing 
else.  In  this  case,  however,  the  strain  of  con- 
stant listening  to  full  orchestra  (imaginary  to  a 
great  extent)  will  be  relieved  by  a  choice  vocal 
solo  between  each  Overture  and  Symphony.  Whe" 
ther  such  a  selection  can  prove  enjoyable  to  a 
whole  audience  depends  entirely  upon  what 
Symphonies  and  Overtures  are  played.  The 
must  not  be  too  long,  nor  "heavy"  (in  respect  o^' 
poetry,  meaning,  beauty),  and  they  must  be  wel] 
contrasted.  These  conditions,  we  think,  are 
answered  in  the  selection  of  this  programme  : 

PART  I. 
Dedication  Overture,  (Die  TTeihe  des  Hauses,")  op.  124. 

2ieetJioven. 

Tenor  Aria  from  the  "Seraglio," Blozart. 

Sympiiony  in  C  ("Jupiter.") '' 

PART  n. 

Overture :  "In  tlie  Higliiands," Gade . 

Songs Schtibtrt. 

"Scotcli"  Symphony Mendelssofin. 

Here  the  music  of  the  first  part  is  of  the 
older  classical  period,  in  its  highest  bloom  ;  while 
that  of  the  second  is  modern  and  romantic,  in  its 
way  also  of  the  best.  Both  Symphonies  have 
long  been  popular  and  always  taking  with  a 
Boston  audience  ;  each  is  full  of  life,  variety  and 
sparkle  in  itself;  for  a  good  Symphony  is  not 
merely  one  long  piece,  it  is  a  well  contrived 
variety  of  pieces  which  relieve  one  another  by 
contrast  of  rhythm,  mood  of  feeling,  color  and 
whole  character : — so  much  so  that  a  Symphony 
is  in  itself  the  best  type  of  a  true  programme. 
It  is  mere  fancy,  therefore,  when  people  talk  of 
the  monotony  of  listening  to  a  good  Symphony  I 
Besides,  a  Concerto  is  in  form  and  length  and 
genius  (when  it  has  any)  a  Symphony ;  and  it  is 
just  in  place  of  the  usual  piano  or  violin  Concerto 
that  we  now  put  the  second  Symphony ;  the 
only  difference  being  that  there  is  not  the  extra- 
musical,  personal  interest  about  one  artist  brought 
virtuoso-like  into  the  foreground. 

All  of  the  four  pieces  are  new  to  these  Con- 
certs, and  the  two  Overtures  are  wholly  new  to 
a  Boston  audience.  That  by  Beethoven,  written 
for  the  opening  of  a  theatre  in  Vienna,  is  exceed- 
ingly  grand,  broad,  solemn,    almost   churchlike 
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in  the  beginning,  with  prominent  passages  for  the 
four  horns,  the  bassoons,  the  clarinets,  &c.,  taxing 
the  full  powers  of  the  orchestra,  which  work 
themselves  up  by  degrees  into  an  uncontainable 
enthusiasm,  that  finds  vent  in  a  rapid  finale  with 
a  vigorous,  quaint  Handelian  sort  of  theme,  that 
is  wrought  up  contrapuntally  together  with  a 
second  theme.  It  cannot  fail  to  excite  and 
please.  And  it  may  be  interesting  to  compare 
this  ending  of  the  Beethoven  Overture  with  the 
famous  fugue  Finale  with  four  subjects  in  the 
Mozart  Symphony  which  follows. 

The  Gade  Overture:  "Im  Hochland,"  is  a  short, 
delicious,  perfectly  characteristic  and  poetic  tone- 
picture, — one  of  his  most  genial  and  happy 
works;  no  better  prelude  xiould  there  be,  we 
fancy,  to  the  Scotch  Symphony  of  Mendelssohn- 
— As  for  the  vocal  pieces,  the  "Costanza"  aria 
from  the  '^Enifiikrung  aus  dem  Ser'ail,"  is  both 
in  song  and  orchestral  accompaniment  about  the 
loveliest  and  noblest  of  all  Mozart's  tenor  songs, 
and  we  believe  the  person  has  been  found  to  sing 
it  as  it  should  be  sung. 

Should  this  experiment  of  the  two  Symphonies 
take  well  with  the  audience,  it  will  afford  a 
capital  resource  whenever  a  nice  plan  of  pro- 
gramme is  upset,  over  and  over  again  sometimes, 
by  capricious  uncertainty  of  the  solo  element ;  and 
this  would  allow  us  to  hear  so  many  more  good 
Symphonies  in  the  course  of  the  winter ;  especi- 
ally would  it  furnish  the  long  desired  opportunity 
of  hearing  more  of  the  light  and  cheerful  ones  of 
Father  Haydn ;  one  of  these  would  always  give 
good  appetite  for  a  Beethoven  or  one  of  the 
more  modern. 

The  matter  of  the  rest  of  the  eight  concerts  is 
not  yet  all  determined.  Of  Symphonies  we  shall 
probably  have  (and  perhaps  in  the  order  named, 
unless  there  should  be  two  again  in  one  concert) 
the  No.  4,  in  B  flat,  of  Beethoven;  one  by 
Haydn  ;  the  D  minor  again  of  Schumann  ;  the 
great  one  in  C  by  Schubert ;  another  one  (in  B 
flat)  by  Gade ;  the  first  (in  B  flat)  by  Schumann  ; 
and  finally  the  Choral  Symphony  of  Beethoven, 
which  cost  too  much  pains  and  made  too  deep  an 
impression  last  year  to  leave  any  excuse  for 
letting  such  an  experience  lie  unimproved. 

New  in  the  list  of  Overtures  will  be  Cherubi- 
ni's  to  Medea,  and  perhaps  some  others.  Camil- 
la Urso  is  bespoken  for  Beethoven's  Violin 
Concerto,  which  she  will  no  doubt  render  in  as 
exquisite  a  style  of  art  as  she  did  that  of  Men- 
delssohn. Mr.  Leonhard  will  play  Chopin's 
E-minor  Concerto ;  Mr.  Lang,  the  first  of  the 
five  Beethoven  Concertos,  the  only  one  that  we 
have  not  yet  heard ;  Mozart's  Concerto  for  two 
pianos  will  be  contributed  by  Messrs.  Parker 
and  Lang  ;  and  there  is  hope  that  we  shall  hear 
again  the  great  E-flat  Concerto  of  Beethoven, 
that  by  Schumann,  &e.,  for  we  have  other  mas- 
terly interpreters  who  know  these  concerts  can- 
not spare  them.  Mrs.  Gary,  too,  will  give  us 
some  more  of  the  sincere,  deep  melody  of  Bach 
and  others ;  and  other  singers  will  be  announced 
from  time  to  time  ;  for  it  is  proposed  this  time  to 
keep  the  piano-playing  within  more  moderate 
limits,  one  piece  only  in  a  programme,  and  that 
of  course  with  orchestra,  and  to  call  in  the  voice 
more  often,  if  the  fine  voice,  when  found,  prove 
not  too  coy. 

Mr.  Zerrahn  is  earnestly  schooling  his  Or- 
chestra, which  will  soon  be  larger  and  stronger 
than  ever  before.     Certainly   the   wind   depart- 


ment is  materially  improved,  and  the  strings  will 
be  at  least  as  many  and  as  good  as  before,  and 
are  likely  to  gain  in  number  and  quality  as  the 
concerts  go  on.  We  shall  greatly  miss  the  Quin- 
tette Club,  to  be  sure ;  but  they  will  resume 
their  places  ere  long  ;  if  not,  means  will  be  found 
to  make  their  places  good,  even  if  the  Associa- 
tion have  to  "call  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep." 

Meanwhile,  large  as  the  subscription  has  been, 
there  are  plenty  of  good  seats  left ;  and  every 
one  now  taken  goes  so  far  toward  building  up 
the  orchestra  into  the  full  strength  and  propor- 
tions which  Beethoven  and  the  Music  Hall  de- 
mand. 


Concerts. 

Boston  Conservatory.  The  Teachers  of  this 
thriving  young  institution  gave  their  pupils  and 
.friends  a  miisical  treat,  on  Wednesday  afternoon, 
Oct.  16,  at  the  Tremont  Temple.  Mr.  Thayer 
opened  with  the  smaller  Bach  Fugue  in  G  minor  on 
the  Organ,  which  did  not  sound  as  if  in  very  good 
condition, — at  least  to  ears  accustomed  to  the  Organ 
of  the  Music  Hall.  Three  movements  from  Schu- 
bert's wonderfili  E-flat  Trio,  op.  100,  were  excel- 
lently well  played  by  Messrs.  Eichberg,  A.  Suck 
and  Leonhard,  giving  to  true  music  lovers  all  the 
pleasure  that  such  music  could  in  so  large  a  room. 
Mendelssohn's  "Zideika"  and  Schubert's  "Postliorn" 
were  sung  in  sweet,  clear  voice,  with  good  concep- 
tion, but  timidly,  by  Miss  Poland.  Next  came  a 
sentimental  cornet  solo,  {Salve  Maria,  by  Mercadan- 
te),  skilfully  played,  with  excellent  tone,  by  Mr. 
Aredckle,  well  accompanied  on  the  piano  by  Mr. 
Sharland.  Messrs.  Eichberg  and  Leonard  follow- 
ed with  the  Adagio  Cantahile  and  Scherzo  from  Beet- 
hoven's Violin  and  Piano  Sonata  in  C  minor,  op. 
30,  No.  2.  Mr.  Kreissmann  sang  the  tender  Aria 
jrraz/oso  of  Py lades  in  Gluck's  Iphigenia  in  Tauris, 
and,  returning  after  some  grotesque  Organ  variations 
on  "Old  Hundred,"  Schumann's  impassioned  "Du 
meine  Seek,"  instead  of  "Songs"  (as  set  down  on  the 
bill)  by  "Franz."  The  whole  ended  with  Mr.  Eich- 
beig's  Ave  Maria,  for  violin,  piano,  cabinet  organ 
and  'cello,  played  by  himself,  Messrs.  Dow, 
Thayer  and  Suck.  Mr.  Kreissmann's  song  pledges 
may  well  have  been  Htsorgamzedi  by  the  intervention 
of  these  Variations  !  And  indeed  all  the  classical 
pieces,  always  welcome  to  musical  souls,  suffered  by 
intermingling  with  such  things  as  that  and  cornet 
solos.  That  the  taste  of  the  crowd,  so  fresh  and 
pleasant  to  look  upon,  was  very  juvenile  and  unripe, 
was  plain  from  the  fact  that  the  only  encores  were 
awakened  by  the  cornet  .ind  the  pedal  hurry-skurry 
on  the  Organ.  With  a  little  easy  modification  it 
would  have  been  a  nice  concert. 

Mb.  Peck's  "  Grand  Sacred  Concert,"  last 
Sunday  evening,  drew  a  large  audience  to  the  Music 
Hall,  which  has  been  so  long  under  his  faithful 
superintendence.  There  were  not  a  few  good  things 
in  the  Concert,  and  some  that  would  have  been  good 
by  any  name  but  "sacred."  Sig.  Ferranti,  frank, 
genuine  Buffo  that  he  is,  pretending  to  nothing  else, 
must  have  had  an  awkward  sense  of  being  in  a  queer 
position.  But  it  is  not  so  much  the  fault  of  the  sin- 
gers or  the  concert-givers,  that  all  the  concerts  on  a 
Sunday  have  to  make  believe  "sacred  ;"  it  is  the 
fault  of  the  Law,  or  rather  of  the  sustainers  of  the 
law,  of  the  strict  Sabbatarianism  which  a  part  of  a 
free  people  insist  upon  imposing  upon  the  whole, 
who  may  be  as  religious,  as  virtuous  and  as  wise 
as  themselves  for  aught  they  know  or  have  any  right 
to  assume.  Certainly  it  is  a  tyranincal  invasion  of 
the  rights  of  Art,  which,  to  have  life  and  truth,  must 
first  of  all  he  free,  and  which,,  better  than  many  of  the 
Churches,  knows  how   to  use  without  abusing  free- 


dom. Is  the  experience  of  old  Europe,  then,  so 
little  worth  in  comparison  with  ours  ?  And  dare  we 
pretend  that  all  the  genuine  pervading  piety  of  a 
people  is  on  our  side  of  the  Ocean  ?  Our  common 
people  may  bo  more  enterprising,  more  educated, 
more  church-going,  but  are  tliey  better  than  the  Gcr- 
m.ans,  who  spend  their  Sundays  cheerfully,  like 
grateful  children  of  the  Father  ■?  Can  there  not  be 
airs  from  Heaven,  quickening  truth,  in  a  Symphony 
an  Opera,  and  can  there  not  be  blighting  frost  in 
services  and  sermons  1  It  is  at  least  worth  thinkine 
of  ^ 

Well,  Sig.  Ferranti  is  delightful  to  hear,  where 
there  is  no  profession  of  seriousness.  As  it  was  bo 
exchanged  the  Rossini  "Don  Magnifico"  for  the 
Mozart  "Non  piu  andrai,"  as  if  that  were  a  wliit 
more  sacred  !  He  also  sang  Mattel's  "Fisherman." 
While  we  are  upon  the  men,  we  may  as  well  say 
what  a  pure  Italian-like  ring  there  is  to  Mr.  Hall's 
noble  bass,  and  with  what  power  and  grace  he  sang 
the  "Pro  peccatis."  Mr.  MacDonald,  too,  won 
favor  by  his  clear,  firm  tenor  in  the  air  from  Etijah  ; 
his  singing  gives  good  promise,  though  maturity  of 
stylejis  yet  a  good  way  off. 

Carl  Kosa  seemed  as  popular  as  ever.  He  (has 
gained  in  purity  and  sweetness  of  tone  since  he  was 
here  last,  and  played  the  "Trille  du  diable"  of  Tartini 
very  beautifully  ;  as  well  as  the  Andante  Variations 
of  the  "Kreutzer  Sonata"  with  Mr.  Lans  ;  the  per- 
formance was  highly  enjoyable  on  both  parts.  The 
"Mouth  Harmonica"  playing  of  Professor  Wallach 
was  truly  a  great  curiosity,  the  tones  exquisite. 

But  the  chief  feature  of  the  concert  was  Mrs. 
Kemfton's  singing.  Her  rich  contralto  has  lost 
some  of  its  freshness  while  she  has  been  abroad  ;  but 
she  has  won  instead  that  which  is  even  better,  a 
sound,  ripe,  noble  style.  Truly  we  have  not  heard 
"He  was  despised"  sung  with  such  chaste,  artistic 
beauty,  such  simple  yet  sufficing  expression,  such 
absence  of  forced  pathos,  for  a  long  time  ;  she  let  the 
music  tell  its  story  in  its  own  way,  and  that  is  far 
the  higher  kind  of  art,  compared  to  what  is  called 
pathos  on  the  operatic  stage.  Mrs.  Smith  sang 
"Show  me  thy  ways,"  by  Torrente,  and  the  "duis 
est  homo"  with  Mrs.  Kempton,  with  clear,  telling 
voice  and  easy  execution,  though  a  little  coldly. 
And  we  were  much  pleased  with  Miss  Barton's 
voice,  stylo  and  feeling  in  the  English  song  "]{uth 
and  Naomi." 

New  York. — The  Philharmonic  Society  an- 
nounces the  larger  features  of  its  programme  for  the 
five  concerts  of  the  season.  The  orchestra,  it  is  said, 
will  be  increased  to  one  hundred  active  members. 
Here  is  the  list : 

Nov.  16: — Symphony,  "Pastorale,"  by  Beetho- 
ven ;  Overture,  "Manfred,"  Schumann  ;  Poem  Svm- 
phonique,  "Mazeppa,"  Liszt. 

Dec.  21  :— Symphony  in  C,  Schubert;  Overture, 
"Othello"  (first  time),  Ritter;  Overture,  "Calm  at 
Sea  and  Happy  Voyage,"  Mendelssohn. 

Feb.  1  : — Overture,  "Jesaonda,"  bySpohr;  Cho- 
ral Symphony,  No.  9,  Beethoven. 

March  7  — Symphony  No  1,  in  G  minor,  Mozart  ; 
Introduction  to  "Lohengrin,"  Wagner;  Symphony 
in  A  major,  Mendelssohn. 

April  18  :— Symphony  No.  1,  in  B  flat,  Schu- 
mann ;  Poem  Symphonique,  "Heroide  Funfebre" 
(first  time),  Liszt ;  Overture,  "Freischiilz,"  Weber.^ 

New  Organ,  for  the  Westminster  Presbyterian 
Church,  Elizabeth,  N.  J.  The  Messrs.  Hook  have 
just  completed  an  instrument  for  this  church,  which 
is  so  remarkably  successful  as  to  be  worthy  of  a 
more  than  passing  notice.  For  several  days  it  was 
exhibited  at  their  factory  to  admiring  visitors  by  our 
leading  organists  and  won  the  highest  praise  from 
both  performers  and  audience.  On  Tuesday,  the 
14th  inst.,  its  many  fine  and  admirable  qualities  were 
ably  displayed  through  a  very  wide  range  of  style  by 
Messrs.  J.  K.  Paine,  S.  P.  Tuckerman  and  J.  H. 
Willcox,  of  Boston. 
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The  organ  is  enclosed  in  an  elegant  and  imposing 
ease  of  black  walnut  of  much  originality  and  beauty 
of  design,  displaying  richly,  yet  delicately  decorated 
front  pipes  of  sixteen  feet,  and  contains  the  following 
registers,  pipes  and  appliances. 


GREAT   MANUAL. 


SWELL  MANUAL. 


No 

Pipes. 

No 

Pipes. 

1 

16  fl 

.  Open  Diapason, 

58 

1 

16  ft.  Bourdon  (divided)6S 

2 

8  ' 

Open  Diapason, 

58 

a 

8  "    Open  Diapason.    58 

3 

H  ■' 

Doppel  Flote, 

58 

3 

8  "  Stop  Diapason,       68 

4 

H  " 

Viola  di  Gamba, 

58 

4 

8  "  Salicional,               68 

.■) 

4  " 

Octave, 

BS 

5 

4  "  Octave,                    58 

6 

4  " 

Flute  Harmoniqiie,58 

6 

4  "  Violina,                   58 

7 

2?" 

Twelfth, 

58 

7 

4  "  Flauto  Traverso,    68 

K 

2  " 

Fifteenth, 

58 

S 

2  "  Piccolo,                   58 

9 

3  Rank  Mixture, 

174 

9 

3  Rank  Mixture,          174 

iO 

3 

"    Sehartf, 

174 

10 

8  fl.  Cornopean,              58 

n 

Sit 

Trumpet, 

.58 

11 

8  ••  Oboe  and  Bassoon,  68 

in 

4" 

Clarion, 

68 

SOLO     MANUAL. 

No.                                    Pipes.    No.  Pipes. 

1  8  ft  Qeigen  Principal,    68      5  4ft  Octave,  68 

2  8"  Dulciana,  58  64"  Flute  d'Amour,  58 
38  "  Melodia,  46  7  2"  Piccolo,  58 
4  8  "Stop'd  Diapason,div.58      8  8"  Clarionet,  68 

PEDALE. 

No.                                    Pipes.    No.  Pipes. 

1  16  ft  Open  Diapason,     27      4    8  ft  Violoncello,  27 

2  16  "  Violone,                 27      5  16  "  Posaune,  27 

3  16  "  (tone)  Bourdon,    27      6  lOj"  Quint  Fliite,  27 

MECHANICAL  REGISTERS. 


1  Swell  to  Great  Coupler. 

2  Choir  to    "  " 

3  Swell  to  Choir  " 

4  Great  to  Pedal  " 

5  Great  to  Pneumatic" 


6  Swell  to  Pedal  Coupler. 

7  Choir  to        "        " 

8  Tremulant  "Swell." 

9  Bellows  Signal. 


COMPOSITION   PEDALS. 

1  Forte  for  Great  Manual,  brin^n^  out  the  Full  Organ. 

2  Piano         "  "  taking  off  all  but  8  ft.  Stops. 

3  Great  to  Pedal  Coupler. 

Compass  of  Manuals  from  CC  to  A3, 58  notes. 
"        "  Pedale        ''    CCC  to  D  27    " 


SUMMARY. 

No.  of  pipes  in  Great  Manual, 
"        "        "  Swell        " 
"         "         "  Solo           " 
"        "  Pedale      " 

923 
754 
452 
162 

Total  No.  of  pipes, 

2296 

No.  of  Speaking  Stops. 
"       Mechanical     " 
Whole  No.  of  draw-stops. 

37 

9 

48 

The  pneumatic  action  is  applied  to  the  great  man- 
ual, +)y  which  the  touch,  even  with  all  the  couplers 
drawn,  is  made  as  light  and  easy  as  that  of  a  grand 
piano-forte.  With  this  action  the  keys,  instead  of 
acting  directly  upon  the  pallets,  are  only  required  to 
open  a  little  bellows  (one  to  each  key), which  instant- 
ly expands  and  lifts  all  the  valves  belonging  to  the 
keys  pressed  down,  or,  if  applied  to  the  register  ac- 
tion, adds  or  removes  the  stops  required.  Over  the 
great  manual,  and  within  easy  reach  of  the  fingers  of 
the  player,  there  are  some  small  ivory  knobs  by 
which  the  Swell  and  Solo  manuals  can  be  coupled 
to  the  pneumatic  action  when  desired,  a  contrivance 
of  the  greatest  utility  and  convenience.  There  is 
also  in  each  manual  a  blank  draw-stop  with  all  its 
appliances  and  connections,  including  room  on  each 
wind  chest  for  future  additions  whenever  desired  ; 
this  provision  is  of  great  importance,  as  there  re- 
mains notliing  to  be  added  but  the  pipes  which  may 
be  chosen. 

In  the  power  and  grandeur  of  its  diapasons,  the 
clearness  and  resonance  of  its  octaves  and  harmonies, 
and  the  proper  quantity  and  quality  of  its  reed  stops, 
to  give  boldness  and  character,  we  believe  this  instru- 
ment to  be  unsurpassed  by  any  previous  efforts  of  its 
eminent  builders. 

The  effect  of  the  full  organ  is  particularly  satisfy- 
ing ;  so  clear  and  brilliant — (fclatant — is  its  quality, 
yet  withal  so  well  blended  and  balanced,  that  no  stop 
has  undue  prominence,  and  to  listen  to  it  is  a  contin- 
ual pleasure.  The  16  ft.  Open  Diapason  on  the 
great  manual  imparts  great  dignity,  and  the  Doppel 
Flote  and  Flute  Harmonique  great  breadth  and  full- 
ness to  the  full-organ  tone ;  and  the  Viola  di  Gamba 
gives  a  peculiar  crispiness  and  pungency  to  the  stops 
of  eight-feet  pitch.  The  very  complete  Pedale,  with 
its  six  stops,  affords  a  full,  abundant  support  to   the 


grand  pyramid  of  tone,  and  yet  contains  stops  of 
rarely  beautiful  tone,  perfectly  adapted  to  the  accom- 
pnniment  of  the  softest  manual  stops. 

Among  so  many  beautiful  and  characteristic  stops, 
or  voices,  as  the  Germans  appropriately  call  them,  it 
is  hard  to  select  any  for  particular  mention ;  for  some 
time  past,  however,  the  Hooks  have  been  constantly 
improving  in  the  voicing  of  string-like,  or  violin 
sounding  stops,  until  in  this  instrument  the  stops  of 
this  timbre,  as  the  Viola  di  Gamba  in  the  great  man- 
ual, the  §alicional  and  Violina  in  the  swell,  the 
Geigen  (or  violin)  Principal  in  the  solo  manual,  and 
the  Violone  in  the  pedale,  are  so  successful  as  to 
leave  nothing  further  to  be  desired.  The  last  men- 
tioned stop  is  of  remarkable  beauty  ;  when  skilfully 
used  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  one  does  not  hear 
the  "bite"  of  the  bow  on  the  strings  of  a  contra-basso. 
The  Flauto  Traverso  in  the  swell  has  a  lovely,  clear, 
travelling  tone,  and  the  Flute  d'Amour  in  the  solo 
manual  is  also  very  beautiful.  Of  the  reeds  it  is 
only  necessary  to  say  that  they  are  the  work  of  the 
Hooks,  so  renowned  is  their  excellence  in  this  special 
and  difficult  department  of  organ  building. 

Though  this  firm  has  erected  many  larger  instru- 
ments, this,  the  latest  jewel  in  the  chaplet  of  their 
noble  works,  seems  the  brightest  and  most  perfect. 

May  they  continue  to  fill  our  temples  with  better 
and  better  specimens  of  their  art,  and  may  our  peo- 
ple appreciate  more  and  more  their  long  continued 
endeavors  to  increase  its  dignity  and  to  elevate  it 
from  its  former  low  estate,  until,  when  an  organ  is 
to  be  bought  the  question  shall  not  be,  who  will 
build  cheapest  ?  but  who  will  build  best  ? 

ElPIENO. 

The  "Welsh  Eisteddfod. 

The  annual  fuss  by  which  the  Welsh  delight  to 
glorify  themselves,  fancying  that  thereby  they  are 
maintaining  "the  truth"  of  the  Principality  "against 
the  world" — the  Carmarthen  Eisteddfod — Is  over. 
To  every  one  except  the  speakers  of  blustering  ora- 
tions and  the  readers  of  dreary  papers  without  value, 
the  main  life  of  the  celebration  mbst  have  lain  in  the 
musical  contributions  from  Welsh  singers  and  play- 
ers who  have  learnt  their  art  in  England — such  as 
Miss  Edith  Wynne,  Miss  Edmonds,  Mr.  John  Thom- 
as, and  Mr.  Brinley  Richards.  It  is  true  that  one 
gentleman,  exclusively  trained  at  home,  known  by 
the  charming  bardic  name  of  "The  Roaring  Lion," 
figured  on  the  occasion,  and  that  an  attempt  was 
made  by  his  section  of  patriots,  ignorant  of  music,  to 
disturb  better  performances,  in  order  to  force  a  hear- 
ing for  his  incompetent  "native  talent,"  although  his 
exhibition  might  have  been  vouchsafed  (our  contem- 
poraries assure  us,  and  past  experience  confirms  it) 
to  show  English-nurtured  artists  how  not  to  sing. 
What  do  the  violent  orators,  such  as  "Talhaiarn," 
who  tickle  local  prejudice  by  talking  of  preservation 
and  progress,  and  maintaining  insulation  and  bigo- 
try as  righteous  objects  of  patriotic  Cambrian  care, 
make  of  such  facts  ?  The  Times  puts  the  matter 
pithily  when  contrasting  the  proceedings  of  this  Car- 
marthen "Miltual  Admiration  Society"  with  those  of 
former  meetings,  at  which  a  Braham  and  a  Stephens 
were  called  in  to  aid,  or  of  later  ones  at  Rhuddlan 
and  (last  year's)  Chester.  There  was  no  orchestra 
this  year.  The  triple  harp  seems  falling  into  desue- 
tude, only  one  competitor  for  the  prize  having  pre- 
sented himself.  The  best  part-singing,  as  in  1866, 
was  that  of  the  Merthyr  choir.  A  very  young  lady. 
Miss  Moulding  of  Swansea,  is  said  to  have  distin- 
guished herself  on  the  pianoforte.  A  sensation  was 
excited  by  a  letter  from  Mr.  Edmund  Yates,  to  whom 
the  delicate  task  of  adjudicating  the  prize  for  the  best 
song  in  English  had  been  entrusted.  This  conveyed 
the  startling  fact  that  the  ninety-three  specimens  sub- 
milted  for  his  perusal  were,  one  and  all,  so  devoid  of 
merit,  as  to  be  utterly  unworthy  of  any  prize.  The 
epistle  has  put  the  local  blood  up;  and,  in  the  true 
Little  Pedlington  style,  an  irate  journalist  warns  Mr. 
Yates  to  tremble  und  anticipate  just  retribution,  see- 
ing that  HE  will  keep  his  eyes  on  Tinsley's  Maqazine. 
By  way  of  setting  a  crowning  seal  on  the  absurdity, 
it  was  determined  to  ignore  the%ialicious  judgment 
of  the  invited  English  arbiter,  and  to  hand  over  the 
ninety-three  lyrics  to  be  reconsidered  by  a  Welsh 
gentleman  and  lady  !  Mr.  Brinley  Richards  is  said 
to  have  announced  his  determination  to  take  no  fur- 
ther part  in  celebrations  so  futile  and  foolish.  He  is 
wise. — London  Paper, 
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VoOBl,  with  Fiano  Accompaniment. 

The  solitary  tear.     Song.  Carl  Zerrahn,  70 

Poetry  by  Heine,  with  tianslation,  and  music  ably 
adapted. 
Hurra  for  the  sports  of  the  field.     Q't.     Weaver.  35 
Old  farm  house  on  the  hill.     Song.    H.B.Funk.  40 
Mary  Grey  and  I.  "  "        "      30 

To  Kathleen.  "       E.  Linwood.  30 

Good  morrow  to  my  love.  "  "        "      30 

Why  art  thou  weeping.  "  "        "      30 

WhatNorah  said.  (Reply  to  Norah  O'Niel). 

Wellman.  35 
We  are  growing  old,  my  brother.  S'g.  Fairlamh.  35 
I've  had  pleasant  dreams.  "  "        35 

I'll  think  of  thee.  "  "        35 

Our  paths  were  once  together.  "  "        35 

The  shepherd  and  the  rose.  "  "        30 

From  over  the  wave.  "  Gaston  Lyle.  35 

If  thou  wilt  remember.     Song.      A.  L.  Traventi.  Z5 
Little  Jim.     Ballad.  C.  A.  White.  30 

A  long  list,  but  in  the  multitude  of  son^s  one  can 
only  notice  by  classes.    These  are  "songs  for  t)ie  peo- 
ple" by  persons  who  understand  what  "the  people" 
like. 
Pal  o'  Mine.     Comic  Song.  Vance.  35 

A  clever,  good  hearted  thing. 
Robin  Adair.     Song  for  guitar.  Haydn.  30 

Good  arrangement. 
The  Lord's  prayer.     (Adaptations).         Clouston.  35 

An  excellent  adaptation  of  the  well-known  words. 
I  have  found  thee.     (Rilla).  Song.      Gordigiani.  50 

Finely  finished  Italian  song. 
My  heart  ever  faithful.     Song.  Bach.  40 

It  does  a  man  good  to  hear  Bach's  robust  music, 
and  this,  in  oratorio  style,  shows  the  strong  hand  of 
the  master. 

Instrumental. 

Monthly  melodies,  in  the  major  and  minor  keys. 

E.  ^raclc,  ea.  50 
January  March.  July  Barcarole. 

February  Waltz.  August  Polka. 

March  Galop.  September  Varsovienne. 

April  Waltz,  October  Schottische. 

May  Polka.  November  Quickstep. 

June  Reverie.  December  Mazourka. 

Pupils  who  should  take  one  lesson  a  month,  would 
find  these  just  the  things  ;  but  they  will  be  consider- 
ed good  instructive  pieces  for  any  one,  and  the  quaint 
titles  will  help  make  them  acceptable. 
Grand  Valse  Brillante.     "Romeo  and  Juliet." 

J.  S.  Knight.  40 
Gems  of  the  opera,  made  to  shine  by  Knight,  so  as 
to  add  lustre  to  nightly  pleasures. 
Between  the  mountains.     Waltz.    A.  Rottenhach.  30 
Love's  messenger.     Polka.  Auberl.  50 

Tout  ^  vous.     Galop.  G.  P.  KiiJiball.  35 

La  Perle  do  Nuit.     Valse  brillante.  Aubert.  40 

Fine  specimens  of  dance  music.    About  of  easy-me- 
dium difficulty. 
Crown  of  Glory.     For  Piano.  Aubert.  50 

Tasteful  and  brilliant.    Illustrated  title. 
Tell  me  darling.  Quickstep.    For  brass  band. 

Bond.    1.00 
Favorite  melody, 

Happy  days.     Pense'c  fugitive.         G.  D.   Wilson.  35 
Merry  bells.     Morceau  de  Salon.  "         "         30 

Pieces  of  much  merit  and  beauty.  Medium  diffi- 
culty. 


MnsiCBTMAlL. — Music  is  sent  by  mail,  the  expense  being 
two  cents  for  eveiy  four  ounces,  or  fraction  thereof,  (about 
one  cent  for  an  ordinary  piece  of  musicj.  Persons  at  a 
distance  will  find  the  conveyance  a  saving  of  time  and 
expense  in  obtaining  supplies.  Books  can  also  be  sent  at 
double  these  rates. 
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The  Castilian  Prisoner. 

Wag  this  genuine  Spanish  romance  (A  D.  1550)— doubtless 
founded  on  well-known  facts,  like  the  mnjority  of  folk  songs, 
— the  original  source  from  which  the  plot  of  Gaveaux'  opera 
*'Leonore"  was  drawn  ?  An  opera  only  now  remembered  be- 
cause its  libretto  was  subsequently  appropriated  and  immor- 
talized by  BeetboTCQ. 

"  'Twas  in  May,  the  flowery  May-timo, 

When  the  south  winds  softly  blow, 
When  the  larks  are  singing  loudly, 

Nightingales  responding  low, 
When,  to  serve  their  noble  ladies, 

Lovers  with  a  light  heart  go, 
That  they  brought  me  here,  a  caplivo. 

Hot  with  anger,  worn  with  woe. 
Long,  long  have  I  pined  in  darkness, 

Breathing  cold  and  fetid  air, 
Not  of  snn,  and  not  of  seasons, 

Not  of  night  or  day  aware  ; 
Naught  to  soothe  me,  naught  to  comfort. 

Save  one  distant  birdling's  lay, 
Through  the  damp  walls  of  my  prison 

Sometimes  finding  airy  way. 
Wafting  round  me  morning  memories. 

With  delight  and  love  aglow ; 
Malison  upon  the  archer 

Whose  sharp  arrow  laid  her  low !" 

If  this  were  thy  will,  dread  sovereign, 
Well ;  for  thou  art  lord  and  king ; 

If  it  were  the  governor's  doing, 
He  hath  done  a  treacherous  thing. 

"Would  some  other  bird  could  find  me, 

Lark,  or  thrush,  or  nightingale, 
Like  a  friend  to  feel  my  sorrow, 

Like  a  friend  to  tell  my  tale. 
Bred  among  most  noble  ladies, 

Versed  In  gentle  ladies'  lore. 
Who  for  mo  could  bear  a  message 

To  my  sweet  spouse,  Leonorc  ! 
She  would  swiftly  send  to  aid  mo 

Silent  axe,  and  viewless  file, 
Ope  the  doors  and  break  my  fetters. 

Gaolers'  cruel  heart  beguile." 

But  the  good  king  heard  the  story, 

And  the  truth  at  once  descried  ; 
Freed  the  captive  from  his  fetters. 

Oped  the  dungeon  portal  wide. 

Fanny  Raymond  Kitter. 


"The  Goose  of  Cairo." 

A   POSTHUMOUS    OPERA    BY   MOZART. 

In  a  former  number  of  our  paper,  says  the  ed- 
itor of  the  Berlin  Echo,  we  told  our  readers  that 
Mozart's  unfinished  posthumous  comic  opera, 
Die  Oans  von  Cairo  {the  Goose  of  Cairo),  had 
ben  produced  at  the  Theatre  des  Fantaisies  Par- 
isiennes,  where  it  met  with  a  very  favorable  re- 
ception. According  to  the  Paris  papers  it  has 
been  very  skillfully  remodelled,  that  is  to  say, 
the  plot  has  been  condensed  into  two  acts  by  M. 
Victor  Wilder,  and  the  omissions  in  the  score 
have  been  filled  up  in  the  proper  spirit  of  vener- 
ation for  the  composer.  M.  Wilder,  to  whom 
the  notion  and  successful  realization  of  the  per- 
formance are  due,  gives  the  following  details  of 
the  history  of  this  opera  from  its  commencement, 
and  of  his  arranirement  of  it  for  the  stage  : — The 
Goose  of'  Cairo  is  not,  as  might  be  supposed,  says 


M.  Wilder,  one  of  Mozart's  youthful  -works ;  on 
the  contrary,  it  dates  from  the  most  fertile  and 
brilliant  period  of  his  career,  the  period  wliieh 
witnessed  the  birth  of  Figaro's  Hochzeit,  Don 
Juan,  and  Die  Zauberflole.  Written  in  the  year 
1783,  the  place  of  this  opera  is  between  Die  Eni- 
fuhrung  aus  dem  Serail  (1782J  and  Figaro's 
Hochzeil  (1 786).  Mozart,  who  unfortunately  was 
doomed  to  die  at  the  age  of  thirty-five,  was  then 
about  twenty-eight.  In  addition  to  a  large  num- 
ber of  symphonies,  sonata?,  &c.,  he  had  already 
written  a  dozen  operas,  among  which  were  Ido- 
meneo  and  Die  Enlfiihrung.  It  will  no  doubt  in- 
terest the  reader  to  learn  under  what  circum- 
stances Mozart  composed  The  Goose  of  Cairo, 
and  I  may  therefore  be  allowed  to  describe  them. 
I  will  do  so  in  the  form  of  a  notice  intended  to  be 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  score.  After  twice 
travelling  through  a  large  portion  of  Europe,  Mo- 
zart settled  at  Salzburg.  The  Archbishop  had 
attached  him  to  his  person  with  a  salary  of  400 
florins.  In  this  small  provincial  town,  where  the 
great  artist  was  exposed  to  the  abuse  and  insults 
of  his  master,  who  treated  him  worse  than  the 
meanest  of  his  servants,  Mozart  felt  his  genius 
was  being  suffocated.  It  was,  therefore,  with 
childlike  joy  that  he  received  the  command  to 
follow  his  master  to  Vienna,  which  place  he 
reached  in  March,  1781. 

Vienna  was  then  the  true  home  of  art.  Jo- 
seph II.,  who  was  passionately  fond  of  music,  had 
collected  in  his  capital  an  Italian  operatic  com- 
pany which  was  unrivalled.  The  writers  of  that 
time  are  perfectly  unanimous  as  to  its  excellence. 
"Our  operatic  company,"  says  one  of  them,  "is 
truly  superior  to  all  others  in  Germany  and  Ita- 
ly, for,  during  his  journey  through  the  peninsula, 
the  Emperor  visited  all  the  large  theatres,  and 
engaged  the  most  celebrated  virtuosos.  It  is  not 
uncommon  to  find  our  second  and  third  singers 
leaving  Vienna  to  appear  as  prime  donne  in  Italy." 
In  addition  to  the  opera  buffet,  Vienna  possessed  a 
second  theatre.  This  was  devoted  to  German  mu- 
sic. Unfortunately,  there  was  a  deficiency  of 
good  composers  and  good  singers,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  national  works,  translations 
formed  the  staple  entertainment  of  the  establish- 
ment. For  a  short  time,  Mozart  restored  its  for- 
tunes by  his  Enlfiihrung  aus  dem  Serail.  The 
reader  may  easily  imagine  what  powers  of  attrac- 
tion such  a  place  as  Vienna  exerted  upon  the  ge- 
nial young  composer.  He  trembled  at  the  mere 
thought  of  having  to  return  to  Salzburg.  But 
how  could  he  avoid  the  sad  necessity?  Leopold 
Mozart,  his  father,  attached  great  value  to  the 
Archbishop's  four  hundred  florins,  and  dreaded 
his  son's  being  exposed  to  the  vicissitudes  of  life. 
He  feared,  too,  that  the  fact  of  Wolfgang's 
breaking  with  his  master  might  endanger  the  sit- 
uation which  he  himself,  Leopold,  held  at  the 
Court  of  Salzburg.  Under  these  circumstances, 
Mozart's  permanent  stay  in  Vienna  became  an 
exceedingly  difficult  prbblem.  But  the  Arch- 
bishop's brutality  succeeded  in  solving  it.  Most 
profoundly  wounded  in  his  dignity  as  a  man  and 
an  artist,  Mozart  listened  only  to  the  voice  of  his 
just  indignation.  He  bade  farewell  to  the  chol- 
eric Archbishop,  and  knocked  at  the  hospitable 
door  of  C.  Weber,  whose  Slaughter  he  was  after- 
wards to  marry.  He  now  was  settled  in  Vienna. 
After  he  had  provided  for  his  livelihood  by  les- 
sons and  concert-speculations,  he  turned  his  at- 
tention principally  to  the  stage.  He  first 
thought  of  the  national  theatre.  This  was  natu- 
ral, as  there  were  neither  rivals  nor  any  other  se- 
rious obstacles  in  the  way  ;  besides,  ho  could  re- 
fer to  the  success  of  his  previous  work  (Die  Ent- 
fiihrung).  It  appears  -from  his  correspondence 
that  he  had  in  his  possession  for  some  time  a  piece 
entitled  Rudolph  von  Habshurg.     He   proposed, 


also,  getting  some  one  to  translate  a  comedy  of 
Goldoni's,  II  Servitors  di  due  Palroni,  but  the 
German  theatre  was  at  its  last  gnsp,  and  the  Em- 
peror had  already  condemned  it  to  deatli.  There 
was,  therefore,  nothing  but  the  Italian  Iheatro 
left. 

Mozart's  most  ardent  wish  was  to  write  an  op- 
era   hiiffa.     Despite    his   Germanic    descent,  his 
taste  drew  him  to  Italian  art,   for    we   mnst   not 
forget  that,  though,  as  the  composer  of  Die  Eiil- 
fUhrung  and  Die  Zaulierflii/e,  he  is  the  real  found- 
er of  the  German  musical  drama,   we  behold  in 
him   more  especially   the   impersonification  and 
last  representative  of  the  great  school  of  men  like 
Pergolese,    Paesiollo    and   Cimarosa.     Unfortu- 
natel)',  he  had  many  obstacles  to  overcome  in  or- 
der to  attain  his  end.     The   great   thing   to  be 
first  done  was  to  overcome  the   prejudice  enter- 
tained by  Joseph  IT.,  who  did  not  value  Mozart's 
dramatic  talent  very  highly,    and   did   not   care 
much  for  Die  Enlfiihrung.     'J'he  next  thing  was 
to    conquer    the  intrigues  of  Salieri,    who  was 
greatly  respected  in  Vienna,  and  enjoyed  the  es- 
pecial favors  of  the    Emperor.     Finally,   it   was 
necessary  to  obtain  a  book.     Being   exceedingly 
anxious  about  the  matter,  Mozart  wrote,  on  the 
7th  May,  1783.  a  letter  to  his  father,  complaining 
that  he   had   read    at   least   a   hundred    Italian 
pieces,  without  finding  a  single  one  of  any  use. 
For  the  moment  there  was  nothing   to   be    done 
with  the  Abbd  da  Ponte,  who  had  promised  him 
a  piece,  as  the  Abbe  was  then  busily  engaged  on 
a  libretto  for  Salieri.     Mozart   commissioned  his 
father,  therefore,  to  come  to   some   arrangement 
about  a  book  with  Varesco.     If,  he  said,  Varesco 
consented  to  write  one,  they  might  work  togeth- 
er during  Mozart's   stay   in    Salzburg.     In   the 
month  of  July,  Mozart   really   did    set   out   for 
Salzburg,  as  he  had  married  a  short  time   previ- 
ously, and  wished  to  present  liis  wife  to  his  fath- 
er.    He  found  Varesco  already  at  work,  and  car- 
ried away  with  him  the  first  act  and  the  plot   of 
the  two  others  to  Vienna. 

In  his  ecstasy  in  finally  obtaining  a  libretto , 
Mozart  set  about  his  task  with  feverish  eager- 
ness. His  ideas  flowed  easily  and  abundantly, 
and  the  first  act  was  speedily  finished.  It  was 
now  that  he  thought  over,  for  the  first  time,  the 
whole  plan  of  the  piece,  and  became  aware  of 
the  defects  inherent  to  it.  On  the  6th  Decem- 
ber, 1783,  he  wrote  to  his  father  to  say  how 
pleased  he  him,self  was  with  the  numbers  he  had 
completed,  and  what  a  pity  it  would  be  were 
such  music  never  performed,  as  might  be  the 
case,  if  Varesco  would  not  consent  to  certain  in- 
dispensable alterations  in  his  book.  This  letter 
gave  rise  to  a  long  correspondence  between 
father  and  son.  In  it,  Mozart  detailed  the  sub- 
ject of  The  Goose  of  Cairo,  suggested  the  neces- 
sary alterations,  and  spoke  very  sensibly  of  the 
value  of  the  book.  Unfortunately,  Varesco  was, 
to  judge  at  least  from  Mozart's  letters,  an  obsti- 
nate man,  difficult  to  manage,  and  appeared 
moreover  to  be  firmly  convinced  of  the  great 
merit  of  his  work  ;  in  a  word,  he  opposed  every 
important  alteration.  The  unhappy  composer 
was  in  despair.  Luckil)'  for  him,  Da  Ponte  had 
quarrelled  with  Salieri,  and  was  ready  to  fulfil 
the  promise  he  had  formerly  made  Mozart,  and 
thus  The  Goose  of  Cairo  wa.s  forgotten  for  Figa- 
ro's Hochzeil,  and  locked  up  in  a  dusty  press  with 
other  manuscripts  condemned  to  oblivion.  If 
the  reader  bear  in  mind  the  correspondence 
mentioned  above,  together  with  the  date,  1783, 
which  marks  a  new  period  in  the  development  of 
Mozart's  dramatic  genius,  he  will  easily  believe 
that  the  fate  to  which  the  unfortunate  score  was 
subjected  was  something  to  be  deplored  In 
worth,  if  we  look  away  from  the  frame.  The 
Goose  of  Cairo  may  take  its  place  by  the  side  of 
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the.mastcr's  best  efforts.  Happily,  it  was  not 
lost.  While  the  eartlily  remains  of  tlie  poor 
great  man  were  lluni;  into  a  pit  where  they 
could  never  be  found  again,  his  manuscripts,  care- 
fully collected  by  his  widow,  passed  into  the 
hands  of  Andre,  who  purchased  them  en  hloc  for 
1000  ducats.  His  successor,  and  the  present 
owner  of  them,  Herr  Andrd,  music  publisher  at 
Offenbach,  published  The  Goose  of  Cairo  in  18G1, 
and  it  was  then  I  conceived  the  notion  of  pro- 
ducing it  on  the  stage.  Starting  from  the  same 
point  as  Varesco's  piece,  with  the  plot  of  which  1 
was  acquainted  through  Otto  Jahn's  work,  I  con- 
structed a  completely  new  libretto,  guiding  my- 
self conscientiously  by  the  existinj;  musical  num- 
bers, so  that,  for  instance,  the  endings  of  the  acts 
corresponded  with  the  analogous  situations  in  the 
original  book.  As  most  of  the  numbers  written 
by  Mozart,  especially  the  concerted  ones,  were 
out  of  proportion  for  a  one-act  opera,  I  thought 
I  ought  to  extend  my  frame,  and  make  the  opera 
in  two  acts.  It  is  true  that  this  plan  compelled 
me  to  interpolate  in  The  Goose  of  Cairo  three 
pieces  not  in  the  original  work.  Mozart  wrote 
neither  an  overture  nor  an  introduction,  but  at 
the  very  time  he  was  busy  on  J'he  Goose  of 
Cairo  he  had  an  idea  of  setting  to  music  an  old 
opera,  Lo  Sposo  deluso.  He  soon  abandoned  the 
project,  but  this  overture  and  an  introductory 
quartet,  possessing,  by  a  remarkable  chance,  a 
close  resemblance  to  the  first  scene  of  The  Goose 
of  Cairo,  were  completed  and  fully  scored.* 
This  overture  and  this  quartet  occupied  natural- 
ly the  place  of  the  absent  introduction.  Isabel- 
la's rondo,  also  scored,  I  found  in  one  of  the  mas- 
ter's scores,  of  which  the  title  and  book  are  lost. 
The  final  trio  CNo.  6)  concluded  the  first  act  of 
an  opera  by  Bianchi,  La  Vilanella  rapita,  which 
was  produced  in  1785  at  Vienna,  and  for  which 
Mozart,  like  a  terrible  spendthrift,  composed  this 
delicious  number.  After  doing  thus  much,  I  re- 
quired a  talented  musician  well  versed  in  classi- 
cal music,  and  impressed  with  the  veneration  due 
to  the  works  of  genius.  Mozart's  mode  of  com- 
posing is  well-known.  As  he  himself  relates  in 
one  of  his  letters,  when  he  was  travelling,  at  ta- 
ble, out  walking,  or  unable  to  sleep  in  bed  at 
night,  a  stream  of  musical  ideas  kept  flashing 
through  his  brain.  Such  as  pleased  him  he  re- 
tained in  his  memory,  to  work  up  subsequently. 
He  seldom  forgot  them.  He  worked,  therefore, 
always  mentally  at  first,  and  did  not  take  up  his 
pen  until  his  idea  was  quite  matured.  He  then 
began  his  score  ;  wrote  the  parts  and  the  bass ; 
and,  reserving  for  a  future  period  the  task  of  fully 
scoring  his  work,  contented  himself  with  scoring 
certain  passages  and  ritornelles,  marking  repeats, 
&c.  This  is  the  shape  in  which  The  Goose  of 
Cairo  has  come  down  to  us.  A  talented  young 
musician,  M.  Charles  Constantin,  conductor  at 
the  Fantaisies  Parisiennes,  and  a  pupil  of  the 
composer,  A.  Thomas,  undertook  the  delicate 
task  of  completing  Mozart's  instrumentation. 

*  These  fragments  were  published  by  Herr  Andr6  simulta- 
neously with  Thedoose  of  Cairo, 


Marvellous  Musical  Invention. 

(From  the  Home  Journal,  Oct.  9.) 

*  *  *  Electricity  is  but  in  its  infancy  ;  its  mission 
has  not  been  hnlf  fulfilled.  Constant  experiment  is 
teaching  the  student  new  discoveries  of  its  usefulness, 
and  has  led  to  the  latest  nnd  unexpected  purpose  to 
which  it  has  just  been  pnt — that  of  producing  music, 
such  as  no  hum.in  agency  can  accomplish. 

The  manner  in  which  the  idea  of  this  new  inven- 
tion occurred  to  the  inventor  is  not  devoid  of  inter- 
est. It  was  first  suggested  to  him  by  noticing  the 
operation  of  the  telegraph  apparatus  in  the  back  of- 
fice of  Messrs.  Steinway  &  Sons'  warerooms,  in 
Fourteenth-street.  Mr.  "Eugene  Trastour  de  Vara- 
no,  a  native  of  New  Orleans,  now  residing  in  this 
city,  and  a  gentleman  well-known  in  musical  circles 
as  a  gificd  pianist,  as  well  as  the  author  of  a  very 
successful  work  on  the  "Rudiments  of  Music,"  had, 
a  few  days  previous  to  his  discovery,  exhibited  to 
Mr.  William  Steinway,  certain  plans,  on  which  he 
was  then  engaged,  the  object  of  which  was  a  system 
for  teaching  musical  sight  reading  by  machinery.  A 
caveat  was  "already  obtained,  but  the  system  was  not 
made  public  on  account  of  certain  contemplated  im- 
provements which  the   inventor  had   not  perfected. 


On  the  day  in  question,  a  clerk  was  transmitting  tol- 
graphic  despatches  from  Steinway's  warerooms,  in 
Fourteenth  street,  to  their  factory  on  Fourth  Avenue, 
when  the  attention  of  Mr.  Trastour  was  attracted  by 
the  process.  While  looking  on,  it  occurred  to  him 
that  the  up  and  down  movement  of  the  "arm"  which 
holds  the  pen,  was  very  similar  to  that  of  the  motion 
of  the  human  fingers  when  striking  the  key  notes  of 
n  piano-forte.  This  analogy  came  to  him  like  a  flash 
of  light.  He  seated  himself  near  the  apparatus,  and 
was  soon  lost  in  the  examination  of  its  dift'erent  parts. 
He  was  at  last  aroused  from  his  deep  thinking  by 
Mr.  Steinway,  who  tapped  him  gently  on  the  shou  - 
der,  and  remarked  :  "You  look  as  if  you  had  found 
an  improvement  on  this  instrument."  Mr.  Trastour 
was  startled  by  the  remark,  yet  it  is  to  be  supposed 
that  Mr.  Steinway  little  thought,  at  the  moment, 
that  his  apparatus  had  just  given  birth  to  the  idea  of 
the  Electric  Automaton  Piano  Player,  or  Pianoau- 
tomaton,  as  it  is  called  ;  which  wo  will  now  describe 
to  our  readers. 

The  instrument  to  which  this  name  has  been  giv- 
en, is  a  long  wooden  box,  of  the  length  and  width  of 
the  keyboard  of  a  piano-forte.  It'  is  so  constructed 
that  it  can  be  easily  and  quickly  fastened  above  the 
keyboard  of  any  pianoforte,  by  means  of  clamps. 
The  box  is  provided  with  a  crank,  which  sets  in  mo- 
tion a  magneto-electric  apparatus  contained  within 
it.  By  introducing,  in  an  aperture,  made  for  that 
purpose,  the  paper  upon  which  the  musical  composi- 
tion to  be  performed  is  written,  or  rather  perforated, 
a  series  of  axial  bars  protrude  from  underneath  the 
box  and,  in  striking  the  keys  of  the  piano-forte,  per- 
form correctly  the  musical  composition  contained  on 
the  paper  so  introduced.  The  instrument  can  cause 
these  axial  bars  to  strike  the  key  notes  with  four  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  strength — from  the  pianissimo  to  the 
fortissimo;  it  can  gradually  swell  the  sound,  when 
necessary,  and  afterward  diminish  it  in  the  same  pro- 
portion ;  it  can  cause  the  axial  bars  to  strike  the  key 
notes  either  with  a  legato  or  staccato  touch,  and  can 
produce  diminuendo  and  crescendo  passages  without 
the  help  of  the  pedals.  Each  instrument  has  a  pedal 
attachment,  which  can  be  clamped  to  the  piano.  A 
wire,  connecting  this  attachment  to  the  box  situated 
above  the  keyboard,  enables  the  instrument  to  use 
the  loud  or  soft  pedals  as  either  is  needed. 

The  instrument  to  which  the  name  of  Organau- 
tomaton  has  been  given,  is  similar  to  the  Pianoau- 
tomaton  in  its  construction,  and  is  governed  by  the 
same  principles.  The  only  difference  being  that  one 
is  constructed  so  as  to  play  on  the  single  key  board 
of  the  pianoforte,  and  the  other  to  perform  on  the 
three  keyboards  of  church  organs.  The  pedal  at- 
tachment of  the  one  is  similar  to  that  of  the  other, 
only  it  is  longer,  and  has  more  pedals  to  act  upon. 

The  patent  of  the  inventor  covers  three  different 
kinds  of  instruments  :  one  which  contains  within  it  a 
magneto-electric  apparatus,  and  which  is  worked  by 
a  crank  ;  another  provided  with  a  galvanic  battery, 
nnd  also  worked  by  a  crank  ;  and  last,  but  not  least, 
a  self-acting  instrument,  which  performs  alone,  with- 
out any  winding  up,  or  any  visible  or  apparent  aid. 
In  inserting  the  perforated  paper  in  the  aperture  of 
this  last  instrument,  it  pushes  a  small  lever,  which, 
coming  in  metallic  contact,  completes  the  electrical 
circuit,  and  sets  in  motion  a  small  electric  machine, 
and  the  instrument  thus  plai/s  hy  itself.  When  all 
the  musical  paper  has  passed  through  the  aperture, 
the  lever,  being  no  longer  held  up,  falls  down  by  its 
own  weight,  and  the  electrical  circuit  being  broken, 
the  instrument  stops  of  its  own  accord. 

Tlie  most  ingenious,  as  well  as  the  important  part 
of  the  invention,  is  the  roll  of  sheet  music  containing 
the  notes  of  the  musical  compositions  to  be  performed 
by  the  instrument.  In  fact,  this  roll  of  paper  is  the 
soul  and  motor  of  the  instrument.  The  different 
combinadons  which  can  bo  devised  on  it,  can  be 
made  to  produce  effects  of  execution  on  the  piano  or 
the  organ  which  no  living  artist  could  think  of  at- 
tempting. For  example,  the  instrument  can  be 
made,  in  this  manner,  to  run  a  chromatic  scale  in 
octaves,  thirds  ortenth,s,  from  the  lowest  to  the  high- 
est note  of  the  key  board,  with  a  velocity  which 
would  cause  the  whole  scale  to  sound  like  the  snap 
of  a  whip,  although  evary  note  shall  have  been 
heard  distinctly  and  clearly.  In  the  same  manner 
the  instrument  can  be  made  to  produce  the  same  ef- 
fect, as  if  four,  six,  eight,  or  more  hands  were  per- 
forming. It  will  easily  be  understood,  therefore,  that 
the  roll  of  sheet  music  for  the  instrument  is  the  most 
important  feature  of  the  invention,  and  that  its  prep- 
aration will,  necessarily,  create  a  new  branch  of  in- 
dustry ;  a  consideration  which,  commercially  speak- 
ing, renders  the  invention  one  of  general  ptiblic  in- 
terest. 

As  most  of  the  masses,  oratorios,  hymns,  operas, 
dances,  and  all  now  compositions  will  be  arranged  on 
rolls  of  paper  prepared  for  the  instrument,   tho  in- 


come to  bo  derived  from  the  sale  of  the  music  alone 
will  be  large.  The  process  of  preparing  the  paper 
rolls  is  so  simple,  that  the  perforation  of  a  musical 
composition  will  cost  less  than  engraving  the  notes 
on  paper,  as  is  ordinarily  done,  and  the  oldest  music, 
therefore,  be  supplied  at  a  lower  rate  than  the  present 
publications  ;  and  the  instrument  itself  is  so  simple 
in  its  construction,  that  its  price  will  enable  every 
owner  of  a  piano  to  purchase  it. 

The  advantages  of  the  invention  will  be  better  un- 
derstood when  one  thinks  of  the  number  of  churches 
throughout  the  country  whose  congregations  have 
not  the  means  of  sustaining  an  oi'ganist,  and  whose 
organ  is  consequently  silent ;  of  the  quantity  of 
piano-fortes  in  our  parlors  which  are  dumb  for  want 
of  a  performer.  This  invention  brings  wichin  the 
reach  of  tho  poorest  church  the  facility  of  securing, 
for  a  trifling  sum,  the  services  of  something  more 
than  a  skilful  organist,  and  to  every  parlor  the  possi- 
bility of  continually  possessing  a  most  brilliant  piano 
ist. 

The  instrument  will  not  be  confined  to  a  certain 
set  of  airs,  like  a  hand-organ,  or  to  a  limited  repertoire 
like  a  human  artist,  but  will  play,  "at  first  sight," 
the  most  difficult  pieces  which  may  bo  procured, 
without  any  previous  study,  nnd  without  hesitation. 

To  the  student  it  will  be  a  great  help,  inasmuch  as 
it  will  perform  correctly,  and  in  the  requisite  move- 
ment, those  musical  compositions  which  they  may 
desire  to  learn.  To  the  singer  it  will  be  indispensa- 
ble in  efliciently  accompanying  any  of  their  songs. 

For  balls  and  parties,  it  may  even  be  preferred  to 
a  living  artist,  on  account  of  its  mathematical  cor- 
rectnesss  of  time  in  performing  quadrilles,  polkas, 
and  dances. 

For  churches  it  will  prove  an  economy,  so  far  as 
tho  organist  is  concerned,  and  a  great  acquisition,  on 
account  of  its  inexhaustible  repertoire  of  voluntaries, 
masses,  oratorios,  and  hymns  ;  also  for  its  unerring 
efficiency  in  sustaining  a  choir. 

To  the  public  it  will  be  a  source  of  general  enjoy- 
ment, and  a  means  of  popularizing  the  appreciation 
of  fine  music,  as  it  will  perform  any  and  every  mu- 
sical composition,  with  strict  regard  to  all  the  shades, 
accents,  signs,  and  movements  marked  by  the  com- 
posers, and  not,  as  is  now  the  case,  according  to  the 
whims  and  fancies  of  the  different  performers.  It 
will  accustom  the  public  ear  to  the  correct  execution 
of  the  different  musical  compositions,  and  will  surely 
elevate  the  standard  of  musical  criticism. 

Taste  can  be  reduced  to  certain  rules  :  all  ascend- 
ing passages  from  grave  to  acute,  should  be  played 
crescendo ;  those  descending  from  acute  to  grave 
should  be  played  diminuendo;  certain  notes  should 
be  played  louder,  others  softer.  As  the  instrument 
is  susceptible  of  four  shades  of  forte  and  piano, 
can  play  crescendo  and  diminuendo,  can  use  both 
pedals,  and  especially,  as  the  most  delicate  shades 
can  be  effectively  regulated  on  the  roll  of  per- 
forated sheet  music,  it  will  easily  be  understood  that 
"Trastour's  Pianoautomaton"  will  not  perform  like 
a  hand-organ,  a  music-box,  or  other  mechanical  ap- 
paratus, but  will  play  with  taste  and  feeling,  and  ef- 
fectually imitate  a  living  artist. 

This  invention  will  shortly  be  given  to  the  public, 
and  Mr.  Trastour  will  have  the  honor  of  not  only 
creating  a  revolution  in  the  musical  world,  but  will 
assuredly  be  entitled  to  rank  among  the  ingenious 
inventors  of  the  age. 


Music  Fancies. 
When  Leigh  Hunt  spoke  of  the  strains  of  a  bag- 
pipe as  representative  of  "the  agonies  of  a  tune  tied 
to  a  post,"  he  said,  we  are  convinced,  not  only  a 
new,  but  a  true  thing.  There  is  a  feeling  and  a  sense 
in  a  piece  of  music  which  cannot  be  hurt  or  violated 
without  protest ;  the  melody  exclaims  on  its  own 
score  against  its  tortures,  and  will  appear  to  shrink, 
to  wriggle,  to  sigh,  and  to  moan  desperately,  under 
bad  treatment..  When  a  vagabond  assails  the  quiet 
of  a  street  with  his  clarionet,  you  can  hear  the  miser- 
able Italian  airs  quivering  first  a  reproachful  remon- 
strance, and  then  emitting  abrupt  and  dismal  peti- 
tions for  release  ;  but  the  fellow  shows  no  mercv  to 
"Casta  Diva  ;"  on  the  contrary,  he  pursues  that  un- 
fortunate tune  up  and  down  the  scale,  and  seems  to 
wring  its  neck  with  a  vicious  shake  at  the  finish. 
Why  should  we  not  have  a  Society  for  the  Suppres- 
sion of  Cruelty  to  Tunes  ■?  What  base  uses  are  not 
those  poor  brainchildren  turned  to  ?  Did  their 
originators  ever  intend  them  to  .assist  (with  a  mon- 
key) in  bringing  coppers  into  the  greasy  cap  of  an 
organ  grinder  ?  Would  not  a. Christy  minstrel  or  so 
satisfy  the  wretche-s  f  If  there  are  necessities  in  tho 
case  we  might  slightly  abate  the  principle,  and  li- 
cense the  hawking  of  "Poor  old  Jeff,"  although  not 
without  qualms  for  the  degradation  of  the  ebony  Bel- 
isarius.  As  for  brass  bands  and  their  atrocities,  they 
deserve  the  treadmill.     It  is  bad   enough  to  hear  a 
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tune  racked  by  a  single  inquisitor  ;  hut  wlien  a  mob, 
armed  with  cornets,  opliiclides,  (rombones,  and 
cymbals,  surround  it,  mBke  it  run  the  gauntlet,  and 
finally  tear  it  asunder,  the  act  becomes  a  crime  of 
unmitisjated  atrocity.  The  tune,  say,  is  started,  and 
allowed  about  five  bars  law.  The  cymbals,  however, 
are  fastened  to  its  tail,  and  the  creature  is  bewilder- 
ed, and  refuses  to  go  further.  Then  comes  the  butch- 
ery :  a  kick  from  the  trombone,  a  bayonet  thrust 
from  the  cornet,  and  a  knock  on  the  head  from  the 
drum. 

Tune  cruelty  is  not  confined  to  the  streets.  Mur- 
ders are  committed  in  the  drnwing-room,  especially 
under  cover  of  "variations."  The  victim  is  frequent- 
ly executed  amidst  a  roll  of  obstreperous  notes, which 
drown  even  its  dying  voice,  as  did  the  cruel  rataplan 
played  beside  the  guillotine  on  which  the  French 
King  was  beheaded.  But  there  are  exceptions.  For 
instance,  when  a  sound  musician  prepares  a  melody 
for  display,  if  his  directions  are  fairly  carried  out  the 
effect  is  not  unpleasant — quite  the  contrary.  He 
throws  a  colored  light  upon  the  picture,  or  he  gives 
it  a  charm  of  distance,  or  he  surrounds  it  with  a  new 
and  a  brilliant  atmosphere,  or  he — treating  it  as 
though  it  were  a  beautiful  woman — offers  bouquets 
of  notes,  or  spreads  out  a  parterre  of  chromatic  flow- 
ers through  which  it  passes  ;  but  he  never  interrupts, 
disfigures,  or  destroys  it.  Take  a  set  of  Chopin's 
waltzes.  Listen  to — or  watoh  rather — the  lines  which, 
the  music  illuminates,  growing  into  beautiful  shapes, 
which  are  your  own  thoughts  in  part.  Here  is  "emo- 
tion singing."  Here  are  moods  pensive  and  gay, 
joyful  and  sorrowful,  starting  into  a  life  of  sound. 
Poor  Chopin!  what  a  diary  may  be  read  in  his  mu- 
sic 1  What  hysterical  vehemence  of  passion,  what 
sad  uncertainties,  vague  ambitions,  exquisite  sen- 
sitiveness, and  an  almost  morbid  delicacy  one  can 
detect  in  the  Tarantelle  1  Nobody  could  dance  to 
that  dismal  piece  of  hilarity  ;  it  is  as  melancholy  as 
the  hearse-like  rumble,  and  the  mysterious  minor 
chanting  of  the  "Marche  Fnnfebre"  which  Chopin 
wrote  for  his  own  obsequies. 

Goethe  called  architecture  "frozen  music."  The 
expression  was  truer  perhaps  than  he  suspected.  Dr. 
Hay  some  years  ago  broached  a  theory  of  harmony 
and  form,  in  which  there  was  a  wonderful  conjunc- 
tion of  mathematics  and  poetry,  and  the  Parthenon 
was  made  out  to  be  literally  "frozen  music,"  and  its 
proportions  discovered  to  have  been  regulated  by 
relative  proportions  of  the  diatonic  scale.  The  walls 
of  Thebes  rose  and  the  towers  built  themselves  up  to 
the  sound  of  the  lyre  of  Orpheus.  Pythagoras  in- 
sisted that  the  universe  was  but  a  gigantic  organ. 
"There's  music  in  all  things,  if  men  had  ears."  'The 
poets  arc  never  done  with  this  image.  They  use  it 
in  a  thousand  ways,  even  to  the  description  of  a 
woman's  face.  "  The  mind — the  music  breathing 
from  her  face,"  wrote  Byron  of  his  Zuleika,  and  he 
thought  it  necessary  to  explain  his  meaning  in  a  note. 
"I  think,"  the  poet  interpreting  himself  says,  "I 
think  there  are  some  who  will  understand  it;  at  least 
they  would  have  done  had  they  beheld  the- counten- 
ance whose  speaking  harmony  suggested  the  idea,  for 
this  passage  is  not  drawn  from  imagination  but 
memory— that  mirror  which  affliction  dashes  to  the 
earth,  and  looking  down  upon  the  fragments  only 
beholds  the  reflections  multiplied."  Moore,  com- 
menting on  the  same  line,  tells  us  that  Lovelace 
wrote  "the  melody  and  music  of  her  face,"  and  old 
Sir  Thomas  Browne  has  it  that  "there  is  music  even 
in  beauty." 

The  best  index  to  character  may  be  found  in  music. 
Of  course  the  man  who  has  no  music  in  his  soul 
cannot  be  made  out  on  this  plan,  but  we  have  excel- 
lent authority  in  the  words  which  follow  the  well- 
worn  quotation  that  such  a  person  has  no  character 
at  all.  Notice  how  great  authors  supply  their  book 
creatures  with  invariably  significant  instruments.  A 
strong  boy  has  a  fancy  for  a  cornet,  a  shy  lad  will 
take  to  a  fiddle.  A  boy  has  been  known  to  deliber- 
ately select  the  triangle  as  Ms  instrument,  and  after 
working  it  in  the  college  band  for  years,  brought  it 
home  to  play  upon  in  the  bosom  of  his  family  at 
vacation.  Dr.  Johnson  used  to  put  his  ear  to  the 
drone  of  a  bagpipe,  and  expressed  great  pleasure  at 
the  sound.  Tiiis  w^as  a  queer  taste,  but  it  was  more 
curious  that  he  should  with  such  a  taste  have  been 
able  to  say  of  music — "That  it  was  the  only  sensual 
])leasnre  without  vice."  Imagine  the  sensuality  of  the 
bagpipes  ! 

Bos.  "Pray,  sir,  did  you  ever  play  on  any  musical 
instrument  ■?" 

Johnson.  "No,  sir,  T  once  bought  me  a  flageolet, 
but  I  never  made  out  a  tune." 

The  gentleman  whose  claim  to  be  considered  a 
German  scholar  rested  upon  the  fact  of  his  brother's 
acquaintance  with  the  German  concertina,  appears  to 
have  had  as  clear  a  notion  of  the  language  as  the 
lexicographer  had  of  the  "tune."  It  would  seem  as 
if  he  considered,  when  he  "bought  him"  the  flageolet, 


he  also  purchased  the  airs  that  were  hidden  within  it. 
When  the  "pilot  of  the  literary  whale"  mentioned 
that  he  was  subject  to  nervous  disturbances  on  hearing 
music,  and  could  weep  at  it,  "Sir,"  said  the  whale, 
"I  should  never  hear  it  if  it  made  me  such  a  fool." 

Music,  we  are  told,  can  cure  sickness.  Vigneul  de 
Marville  relates  a  story  of  a  gentleman  of  distinction 
suddenly  seized  by  violent  illness,  and  instead  of  a 
consultation  of  physicians,  "he  immediately  called  a 
band  of  musicians,  and  their  band  of  violins  played 
so  well  in  his  inside  that  his  stomach  became  perfect- 
ly in  tune,  and  in  a  few  hours  was  harmoniously  be- 
calmed." Here  is  a  hint.  Suppose  "I  Puritan!" 
could  be  substituted  for  a  pill,  not  only  to  purge 
melancholy  but  measles  ;  or  "II  JBallo"  given  for  a 
bolus  ■? 

Can  music  speak  1  We  are  afraid  not,  at  least, 
not  distinctly.  A  clever  .essay  in  the  Fortnighth/  Re- 
view, some  time  since,  maintained  that  a  tune,  of 
itself,  was  colorless  and  vague.  "There  are  no  de- 
finitely-agreed-upon  successions  or  combinations  of 
sounds  which  necessarily  recall  certain  clearly  under- 
stood ideas  to  the  mind.  We  cannot  express  love  by 
a  major  third,  or  anger  by  a  minor  third,  or  describe 
the  skies  by  arpeggios,  or  gardens  or  fields  by  a 
diminished  seventh."  We  remember  the  unfortun- 
ate "cries  of  the  wounded"  in  the  "Battle  of  Prague," 
and  shudder  at  representative  pieces,  and  the  strident 
clangor  and  drumming  of  war  quadrilles  at  monster 
concerts.  The  famous  "Songs  without  Words" 
seem  troubled  with  an  effort  to  record  vague  and 
indefinite  emotions  in  the  terms  of  music,  and  the 
struggle  possesses  a  sort  of  plaintive  interest  for  us  ; 
it  is  as  though  a  spirit  desired  to  take  shape  and 
appear  to  us,  and  was  only  permitted  to  make  itself 
heard.  If  music  had  a  distinct  character  of  its  own, 
sacred  and  profane  pieces  would  exhibit  an  intrinsic 
difference  when  played,  but  as  a  fact  they  do  not. 
Many  negro  melodies  are  of  Church  origin,  and, 
strange  to  say,  the  once  popular  "Dandy  Jim"  is  not 
a  native  of  Carolina  but  of  Italy,  where  it  has  posi- 
tively done  service  in  High  Mass.  The  tunes,  like 
people,  mix  in  strange  company.  "Don  Giovanni" 
quavers  libertinism  in  strains  which  suggest  a  Gothic 
cathedral.  Music,  however,  no  matter  how  reduced, 
retains  some  of  the  angel,  and  "Bones"  occasionally 
raises  his  tenor  with  absurd  words  to  certain  intervals, 
which  serve  as  an  incantation  to  sentimental  ideas 
very  different  from  those  contained  in  the  stuff  writ- 
ten for  him. — London  Review, 


"The  Original  Source  of  Gregorian  Music." 
Bt  James  Finn,  Esq. 
{From  the  London  Choir.) 

It  is  no  new  idea  to  refer  the  music  of  primitive 
Christianity  to  an  eastern  origin  ;  but  with  some  per- 
sons it  seems  to  be  a  question  of  how  far  eastwards 
we  are  to  go  in  search  of  the  source  of  traditional 
Church  music. 

The  option  in  their  minds  seems  to  lie  between  the 
Hebrew  and  the  Greek  derivation. 

Now,  in  respect  to  the  historical  propagation  of 
Christian  doctrine,  as  gathered  from  the  "Acts  of 
the  Apostles,"  we  might  imagine  that,  while  tenacious 
of  traditions  received  in  childhood,  these  traditions 
would  run  in  the  separate  lines  of  their  original 
nationalities,  Grecian  or  Hebraic. 

But  I  think  it  may  be  fairly  concluded  that  in 
matters  of  religious  custom  (we  are  now  considering 
that  of  mnsic,)  they  did  not  feel  themselves  at  liberty 
to  follow  one  or  other  of  these  schools  indiscrimin- 
ately, as  merely  a  matter  of  national  taste. 

First,  with  regard  to  the  Hebrew  converts.  Letjus 
imagine  these  believers,  three  thousand  in  one  day, 
besides  large  numbers  on  other  days,  converted  to 
the  true  and  perfected  faith  in  Jerusalem,  gathered 
into  communities  and  holding  religious  services, 
"singing  hymns  to  Christ  as  a  god,"  as  Tacitus 
expresses  it.  Is  it  to  bo  supposed  that  they  would 
resort  to  the  Grecian  idol  temple  for  musical  airs  or 
chants,  and  not  rather  to  the  glorious  ceremonial 
worship  ef  Jerusalem  and  the  traditional  airs  received 
from  their  fathers  ■?  nay,  more,  would  they  not  look 
to  the  type  as  far  as  possible,  which  their  Divine 
Lord  and  Master  followed  when  he  and  the  disciples, 
sang  the  Passover  hymn  before  going  out  to  the 
Mount  of  Olives  ? 

I  think  there  cannot  be  two  opinions  as  to  this 
class  of  the  primitive  Christians. 

Next,  with  regard  to  the  class  derived  from  Gentile 
nations  in  Greece  or  Asia  minor :  those  of  Corinth, 
or  "the  seven  churches,"  when  they  came  to  be 
formed  into  public  assemblies  for  worship,  and  to 
have  "customs"  of  their  own  (see  1  Cor.  xi.  16), 
under  stringent  apostolical  injunctions  to  "keep 
themselves  from  idols"  (I' John  v.  21,)  and  to 
"abstain  from  all  appearance  of  evil"  (1  Thes.  v.  22), 
even  to  abstain  from  eating  meat  offered  to  idols,  lost 


they  should  wound  the  weak  consciences  of  the 
brethren  (1  Cor.  viii.  12,)  surely  it  is  not  to  bo 
believed  that  they  would  have  recourse  to  the  cere- 
monial worship  of  the  Temple  of  Diana,  or  to  im- 
moral celebrations  elsewhere  formu.iical  airs  in  which 
to  "sing  hymns  to  Christ  as  a  god." 

Having  accepted  the  prophets  and  psalms  of  the 
Jews,  to  them  they  would  naturally  look  for  aid  in  all 
that  could  render  "their  services  delightful  or  attrac- 
tive. They  could  not  but  be  aware  of  the  Hebrew 
origin  of  their  creed  and  its  primitive  teachers. 
Before  conversion,  the  religion  of  Jesus  had  been  to 
them  "foolishness,"  but  after  embracing  the  faith 
that  was  sufficient  to  nerve  them  to  willing  martyr- 
dom for  its  sake,  they  could  have  had  no  school  of 
mnsic  ready  at  hand  for  use  so  well  adapted  to  their 
object  as  the  Hebraic. 

I  conclude,  then,  that  the  Grecian  converts  neither 
resorted  to  melodies  inseparably  connected  with  the 
worship  of  devils,  nor  invented  a  religious  music  of 
new  character  for  themselves. 

With  regard  to  European  nations  embracing  Chris- 
tianity, it  seems  to  be  included  within  the  opinions 
above  alluded  to,  that  they  were  obliged  to  choose 
between  Hebrew  and  Greek  sources  for  their  sacred 
melodies.  ^ 

If  it  could  be  shown  that  they  derived  the  new 
religion  at  second  hand  through  the  Greeks,  and  with 
it  the  "customs"  and  characteristics  interwoven  with 
it,  their  music  might  also  have  been,  of  a  Greek 
character. 

But,  inasmuch  as  from  the  day  of  Pentecost  itself 
there  were  believers  who  were  "strangers  of  Rome," 
and  inasmuch  as  on  the  arrival  of  S.  Paul  at  Appii 
forum,  there  were  brethren  from  Rome  to  meet  him, 
inasmuch,  also,  as  very  shortly  afterwards  there  were 
"saints  in  Cajsar's  household" — we  are  certainly  not 
limited  to  that  idea.  The  European  Christians,  then 
of  Rome,  and  afterwards  of  other  nations,  evangelized 
from  the  Eastern  countries,  were  not  driven  to  a. 
Greek  derivation  for  "customs"  or  music  in  their 
assemblies  or  churches — they  had  an  alternative 
between  the  Hebraic  school  of  music  and  an  in- 
digenous school  of  their  own  country,  whatever  that 
might  be. 

Having  that  choice,  the  same  reasons  would  apply 
to  them  for  rejecting  the  contamination  of  idolatrous 
worship,  mainly  the  same  as  that  of  the  Greeks,  as 
the  Greeks  had  in  their  country— in  relation  to  whom 
the  Europeans  were  contemporaries,  not  disciples  or  . 
successors. 

In  confirmation  of  this  my  belief,  reference  may 
safely  be  made  to  that  mine  of  genuine  evidence  in 
religious  feeling  and  practice,  the  Roman  catacombs, 
where  among  the  inscriptions  and  emblematic  de- 
signs, we  find  everywhere  allusions  made  to  the  in- 
cidents of  Hebraic  Scripture  as  "part  and  parcel  of 
Christianity,"  nay,  the  very  root  of  it,  but  nowhere 
any  leaning  towards  Grecian  mythology,  or  even 
Grecian  historical  events  or  persons. 

Roman  Christianity  was,  therefore,  based  upon 
Hebraic  Christianity,  and  not  derived  through  a 
Grecian  channel ;  and  if  Gregorian  Church  music  be 
derived  from  the  Roman  Chnrch,  Gregorian  music 
would  have  no  connection  with  a  Grecian  origin. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  other  European  nations, 
as  Spain,  Scythia,  or  Britain,  who  received  the  gospel 
from  Asia  direct,  not  from  Greece. 

From  the  little  we  know  of  music  among  the  clas- 
sical Greeks,  of  their  musical  instruments,  and  espec- 
ially of  the  character  of  their  hymns  for  worship,  it 
appears  to  be  entirely  of  a  light  and  florid  character. 
We  may  confidently  assert  that  the  Gregorian  music 
bears  no  resemblance  whatever  to  it,  while  it  does 
partake  of  the  grave  and  lofty  essentials  of  Hebrew 
ceremonial ;  and  at  this  point  of  the  consideration  I 
may  mention  that  among  the  fragments  of  Rabbini- 
cal sayincs  in  our  middle  ages,  collected  by  Buxtorf 
in  his  "Florilec/ium  Helirceontm,"  there  is  a  metrical 
saying  to  the  effect— 

"what  saith 

The  art  of  mu3ic  among  the  Christians? 
Indeed  I  was  .stolen  out  of  the  land  of  the  Hebrews." 
This  last  line  is  an  adaptation,  such  as  particularly 
marks  a  Jewish  character,  of  a  phrase  from  the  Bible 
narrative  of  Joseph  in  the  Egyptian  prison  (Gen.  xl. 
15;)  but  it  shows  what  impression,  as  a  matter  of 
taste,  the  cathedral  services  of  the  Christians  made 
upon  a  learned  Jew,  without  reference  to  religious 
doctrine,  in  the  correspondency  in  style,  if  not  iden- 
tity of  melody,  existing  between  their  solemn  music 
and  that  of  the  ancient  Hebrews. 

The  above  observations  have  all  been  made  by  way 
of  reasoning,  without  consideration  of  the  intrinsic 
nature  of  music. 

Mr.  Macfarren  argues  that  the  ancient  musical 
system  of  the  Jews,  "like  those  of  all  Eastern  people, 
differed  from  the  Gregorian  system  in  the  division  of 
the  scale  into  smaller  intervals  than  semitones  ;"  but 
in  order  to  assign  a  Grecian  origin  to  the  Gregorian 
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music  it  would  bo  necessary  to  show— first,  that  the 
Grecian  imiisic  was  not  likewise  framed  upon  a  system 
of  smaller  intervals  than  semitones  ;  and  secondly, 
that  Grecian  music  was  framed  upon  the  same  system 
in  pfcneral  as  that  named  the  Gregorian. 

But  what  proof  is  there  that  "the  Jewish  musical 
system,  like  those  of  all  Eastern  peoples,  differed 
from  the  Gregorian  in  the  division  of  the  scale  into 
smaller  intervals  than  semitones  V 

In  the  ancient  Jewish  music  still  in  use,  althoujih 
the  minor  mode  is  common,  the  intervals  are  not  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  our  scale. 

Perhaps  this  was  just  the  difference  between  Hebrew 
and  other  Eastern  music.  At  any  rate,  it  is  unrea- 
sonable to  assume  without  positive  proof  that  the 
Jews  divided  the  scale  into  smaller  intervals,  as  the 
Arabs  do.  They  have  differed  from  all  other  Orien- 
tals in  their  system  of  vowels  in  grammar,  and  have 
also  invented  an  elaborate  system  of  accents,  indica- 
ting niceties  at  once  of  punctuation  and  of  musical 
phrasing. — why  then  should  they  not  have  difiered 
from  them  in  their  development  of  the  science  of 
music  ? 

It  is  a  fact  that  there  arc  extremely  ancient  Hebrew 
melodies  that  have  been  from  time  immemorial  sung 
in  synagogues,  which  can  be  and  have  been  reduced 
to  staves,  bars,  and  tones,  according  to  our  system 
and  our  scale,  for  modern  practice,  and  I  would 
recommend  to  the  particular  attention  of  Mr.  Macfar- 
ren  the  collection  of  Scphardisynagogue  music, 
edited  by  De  Sola,  together  with  the  learned  disserta- 
tion prefixed  to  the  same. 

"  For  gratification  of  musical  curiosity  in  a  style  not 
commonly  known,  that  small  volume  well  deserves 
attention  ;  some  of  the  airs  there  produced  we  have 
tested  while  in  the  East,  and  found  them  recognized 
as  their  own  by  Sephardi  Jews  of  Jerusalem  conver- 
sant only  with  their  own  synagogue  melodies. 

If  such  results  can  be  produced  by  our  notation 
from  antique  Hebrew  composition  in  their  hymns  and 
canticles,  most  of  which  bespeak  a  period  of  high 
cultivation  in  the  science  of  music,  I  confess  that  I 
have  no  difficulty  in  believing  that  the  primitive 
Gregorian  chants  could  have  had  their  origin  in 
Hebrew  melodies  such  as  the  following  : — 

No.  1. 
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No.  2.    Spanish. 
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[The  double  bars  have  been  inpertfd.po  as  to  point  outmor® 
clearly  how  eaeily  this  melody  falls  into  the  form  of  a  doubl® 
chant.] 

The  Hebrew  synagogue  music  of  the  Sephard' 
section  consists  of  plaintive  or  joyous  airs  tradition- 
ally preserved  in  connexion  with  tlieir  mvn  definite 
hi/mns  or  anthems,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that 
Jews  were  settled  in  Spain  before  the  Christian  era, 
possessing  their  system  of  religious  worship  from  the 
earliest  times.  It  is  very  likely  that  they  carried 
with  them,  as  others  had  done  to  Babylon,  tbe 
melodies  used  in  the  First  Temple,  "the  Lord's  song," 
which  they  would  not  sing  for  amusement  of  strangers. 
It  is  in  tbe  highest  degree  improbable  that  they  would' 
have  allowed  a  single  note  to  be  altered,  far  less  that 
they  would  have  borrowed  from  either  Greek  or 
Christian.  Indeed,  they  were  unlikely  to  come  into 
contact  with  Greeks  at  all.  It  is  further  to  be  re- 
membered that  Spanish  synagogues  in  all  countries 
still  keep  and  use  the  melodies  which  their  ancestors 
used  in  Spain  more  than  three  centuries  ago,  when 
they  were  banished  thence,  and  some  of  them  went 
back  to  Palestine. 

The  early  Spanish  Church  music,  say  that  of  the 
Mozarabic  liturgy,  would  probably  furnish  interesting 
illustrations  of  this  subject.*  It  might  be  compared 
with  the  earliest  of  the  Greek  Church,  and  both  with 
the  old  Hebrew  music. 

The  result  may  bo  that  all  these,  the  Gregorian 
included,  will  be  found  to  be  tuneful  daughters  of  a 
most  venerable  mother,  namely,  the  Ritual  of  the 
Temple  of  Jerusalem,  as  ordered  by  David,  or  even 
of  the  Tabernacle,  as  ordained  by  the  hand  of  Moses 
and  Aaron. 

^  Cardinal  Ximenes  endowed  a  cbapel  at  Toledo,  expressly 
for  keeping  up  this  relic  of  national  antiquity,  just  as  there 
is  an  endowment  in  Milan  Cathedral  for  preservation  of  Gre- 
gorian services.  Possibly  some  of  that  Spanish  music  could 
Btill  be  brought  to  light. 


OfFenbacL 

The  name  which  at  present  is  most  widely  celebra- 
ted thiwughout  the  theatres  and  concert  rooms  of 
Europe  is  unquestionably  that  of  Offenbach.  "Wed- 
ding Music  and  the  Drama  together,  after  a  fashion 
altogether  unprecedented,  he  has  produced  a  class  of 
music,  half-opera,  half-burlesque,  which  belongs  to 
himself  alone.  The  burlesques  of  the  old  school  are 
enlivened  by  popular  airs  or  selections  from  the 
operatic  stage,  and  the  music  is  altogether  of  a  light 
kind  ;  but  Offenbach  when  most  in  fun  is  most  in 
earnest,  and  some  of  his  best  comical  effects  are 
brought  about  by  elaborate  concerted  pieces,  such  as 
none  of  his  predecessors  would  have  dreamed  of 
composing- — save  for  the  purjJoses  of  avowedly  high 
art.  A  thorough  master  of  melody  and  harmony,  he 
has  made  them  subservient  to  the  spirit  of  grotesque 
humor,  which  preeminently  characterizes  the  present 
age.  We  may  almost  call  tbe  middle  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  the  age  of  Offenbach. 

JS'or  is  the  popularity  of  this  most  orginal  geniusi 
confined  to  any  class  of  the  several  communities 
which  hear  his  creations  with  delight.  No  sooner 
has  one  of  his  masterpieces  been  produced  at  Paris 
than  it  is  at  once  brought  out  at  all  the  German 
capitals,  to  awaken  the  laughter  and  applause  of 
everybody.  Each  of  the  works,  on  a  large  scale, 
which  he  has  brought  out  of  late,  may  be  said  to 
have  marked  an  epoch.  The  eflfect  of  "Orphe'e  aux 
Enfers"  has  not  died  out  yet.  After  being  performed 
on  every  stage  of  continental  Europe,  it  has  furnished 
quadrilles  for  the  fashionable  ball-room,  tunes  for 
the  bumble  barrel  organ,  songs  and  choruses  for  the 
music  hall.  The  people  of  the  old  world  may  truly 
be  said  to  live  and  breathe  Offenbach. 

It  is  not  enough  to  assert  that  this  greatest  of 
musical  humorists  is  still  in  the  prime  of  life  and 
vigor.  Each  of  his  later  works  has  been  better  thari 
its  predecessor,  and  the  last,  "La  Grande  Duchesse 
de  Ge'rolstein,"  brought  out  at  the  Th^&tre  des 
Varie'te's,  the  scene  of  his  more  recent  triumphs,  is 
the  most  successful  of  them  all. 

Jacques  Offenbach  was  born  at  Cologne,  on  the 
2l5t  of  June,  1819,  and  at  the  age  of  fourteen  he 
became  a  pupil  of  the  French  Conservatoire.  In 
1847  he  succeeded  M.  Barberean  as  leader  of  the' 
orchestra  of  the  The'atre  Frangais,  and  at  about  the 
same  time  gave  signs  of  a  talent  for  composition,  by 
setting  to  music  the  Fables  of  La  Fontaine.  These 
fables  are,  as  a  matter  of  course,  committed  to 
memoi'y  by  every  educated  child  in  France,  and, 
deriving  a  new  charm  from  the  music  of  Offenbach, 
tbcy  soon  made  their  way  through  all  the  best  circles 
of  French  society.  Offenbach  bad  also  become  cele- 
brated as  an  artist  on  the  violoncello.  Nevertheless 
his  career  was  then  only  just  beginning,  and  his  pre- 
sent fame  dates  from  1850,  when  he  obtained  the 
right  to  open  the  world-renowned  Bouffes  Parisiens. 
This  theatre,  erected  in  the  Champs  Elyse'es,  at  once 
became  the  rage  of  Paris ;  and,  when  summer  had 
departed,  and  the  brilliant  Champs  could  be  no 
longer  visited,  the  hall  in  the  Passace  Choiseul,  once 
named  after  M.  Comte,  became  its  winter  home. 
The  enterprising  spirit  of  Offenbach  has  been  fully 
commensurate  wtth  his  genius  :  to  secure  vogue  for 
his  productions,  he  established  competitions,  offered 
rewards  and  prizes,  and,  in  1857-.'58,  gave  a  new  im- 
pulse to  his  European  fame  by  travelling  to  England 
and  Germany  with  his  own  vocal  company. 

The  pieces  brought  out  on  the  opening  of  the  thea- 
tre in  the  Champs  Elysees,  in  the  summer  of  1850, 
were  "Les  deux  Aveuglcs"  and"Une  Nuit  Blanche." 
Thus  was  begun  a  long  list  of  successes,  among 
which  we  may  name  "Bataclnn"  and  "Le  Violo- 
neux,"  produced  in  the  same  year ;  "Tronib  Alca- 
zar," "Le  Postilion  en  Gage,"  "Le  Kose  de  Saint 
Fleur,"  "Le  Financier  et  le  Saretier,"  all  produced 
in  1856  ;  and  "Croche  Fer,"  brought  out  in  1857. 
These,  which  were  operettas  of  the  lightest  kind, 
were  soon  followed  by  "Les  Baisers  da  Diable,"  a 
phantasmagoria  in  three  tableaux,  and  then  came  the 
famous  "Orphce  aux  Enfers,"  which  drew  crowds 
for  three  hundred  successive  nights,  and  furnished 
airs  for  the  pianos  of  every  fashionable  drawingroom 
in  Paris  and  London.  Other  popular  works  are 
"Le  Chanson  de  Fortunio,"  "Le  Pont  des  Soupirs," 
"Apothecaireet  Perruquier,"  "Le  Roman  Comique," 
and  "M.  et  Mme.  Denis,"  the  last  in  1852. 

In  the  season  of  1864-65  Offenbach  achieved  a 
triumph  in  a  theatre  of  larger  dimensions,  the  Vari^- 
tc's,  honorably  known  for  many  years  as  one  of  the 
chief  temples  to  the  comic  muse.  Here  he  brought 
out  "La  Belle  H(Slfene,"  an  exquisitely  humorous 
version  of  the  old  Homeric  myth. 

Offenbach's  last  and  greatest  sucee.ss  is  "La  Grande 
Duchesse  de  Ge'rolstein,"  which  was  recently  pro- 
duced at  the  Varie'te's,  and  is  now  the  grand  sensation 
of  Europe.  It  charms  every  ear  and  shakes  all  sides 
with  laughter. — N.  Y.  WeeMij  Review. 
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Germany. 

Leipzig.  We  translate  the  following  from  the 
AUgemeine  Zeiimng  of  Oct.  11 . 

"Yesterday  the  Gewandhans  re-opened  its  doors, 
which  had  been  closed  since  Easter,  and  summoned 
the  faithful  to  the  first  subscription  concert  of  this 
winter's  cycle.  On  entering,  our  eyes  were  agreea- 
bly surprised  by  a  renovation  of  tbe  hall,  which  has 
clad  the  familiar  room  in  a  new  dress  (Gewande), 
without  marring  its  chaste  simplicity,  which  held  all 
distracting  ornaments  aloof.  In  the  string  quartet 
ofthe  orchestra  we  were  glad  to  see  Concertmeister 
Dreyschock,  recovered  from  long  illness.  The  pro- 
gramme, for  a' Welcome,  gave  us  first  Weber's  Over- 
ture to  Euryanihe.  Its  tones  swiftly,  as  with  Faust's 
magic  mantle,  bore  us  away  from  the  turmoil  of  ev- 
eryday life  into  the  moonlit  realm  of  the  Romantic, 
which  Weber  rules  as  most  peculiarly  his  own  do- 
main ;  and  the  poetic,  finely  elaborated  rendering  of 
the  work  brought  it  before  our  inner  sense  with  all 
the  dreamed  of  majesty  and  splendor. 

"The  second  part  of  the  programme,  on  the  other 
hand,  led  us  upon  true  classic  ground.  It  consisted 
of  Beethoven's  C-minor  Symphony,  the  greatest 
Symphonic  Poem,  the  richest  in  ideas,  that  ever  was 
created.  Here  too  the  orchestra  followed  the  bold 
flight  of  the  master  with  penetrating  understanding 
and  an  accuracy  hardly  to  be  surpassed.  We  would 
only  hint  to  the  trombones,  that  the  fanfares  of  the 
Finale,  powerfully  as  Beethoven  makes  them  stand 
out,  still  belong  always  within  the  frame  of  a  Sym- 
phony and  therefore  must  be  essentially  distinguished 
from  the  crash  of  military  Janissary  music. 

"Between  the  orchestral  works  two  'guests'  ap- 
peared in  solo  performances  :  Fraulein  Therese  See- 
hofer,  from  Vienna,  and  Hen-  Henri  Wieniawski, 
from  St.  Petersburg,  both  for  the  first  time  in  the 
Gewandhaus.  The  former  is  a  young  singer  of 
much  promise,  with  an  agreeable  soprano  voice,  and 
already  far  advanced  in  its  artistic  cultivation. 
She  won  the  applause  of  the  assembly  with  the 
second  grand  aria  of  the  Countess  in  'Figaro's  Mar- 
riage,' in  which  that  Mozart-ish  type  of  noble 
womanhood  laments  the  loss  of  her  youth's  ideal  in 
tones  of  such  incomparably  warm,  deep  feeling  ;  and 
still  more  in  the  scena  :  'Ocean,  da  Ungcheuei-,'  from 
Weber's  Oberon. — Hcrr  Wieniawski,  a  Pole,  who 
studied  in  Paris,  and  since  1860  has  held  the  place 
of  first  solo  violinist  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia, 
counts  among  the  renowned  violin  players  of  the 
present  day.  In  Mendelssohn's  Concerto  ho  at- 
tested the  excellencies  of  the  Parisian  school : 
elegance,  grace,  flexibility  and  tenderness  of  bowing, 
to  a  distinguished  degtee  ;  equally  obvious  were  the 
weak  points  of  the  same ;  the  want  of  nerve  and 
a  sweetish  manner  without  energy.  Wholly  contrary 
to  German  taste  was  his  own  Fantasia  upon  themes 
from  Gounod's  Faust ;  a  virtuoso  piece  so  superficial 
and  tedious,  so  barren  of  all  higher  aspiration,  the 
walls  of  the  Gewandhaus  perhaps  never  he.ird." 

Another  critic  (in  the  Naclmcliten)  says  of  Wie- 
niawski's  Fantasia :  "The  motto  of  the  tastefully 
renovated  Gewandhaus,  freshened  up  with  new  color  : 
'Res  severa  est  verum  gaiidium,'  should  have  been 
covered  with  a  curtain  during  the  performance  of 
that  composition." 

A  concert  has  been  given  by  Professor  Mulder,  at 
Frankfort- on-the-Maine,  in  aid  of  the  Cathedral 
Building  Fund.  The  pieces  performed  were  :  Over- 
ture to  "La  Chasse  du  jeune  Henri"  Mehul ;  Page's 
air  from  "Le  Nozze,"  Mozart,  and  fragment  from 
the  fifth  act  of  "L'Africaine,"  Meyerbeer,  sung  by 
Mme.  Lucca ;  duet  from  "Don  Juan,"  sung  by 
Mme.  Lucca  and  Herr  Verger  ;  rondeau  brilliant  in 
E  flat  major  for  pianoforte,  played  by  Herr  E.  Pauer  ; 
and  overture  to  "Le  Si&ge  de  Corintho,"  Rossini. 
Mme.  Lucca  was  greatly  applauded,  and,  in  con- 
iideration  of  the  alacrity  with  which  she  gave  her 
services,  has  been  presented  with  the  honorary  free- 
dom of  the  City, 
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The  following  works  were  performed  at  a  concert 
lately  given  in  the  Dreifaltigkeitskirche  at  Worms, 
Germany :  "Overture  to  St.  Paul,"  Mendelssohn  ; 
air,  "I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth,"  from  "The 
Messiah,"  Handel  ;  prelude  and  fugue  for  organ, 
and  sacred  song,  S.  Bach ;  "Ave  Maria,"  Schubert ; 
recitative  and  final  chorus  from  the  first  part  of 
"The  Creation ;  "Ave  Verum,"  Mozart ;  "Mit 
Wiird'  and  Hoheit,"  from  "The  Creation;"  duet 
and  chorus  from  "Elijah,"  Mendelssohn ;  variations 
for  the  organ,  Hesso  ;  air  from  "St.  Paul,"  Mendels- 
sohn ;  and  the  "Hallelujah  Chorus,"  from  "The 
Messiah,"  Handel.  The  vocal  solos  were  entrnsted 
to  Mme.  Poschka-Leutner,  Herren  Hill  and  Kuff. 
The  organ  pieces  were  executed  by  Herr  Lux. 

The  musical  feuilleton  of  the  now  journal  Sud- 
deiUscke  Presse, which  appeared  on  the  Ist  inst.,  is  edi- 
ted by  Richard  Wagner,  who  has  given  up  the  idea 
of  expounding  his  theories  in  ^  special  journal  of  his 


Foreign  journals  assert  that  Wagner's  comic  opera, 
"Hans  Sachs,"  which  was  to  have  been  given  at 
Munich  on  the  anniversary  of  the  wedding-day  of 
the  composer's  "kingly  friend,"  will  be  withheld,  the 
work  being  just  six  hours  long. 

Simon  Sechter,  court  organist  and  professor  of  the 
Vienna  Conservatoire,  died  recently  in  that  capital, 
at  the  age  of  seventy-nine.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
learned  contrapuntists  of  this  century,  and  has  left  a 
number  of  compositions.  He  enjoyed  much  reputa- 
tion as  a  teacher,  Thalberg,  Vieuxtemps,  Pauer  and 
Doehler  being  numbered  among  his  pupils.  Schubert 
intended  to  study  under  Sechter,  but  his  too  early 
death  prevented  him. 

The  interest  excited  by  the  recent  disinterment 
of  Schubert's  instrumental  compositions,  and  the 
knowledge  that  a  mass  of  manuscripts  yet  remain  in 
Vienna,  says  the  London  Alhenmum,  have  led  to  the 
departure  of  a  known  amateur,  with  a  professor,  for 
the  Austrain  capital,  expressly  for  the  purpose  of 
research  and  examination.  There  has  been  no  such 
treasure  unearthed  in  our  time. 

Revivals  of  Gluck'a  "Armida,"  "Alcestis,"  and 
"Iphigenia  in  Tauris"  are  announced  as  forthcoming 
during  the  winter  season  at  Berlin. 

The  Saturday  Review  thus  adverts  to  Ludwig 
Nohl's  "Life  of  Beethoven  :"  "The  life  of  Beethoven 
is  a  subject  of  which  the  world  seems  never  to  tiro, 
so  numerous  and  important  are  the  contributions  made 
to  it  almost  annually.  Herr  Nohl,  known  as  a  high 
authority  on  music  in  general,  and  as  the  biographer 
of  Mozart  in  particular,  is  probably  as  well  qualified 
for  the  task  as  any  living  man,  unless  it  be  the  Ame- 
rican Thayer,  whose  extraordinary  diligence  and 
knowledge  of  the  subject  are  amply  recognized  by 
Nohl  himself.  The  principal  claim  of  the  latter 
would  seem  to  consist  in  his  more  elaborate  investi- 
gation of  the  history  of  Beethoven's  youth,  which  ho 
considers  to  have  been  comparatively  neglected  by 
his  predecessors,  and  which  is  certainly  much  less 
known  than  the  painful  history  of  the  composer's 
latter  days.  He  has  collected  a  vast  amount  of 
detail,  little  of  which  can  be  regarded  as  irrelevant ; 
his  style  is  clear  and  fluent,  the  leading  circumstances 
are  ably  narrated,  the  illustrations  judiciously  intro- 
duced, the  biographer's  own  observations  sensible 
and  appropriate  ;  and  on  the  whole,  whether  destined 
to  bo  ultimately  superseded  by  Thayer's  or  not,  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  this  Life  of  Beethoven  will 
obtain  a  large  and  deserved  measure  of  success.  The 
two  volumes  now  published  bring  the  work  down  to 
1814." 

To  condense  our  German  notes — Herr  Joachim 
has  been  playing  at  Hamburg ;  M.  Rubinstein  at 
Leipsic.  The  four  artists  led  by  Herr  Becker,  who 
make  up  wliat  is  called  "the  Florentine  Quartet," 
have  given  performances  during  the  past  "bath  sea- 
son" with  success.  A  travelling  orchestra  is  going 
the  round  of  the  principal  cities,  headed  by  Herr 
Bilse,  who,  adopting  an  English  title,  advertises 
"monster  concerts,"  with  an  orchestra  of  only  sixty 
performers.  Concerts  have  been  and  are  being  organi- 
zed in  aid  of  the  Freiligrath  Fund.  The  one  at 
Darmstadt,  the  other  day,  was  rnore  than  usually 
productive.  Herren  Brahms  and  Joachim  are  about 
to  give  concerts  in  company  at  Vienna  next  month. 
A  new  Philharmonic  Society  is  to  be  founded  in 
Berlin.  While  people  interested  or  disinterested,  as 
may  be,  are  blowing  up  rumors  of  war  between 
France  and  Prussia,  one  of  the  most  redoubtable 
French  military  bands,  which  of  late  has  been  heard 
at  Aix-laChapelle,  Diisseldorf,  Elbcrfeld,  and  other 


towns  of  the  district,  to  every  one's  satisfaction,  gave 
a  concert  the  other  evening  in  the  noble  Giirzenich 
room  at  Cologne,  and  was  received  in  the  most  cor- 
dial fashion  conceivable.  A  pianoforte  "monster" 
concert,  calling  itself  historical,  was  the  other  day 
given  in  the  City  of  the  Three  Kings  by  M.  Mortier 
de  la  Fontaine.  The  programme  consisted  of  twenty 
pieces  of  music,  ranging  between  the  days  of  Dr. 
John  Bull  and  the  AbbiS  Liszt. — Athenceum. 

Posthumous  Works  op  Mendelssohn.  We 
translate  from  the  Signale :  "Mendelssohn's  son,  the 
young  Dr.  Carl  Mendelssohn  Bartholdy,  who  lives 
in  Heidelberg,  having  been  appointed  Professor  of 
History  there,  has  been  resting  from  his  arduous 
labors  for  some  weeks  in  Baden-Baden.  Ho  is  at 
present  occupied  with  the  publication  of  a  second 
series  of  the  work*  left  in  manuscript  by  his  illustrious 
father.  The  first  of  these,  the  Trumpet  Overture,  in 
C,  (composed  in  1826,)  has  recently  appeared  as  op. 
101  ;  and  others  will  soon  follow.  The  first  to  be 
expected  is  a  new  book  of  'Songs  without  Words,' 
composed  between  1841  and  1845,  that  is  to  say  in 
his  last  period.  Next  will  come  a  posthumous  Sym- 
phony, the  so-called  'Reformation  Symphony,"  in  D 
minor,  written  for  the  Festival  of  the  Reformation  in 
1830  and  at  that  time  performed  in  Berlin  and  Lon- 
don. We  have  furthermore  to  expect  a  set  of  Etudes 
and  a  Piano  Sonata  (composed  in  1827),  besides  a 
funeral  March  for  wind  instruments,  which  Mendels- 
sohn wrote  in  1836  for  the  funeral  of  Norbert  Burg- 
miiller.  This  beautiful  March,  arranged  for  orches- 
tra, has  been  performed  in  Baden-Baden,  exciting  a 
lively  interest  among  the  friends  of  music. 

An  important  posthumous  work  by  Schubert  has 
been  published  by  Spina,  of  Vienna — the  cantata  of 
"Lazarus."  It  is  planned  on  the  scale  of  a  full 
Oratorio,  but  only  two  parts  are  completed  ;  the 
composer  did  not  live  to  write  further  than  the  death 
bed,  the  house  of  mourning,  and  the  grave.  The 
grief  of  Jesns — the  awe  and  glory  of  the  miracle,  are 
wanting.  That  which  exists,  however,  shows  Schu- 
bert's genius  in  its  highest  form ;  exceeding  m 
sublimity,  and  equalling  in  originality  and  beauty, 
the  finest  portions  of  his  Mass  in  E  flat.  In  "iMza- 
rus,"  however,  as  elsewhere,  is  to  be  felt  his  tendency 
to  prolixity ;  arising  probably  from  a  want  of  oppor- 
tunity to  hear  his  compositions  executed.  2716  Atlu- 
natum  says  it  is  impossible  to  perform  that  wonderful 
fragment  as  it  stands,  but  a  selection  of  half  a  dozen 
numbers  may  be  made  with  ease. 


Paris 

The  San  Francisco  Musical  Monthhj  translates  and 
condenses  from  the  Paris  Guide  the  following  ac- 
count of  the  Orphion  singing  schools : 

"The  Orph(5on  furnishes  to  the  youth  of  the  Com- 
munal schools  instruction  in  the  elements  of  music, 
and  by  making  them  acquainted  with  the  beauties  of 
the  best  poetry,  and  revealing  to  them  the  primordial 
laws  of  harmony,  cultivates  the  ear,  and  teaches 
them  to  speak  their  language  with  a  purer  pronunci- 
ation. There  they  acquire  the  taste  for  elevating 
recreations,  and  learn  above  all,  how  from  the  union 
of  voices,  may  spring  the  union  of  hearts.  For,  at 
the  Orphe'on,  all  classes  meet  together — masters  and 
workmen,  townsmen  and  soldiers,  rich  and  poor, 
peasants  and  citizens  ; — all  liberal  minds  are  inter- 
ested in  this  useful  institution,  as  yet  hardly  thirty 
years  old.  It  is  after  the  Liedertafeln,  of  Germany 
and  Switzerland,  that  the  Orphe'on  has  been  modeled. 

"The  first  German  Liedertafel  was  founded  at 
Berlin,  in  1808,  by  the  musician  Zeltcr,  assisted  by 
Goethe  ;  and  another  poet,  none  other  than  BiSran- 
ger,  contributed  to  the  success  of  the  Orphe'on  by 
proposing  B.  Wilhem  as  Singing  Master  in  the 
schools  of  mutual  instruction,  when  in  October,  1818, 
the  study  of  music  was  introduced  into  them.  It 
was  not  until  1835,  however,  that  the  Municipal 
Council  of  Paris,  ordered  the  introduction  of  sing- 
ing into  the  Communal  schools.  Throe  years  later, 
singing  was  regularly  taught  in  all  the  universities. 

"There  remained  the  working  classes,  both  at 
Paris  and  in  the  departments.  At  the  suggestion, 
and  under  the  eye  of  Wilhem,  M.  Hubert,  an  excel- 
lent professor,  opened,  in  1835,  in  the  Rne  Montgol- 
fier,  a  course  of  vocal  music  for  working  people,  and 
the  pupils  of  these  evening  schools  were  able,  at  the 
end  of  a  few  months,  to  sing  in  chorus.  This  first 
success  led  to  the  opening  of  similar  schools  at  the 
Halle  aux  Draps,  the  Rue  de  Fleurus,   the  Rue  d' 


Argcntenil,  and  elsewhere  ;  and  to-day,  according  to 
official  documents,  there  arc  in  France,  3,243  choral 
societies,  numbering  147,500  singers. 

"The  Orphtfon  had  thus,  at  its  disposition,  hun- 
dreds of  tenor  and  bass  voices  to  reinforce  and  com- 
plete the  choruses  of  our  Communal  schools. 

"The  more  the  public  performances  were  mnlli- 
plied,  the  more  clearly  manifest  became  the  interest 
felt  in  the  cause  of  the  Orphdon.  In  1852,  the  func- 
tions at  first  discharged  by  B.  Wilhem,  and  after- 
wards by  M.  Hubert,  devolved  upon  the  distinguish- 
ed composer,  M.  Ch.  Gounod.  This  eminent  musi- 
cian handed  in  his  resignation  in  1860,  and  the  Or- 
pheon,  continually  growing  in  prosperity,  was  then 
divided  into  two  sections  ;  that  of  the  left  bank  of 
the  Seine  under  the  direction  of  M.  Francois  Bazin, 
and  that  of  the  right,  under  M.  Jules  Pasdeloup.  M. 
Hubert  was  appointed  inspector  of  the  Communal 
schools  on  the  right  bank,  and  M.  Foulon  of  those 
on  the  left. 

"Such  is,  in  brief  the  history  of  the  establishment 
and  progress  of  the  Orpheon. 

"Every  Thursday  evening,  the  adult  pupils  receive 
a  lesson  from  their  director,  and,  every  Sunday  af- 
ternoon, adults  and  children  meet  together  to  repeat 
the  choruses.  The  division  under  the  charge  of  M. 
F.  Bazin  meets  at  the  Sorbonne ;  and  the  division 
of  the  right  bank  of  the  Seine  has  hitherto  met  in  the 
hall  of  the  Grand  Orient  Rue  Cadet,  but  will  soon  be 
obliged  to  move. 

"Every  spring  there  is  an  exhibition  of  the  pro- 
gress made,  at  which,  1,200  chosen  pupils,  sing  be- 
fore the  Prefect  of  the  Seine  and  the  Superintending 
Committee,  the  new  pieces  which  they  have  learned. 
Their  repertoire  is  very  rich,  for  our  best  compose?s 
take  pleasure  in  adding  to  it  every  day.  Adolphe 
Adam,  Halevy,  M.  Ambroise  Thomas,  Felicien  Da- 
vid, Ch.  Gounod,  Fr.  Bazin,  and  other  masters  have 
furnished  for  it  fine  choral  compositions. 

"Thanks  to  their  directors,  our  Orphe'onists  culti- 
vate by  turns  Pergolesi  and  Lesueur,  Handel  and 
Rossini,  GUick  and  Mendelssohn,  Gretry  and  Weber, 
Mozart  and  Schubert,  the  old  masters  and  the  new, 
the  Classical  and  the^Romantic  school." 

A  foreign  critic  writes  :  "The  reprise  of  X'Elisir 
d'Amore,'  at  the  Theatre  Italien,  has  recently  been 
the  principal  musical  feature  in  Paris.  Of  course, 
AdelinaPatti  was  the  Adina,  and  certainly  it  is  one 
of  her  most  finished  and  exquisite  impersonations — 
perhaps,  indeed,  never  so  faithfully  and  bewitchingly 
sustained.  And  this  may  be  averred  in  spite  of  the 
powerful  reminiscences  of  Mme.  Persian!,  the  origi- 
nal, Mme.  Frezzolini  and  Mme.  Bosio.  Nothing 
more  piquante,  more  graceful  and  refined,  more 
coquettish  and  more  truthful  to  nature  has  been  wit- 
nessed on  the  operatic  boards.  As  for  the  singing, 
it  is  inimitable  throughout,  and  is  in  all  probability 
the  greatest  vocal  achievement  of  Mile.  IPatti,  who 
was  well  supported  by  Signor  Gardoni  in  the  part 
of  Nemorino  and  by  Signor  Scalese  in  Dulcamara. 
Signor  Agnesi  played  Serjeant  Belcore. 

A  short  opera,  "The  Bride  of  Corinth,"  by  M. 
Duprato,  will  be  shortly  produced  at  the  Grand  Op- 
era. 


Rome. — A  private  letter  to  a  gentleman  in  this 
city  (says  the  San  Francisco  Musical  Monthhj)  criti- 
cizes Liszt's  new  Oratorio,  as  follows  : 

"On  the  6th  of  July  last,  at  8J  p.m.,  there  was  giv- 
en in  the  Sala  Dantesca  the  Commendatore  F.  Liszt's 
Oratorio  of  'Christ,'  with  the  accompaniment  of  a 
full  Orchestra  of  130  artistes. 

"The  merits  of  the  composition  and  its  acceptabili- 
ty to  the  audience  may  be  guessed  at  from  the  follow- 
ing facts :  ten  rehearsals  were  found  necessary  to 
prepare  for  the  performance — (this  shows  the  ine- 
quality of  the  parts)  ;  and  when  at  last  performed, 
the  hearers  showed  the  greatest  irritation,  and  the 
evening  ended  in  uproar  and  tumult.  Many  of  the 
audience  even  demanded  their  money  back. 

"The  fault  of  all  this  was  thrown  on  the  sopranos 
and  altos  (who  were  boys)  and,  in  accordance  with 
somewhat  novel  ideas  of  justice,  they  wore  deprived 
of  their  pay.  During  the  rehearsals,  entire  satisfac- 
tion ;  at  the  performance,  quite  the  contrarj'. 

"Tlie  fault  was  not  with  the  boys,  but  with  the 
character  of  the  composition.  Liszt  would  do  well 
to  pl.ay  the  pianoforle,  on  which  instrument  he  can- 
not be  surpassed.  We  might  even  say,  without  hes- 
itation, that  he  is  the  onlij  one  who  possesses  the  art 
of  playing  on  the  piano  ;  but  he  ought  to  abandon 
the  attempt  at  composing  for  voices,  unless  ho  wishes 
to  become  the  laughing-stock  of  Europe. 

"There  are  many  utterly  ignorant  of  music  who 
run  .after  him,  because  of  his  renown  as  a  pianist, 
and  who  one  day  will  be  obliged  to  confess  tlicir  er- 
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ror.  Public  opinioa  cannot  be  suppressed  ;  it  will 
make  itself  known.  Neither  is  it  given  to  man  to 
be  perfect  in  every tbinf;.  Liszt  may  run  his  fingers 
over  the  key-boai'd  ;  he  possesses  the  mechanical 
part  of  music,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  he  can  com- 
pose for  voices. 

"These  two  different  branches  are  reached  by  dif- 
ferent paths.  Neither  one  of  them  supposes  the 
other.  The  real  scientific  part  of  music,  and  espec- 
ially that  which  regards  the  human  voice,  Liszt  does 
not  possess  ;  and  his  works  prove  this  to  all  unpreju- 
diced hearers." 

The  writer  says,  elsewhere  : 

"The  'Sala  Dantesca'  is  a  hall  here  at  which  are 
given  concerts,  both  vocal  and  instrumental,  in  order 
to  dupe  foreigners,  and  pocket  a  little  cash. 

"Old  compositions,  baptized  by  the  name  of  this 
or  that  school,  and  assigned  to  any  century,  are  per- 
formed :  and  to  this  amusement  is  given  the  name  of 
'Historical  Concerts.'  That  you  may  know  where 
we  stand  in  the  matter  of  vocal  composition,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  state  thst  they  have  lately  perform- 
ed a  piece  of  vocal  music  by  Liszt !" 


ifbtglji' s  lounial  of  Ulusu. 
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Draping  the  Flag. 

Saturtlay,    November  2,   1867. 
Oh,  Flag  !  that  o'er  my  quiet  home 

Has  often  floated,  now  I  bind 
On  thee  a  mournful  badge  of  woe. 

As  thus  I  give  thee  to  the  wind. 

In  hours  of  joy  and  glowing  pride 
I  oft  have  flung  thee  broadly  out, 

Seeming  to  hear  the  rallying  cry. 
The  bugle  call,  the  victor's  shout. 

Yet  ever,  'mid  thy  stripes  and  stars, 
I  saw  the  hero's  life  blood  stream. 

As  from  rebellion's  hands  were  torn 
These  colors  in  the  death  fire's  gleam. 

Now,  purified  by  blood  and  tears 

From  the  dark  blot  of  slavery's  stain, 

I  ne'er  had  thought  to  gaze  once  more 
Upon  thy  folds  with  bitter  pain. 

Yet  soon  with  tears  thy  banner  broad 
Was  closely  bound  by  mournful  band, 

When  the  whole  world  with  us  deplored 
The  Leader,  Father  of  onr  Land. 

Again  amid  thy  folds  there  floats 

The  mournful  sign  of  household  grief; 

(Even  so  slight  a  token  seems 
To  wounded  hearts  a  fond  relief. ) 

Oh,  Flag,  thou  art  embalmed  by  tears, 

And  sanctified  by  Heroes'  fame, 
Yet  on  the  record  thou  dost  watch 

None  higher  stands  than  Andrew's  name. 

Droop,  then,  'mid  thousand  other  signs 
Which  signal  through  our  land  to-day 

What  heavy  loss  befel  the  State 
When  in  his  prime  he  passed  away. 

Not  passed  away  ;  his  well  earned  fame 

Shall  with  his  country's  banner  be 
Entwined  ;  to  each  true  heart  the  sign 
Of  Faith  and  Hope  and  Liberty. 
—  Xranscripl.  w. 

Music  in  Boston. 

Mr.  L.  F.  Harrison's  first  concert,  last  Mon- 
day evening,  brought  back  to  us  Madame  Pa- 
REPA-RosA,  and  her  husband,  with  Signer  Fer- 
RANTi,  and  for  a  new  and  singular  attraction  the 
pianist  whom  we  all  thought  so  wonderful  twen- 
ty years  ago,  Leopold  de  Meyer.  It  was  the 
Parepa  troupe  somewhat  shorn  of  its  old  propor- 


tions, and  without  an  orchestra,  so  that  there 
was  no  particular  propriety  in  styling  it  a 
"Grand"  Concert.  But  the  Music  Hall  was  re- 
markably well  filled,  and  the  favorites  of  two 
years  past  Tvere  very  cordially  welcomed.  Mme. 
Rosa's  cheerful,  generous  presence  still  bespoke 
the  favor,  which  her  noble  voice  and  song  con- 
firmed. The  voice  was  as  clear,  as  pure,  as  all- 
sufficing  as  before,  and  the  delivery  as  perfect ; 
only  at  times,  in  stronger  passages,  it  sounded  a 
little  hard,  and  in  the  strength  we  missed  some- 
thing of  the  old  sweetness  ;  not  so  at  all  in  the 
mezza  voce,  which  was  singularly  beautiful  and 
even,  with  all  her  artistic  fineness,  certainty  and 
ease  of  execution.  We  wished  the  selections 
had  been  better  ;  they  were  mostly  of  the  very 
ordinary  English  ballad  kind  :— "Tripping 
through  the  meadows,"  by  Molley,  set  down  as 
"new,"  but  merely  another  specimen  of  that  nev- 
er new  "Five  o'clock  in  the  morning"  school, 
which  sells  so  well  and  employs  so  many  manu- 
facturers in  England  ; — a  French  Romance  :  "Si 
tu  savais,"  by  English  (Irish)  Balfe ;  a  ballad  or 
two  more  for  encores, — all  of  course  sung  with 
spirit,  and  captivating  to  the  less  musical  part  of 
an  audience.  The  one  good  thing  was  the  little 
Duet:  ^^Crudel,  perche  finora"  from  Mozart's 
Fiyaro,  which  she  sang  with  Ferranti. 

Equally  ordinary  and  without  claim  upon  real- 
ly musical  ears  and  feelings  were  the  violin  se- 
lections of  our  friend  Carl  Rosa,  whose  very 
presence  always  wins  one's  sympathy,  and  whose 
playing  this  year,  as  we  intimated  before,  by  its 
greater  evenness  and  smoothness  and  the  absence 
of  forced  tone,  shows  the  good  influence  of  a  more 
quiet,  settled  life.  But  beautiful  and  searching 
as  were  the  tones,  and  fine  the  execution,  one 
expects  from  such  an  artist  something  quite  differ- 
ent from  mere  Bellini  Souvenirs  and  fantastical 
Fantasias  on  themes  from  the  Freyschulz. 

But  the  object  of  most  curiosity  was  the  piano 
virtuoso,  our  old  friend  De  Meyer.  As  he  has- 
tened upon  the  stage,  hat  and  gloves  in  hand, 
bowing  and  smiling,  greatly  changed  by  years, 
we  knew  him  more  by  the  fire  of  the  eyes  and  by 
a  certain  vornehn  air,  than  by  anything  else. 
Seated  at  the  piano,  the  old  ways  and  motions, 
the  characteristic  touch,  so  nervous,  and-  in  soft- 
er passages  beautifully  clear  and  limpid,  the  ec- 
centric dash  and  energy,  (he  wilful  and  super- 
fluous force  thrown  into  the  accent  of  a  single 
note  ;  the  exciting  promise  of  now  and  then  a 
marked  opening  and  then  the  wandering  away 
into  indefinite  prolixity  of  ornamental  passage 
work  ^  (for  all  his  pieces  were  of  his  own  compo- 
sition) ;  but  all  the  time  an  individuality,  a  min- 
gled sense  of  a  once  fine  but  fitful  fire  and  gro- 
tesqueness,  brought  back  the  man.  He  is  still  a 
remarkable  player,  but  not  what  he  was.  Yet 
there  is  enough  individuality  about  it  to  make  it 
(for  a  while  at  least)  interesting.  If  he  would 
only  play  good  music  !  But  we  suppose  the  vir- 
tuoso tendency,  too  long  indulged  in,  becomes  at 
last  an  unconquerable  fatality,  a  sort  of  night- 
mare spell  paralyzing  the  -very  will  that  would 
return.  He  did,  to  be  sure,  on  being  recalled, 
play  a  familiar  thing  of  Chopin  ;  you  of  course 
recognized  the  features,  and  yet  half  doubted 
them,  so  little  was  there  of  the  Chopin  soul.  For 
the  rest,  his  own  "Depart  et  Retour"  was  deli- 
cate and  tender,  although  somewhat  common- 
place, in  the  first  part,  and  fiery  in  the  second  ; 
and  his  Norma  Fantasia,  opening  with  a   really 


stately  transcription  of  the  Druid  march,  soon 
began  to  wander,  automatically,  up  and  down 
the  keys  in  thin  conventional  bravura,  brilliant, 
but  bringing  no  new  thought,  only  at  times  start- 
ling by  a  fit  of  fiery  accent.  The  Steinway  pi- 
ano, extremely  sweet  in  tone  when  softly  or  mod- 
erately played,  jingled  as  if  taxed  beyond  its 
power  in  the  strong  passages. 

The  rosy,  rollicking,  rich-voiced  Ferranti,  put 
to  it  for  new  buffo  songs,  could  only  put  us  off"  with 
third-rate  ones.  Balfeis  "Postilion"  has  not  ge- 
nius, without  which  fun  is  weariness ;  and  that 
crying,  scolding  air  from  Fiorantl's  "Columella," 
relies  on  the  quick,  angry  reiteration  of  the  word 
"Femmine !  femmine  !"  for  any  witty  point  it 
has,  while  the  boo-ho(r-'mg  was  too  buffbonish  for  - 
an  artistic  concert.  In  short  the  Concert,  as  a 
whole,  was  not  artistic,  fine  as  the  execution  was, 
of  course,  with  such  superior  artists.  In  place  of 
Orchestra,  there  were  Organ  pranks  at  begin- 
ning and  end  by  Mr.  Thayer,  and  rather  dry 
piano-forte  accompaniment  by  Mr.  G.  W. 
Colby. 

The  second  of  the  five  Parepa  concerts  takes 
place  this  evening,  and  the  third  to-morrow 
(Sunday),  when  we  look  for  a  programme  at 
least  worthy  of  a  week  day. 

Symphony  Concerts.  The  habits  of  a  fort- 
nightly paper  compelling  us  to  go  to  press  upon 
the  very  Thursday  of  the  concert,  we  caiinot  re- 
port yet  of  the  first  one.  We  can  only  speak  from 
our  knowledge  of  the  programme  (how  rich  It  is, 
how  well  contrasted  in  Its  two  parts,  we  have 
shown  in  our  last)  and  of  the  rehearsals;  and  we 
doubt  not  we  shall  be  able  to  say  in  onr  next 
that  it  did  not  disappoint  the  glowing  hopes  of 
the  unusually  large  and  generous  subscription 
audience.  We  know  pretty  well,  too,  how  fine 
a  surprise  the  public  will  have  experienced  in 
the  beautiful  tenor  voice  and  the  true  musical 
spirit  of  the  young  member  of  the  Harvard  Asso- 
ciation, the  last  graduate  taken  into  its  ranks, 
the  sweet  college  singer  of  a  year  ago,  who  now 
makes  his  debut  in  his  native  city,  where  he  pro- 
poses to  devote  himself  to  the  best  classical  (in- 
cluding Oratorio)  music,  Mr.  Geokge  L.  Os- 
good. 

To  the  full  efl^ect  of  that  Dedication  Overture 
(op.  124)  of  Beethoven  especially,  as  well  as  of 
the  "Jupiter"  Symphony,  the  Gade  "Highlands" 
"Overture"  and  Blendelssohn's" Scotch"  Sympho- 
ny, we  do  need  a  greater  force  of  strings  in 
our  Orchestra.  The  musical  means  are  not  so 
great  as  the  musical  heart  of  Boston.  But  let 
the  heart  continue  earnest  and  the  means  will 
come.  Surely,  a  public,  which  gives  nearly  Ihii-- 
ieen  Imndred  season  subscribers  for  eight  purely 
classical  Symphony  concerts,  deserves  to  have  a 
noble  Orchestra !  And  this  large  list  has  cost 
scarcely  any  effort ;  the  simple  knowledge  that 
the  good  plan  of  pure  programmes  would  be  per- 
severed in,  and  that  the  nucleus  of  the  right  au- 
dience was  guarantied  beforehand  in  the  very 
character  of  the  Association  that  provides  the 
concerts,  has  proved  enough,  as  was  anticipated, 
to  draw  the  real  music-lovers  In  such  numbers. 
A''erlly  we  have  not  our  fair  share  of  good  classi- 
cal violin  and  'cello  players  here,  when  larger 
cities,  which  abound  In  them,  show  so  much  less 
of  the  right  sort  of  appetite.  We  are  sure, 
there  is  room  in  Boston  for  a  dozen  first-rate  or- 
chestra musicians  In  the    string  department,  in- 
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eluding  another  fine  Quartet  for  Chamber  Con- 
certs ;  and,  with  a  little  patience,  they  would 
find  support  here.  The  higher  kind  of  occupa- 
tion for  such  will  steadily  go  on  increasing ; 
those  who  come,  if  they  are  competent,  can  take 
the  first  places,  not  a  few  of  which  are  just  now 
vacant. 

The  second  concert  (Nov.  21)  reverts  to  last 
year's  plan  of  programme — instead  of  two  Sym- 
phonies, one  Symphony  and  a  Concerto.  Part  I. 
Cherubini's  Overture  to  il/ef/«a(new);  a  Bach  aria, 
sung  by  Mrs.  Gary  ;  Mozart's  Concerto  for  two 
pianos,  played  by  Messrs.  Lang  and  Parker. 
— Part  II.  Beethoven's  Fourth  Symphony  (B 
flat)  ;  Songs  by  Mrs.  Gary  ;  Overture  to  Oheron. 
The  Symphony  in  the  third  Concert  will  be  by 
Haydn. 

The  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  are  re- 
hearsing Mendelssohn's  42nd  Psalm,  with  selec- 
tions from  "Solomon,"  &c.,  for  the  Saturday 
evening,  and  "Samson"  for  the  Sunday  evening, 
after  Thanksgiving.  We  are  happy  to  learn 
that  Mr.  George  L.  Osgood  is  engaged  for  the 
tenor  solos  in  the  "Messiah"  at  Christmas 
time. 


Shall  we  be  a  Musical  People  1 
The  following  appeared  some  months  since  in 
the  leading  Methodist  journal  of  this  city,  Zion's 
Herald.  We  must  confess  much  sympathy  with 
the  ideas  expressed  in  it,  and  it  is  certainly  hope- 
ful when  Methodists  begin  to  entertain  them. 

The  love  of  music  has  become  so  widespread 
and  so  deep  among  us,  that  henceforth  the  divine 
Art  must  be  counted  among  the  vital  interests  of 
this  people.  Music  must  enter  largely  into  the 
education  of  freemen.  To  love  freedom  and  to 
trust  to  that  as  the  very  soul  and  principle  of  all 
our  institutions,  the  keystone  of  the  arch  of  all 
political  and  social  order,  and  yet  to  neglect  the 
culture  of  the  ideal  arts, — especially  that  art 
which  is  the  most  ideal,  the  most  free,  the  most 
spiritual,  and  the  most  sympathetic  of  the  Arts, 
the  Art  of  Tones, — why,  a  great  people  might  as 
well  hope  to  live  and  realize  true  liberty  without 
religion.  The  instinct  of  liberty  in  the  individu- 
al, the  pursuit  of  one's  own  pleasure  (what  he 
fancies  his  own  life,)  will  always  be  more  or  less 
in  conflict  with  the  restraints  of  general  order  ; 
freedom  of  thought,  the  free  play  of  the  inquiring 
and  insatiable  intellect  will  call  in  question  ev- 
ery creed  and  system  ;  the  genial  element  in  hu- 
man nature  will  ever  prove  too  strong  for  un- 
sesthetic  diet.  Positive  legal  enactments,  posi- 
tive forms  of  religion,  moral  prohibitions  can  do 
much,  can  at  least  preserve  a  certain  outward 
decency  and  show  of  order ;  but  they  cannot  sat- 
isfy the  great  thirst  of  the  soul,  which  is  for  a 
real  taste  of  the  divine  life,  of  heavenly  freedom, 
harmony  and  beauty  even  here  in  this  world, 
amid  these  mortal  cares  and  struggles,  with  and 
through  as  well  as  in  spite  of  thenatural  man. 
_  For,  after  all,  our  creeds,  our  politics,  our  so- 
cial ambitions  and  distinctions,  our  very  pursuit 
of  the  outward  means  of  life,  divide  us;  not  even 
religion,  in  any  recognized  outward  form  or  or- 
ganization, can  be  said  truly  to  unite  men ;  yet 
the  great  inmost  yearning  of  the  devout  soul  is 
for  unity,  to  be  made  one,  (fonsciously  and  freely, 
with  the  Life  that  is  in  God.  Now  in  a  republic, 
more  than  under  any  system,  the  free  play  which 
there  is  for  every  sort  of  competition,  the  "free 
fight"  (to  borrow  a  slang  term)  of  individualities, 
the  rush  and  scramble  for  distinction,  and  for 
wealth,  the  absence  of  the  old  paternal  tender- 
ness of  governments  providing  for  the  children 
play  things,  beautiful  amusements  and  surround- 
ings, galleries  of  Art,  parks,  etc,  makes  it  partic- 
ularly indispensable  to  the  whole  social  educa- 
tion that  we  promote  in  every  way  the  culture  of 
the  Beautiful.  It  is  not  enough  that  we  are 
taught  right  moral  principles  ;  we  must  form  a 


tasle  for  what  is  good  and  true  and  beautiful ;  a 
man's  iasles  mould  him  by  a  more  unintermittent, 
unseen,  silent  pressure  than  even  the  convictions 
of  his  mind  or  traditions  from  without,  or  con- 
science from  within.  Let  the  American  people 
grow  up  with  a  sincere  taste  for  harmony  and 
beauty,  taste  for  Art,  for  Music,  in  the  highest 
sense  ;  let  them  learn  through  Art  the  meaning 
of  the  word  genial,  and  in  this  culture  we  shall 
have  the  silent,  sure  corrective  of  so  much  that  is 
violent,  obtrusive  and  uneasy,  so  much  that  is 
prosaic,  hard,  pretentious,  egotislic,  in  our  nation- 
al character.  Saintship  is  beautiful,  heroism  is 
beautiful ;  but  they  are  exceptional  also,  they  are 
sublime,  and  all  cannot  be  sublime.  But  the 
sense  of  the  beautiful  in  Art  (and  that  is  sure  to 
quicken  the  sense  of  beauty  in  nature  and  in 
character),  tends  insensiblj'  to  round  off  the 
sharp  corners  of  our  offensive  democratic  indi- 
viduality, to  make  us  forget  ourselves,  to  supply 
the  unseemly  lack  of  reverence  which  has  been 
charged  upon  us,  to  fill  us  with  the  instinct  of 
harmony,  good  order  and  good  manners.  Taste 
is  conscience  absorbed  into  the  very  nerve  and 
fibre  of  one's  life ;  with  a  sincere  tasle  for  what  is 
beautiful,  it  is  less  easy  to  oifend. 

Our  people,  pre-occupied  so  long  with  the  first 
cares  of  laying  the  foundations  of  their  political 
and  social  fortune,  were  slow  to  recognize  the 
need  of  sesthetic  culture.  Religion,  politics  and 
business — these  were  the  only  interests  we  dared 
to  be  in  earnest  about.  But  Art,  the  culture  of 
the  love  of  the  Ideal,  had  to  come  in  to  keep 
these  from  becoming  acrid  and  unendurable. 
Mere  amusement,  mere  play  without  art  or  beau- 
ty, soon  sinks  to  the  bestial ;  we  must  believe  in 
play,  believe  in  amusement  and  in  joy,  as  we  do 
in  the  soul  itself;  we  must  believe  in  the  senses 
if  we  would  have  the  senses  minister  to  the  soul; 
and  to  believe  thus  we  must  have  Art  for  a  me- 
diator ;  for  Art  shows  us,  sings  us  the  Ideal  in 
forms  speaking  to  and  through  the  senses.  Art 
reconciles  the  spiritual  with  the  material.  Our 
people  are  becoming  alive  to  this  thought.  There 
is,  we  verily  believe,  a  great  awakening  among 
us  to  the  need,  the  value,  the  divine  influence  of 
Art.  A  great  activity  in  all  the  walks  of  Art  is 
developing  in  this  utilitarian  people.  Especially 
do  we  seem  smitten  of  late  with  a  love,  or  at  any 
rate  a  strong  desire,  for  that  which  is  at  once  the 
most  ideal  and  the  most  popular  of  the  Arts,  Mu- 
sic. 

It  would  be  presumptuous  to  call  ourselves  as 
yet  a  musical  people,  in  the  full  sense,  for  in- 
stance, that  the  Germans  are,  or  that  the  Italians 
were.  But  the  vigor  with  which  we  seize  upon 
all  musical  opportunities,  both  of  enjoying  and  of 
learning,  is  fast  becoming  a  great  sign  of  the 
times  with  us;  the  activity  goes  on  increasing  in 
a  compound  ratio,  that  looms  most  formidably 
ahead.  Certainly  it  is  a  social  fact  of  great  sig- 
nificance. Its  value  of  course  is  in  proportion  to 
its  earnestness,  and  we  do  not  believe  it  is  a  mere 
passing  fashion.  There  is  a  deep  musical  move- 
ment in  this  community,  strongest  and  deepest 
just  where  there  is  the  most  of  general  culture 
and  the  most  of  faith  and  true  humanity;  strong- 
est in  New  England,  and  in  such  centres  of  intel- 
lectual and  moral  life  as  Boston,  and  more  or  less 
all  the  great  cities ;  but  in  the  other  cities  we 
cannot  help  thinking  that  it  is  more  an  imported 
enthusiasm,  while  here  it  springs  more  sincerely 
from  within,  a  deep-felt  want  of  our  whole  social 
and  religious  nature. 

Think  of  the  oratorios,  the  operas,  the  concerts, 
in  greater  numbers  and  variety  than  ever,  and  of 
higher,  purer  quality,  which  our  people  of  all 
classes  have  thronged  to  this  winter,  spending  as 
if  for  a  necessity  and  not  a  luxury  when  the  ques- 
tion was  of  hearing  a  great  artist  or  a  great  work 
of  Beethoven,  or  Handel,  or  Mozart,  or  Mendels- 
sohn !  Think  how  classical  the  general  appetite 
has  grown  (of  course  there  is  always  at  the  same 
time  a  large  audience  for  superficial  medleys  and 
all  sorts  of  claptrap— there  is  everywhere,  even 
in  Leipzig  and  Vienna),  how  many  symphonies 
we  crave  each  season,  how  fond  we  are  not  only 
of  "The  Messiah"  and  the  "Creation,"  (the  two 
only  oratorios  known  here  fifty  years  ago,  and 
which  led  the  founders  of  our  venerable  Oratorio 


society  to  couple  in  its  titles  two  names  so  re- 
motely related  to  each  other  as  Handel  and 
Haydn),  but  also  of  "Jephllia,"  "Samson,"  "Ju- 
das Maccabajus,"  "Israel  in  Egypt,"  "St.  Paul," 
"Elijah,"  "Hymn  of  Praise," — all  such  greiU 
works,  and  only  such- — for  it  would  be  hard  now 
to  revive  much  interest  in  such  a  work  as  Neu- 
komm's  "David  ;"  think  how  steadily  the  mere 
sensational,  "effect"  music,  tried  here  many 
times,  as  all  new  fashions  are,  has  been  losing 
ground  in  Boston  programmes,  while  the  true 
masters,  those  who  "wrought  in  all  sincerity  and 
not  for  to-day's  applause,  have  held  their  own  ; 
think  how  the  Chamber  Concerts,  where  one 
hears  music  in  its  most  abstract,  pure  form  of 
Quartets,  etc.,  for  stringed  instruments,  or  the 
piano-forte  Sonatas  of  Beethoven  and  Schubert, 
and  other  classical  works  of  Bach,  Mendelssohn, 
Schumann,  Chopin, — works  of  such  rare  genius 
and  earnestness  almost  exclusively,  to  tlie  avoid- 
ance of  mere  show-pieces  and  displays  of  won- 
drous feats  of  execution — have  hardly  found  eve- 
nings enough  in  a  week  to  give  all  the  artists, 
each  with  a  faithful  c&ntefe  of  admiring  listeners, 
a  chance.  Think  how  many  admirable  pianists, 
skilled  interpreters  of  all  the  best  that  has  been 
written  for  their  instrument,  whether  solo  or  in 
concert  with  others,  have  found  encouragement 
to  settle  down  here,  both  as  public  players  and 
teachers !  Think,  too,  what  pianos  we  have 
manufactured  here, — how  the  Ghickering  Grands 
are  the  theme  of  wonder  at  the  Paris  Exposition 
now, — and  what  church  organs,  how  many  of 
them  and  how  large  and  perfect ;  of  the  super- 
latively (/reai  Organ,  one  of  the  world's  three  or 
four  best  and  largest,  that  stands  all  the  time 
with  ever  so  much  quiet  back-ground  of  reserv- 
ed force  in  our  noble  Music  Hall ;  and  think  of 
the  Hall  itself,  and  of  our  many  halls.  Then 
finally  think  of  the  great  music  schools  that  have 
sprung  up  so  rapidly  among  us, — two  of  them 
taking  the  ambitious  name  of  Conservatory,  and 
already  boasting  their  three  hundred  and  their 
five  hundred  pupils, — and  of  the  eagerness  there 
is  among  our  young  men  and  women,  and  even 
children,  to  learn  all  that  they  possibly  can,  with- 
in their  means,  of  music  theoretically  and  prac- 
tically. It  really  seems  as  if  all  New  Englund 
were  fired  with  the  idea  of  becoming  en  masse  a 
musician.  And  so,  naturally,  at  the  same  time 
music  is  becoming  an  immense  branch  of  busi- 
ness, both  in  the  way  of  trade  and  manufacture 
and  profession.  Verily  there  is  machinery 
enough  at  work,  and  there  is  motive  power 
enough  behind  it,  to  work  out  a  great  musical 
culture  here.  Blindly  or  wisely,  a  great  musical 
movement  is  accumulating  momentum  at  a  for- 
midable rate.  The  more  important,  then,  that  it 
should  understand  itself,  that  it  should  recognize 
true  landmarks,  and  be  kept  in  a  sound  and  true 
direction. 


Cleveland,  Ohio. — The  Mendelssohn  Quintette 
Club  concerts  on  the  23d  and  24th  were  very  suc- 
cessful. Case  Hall  was  filled  on  both  nights  wiih 
lovers  of  good  music,  and  we  can  safely  say,  none 
were  disappointed,  for  more  really  enjoyable  concerts  " 
were  never  given  in  this  city.  We  have  not  space  to 
give  the  programmes,  which  comprised  selections 
from  Mendelssohn,  Beethoven,  Meyerbeer,  Mozart, 
&c.  The  thorough  sympathy  of  the  Quintette  Cluh, 
and  the  delicacy  of  their  execution,  renders  tlicir 
interpret.ition  of  classical  music  very  nearly  perfect. 
Miss  Addie  S.  Ryan,  who  made  her  first  appearance 
here  in  these  concerts,  proved  herself  an  excellent 
artiste.  She  has  a  voice  of  rare  compass  and  beauty, 
and  seems  to  feel  what  she  singg.  Slie  sang  a  num- 
ber of  charming  English  and  German  ballads  in  an 
admirable  manner. —  West.  Mus.  World. 


MiLWACKEE,  Wis. — The  lG7th  regular  concert 
of  theohl  Musical  Society  (Oct.  12),  with  an  orches- 
tra of  nearly  fifty,  had  the  following  ]irogrammo  : 

Overture — Magic  Flute Mozart. 

Song  for  Soprano Eeicliardt. 

Funeral  March— (Orchestra) Chopin. 

Male  Chorus  with  Solo  Quartet,  (new) Aljt. 

Overture — Midsummer  Niizht'.^  Dream Mendelssohn. 

Lorely — Scene  for  Soprano  Solo,  Chorus,  etc.,  (Orchestra  ) 

Mendelssohn. 

We  have  just  had  seven  nights  of  German  Opera  : 
Faust  (of  course,)  Martha,  Fille  da  Regiment,  Stra- 
delta,  Der  Freischutz,  &c. 
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Leotcre  on  the  Piano-Forte, — Mr.  B.  J. 
Lang,  the  well  known  musical  teacher,  made  his  de- 
but as  a  lecturer  Saturday  afternoon  in  Chickeringa' 
Hall.  The  lecture  was  delivered  to  the  pupils  of  tlie 
New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  but  there  was 
quite  a  number  of  listeners  outside  of  that  now  large 
circle.  Mr.  Lang's  subject  was,  "The  Piano."  He 
gave  its  history  from  the  earliest  period,  and  traced 
its  course  and  influence  down  to  the  present  day.  In 
relation  to  pianos,  Mr.  Lang  quite  disbelieves  in  the 
"Squares,"  and  hopes  they  may  be  displaced  by  the 
"Uprights,"  the  only  kind,  in  his  judgment,  which 
should  be  tolerated.  He  thinks  there  are  too  many 
who  attempt  to  learn  to  play  the  piano.  None 
should  do  so  who  do  not  in  some  manner  exhibit  a 
talent  for  it.  Mere  practice,  however  long  continued, 
will  not  make  a  player  unless  there  is  an  origin.il  ca- 
pacity behind  it.  When  abroad  Mr.  Lang  saw  the 
best  pianos  of  the  world.  Among  the  most  exquis- 
ite was  a  Spanish;  and  the  worst  from  Galway.  He 
regards  those  made  in  Boston  as  unsurpassed  in  the 
world,  and  believes  the  perfection  of  piano  construc- 
tion has  been  about  reached.  A  Boston  piano, made 
by  Boston  mechanics,  is  good  enough.  Mr.  Lang 
gave  much  good  and  practical  advice  as  to  learning 
and  teaching  the  piano.  He  uttered  some  pretty  se- 
vere things  against  some  of  the  music  of  the  day,  and 
regarded  miscellaneous  concerts  as  crude  and  un- 
satisfactory. Entertainments  in  which  a  whole  sym- 
phony is  given  he  regards  as  something  worth  while 
to  listen  to.  In  this  connection  he  commended  the 
concerts  of  the  Harvard  Musical  Association  and  Or- 
chestral Union.  The  music  of  Beethoven,  Mozart, 
Schumann,  and  kindred  composers  was  eulogized, 
while  the  "hodge-podge"  school  was  kicked  and  cuff- 
ed with  hearty  vehemence.  Touching  those  orna- 
mental articles  of  furniture  known  as  piano  stools,  he 
said  they  were  abominations  and  ought  to  be  ban- 
ished .  The  ordinary  chair  with  a  back  to  it,  against 
which  an  occasional  rest  could  be  had,  was  worth  a 
dozen  stools.  Some  of  the  English  peculiarities  of 
playing  the  piano  were  adverted  to,  and  their  absur- 
dities pointed  out.  The  English  have  their  way  in 
the  matter  of  piano  playing  just  as  they  do  in  some 
other  things,  and  stick  to  it  whether  good  or  bad.  As 
to  the  "art"  of  playing,  and  the  manner,  he  said  he 
could  not  state  it.  It  defied  language  to  express.  It 
was  a  thing  to  hear,  not  to  describe.  He  thought  la- 
dies were  naturally  better  players  and  teachers  than 
men,  as  they  have  a  power  to  easily  acquire  and  im- 
part. Mr.  Lang  spoke  about  three-fourths  of  an 
hour  in  an  offhand  and  rather  pleasant  manner.  The 
merit  of  his  lecture  was  in  the  practical  suggestions 
he  threw  out,  which  were  evolved  from  his  own  ex- 
perience as  a  teacher.  He  promised  at  the  start  that 
he  sliould  be  crude,  and  he  was  a  little  so,  but  the 
information  imparted  was  more  than  an  offset.  Some 
of  his  anecdotes  were  a  little  musty  and  not  always 
apropos,  but  he  gave  on  the  whole  satisfaction  to  his 
hearers.  For  a  first  attempt  it  was  fair.  But  it  is 
no  injustice  to  Mr.  Lang  to  say  that  he  plays  better 
than  he  preaches. — Post. 


PuiLABEr.pniA.  Mr.  Carl  Sentz  is  giving  Or- 
chestral Matinees,  in  each  of  which  a  Symphony  by 
Haydn  or  Mozart  is  the  principal  feature.  Last 
week  he  gave  Mozart's  "Jupiter,"  which  interests  our 
Boston  readers  just  now.  A  writer  in  the  Evening 
Bulletin  thus  describes  it  for  the  Philadelphians. 

The  name  of  "Jupiler"  has  been  given  to  this 
Symphony,  probably,  to  indicate  thereby  its  brilliant, 
majestic  cliaractcr.  The  first  movement,  Allegro  vi- 
vace, common  time,  opens  with  a  bold,  defiant  uni- 
sonous pass.ngc  for  all  the  instruments  in  two  meas- 
ures, wliich  is  followed  by  two  measures  taken  by  tlie 
string  quartet,  piano.  Another  four  measures  of 
slight  variation  from  the  preceding  follows  in  tlie 
harmony  of  the  dominant  G.  The  following  period, 
entering  by  a  martial  rhythm  of  the  wind  instru- 
ments, relieved  by  short  rapid  figures  of  the  violins 
and  violas  intervening,  is  given  a  somewhat  jovial 
expression.  After  a  close  on  the  second  of  the  key, 
D,  a  new  motive  of  soft,  expressive  character  is  in- 
troduced by  the  violins  in  the  key  of  the  dominant  G, 
which  is  happily  imitated  by  the  basses,  who,  seem- 
ingly anxious  to  retain  the  beautiful  first  motive 
which  has  been  so  gracefully  introduced  by  the  vio- 
lins, repeat  it  in  the  key  of  G.  A  vigorous  inciden- 
tal phrase,  after  a  measure's  pause  for  the  whole  or- 
chestra, in  C  minor,  soon  passing,  however,  to  the 
major,  with  intertwining  of  the  first  and  second  mo- 
tives, leads  to  the  end  ot  the  first  part  in  the  key  of 
the  domin.Tnt.  The  change  from  the  dominant  G  to 
E  flat  is  as  simple  as  striking,  passing  through  three 
notes  only  (a,  f,  b  flat)  in  unison,  and  leads  to  new 
motives  and  frequent  changes  in  harmony.  Much 
wonder  and  admiration  have  been  expressed  in  later 
times  at  the  bold  unisonous  modulations  occurring  in 
Meyerbeer's  works,  and  they  have  been  regarded  as 


something  new ;  but  here,  and  in  other  places  in  this 
Symphony,  we  have  them  in  the  greatest  simplicity 
and  in  most  imposing  grandeur.  An  eminent  Ger- 
man critic,  whom  we  cannot  quote  at  any  length, 
says  :  "But  this  outer  beauty  is  not  the  all-essential ; 
a  genuine  noble  thought,  a  solid  strength  and  manly 
dignity,  a  brilliant  marching  on,  are,  by  their  daring 
and  freedom,  the  characteristic  attributes  of  the 
eagle." 

'The  Andanto  Cantabile  in  three-four  time,  F-ma- 
jor,  maintains  such  a  peculiar  grace  throughout,  that 
the  violins  and  violas  should  be  muted.  It  is  rich  in 
situations  of  effeet,particularly  in  the  suddenly  chang- 
ing shading  of  piano  and  forte,  which  seem  impas- 
sionately  to  interrupt  the  even,  quiet  flow  pf  the  mel- 
ody, hut  in  reality  only  the  more  to  elevate  it.  The 
three  principal  motives  are  interwoven  in  a  masterly 
manner  ;  the  modulations  and  harmonies  are  exceed- 
ingly interesting  and  pleasing  to  cultivated  ears,  in 
fact,  rich,  exuberant  and  modern  for  all  time. 

The  Minuetto  Allegretto  is  the  picture  of  a  life-en- 
joying man,  undisturbed  bycare  or  anxiety,  cheerful, 
serene  and  joyous,  yet  not  entirely  free  from  longings, 
which  seem  to  crop  out  in  the  Trio,  which  also  is  en- 
riched by  its  beautiful  harmonic  concatenations.  The 
Finale,  Allegro  Molto,  in  common  time,  contains  the 
Fugue,  which  also  is  one  of  the  distinguishing  traits 
of  this-  wonderful  composition.  Mozart  stands  in 
this  noble  work  of  art  inimitable  and  unapproacha- 
ble, for  no  other  composer  has  ventured  to  introduce 
the  Fugue  form  with  such  an  elegant,  free  handling 
as  pervades  it  throughout.  It  has  been  remarked  of 
Beethoven,  Spohr,  Schumann,  Gade,  and  others, 
that  when  they  attempted  to  treat  the  Fugue  in  this 
free  manner,  they  soon  fell  off  from  its  support,  as  if 
they  felt  their  strength  insufficient  to  carry  them 
through  an  elevation  of  thought  and  style  from  be- 
ginning to  end  of  their  work.  But  Mozart  has  left 
us  another  exemplar  of  this  masterly  command  of 
never-failing  resources  of  melody  and  harmony  in 
the  wonderful  overture.  The  Magic  Flute,  a  work 
which  must  sound  as  well  a  century  hence  as  to-day. 

The  first  four  measures  of  the  Allegro  will  bring  to 
recollection  the  fact  that  this  motive  has  already  been 
used  by  Mozart  in  other  works,  in  his  Masses  and  in 
his  Sonatas,  only  here  it  has  arrived  at  its  highest 
acceptation.  A  precise  analysis,  however,  of  this 
Fugato  movement  cannot  be  given  here,  for  space 
fails  us,  and  we  should  be  seduced  into  paths  wan- 
dering through  tangled  forests  of  combinations  and 
beautiful  melodic  landscapes,  o'er  which  we  might 
linger  longer  than  the  patience  of  our  readers  might 
permit  us.  Let  this  suffice  for  the  present,  and  al- 
though a  Nageli,  from  some  hidden  cause,  may  rant 
and  abuse  this  grand  work  of  Mozart,  as  "without 
style  and  full  of  platitudes  and  confusion,"  let  us  re- 
member that  he  alone  of  all  critics,  of  whatever  time 
or  clime,  dared  to  bespatter  with  gall  and  bitterness 
a  work  which  stands  among  its  class  as  the  mighty 
Jove  among  the  gods  of  Mount  Olympus.  It  is  a 
Jupiter  Tonans. 

New  Tokk. — Mr.  Theodore  Thomas  gave  his 
first  symphony  soire'e  at  Steinway  Hall  on  Saturday 
evening  week.  The  programme  was  exceedingly 
attractive,  skilfully  selected,  and  faithfully  rendered. 
The  opening  piece,  a  "Suite  in  D,"  (overture,  air, 
and  gavotte,)  by  Bach,  and  performed  for  the  first 
time  here,  is  a  charming  piece  of  melody,  pure  and 
simple,  and  was  handled  with  delicacy  and  grace. 
Cherubini's  introduction  to  the  third  act  of  "Medea" 
is  a  composition  worthy  of  the  great  Italian  master, 
full  of  originality,  deep  and  earnest,  boldly  conceived 
and  vigorously  marked  out.  It  received  full  justice 
from  the  orchestra.  The  two  movements  (allegro 
and  andante)  from  the  unfinished  "Symphony  in  B 
minor,"  are  genuine  specimens  of  the  genius  of  Schu- 
bert, rich  in  melody,  elaborate  in  modulation,  and 
unmistakable  in  identity.  The  great  feature  of  the 
evcninsr,  however,  was  the  production  of  Beethoven's 
magnificent  "Fifth  Symphony,"  (so  well  known  to 
the  lovers  of  music,)  which  was  grandly  rendered. 
Never  did  Mr.  Thomas's  orchestra  bend  more  ear- 
nestly to  their  work  than  in  the  interpretation  of  this 
sublime  poem.  It  was  clearly  a  labor  of  love,  and, 
from  beginning  to  end,  the  execution  may  unhesita- 
tingly be  pronounced  faultless.  It  was  a  fitting  cul- 
mination to  snch  a  programme,  and  Mr.  Thomas  de- 
serves credit  for  placing  the  symphony  at  the  close  of 
the  soiree,  instead  of  at  the  beginning  as  formerly. 
Mme.  Parepa-Rosa  was  tho  soloist.  She  appeared 
in  two  operatic  selections,  fully  sustaining  her  well- 
earned  reputation,  and  winning  an  unanimous  en- 
core in  the  aria  from  Mozart's  ."Figaro."  The  au- 
dience was  thoroughly  appreciative,  and,  though  not 
as  large  as  it  should  have  been,  yet,  thanks  to  Mr. 
Thomas's  indefatigable  endeavors  to  cultivate  a  clas- 
sical taste,  was  larger  than  it  was  wont  to  he  in  pre- 
vious seasons.  The  whole  affair  was  a  decided  suc- 
cess.— Sund.  Times. 
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Vooal.with  Piano  Accompaniment. 

And  is  it  true ?     (Mon  Dieu  !  que  je  sois  bete). 

"Grand  Duchess."  30 
I  wear  on  my  heart.     (J' tai  sur  mon  cceur).     "     30 
It  is  a  legend  old.     (Legendo  du  Verrre.)        "    -30 
These  melodies  from  the  "Grand  Duchess"  are  al- 
together eharmiuff  and  easily   sung.    The  first  con- 
tains Wanda's  pretty  fear  of  her   General  Fritz,  the 
second,  the  Conplets  on  the  Love  letters,  and  the 
third  the  very  popular  Legend  of  the  Great  Goblet, 
often  encored. 
Come  then,  join  me,     (Vieni  con  mc.)     Trio. 

"Leonora." 
Varied  and  rich. 

Angel  Millie.    Ballad.  H.  A.  Tuckerman.  30 

Another  fine  ballad. 
Sleeping,  why  art  thou  sleeping  ?     Serenade  ? 

J.  M.  Deems.  40 
lt*s  a  pity  to  be  waked  ont  of  a  sound  sleep,  even     , 
by  a  serenade  ;  but  if  it  must  be,  give  ns  a  nice  song 
like  the  present. 
Festival  Service  of  the  Prot.  Epis.  Church. 

Complete,  3.00 

The  pieces  are  also  published  separately, 
Te  Deum,  $1.75.    Jubilate,  60.     Thanks- 
giving chant,  40  ;  and  Gloria,  70. 
Recommended  to  choirs. 
I  am  a  merry  maid.     (Son  giovin  giuliva). 

"Leonora."  35 
Upon  this  heart.     (Vieni  al  cor.)  60 

Well  selected  from  Mercadante. 

Instrumental. 

Overture.  Le  Grande  Duchesse  de  Gerolstein.  40 
Souvenirs  de  Wolfboro.  Quadrille.  Gndera.  40 
Mill  stream  Mazurka.  Wellman.  30 

LesFlots.     (The  billows.)     Valse  facile. 

A.  DishecTcer.  40 
Here  one  may  waltz  while  on  the  billows,  or  listen 
to  the  musical  stream,  or  "quadrille"  by  the  lake,  at 
pleasure. 
Kittanning  Mazurka.  A.  Schotte.  60 

Contains  many  passages  of  great  beauty,  and  is  the 
work  of  a  talented  blind  composer. 
Nathalie  and  Amelie  Waltzes.     For  Guitar. 

Haydn.  25 
Easy,  and  nicely  arranged. 
Damen  Galop.     (Ladies  Galop).  A.  Parloio.  35 

A  very  sprightly  piece,named  in  honor  of  the  ladies. 
Young  Dr.  Balthazer.    Polka  Militaire. 

EngelbrecM.  30 
This  composer  succeeds  in  infusing  much  elegance 
and  taste  into  his  pieces.    Not  difficult. 
Grande  Duchess.    Fant.  de  Salon.  Kettera-.  75 

Avery  good  rc.iwme  of  some  of  the  brightest  melodies 
of  the  opera. 
Snowfiake  Polka.     "Chrystal  gems."        Kinhel.  30 
Fairy  footsteps  Waltz.         "         "  " 

Easy,  and  unusually  attractive  pieces  for  learners. 
Naiads  Barcarolle.  E.  Hack:  50 

Charm  du  Salon.     Caprice.  Leybach.  50 

Glow-worm.     Morceau!  Oesten.  50 

See  the  inside  of  these  pieces  for  fifty  cents  worth 
of  good  music. 
Hilda  Waltz.     For  guitar.  Haydn.  25 

Well-known  waltz,  well  arranged. 
Scales  and  Chords  in  all  Major  and  Minor  keys.  35 
Very  convenient  for  teachers. 


MusicbtMail. — Music  is  sent  by  mail,  the  expense  being 
two  cents  for  eveiy  four  ounces,  or  fraction  thereof,  (about 
one  cent  for  an  ordinary  piece  of  music).  Persons  at  a 
distance  will  find  the  conveyance  a  saving  of  time  and 
expense  in  obtaining  supplies  Books  can  also  be  sent  at 
double  these  rates. 
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For  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 

Two  Words. 
Oh  dear  beyonrl  all  grace  of  human  speech  1 

What  language  can  express  thee — what  approve  ? 
Only  two  words  come  drifting  to  my  reach  : 
My  love  !  my  love  ! 

The  farewell  lingers  'till  the  lips  are  dumb, 

Oh  my  love ! 
And  long  and  longer  with  the  hours  that  move, 
The  slender  chain  that  binds  us  will  become, 

My  love  !  my  love  ! 

The  chain  is  slender,  but  I  feel  no  fear. 

Oh  my  love  ! 
Whose  faith  I  need  no  tender  word  to  prove, 
The  days  are  weary — but  the  waiting  dear, 

My  love  !  my  love ! 

I  ask  for  nothing — nothing  hope  to  gain, 
Oh  my  love  ! 
I  offer  little — nothing  can  behove, 
Only  two  words,  from  lips  grown  pale  with  pain. 
My  love  !  my  love  ! 
Auffust\2lh,  1865. 


Music  in  Musicians'  Letters.* 

(From  the  London  Chroniclo.) 

Lady  Wallace  hSs  a  real  enthusiasm  for  musi- 
cians, and,  probably,  for  music  also,  though  her 
translations  furnish  evidence  of  her  unacquaint- 
ance  with  even  the  rudimentary  technicalities  of 
the  science.  Before  she  published  the  present 
volume,  she  had  already  given  us  the  letters  of 
Beethoven,  Mozart,  and  Mendelssohn.  Like 
Herr  Ludwig  Nohl,  the  industrious  gatherer  of 
these  collections,  Lady  Wallace  seems  to  think 
that  she  is  doing  some  special  service  to  the  art 
and  science  of  music  by  making  them  known. 
And  yet  we  find  little  relating  to  art  in  them, 
beyond  such  facts  as  these — that  Haydn  thought 
Mozart  the  first  of  musicians,  and  admired  great- 
ly dementi's  sonatas  ;  that  Mozart  despised  these 
sonatas,  which,  however,  he  honored  by  deigning 
to  pilfer  them ;  that  Beethoven  had  a  real  admi- 
ration for  Weber's  Freyschiitz,  while  Weber,  in 
the  early  part  of  his  life,  could  only  find  interest 
in  Beethoven's  earlier  compositions,  and  thought 
his  later  ones — among  which,  as  he  wrote  'n 
1810,  he  included  the  Symphony  in  B  flat,  and 
the  Eroica — merely  a  confused  chaos,  an  unin- 
telligible struggle  after  novelty,  illuminated  with 
occasional  gleams  of  genius  and  fancy.  Such 
opinions  are  interesting  as  serving  to  show  the 
wide  interval  between  the  creative  faculty  and 
the  critical  faculty  in  the  artist's  mind  ;  but  they 
have  not  the  slightest  tendency  to  show  us  on 
■what  principles  the  artist  worked  or  what  were 
the  rules  which  he  imposed  upon  himself.  We 
get  a  much  greater  insight  into  Beethoven's  way 
of  working  from  the  boisterous  contempt  of  his 
criticisms  on  archaic  pedantry  in  his  Studien,  or 
from  his  observation  on  the  old  rule  which  for- 
bids the  second  voice  to  enter  on  so  difficult  an 
interval  as  the  fourth— "I  think  singers  ought  to 
be  able  to  do  anything  but  bite  their  own  noses." 
This  was  really  a  principle  with  him ;  and  how- 
ever smoothly  his  compositions  may  run  in  the 
ear  of  the  listener,  the  unfortunate  performer 
has  often  to  lament  the  obstinacy  with  which  the 
master  refused  to  accommodate  himself  to  hu- 
man mfirmity,  or  to  write  kindly  for  his  instru- 
ments. 

*  Letters  of  Distinguished  Musicians  :  Gluck,  Haydn  P  E 
Bach,  Weher,  Mendelssohn .  Translated  from  the  German  by 
Lady  Wallace.    (London  :  Longmans). 


But  in  reality  these  collections  of  musicians' 
letters,  which  Herr  Nohl  has  gathered  and  Lad}' 
Wallace  translated,  can  in  general  only  be 
thought  to  belong  to  a  literature  of  art  by  those 
who  seek  a  new  and  compendious  way  into  its 
sanctuary.  For  art  is  supposed,  besides  the  nar- 
row way  whieh  leads  up  to  its  front  door,  to  have 
also  a  back  door,  with  a  wide,  easy  I'oad  up  to  it, 
if  it  could  but  be  found.  Lady  Wallace  is  an 
enthusiast  for  discovering  this  north-west  passage 
— this  way  of  understanding  the  works  of  great 
musicians,  not  as  music,  but  as  the  mystical  ex- 
pression of  their  lives  and  thoughts.  It  is  as 
though  a  man  should  try  to  become  a  Shakes- 
pearian scholar  by  studying  the  topography  and 
antiquities  of  Stratford,  or  as  if  a  collegian  should 
literally  follow  Biron's  advice,  and  attempt  to 
draw  his  stores  of  learning  not  from  the  study  of 
books,  but  from  the  pleasanter  and  easier  occu- 
pation of  gazing  into  a  lady's  eyes.  Lady  Wal- 
lace thinks  to  approach  the  musical  creations  of 
the  great  masters,  and  to  understand  their  drift 
and  their  meaning,  by  reading  their  letters,  and 
seeing  how  they  expressed  themselves  to  their 
publishers  or  their  patrons.  This  mint  and  cum- 
min she  tithes  conscientiously,  but  the  weightier 
matters  she  neglects.  What  can  she  learn  from 
a  letter  of  Haydn's  asking  his  correspondent  to 
send  him  a  symphony,  when  even  in  copying  its 
opening  bars  she  does  not  know  whether  it  is  in 
E  flat  or  E  minor  ?  Or  what  musical  profit  has 
she  gained  from  all  her  devotion,  if  she  still 
thinks  that  the  key  of  A  flat  is  equivalent  to 
"four  B  flat  minor  ?"  (p.  159). 

The  letters  have  their  own«biographical  inter- 
est, but  very  little  musical  importance.  There 
are,  however,  two  wide  exceptions  to  this  sweep- 
ing conclusion.  It  is  not  true  either  of  the  let- 
ters of  Gluck  or  of  those  of  Mendelssohn.  Both 
of  these  were,  to  some  extent,  men  of  artificial, 
self-conscious,  and  self-made  genius,  capable  not 
only  of  reflecting  upon  the  creative  processes  of 
their  minds,  but  of  communicating,  or  attempting 
to  communicate,  them  to  the  world.  It  is  only  a 
genius  of  the  second  order  that  is  able  to  do  this. 
The  greatest  artists  cannot  teach  their  art,  be- 
cause they  have  not  learned  it.  Their  learning 
is  generally  rather  a  cutting  away  of  their  own 
redundancies  than  a  gradual  amassing  of  wealth. 
The  genial  artist  by  one  flash  of  imagination  pro- 
jects himself  further  into  space  than  the  critical 
artist  can  do  by  years  of  patient  toil.  The  ge- 
nial artist  produces  in  the  lump,  and  files  away 
the  rough  corners.  The  critical  artist  builds  up 
his  productions  by  the  square  inch,  and  works 
out  his  design  by  line  and  rule.  Gluck,  who  was 
one  of  the  greatest  musical  reformers  that  ever 
lived,  can  never  be  reckoned  more  than  a  musi- 
cian of  the  second  rank.  It  was  a  powerful  crit- 
ical faculty,  which  showed  him  where  the  faults 
of  contemporary  music  lay,  which  enabled  him  to 
see  the  whole  imbecility  of  its  plan  or  want  of 
plan,  and  which  drove  him  to  seek  and  to  find  a 
remedy.  And  it  is  precisely  because  he  sought 
this  remedy  outside  the  sphere  of  music  that  he 
is  able  to  express  it  in  such  clear  sentences.  "My 
purpose,"  he  says,  "was  to  restrict  music  to  its 
true  oflice,  that  of  ministering  to  the  expression 
of  poetry."  For  him  music  was  not  a  self-guid- 
ing art.  It  was  not  architect,  but  only  decorator. 
And  he  sought  in  an  extraneous  art,  in  poetry, 
the  guide  which  should  tell  him  how  to  weave 
together  the  march  and  the  dance,  the  rush  and 
the  reaction,  the  noise  and  the  silence,  the 
screaming  discords  and  the  murmuring  returns 
of  concords  and  sweet  sounds,  which  are  the  ma- 
terials of  the  fairy  palace  of  music.  The  plan  of 
his  musical  edifice  was  to  be  prescribed  by  the 
character  of  the  poem ;  the  details  were  to  be 
governed  absolutely  by  the  words  and  dialogue. 


His  only  purely  musical  princip'e  was  the  con- 
stant preference  of  a  "noble  simplicity"  lo  a  "pa- 
rade of  dilBeulty  at  the  expense  of  clearness." 
"I  did  not  consider,"  he  says,  "a  mere  di.iplay  of 
novelty  valuable  unless  naturally  sugjiested  by 
the  situation  and  the  expression,  and  on  this 
point  no  rule  of  composition  exists  that  I  would 
not  have  gladly  sacrificed  in  favor  of  the  effect 
produced."  If  we  were  to  take  a  soliloquy  of 
Hamlet,  and  after  studying  its  organic  rhythm, 
and  the  sequences  and  connections  of  its  moods 
and  passions,  were  to  abstract  these  from  the 
words,  and  to  strive  to  represent  them  in  their 
original  order  through  the  medium  of  music,  we 
might  possibly  compose  a  very  effective  piece, 
but  still  one  that  could  not  be  called  a  product 
of  pure  musical  inspiration.  It  would  be  a  trans- 
cript, an  echo,  not  an  original  production.  It 
would  shine  with  a  borrowed,  not  a  self-genera- 
tod  light.  That  musical  compositions  of  the 
highest  order  can  be  produced  in  this  way,  we 
have  not  only  the  dramas  of  Gluck  to  prove,  but 
an  example  of  such  singular  sublimity  as  the 
Credo  of  Beethoven's  Mass  in  0,  the  music  of 
which  is  so  sensitive  as  to  change  its  character 
with  each  word,  breathing  nothing  but  affection 
while  it  sings  Palrem,  and  nothing  but  force  whilo 
it  shouts  out  Omnipotentem,  and  yet  by  some  hid- 
den principle  of  order  binding  itself  together, 
and  out  of  these  contrasted  and  contradictory 
elements  building  an  edifice  of  the  most  continu- 
ous unity  and  most  refined  harmoniousness.  Still 
in  all  such  pieces  the  musical  art  is  not  supreme ; 
she  is  a  mere  servant  of  a  higher  art,  whose  be- 
hests, she  faithfully  works  out.  Gluck's  rules 
cannot  apply  to  pure  music,  where  the  musical 
idea  is  supreme,  not  governed  by  any  extrane- 
ous dictation  of  rhythm  or  pathos. 

Both  Gluck  and  Mendelssohn  were  artists 
whose  fancy  was  made  of  brains.  Each  of  them 
had  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  place  he  was  to 
occupy  in  the  field  of  his  art.  Each  of  them 
tried  to  explain  his  position  and  to  formulate  his 
principles.  But  Mendelssohn  is  as  obscure  as 
Gluck  is  clear.  Mendelssohn  did  not  seek  any 
extraneous  guide  for  musical  thought,  but  tried 
to  deduce  it  from  musical  principles.  He  was 
quite  satisfied  that  he  had  done  so,  but  he  quite 
fails  in  communicating  his  process  of  thought. 
Indeed,  he  only  approaches  to  articulate  utter- 
ance when  he  is  false  to  his  thought,  and  makes 
music  depend  on  moral  principles.  Then  his 
meaning  becomes  intelligible,  though  his  theory  is 
fanciful  and  false.  It  is  in  the  sphere  of  music 
exactly  what  Mr.  Ruskin's  is  in  the  sphere  of  the 
arts  which  appeal  to  the  eye.  One  finds  classi- 
cal architecture  to  be  licentious,  meretricious, 
mocking,  scoffing,  profane,  pagan,  and  diabolical ; 
the  other  finds  nothing  in  Auber's  music  but 
braggadocio,  degrading  sensuality,  pedantry, 
epicurism,  and  parodies  of  foreign  nationality. 
Music  to  Mendelssohn  was  a  serious  affair,  and 
he  considered  that  he  was  tampering  with  con- 
science and  uttering  an  untruth  if  he  composed 
anything  that  he  did  not  feel.  "Notes,"  he  said, 
"have  as  distinct  a  meaning  as  words,  even  per- 
haps a  more  definite  sense."  For  him,  therefore, 
the  musical  sentence  had  sense,  and  the  sympho- 
ny, like  a  romance  or  a  poem,  stood  on  its  own 
merits,  had  its  own  meaning,  proclaimed  its  own 
dogmas,  quite  apart  from  any  words  that  might 
be  adapted  to  it.  Thus  much  we  learn  from 
Mendelssohn's  letters :  that  in  music  he  thor- 
oughly meant  what  he  said  ;  that  his  tones  and 
modulations  were  a  true  transcript  of  his  moods 
and  thoughts.  But  what  kind  of  moods  and 
thoughts  they  were  that  were  thus  transcrib- 
ed, and  what  was  his  secret  for  translating  the 
blind  feeling  into  articulate  tone,  what  dictionary 
and  grammar  he  used  to   help  him — all   this  he 
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has  failed  to  reveal,  however  anxious  he  might 
have  been  to  say  it.  And  he  has  failed  because 
the  problem  is  an  impossible  one.  One  may  note 
what  Mendelssohn  studied — how  he  studied 
Beethoven's  last  style,  and  meditated  on  the 
chord  of  the  13th,  and  analyzed  Bach,  and  fur- 
bished up  Martin  Luther's  hymn  tunes.  The 
technicalities  of  his  art  may  be  gathered  from  his 
musical  works.  But  that  which  chiefly  occupied 
his  mind,  and  which  he  attempted  to  explain  in 
his  letters — its  moral  aspect  and  its  Eesthetic  prin- 
ciples— he  has  failed  to  make  known  to  us. 

Weber  was  an  art  critic  as  well  as  a  musician. 
But  his  criticism  only  tells  us  what  he  liked  and 
disliked,  what  sounded  ill  or  well  to  him.  He 
never  attempted  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  things 
and  explore  any  fundamental  principles  of  his 
art  that  were  not  merely  technical.  He  was  a 
genial  rather  than  a  self-conscious  artist.  His 
mind  was  allied  to  the  storm-and-stress  school  of 
Schiller's  Robbers.  Hence  he  had  not  the  artis- 
tic squeamishness  of  Mendelssohn.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  imagine  the  younger  artist  still  be- 
stowing his  affections  on  a  lady  whom  he  had  first 
loved  for  her  artistic  powers,  after  he  had  dis- 
covered that  they  were  only  mechanical,  and 
that  she  had  no  feeling  for  art.  Weber,  howev- 
er vexed  he  was  when  he  found  that  Caroline 
Brandt's  views  of  high  art  did  not  rise  beyond 
the  commonplace  notion  of  its  procuring  soup, 
roast  meat,  and  shirts,  did  not  allow  the  discov- 
ery to  prevent  his  courting  and  marrying  her. 
For  really,  art  was  not  much  more  to  Weber 
himself.  It  was  a  delight,  but  not  a  conscience. 
It-  was  an  end,  but  it  was  much  more  a  means — 
a  means  to  fame,  popularitj',  and  wealth. 

These  letters,  however,  though  they  contribute 
very  little  to  our  musical  education,  are,  in  other 
respects,  welcome  reading.  Mendelssohn  is  al- 
ways delightful ;  his  playfulness,  his  aflTectionate- 
ness,  hia  fancy,  and  his  polish  make  him  one  of 
the  best  letter  writers  of  the  century.  Weber  is 
lively  and  clever ;  Haydn  is  prudent,  modest, 
but,  withal,  aware  of  his  superiority,  and  liable 
to  ebullitions  of  temper.  Bach's  letters  are  all 
on  business.  Both  he  and  Haydn  furnish  short 
but  very  interesting  autobiographies.  Gluck 
writes  like  a  scholar,  who  knows  exactly  what  he 
has  to  say,  and  how  to  say  it.  All  the  writers 
were  men  of  powerful  intelligence,  though  their 
minds  were  devoted  to  that  art  which  seems  the 
most  foreign  to  the  intellect;  and  the  letters  de- 
serve a  place  in  libraries,  as  the  records  of  great 
men. 


Musicians'  Letters. 

(From  the  London  Review). 


The  growing  public  interest  in  music  and  mu- 
sicians is  in  no  way  more  evidenced  than  by  the 
publication,  in  recent  years,  of  translations  of 
memoirs  and  correspondence  of  foreign  compos- 
ers, which  would  have  found  few,  if  any,  English 
readers  a  quarter  of  a  century  back.  The  let- 
ters of  Mendelssohn,  of  Mozart,  and  of  Beetho- 
ven, rendered  by  the  present  work  and  published 
by  the  same  firm,  have  appeared  within  the  last 
four  years,  besides,  in  the  same  interval,  Spohr's 
autobiography  and  lives  of  Carl  Maria  von  We- 
ber and  Schubert  by  other  translators  and  pub- 
lishers. So  many  publications  of  the  kind,within 
so  short  a  period  is  sufficient  proof  of  the  increas- 
ed importance  attached  by  our  reading  and 
thinking  public  to  an  art  which  has  for  too  many 
years,  in  this  country,  been  considered  in  the 
light  of  a  mere  popular  amusement  rather  than 
as  a  possible  exponent  of  feeling  and  sentiment 
as  pure  and  noble  as  those  which  find  their  ex- 
pression in  the  hitherto  more  generally  recog- 
nized forms  of  poetry  and  painting.  The  musi- 
cian, that  is,  the  creative  musician,  is  now  begin- 
ning to  be  recognized  among  us  as  holding  as 
high  a  title  to  consideration,  and  exercising  as 
high  a  mission,  as  the  literary  man  or  the  artist ; 
and  all  who  derive  any  pleasure  from  the  works 
of  a  great  composer  are  now  interested  in  such 
personal  details  of  his  career  as  can  be  gleaned 
from  his  memoirs  and  correspondence. 

The  present  volume  (collected  by  Dr.  Ludwig 
Nohl)  forms  a  worthy  pendant  to  the   previous 


works  of  the  kind  above  referred  to,  and  has  a 
special  interest  as  illustrating  the  lives  and  ca- 
reers of  five  composers  whose  productions  ranged 
from  the  middle  of  the  last  to  the  middle  of  the 
present  century.  The  book  commences  with  a 
series  of  letters  by  Gluck,  the  first  of  which  (ad- 
dressed to  the  Grand  Duke  Leopold  of  Tuscany) 
consists  of  hia  comments  on  his  own  opera  of  "Al- 
ceste" — the  work  in  which  he  first  realized  that 
art  revolution  which  was  the  result  of  his 
long  and  mature  reflection  on  the  artificial  con- 
ventionalism and  inapt  expression  of  the  dramat- 
ic music  of  the  period.  The  philosophic  and  re- 
flective power  of  Gluck's  mind  is  nowhere  more 
admirably  shown  than  in  his  communication, 
dated  Vienna,  October  30,  1770,  to  the  Duke  of 
Braganza,  to  whom  he  dedicated  his  opera  "Par- 
ide  ed  Elena."  In  subsequent  letters,  to  Louis 
XVI.,  to  Marie  Antoinette,  to  Klopstock,  to  M. 
de  la  Harpe,  and  other  celebrities  of  the  day, 
Gluck's  energetic  thought  and  confidence  in  the 
truth  of  his  principles  and  his  art  mission  are 
most  characteristically  shown,  including  some 
interesting  references  to  the  production  of  his 
"Iphigenie"  and  "Armide,"  specially  for  the  Pa- 
risian opera  stage,  and  his  well-known  feud  with 
the  rival  composer  Piocini,  which  divided  even 
members  of  the  same  family  with  all  the  animos- 
ity of  a  political  quarrel.  Kugged  and  self-as- 
serting as  Gluck  was,  he  must  also  have  been 
somewhat  of  the  courtier,  since,  in  some  interest- 
ing extracts  given  from  the  diary  of  the  unfortu- 
nate Princess  de  Lamballe,  we  are  told  that  this 
uncompromising  composer,  whose  self-confidence 
was  almost  arrogant,  "often  told  her  that  he  al- 
ways improved  his  music  according  to  the  impres- 
sion that  it  made  on  the  Queen"  (Marie  Antoin- 
ette). Again,  "he  said  to  the  Queen  that  the 
air  of  France  had  redoubled  the  powers  of  his 
musical  genius,  and  the  sight  of  her  Majesty  had 
given  such  a  wonderful  impetus  to  his  ideas,  that 
his  compositions  had  become,  like  herself,  sub- 
lime." Many  such  characteristic  personal  touch- 
es, as  well  as  illustrations  of  his  art  career,  are  to 
be  found  in  this  interesting  series. 

The  next  portion  of  the  volume  consists  of  a 
few  somewhat  meagre  letters  of  Charles  Philip 
Emanuel  Bach  (born  in  1714),  son  of  the  great 
John  Sebastian,  and  himself  the  immediate  pio- 
neer of  the  modern  school  of  pianoforte  music. 
A  slight  autobiographic  sketch  gives  the  few  lead- 
ing incidents  in  his  most  uneventful  life,  together 
with  a  passing  indication  of  the  principles  which 
led  him  to  adopt  a  style  of  expression  rather  than 
of  scientific  combination  in  composition  and  per- 
formance. 

A  rather  copious  collection  of  Haydn's  letters 
forms  the  next  portion  of  the  volume,  the  first 
authenticated  date  being  1 780.  A  large  portion 
of  these,  addressed  to  the  publishers — Artaria  of 
Vienna,  and  Breitkopf  &  Hartel  of  Leipsic — are 
occupied  with  details  of  his  business  arrangements 
and  contracts  for  the  price  of  his  compositions — • 
the  amounts  in  most  instances  standing  in  absurd 
contrast  to  the  present  estimation  of  the  works. 
Even  after  the  composer  had  become  eminent  we 
find  him  agreeing  with  the  publisher  Nadermann 
(October  25,  1784),  to  supply  "three  new  and 
very  carefully  composed  symphonies,  neatly  and 
correctly  written  out,  fcr  the  sum  of  150  ducats, 
payable  at  the  end  of  November."  Especially 
interesting  are  portions  of  his  diary,  and  the  let- 
ters relating  to  Haydn's  visit  to  London,  where 
he  was  at  once  received  as  a  composer  of  world- 
wide fame,  lu  a  letter  written  from  18  Great 
Pulteney  street,  dated  January  8,  1791  (only  a 
week  after  his  arrival),  he  says:  "Every  one 
seems  anxious  to  know  me.  I  have  already 
dined  out  six  times,  and  could  be  invited  every 
day  if  I  chose  ;  but  I  must  in  the  first  place  con- 
sider my  health,  and  in  the  next  my  work.  Ex- 
cept the  nobility,  I  admit  no  visitors  till  two 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  at  four  o'clock  I 
dine  at  home  with  Salomon."  It  was  Salomon 
who  brought  Haydn  to  London,  where  the  great 
composer  produced  his  twelve  grand  symphonies 
at  the  then  renowned  "Salomon  Concerts."  In 
his  diary  Haydn  records  his  presence  at  the  Lord 
Mayor's  Banquet  (November  5,  1791),  where, 
among  much  that  appeared  strange   to  the   sim- 


ple-minded German  musician,  he  noticed  that 
"the  strangest  thing  of  all  was  that  one  part  of 
the  company  went  on  dancing  without  hearing  a 
single  note  of  the  music  ;  for  first  at  one  table, 
and  then  at  another,  songs  were  shouted,  or 
toasts  given,  amidst  the  most  crazy  uproar  and 
clinking  of  glasses  and  hurrahs."  The  civic  fes- 
tivities of  the  London  of  that  day  were  doubtless 
not  a  little  startling  to  the  foreign  visitor. 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  none  of 
Haydn's  letters  refer  to  Beethoven,  notwithstand- 
ing that  he  was,  for  a  period,  a  pupil  of  Haydn. 
The  grand  and  independent  originality  of  the 
younger  composer,  however,  could  scarcely  be 
appreciated  by  one  who,  however  great,  belong- 
ed to  a  school  of  art  in  which  structural  form  and 
symmetrical  proportion  were  absolute  essentials. 
This  is  sufficiently  evidenced  by  the  well-known 
story  of  Haydn's  disapproval  of  Beethoven's 
pianoforte  trio  in  C  minor  (No.  3  of  op.  l),by  far 
the  finest  of  the  set  of  three  to  which  it  belongs- 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  several  passages 
in  the  letters  and  diaries  of  Haydn  recording  his 
intense  admiration  and  reverence  for  the  genius 
of  his  contemporary  Mozart,  whose  death,  in 
1791,  was  bewailed  by  Haydn  as  a  personal 
affliction  as  well  as  an  irreparable  loss  to  art. 
There  is  but  little  in  reference  to  Haydn's  second 
visit  to  London  (1794),  also  at  the  instance  of 
Salomon  ;  and  the  remainder  of  the  correspon- 
dence chiefly  relates  to  his  oratorio,  "The  Crea- 
tion" (produced  at  Vienna  in  1799),  which  with 
the  "Seasons"  (brought  out  at  the  same  place  in 
1801)  formed  the  closing  triumphs  of  the  veter- 
an composer,  who  died  in  1809,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-six.  This  series  of  letters,  like  those  of 
Gluck,  includes  a  copy  of  the  master's  last  will 
and  testament. 

The  letters  of  Weber  contained  in  the  present 
volume,  consist  chiefly  of  those  addressed  to  his 
friend  and  fellow-pupil,  Gansbacher ;  much  of 
the  interest  of  which  has  been  forestalled  by  ref- 
erence to  the  same  materials  in  the  biography  of 
Weber,  published  two  years  and  a  half  since. 

Weber's  correspondence  commences  with  a 
letter  dated  "Freyberg,  December  9,  1800,"  in- 
teresting as  conveying  to  Artaria,  the  publisher, 
an  offer  to  engrave  music  on  stone — the  practice 
of  the  then  new  process  of  lithography  having,  in 
his  youth,  for  some  time  diverted  Weber's  atten- 
tion from  his  musical  studies.  In  the  next  letter, 
dated  1810,  Weber  informs  Nageli  (the  well- 
known  musician  and  publisher  of  Zurich),  I  have 
once  more  entirely  devoted  myself  to  art" — and, 
speaking  of  his  own  musical  tendencies,  he  states, 
"my  principles  differ  far  too  much  from  those  of 
Beethoven  ever  to  come  into  contact  with  him." 
This  strange  want  of  appreciation,  by  a  man  of 
special  original  genius,  of  the  productions  of  an- 
other of  a  far  higher  order  of  imaginative  power, 
must  ever  remain  an  art  paradox  ;  more  incom- 
prehensible in  the  case  of  the  innovative  Weber 
than  in  the  more  formal  Spohr,  whose  standard 
of  excellence  was  the  classical  precedent  of  the 
finished  structural  school  of  Mozart.  We  need 
not  follow  Weber's  correspondence  over  ground 
which  has  previously  been  more  completely  trav- 
ersed in  the  biography  above  referred  to,  further 
than  to  say  that  it  contains  interesting  details  of 
his  struggling  art-life,  and  some  passing  referen- 
ces to  his  productions.  The  letters,  however, 
only  come  down  to  August,  1825,  nearly  a  year 
before  Weber's  final  triumph  in  the  production 
of  "Oberon"  in  London,  and  his  death  here  in 
1826.  The  last  communication  given  is  a  letter 
to  his  friend  Barmann,  the  celebrated  clarinet 
player  of  Munich,  for  whom  Weber  wrote  his 
beautiful  duet  sonata  in  E  flat  (for  pianoforte 
and  clarinet),  besides  concertos  for  his  instru- 
ment. 

The  letters  of  Mendelssohn  here  given  (now 
published  for  the  first  time)  are  mostly  addressed 
to  the  celebrated  clarinet-player  just  referred  to, 
Barmann  of  Munich.  They  commence  with  the 
date  of  1826,  when  Mendelssohn  was  seventeen, 
at  which  age  his  compositions  had  already  at- 
tracted much  notice.  Some  of  these  communica- 
tions, belonging  to  the  period  of  his  Italian  tour 
(1831),  are  full  of  that  genial  vivacity  which 
was  a  marking  characteristic  of  his  temperament 
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until  clouded  by  tlis  successive  losses  of  parents 
and  relatives.  Other  letters  are  from  Paris 
(1832),  and  fully  bear  out  Mendelssohn's  known 
want  of  entire  sympathy  with  French  musical 
art — almost  the  only  antagonism  (and  this  not  a 
very  active  one)  in  bis  amiable  nature.  The 
letters  are  full  of  agreeable  gossip  and  playful 
humor,  but  have  slight  reference  to  either  his 
own  or  other  great  productions  of  musical  art. 
There  are  doubtless  many  letters  of  more  impor- 
tance in  this  respect  still  withheld  from  publica- 
tion ;  but,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  only  temporarily, 
since  so  accomplished  a  writer  and  so  acute  a 
critic  must  have  written  much  of  value  in  refer- 
ence to  an  art  which  he  loved  so  dearly  and  prac- 
ticed so  gloriously.  Of  his  modesty  and  severe 
self-judgment  we  have  several  traces.  Even  in 
a  letter  dated  1834,  after  he  had  produced  many 
masterpieces,  we  find  him  saying,  "Should  I  ever 
succeed  in  writing  something -entirely  to  my  own 
mind  (it  need  not  give  pleasure  to  any  one  else), 
then  I  shall  be  able  once  more  to  write  a  becom- 
ing, sensible  letter,  and  gladly  tell  you  about  my- 
self; but  as  yet  I  am  much  dissatisfied,  and 
should  like  to  try  to  write  better,  for  my  works 
often  please  others  better  than  myself."  Be  it 
remarked  that  this  was  penned  by  one  who  had 
already  composed  symphonies,  overtures,  quar- 
tets, piano-forte  pieces,  and  songs,  which  now 
rank  as  classical  productions,  and  who  was  only 
then  about  to  commence  his  first  oratorio,  "St. 
Paul."  What  a  contrast  to  some  recent  instances 
of  gentlemen  making  a  sudden  dash  at  fame  by 
rushing  at  once  into  public  with  a  crude  attempt  at 
this  ultimatum  of  musical  art  and  genius  ! 

The  volume  is  illustrated  with  good  portraits  of 
Gluck,  Haydn,  and  Weber— that  of  Haydn,  how- 
ever, being  somewhat  more  heavy-looking  than 
the  German  likenesses  to  which  we  have 
been  accustomed.  The  translation  is  executed 
with  the  facility  and  smoothness  which  have  dis- 
tinguished Lady  Wallace's  several  previous  pro- 
ductions of  the  kind;  and  the  book  should  find  a 
place  on  the  shelves  of  all  who  are  interested  in 
music  and  musicians. 


Decorations  of  the  New  Opera  House  of 
Paris. 

The  reports  of  the  intended  decorations  of  the  new 
Opera  House  have  been  ss  extraordinary,  that  most 
people  believed  them  to  be  exaggerated;  this,  how- 
ovor,  is  not  the  case,  as  the  following  list  supplied  by 
M.  Gamier,  the  architect  of  the  new  building,  to  the 
Monileur  des  Arts,  will  show  : — The  paintings  order- 
ed, and  in  course  of  execution,  are,  for  the  grand 
public  saloon,  ten  subjects  for  the  covings  of  the  ceil- 
ings from  mythology  and  history  :  "Orpheus,"  "Ed- 
ucation of  Jupiter,"  "Bacchantes,"  "Judgment  of 
Paris,"  &c.,  by  M.  Paul  Bandry  ;  "Parnassus,"  ter- 
restial  and  divine,  to  fill  two  largo  covings  ;  and  ten 
oval  medallions  over  the  doors,  by  the  same.  A 
room  to  the  left  of  the  above,  to  bo  decorated  by  M. 
Delaanay,  the  ceiling  with  "The  Glorification  of 
Singing,"  and  three  tympans,  continuing  the  subject. 
The  corresponding  room  on  the  other  side,  "Harmo- 
ny," in  a  ceiling  and  three  tympans,  by  M.  Barrias. 
The  great  saloon  for  the  ballet :  four  panels  repre- 
senting the  various  phases  of  the  dance,  and  twenty 
portraits  of  famous  dancers,  by  Gustavo  Boulanger. 
Grand  staircase:  four  subjects.  "Art,"  "Music," 
"Poetry,"  and  "The  Dance,"  in  large  compartments, 
by  M.  Pils ;  and  twelve  works  in  enamel,  by  M. 
Emile  Solier,  representing  as  many  cities  where  fa- 
mous operas  have  been  produced,  London  included. 
A  grand  cupola,  by  M.  Jules  Lenepveu,  "Tho  Gods 
and  Goddesses  on  Olympus,"  representing  tho  sym- 
bolic arts  ;  three  landscapes  by  MM.  F^lix  Thomas, 
Lanoue,  and  Harpignies.  The  above  are  all  order- 
ed and  tho  following  are  proposed  to  be  added  to  the 
list : — Four  grand  panels,  and  three  tympans,  with 
figures  on  a  ground  of  gold,  for  an  anteroom ;  a 
grand  allegorical  ceiling  for  tho  Imperial  saloon,  and 
five  panels  for  the  antechamber  to  the  saloon  ;  pan- 
els and  friezes  for  the  Empress's  boudoir ;  eight  tym- 
panums in  the  Imperial  vestibule.  Smoking-room  : 
eight  historical  figures,  with  plans,  representing  the 
eight  places  which  have  been  used  for  operas  in  Par- 
is ;  a  ceiling  and  eight  medallions  for  the  large  ice- 
room  ;  friezes  for  the  small  ice-room  ;  twelve  panels, 
containing  figures  representing  as  many  kinds  of 
dances,  for  tho  cafe' ;  and  lastly,  twenty  portraits  of 
celebrated  singers,  by  G(?r6me,  do  Curzon,  Chifflard, 
Laeinlin,  Brisset,  Giacomotti,  Biennoury,  L^vy,  Au- 


bor,  Loconte  de  Roujou,  Balloroy,  Ph.  Rousseau, 
Monginot,  Gendron,  Landcllo,  Hamon,  Marclml, 
Girnud,  Saintin,  Wetter,  Frangais,  and  Benouville. 
The  sculpture  is  in  keeping  with  tho  painting.  On 
tho  principal  fnQado  of  tho  building  above,  four  groups 
by  M.  Maillot ;  below,  groups  representing  the 
"Dance,"  "Hariiiony,""Comedy,"and  the  "Drama," 
and  "Singing"  and  "Music,"  by  Carpeaux,  Jouff- 
roy,  Perrand,  and  Guillaume ;  and  in  the  contio, 
statues  representing  tho  "Idyl,"  "Elegy,"  and  "My- 
thology," and  "History,"  by  Aizelin,  Chapu,  Du- 
bois, and  Falguiferos.  On  the  two  frontons  of  tho 
same  fagado,  figures  of  "Architocturo"  and  "Indus- 
try," by  Jean  Petit,  and  painting  and  sculpture,  by 
Gruvfere.  On  the  two  lateral  fagades,  frontons  rep- 
resenting "Comedy"  and  the  "Drama,"  by  Girard  ; 
"Art"  and  "Science,"  by  Maniglier ;  the  "Drama" 
and  "Music,"  by  Ottin  ;  and  "Singing"  and  "Poe- 
try," by  Cabot.  Tho  grand  galvanoplastic  groups, 
by  Gummory,  representing  "Poetry"  and  "Music," 
supported  by  figures  of  Fame.  Over  the  centre  of 
the  proscenium,  a  galvano-plastic  group,  "Apollo 
holding  the  lyre,"  and  two  allegorical  figures,  by 
Ain^ Millet;  and  in  the  angles,  "Pegasus  restrained 
by  the  Muses."  On  the  frontons  of  the  Imperial  pa- 
vilion, the  arms  of  France,  with  attributes,  by  Pollet 
and  Travaux.  On  the  Imperial  staircase,  four  "Ca- 
riatides,"  by  Elias  Robert  and  Mathurin  Moreau.  On 
the  principal  fagade,  gilt  bronze  busts  of  Mozart, 
Meyerbeer,  Spontini,  Beethoven,  and  Aubar,  by  Cha- 
baud  ;  and  of  Hale'vy,  Rossini,  Quinault,  and  Scribe, 
by  Everard.  On  the  lateral  fagades,  busts  in  stone 
of  Cambra,  Cambort,  J.  J.  Rousseau,  Philidor,  Pic- 
cini.  and  Paisiello,  by  Hasse ;  Chorubini,  Mehul, 
Nicolo,  Weber,  Bellini,  and  Adam,  by  Denecheau  ; 
Monteverde,  Durante,  Jomelli,  Moiisigny,  Gr^try 
and  Sacchini,  by  Walter  ;  andLe8ueur,Berton,  Boiel- 
diou,  Herold,  Donizetti,  and  "Verdi,  by  Bruyer.  Me- 
dallions on  the  fagade,  of  Pergolesi,  Haydn,  Bach, 
and  Cimarosa,  by  Gummery.  Two  grand  candela- 
bra, allegorical  of  tho  moon  and  the  stars,  by  Cha- 
baud.  In  the  interior  of  the  building,  four  seated 
statues  of  LuUi,  Rameau,  Gluck,  and  Handel,  repre- 
senting Italian,  French,  German,  and  English  music; 
artists  not  yet  appointed.  On  the  grand  staircase, 
two  "Cariatides"  in  colored  raarblo,by  Jules  Thomas. 
In  the  grand  saloon,  two  "Cariatides,"  flanking  tho 
chimney-piece,  by  Carrier  Belleuse  and  Cordier.  In 
the  theatre  itsolf,  "Cariatides,"  at  tho  Imperial  and 
opposite  boxes,  by  Cranck  and  Lepfere.  It  is  pro- 
posed, in  addition  to  the  above,  to  place  twenty  plas- 
ter figures  in  the  grand  saloon,  with  busts  of  living 
composers,  bas-reliefs,  and  ornaments.  Over  tho  Im- 
perial pavilion  are  eagles,  by  Caen,  while  others  by 
Jacquemart  and  Rouillard  crown  tho  columns  and 
guard  the  entrance. 

A  Visit  to  Rossini. 
The  friendly  old  gentleman,  who  was  seated  at  the 
writing-table  in  his  little  study,  rose  with  some  diffi- 
culty, but  with  tho  most  winning  cordiality,  and  hold 
out  his  hand  to  us.  Wo  soon  forced  him  back  again 
into  his  arm-chair.  Suddenly  he  asked  us  if  Mo- 
zart's monument  in  Vienna  was  completed,  and  also 
Beethoven's.  Wo  three  Austrians  were  rather  em- 
barrassed. "I  remember  Beethoven  remarkably 
well,"  continued  Rossini,  after  a  pause,  "though  very 
nearly  half  a  century  has  elapsed  ;  when  I  was  in 
Vienna,  I  lost  no  time  in  going  to  see  him."  "But 
ho  did  not  admit  you,  as  Schindler  and  other  biogra- 
phers inform  us  ?  "On  the  contrary,"  said  Rossini, 
cortocting  me,  "I  got  'the  Italian  poet,'  Carpani, 
with  whom  I  had  previously  been  to  Salievi's,  to  in- 
troduce mo  to  Beethoven,  who  rocoivod  us  immedi- 
ately and  in  a  very  polite  manner.  The  visit,  it  is 
true,  did  not  last  long,  for  all  conversation  with  Beet- 
hoven was  absolutely  painful.  On  the  day  in  ques- 
tion, he  happened  to  hear  worse  than  usual,  and 
could  not  understand  mo,  though  I  spoke  in  an  ex- 
ceedingly loud  voice  ;  perhaps,  too,  the  little  practice 
he  had  may  have  rendered  the  task  of  conversing  in 
Italian  still  mora  difficult  for  him."  I  own  that  this 
statement  of  Rossini's,  the  truth  of  which  was  corrob- 
orated by  many  details,  pleased  me  like  an  unexpect- 
ed present.  I  had  always  been  annoyed  at  this  trait 
in  Beethoven's  biography,  as  well  as  at  the  party  of 
musical  Jacobins  who  glorify  tho  brutal  Germanic 
virtue  of  shutting  one's  door  in  tho  face  of  a,  man  like 
Rossini.  But  there  is  not  a  word  of  truth  in  tho 
whole  story.  We  accepted  with  pleasure  Rossini's 
offer  to  take  us  down  stairs  to  the  ground  floor.  Wo 
entered  the  light,  spacious  drawing  room,  with  its 
fresco-adorned  ceiling,  and  its  lofty  windows,  through 
which  rose-bushes  peep.  In  the  middle  of  the  room 
there  stands  one  of  Pleyel's  Grands.  As  we  all  know 
Rossini,  for  the  last  few  years,  has  exhibited  a  great 
partiality  for  playing  the  piano,  and  this  virtuosity 
deferred  till  so  lato  affords  him  an  opportunity  for  a 
I  continuous  succession  of  jokes,  several  of  which  are 


stereotyped.  He  began  at  once  to  complain  tha  t 
Schulhoff  would  not  give  him  n  chance  of  getting  on 
as  a  pianist.  "It  is  true  that  I  do  not  practice  my 
scales  every  day  like  you  young  people,  for  when  I 
play  them  the  whole  longth  of  the  piano,  I  fall  off 
my  chair  either  right  or  left.  During  tho  winter, 
Rossini  gives  six  or  eight  musical  soirdes  at  his  town 
residence.  No.  2  Chaussdo  d'Antin.  For  an  artist 
possessing  so  eminently  the  sense  of  tho  beautiful  in 
music,  the  style  of  decoration  adopted  for  his  apart- 
ment is  strikintcly  devoid  of  tasto,  with  a  touch  of  the 
baroque.  Next  to  a  copperplate  engraving  of  the 
Madonna  dolla  Sodia  is  hung  some  Parisian  ideal  in 
a  very  low-necked  dress,  and  all  along  tho  wall  are 
bronze  saucers  with  histories  of  tho  saints  in  relief. 
On  the  side-board,  a  crucifix  rises  out  of  a  confused 
medley  of  small  Japanese  figures  and  Chinese  pic- 
tures, for  which  Rossini  appears  to  have  a  great  par- 
tiality. In  tho  way  of  portraits,  tho  only  ones  I  re- 
marked were  the  small  photographs  of  the  King  of 
Portugal  and  of  Adelina  Patti  upon  the  mantel-shelf. 
Of  Adelina  Patti  the  maestro  speaks  with  admiring 
esteem,  always  excepting  her  when  he  indulges  in 
lamentations  to  tho  effect  that  the  race  of  great  vocal 
artists  has  completely  died  out.  "Look  there  !"  ho 
said,  pointing  to  the  new  opera-house,  which  rises, 
surrounded  by  scaffolding,  before  his  windows.  "We 
shall  soon  have  a  new  theatre ;  but  we  have  already 
no  more  singers.  Shall  you  he  better  off  when  your 
now  opera  house  is  finished  at  Vienna  V  To  attend 
the  soirees  of  the  celebrated  maestro  is  the  ambition 
of  every  one  in  Paris.  Tho  most  distinguished  per- 
sons frequently  take  more  trouble  to  obtain  an  invi- 
tation to  Rossini's  than  to  the  Tuilerios,  and  the  pa- 
pers never  neglect  giving,  next  day,  an  account  of 
what  took  place.  I  was  enabled  to  attend  tho  last  of 
these  musical  evenings,  and  own  to  having  felt  more 
honored  than  pleased.  Rossini's  residence  is  very 
far  from  being  large  enough  to  accommodate  the 
number  of  persons  invited.  The  heat  was  something 
indescribable,  and  the  pressure  so  groat  that  the  most 
desperate  efforts  were  always  necessary  whenever  a 
fair  vocalist  (especially  one  of  the  weight  of  Madame 
Sax)  had  to  make  her  way  from  her  seat  to  tho  piano. 
A  host  of  ladies,  sparkling  with  jewels,  occupy  the 
entire  area  of  the  music-room  ;  tha  gentlemen  stand, 
jammed  together  so  as  to  be  unable  to  move,  at  the 
open  doors.  Now  and  then  a  servant  with  refresh- 
ments worms  through  the  gasping  crowd,  but  it  is 
an  odd  fact  that  only  very  few  persons  (and  those 
mostly  strangers)  take  anything  worth  mentioning. 
The  lady  of  the  house,  it  is  said,  does  not  like  their 
doing  so.  About  the  present  Madame  Rossini  I 
have  nothing  further  to  tell  than  that  she  is  rich,  and 
was  once  beautiful.  A  boldly  sculptured  Roman 
nose  rises,  like  a  tower  that  has  been  spared,  from 
out  the  remains  of  her  former  beauty  ;  the  rest  was 
covered  by  brilliants.  The  programme  of  the  con- 
cert (made  up  mostly,  as  was  natural,  of  Rossini's 
music)  included  Italian  and  French  vocal  pieces,  ex- 
ecuted by  the  leading  members  of  tho  opera,  Mme. 
Sax,  Mile.  Battu,  Fauro,  and  others.  Two  new 
Rossinian  piano-forte  pieces  (played  by  a  young  vir- 
tuoso of  the  name  of  Diemer)  were  not  so  remarkable 
for  originality,  as  for  the  piling  up  of  difiicultios  in 
them.  They  bore  tho  strange  titles,  "Deep  Sloop 
and  Sudden  Awakening,"  and  "Tartarian  Bolero." 
The  vocal  pieces  are  more  serious  and  beautiful. 
They  are  not  nnfrequently  original,  and  invariably 
models  as  regards  the  treatment  of  the  voice.  The 
master  of  the  house  himself  accompanied  two  of  tho 
vocal  pieces  on  the  piano  with  entrancing  delicacy. 
Otherwise,  on  such  evenings,  he  generally  sits,  silent 
and  tired,  in  the  little  entrance  room,  with  his  old 
colleague  Caraffa,  or  some  other  intimate  friend,  and 
is  delighted  if  the  pack  of  his  adorers  will  leave  him 
awhile  in  repose.  I  regret  not  having  hoard  Rossini's 
new  Mass.  This  work  (like  all  tho  others,  carefully 
guarded,  and  kept  unpublished  by  its  composer)  is 
said  to  contain  some  very  striking  beauties.  "It  is 
not  the  kind  of  sacred  music  fitted  for  you  Germans," 
said  Rossini,  on  declining  to  accede  to  my  request, 
"my  most  sacred  music  is  never  aught  more  than 
semi-serious."  Ho  calls  his  "Napoleon  Hymn"  (for 
tho  distribution  of  prizes  on  the  1st  of  July)  "pot-house 
music"  and  his  operas  "antiquated  stuff."  It  is,  in- 
deed, impossible  to  talk  seriously  with  the  celebrated 
maestro  ;  he  feels  at  home  only  in  quiet  jokes  and 
mild  banter ;  and  when  he  jokes  about  his  own  com- 
positions, it  is  always  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  he 
is  laughing  more  at  himself  or  at  those  whom  he  is 
addressing.  Though  we  may  blame  tho  exaggera- 
tion in  this  grotesque  self  depreciation,  it  is  based  on 
a  motive  of  feeling  which  we  cannot  fail  to  recognize 
on  looking  more  nearly  into  the  circumstances  of  the 
caso.  Rossini  lives  in  the  midst  of  a  system  of  un- 
interrupted adoration  and  petting.  There  are  but 
few  men  in  the  world  to  whom  such  homage  is  for- 
ever being  paid.  His  room  is  never  free  from  visi- 
tors ;  the  highest  notabilities  of  aristocracy,  wealth 
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and  art  come  and  go.  He  is  overwhelmed  with  cost- 
ly presents  and  tender  marks  of  attention  ;  out  of  a 
hundred  persons,  ninety-nine  think  themselves  bound 
to  say  flattering  things  to  him.  Were  Rossini  to  re- 
ceive all  such  expressions  of  admiration  with  the  self- 
satisfied,  vainly  modest  smile  peculiar  to  so  many 
celebrities — who,  so  to  speak,  refuse  with  one  hand 
while  they  pocket  with  the  other — there  would  be  no 
existing  in  his  house  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Every 
one  in  it  would  be  suffocated  with  incense.  Serious 
disapprobation  or  warmth  of  feeling  is  not  to  be 
found  in  Rossini's  character ;  he  prefers  knocking, 
with  good-natured  self-ridicule,  the  casket  of  incense 
out  of  the  hand  of  his  worshipper,  and  enjoys  the 
latter's  embarrassment.  "What  shall  I  call  you  7" 
lisped  a  young  and  beautiful  lady,  recently,  when 
speaking  with  him  ;  "great  master?  prince  of  com- 
posers ?  or  divine  genius  V  "I  had  much  rather," 
replied  Kossini,  with  a  confiding  smirk,  "that  you 
would  call  me  mon  petit  lapin  !"  Rossini  never  vis- 
its any  one — never  passes  an  evening  from  home — 
has  been  to  the  theatre  only  twice,  probably,  in  twen- 
ty years  ;  and  as  a  matter  of  course,  has  not  seen  the 
Exhibition.  Taking  carriage  exercise,  receiving  vis- 
its, and  indulging  in  a  little  mnsic  constitute  his  sole 
occupations.  He  willingly  allowed  himself  to  be  nam- 
ed honorary  president  of  the  musical  jury  appointed 
to  decide  on  the  merits  of  the  prize  cantatas  and 
hymns  of  peace  on  the  express  condition  that  he 
woald  not  be  required  to  attend  any  of  their  meet- 
ings, or  have  the  slightest  thing  to  do.  He  said 
jokingly  that  he  was  willing  to  be  elected  a  member 
of  other  committees  on  similar  terms.  The  joyous 
maestro  takes,  perhaps,  nothing  quite  seriously  ex- 
cept the  care  of  his  health.  Ho  cossets  himself  up 
most  scrupulou.sly,  and  entertains  the  greatest  hor- 
ror of  death.  Woe  to  the  visitor  who  causes  him  to 
defer  a  siesta,  or  any  other  important  source  of  bodi- 
ly comfort  I  " Allez-vous  en  !"  ho  exclaimed  lately  to 
an  unfortunate  wight:  "ma  cilibnig  m'embete!" — 
From  Pariser  Briefe  in  the  Neue  Freie  Presse. 


UBit  Jhoab. 


London. 

Opera. — A  short  winter  season  was  opened  at  Her 
Majesty's  Theatre  on  Monday  with  the  personnel  of 
the  Italian  Opera,  the  principals  being  Mile.  Tict- 
jens.  Mile.  Sinico,  Mme.  Trebelli,  Mme.  Deraerio- 
Lablacho,  Mile.  Baumeister,  Signors  Bettini,  Gassier, 
Foil,  Casaboni,  Mr.  Santley,  and  Mr.  Tom  Hohler. 
Two  singers,  new  to  the  London  public,have  also  been 
secured — Mile.  Clara  Louise  Kellogg,  from  the  New 
York  Academy  of  Music,  and  Mile.  Clara  Doria, 
from  some  of  the  principal  cities  in  Italy.  These 
will  appear  in  the  course  of  a  few  days.  The  open- 
ing performance  was  "Lucrezia  Boirjia,"  Mile.  Tiet- 
jens  in  the  title-part,  Sig.  Bettini  as  Gemmro,  Sig. 
Gassier  as  II  Duca,  and  Mmo.  TrehelW  Majfeo  Orsini. 
Such  an  opera,  and  in  this  wise  cast,  calls  for  no 
special  comment  •  it  is  suflicient  to  state  that  the 
singers  were  in  good  voice,  the  audience  warm,  the 
house  well  filled.  Sig.  Bettini  claims  notice,  for  his 
Gennaro  is  a  novelty  to  London.  His  assumption 
was  a  success  :  he  looks  well,  sings  well.  Mile. 
Tietjens  came  in  for  her  usual  share  of  applause. 
Band  and  chorus,  if  not  strong,  were  efficient  for  the 
numbers  ;  Sig.  Arditi  at  his  post  again  demonstrated 
the  vigor  and  zeal  of  an   accomplished   conductor. 

On  Tuesday  the  "  Nozzc  di  Fitjaro"  was  given,  on 
Tnursday  the  "Barbiere,"  on  Friday  "II  Trovatore," 
and  on  Saturday  the  American  prima  donna.  Miss — 
or  Mile.,  as  she  is  now  to  be  called,  by  that  mysterious 
rule  which  is  so  despotic  in  the  musical  world — Clara 
Louise  Kellogg  appears.  Opera-goers  are  curious 
concerning  her  arrival,  for  a  very  favorable  report 
precedes  her,  and  Brother  Jonathan  is  fanatico  'per  la 
Kellogg. — Orchestra,  Nov,  2d. 

It  is  curious  to  note  the  ecstacies  of  the  London 
critics  about  Miss  Kellogg.  Is  it  possible  that  so 
high  a  strain  can  hold  out?  Here  is  our  veteran 
expert  of  the  Times,  for  instance,  (yet  we  were  pained 
to  read  in  a  paper  of  the  same  date  with  the  debut, 
November  2d,  that  J,  W.  Davison  was  seriously  ill 
at  Malvern  :) 

"Never  did  operatic  heroine  find  so  many  admi- 
rable representatives  within  so  brief  an  interval  of 
time  ;  and  now  we  have  to  welcome,  and  right  heartily 
to  welcome,  another  in  Mile.  Kellogg,  the  original 
Margaret  of  America,  one  well  worthy  to  figure  in 
the  brilliant  gallery.  We  are  tired  of  making  com- 
parisons between  one  Margaret  and  another  ;  and  the 
distinctions  after  all  are  neither  so  broad  in  outline 
nor  so  subtle  in  detail  as  to  be  worth  repeatedly 
dwelling  upon.    Enough   that  Mile.  Kellogg  takes 


the  exclusively  sentimental  view,  in  direct  opposition 
to  Mile.  Lucca.  She  appears  to  possess  every  requi- 
fite,  physical  and  mental,  for  the  full  and  satisfactory 
delineation  of  the  character,  unquestionably  one  of 
the  most  engaging  in  the  entire  repei  tory  of  modern 
lyric  drama.  Her  voice  is  a  legitimate  soprano  of 
extremely  agreeable  quality,  flexible,  as  was  shown 
by  her  facile  delivery  of  the  well-known  apostrophe 
to  the  jewels  in  the  garden  scene,  telling  and  resonant, 
rather  than  distinguished  by  any  extraordinary  degree 
of  power,  always  at  ready  command,  and — merit  not 
to  be  overestimated  ! — always  in  tune.  Mile.  Kellogg 
has  a  voice,  indeed,  that  leaves  little  to  wish  for,  [  !?  ] 
and  proves  by  her  use  of  it  that  her  studies  have  been 
both  assiduous  and  in  the  right  path.  She  is,  in  fact, 
though  so  young,  a  thoroughly  accomplished  singer 
— in  the  school  at  any  rate,  towards  which  the  music 
of  M.  Gounod  consistently  leans,  and  which  essenti- 
ally differs  from  the  florid  school  of  Rossini  and  the 
Italians  before  Verdi. 

"One  of  the  great  charms  of  her  singing  is  her 
perfect  enunciation  of  the  words  she  has  to  utter. 
She  never  sacrifices  sense  to  sound,  but  fits  the  verbal 
text  to  the  music  as  if  she  attached  equal  importance 
to  each.  Then  her  phrasing  is  highly  finished,  her 
cadences  being  so  well  rounded  off  as  to  satisfy  the 
most  tutored  and  exacting  ear,  and  this  notwith- 
standing an  occasional  tendency  to  drag  the  time  and 
over-elaborate  expression.  Of  the  Italian  language 
she  seems  a  thorough  mistress,  and  we  may  well 
believe  that  she  speaks  it  both  fluently  and  correctly. 
These  manifest  advantages,  added  to  a  graceful 
figure,  a  countenance  full  of  intelligence,  and  un- 
doubted dramatic  capacity,  make  up  a  sum  of  attrac- 
tion to  be  envied,  and  easily  explain  the  interest 
excited  by  Mile.  Kellogg  at  the  outset  and  maintain- 
ed by  her  to  the  end. 

"A  favorable  impression  was  produced  in  the  very 
beginning  by  the  brief  reply  to  Faust  in  the  scene  of 
the  Kermesse,  which,  nevertheless,  was  in  our  opinion 
a  little  overstrained  for  what  is  merely  a  quiet  rebuff 
to  the  advances  of  a  somewhat  forward  stranger.  The 
garden  scene,  from  the  plaintive  romance  at  the  spin- 
ning wheel  to  the  end,  was  full  of  genuine  expression, 
and  marked  by  high  dramatic  intelligence.  Each 
salient  passage  was  at  once  understood  and  applauded 
by  the  audience,  and  the  curtain  fell  upon  a  success 
that  left  no  further  cause  for  apprehension.  Mile. 
Kellogg  may  have  felt  nervous  in  this  important 
scone,  hut  she  rarely  allowed  it  to  be  perceptible  ;  and 
the  perfect  ease  with  which  she  executed  the  more 
trying  passages  of  the  'jewel  song,'  beginning  with 
the  not  always  by  every  Margaret  too  evenly-balanced 
shiike,  showed  .an  undisturbed  command  of  her 
resources.  The  air  was  called  for  again  unanimously, 
but  wisely  not  repeated. 

"Into  the  beautiful  duet  with  Faust,  the  'gem'  of 
the  opera.  Mile.  Kellogg  threw  herself  heart  and  soul, 
making  every  point  tell — at  times,  perhaps,  a  little 
too  much,  as  though  she  anticipated  every  point  that 
was  coming,  a  peculiarity,  however,  which  may  not 
bo  a  fixed  habit,  but  on  such  an  eventful  occasion 
attributable  to  a  very  natural  anxiety.  To  desist 
from  further  particularizing,  the  last  two  scenes — the 
scene  of  the  Cathedral,  where  Margaret  vainly  en- 
deavors to  pray,  and  that  of  the  prison  and  the 
apotheosis,  where  the  good  triumphs  over  the  evil 
principle — were  alike  forcible  and  impressive.  In  her 
delivery  of  the  final  trio,  where  the  melody  rises 
higher  and  higher  as  the  resolution  of  Margaret  grows 
in  strength.  Mile.  Kellogg  exhibited  tokens  of  a 
physical  power  which  until  then  had  been  less  appa- 
rent. In  conclusion  we  may  add  that  there  was 
evidently  not  a  dissentient  opinion  as  to  the  merits  of 
the  new  singer,  who  was  called  before  the  lamps 
after  every  act  and  overwhelmed  with  applause." 

And  here  is  what  the  News  says  of  her : 
"For  many  years  past  some  of  the  best  artists,T0cal 
and  instrumental,  of  the  old  world  have  been  heard 
in  the  new,  and  America  seems  likely  now  to  repay 
the  obligation  by  sending  us  executants  of  an  equal- 
ly high  order.  Mile.  Adelina  Patti,  it  is  true,  is 
neither  American  by  birth  nor  training,  but  she  is  in- 
separably identified  with  that  country  by  her  resi- 
dence there  since  childhood,  and  the  triumphant  rec- 
ognition and  popularity  which  she  first  gained  there. 
Mile.  Kellogg,  however,  is  a  native  American  who 
has  never  until  recently  been  out  of  her  own  country; 
and,  as  above  stated,  has  made  no  public  appearance 
in  Europe  until  the  occasion  now  referred  to. 

******  "This  lady,  indeed,  appears  to  have 
every  requisite  to  command  here  that  popularity  and 
success  which  she  has  enjoyed  for  the  past  four  or 
five  years  in  her  own  country.  She  is  young  ;  her 
face  is  full  of  intelligence  and  expression;  her  fig- 
ure, of  middle  stature,  graceful  whether  in  repose  or 
action  ;  and  her  gestures  and  by-play  were  invariably 
appropriate  and  unembarrassed  even  under  the  inev- 
itable anxiety  of  a  first  appearance.    Her  voice,  com- 


manding a  compass  of  two  octaves,  is  brilliant  in  its 
upper  range  without  being  weak  in  its  lower  tones — 
the  quality  resonant  and  suflSciently  powerful  oven 
for  the  large  space  of  Her  Majesty's  'Theatre — while 
it  possesses  that  rare  sympathetic  tone  without  which 
the  most  faultless  execution  and  brilliant  style  must 
fail  to  realize  the  true  object  of  musical  expression. 
To  these  natural  and  personal  advantages.  Mile. 
Kellogg  adds  that  of  finished  training  in  the  best 
school  of  vocal  execution — her  performance  through- 
out having  evidenced  the  thorough  preparation  of 
studentship  in  all  those  executive  details  so  essential 
to  the  formation  of  a  great  singer,  and  so  frequently 
neglected  or  hurriedly  passed  through  by  aspirants 
for  such  a  position. 

Germany. 

(From  the  London  Atheneenm.) 

"Tell  it  not  in  Herr  Wagner's  kingdom  of  Bava- 
ria," writes  our  Correspondent,  "that  all  which  he 
and  his  subjects,  kingly,  priestly  and  lay,  have  writ- 
ten, said  and  done,  has  not  availed  to  avert  the  inva- 
sion of  the  operas  of  that  pernicious  Italian,  Signor 
Verdi — a  composer  not,  like  Herr  Offenbach,  to  be 
tolerated  by  the  sublime  with  placid  acquiescence,  as 
one  licensed  to  delight  fools  of  quality,  silly  students, 
and  frivolous  girls,  but  as  shocking  and  serious  in  his 
way  as  the  author  of  Lohengrin's  self.  What  is 
more,  Signor  Verdi's  music  is  as  little  genial  to  Gor- 
man singers  as  music  can  bo,  owing  to  the  excess  of 
southern  accent  required.  No  matter.  After  having 
left  'Rigoletto'  at  Frankfort,  I  found  'II  Trovatore' 
at  Wiirzburg.  It  was  some  compensation,  in  the 
grand  and  rich  cathedral  there  (which,  by  its  splen- 
dor, not  without  much  florid  false  taste,  always  seems 
to  me  the  fit  scene  for  Mozart's  unequal  Masses),  to 
hear  a  burial-service,  on  a  modest  scale,  so  reveren- 
tially performed  and  so  well  chanted  as  to  merit  a 
note.  The  accompaniment  of  the  organ  was  admi- 
rable for  its  resource,  reserve  and  gravity.  Here  was 
the  real  effect  for  which  so  many  composers  have 
strained  without  success,  and  which  has  never  been 
approached  more  closely  than  by  M.  Gounod  in  the 
opening  of  the  church-scene  in  'Faust.'  To  come 
back  to  the  present  plight  of  opera  in  Germany, — 
even  in  Herr  Wagner's  own  capital,  Munich, — his 
productions  fare  but  badly.  For  October  Festival 
there,  an  airnual  sort  of  fair,  the  operas  chosen  were 
Meyerbeer's  'L'Etoile'  and  'L'Africaine' ;  Lortzing'a 
'Undine,'  'Norma,'  and  'Le  Nezze.'  Calderon's 
'Magico  Prodigioso'  was  also  played  with  incidental 
music  by  Herr  Reimberger.  While  play-bills  are  our 
subject,  'Cosi  fan  tutte'  may  be  mentioned  as  having 
been  given  at  Frankfort ;  'II  Barbiere'  at  towns  as 
widely  apart  <as  Hamburg  and  Augsburg  ;  and  in 
the  latter  town,  a  small  Sing-spiel,  with  the  title 
'Franz  Schubert' — another  proof  of  the  increasing 
interest  gathering  round  the  name  of  that  man  of  ge- 
nius. M.  von  Flotow's  sickly  'Stradella'  seems  to 
hold  the  public  at  Cologne.  It  is  possible  that  the 
very  high  terms  demanded  for  the  permission  to  rep- 
resent'Romeo  and  Juliet' m.ty  limit  the  performan- 
ces of  that  opera  in  Germany,  where  everything  that 
bears  Gounod's  name  seems  to  excite  curiosity.  M. 
von  Hulsen,  the  Government  head  administr.ator  of 
Prussian  operatic  affairs, has  thought  it  worth  while  to 
publish  in  the  papers  an  explanatory  manifesto.  Tho 
opera,  however,  is  to  be  given  at  Dresden." 

"You  have  mentioned  Herr  Bilse's  touring  mon- 
ster concerts.  They  are  worthy  of  attention  in  spite 
of  a  name  which  raises  false  expectations,  and  is  thus 
calculated  to  create  a  prejudice.  Herr  Bilse  is  wise- 
ly catholic  in  his  programmes,  showing  himself 
afraid  neither  of  the  ancients  nor  of  the  moderns,  and 
thus  affording  his  public  good  opportunities  for  com- 
parison. He  conducts  with  no  ordinary  spirit  and 
power.  Hi.-)  band  is  not  a  very  good  one — only  sixty 
iij  number,  and  the  stringed  instruments  arc  overbal- 
anced by  the  wind  ones,  espcciall}-  in  modern  scores; 
many  of  them  being  in  the  hands  of  mere  boys.  But 
it  plays  con  amore  as  a  band  inspired  and  controlled 
by  the  baton.  The  cveniug  I  heard  it,  it  was  severe- 
ly taxed — first  in  Herr  Gade's  dreamy  'Ossian'Over- 
ture  (so  near,  yet  not  quite,  being  a  first-rate  musical 
poem).  Next  came  Herr  Abert's  'Columbus'  Sym- 
phony, now  clearly  established  as  one  of  the  best 
modern  German  works  of  its  class.  This  was 
wrought  up  superbly  ;  and  great  was  the  impression 
made  by  the  picturesque  slow  movement,  'Evening 
on  the  sea,'  and  the  stirring  j?na/e.  Thirdly,  we  had 
another  work  of  the  romantic  school, the  'Tannhauser' 
Overture.  It  was  a  real  pleasure  to  hear  orchestral 
music  performed  so  e.arnestl}',  without  the  slightest 
affectation.  The  exhibition  is  one  to  rank  with 
those  by  which  Herr  Manns  has  made  himself  fa- 
mous in  England,  or  (to  take  a  German  parallel) 
with  that  of  the  miniature  band  conducted  by  Herr 
Liebig,  which  pleased  me  so  much,  a  few  autumns 
ago,  at  Berlin." 


_ 
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To  offer  a  few  more  foreign  notes  made  on  the 
spot — "The  German  winter  season  of  instrumental 
music  has  set  in,"  writes  our  Correspondent.  "To 
judge  from  the  programmes  of  orchestral  and  choral 
concerts,  no  less  important  than  those  of  Berlin, 
Cologne  and  Stuttgart,  the  'new  ideas'  hare  as  yet 
not  shot  far.  At  the  first  Gurzenich  Concert  at 
Cologne,  besides  Cherubini's  Overture  to  'Les  Aben- 
cerages,'  which  is  as  good  as  unknown  in  London, 
and  besides  other  excellent  but  more  familiar  raaster- 
terpieces,  a  new  composition  for  voices  and  orchestra, 
by  Herr  Ferdinand  Hiller,  was  performed  ;  also  Herr 
Gade's  'Friililingsbotschaft,'  one  of  the  most  graceful 
specimens  of  his  peculiar  talent.  At  Stuttgart,  on  a 
similar  occasion,  M.  Fe'licien  David's  'Desert'  Sym- 
phony made  up  the  second  part ;  and  Fraulein  Mehlig 
played  Chopin's  Concerto  in  the  first.  In  the  Nortli 
the  violinists  in  request  seem  to  be  Herren  Joachim, 
Lauterbach,  and  Wilhelmj  ;  at  Cologne  was  to  be 
heard  Fraulein  Friese,  of  whoso  very  great  promise 
mention  was  made  here  after  a  hearing  of  her  at 
Leipzig." 

"While  Herr  Bilse  was  giving  his  good  Symphonic 
Concerts  in  Munich,  another  conductor,  better  known 
by  name  in  England,  though  only  as  the  successor  of 
Strauss,  Lanner  and  Labitsky,  Herr  Gung'l,  was 
there  with  his  'chapel'  of  musicians.  His  selections 
were  amusing  and  miscellaneous.  In  those  wonder- 
ful Caves  of  Trophonius,  where  the  tobacco  reek  is 
so  thick  as  to  remind  one  of  the  Irishman's  graphic 
description  of  a  smell  'strong  enough  to  hang  a  hat 
on,' — and  where  the  beloved  Bavarian  drinkable  is 
served  at  the  allowance  of  some  half-dozen  huge 
glasses  to  each  thirsty  soul  by  smart  looking  beer- 
maids  in  pinafores, — Herr  Gung'l,  who  goes  the  round 
of  'the  Shades,'  ventures  all  manner  of  music,  and 
attends  to  the  execution  of  the  same,  whether  it  be 
frivolous  or  extra-mystical,  with  as  much  spirit  as  if 
anything  more  sterling  than  a  polka  was  really 
responded  to  by  his  beer  and  tobacco  public.  It  was 
strange  in  such  a  locality  to  hear  Beethoven's  Over- 
ture to  'The  Ruins  of  Athens.'  It  was  interesting, 
in  spite  of  the  suffocating  atmosphere,  to  make 
acquaintance  with  the  Abhg  Liszt's  'Huldigung's' 
March.  This  might  have  been  as  noble  a  procession- 
tune  as  any  in  being ;  for  its  first  thoughts  have 
pomp,  brilliancy  and  distinctness,  suggesting  regular 
motion,  set  off  with  rich  and  delicate  instrumentation, 
— had  not  the  writer  been  led  away  by  the  demon 
who  is  perpetually  whispering  in  his  ear,  and  tempt- 
ing him  into  the  commonplaces  of  crudity  on  the  false 
pretext  of  warning  him  away  from  the  commonplaces 
of  platitude.  There  is  in  musical  history  no  matter 
for  deeper  regret  and  graver  speculation  than  the 
career  and  the  compositions  of  this  noble  man  of 
genius." 

"Herr  Leschetitzky's  opera,  'Die  Erste  Falto,'  was 
the  other  day  produced  at  Prague  ;  also,  another  new 
musical  drama,'  'Der  Wald  zu  Herrmannst.adt,'  by 
Herr  Westmeyer. — During  the  past  month,  'Dinorah' 
has  been  played  at  Frankfort ;  'Tannhauser'  at  Ber- 
lin, and  'Rienzi'  and  Halevy's  'L'Eclair'  at  Dresden  ; 
M.  Auber's  'La  Part  dn  Diable'  (an  opera  which,  in 
Germany,  retains  a  place  not  held  by  it  in  France) 
at  Vienna.  There,  too,  has  been  given  Mr.  Balfe's 
best  opera,  'Les  Quatre  Fils  Aymon  ;'  at  Carlsruhe, 
Lortzing's  'Wildschiitz'  and  'Don  Juan  ;'  at  Wismar, 
the  imperishable  'Nozze'  of  Mozart ;  at  Osnabriick, 
'Don  Juan  ;'  at  Bremen,  Signor  Kossini's  'William 
Tell ;'  at  Cracow,  'Lucrezia  Borgia  ;'  at  Dusseldorf, 
'Norma  ;'  at  Augsburg  and  at  Stuttgart,  'Martha  ;' 
in  theSwabinn  capital,  also,  'Eigolefto ;'  at  Brunn, 
Lortzing's  'Waffenschmied ;'  at  Ulm,  Lortzing's 
'Czaar'  and  'II  Trovatore,'  and  at  Mannheim,  Lort- 
zing's 'Wildschiitz.'— Having  said  that  Herr  Offen- 
bach's burlesques  are  everywhere,  it  has  been  needless 
to  swell  the  list  with  reiteration  of  their  titles.  To 
describe  how  they  are  vulgarized  in  translation  and 
execution,  and  yet  how  they  seem  to  supply  a  German 
want,  would  he  no  pleasant  task,  save  for  chroniclers 
of  Mr.  Croaker's  family.  There  is  danger  in  dog- 
matizing from  data  such  as  the  above  desultory  list 
contains  ;  yet  they  have  a  value  and  instruction. 
There  is  a  consistency  in  their  inconsistency,  which 
it  would  bo  well  worth  the  trouble  of  analyzing  by 
any  one  not  compelled  to  write  to  the  moment  of 
'folly  as  it  flies.'  " 

"The  Guide  Books  stand  in  need  of  revision  as 
regards  wliat  is  to  be  met  with  in  Germany  north  and 
south.  Some  twenty  years  ago  the  Michaelis-Kircho 
m  Munich  was  reputed  to  be  almost  the  only  place 
on  our  side  of  the  Alps  where  the  choral  unaccom- 
panied Masses  of  the  old  Italian  masters  could  be 
heard  well  executed.  The  writer  has  again  and 
again  tried  in  former  years  to  verify  this  recommen- 
dation, (which  still  stands  in  the  Red  Book,)  without 
success,  and  many  other  tourists  have  shared  his  dis- 
appointment. On  the  other  hand,  a  very  fine  unac- 
companied musical  service  was  to  be  heard,  a  Sunday 


or  two  ago,  at  the  Theatiner  Kircho  :  fine  as  regards 
the  execution  ; — the  composition  not  being  of  extra- 
ordinary merit.  But  the  charm  of  true  pure,  voices 
singing  in  concord,  especially  when  given  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  stately  ceremonials  of  Rome,  defies 
analysis.  There  is  no  criticizing  service  music  from 
hearing  it  in  church.  It  becomes  almost  difficult  to 
estimate  its  intrinsic  worth  when  it  is  removed  from 
the  scene  for  which  it  was  prepared.  A  place  of 
worship,  no  matter  what  the  creed,  and  a  concert- 
room  have,  and  should  excite,  different  associations 
and  emotions." 

"A  morning  may  be  profitably  given' to  Ulm  by 
any  one  desirous  of  breaking  the  journey  betwixt 
Strasburg  and  Vienna,  especially  if  he  takes  interest 
in  that  great  musical  mystery,  the  organ.  The 
enormous  instrument  built  for  the  Cathedral  by  Herr 
Walker,  of  Ludwigsburg  (it  has  been  said  almost  to 
the  ruin  of  the  builder,)  is  now  to  be  heard,  by  ap- 
pointment, for  a  fee  of  two  kronthalers  (eight  shil- 
lings, or  thereabouts,)  one-half  of  which  goes  to  the 
fund  m  aid  of  the  works  of  restoration  in  progress. 
The  organ — curiously  described  in  the  Red  Book  as 
having  one  hundred  'pipes'  (for  stops) — deserves  a 
place  in  the  first  rank  of  organs.  The  full  sound  is 
stupendous  ;  and,  by  ingenious  combinations,  readily 
within  reach  of  the  player,  any  amount  of  climax  is 
attainable.  The  tone  of  the  choir-organ  (to  employ 
our  English  term)  is  also  rich  and  sweet — perhaps 
not  equalling  that  of  the  Silbermann  organs,  nor  the 
admirable  and  picturesque  instrument  not  far  from 
Ulm, — Mynheer  Gabelaar's  organ  at  Weingarten  ; 
but  far  more  satisfactory  to  English  tastes  than  the 
thinner  and  more  nasal  tone,  to  which  such  skilled 
builders  of  the  grand  new  French  organs  as  MM. 
Ducroquet  and  Cavaille-Coll  are  not  averse.  With 
all  this  fullness,  the  upper  octavo  of  the  great  Ulm 
organ,  when  all  its  stops  are  drawn,  is  not  made 
unpleasant  by  that  shrieking  indistinctness  which  we 
have  too  often  to  put  up  with  in  England.  Of  course 
there  is  no  end  of  show  or  solo  stops  ;  some  of  these, 
however,  are  exceeded  elsewhere,  as  at  Haarlem, 
Fribourg,  and  one  or  two  other  places.  The  instru- 
ment has  no  common  advantages  of  position,  owing 
to  the  great  height  of  the  chnrch.  The  supply  of 
wind  is  equal  to  its  requirements.  It  is  fairly  well 
exhibited  by  a  player  who  takes  obvious  pride  in  his 
charge.  AVere  Ulm  not  the  picturesque  old  city  it  is, 
with  n  physiognomy  of  its  own,  the  cathedral  organ, 
it  may  be  repeated,  is  well  worth  waiting  a  few  hours 
to  hear.  But  four-fifths  of  tourists  calling  themselves 
musical,  it  may  be  feared,  would  prefer  to  enjoy  some 
coarse  presentation  of  a  hackneyed  opera  in  transla- 
lation." 

The  journals  speak  well  of  Mile.  Milde,  at  Weimar, 
as  a  singer  of  promise.  This  is  the  daughter  of  one 
of  the  most  agreeable  German  singers  in  our  recol- 
lection.— M.  Roger  is  announced  as  engaged  for  one 
of  the  opera-houses  at  Vienna. — The  newly-appointed 
state-conductor  for  the  Karnther  Thor  Theater  there, 
Herr  Esser,  is  described  as  giving  satisfaction. — Sig- 
nor Marchisio,  brolherof  the  two  well-known  singers, 
has  been  singing  buffo  parts  at  the  Italian  Opera  in 
Berlin. — A  monument  to  Graun  is  in  contemplation. 
— Mr.  A.  S.  Sullivan's  Overture  'In  Memoriam'  was 
performed  at  the  second  Gewandhaus  Concert  at 
Leipzig,  under  his  own  direction. — There  is  a  rumor 
that  Herr  Rietz  may  succeed  Herr  Hauptmann  in  his 
functions  at  the  music-school  there. — It  would  seem 
that  the  sum  subscribed  there  in  aid  of  the  funds  for 
Mendelssohn  scholarships  at  Leipzig  has  been  allowed 
to  sink  into  the  ground — otherwise,  to  have  been 
absorbed — without  reckoning  or  inquiry. — The  new 
theatre  is  to  be  opened  before  New  Year's  Day. 

Popular  Concerts  of  orchestral  music  are  coming 
into  fashion  everywhere.  A  series  is  to  he  opened  in 
Brussels  on  the  ITth  of  this  month,  directed  by  M. 
Simon,  who  already  announces  the  programme  for 
his  first  entertainment.  This  is  worth  citing  for  its 
originality  and  enterprise,  which  includes  Cheru- 
bini's Overture  to  'Ali  Baba,'  Herr  Abort's  to  'As- 
torga,'  a  Scherzo  by  Herr  Jadassohn  (of  Leipzig?), 
and  one  of  Handel's  Concertos. 

'Mignon,'  the  best,  because  the  least  forced,  of  all 
the  clever  operas  by  M.  Ambroise  Thomas,  after 
having  kept  the  stage  of  the  Opera  Comique  for  a 
twelvemonth,  is  now  to  begin  its  travels  in  Germany 
at  Berlin,  with  Mile.  Lucca  for  the  heroine. 


usital  Correspnknte. 


Philadelphia,  Nov.  4. — The  first  Conservatory 
of  Music  Matinee  came  off  at  the  New  Horticultural 
Hall,  Saturday,  November  2,  giving  promise  of  a  se- 
ries of  entertainments  of  the  highest  order.  The 
programme  opened  with  the  great  Beethoven  Sonata 
for  Piano  and  Violin,  op.  47,  in  the  difficult  violin 


part  of  which  Mr.  Gaertncr  is  the  finished  violinist, 
and  the  high-toned  sympathetic  artist.  As  Mr.  Jar- 
vis  in  the  piano  part  also  displayed  much  excellence, 
the  Sonata  proved  a  great  treat.  The  other  pieces 
in  the  programme  wcro  Schubert's  "Wanderer,"  as 
Horn  solo,  performed  by  Heineman,  and  that  lovely 
Mozart  Clarionet  Quintet,played  by  the"PhiladclphIa 
"Classical  Quintette  Club,"  under  direction  of  Mr. 
Gaertncr.  It  was  very  pleasant  to  hear  the  Club 
once  more,and  the  old  attondantsof  years  are  looking 
forward  to  the  rest  of  this  series  of  twenty  matinees 
with  much  pleasure. 

The  attendance  was  good,  so  that  the  Hall,  al- 
though large  for  a  chamber  concert,  was  quite  re- 
spectably filled.  The  stage  was  adorned  with  hand- 
some bouquets  of  flowers,  placed  in  the  vases  intend- 
ed for  use  in  the  Horticultural  displays,  which  struck 
us  as  a  very  pretty  idea.  It  was  interesting  to 
watch  amongst  the  audience  the  large  numbers  of 
the  pupils  of  the  Conservatory,  for  whose  cultivation 
the  concerts  are  given.  On  the  very  front  benches 
sat  a  party  of  bright-faced  boys,  who  were  doubtless 
attending  their  first  classical  concert,  and  amongst 
them  might  be  noted  more  than  one  earnest  little 
listener.  It  is  an  excellent  thing  for  these  children 
thus  early  in  the  course  of  their  musical  training  to 
be  made  to  listen  to  the  works  of  the  masters  ;  for 
although  they  cannot,  of  course,  be  expected  to 
appreciate,  they  will  in  time,  from  only  hearing  the 
highest  and  best,  acquire  a  taste  that  will  prevent 
their  caring  for  anything  else. 

The  Conservatory  has  had  an  unprecedented  suc- 
cess in  Philadelphia,  which  can  only  be  accounted 
for  by  taking  into  consideration  the  unwearied  labors 
in  its  behalf  of  the  gentlemen  associated  in  its  direc- 
tion, Mr.  Carl  Gaertncr,  Musical  Director,  and  Mr. 
Jefferson  E.  Williams,  President.  To  them  are  due 
the  thanks  of  the  public  for  the  sixty  free  scholarships, 
for  three  years'  tuition,  offered  to  pupils  of  our  pub- 
lic schools,  as  well  as  for  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  the  entire  institution.  In  the  paying  depart- 
ments of  the  school  there  are  five  hundred  scholars 
of  different  degrees  of  advancement,  and  as  all  the 
classes  come  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Gaertncr 
as  musical  Director,  we  may  rest  assured  that  the 
studies  prescribed  all  tend  in  the  true  direction. 

Umpire. 

Chicago,  Nov.  4. — To  furnish  the  musical  news 
of  this  vicinitj' judiciously  watered  with  talk,  at  first 
sight  seems  easy  enough.  And  so  it  would  be  were 
it  not  for  the  "judicious"  part  of  the  programme.  Se- 
riously, every  body  is  so  busy  out  here,  minding  their 
own  business,  that  little  news  is  manufactured.  Just 
now  we  are  assisted  by  Max  Strakosch  and  his 
troupe,  who  give  us  ten  nights  and  two  matinees  of 
Italian  Opera.  Last  week  they  gave  II  Trovatore, 
The  Barber,  Norma,  Lucia,  Ernam,  ani,  by  way  of 
da  capo,  11  Trovatore  again  at  the  matinee.  Mme. 
La  Grange  appeared  successively  as  Leonora,  Nor- 
ma, Lucia  and  Elvira.  Her  impersonations  were 
received  with  enthusiastic  admiration  by  the  brilliant 
and  overflowing  audiences  of  the  past  week.  Al- 
though her  voice  is  not  quite  so  fresh  as  it  once  was, 
her  lyric  and  dramatic  talents  are  so  great  as  to  cause 
the  audience  to  quite  lo.se  sight  of  whatever  of 
short  coming  an  impassible  critic  might  discern. 
Adelaide  Phillips  has  appeared  as  Azucena, 
Adalgisa,  and  Rosiha.  In  the  first  and  last  of  these 
impersonations  her  success  was  "immense."  Her 
Rosina  is  pronounced  superior  to  any  hitherto  heard 
in  Chicago.  So  also  is  La  Grange's  Norma.  In  his 
appropriate  line  we  have  had  Brignoli,  with  more 
than  his  previous  success ;  Susini,  who  has  been 
nearly  liors  de  combat  as  to  his  voice  ;  MassimiliaNI, 
Randolpi,  Marra,  Colletti,  and  Sarti.  All  of 
these  have  been  well  received.  The  chorus  is  fair, 
but  light.  The  orchestra  is  fuller  and  better  than 
we  have  usually  had  here  in  opera.     Taken  all   in 
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all,  Chicago  thinks  Max  Straliosch  is  a  "brick,"  and 
pats  him  on  the  back  and  tickles  his  pocket  accord- 
ingly. To-night  is  Martha  ;  Don  Pasquale,  Lucrezia 
Borgia  and  Don  Giovanni  follow. 

In  the  Sunday  School  and  clap-trap  line  we  have 
had  concerts  by  four  hundred  children  at  Farwell 
hall,  in  the  new  building  of  the  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association.  These  have  been  reasonably  well 
attended.  Perhaps  I  ought  to  have  sard  "wiireasona- 
hly  well." 

J.  W.  Adams  is  drilling  a  chorus  in  connection 
with  the  Chicago  Art  School,  and  a  concert  is  on 
hand.  This  Art  school  has  four  "strings  to  its  bow" 
— which  is  a  very  proper  musical  arrangement — 
teaching  Music,  Painting,  Sculpture,  and  Elocution 
and  Light  Gymnastics.  The  later  two  come  under 
the  head  of  Oratory.  It  is  suggested  to  add  pres- 
ently a  theological  chair  of  Heavy  Gymnastics.  Mr. 
Robert  Goldbeck  gave  a  piano-forte  matinee  in  Cros- 
by's Music  Hall  last  Thursday  afternoon.  The  pro- 
gramme embraced  Beethoven's  Sonata  in  D,  op.  10, 
No  3,  Thalberg's  Lucia,  Liszt's  "Miserere  of  Palestri- 
na,"  Willmers'  "Hungarian  Rhapsody,"  and  '"Lake 
Mahopac,"  and  an  "Auld  lang  syne"  and  "Sogni  d'- 
Amore"  of  his  own.  Mrs.  Carrington,  a  very  pleas- 
ant soprano  of  local  celebrity,  sang  Goldbeck's  "In- 
vocation" and  Moeden's  "Song  of  Home."  Not  be- 
ing present  I  cannot  give  a  more  particular  account. 
Next  week  we  are  promised  your  "Quintette   Club." 

And  now  by  way  of  exhortation,  suffer  me  a  word 
to  Bostonians  and  other  Down-Easters  coming  west. 
If  there  is  any  human  being  more  cockney-ish  than 
one  born  "within  sound  of  Bow  bells"  it  is  a  Bosto- 
nian  on  the  western  tour.  The  rawness,  greenness, 
boorishness,  ignorance,  stupidity  and  general  mal- 
appropriateness  they  manage  to  discern  in  western 
people  and  ways,  is  so  very  surprising  as  to  raise  a 
suspicion  that  some  of  these  parties  look  through 
colored  spectacles.  The  order  and  motto  of  their 
going  is  emphatically  "Nil  admirari."  All  of 
which  is  respectfully  submitted  by 

Der  Eretschutz. 

Fakmington,  Conn.,  Nov.  14.  Again  we  have 
been  visited  by  the  three  Magi  from  the  East,  bring- 
ing rich  offerings !  Our  annual  little  music  feasts 
here  (at  Miss  Porter's  Young  Ladies'  School)  are 
always  an  event  with  us,  eagerly  anticipated,  and 
bearing  fruit  long  afterwards  ;  and  so  we  like  to 
spread  the  joyful  news  for  the  benefit  of  all  who  are 
like-minded.  The  programmes  speak  for  themselves 
and  for  the  object  of  our  striving. 

31s«  Concept,  Nov.  13. 

Senate  for  Piano  and  Violin,  A  major,  op.  47.  .Beethoven. 
Variations  Concertantea,  for  Violoncello  and  Piano,  op. 17. 

Mendelssohn. 
Romanze,  Scherziuo  and  Intermezzo,  for  Piano,  op.  26 

Schumann. 

Aria  and  Gavotte,  for  Violin Bach. 

Trio  for  Piano,  Violin  and  Violoncello,  E  flat,  op.  100. 

Schubert. 

32d  Concert,  Nov.  14. 

Sonate  for  Piano  and  Violin,  B  flat,  No.  380 Mozart. 

Adagio  for  Violoncello Nardini. 

Polonai.se  for  Piano.  E  flat,  op.  22 Chopin. 

Sonate  for  Violin ,  D  minor Rust. 

Preato  Scherzando  for  Piano  (Posthumoua).  .Mendelssohn. 
■Trio  for  Piano,  Violin  and  'cello,  E  flat,  op.  70,  No.  2. 

Beethoven. 

The  execution  was,  as  might  be  expected  of  such 
artists,  faultless.  Thomas,  Mills  and  Eergner 
have  for  years  belonged  to  "our's"  ;  they  play  here 
as  it  were  en  famille,  and  with  double  zeal  and  enthu- 
siasm for  a  public  that  meets  them  sympathetically. 
(By  the  way,  the  last  appearance  of  Thomas  and 
Mills,  before  their  trip  to  Europe,  was  made  here 
with  us,  and  so  was  the  first  since  their  return). 

In  the  way  of  novelties,  they  gave  us  this  time  a 
Violin  Sonata  byF.  W.  Rnst  (1739-96),  a  contem- 
porary of  Friedemann  Bach, — a  work  in  a  large, 
broad  style,  somewhat  in  the  Tartini  school,  and  in 
respect  to  form  distinguished  by  a  charmingly  spor. 
tive  Gijriie,  which,  interrupted  by  other  movements, 
constantly  comes  back  again.     It  is  a  grateful,  but 


difficult  piece,  for  violin  players,  and  Ferd.  David 
has  done  a  good  service  in  digging  up  this  old  treas- 
ure. 

Also  new  was  a  Larghetto  from  a  Violin  Sonata 
by  P.  Nardini  (1722-93),  a  pupil  of  Tartini.  This 
is  a  soul-ful,. noble  song,  which  lost  nothing  by  being 
transferred  to  the  violoncello  ;  both  in  melody  and 
harmony  it  sounds  quite  modern. 

The  Intermezzo  from  the  fantastical  "Fasching- 
schwanic  in  Wien"  (Viennese  Carnival),  op.  26,  of 
Schumann,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  piano  pieces 
that  he  wrote.  In  its  dark,  impassioned  feeling  it 
reminds  ns  of  the  mood  of  the  well-known  song : 
"Ic!i  grolle  nicht."  We  commend  it  especially  to  all 
piano  players. 

As  additions  to  the  programme.  Mills  played  the 
Romanza  from  the  first,  and  the  Larghetto  from  the 
second  Concerto  of  Chopin  ;  and  Thomas  played 
Schumann's  "Abendlied,"  as  transcribed  for  the  vio- 
lin by  Joachim.  K. 

—  ■-— ' — ^  m  ^  -  '  -  — 

BOSTON.  NOV.  23,1867. 

Music  in  Boston. 

First  Stmphont  Concert.  Thursday  Af- 
ternoon, Nov.  9.  The  third  season  of  eight  con- 
certs, already  guarantied  by  1,300  season  sub- 
scribers, 250  more  than  last  year,  opened  with 
such  a  goodly  show  of  audience,  and  of  the  best 
kind,  as  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  Harvard  Musi- 
cal Association  not  only  to  persevere  in  the  good 
work  they  have  begun,  but  to  neglect  no  means 
of  strengthening  and  perfecting  their  orchestra, 
and  making  the  concerts  better  and  better,  until 
their  very  character  shall  place  them  beyond  the 
possibility  of  failure.  Many  think  that  this  is  al- 
ready accomplished ;  it  will  not  do  to  forget, 
however,  that  what  does  not  go  forward  is  pretty 
sure  to  fall  behind.  Surely  no  better  encourage- 
ment could  be  desired  than  such  an  audience  as 
that  was ;  artistic  sensibility,  refinement,  love  for 
what  is  best,  respect  for  what  is  nobly  and  sin- 
cerely meant,  looked  out  from  all  those  faces; 
they  were  true  listeners,  and  the  tone  of  the  oc- 
casion seemed  to  pervade  all.  Through  two  long 
Symphonies  you  saw  no  sign  of  attention  flag- 
ging ;  the  smile  of  real  pleasure  did  not  fade 
away.  There  were  some  restless  ones,  to  be 
sure,  who  left  the  Hall  during  the  last  minutes 
of  the  last  piece,  and,  as  the  Advertiser  truly  ob- 
served, in  its  wholesome  lecture  the  next  morn- 
ing, had  the  concert  been  only  fifteen  minutes 
long,  instead  of  two  hours  and  a  quarter,  such 
persons  would  think  it  necessary  to  get  out  in  the 
thirteenth  minute.  Some  doubtless  had  good  ex- 
cuse for  going ;  but  the  majority  on  all  occasions 
start  up  before  the  time  is  out,  merely  from  the 
selfish  motive  of  securing  a  clear  exit  before  the 
crowd,  not  caring  how  much  they  disturb  others. 
But  a  few  dozen  such  disturbers  do  not  destroy 
the  fact  that  the  mass  of  that  great  audience  sat 
and  listened  with  delight  to  the  last  note. — The 
programme  was  as  follows  : 

Dedication  Overture,  ("Weihe  des  Ilauses"},  in  C,  Op. 

124 Beethoven. 

Tenor  Aria,  "Constanze  !"  from  "Die  Entfiihrunp  aua 

dem  Serall" Mozart. 

George  L.  Oagood. 
Symphony,  in  C,  ("Jupiter,") Mozart. 

Overture,  "In  the  Highlands" N.  TV.  Gade. 

Songs— a.  "Suleika" Schubert. 

b.  "SchdneFremde" Schumann. 

G.L.  Oagood. 
"Scotch"  Symphony,  in  A  minor,  op.  66. .  .Mendelssohn. 

That  Overture  of  Beethoven  had  been  heard 


only  once  before  in  Boston.  Mr.  Zerrahn  gave 
it  at  the  end  of  one  of  his  concerts  in  March, 
1860,  after  the  Seventh  Symphony,  one  of  Liszt's 
"Symphonic  Poems,"  Mendelssohn's  G-minor 
Concerto,  parts  of  a  Chopin  Concerto,  &c.  The 
note  we  then  made  of  it  was  as  follows  : 

"One  is  of  course  thankful  to  make  acquaint- 
ance with  another  of  Beethoven's  famous  over- 
tures. That  called  "jDie  Weihe  des  Hauses"  (the 
dedication  of  the  house)  is  essentially  an  opening 
overture,  and  would  have  had  much  more  effect 
at  the  beginning  than  at  the  end  of  a  concert.  It 
was  written  for  the  opening  of  the  Josephstadt 
Theatre  in  Vienna,  and  bears  the  opus  number 
124  among  Beethoven's  works,  the  Choral  Sym- 
phony being  op.  125.  .  .  It  did  not  strike  us  as 
at  all' comparable  to  the  Leonore,  Egmonior  Cor- 
iolan  overtures.  The  opening  is  solemn,  festal, 
grandiose,  but  sounding  common  for  Beethoven  ; 
after  the  fugue-like  theme  sets  in,  however,  the 
real  Beethoven  fire  kindles,  and  it  grows  more 
and  more  interesting  to  the  end.  A  key  to  much 
of  its  peculiarity  is  found  in  the  fact  that  in  Ger- 
many it  goes  often  by  the  name  of  'the  Overture 
in  Handel's  manner.' " 

This  time,  hearing  it  at  the  beginning  not  only 
of  a  concert  but  of  a  noble  series  of  concerts,  and 
otherwise  under  more  propitious  circumstances, 
we  think  it  did  make  a  decided  impression  on  the 
audience.  By  no  means  as  perfect  a  work  as  the 
three  above  named,  it  opens  solemnly  and  grand- 
ly, in  a  religious  vein  indeed  (for  some  of  the 
harmonies  are  church-like),  attuning  the  mind  to 
noble  thought  and  exciting  a  great  expectation  ; 
which  the  Handelian  theme,  bursting  out  with 
uncontainable  nervous  fire,  and  wrought  up  with 
exhaustless  ingenuity,  quite  realizes.  Now  and 
then  in  its  unexpected  modulations  it  reminds 
you  for  a  moment  of  the  Leonore  overture,  and 
sometimes  it  touches  the  vein  of  the  Ninth  Sym- 
phony. It  only  needed  a  very  powerful  body  of 
violins ;  otherwise  it  was  played  with  vigor  and 
precision,  and  it  is  a  theme  of  general  surprise 
that  nine  first  violins  (so  many  of  the  old  leaders 
gone)  could  tell  so  efficaciously.  Mr.  Zerrahn 
had  rehearsed  them  earnestly,  and  they  had  gone 
into  it  with  zeal. 

The  two  Symphonies  have  been  too  often  heard 
and  discussed  here,  to  need  any  description.  Both 
were  so  well  played  as  to  bring  out  admirably 
the  contrast  between  them.  The  one,  pure  mu- 
sical creation,  without  thought  of  any  purpose, 
perfect  in  form,  concise,  complete,  felicitous  in 
development,  exquisite  in  detail  and  coloring,  full 
of  fascination.  Well  could  the  Englishman  call 
it  the  Jupiter  of  Symphonies.  And  there  is 
something  essentially  classical,  as  it  were  Grecian, 
in  its  smooth,  rounded  symmetry.  The  wonder- 
fully complex  Finale,  with  four  themes  worked 
up  all  at  once  in  fugue  form,  never  came  out  so 
clearly  and  enjoyably  before  from  any  of  our  or- 
chestras ;  the  individual  vitality  of  each  theme, 
each  little  fragment  of  a  theme,  was  felt, — al- 
though of  course  a  greater  mass  of  strings  would 
have  been  better.  The  exquisite  wind  passages, 
too,  in  the  earlier  movements,  especially  the  de- 
licious dialogue  of  the  two  bassoons,  so  thorough- 
ly Mozartish,  must  have  stolen  away  the  senses 
of  the  most  obstinate  anti-classicist. 

The  Gade  overture  :  "Im  HocMa)iJ"  was  a 
congenial  prelude  to  the  Scotch  Symphony  : — 
both  perfect  specimens  of  the  modern  romantic, 
picturesque  vein  of  orchestral  music.  It  is  an 
exquisite  strain  of  tone  color;  such  rich,  rare 
blending  of  instruments,  fresh,  wild,  full  of  charm- 
ing surprises,  soothing  and  invigorating   as  wide 
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mountain  views.  Once  a  great  solemn  silence 
makes  itself  audible  as  it  were  in  the  hush  of  all 
but  an  instrument  or  two  ;  again  all  is  life  and  ju- 
bilation ;  nature's  holy  quiet  is  invaded  by  the 
ringing  hunting  strain  of  enterprising  mountain 
climbers. — The  Symphony,  too,  often  as  it  has 
been  heard  among  us,  became  new  for  us,  richer, 
finer,  grander  than  ever.  Of  course  the  ScTierz- 
ando,  with  its  enticing,  playful  theme  (so  delight- 
fully played  by  our  new  clarinet),  and  its  marked 
and  positively  mocking  emphasis  of  a  little  char- 
acteristically Scotch  cadence,  was  the  thing  most 
applauded.  But  the  large  and  rich  unfolding  of 
the  first  movement,  the  great  crescendo  where  its 
elements  swell  to  a  storm,  and  most  of  all  the 
deep,  calm,  solemn  music  of  the  Adagio  ("in  which 
we  scarcely  missed  our  leading  'cello,  so  well  did 
Mr.  Suck's  instrument  sing  the  cantabile),  held 
the  hearer  even  more  deeply  spell-bound. 

The  vocal  pieces  between  each  Overture  and 
Symphony  made  the  concert  longer  by  the  clock, 
but  only  shorter  to  the  sense  and  feeling.     They 
formed  a  graceful  and   delightful  recreation  be- 
tween the  more  earnest  efforts  of  attention  ;  for  a 
good  song  costs  no  effort  to  the  hearer.     The  se- 
lections, exquisite  in  themselves  and  rare,  were 
beautifully  sung.     The  spirit  of  each,   especially 
the  Lieder  in  the  second  part,   was  finely  caught 
and  rendered.     Mr.  Osgood's  voice,  though  thus 
far  lacking  all  the  weight  desirable  in  that  great 
hall,  has  yet  a  singularly  vital,  telling  kind  of  vi- 
bration, and   a  lovely  quality  of  tone ;  if  it  is^ 
slightly  nasal,  there  is   a   sort   of   purple,  fruity 
bloom  upon  it,  so  that  it  seems  all  the  more  inter- 
esting.    He  hag  evidently  studied  well  in  his  one 
year  in  Germany  ;  his  method  is  sound ;  he  knows 
how  to  economize  his  power ;  and  he  flings  him- 
self into  his  song   with  such  hearty,   unaffected 
zeal,  so  full  of  its  beauty,  so  forgetful  of  himself, 
that  the  pleasure  you  derive  from  hearing  is  real- 
ly artistic  and  poetic ;  you  are  not  taken  physi- 
cally by  storm ;  it  is  not  the  cheap  commonplaces 
of  singing  that  bring  the  house  down.     Voice  and 
style  of  singing  show  unusual  refinement.     As  for 
power,   there   is  more  yet  to  be   developed,  we 
are  sure ;  Mr.  Osgood  is  very  young ;  it  was  his 
first  attempt  in  a  great  hall  and   with  orchestra ; 
a  complete  tenor  requires  the  whole  man  physi- 
cally and  mentally   built  up   and  mature. — The 
Aria  from  Die  EntfUhrimg,   in   which   the  lover 
waits  with  trembling,  palpitating  joy  for  sight  of 
his  Constanze  (Mozart  was  wooing  his  own  Con- 
stance when  he  composed  that  most  love-inspired 
opera)  is  perhaps  the  finest  of  all  Mozart's  tenor 
airs.     Its  expression  is  warm   and   true   to  the 
life ;    and    how  significantly    and    sympatheti- 
cally   the    instruments    in   those   little    figures 
catch     their    breath    and    imitate   the   heart's 
quick    beating  1      The    accompaniments    might 
have  been  played   more    sensitively,     but  the 
singer   succeeded  in   carrying   the   song  to  the 
heart  of  his   audience.      Schubert's  "Suleika," 
composed  to  one  of  the  little   Persian-like  love 
poems  in  Goethe's  Wesi-0esll{c7ie  Divan,  is  about 
as  perfect  and  thoroughly  original   a  song  as  he 
ever  wrote — for  not  a   few  of  even  Schubert's 
several  hundred  songs    is    commonplace.     This 
was  beautifully  sung,  and  so  was  the  impassioned 
little  strain  by  Schumann.     The  singer  was  con- 
strained to  round  off  the  little  group   by  singin" 
another  of  the  most  beautiful  of  Schubert's  songs, 
called   in  French   "Le   Secret ;"  he  sang  it  in 
English.     The  unsurpassable  excellence  of  Mr. 


Dresel's  piano  accompaniment,  inspiring  to  a 
singer  who  has  any  soul  in  him,  was  of  course  a 
very  important  element  in  the  success  of  these 
songs. 

The  Second  Concert  (past  ere  this  appears)  will 
show  a  material  gain  of  power  in  the  violin  and 
'cello  part  of  the  Orchestra,  which  will  be  felt  in 
Beethoven's  B-flat  Symphony,  and  in  the  Overtures 
to  Medea  (Cherubini)  and  Oberon.  The  programme 
further  includes  a  Mozart  Concerto  f-  r  two  pianos, 
played  by  Messrs.  Lang  and  Parker  ;  and  a  most 
noble,  comforting  Bach  aria,  Mozart's  "Deh  vieni," 
and  songs  by  Franz  and  Dresel,  sung  by  Mrs.  Cart. 

In  the  third  Concert  (Dec.  5,)  the  experiment  of 
two  Symphonies,  which  worked  so  well  when  we  had 
long  ones,  will  be  repeated'  with  two  short  ones ; 
namely  one  by  Haydn,  in  G,  never  played  in  Boston, 
and  another  one  of  Cade's,  No.  4,  in  B-flat.  As 
those  do  not  employ  the  full  powers  of  the  modern  Or- 
chestra, the  two  overtures  are  selected  with  a  view  to 
supplying  that  contrast ;  they  will  be  "Weber's  Eury- 
anthe  and  Schumann's  Genoveva,  both  very  rich  and 
brilliant,  and  needing  to  be  better  known,  though 
they  have  appeared  in  the  programmes  of  the  two 
last  years.  For  vocal  refreshment,  Mrs.  Jenny 
Kempton,  she  of  the  rich  contralto,  who  has  come 
back  from  Europe  an  artistic,  finished  singer,  with 
a  noble  style,  will  sing  "Non  piit  di  Jiori"  from 
Mozart's  Clemenza  di  Tito,  and  one  or  two  smaller 
pieces. 

Mr.  Lang  will  play  a  Beethoven  Concerto  in  the 
fifth  Concert ;  Camilla  Ubso  will  play  Beethoven's 
Violin  Concerto  in  the  sixth;  Hu  ;o  Lkonhakd, 
Chopin's  E-minor  Concerto  in  the  seventh  ;  and  the 
Ninth  Symphony  will  crown  the  season  in  the 
eighth. 

Orpheus  Musical  Societt.    Our  old  German 

Manner-Chor,  still  flourishing  under  Mr.   Kreiss- 

mann's  leadership,  and  only  too  prosperous  with 

their  great  accession  of  "passive"  members,  invited 

their  friends  on  Saturday  evening,  Nov.  9,  to  one  of 

their  pleasant  Soirdes.     This  time  it  was  held  at  the 

Boston  Museum,  which  was  full.     The  programme, 

altogether  choice,  was  largely  composed  of  interesting 

novelties. 

Hymn.    "Herr  unser  Gott,  erhore  nnser  Flehon.".  .Schubert. 

Trio.    Piano,  Violin  and  Cello.    E  flat  major Schubert. 

Song.    Barcarole Schubert. 

Chorua.     "Nachteeeang  im  Walde Schubert. 

Choruses.    Sceneu  TOn  "Friedjhof's  Sage,  No.  1  and  6. 

Mai  Bruch. 

Chorus.      "Lebenslust." Hiller. 

Andante  and  Variations,  from  Sonate,  op.  47 Beethoven. 

Soogs.    a.  Maria.    6.  Am  Rhein.    c.  Dedication Franz. 

Chorus.    "Ossian." Beschnitt. 

Duet.    From  the  "Marriage  of  Figaro."    Soprano  and 

Tenor Mozart. 

Chorus.    "Auf  dem  Rhein." Kiicken. 

The  Schubert  Hymn  (Quartet  and  Chorus  of  male 
voices)  was  quite  impressive,  but,  owing  perhaps  to 
the  unaccustomed  place  and  the  heat,  suffered  in  its 
rendering.  The  other  choruses  went  better ;  especially 
the  scenes  from  the  new  composer  Max  Bruch's 
"Frithiofs  Saga,"  in  which  Mr.  Schraubstaedtes 
gave  the  frequent  cantabile  recitative  with  fine  voice 
and  expression  ;  and  the  music  was  decidedly  inter- 
esting, flowing  naturally,  very  delicate  and  refined  in 
style.  We  hope  to  hear  the  whole  work,  which  is 
written  for  male  voices.  Mr.  S.  also  sang,  with  his 
usual  unction,  the  three  songs  by  Franz.  Another 
charming,  happy  composition  was  Hiller's  "Zest  of 
Life,"  a  soprano  solo,  with  background  of  male 
quartet,  sweetly  sung  by  a  pupil  of  Mr.  Kreissmann's, 
who  also  sang  the  Mozart  duet  with  her  teacher. 
Messrs.  Leonhaed,  Eicheekg  and  A.  Suck  wer" 
the  interpreters  of  the  fine  Schubert  Trio  and  the 
"Kreutzer"  Variations,  and  of  course  they  were  done 
artistically.  Would  that  such  choice  feasts  came 
oftener ! 

The  Harrison  Concerts,  as  far  as  Mme.  Paee- 
pa-Eosa  was  concerned,  were  mainly  Ballad  Con- 


certs, addressed  to  a  ballad  public,  which  here  as  in 
any  other  city  can  always  outvote  the  really  musica' 
public.  She  did  sing  "Vefi  vieni,"  and  "Angels 
ever  bright  and  fair;"  bat  the  rest  was  nearly  all 
English  ballads.  And  cannot  a  great  singer  show 
her  quality  even  in  a  simple  ballad  ?  Certainly;  but 
then  it  seems  a  pity  that  so  great  an  artist  should  not 
be  greatlier  employed  ;  there  is  so  much  of  the  finest 
music  always  waiting  for  such  singers  ! 

The  other  elements  of  the  five  concerts— we  have 
spoken  of  the  first — were  the  Buffo  songs  of  Signer 
Feebanti  (who  under  the  name  of  "Sacred  Songs 
by  Handel  and  Mozart"  sang  with  a  solemn  face  on 
Sunday  evenings  something  in  the  very  modern 
Italian  taste,)  and  the  instrumental  virtuosity  ot 
Rosa  and  De  Meter,  whose  playing  was  fine,  but 
their  selections,  especially  on  Sunday,  hacknied  and 
of  the  ad  captandum  order.  We  may  except  the 
Romance  in  G,  of  Beethoven,  and  (had  it  not  been 
heard  so  often)  the  Haydn  Souvenir,  as  played  by 
Rosa.  De  Meyer,  however  interesting,  would  always 
work  himself  up  into  a  grotesque  furore,  which  of 
course  pleased  the  groundlings.  If  encores  are  the 
measure  of  a  good  Concert,  they  were  as  thick  as 
blackbeiTies  all  the  time.  The  Organ  introits  and 
exits,  had  the  grotesqueness,  without  the  individuality 
which  saved  the  veteran  pianist. — Never  mind,  each 
kind  of  thing  has  its  audience  ;  we  shall  soon  have 
Mme.  Rosa  in  her  great  sphere  of  Oratorio. 

The  Handel  and  Haydn  Society,  in  remark- 
ably good  force  and  condition,  judging  from  the  zeal 
shown  in  rehearsals,  announce  public  performances 
for  this  and  to-morrow  evening.  The  first  will  con- 
sist of  selections  from  "St.  Paul"  and  the  "Creation," 
besides  Mendelssohn's  beautiful  Cantata :  "As  the 
hart  pants,"  entire,  Mrs.  Jennt  Kesipton  and  Miss 
Houston  being  the  soloists.  For  Sunday  evening, 
Handel's  Oratorio,  "Samson,"  with  the  same  two 
ladies,  Messrs.  James  and  M.  W.  Whitnet  and 
Mr.  H.  Wilde  in  the  solos.  The  orchestra  is  that 
of  the  Symphony  Concerts  with  its  new  accessions. 
Mr.  Lang  plays  the  Organ  and  Carl  Zerrahn 
conducts . 


Music  in  New  York. — The  first  concert  of  the 
Philharmonic  Society,  last  Saturday  evening,  at  the 
Academy  of  Music,  appears  to  have  been  a  great 
success.    We  copy  from  the  Evening  Post : 

The  orchestra  numbered  just  a  hundred  perform- 
ers, the  list  of  whose  names  on  the  programme  in- 
cluded a  majority  of  the  best  known  soloists  in  the 
city,  while  the  direction  fell  into  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Carl  Bergmann,  whose  equal  as  a  leader  of  large  or- 
chestras it  is  difficult  to  find  anywhere.  With  such 
material,  under  such  leadership,  the  inspiration  of  the 
immense  audience  of  Saturday  evening  was  all  that 
was  needed  to  ensure  a  perfectly  even,  artistic  and 
spirited  performance,  and  this  was  exactly  what  was 
enjoyed  on  this  occasion. 

The  opening  selection  was  "Beethoven's  Pastoral 
Symphony,"  whose  massive  grandeur,  wonderful 
harmonies,  tranquil  and  idyllic  beauties,  and  delicate 
gradations  of  light  and  shade  have  never  been  more 
correctly  and  feelingly  interpreted  here.  A  single 
performance  of  this  kind  move  than  justifies  all  of  the 
labors  incident  to  the  organization  and  training  of  a 
society  like  the  Philharmonic,  which  conferred  an  in- 
estimable public  benefit  by  giving  this  great  and  in- 
comparable work  in  a  style  so  admirable.  Mr.  Rich- 
ard Hoffmann  played  Mozart's  Concerto  (Op.  S,  in 
D  minor),  with  an  orchestral  accompaniment.  The 
purity  of  Mr.  Hoffman's  style  of  playing  was  never 
better  exemplified,  nor  the  remarkable  quality  of  his 
touch.  In  these  days,  when  the  piano  has  to  endure 
so  much  torturing  at  the  hands  of  the  gymnastic 
school  of  performers,  it  is  delightful  to  hear  a  player 
who  can  interpret  simply  and  with  feeling  such  pure 
music  as  that  of  the  concerto  referred  to.  The  other 
soloist  of  the  evening  was  Mme.  Camille  Urso,  who 
performed  Mendelssohn's  concerto  for  the  violin  (op. 
64,  in  E)  with  all  of  her  usual  excellence  of  execu- 
tion, and  won  a  most  enthusiastic  storm  of  applause. 
In  some  respects  she  surpassed  herself,  and,  in  par- 
ticular, exhibited  somewhat  more  than  her  ordinary 
animation.  As  a  mere  executant  she  probably  has 
no  equal  in  this  country.  Such  accuracy,  exquisite 
taste  and  entire  control  of  the  resources  of  the  violin 
as  she  displays  would  provoke  a  furor  of  admiration, 
were  there  more  of  that  indefinable  something  which 
may  be  called  inspiration  or  genius. 
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Schumann's  "Manfred"  overture,  which  trans- 
mates  into  musical  expression  the  spirit  of  Byron's 
famous  poem,  was  given  with  animation,  and  a  fine 
appreciation  of  its  wild  and  supernatural  elements. 
Somewhat  more  strong  and  less  musical  in  its  char- 
acter was  the  "Poeme  Symphonique"  of  Liszt,  which 
concluded  the  concert.  Those  who  like  this  class  of 
music  must  have  enjoyed  the  performance. 

We  cannot  close  without  a  word  of  commendation 
for  the  audience,  which  not  only  showed  itself  unu- 
sually appreciative,  but  was  free  from  those  pests  of 
our  public  places  of  amusement,  the  people  who  ad- 
vertise their  lack  of  breeding  by  their  annoying  clat- 
ter. This  is  a  nuisance  which  has  been  so  observa- 
ble of  late  that  we  are  glad  to  be  able  to  speak  so 
well  of  a  pleasing  and  bright  exception. 

Maretzek's  Italian  Opera  re-opened  last  week  with 
Gounod's  new  work,  of  which  the  Weekly  Review 
says  : 

To  judge  from  the  demonstrations  of  an  immense 
audience,  the  first  performance  of  "Romeo  and  Juli- 
et," last  evening,  at  the  Academy  of  Music,  was  a 
complete  success.  This  however  is,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, due — as  in  the  case  of  "Faust" — to  the  libretto. 
Operas  on  the  same  subject  have  been  written  by 
Zingarelli,  Bellini,  Vaccai,  and  others  ;  but,  on  each 
occasion  Shakespeare  has  been  slaughtered  by  Ital- 
ian librettists.  The  present  edition,  in  operatic  form, 
has  not  only  the  merit  of  following  closely,  act  by 
act,  the  incidents  of  Shakespeare's  tragedy,  but  the 
great  beauty  of  adherence  to  the  individuality  of  each 
character.  The  music  of  Gounod  is  original,  in  so 
far  that  it  resembles  no  other  compositions  save  his 
own.  There  is  plenty  of  French  sentimentality  in 
it,  and  a  strong  flirtation  is  carried  on  with  the  new 
German  school  of  the  "future."  Those  who  expect 
to  find  the  martial  strains  and  exciting  choruses  of 
"Fiiust"  in  this  new  opera  will  be  somewhat  disap- 
pointed ;  but  they  will  he  amply  repaid  in  listening 
to  the  love  duets,  in  the  second  and  fourth  acts,  which 
far  surpass  the  merits  of  those  that  mark  similar  sit- 
uations in  "Faust."  It  is  impossible  to  give  an  elab- 
orate criticism  after  one  hearing  of  this  opera  ;  but 
we  noticed,  in  the  first  act,  a  charming  valse,  sung 
by  Juliet,  and  a  madrigal  for  tenor  and  soprano,  both 
of  which  are  sure  to  become  popular.  The  second 
act  contains  a  romance  for  tenor,  and  a  duet — repre- 
senting the  famous  balcony  scene — that  is  excellent. 
The  third  act  seemed  the  weakest.  The  fourth  con- 
contains  another  duet,  between  Romeo  and  Juliet, 
which  is  the  gem  of  the  opera,  and  the  best  thing 
Gounod  has  ever  written.  It  will  survive  all  his  oth- 
er compositions.  The  fifth  act  represents  the  tomb- 
scene,  and  consists  of  reminiscences  of  the  preceding 
four  acts — so  well  managed,  however,  in  its  etfects, 
that  the  fifth  act  alone  could  be  called  a  musical 
poem  and,  as  such,  amasterwork.  The  performance 
was  as  good  as  a  first  performance  could  be.  The 
honors  of  the  evening  were  won  by  Miss  Hauck,  and 
Signors  Pancani,  Antonusci,  and  Medini. 

New  York  abounds  in  concerts.  Mr.  Harrison's 
seventh  Sunday  concert,  at  Steinway  Hall,  presented 
Mr.  Oscar  Pfeiffer,  the  piano  virtuoso,  Mrs.  Jenny 
Kempton,  and  the  Herren  Listermann,  violinists, 
newly  arrived  from  Germany. — Mr.  Theodore  Thom- 
as, besides  his  classical  Symphony  Soirdes,  has  open- 
ed, in  a  lighter  vein,  a  new  place  for  musical  and 
other  entertainments,  called  Lyric  Hall. — At  the  first 
Philharmonic  concert  in  Brooklyn  (Saturday  week), 
in  the  Academy  of  Music,  they  had  Beethoven's  fifth 
Symphony  played  by  an  orchestra  of  sixty,  directed 
by  Theo.  Thomas,  who  was  feted,  presented  with  a 
hundred  dollar  baton,  bouquets,  &c.  Mme.  Rotter 
sang  the  Scena  from  Der  Freysdmlz  and  the  Eomanza 
from  "William  Tell." — Several  novelties  are  thus 
reported  in  the  Review  : 

The  Arion  Society  gave  a  very  interesting  concert 
last  Thursday  night,  at  Steinway  Hall.  It  opened, 
under  Mr.  Carl  Bergmann's  safe  direction,  with  Bar- 
giel's  overture  to  "Prometheus,"  which  ought  to  be 
heard  more  often.  Since  Schumann,  nothing  bet- 
ter has  been  written  in  the  old  form.  Mme.  Kapp- 
Young  sang  the  romance  from  "Robert,"  in  a  truly 
artistic  style.  This  lady  improves  upon  better  ac- 
quaintance. She  has  a  fine  voice  and  expression, 
and  could  not  fail  to  be  successful  with  the  large  audi- 
ence. The  members  of  the  society  shared  the  same 
honor  :  they  sang  with  taste  and  discretion,  reflect- 
ing great  credit  upon  their  conductor.  Unusual  in- 
terest was  felt  in  the  first  appearance  of  the  young 
pianist,  Mile.  Topp,  who  played  Liszt's  concerto  in 
an  admirable  manner.  Her  technics  are  superb,  but, 
what  is  still  better,  she  has  fire  and  soul.     There  is 


individuality  in  her  performance,  which  stamps  her 
at  once  as  a  true  artist.  She  made  deservedly  a  fa- 
vorable impression . 

Mr.  Oscar  Pfeiffer  made  his  second  appearance 
this  season  last  Sunday,  at  Steinway  Hall.  He  re- 
peated his  andante  and  rondo  for  orchestra  and  pi- 
ano, which  won  him  renewed  sympathy  and  applause 
on  the  part  ot  the  audience,  which  seemed  so  well 
satisfied  with  the  performance  that  it  insisted  upon 
an  encore.  Mr.  Pfeiffer  complied  by  rendering  a 
now  and  charming  polka  of  his,  which  perhaps  bet- 
ter than  anything  else  reflects  the  vigorous  style  of 
this  pianist.  The  polka  is  brilliant,  dashing,  and 
very  effective.  In  the  second  part  of  the  concert  ho 
gave  his  "Lucrezia  Borgia"  fantasia  and,  as  encore, 
his  "Pardon  de  Ploermel."  His  success  was  such  as 
his  extraordinary  technic,  his  powerful  touch,  in  fact, 
his  remarkable  piano-playjng  fully  deserve.  For  the 
first  time,  in  this  concert,  we  heard  Mendelssohn's 
"Trumpet"  overture,  a  very  elaborate  work,  defi- 
cient in  ideas,  and  not  at  all  likely  to  enhance  the 
reputation  of  the  master.  Mrs.  Jenny  Kempton 
sang  several  times.  She  has  many  good  qualities, 
but  her  delivery  is  such  as  will,  in  our  opinion,  rather 
impair  than  enhance  the  beauty  of  her  voice. 

Philadelphia. — The  Richings  Opera  Troupe 
(English)  still  perform  to  crowded  houses  in  the 
Academy.  Linda,  the  Bohemian  Girl,  Cinderella, 
Martha,  and  Auber's  Crown  Diamonds  have  been  the 
principal  pieces  of  late.  Mrs.  Seguin  is  said  to  sing 
deliciously,  and  Messrs.  Bernard,  Seguin  and  Camp- 
bell to  be  very  acceptable. — The  feature  of  Mr. 
Sentz's  Orchestral  Matin<?e,  last  week,  was  Mozart's 
G  minor  Symphony.  Mrs.  Behrens  sang  Robert, 
and  Mr.  Wm.  StoU,  Jr.  played  one  of  Rodo's  violin 
solos. — The  following  programmes  show  of  what 
material  the  public  Rehearsals  of  the  Germania  Or- 
chestra are  made  up  : 

Nov.  9. 

Overture — God  Save  the  King Schneider. 

Thema,  with  YaTiations Haensel. 

Die  Sonderlinge — W"altz Lanner. 

Meditation Seb.  Bach. 

Overture — Midsummer  Night's  Dream Mendelssohn. 

Aria — Shipwreck  of  the  Medusa Reissiger. 

i<'jrst  JTinale  firom  AttUa Verdi. 

Nov.  16. 

Overture — Daughter  of  the  Regiment Donizetti. 

Thema  with  Variations Haensel. 

Die  Flotten — Waltz Lanner. 

Andante  con  moto  from  Third  Symphony Mozart. 

Overture — Rosamunde Schubert. 

Di^et — Semiramidc — Solo  for  Clarinet  &  Bassoon.  Rossini. 

Reminiscences  on  R.  Wagner's  TannhUuser Bamm. 

Mr.  Mark  Hassler  is  giving  popular  afternoon  con- 
certs at  Concert  Hall,  with  a  small  orchestra. — 
Habelmann,  the  sweet  German  tenor,  gives  Operatic 
Concerts  at  Concert  Hall.  The  Bulletin  says  of 
them  : 

Mad.  Ackermann,  the  debutante  of  last  night.prov- 
ed  to  be  a  singer  of  remarkable  powers.  Her  voice 
is  a  rich  soprano  of  sonorous  timbre,  great  sweetness 
and  extended  compass.  Both  her  voice  and  manner 
are  highly  sympathetic  and  enable  her  to  cai-ry  her 
hearers  with  her.  Her  opening  air  of  Marguerite,  in 
Faust,  was  rendered  with  skill,  taste  and  effect,  but 
did  not  tell  upon  the  audience  as  it  should  have  done, 
for  the  surprise  in  having  before  them  such  a  fine 
cantatrice  seemed  to  bewilder  them.  Mad.  Acker- 
mann sings  again  to-night,  and  we  advise  all  to  hear 
her.  Mad.  Johannsen,  Wilhelm  Formes,  Jean  Louis, 
Mr.  Habelmann  and  pupil  also  appear.  Messrs.  Ha- 
belman,  Formes  and  Louis — not  to  forget  the  ama- 
teur, who  has  a  superior  voice — sang  most  accepta- 
bly, as  might  be  expected.  The  chorus  and  orches- 
tra were  good.  To-night  selections  from  the  Purita- 
ni,  Don  Giovanni,  Siradel.la,  Niqht  in  Granada,  and 
second  act  of  Fidelia  will  be  given.  Mr.  Habelmann 
sings  a  new  song  by  Abt. 

The  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  began  their 
season  on  the  21st  inst.,  in  Horticultur.il  Hall,  with 
Haydn's  oratorio  of  The  Creation,  Mme.  Parepa-Rosa 
taking  the  soprano  part.  Handel's  Judas  Maccaboeus 
is  announced  to  be  given  during  the  season. 

The  Mendelssohn  MnsiCAL  Society  announce 
that  they  will  give  the  first  of  a  series  of  three  sub- 
scription concerts  at  Concert  Hall  on  Monday  even- 
ing next.  The  overture  to  Dinorah,  by  Carl  Sentz's 
orchestra  and  the  chorus  of  the  society  ;  a  bass  solo 
with  chorus,  by  Costa  ;  a  female  chorus  from  Wal- 
lace's Lurline ;  a  four-part  song  by  Mendelssohn  ; 
the  Halleli^ah  chorus  from  Beethoven's  Mount  of 
Olives,  and  Mendelssohn's  Concerto  in  G  minor, 
played  by  Mr.  Thunder  and  the  orchestra,  comprise 
the  programme. 
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Vocal,  with  Fiano  Accompaniment. 

Here's  a  health  to  King  Charles.     S'g  and  Cho. 

F.  Boot.  35 
The  combat  approaches.  Song.  L.  W.  Wlteder.  60 
There  is  a  pair  of  little  hands.  Song.  Keller.  SO 
The  forgotten  song.  W.  Ketchum.  30 

Central  Park  skating  glee.  "  30 

O  Mary  dear,  I  love  thee  still.  "  30 

She  is  so  dear  to  me.  "  30 

My  love  and  I.    Ballad.  L.  Behrens.  50 

Songs  and  choruses  whose  titles  alone  wonld  recom- 
mend them.     Good  words  to  appropriate  music. 
Advance  in  maiden  beauty.     (Nous  amenoes.) 

"Grand  Duchess."  30 
Discipline,  'tis  my  pride.  (PifiF,  paf,  ponff !)  "        30 
The  first  is  a  charming  wedding  march  and  chorus, 
and  is  commended  to  those  who  are  about  "to   take 
the  (bridal)  veil."'    The  second  is  capital,  and  highly 
comic. 
Pretty  little  Sarah.  For  guitar  by  Haydn.  35 

The  birds  will  come  again.        "  "        40 

Robin  Bedbreast.  "  "        60 

Favorites,  well  arranged.' 
Abide  with  me.     Sacred  song.  Rimbault.  SO 

Nearer  to  thee.  "  77.  Barton.  30 

Angel's  voice.  "  Hon.  Mrs.  Norton.  30 

Great  and  Marvellous.     Chorus.  Mers.  1 .00- 

Three  fine  sacred  songs,  and  a  6-part  choras  or  sex- 
tet.   All  worthy  additions  to  sacred  music  literature. 
I'se  a  travolin'  to  the  grave.     Southern  melody. 

Stocckle.  3 
Will  do  for  a  sacred  ^'colored"  song. 

My  own.     Song.  Perring.  40 

Robin's  song.  G.  B.  Allen.  30 

All  alsng  the  valley.     Song.  Claribel.  30 

Maiden's  lament.  "  A.  P.  H.  40 

Specimens  of  able  compositions  and  melodies. 
Shall  I  ever  get  married  ?  Song.  G.  D.  Spaulding.  30 
Single  gentlemen,  how  do  you  do  ?      "        "        30 

Sung  "with  applause'' at  the   "bell-ringera"  con- 
cert.   Very  piquant  comic  songs. 
Gentle  Amy  Lee.     Song  and  Cho.    A.  B.  Hoag.  30 

Good  "song  for  the  people." 

Instrumental. 

Potpouri.    Romeo  and  Juliet.  Cramer.  75 

Romeo  and  Juliette.     Repertoire.  Beyer.  40 

"  "        Bouquet  of  Melodies.     "         75 

Players  will  do  well  to  get  acquainted  with  the  airs 
of  this  opera,  which  bids  fair  to  have  a  great  popular- 
ity. 
Swiss  dance  for  piano.  Gretscher.  30 

Leap  year  Quickstep.     "Crystal  gems."    Kinhel.  30 
Charming  Schottisch.  "         "  "        30 

Silver  star  Quickstep.  "         "  "        so 

Easy  pieces,  and  the"Gems"  are  unusually  good  for 
learners. 
Serenade  Nocturne.  C.  W.  Marston.  50 

Charme  de  Salon.     Caprice.  Leyhach.  50 

Queen  of  the  Fairies.     Fant.  Bril.  Mack.  50 

Three  taking  pieces,  the  last  with  a  handsome  title. 
Orange  blossom.    Redowa.  Made.  40 

Spirit  of  Air.    Polka.  "        40 

Sweet  music,  tastefully  illustrated. 
Clare  Waltzes.  Von  Olken.  75 

Delta  Upsilou  Galop.  J.  S.  Knight.  40 

Stirring  music  for  dancers,  the  last  especially  in- 
tended for  collegians  and  their  fair  tiriends. 


Music  DT Mail. — Music  is  sent  by  mail,  the  expense  being 
two  cents  for  eveiy  four  ounces,  or  fraction  thereof,  (about 
one  cent  for  an  ordinary  piece  of  music).  Persons  at  a 
distance  will  find  the  conveyance  a  saving  of  time  and 
expense  in  obUiining  supplies  Books  can  also  be  sent  at 
double  these  rates. 
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A  "Kapellmeister"  of  the  Seventeenth  Cen- 
tury.* 

It  is  not  very  often  that  we  meet  with  a  Ka- 
pellmeister, or  conductor,  who  is  all  that  he  ought 
to  be  ;  that  is  to  say,  who  does  not  care  merely 
about  properly  filling  his  position,  and  performia<; 
punctually  and  conscientiously  what  is  required 
of  him,  but  is  equally  anxious  for  his  subordi- 
nates; a  prince  on  a  small-scale,  who  takes  a 
greater  interest  in  the  weal  or  woe  of  his  subjects 
than  in  his  own.  A  nature  of  this  kind  is  most 
plainly  shown  at  a  period  when  men  are  grasped 
by  the  powerful  hand  ot  harsh  misfortune,  when 
want  and  misery  reign  supreme,  and  all  the  bonds 
of  society  appear  about  to  be  burst  asunder. 
Such  a  period,  and  such  a  model  man  in  it,  are 
without  doubt  the  period  of  the  Thirty  Years' 
War,  and  the  Kapellmeister,  Heinrich  Schiitz. 
How  he  received  his  musical  education  in  Venice; 
how  he  was  entrusted  by  Fate  with  the  musical- 
ly-historical, or,  rather,  intellectually-historical 
task  of  transporting  into  Germany  the  new  era 
just  commenced  in  Italy,  of  bringing  about  an  al- 
liance between  Italian  and  German  art,  of  be- 
coming the  leading  supporter  and  introducer  of 
pleasing  forms  of  Italian  free  art  as  opposed  to 
strict,  scholastic  music — all  this  has  been  suffi- 
ciently discussed  and  appreciated  on  other  occa- 
sions. We  here  want  to  contemplate  the  most 
important  luminary  in  the  then  musical  firma- 
ment of  Germany  when  actively  employed  in  his 
capacity  of  Kapelhieister ;  to  record  his  ever 
willing  and  ever  joyous  self-sacrificing  efforts  for 
the  members  of  the  establishment  under  his 
charge. 

The  "chapel"  at  Dresden,  where  Schiitz  was 
engaged  from  the  year  1617,  may  be  looked  upon 
as  a  model  establishment  for  the  period.  As  ear- 
ly as  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, we  find,  at  the  Electoral  Court  in  the  above 
capital,  a  complete  chapel,  which,  under  the 
name  of  the  "Cantorei"  (chantry)  required  for 
its  support  a  considerable  sum  for  those  days 
(about  3,000  florins).  It  consisted  of  fourteen 
singers  and  nine  instrumentalists.  At  its  head 
was  a  conductor  or  chapelmaster  (Michael  Rog- 
er), a  vice-conductor,  who  was,  also,  Court-Can- 
tor, and  a  preceptor  (Andreas  Petermann)  for 
the  singing  boys.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  con- 
stitution of  the  establishment  that  singing  was 
greatly  predominant,  while  instrumental  music 
was  only  an  unimportant  department,  still  in  the 
first  stages  of  its  development ;  what  the  Elector 
demanded  above  all  things  from  his  chapel  was 
church  singing,  choral  and  solo.  On  this  ac- 
count, the  members  of  the  chapel  were  usually 
formed  in  the  chapel  itself,  or,  at  any  rate,  they 
laid  there  the  foundations  on  which,  thanks  to 
travelHng,  they  might  subsequently  build.  Chap- 
el-boys and  table-boys,  as  they  were  termed, 
used  to  be  confided  to  the  care  of  the  conductor 
and  of  the  eldest  members  of  the  chapel,  in  whose 
families  and  under  whose  superintendence  they 
lived  entirely,  the  conductor  and  members  of  the 
chapel  being  responsible  for  the  boys'  education, 
especially  in  a  musical  sense.  For  this  they  re- 
ceived rations,  besides  an  extra  salary  of  25  flor- 
ins for  private  -instruction  in  singing.  Singing 
was  the  principal  consideration,  and  it  was  solely 
an  aptitude  for  singing  which  generally  regulated 
the  admission  of  a  candidate  into  the  chapel.  If 
one  of  the  boys,  however,  was  to  learn  a"  special 
instrument  as  well,  his  master  was  paid  extra. 
This  was,  however,  an  unusual  case,  for,  as  a 
rule,  the  chapel  and  table  boys  were  the  sopra- 
nos and  altists  at  the  musical  performances,  and 
thus  constituted  the  lowest  degree  in  the  musical 
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corporation.  Castrates  were  not  then  known  in 
Germany  ;  it  was  not  till  nearly  the  end  of  the 
Thirty  Years'  War  that  they  first  appeared  on 
this  side  the  Alps.  When  the  boys'  voices  broke, 
and  the  boys  could  no  longer  be  employed  for  the 
above  purpose  in  the  chapel,  they  learned  some 
instrument,  if  they  possessed  the  necessary  natu- 
ral talent.  The  most  skilful  among  them  were 
then  generally  allowed  a  certain  sum  to  proceed 
to  Italy,  at  that  time  the  high  school  of  music,  in 
order  to  perfect  themselves  on  the  violin,  theorbo, 
cither,  etc.,  educate  themselves  thoroughly,  and, 
on  their  return,  become  the  leading  instrumen- 
talists in  the  chapel. 

Every  person  who,  in  those  days,  seriously  en- 
tertained the  intention  of  devoting  himself  to  art 
made  his  pilgrimage  to  Italy.  Any  one  who  had 
failed  to  go  through  his  studies  there  was  not  re- 
garded as  properly  qualified,  or  able  to  do  any- 
thing really  good.  This  was  not  mere  prejudice, 
for  it  was  in  Italy  that  Palestrina,  Gabrieli,  and 
others  had  delivered  music  from  the  fetters  ot 
Netherlandish  counterpoint,  which  threatened  to 
crush  it  completely  ;  it  was  there  that  the  above 
masters  founded  those  celebrated  schools  for  com- 
posers which  continued  to  flourish  for  centuries, 
and  everyone  endeavored  to  draw  from  these 
springs.  Like  others,  Heinrich  Schiitz  received 
his  education  in  Italy,  having  studied  in  the  Ve- 
netian school  under  Giovanni  Gabrieli.  There 
being  no  other  course  open  for  him,  in  the  year 
1589,  when  he  was  thirteen,  he  entered  as  chap- 
el-boy the  chapel  of  the  Landgrave  Moritz  of 
Hesse,  and,  though  his  parents  had  determined 
he  should  receive  a  learned  education,  and  he 
had  gone  in  consequence  to  the  university  of 
Marburg,  he  was  gained  over  by  the  Landgrave 
for  music  exclusively.  This  art-loving  prince, 
well  capable  of  appreciating  the  boy's  great  tal- 
ent, offered  Heinrich  a  yearly  stipend  of  two 
hundred  thalers  if  he  would  go  to  Italy,  and 
study  in  one  of  the  celebrated  schools  there. 
Schiitz  accepted  the  offer,  and,  in  1609,  went  to 
Venice,  to  become  a  pupil  of  Giovanni  Gabrieli. 
What  good  use  he  made  of  his  time  is  proved  by 
the  fact  that,  at  the  expiration  of  three  years 
only,  he  was  able  to  send  h's  noble  patron  a  book 
of  five-part  madrigals  "with  the  especial  praise  of 
the  leading  musici  in  Venice"  ("mil!  sonderharem 
Lobe  der  fUrnembsten  hnusicorum'  zu  Venedig"). 
His  venerable  teacher  died  soon  afterwards,  and 
Schiitz  returned,  in  consequence,  to  Germany  in 
1613,  with  the  intention  of  studying  in  secret 
several  years  longer,  in  order  then  to  be  able  to 
come  out  at  once  with  some  work  of  importance. 
His  parents  and  relatives,  however,  would  on  no 
account  hear  of  his  making  music  a  "profession." 
They  urged  him  to  re-enter  the  learned  career 
he  had  abandoned,  and  by  so  doing  obtain  some 
appointment  in  keeping  with  his  merits.  In  a 
letter  which  he  afterwards  wrote,  and  in  which 
he  recorded  the  events  of  his  youth,  he  says  of 
himself:  "But  God  the  Almighty,  who,  without 
a  doubt,  had  set  me  aside  from  my  mother's 
womb  for  the  profession  of  music,  ordained  that 
anno  1614  I  should  be  summoned  hither  to  Dres- 
den, to  attend  the  approaching  christening  of 
Duke  Augustus,  and,  after  the  specimen  I  gave, 
the  directory  of  the  Elector's  music  was  most 
graciously  offered  me  in  his  name.  My  parents 
and  relatives  probably  perceived  with  me  the 
immovable  will  of  God  at  work,  and  so  set  a  goal 
to  my  wandering  thoughts." 

But  the  reader  must  not  imagine  that  the  mat- 
ter was  arranged  so  speedily  and  simply  as  is  re- 
corded in  the  words  just  quoted.  Musicians  in 
those  days  could  by  no  means  boast  of  so  respect- 
ed and  favored  a  social  position  that  such  an  ap- 
pointment should  be  conferred  as  a  matter  of 
course.     We  know,  from  the  case  of  young  Mo- 


zart at  a  much  later  period  in  Salzburg,  what 
treatment  was  considered  at  Courts  proper  for 
musicians,  though  Mozart's  case  was  certainly  a 
dishonorable  exception.  Schiitz  certainly  went 
to  Dresden,  in  1614,  to  attend  the  christening 
festivities  to  which  he  alludes,  but  the  thoroughly 
educated  Hessian  Court  Organist  had,  so  to 
speak,  been  merely  sent  as  a  loan  by  the  Land- 
grave Moritz  to  his  Electoral  cousin.  Johann 
Georg  I,  Elector  since  June,  1611,  held  the  very 
promising  musician  fast,  thanked  his  Landgraviah 
cousin  very  heartily  in  April,  1615,  for  giving  his 
organist  up  to  him,  and  added :  "We  entreat 
you  to  do  us  the  favor  of  graciously  allowing 
Schiitz  to  remain  here  a  year  or  so,  until  we  get 
those  persons  whom  we  have  sent  to  Italy  and 
elsewhere  for  the  purpose  of  learning  this  art." 
Being  compelled  to  do  so,  the  Landgrave  grant- 
ed Schiitz  two  years'  leave  of  absence,  but  asked 
for  him  back  before  the  time  had  expired.  The 
long  and  short  of  the  matter  was,  however,  that 
Schiitz  could  not  be  spared  from  Dresden. 
Though  this  and  that  member  of  the  chapel  who 
had  been  sent  to  travel  might  have  returned  from 
Italy  as  a  skilful  instrumentalist,  Schiitz  towered 
so  high  above  them  all  that  such  a  tribute  as  the 
following  was  paid  him  :  "If  the  music  in  the 
church  and  before  the  table  is  to  be  continued  in 
the  same  style  as  hitherto,  it  is  impossible  to  give 
up  such  a  man,  who  is  equally  skilled  in  composi- 
tion, in  the  use  of  instruments,  and  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  concert,  in  all  which  the  wr  - 
ter  knows  no  one  superior  to  the  above  Schiitz, 
who  has  already  shown,  to  his  especial  credit,  be- 
fore his  Electoral  Highness  what  he  is  capable  of 
doing."  At  length  the  Landgrave  made  a  friend- 
ly and  neighborly  offer  to  share  Schiitz,  who,  he 
proposed,  should  act  as  chapelmaster  at  the  Elec- 
toral Court  at  Dresden,  but  at  the  same  time, 
retain  his  old  place  and  duties  at  the  Margrave's 
Court  in  Cassel,  so  that  the  Margrave  also,  might 
enjoy  the  musician's  art  on  fitting  occasions.  Now 
Johann  Georg  was  by  no  means  a  man  calculated 
to  bear  up  against  the  serious  events  of  later 
times,  but,  as  regards  his  personal  requirements, 
and  especially  his  musical  pleasures,  he  was  very 
stubborn,  and  not  to  be  dissuaded  from  a  resolve 
once  taken.  By  dint  of  all  kinds  of  argument 
and  persuasion  he  at  length  succeeded  in  moving 
the  Landgrave  Moritz  to  cede  him  the  musician 
altogether. 

For  fifty-five  years  was  Heinrich  Schiitz  the 
Saxon  Elector's  chapelmaster,  attending  with  in- 
defatigable care  to  the  duties^  of  the  office  "as 
the  very  best  German  composer  and  most  admir- 
able chapelmaster." 

There  now  came  ten  years  of  the  most  compre- 
hensive exertions  on  the  part  of  the  chapelmas- 
ter, theii  thirty-two,  but  in  that  time  he  succeed- 
ed in  rendering  the  Dresden  chapel  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  of  the  age.  It  was  increased  to 
thirty-two  members,  the  greater  number  of  whom 
had  been  educated  under  his  direction  at  Dres- 
den, or  at  places  which  they  had  visited  on  their 
travels,  while  some  had  been  sent  for  direct  from 
Italy.  After  1620,  it  became  more  and  more  the 
custom  at  the  Courts  of  Germany  to  entice  these 
singing  birds,  and  give  them  salaries  which  for 
that  time  were  enormous.  Of  course  the  singers 
augmented  their  pretensions  in  proportion,  the 
more  so  when  they  perceived  that  regular  jeal- 
ousy and  enmity  were  caused  between  different 
courts  on  their  account. 

The  simple  arrangements  of  the  Electoral 
chapel  at  Dresden  did  not  permit  such  extrava- 
gance. Despite  the  high  position  to  which  Schiitz 
had  raised  his  corpus  musicorum,  as  he  was  fond 
of  calling  his  chapel,  the  original  expenditure  of 
3,000  florins  had  remained  comparatively  the 
same.     The  ordinary  members  had   a  salary   of 
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from  150  to  200  florins  each;  the  vioe-clmpelmas- 
ter  reoeiveil  350  florins,  and  the  chapeimaster 
400,  to  which  sundry  additions  were  made  in  tlie 
shape  of  a  tankard  of  wine,  a  load  or  two  of 
wood,  a  court-coat  now  and  tlien,  a  sum  of  mon- 
ey for  special  lessons,  etc.  In  return  for  his  ser- 
vices, Schiitz  was  enabled  to  fulfil  his  long  clier- 
ished  and  fond  wish  of  making  another  journey 
to  Italy.  ^Vhat,  perhaps,  contributed  most  to 
this  result  was  that  in  the  year  1627  he  gave  the 
most  brilliant  proof  of  his  great  talent  and  thor- 
oughly solid  education.  This  was  neither  more 
nor  less  than  the  composition  of  the  opera  of 
Daphne,  the  first  German  opera  ever  u'rlUen.  Tl'.e 
text  was  translated  into  (lerman,  from  the  Ital- 
ian of  Ranuccini,  by  Martin  Opitz,  the  head  of 
the  first  Silesian  school  of  poets,  and  Heinricli 
Sehiitz  set  it  to  music.  The  opera  was  produced 
at  the  festivities  got  up  in  honor  of  the  marriage 
of  the  Sa.xon  Princess  Sophia  Eleonora  with  the 
Landgrave  George  of  Hesse.  Uiduckily,  none 
of  the  music  has  been  preserved.  It  perished 
probably  in  the  great  Dresden  fire,  1760,  during 
the  Seven  Years'  War.  The  text,  however,  still 
remains.  How  immense  a  sensation  was  excited 
by  this  first  opera  is  evident  from  the  fact  that, 
despite  the  unfavorable  state  of  things  at  the 
time,  all  the  more  important  towns  competed 
with  each  other  in  appropriating  this  new  branch 
of  art. 

(To  be  continued.) 


A  Contribution  to  the  History  of  Oratorio. 

BY    EMIL   NAUM.\NN.* 

We  remarked  on  a  former  occasion  how  strong- 
ly developed,  nay,  perhaps  more  strongly  devel- 
oped than  any  where  else,  sacred  plays  appear  to 
have  been  in  the  heart  of  Germany,  in  Bautzen, 
Dresden,  Meissen,  Zerbs,  Torgau,  Leipsic,  and 
Eisenach.  Now  if  we  recollect  that  all  these 
towns  are  situated  in  Thuringiaand  Saxony,  that 
the  roots  of  Protestantism  are  to  be  sought  more 
especially  in  these  two  German  provinces,  and 
that,  furthermore,  Mysteries  were  _first  represent- 
ed there  in  the  German  language,  that  is  in  the 
most  popular  manner,  we  shall  instantly  be  struck 
by  their  intimate  connection  with  the  spirit  out 
of  which  the  Reformation  grew.  From  this  point 
of  view,  the  Eisenach  Mystery,  already  mention- 
ed, of  the  Wise  and  Foolish  Virgins,  becomes 
peculiarly  significant  and  prophetic.  We  find  it 
represented,  as  early  as  in  the  14th  century,  by 
the  same  monastic  order  to  which  Martin  Luther 
was  destined  subsequently  to  belong,  at  the  foot 
of  the  Wartburg,  which,  by  the  residence  of  the 
great  Reformer  there,  was  to  become  a  watch- 
tower  of  the  mind,*  only  a  few  hours'  journey 
from  Mora,  the  Thuringian  village  where  Luther 
first  saw  the  light  of  day,  and  at  Eisenach,  the 
town  which  save  birth  to  Sebastian  Bach,  the 
master  who  lent  its  purest  and  most  sublime  ex- 
pression to  the  specifically  protestant  spirit  in 
church-music,  and  consequently  in  oratorio. — The 
tendency  of  this  same  old  sacred  play  stands  forth 
in  still  more  wonderful  and  presageful  connection 
with  Protestantism  and  Protestant  art. — Through- 
out the  rest  of  the  world,  the  intercession  of  the 
Saints  and  of  the  Virgin  Mary  was  considered  in 
the  14th  century  capable  of  releasing  from  sin 
and  guilt.  The  Augustine  monks  of  Eisenach 
were  the  first  who  dared  to  preach  a  ngw  belief 
When  the  moment  has  arrived  in  this  old  play 
for  the  heavenly  Bridegroom  to  approach,  and 
the  foolish  virgins,  who  have  sunk  to  sleep  in  the 
midst  of  a  revel,  to  become  aware,  too  late  and 
full  of  dismay,  that  their  lamps  are  forever  extin- 
guished, they  call  on  all  the  Saints  to  intercede 
for  them.  An  avenging  Angel  orders  them  back. 
The  cry  of  woe,  now  louder  than  before,  of  these 
ainners,  who  perceive  the  jaws  of  Hell  already 
opening,  finds  its  way  to  Mary,  the  mother  of 
God.  She  essperienees  a  feeling  of  indescribable 
pity,  and  begs  for  pardon  for  the  mourning  crea- 
tures of  her  divine  Son,  who  now  appears?  But 
even  so  illustrious  an  advocate  find?  her  interces- 
gion  fruitless  ou  hearing  the  simple  words  of  the 
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Saviour,  who  says  He  has  to  fulfil  his  Father's 
will.  Mary  proceeds  to  utter  reproaches  that  the 
Lord  will  not  listen  even  to  her,  who  has  suffered 
so  much  for  Him.  Hereupon  Christ  disappears, 
and  the  Angel,  addressini;  the  Queen  of  Heaven, 
pronounces  imperiously  the  word,  "Silence  I" 

Who  will  deny  that,  in  this  disappearance  of 
the  Saints  and  even  of  the  blessed  Virgin  before 
the  form  of  the  Saviour  coming  forward  so  .'!uh- 
limi'lynnd  grandly,  and  centering  all  importance 
in  Himself,  the  spirit  of  the  Reformation,  like  the 
first  blush  of  morning,  is  already  announced  ! 
We  must  be  the  more  forcibly  convinced  of  this 
by  the  fact  that  it  was  precisely  the  day  for  the 
performance  of  this  sacred  play,  representing  all 
power  of  remission  in  its  nothingness,  as  well  as 
convinced  of  the  tremendous  influence  it  exerted 
upon  those  living  at  the  time.  It  is  historically 
attested  that  Friedrich  of  the  bitten  Cheek  died 
in  consequence  of  tlie  performance  of  this  mys- 
tery. The  vain  appeal  to  the  intercession  of  the 
Saints  and  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  at  variance  with 
the  popular  belief,  wrought  so  strongly  upon  the 
Margrave,  whose  conscience  probably  sometimes 
proved  a  heavy  burden  for  him  when  he  thought 
of  his  father;'T.hat,  interrupting  the  actors,  he 
called  out :  By  what  means  are  grace  and  fnr- 
giveness  of  .sins  to  be  obtained,  if  the  intercession 
of  the  holy  Virgin  is  of  no  avail."  A  fit  of  apo- 
plexy, caused  by  the  mental  shock  he  had  sus- 
tained, threw  him  on  a  bed  of  sickness,  which  he 
never  left  to  his  dying  dav,  the  16th  November, 
1324. 

It  was  but  natural  that,  with  such  a  tendency 
of  the  sacred  plays  in  central  Germany,  church- 
music,  and  oratorio  particularly,  when  the  Refor- 
mation took  up  both,  should  be  developed  in  a 
closer  connection  with  the  Mysteries,  than  was 
the  case  in  the  Netherlands.  In  music,  as  in  the 
old  Thuringian  play,  Christ,  and  redemption 
through  His  death  to  the  exclusion  of  all  inter- 
cession, and  hence,  above  aught  else,  the  history 
of  the  /-"astion,  became  the  central  point  of  repre- 
sentation and  of  the  increased  depth  of  musical 
expression.  It  is,  therefore,  natural  that  we 
should  find  as  early  as  the  time  of  Luther,  and 
caused  partly  by  the  powerful  impulse  emanating 
from  him,  examples  of  Passion  music  in  Germany. 
The  first  of  these  compositions,  which  bore  the 
name  of  "Passions,"  we  meet  with  in  the  works 
of  the  German  masters,  Johannes  Galiculus,  born 
near  Leipsic,  in  1475,  and  Heinrich  Isaak,  born 
probably  in  the  Fuldau  district,  about  1480.  We 
find  them  further  in  the  works  of  Isaak's  pupil, 
Ludwig  Senffl,  of  Basle,  whom  Luther  so  admir- 
ed, a  composer  who  was  born  in  1490  and  died 
in  1560,  as  well  as  in  those  of  Luther's  intimate 
friend,  Johannes  Walther,  who  was  born  at  Tor- 
gau, in  1490,  and  died  in  1555.  All  the  Passions 
of  these  masters,  as  likewise  those  of  their  con- 
temporaries, Cellarius,  Eckel,  and  Lemblin,  have 
Latin  texts.  We  find,  too,  in  these  authors,  as 
we  do,  also,  in  Hobreoht  and  Berehem  in  the 
Netherlands,  an  almost  invariably  four-part  and, 
therefore,  more  lyrical  treatment  of  their  subject, 
which  even  now  properly  demanded  a  more 
marked  epico-musical  construction.  It  is  the 
"Moralities"  or  comedies  of  the  students  and  the 
schools,  works  immediately  springing  from  the 
My3tiM-ies,  and,  to  a  certain  degree,  presented  to 
us  merely  as  a  translation  of  the  latter  into  the 
spirit  of  the  period  that  had  just  dawned,  which 
first  bear  a  really  epico-musical  stamp.  Interest- 
ing in  this  liffht  is  The  new,hU]hly  excellent,  and 
thnroiirihly  Christian  Cnmedia  of  the  Stale  of 
Things  in  Heaven  and  Hell,  by  Andreas  Hart- 
mann.  Theologian  and  Majister  of  Philosophy, 
which  was  performed  at  Torgau  in  1599.  We 
are  distinctly  informed  that,  after  the  Prologue, 
a  "common  Musica  or  playing  of  the  Town-pi- 
pers" opened  the  piece.  As  the  personages  are 
distributed  in  choruses,  it  is  very  probable  that 
the  spoken  dialogue  was  interrupted  by  choral- 
songs.*  Belonging  to  the  same  category  are, 
also,  the  sacred  comedy  of  Esther  (1604),  and 
that  oi  Joseph  (1612),  both  due  to  the  Theologian 
Andreas  Cotta,  who  was  rewarded  for  them  by 
the  living  of  Hartha. 

While  the  above  efforts  were  being  made  in 
the  way  of  a  popular  representation  of  sacred  or 


Biblical  subjects,  J.  von  Burck,  or  Burpk,  born 
in  IMagdeburg  at  the  commeni'emcnt  of  the  16th 
century,  had  in  the  domain  of  art  ■)nn<Ic  ventur- 
ed to  write  Passions  in  the  German  tongue.  The 
first  of  these  ajipeared  in  1568,  and  the  second 
in  1577.  He  was  fiillov.ed  by  Lachner  with  a 
German  Pafsinn  published  in  1504,  aiid  we  are 
thus  gradually  conducted  to  the  great  ma.'^ler, 
Heinrich  Sehiitz,  named,  in  accnrdani'e  with  the 
fashion  of  his  time,  Sngiltarius,  wno  was  Imrn  in 
1585,  in  the  Saxon  Voijlland,  and  who  died  at 
Dresilcn  in  1672.  It  is  in  his  Passions  that  we 
first  meet  with  the  arti.iti(;  forms,  which  have,  on 
the  whole,  maintained  their  ground  in  oratorio 
down  tn  the  present  day.  Sehiitz.  too — like  the 
Eisenach  Mystery  alrcaily  mentinnerl,  like  Lu- 
ther himself  and  all  that  was  closely  connecterl 
with  him.  and,  la.'Jtlv,  like  the  first  cnniposers  of 
Latin  and  German  passions  in  our  native  land — 
we  finil  aaain  in  Saxony.  For  more  than  half  a 
centiirv  he  was  Capellmeixter,  at  Dresden,  of  the 
Saxon  Elector.  If  we  remember,  in  conne<'lion 
with  this  fact,  that  the  gi-eatest  number  of  the 
most  important  Moralities  and  Students'  Come- 
dies produced  during  the  period  of  the  Reforma- 
tion liclonaed  to  S:\xonv,  Thnringia,  and  the 
parts  imrnediatelv  adjacent,  we  .shall  once  more 
feel  convinced  that  tlie  fnciif  of  Proleslanlism  ■was 
likewise  the  centre  of  Protestant  inusical  art.  and 
it  was  on  this  account  that  oratorio,  also,  as  a  half 
Protestant  art-product,  dei-ived  from  these  prov- 
inces the  most  powerful  incentives  to  further  de- 
velopment. 

But  other  influences,  besides  Protestant  influ- 
ences, had  worked  upon  a  master  like  Schritz, 
before  he  was  capable  of  presenting  the  world 
with  productions  so  full  of  thoroughly  epic,  and, 
within  the  limits  of  the  Epos,  dramatic  life  as  his 
Passions.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  we  said 
Oratorio  was  only  half  the  child  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. 

To  show  that  other  factors  co-operated  in  its 
creation  we  must  once  more  go  back  a  step. 

*  This  piece,  of  which  unfortun:iteIy  we  h.aTP  rot  a  copy, 
wag  published  in  1600  by  the  .luthorat  Magdeburg  and  dedi- 
cated to  the  Council  of  that  town. 

(To  be  continued). 

Kleptomaniaeal  Choir  Boys. 

(From  the  liOndon  Orchestra.) 

During:  the  last  two  weeks  the  acumen  of  Mr.  Elli- 
ott, the  Lambeth  police  masristrate,  has  heen  tasked 
in  the  attempt  to  nni-avel  the  mysteries  of  a  singular 
ahstrnction  of  property  from  various  stalls  in  tlie 
Crystal  Palace.  For  .some  time  past  the  stall-hold- 
ers Iti  this  splenilid  siihurban  liaza;ir  had  missed  a 
number  of  articles,  and  the  officinls  of  the  Palace 
Coin].>any  had  commnnicated  with  tljc  nnthorities  at 
the  Lambeth  office  the  fact  tliat  roliherius  liad  of  late 
become  vei'v  numerons,  and  that  in  every  case  of  sus- 
picion the  alleged  dclinrpient  woulil  he  treated  with 
such  fare  as  the  letter  of  the  law  wonM  authorize.  Ou 
the  afternoon  of  Monday,  the  4th  iiist.,  tlie  young 
persons  at  the  stalls  of  the  opticians,  perfumers,  cut- 
lers, and  the  other  depots  for  the  sale  of  articles  of 
virtii  and  fancy,  were  put  into  a  state  of  eomtnniion 
hy  discovcrin;^  that  a  raid  had  heen  inniie  upon  their 
properties  :  and  suspicion  fallmix  iifum  some  hoys 
who  were  loitcinnt;  aliout,  ft  watch  was  at  once  set 
upnn  them,  and  in  n  short  time  that  was  seen  wjiich 
fully  justified  the  apprehen-inn  of  two  lads  named 
Greenwood  and  Ilia:<:s.  Grconwocid,  it  appeared, 
was  a  clioir-hoy  of  some  years*  standinirin  All  Saints 
Church,  Nottinix  Hill,  and  obtained  .''oine  sort  of  cel- 
ebrity hy  his  solo  .siuij^inir  in  tliat  clinrch.  Both  he 
and  lliggs  were  of  the  elioir  school  attached  to  the 
church,  and  on  their  appearance  befoi-e  the  magis- 
trate they  were  charged  "with  stealing  an  opera- 
glass,  a  microscope,  a  telescope,  a  globe,  bottles  of 
perfume,  knives,  a  silver  pencil  case,  a  comb,  a  brush, 
and  other  similar  ai'ticles,  the  property  of  the  stall- 
holders in  the  Crystal  Palace."  After  the  evidence 
had  been  taken,  the  advocate  for  these  young  choris- 
ters directed  the  msgistrate's  attention  to  this  "most 
exceptional  case."  The  younger  boy  had  evidently 
acted  under  the  direction  of  Greenwood,  the  solo 
singer ;  and  Greenwood,  quite  old  enough  to  know 
right  from  wrong,  was  yet  by  bodily  affliction  inca- 
pacitated from  taking  advantage  of  this  knowledge. 
It  appeared  that  when  Greenwood  saw  anything  that 
it  would  please  him  to  possess,  he  immediately  suf- 
fered from  a  jactitation  of  the  heart  j  his  pulse  be- 
came quick  and  jerking;  and   it   would    seem    that 
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these  symptoms  iiro  niie  of  tlie  curliest  indicntions  <if 
what,  in  niedirnl  i-.onici'c.hmire,  is  knnwn  lis  "Ini'ii- 
liation  of  insiuiiiy."  'I'lie  fii>f  ilistiirhanre  (if  intel- 
lect is,  it  is  s:\iil,  iihviiys  accomnnnieil  liy  ii  perversion 
of  moral  hiihits  A  chiinpe  in  the  hody  tiikcs  place, 
there  is  (rreut  irriintinn  of  the  nerves  of  sensation,  nml 
there  is  much  iii(1:unmatory  action  in  the  tips  of  the 
(inijers.  The  patient  who  suffers  under  this  triple 
irnschief.  of  aherration  of  the  nioral  sen'^c,  a  jactita- 
tion of  the  heart,  and  hiph  irritation  of  the  digital 
nerves,  ia  in  a  state  approaehincf  either  jv/rnwania  or 
Uepfomaiiiti.  Pyroinania  is  that  species  of  dentented- 
nesfi  which  urges  its  victim  to  acts  of  incendiarism. 
John  Martin  set  York  Minster  in  llames  ;  he  was  a 
pyroinatiiac.  There  have  hcen  two  elnirciies  lattdy 
hnrned  down  i?i  Nottitif;  Hill,  .nnd  those  burnings 
have  heen  attrihnted  to  jivromaniacs.  The  lawyers 
for  the  young  alleged  ctdprits  never  for  a  moment  in- 
sinuated that  Greenwood,  his  unfortunate  patient  atid 
client,  snffered  under  any  hallucination  for  setting 
churches  oti  fire.  All  that  lie  maintained  was  that 
poor  Greenwood,  like  Oscar  the  King  of  Sweden, 
and  the  celebrated  countess  at  Frankfort,  and  the  no 
less  distingui>hed  countess  in  Kncland,  was  a  klepto- 
maniac, a  miseral)Ie  victim  of  hvperphrenie  Kvery- 
body  knows  that  the  will  alone  conslittites  sin  ;  and 
the  head  hoy  at  Nottinir  Hill  Church  suffered  under 
an  absolute  want  of  control  of  the  will  with  regard 
to  the  property  of  others  for  which  be  bad  a  lonjiing. 
The  disease  belongs  to  one  of  tlio  mysteries  of  the 
inner  mental  life;  and  whether  i's  beginning  be  sub- 
jective or  objective,  whether  its  origin  was  centrifu- 
cral  or  centripetal,  doctors  have  not  yet  determined. 
As  the  dipsomaniac  must  drink,  the  monomaniac 
must  prate,  the  pyromaniac  must  fire,  so  the  klepto- 
maniac must  steal.  But  as  the  pilferine  was  insane, 
it  was  only  dangerous  to  the  owners  of  the  tempting 
property.  Persons  suffering  under  this  cacodemo- 
niacal  titillation  of  the  tentacles  could  never  be 
charged  with  petty  larceny,  for  taking  other  people's 
property  was  simply  the  natural  medicine  of  patients 
of  this  sort:  such  possession  subdued  the  inflamma- 
tion, quieted  the  heart,  and  soothed  the  nerves  of  the 
fingers. 

In  support  of  this  theory  of  kleptomania  was  called 
the  curate  of  the  parish,  who  deposed  that  Green- 
wood was  a  good  boy,  and  had  carried  off  a  prize, 
but  being  subject  to  epileptic  fits,  he  could  never  keep 
his  hands  quiet,  either  at  home,  in  church,  or  at 
school ;  and  that  without  thinking  ho  was  dolus 
wrong  he  would  take  any  article,  whether  in  tlie  sight 
of  a  constable  or  not."  The  defence  now  became 
double,  for  epilepsy  is  not  kleptomania.  Epdepsy  is 
a  choking  fit,  a  laryngismal  spasm,  accompanied 
with  a  screech  so  dismally  inclancholv  that  it  scares 
dogs  awav,  and  so  affects'parrots  that  tbev  drop  oflF 
their  perch.  True  it  is  that  this  disease  often  termi 
nates  in  idiotcy,  hut  the  boy  Greenwood  bad  not  ar- 
rived at  this  point :  he  never  jumped  up  to  read  the 
lessons,  or  got  into  the  pulpit  to  preach  the  sermon, 
or  seized  an  oflfertory  bag  ;  all  that  could  be  saiil  for 
or  against  him  was  the  fact  of  his  being  a  simple 
kleptomaniac.  He  could  gain  prizes,  learn  his  solos, 
sing  them,  and  sing  the  right  ones  ;  ho  bad  a  clear 
perception  of  riLdit  and  wrono;  in  bis  sinffinj:,  and 
there  was  no  aberration  with  him  of  the  artistic  sense, 
whatever  there  might  be  with  re^'ard  to  tho  moral. 
Besides,  his  case  as  a  kleptomaniac  is  not  at  all  an 
aggravated  one.  The  disease  in  its  most  formidable 
shape  will  not  permit  tho  patient  to  cat  anythinc  that 
he  has  not  first  stolen.  Greenwood  would  eat  a  din- 
ner bought  for  him,  just  as  be  would  sing  his  solo  or 
chant  his  psalm.  It  appeared  from  evidence  that  is 
described  as  "voluminous"  that  the  carpenter's  son 
,  was  well  known  as  a  kleptomaniac.  Bnt  is  there  no 
remedy  for  this  disease  1  Is  it  altogether  incurable  ? 
Is  restoration  of  the  moral  sense  impossible  in  these 
cases  ?  Was  nothing  done  on  the  part  of  the  author- 
ities of  All  Saints,  Netting  Hill,  to  alleviate  these 
digital  irritations  ?  Greenwood  has,  it  is  said,  a  line 
voice  and  a  fair  reputation  as  a  chorister.  Choris- 
ters are  in  demand,  and  a  boy  of  his-  natural  and  ac- 
quired endowments  is  worth  at  least  fifteen  shillings 
a  Sunday.  The  solo  boys  well  know  this  ;  they 
know  that  the  thronged  nave  and  aisles  of  the 
churches  is  the  consequence  of  their  singing,  and  that 
it  is  neither  the  prayers  nor  the  sermon  that  brings 
together  these  crowds. 

What  if  Greenwood  never  received  a  farthing  for 
his  singing,  and  the  only  return  that  he  had  for  all 
his  work  was  some  instruction  in  the  three  R.'s  1  A 
small  weekly  salary,  given  as  "medicine  in  sickness," 
accompanied  by  exercises  in  the  Catechism,  might 
possibly  tend  to  arrest  the  progress  of  his  disorder. 
Possession  of  fancy  articles  honestly  acquired,  the 
fruit  of  his  own  labor,  might  give  rise  to  a  clearer 
notion  of  moral  sense  ;  and,  if  persisted  in,  tend  to  a 
perfect  convalesceace.  Choir  churches  most  com- 
monly bring  in  largo  returns,  and  yet  how  miserably 


paid  are  the  ofiicials  chiefly  cmplovcd  in  securing  this 
result  !  It  was  but  the  other  day  that  a  scene  .took 
place  between  a  bellows-blower  and  a  hirrb  official  in 
a  cburcli,  respecting  a  miserable  ]">ittance  of  .£1  a 
year,  deemed  a  full  equivalent  for  lilowing  the  ftrgan 
on  Sundays,  festivals,  rehearsals,  and  general  prac- 
tising. And  this  ill  a  church  bringing  in  a  revenue 
of  .£1700  per  annum.  Wliat  is  worse,  the  poor  bel- 
lows-blower is  rover  treated  as  a  member  of  the  wor- 
shipping congregation,  for  lie  is  put  in  a  hole  behind 
the  organ,  oftentimes  in  the  dark,  out  of  the  hearing 
of  every  part  of  the  service  except  the  booming  of  the 
pedal-pipes,  and  all  this  that  a  seat  or  two  may  not 
bo  lost  to  the  revenues  of  the  church. 

It  is  not  so  long  ago  that  Mr.  Ingham,  of  Hammer- 
smith, commilteil  a  bellows-blower  from  this  very 
All  Saints  for  three  months  for  stealing  eighteen 
pence  from  one  of  the  offertory  boxes.  What  this 
man's  salary  was  did  not  appear  in  the  newspaper  re- 
ports, but  there  was  no  defence  set  up  of  his  being  a 
kleptomaniac.  His  dementedness  consisted  in  hav- 
ing a  wife,  and  wo  know  not  bow  many  cbihlren 
struck  down  with  the  small-pox  in  the  sad  home  he 
left  for  that  time.  Possibly  a  seat  in  the  church  be- 
side his  fellow  Christi.ans,  a  course  of  catechism,  and 
pocket  money,  might  have  saved  both  the  sin  and  the 
misery. 

After  all,  kleptomaniacs  are  much  to  be  pitied,  for 
it  seems  with  the  medical  authorities  the  disease  is 
one  of  those  things  that  follow  on  to  the  third  and 
fourth  generation.  Kleptomania  is  too  often  the  re- 
sult of  hereditary  predisposition,  and  in  cases  where 
the  great-grandfather  had  been  notorious  for  uncon- 
scientious accnmulations  the  disease  has  broken  out 
with  the  great-grandson  ;  but  in  this  case  accompan- 
ied with  a  total  want  of  moral  principle.  If  tbe«e 
things  be  true,  diseases  are  great  moral  lessons,  and 
doctors  the  most  eloquent  of  preachers. 


John  Sebastian  Bach. 

{Concluding  Chapters  from  His  "Life  and  Writing.i,"  by  C. 

L.  HiLQENFELDT.) 

X. — Opinions  of  Bach's  Contemporaries. 

In  the  eyes  of  those  who  believe  that  they  mu=t 
seek  for  the  acknowledgment  of  an  artist  among  his 
contemporaries,  in  the  grant  of  splendid  honors  and 
enormous  rewards,  and  in  loud  and  general  applause. 
Bach  would  appear  to  be  every  way  neglected.  Of 
all  these  distinctions  very  little  fell  to  his  share.  But 
the  question  arises — Was  tho  style  of  his  works  such 
as  would  demand  such  acknowledgment  and  praise? 
By  no  means,  not  even  in  its  outward  aspect.  The 
scene  of  his  functions  was  the  church  and  the  school, 
both  (in  his  time,  more  than  in  the  present)  iiiacces- 
sible  to  such  rewards.  But  his  mind,  bis  wonderful 
and  universal  genius,  it  will  be  said,  did  not  receive 
the  ovation  it  merited.  This,  however,  was  not  the 
case.  If  that  which  he  created  was  not  immediately 
accepted  by  the  greater  masses,  it  is  only  in  the  com- 
mon nature  of  things — and  to  complain  is  foolish. 
Superior  genius,  in  every  range  of  the  human  mind, 
has  only  received  in  a  later  age  peifect  acknowledg- 
ment, and  there  is  no  reason  why  the  age  of  Bach 
should  have  made  an  exception. 

It  has  been  s,aid  that  this  great  musical  genius  had 
to  bo  satisfied  with  a  miserable  organist's  situation 
scarcely  bringing  him  seventy  thalers  (ten  guineas)  a 
year  ! — that  he  suffered  poverty  and  died  poor ! — 
that  ho  was  buried  at  Leipsic  nobody  knows  where  ; 
these  are  assertions  not  proved  lie  who  made  them 
first  must  have  been  a  perfect  stranger  to  the  period, 
circumstances,  and  condition  in  which  Bach  lived". 
The  statements  are  not  only  untrue  iff  themselves, 
but  the  conclusions  drawn  from  them  are  erroneous. 

Modest,  contented,  wanting  little — in  spite  of  the 
enormous  superiority  of  his  genius — Bach  lived  solely 
for  his  art,  which,  nevertlieless,  without  his  eflibrts, 
helped  him  to  distinction,  fortune,  and  honor. 
Already  in  the  eighteenth  year  he  was  "Concert 
Master"  at  the  Court  of  Weimar,  and  a  year  later 
organist  at  Arnstadt,  where  the  emoluments  were  by 
no  means  insignificant.  It  is  true  his  salary  was 
small,  but  then  ho  had  the  advantages  of  free  re- 
sidence, garden,  land,  tythes,  and  accessories  of  all 
kinds.  Bach's  fame  spread,  and  he  received  favors 
of  fortune  without  seeking  them.  When  he  took  up 
his  residence  at  Leipsic  he  was  esteemed  and  honored 
in  all  circles.  Artists  and  laymen  paid  court  to  him, 
and  princes  and  dukes  bowed  to  his  reputation. 
Even  Frederick  the  Great  honored  him  with  his 
attention  when  Bach  visited  him  at  Potsdam. 

Bach  was  at  no  period  of  his  life,  after  his  eighteenth 
year,  poor.  His  appointments  supported  him  in 
ease  and  comfort,  and  enabled  him  to  bring  up  an 
unusually  large  family.  At  his  death,  the  universal 
esteem  in  which  he  had  been  held  during  life 
shone  in  an  unusually  splendid  light.  The  whole  of 
Leipsic  mourned  him.     His  memory  was  celebrated, 


not  only  by  public  musical  performances,  but  in- 
dividual offerings  were  made  in  commemoration  of 
bis  mighty  genius.  Far  beyond  Leipsic  was  his 
death  mourned.  The  centre,  the  great  head  of  Ger- 
man music,  was  gone.  Many  a  mourning  cantata, 
and  many  a  poetical  elegy,  expresse  1  the  feeling 
which  seized  the  musical  world  at  bis  departure. 

It  would  carry  us  too  far  to  record  all  tho  expres- 
sions of  Bach's  eminent  contemporaries  concerning 
his  wonderful  abilities.  One  need  only  compare  what 
Adelung,  Telemann,  Mattheson,  Marpourg,  Mitzler, 
Burney,  and  others  say,  to  see  tlie  estimation  in 
which  his  genius  w.as  held  in  by  artists  of  every 
class.  So  much  to  refute  the  unjust  reproach  thrown 
upon  the  contemporaries  of  Bach. 

XI. — Portraits  of  Bach. 

The  finest  and  most  lasting  memorial  of  the  mind 
of  the  great  master  who  has  formed  the  subject  of 
our  essay,  are  his  works.  But  tho  other  arts  have 
not  been  idle,  each  in  its  kind  helping  to  preserve 
the  memory  of  Bach's  genius  to  his  many  admirers. 
The  poetical  essays  in  this  way  belong  to  tho  last 
century,  and  their  language  and  expression  have  now 
become  obsolete.  A  most  hasting  memorial  is  pre- 
served in  the  works  of  the  painters  and  draughtsmen 
which  have  been  handed  down  to  us. 

During  his  lifetime  Bath  was  often  painted.  The 
oldest  portrait  is  one  which  was  in  the  possession  of 
Kittel,  Bach's  last  pupil.  It  passed  into  his  hands 
from  the  Duchess  of  Weissenfels,  and  was  regarded 
by  him  almo.^t  as  an  idol.  It  hung  in  Kittel's  library 
over  bis  clavier,  with  a  curtain  before  it,  which  was 
only  removed  on  special  occasions  to  gratify  the  wish 
of  some  favored  friend  or  pupil. 

A  second  portrait  was  in  the  possession  of  C.  P. 
Emanuel  Bach.  It  was  painted  by  E.  C.  Ilausmann, 
a  famous  painter  of  bis  time,  and  measured  one  foot 
eight  inches  by  thirteen  inches. 

A  third  painting,  also  by  Hausmann,  is  preserved 
in  the  saloon  of  the  St.  Thomas'  School  at  Leipsic. 
It  was  presented  by  Bach,  according  to  tho  statutes 
of  that  society,  in  1747.  It  is  a  fine  picture,  repre- 
senting him  in  the  prime  of  life.  The  face  is  happy 
and  contented,  as  if  expressing  jov  at  the  realization 
of  an  idea,  or  the  fortunate  accomplishment  of  a  work. 
In  his  hand  he  holds  a  music  sheet,  marked  "Canon 
triplex  a  6  voc."  The  painting  is  unfortunately  much 
damaged  by  age. 

A  fourth  portrait  is  deposited  in  the  "Joachimsthal 
Gymnasium"  at  Berlin.  It  came  from  the  Princess 
Amelia  of  Prussia,  and  was  probably  painted  by 
Geher. 

There  are  also  some  successful  old  copper-plate 
engravings  and  some  lithographs.  The  oldest  in 
copper,  a  good  copy  of  Hausmann's  picture  (before 
mentioned),  dates  as  far  back  as  the  year  1774.  It 
is  by  J.  C.  Kuettner.  The  same  picture  has  been 
again  engraved  by  Bollinger.  Both  prints  are  very 
rare. 

Several  lithograph  portraits  have  appeared  in 
modern  times.  Wo  ni.ay  particularly  notice  one  by 
Schlick  after  the  picture  in"  tlie  S.  TT homas'  School, 
reproduced  in  1840  by  Hartung  of  Leipsic. 

A  finely  modelled  bust,  eighteen  inches  high,  has 
hcen  produced  by  the  statuary,  Krauer.  It  is  con- 
sidered a  good  w'ork  of  art.  There  is  also  a  small 
bust,  four  and  a  half  inches  high,  in  biscuit  porcelain, 
published  by  Klemm  of  Leipsic. 

XII. — Conclusion. 

It  occurs  but  seldom  that  a  memorial  is  dedicated 
to  an  artist  a  hundred  years  after  his  death.  A 
kindred  spirit,  one  of  the  greatest  musicians  of  modern 
times  (now  alas !  gone  from  among  us),  Felix  Men- 
delssobn-Bartholdy,  a  devont  admirer  of  Bach,  first 
gave  tlie  impulse  to  erect  a  monument  to  his  memory. 
His  efforts  were  crowned  by  brilliant  success,  and  on 
the  23rd  of  April,  1843,  a  noble  memorial  was 
uncovered  in  the  space  opposite  the  S.  Thomas' 
School,  Leipsic,  where  the  great  master  had  passed 
so  many  happy  years  in  the  patient  exercise  of  his 
calling.*  The  uncovering  of  the  monument  was 
preceded  by  a  concert  arranged  from  Bach's  works, 
by  Mendelssohn,  in  which  all  the  eminent  musicians 
of  Leipsic  took  part. 

At  this  commemoration  was  present  the  last  grand- 
son of  Bach,  Wilheim  Bach,  since  dead,  son  of  tho 
so-called  "Biickeburg  Bach  ;"  with  his  wife  and  two 
daughters.  He  was  an  old  man,  eighty-one  years  of 
age,  who  had  long  lived  in  retirement  at  Berlin,  and 
who  came  over  to  assist  at  the  celebration  of  the 
memorial  to  his  great  ancestor. 

*The  memorial,  a  richly  ornamented  canopy  supported  by 
elegant  pillars,  and  surmounted  by  a  bast  of  the  great  com- 
posei\^«ra  designed  by  Bendemann,  of  Dresden,  and  executea 
bj>i!e  statuary,  Krauer,  of  Leipsic. 
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Mr,  Dickens's  First  Reading  in  America. 

(From  the  Daily  Advertiser,  Dec.  3.) 

Those  who  arrived  early  in  Tremont  Temple  last 
evening,  not  having  an  audience  to  gaze  at,  had 
plenty  of  time  to  speculate  and  ponder  upon  the 
somewhat  peculiar  nature  of  the  furniture  for  Mr. 
Dickens's  reading,  and  so  it  is,  perhaps,  not  remark- 
able that  the  fancy  should  have  seized  some  of  them 
that  the  curiously  shaped  crimson  reading  desk,  with 
its  methodical  arrangement  of  water  carafe  and  glass- 
es, and  with  the  background  of  crimson  behind  it, 
was  the  table  of  a  conjurer,  who  would  presently 
change  the  colorless  fluid  into  ink  and  play  other 
fantastic  tricks  with  the  senses  of  his  audience.  And 
these  imaginative  people  were  after  all  not  so  far 
wrong.  Mr.  Dickens  proved  himself  a  magician, 
though  one  of  no  common  kind.  At  his  bidding  all 
bis  characters  rose  up  one  after  another,  not  as  tilmy 
creatures,  but  in  bodily  tangible  shapes  ;  by  the 
wave  of  his  magical  wand  genius,  his  audience,  albeit 
people  not  used  to  give  their  feelings  free  expression, 
were  nevertheless  led  to  laugh  and  almost  weep  in 
the  same  breath,  and  to  burst  out  .at  every  moment 
in  those  little  signs  of  exhilaration  and  delight  with 
which  nature  will  at  times  assert  herself,  in  spite  of 
the  trammels  of  what  Mr.  Turveydrop  calls  "Deport- 
ment." 

Mr.  Dickens  began  by  reading  "A  Christmas  Car- 
ol," very  nearly,  but  not  quite  in  full,  as  at  first  pub- 
lished. Everybody  knows  how  Scrooge  was  visited 
on  Christmas  Eve  by  the  ghost  of  his  old  partner, 
Jacob  Mnrley,  and  by  the  three  spirits  of  Christmas, 
Past,  Present  and  To-come,  and  how  his  miserly 
heart  was  softened  by  the  visions  which  these  unwel- 
come visitors  showed  him.  Everybody  knows  how 
Scrooge  was  shown  the  jolly  party  which  old  Fezzi- 
wig  gave  his  apprentices  ;  and  the  merry  gathering 
at  the  nephew's  ;  and  the  gay  but  humble  festivities 
at  the  little  house  of  poor  Bob  Cratcbit.  The  story 
well  illustrates  Mr.  Dickens's  strongest  point,  his 
broad  humanity  and  his  power  of  dr.awing  character; 
and  shows  least  his  greatest  fault,  exaggeration.  Its 
tone  is  pure  and  healthy,  and  hearty  and  genial  from 
first  to  last ;  there  could  be  no  better  Christmas  story 
written,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  Mr.  Dickens,  him- 
self, has  never  given  us  its  equal.  It  is  a  ghost  story, 
as  of  right  it  should  be,  written  as  it  is  for  such  a 
season,  but  Mr.  Dickens  can  hardly  keep  down  his 
wit,  even  when  he  writes  of  the  supernatural. 
Scrooge,  looking  through  Marley,  sees  the  buttons  on 
his  coat  behind  and  has  also  grave  doubts  as  to 
whether  his  spiritual  visitor  can  take  a  chair.  The 
warmth  of  Mr.  Dickens's  humor  takes  the  chill  ofi 
one's  marrow  very  pleasantly,  and  his  spirits  have 
more  body  than  other  writers',  if  we  may  be  allowed 
to  use  an  expression  generally  applied  to  spirits  of 
another  sort.  But  at  this  rate,  we  shall  never  get 
on  to  the  reading. 

Promptly  at  the  hour  of  8,  Mr.  Dickens  appeared 
and  came  briskly  upon  the  platform.  He  simply 
said,  "Ladies  and  gentlemen  • — I  shall  have  the  very 
great  honor  and  pleasure  of  reading  first  to  you  this 
evening,  'A  Christm.as  Carol,'  in  four  staves,"  and 
then,  laying  his  hook  upon  the  sort  of  pommel  which 
rose  from  one  side  of  his  desk,  ho  began  to  read 
quite  rapidly.  As  he  opened  the  narrative,  people 
had  time  to  see  that  Mr.  Dickens's  pictures,  shown 
in  the  shop  windows,  are  quite  like  him  ;  that  ho  is 
a  little  spare,  though  well  formed,  and  that  he  has  a 
face  handsome  rather  for  its  expression  than  from  its 
regularity  of  features  ;  that  be  wears  a  moustache 
and  a  board  long,  but  not  pointed,  and  that  his  com- 
plexion was  a  little  florid,  although  this  last  might 
have  been  accidental.  When  he  began,  the  peculi- 
arity of  a  transatlantic  accent  was  quite  perceptible 
in  the  upward  intonation  at  the  end  of  his  sentences, 
but  as  he  went  on,  this  impression  quickly  faded 
away,  and  indeed  the  peculiarity  could  not  be  detect- 
ed in  the  dialogues,  even  by  one  watching  for  it.  Mr. 
Dickens's  reading  is  essentially  dramatic.  He  takes 
no  thought  of  the  text  spread  out  at  his  left  hand, 
and  gives  up  his  whole  soul  to  the  personation  of  the 
characters,  which  he  imitates  in  tone,  looks,  and 
even  gestttres.  Thus,  nobody  could  mistake  old 
Scrooge  with  his  hard, rough  tones  and  pursed  mouth, 
or  Scrooge's  nephew  with  his  blithe,  merry  accents 
and  careless  face,  and  when  Mr.  Dickens  all  at  once 
assumed  the  plaintive  countenance  and  deprecatory 
voice  of  the  poor  clerk,  Bob  Cratcbit,  the  illusion 
was  so  perfect  that  the  whole  audience  burst  into  a 
round  of  applause.  We  have  said  that  Mr.  Dick- 
ens's reading  was  drama:ic.  So  it  is,  but  he  is  never 
theatrical ;  we  hope  we  convey  our  meaning.  Only 
once  did  he  at  all  approach  extravagance  of  tone  or 
gesture, — where  Bob  Cratcbit,  after  the  death  of 
'I'iny  Tim,  breaks  down  in  his  efforts  to  bear  the 
blow  with  resignation, — and  here  we  think  the  audi- 
ence observed  the  fault.  Mr.  Dickens  does  not  act, 
after  be  is  a  little  warmed  to  his  work.     He  is  for  the 


moment  the  character  who  is  speaking — .and  more 
than  once  these  characters  did  not  speak  to  a  word 
the  language  set  down  for  them.  Mr.  Dickens 
plainly  sympathizes  with  the  emotions  which  he  ex- 
cites in  the  audience,  and  his  face  ever  and  anon 
beams  with  fun,  as  he  takes  breath  between  the  pas- 
sages of  some  comical  dialogue. 

Mr.  Dickens  read,  in  conclusion,  the  tri.al  scene 
from  Pickwick,  and  we  should  like  to  tell  how  well 
he  pictured  to  the  audience  the  sleepy  Justice  Stare- 
leigh,  the  profound  and  eloquent  Sergeant  Buzfuz, 
the  blandly  inane  Winkle,  the  imperturbable  Sam, 
and  the  distant  beery  bass  of  old  iVIr.  Weller  in  the 
gallery.  We  should  succeed  very  poorly  even  if  we 
attempted  such  a  description.  It  was  pleasant, 
though,  to  notice  how  when  Sergeant  Buzfuz  said 
"Call  Samuel  Weller,"  the  whole  audience  began  to 
applaud  very  loudly,  as  if  that  faithful  servitor  was 
really  in  the  act  of  coming  on  the  witness  stand,  in 
the  flesh.  It  was  a  little  disappointment  that  the  voice 
of  the  cheery,  moist-hearted  Mr.  Pickwick  w!is  at  no 
time  heard,  but  this  was  of  course  unavoidable. 

It  may  seem  to  those  of  our  readers  who  had  not 
the  good  fartune  to  be  present  last  night,  that  what 
we  have  said  is  only  a  fulsome  panegyric.  But  we 
only  echo  the  word  which  was  in  every  one's  mouth 
at  the  close,  when  we  say  that  Mr.  Dickens  is  no  less 
wonderful  as  a  reader  than  as  a  writer. 

We  have  not  thonght  it  necessary  to  say  anything 
about  the  fashion,  beauty  and  intelligence  of  the  au- 
dience, or  about  the  cordial  welcome  which  Mr. 
Dickens  received.  Everybody  will  take  all  this  for 
granted.  It  was  pleasant  to  see  that  people  were 
punctually  in  their  seats,  and  as  for  sitting  to  the 
close,  none  of  them  would  for  their  lives  have  stirred 
before  Mr.  Dickens  made  his  retreating  bow. 
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Germany. 

Leipzig. — The  third  Gewandhaus  Concert  dipped 
into  the  last  century  for  much  of  its  programme. 
The  Neue  Zeilschrift  says  :  "  It  opened  with  the  over- 
ture to  "  Semiramis"  by  Catel  (1773-1830),  which, 
modelled  upon  Gluck,  is  quite  dramatic  and  contains 
many  significant  and  genial  moments.  Then  follow- 
ed an  Aria  from  "Lucio  Vera,"  by  Gluck,  sung  by 
Frl.  Thoma  Bors,  from  Hamburg,  a  pupil  of  Stock- 
hausen.  The  work  itself  is  mainly  in  the  Italian 
style,  but  shows  a  deeper  dramatic  character  in  several 
passages.  The  singer  has  a  somewhat  veiled,  but 
pleasant  voice,  of  good  compass,  and  fair  schooling, 
and  was  called  out  after  her  second  piece,  the 
'Letter'  aria  in  Dort  Juan.  The  other  solo  perfor- 
mances were  in  the  hands  of  Concertmeister  David, 
who  played  Mozart's  Violin  Concerto,  op.  76,  and  a 
Sonata  with  unfigured  bass  by  Pietro  Nardini  (1760), 
with  all  his  usual  taste  and  fineness.  The  evening 
closed  with  the  B-flat  Symphony  of  Beethoven." 

A  great  deal  of  activity  has  reigned  in  musical 
matters  lately.  There  has  been  the  fourth  Ge- 
wandhaus Concert  :  Overture  :  Ein.  feste  Burg  ist 
unser  Golt,  Kaff;  Pianoforte  Concerto,  Schumann 
(Mdlle.  Marstrand)  ;  three  pieces  for  the  orchestra 
from  the  ballet  of  Prometheus,  Beethoven  ;  Violin 
C(?ncerto,  (Herr  Deecke)  ;  Pianoforte  Solos,  Men- 
delssohn and  Chopin  (Mile.  Marstrand)  ;  and  Sym- 
phony in  C  major,  with  the  concluding  fugue,  Mozart. 
Next  came  a  musical  performance  in  St.  'Thomas's 
Church  to  celebrate  the  third  centenary  of  the 
Reformation — cantata,  Ein'  feste  Burg  ist  unser  Gotl, 
Bach  ;  the  95th  Psalm,  Mendelssohn  ;  and  choruses 
and  air  from  The  Messiah,  Handel.  'The  solos  were 
entrusted  to  Miles.  Schilling,  Martini,  Horren  Reb- 
ling  and  Hertzsch ;  this  performance  was  succeeded 
by  the  second  "Euterpe"  concert:  Overture  to 
Schiller's  Wcillenstein,  E.  Buechner ;  "Sappho," 
soprano  solo  with  orchestra  (Mile.  Spohr)  ;  Solos 
for  the  harp  (Mile.  Stor)  :  the  23rd  Psalm,  Liszt 
(Mile.  Spohr)  ;  and  Symphony  in  D  major,  Lassen. 

Mdnich. — The  so-called  "Paris  pitch,"  diapason 
normal,  was  tried  for  the  time  in  Marschner's  Hans 
Heiling,  and  generally  considered  an  improvement 
on  the  old  pitch. — Herr  R.  Wagner  has  completed 
the  composition  of  Die  Meistersinger  von  Niirnberg. 
The  work  will  be  put  in  rehearsal  in  the  beginning 
of  December,  and  the  first  performance  takes  place 
in  February.  Herr  Beck,  of  Vienna,  has  been 
selected  for  the  part  of  Hans  Sachs.  Meanwhile, 
the  Musici.an  of  the  Future  himself  has  gone  to  Paris. 


Ilis  friend,  the  Abhe  Liszt,  has  returned  to  Rome. — 
On  All  Saints'  Day,  the  members  of  the  Roy.al 
Orchestra,  under  the  direction  of  their  conductor, 
Herr  F.  Wiillner,  gave  a  concert,  at  which  they  per- 
formed itissa  a  5  voci,  Johann  Eccard  (1598)  ; 
"Offertorium  a  8  voci,"  Palestrina;  and  "Gradaale 
a  4  voci,"  Vittoria. 

Dresden. — Herr  J.  Von  Wasielewski  will  give 
this  season,  a  series  of  six  Soir&s  for  Chamber 
Music.  The  first  took  place  on  the  27th  October, 
when  the  pieces  played  were  :  Trio,  Op.  1,  No  1  (E 
flat  major),  Beethoven  ;  Stringed  Quartet  (G  major), 
Haydn  ;  and  Pianoforte  Quartet,  Op.  3  (B  flat  minor), 
Mendelssohn. 

Cologne. — Ferdinand  Hitler,  who  is  one  of  the 
most  genial  of  writers  about  music,  as  well  as  one  of 
the  first  of  living  composers,  has  collected  and  pub- 
lished the  interesting  letters  which  have  appeared 
during  the  last  fifteen  years  in  the  Kotnische  Zeitung, 
and  many  of  which  have  been  translated  in  our 
columns.  The  title  of  the  book  is  :  "Aus  dem  Ton- 
leben  unserer  Zeit,  Gelegentlich"  (Out  of  the  Tone 
Life  of  our  Time,  Occasional),  by  F.  Hiller  (com- 
plete in  2  vols.),  Leipzig  :  Mendelssohn,  publisher. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Athen(viim  writes  : — 
Cologne  is  now  one  of  the  centres  of  German 
musical  activity.  This  picturesque,  thriving  city, 
with  its  intelligent,  if  somewhat  outspoken,  burgher 
population — now  much  more  vigorous  and  individual 
than  the  foded  and  genteel  world  of  "good  society" 
to  be  found  in  the  small  Court  towns  of  Germany  ! 
— is  doing  good  things  for  Art.  Not  to  speak  of  the 
rapid  progress  made  towards  completing  the  Cathe- 
dral, which,  they  say  here,  is  to  be  entirely  finished 
seven  years  hence,  even  to  the  tops  of  its  two  spires 
— nor  of  the  other  judicious  restorations  in  progress 
— it  holds  a  place  and  a  power  of  its  own  in  the 
world  of  imagination  to  which  this  column  particu- 
larly refers.  I  recently  referred  to  the  capital  pro- 
gramme of  the  first  winter  Giirzenich  concert.  At 
the  second,  Mendelssohn's  "Elijah"  was  given  ;  at 
the  third,  which  will  fall  on  the  anniversary  of  Schu- 
bert's death,  it  is  in  contemplation  to  repeat  a  portion 
of  his  Mass,  which  has  already  been  given  there.  It 
is  needless  to  add  that  all  this  music  is  safe  in  the 
hands  of  so  excellent  and  experienced  a  conductor  as 
Herr  Ferdinand  Hiller.  There  has  never  been  a 
dearth  of  great  instrumental  players  proceeding  from 
the  music  schools  of  Germany.  But  the  Cologne 
music-school  may  now  send  out  some  good  singers 
— good  professors  who  understand  the  real  method 
of  training  the  voice  being  attached  to  it.  I  heard 
a  satisfactory  example  of  this  in  a  young  lady,  fresh 
from  her  schooling,  Fraulein  Schcuerlein,  who  sang, 
and  sang  well  (so  far  as  I  followed  it),  the  arduous 
part  of  Alice,  in  'Robert,'  with  a  pure,  pleasing 
soprano  voice,  more  elastic  and  less  vehement  than  is 
the  ordin.try  rule  with  the  German  criers  of  notes, 
male  and  female,  who  distractedly  fancy  themselves 
vocalists.  The  opera  was  not  well  given  ;  but  not 
having  heard  it  for  years,  and  never  even  in  Paris 
performed  "up  to  the  mark,"  I  was  surprised,  as 
almost  with  a  new  pleasure,  by  the  brilliant  vivacity 
of  the  music. 

Vienna. — Gluck's  Iphigenia  in  Tauris,  which  had 
not  been  heard  here  for  57  years  (though  frequently 
of  late  in  Berlin  and  Dresden)  has  been  successfully 
revived.  The  principal  roles  were  rendered  by 
Mmes.  Dustmann  and  Benza,  and  Messrs.  Walter, 
Beck  and  Draxler.  The  choruses  and  orchestra 
are  declared  to  have  been  perfect,  and  Esser,  the 
conductor,  won  new  esteem  with  the  public  by  the 
minute  care  he  gave  to  the  representation  as  a  whole. 
There  was  some  thought  of  opening  the  new  theatre 
with  Iphigenia ;  but  Gluck's  Armida  is  the  piece  now 
proposed. — Mozart's  posthumous  opera,  "The  Goose 
of  Cairo,"  first  brought  to  light  so  recently  at  the 
Fantaisies-Parisiennes,  is  announced  at  the  Carl- 
Theater. 

Berlin.  The  famous  Liebig  Orchestra  has  un- 
dergone a  revolution.  After  so  many  years  of  Sym- 
phony, the  members  of  the  band,  complaining  that 
their  leader  and  founder  was  too  arbitrary,  and  hav- 
ing tried  in  vain  to  bind  him  to  conditions,  have  de- 
posed him  and  taken  to  themselves  a  new  director  in 
the  person  of  Prof.  Stern.  Liebig  has  gathered 
around  him  a  new  orchestra  and  will  still   give  con- 
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certs. — Joachim  has  given  several  concerts  with 
Mme.  Blume-Santer  and  Liebig's  late  orchestra. 
The  programme  of  the  second  (Oct.  3)  included 
Bach's  A-minor  Concerto,  Violin  Concertos  by 
Beethoven  and  Joacliim  (the  latter  a  new  one,  in  G 
major),  and  Arias  from  Idomeneo  and  Cosi  fan  tutte. 
— On  the  4th  occurred  the  third  Quartet  Evening  of 
Hellmich,  and  the  second  Monday  concert  of  Blum- 
ner,  with  the  chamber  singer  Mme.  Herrenburg- 
Tuczek  and  the  violincellist  Grutzmacher  from  Dres- 
den ;  on  the  7th,  the  first  Quartet  Evening  of  De 
Ahna.— On  th'e  6th,the  first  Soiree  of  the  Dom  Chor  : 
IiOtti's  Crucijixus  for  eight  parts;  Resporisorium  by 
Palestrina,  for  double  choir  ;  the  100th  Psalm,  by 
Bach  ;  Pater  Noster,  by  Meyerbeer,  &e.— On  the  9th, 
Mendelssohn's  Paulus  was  performed,  in  memory  of 
the  composer,  by  the  Siern-sche  Verein. 

Nov.  2nd,  second  Philharmonic  Concert  of  B. 
Scholz,  with  the  lady  violinist,  Frl.  Friese  :  Sympho- 
ny in  B  flat  by  Volkmann  ;  fragments  of  B-minor 
Symphony  by  Schubert,  Violin  Concerto  by  Viotti, 
&c.— On  the  7th  the  first  Salon  Soiree  of  the  "Sym- 
phonie-Capelle"  (formerly  Liebig's)  under  Stem's 
direction,  with  the  brother  and  sister  Friese  :  Over- 
ture to  Iphigenia  (Wagner's  arrangement),  prize 
Symphony  by  Wiirst,  &c. — 11th,  fourth  Quartet 
Evening  of  Hellmich.— 16th,  third  Philharmonic 
Concert  of  B.  Scholz,  with  Clara  Schumann :  Or- 
chestral Suite  by  Handel ;  Schumann's  A-minor 
Concerto  ;  Gade's  "Message  of  the  Spring ;"  "Song 
of  the  Woods,"  for  chorus,  by  B.  Scholz,  &c. — On 
the  24  ,  the  Singakademie  were  to  perform  the  Can- 
tata "Gottes  Zeit"  by  Bach  and  Chernbini's  Requiem. 

At  the  Royal  Opera,  Gounod's  Faust,  first  per- 
formed here  on  the  5th  of  June,  1863,  was  given 
lately  for  the  hundredth  time.  A  number  of  new 
operas,  not  so  likely  to  achieve  their  first  hundred  in 
a  hurry,  are  in  preparation  ;  tor  instance,  "Die  Fa- 
bier,"  by  Langert ;  "Mignon,"  by  A.  Thomas  ;  "Ro- 
meo and  Juliet,"  by  Gounod.  Also  the  home-made 
opera  by  Wiirst,  "Der  Stern  von  Turan,"  is  to  be 
newly  studied,  with  Lucca  and  Niemann  in  the  chief 
parts. 

Paris. 

Symphonies  for  the  People.  On  the  first 
Sunday  of  November  M.  Pasdeloup  resumed  his 
Concerts  populaires,  "which  have  now  become  (says 
Le  Meneslrel)  a  real  want  for  true  musicians,  more 
and  more  numerous  from  day  to  day.  Since  the 
Conservatoire  can  only  open  its  doors  to  a  small 
number  of  the  elect,  those  not  so  favored  take  refuge 
in  the  vast  Cirque  Napoleon,  eagerly  grouping  them- 
selves in  the  great  circles  round  the  excellent  orches- 
tra of  Pasdeloup.  Of  course  he  found  all  his  faithful 
habitues  at  their  posts,  with  ear  and  mind  attentive. 
Of  the  well  vaiied  programme  the  piece  expected 
with  most  curiosity  was  certainly  the  Rienzi  overture, 
by  Wagner — its  first  hearing  in  Paris.  There  is  no 
disputing  its  uncommon  power ;  but  it  is  a  brutal 
power,  more  apt  to  revolt  the  hearer  than  to  subju- 
gate him.  Still  it  is  in  the  first  manner  of  the  mas- 
ter, which  in  our  opinion  is  his  best."  .  .  .  "Then 
came  the  C-minor  Symphony  of  Beethoven — a  per. 
feet  chef-d'-oeuvre  that,  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of 
music ! — then  the  Hymn  of  Haydn,  for  stringed  in- 
struments, encored  by  acclamation ;  and  finally  some 
fragments  of  Meyerbeer's  Struensee,  a  tragedy  of 
sombre  and  vigorous  colors.  The  whole  ended  with 
the  mernj  overture  to  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor, 
which  made  but  a  small  figure  by  the  side  of  the 
great  works  that  preceded  it." 

The  programme  for  the  second  concert  was  as  fol- 
lows :  Mendelssohn's  Scotch  Symphony ;  Air  from 
Beethoven's  music  to  the  Ballet  of  Prometheus ;  Sym- 
phony in  E-flat  by  Haydn  (first  time) ;  Adagio  from 
Mozart's  G-minor  Quintet,  executed  by  all  the  strings 
of  the  orchestra  ;  Hungarian  March,  Berlioz. 


Third  Concert  :  Beethoven's  Heroic  Symphony  ; 
Andante  and  Variations  from  the  Imperial  Sympho- 
ny, Haydn  ;  Overture,  Scherzo  and  Finale,  op.  52, 
by  Schumann  ;  Adagio  from  Beethoven's  Scptuor, 
executed  by  MM.  Grisez,  clarinet,  Espeignet,  bas- 
soon, Brunei,  horn,  and  all  the  strings  ;  Overture  to 
Frei/schiltz. 

Opera.  At  the  Grand  Opera  they  have  been 
playing  Don  Giovanni,  a  young  tenor  from  the  Con- 
servatoire, M.  Colin,  making  his  debut  therein. 
Voice  "fresh  and  sympathetic,  not  robust."  Mme. 
Marie  Sass  was  Donna  Anna  ;  Mile.  Mauduit,  Elvi- 
ra ;  Mile.  Battu,  Zerlina ;  M.  Obin,  Leporello,  and 
M.  Faure,  the  Don. — Rossini's  Comte  Ortj  has  been 
alternating  with  "La  Fiancee  de  Corinthe;"  of  which 
last  named  novelty  a  correspondent  of  the  Evening 
Post  writes  : 

In  the  Moniteur  of  this  morning  Theophile  Gautier 
gives  a  feuilleton  about  the  theatres.  It  so  happens 
he  has  a  charming  subject  for  his  delicate  and  artistic 
pen  in  "The  Bride  of  Corinth,"  now  played  at  the 
Theatre  Imperial  de  I'Opera. 

You,  perhaps,remeraber  Goethe's  Bride  of  Corinth, 
sad  and  fascinating  vision  of  the  distress  of  a  new  re- 
ligion and  an  old  love,  evoked  by  the  genius  of  the 
poet  ?  Has  modern  literature  any  note  so  vibrating 
with  antique  music,  or  does  it  ever  touch  the  imagi- 
nation more  potently  than  in  that  strain  of  a  myste- 
rious love?  Well,  it  has  been  dramatized  and  suc- 
cessfully set  to  music,  according  to  Theophile  Gau- 
tier. For  myself,  as  yet,  I  know  only  that  it  has 
served  as  a  motive  of  several  beautiful  paragraphs 
from  his  pen,  which  Goethe  himself  might  welcome 
as  a  prose  rendering  of  his  subject. 

It  would  be  well  if  our  own  dramatic  critics  would 
profit  by  the  example  of  the  French  litterateurs,  and 
accept  their  function  as  a  literary  means  capable  of 
being  the  source  of  great  pleasure  to  their  readers. 
If  the  literary  side  of  the  contemporary  Paris  teaches 
anything,  is  teaches  that.  Jules  Janin  and  Theophile 
Gautier,  certainly  two  of  the  most  brilliant  and  artis- 
tic of  French  writers,  find  in  the  theatres  of  Paris  the 
occasion  of  some  of  the  most  delightful  writing — oc- 
casions for  a  natural  expression  of  a  most  vivid  sense 
of  literary  beauty — the  beauty  of  fitting  words  to  va- 
ried and  natural  sentiments — in  truth,  displaying  all 
the  charm  of  the  exercise  of  a  cultivated  and  artistic 
mind. 

Theophile  Gautier  writes  that  the  charming  poem 
is  written  in  true  verse  and  "embroidered"  with  fresh 
and  delicate  music — fine  pearls  for  the  pit — by  Du- 
prats  ;  and  quoting  a  few  lines  written  by  Locle,  he 
comments  thus  :  "This  verse,  of  a  marvellous  beauty 
and  a  sentiment  profoundly  antique,  which  mounts 
like  a  flame  in  the  azure,  purifies  with  its  fire  the 
idea  (disagreeable  to  the  modern  man)  of  vainpirism. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  you  will  soon  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  judge  for  yourself  how  you  like  Goethe's 
Bride  of  Corinth  transposed  into  an  opera  of  one 
act ;  words  by  Locle  and  music  by  Duprats. 


London. 

The  eighth  of  the  Winter  Concerts  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  brought  forth  a  programme  which  contained 
little  novelty,  but  the  execution  of  which  left  nothing 
to  be  desired.     The  selection  was  as  follows  : 

Overture  (Preciosa) Weber. 

Aria,  "Constance,"  (II  SeraElio) Mozart. 

Qrand  Scena,  "Tacea  la  Notte,"  "Di  tal  Amor."    (II 

Trovatore) Verdi. 

Symphony  in  F,  No.  8 Beethoven. 

Songs,  a.  "MorgengruBs" Mendelssohn. 

b.  "Nach  Sevilla" Dessauer. 

New  Ballad,  "Little  bird,  so  sweetly  singing. "Q.  B.  Allen. 
Concerto  for  Violoncello(  the  last  two  movements )Molique. 

Talse  Brillant,  (II  Ballo) P.  Schira. 

Overture^  (Prometheus) Bargiel. 

Conductor Mr.  Manns. 

The  novelty  of  the  concert  was  an  overture  by  a 
compositeur  incompris,  Herr  Bargiel,  of  Rotterdam, 
whose  work,  entitled  "To  Prometheus,"  was  heard 
for  the  first  time  in  England.  In  the  words  of  Mr. 
Manns,  "This  young  composer  and  his  works  are 
scarcely  yet  known  even  by  name  in  England,  and  it 
will  not  be  out  of  place  to  say  that  he  was  formerly 
Professor  of  the  Conservatoire  at  Cologne,  and  has 
qeen  for  the  last  year  or  two  "Stadtischer  Musik-Di- 
rector'  at  Rotterdam,  and  that  musical  Germany 
classes  him  amongst  the  most  worthy  of  its  young 
composers,  as  his  works  have  found  their  way  into 
the  programmes  of  the  celebrated  concerts  of  Leipsic, 
Vienna,  &c."  We  doubt  whether  the  "et  cetera" 
will  ever  include  London  to  any  great  extent.  The 
present  work  seemed  diffuse  and  purposeless :  per- 


haps it  was  hoard  under  disadvantages.  We  have 
honorably  to  record  the  action  of  Herr  Reichardt,  a 
gentleman,  who,  however  much  he  be  interested  in 
the  advertisement  of  his  own  songs,  does  not  intrude 
them  on  serious  occasions.  His  choice  of  vocal 
pieces  at  this  concert  was  excellent ;  and  as  ho  was 
in  good  voice,  no  qualification  can  be  made  to  the 
good  things  said  of  him.  Not  so  irreproachable  was 
Mile.  Liebhart,  who  in  her  selection  of  G.  B.  Allen's 
ornithological  trifle,  erred  by  too  much  flippancy. 
Nevertheless  it  was  encored,  so  shallow  is  popular 
judgment  in  respect  of  genuine  art. 

If  longevity  affords  any  claim,  the  Monday  Popu- 
lar Concerts  have  certainly  a  right  to  their  name. 
On  Monday  the  tenth  season  was  opened  in  presence 
of  a  crowded  audience,  before  whom  the  following 
programme  was  laid  : 

Serenade  Trio,  in  B  major,  Op.  8,  for  Violin,  Viola,  and 

Violoncello Beethoven. 

Song,  ''Swedish  Winter  Song" Mendelssohn. 

Songs,  "To  Chloe,"  "May  Dew" S.  Bennett. 

Fantasia  Sonata,  In  G  major.  Op.  78,  for  Piano-forte 

alone Schubert. 

Sonata,  in  D  major,  Op.  12,  No.  1,  for  Pianoforte  and 

Violin Beethoven. 

Buet,  "Per  valli,  per  boschi" Blangini. 

Quartet  in  B  minor,  Op.  76,  No.  2,  for  two  Violins,  Viola, 

and  Violoncello Haydn. 

Conductor Mr.  Benedict. 

The  masterful  beauties  of  Beethoven's  sonata — 
one  of  the  three  dedicated  to  Salieri — constituted  the 
novelty  of  the  evening.  From  its  inspired  Andante 
con  Moto  to  the  end  the  execution  was  irreproach- 
able— a  treat  of  the  fullest  magnitude.  So  with  the 
Serenade  Trio,  now  well  known  to  frequenters  of  the 
Monday  Populars.  The  Polonaise  in  this  work  was 
redemanded,  and  indeed  the  whole  of  the  composition 
met  with  considerable  applause.  A  good  deal  of 
interest  was  centred  in  Mme.  Goddard's  artistic 
interpretation  of  the  so-called  Fantasia  Sonata  by 
Schubert,  a  second  performance,  and  one  fraught 
with  very  pleasureablo  recollections.  The  quartet  of 
artists  were  fully  up  to  their  work ;  Miss  Cecilia 
Westbrook  sang  charmingly,  and  Mr.  Cummings 
with  his  usual  taate.  In  every  respect  the  first  con- 
cert of  the  season  sustained  the  old  prestige. 

The  Tonic  Sol-fa  Choral  Society  gave  a  perform- 
ance at  the  St.  George's  Hall,  on  Monday  night,  of 
Mendelssohn's  "Elijah." — Orchestra. 


5foig|f s  lonrnal  of  Pusu. 

BOSTON,  DEO.  7.  1867. 

Memorial  Services  in  Honor  of  John 
Albion  Andrew. 

Our  Boston  Music  Hall  never  was  the  scene 
of  a  more  impressive,  sincere,  beautifully  inspir- 
ed tribute,  and  never  held  a  multitude  more 
deeply  moved,  than  on  the  occasion  of  the  Eulo- 
gy upon  the  great-hearted  Governor, — personal 
friend  of  all  the  people,  far-seeing  statesman,  ge- 
nial, loving,  wise,  true,  noble  man — pronounced 
before  the  City  Government  and  hosts  of  citizens 
on  Tuesday  morning,  Nov.  26.  All  the  arrange- 
ments were  in  perfect  keeping ;  to  ear  and  eye, 
to  sense  and  mind  and  heart  all  spoke  significant- 
ly, with  poetic  and  religious  exaltation,  of  the 
one  theme,  of  the  great  grief  and  the  great  faith 
springing  out  of  it.  Music,  poetry,  eloquence, 
sculpture,  floral  emblems,  prayer,  lent  their  aid 
to  one  uplifting,  wholesome  influence ;  all  so  fitly 
present,  bo  suggestive  of  that  life,  which  snatched 
away  bodily,  has  passed  into  these  forms  to  visit 
us  henceforth  more  intimately.  The  good  never 
die,  even  in  this  world. 

We  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  the  taste  and 
feeling  shown  in  the  decoration  of  the  platform 
by  the  ladies  of  the  Church  of  the  Disciples  (of 
which  Governor  Andrew  was  a  member)  under 
the  direction  of  Miss  Lucy  Goddard.  The  pre- 
vailing color,  (so  much  better  than  the  conven- 
tional black  and  white  hung  around  the  body  of 
the  hall)  was  aclear,|glowing  violet  or  royal  pur- 
ple.    Against  such  background  the  white  marble 
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busts,  tbo  fisrns  and  flowers  anrl  green  leaves, 
stood  out  transfifjured,  as  agai.ist  heaven's  own 
warm,  rich,  positive,  inspiring  light  : — how  infi- 
nitely more  sacred  than  merely  negative  funere- 
al black  !  On  the  ecJge  of  the  platform,  in  the 
centre,  was  placed  Gould's  bust  of  Gov.  Andrew, 
in  which  the  sweet  and  sunny  side  of  his  nature 
is  beautifully  caught.  This  was  the  centre  of  a 
group  of  heads,  showing  how  many-sided  were 
his  sympathies,  how  largely  related  to  the  best. 
On  his  right  was  first  a  bust  of  the  martyr  Pres- 
ident, by  BIrs.  Ames,  and  then  that  of  Col.  Shaw, 
the  first  effort  of  the  young  colored  artist.  Miss 
Edmonia  Lewis,  for  whose  race  he  was  a  hero 
and  a  martyr.  These  were  balanced  on  the  left 
by  Braekett's  head  of  old  John  Brown,  and  that 
of  Everett,  by  Powers.  We  should  have  been 
glad  to  see  the  head  of  Quincy  likewise ;  but  an- 
other would  have  disturbed  the  balance.  Be- 
neath these  busts,  upon  a  broad  background  of 
purple  cloth,  which  covered  the  whole  front  of 
the  platform,  floral  emblems  were  arranged,  ap- 
propriate to  each.  Under  Andrew  was  a  wreath 
of  crysanthemums  within  a  circlet  of  evergreen, 
meant  (the  Transcript  says)  "to  typify  the  sun- 
ny life  of  the  illustrious  dead."  Directly  back  of 
the  bust,  enclosing  the  Beethoven  statue  in  its 
recess  (also  a  fit  presence  there),  a  pointed  arch 
of  the  same  lustrous  purple,  overrun  with  delicate 
tracery  of  green  vines,  culminated  -in  a  star, 
"symbolizing  the  high  position  he  had  held  in  the 
State  and  Nation."  Under  Lincoln  was  a  floral 
cross  to  represent  Faith,  "while  a  Maltese  cross 
under  the  bust  of  Colonel  Shaw  indicated  the 
sacrifice  of  his  life  in  his  country's  cause."  The 
anchor  of  Hope  lay  under  the  sanguine,  patriar- 
chal John  Brown,  and  a  civic  wreath  beneath 
Edward  Everett.  Between  these  symbols  there 
were  wreaths  of  evergreen,  and  immortelles 
and  flowers,  ,  together  with  clusters  of  fern 
leaves  exquisitely  arranged  in  snow  white  conch 
shells,  "in  their  bright  colors  indicating  that  Gov. 
Andrew  died  in  the  early  autumn,"  and,  why  not 
add,  telling  the  sympathy  of  all  beautiful  things 
in  Nature  with  a  life  so  sweet. 

The  body  of  the  hall,  as  we  have  said,  was  more 
conventionally  decorated.  Yet  there  was  much 
to  relieve  the  black  and  white  with  which  the 
balconies  were  hung.  It  was  not  all  funereal ; 
for  this  was  not  a  funeral,  but  a  commemoration  ; 
not  the  death,  but  the  life  of  a  true  man  was 
what  we  had  met  to  contemplate.  "At  the  front 
of  the  second  balcony,  in  a  very  conspicuous  po- 
sition, an  arch  had  been  raised,  bearing  the 
name  of  John  A.  Andrew,  underneath  which  was 
a  shield  with  the  word  'Union'  upon  it.  The  in- 
scription at  the  right  of  the  arch  contained  the 
statement  that  ex-Governor  Andrew  was  born 
March  31,  1818  ;  that  on  the  left  mentioned  his 
death,  Oct.  30,  1867.  The  seals  of  the  city  were 
displayed  at  proper  intervals  in  front  of  the  two 
balconies,  which  were  fittingly  draped  with  black 
and  white  cloth,  looped  by  becoming  rosettes  [of 
royal  purple] — the  national  ensign,  arranged  in 
tasteful  folds,  forming  a  beautiful  addition." 

We  record  all  this  with  the  more  interest  be- 
cause the  action  of  the  City  Committee  in  the 
matter  gave  signal  eTidence  of  the  growing  re- 
spect for  Music  in  the  community — Music  in  the 
highest  sense,  as  an  expressive  Art,  fit  to  figure, 
not  as  unheeded  intermission  and  relief,  but  as 
an  equal  element,  a  mutual  complement  with 
Speech  and  Poetry,  in  bringing  out  the  meaning  of 


so  solemn  and  significant  an  occasion.  There  was 
no  blaze  of  brass  bands  in  the  streets,  and  no  pro- 
cession to  create  delay.  All  were  quietly  seated 
before  eleven  o'clock,  the  time  fixed  for  the  be- 
ginning. The  old  conventional  way  of  covering 
the  stage  with  dignitaries  and  distinguished 
guests  had  been  sensibly  dispensed  with,  and  the 
whole  space  (with  the  exception  of  Mayor  Nor- 
cross,  who  presided,  with  Alderman  Slack,  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee,  Weston  Lewis,  President 
of  the  Common  Council,  the  Orator  and  Clergy- 
men of  the  day),  was  given  up  to  the  Orchestra 
(of  the  Symphony  ConcertsJ,under  Carl  Zerrahn, 
and  a  chorus  of  about  a  hundred  mixed  voices, 
mostly  from  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society,  but 
strengthened  by  the  hearty  participation  of  some 
of  our  best  solo  singers.  When  the  City  consent- 
ed to  employ  an  Orchestra,  instead  of  a  mere 
band,  it  became  a  certainty  that  music  would 
speak  out  of  the  very  soul  of  the  occasion,  and 
help  to  blend  together  all  the  other  elements, 
heightening  the  peculiar  eloquence  of  each.  And 
indeed,  while  the  Eulogy  was  the  main  point  of 
interest,  the  Music  moulded  the  whole  pro- 
gramme into  order  and  consistency. 

Precisely  at  eleven,  the  ceremonies  began  with 
a  sad,  pensive,  tender  piece  upon  the  organ, 
played  by  Mr.  J.  K.  Paine;  it  was  the  conclud- 
ing chorus  of  Bach's  Passion  Music  :  ("We  sit  us 
down  in  tears  and  callito  thee  in  the  grave  :  Soft- 
ly rest  I")  After  an  impressive  prayer  by  the 
Rev.  James  Freeman  Clark,  the  Funeral  March 
from  Beethoven's  Heroic  Symphony  was  played 
by  the  orchestra;  and  never  before  did  we  so  truly 
feel  the  power  of  that  wondrouscomposition  as  the 
grandest  expression  of  a  people's  grief,  bereft  of  a 
true  hero,  that  can  be  found  in  music  or  in  any 
other  language.  The  whole  audience  felt  the 
music  and  listened  to  the  last  note. 

Then  was  read  this  little  poem,  woman's  trib- 
ute, sadly  true  and  simple,  written  by  Mrs.  Julia 
Ward  Howe. 

I  stood  before  his  silent  grave. 
And  heard  a  record  long  and  low, 

How  he  was  merciful  and  brave, 
How  his  swift  help  sped  to  and  fro. 

Great  deeds  of  heart  were  told  of  him, 
*         And  musings  whispered  at  the  fire, 

Whose  burden  stirred  in  thought  and  limb  •' 
The  energies  of  high  desire. 

The  honors  of  the  State  were  his, 

The  better  crownings  of  esteem  ; 
Faith  yielded  him  her  mysteries, 

And  Charity  was  not  a  dream  ; 

And  Hope  her  steadfast  anchor  threw 
To  match  God's  promise  in  the  storm  ; 

When  billows  roared  and  tempests  blew, 
He  left  us  that  consoling  form. 

No  snare  was  in  his  ringing  speech, 

Nor  malice  in  his  sunny  smile  ; 
No  passion,  hidden  out  of  reach. 

Drugged  his  pure  manhood  with  its  guile. 

A  champion  in  our  hour  of  need, 
A  prophet  armed  with  forethought  wise, 

He  flung  our  banner  on  the  lead, 
He  gave  our  watchword  to  the  skies. 

Poorly  our  blended  efforts  try 

To  set  his  image  in  his  room  ; 
We  lift  the  Poet's  laurel  high 

To  lay  it  on  tlfe  Patriot's  tomb. 
And  this  I  said  when,  laid  in  earth, 

His  funeral  song  was  asked  of  me : 


"The  world  has  few  to  match  his  worth, 
And  none  to  praise  it  perfectly." 

This  elegiac  strain  was  fitly  followed  by  the 
Chorus,  full  of  comfort  and  of  peace,  from  Men- 
delssohn's St  Paul:  "Happy  and  blest  are  they 
who  have  endured  !  For  though  the  body  dies, 
the  soul  shall  live  forever !"  It  was  beautifully 
sung  with  orchestral  accompaniment ;  though  the 
greater  breadth  and  fulness  of  thrice  the  number 
of  voices  was  desirable.  The  stage  would  ac- 
commodate no  more. 

Then  all  were  in  a 'calm  listening  state  for  the 
Eulogy,  by  Edwin  P.  Whipple,  which  all  who 
heard  it  then  or  have  read  it  since,  felt  to  be 
as  nearly  perfect  as  anything  of  the  kind  in  their 
remembrance.  In  a  short  hour,  wisely  avoiding  for 
the  most  part  mere  biography,  it  described  the 
elements  of  that  rare  character,  and  out  of  them 
built  it  up  before  us  in  all  its  fulness,  nobleness 
and  beauty.  It  was  in  the  fullest  sense  a  eulogy; 
such  praise  it  is  rarely  possible  to  bestow  on 
man  ;  yet  every  hearer  knew  that  it  was  all  trtie! 
A  grand,  encouraging,  inspiring  character  !  One 
feels  immortal  in  the  contemplation  of  such  a  life. 
The  eulogy  was  all  the  more  impressive  that  it 
was  calmly  analytic,  though  at  the  same  time  it 
was  heartfelt  and  very  earnest.  There  had  been 
no  end  of  tributes  out  of  the  full  heart  ;  this  was 
the  one  we  'had  been  waitingfor ;  thisset  the  very 
image  of  the  man  before  us.  It  was  for  music  to 
continue  the  strain,  thus  eloquently  begun,  of 
Governor  Andrew's  life  and  character.  And 
none  so  great  for  that,  as  Beethoven,  and  no  mu- 
sic could  so  fitly  follow  up  the  eulogy,  as  that 
heavenly  Andante  of  the  Fifth  Symphony,  so 
reassuring  and  uplifting,  so  as  with  heavenly  au- 
thority, with  angel  voices,  enforcing  the  lesson 
of  a  great  life,  exhorting  all  to  press  forward  to 
the  prize  of  the  high  calling!  Heavenly  assur- 
ance is  the  key  note  of  that  Andante.  And  it 
was  played  as  if  all  the  musicians  felt  its  mean- 
ing and  how  apposite  it  was;  and  we  are  sure  it 
was  never  listened  to  with  deeper  realization  of 
its  power  and  beauty  than  just  then. 

Then  the  voices,  supported  by  the  full  tones  of 
the  Organ,  sang  the  Choral :  "  Was  Gott  thut, 
dasist  zoohlgethan,"  a3  harmonized  by  Sebastian 
Bach,  to  these  words: 

What  God  does,  surely  is  well  done, 

On  Him  be  our  reliance ! 
O,  may  our  will  with  His  bo  one, 
And  bid  the  world  defiance ! 
No  foe  can  harm. 
No  fear  alarm, 
For  God  is  alway  near  us, — 
Call  Him  and  He  will  hear  us. 

What  God  appoints  is  surely  right. 

His  will  I  would  not  alter; 
If  o'er  rough  ways,  in  darkest  night. 
He  lead,  I  will  not  falter. 
He  reigns  above. 
And  He  is  love  ! 
His  eyes  do  still  behold  me. 
His  tender  arms  enfold  mo. 

It  was  well  sung,  for  only  a  hundred  voices, 
the  rich,  religious,  buoyant  harmony  flowing 
smoothly  and  evenly  along,  with  solemnizing, 
tranquillizing  influence. 

A  benediction  was  pronounced  by  the  venera- 
ble Father  Taylor,  the  Seamen's  Friend,  and 
thus  ended  the  most  impressive,  beautiful  memo- 
rial services  within  our  experience.  It  was  good 
to  be  there.  No  one  could  have  left  that  place 
with  any  conscious  meanness  in  him  unrebuked, 
or  without  new  motive  and  new  courage  for  a 
nobler  life. 


BOSTON,    SATUKDAY,    DEC.    7,    18  6  7. 


Music  in  Boston. 
Symphony  Concerts. — The  second  (Nov.  21 ) 
was  perhaps  tlie  most  enjoyed,  and  by  the  largest 
audience,  of  any  tlius  far  in  the  three  winters.  Tlie 
Orclrcstra  was  materially  strengthened,  now  number- 
ing 56  in  all,  with  12  lirst  violins,  at  the  head  of 
whom  sat  Mr.  Eiciiberg,  whose  return  was  generally 
welcomed,  and  whose  presence  seemed  to  give  new 
life.  (By  the  way,  Mr.  Eichberg  has  since  been 
appointed  by  the  Harvard  Committee,  to  the  office  of 
Leader,  or  adjutant,  under  Mr.  Zerrahn, — what  in 
the  German  orchestras  is  called  the  Concerimeister ^ 
sometimes  Vori/eiger  (head  and  front  of  the  violin 
force.)  His  function  is  to  preside  over  all  the  string 
department,  to  ensure  unity  of  bowing,  in  the  manner 
of  attacking  and  handling  passages  and  phrases, 
&c. ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  the  fruits  of  such  care 
and  conformity  to  one  head  will  soon  appear  in  the 
more  wholesome  unanimity  and  vitality  of  the  string 
quartet,  which  is  the  soul  of  any  orchestra. — But  to 
the  second  concert ;  this  was  the  programme  : 

Overture  to  '-Meaea." Cherubini. 

a.  Alto  Aria:  ''Well  done,  ye  good  and  faithful  servants, 
whom    God  hath  called  to  homes  above." — From  a 

Cantata J.  S.  Each 

6.  Sons: ;  Im  Rheio,  im  heiligen  Strome." R.  Franz. 

Mrs.  CAEY. 

Concerto  for  two  Pianos ■ Mozart- 

{Cadenzas  by  Mosohbles.). 

B.  J.  LANG  and  J.  C.  D.  PARKEK. 

Fourth  Symphony,  in  B  flat Beethoven. 

a.  Aria:  "Dehvieni,"  from  *Le  Nozze  di  Figaro.".  ...Mozart- 

b.  SoDgs:  "Weir  aufmir,  du  duntilesAuge,"  (Suppli- 

cation.")  Franz. 

"Come  into  the  garden,  Maud." 0.  Drosel. 

Mr.i.  CARY. 
O.BJrturo  to  "Oberon." Weber. 

The  orchestra  never  played  better;  the  strings 
telling  with  more  fullness  and  decision  than  before ; 
only,  in  the  B-flat  Symphony  especially,  the  need  of 
greater  body  in  the  middle  parts  is  still  felt.  There 
is  also  still  some  lingering  chronic  infirmity  in  certain 
of  the  reed  instruments  ;  they  need  a  quickening 
life  to  brace  them  up  to  sure  and  healthy  pitch- 
But  this  will  come,  for  there  is  a  new  life  in  the 
band,  a  spirit  of  improvement ;  the  performers  are 
all  interested  in  their  work.  That  fascinating  Fourth 
Symphony,  the  loveliest  of  the  nine!  How  eagerly 
its  every  tone  was  listened  for,  with  glowing  faces. 
The  Overture  to  Medea  is  the  fourth  of  Cherubini's 
which  these  Concerts  have  introduced  or  made  for 
the  first  time  appreciated  here,  and  it  is,  both  as  to 
poetic  substance  and  artistic  symmetry,  conciseness, 
clearness,  perhaps  his  best.  It  was  new  to  nearly  al 
that  audience.  Full  of  suppressed  passion,  with  a 
fine  nervous  fire  delicately  thrilling  on  the  strings  (for 
its  is  written  mainly  in  the  violin  genius,  the  has. 
soons  starting  the  quaint  little  theme  for  imitation 
now  and  then),  concise  and  earnest,  it  reminds  one 
not  a  little  of  the  Coriotaiuis  overture  ;  that,  however, 
takes  hold  deeper  down  with  stronger  grasp.  The 
visionary,  brilliant  fairy  overture  to  Obei-on,  capitally 
given  as  it  was,  was  the  right  thing  to  end  with. 

The  Mozart  Concerto,  for  the  two  pianos,  proved 
exceedingly  effective.  With  nothing  particularly 
striking  in  its  themes,  none  of  the  great  thoughts  of 
Mozart,  it  is  so  full  of  grace  and  spontaneity,  the 
passages  are  so  happily  divided  and  imitated  fiom 
one  piano  to  the  other,  the  unity  of  form  so  perfect, 
and  the  sympathy  of  the  orchestral  voices  so  rich  and 
delightful,  blending  their  piquoent  individualities 
without  losing  them,  that  it  was  thoroughly  enjoyed 
in  all  three  movements.  Mr.  Lang  and  Mr.  Par- 
ker played  it  admirably.  The  first  Cadenza  by 
Moschelcs  is  too  long,  and,  interesting  as  it  in  in 
itself,  not  wholly  in  the  vein  of  Mozart's  composi- 
tion. The  second  is  shorter  and  more  to  the  pur- 
pose. 

With  entire  satisfaction  we  remember  Mrs.  Cart's 
singing,   as   well   as   the    choice  selections.     If  her 


contralto  voice  does  not  carry  as  much  weight  as 
some,  if  she  compete  at  disadvantage  with  the  cheaper 
and  more  outward  qualities  which  catch  but  do  not 
edify  the  crowd,  tihe  has  those  fine,  interior  qualities 
of  the  true  singer,  with  the  corresponding  beauty  in 
her  voice,  which  rightly  claim  the  sympathy,  indeed 
the  partiality,  of  true  appreciative  criticism.  We 
have  no  contralto  singing  in  public  whoso  voice  is  so 
sympathetic,  no  singer  of  whatever  kind  of  voice  who 
sings  in  so  sincerely,  finely  musical  a  spirit,  with 
such  pure  expression,  entering  into  the  spirit  of  the 
song,  with  so  little  egotism.  That  Aria  from  Bach 
has  the  very  soul  of  music  in  it,  tender,  sweet,  heart- 
felt and  pious.  The  instruments  (string  quartet  and 
two  flutes  only,  Mr.  Dresel  at  the  piano  helping  out 
the  harmony)  flow  on  in  full,  rich,  even  stream,  most 
comforting  to  hear.  The  melody  seems  to  summon 
its  own  accompaniment  about  it  by  pure  sympathetic 
charm.  Anything  so  unpretending,  so'  free  from 
modern  ad  cdplandum  arts,  while  so  artistically  com- 
plex, had  of  course  to  be  listened  to  with  close 
attention  ;  and  it  was  ;  we  are  sure  the  listeners  felt 
rewarded,  and  would  welcome  more  of  Bach  after 
that  taste  of  him.  Franz's  deep,  rich,  tranquil 
strain  about  "the  Rhine,  the  holy  river,"  made  the 
right  impression  after  it. 

The  singing  which  was  best  appreciated,  however, 
was  the  Mozart  Aria,  which  was  exquisitely  sung,  and 
with  Mr.  Dresel's  fine  accompaniment,  was  even 
more  admired  than  when  the  same  lady  sang  it  last 
year.  Franz  appeared  again  in  his  most  simply 
melodious  and  profoundly  serious  phase,  in  "Sup- 
plication."" Mr.  Dresel's  "Maud"  was  quite  felicit- 
ous, delicately  true  to  the  poem,-with  a  charming 
accompaniment,  and  was  very  much  applauded. 

The  third  Concert  takes  place  while  this  goes  to 
press.  In  the  fourth  (Dec.  19)  the  Symphony  will 
be  Schumann  in  D  minor  (given  only  once  before  ;) 
another  picturesque  Overture  by  Gade,  "Echoes  from 
Ossian,"  will  open  and  Beethoven's  great  Leonorc, 
No.  3,  will  close  the  feast.  Aiid  Mr.  Ernst  Pera- 
BO  will  play  the  great  Beethoven  Concerto  in  E  flat 
(No.  .5,  sometimes  called  in  England  the  Emperor 
Concerto.) — Our  hopes  of  Camilla  TJrso  in  the  6th 
Concert  are,  we  regret  to  say,  disappointed,  as  that 
lady  is  going  to  Havana ;  but  the  audience  will  be 
reconciled  to  the  loss  when  they  learn  that  Otto 
Dresel  has  consented  to  play  at  that  time,  probably 
the  D-minor  Concerto  of  Mendelssohn. 

Oratorio.  The  Hamlcl  and  Ilaydn  Society  had 
not  their  usual  crowded  audience  at  the  first  concert 
of  the  season,  on  Saturday  Evening,  Nov.  3.  This 
was  partly  owing  to  the  multitude  of  exciting  an- 
nouncements ;  partly  (we  are  inclined  to  think  main- 
ly) to  a  spell  of  natural  reaction  and  rest  after  excit- 
ing years ;  and  partly  to  the  miscellaneous  character 
of  the  programme,  which  with  the  Directors  of  the 
Society  was  a  mistake.  The  selections  were  excel- 
lent, but  the  continuity  of  interest  was  continually 
broken.  This  made  it  not  always  easy  for  the  cho- 
rus voices  to  find  their  pitch  at  once  with  certainty. 
Moreover  the  impression  of  each  chorus  obliterated 
that  of  the  one  before,  and  left  the  mind  distracted. 
The  solos,  especially,  were  thrown  into  bad  perspec- 
tive by  the  medley.  Yet  Mrs.  Kempton,  although 
suffering  from  illness  and  therefore  a  little  tremulous, 
sang  "But  the  Lord  is  mindful"  and  "O  rest  in  the 
Lord,"  with  power  and  feeling  and  with  true  concep- 
tion ;  and  Miss  Houston  sang  "Jerusalem"  very  im- 
pressively. The  Duet  "0  lovely  Peace,"  from  Judas, 
was  finely  sung,  though  the  two  qualities  of  voice  do 
not  blend  perfectly.  The  Choruses,  four  from  St. 
Paul,  and  "The  Heavens  are  telling,"  from  the  Crea- 
tion, have  been  sung  better,  but  were  still  impressive. 
The  Orchestra  was  unusually  large,  but,  owing  to  the 
difficulty  of  perfect  unison  with  the  Organ  pitch,some 
of  the  instruments  sounded  rough  at  times. — Men- 
delssohn's Psalm  :  "As  the  Hart  pants,"  given  entire, 
was  much  more  enjoyable. 


Ilnndel's  "Samson,"  on  tlio  next  evening,  drew  a 
considerably  larger  audience,  and  on  tlic  whole  went' 
admirably.  We  have  in  times  past  made  much  of  it 
tedious,  hut  not  no  this  time  ;  it  was  judiciously 
abridged,  and  given  with  a  great  deal  of  spirit.  The 
great  choruses  some  of  Handel's  best,  told  most  effec- 
tively. Miss  Houston  fairly  carried  her  audience 
away  by  the  clearness  and  brilliancy  of  her  high 
tone,  and  hy  her  sure  and  admirable  singing  in  the 
ringing  trumpet  song  "Let  the  bright  Seraphim."  In 
all  her  pieces  she  sang  better  than  ever,  hut  there  she 
seemed  inspired.  Mrs.  Kempton  too  won  sincero 
applause  in  the  partof  Micah.  Mr. .Tames  Whitney 
gave  the  touching  tenor  air:  "Total  eclipse,"  with 
expressive  tone  and  style,  showing  caicful  study. 
This  was  his  best  effort,  his  strength  hardly  holding 
out  for  the  entire  part  of  Samson.  Mr.  H.  Wilde 
has  a  strong,  resonant  voice,  and  did  good  justice  to 
the  part  of  Manoali  ;  and  Mr.  M.  W.  Whitney's 
ponderous  bass  was  heard  to  good  advantage  in  that 
of  Harapha. 

Opera.  The  Lagrange-Brignoli  Italian 
Troupe,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Max  Strakosch, 
occupied  the  Boston  Theatre  for  a  fortnight,  exciting 
more  interest  than  was  expected,  and  really  doing  a 
good  business.  Mme.  Lagrange,  although  her 
voice  is  sadly  worn,  is  still  one  of  the  world's  great 
artists  ;  her  finished  style  in  singing,  her  admirable 
acting,  with  ;the  bearing  of  a  lady,  still  give  a 
rare  satisfaction  in  such  parts  as  Mozart's  Donna 
Anna  and  Lucrezia  Borgia.  Miss  Phillipps,  never 
in  better  voice,  never  more  full  of  life  and  skill,  sang 
Zerlina's  songs  capitally,  and  was  excellent  of 
course  as  Rosina,  Azucena  and  La.  Favorita,  though 
we  did  not  witness  these  last.  Brignoli  was  in  his 
best  voice,  and  for  once  took  uncommon  pains  and 
put  life  into  his  parts.  Sdsini's  bas.so  is  but  a 
wreck,  and  he  made  a  very  coarse  and  awkward 
buffoon  of  Leporello.  The  chorus  was  respectable ; 
but  the  orchestra,  under  the  capricious  lead  of  an 
Italian  by  the  name  of  Rosa,  was  far  from  staisfactory. 

The  RiCHiNGS  English  Opera,  which  has  had  so 
long  a  run  in  Philadelphia,  opened  last  Monday 
evening  at  the  Boston  Theatre,  with  a  performance 
of  Martha,  which  appears  to  have  given  very  decided 
satisfaction.  The  "Bohemian  Girl,"  and  Wallace's 
"Maritana"  have  followed. 

On  Monday  evening.  Max  Maretzek,  having 
made  peace  with  his  chorus  singers  in  New  York, 
will  open  with  his  Italian  Opera,  lit  Selwyn's  Thea- 
tre, for  a  short  season  of  two  weeks.  Mme.  Parepa 
Rosa  is  the  principal  star.  The  opening  piece  will 
be  the  latest  novelty,  Gounod's  "Romeo  and  Juliet." 
Tuesday,  Lucrezia  Borgia  ;  Wednesday,  Borneo  again; 
Thursday,  Ernani;  Friday,  Von  Giovanni\\  Satur- 
day (Matinee,)  the  "Barber  of  Seville."  Five 
operas,  by  five  different  composers,  in  the  first  week. 

We  have  not  left  ourselves  room,  and  if  we  had 
should  lack  the  power  to  express  the  unqualified  de- 
light with  which  we  have  heard  Charles  Dickens 
read,  and  reproduce  before  us,  hy  apparently  as  fresh 
acts  of  genius  as  originally  invented  them,  the  char- 
acters in  his  novels,  like  live  realities  most  individual 
and  unniistakai>Ie.  To  us  no  reading  ever  had  a 
charm  to  be  compared  witli  it.  The  professor  of  el- 
ocution may  find  faults  in  it ;  the  voice  is  not  that  of 
Fanny  Kcmble,  it  is  somewhat  husky ;  hut  it  is  rich 
and  sweet,  has  heart  and  pul)stance  in  it, and  is  wonder- 
fully flexible  and  apt  for  imitation.  The  upward  in- 
flexion, "so  English,"  in  the  rapid  narrative  portions, 
is  not  only  rhythmical  and  economical  iti  respect  to 
time,  but  serves  admirably  to  distinguish  the  connect- 
ing narrative  from  the  actual  impersonations,  in 
which  it  disappears  altogether.  His  heart  and  soul, 
his  humor  and  imagination,  his  whole  genial  human- 
ity are  in  these  readings  of  his  own  creations,  and 
because  he  evidently  enjoys  them  as  heartily  as  we 
do,  we  enjoy  it  all  the  more.  And  to  set  such  a  sea 
of  life,  as  such  an  audience  is,  in  such  delicious  mo- 
tion, alternating  between  tears  and  laughter,  with  the 
artistic  sense,  the  "higher  law"  of  the  Ideal,  all  the 
while  approving, — that  must  have  been  to  him  a 
pleasure  like  condensing  the  sense  of  the  world-wide 
success  of  all  his  writings  into  one  perfect  moment. 
But  we  have  no  room  nor  power — the  piece  from  the 
Advertiser  in  anotljer  column  will  give  our  distant 
readers  some  idea  of  what  sort  of  an  event  Mr.  Dick- 
ens's first  reading  in  the  Tremont  Temple  was. 
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DWIGHT'S    JOUENAL     OF     MUSIC. 


Netv  Haten,  Conn.,  Not.  20.— Last  week  wit- 
nessed the  organization  of  the  "New  Haven  Philhar- 
monic Society,"  numbering  some  20  members,  and 
composed,  of  coarse,  mainly  of  amateur  musicians. 

We  like  to  see  ambition,  and  find  no  fault  with 
the  title  of  this  club,  though  it  does  call  to  mind  a 
little  experience  of  ours  concerning  the  great" Ameri- 
can Bureau  for  Literary  Reference" — which  by  per- 
sonal investigation  we  found  to  consist  solely  of  one 
dyspeptic  looking  young  man  and  a  chest  of  drawers. 
Success  therefore  to  the  N.  H.  P.  S.,  whose  advent 
we  hail  as  a  step  at  least  in  the  right  direction. 

Meanwhile    the    "String    Quartette"  has    shown 

signs  of  returning  animation  and  given   a   concert  of 

chamber  music — which  took  place  on  the  8th  inst., 

with  the  following  programme  : 

string  Quartet  in  E  flat,  No.  sir Mozart. 

Song,— Zuleika Mendelssohn. 

Piano  Solo, — Songs  without  -words " 

a.  "Regrets."  Book  ]st,  No.  2. 

b.  "The  Return."        "     7th,  "    4. 

Solo, — Andante  con  var.  in  D,  Op.  17 Mendelsson. 

Violoncello. 
Songs R.Schumann. 

a.  "Aus  meinen  Thriinen  spriessen." 

b.  "Ich  grolle  nicht." 

c.  "An  den  Sonnen.'Jchein." 

Grand  Quartet,  in  E  flat,  from  Op.  16 Beethoven. 

Piano,  Violin,  Viola  and  Violoncello. 

Albert  Mallon,  Ist  Violin.  Bruno  Pope,  2d  Violin.  C. 
W.  Chapman,  Viola.  M.  Stelnert,  Violoncello.  Vocal- 
ist, Mrs.  H.  F.  Dupee.    Pianist,  C.  W.  Chapman. 

The  effect  of  the  String  Quartet  was — to  state  the 
case  mildly — somewhat  miirred  by  the  breaking  of  a 
string  on  the  1st  Violin,  which  fact,  together  with  a 
certain  harshness  and  lack  of  unity  in  the  perform- 
ance, left  a  sense  of  something  lacking. 

In  the  Beethoven  Quartet,  however,  the  players 
seemed  to  enter  more  into  the  heart  of  things,  and 
the  piece — the  Andante  Cantahile  in  particular — 
sounded  well . 

The  vocalist,  we  regret  to  say,  persisted  in  singing 
Schumann's  songs  in  villainous  German,  with  a 
French  accent,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  she  had 
the  English  words  before  her  eyes.  Heine's  despair- 
ing little  love  song  was  rendered  "Isch  grolle  nischt," 
and  phrased  in  a  heartless,  mechanical  way,  which, 
though  it  may  do  very  well  for  the  melodies  of  the 
late  Stephen  C.  Foster,  will  not  answer  for  Schu- 
mann. 

The  second  of  these  Chamber   Concerts   will  be 

given  early  in  December,  with  this  programme   (the 

vocalist  being  J.  Sumner  Smith)  : 

String  Quartet,  op.  76,  No.  1 Haydn. 

Vocal  Solo,— Rondo Mozart. 

"Deh  per  questo  istante  solo."  [La  Clemenzadi  Tito.] 
Violin  Solo, — Andante  con  moto  from  Op.  12,  No.  1. 

Tema  con  var. Beethoven. 

"Gott  Erhalte,"  from  Op.  76,  No.  3 Ilaydn. 

String  Quartet. 
Son^, — "The  Message" Blumenthal. 

(Poem  by  Miss  Adelaide  A.  Proctor). 

Piano  Trio, — Op.  1,  No.  2 Beethoven. 

Mercdrius. 

Cincinnati,  0.,  Nov.  16. — Joyous  the  greeting 
and  blessed  the  day,  when  old  friends  meet  the  same 
as  of  yore;  and  quicker  the  throbs  and  warmer  the 
blood,  when  stirred  by  undying,  familiar  tune.  Like 
a  perfect  June-dav,  like  spring-time  returned,  the 
days  seemed,  when  after  many  a  year  we  first  heard 
your  Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club  again ;  when 
flooding  back  came  the  festive  memories  of  days  that 
were  filled  with  the  delicious  music  of  your  artists  ; 
when  Cliickering's  and  Bumstead  Hall,  your  Stu- 
dio-building and  the  Music  Hall  were  present  again 
with  their  delights,  and  made  us  forget  that  we  have 
them  not,  nor  the  wealth  of  melody  that  periodically 
fills  and  sanctifies  them. 

There  is  no  need  to  speak  of  the  playing  of  our 
friends  in  your  paper.  Nor  would  you,  surfeited 
with  sweets,  believe  how  well  they  did  for  us,  how 
our  musicians  alike  and  the  audiences  were  carried 
away  with  delight.  For  to  you  their  art  is  a  thing 
as  usual  as  the  air  you  breathe,  as  the  sweet  sunlight 
that  warms  and  quickens  you.  But  to  us  it  was  ex- 
actly what  dear  Chaucer  says  of  Rosial.     It 

"   ...   seemed  lich  a  thing  cele^ial 
In  bounte,  favour,  port  and  semeliness 
microur  of  delight,  gracious  to  ... .  " 


hear.  They  did  well  to  come  to  us.  And  if  you 
miss  them,  as  you  do,  in  your  Symphony  Concerts, 
do  not  forget  that  their  mission  here  is  an  apostle- 
ship  of  true  art  and  of  noble  beauty.  Their  playing 
has  grown  deeper,  warmer,  and  it  did  not  fail  to 
preach  loudly  to  people  who  had  been  satisfied  be- 
fore, because  the  standard  was  wanting  whereby  to 
judge  and  measure.  At  the  three  concerts  we  could 
attend  they  had  good  houses.  As  to  the  three  oth- 
ers we  can  only  echo  the  delight  of  musical  friends. 
Haydn,  Quartet  in  G,  No.  75  ;  Mendelssohn,  Quar- 
tet in  E  flat.  Quintet  in  B  flat,  op.  87  ;  Beethoven, 
Quartet  in  E  flat,  op.  74  ;  Schumann,  Mozart,  Schu- 
bert, the  great  masters  all,  not  to  forget  Handel  and 
Gluck,  (Bach  alone  excepted),  were  heard  again,  and 
the  pleasure  was  great  and  will  be  lasting. 

And  as  we  are  speaking  of  apostles  of  art,  there 
ought  to  be  mentioned  two  other  earnest  and  gifted 
men  whom  we  have  here  with  us.  Mr.  H.  G.  An- 
dres, whose  excellent  playing  was  spoken  of  before 
by  your  correspondent,  gave  two  concerts  last  spring 
that  were  not  noticed.  In  them  we  heard  :  of  Mo- 
zart, the  Quartets  No.  1  and  No.  3,  in  E  flat  (the  lat- 
ter being  the  Piano  Quartet) ;  of  Beethoven,  the  iSb- 
nata  quasi  una  Fantasia,  op.  27,  No.  2  ;  of  Schubert, 
the  Trio  for  piano,  violin  and  violoncello,  op.  99,  and 
the  Serenade  ;  of  Chopin,  the  Berceuse ;  of  Spohr,  a 
Violin  Concerto  and  various  smaller  things.  Mr. 
A.  excels  in  a  clean  but  sympathetic  rendering  of  the 
masters  ;  his  touch  is  silvery  and  delicate,  and  his 
fancy  is  brilliant,  as  he  proved  by  several  of  his  own 
compositions.  Of  the  Transcription  of  the  German 
popular  song,  "Muss  i  denn  zum  Stadtele  'naus," 
we  spoke  last  yeftr.  This  year  we  had  a  Fantaisie 
Militaire  (published  by  A.  C.  Peters  &  Bro.),  in  B 
minor,  full  of  bold,  original  thought  and  effective; 
and  we  are  promised  a  Scherzo,  which,  if  the  first 
hearing  deceive  us  not,  will  he  equally  good.  Mr. 
A.  is  the  director  of  the  Caecilla  Society,  which  lately 
(Nov.  7th)  gave  the  first  concert  of  their  twelfth  sea- 
son. Haydn's  "Spring,"  the  Choruses,  "Lord, 
Lord,"  and  "How  pleasant  are  the  Messengers," 
from  Paulus ;  Grimm's  Cantata  "An  die  Musik,"  re- 
presented the  vocal ;  the  Adagio  and  Finale  from  the 
Kreutzer  Sonata  by  Beethoven,  and  a  Transcription 
of  Schubert's  Les  Adieux  formed  the  instrumental 
part  of  the  programme.  We  were  prevented  from 
attending. 

Mr.  George  Schneider,  the  younger  of  the  two 
artists,  gave  a  concert,  Nov.  12th,  in  which  Miss 
Ddnnie  sang  two  songs,  the  only  pieces  not  classi- 
cal. The  Messrs.  Brand  played  with  Mr.  S.  Mendels- 
sohn's Sonata  for  Piano  and  Violoncello  in  B  flat, 
op.  45  ;  Schubert's  Rondo  for  Piano  and  Violin,  on. 
70,  in  B  minor  ;  and  Beethoven's  Trio,  op.  70,  No. 
2,  in  D  major.  M.  G.  Andres  assisted  Mr.  S.  in 
Schumann's  Variations  in  B  flat  major,  for  two  pi- 
anos, op.  45  ;  and  Mr.  S.  played  Chopin's  Ballade 
in  A  flat,  op.  47.  The  concert  was  delightful,  if  we 
except  the  singing  ;  and  Mr.  S.  showed  by  his  fine 
and  delicate  playing  that  he  has  made  good  advance 
on  the  road  toward  the  Ideal. 

The  Symphony  Concerts  have  begun  again,  and 
Mr.  Hopkins,  the  gentleman  who  built  the  hall  and 
pays  the  musicians,  has  made  us  thankful  anew  for 
the  music  we  should  not  hear  without  him. 

We  only  wish — vainly  wc  are  afraid — that  the  mu- 
sical season,  so  beautifully  opened  by  the  week  of 
pure  delight  furnished  by  your  Mendelssohnians, 
may  continue  so  propitious.  It  is  barely  possible 
that  the  critic  of  the  Commei-cial  may  help  us  along, 
who  has  made  the  discovery  that  we  might  start  just 
such  a  Quintette  Club  here,  with  the  material  wo 
have  on  hand.  We  wish  him  sincerely  "God  speed." 
Many  things  are  done  that  seem  past  belief  We 
are  afraid  however,  that  his  remark  is  worth  no  more 
than  his  criticism.  For  he  has  discovered  the  great- 
est of  all  overtures.  Listen  Universe !  It  is  Lit- 
tolf's  "Robespierre  !"  Pity  that  Beethoven  used  the 
motives  of  Mr.  Littolfhalfa  century  before,  in  his 
Eqmoni.  A  great  pity  Mr.  Commercial-MBXi,  in 
troth.  *t. 


DESCRIPTIVE   LIST   OF   THE 

Publiahod  by  Oliver  Ditson  &  Co* 


Vocal,  with  Piano  Accompaniment. 

Yes,  this  night.     (Oui,  ce  soir).     Song  or  Trio. 

**Grand  Duchess.'*  50 
Turn  away,  my  merry  fellows.     S'g  &  Cho.     "     35 
The  first  may  be  sang  by  one  voice  or  three,  and  la 
the  comic  and  savage  conspiration  trio'of  Paul,  Bourn 
and  Puck.    The  second  represents  the  same  grinding 
their  daggers  for  the  onslaught,  and  brings  in  fre- 
quently the  j7cAi,  7?cAt,  of  sharpening  steel.    Both  are 
sr  irit-ed  and  very  amusing. 
Tender  and  true.     Song.  G.  Lisle.  35 

A  song  for  the  "tender  and  true"  to  sing.  - 
She  woke  that  morn  in  heaven.   Song.  L.  Heath.  30 
How  dear  is  home  to  me.     Song.      F,  S.  Clarh.  30 

Two  sweet  home  songs;  only  the  homes- differ. 
Gather  flowers  in  the  summertime.  W.  C.  Baker.  40 
Nellie's  grave.     Song  and  Chorus.    A.  B.Hoag.  30 
Different,  but  alike  in  being  quite  beautiful,  and 
likely  to  be  popular. 
Forever.  ong.  S.  D.  S.  30 

The  old  love.  "  "        30 

Young  Mary.  "  "        35 

Prayer  and  praise.  "  "        40 

A  serious  song,  and  a  series  of  songs,  embodying 
much  originality,  as  may  be  guessed  from  the  titles, 
and  much  good  music. 
Hear  I  the  ballad  ringing.     (Hor  ich  das  Lied- 

chen).  Schumann.  25 

AU  night  I  lie  dreaming.  (AUnachtlich).        "      25 
Short,  but  very  sweet,  and  have  carefully  elabora- 
ted accompaniments. 
The  three  calls.    For  guitar.  Haydn.  30 

Instrumental. 

Lotta  Polka.  Mrs.  Parhhurst.  30 

A  very  bright  and  sparkling  thing,  and   not  diffi- 
cult. 
Kobin  and  the  Cricket.     Mazurka.  Pattison.  50 

Here  we  are  among  the  songsters  and  the  flowers, 
who  give  us  sweet  music. 
Romeo  and  Juliette.  Potpourri.  4  hds.  Cramer.  1.00 
Players  will  find  this  a  most  acceptable  arrange- 
ment. 
Little  Red  Riding  Hood.     Galop.  Mack.  50 

Has  a  charming  picture  of  our  little  favorite,  and 
has  pretty  and  easy  music. 
Fant.  Brill.  Sonnambula.     4  hds.  Leyhach.  90 

The  music  is  well  selected,  and  of  course  excellent. 
Potpourri.  Grand  Dutchess.  2  Nos.  No.  l.Mack.'lb 
The  first  part  of  a  fine  collection  of  airs,  containing 
about  half  a  dozen  good  ones,  with  modulations,  &c. 
Black  key  Polka.     Mazurka.  Herzoq.  30 

Is  in  the  key  of  five  fiats,  and  almost  every  key 
played  is  a  black  one.  The  melody  is  a  very  good 
one. 

Books. 

Libretto  of  "The  Grand  Dutchess  of  Gerolstein."  30 
"  "Anna  Bolena."  30 

"  "The  Carnival  of  Venice."  30 

Three  more  librettos  for  your  musical  library  The 
Grand  Duchess  is  just  now  the  rage,  and  the  libretto 
is  one  of  the  most  readable  of  all  librettos,  and  con- 
toXusJifteenot  the  principal  melodies. 

Te  Deum  in  F.  H  K.  Oliver.  1.25 

Not  too  difficult  for  execution  by  choirs  of  average 
ability,  and  coatains  a  great  deal  of  full,  rich  harmo- 
mony. 


McsiobyMail. — Music  is  sent  by  mail,  the  expense  being 
two  cents  for  eveiy  four  ounces,  or  fraction  thereof,  (about 
one  cent  for  au  ordinary  piece  of  musiej.  Persons  at  a 
distance  will  find  the  conveyance  a  saving  of  time  and 
expense  in  obtaining  supplies  Books  can  also  bo  sent  at 
double  these  rates. 
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Gounod's  "Romeo  and  Juliet."* 

BY   DR.    EDWARD    HANSI.ICK. 

"Romeo  and  Juliet !  Can  finer  matter  for  an 
opera  be  imagined,  than  this  Solomon's  Song  ot 
Love  ?  Numerous  composers,  the  Germans 
Steibelt  and  George  Benda,  the  Italians  Zinga- 
relli,  Vaccai,  Bellini,  and  others,  have  found  in- 
spiration in  it.  Only  one  mountain  stands  in  the 
way,  and  that  is  named  Shakespeare !  Who 
■will  fly  after  him,  or  seek  to  bear  him  higher  in 
his  flight  ?  The  more  closely  the  composer 
cleaves  to  Shakespeare's  own  words,  at  the  more 
risk  to  himself  does  he  proceed.  For  musical 
purposes,  therefore,  I  would  rather  choose  a  para- 
phrase, which  should  give  merely  the  outlines  of 
the  Shakespearian  action,  filling  them  out  un- 
pretentiously with  one's  own  diction.  Gounod 
has  followed  the  opposite  view,  keeping  to  as 
much  of  the  original  poem  as  is  compatible  with 
the  vital  conditions,  musical  and  scenic,  of  an  op- 
era. From  this  point  of  view  the  libretto  is 
formed  with  propriety  and  skill.  It  does  not 
catch  the  fancy  by  the  rich  alternation  of  con- 
trasted figures  and  scenes  like  Fausl ;  but  on  the 
other  hand  it  avoids  unsuitable  spectacular  ef- 
fects, like  the  Walpurgis  Night,  the  final  Trans- 
figuration, &c. 

Exacting  critics,  who  perhaps  T?ould  like  to 
have  the  servants'  talk  and  the  "salse  dicta''  of 
the  nurse  also  musically  illustrated,  blame  un- 
fairly the  caprice  of  the  arrangement.  The  only 
two  departures  from  the  original  worth  mention- 
ing consist  in  the  transformation  of  the  servant 
Balthasar  into  a  "Page,"  and  in  the  introducing 
of  the  wedding  ceremony  of  Juliet  with  Paris, 
during  which  Juliet,  stupefied  by  the  drug,  sinks 
dowH.  The  "Page"  was  necessary,  to  gain  a  so- 
prano voice  for  the  ensembles ;  the  Wedding,  to 
interpolate  a  picture  of  somewhat  fresher  color- 
ing between  the  friar's  cell  and  the  vault  of  the 
Capulets. 

Shakespeare's  words  are  very  frequently  re- 
tained ;  Gounod  has  not  even  allowed  the  Pro- 
logue to  escape  him,  but  has  used  it  for  a  musico- 
pictorial  introduction,  the  singular  charm  of 
which  is  not  to  be  denied.  After  some  sombre 
preluding  measures  of  the  orchestra  the  curtain 
rises,  and  we  see  before  us  a  motionless  pictorial 
group  of  young  men  and  ladies,  somewhat  like 
the  well  known  picture  of  Boccaccio's  Florentine 
party.  This  cliorus  sings  in  simple,  mostly  un- 
accompanied chords  the  short  Prologue  :  "  Verone 
vii  jadis  deux  families  rivales,  les  Montaigues,  les 
Capulets"  &c.  The  whole  appears  and  vanishes, 
with  the  auditorium  darkened,  like  a  magical 
image  of  light. 

The  first  act  begins  with  the  ball  at  the  house 
of  Capulet  ;  Juliet  sings  out  her  artless  gaiety  in 
an  aria,  whose  waltz-like  character  is  justly  found 
objectionable.  Evidently  this  number  (like  the 
jewel  aria  in  Faust)  is  a  concession  to  Mme. 
Miolan-Carvalho,  the  powerful  directress  and 
prima  donna   of  the   Theatre  Lyrique.     Komeo 

•  TraDBlated  for  this  Journal  from  the  Niue  Freie  Fresse  of 
Vienna. 


appears,  masked,  with  hisfriends  ;  Mercutio  sings 
the  description  of  Queen  Mab.  Then  follows 
the  first  meeting  between  Romeo  and  Juliet,  and 
then  the  strife  between  Tybalt  and  Romeo,  which 
is  quelled  by  Capulet.  The  second  Act  consists 
almost  entirely  of  the  Balcony  scene,  preceded 
by  a  short  male  chorus  of  the  friends  of  Romeo 
and  an  Arioso  by  the  latter.  The  rendezvous 
of  the  lovers  at  the  cell  of  Friar  Laurence,  who 
unites  them,  opens  the  third  Act;  a  mocking 
chorus  and  a  song  in  strophes  (Canzone)  of  the 
Page  lead  in  the  Finale,  which  ends  with  the 
fight  between  the  two  hostile  parties  and  the 
death  of  Mercutio.  The  first  half  of  the  fourth 
Act  is  filled  entirely  by  the  great  love  duet  of  the 
young  newly  wedded  pair,  musically  the  most 
prominent  piece  of  the  opera.  This  is  followed 
by  an  Aria  of  Friar  Laurence,  who  hands  to  Ju- 
liet the  benumbing  potion,  and  the  wedding  cer- 
emony with  chorus,  march  and  a  short  dance  ; 
the  Act  concludes  with  Juliet's  supposed  death. 
The  fifth  Act  is  played  in  the  burial  vault  exclu- 
sively between  the  two  lovers,  over  whose  corpses 
locked  in  the  last  embrace  the  curtain  falls. 

We  defer  a  close  musical  criticism  of  the  opera 
the  more  willingly,  as  it  is  just  about  to  be  per- 
formed here  (in  Vienna),  and  we  would  not  an- 
ticipate the  first  impression  of  the  public  and  the 
critics.  There  can  be  no  contradiction  of  the  as- 
sertion that  the  composer  has  given  himself  to  his 
difficult  task  with  singular  devotion  and  perse- 
verance. Gounod  is  a  very  earnest  man,  some- 
what inclined  to  enthusiasm,  who  comprehends 
the  mission  of  Art  from  the  highest  standpoint 
and  serves  it  with  an  almost  religious  zeal.  On 
the  composition  of  the  Romeo,  which  he  began 
immediately  after  the  Faust,  Gounod  (with  a 
few  necessary  interruptions  for  smaller  works) 
has  labored  eight  years,  and  surely  with  the  pur- 
est striving  to  achieve  his  best.  We  must  never 
forget  that  Gounod  is  a  Frenchman,  and  cannot 
possibly  quite  emancipate  himself  from  his  na- 
tion's way  of  seeing  and  of  feeling.  Moreover 
Gounod — an  enthusiastic  worshipper  and  connois- 
seur of  German  masters — has  approached  the 
German  operatic  ideal  and  the  hearty,  genial 
character  of  our  music  more  nearly  than  any  oth- 
er Frenchman. 

With  all  due  recognition  of  Gounod's  artisti- 
cally pure  aim  and  lofty  aspirations,  we  cannot 
at  the  same  time  conceal  from  ourselves,  that  his 
Romeo  and  Juliet  on  the  whole  betrays  a  weaken- 
ing of  the  creative  faculty.  The  wealth  of  melo- 
dy, the  freshness  and  vivacity  of  the  Faust  we 
find  again  only  in  the  happiest  moments  of  Ro- 
meo. These  appear  the  most  richly  in  the  tender, 
lyrical  scenes ;  where  a  high-strung  and  persis- 
tent dramatic  strength  is  required,  Gounod's 
strength  is  lame.  This  will  be  perceived  in  the 
quarrel  scene  and  the  Finale  of  the  third  Act, 
where  a  poor,  almost  note-for-note  reminiscence 
of  the  mocking  chorus  in  the  Huguenots  passes 
with  our  composer.  Compared  with  the  figures 
of  Romeo  and  Juliet,  which  are  executed  con 
amore,  the  others   fall   oflT  materially  ;  Capulet's 


rather  Philister-like  honesty  and  Friar  Lau- 
rence's monotonous  unction  leave  the  hearer  in- 
diflerent.  Of  fine,  ingpnious  detail,  of  charming 
characteristic  traits,  we  find  rich  store,  as  we 
should  expect  with  Gounod.  But  his  dramatic 
power  in  Romeo  has  short  breath,  and  the  musi- 
cal invention  not  seldom  a  monotonous  and  feebly 
trickling  flow.  Both  as  to  melody  and  harmony, 
Romeo  reminds  you  strongly  of  the  music  to 
Faust;  the  finest  number  of  the  opera,  the  love 
duet  in  the  fourth  Act,  is  pervaded  by  the  same 
sweetly  narcotic  Aeassia  odor,  which  has  made 
us  so  willingly  captive  in  the  garden  scene  be- 
tween Faust  and  Margaret. 


A  "Kapellmeister"  of  the  Seventeenth  Cen- 
tury.* 

(Continued  from  page  146). 

The  Elector  for  a  long  time  refused  his  con- 
sent to  the  Italian  journey ;  he  now,  however, 
yielded  to  the  repeated  and  urgent  solicitations 
of  his  Kapellmeister,  and  granted  him  permission 
to  go.  Schutz's  efforts  during  this  trip  were  not 
directed  to  gaining  over  and  engaging  distin- 
guished singers  or  instrumentalists,  but  zealously 
observing,  and,  if  possible,  obtaining  possession 
of  all  objects  connected  with  music  which  could 
tend  to  improve  the  Dresden  establishment,  his 
beloved  corpus  musicorum.  That  his  own  means 
would  not  go  far  in  making  purchases  is  evident, 
but  he  did  not  hesitate  incurring  considerable 
debts,  in  the  firm  conviction  that  his  art-loving 
sovereign  would  liberally  supply  the  wanting 
funds. — As  the  fearful  war,  which  had  been  rag- 
ing in  Germany  for  the  last  ten  years,  had  hith- 
erto pretty  well  spared  the  Saxon  territory,  the 
Elector  made  no  demur,  but  acceded  to  Schutz's 
request  to  give  something  more  than  usual. 
Schiitz  first  received  four  hundred  and  then 
three  hundred  thalers.  Bnt  Schiitz  and  his  mas- 
ter were  not  destined  to  profit  at  once  by  the 
brilliant  acquisitions  made  for  the  chapel,  as, 
shortly  after  Schutz's  return.  Saxony  became  al- 
most the  focus  of  the  war.  Distress  burst  out, 
and  in  the  following  year  the  general  misery  was 
endless. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  any  cultivation  of  art 
was,  under  such  circumstances,  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. Where  was  the  Elector  to  find  the  means 
of  alleviating  the  wretchedness  of  a  few  musi- 
cians and  their  families,  when  he  required  his 
money  so  pressingly  for  other  things?  In  this 
crisis,  it  was  Schiitz  who  assisted  the  sufferers  by 
word  and  deed ;  who,  with  kind  arguments  and 
not  inconsiderable  sacrifices,  alleviated  the  deep 
misery  of  the  members  of  his  chapel.  All  his  ur- 
gent representations  at  Court  were  insufficient  to 
procure  the  payment  of  arrears,and  how  far  could 
his  own  means  reach  ?  This  fearful  period  strode 
with  iron  foot  over  musicians  just  as  it  did  over 
other  people,  and  the  most  heart-rending  pictures 
are  presented  to  our  gaze.  The  musicians  want- 
ed the  very  necessaries  ot  life;  some  went  one 
way,  some  went  another,  and  the  chapel  that 
had  been  created  with  such  trouble  and  such  in- 
dustry was  partially  broken  up.  He  would  rath- 
er, Schiitz  writes,  be  "Cantor"  or  organist  in  his 
own  little  town  than  remain  longer  in  such  a  po- 
sition. If  things  continue  thus,  he  said,  he  should 
be  compelled  to  seek  an  asylum  elsewhere,  for 
he  had  already  advanced  at  least  three  hundred 
thalers  to  the  poor  people. 

It  was  not  till  after  the  year  1640  that  there 
was  a  change  for  the  better,  though  it  was  long 
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before  the  distress  oeased.  In  1G41,  Schiitz  was 
able  to  iiifike  proposals  to  his  sovereii^n  for  the 
re-establishment  of  the  corpus  musicorum.  It  was 
too  costly  a  prot-css  to  engage  new  members  ;  so 
he  admitted  fresh  chapel-boys  and  instrumental 
boys  to  assist  the  members  who  still  remained. 
This  was  decide<lly  the  cheapest  and  surest  plan 
for  establishing  a  new  chapel.  The  Electoral 
Prince — afterwards  Johann  Georg  II. — took  a 
greater  interest  in  music  than  even  the  Elector 
himself,  and  thus  a  new  chapel  gradually  grew 
up,  though  its  condition  previous  to  the  termina- 
tion of  the  war  cannot  be  described  as  particu- 
larly gratifying. 

It  may  easily  be  imagined  that,  after  a  period 
so  full  of  labor  and  care,  Scbiitz  should  yearn  for 
repose,  and  we  cannot  feel  surprised  that,  in  1G51, 
when  he  was  06,  he  begged  permission  to  retire. 
He  was  impelled  to  make  this  request  pi'incipally 
by  misunderstandings  with  tTie  Italians,  whom 
the  Electoral  Prince  had  attracted  to  Dresden  for 
the  purpose  of  forming  a  chapel  of  his  own. 
Schiitz,  who  was  better  versed  than  any  ohe  else 
in  the  Italian  style,  had  to  e.xert  himself  most 
actively  in  carrying  out  the  Prince's  wishes,  till, 
at  last,  he  was  so  over-burdened  with  work  that 
he  felt  his  strength  stagger  beneath  it.  Ho  rep- 
resented that  his  eyes  were  becoming  feeble,  and 
that  he  was  by  no  means  sure  of  being  able  to 
maintain  in  his  old  age  any  little  reputation  he 
might  have  achieved  in  his  younger  years;  that 
scholars  could  not  estimate  the  great  difficulties 
of  his  post,  as  no  studies  of  a  similar  nature  to  his 
were  pursued  at  German  Universities.  Notwith- 
standing all  his  entreaties,  the  Elector  would  not 
let  him  go,  although  he  gave  him,  in  1653,  his 
pupil,  Christoph  Bernhard  as  a  substitute.  Even 
when  Johann  Georg  I.  died,  in  1656,  and  the 
Prince's  chapel  entirely  disappeared,  being  par- 
tially blended,  by  the  way,  with  the  Electoral 
chapel,  Schutz  was  appointed  chapelmaster,  and 
performed  the  duties  of  that  post  during  quite 
sixteen  years,  though,  of  course,  not  with  his  old 
strength  and  freshness.  In  this  situation  he 
gained,  however,  the  affection  and  esteem  of  the 
Italians  themselves  in  the  highest  degree,  and, 
when  the  venerable  old  man  died  at  the  age  of 
eighty-seven,  he  was  accompanied  to  the  grave 
by  the  love,  gratitude,  and  admiration  of  all  his 
friends  and  contemporaries. 


A  Contri1)ution  to  the  History  of  Oratorio. 

BY    EMIL   NACMANN.* 
(Continued  from  page  146). 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that,  even  as  early  as 
the  loth  century,  a  warmer  interest  began  to  be 
felt  for  the  treasures  handed  down  from  classical 
antiquity,  and  the  code  of  morals  contained  in 
them  — a  code  oppnsed  to  the  specifically  Chris- 
tian views  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Until  then  al- 
most e.xclusively  confined  to  monasteries  and 
school-divines,  classical  literature  now  began  to 
be  the  intellectual  property  of  poets,  artists,  in- 
telligent princes,  and  other  leading  men.  It  is 
true  that  care  was  still  taken,  as  is  proved  by 
Dante's  poem  among  other  works,  to  subordinate 
the  elements  of  classical  teaching  to  the  views  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  so  that  the  antique  element 
could  present  itself  eft'ectively  only  as  tolerated 
by  the  imagination,  and  not  as  independent,  and, 
therefore,  affecting  the  life  of  the  Present  in  a 
new  and  independent  manner.  It  did  not  do 
this  till  the  loth  and  16th  century,  when  in  con- 
sequence of  the  discoveries  in  astronomy,  at  va- 
riance with  the  tenets  of  the  Church,  the  discov- 
ery of  America,  the  progress  of  the  burgher  class 
in  commerce,  art,  and  industry,  and,  above  all, 
in  con.«equence  of  the  Reformation,  the  limits  of 
the  old  ideas  and  the  former  state  of  things  were 
everywhere  broken  through.  As  one  of  the  most 
important  results  of  these  tremendous  mental 
shocks  and  material  revolutions  was  a  new  and 
joyous  return  to  this  world,  a  secularization  in 
the  beet  sense  of  the  term,  and  therefore,  an  un- 
interruptedly progressive  reconciliation  of  Chris- 
tianity with  the  world,  from  that  period  down  to 
the  present  day,  as  if,  so  to  speak,  the  various 
peoples  once  moie  felt  at  home  in  their  own 
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country,  their  own  language,  and  their  own  na- 
tionality, it  was  only  natural  that  Antiquity 
should  be  more  deeply,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
more  popularly  comprehended  in  all  the  peculi- 
arity and  originality  of  its  teaching,  than  it  was 
in  tlie  13th  century.  It  may  be  said  that  the 
partiality  for  Antiquity  degenerated,  in  the  16th 
century,  almost  into  mannerism.  At  Plorence, 
Romi',  and  Venice,  on  festive  occasions,  public 
processions  were  got  up,  in  which  the  figures  of 
the  gods  and  heroes  of  the  Greeks  traversed  the 
streets.  Raphael  wrote  his  enthusiastic  letter  to 
Pope  Leo  X. ;  Michael  Angelo  sank  into  en- 
tranced contemplation  of  the  Farnese  Hercules; 
poets,  painters,  and  sculptors,  began  to  take  their 
subjects  quite  as  much  from  the  world  of  ideas 
belonging  to  the  classical  times  as  to  those  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  It  was  the  fashion  to  compare  the 
great  ones  of  this  earth  with  Mars,  Csesar,  and 
Titus,  while  the  great  ones  themselves  thought  it 
an  honor  to  rai.?e  their  capitals,  Courts,  and  uni- 
versities into  nurseries,  where  art  and  science, 
striking  root  in  the  Antique,  might  blossom  afresh. 
Under  such  circumstances,  it  was  only  natural 
that  the  elements  of  classical  culture  should  be- 
gin to  influence  music  as  well  as  other  things. 
Here  again,  it  is  wonderfully  and  convincingly 
apparent  how  closely  connected  Poetry  and  Mu- 
sic have  come  down  to  us  from  the  earliest  peri- 
od of  history. 

To  revive  the  tragedy  of  the  Ancients,  an  as- 
sociation of  artists  and  lovers  of  art  was  formed, 
in  the  year  1580,  at  the  house  of  Giovanni  Bardi, 
Conte  de  Vernio,  in  Florence.  It  comprised 
among  its  members  the  Mjecenases,  Vicenzio 
Galilei,  Giacomo  Corsi,Pietro  Strozzi ;  the  poets, 
Ottavio  Rinuccini,  Orazio  Vecchi ;  and  the  com- 
posers, Emilio  del  Cavalieri,  Giacomo  Peri,  and 
Giulio  Caccini.  One  result  of  the  eflforts  of  this 
society  was  the  composition  of  the  first  lyrical 
opera,  Dafne,  the  poem  by  Rinuccini,  produced 
at  Florence  in  1594.  This  was  followed  by  the 
first  tragic  opera,  Orfeo  ed  Euridice,  the  poem  by 
Rinuccini,  the  music  by  Peri  and  Caccini. — As 
already  stated,  the  sole  object  of  these  enthusiasts 
for  classical  Antiquity  was  to  revive  the  antique 
Drama.  They  thought,  therefore,  principally,  of 
enriching  poetry  rather  than  music,  to  which  lat- 
ter it  was  their  intention  to  assign  merely  a  sec- 
ondary part.  That  music,  however,  should  reap 
the  largest  harvest  from  their  efforts,  as  it  did, 
since  an  entirely  new  kind  of  composition,  opera, 
sprang  from  them,  is  one  of  those  wondrous  phe- 
nomena of  which  we  meet  with  more  than  one 
instance  as  the  elements  of  progress  appertaining 
to  different  epochs  of  civilization  cross  each  oth- 
er's path. 

However  little  the  rise  of  ojjera  we  have  here 
described  appears  at  first  to  have  to  do  with  Ora- 
torio, every  one  must  admit  that  it  exercised  a 
most  important  influence  on  the  last  named 
branch  of  art,  when  we  show  that  precisely  in 
these  earliest  dramatico-musical  attempts  was  dis- 
covered the  formula  by  virtue  of  which  Oratorio 
was  first  enabled  to  attain  the  importance  of  an 
epic  tone-pnem  ;  we  mean  developed  recitative. 
This  was  like  the  recitations  in  the  Mysteries  at 
an  earlier  period  ;  it  first  rendered  possible  any 
kind  of  musical  narrative,  and  yet  it  was  entirely 
different  from  them.  The  recitations  somewhat 
resembled  the  responsories  and  anfiphonies  which 
were  declaimed  on  the  same  tone  repeated,  and 
musically  limited  by  the  same  initiatory  and  con- 
cluding formula,  su<th  as  we  find  them,  even  at 
the  present  day,  in  the  Greek  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  or  in  the  Synagogue.  But  in 
the  dramatic  recitative  of  the  Florentines  above 
mentioned,  the  object  proposed  was  a  musical 
rendering  of  the  text  not  merely  corresponding 
in  a  general  way  with  the  meaning  to  be  express- 
ed, but  adapted  to  each  particular  word,  so  that 
free  scope  was  left  to  musical  fancy  and  inven- 
tion, and  the  deolamatorily  or  melodically  de- 
veloped phrase  took  the  place  of  the  monotonous 
psalmodic  style. 

While  this  kind  of  recitative  assumed  a  more 
and  more  dramatic  coloring  in  opera,  especially 
where  the  object  was  to  represent  a  sudden 
change  in  the  feelings  and  impressions  of  the  dif- 
ferent characters,  or  to  work  up  the  situation  to 


a  dramatic  climax  by  means  of  laconic  and  pas- 
sionate interpellations  and  replies,  it  was,  on  the 
contrary,  marked  in  Oratorio  by  a  more  staid 
and  calmer  bearing,  such  as  the  spirit  oi  epic  nn\- 
sic  demanded.  It  is  true  that,  even  here,  though 
more  broadly  and  dilTusely  treated  than  in  opera, 
recitative  serves  to  afford  the  personages  intro- 
duced as  speaking  an  opportunity  for  expressing 
an  abrupt  change  of  feeling,  or  sudden  and  deep 
emotion  ;  its  chief  and  powerful  object  was,  how- 
ever, to  announce,  to  inform,  and  to  narrate ;  to 
animate,  and  fully  express  the  purport  of,  the 
story  ;  and  to  connect,  with  a  due  regard  to  form 
and  style,  as  well  as  epically,  the  principal 
points  now  represented  as  more  especially  lyrical, 
and  now  as  more  esjiecially  dramatic,  occurring 
within  the  framework  of  that  story. 

From  recitative  thus  developed  to  the  forms  of 
the  air  and  of  the  duet  there  was  but  one  step. — 
Where  formerly,  in  the  recitative  style,  the  sen- 
timent willingly  tarried  awhile,  and  souglit  a  rest- 
ing-point,  or  found  an  opportunity  for  the  utter- 
ance of  its  increased  force,  and,  consequently, 
loved  to  spread  out  musically,  in  a  melodic  or  pa- 
thetic manner,  there  now  were  introduced  the 
air,  the  duet,  the  trio,  etc.,  either  as  a  developed 
lyrical,  or  a  dramatico-musical  fact,  on  attaining 
its  complete  expression.  A  great  support  for  the 
development  of  the  new  art-form  that  thus  arose 
was  derived  from  the  progress  made  meanwhile, 
up  to  a  certain  point,  by  instrumental  music,  which 
rendered  it  possible  to  accompany  the  recitatives, 
arias,  duets,  etc.,  in  question,  either  on  the  organ 
or  the  manichord,  or  with  string  and  wind-instru- 
ments, and  to  write  a  bass  to  them. 

(To  be  continued). 


MS.  Works  of  Mendelssohn  brought  to 
Light. 

1.      THE    EEFOKMATION    STMI-IIGNY. 

(From  tlie  London  Telcgrapli,  Dec.  2). 

*  *  *  *  ^  singular  history  is  attached  to  the 
work  to  which  we  allude.  Tlie  symphony  in  D  mi- 
nor— which,  bytho-bye,  both  begins  and  ends  in  the 
major — was  written  expressly  zw  Feier  des  Refonna- 
tionsfesies,  in  celebr.ition,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  tercen- 
tenary festival  of  the  Augsburg  Protestant  Confes- 
sion, solemnized  throughout  Germany  on  the  25th 
June,  1830.  But  party  spirit  ran  high  then,  and  al- 
though Mendelssohn  had  completed  the  symphony 
in  ample  time,  he  preferred  to  postpone  its  produc- 
tion until  it  could  be  listened  to  without  passion  and 
criticized  without  prejudice.  Bnt  when  two  years 
afterwards,  on  his  return  from  Italy,  where  his  well- 
known  symphony  in  A  major  had  chiefly  engaged 
his  attention,  he  visited  Paris,  he  bethought  him  of 
the  earlier  work,  and  arranged  that  it  should  be  giv- 
en at  a  Conservatoire  concert.  In  one  of  his  letters 
he  writes  that  he  "is  looking  forward  to  the  D  minor 
symphony,  which,"  he  says,  refcrrinjr,  donlnless,  to 
the  fact  of  its  having  been  composed  for  a  Protestant 
festival,  "I  never  dreamed  that  I  should  hear  for  the 
first  time  in  Paris."  Nor  did  he  hear  it  there.  For 
the  cholera  broke  out,  Mendelssohn  himself  was  .it- 
tacked,  the  city  was  deserted,  and  the  composer  ar- 
rived in  London  without  hearing  his  work  performed. 
The  above  extract  from  his  letters  proves  that  the 
"Reformation  Symphony"  had  never  been  given  up 
to  February,  1832,  and  it  has  been  generally  sup- 
posed that  the  work  was  never  puhlidy  performed. 
In  the  Allijfmeine  Miisikalische  Zfilitnij,  however,  for 
February,  1833,  we  have  lighted  upon  llie  report  of 
a  concert  said  to  have  been  given  in  the  preceding 
November,  at  which  tln-ee  new  compositions  of  IMcn- 
delssohn — new  to  the  people  of  Berlin,  that  is — were 
brought  forward.  These  were  the  Reformation  Sym- 
phony, the  G-ndnor  Concerto,  and  the  overture  to 
the  "Midsummer  Night's  Dream."  Strangely 
enough,  it  does  not  state  who  played  the  concerto  or 
who  conducted  the  symphony.  We  can  have  no 
doubt,  however,  that  it  was  Mendelssohn  himself,  for 
he  is  reported  to  have  played  at  the  same  concert  one 
of  Beethoven's  sonatas.  The  few  words  which  the 
critic  bestows  upon  the  symphony  may  he  worth  re- 
peating, inasmuch  as  everything  is  interesting  that 
relates  to  a  great  man.  "The  symphony,"  says  the 
writer,  "begins  solemnly, is  then  wildlyjagitated  {wild 
bewexjl).  and  has  a  humorous  scherzo  and  artistic  and 
lively  concluding  allegro.  The  frequent  strains  of 
wall  known  chorale  melodies,  eg  ,'Ein  fesle  Burg,' 
are  cleverly  interwoven  ;  nevertheless,  a  more  solemn 
rather  than  stormily  wild  and  cloomy  character 
would,  on  the  whole  have  imparted  to  this  tone-pic- 
ture a  more  engaging  coloring." 
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After  such  fnsliion  wns  a  great  work  by  tlie  fore- 
most composer  of  his  lime  commonted  upon  in  the 
most  important  musical  periodical  of  Germany.  If 
journalism  reflected  the  opinion  of  the  day,  Mendels- 
sohn can  scarcely  have  been  appreciated  at  his  full 
value.  The  Reformation  Symphony  was  neve-,  so 
far  as  we  know,  repeated,  and  it  is  possibla  that  its 
fastidious  author  had  an  idea  of  modifying  it  at  some 
fnture  time.  Death,  however,  put  an  end  to  all  such 
designs,  and  the  executors  of  the  composer,  too  care- 
ful of  his  reputation,  refused  to  make  the  work  pub- 
lic. Now  that  we  have  heard  the  Reformation  Sym- 
phony we  are  utterly  at  a  loss  to  understand  the 
principle  on  which  they  have  acted.  They  have 
given  to  us,  at  intervals,  it  is  true,  and  with  appar- 
ent reluctance,  the  music  to  "Athalie"  and  "CEdi- 
pus,"  the  "Lauda  Sion,"  the  "Finale  to  Loreley," 
the  "Ileimkehr" — known  here  as  "Son  and  Stran- 
ger"— the  Italian  ^symphony,  the  F-minor  quartet, 
the  B-flat  quintet,  and  the  overture  to  "Ruy  Bias" 
— all  compositions  which  Mendelssohn  himself  had 
abstained  from  making  public.  And  yet  they  ob- 
stinately refused  to  publish  or  lend  the  score  of  a 
work  which,  as  it  seems  to  us,  is  as  valuable  as  any 
of  the  above-mentioned  treasures. 

Lately,  however,  a  change  has  come  o'er  the  spirit 
of  the  dream,  and,  thanks  to  Hcrr  Carl  Mendelssohn, 
the  son  of  the  composer,  the  Trumpet  overture,  the 
eighth  book  of  Songs  without  Words,  and,  lastly, 
the  Reformation  Symphony,  have  been  given  up  in 
rapid  succession.  The  announcement  that  the  latter 
work  would  be  given  on  Saturday  last  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  produced  almost  as  much  excitement  among 
musical  people  as  the  production  of  an  undiscovered 
play  from  Shakespeare's  pen  would  cause  among 
play-goers.  Nota  cornerof  the  immense  concert-room 
was  unoccupied,  and  among  the  audience  could  be 
discerned  the  familiar  faces  of  all  the  connoisseurs, 
professional  and  amateur,  in  London. 

We  have  not  the  hardihood  to  attempt  the  analysis 
of  so  important  a  work  after  a  single  hearing,  nor 
can  we  venture  precisely  to  denote  its  position  among 
the  symphonies  which  have  been  left  to  us  by  Men- 
delssohn. In  one  respect,  at  least,  it  seems  to  us  to 
excel  them  all.  It  has  a  distinctly  defined  aim  and 
oliject.  It  has  been  inspircrl  by  one  grand  idea, 
which,  from  the 'first  note  to  the  last,  is  never  once 
lost  sight  of  Written  to  celebrate  the  Reformation, 
in  the  faith  of  which  Mendelssohn  himself  was 
brought  up,  it  depicts  in  brilliant  colors  the  rise  and 
progress,  the  past  and  future  of  Protestantism.  It 
is,  in  fact,  a  drama,  the  action  of  which  is  carried  on 
by  the  orchestra.  And  in  this  we  see  an  illustration 
of  the  advance  which  has  been  made  in  the  most  pop- 
ular art  of  modern  times.  In  the  early  history  of 
music  we  find  that  the  instruments  are  employed  as 
gentle,  submissive  handmaidens  of  the  human  voice, 
the  Queen  of  them  all.  Like  willing  slaves,  they 
prepare  the  way  for  her  approach  ;  like  considerate 
attendants,  they  support  her  on  her  progress,  and 
give  her  time  to  breathe  when  she  is  tired  ;  while, 
like  discreet  and  well-trained  courtiers,  they  lapse 
into  hushed  silence  as  soon  .as  she  opens  her  mouth. 
But,  as  time  goes  on,  the  "mechanical-minded"  in- 
struments, like  intelligent  suhjeets  of  a  weak  mon- 
arch, pluck  up  a  heart,  and  dare  to  let  their  voices 
be  heard,  even  when  royalty  speaks.  And  so,  in  the 
orchestra  as  in  the  states,  the  spirit  of  insubordina- 
tion and  independence  goes  on  increasing,  until  at 
leuirth  all  the  instruments  combine,  rnd  form  a  re- 
public in  which  none  but  the  best  man  can  play  first 
fiddle.  With  these  quick-tongued  and  eloquent  citi- 
zens for  actors,  and  with  the  stage  for  a  concert  room, 
does  Mendelssohn  play  out  the  great  drama  of  the 
Reformation. 

He  opens  with  a  short  andante  of  ecclesiastical 
character,  the  calm  solemn  beauty  of  which  may  de- 
note the  perfect  contentment  in  which  all  nations 
lived  when  there  flourished  but  one  Christian  Church. 
This  slow  movement,  however,  speedily  gives  place 
toan  allegro  con  fiioco,  in  which  is  prominent  a  cer- 
tain melody,  which,  taken  from  responses  used  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  service,  and  much  admired  by  Men- 
delssohn, may  be  supposed  to  symbolize  that  faith. 
But  the  mutterings  of  doubt  begin  to  rise,  and  when 
these  are  quickly  suppressed,  they  are  exchanged  for 
one  of  those  long  melodious  phrases  of  wild,  wailing 
melancholy  such  as  Mendelssohn  introduced  into  the 
Scotch  Symphony,  and  which  here  may  denote  suf- 
fering to  which  the  suppression  of  dissent  gave  rise. 
At  the  end  of  the  elaborately  written  movement,  how- 
ever, the  victory  seems  to  remain  with  the  establish- 
ed church,  and  here  the  first  act  of  the  drama  con- 
cludes. But  human  nature  cannot  always  be  a  prey 
to  the  sadness  which  waits  upon  serious  doubt ;  sq 
the  second  movement,  an  nller/ro  vivace,  is  as  lively  as 
the  first  was  sad.  The  scherzo— for  such  it  really  is 
—opens  with  a  charmingly  sparkling  and  exhilarat- 
ing theme,  and  the  merriment,  as  though  it  were  the  . 
outpouring  of  exuberant  animal  spirits,  gets  more 


and  more  boisterous  until,  checked  by  a  deliiious 
phrase,  which,  stealing  gently  in,  hushes  tlie  reckless 
confusion  as  though  it  were  a  voice  from  heaven,  re- 
minding the  meri'ymakers  that  there  is  a  peace  above 
which  far  transcends  the  mere  jollity  of  this  life. 
Three  times  does  this  heavenly  phrase  recur,  each 
time  exerting  the  selfsame  tranquillizing  influence, 
while  the  graceful  flowing  melody  of  the  trio  also  ar- 
rests the  prevailing  cheerfulness  of  the  movement; 
but  gaiety  at  length  gains  the  upper  hand,  and  the 
corfn  is  distinguished  by  a  persistent  playfulness  that 
never  flags. 

The  third  movement,  an  andante,  opening  with  a 
long  and  highly  expressive  melody,  given  out  by  all 
the  string  band,  suggests  most  powerfully  the  des- 
pair of  unbelief ;  but  when  this  anguish  has  subsided 
into  hopeless  silence,  the  melody  of  the  famous  Lu- 
theran chorale,  "Eine  feste  Burg  ist  unser  Gott,"  al- 
lotted to  the  flute  solo,  falls  upon  the  ear  with  the 
softness  of  the  "gentle  dew  from  heaven."  Once 
announced,  though  in  never  such  tranquil  tones,  the 
melody  that  signifies  the  protesting  tenets  gains  grad- 
ually in  strength  and  purpose.  It  perpetually  starts 
up  from  difli;rent  regions  of  the  orchestra  with  unan- 
ticipated effect.  Often  suppressed  and  often  strug- 
gling with  difficulty  to  make  itself  heard,  it  is  never 
long  silent.  Like  the  pure  faith  it  symbolizes,  which 
no  blandishments  could  corrupt  and  no  persecution 
ceuld  root  out,  the  melody  makes  itself  everywhere 
felt.  A  most  masterly  fugue  begins  to  cleave  its 
stubborn,  unflinching  way  through  all  opposition, 
and  the  scarcely  less  determined  cliorale  follows  close 
in  the  path  thus  rudely  made.  But  the  road  becomes 
broader,  and  then  the  hymn  begins  to  march  victori- 
ous, pari  pas.S!/,  with  the  futrue.  We  have  scarcely 
time  to  note  the  splendid  skill  with  which  the  two 
subjects  are  worked  together,  for  a  brief  reminiscence 
of  the  first  movement,  suggesting  the  hold  which  the 
ancient  faith  still  has  upon  religious  minds,  reappears 
only  to  be  speedily  absorbed,  and  the  grand  chorale, 
having  overcome  all  opposition,  is  finally  given  out 
with  all  the  force  of  the  full  orchestra — a  symbol  of 
the  certain  ultimate  triumph  and  universal  suprema- 
cy of  the  Church  of  Christ,  in  its  simplest,  purest, 
and  holiest  form.  With  this  noble  annunciation  of 
the  Lutheran  hymn  doth  the  Reformation  Symphony 
conclude.  It  is,  at  least,  a  graceful  fancy  that  the 
spirits  of  the  departed  still  haunt  the  earth.  The 
spirit  of  the  mighty  genius  whose  "counterfeit  pre- 
sentment" was  on  Saturday  crowned  with  laurel 
must  surely  have  been  present  when  one  of  his  no- 
blest creations  was  awakened  from  long  slumber  to  a 
second  youth. 

The  symphony  was  throughout  listened  to  with  ab- 
sorbed attention,  the  scherzo  was  enthusiastically  en- 
cored, aud  Mr.  Manns,  at  its  conclusion,  was  special- 
ly summoned  to  receive  a  tribute  well  earned  by  the 
marvellously  fine  performance  of  the  orchestra  he 
conducts  so  well. 


II.   EIGHTH   BOOK   OF   SONGS   WITIIOnT   'WOnDS. 

Musicians  will  need  no  telling  that  this  eighth 
book  of  the  beautiful  efl'usions  for  the  pianoforte 
which  alone  would  make  their  composer's  name  a 
household  word  to  the  end  of  time,  has  hitherto  been 
kept  from  the  public  by  his  executors.  The  repen- 
tance and  amendment  of  those  individuals  have  been 
tardy,  but — better  late  than  never — they  have  now 
seen  the  error  of  their  ways,  and  have  given  a  first 
instalment  of  the  dead  musician's  treasures  to  the 
world.  Leaving  the  other  works  out  of  the  question, 
it  is  hard  to  tell  why  the  Ueder  were  so  long  withheld. 
Not  even  the  most  inveterate  dotracter  of  Mendels- 
sohn would  say  that  they  are  unworthy  of  publication  ; 
and  no  one  else  wonlil  be  likely  to  adjudge  them 
unworthy  of  their  author.  On  a  smaller  scale,  and 
in  all  respects  less  ambitious  than  their  predecessors, 
they  undoudtedly  are ;  but  every  one  of  them  con- 
tains more  or  less  of  Mendelssohn's  characteristic 
melodies,  and,  so  far  from  doing  his  reputation  an 
injury,  will  have  an  effect  the  very  reverse.  This 
new  book  gives  the  master  a  new  claim  upon  the 
love  and  admiration  of  all  who  have  learned  to  love 
and  admire  him  for  his  works'  sake.  On  account  of 
reasons  which  will  readily  suggest  themselves,  the 
six  "songs"  were  not  taken  on  Monday  in  the  order 
they  are  printed.  What  that  order  may  be  we  do 
not  yet  know,  and  therefore  we  are  driven  to  speak 
of  them  according  to  the  numbers  by  which  they  are 
known  on  this  special  occasion.  No.  1  is  an  andante 
un  poco  arjitaio  in  E  minor,  aud  has  a  pensive, 
melancholy,  almost  mournful  therne,  with  the  synco- 
pated accompaniment  its  composer  so  often  used. 
No.  2,  an  andante  in  C  major,  is  marked  by  quiet, 
lovely  melody,  and  unpretentious  four-part  harmony, 
examples  of  which  will  at  once  occur  as  being  found 
in  the  preceding  books.  The  allegro  vivace  in  A 
major,  which  stood  as  No.  3,  is  thoroughly  Mendels- 
sohnian  in  its  delicate  grace  and  reRned  gladness. 


which  a  dash  of  the  pensive  makes  more  inleresting. 
Witli  this  the  religions  peace  and  calm  of  No.  4  — 
an  addi/io  in  I)  major — was  in  admii'ahlc  contrast. 
Here,  again,  Mendelssohn  has  resorted  to  four-part 
harmony.  The  type  of  No.  .') — an  amlnule  ai/itafo  in 
G  minor — is  very  familiar.  It  presents  the  ciiarming 
theme  and  the  arpeggio  accontpanitncnt  every  piano- 
forte player  knows  so  well.  No.  6  is  a  jireslo  in  C 
major,  brimfid  of  joyou.s  almndoii,  which  dashes  along 
its  course  (taking  tlie  listener  with  it),  and  never 
stopping  to  breathe  till  the  end  is  rciiched,  when,  as 
on  Mond.ay,  the  listener  wants  to  make  the  journey 
again.  Such,  in  very  brief,  are  the  new  treasures 
shortly  to  be  placed  within  the  reach  of  pianoforte 
players.  We  congratulate  them  on  the  prospect.  As 
regards  the  manner  in  which  they  were  performed, 
we  must  at  once  say  that  Madame  Arabella  Goddard 
discharged  her  responsible  duty  to  jierfeetion.  That 
lady's  task  might  well  have  made  her  nervous  ;  for 
it  is  no  light  thing  to  come  forward  as  the  first  inter- 
preter to  the  world  of  a  great  master's  utterances. 
In  some  sort,  not  only  the  credit  of  the  performer, 
but  of  the  composer  also,  rested  upon  her,  and  must 
hanfi  been  felt  in  proportion  to  the  already-acquired 
fame  of  each.  But,  whether  nervous  or  not,  Men- 
delssohn was  safe  in  Madame  Goddard's  hands,  and 
needed  no  better  exponent.  Each  "song"  came 
forth,  for  the  first  time,  true  to  the  composer's  ideal, 
in  expression  no  less  than  in  execution,  and  was  at 
once  accepted  as  being  so  with  the  "unerring  instinct" 
of  such  an  audience  in  sueh   a  case. — Times. 


Tte  Bavarian  Sitting. 

Scene. — An  Apartment  in  the  House  oj  Wittelsbach. 
On  the  Throne  is  seated  the  one  and  only  Wagner,  at 
his  feet  the  King  of  Bavaria. 

His  Majetsij,  the  King — High-honored  and  heaven- 
gifted  poet :  another  deputation  has  brought  its  ever- 
respectful  feet  to  our  door,  and  awaits  the  world-cel- 
ebrated honor  of  receiving  my  revered  wishes  in  ref- 
erence to  the  about-to-be-passed  treaty,  which  has 
been  accepted  by  the  almost  unanimous  voice  of  our 
Lower  House. 

//.  M.  Wagner — Majesty,  don't  interrupt.  I  am 
just  beginning  the  fifteenth  act  of  my  never-too-rauch- 
to-be-praiscd-and  admired  operatic  and  dramatic  en- 
tirety, entitled  Dlutioarst  iind  Geschrei,  oder  Miisika- 
lische  Katzenharmonie,  by  the  only  one  Wagiaer — my 
honored  self. 

//.  M.  the  King — How  beautiful — how  ail-heavenly 
the  title  !  Let  us  away  to  the  mountains — to-  Starn- 
berg — anywhere — where  I  may  fill  my  eager-swallow- 
ing soul  with  thy  real  Wagnerian  harmonics. 

//.  M.  Wagna- — Halt's  maul,  Majestat.  My  new 
work  will  take  three  days  and  three  nights  to  per- 
form. 

//.  M.  Ihe  King — All-belovcd  hcaveu,  bow  deli- 
cious !  The  hangman  take  politics,  and  my  brother 
of  Hades  carry  off  Bismarck.  I  would  give  up  Niirn- 
berg,  Augsburg,  and  Bamberg  for  an  overture  from 
thee.  Great  Poet ! 

H.  M.  Wagnei- — Overture  !  Year  Majesty  is  soft- 
ening as  to  his  royal  brain.  I  never  write  overtures. 
Leave  them  to  the  cursed  Italian-composition  imita- 
tors. My  genius  awaits  the  descent,  and  not  the  ris- 
ing of  the  curtain,  to  bring  the  atl-stiiTiug  notes  of 
the  orchestra  into  play. 

H.  M.  the  King — But,  Poet,  even  now  I  hear  the 
door-knocking-knuckles  of  the  different  on-the-pave- 
ment-marshalled  deputations.  What  must  I  say? 
Speak. 

//.  M.  Wagner — Majesty,  you're  a  decided  fool. 
If  your  weak  belief  prompts  you  to  these  unseemly 
interruptions,  I  shall  be  guilty  of  a  false  discord — 
nay,  I  might  even  fall  into  a  weak  ebullition  of  mel- 
ody, which  might  bring  the  Abbe  Liszt's  maledic- 
tions down  on  my  to-noise-devoted  head. 

H.  M.  the  King — But  Poet-Brother,  how  can  I  de- 
cide without  your  consent  ?  Hohenlohe  is  by  no 
means  conciliatory. 

//.  M.  Wagner — Hohenlohe  doesn't  believe  in  the 
divine  right  of  musicians  of  the  future.  Hohenlohe 
must  be  instructed.     What's  the  row,  M-ajestyl 

H.  M.  the  King — Divine  composer — 

H.  111.  Wagner — Stay,  Majesty.  A  theme  for  five 
bassoons  and  thirteen  side-drums,  in  unison,  flits 
across  my  Apollo-blessed  brain.  Give  me  my  tab- 
lets. 

U.  M.  the  King — My  noble  Poet,  I  have  that  hon- 
or. But  e'er  thy  seraphic  inspirations  vault  on  to 
harmonious  back  of  Pegasus,  strike  the  one  chord  in 
my  people's  heart  through  mine. 

H.  M.  Wagner — In  the  name  of  all  that's  holy. 
Majesty,  leave  me  alone,  or  I  shall  at  once  retire  to 
the  Court  of  Vienna. 

H.  M.  the  King—llcayan  avert  such  calamity- 
pregnant  disaster  ! 
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n.]\l.  Wagvei- — Listen  once.  Majesty.  Does  Prus 
sia  threaten  to  tax  the  people's  beer  by  a  single 
kreiitzer  ? 

//.  M.  the  King —  Warum  nicht  gar  !  There's  no 
fear  of  tliat. 

11.  M.  Wriqner — Then  fro  aheatl.  Vote  for  Bis- 
marck and  Baierisch  Beer  1 — London  Tomahawk. 


\X%\t  %\xu)i. 


London. 

Ouatorio.  Daring  the  last  week  in  November 
Elijah  was  performed  botli  by  the  Sacred  Harmonic 
and  the  Nation.tl  Choral  Society.  The  former  Soci- 
tv  held  in  the  same  week  its  35th  annual  meeting  at 
Exeter  Hall,  the  president,  Mr.  J.  N.  Harrison,  in 
the  chair. 

The  report,  a  document  of  considerable  length, 
stated  that  the  subscription  list  had  been,  as  usual-,  as 
full  as  the  committee  considered  it  desirable  to  en- 
courage; that  the  concerts  had  always  been  .attended 
by  crowded  audiences,  and  that  they  had  satisfied  the 
committee  that  their  exertions  to  maintain  the  socie- 
ty as  the  greatest  choral  institution  in  the  world  had 
been  attended  with  success.  Reference  was  made  to 
the  steps  taken  by  the  committee  to  maintain  the 
efficiency  of  the  orchestra,  and  it  was  stated  that 
many  of  the  elder  members  of  the  orchestra  had  re- 
tired, their  places  being  occupied  by  j'ounger  mem- 
bers, who  were  only  admitted  after  the  strictest  trial 
as  to  their  ability  and  promise  to  attend  rehearsals 
with  regularity.  The  members  were  informed  that 
the  commTttee  had  entered  into  arrangements  with 
the  directors  of  the  Crystal  Palace  for  another  Grand 
Handel  Festival  in  1868,  and  from  the  steps  which 
were  in  contemplation  in  reference  thereto  no  doubt 
was  entertained  by  the  committee  that  it  would  sur- 
pass its  predecessors.  Several  of  the  oratorios  and 
other  works  performed  by  the  society  during  the  past 
season  had  not  been  performed  for  several  seasons, 
in  addition  to  which  Mr.  Benedict's  cantata  "St.  Ce- 
cilia," had  also  been  performed  by  the  society  for 
the  first  time  in  London.  It  met  with  great  success, 
and  had  since  been  performed  at  the  last  Birmmg- 
hara  Festival  and  at  several  other  places  in  the  coun- 
try. Reference  was  made  to  the  benefit  concert  un- 
dertaken by  Mr.  Costa  and  the  society  in  aid  of  the 
fund  for  restoring  the  destroyed  portion  of  the  Crys- 
tal Palace.  The  thanks  of  the  directors  and  of  the 
shareholders  of  the  company  had  been  given  to  the 
committee,  .and  it  was  hoped  that  the  example  thus 
set,  and  subsequently  by  distinguished  foreigners, 
might  be  more  generally  followed. 

The  accounts  of  the  society  for  the  past  year  were 
read  by  the  treasurer.  The  receipts  had  been  £5091, 
16s.  Ud. ;  the  payments  for  the  year,  including  some 
considerable  purchase  of  music  and  refitting  the  of- 
fices at  Exeter  Hall,  .£5.143  19s.  Id.  The  property 
of  the  society  was  valued  at  a  little  under  £10,000, 
including  £4,500  in  the  public  funds. 

The  report  was  adopted,  and  the  retiring  members 
of  the  committee  re-elected. 

It  was  stated  that  the  next  concert  would  be  the 
500th  given  by  the  society  in  the  large  hall  at  Exeter 
Hall,  and  that  the  committee  had  requested  Mr. 
Costa  to  allow  his  oratorio  "Naaman"  to  be  perform- 
ed on  this  occasion  as  a  slight  mark  of  their  esteem. 
Upon  this  a  resolntion  was  moved  by  Mr.  Puttick 
and  seconded  by  Mr.  Hill  that  the  receipts  from  this 
concert  be  handed  over  to  the  benevolent  fund  of  the 
society,  the  society  defraying  the  whole  cost  of  the 
concert,  and  that  the  members  and  subscribers  of  the 
society  be  requested  to  aid  in  forwarding  the  benevo- 
lent object. 

The  cordial  thanks  of  the  members  were  given  to 
Mr.  Costa  for  bis  great  exertions  during  the  past 
year,  to  whom  they  offered  their  congratulations  at 
the  success  with  which  those  exertions  had  been  at- 
tended. 

Votes  of  thanks  were  then  passed  to  the  president, 
the  treasurer,  and  other  officers  of  the  .society  ;  and 
the  meeting  separated  without  a  dissentient  voice 
having  been  raised  daring  the  two  hours'  proceed- 
ings. 

Chamber  Concerts.  The  second  Monday  Popu- 
lar concert  was  interesting  as  presenting  an  eighth 
book  of  Mendelssohn's  Lieder  ohne  Worte,  second  of 
the  books  posthumously  published.  The  programme 
in  which  these  Lieder  formed  a  part  was  as  follows  : 

Quintet  In  A  major,  for  clarinet,  two  violins,  viola  and 
violoncello.  MM.  Lazarus,  Strau,«,  L.  Ries,  Henry 
Blagrove,  and  Piatti Mozart. 

Song,  "Where  the  bee  sucks."    Miss  Cecilia  TTestbrook. 

Arthur  Sullivan. 


Lieier  Ohne  Worte,  book  8,   posthumous   publication  ; 

first,  time  of  public  performance  in  any  country.  Mme. 

Arabella  Qoildard Mendelssohn. 

Sonata  In  D  mnjor,  op.  58,   for  piano  and  'cello.    Mme. 

Arabella  Goddard  and    iEoor  Piatti Mendelssohn. 

Song   'Pack,  clouds  away."     Miss  Cecilia   Westbrook  : 

clarionet  oblipatn,  Mr.  I.azarus Macfarren. 

Quartet  in  C  major,  op.  74,  No.  1,  for  two  violins,  viola 

and  'cello;  first  time  at  the  Monday  Popular  Concerts. 

MM.  Strauss, L.  Ries,Ueory  Blagrove  and  Piatti. Haydn. 

The  eighth  book  contains  six  Lieder,  the  dates  and 
localities  of  their  composition  being  mostly  indicated. 
No.  1  was  written  in  London  on  the  12ih  of  June 
1842,  and  No.  2  on  July  5th  in  the  same  capital. 
No.  3  was  composed  at  Leipsic  on  the  12th  of  De- 
cember 1845,  and  No.  4  is  from  an  undated  manu- 
script belonging  to  Mrs.  Klingemann,  the  wife  of  an 
intimate  friend  of  Mendelssohn.  Nos.  5  and  6  were 
composed  February  5th,  1841,  and  December  12th, 
1845,  the  place  not  being  named  in  either  case.  Of 
the  collection  it  may  be  briefly  said  that  they  show 
more  power  and  beauty  than  the  seventh  book,  pub- 
lished after  the  death  of  Mendelssohn.  In  every  case 
they  are  calculated  rather  to  advance  than  detract 
from  the  fame  of  the  composer.  For  the  manner  in 
which  they  were  rendered  by  Mme.  Goddard  we 
have  only  unqualified  praise.  An  encore  aw.ailed 
her  for  Nos.  3  and  6,  and  the  applause  at  the  end 
was  most  hearty.  These  Lieder  are  published  by 
Messrs.  Ewer  &  Co.  The  clarinet  quintet  of  Mozart 
was  given  to  perfection.  Miss  Westbrook  ably  filled 
the  post  of  vocalist,  and  Mr.  Arthur  Sullivan  sup- 
plied the  place  of  Mr.  Benedict  as  conductor.  At 
the  third  concert  on  last  Monday  we  had  no  special 
novelty.  A  fifth  performance  of  Schubert's  quartet 
in  D  charmed  the  auditory,  being  unexceptionably 
played  by  MM.  Straus,  Ries,  Blagrove,  and  Piatti. 
A  sonata  in  A  major,  for  violin  or  German  flute, 
composed  by  Handel,  was  introduced  by  Herr 
Strauss  for  the  first  time,  and  pleased  considerably, 
notwithstanding  its  antiquated  form.  It  is  in  four 
msvements,  with  a  piano  forte  accompaniment,  not 
however  Handel's.  The  adaeio  in  F  sharp  minor  is 
particularly  fine.  Mr.  Halle'  was  the  pianist,  and  se- 
lected Beethoven's  sonata  in  G,  Op.  31,  a  composi- 
tion which  he  played  with  marvellous  effect — espec- 
ially the  sweet  and  melodious  adagio  in  C.  Mr. 
Halle  was  warmly  welcomed.  Mme.  Sinico,  the  vo- 
calist, gave  us  "My  mother  bids  me  bind  my  hair," 
"Non  temer"  witTi  violin  obbligato.  and  Gounod's 
ever  popular  serenade,  to  which  Signor  Piatti's  vio- 
loncello formed  a  good  accompaniment. 

The  first  of  a  series  of  "historical  performances  of 
pianoforte  music"  was  given  by  Herr  Pauer  in  Han- 
over Square  on  "Wednesday.  The  prograrame.made 
up  of  certain  compositions  in  consecutive  order  of 
production,  was  apportioned  into  two  parts  ;  the  pre- 
piano  or  clavecin  age,  and  the  pianoforte  age.  In 
the  first  we  had  Kuhnau,  Handel,  S.  Bach,  and 
Friedemann,  all  of  whom  furnished  specimens  for 
Herr  Paner's  illustrations  ;  in  the  second  part  we 
had  E.  Bach,  Hassler,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Hummel, 
Liszt  and  Thalberg.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  all 
the  illustrations,  which  are  too  numerous  for  specifi- 
cation, were  given  by  Herr  Pauer  with  his  usual 
careful  and  artistic  style  of  playing.  As  the  concert 
was  a  matinee  the  audience  were  mostly  composed  of 
ladies. — Orchestra,  Nov.  30. 

BuBVT  Up. — A  cable  despatch  brings  intelligence 
of  the  destruction  by  fire  of  Her  Majesty's  Theatre, 
the  largest  in  London,  and  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
world.  There  are  more  traditions  and  recollections 
attached  to  this  house  than  to  any  existing  theatre. 
It  was  the  first  home  of  Italian  opera  in  London, 
when  that  class  of  entertainment  was  patronized  sole- 
ly by  the  exclusive  English  aristocracy.  It  was  the 
scene  of  the  early  triumphs  of  the  greatest  artists  that 
ever  lived.  Pasta,  Malibran,  Rubini,  T;>mburini, 
Viardot  Garcia,  Lablache,  Grisi  and  Mario,  Jenny 
Lind,  and,  later,  of  Titiens,  Piccolomini,  and  the  ill- 
fated  Giuglini  ;  and  the  very  week  of  its  destruction 
witnessed  the  triumphant  success  of  America's  pet 
prima-donna.  Miss  Kellogg.  Besides  these  great 
singers  in  opera,  all  the  most  famous  dancers  have 
graced  its  boards  in  the  days  when  the  ballet  was  an 
institution  in  London, — Fanny  Ellsler,  Taglioni, 
Cerito,  Carlotta  Grisi,  and  many  others, and  it  was  the 
only  house  in  England  where  ballet  was  ever  made 
popular.  The  early  directors,  men  of  great  wealth, 
successively  lost  colossal  fortunes  in  trying  to  build 
up  Italian  opera  in  London,  and  the  later  ones,  with- 
out exceptions,  failed  to  achieve  any  pecuniary  suc- 
cess. The  loss  will  be  greatly  deplored  by  the  aris- 
tocratic music-loving  community  of  Europe. 

Her  Majesty's  Theatre  had  a  seating  capacity  of 
over  6,000  persons.  The  lessee  of  the  establishment 
was  Mr.  Mapleson,  who  had  during  several  seasons 
past  conducted  Italian  opera  in  opposition  to  Mr. 
Gyeat  Covent  Garden.  It  was,  as  we  have  said,  at 
Her  Majesty's  that  Miss  Kellogg  made  her  debvt\ast 


month,  the  season  being  an  extra  one,  occasioned  by 
the  silling  of  the  Abyssinian  Parliament.  Mr.  Ma- 
pleson has  suffered  a  heavy  loss  through  the  destruc- 
tion of  his  fine  wardrobe,  catalogue  of  music  and 
scenery.  The  dis.aster  is  all  the  more  untimely  for 
him,  since  the  last  season  had  entailed  a  large  defi- 
ciency which  he  had  hoped  throughthe  Kellogg /«- 
rare  to  repair. 

It  is  not  impossible  that  Miss  Kellogg's  contract 
will  now  be  transferred  to  the  Covent  Garden  {Royal 
Italian)  opera. 

The  destruction  of  Her  Majesty's  Theatre  must 
seriously  affect  the  gay  world  in  London,  unless  Mr. 
Gye  shall  determine  to  occupy  the  gap  at  once,  by 
instituting  a  campaign  for  which  he  had  made  no 
preparation. 

Paris. 

The  Orpheon — In  the  correspondence  of  the 
Orchestra,  November  26,  we  have  the  following 
account  of  this  important  institution  for  the  recrea- 
tion and  refinement  of  the  French  people  : 

The  Orpheon  furnishes  to  the  youth  of  the  Com* 
munal  schools  instruction  in  the  elements  of  musif 
and  by  making  them  acquainted  with  tlie  beauli"=  o' 
the  best  poetiy,  and  revealing  to  them  the  primordial 
laws  of  harmony,  cultivates  the  ear,  and  teaches 
them  to  speak  their  language  with  a  purer  pronuncia- 
tion. There  they  acquire  the  taste  for  elevating 
recreations,  and  learn,  above  all,  how  from  the  union 
of  voices  may  spring  the  union  of  hearts.  For  at 
the  Orpheon  all  classes  meet  together — niasters  and 
workmen,  townsmen  and  soldiers,  rich  and  poor, 
peasants  and  citizens  ; — all  liberal  minds  are  interested 
in  this  useful  institution,  as  yet  hardly  thirty  years 
old.  It  is  after  the  Liedertafebi  of  Germany  and 
Switzerland  that  the  Orphe'on  has  been  modelled. 
The  first  German  Liedertafel  was  founded  at  Berlin, 
in  1808,  by  the  musician  Zelter,  assisted  hy  Goethe  ; 
and  another  poet,  none  other  than  Be'ranger,  contrib- 
uted to  the  success  of  the  Orpheon  by  proposing  B. 
Wilhem  as  singing  master  in  the  schools  of  mutual 
instruction,  when  in  October,  1818,  the  study  of 
music  w.as  introduced  into  them.  It  was  not  until 
1835,  however,  that  the  municipal  council  of  Paris 
ordered  the  introduction  of  singing  into  the  Communal 
schools.  Three  years  later,  singing  was  regularly 
taught  in  all  the  universities.  There  remained  the 
working  classes,  both  at  Paris  and  in  the  departments. 
At  the  suggestion  and  under  the  eye  of  Wilhem,  M. 
Hubert,  an  excellent  professor,  opened,  in  1835,  in 
the  Rue  Montgolfier,  a  course  of  vocal  music  for 
working  people,  and  the  pupils  of  these  evening 
schools  were  able,  at  the  end  of  a  few  months,  lo 
sing  in  chorus.  This  first  success  led  to  the  opening 
of  similar  schools  at  the  Halle  aux  Draps,  the  Rua 
de  Fleurus,  the  Rue  d'Argentenil,  and  elsewhere  ; 
and  to-day,  according  to  official  documents,  there  are 
in  France  3,243  choral  societies,  numbering  147.500 
singers.  Tlie  Orphe'on  had  thus  at  its  disposition' 
hundreds  of  tenor  and  bass  voices  to  reinforce  and 
complete  the  choruses  of  our  Communal  schools. 
The  more  the  public  performances  were  multiplied, 
the  more  clearly  manifest  became  the  interest  felt  in 
the  cause  ot  the  Orphe'on.  In  1852,  the  functions  at 
first  discharged  hy  B.  Wilhem,  and  afterwards  by 
M.  Hubert,  devolved  upon  the  distinguished  com- 
poser, M.  Ch.  Gounod.  This  eminent  musician 
banded  in  bis  resignation  in  1860,  and  the  Orphe'on, 
continually  growing  in  prosperity,  was  then  divided 
into  two  sections  ;  that  of  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine 
under  the  direction  of  M.  Francois  Bazin,  and  that 
of  the  right  under  M.  Jules  Pasdeloup.  M.  Hubert 
was  appointed  inspector  of  the  Communal  schools  on 
the  right  bank,  and  M.  Foulon  of  those  on  the  left. 
Such  is,  in  brief,  the  history  of  the  establishment  and 
progress  of  the  Orphe'on.  Every  Thursd.ay  evening 
the  adult  pupils  receive  a  lesson  from  their  director, 
and  every  Sunday  afternoon  adults  and  children 
meet  together  to  repeat  the  choruses.  The  division 
under  the  charse  of  M.  F.  Bazin  meets  at  the  Sor. 
bonne ;  and  the  division  of  the  right  bank  of  the 
Seine  has  hitherto  met  in  the  hall  of  the  Grand 
Orient  Rue  Cadet,  but  will  soon  be  obliged  to  move. 
Every  spring  there  is  an  exhibition  of  progress  made, 
at  which  1,200  chosen  pupils  sing,  before  the  Prefect 
of  the  Seine  and  the  superintending  committee,  ihe 
new  pieces  which  they  have  learned.  Their  rdpcrtoire 
is  very  rich,  for  our  best  composers  take  pleasure  in 
adding  to  it  every  day.  Adolphe  Adam,  HaMvy,  M. 
Ambroise  Thomas,  Micien  David,  Ch.  Gounod,  Fr. 
Brazin,  and  other  masters  have  furnished  for  it  fine 
choral  compositions.  Thanks  to  their  directors,  our 
Orphe'onists  cultivate  by  turns  Pergolesi  and  Lesuenr, 
Handel  and  Rossini,  Gluck  and  Mendels.^ohn,  Gretry 
and  Weber,  Mozart  and  Schubert,  the  old  masters 
and  the  new,  the  classical  and  the  romantic  school. 
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Germany. 

Vienna. — If  any  man  liTing  has  a  right  to  quote, 
in  reference  to  himself,  Virgil's  well-known  lines 
commencing : 

"Sic  TOS  nou  vobis  melUficatIs,  apeB," 

that  man  is  Sig.  Salvi,  ex-manager  of  the  Imperial 
Opera  house,  Vienna.  For  months  did  he  devote  all 
his  energies  towards  the  getting  up,  in  grandiose 
style,  of  Gluck's  "Iphigenia  in  Aulis  ;"  for  months 
did  the  scenic  artist  wield  his  brush,  and  the  wardrobe 
woman  ply  her  needle  to  aid  in  carrying  our  Signor 
Salvi's  purpose  ;  but  first  one  obstacle  cropped  up, 
and  then  another,  the  upshot  being  that  Sig.  Salvi 
retired  from  the  management  without  realizing  his 
purpose  after  all.  This  was  annoying  enough,  but 
how  much  more  galling  must  be  the  fact  that  all 
the  trouble  and  exertions  of  Sig.  Salvi — about  one 
of  the  most  abused  managers  who  had  ever  to  battle 
with  the  caprices  of  prime  donne,  and  the  airs  of 
priini  tenori  in  Vienna — have  gpne  to  augment  the 
fame  of  Sig.  Salvi's  successor  on  the  managerial 
throne,  Dr.  Dingelstedt  to-wit,  who  has  just  produced 
the  opera  in  question,  with  all  his  predecessor's  spic- 
and-span  new  scenery,  dresses,  and  decorations.  The 
revival  met  with  a  most  warm  and  cordial  reception. 
In  the  bills.  Dr.  Dingelstedt  introduced  a  judicious 
novelty.  This  was  a  short  historical  summary  of 
the  work.  In  this  summary  he  informs  the  public 
that  "Iphigenia  in  Aulis"  was  first  produced  in  Paris 
on  the  19th  April,  1774;  at  Vienna  (in  a  German 
translation,)  on  the  14th  December,  1808;  and  at 
Berlin,  on  the  25th  December,  1809.  Till  the  other 
day,  it  had  not  been  performed  in  Vienna  since  the 
30th  of  March,  1810.  It  may,  perhaps,  interest  the 
-readers  of  the  Musical  World  to  know  that  the  fol- 
lowing was  the  cast  at  the  period  of  its  first  production 
in  the  Austrian  capital.  Agamemnon,  Herr  Vogel ; 
Clytemnestra,  Mad.  Milde ;  Iphigenia,  Mile.  Laach- 
ner ;  Achilles,  Herr  Radiohi ;  and  Calchas,  Herr 
Saal.  On  the  present  occasion,  Herr  Beck  was 
Agamemnon  ;  Mile.  Benza,  Iphigenia ;  Mad.  Dust- 
mann,  Clytemnestra ;  Herr  "Walter,  Achilles ;  and 
Herr  Draxler,  Calchas.  On  the  first  night  Herr 
Walter  was  evidently  indisposed,  and  nnable  to  do 
justice  to  his  part  or  to  himself,  but  he  came  out  very 
well  at  the  second  performance.  The  other  characters 
were  satisfactorily  supported,  except  that  of  Iphigenia 
herself.  M'le.  Benza  is  admirable  in  light,  joyous  parts, 
but  wants  everything  calculated  to  achieve  success  in 
lyric  tragedy.  By  the  way,  there  is  a  report  that 
Gluck  is  the  composer  chosen  to  inaugurate  the  new 
Opera  house,  the  Emperor  having  ordered  that  the 
spectacular  opera,  "Armida,"  shall  be  performed  at 
the  opening.  Mozart's  "Zanberflote"  has  been 
given  with  Mile.  Siegestadt  as  Papagena.  This 
young  lady  has  long  been  a  favorite  in  small  parts 
and  has  now  proved  herself  capable  of  satisfactorily 
undertaking  more  important  ones.  Not  so  successful 
was  Mile.  Wilde  from  the  Breslau  Stadttheater,  who 
appeared  as  the  Page  in  "Les  Huguenots."  She 
was  a  decided  failure.  Mr.  Adams  did  not  display 
much  feeling  as  Raoul,  though  he  sang  the  music 
respectably.  But  what  is  the  part  of  the  yonng 
Protestant  gentleman  if  not  acted  with  spirit  1  Herr 
Rokitansky  maintained  his  reputation  as  the  roughest 
of  Marcels,  past,  present,  or  futui-e.  In  Verdi's 
"Trovatore,"  Herr  Ferenczy  made  his  re-appearanee 
after  an  absence  of  several  months.  As  far  as  it  was 
possible  to  judge  from  one  performance,  his  voice 
appears  to  have  recovered  its  strength  and  quality  ; 
but  whether  the  recovery  is  permanent  is  another 
thing.  Throat-disease  is  not  so  easily  cured.  How- 
ever, let  us  hope  that  in  this  instance  the  surgeons 
have  really  done  their  patient  lasting  good.  It  was 
said,  some  time  since,  that  the  manager  of  the  Im- 
perial Operahouse — whether  Dr.  Dingelstedt,  or  his 
predecessor,  Sig.  Salvi,  the  writer  will  not  undertake 
to  decide — had  consented  to  produce  Herr  Bruch's 
"Loreley,"  on  condition  that  Herr  Bruch  would 
incorporate  with  it  the  well-known  Jinale  left  by 
Mendelssohn  and,  of  course,  omit  his  own.  Whether 
Herr  Bruch  refused  compliance,  or  the  manacor 
changed  his  mind,  I  do  not  know,  but  the  probabilities 
are  that  Herr  Bruch's  "Loreley"  will  now  be  brought 
out  as  the  composer  wrote  it. 

Not  long  ago,  Herr  Knapp  discovered  in  the  lofts 
of  the  Burgthealer,  of. which  he  is  a  non-dramatic 
member,  a  collection  of  old  scores.  He  was  informed 
that  they  had  been  lying  there  many,  many  years. 
Glowing  with  the  notion,  and  cherishing  the  wish, 
that  ho  had  come  upon  some  unknown  musical  El 
Dorado,  Herr  Knapp  rushes  to  Herr  Esser,  the 
Capellmeister  at  the  Imperial  Operahouse.  Herr 
Esser  immediately  set  about  examining  the  mysteri- 
ous collection.  Alas  !  the  scores  wore  those  of  the 
regular  stock  operas  by  Lesueur,  Persuis,  M^hul, 
D'Alayrac,  Catel,  Gre'try,  Salieri,  Gluck,  Mozart, 
and  Cimarosa,  which  used  to  bo  given  at  the  Karnth- 
nerthor  Theatre.     On  enquiry,  it  turned  out  that  they 


had  formerly  been  used  there,  and,  when  the  theatre 
was  let  on  lease,  and  ceased  to  be  a  government 
establishment,  the  scores,  as  Imperial  property,  were 
sent  for  safe  keeping  to  the  Burgtheater. 

Great  efTbrts  have  been  made  lately  at  the  Theater 
an  der  Wien  to  restore  what  is  here  called  "Spiel- 
oper,"  and  in  London  "comic  opera,"  to  the  place 
it  once  occupied  in  the  estimation  of  the  Viennese. 
The  work  chosen  to  inaugurate  the  experiment  was 
"Des  Teufels  Antheil— La  Part  du  Diable."  Mile. 
Geistinger  was  a  charming  Carlo  Broschi.  Herr 
Theodore  Formes,  however,  was  anything  but  a 
charming  Raphael.  It  must  be  confessed  that  he 
acted  well ;  nevertheless  as  singing,  also,  is  required 
in  opera,  and  Herr  Formes  has  entirely  lost  his  voice, 
his  acting  alone  failed  to  convince  the  audience  that 
the  manager  might  not  have  found  some  artist  more 
fitted  for  the  part  without  expressly  engaging  Herr 
Theodore  Formes,  at  a  high  salary,  to  perform  it. 
Herr  Formes  appears  to  have  felt  himself  that  he  was 
not  a  success,  for  he  was  content  to  let  Herr  Stampfer, 
the  manager,  cancel  his  engagement  on  payment  of 
no  more  than  300  florins. 

The  manager,  Herr  Klerr,  and  the  patentee,  the 
Baroness  Pasqnalati,  having  at  length  patched  up 
their  quarrels,  the  Harmonie-theater  re-opened  its 
doors  with  "Die  drei  Kiissc  des  Teufels,"  a  one-act 
opera  by  OflTenbach  ;  "Karolina,  Oder  ein  Lied  am 
Golf  von  Neapel,"  by  G.  zu  Putlilz,  music  by  P. 
Gumbert ;  and  "Ein  Kuss,"  by  H.  Wortill.  "Die 
drei  Kiisse,"  etc.,  one  of  Offenbach's  earliest  efforts, 
was  very  favorably  received.  Herr  Klerr  conducted 
in  person,  and  was  warmly  greeted  on  making  his 
appearance  in  the  orchestra. 

The  concert  season  bids  fair  to  be  a  brilliant  one. 
Herr  Joachim  will  ere  long  be  here,  and  a  host  of 
minor  celebrities,  also,  have  announced  their  intention 
of  favoring  the  inhabitants  of  this  capital.  Herr 
Anton  Rubinstein,  who  was  known  to  the  Viennese 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  as  an  "infant  prodigy," 
began  the  campaign  by  a  concert  in  the  hall  of  the 
Musikverein.  The  programme  was,  naturally,  of 
Anton  Rubinstein,  Eubinsteiny.  There  wag  Rubin- 
stein's fourth  Concerto  with  orchestra,  in  D  minor  ; 
and  there  were  songs  by  Rubinstein  ;  and,  last  not 
least,  there  was  a  liberal  amount  of  pianoforte-play- 
ing by  Rubinstein.  The  ex-director  of  the  St. 
Petersburg  Conservatory  performed,  also,  at  the  first 
concert  of  the  Gessellschaft  der  Musikfreunde,  when 
he  selected  Mozart's  Pianoforte  Concerto  in  D  minor, 
Liszt's  "  Don  Juan"  Fantasia.  In  the  latter,  he 
achieved  anything  but  a  triumph.  The  concert  was 
more  than  usually  interesting,  from  the  fact  of  Herr 
Herbeck's  re-appearance  in  the  capacity  of  conductor. 
At  the  conclusion,  Herr  Herbock  received  quite  an 
ovation  from  the  audience. 

Leipzig. — The  following  pieces  were  performed 
at  the  fifth  Gewandhaus  Concert: — Overture  to 
"Die  Hebriden"  and  finale  from  "Loreley,"  Men- 
delssohn (Leonore,  Mile.  Magnus,  from  Vienna;) 
Turkish  March;  Dervish  Chorus:  and  Solemn 
March  and  Chorus  from  "Die  Ruinen  von  Athen," 
Beethoven  ;  three  songs  from  "Frauen  Liebe  und 
Leben,"  Schumann  ;  and  C-major  Symphony, 
Schubert. — Herr  Bilse  has  given  two  concerts  which 
were  extremely  successful. 

Cologne. — On  the  18th  instant  our  Conservatoire 
had  the  great  honor  of  a  Royal  visit,  the  very  first 
one  since  its  foundation.  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of 
Prussia,  accompanied  by  their  RR.  HH.  the  G. 
Duchess  of  Baden,  the  Princess  William  of  Baden, 
the  G.  Due  of  Weimar  and  Suite,  came  expressly 
from  Coblenz  to  visit  this  very  best  musical-academy 
in  Germany.  Some  Choruses  for  female  voices  by 
F.  Hiller,  as  well  as  some  Solos  wore  beautifully 
rendered  by  Mme.  Marchesi's  pupils,  and  obtained 
the  hiarh  approbation  of  the  Royal  party.  Among 
the  different  splendid  voices  and  talents,  an  American 
young  lady.  Miss  Sterling,  an  extraordinary  Con- 
tralto, produced  a  very  great  sensation  on  the 
occasion.  A  declamation,  and  some  violin  and 
pianoforte  productions  alternated  with  the  singing  of 
the  ladies.  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  as  well  as  her 
Royal  suite,  addressed  repeated  the  most  flattering 
compliments  to  Madame  Marchesi  as  well  .as  to 
Herr  Ferdinand  Hiller,  the  celebrated  director  of 
the  Conservatoire.  At  the  end  of  the  Concert,  F. 
Hiller  had  the  honor  to  introduce  all  the  different 
professors  of  the  establishment  to  Her  Majesty  the 
Queen. 

The  second  GBrzenich  Concert  brought  out  the 
Elijah  of  Mendelssohn.  The  performance  was  excel- 
lent on  the  part  of  the  orchestra  and  chorus ;  not  so 
was  the  case  with  the  soli,  Herr  Hill  (from  Francfort) 
Bass,  Frau  Pesclike-Leutner  (from  Darmstadt) 
Soprano,  and  Fraulcin  Kneiss  (from  Minden)  Con- 
tralto.    The  first  quartet-soiree,  which  took  place  on 


the  12th  instant,  was  a  very  brilliant  one  in 
regard  to  the  quality  of  the  programme  as  well  as  to 
the  execution  of  it.  The  third  Giirzenich  Concert 
was  highly  interesting.  The  first  part  of  the  pro- 
gramme included  selections  from  Gluck's  operas  and 
Chopin's  compositions  ;  the  second  part  was  exclu- 
sively dedicated  to  Schubert's  compositions.  A 
pianist  from  Stuttgard,  Fraulcin  Mehlig,  created  a 
very  great  and  due  sensation.  A  new  pupil  of  our 
Conservatoire,  Fraulcin  Bodinus,  came  out  for  the 
first  time  in  this  Concert,  and  was  triumphantly 
received  by  the  crowded  audience.  She  met  with  a 
great  success  on  singing  the  air  with  female  chorus 
from  the  Iphigcnie  of  Gluck,  as  well  as  after  deliver- 
ing two  Lieder  of  Schubert.  Her  voice,  a  pure 
Soprano,  is  not  a  very  strong  one,  but  it  is  sym- 
pathetic as  her  appearance  is  charming  and  her 
method  a  very  pure  one. 

Amsterdam. — The  first  grand  concert  of  the 
season,  the  Ccecilia,  was  given  on  Thursday  evening 
last  in  our  municipal  Theatre.  The  programme  was 
exceedingly  well  selected,  and  included  the  following 
niceties  : — 1.  Overture,  Meeresstille  und  qluckliche 
Fahrt  (Mendelssohn)  ;  2.  Symphony  in  D  (Haydn)  ; 
3.  Overture,  Michel  Ancjelo  (Gade),  first  time  of  per- 
formance at  these  concerts;  4.  Symphony  No.  3, 
Eroica  (Beethoven);  .5.  Overture,  Der  FreiscJiutz 
(Weber).  Seldom  have  I  witnessed  such  a  beautiful 
performance  as  this  one.  There  was,  so  to  speak, 
one  spirit  animating  the  whole  execution  from  be- 
ginning to  end,  every  piece  was  played  with  extreme 
regularity,  brilliancy,  and  firmness.  It  really  con- 
stituted the  very  highest  pitch  attainable  :  a  perfect 
orchestra  rendering  the  pieces  almost  with  perfection. 

This  superiority  of  the  Ccecilia  band  is  chiefly  due 
to  Mr.  Verhulst's  untiring  efforts,  his  energy,  his 
severity.  Fancy  that  when  the  last  concert  took 
place  early  this  year,  they  immediately  began  sludy- 
ing  the  different  pieces  of  Thursday's  programme  ! 
First  there  was  one  rehearsal  every  week  ;  it  soon 
increased  to  three ;  in  the  last  nine,  however,  there 
was  a  rehearsal  every  day,  regularly  at  eight  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  Heavy  penalties  were  enforced  on 
absentees,  who,  though  the  band  be  very  numerous, 
never  escaped  the  watchful  eye  of  the  conductor. 
So  it  is  practised  year  after  year,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  immense  reputation  of  the  Cceilia  is 
principally  owing  to  this  rigid  drill.  The  sweet 
Meeresstille  and  Haydn's  gentle  symphony  were  of 
course  listened  to  with  eagerness.  There  was 
evidently  also  much  interest  in  the  new  overture, 
Michel  Angela,  by  Gade.  Verhulst  likes  Gade,  and 
Gade  likes  Verhulst.  Is  this  mutual  affection  a 
consequence  of  their  being  both  pupils  of  the  same 
master — of  Mendelssohn-Bartholdy  1  Very  likely, 
for  Gade  is  virtually  the  only  living  composer  whoso 
works  are  from  time  to  time  introduced  at  the  Ccecilia. 
Our  excellent  conductor  has  such  strange  fancies 
they  say  ;  because  after  all,  I  do  not  see  why  Schu- 
mann— and  Wagner  above  all,  should  not  be  heard 
if  Gade  is  almost  every  year,  (I  say  Schumann,  for, 
though  dead,  his  music  is  always  considered  new, 
taking  this  word  in  its  anti-classical  sense).  The 
Michel  Angela  overture  is  a  firm  piece  of  music.  I 
prefer  it  to  Hamlet,  which  is  in  my  humble  opinion 
weak  and  vague.  Curious  difference  between  the 
two  overtures  ;  Hamlet,  being  an  exclusively  Danish 
subject,  is  not  so  Scandinavian  as  Michel  Angela,  an 
entirely  Italian  one.  The  music  of  th'e  latter  com- 
position makes  us  think  more  of  Thor  and  Thorwald- 
sen  than  of  the  illustrious  Tuscan.  It  is  thoroughly 
northern  in  its  expression  ;  a  natural  defect,  but 
still  a  defect.  The  performance  of  Beethoven's  im- 
mortal Eroica,  the  most  beautiful  piece  of  music  that 
was  ever  conceived  perhaps,  delighted  as  all  through 
its  marvellous  superiority.  The  familiar  and  magni- 
ficent overture,  Ereischiltz,  closed  this  highly  success- 
ful concert  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner.  The 
theatre  was  crammed,  no  room  whatever  being  left. 
The  net  receipts  of  the  evening  amounted  to  about 
;£125. —  Corr.  London  Orchestra,  Nov.  25lh. 


wixal  Correspitkittc. 

New  York,  Dec.  9. — The  second  of  Theo. 
Thomas'  Symphony  Soire'es  took  place  at  S(einway 
Hall  on  Saturday  oveninpj,  Dec.  7th.  The  orchestra 
numbered  80,  and  Leopold  De  Meyer  was  the  solo- 
ist.    The  programme  was  as  follows  • — 

Symphony,  No.  2,  D  major Elaydo. 

Piano  Solo,  Schubert's  Serenade,  transcribed  and  raried 

by  Leopold  de  Meyer. 
Overture,  C,  op.  124,  ''Consecration  of  the  Houpe." 

BeethoTen. 

Piano  Solo,   a.  Nocturne/E  flat Chopin. 

b.  Soiree  Musicale Rossini. 

3d  Symphony,  E  flat.  cp.  97 Schumann. 
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The  Haydn  Symphony  was  charming  in  its  melo- 
dious simplicity  :  the  last  movement,  a  quaint  little 
rustic  dance  in  common  time,  was  given  with  great 
verve  by  Mr.  Thomas's  well-trained  orchestra,  as  was 
also  the  Menuetto  and  its  beautiful  Trio  in  B  flat 
major. 

The  Beethoven  Overture  offered  a  marked  con- 
trast to  the  first  work  on  the  programme  :  massive, 
grand,  and  full  of  rich  harmony  it  was  "solid  food." 
The  fngal  passage  at  its  close  was  given  with  great 
spirit,  and  the  different  voci  were  clearly  and  dis- 
tinctly defined. 

The  Schumann  Symphony  is  a  most  attractive 
work,  full  of  ideas  and  rich  in  subtle  harmonies.  The 
2d  and  3d  movements  are  especially  attractive  ;  the 
former — a  delightful  Scherzo  in  C  major — is  very 
winning.  In  the  third  phrase,  where  the  pedal  point 
remains  persistently  and  resolutely  on  C,  while  the 
upper  harmony  moves  through  that  and  the  relative 
keys,  the  pathetic,  appealing  character  is  very  notice- 
able. 

In  the  3d  movement(marked  nicht  schnell  and  really 
an  andante  con  moto)  a  peculiarly  graceful  effect  is 
produced  by  the  setting  off,  as  one  might  say,  of  two 
beanlifnl  themes,  the  one  against  the  other,  by  the 
string  and  wind  orchestras.  The  whole  movement 
is  full  of  quiet  and  peace. 

With  regard  to  Mr.  De  Meyer's  performance  it  be- 
comes the  duty  of  a  faithful  critic  to  utter  a  few  un- 
pleasant but  necessary  truths.  It  would  be  far  bet- 
ter if  at  sucA  a  concert  that  gentleman  should  play 
music  of  a  classical  character.  His  selections  could 
could  scarcely  be  dignified  by  that  name,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Chopin  Nocturne,  and  Ma(  was  mur- 
dered outright  b)'  the  insertion  of  flourishes  and  em- 
bellishments which  were  thoroughly  meretricious  and 
totally  devoid  of  the  Chopin  spirit.  It  may,  per- 
haps, be  superfluous  to  remark  that  it  is  useless  for 
Mr.  De  Meyer  to  attempt  to  improve  upon  the  works 
of  the  author  just  mentioned  ;  any  such  attempt  must 
result  in  failure  ;  if  we  are  to  hear  Chopin  let  us  hear 
him,  and  not  somebody  else.  Mr.  De  M.'s  encores, 
also,  were  of  a  trashy  character,  the  second  one  be- 
ing apparently  an  ordinary  (literally  so)  polka. 

It  is  well  that  Mr.  Thomas,  with  a  most  praisewor- 
thy desire  to  please  his  patrons,  should  employ  artists 
whom  the  musical  world  has  acknowledged  to  be 
such,  but  it  is  not  well  that  the  character  of  such  con- 
certs as  the  Symphony  Soirees  should  be  lowered  by 
such  performances  as  those  which  I  have  mentioned  ; 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  such  a  display  would  not  have 
been  allowed  in  Vienna  or  London  ;  nor,  indeed, 
would  it  have  been  attempted  there. 

The  audience,  although  not  as  large  as  could  be 
wished,  was  an  attentive  and  an  appreciative  one. 
The  applause,  however,  was  too  indiscriminately  be- 
stowed, an  error  only  too  common  with  an  American 
audience.  r- 

New  York,  Dec.  3. — Mr.  F.  L.  Harrison  began 
the  series  of  six  Oratorios,  previously  announced,  by 
giving  on  Thanksgiving  evening  Haydn's  "Seasons," 
with  chorus  by  the  N.  Y.  Harmonic  Society,  and 
with  Mme.  Rosa,  and  Messrs.  Simpson  and  Thomas 
for  soloists. 

This  is  the  least  interesting  of  Haydn's  two  Ora- 
torios, and  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  anything  more 
barren  and  dead  than  the  text,  which  is  from  Thom- 
son with  all  the  poetry  eliminated.  Yet,  being 
Haydn's,  the  music  cannot  fail  of  being  always  fresh, 
sunny  and  healthful ;  breathing  of  Spring-time  and 
violets,  and  green  banks  "whereon  the  wild  thyme 
blows  ;"  or,  if  of  sorrow  at  all,  it  is  a  pure,  trustful 
grief,  a  gentle,  innocent  sadness,  like  that  of  Nature 
herself.  The  music  too  has  another  claim  upon  our 
attention,  for  it  is  the  inspiration  of  the  master's  de- 
clining years,  and  we  know  that,  to  him,  the  bird- 
songs  and  murmur  of  waters  must  have  sounded 
faintly  and  afar.  And  so  we  are  attentive  and  pleased. 


if  not  satisfied,  though  it  is  hard  to  realize  that  the 
same  hand  which  penned  this  pretty  music  produced 
those  sublime  choruses,  "Let  there  be  light,"  and 
■'The  Heavens  are  telling." 

Mr.  Ritter  was  conductor  and  leader  of  orchestra, 
and  the  performance  was  a  very  successful  one. 

Next  on  the  list  we  have  Handel's  "Samson," 
which  will  be  given  on  the  11th  of  December,  and 
from  the  number  assembled  to  hear  the  "Seasons," 
we  judge  that  Mr.  Harrison's  enterprise  will  be 
warmly  supported. 

The  ninth  Sunday  evening  concert  [Dec  Ist]  wit- 
nessed the  debut  of  a  new  prima  donna,  Miss  Jenny 
Busk,  whom  we  might  easily  believe  to  be  a  German, 
so  faultless  was  her  pronunciation  in  singing  an  aria 
from  "The  Magic  Flute."  She  is,  however,  we  are 
told,  a  native  of  Baltimore,  and  has  recently  return- 
ed from  Europe,  where  she  has  received  her  educa- 
tion. Her  voice  is  a  pure  soprano  of  excellent  quali- 
ty, with  a  freshness  and  flexibilit}'  which  give  prom- 
ise of  even  more  than  she  accomplished.  Such  faults 
of  style  as  were  discernible  might  easily  be  traced  to 
a  nervousness  which  on  such  an  occasion  was  natu- 
ral enough,  and  her  reception  was  a  very  flattering 
one.  Besides  the  Mozart  aria,  she  sang  the  waltz 
from  Uomeo,  and  that  difficult,  because  insipid  bal- 
lad, "Coming  thro'  the  Rye." 

De  Meyer  coquetted  with  the  piano,  after  his  in- 
imitable, half  vexatious,  half  delightful  fashion,  play- 
ing of  course  his  own  compositions,  and,  in  response 
to  an  encore,  taking  a  theme  from  the  "Duchess  of 
Gerolstein,"  which  he  worked  out  in  a  very  fanciful 
and  brilliant  manner. 

Carl  Rosa  played  the  Ernst  Elegie,  and  Mr.  Col- 
field,  at  the  organ,  gave  selections  from  Mendels- 
sohn's Sonatas. 

And  now  a  word  apropos  of  Sunday  Concerts. 
We  do  not  side  with  those  who,  having  no  idea  of 
music,  except  as  a  means  of  amusement,  would  close 
the  doors  of  the  concert  room  on  the  Sabbath.  On  the 
contrary  we  know  that  there  is  more  of  truth  in  a 
Sonata  of  Haydn's  or  a  song  of  Mendelssohn's,  right- 
ly understood,  t'lan  in  a  score  of  sermons.  We  know 
also  that  all  good  music  is,  in  a  certain  sense,  sacred; 
but  we  wish  to  see  all  that  belongs  to  the  ball-room 
and  all  characterless  piano-forte  jugglery  banished 
from  the  concert  hall  on  the  Sabbath,  if  at  no  other 
time.  There  is  now  certainly  need  of  reform  in  this 
respect.  a.  a.  c. 

New  York,  Dec.  16. — The  second  Brooklyn 
Philharmonic  Concert  occurred  on  Saturday  evening 
Dec.  14th,  notwithstanding  the  keenness  of  the  air 
and  the  snowed  up  condition  of  the  streets,  the  audi- 
ence was  a  large  one,  and  the  cheerful  looking  Acad- 
emy of  Music  was  filled  with  the  beauty  and  fiishion 
of  the  City  of  Churches.     I  append  the  programme  : 

2d  Symphony,  C  major Schumann. 

Cavatina,  ''Se  Rompo," Bellini. 

Mifi3  Florence  Rice  (Contralto). 

Tiolin  Concerto,  Op.  31,  (first  time) Tieuxtempa. 

Mme.  Camilla  Urso. 
2  movements  from  unfinished  Symphony  in  B  minor, 

(posthumous) Schubert. 

Komance,  Lurline,  "Sweet  Spirit" Wallace. 

Bliss  Rice, 
yiolin  Solo.        Mme.  Urso. 
Poeme  Symphonique,  "Les  Preludes" Liszt. 

■  In  the  Symphony  we  see  the  most  admirable  ex- 
ample of  Schumann's  genius.  I  shall  reserve  for  a 
future  occasion  an  elaborate  analysis  of  the  work, 
and  have  only  space  in  this  letter  to  particularize  the 
3d  movement.  I  can  but  feebly  attempt  to  describe 
the  skill  with  which  the  serious  and  lovely  theme  is 
taken,  (in  one  passage)  now  by  the  clarinet,  now  by 
the  flute,  and  anon  by  the  violins,  when  it  merges 
into  a  sustained  trill  on  high  A  by  the  latter  instru- 
ments, gradually  diminishing  in  sound,  while  softly 
steals  in  the  oboe  with  the  theme,  the  violins  mean- 
time slowly  dropping  down  through  intermediate 
semitones  to  E  flat,  and  then  vanishing  into  thin  air. 
At  the  close  of  the  movement  occur  two  themes — or 
rather  fragments  of  the  first,  the  lower  one  taken  by 


the  contrabassi  and  sinking  down,  down  into  unfath- 
omable depths.     It  is  a  complete  and  perfect  poem. 

The  performance  of  the  Symphony  was  in  general 
satisfactory.  There  was,  however,  in  the  movement 
just  mentioned,  a  certain  shakincss  in  the  high  notes 
on  the  part  of  the  violins. 

In  the  two  movements  of  Schubert's  posthumous 
Symphony  are  plainly  discernible  traces  of  the  genius 
which  conceived  the  glorious  work  in  C-major,  of 
which  Schumann  said  and  wrote  snch  noble  and  wor- 
thy things.  The  2d  movement  (of  the  former),  in  E 
major,  is  quite  Mendelssohnian  in  spirit  and  treat- 
ment. 

Liszt's  "Preludes"  were  doubtless  interesting  to 
those  who  can  endure  the  orchestral  works  of  that 
author. 

Mme.  Urso  played  with  that  admirable  purity  of 
tone  and  delicacy  of  touch  for  which  that  artist  is  so 
justly  celebrated  ;  had  she  a  stronger  bow  there  would 
absolutely  be  nothing  to  be  desired.  In  the  accuracy 
of  her  intonation  she  is  second  only  to  Joachim.  The 
Concerto  is  a  work  of  mediocre  abilitj,  noticeable 
only  for  abstruse  harmonic  changes,  musician-like 
treatment  and  paucity  of  ideas. 

Miss  Rice  sang  badly.  Her  voice  is  hard  and  un- 
sympathetic, and  her  method  fixulty.  We  would 
suggest  to  her  that  drawling  is  not  taste,  nor  is  it 
necessary  to  land  upon  particular  notes,  with  such 
hammer-like  force. 

The  character  of  the  programme  is  somewhat 
anomalous  ;  it  is  evident  that  the  standard  of  the 
Brooklyn  Society  is  below  that  of  the  New  York 
one.  The  former  is,  however,  a  younger  institution, 
and  one  must  not  expect  too  much  of  taste  while  in  a 
state  of  growth.  f. 

Jtoigljf  s  |0urnitl  of  Mmu. 

BOSTON.  DKO.  91.  1867. 

Symphony  Concerts. 

The  .third  of  tLe  series  (Dec.  5)  appeared  to 
interest  the  audience  as  much  as  any  of  its  pre- 
decessors, although  neither  of  the  two  Sympho- 
nies was  a  great  one.  Such  an  audience  is  in  it- 
self almost  as  harmonizing  and  inspiring  as  the 
music  ;  indeed,  with  the  one  exception  perhaps 
of  that  to  which  Mr.  Dickens  read,  these  Sym- 
phony audiences  in  character  are  about  the  best 
large  audiences  found  anywhere.  Better  listen- 
ers to  the  best,  we  never  knew  ;  it  is  not  their 
fault  that  a  few  restless  exceptional  ones  disturb 
their  enjoyment  by  coming  in  late  or  going  out 
early.  The  orchestra  still  shows  a  better  spirit 
and  new  signs  of  improvement.  Never  before 
has  it  been  in  so  good  a  condition  to  make  the 
following  programme  thoroughly  appreciated. 

Pver(;ure  to  "Genoveva" Schumann. 

Aria:  "Nonpiiidi  flori."  from  "La  Olemensa  di 

Tito" Mozart. 

Mrs.  Jenny  Kempton. 
Symphony,  No.  4,  in  B  flat Gade. 

Symphony  in  G Haydn. 

Sengs:  a.    "Allurement,"  (The  Water  Sprites).. Des.sauer. 

b.  "Hunting  Song." Mendelssohn. 

Mrs.  Jenny  Kempton. 
Overture  to  "Euryanthe" Weber. 

The  novelties  were  the  two  light  but  very 
pleasing  Symphonies.  Particularly  charming 
was  the  one  by  Haj'dn,  which  is  not  found  in  the 
usual  set  of  twelve  composed  for  Salomon  in  Lon- 
don, and  which  we  suspect  was  never  played  be- 
fore in  this  country.  It  is  a  delightful  Symphony; 
so  bright  and  gay  and  full  of  frolic  and  imagina- 
tive humor  in  the  quick  movements  ;  so  deep  and 
sweet  and  tender,  at  once  serene  and  solemn,  in 
the  beautiful  Largo  (perhaps  some  of  the  audi- 
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ence  recopinized  in  its  theme  an  old  psalm  tune 
of  their  younger  days,  which  "Mus!e-of-Nature" 
Gardiner  had  clipped  out  of  it,  and  which  in  the 
early  editions  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Collec- 
tion went,  if  we  remember  rightlj',  by  the  name 
of  "Milton").  The  theme  of  the  first  Allegro  is 
a  short,  almost  trivial  little  phrase  in  itself,  but' it 
is  worked  up  most  felicitously,  dancing  like  a 
sunbeam  all  about  the  walls.  The  third  move- 
ment is  a  most  genuine  Minuet,  as  distinguished 
from  the  modern  Scherzo  ;  and  the  Trio,  with  its 
quaint  and  subtle  play  of  melody,  upon  a  drone 
bass  in  fifths,  tickles  the  ear  and  fancy  as  the 
play  of  opaline  colors  does  the  eye.  But  the  most 
humorous  of  all  is  the  Finale,  the  subject  of 
which  is  homely  enough  for  a  contra-dance  (a 
country  dance,  if  you  will)  ;  but  then  the  dancers 
are  so  fine,  there  is  so  much  life  and  wit  and  ge- 
nius, so  much  contrast  of  character,  such  a  wealth 
of  good  spirits,  such  quick  invention,  quick  per- 
ception of  everything  that  can  be  pressed  into  the 
service,  all  in  motion  to  the  homely  tune  : — in  oth- 
er words  it  is  so  artistically  worked  up,  with  all 
the  arts  of  imitation,  illustration,  contrast  of  in- 
strumental colors,  that  it  seems  to  swarm  with 
happy  thoughts.  Haydn  is  not  great  or  deep  like 
Beethoven  ;  his  forms,  his  orchestra,  are  small 
compared  with  the  more  modern  Symphonists  ; 
but  our  musical  public  began  with  Beethoven, 
and  know  him  now  so  well  that  it  is  high  time 
we  supplied  the  blank  in  our  education  and  made 
ourselves  familiar  with  those  perfect  models  of  the 
symphonic  art,  as  such,  the  Symphonies  of  Father 
Haydn.  They  are  so  wholesome  and  refreshing! 
And  why  must  we  always  crave  a  great  excite- 
ment ?  It  is  a  good  thing  to  be  children  when 
we  can.  Now  this  is  drinking  child-like  joy  from 
goblets  that  are  masterworks  of  Art. 

Gade'sfourth  Symphony  is  not  at-all  comparable 
for  genius  and  originality  to  the  first,  the  well- 
known  one  in  C  minor.  It  has  the  charm  of  the 
same  wild  Northern  mood  ;  the  same  images  and 
snatchesof  old  song  and  tradition  haunt  the  im- 
agination ;  and  the  style  of  workmanship  is  the 
same.  But  it  is  a  feebler  eflbrt  of  creation,  a 
vain  attempt  to  say  something  new  out  of  a  re- 
membered inspiration.  The  only  strikingly  orig- 
inal thing  in  it  is  the  Scherzo.  Yet  all  the  move- 
ments are  beautiful,  particularly  the  Andante, 
and  the  whole  a  very  pleasing  thing  to  listen  to 
for  a  few  times.  It  was  no  fault  of  Mr.  Zerrahn 
and  the  Orchestra  if  it  was  not  highly  enjoyed, 
for  it  was  nicely  rendered,  as  was  the  Haydn 
after  it. 

The  great  things  of  the  programme  were  the 
two  Overtures,  both  of  which  were  played  for  the 
third  season  'n  these  Concerts.  They  were  bet- 
ter played,  and  their  power  and  beauty  more 
deeply  felt,  than  ever  before, — altliough  the  noise 
of  late  comers  blurred  the  Genoveva  picture  for 
not  a  few. 

Mrs.  Kempton  sang  tlie  great  Aria  from  Tito 
with  taste  and  feeling,  in  a  large  and  noble  style; 
and  the  delicious  orchestral  accompaniments  went 
t  o  a  charm  ;  the  florid  clarinet  obhligato,  running 
all  through  the  piece,  claiming  especial  mention 
for  the  beautiful  tone  and  style  in  which  it  was 
played.  The  smaller  songs  were  choice  and  very 
nicely  sung  to  Mr.  Dresel's  accompaniment. 

An  interval  of  four  weeks  occurs  before  the  fifth 
Concert  (Jan.  16,)  of  which  the  main  features  will  be 
the  great  C-major  Symphony  by  Schubert ;  a  Schu- 
bert Overture, — either  that  to  "  Kerabras,"  or  one 
not  yet  heard,  to  "  Alfonse  and  Estrella ;"  and  the 
first  of  Beethoven's  Piano  Concertos,  in  C,  played 
by  Mr.  B.  J.  Lang,— the  last  one  of  the  five  which 
yet   remains   unheard   in   these  Concerts. 


Italian  Opera. 

Italian  Opera,  as  managed  in  this  country,  is  not 
an  improving  institution.  We  had  the  best  of  it, 
that  we  seem  likely  ever  to  get,  years  ago.  From 
year  to  year,  as  a  rule,  it  all  the  time  grows  worse. 
The  only  thing  that  is  learned  by  so  much  experience 
seems  to  be,  not  how  to  do  it  better,  but  how  to  do 
it  cheaper  ;  how  to  make  what  is  third-rate  pass  with 
a  sufficient  number  of  paying  people  for  first-rate  ; 
for  if  the  real  music-lovers,  if  the  cultivated  and 
refined  become  indifferent  to  it,  there  is  always 
a  fresh  public,  of  would-be  fashionables,  nouveaux 
riches,  who  have  a  notion  that  it  is  "the  thing"  and 
of  course  all  very  fine.  It  does  not  improve,  and 
therefore  must  deteriorate,  because  it  is  not  an 
institution,  but  is  left  nUogether  to  individual  specu- 
lation,— so  that  advertisement  has  as  much  to  do 
with  its  success  as  Art. 

This  is  only  general  comment  on  the  state  and 
endency  of  Opera  in  this  country.  It  is  not  saying, 
that  it  never  offers  us  anything  good.  Of  course 
there  must  be  something  of  real  excellence  on  which 
to  base  an  appeal  even  to  an  ignorant  pubhc,  and 
the  knowing  ones  must  be  to  some  extent  conciliated  : 
— how  to  do  this  the  most  economically,  is  the  mana- 
gerial problem. 

The  company  at  Selwyn's  beautiful  Theatre  these 
two  weeks  past,  has  at  any  rate  given  a  much  better 
representation  of  Don  Giovanni  and  of  11  Barbiere, 
than  we  have  had  for  a  long  time.  Indeed,  in  most 
respects,  the  Don  Giovanni  was  capital.  Mme. 
Parepa  Rosa's  all-sufficiency  of  voice,  with  her 
consummate  vocal  art,  as  well  as  fine  dramatic  verve 
and  well-sustained,  consistent  action,  made  one  of 
the  most  effective  Donna  Annas  that  wo  have  ever 
known.  The  wonderful  music  and  pathos  of  the 
first  scene  told  for  the  first  time  almost  for  what  it  is 
worth.  In  the  great  recitative  .and  aria  :  Or  sai  chi 
I'ouore,  she  rose  to  thrilling  heights  of  lyric  declama- 
tion ;  and  the  "Letter"  Aria  (Non  mi  dir)  was  most 
nobly,  beautifully  rendered.  She,  although  with  less 
of  the  fine  sympathetic  quality  than  many  singers  in 
all  else  inferior,  seemed  to  put  In'e  into  the  whole 
performance,  so  that  all  did  their  best. 

Miss  Hadck  made  a  charmingly  coquettish,  girlish 
Zerlina,  acting  it  to  the  life  and  singing  very  finely  ; 
nor  had  her  voice  lost  any  of  its  fresh,  true,  vibra- 
ting quality,  as  wo  thought  it  had  in  Juliet,  a 
character  entirely  too  ideal  for  her.  Miss  Eonconi 
at  least  looked  Elvira  sweetly,  and  represented  the 
part  sensibly, — which  seldom  can  be  said  of  the 
Elviras  ;  in  the  scene  with  Leporello  she  acted  just 
right.  Her  singing  is  feeble,  yet  now  and  then, 
overcoming  timidity,  she  gives  a  passage  tellingly 
and  sweetly,  and  the  quality  of  the  voice  is  musical 
and  sympathetic.  Bellini  really  made  a  capital 
Don  Juan  ;  Ins  sonorous  baritone  told  at  all  points, 
and  his  action  lacked  neither  liveliness  nor  dignity  ; 
but  hefipoiled  the  simplicity  of  the  Serenade  melody. 
RoNCONi,  in  better  voice  than  last  year,  made  an 
exquisitely  droll  Leporello ;  if  he  make  the  farce 
sometimes  too  broad,  as  is  the  way  with  all  of  them, 
you  still  feel  all  the  time  that  he  is  an  artist.  The 
orchestra,  under  Bergmann's  sure  li&ton,  was 
respectable;  the  choruses,  scenery  and  all,  uncom- 
monly good,  and  there  was  more  spirit  than  usual  in 
the  first  finale  (the  Ball  scene.) 

We  never  liked  Mme.  RoSA  so  much  as  in  Donna 
Anna,  unless  it  were  in  Rosina.  There  she  sang  and 
acted  with  the  greatest  life  and  ease  and  fluency ; 
and  RoNCONi's  Fig.iro  and  Antonucci's  Basiiio 
were  so  excellent,  that  "The  Barber"  was  relished 
with  a  fresh  zest.  Sig.  Baraglia  did  very  credi- 
tably as  Almaviva,  as  he  did  also  as  Don  Ottavio  ; 
his  voice  is  sweet,  he  sings  with  feeling,  and  has  a 
nicely  finished  florid  execution  ;  only  in  large  and 
even  melody  a  weak  tremolo  besets  him. 

Of  Gounod's  "Romeo  and  Juliet,"  which  we  heard 
only  once,  our  first  impression  accords  with  that  of 
the  majority,  we  think.  The  opera  as  a  whole  falls 
far  short  of  its  hime.  aid  of  Shakespeare.  Musically 
it  has  fine  passages,  ingenious  points  of  instrumenta- 
tion. &c.,  but  contains  much  that  is  trivial,  more  that 
is  tame.  Every  one  felt  the  family  likeness  with  the 
Faust  music ;  it  is  the  same  inspiration  feebly  recall- 
ed. Corresponding  situations  correspondingly  treat- 
ed :  thus,  the  really  fine  thing  in  it,  the  lovers'  duet 
in  the  fourth  act,  is  the  Garden  Scene  in  FauH  again, 
but  not  so  good  as  that ;  the  pretty  Romanza  of  the 
Page  answers  to  Siebcl's  song  ;  Juliet's  song  of  girl- 
ish joy  in  the  first  scene,  a  mere  waltz,  is  not  so  inter- 
esting as  Gretcben's  Jewel   aria  ;  Mercutio's  Queen 


Mab  song,  an  utter  failure  with  all  the  fantastical 
strivings,  hardly  humors,  in  the  orchestra,  answers 
to  Mephisto's  drinking  song  ;  the  fight  in  the  third 
act,  to  that  in  Faust,  but  with  strong  suggestion  of 
the  Hw/nenols.  Perhaps  the  most  original  and  happy 
thought  of  all  is  the  Overture  with  the  chanted  Pro- 
logue by  all  the  dramatis  personce  en  tableaux  vivants. 
— But  these  are  more  impressions.  The  performance 
was  fair.  Sig.  Pancani,  a  big  and  burly  man  for  a 
Romeo,  has  a  tenor  of  good  volume  and  sweetness, 
and  sang  with  delicate  and  chaste  expression.  The 
Juliet  was  rather  too  doll-like. 

Mme.  Rosa  has  also  sung  in  II  Trovatore  and  Nor- 
ma; and  there  have  been  indiflTerent  performances  of 
Lucrezia  Borgia,  Crispino and  Ernani.  Another  nov- 
elty, Petrella's  comic  "Carnival  of  Venice,"  we 
have  not  yet  heard.  The  audiences  were  small  until 
Parepa  came. 


Pianos  at  the  Exposition. 

We  have  not  meddled  much  in  the  great  con- 
troversy. In  common,  doubtless,  with  nearly  all  our 
readers,  finding  the  newspapers  full  of  it  ad  nauseam, 
wo  long  ago  had  ceased  to  read.  Moreover,  with 
most  musical  persons  hereabouts,  wo  have  come  to 
our  own  opinions  in  our  own  way,  hearing  and 
judging  for  ourselves,  and  should  prefer  the  average 
of  Chickering  pianos  to  any  Steinway  that  we  ever 
heard,  in  spite  of  French  Juries,  Mons.  Fetis,  or 
the  Emperor  himself.  We  never  thought  they  needed 
any  such  endorsement.  Merit  makes  its  own  way 
with  or  without  medals.  Indeed  this  medal  competi- 
tion at  great  Expositions  stirs  up  excitement  by  so 
many  questionable  means,  raises  such  a  senseless 
clamor,  such  a  dust,  that  calm,  unbiassed  judgment 
becomes  almost  impossible.  How  can  one  get  a 
clear  impression  in  such  a  turbulent  arena  1  Any- 
where else,  in  the  concert  rooms  of  one's  own  town, 
at  home  in  his  own  house,  can  one  judge  better  than 
in  circumstances  so  exceptional.  We  wish  the 
Emperor,  should  his  ambition  ever  prompt  him  to 
give  another  World's  Exposition,  would  have  it 
absolutely  without  medals  or  awards  ;  the  comparison 
of  products  would  be  equally  instructive,  and  the 
conclusions  far  more  genuine. 

But  here  has  been  a  question  of  fact :  Which  party 
had  the  highest  award  ?  Touching  which  we  once 
ventured,  having  got  hold  of  a  document  not  then 
published  in  this  country,  the  "Liste  Officielle  des 
liecompenses,"  &c.,  to  suggest  an  inference  from  it, 
which  now  appears  to  he  the  right  one.  In  our 
paper  of  Aug  17,  we  tratslated  a  portion  of  the 
List,  adding  this  comment : 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  the  Decorations 
are  classed  as  the  highest  grade  of  honor  ;  next 
comes  the  Grand  Prize,  awarded  only  to  M.  Sax  ; 
and  third  in  grade  in  the  Grand  Medal.  The  piano- 
making  house  of  Erard  placed  itself  out  of  the  com- 
petition by  the  fact  that  one  of  its  members  (M. 
Schaeffer)  was  on  the  Jury  ;  but  on  this  gentleman, 
as  well  as  on  Mr.  Chickering,  was  bestowed  the 
Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor ;  why,  if  not  by  way 
of  recognizing  these  two  as  at  the  head  of  all  tlie 
makers  of  Pianos  ?  The  French  have  long  regarded 
the  Erard  as  the  Grand  Piano  of  all  the  world,  be- 
yond competition  ;  by  this  act  now  they  welcome  the 
Chickering  to  an  equal  place  beside  the  object  of 
their  own  pride. 

That  this  obvious  interpretation  was  the  right  one 
is  now  definitely  settled  by  the  following : 

Paris,  Nov.  19,  1867. 

Letter  from  Mr.  C.  F.  Chickering.  My  at- 
tention has  several  times  been  called  to  paragraphs 
and  extracts  in  American  journals,  stating  that  the 
decoration  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  which  was  con- 
ferred upon  me  on  the  1st  of  July  last,  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  firm  of  Chickering  &  Sons,  as  an 
award  from  the  Exposition  Universelle,  "was  a  mere 
personal  compliment;"  that  I  "had  bought  it;" 
that  "it  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Exposition  ;" 
that  "the  order  had  been  obtained  by  Mr.  F.  Chick- 
ering, who  produced  it  personally,  and  upon  personal 
application  for  the  same,  from  the  French  Govern- 
ment ;"  that  "it  is  a  personal  matter,  outside  of  and. 
without  the  slightest  connection  with  the  official 
awards  of  the  E.xposition  ;"  that  "I  did  not  receive 
it  till  several  days  after  the  1st  of  July ;"  and  many 
other  remarks  of  the  same  nature. 
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Knowing  full  well  the  source  from  which  these 
statements  emanate,  and  as  the  facts  with  oflScial 
proofs  had  already  been  published,  I  had  up  to  this 
time  considered  it  annecessary  to  make  any  denial 
of  these  reports  ;  but,  as  I  find  that  such  statements 
are  still  being  extensively  copied  and  reproduced,  I 
feel  it  a  duty  to  myself  and  to  the  interests  of  the 
firm  of  which  I  am  a  member,  to  make  a  positive 
denial  of  all  such  statements,  which  are  evidently 
written  and  published  for  the  sole  purpose  of  giving 
to  this  award  a  false  and  deteriorated  value  in  the 
opinion  of  the  American  public ;  and  in  making  this 
denial  I  beg  leave  to  call  attention  to  the  following 
facts  : 

I  never  in  any  way,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
asked  for,  nor  did  I  ever  use  any  influence,  personal 
or  otherwise,  to  obtain  this  high  distinction. 

My  official  notification  of  the  award  is  dated  June 
30. 1867,  and  was  received  by  me  on  the  1st  of  July. 
Its  connection  with  the  official  awards  of  the  Exposi- 
tion can  he  understood  from  the  following  extract 
from  the  official  organ  of  the  French  Empire,  Le 
Moniteur,  of  July  2,  1867,  which,  in  the  list  of  awards, 
under  the  head  of  "Chevaliers  of  the  Legion  of  Hon- 
or," places,  among  other  names,  that  of  "Monsieur 
Chichering,  Faclor  de  Pianos,  Exposant,"  and  its 
relative  value  can  be  seen  from  the  following  extract 
of  the  report  of  Mons.  Rouher,  French  Minister  of 
State  and  Vice-President  of  the  Imperial  Commis- 
sion, read  before  the  Emperor  and  the  Public,  at  the 
distribution  of  awards  on  the  1st  of  July. 

"Thanks  to  an  activity  which  had  surmounted  all 
obstacles,  the  decisions  demanded  for  the  jury  for 
the  first  of  July  are  all  rendered,  and  the  result  can 
be  proclaimed  to-day  before  your  Majesty.  The  jury 
has  distributed  to  the  exhibitors  64  grand  prizes,  883 
gold  medals,  3653  silver  medals,  6565  bronze  medals, 
5801  honorable  mentions. 

"The  present  solemnity  is  crowned  by  the  procla- 
mation of  still  higher  rewf.rds. 

"Your  Majesty  has  deigned  to  award  to  the  most 
eminent  of  the  exhibitors  of  this  pacific  strife  'The 
Imperial  Cross  of  the  Leixlon  of  Honor.' " 

It  may  he  that  the  friends  and  correspondents  who 
write  in  the  interests  of  other  exhibitors,  who  did  not 
receive  this  award,  know  more  of  the  value  of  the 
different  recompenses  than  do  those  who  occupy 
hich  piisitions  in  the  management  and  government 
of  the  Exposition  ;  hut  while  I  have  the  power  to 
base  my  claims  upon  facts  and  proofs  as  well  found- 
ed as  the  foregoing  extracts,  I  shall  still  continue  to 
claim  and  to  announce  as  we  have  already  done, 
that  the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  is  the  "High- 
est Award"  awarded  by  the  "Exposition  XJniver- 
selle,"  ami  that  Chickering  &  Sons  are  the  only  Com- 
peting Exhibitors  of  Pianos  who  have  received  the 
double  recompense  of  the  "Cross  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor"  and  a  ITirst  Gold  Medal. 

(Signed)  C.  F.  Chickering. 

The  Pianos.  Conclusive  Proof  of  the  Highest  Award  to 
ChirkfTins  ^  Sons.  The  following  letters  have  just  been 
received  from  Piiris  hy  Messrs.  Chickering  &  Sons,  which 
clt^arlv  and  very  plainlv  prove  tuat  the  Gold  MedaLs  at  the 
Paris  Exhibition  were  all  alike  and  of  equal  value,  and  that  the 
Cross  of  the  -'Leifion  of  Honor"  wa.^  awarded  by  a  higher 
power  than  the  Juries,  viz.:  by  the  Emperor,  as  a  "Superior 
Award"  over  Medals  for  the  superior  merit  of  the  Chickering 
Pianos  : 


Copy  of  a  letter  from  Monsieur  F6tis,  Member  and  Reporter  of 
the  Jurv  of  the  10th  Class  of  the  Exposition  Uuiverselle, 
Paris,  1867 : 

[Translation  ] 

EUDSSELS,  Nov.  19, 1867. 
Mr.   Chiekering : 

Sir  — I  cannot  refuse  to  declare,  as  member  of  the  Jury  of 
the  loth  Class,  that  which  is  undeniably  established  by  the 
Moniteur  of  2d  July,  18ii7,  viz. : 

That  there  is  one  single  class  of  Gold  Medals  for  the  Exhibi- 
tors: that  th«  Decoration  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  constitutes  a 
recompense  of  a  superior  order,  and  that  it  had  been  accorded 
to  you  by  the  Emperor  for  the  merit  of  your  instruments. 
Accept  mv  salutation, 

(Signed)  Tetis. 

Member  of  the  Jury  of  the  10th  Class  of  the  Esposltion  Uui- 
verselle, Paris,  1867. 


Copy  of  letters  from   Arabroise   Thomas  and  F.  A.  Gavaert, 
Members  of  the  J  ury : 

Gentlemen  : 

I  must  lell  you  that  whatever  may  be  the  Order  in  which 
the  names  have  been  inscribed  in  each  kind  of  reconipen.se 
awarded  in  the  10th  Class,  the  Gold  Medal — to  speak   of  this 

one is  the  First  Medal.     There  are   not   two  classes  of  Gold 

Medals. 

Receive  my  saliitations. 

(Signed)  Ambhoise  TaoM.\s. 

I  am  completely  cf  the  opinion  of  my  confrere  Thomas. 
(Signed)  F.  Gavaert. 

Netv  Hav*;!?. — Mendelssohn's  St.  Paul  was  per- 
formed on  the  10th  inst.  by  the  Mendelssohn  Socie- 
ty with  the  aid  of  some  of  our  Boston  singers,  who 
no  doubt  deserve  the  compliment  contained  iff  the 
following  notice  from  the  Palladium : 


The  chorus,  numbering  between  eighty  and  ninety, 
sang  the  difficult  music  allotted  to  them  with  great 
steadiness.  The  first  and  second  chorales  were  giv- 
en with  a  good  volume  of  sound,  and  the  smoothness 
so  requisite  for  this  species  of  composition.  Their 
lovely  melodies,  especially  that  of  "To  Thee,  O 
Lord,  I  yield  my  spirit,"  evidently  deeply  impressed 
the  audience.  The  very  difficult  chorus,  "Rise  up. 
Arise!  and  Shine!"  was  sung  with  much  precision 
and  force,  as  was  also  that  in  the  same  part,  "The 
Lord  He  is  Good."  The  Gentile  choruses,  so  per- 
fectly contrasted  in  style  with  the  Jewish  and  Chris- 
tian music,  were  also  finely  done.  Mrs.  H.  M. 
Smith  more  than  maintained  the  favor  she  had  al- 
ready won  by  her  admirable  singing  at  the  previous 
concerts  of  the  Mendelssohn.  She  was  in  excellent 
voice  and  delivered  the  numerous  recitatives  which 
fell  to  her  share  with  much  dramatic  force  and  ad- 
mirable enunciation — the  latter  a  rare  quality.  The 
beautiful  aria  "Jerusalem  !  Jerusalem  !"  was  sung 
with  most  delicate  and  touching  feeling,  and  with  a 
simplicity  which  showed  the  conscientious  artist. 
Mrs.  Smith  also  took  the  contralto  air  "But  the  Lord 
is  mindful,"  and  gave  it  with  a  rare  depth  of  tone 
and  beauty  of  expression.  This  is  a  vocal  feat  of 
which  any  singer  might  be  proud.  Mr.  James  Whit- 
ney rendered  the  tenor  music  very  successfully ;  the 
air  "Be  Thou  Faithful"  was  given  with  great  ten- 
derness. Of  his  brother,  Mr.  M.  W.  Whitney,  we 
have  only  to  say  that  he  was  in  superb  voice,  and 
throughout  the  whole  of  his  difficult  part  showed 
himself  an  admirable  artist.  We  were  willing  to 
make  allowance  for  the  orchestra,  composed  as  it  was 
so  largely  of  members  of  the  recently  formed  Phil- 
harmonic Society,  who  have  had,  as  yet,  but  slight 
opportunity  of  practicing  together.  T'hey,  however, 
did  not  need  indulgence,  performing  their  part  very 
steadily,  and  giving  every  reason  to  anticipate  for 
the  new  society  a  successful  career,  and  that  the  day 
is  not  distant  when  New  Haven  will  have  an  orches- 
tra of  its  own.  Dr.  Anderson  led  with  his  usual 
ability. 

PHrLADET.PHiA. — Mr.  Wolfsohn  has  been  solicited 
to  repeat  the  series  of  Beethoven  Matinees  given  in 
the  season  of  1865-66,  and  has  engaged  the  Foyer  of 
the  Academy  of  Music  for  that  purpose.  A  matinee 
will  be  given  on  alternate  Fridays,  commencing  Jan- 
uary 3d,  and  the  course  will  end  on  May  8tli. 

The  whole  number  of  Sonatas  composed  for  Piano 
Solo  will  be  performed,  and,  during  the  series,  songs 
of  a  character  to  correspond  with  the  general  style  of 
these  performances  will  be  introduced. 

Worcester,  Mass. — Beethoven's  Seventh  Sym- 
phony stirred  "the  heart  of  the  Commonwealth,"  last 
Saturday  evening.  It  was  a  new  emotion,  and  came 
in  the  "Grand  Army  Course  of  Entertainments."  A 
small  orchestra  of  24  of  the  best  Boston  musicians, 
with  Zerrahn  for  conductor,  performed  it  to  the  great 
delight  of  all.  The  Second  Part  of  the  concert 
opened  with  the  Overture  to  Der  FreyschUtz  and 
closed  with  that  to  "La  Sir^ne"  by  Aaber  ;  the  in- 
tervening space  being  filled  with  songs,  trios,  violon- 
cello solo,  Strauss  waltzes,  &c — The  Lagrange-Brig- 
noli  Opera  troupe  performed  Martha  here  last  week. 
Miss  McCulloch  taking  the  place  of  Mme.  Lagrange, 
who  was  ill. — The  Mozart  and  Beethoven  Choral 
Union  announce  the  Messiah  for  Christmas  night. 

Death  of  Pacini. — A  dispatch  dated  yesterday, 
at  Florence,  mentions  the  death  of  Giovanni  Pacini, 
the  Italian  composer.  His  opera  of  Saffo,  played 
some  years  ago  here  and  in  other  American  cities,  is 
the  only  one  by  which  he  is  well  known  ;  but  during 
his  long  life  he  wrote  thirty  or  forty  operas,  most  of 
which  had  considerable  success.  Pacini  was  born  at 
Syracuse,  in  Sicily,  in  1790,  but  going  to  Rome  in 
his  youth,  he  became  known  as  "Pacini  di  Roma." 
He  studied  composition  at  Bologna,  under  Marchesi 
.and  Mattel,  and,  when  18  years  old,  produced  an 
opera  at  Venice,  which  succeeded .  In  after  years 
lie  wrote  operas  for  all  the  principal  Italian  theatres. 
Madame  Pasta  sang  in  bis  Niobe  at  the  San  Carlo  in 
Naples  in  1826,  and  that  is  considered  one  of  his 
best  works.  In  1830  his  Giovanna  d'Arcowns  pro- 
duced at  La  Scala,  with  Rubini,  Tanburini  and  Mme. 
Lalando  In  the  principal  parts  ;  but  it  failed,  and  the 
failure  so  mortified  and  disgusted  its  author,  that  he 
refused  to  write  any  more  operas,  and  he  has  lived  in 
idle  retirement  ever  since.  His  style  was  modeled 
on  that  of  Rossini's  earlier  works,  and  is  more  dis- 
tinguished by  graceful  melody  than  by  learning  or 
originality.  "  In  addition  to  his  operas,  Pacini  wrote 
a  number  of  masses  and  other  religious  and  secular 
works.— Bii//e(m,  Philadelphia. 
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Vocal,  with  Fiano  Accompaniment. 

The  Tender  Green.     Song.  Cktrl  Zerrahi.  30 

German  and  English  -words,    a    highly  finished 
character  of  composition,  and  a  good  melody. 
Gather  flowers  in  the  summer  time.    W.C.Balcer.  40 
When  leaves  are  falling  round.    Answer  to  "Leaf 
by  leaf  the  rosea  fall."     S'g  &  Cho.    Bishop.  35 
Two  fionga  of,  perhaps,  equal  beauty,  and  both  de- 
cidedly good. 
As  pants  the  hart.    42d  Psalm.     Solo  and  Qt. 

C.  V.  Morrison.  40 
Bow  down  thine  ear,  O  Lord.     Solo  and  Qt. 

C.  H.   G'ernsh.  50 

But  the  Lord  is  mindful  of  his  own.  S'g.  St  Paul.  50 

The  first  two  authors  will  not  wish  to  compare  their 

works  with  Mendelssohn's.    But  it  is  a  gratifying  fact 

that  our  musicians  are  continually  improving  in  skill, 

and  these  and  similar  compositions  are  good  enough 

"to  go  any       ere." 

Absence.     Song.  S.  D.  S.  30 

Are  you  coming,  Annie,  coming?  Song-  Keilt     30 

^"  ry  pretty  and  taking. 
The  fellow  that  looks  like  me.  Song  &  Chorus. 

Arlington.  30 
Oh  !  my  heart  goes  pit-a-pat.     Guitar.     Hayden.  3o 

Comic,  pretty,  and  the  last  one  already  well-known. 
The  Bird's  Nest.     Song.  Cherry.  30 

A  very  sweet  and  innocent  song,  suited  to  all  ages. 

Instrumental. 

The  star  thon  lovest-     Valse  bril.        En-'"  ec''t    40 
Has  the  composer's  characteristic  elegance  of  con- 
struction, and  brilliant.    Of  medium  difficulty. 
L'Africaine,  Polka.     Wayside  Flowers.    4  hds. 

Russell.  35 
Le  R&ve,  Quickstep.  "  "  "        35 

Fairy  Wedding  Waltz.  "  "  "        35 

Crispino  Galop.  "  "  "        35 

Four  very  welcome  little  pieces,  conveniently  ar- 
ranged for  learners. 
The  Oaks  Polka.  H.  Tissington.  40 

"Handsome"  Polka,  and  elegant  title. 
Souvenir  de  Ffete.    Mazurka  de  Salon.     Mercier.  50 

Somewhat  difficult,  but  graceful. 
Ye  merry  birds.     Trans.  W.  C.  Kidder.  75 

The  beautiful  song  is  well  known,  and  the  trans- 
criptions or  variations  are  well  managed. 
New  Derby  Galop.  Marriott.  60 

Guard's  Schottisch.  Mack:  30 

Romping  Galop.  Ki  kel.  30 

Three  pretty  eparfclea  of  melody,  in  which   those 
fond  of  romping  can  go  with  the  Guards  to  the  Der- 
by, and  hear  good  music  on  the  way. 
The  last  dream.  Meditation  religieuse  for  piano. 

Auhert.  50 
A  sweet,  musical  meditation,  for  those  who  like  to 
"meditate"  with  their  fingers. 

Books. 

Vaccau's  Practical  Method  of  Italian  Singing. 

Trans,  by  T.  T.  Barker.  2.50 
Still  another  aid  to  teachers  of  jvocal  culture.    An 
exceedingly  valuable  work. 
Libretto  of  Romeo  and  Juliette.  By  Gounod.  30 

"         Don  Carlos.  Verdi.  30 

Don'tgoto  the  opera  without  one  of  this  set  in 
your  hand.  The  enjoyment  of  hearing  is  greatly  en- 
hanced by  being  able  to  follow  the  melodies  as  they 
are  sung. 


Music  BT Mail. — Music  is  sent  by  mail,  the  expense  being 
two  cents  for  eveiy  four  ounces,  or  fraction  thereof,  (about 
one  cent  for  an  ordinary  piece  of  music).  Persona  at  a 
distance  will  find  the  conveyance  a  saving  of  time  and 
expense  in  obtaining  supplies  Books  can  also  be  sent  at 
double  these  rates. 
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Bong. 
I. 

I  do  confess  that  thou  art  coy 

And  hardly  to  be  pleased  or  won  ; 
Yet  in  thy  very  pride  I  joy, 
Thou't  yield  to  me — or  yield  to  none. 
Thy  heart's  a  jewel,  dear  and  deep. 

And  through  thine  eyes  I  saw  it  shine  ; 
Thy  lips  may  still  the  secret  keep. 
But  thou  art  mine. 

IL 

The  fairest  lily  in  the  wood 

Were  robbed  of  half  that  makes  it  fair, 
If  open  to  the  day  it  stood 

And  wooed  by  every  wanton  air. 
Thy  heart's  a  jewel,  dear  and  deep. 

And  through  thine  eyes  I  saw  it  shine  ; 
Thy  lips  may  stil  tlie  secret  keep — 
But  thou  art  mine. 
Christmas,  1867. 


Letters  of  Great  Composers. 

Letters  of  Distinguished  Musicians :  Gluck, 
Haydn,  P.  E.  Bach,  Weber,  Mendelssohn. 
Translated  from  the  German  by  Lady  Wal- 
lace.    (Longmans  &  Co.) 

Mozart  und  llaydn  in  London.  Von  C.  F.  Pohl. 
(Vienna,  Ceroid  ;  London,  Williams  &  Nor- 
gate). 

The  first  of  these  works  is  as  pleasant  a  volume 
of  light  musical  reading  as  has  been  lately  laid 
before  the  public.  It  would  serve  no  purpose 
again  largely  to  descant  on  the  peculiarities  of 
Lady  Wallace  as  a  translator,  seeing  that  there 
is  small  chance  of  their  being  amended.  Her  as- 
siduity, however,  is  to  be  recognized  as  having 
done  much  to  naturalize  a  large  body  of  biogra- 
phical material  which  can  never  henceforward 
bo  overlooked  by  those  who  deal  wilh  the  masters 
of  a  lovely  art.  But  it  will  not  be  safe  to  quote 
from  her  pages  without  close  comparison  with  the 
originals  whenever  the  meaning  is  at  all  obscure. 

While  going  through  these  letters  again,  we 
have  been  anew  struck  by  the  credit  done  in 
them  to  a  class  of  artists  unjustly  disparaged  as 
deficient  in  intelligence  and  not  rich  in  moral 
worth.  The  amount  of  industry  and  kindly  feel- 
ing, the  traces  of  keen  observation  they  display 
among  musicians,  is  worthy  of  all  attention,  and 
may  be  fairly  propounded  to  those  sour  bigots,  if 
such  are  still  to  be  found,  who  have  groaned  over 
the  debasing  and  enervating  influences  of  Music 
as  a  pursuit.  It  would  be  as  fair  to  decry  the 
grave  profession  of  Law,  because  unchaste  Judges 
have  sat  in  Courts  where  chastity  had  to  be  dis- 
cussed,—as  fanatical  to  demand  that,  because  in- 
temperance is  largely  abroad  in  the  land,  the 
vines  should  be  torn  from  the  hills.  The  world 
is  becoming  wiser  in  these  matters  than  it  used  to 
be;  and  in  the  case  under  illustration  good  can- 
not but  accrue  from  the  publication  of  these  un- 
premeditated utterances,  confessions,  and  records 
of  friendly  intercourse.  We  are  satisfied  that 
the  cause  we  are  advocating  would  be  strength- 
ened could  the  correspondence  be  ransacked  of 
musicians  less  distinguished  than  the  five  great 
men  here  group^  together. 

Among  these  five  Gluck  is  seen  to  the  least 
advantage,— as  a  man  pompous  and  self-engross- 
ed, who  met  with  small  patience  any  opposition 
to  the  theories  he  propounded ;  theories,  let  it  be 
added,  of  no  such  extraordinary   novelty   as  he 


pretended  ;  theories  which  he  contradicted  in  his 
works  with  right  royal  insolence  whenever  it 
suited  his  views  of  effect  so  to  do.  It  is  possible, 
however,  that  Gluck  was  not  precisely  answera- 
ble for  all  that  was  written  in  his  letters.  In 
those  relating  to  the  famous  Parisian  controversy, 
he  may  have  been  helped  by  some  of  those  eager 
paper-warriors  who  have  been  always  busy  in 
French  green-rooms  and  French  journalists'  se- 
cret chambers.  Such  advocates  rarely  fail  to  ex- 
aggerate, to  force  facts,  for  the  sake  of  brilliancy 
of  period  and  climax.  A  tendency  towards  in- 
flation is  to  be  discerned  in  the  dedications  and 
rejoinders  of  Gluck.  It  may  be  urged  that  his 
humble  origin,  long  struggle  with  life,  and,  lastly, 
the  intoxicating  patronage  of  that  enchantress 
Marie-Antoinette  might  explain,  if  not  justify, 
his  vain  glory  when  at  last  the  gaze  and  the  gold 
of  the  French  public  fastened  themselves  on  him. 
But  the  humor  of  the  second  letter-writer  in  this 
gallery  shows  that  Gluck's  haughtiness  may  not 
have  been  of  circumstances  so  much  as  of  charac- 
ter. 

No  one  will  close  this  volume  without  increase 
of  his  love  for  the  man  Joseph  Haydn.  He  was 
one,  like  Gluck,  of  humble  origin  and  scanty  ed- 
ucation. His  cheerful  temperance  and  hisunen- 
vying  industry  are  shown  to  have  been  as  re- 
markable as  his  genius.  His  letters  are  delight- 
ful in  their  combined  manliness  and  artlessness, 
and  call  up  a  picture  of  a  state  of  society  now, 
happily  for  patrons  and  the  patronized,  gone  by; 
as  regards  himself  of  as  useful,  indefatigable  a 
life  of  content  without  callousness  or  stupidity  as 
the  lover  of  artists  could  desire  to  look  on. 

He  made,  while  a  youngster,  a  bad  marriage 
with  the  daughter  of  the  wig-maker,  Keller,  and 
had  to  pay  for  its  consequences  all  his  life,  in  the 
form  of  incessant  work.  It  is  cheering  to  see 
how  he  could  reconcile  himself  to  a  long  house- 
hold service  of  the  Prince  Nicholas  Esterhazy, 
for  whose  baritone  he  was  required  to  produce  a 
supply  of  pieces,  the  number  of  which  seems  fab- 
ulous if  there  be  no  mistake  in  the  figures, — and 
how,  after  so  many  years  of  bondage,  he  could, 
without  servility  or  ignorance,  enjoy  all  the  profi- 
table honor  and  glory  of  his  London  sojourns, 
which  included  lionism  in  the  saloons  of  the 
rouged,  over-dressed  Mrs.  John  Hunter  (whose 
canzonets  he  set  so  exquisitely),  while  her  un- 
couth husband,  the  famous  anatomist,  stalked 
about,  growling  at  his  wife's  foreign  fancies.  He 
equally  enjoyed  attentions  from  royal  and  noble 
personages  ;  and  sympathy  from  the  sweet-heart- 
ed and  prescient  Burney,  who,  in  him,  as  later  in 
Mozart  and  Beethoven,  could  discern  and  appre- 
ciate the  man  of  real  genius.  Nor  can  anything 
be  better,  because  more  thoroughly  unaff'ected, 
than  Haydn's  perpetual  praise  and  understand- 
ing of  Mozart's  genius, — than  his  patience  with 
that  inferior  copy  of  himself,  his  pupil,  Ignaee 
Pleyel,  who  was  brought  to  London  by  a  specu- 
lative rival  to  Salamon,  to  be  pitted  against  him, 
—than  his  homely,  thoughtful  will,  religious  in 
its  justice  and  afiection.  A  life  of  Haydn,  with 
reference  to  his  art  and  to  his  character  as  an  ar- 
tist, has  to  be  written.  But  from  this  his  senti- 
mentalities, such  as  exhaled  in  his  letters  to  Frau 
von  Genzinger,  must  no  more  be  left  out  than  in 
any  life  of  Burns  can  be  the  Ayrshire  plough- 
man's inflated  passion  for  his  Clarinda.  Haydn, 
though  as  uneducated  a  man  as  Burns,  had  a  bet- 
ter taste  in  writing  his  raptures  than  our  coun- 
tryman had.  It  is  fair  to  suggest,  however,  that 
neither  would  have  written  had  their  raptures 
been  other  than  Platonic. 

In  pursuance  of  Haydn's  career,  the  story  of 
which  has  been  re-opened  by  the  English  trans- 
lation under  review,   we   call   attention   to   the 


second  of  the  German  volumes  here  coupled  with 
it.     Herr  Pohl's  book  is   written    rather   for    his 
than  for  our  country,  as  the  details  of  our  doings, 
artists  and  institutions,    which    he    has    collected 
with  amazing  industry,   are   to   the    English    so 
much  superfluous  matter      It  is  to  be   regretted 
that  they  should  be  disfigured  by  tuch  a   dispro- 
portionate amount  of  press  errors.     For  this  rea- 
son, we  shall  be  brief  in  our  reviev/,  aoknowlednr- 
ing  as  we  should  the  great  value  of  the   work  to 
foreign  readers.     It  may  tend  to  dispel  the  ridic- 
ulous ideas  which  so  long  prevailed  in   Germany 
as  to  the  absence  of  sympathy  for  Music   in  this 
country.     That  Haydn  was  more  caressed  in  its 
capital^and  with  no  indiscriminating  praise,  but 
intelligently,  by  those  whose   regard    was  worth 
having — than  he  was  as  the   retainer   of  Prince 
Nicholas  Esterhazy,  is  clear  from  every  page  re- 
cording the  events  of  his    two   visits.     Nor   less 
evident  is  the  fact  that  his  richest    and  loveliest 
inspirations  were  begotten  and  nourished  among 
his  London  experiences.     The  Symphonies  which 
he  wrote  for  Salamon  were  many  a  flight  bolder 
than   any   other   of  his   orchestral   works.     Hjg 
Canzonets  to  English  words  are  the  only  single 
songs  by  him   which  live.     They   remain  unap- 
proached  by  those  of  any    other  writer.     It  was 
to  the  stimulus   of  England's  oratorio   perform- 
ances that  the  world  owes  "The  Creation."  These 
things  have  been    too  ungenerously  forgotten  by 
the  Germans.     It  is  clear,  too,   that,   in    spite  of 
our  late  hours  and  usages,  which  are  found  par- 
ticularly hard  to  bear  by  those  habituated  to  an 
easier  manner  of  living,  Haydn  found   keen  en- 
joyment in  England,  apart  from   the   substantial 
gains  he  gathered  here.     It  has  not  been  possible 
to  go  through  his  notes  of  his   London   pleasures 
and  performances  without  contrasting  him  favor- 
ably with  a  later  guest,   who   also   was    honored 
amongst  us.     It  might  have  been  predicted  that 
a  man  who  had  seen  so  much  of  courts  and  cities 
as   Spohr  had    done,   from    his   youth    upwards, 
should  have  had  a  wider  and  more  genial  feeling 
for  others  than  one   who   only   emerged   from  a 
very  narrow  circle  alter   the    time  of  life  when 
habits  are  formed.     But  the  two  composers  were 
as  far  apart  from  each  other   as  selfishness  from 
generosity.     A  more  genial  example  of  the  tem- 
per which  every  artist  would  do  well  for  his  own 
happiness  and  success  to  cultivate   could  not  be 
cited  than  that  of  dear  old  Haydn. 

We  must  now  return  to  Lady  Wallace's  col- 
lection. The  letters  of  Philip  Emanuel  Bach 
are  ot  far  less  value  than  those  of  Haydn,  being 
merely  matter-of-fact  notes  on  business.  The 
contributions  of  Weber  to  the  volume  are  more 
interesting,  as  was  to  be  expected  from  one  who 
commanded  the  pen  of  a  journalist  as  well  as  of  a 
musical  composer.  They  show  the  bright  side  of 
his  character  in  his  warm  attachment, to  his  com- 
rade Gansbacher,  and  his  gratitude  to  his  master, 
the  Abbd  Vogler ;  but  they  also  present  indica- 
tions of  the  incompleteness  which  we  noted  in  the 
badly-written  but  interesting  biography  by  his 
son.  Unlike  the  author  of  "The  Creation," 
Weber  could  be  bitter  and  unjust  to  any  of  his 
contemporaries  whom  he  fancied  rivals.  A  cer- 
tain chronic  soreness — that  most  unfortunate  of 
habits  of  mind  for  persons  of  imagination,  tempt- 
ing him  to  despond  and  to  dwell  "on  hope  de- 
ferred"— is  to  be  discerned  in  the  earlier  letters. 
The  details  of  his  failing  health,  ascribable  in 
part,  we  fancy,  to  the  irregularity  of  his  life  be- 
fore his  marriage,  are  sad  to  read.  On  the  whole, 
there  is  fever  in  these  letters — but  there  was  fe- 
ver in  the  writer's  music. 

Nothing  save  their  both  reflecting  the  posses- 
sion of  rich,  original  genius  could  well  be  more 
opposite  than  the  lives  and  the  spirits  of  the  com- 
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posers  of  "Der  Freischiitz"  and  "Elijah."  Men- 
delssohn's letters  c-lose  tliis  volume  as  with  a 
strain  of  gooil  clieer, — sa<ldene(l  though  the  same 
be  by  the  recollection  of  the  shortness  of  the  hnp- 
piest,  healthiest,  most  brilliant,  most  complete  life 
ever  led  by  Poet.  His  reputation  as  one  of  the 
most  charminn;  amonpr  the  letter-writers  who 
have  deliahted  the  world  will  sutler  nothint;  by 
the  specimens  here  translated — principally  ad- 
dressed to  his  fi'iend  Biirmann,  the  clarionet- 
player.  They  are  full  of  his  liveliness,  his  en- 
thusiasm, his  shrewd,  sound  sewse,  his  warm- 
hearted affection,  and  the  admirable,  never  af- 
fected, choice  of  lann;uap;e  which  have  so  endear- 
ed him  to  every  reader  who  knew  him  not,  and 
deepened  every  precious  recollection  cherished 
by  those  who  enjoyed  the  privilefje  of  knowinj; 
liim.  The  letters  already  published  are  only  a 
part  of  those  that  exist.  Even  in  what  Iiave 
been  printed  there  may  have  been  important 
omissions,  out  of  respect  to  the  feelinps  of  per- 
sons who  may  bo  pained  by  a  sharp  epithet, 
which  wag  often  thrown  out  in  the  pla_yfulness  of 
the  moment.  We  shall  never  cease  to  rejiret 
that,  while  those  were  alive  who  could  have  put 
together  a  rich  store  of  anecdote  and  recollec- 
tion, the  detailof  Mendelssohn's  visits  to  Enaland 
were  not  collected  by  those  who  had  his  memory 
in  charfje.  The  time  is  now  past.  Most,  if  not 
all,  of  his  earliest  hosts,  and  many  of  the  friends 
to  whom  ho  trusted  himself,  heart  in  hand,  with 
a  frank  unreserve  whicli  hesitated  at  expressinor 
nothing,  grave  or  jjay,  as  it  rose  to  his  lip,  have 
crossed  "the  bourn,"  and  the  store  which  could 
have  been  easily  accumulated  from  their  testi- 
mony Las  perished  irrecoverably. — Athenceimi. 


Mendelssohn's  "Reformation  Symphony." 

{From  the  London  Times). 

Mendelssohn's  reasons  for  overlookincr  such  a 
work,  even  could  they  be  made  known,  ought  to 
claim  little  consideration  now.  Of  all  the  great 
musicians — and  he  is  surely  among  the  greatest 
— not  one  exhibited  such  reserve  and  self-denial 
about  hi?  own  compositions.  Now  that  he  is  gone, 
it  is  for  his  survivors  to  render  liim  that  justice, 
which,  with  far-fetched  punctiliousness,  he  too 
often  denied  himself  It  is  quite  enough  for 
them  to  know  that  for  so  many  years  he  kept  by 
hira  the  Italian  S'pnplwny,  which  at  the  most  is 
inferior,  if  inferior,  to  the  Scotch  Symphony,  to 
justify  the  lovers  of  his  music  in  attaching  small 
importance  to  the  hyper-critieism  he  himself  was 
wont  to  exercise  in  its  regard.  That  any  altera- 
tions he  might  have  made  in  his  pieces  would 
have  been  alteration.s  for  the  better,  no  one  for 
an  instant  doubts.  But  he  can  make  alterations 
no  longer ;  and  the  world  of  music  is  only  too 
grateful  to  take  whatever  he  has  left,  satisfied 
that  not  a  work  from  his  pen  exists  that  does  not 
contain  at  least  something  too  precious  for  obliv- 
ion. In  no  single  instance,  looking  at  what  has 
already  been  selected  for  publication  from  among 
his  posthumous  manuscripts,  has  this  failed  to  be 
the  case  ;  and  till  an  exception  comes  to  light  we 
may  fairly  persist  in  believing  that  no  such  in- 
stance is  at  all  likely  to  occur.  One  thing  is  cer- 
tain— Mendelssohn  left  no  instructions  to  his  ex- 
ecutors that  his  unpublished  works  should  be  de- 
stroyed. On  the  contrary,  he  carefully  wrote 
out  and  dated  every  one  of  them.  What  then, 
IS  to  be  done  '?  Let  us  suppose  a  case  that  is  by 
no  means  impossible.  The  MSS.  might  change 
hands.  The  careful  guardians  who  hold  them 
might  bequeath  them  to  others  less  qual'fied  to 
look  upon  them  as  a  sacred  trust.  And  it  is  not 
extravagant  to  suppose  that  they  might  possibly 
come  into  the  possession  either  of  persons  indif- 
ferent to  music,  who  would  eventually  dispose  of 
them  as  useless  lumber,  or,  still  worse,  of  persons 
not  indifferent  to  music,  but  indiflerent  to  other 
considerations,  who,  without  ideas  of  their  own, 
would  find  in  them  an  abundant  supply  of  that 
in  which  they  themselves  were  wanting.  That 
half  a  dozen  musical  reputations  might  %e  built 
opon  the  contents  of  Mendelssohn's  reUquke  will, 
as  things  go,  hardly  be  denied.  But  better  times 
have  come.  The  scruples  of  his  survivors,  what- 
ever they  were,  would  seem   to  be    set  at  rest ; 


and  it  affords  us  real  pleasure  to  state,  in  correc- 
tion of  a  widbly-spread  belief,  that  to  Herr  Carl 
Mend'  Issohn.  the  son,  and  another  near  relative 
of  the  illustrious  master  we  are  exclusively  in- 
debted for  the  works  that  have  recently  been 
produced  fthe  Trumpet  Overture,  the  "Songs 
without  Words."  &c.),  together  with  others  about 
to  be  produced,  the  publishers  having  no  further 
hand  in  the  matter  than  belongs  to  them  simply 
a-i  publishers.  It  is  well  to  state  this,  which  we 
do  on  the  best  authority,  inasmuch  as  it  will  go 
far  to  remove  an  entirely  erroneous  impression — 
an  impression  calculated  to  give  pain  and  um- 
brage where  neither  are  deserved. 

The  grand  symphony  in  D — the  Reformadon 
Symphony,  so  called — though  still  in  manuscript, 
was  performed  Saturday  afternoon,  under  the  di- 
rection of  Herr  Manns,  in  presence  of  the  larg- 
est audience  ever  assembled  in  the  concert-room 
of  the  Crystal  Palace.  A  more  admirable  per- 
formance was  never  heard ;  a  more  complete 
triumph  has  rarely  been  achieved. 

To  convey  any  clear  impression  of  such  a 
work  without  resorting  to  the  aid  of  examples  in 
musical  type,  which  would  be  only  of  service  to 
musicians,  is  impossible.  Nor  to  ordinary  read- 
ers would  a  technical  description  of  its  plan,  di- 
visions, and  general  development  be  of  the  slight- 
est use.  Mendelssohn  himself  insisted  that  the 
meaning  of  a  musical  composition  could  not  be 
explained  through  the  medium  of  any  other  lan- 
guage than  its  own,  and  that  if  that  language  ex- 
pressed nothing  to  the  hearer  it  would  be  to  no 
purpose  attempting  to  translate  it  into  another. 
But  now  that  the  unburied  work  is  the  universal 
topic  in  musical  circles,  and,  through  the  splen- 
did performance  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  may  be 
said  already  to  have  established  its  claim  to  rank 
as  one  of  the  master-pieces  of  its  composer,  it 
would  hardly  suffice  to  inform  the  many  who,  not 
having  been  present,  are  curious  about  the  result, 
that  the  symphony  in  D  "is  a  very  fine  sympho- 
ny, in  three  parts,  composed  for  the  occasion  of 
the  300th  anniversary  of  the  Augsburg  Confes- 
sion." We  shall,  therefore,  in  as  few  words  as 
practicable,  endeavor  to  give  some  account  of  it, 
and  to  state  the  impression  which  two  hearings, 
at_the  rehearsal  and  at  the  public  performance, 
produced  not  upon  ourselves  alone,  but  upon  the 
great  majority  of  those  who  attended  either  or 
both. 

The  symphony  begins  with  a  movement — an- 
dante (in  D  major) — the  gravity  of  which  at  the 
outset  proclaims  the  work  in  hand  to  be  cf  seri- 
ous import.  The  opening  phrase,  led  off  by  the 
violas,  is  immediately  answered  by  the  violoncel- 
los, and  carried  on  in  that  imitative  style  which 
we  are  accustomed  to  associate  with  tlie  higher 
order  of  Church  music.  When  this  has  been  de- 
veloped, or  rather  in  the  course  of  its  develop- 
ment, the  wind  instruments  give  out  unisonically 
a  second  theme  in  strongly  marked  contrast, 
which  the  stringed  instruments  answer  by  a  soft 
melodious  strain,  modulating  in  full  harmony  to 
the  dominant  cadence.  With  this,  twice  repeat- 
ed, the  short  introduction  is  brought  to  a  pause. 
It  may  be  stated  here  that  the  cadence,  or  re- 
sponse, in  question  formed  part  of  a  Roman 
Catholic  Church  service ;  that  it  caught  Men- 
delssohn's attention  at  Dresden,  and  that,  being 
much  struck  with  it,  he  adopted  the  resolution  of 
giving  it  a  place  in  the  symphony  which  was  then 
engrossing  his  thoughts.  "Those  who  choose  to 
speculate  upon  his  poetical  intention  may  discov- 
er in  this  introductory  prelude  the  earliest  indi- 
cation of  what  is  to  follow — the  dawn  of  a  new 
faith,  striving  against  the  mental  incertitude  that 
precedes  conviction.  Nevertheless,  solemn  and 
impressive,  it  suggests  rather  peace  than  conflict. 
Not  so,  however,  the  movement  that  follows — 
allegro  confuoco  in  (D  minor).  Here  all  is  con- 
flict, and  that  of  the  stormiest.  The  opening,  in 
unison,  for  all  the  instruments  except  trombones 
— a'conspicuous  feature  of  the  principal  subject — 
bears  a  close  affinity  to,  nay,  immediately  springs 
from,  the  unisonio  preamble  (already  noticed)  to 
the  second  theme  of  the  introduction.  Its  fre- 
quent occurrence  throughout  the  movement,  eith- 
er identically  or  in  a  modified  shape,  keeps  atten- 
tion incessantly  awake  to  the  fact  that   the    Ro- 


man Catholic  faith,  as  Symbolized  in  its  music 
for  the  church,  is  still  the  ])rcdomiriant  <|uestion. 
The  two  im])ortant  iheines  upon  whicli  this 
magnificent  allci/rn  is  built,  though  forcibly  con- 
trasted, lend  themselves  readily  to  its  almost  evi- 
dent design — that  of  a  jirolongeil  struggle  be- 
tween contending  principles.  The  first  (in  D 
minor)  has  the  breadth  and  vigor  of  Btetlioven  ; 
while  the  second  (in  A  major),  the  announce- 
ment of  which  again  seems  TO  spiing  from  the 
unison  passage  in  the  introduclion,  reveals  the 
fascinating  individuality  of  Mendelssohn.  Both 
are  wrought  out  with  masterly  skill,  in  the  midst 
of  subsidiary  matter  which  may  be  taken  to  rep- 
resent the  fierce  and  obsiinate  contest  that  is  be- 
ing waged.  Just  as  the  climax  would  seem  to 
be  at  hand  it  is  arrested  by  the  re-appearance  (in 
D  major)  of  the  harmonized  cadence  from  the 
Caihohc  Church  service — as  it  were  the  last  lin- 
gering look  back  at  a  once  cherished  belief  about 
to  be  abjured.  After  four  bars,  however,  assign- 
ed as  before  to  the  stringeil  instruments,  the 
prevalent  character  of  the  movement  is  resumed 
in  a  coda,  or  peroration,  equal  in  interest' to  what 
has  gone  before.  The  preamble  to  this  coda  is  a 
.sort  of  condensed  epitome  of  the  allegro  confuoco, 
in  slower  time,  more  sparingly  instrumented,  and 
soft  instead  of  loud — as  though  the  last  reminder 
of  the  old  faith  had  brought  with  it  regret  with- 
out conviction.  The  idea  of  this  is  altogether 
new,  and  as  strikingly  effective  as  it  is  new.  The 
remainder  of  the  coda  is  in  the  same  style  as  the 
allegro,  before  the  intervention  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  cadence.  An  exciting  creacendo  leads 
up  to  a  fortisKimo  for  the  whole  orchestra  ;  and 
the  movement  proceeds  in  a  mori*  impassioned 
style,  till,  with  a  repetition  of  the  unisonic  pre- 
amble to  a  few  bars  of  the  opening  theme,  it  ends, 
somewhat  in  the  manner  of  the  first  movement 
of  Beethoven's  ninth  symphony,  which  is  in  the 
same  key.  To  say  another  word  about  it  would 
be  superfluous ;  enough  that  this  first  part  of  the 
Reformation  Symphony  is  in  all  respects  worthy 
its  author.  Equally  so  is  the  movement  that 
follows  (allegro  vivace),  consisting  of  a  scherzo  (in 
B  flat),  with  trio  (in  G).  Only  Mendelssohn 
himself  could  explain  what  this  movement  signi- 
fies in  the  main  desian  of  his  symphony — suppos- 
ing that  design  (as  is  generally  held)  to  have 
been  in  immediate  connexion  with  the  rise,  pro- 
gress, and  triumph  of  the  Protestant  faith.  It 
little  matters  now,  however  ;  and  when  we  say 
that  it  is  difficult  to  decide  which  of  its  two  divi- 
sions, the  scherzo  or  the  trio,  is  the  more  charm- 
ing, we  have  said  all  that  is  requisite.  The  au- 
dience on  Saturday  pronounced  a  decision  em- 
phatically favorable,  by  encoring  the  movement, 
which  was  accordingly  repeated  from  beginning 
to  end.  It  was  hard  to  resist  the  influence  of 
melody  so  frankly  rhythmical  and  unobtrusively 
captivating. 

Tne  third  and  last  section  of  the  symphony 
consist  of  four  movements,  linked  together  so  as 
virtusllv  .to  constitute  one  organic  whole.  We 
know  of  nothing  in  music  more  speakingly  pa- 
thetic than  the  opening  {andante,  in  G  minor), 
and  we  can  easily  understand  how  it  may  be  in- 
tended to  convey  a  feeling  of  despondency  en- 
cendered  by  hesitating  incertitude  with  respect 
to  the  most  serious  problem  of  life.  In  this  move- 
ment the  violins  speak  in  eloquent  tones  that  go 
straight  to  the  heart,  ami  stir  it  to  its  de])ths  ; 
and  Just  as  it  pauses,  with  a  brief  and  unexpect- 
ed allusion  to  the  second  theme  of  the  allegro, 
upon  the  major  harmony  of  the  key.  the  theme 
of  the  Lutheran  choral,  "Ein' feste  Burg  istuuser 
Gott"  (andante  con  molo,  in  the  key  of  G),  the 
first  bars  of  which  are  heard  from  a  single  flute, 
unaccompanied,  comes  like  a  gleam  of  sunshine 
unexpectedly  lighting  up  a  chamber  where  be- 
fore there  had  been  utter  darkness.  Men- 
delssohn has  recourse  to  the  rough  and  pop- 
ular version  of  this  tune,  not  to  that  which 
appears  three  times  in  J.  S.  Bach's  371  i-ier- 
stimmige  Choralgesdnge,  and  which  Meyerbeer, 
overlooking  the  fact  that  the  early  French 
Protestants  were  not  Lutherans,  but  Calvinists, 
has  introduced  in  the  Huguenots.  How  he  has 
treated  it ;  how,  after  the  solitary  flute  has  given 
out  the  first  three   bars,   the   oboes,   clarionets, 
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bassoons  anil  otliev  winrl  instninipnts  nltornatoly 
eniiuli  tlie  liarmony,  joini'rl  nlliinately  by  tlic 
viobis  and  viulotu'f.llos  (ilivi(b'.<l),  llif  violin.s  tak- 
ing no  part  nnlil  tlie  vai-ialion  that  follows  (alle- 
t/rii  vivace,  same  key),  in  which  to  a  triplet  ac- 
companiment of  slrinixcd  instruments,  tlie  broken 
snatches  of  the  theme  ani  beard  at  intervals  from 
idarionet,  oboe,  flute,  &e.,  the  whole  enlminatinn; 
in  the   viu'orons  and    brilliant    preamble    of  tlie 

Jiniile — aUe</ro  maeslnso  fD  major-) — •unst  be  left 
to  the  imapiination  of  the  reader.  In  the  final 
movement  itself  the  most  ingenious  devices  of 
counterpoint  are  brou;;lit  to  bear  upon  themes 
the  one  more  bold  and  striking;  than  the  other. 
Of  these  not  the  least  important  is  the  tune  of 
"Ein  feste  Burg,"  whi(di,  however,  does  not  make 
its  re-appearance  until  the  first  subject,  a  fugal 
episode  in  the  relative  minor,  and  the  second  sub- 
ject in  the  dominant  major  have  been  given  out 
at  length.  From  this  point,  however,  the  old 
Lutheran  choral  is  heard  struggling  for  mastery 
— now  on  one  instrument,  now  on  another,  often 
seeming  as  if  it  would  gain  the  victory,  but  as 
often,  temporarily  though  never  quite  defeated. 
The  second  theme,  first  given  out  by  the  instru- 
ments of  wooil  and  brass  alone,  is  of  a  jubilant 
character,  as  though  to  represent  the  inward 
conviction  of  one  sure  that  in  the  end  the  truth 
must  prevail.  A  fugue  for  stringed  instruments 
occurs  twice,  the  theme  of  which  may  recall  that 
of  an  episode  in  the  chorus,  "Be  not  afraid,"  from 
Elijah.  On  the  second  appearance  of  this  fugue, 
when  the  oboes  join  in  the  delivery  of  the  theme, 
and  it  is  much  more  elaborately  worked,  the  cho- 
ral, "Ein'  teste  Burg,"  dispersed  among  wind  in- 
struments, makes  head  against  it ;  but  the  fugue 
goes  on  as  independently  as  if  it  had  encountered 
no  antagonist,  and  the  combination  of  the  two  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  and  masterly  points 
ofthe/?)m/e.  Others  might  be  cited,  but  we 
must  be  content  to  name  the  episode  at  the  close 
of  the  first  part,  after  the  peroration  of  the  jubi- 
lant second  theme,  where,  first  in   snatches  from 

I  isolated  instruments,  then  in  full  harmony  for 
the  whole  of  the  "wind,"  it]pursues  its  way,  to  the 
accompaniment  of  a  new  and  strlkini;  figure  for 
the  violins  and  other  "strings,"  sinecalo.  To  con- 
clude, the  working  up  of  the  whole,  after  the 
second  delivery  of  the  fugue,  in  combination  with 
the  choral,  anrl  the  re-appearance  of  the  second 
theme,  in  the  ruling  key  of  the  movement,  is  in 
Mendelssohn's  best  manner.  The  climax  is  put 
ofi"  with  grand  effect,  and  when  at  length  it  is 
reached,  the  heading  phrase  of  "Ein'  feste  Burg 
ist  unser  Gott"  being  given  out  in  lengthened 
notes  by  the  entire  orchestra,  fiirllf:simn,  we  feel 
that  a  noble  effort  has  been  nobly  and  thorough- 
ly achieved. 

Upon  the  relative  position  which  the  Reforma- 
tion Sjjmpliomj  is  entitled  to  liold  by  the  side  of 
its  composer's  other  great  works,  we  need  not 
speculate  here.  That  it  will  ol)tain  very  general 
acceptance,  as  among  his  best,  we  cannot  reason- 
ably doubt.  Meanwhile,  if  first  inqiressions 
count  for  anything,  the  enthusiasm  excited  by 
the  audience  at  the  Crystal  Palace  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  significant  fact.  It  should  never  be 
forgotten  that  this  symphony  was  completed  in 
1830;  and  that,  as  Mendelssohn  was  born  in 
1809,  it  was  the  work  of  one  who  had  not  yet  at- 
tained his  22nd  year.  But  it  did  not  require  the 
Reformation  Symphony  to  prove  that  in  regard  to 
precocious  talent  its  composer  stands  forth  as  the 
most  wonderful  phenomenon  of  which  the  musi- 
cal art  can  boast.  The  very  idea  of  such  a  work 
being  devised  and  planned  out  by  a  mere  youth 
is  extraordinary  enough  ;  the  fact  of  its  thor- 
oughly successful  accomplishment  is  still  more 
extraordinary.  But  now  that  we  have  got  it  it 
can  speak  for  itself,  and,  or  we  are  greatly  de- 
ceived, it  will  speak  to  future  times.  Often  as  it 
has  been  our  agreeable  duty  to  praise  the  orches- 
tra of  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  Herr  Manns,  its 
admirable  conductor,  we  have  never  been  able 
to  do  so  more  unreservedly  than  now.  What 
would  Mendelssohn  himself  have  said  to  such  a 
performance?  At  Berlin,  in  1832,  he  could 
have  heard  nothing  like  it — nor,  with  deference, 
at  Paris  either,  even  when  Habeneck  was  con- 
ductor of  the   orchestra  of  the    Conservatoire, 


much  less   now,  with   M.    Georges   Ilainl   from 
Lyons,  at  its  head. 

(From  the  Athenaeum). 

Yielding  to  none  in  our  love  for  the  fame  and 
memory  of  the  last  of  the  great  German  compos- 
ers, it  may  be  recollected  that  we  have  not  shar- 
ed with  many  of  Mendelssohn's  friends  and  en- 
thusiastic admirers  their  eagerness  to  bring  to 
light  the  music  which  he  withheld  during  his  life- 
time as  incomplete.  The  case  is  not  a  cominon 
one.  His  orderliness  and  self-knowledge  were  as 
remarkable  as  his  genius.  His  reserves,  there- 
fore, are  not  to  be  classed  with  the  accidents  and 
oversights  which  apply  in  other  cases  of  posthu- 
mous manuscripts.  Whereas  Gluck,  with  all  his 
boasffulness,  exercised  no  care  over  his  scores, — 
leaving  interpolations  unnoticed,  faults  uncorrect- 
ed, and  variations  for  his  successors  to  decide  on, 
— it  was  not  so  with  Mendelssohn.  The  plea  that 
an  author's  inventions  must  become  public  prop- 
erty, when  once  the  breath  has  passed  out  of  his 
body,  however  specious,  is  subject  to  limitations. 
There  is  something  of  authority  after  all  in  the 
Stratford  upon- A  von  epitaph.  Many  wise  and 
generous  persons,  however,  have  held  diametri- 
cally opposite  views  in  this  particular  case  ;  and 
so  it  has  come  to  pass  that,  in  compliance  with 
the  pressure  of  their  zeal,  certain  remains  and 
relics  are  now  appearing  one  by  one. 

The  Reformation  Symphony  is  probably  the 
most  important  of  the  works  left  by  the  master 
which  will  see  the  light,  since  we  cannot  con- 
ceive that  those  who  advocate  the  production  of 
every  scrap  of  writing  which  came  from  Mendels- 
sohn's pen  would  dream  of  demanding  the  dou- 
ble pianoforte  concertos  which  are  in  existence,  or 
other  of  the  items  carefully  noted  by  him  in  the 
Thematic  Catalogue  prepared  by  his  own  hand. 
That  the  production  of  the  work  at  Sydenham 
occasioned  an  amount  of  musical  excitement  rare 
in  England  was  to  be  foreseen.  It  is  not  exag- 
geration to  say  that  it  was  hailed  as  a  new  treas- 
ure almost  before  it  was  heard,  and  received  with 
an  enthusiasm  which  makes  remark  or  qualifica- 
tion next  to  impossible.  It  is  already  thought  to 
be  set  in  its  place  among  its  composer's  greatest 
works.  Our  conviction,  however,  that  much  re- 
mains to  be  said  on  the  subject,  is  so  sincere  that, 
Jio  matter  at  wdiat  risk  of  unpopularity,  it  must 
be  respectfully  expressed.  Let  if  be  stated,  fur- 
ther, that  under  better  conditions  an  unfamiliar 
work  was  never  given.  Every  nerve  had  been 
strained  to  do  justice  to  the  memory  of  the  mod- 
ern musician  most — and  most  justly — beloved  in- 
this  country. 

Mendelssohn's  music  is  in  nothing  more  admi- 
rable than  in  the  characteristic  that,  whereas  it  is 
never  shallow,  it  does  not  torment  the  listener  by 
mysticisms.  He  wrote  by  the  golden  rule,  that 
to  be  great  one  must  be  clear — the  rule  of  Mi- 
chael Angelo  and  Handel,  of  Beethoven  in  his 
best  period,  and  Mozart,  every  step  in  departure 
from  which  is  (disguise  it  how  the  pedants  of 
mysticism  will)  a  step  downwards.  In  the  works 
of  what  he  laughingly  used  to  call  "his  rebellions 
time"  (as  in  his  stringed  quartet  prelude<l  by  the 
Lied  "fst  es  wahr"),  he  was  at  times  over-anx- 
ious to  show  his  scholarship,  not  by  "the  sweet 
adulteries  of  art,"  but  by  ingenuities  of  knowledge 
and  construction  amazing  in  one  so  young,  and 
which,  it  may  be  said,  occasionally  shut  up  that 
freedom  of  melody  and  idea  which  are  indispen- 
sable to  complete  pleasure  in  music.  That  this 
was  developed  by  many  a  stride  with  every  year 
that  passed  "Elijah"  shows,  as  compared  with 
"St.  Paul." 

As  the  Reformation  Symphony  stands,  we  fan- 
cy it  may  have  been  composed  and  retouched  at 
different  periods.  It  does  not  present  itself  to  us 
as  an  entire  work.  There  is  dryness  in  the  first 
movement,and  over-labor  on  a  very  limited  phrase, 
howbeit  disguised  by  the  utmost  felicity  of  instru- 
mentation. The  scherzo  is  charming,  even  among 
Mendelssohn's  scherzi — the  essential  slightness, 
not  to  say  frivolity,  of  the  elegant  theme  of  its 
trio  being  dressed  with  every  orchestral  device 
and  grace  conceivable:  neither  device  nor  grace 
forced  a  hair's  breadth  towards  affectation  or 
false  effect.     The  slow  movement  is  more  man- 


nered— a  T.lcd  nhne  Wnric  scored.  The  Luther- 
an Chorale  is  wonderCully  announced  and  ampli- 
fied. Among  the  stories  to  which  this  Symphony 
has  given  rise,  is  one  that  Mendelssohn  held  it 
back,  conceiving;  himself  anticipated — or  his  idea 
pirated — by  Meyerbeer,  in  "Les  Huguenots." 
The ///j((/r  is  grand  and  spirited  ;  but  Beethoven 
had  first  written  tha  finale  to  the  C  minor  Sym- 
phony. The  peroration  is  noble,  rich,  pompous 
— equal  to,  and  in  some  phrases  anticipating,  the 
one  to  the  violin  Concerto.  But,  as  a  whole, 
"come  what  come  may,"  cause  is  to  be  heard  in 
this  Symphony  why  Mendelssohn  declined  to 
senil  it  forth,  and  cause  may  be  found  in  it, 
should  its  settled  acceptance  fail  to  fulfil  the  ex- 
pectations of  those  who  have  been  immediate  to 
announce  its  triumphant  reception  as  among  the 
masterpieces  of  symphonic  art. 


A  Contribution  to  the  History  of  Oratorio. 

BY    EMIL   NAUMANN. 
(Continued  from  page  154). 

The  results  upon  Oratorio  of  the  various  an- 
tagonisti<;  Influences  now  at  work,  influences 
springing  on  the  one  hand  from  the  especially 
epico-lyrical  Mystery  developed  in  Germany, 
and,  on  the  other  from  the  musical  drama  invent- 
ed by  the  Italians,  are  first  recognized  in  the 
cropping-up  of  an  androgynous  class  of  produc- 
tion, which  cannot  be  designated  either  Opera  or 
Oratorio,  but  which  so  powerfully  affected  the 
development  of  the  latter,  that  we  must  on  no 
account  Ignore  it.  Such  effusions  we  find  in  the 
German  Singspiele,  as  well  as  in  certain  school- 
comedies  of  the  first  half  of  the  17th  century. 
We  will  mention  among  them :  The  spiritual 
Sylvan  Poem  or  Comedy,  called  "Seeleivig,"  .let  vo- 
cally in  the  Italian  fashion  hy  Johann  Gottlieb 
Staden.  Nuremhurg,  printed  and  published  by 
Wolfyanp  Endtern  in  the  year  1G44.*  The  parts 
of  three  Nymphs  and  Shepherdesses  are  given  to 
the  treble,  those  of  a  Matron  and  several  Shep- 
herds to  the  alto  and  tenor,  and  that  of  a  Satyr 
or  "Wood-Devil"  to  the  bass.  The  whole  is  ac- 
companied by  fiddles,  flutes,  shalms,  a  horn,  and 
a  theorbo. — Not  less  remarkable  is  the  Coburg 
comedy  o^  Jerusalem  delivered  by  the  dear  Prince, 
Gottfried,  Duke  of  Bouillon,^  the  music  of  which 
is  due  to  Melchior  Frank — Ijorn  about  1570  in 
Silesia,  died  about  1639 — as  we  know,  one  of  the 
most  prominent  masters  of  Evangelical  Church- 
music.  The  comedy  already  bears  the  character- 
istic name  of  Actus  Oratorius,  which,  however, 
as  we  shall  see,  was  undoubtedly  borrowed  from 
Italy. 

Much  more  purely  and  significantly  affected  in  ; 
such  labors  than  his  German  contemporaries  by 
influences  emanating  from  Italy,  was  Master 
Schiitz.  During  the  considerable  period  he  re- 
sided in  Venice  and  other  parts  of  Italy,  as  pupil 
of  the  head  of  the  Venetian  school,  the  great 
Giovanni  Galn-ieli,  he  had  adopted  different  and 
far  purer  notions  both  of  Opera  and  Oratorio. 
AVhIlc,  on  the  one  hand,  he  learned,  on  the  spot, 
all  about  the  commencement  and  effect  of  the 
former,  from  such  men  as  Cavalieri  (born  1550J, 
Peri  (born  1560),  Monteverde  (born  1560),  and 
Carlssimi  (born  1582),  profiting  so  much  by  what 
he  learned  that  we  owe  him  the  first  German 
opera,t  on  the  other,  coming  as  he  did  from 
Northern  Germany,  where  people  had  accustom- 
ed themselves  to  seek  a  very  deep  significance  in 
Oratorio,  he  brought  to  his  task  a  degree  of  ear- 
nestness, and  a  moral  elevation  of  sentiment, 
which,  combined  with  Gabrieli's  highly  developed 
theories,  could  not  fail  to  produce  something  im- 
perishable. 

It  cannot,  however,  be  denied  that  as  regards 
epic  construction  and  form  even  for  Oratorio  he 
still  found  much  to  learn  in  Italy.  In  that  coun- 
try Oratorio  had  a  very   different  beginning  to 

*  Djis  geistlich  Waldgedicht,  Oder  Freudenspiel,  genannfc 
"Seelewig,"  {lesangweia  auf  "Italicnisti"  Art  gesetzet  durch 
.Tohann  Gottlieb  Staden,  Nurnberg,gedruct  und  yerlegt  bei 
Wolfgang  Endtern  im  .lahre  1G64.  . 

t  This  piece  was  performed  on  the  14th  .Tune,  1630,  m  the 
College  at  Coburg,  to  celebrate  the  birthday  of  Johann  Casi- 
mir,  Duke  of  Saxe-,Tulich-CleTe-Berg. 

t  Rinuceini's  Da/ne,  translated  into  German,  and  set  to 
music  by  SchUtz.  It  was  produced  at  Dresden  in  the  year 
1637. 
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w!i;)i  \t  had  In  (TiTinany.  WMiIIh.  in  G'Ttu^iny, 
we  h:id  to  senk  its  roots  in  the  Mystfrifs,  in  Italy 
we  fiiul  its  t-xistence  (Ine  to  the  very  same  im- 
pulses, sprinijlno;  from  classical  Antiquity,  which 
gave  birth  to  opi'ra. 

Gothe's  "liumoristic"  Saint,  treated  by  Gothe 
■with  such  fondness  in  the  description  of  his  Ital- 
ian travels,  the  worthy  Philippus  Neri — born  in 
1515  at  Florence;  died  in  1580  at  Rome — gave 
most  stranj;ely  the  name  to  this  whole  class  of 
works.  Neri  erected,  in  the  year  1558,  near  the 
church  of  San  Girolamo  della  Carita,  a  hall  for 
prayer  or  oratory,  where  he  collected  his  follow- 
ers for  their  spiritual  edification.  In  order  to  el- 
evate them  by  the  aid  of  music,  he  secured  the 
services  of  Johannes  Animuccia,  singing-master 
of  St.  Peter's  in  the  Vatican,  under  whose  direc- 
tion the  choral  singing;  was  cultivated.  By  the 
year  1575,  the  circle  of  Neri's  followers  had  ex- 
tended so  considerably  that,  by  a  bull  dated  the 
15th  July,  Pope  Gregory  XIII.  gave  his  sanction 
to  the  institution  as:  "Association  of  the  Prayer- 
Hall,"  "  Congregazione  dell'  Oratorio."  From 
that  time  forward,  the  musical  works  performed 
there,  and  most  of  which,  as  we  know,  were 
founded  on  legendary  subjects  and  words,  were 
called  oflT-hand,  "Pieces  from  the  Prayer-Hall," 
and,  at  last,  stiil  more  laconically,  "Oratorios." — 
Animuccia  is  certainly  the  first  master  who  culti- 
vated this  branch  of  the  art;  he  was  followed, 
though  not  at  first  in  the  fully  marked  oratorical 
style,  by  Palestrina  (especially  in  his  pieces  treat- 
ing of  the  Passion  for  Passion  Week),  Giovanni 
Maria  Nanino,  Felice  Anerio,  Luca  Marenzio", 
etc.  In  the  works  of  Carissimi,  1582-1673,  we 
already  find  Oratorio  properly  so  called,  the  ti- 
tles, such  as  Jephlha,  the  Judgment  of  Solomon, 
being  important,  inasmuch  as  they  mark  its 
emancipation  in  the  choice  of  its  subject,  which 
had  before  been  restricted,  almost  exclusively,  to 
the  Passion.  Domenico  Mazzochi,  born  about 
1590,  even  added  an  organ  accompaniment. 
Both  these  masters  were  contemporaries  of 
Schutz,  who  long  outlived  them.  It  is,  therefore. 
more  than  probable  that  the  free  treatment  of 
recitative  in  their  oratorical  works  exercised  a 
great  influence  on  the  Passion  Oratorios  compos- 
ed by  Schutz  in  1666,  when  he  had  attained  a 
very  advanced  age,  though,  in  power  and  depth 
of  expression,  the  German  master  left  his  Italian 
models  far  behind. 

(To  be  continued). 


Harpsichord  and  Piano. 

(From  the  "  Pall  Mall  Gazette,"  Nov.  4.) 

Herr  Ernst  Pauer,  one  of  our  most  distinguished 
pianoforte  professors,  has  commenced  a  series  of 
"  Historical  Performances,"  the  second  of  which 
takes  place  to-day  (Wednesday)  at  the  Hanover 
Square  Rooms.  One  curious  feature  in  these  per- 
formances is  the  introduction  of  the  harpsichord  (or 
"clsvering,"  as  it  is  railed  in  tlie  programmes),  on 
which,  with  stern  logic,  Horr  Pauer  insists  on  playing 
all  pieces  originally  written  for  that  instrument. 
There  are,  doubtless,  numbers  of  persons  who,  as  a 
matter  of  curiosity,  would  like  to  hear  the  harpsi- 
chord of  our  great-grandmothers ;  but  if  the  masters 
who  wrote  before  Clementi  composed  music  for  the 
harpsichord,  that,  it  should  be  remembered,  was 
because  the  piano,  that  notable  improvement  on  the 
harpsichord,  had  not  yet  been  invented.  Extend 
Herr  Pauer's  principle,  and  music  written  for  the 
pianos  of  J.  B.  Cramer's  time  ought  to  be  executed 
on  such  pianos  as  J.  B.  Cramer  used  ;  Beethoven's 
sonatas  should  be  played  on  the  pianos  of  the 
Beethoven  period  ;  while  the  most  perfect  specimens 
of  the  art  of  Broadwood  and  Erard  should  he 
reserved  for  the  still  more  modern  music  of  (say) 
Mendelssohn  among  classical  composers,  and  Thal- 
berg  among  composers  of  the  fiintasia  school. 
Better  still,  in  the  same  direction,  would  it  be  if 
Beethoven's  sonatas  could  be  performed  on  Beetho- 
ven's own  piano,  which,  according  to  the  Revue  et 
Gazette  Musicale,  has  been  lately  discovered,  and  is, 
of  course,  for  sale.  The  works  of  every  composer  on 
each  composer's  own  piano  would  be  a  fine  basis  on 
which  to  give  a  series  of  historical  performances. 
The  worst  of  it  is  that  the  requisite  instruments 
would  be  difficult  to  obtain,  and,  perhaps,  when 
obtained,  difficult  to  play  upon.  Chopin's  piano,  for 
instance,  had  a  very  violent  fall  in  the  agitated 
autumn  of  the  year  1863,  from  the  second-floor 
window  of  a  house  at  Warsaw  ;  and  all  the  Czar's 


horses  and  all  the  Czar's  men  can  never  put  Chopin's 
piano  together  again.  But  Beethoven's  piano,  to 
judae  from  the  paragraph  on  the  subject  issued  by 
the  actual  owners  and  would-be  vendors  (who  cer- 
tainly ought  to  know),  is  in  admirable  condition; 
and  we  have  a  dim  recollection  of  a  slightly  asthma- 
tic harpsichord  said  to  have  belonged  to  Handel, 
which  was  exhibited  at  one  of  the  soirees  of  the 
Musical  Society  of  London.  The  programme  does 
not  give  the  age  of  the  harpsichord  on  which  Herr 
Pauer,  at  his  first  concert,  played  pieces  by  Kuhnau, 
Handel,  Sebastian  Bach,  and  Friedmann  i3ach  ;  but, 
to  avoid  anachronisms,  several  harpsichords  ought  to 
have  been  employed,  the  oldest  of  which  should 
have  dated,  at  latest,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century. 

To  all  our  objections,  which  we  have  presented 
freely  enough  and  just  as  they  have  occurred  to  us, 
Herr  Pauer  might,  no  doubt,  reply  that  all  he  does 
is  to  pl.ay  harpsichord  music  on  the  harpsichord- 
pianoforte  music  on  the  piano.  But  on  what  instru, 
ment  does  Herr  Pauer  imagine  that  Bach  himself 
would  have  executed  his  Italian  Concerto,  if  Bach 
could  have  been  present  the  other  day  at  the  Hanover 
Square  Booms?  Certainly  not  on  the  harpsichord, 
"Bach's  forty-jeight  preludes  and  fugues  are  so  well- 
known,"  says  Herr  Pauer  in  his  highly  interesting 
annotated  programme,  "his  English  and  French 
suites,  when  played  by  Madame  Arabella  Goddard 
and  Mr.  Charles  Halle',  are  so  often  admired,  that  a 
less  known  work  may  be  more  welcome,  and  may 
serve  to  show  how  great  Bach  could  be  while  blend- 
ing his  individuality  with  a  foreign  style."  This  is 
all  very  well  ;  but  Madame  Goddard  and  Mr.  Halle 
have  always  played  the  English  and  French  suites  on 
the  piano  ;  and,  performed  on  the  harpsichord,  the 
Italian  Concerto — with  all  the  respect  due  to  Herr 
Pauer's  remarkable  talent — cannot  be  heard  to  the 
greatest  possible  advantages. 

The  second  part  of  Herr  Pauer's  first  "Historical 
Performance"  included — a  sonata  by  Karl  Philipp 
Emanuel  Bach,  Sebastian  Bach's  younger  son,  one 
of  ninety-three  written  between  the  years  1779  and 
1787  ;  a.  gigue  by  Johann  Wilhelm  Ha«sler,  a  pupil 
of  Emanuel  Bach,  who  visited  London  in  1791, 
remained  here  a  year  or  two,  and  afterwards  went  to 
St.  Petershnrgh,  where  he  settled  and  in  1822  died  ; 
Mozart's  Fantasia  in  C  minor  (No.  2)  ;  Beethoven's 
Sonata  in  F  sharp  minor  ;  an  andante  by  Hummel 
(Op.  18)  ;  Liszt's  "Rhapsodic  Hongroise,"  the  pre- 
sentation of  which  is  made  the  occasion  for  giving  in 
the  programme  a  lively  sketch  of  the  pianist  and 
composer's  very  varied  career ;  and,  finally,  an 
original  barcarolle  by  Thalberg,  "whom,"  says  Herr 
Pauer,  "it  has  recently  become  the  fashion  to  ridi- 
cule ;  but  any  one,"  he  adds,  "who  will  take  the 
the  trouble  to  examine  Thalberg's  compositions  will 
find  that  he  never  wrote  a  commonplace  one,  and 
that,  although  his  part-writing  may  sometimes  occur 
strangely  out  of  place,  it  is  always  clear  and  without 
fault.  It  will  be  evident,"  he  continues,  "to  those, 
conversant  witli  the  subject,  in  trying  over  Thalberg's 
music,  that  it  has  been  composed  on  the  piano  and 
afterwards  transferred  to  paper.  Beethoven  and 
Mendelssohn  did  not  compose  in  that  way,  and  it  is 
possible  Thalberg  might  have  found  it  difficult  to 
compose  one  of  his  well-known  fantaias  in  any  other." 
Nevertheless,  Thalberg's  results  were  good,  and 
Herr  Pauer  concludes  his  excellent  biographical  and 
critical  notices  with  the  expression  of  a  wish  that 
Thalberg's  best  pieces,  "the  productions  of  one  at 
least  acquainted  with  the  primary  rules  of  musical 
grammar,  were  again  in  vogue,  rather  than  the  pre- 
sent trash  which  fills  the  windows,  and,  it  is  to  be 
presumed,  the  pockets  of  the  music-sellers." 

Herr  Pauer's  "Historical  Performances,"  especial- 
ly when  studied  by  the  light  of  his  programmes,  will 
be  found  very  interesting  and  instructive.  The 
harpsichord  is  scarcely  wanted.  But  everyone  has 
his  weak  point,  and  a  passion  for  the  harpsichord 
may  be  the  weakaess  of  Herr  Pauer. 


Her  Majesty's  Theatre. 

The  audiences  who  were  leaving  the  various 
theatres  on  Friday,  the  6th  inst.,  were  met  by  a 
spectacle  on  which  they  had  not  calculated.  'JThe 
"Old  Opera  House  in  the  Haymarket,"  as  it  was 
familiarly  called,  was  being  lapped'up  by  the  fiercest 
tongue  of  fire  that  had  ever  brought  swift  destruction 
on  substantial  property  and  visionary  hopes.  To 
some,  the  spectacle  was  before  them — raging,  defiant, 
overpowing.  For  others,  the  record  of  the  catastrophe 
was  flung  upon  the  skies.  For  miles  round  the 
metropolis  there  could  be  seen  a  glowing,  trembling 
canopy  of  flame-colored  cloud,  which  denoted  what 
fiery  ruin  was  being  accomplished  beneath  it.  At 
eleven  o'clock  the  flames  had  full  mastery  of  the 
noble  edifice  ;  by  one,  their  progress  was  arrested,  yet 
not  till  after  a  fierce  struggle  against  water  to  destroy 


the  east  side  of  Waterloo  place.  But  daylight  bad 
gone  out  on  Saturday  evening,  and  flames  still 
revealed  themselves  here  and  there,  ready  for  more 
misdoing,  but,  cut  off  from  an  opportunity,  quietly 
dying  out. 

In  the  last  opera  performed  the  night  previous  to 
that  of  the  catastrophe,  "Don  Giovanni,"  Ottavio 
and  Giovanni  were  sung  by  two  Englishmen,  Messrs. 
Hohler  and  Santley  ;  Zerlina  by  an  American,  Miss 
Kellogg  ;  and  Donna  Anna  by  a  German,  Mdlle. 
Tietjens. 

The  opposition  to  the  first  house,  was  made  early. 
Porpora,  under  the  patronage  of  the  nobility  and 
gentry,  opened  Jjincoln's  Inn  Fields  ;  and  when 
Handel  left  the  Haymarket  for  Covcnt  Garden,  in 
1735,  the  "nobility  and  gentry"  faction  occupied  the 
Haymarket.  At  the  end  ot  about  two  years  both 
parties  were  ruined,  and  Chesterfield  bewailed  the 
closing  of  the  Operas  as  the  suppression  of  an  estab- 
lishment which  would  be  replaced  by  Conventicles, 
where  abominable  music  would  be  set  up  for  admira- 
tion. A  quarter  of  a  century  later  his  enthusiasm 
had  abated.  "Whenever  I  go  to  the  Opera,"  he 
wrote  to  his  son,  "I  leave  my  sense  and  my  reason 
at  the  door  with  my  half-guinea,  and  deliver  myself 
up  to  my  eyes  and  my  ears."  He  had  got  then  to 
speak  of  the  Opera  as  St.  Evremond  had  spoken 
long  before  him  :  "Une  sottise  magnifique,  mais 
toujours  sottise  I" 

The  queer  old  house,  with  its  high,  narrow  wm' 
dows  and  trellised  railing,  was  destroyed  by  fire  in 
June,  1789.  As  nobody  had  the  slightest  idea  how 
that  calamity  came  about,  everybody  came  to  be 
assured  that  an  Italian  "super,"  whose  susceptibili- 
ties had  been  wounded,  had  confessed  to  a  priest  that 
he  alone  did  it,  out  of  revenge  !  The  fine  gentlemen 
met  the  blow,  with  fine-gentlemanly  indiflJ'erence. 
"Have  you  shed  a  tear  over  the  Opera  House?" 
asked  Walpole  of  the  sisters  Berry,  "or  do  you  agree 
with  me  that  there  is  no  occasion  to  rebuild  it  ?  The 
nation  has  long  been  tired  of  operas,  and  has  now  a 
good  opportunity  of  dropping  them.  Dancing  pro- 
tracted their  existence  for  some  time  !  Bat  the  room 
after  was  the  real  support  of  both,  and  was  like  what 
lias  been  said  of  your  sex,  that  they  never  speak  their 
true  meaning  but  in  the  postscript  of  their  letters. 
Would  it  not  be  sufficient  to  hold  an  After  Boom  on 
the  whole  emplacement,  to  which  people  might  resort 
from  all  assemblies.  To  be  crowded  to  death  in  a 
waiting  room  at  the  end  of  the  entertainment  is  the 
whole  joy  ;  for  who  goes  to  any  diversion  till  the  last 
minute  of  it  7" 

The  first  "Italian"  house— where  Horace  Wal- 
pole and  Gray  and  Lady  Mary  Coke  and  the  Countess 
of  Ossory  figured,  and  criticized  and  made  love  and 
talked  scandal,  the  house  in  which  Senesino  sang, 
and  for  which  Handel  and  Gluck  wrote  their  operas 
(to  name  but  a  few  among  the  long  list  of  brilliant 
associations  of  the  last  century),  built  by  Sir  John 
Vanbrugh — but  burnt  down  in  1789;  Till  it  could 
be  replaced,  Italian  opera  found  its  home  in  the 
Pantheon,  then  a  theatre.  That,  too  (as  Lord 
Mount  Edgecumbe's  "Recollections"  remind  us), 
was  destroyed  in  like  fashion.  The  second  Grand 
Opera-House  in  the  Haymarket,  opened  in  1791,  was 
built  by  one  Novosielski  (a  Pole),  and  .some  twenty 
years  later  was  revised,  and  its  exterior  beautified  by 
Nash.  As  a  theatre  for  the  display  of  the  voice,  it 
was  unequalled.  When  it  was  reared,  the  demands 
for  scenic  display  in  Italian  Opera  were  trifling  in 
comparison  with  those  we  have  lived  to  see  enforced 
during  the  last  five-and-thirty  years.  The  stage  of 
late  must  have  been  felt  as  comfortlessly  small  and 
inconvenient.  But  the  aspect  of  the  theatre,  espe- 
cially when  court  plumes  and  full  dress  figured  in  the 
boxes  and  in  "Fops'  Alley,"  was  brilliant  and  pom- 
pous in  no  common  degree — a  sight  to  be  thought  of 
and  talked  about  even  by  those  familiar  with  the 
grand  musical  theatres  of  Milan  and  Naples. 

From  the  first,  our  Haymarket  Opera  House  h.as 
commanded  for  its  service  all  that  was  richest  and 
choicest  in  Europe,  before  St.  Petersburg  and  New 
York  were  thought  of  as  markets,  and  before  the 
great  art  of  singing  had  followed  the  law  of  all  arts, 
and,  from  a  splendid  noon,  waned  into  a  dull  twilight. 
What  a  procession  of  queens  of  song  rises  as  we 
recall  the  names  of  jjillington,  Banti,  Grassini, 
Catalan!  (with  her  "five  supplementary  dolls,") 
Pasta,  Sontag,  Malibran,  and  the  three  last,  but  not 
three  least,  of  the  great  vocalists,  happily  all  living, 
Mesdames  Grisi,  Viardot  and  Lind  !  And  what 
kings  were  there  to  match  the  queens?  Only  such 
consummate  "singing-men"  as  David,  Donzelli, 
Rubini,  Lablachc,  and  Signor  Tamhurini.  Then,  in 
the  history  of  Opera  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  it 
must  never  be  forgotten  how,  during  many  a  long 
year,  the  performances  were  wrought  up  by  Mr. 
Costa  to  a  point  of  perfection  utterly  unknown  till 
then  in  this  country. 
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Leipzig.  The  7th  Gowandhaus  Concert  (Nov. 
28)  began  with  an  Overture  to  Aladdin,  a  MS.  work 
by  a  former  pupil  of  the  Conservatorium,  C.  F.  E. 
Hornemann,  a  young  Dane.  The  critics  speak  of  it 
as  a  work  of  uncommon  talent,  fresh,  original,  im- 
aginative, with  a  certain  coloring  of  the  author's  na- 
tionality. A  lady  violinist,  from  Stockholm,  Frau 
Neruda-Norraan,  who  "takes  first  rank  among  her 
sister  artists  by  the  manly  strength  and  fulness  of 
her  tone,  its  absolute  parity,  and  by  her  faultless 
technique,"  played  Eode's  A-minor  Concerto  and  a 
Concerto  by  Vieuxtemps.  The  Neue  Zeitschrifi,  al- 
luding to  Mendelssohn's  motto  over  the  stage  of  the 
Gewandhaus  hall,  thinks  that  such  parade  pieces  can 
hardly  be  called  "res  seve^'a."  Another  novelty  was 
the  singing  of  a  Swedish  male  quartet  (called  in  to 
fill  a  gap  in  the  programme).  They  sang  national 
compositions  by  Lindblad  and  others,  and  though 
the  voices  were  not  remarkable  for  power  or  beauty, 
the  ensemble  is  pronounced  unsurpassable.  Schu- 
mann's C-major  Symphony  formed  the  second  part 
of  the  concert. 

Bach's  Trauer  Ode  (Funeral  Ode),  and  the  Missa 
Solemnis  by  F.  Kiel,  were  performed  in  the  Thomas 
Churoh  by  Riedel's  Society,  in  the  latter  part  of  No- 
vember.— The  third  concert  of  the  "Enterpe"  con- 
sisted of  the  first  act  of  Glue  's  Ah-  ste  for  the  first 
•part,  and  Beethoven's  Heroic  Symphony  for  the 
second. 

Cologne.  The  third  Gurzenicht  concert  came  on 
the  anniversary  of  Schubert's  death  (Nov.  19),  and 
the  programme  consisted  largely  of  his  music  :  the 
great  Symphony  in  C,  the  overture  to  Rosamund, 
and  the  Kyrie  from  his  grand  Mass. 

CopEKHAOEN.  The  Masikverein,  besides  its 
Bsaal  Concerts  for  all  the  members,  gives  seven  sub- 
scription concerts  this  winter,  consisting  partly  of 
orchestral  and  vocal,  partly  of  chamber  music,  as 
follows  :  Bach:  Concerto  for  piano  and  orchestra,  in 
D  minor  ;  W.  Bargiel :  Overture  to  Medea  ;  Beetho- 
ven: 4th  Symphony,  and  Overture  to  "King 
Stephen  ;"  N.  W.  Gade  :  "Ossian"  Overture  ;  J.  P. 
E.  Hartmann :  "Die  Goldenen  Horner,"  poem  by 
Ochlenschlager,  melodrama;  Hai/dn:  "Spring"  from 
"The  Seasons  ;"  P.  Heise:  Symphony  in  D  minor  : 
Handel:  Concerto  for  two  violins  and  'cello  in  G 
minor  ;  Mendelssolin  :  Selections  from  "St.  Paul," 
and  Overture  to  "Ruy  Bias;"  Mozart:  Symphony, 
Concerto  for  violin  and  viola.  Aria  for  Soprano  with 
obbligato  piano  and  orchestra ;  C.  Reinecke :  Ave 
Maria  for  chorus  and  orchestra.  Concerto  in  A  minor 
for  violoncello;  Schubert:  "Parting"  Serenade,  for 
Alto  solo,  female  chorus  and  orchestra  ;  Schumann  : 
second  part  of  "Paradise  and  the  Peri;"  Spohr : 
Overture  to  "The  Alchimist."  Chamber  mnsic:  a 
Quartet  and  a  Song  by  Haydn  ;  a  Sextet,  for  2 
violins  and  2  'cello,  by  Brahms  ;  Beethoven's  B  flat 
Trio  ;  and  other  things  depending  on  the  cooperation 
of  Joachim  and  Griitzmaoher. 


London.  At  the  Crystal  Palace  on  Saturday, 
Mozart's  symphony  in  G  minor  formed  the  feature 
and  was  magnificently  performed  before  an  audience 
not  too  nuitierous.  'The  andante  produced  an  espe- 
cially gratified  impression,  so  softly  and  delicately 
was  it  performed.  Schubert's  "March  Militaire"  in 
D,  and  the  concert  overture  to  "Marmion,"  by  Mr. 
Sullivan,  were  also  successfully  given.  Spohr's 
Concerto  Dramatique,  a  work  'dem.anding  all  the 
resources  of  an  artist,  was  satisfactorily  performed  by 
Mr.  Henry  Holmes. 

The  last  of  Herr  Pauer's  illustrative  series  of 
pianoforte  performances— called  Historical  Concerts 
—was  given  on  Wednesday.  In  the  second,  Herr 
Pauer  look  as  specimens  the  harpsichord  music  of 
Lully,  Scarlatti,  Gnluppi,  Martini,  and  Paradies,  and 
the   more   modern   pianoforte    works    of    Clement! 


Cramer,  Field,  Chopin,  and  Schumann  and  Keller. 
The  third  concert,  like  the  others,- was  divided  into 
two  periods,  the  Clavecin  age,  and  the  Pianoforte  ear. 
The  parts  ran  as  follows  . 

THE  CLAVECIN. 

La  Fftvorit.i,  La  Tendre  Nanette,  La  Ten6breuee — 
(160S-173.3)  Couperin. 

Deux  Gieues  en  Rondeaux,  Deux  Menuots,  La  Poulo 

—(16831-764) Ramcnu. 

Fuga,  in  F— 1713-1780) Krobs. 

Allegro,  in  E  minor— ( 1721-1783). .  - Kirnberger. 

THB  PIANOFORTE. 

Andante  and  Variationd— (1732-1809 ) Haydn . 

La  Connolation— (1761-1812] Du.sask. 

Capriccio,  in  G  flat— (1767-18171 Mlillor. 

Andante  and  Rondo— (1786-1826) Weber. 

Study— (1794) Mo.scheles. 

Impromptu,  Op.  142,  No  3— (1797-18281 Schubert. 

Three  Musical  Sketches,  Op.  10— (1816) Bennet. 

Allegro  Brillante  for  Two  Pianofortes— (1809-1847) 

Mendelssohn. 

The  various  illastrations  were  all  played  with  that 
masterful  appreciation  of  different  and  opposing 
styles  which  makes  the  thorough  artist.  In  concep- 
tion and  execution  Herr  Pauer  displayed  true  ability, 
while  the  letter-press  of  his  lecture  offered  food  for 
thought,  and  served  to  enchain  the  attention  of  the 
audience. 


Berlin.  A  correspondent  of  the  London  Musical 
World  (Dec.  7)  gives  the  following  intelligence  : 

We  are  to  have  a  revival,  on  a  grand  scale,  and  on 
the  16th  of  December — its  artistic  centenary — of 
Gluck's  Alcestis,  with  Mme.  Harriers- Wippern  in 
the  principal  female  part.  Then  we  are  promised  by 
way  of  complete  novelty,  Herr  Langert's  Fahier,  and 
the  Miffnon  of  M.  Thomas,  with  Mile.  Frederika 
Griin  as  the  heroine  of  the  first,  and  Mme.  Lucca  as 
the  heroine  of  the  second.  M.  Gounod's  Romeo  and 
Julie,  as  Shakespeare's  title  is  written  here,  is  also  to 
be  produced,  Mme.  Harriers-Wippern  appearing  as 
the  fair  daughter  of  the  house  of  Capulet.  The  list 
concludes,  for  the  present,  with  a  revival  of  Wnerst's 
Stern  von  Turan,  the  leading  characters  in  which 
will  be  sustained  by  Mme.  Lucca  and  Herr  Niemann. 

You  will  be  sorry  to  learn  that  Mme.  Lucca  was 
suddenly  taken  ill  a  short  lime  since.  It  was  on  the 
occasion  of  the  hundredth  performance  of  M.  Gou- 
nod's Margarethe,  alias  Faust.  The  gifted  lady 
would  not,  however,  disappoint  the  audience,  and 
finished  her  part,  but  not  in  her  nsual  brilliant  man- 
ner The  Church-scene_had  to  be  entirely  omitted. 
I  am  glad  to  say  that  Mme.  Lucca's  illness  was 
nothing  serious. 

Mme.  Lucca  had  sung  the  part  of  Gretchen,  at  the 
Koyal  Operahouse,  forty-five  times ;  Mme.  Harriers- 
Wippern,  twenty-seven  ;  and  Mile.  Artot,  eight.  It 
had,  also,  been  sung  by  Mesdes.  Schmidt,  Spohr, 
Horina,  Orgeni,  Garthe,  Reiss,  and  Borchers-Lita. 
The  Martha  daring  all  the  hundred  performances 
was  one  lady.  Mile.  Gey.  I  should  say  that,  by  this 
time,  she  would  be  capable,  if  called  upon,  of  going 
through  the  part  in  her  sleep,  especially  as  it  is  not  a 
long  one.  Riebcl  was  represented  fifty-seven  times 
by  the  late  Mile.  De  Ahna  ;  and  twenty-one  by  Mile. 
Gericke,  now  Mme.  Trunk  (not  a  bad  name,  by-the- 
bye,  for  a  portmanteau-maker'.s  wife)  ;  and,  also,  by 
Mesdes.  Biihr,  Griin,  Frieb,  Wilde,  and  Himela,  "a 
lesser  number  of  times  each.  Seventy-seven  times, 
was  Herr  Woworsky  Faust;  seventeen  times,  Herr 
Kriigcr ;  five  times,  Herr  Niemann ;  and  one 
time — Herr  Himmer.  Herr  Salomon  "gave  the 
role"  of  Mephistopheles  ninety-nine  times,  le.iving 
only  one  single  evening  free  for  Herr  Linrteck.  Herr 
Betz,  too,  figured  pretty  often, as  Valentin,  for  he  im- 
personated the  part  ninety-six  times.  On  the  re- 
maining occasions,  it  was  sustained  by  Herren  Basse, 
Lang  and  Niemann. 

Another  noticeable  event  has  been  the  revival  of 
Gluck's  Iphicjenia  in  Aulis  after  a  long  absence  of  fif- 
teen years  from  the  light  of  the  float.  [A  mistake  : 
we  heard  it  in  Berlin  in  1861,  and  the  Iphigenia  in 
Tauris  also. — J.  S.  D.]  The  greatest  possible  credit 
is  due  to  the  management  for  having  revived  this  op- 
era, and  revived  it,  moreover,  in  so  perfectly  satisfac- 
tory, nay,  in  so  splendid  a  manner,  for  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that,  when  doing  so,  they  were  thinking  more 
of  the  interest  of  pure  and  high  art  than  of  mere  pe- 
cuniary success.  This  independence  of  money  con- 
siderations is  certainly  a  great  point  in  favor  of  thea- 
tres and  other  art-institutions  being  supported,  at 
least  partly,  by  State  grants.  It  is  all  very  well — 
and  everyone  knows  it  is  very  easy — to  pitch  into 
private  managers  for  not  producing  works  that  are 
sure  not  to  pay,  though  forever  to  be  admired  as 
monuments  of  immortal  genius.  It  is  not  in  human 
nature  to  do  it.  But  to  resume:  Herr  Betz  was 
Agamemnon  ;  Herr  Niemann,  Achilles ;  Mme.  Har- 
riers-Wippern, Iphigenia,  and  Mme.  .Tachmann- 
Wagner,  Clytemnestra.     Herr  Taubert  ofliciatcd  as 


conductor  on  the  occasion,  and  kept  both  orchestra 
and  chorus  up  to  a  high  standard  of  excellence.  The 
opera  was  placed  on  the  stage  by  Herr  Hein.  What 
a  pity  some  of  your  schools  in  England  cannot  be 
transported  en  bloc  to  witness  a  performance  of  it. 
How  it  would  improve  their  knowledge  of  classical 
costume  and  classical  architecture,  and  what  a  pleas- 
ant mode  of  learning  ! 

I  just  mentioned  Mme.  tlachmann-Wagner.  That 
lady  has  iippeared,  also,  as  Fides  in  Le  Projihcle. 
Mile.  Borner  was  Bertha,  and  Herr  Niemann,  .John 
of  Leyden. 

Among  the  operas  performed  since  I  last  wrote,  I 
may  name  as  most  worthy  of  record,  11  Trovittore, 
with  Mesdames  Lucca,  von  Edelsbcrg,  Herren  Wach- 
tel  and  Betz  ;  and  Don  Juan  with  Mme.  Lucca,  for 
the  first  time,  as  Zerlina.  The  part  is  not  one  which 
makes  a  very  heavy  demand  upon  her  powers.  She 
both  sang  and  acted  charmingly.  She  was  compell- 
ed to  repeat  the  duet  and  the  last  air. 

Crispino  e  la  Comare  has  been  produced  by  the 
Italian  company  at  the  Victoria  Theatre  very  suc- 
cessfully. Signora  Sarolta  was  a  delightful  Annette, 
and  was  well  supported  by  Sig.  Marchisio,  as  Cris- 
pino. This  gentleman,  who  made  his  delnit  on  the 
occasion,  is  no  inconsiderable  addition  to  Sig.  PoUi- 
ni's  company.  He  possesses  a  pleasing,  sufficiently 
well-trained  voice,  and  no  small  share  of  humor  — 
Among  the  other  operas  performed  have  been  Un 
Ballo  in  Mascha-a,  11  Trovatore,  and  La  Favoritn. 

The  manager  of  the  Friedrich-Wilhelmstidt  Thea- 
tre has  for  some  time  been  putting  his  trust,  with 
considerable  profit  to  himself,  in  M.  Offenbach,  whose 
Schiine  Helene,  Pariser  Leben,  Blaidmrt,  an.d  Fritzchen 
iind  Lieschen,  seem  to  hold  nearly  sole  possession  of 
the  bills,  though  it  is  true  th.at  Mozart's  Gans  von 
Cairo  has  been  played  a  few  times.  "0  monstrous  ! 
but  one  half-penny  worth  of  bread  to  this  intolerable 
deal  of  sack!"  quoth  Prince  Henry.  "A  deal  of 
Offenbach  and  exceedingly  little  of  any  one  else," 
say  I.  But  the  public  pays  its  money  and  is,  there- 
fore, entitled  to  take  its  choice. — A  promising  young 
tenor 'came  out  here  a  short  time  since,  as  Paris  in 
Die  Schiine  Helene.  I  allude  to  Herr  Adolphi  from 
the  Stadttheatre,  Pesth.  I  should  not  wonder  at  his 
being  regularly  engaged  and  becoming  a  great  favor- 
ite. 

At  KroU's  Theatre,  also,  does  the  muse  of  M.  Of- 
fenbach draw  admiring  crowds.  The  manager  has 
revived  an  old  one-act  burlesque  entitled  Tromb-al-ca- 
zar,  first  produced  at  the  Bouffes  Parisiens.  The 
principal  characters  were  well  sustained  by  Mile. 
Mejo,  Herren  Weiss,  Bcrnhard,  and  Hesse.  The 
other  attractions  have  been  the  same  composer's  Da- 
men  cler  Halle :  and  Die  Verlobung  bei  der  Lanlerne, 
together  with  M.  Supp^'s  Pensionat. 

The  concerts  of  the  Philharmonic  Society  opened 
this  season  with  a  "bang."  The  programme  of  the 
first  concert  contained  a  name  which  acted  like  a 
magnet  on  the  concert-going  public.  Herr  Joseph 
Joachim  was  announced  to  play  Dr.  L.  Spohr's  Con- 
certo in  E  minor,  and  3.  S.  Bach's  "Chaconne."  To 
describe  how  he  played  is  unnecessary,  because  you, 
Mr.  Editor,  and  all  your  readers,  know  it  already. 
To  say  that  he  was  most  heartily  applauded  is,  also, 
rather  superfluous,  about  as  much  so  as  stating  that 
the  month  of  Maj' — out  of  England — is  generally  an 
agreeable  month.  But  Herr  Joachim  lias  not  con- 
tented himself  with  playing  at  the  concerts  of  other 
people  ;  he  has  given  concerts  of  his  own,  to  the  in- 
tense satisfaction  of  all  who  love  what  is  pure  and 
great  in  art.  Among  other  pieces  executed  by  him 
were  the  Concerto  in  the  Hungarian  style,  Bach's 
Violin-concerto  in  A  minor,  and  his  own  Second 
Concerto  in  G  minor  (unpublished).  The  first  con- 
cert commenced  with  the  overture  to  Fanislca,  by 
Cherubini.  Faniska  is  certainly  not  Cherubini's  best 
work  ;  it  is  inferior  to  Medea  and  Les  Deux  Journe'es. 
Yet,  in  1805.  the  Viennese  looked  upon  it  as  a  mar- 
vel of  musical  composition,  and  actually  preferred  it 
to  Beethoven's  Leonore! 

Among  the  other  noticeable  concerts  have  been  the 
Mond.iy  Concerts  of  Herr  S.  Blumner;  the  Concert 
of  the  Royal  Cathedral  Choir  ;  the  Quartet-Soiree  of 
Herren  de  Ahna,  F.  Espenhain,  G.  Richter,  and  Dr. 
Bruns  ;  and  the  Matine'es  of  Herr  Fr.  Bendel,  all  of 
which  have  presented  the  public  with  som'ething 
worth  hearing.  The  principal  attractions  at  the  first 
Monday  Concert  were  Herr  Lauterhach,  a  violinist 
from  Dresden,  who  appeared  in  Berlin  a  year  ago  ; 
and  Signora  Parisotti-Ciceroni,  from  Rome,  who 
sang  ail  air  from  Handel's  Rinaldo  ;  "Voi  che  sapete" 
from  Fiqaro,  and  an  original  romance,  "II  Fiore,"  by 
Fenzi.  Her  voice  is  no  longer  what  it  has  been,  but 
her  method  might  be  advantageously  studied  by 
many  young  aspirants  now  commencing  their  career^ 
if  they  would  learn  how  to  make  their  voices  last  as 
long  as  possible.  At  the  second  concert  of  the  series, 
Herr  Friedrich  Grutzmacher,  the  violoncellist — from 
Dresden,  if  I    recollect  aright— played,   with   Herr 
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Blumner,  Beethoven's  SoiiiUa  in  A  major,  Op.  69  ; 
and,  alone,  a  Sonata  by  Bonifazio  Asioli,  the  preco- 
riou*^  mass-wriier  of  C'orregio.  He  ]^eiformert,  too,  a 
Suite  for  violonrfllo  ?olo  t)y  J.  S.  Baeli.  Tlic  voeal- 
ist  was  Mnie.  Herren')urf;-Tuczpl\.  The  prominent 
"pieces  at  tl)e  Royal  Cathedral  Choir  Concert  were 
an  "Antiphone,"  hy  Hassler ;  Lolti's  eight-part 
"Crucifixns,"  in  my  own  opinion  a  particnlarly  fine 
effort  ;  and  Mendelssohn's  "Grndnale."  Haydn, 
Mendelssohn  and  Beethoven  provided  the  materials 
for  the  four  eentlemen  of  the  Quartet-Soirde  to  ex- 
hibit their  instiuniciiial  power  on,  while  Mme.  Blnme 
sang  songs  hy  Schnbert  and  Schumann  so  charming- 
ly at  Herr  Bendel's  Matinee  that  she  added  most 
considerably  to  tlie  valne  of  the  entertainment. 

A  great  sensation  was  created  in  musical  circles 
not  lon^  since  by  a  report  that  there  was  a  "split" 
between  Ilerr  Liebig  and  his  well-known  orchestra. 
It  was  at  first  discredited,  hut  afterwards  proved  to 
be  true.  I  am  not  acquainted  with  all  the  ins  and 
outs  of  the  case,  but  the  follow-ing  are  the  essential 
facts.  The  members  of  the  orchestra  made  certain 
demands,  to  which  Herr  Liebig  would  not  even  listen 
unless  fifteen  members  haJ  lieen  expelled  from  the 
orchestra.  Hereupon  the  malcontents  went  and  of- 
fered to  transfer  their  allegiaiee  to  Professor  Stern. 
The  latter  endeavored  to  bri»P  aliont  a  reconcilia- 
tion, but  found  the  task  impossible.  Herr  Liebig 
would  not  descend  one  iota  from  the  high  ground  he 
had  taken  up.  The  consequence  is  that  the  orches- 
tra Herr  Liebig  directed  for  five-and-twenty  years 
has  left  him,  and  now  obeys  the  halon  of  Professor 
Stern,  who  was  at  length  prevailed  on  to  accept  the 
honorable  post.  Vale. 


^luigljfs  founial  of  Susit. 
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Music  in  Boston. 

Christmas  Wef.k  brouglit  with  it  the  usual 
perforinance  of  Handel's  "Messiah  ;"  and  the  al- 
most crowded  state  of  the  Musio  Hall  on  both 
evening.s  (the  Saturday  and  Sunday  before 
Christmas)  showed  that  this  great  religious  work 
of  aenius  is  as  far  as  ever  from  losing  its  hold 
upon  the  affections  of  the  great  mass  of  serious 
music-lovers.  The  Handel  and  Haydn  Society 
must  by  these  performances  more  than  have  made 
nood  their  loss  by  the  unfortunate  experiment  of 
Thanksgiving  week,  and  now  feel  in  better  spir- 
its for  the  great  winter's  work,  the  preparation  of 
the  triennial  Festival  for  the  coining  ^'wunder- 
schonen  Monat  Mai." 

On  Saturday  evening  the  chorus  was  in  great 
force,  certainly  exceeding  400  voices ;  the  or- 
chestra, on  a  rather  reduced  scale  of  numbers, 
was  yet  quite  cfTective  on  the  whole;  the  great 
Organ,  played  by  Mr.  Lang,  came  in  at  the 
ri^ht  moments  to  supply  great  depths  of  bass  and 
background  in  the  massive  choruses ;  the  four 
solo  singers  all  were  excellent,  and  Mr.  Zer- 
RAHN,  who  had  made  the  most  of  the  opportuni- 
ties of  training  (though  it  is  harder  to  unlearn 
habits  in  rehearsing  these  very  familiar  things, 
than  it  is  to  acquire  better  ones  in  new  things), 
conducted  with  his  usual  ability.  There  were 
some  omissions,  for  the  most  part  judicious.  We 
must  protest  again,  however,  against  the  omitting 
of  that  profoundly  beautiful  and  touching  chorus 
in  the  second  part,  "And  with  his  stripes," — if 
only  because  there  Handel  comes  so  near  to 
Bach  ;  but  more  because,without  its  intervention, 
the  transition  from  the  preceding  chorus,  "Sure- 
ly," &c.,  to  "All  we  like  sheep  have  gone  astray," 
is  unprepared  in  point  of  modulation  and  pain- 
fully abrupt.  Most  of  the  choruses  were  sung  as 
well  as  usual,  some  of  them  (old  stumbling  blocks, 
such  as  "His  yoke  is  easy,"  and  "Let  us  break 
their  bonds  asunder")  considerably  better.     Oth- 


ers, and  solos  too,  suffered  from  want  of  perfect 
unity  of  pitch  between  orchestra  and  organ. 

The  new  point  of  interest  in  the  solos  was  the 
first  appearance  in  Oratorio  of  Mr.  George  L. 
Osgood,  whose  beautiful  tenor  voice,  thoroughly 
refined  Btyle  and  true  expression  had  won  such 
favor  in  one  of  the  Symphony  Concerts.  He  gave 
"Comfort  ye"  in  clear,  pure,  warm  tones,  with 
admirable  declamation,  and  sang  the  air,  "Every 
valley,"  with  a  fluency  and  evenness  of  execution 
remarkable  for  one  so  young  in  years  and  in  this 
sort  of  experience.  Tn  "Thy  rebuke,"  &c.,  he 
was  almost  equally  successful,  entering  into  the 
deep  pathos  of  the  music  with  true  intelligence 
and  feeling.  We  are  sure  he  was  clearly  heard 
by  all,  and  conveyed  the  sense  and  beauty  of  the 
music  very  satisfactorily  ;  the  only  want  was  of 
greater  weight  and  su.stained  power  of  voice — 
not  by  any  means  a  thing  to  be  counted  frut  in 
the  order  of  requirements,  inasmuch  as  soul  is 
more  than  substance.  The  want  of  power  was 
materially  felt,  though,  in  the  tasking  and  excep- 
tional air  :  "Thou  shalt  break  them."  AVe  could 
not  feel,  as  some  have  been  in  haste  to  exclaim, 
that  he  "broke  down"  in  it;  but  he  did  wrestle 
with  the  lion  at  disadvantage  ;  and  this,  we  fan- 
cy, was  partly  due  to  nervousness  and  partly  to 
he  fact  that  he  had  been  overtasked  with  an  air 
which  properly  and  commonly  falls  to  the  lot  of 
the  Soprano.  Mr.  Osgood  must  not  be  discour- 
aged ;  his  physical  development  is  by  no  means 
complete  yet,  and  his  career  is  but  begun  ;  he 
has  a  beautiful  organ,  already  finely  cultivated, 
and,  what  is  best  of  all,  a  musical  nature,  with 
refinement  and  intelligence,  and  a  love  of  Art 
for  Art's  sake  by  no  means  too  common  with 
those  who  bring  voices  and  assurance  to  these 
high  tasks.  Mr.  M.  W.  Whitney  showed  mark- 
ed improvement  in  the  bass  solos,  both  in  the 
rich  and  even  quality  of  his  voice,  and  in  expres- 
sive delivery. 

Madame  Parepa-Rosa,  of  course,  was  fully 
equal  to  her  task  in  all  the  attributes  of  voice, 
consummate  art  of  singing,  and  thorough  famili- 
arity with  this  as  with  all  kinds  of  music.  The 
voice  was  sweetest  and  the  expression  purest,  we 
thought,  in  the  opening  pieces :  "There  were 
6hepherds,"&c.  And  "Rejoice  greatly"  was  splen- 
didly done.  In  the  great  air  :  "I  know  that  my 
Redeemer"  we  still  feel  some  lack  of  sympathetic 
quality,  of  depth  of  nature,  of  inspiration,  such  as 
make  it  impossible  ever  to  forget  how  the  Lind 
sang  it.  Other  pieces  too  were  marred  by  the 
introduction  of  cadences  and  little  "effects,/  more 
in  place  in  ballad  singing.  Even  that  high  note 
to  which  the  voice  soared,  as  in  spontaneous  ec- 
stacy,  at  the  end  of  "Take  his  yoke  upon  y'ou," 
beautifully  as  it  was  held  out,  was  questionable, 
if  only  for  the  reason  that  it  was  too  sure  to 
"bring  the  house  down,"  with  an  enforced  encore, 
which  was  simply  absurd,  because  it  amounted 
to  getting  the  same  slow,  sweet  melody  sung  iJirice 
over.  Mrs.  Cary's  rendering  of  it  in  the  first  in- 
stance, on  the  low  key  ("Come  unto  Him"),  was 
not  a  whit  less  worthy  of  the  compliment,  and  its 
quiet  beauty  deserved  not  to  be  outdazzled  by 
any  extra  brightening  of  the  Soprano  part.  In- 
deed Mrs.  Cary's  singing  of  her  whole  part  was 
as  truly  edifying  as  a  warm,  rich,  sympathetic 
voice,  without  great  weight,  but  finely  cultiva- 
ted, and  sincere,  deep  musical  feeling,  could 
make  it.     This  lady  loses  herself  in  the  music. 

The  second  night  was  stormy,  and  reduced  the  au- 


dience a  little,  though  not  much;  it  seemed  to  have 
made  greater  inroads  in  the  ranks  of  chorus.  And 
yet,  as  it  often  happens  for  the  reward  of  those  who 
brave  the  elements  in  a  good  effort,  the  "Messiah" 
went  on  the  whole  with  more  spirit  and  precision  than 
the  night  before.  This  time  Mr.  Castle  sang  the 
tenor  solos,  with  greater  power  and  volume  of  voice 
than  Mr.  O.sgood,  though  not  with  more  expression, 
nor  so  refined  a  quality  of  tone  ;  but  the  effort  was  in 
every  way  highly  successful ;  and  so  was  that  of  Mr. 
RcDOLPHSEN  in  the  hass  solos.  The  rest  was  as 
before. 

Symphony  Concehts.  The  fourth,  Dec.  19th, 
consisted  of  just  four  solid  instrumental  pieces,  and 
no  more  ; — what  Artemus  Ward  would  have  called 
a  good  "square  meal"  of  music.  But  certainly  no 
concert  has  been  more  enjoyed  ;  it  held  the  great  au- 
dience in  earnest,  rapt  attention  from  the  first  note  to 
the  last.  The  orchestra  was  in  better  condition  than 
ever ;  the  welcome  face  of  Wdlf  Fkies  was  seen  in 
the  middle  of  the  group,  making  us  rich  now  in  six 
violoncellos,  as  well  as  six  double  basses.  We  count 
a  dozen  first  violins,  good  men  and  true,  and  when 
the  other  members  of  the  Quintette  Club  return  to 
us,  the  second  violins  and  tenors  will  be  brought  into 
fairer  proportion  to  the  whole.  The  good  fruits  of 
Mr.  Eicheerg's  adjutancy,  or  monitorship  over  the 
string  department,  already  appear  in  greater  unity  of 
bowing  and  common  understanding  in  the  taking  of 
phrases,  while  Mr.  Conductor  ZERfiAHN  can  give  a. 
more  undivided  mind  to  the  interpretation  of  each 
work  as  a  whole.  There  was  closer  approximation 
also  to  true  pitch  in  the  wind  instruments. 

The  first  selection  was  Gade's  "Ossian"  Overture 
{Nachklange  aus  Ossian),  a  xVonderful  tone  picture  in 
the  way  of  instrumental  coloring.  It  is  one  of  the 
Danish  composer's  earliest  works,  and  gave  him 
fame  before  the  "Highlands"  Overture  or  either  of 
his  Symphonies  had  yet  appeared.  Hence  we  have 
here  his  individuality  in  all  its  freshness,  before  the 
wild  northern  inspirations,  by  turns  tender  and 
stormy,  fairy-like  or  patriotic  and  heroic,  bearing  the 
burthen  of  old  war  songs  as  on  the  strong  wings  of 
the  wind,  could  repeat  themselves  to  mannerism.  All 
that  strings  and  flutes  and  reeds  and  mellow  horns 
and  hoarser  brass  could  do  to  mingle  and  contrast 
the  colors  of  a  wild  northern  picture,  and  summon 
up  its  legend  and  its  mystery,  is  here  by  a  happy 
stroke  of  genius,  and  with  masterful  skill,  availed  of. 
Ossian's  harp  too  is  not  wanting.  Gigantic  figures 
stalk  through  the  mists,  and  when  the  orchestra 
swells  from  soft  murmurs  to  a  climax  in  that  loud, 
resistless  war  hymn,  you  feel  the  likeness  with  that 
old  Vikingir  Volkslied  in  the  finale  of  his  first  Sym- 
phony.— Schumann's  D-minor  Symphony,  op.  120, 
completed  the  first  part  of  the  concert.  We  describ- 
ed it  so  fully  last  year,  that  we  need  only  say  that 
the  general  impression  of  its  power  and  beauty  was 
confirmed;  nearly  all  present  followed  the  unbroken 
series  of  its  movements,  springing  so  logically  from 
one  germ,  with  sincere  delight,  and  all  with  sincere 
respect ;  for  Schumann's  music,  though  some  na- 
tures truly  musical  seem  not  to  find  themselves  at 
home  in  it,  more  and  more  makes  its  genius  felt.  It 
was  remarkably  well  played. 

For  the  second  part  we  had,  first,  the  last  and  great- 
est of  Beethoven's  five  Pianoforte  Concerto;,the  great- 
est indeed  of  all  Concertos,called  in  England  the"Em- 
peror," — that  in  E  flat,  op.  73.  In  the  first  and  last 
movements  it  is  heroic  ;  in  its  glorious  enthusiasm  it 
seems  to  tread  on  air  ;  it  moves  onward  and  upward 
with  a  divine  momentum  ;  while  the  Adagio,  a  deep 
musing  melody  of  infinite  sweetness,  singing  itself  at 
first  on  muted  strings,  is  altogether  heavenly.  Out 
of  its  deep  peace  the  uncontainable  motive  of  the  Al- 
legro takes  wings  of  energy  and  soars.  It  is  as  much 
an  orchestral  as  a  piano  work  ;  if  you  attend  to  the 
piano  any  more  than  to  the  other  instruments,  yon 
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lose  the  chnrm  and  meaning  of  the  work,  for  it  is  all 
one  creation.  It  has  had  masterly  interpretation  here 
before,  and  more  than  once  (at  the  "Jubilee"  Concert 
in  honor  of  tlie  Emancipation  Proclamation,  Jan.  1, 
1863,  atone  or  two  of  Mr.  Zerrahn's  Philharmonic 
Concerts,  and  in  the  first  season  of  these  Harvard 
concerts},  so  that  many  welcomed  it  as  an  old  friend. 
This  time  the  wonderfully  rich  orchestral  parts — rich 
in  images,  ideas,  as  well  as  coloring — had  much  bet- 
ter justice  done  them  than  they  ever  got  here  before  ; 
and  the  young  pianist,  Ernst  Pbkabo,  achieved  his 
arduous  task  in  a  way  that  made  the  audience  enthu- 
siastic. He  played  it  without  notes  ;  but  he  had  not 
merely  trusted  to  that  marvellous  musical  memory, 
that  sure,  firm,  limpid  touch,  alike  audible  in  the 
most  delicate  and  the  strongest  passages,  and  that 
unlimited  power  of  execution  which  makes  it  a  mat- 
ter of  course  for  him  to  give  a  clear,  unbroken  read- 
ing of  whatsoever  music  interests  him,  even  without 
preparation  ;  but  conscientiousl_v,  in  duty  to  the  mas- 
ter and  the  occasion  and  himself,  he  had  critically 
and  carefully  prepared  himself,  resolved  to  do  his 
best ;  and  it  was  the  general  feeling  that  he  did  it. 
Such  a  work,  so  played,  is  a  rare  feast. — The  concert 
ended  with  the  great  Leonore  Overture,  No.  3,  in  C, 
which  never  can  grow  old,  and  this  time  was  particu- 
larly well  played.  The  greatest  of  Overtures  after 
the  greatest  of  Concertos  ! 

The  next  concert  comes  at  a  month's  interval, 
Thursday,  Jan.  16.  The  programme,  like  the  last, 
consists  of  four  pieces  :  Schubert's  Overture  to  Fiera- 
bras,  Beethoven's  Jirsi  Concerto,  in  C,  played  by 
Mr.  B.  J.  Lang,  and  Mendelssohn's  Overture  to 
Rui/  Bias,  form  the  first  part ;  and  the  great  Schu- 
bert Symphony  in  C,  with  its  "heavenly  lengths," 
the  second. 

Amateur  Sinoinq.  Mr.  J.  C.  D.  Pakker'b 
Vocal  Club  still  holds  its  own  and  more.  It  has 
become  one  of  the  institutions,  and  the  feasts  of 
music  to  which  it  invites  its  friends  twice  about  new 
year,  and  twice  in  the  Spring,  are  to  be  marked  with 
a  white  line  in  our  musical  calendar.  Again  they 
have  come  round,  and  Chickering's  Hall,  on  the 
last  two  Monday  evenings,  was  filled  with  delighted 
guests.  They  spread  before  us  the  matter  of  their 
winter's  practice  in  the  most  acceptable  manner. 
The  choir  is  even  better  than  befsro  ;  indeed  we  Iiavg 
never  heard  a  choir  of  forty  mixed  voices  so  perfectly 
balanced,  so  purely  musical  in  tone  in  all  four  parts, 
and  finely  blended  ;  no  part  but  was  distinctly  heard, 
albeit  duly  subordinated  to  the  whole;  no  voice  that 
did  not  tell.  They  have  all  practiced  con  amove,  and 
have  held  together  so  long  to  good  purpose. 

The  programme  included  first  a  Choral  by  Bach, 
wonderfully  harmonized ;  followed  by  the  Cradle 
Song  from  Bach's  "Christmas  Oratorio,"  sung  with 
true  simplicity  and  beauty  by  Mrs.  Cary,  Mr.  Parker 
accompanying  on  tlic  piano,  as  he  did  everything 
except  the  part-songs.  Then  came  one  of  the  last 
studies  of  the  Club,  a  Christmas  Cantata,  by  Fer- 
dinand Hiller,  consisting  of  introduction,  Soprano 
Solo  (Angel  of  the  Annunciation),  Tenor  Solo  (a 
Shepherd),  Chorus  of  Shepherds,  with  which,  as  it 
goes  on,  a  chorus  of  Angels  (female  voices)  mingles, 
and  other  choruses  and  solos.  It  is  a  very  graceful, 
buoyant,  happy  composition,  full  of  delicate  beauties, 
but  hardly  of  so  marked  a  character  as  we  had 
hoped ;  yet  we  must  own  that  it  improved  upon 
acquaintance.  A  Trio  and  Chorus,  to  Latin  words, 
rom  a  Motet  by  Mendelssohn  succeeded.  Then  a 
couple  of  very  beautiful  part-songs  :  "On  the  water," 
'by  Schumann,  and  Mendelssohn's  jubilant  and  sun- 
shiny "Forest  Birds."  Then  a  couple  of  Duets . 
"Frulilingsgriiss,"  by  Gade,  and  "BerbstUed"  by 
Mendelssohn,  nicely  sung  by  two  young  ladies. 
Then  two  more  part-songs,  an  exquisite  one  by 
Gade,  "The  tranquil  Water  Lily,"  dreamy  and 
mystical  enough  for  Heine's  little  poem     and  one  of 


Mr.  Parker's  own  composition,  to  "The  sea  hath  its 
pearls"  by  the  same  poet ; — a  most  euphonious  and 
rapturous  strain  of  music,  which  lir\d  to  be  repeated. 
Then  Mrs.  Harwood,  whom  we  were  once  free  to 
name,  and  trust  we  may  do  so  now,  let  her  rare  voice 
and  style  be  heard  again  in  the  "Spring  Song"  of 
Mendelssohn,  and  Schubert's  Barcarolle. 

After  a  short  interval,  the  singers  returned,  divided 
into  double  chorus,  and  sang  Mendelssohn's  98lh 
Psalm  :  "Sing  to  the  Lord  a  new-made  song."  We 
think  it  had  never  been  heard  here  before,  and  cer- 
tainly it  i.s  one  of  the  noblest  of  bis  shorter  Psalms  ; 
every  image  and  sentence  of  the  text  is  most  vividly 
illustrated  ;  tlie  harmony  and  counterpoint  singularly 

effective;  and  when  it  comes  to  "He  shall  judge  the 
world  with  ri^'bteousness,"  the  jrreat  unisons  fill  the 
listener  with  awe.  The  whole  was  splendidly 
brought  out. — Long  may  this  rare  collection  of  voices 
bold  together,  blended  and  animated  by  the  same 
spirit,  under  the  same  excellent  director  ! 

Next  in  Order.  The  Mendelssohn  Qoin- 
TETTE  Club,  not  spoiled  by  their  triumphs  out  West, 
where  their  harmony  was  like  oases  in  a  thirsty  des- 
ert, (to  judge  from  the  rhapsodies  about  them  in  the 
Western  papers),  have  returned  to  their  quiet,  classi- 
cal sphere  and  will  commence  their  19th  season  of 
Chamber  Concerts  (four),  at  Chickering's  Hall,  next 
Tuesday  evening.  The  programme  is  a  rich  one,  be- 
ginning with  Mozart's  B-flat  Quintet,  op.  33,  and 
ending  with  one  of  the  last  Quartets  of  Beethoven, 
the  great  one  in  C-sharp  minor,  op.  131.  The  inter- 
vening time  will  be  filled  by  the  Piano  and  Violin 
Sonata  in  F,  op.  24,  of  Beethoven,  played  by  Mme. 
Nina  Pizzotti,  a  young  pianist  who  comes  well 
recommended  from  Dublin,  and  Mr.  Schultze  ; 
Spohr's  "CrVfifing  iSccne,"  for  violin,  transcribed  for 
Ante,  and  played  by  Mr.  Heindl,  and  snialler  piano 
solos  from  Mendelssohn  and  Chopin. 

On  Thursday  afternoon  of  the  week  following, 
comes  the  fifth  Symphony  Concert. 

We  are  glad  to  bear  that  Mr.  Osgood,  the  young 
tenor,  who  sings  German  Lieder  so  tastefully,  intends 
to  give  a  series  of  concerts  in  Chickering's  Hall,  with 
Mr.  Dresel  for  accompanist ;  devoting  one  evening 
principally  to  Schubert,  one  to  MendelssohD,  one  to 
Schumann,  one  to  Franz,  with  something  of  Bach 
and  Mozart  every  time.  An  admirable  plan,  and 
sure  to  succeed. 

Philadelphia,  Dec.  30. — Sunday  evening  con- 
certs have  hitherto  been  a  novelty  hereabouts.  The 
first  of  a  projected  series  of  these  entertainments,  un- 
der the  management  and  direction  of  Messrs.  Mark 
and  Simon  Hassler,  was  given  last  evening  at  Con- 
cert Hall.  The  audience  was  a  very  large  one,  the 
hall  being  uncomfortably  crowded,  and  was  mainly 
made  up  of  representatives  of  the  respectability  and 
intelligence  of  the  city  ;  so  that  the  enterprise  prom- 
ises to  prove  a  success.  The  undertaking  was,  in 
some  measure,  hazardous,  in  view  of  the  inveterate 
bigotry  that  abounds  in  Philadelphia,  the  latest  man- 
ifestation of  which  was  the  bitter,  and  for  a  while  tri- 
umphant, warfare  waged  against  the  introduction  of 
Sunday  travel.  Now,  that  the  efforts  of  these  soi- 
disant  protectors  of  the  public  morals  have  failed  in 
the  latter  regard,  they  will,  doubtless,  renew  them  in 
an  attempt  to  stop  this  last  and  equally  unholy  pro- 
fanation of  the  Lord's  day  ;  only,  however,  it  is  safe 
to  predict,  to  meet  with  the  same  mortifying  discom- 
fiture. This  was  the  programme  presented  last 
evening  : 

"Procession  of  the  Priests, "from  "Athalia".Mendel8S0hn. 

Overture,  "Egmont" Beethoven. 

Air,  "He  was  Despised  and  Rejected Handet. 

Mme.  Elisa  Luniley. 

''ZuK  der  Frauen,"  from  "Lohengrin" Wagner. 

"Eveninc  Song,"  for  Violin  Obligate) Schumann. 

Mr.  Simon  Ilassler. 

Overture,  "Oberon" Weber. 

Solo  for  french  Horn,  "Bereeuse" Luebeck. 

Mr.  Kuestenmacher. 

Larghetto,  from  2d  Symphony Beethoven. 

Recitative  and  Aria,  "Che  faro  senza  Euridice".  . .  .Gluck. 

Mme.  Elisa  Lumley. 

"Marche  des  Flam  beaux" Meyerbeer. 

Hymn,  "Old  Hundred," Luther. 

Organ  and  Orchestra. 


The  Orchestra,  composed  of  some  fifty  or  more  of 
our  best  resident  instrumentalists,  directc'd  by  Mr. 
Simon  Hassler,  performed  the  several  items  assigned 
to  them  with  considerable  effect.  A  little  practice 
together  will  do  the  strings  no  harm,  and  will  make 
these  performances  something  of  which  we  shall  have 
reason  to  be  proud.  Mme.  Lumley  is  young,  and 
has  a  fresh,  very  powerful  voice,  which  she  needs  to 
control  more  than  she  seems  able  to  do  at  times. 
Her  singing  of  the  Gluck  .^cui  was  so  great  an  im- 
provement upon  the  Messiah  air,  that  we  have  a  right 
to  expect  that  the  generally  agreeable  impression  of 
her  singing  left  upon  the  mind  will  be  confirmed 
and  enhanced  at  another  bearing,  when  she  shall 
have  overcome  the  nervousness  incident  to  a  debut. 

Mr.  Sentz's  weekly  Orchestral  Matine'es  at  the 
Horticultural  still  continue.  The  attendance  has 
been  encouraging  and  the  performances  satisfactory. 
On  last  Thursday  the  lovely  sixth  Sympb.ony  of 
Haydn — called  by  some  the  "Savoyard,"  wherefore 
I  know  not, — was  given.  On  previous  occasions  the 
two  Piano  Concertos  of  Mendelssohn  were  perform- 
ed by  Messrs.  Jarvis  and  Thunder,  respectively,  with 
orchestral  accompaniments.  Of  each  performance  I 
have  nothing  to  say  but  praise.  The  "Jupiter"  Sym- 
phony is  announced  for  this  week,  and  Mr.  William 
Stoll,  Jr.,  a  young  and  very  promising  violinist, 
whose  performance  of  the  Mendelssohn  Violin  Con- 
certo at  the  Germania,  last  Saturday,  I  particularly 
desire  to  note  as  a  remarkably  finished  and  interest- 
ing performance,  will  essay  a  solo. 

In  the  removal  of  Mr.  Heman  Allen  to  Chicago, 
we  have  lost  one  of  the  most  intelligent  and  compe- 
tent of  our  professional  musicians.  Mr.  Allen  is  the 
son  of  the  well-known  and  highly  esteemed  Professor 
Allen  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  is  the  pos- 
sessor of  a  tliorough  musical  education  obtained  in 
the  best  schools  abroad,  and  has  been  very  successful 
in  his  native  city  since  his  return.  AVith  the  true 
spirit  of  an  American  he  has  gone  westward,  where 
he  will  undoubtedly  find  a  much  more  extended  field 
of  duty.  He  deserves  the  warmest  welcome  that  the 
friends  in  his  new  home  can  extend  to  him.  May 
he,  happily,  receive  it !  Mercutio. 

New  York,  Dec.  30. — The  Second  Concert  of 
the  N.  Y.  Philharmonic  Society  took  place  on  Sat- 
urday evening,  Dec.  21st,  with  this  programme  : 

Symphony  in  C Schubert. 

Pianoforte  Concerto,  F-minor Von  Weber. 

Miss  Alide  Topp. 

Overture,  "OtheMn"  dst  time) F.  Ritter. 

Fantasie  -'Ruins  of  Ath*'ns"(witU  orch.  ace.) Li^zt. 

Miss  Topp. 
Overture, "Calm  at  Sea  auU  happy  Voyage. "Meodel.«sohn. 

It  is  only  within  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years  that 
this  Symphony  has  been  jierformed,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  understand  how  such  a  noble  work  could  have  so 
long  (Schubert  died  in  1828)  remained  unknown  to 
the  musical  world.  The  opening  eieht  or  nine  bars 
of  horn  solo  are  fitly  entitled  by  Schumann  "Horns 
of  Eljiand fauttly  blowing."  It  is  easy  to  perceive 
how  a  work  of  such  genius  took  so  strong  a  hold  as 
it  did  upon  Schumann's  admiration.  In  it  there  is 
the  spontaneity  of  Mendelssohn,  the  depth  and 
breadth  of  Beethoven,  the  eliiboraie  instrumentation 
and  peculiar  quaintnesses  of  Schumann,  yet,  through 
all.  the  unmistakable  individuality  of  Scliubert  him- 
self. 

When  all  the  numbers  are  so  admirable,  it  is  im- 
possible— without  occupying  too  much  space — to  en- 
large upon  the  merits  of  any  particular  one.  The 
Allegretto  in  A  minor  (2d  movement)  is  perhaps  the 
most  attractive.  There  is  something  unbearably 
sad  in  the  measure'd,  resistless  and  unceasing  marcfi 
of  the  low  bass  notes  taken  by  the  'cellos  and  contra- 
bassi.     The  theme  itself  is  charming. 

The  Scherzo  is  finely  worked  up  ;  the  Trio  in  A, 
which  breaks  in  upon  it,  being  a  gem.  The  Finale, 
grand  and  broad,  is  a  sort  of  foreshadowing  (to  use 
that  expression)  of  the  closing  movement  in  Schu- 
mann's C-major  Symphony. 

The  "Othello"  Overture,  by  F.  Ritter,  although 
written  in  a  most  careful,  logical  and  musician-like 
manner,  yet  lacks  freshness,  spontaneity,  originality. 

Miss  Topp,  a  young  lady  of  twenty-one,  and  a  pu- 
pil of  Von  Billow,  played  the  Weber   Concerto  with 
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much  rapidity  of  execution  and  firmness  of  touch. 
The  element  of  tenderness  and  feeling  seemed,  how- 
ever, in  a  certain  degree  lacking  ;  further,  there  was 
a  little  uncertainty  with  regard  to  her  playing  pre- 
cisely with  the  orchestra. 

It  may  be  heterodo-x^  to  hold  or  to  confess  such  an 
opinion,  but  the  Concerto  is  certainly  [f]  a  most  un- 
interesting composition.  Miss  Topp  played  without 
score. 

The  orchestra,  under  Mr.  Carl  Bergmann's  careful 
leadership,  played  admirably,  every  point  of  light 
and  shade  was  faithfully  observed  and  scrupulously 
lendered. 

Qn  Saturday  Evening,  Dec.  2S,  the  Mendelssohn 
Union  gave  in  Steinway  Hall  the  first  performance 
of  Mr.  G.  F.  Bristow's  new  Oratorio  "Daniel."  The 
orchestra  numbered  60, and  the  chorus  abont  100, — 60 
male  and  40  female  voices.  Mr.  Bristow  conducted, 
J.  P.  Morgan  assisted  at  the  organ,  and  the  soloists 
were  Mme.  Parepa-Rosa,  J.  R.  Thomas  and  Miss 
Hatchings. 

Extended  analysis  is  out  of  the  question,  and  I  can 
only  say  that  the  work  is  most  carefully  written  and 
scored,  and  that  many  of  the  numbers  are  melodious 
and  pleasing.  The  orchestral  accompaniment  to  the 
chorus  in  A  minor  (No.  13)  is  excellent,  somewhat 
Mendelssohnian  in  character  ;  indeed  there  are  strong 
suggestions  of  that  master  throughout  the  entire  ora- 
torio. The  chorus  No.  11  is  very  well  worked  up. 
'The  recitatives  were  all  very  monotonous,  and  were, 
as  a  rule,  badly  given.  This  was  especially  the  case 
with  No.  12,  "To you  it  is  commanded,"  which  was 
bellowed  by  the  "Herald"  without  regard  to  taste  or 
tune. 

In  the  chorus  No.  18  it  was  very  evident  that  the 
sopranos  were  by  far  too  few,  and  their  voices  were 
drowned  by  the  orchestra  and  the  organ  ;  it  was  also 
noticeable  that  the  voices  and  instruments  had  not 
been  drilled  sufficiently  together. 

Daniel's  Aria  :  "Break  off  thy  sins,"  (No.  20)  is  a 
very  attractive  number,  and  was  fairly  sung  by  Mr. 
J.  11.  Thomas  ;  he  received  an  encore,  and  sang  a 
portion  of  the  Aria  again.  The  effect  of  the  repeti- 
tion was  slightly  marred  by  the  fact  that  the  orches- 
tra, through  some  misunderstanding,  were  not  within 
hailing  distance  of  the  soloist  :  the  result  was  a  blur 
of  sounds.  The  contralto  Aria  in  F-shai-p  minor  is 
very  fine,  and  in  the  hands  of  a  finished  artist  would 
have  made  a  most  decided  impression. 

Mme.  Parepa  sang  with  her  usual  ease  and  taste. 
Mr.  Thomas  did  fairly.  With  regard  to  the  tenor,  a 
charitable  silence  shall  be  maintained.  Miss  Hutch- 
ings  sang  in  a  painstaking  manner,  but  her  voice  is 
very  unpleasant  in  quality,  and  has  neither  depth  nor 
richness ;  her  upper  notes  were  hard  and  labored. 

The  audience  was  a  very  large  and  tolerably  at- 
tentive one.  The  applause,  however,  very  singular- 
ly, was  of  the  mildest  and  most  timid  character ;  this 
may  have  been  owing  to  ignorance  as  to  where  "the 
laugh  came  in." 

It  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that  the  public  should 
have  another  opportunity  of  hearing  Mr.  Bristow's 
works.  With  all  the  leading  roles  assumed  by  com- 
petent artists,  Daniel  could  not  fail  to  make  a  strong- 
er and  deeper  impression  than  it  did.  E. 

Vassae  College,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. — Mr. 
F.  L.  Ritter,  the  accomplished  musical  director  of 
this  institution,  has  projected  a  series  of  musical 
soirees  to  be  given  by  the  pupils,  resident  lady  music 
teachers,  and  artists  engaged  from  time  to  time ;  the 
pjogrammes  to  consist  entirely  of  good  music,  like 
the  following  for  the  first  Soiree,  Dec.  17. 
PARI  FIRST. 

Orerture  to  "Don  Juan,''  arranged  for  8  hands Mozart. 

"The  Sabbath  Morn." Mendelssohn. 

AUegro  and  Adagio  from  the  Sonata  in  F  Major Mozart. 

Cradle  Song,  Good  Night F.  L.  Ritter. 

Nocturne  in  E  Flat Chopin. 

Song— "Thine  is  my  heart." Schubert. 

Sonata  in  D  Major.     Opus  31 Beethoven. 

Wedding  March,  arranged  for  8  hands Mendelssohn. 


PART    SECOND. 

Andante  and  Allegro  from  the  Symphony  in  C. 

( Arranged  for  8  hands. )    Opus  21 Beethoven. 

Duet.    "I  would  that  my  love." T Mendelssohn. 

Sonata  in  E  Flat.     Opus  22 Beethoven. 

Song— "The  Woods." Robert  Franz. 

Andante  from  Sonata  in  G.    Opus  14 Beethoven. 

Mendelssohn's  "On  wings  of  Song,"  {transcribed  for 

the  Pianoforte  by) Thalberg. 

"Evening  Song." Mendelssohn. 

Overture  to  "La,  dame  blanche,"  arranged  for  8  hands. 

Boieldien. 


Yankee  Assurance  ;  Liszt. — The  Western 
itusical  Review  (Indianapolis)  has  a  letter  from 
Leipzig,  dated  Oct.  25,  1867,  of  which  the  following 
is  a  specimen.  The  story  is  amusing,  feel  as  we  may 
about  the  "American  tactics." 

Liszt  arrived  here  on  the  12th,  and  took  rooms  at 
the  Hotel  cle  Pologne.  The  news  of  his  arrival  spread 
rapidly  among  the  students  of  the  conservatorium, 
and  created  no  little  excitement.  In  the  same  even- 
ing a  party  of  four  or  five  of  the  American' students 
— prompted  by  a  taste  for  the  romantic  as  well  as 
curiosity  to  see  the  famous  pianist — started  to  find 
him.  They  traced  him  from  place  to  place,  until 
they  came  to  the  house  where  he  was  spending  the 
evening,  and  it  was  their  intention  to  wait  near  the 
entrance  and  thus  catch  a  glimpse  of  him  as  he  came 
out ;  but  while  they  were  endeavoring  to  learn  posi- 
tively whether  he  was  in  the  house  or  not,  they 
attracted  the  attention  of  tlie  host,  who  came  to  the 
door  and  inquired  what  they  wished  ? — They  ex- 
plained that  they  were  students  from  America,  who 
were  very  enthusiastic  over  Liszt  and  were  anxious 
to  see  him  ;  whereupon  the  host  became  suddenly 
thoughtful,  and  after  a  brief  consultation  with  his 
wife,  said, 

"I  think  I  may  invite  you  in — h'm — yes  ;  I  think 
I  may,"  and  ushered  them  at  once,  notwithstanding 
their  plain  every  day  attire,  into  a  brilliantly  illumi- 
nated salon,  where  was  assembled  a  large  company 
in  full  dress.  They  found  two  young  ladies  playing 
Liszt's  ■  Poe7He  Symphonique  "Les  Preludes,"  as  ar- 
ranged for  two  pianos,  while  Liszt  was  sitting  near 
and  listening,  and  occasionally  playing  a  few  bars 
with  them.  Liszt  was  by  no  means  displeased  at  the 
course  which  the  young  men  had  taken  in  thus 
visiting  him  without  an  invitation,  and  as  they  were 
treated  to  cake  and  wine,  and  bidden  to  make  them- 
selves "entirely  at  home,"  they  passed  a  most 
delightful  evening,  studying  the  physiognomy  and 
listening  to  the  playing  of  this  wonderful  artist. 

Encouraged  by  the  experience  of-  the  previous 
evening,  one  of  the  party  (Mr.  James  H.  Wilson,  of 
Newport,  R.  I.,)  called  on  Liszt  at  his  rooms  the 
next  morning.  His  description  of  the  affair  is  very 
laughable,  and  I  regret  that  I  cannot  give  it  in  full. 
He  found  people  on  the  stairs  trying  to  summon  up 
courage  enough  to  ask  an  interview,  and  upon  enter- 
ing the  ante-room,  he  met  several  Germans  standing 
in  a  row,  like  so  many  soldiers,  armed  with  letters 
from  Dr.  Franz  Brendel  and  other  musical  authori- 
ties, gravely  and  silently  awaiting  permission  to 
enter.  Mr.  Wilson  had  no  letter  and  relied  solely 
upon  "American  tactics,"  (as  the  saying  goes  in 
Europe,)  i.  e.  he  sent  in  his  card  with  "aus  America" 
written  upon  it,  and  entered  at  once  without  waiting 
for  an  invitation.  The  "tactics"  triumphed,  and  he 
was  again  very  kindly  received.  He  played  Chopin's 
K  flat  Polonaise,  and  was  highly  complimented  by 
Liszt,  who  played  the  piece  through  after  him, 
making  such  remarks  and  suggestions  as  he  deemed 
advisable,  and  honored  him  with  an  invitation  to 
visit  him  in  Rome. 

It  is  the  general  idea  in  America  that  it  is  a  difficult 
thing  to  gain  an  audience  with  such  men  as  Liszt, 
and  yet  no  one  save  an  American  dares  to  evince 
such  a  total  disregard  of  German  etiquette,  as  friend 
Wilson  displayed  on  this  occasion  ;  but  it  is  not 
displeasing  to  artists,  and  it  is  always  successful. 

Upon  making  his  exit,  the  Germans  who  were 
patiently  waiting  outside  begged  to  know  how  he  got 
in,  and  were  almost  speechless  when  they  learned 
that  he  had  accomplished  all  without  a  letter  or  an 
invitation.  He  says  it  takes  the  German  mind  a 
long  time  to  comprehend  such  a  course  of  action. 

Liszt  wore,  when  I  saw  him,  a  suit  of  black,  the 
coat  being  very  long  and  cut  after  the  usual  fashion 
for  a  Roman  AhM,  and  a  broad-brimmed  silk  hat, 
which  looked  rough  enough  to  have  been  through  a 
dozen  campaigns.  The  only  bit  of  color  visible 
about  his  dress  was  a  beautiful  little  rosebud,  which 
was  inserted  in  a  button  hole  of  his  coat.  In  person 
ho  is  tall  and  commanding,  while  his  large  eyes, 
peering  out  from  under  great  over-arching  eyebrows, 
and  his  long  light-colored  hair,  combine  to  give  him 
that  lion-like  air  which  has  so  often  been  remarked. 
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Vocal,  with  Piano  Accompaniment. 

Nelly  Wildwood.     Song  &  Cho.        M.  S.  Pells.  30 
A  very  taking  little  ballad,  and  probably  will  be  a 
great  favorite.    Make  Nelly's  acquaintance. 
Tantum  Ergo.     Duet.  Tenor  &  Bass.        Wilcox.  60 
Another  acceptable  contribution  to  "Choir"  litera- 
ture.   Mr.  W.  has  a  fine  opportunity  of  proving  his 
music  before  publishing,  and  what  is  good  enough  for 
his  choir  can  hardly  fail  to  meet  with  a  welcome  else- 
where. 
rm  95.     Comic  song.  35 

Queer  enough,  and  portrays  the  unalterable  deter- 
mination of  thift  single  lady  to  die  an  old  maid,  which 
no  one  will  doubt  that  she  is  sure  to  do. 
Sleigh-ride.     Song  and  Chorus.  Keller.  35 

Just  in  season.    Have  it  well  learned  before  the 
next  snow  storm. 
Thee  only,  my  star  of  heaven.  Ballad.        Farnie.  30 
Smiles  and  tears.  Keller.  30 

Fit  well  in  our  series  of  graceful  songs.    Put  them 
in  your  programmes  of  home  songs. 
Moonlight  Hour.     Song.  H.  A.  Pond.  30 

Should  the  sleigh-ride  mentionedabove be  by  moon- 
light, this  :s  just  the  song  for  the  road.    Fancy  its 
melody,  sung  by  some  sweet  voice,  floating  and  echo- 
ing among  the  snow  powdered  pines  ! 
The  Charmer.  (Friihlingslied.)   S'g.  Mendelssohn.  50 
While  we  cannot  say  that  the  exqu  site  taste  of  the 
Master  would  allow  him  to  write  anything  but  go  id 
music,  at  any  time,  some  songs  are  more  melodious 
than  others,  and  this  is  above  the  average. 
Rondinella.     The  Prisoner  and  the  Swallow. 

S.  D.  S.  50 
A  very  neat  and  sweet  thing,  in  short  phrases.  Has 
Italian  and  English  words. 

Instrumental. 

Grand  Duchess.     Galop.  Knight.  35 

"  "        Polka.  "         35 

The  opera,  which  everybody  will  go  to  hear,  fur- 
nishes much  sprightly  music  suited  to  nimble  feet ; 
and  Mr.  Knight  is  all  ready  with  these  fine  arrang-e- 
ments. 
Mabel  March.  Mack.  30 

Serenade.  Aubert.  35 

Spirited  and  pretty  marches,  quite  above   the  ones 
formerly  so  much  admired. 
Blue  Bird  Waltz.  C.  De  Janon.  35 

A  pleasing,  warbling  thing. 
Fairy  Mazarka.  KinlceL  30 

Rosy  cheek  Schottische.  "        30 

Mr.  Kinkel  is  among  the  best  caterers  for  begin- 
ners, and  teachers  may  venture  to  use  his  pieces  free- 
ly. 
Summer  Garland.     Mazurka.  E.  Mack.  40 

Very  pleasing,  and  has  a  very  pretty  title  page. 
Chant  du  Zephyr.     Morceau  de  Salon.        lucho.  -40 
Austrian  Hymn.     Fant.  Bril.  S.  Smith.  75 

For  more  advanced  players,  and  skilfully  arranged 
and  composed. 

La  Belle  Helene.     Bepertoire.  Offenbach.  35 

La  Belle  Helene  is  one  of  Offenbach's  light  operas 
and  a  favorite.    Players  will  bo  glad  to  be  familiar 
with  its  melodies. 
Kunstler  Leben.     {Artist  life.)    Waltz.     Stj-auss.  75 

Full  of  life,  and  brilliant,  of  course. 
Une  Perle  de  Varsovie.   Fant.  Brill,       S.  Smith.  65 
This  Smith  has  forged  many  silver  chains  of  sound, 
but  here  he  is  among  the  pearls.     We  may  be  sure  of 
a  clear  lustre  when  he  is  the  polisher. 
Ukraina  Mazurka.  Zielinski.  75 

Music  of  the  Ukraine,  and  besides  being  good,  is  a 
novelty,  and  so  desirable. 
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Celtic  Music. 

BY    W.    S.    B.    MATHEWS. 

NATIONAL  MUSIC;  An.  III.,  No.  XL.    North  Brit- 
ish Review. 

POPULAR  MUSIC  OF  THE  OLDEN  TIME;  Art.  III., 
No.  CCXLI.    London  Quarterly  Review. 

Artii-.le  MUSIC,  Encyclopedia  Britannica. 

Artide  CELTAE,  ibid. 

IRISH  MELODIES,  by  Moore  and  Stephenson. 
Whoever  spends  a  Sabbath  in  the  country,  re- 
mote from  towns  and  great  routes  of  travel,  more 
especially  in  the  South,  will  hear  a  class  of  tunes 
■which  strike  the  unaccustomed  ear  as  peculiarly 
wild.  For  the  most  part  they  are  in  the  minor 
mode,  and  have  a  strange  way  of  modulating. 
Yet  in  these  curious  melodies  there  is  a  certain 
pathos  which  one  will  seek  for  in  vain  in  the 
more  fashionable  music.  There  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  these  strange  old  airs  are  of  Celtic  ori- 
gin, and  quite  different  from  our  common  church- 
music.  It  is  here  attempted  to  give  some  ac- 
count of  their  peculiarities. 

These  airs  seem  to  be  naturally  divided  into 
three  classes.  In  the  first  class  belong  those 
which  are  most  widely,  different  from  our  ordina- 
ry music.  They  are  derived  from  this  scale, 
which  we  consider  the  true  Celtic  Minor  Scale. 


It  differs  from  our  usual  minor  scale  in  having 
a  major  sixth  and  minor  seventh,  and  in  being 
related  to  the  major  key  one  degree  below ; 
whereas  the  German  minor  has  a  minor  sixth 
and  major  seventh,  and  is  related  to  the  major 
scale  a  minor  third  above.  This  change  in  the 
relation  of  the  sixtt  and  seventh,  and  the  conse- 
quent change  in  modulating  to  the  relative  ma- 
jor, account  for  the  peculiarly  wild  expression 
that  these  melodies  have  to  Teutonic  ears.  We 
give  two  melodies  as  examples.  The  first  is  more 
characteristic  than  the  second.  It  is  called 
Emory. 

Fine. 

liiigiiiiilia 

• D.C. 

The  second  example  is  called  Kedron. 

Another  class  of  these  airs  do  not  have  the 
sixth  at  all,  but  by  their  progressions  show  un- 
mistakably that  they  are  found  in  the  same  scale 
as  the  preceding.  Here  again  we  give  two  ex- 
amples.    The  first  is  called  Tender  Thought. 
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In  accordance  with  the  custom,  I  have  given 
this  tune  the  signature  of  the  relative  major,  al- 
though the  characteristic  F  sharp  is  not  in  the 
melody.  The  whole  tenor  of  the  melodic  pro- 
gression is  such,  I  think,  as  to  indicate  the  rela- 
tive major  to  be  G.  The  second  example  is  like 
unto  it,  and  is  called  Solemnity. 
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Still  another  class  of  these  airs  comprises 
those  which,  although  founded  on  the  same  scale 
tones  as  the  preceding,  bear  a  relation  to  the 
nearest  major  key  more  in  accordance  with  the 
German  usage.    Here  are  the  two  scales : — 

Scale  of  Tender  Thought. 
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Re,      Mi,     Fa,    Sol,    La,      Si,    Do,    Re. 
Scale  of  Doddridge. 
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La,        Si,      Do,    Re,    Ml,     Fa,    Sol,    La. 

Of  this  class  we  give  also  two  examples.  The 
first  is  full  of  the  gloomy  pathos  we  should  ex- 
pect to  find  in  the  music  of  the  Druids.  The 
shadows  of  the  oak  and  mistletoe,  and  the  terri- 
ble sacrifices  of  this  religion,  are  not  foreign  to 
such  strains.     It  is  called  Idumea. 


Slowly,  with  sustained  tones. 


The  second  example  has  none  of  the  sombre 
gloom  of  Idumea.  It  has  tears,  but  they  are 
those  of  affection  rather  than  of  grief.  It  is  call- 
Doddridge. 
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In  comparing  these  with  any  Teutonic  minor 
melodies  we  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  en- 
tire absence  of  that  effeminate  quality  that  char- 
acterizes the  Teutonic  minor.  Of  this  effemina- 
cy the  Germans  have  implied  their  consciousness 
by  their  term  for  distinguishing  the  minor  mode  ; 
namely  molle,  soft.  The  major  they  term  dur, 
hard. 

There  are  also  Celtic  melodies  in  the  major 
mode.  These  commonly  omit  the  fourth  and 
seventh  tones  of  the  scale ;  and  this  has  been  re- 
garded by  some  as  a  distinguishing  feature,  but, 
I  think,  with  insufficient  reason.  Secular  melo- 
dies of  Scotland  and  Ireland  have  sometimes  both 
these  tones.  The  following  is  the  Celtic  Major 
Scale.  The  small  notes  indicate  tones  common- 
ly omitted'  in  sacred  airs,  but  used  at  pleasure  in 
secular. 


The  minor  third  seems  to  be  a  favorite  pro- 
gression in  Celtic  music.  In  the  major  mode 
they  attain  this  progression  by  almost  invariably 
striking  the  sixth  of  the  scale  before  the  tonic. 
Two  of  these  melodies  follow.  The  first  is  called 
Ebenezer. 
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The  second  example  is  probably  the  original 
form  of  Golden  Hill. 


m 
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The  unmistakably  Scotch  character  of  this 
tune  will,  I  think,  be  apparent  to  any  observer. 
The  inversion  of  the  rhythm  in  the  third  meas- 
ure, ]    N  for  .N    I,  is  a   Scotch   peculiarity :  and 

throughout  we  seem  to  hear  the  "benignant  hum 
of  that  old  worthy,  the  bagpipe,"  as  has  been 
humorously  suggested.  In  the  correlation  of 
phrases  these  airs  have  the  peculiarity  that  the 
last  phrase  is  a  recapitulation  of  the  first,  or  some- 
thing of  much  the  same  purport.  In  Teutonic 
airs,  on  the  contrary,  the  correspondence  is  be- 
tween the  first  and  third,  and  second  and  fourth 
phrases. 

Another  noticeable  peculiarity  is  the  tendency 
of  the  modulations.  In  this  music  the  favorite 
modulations  are  from  the  major  to  the  relative 
minor,  or  from  the  minor  to  the  relative  major. 
But  in  German  music  it  is  more  usual  to  modu- 
late into  the  dominant  or  subdominant  of  the 
prevailing  key.  These  modulations  are  scarcely 
ever  made  by  Celtic  melodies. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  these  Celtic 
scales  are  identical  with  certain  ones  used  by 
the  Greeks.  According  to  the  Greek  system  of 
musical  science  there  were  three  genera  in  mu- 
sic:— the  Diatonic,  Chromatic,  and  Enharmonic, 
— and,  omitting  certain  tones  as  directed  by  their 
scientific  writers,  their  melodic  scales  were  as 
follows : 

Diatonic  Scale.    (Melodic  form). 
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Chromatic  Scale.    (Melodic  form). 
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Enharmonic  Scale.     (Melodic  form). 
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The  omitted  tones  were  employed  whenever, 
in  the  judgment  of  the  composer,  a  good  effect 
would  result  from  their  use.  By  inserting  one 
of  the  omitted  tones — indicated  by  the  small 
notes — the  Diatonic  Scale  becomes  the  Celtie 
Minor  Scale  in  Re.  This  form  of  the  Chromatic 
is  identical  with  the  Celtic  major  scale.  The 
Enharmonic  gives  us  the  Teutonic  minor  scale 
minus  the  fourth  and  seventh. 

There  is  another  class  of  tunes  found  in  our 
church  music  which  are  less  peculiarly  Celtic  in 
structure  and  spirit  than  those  we  have  been 
citing,  yet  have  a  very  perceptible  infusion  of 
the  Celtic  cast.  Such  are  the  Lowland  tunes  of 
the  Scotch.  Windsor,  Avon,  and  Ayleshury  are 
examples.  Indeed  I  do  not  know  of  a  familiar 
minor  melody  in  all  our  tune  repertory  that  is 
unmistakably  Teutonic.  Somehow,  the  German 
minor  airs  are  so  effeminate  and  depend  so  much 
upon  harmonic  support,  that  they  have  not  been 
able  to  win  their  way  to  our  people's  hearts  as 
tunes,  simply.  Those  of  them  that  are  apparent 
exceptions  to  this  sweeping  charge  are  them- 
selves relics  of  the  Celtic  races  that  overrun  Ger- 
many in  ages  long  gone  by.  Some  of  these  tunes 
are  evidently  remnants  of  old  English  carols, 
which,  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries, 
were  sung  by  itinerant  minstrels,  mostly  of  Cel- 
tic blood.     The  following  air  is  a  case  in  point. 

Golden  City. 

Fine. 
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What  can  be  more  appropriate  than  this  mel- 
ody to  Barry  Cornwall's  beautiful  lyric,  com- 
mencing : 

"There  is  a  land  immortal, 

Tlie  beaatiful  of  lands  : 
Beside  its  ancient  portal 

A  silent  sentry  stands. 
He  only  can  undo  it 

And  open  wide  the  door; 
And  mortals  who  pass  through  it 

Are  mortals  never  more." 

Those  of  our  readers  who  are  familiar  with 
Helmore's  "Carols  of  the  Sixteenth  Century" 
will  readily  observe  the  similarity  of  quaintness 
between  Golden  City  and  the  carol  "Paul  at 
Athens"*  in  that  book.  These  carols,  be  it  re- 
membered, were  the  music  of  itinerant  minstrels. 
The  only  itinerants  who  sing  such  strains  now-a- 
days  are  those  of  the  white  cravat.  Can  their 
nomadic  life  affect  their  musical  taste  ? 

Many  of  the  structured  peculiarities  of  this 
music  may  justly  be  referred,  I  think,  to  the  fact 
that  from  time  immemorial  the  bag-pipe  seems 
to  have  been  the  musical  instrument  of  the  Cel- 
tic race.  It  certainly  was  known  to  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  and  we  are  told  by  Seutonius  that 
Kero,  among  his  various  musical  accomplishments, 
was  a  bag-pipe-player.  The  well-known  peculi- 
arity of  this  instrument  is  that  one  or  more  tones 
are  kept  sounding  throughout  a  musical  perform- 
ance, constituting  what  is  called  a  drone.  The 
upper  tone  of  the  drone   is  in   unison   with  the 

•  Also  giyen  in  Dr.  Lowell  Mason's  "Hallelujah." 


lower  tone  cfthe  cJianler — as  that  part  of  the  in- 
strument is  called  which  plays  the  melody^ — while 
the  lower  tone  is  an  octave  below.  This  con- 
stant buzzing  of  the  tonic  requires  the  whole 
melody  to  contain  few  tones  not  consonant  with 
it.  The  Celtic  scales  are  developed  from  one 
point  of  crystallization,  the  tonic ;  but  Teutonic* 
scales  crystallize  around  iliree  points :  the  tonic, 
subdominant  and  dominant. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  Celts  ever  prac- 
ticed part-singing,  further  than  for  a  portion  of 
the  singers  to  perform  a  drone  while  others  sung 
a  melody.  Like  Nature's  songsters,  the  Celts 
delighted  to  pour  out  their  souls  in  tuneful  melo- 
dies. The  more  civilized  and  artificial  Teuton, 
on  the  contrary,  delights  in  the  changing  devices 
of  counterpoint  and  the  rich  luxuriance  of  mod- 
ern harmony.  Between  two  such  beautiful 
charmers  how  shall  we  choose  7 

•  Query.  Why  not  27ir«-ron?c,  instead  of  reutonic? 


A  Contribution  to  the  History  of  Oratorio. 

BY   EMIL   NAUMANN. 

{Continued  from  page  164). 
If  now  we  examine  Schiitz's  four  Passions, 
taken  from  the  Gospels,  and  composed,  a  capella, 
when  he  was  in  his  81st  year,  compositions 
springing  from  so  many  artistic  elements  inherent 
in  the  period  itself,  or  handed  down  by  it,  and 
from  the  harmonic  combination  of  them,  which 
was  already  taking  place  in  the  composer's  mind, 
we  cannot  help  confessing  that  it  was  these 
works  which  really  prepared  the  ground  on 
which  oratorio  could  be  raised  to  Bach  and  Han- 
del, its  last  pinnacles.  With  the  exception  of 
the  congregational  part,  we  here  find  strongly 
marked  the  musical  elements  and  the  spirit  char- 
acterizing Sebastian  Bach's  Matthdus-Passion. 
Here,  as  there,  the  separate  personages  introduc- 
ed speaking  the  text  of  the  Bible  are,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  previous  four-part  system  adopted  for 
the  whole  Passion,  treated  as  single  voices,  that 
is  :  represented  by  a  recitative-like,  or  melodic, 
solo,  though  the  form  is  scantier  with  Schutz 
than  with  Bach.  In  Schiitz's  Matthaus-Passion, 
this  solo  treatment  rises  on  one  occasion  even 
into  a  formal  and  regularly  finished  "Duet  of  the 
false  Witnesses."  As  was  the  case  in  Bach,  and 
sometimes  in  the  Mysteries  before  him,  the  nar- 
rating Evangelist,  also,  is  musically  personified. 
But  the  similarity  between  these  two  German 
composers,  separated  from  each  other  by  an  en- 
tire century,  is  most  astonishingly  evident  in  the 
short  "Jews'  choruses,"  coming  in  with  great 
dramatic  effect,  and  full  of  passionate  emotion,  in 
the  Passions  according  to  St.  Matthew  of  both. 
The  parts  of  these  choruses,  consisting  of  musical 
exclamations,  or  characteristically  and  sharply 
marked  tone-phrases,  are,  when  examined  in 
score,  like  each  other,  even  as  far  as  the  eye  is 
concerned,  to  say  nothing  of  the  fanatically  en- . 
croaching  and  aggressive  spirit  embodied  in 
them,  in  Schutz  no  less  than  in  Bach,  immedi- 
ately Christ  is  introduced  speaking,  there  is  a 
wonderfully  glorious  and  overflowing  handling 
of  the  melody  in  the  recitative,  besides  much 
more  we  might  mention.  But  one  great  differ- 
ence between  them  is  that  Schutz,  who,  consider- 
ing when  he  lived,  may  be  placed  side  by  side 
with  Bach  even  as  an  instrumental  composer;  was 
the  greatest  and  first  operatic  composer,  in  Ger- 
many, while  Bach  was  limited  to  sacred  and  in- 
strumental music.  Schutz  was,  therefore,  there 
can  be  no  question- — though  the  fact  in  no  way 
detracts  from  Bach's  greatness — the  more  varied 
and  more  objective  of  the  two  masters,  and  for 
this  reason  we  can  speak  of  his  subsequently 
exerting  an  influence  upon  Handel,  who,  for 
plastic  objectivity,  was  superior  to  the  ideal 
Bach.  Only,  as  we  shall  see  later,  those  Chris- 
tian and  classical  elements,  that  Schiitz,  in  his 
Operas  and  Passions,  kept  tolerably  distinct, 
were  destined  to  be  blended  by  Handel  in  one 
and  the  same  kind  of  work,   namely    Oratorio, 


which,  in  consequence,  then  first  rose  to  all  the 
importance  of  a  musical  epic* 

Among  Schiitz's  successors  in  Germany,  we 
must  distinguish  Sebastian!,  born  at  Weimar  in 
1G22,  died  1672.  His  Passion  was  probably  the 
first  in  Germany  that  could  boast  of  a  complete 
instrumental  accompaniment ;  2  violins,  4  viols, 
1  basso  continuo,  witli  organ,  lutes,  theorbos,  and 
viola  di  gamba.  We  must  likewise  mention  Jo- 
hann  Theile,  born  1646,  at  Naumburg  fthe  read- 
er will  remark  that  Saxony  and  Thuringia  were 
still  the  scene  of  the  development  of  this  entire 
branch  of  art),  died  1 724. 

While  these  two  masters,  who  belonged  prin- 
cipally to  the  17th  century,  remained  faithful  to 
what  in  a  German  sense  was  a  national  tenden- 
cy, as  exemplified  for  oratorio  in  the  retention  of 
Luther's  rendering  of  the  text  of  the  Gospel,  a 
rendering  so  well  adapted  to  the  sentiments  of 
Protestantism,  and  in  the  addition  of  a  new  and 
popular  element,  by  the  introduction  of  the  con- 
gregational part  in  the  form  of  those  chorales, 
with  which  the  people  were  all  acquainted^  and 
which  they  had'sung  for  a  century,  we  perceive 
oratorio  at  the  same  period  in  Italy  becoming 
more  and  more  restricted  to  art  music  properly 
so  called,  and  a  public  previously  schooled  to  un- 
derstand it.  The  most  eminent  masters  in  this 
style  are  Marco  Marazzoli,  born  at  Parma,  in 
1600,  died  1662,  who  produced  about  twenty 
oratorios  ;  and  the  great  Alessandro  Scarlatti, 
born  at  Trapani,  Sicily,  in  1659,  died  at  Naples 
in  1725. 

With  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century  we 
meet  in  Germany  the  forerunners  of  Handel ; 
among  others,  Reinhard  Keiser.  This  musician 
— born  in  a  village  between  Weissenfels  and 
Leipsic  in  1673,  died  at  Hamburg  in  1739 — ren- 
dered good  service,  by  the  way,  to  the  develop- 
ment of  opera  in  Germany.  We  possess  no  less 
than  116  works  of  a  dramatic  nature  by  him.  He 
was,  also,  very  fertile  in  the  sphere  of  Oratorio, 
including  oratorio  itself  and  a  cantata  allied  to  it. 
We  may  mention  his  Christmas  Cantata;  his 
Passion  on  a  poem  by  Brockes ;  his  Passion  ac- 
cording to  the  (lospel  of  St.  Matthew,  and  his 
oratorios:  Derjur  die  Siinde  der  Welt  qemarterte 
Jesus  (Jesus  the  Martyr  for  the  Sitis  of  the 
World)  ;  Der  zvm  Tode  verurtheilte  und  gekreu- 
zigte  Jesus  (Jesus  condemtied  to  Death  and  cruci- 
fied), &c. — Mattheson,  too,  born  in  1681  at  Ham- 
burgh, died  in  1764,  who  wrote  21  oratorios,  and 
Telemann,  born  in  1681  at  Magdeburg,  died  in 
1767,  though  both  saw  the  light  of  the  world 
only  three  years  before  Handel,  and  so  were 
friends  of  his,  must  be  counted  among  his  fore- 
runners.* 

To  prove  this,  we  need  only  remind  the  read- 
er that  Handel  did  not  seriously  devote  himself 
to  Oratorio  till  he  had  attained  the  age  of  fifty, 
while  most  of  the  labors  of  Mattheson  and  Tele- 
maim  in  the  same  field  are  to  be  referred  to  the 
middle  age  of  both,  and  consequently  may  have  - 
influenced  what  Handel  did. 

While  calling  these  men  forerunners  of  Han- 
del, we  would  not  be  misunderstood.  Just  as 
little  can  Ben  Jonson,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
or  even  Marlow,  when  regarded  from  a  higher 
point  of  view,  be  termed  the  forerunners  of 
Shakespeare,  with  whom  all  they  have  in  com- 
mon is  merely  a  general  likeness  in  the  form,  the 
persons,  and  the  language  of  their  pieces,  a  su- 
perficial connection  of  affinity,  as  regards  the  se- 
lection and  treatment  of  their   subjects,   and    a 

*  That  Schutz  carefully  preserved  this  distinction  !.<!  proved 
by  the  fact,  among  other  things,  that,  notwithstanding  he 
was  one  of  the  greatest  instrumental  composers  of  his  time, 
and,  as  is  shown  by  his  SyrnphoncE  Sacra  written  under  ear- 
lier Italian  influences,  had  formerly  employed  instrumental 
music  in  sacred  compositions,  he  again,  like  the  old  masters, 
composed  entirely  a  captUa.  How  soon  the  epic  element  be- 
gan to  stir  in  him  is  demonstrated  by  works  of  his,  which  do 
not  properly  belong  to  the  department  of  Oratorio,  but 
which  not  only  are  related  to  it  by  name,  but  in  spirit  as 
well.  Thus  the  first  part  of  his  Sacred  Concertos,  published 
at  Leipsic  in  1633.  contains  four  songs  for  one  voice  with  in- 
strumental accompaniment,  and  these  songs  are  characteris- 
tically described  as  "i«  stylo  oratorio.^^ 

*  Among  Mattheson'a  Oratorios,  there  are  two  Passions  ; 
among  those  of  Telemann's,  on  the  other  hand,  we  find  44 
specimens  of  Passion-music  (some  in  the  Cantata  form),  a 
Death  of  Jesus ;  a  Resurrection  of  the  Lord;  a  Resurrection 
of  Zaccbarias ;  The  Shepherds  at  Bethlehem  ;  Jerusalem  De- 
livered; The  Messiah  ;  and  a  Last  Judgment. 
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vague  kind  of  family  lesemblance,  characterizing 
generally  their  time  ami  nation.  Keiser,  Mat- 
theson,  and  Telemann  did  not  furnish  Handel 
■with  more  than  canvass,  colors,  and  frames,  that 
is,  so  to  spealc,  the  materials  with  which  the 
great  master  was  to  -work.  In  this  instance, 
also,  it  is  merely  the  outward  habit  which  con- 
nects with  immortal  genius  these  men,  who,  how- 
ever eminent  in  their  own  day,  possessed  only 
talent.  With  regard,  however,  to  pregnancy  of 
ideas,  to  realization  and  idealization  of  artistic 
form,  to  depth  of  feeling,  or  grandeur  of  senti- 
ment, their  productions  compared  to  Handel's 
are  like  copper  to  gold. 

Before  considering  the  position  occupied  by 
Handel,  wKom  we  feel  inclined  to  regard  as  the 
father  of  epic  tone-poetry  in  the  real  and  more 
restricted  seuse  of  the  word,  we  have  to  say  a 
few  words  concerning  the  place  of  his  great  con- 
temporary, Sebastian  Bach,  with  reference  to 
Oratorio. 

Johann  Sebastian  Bach,  who,  as  we  all  know, 
was  born  in  1685,  at  Eisenach,  and  died  at  Leip- 
sic  in  1 750,  represents'  the  acme  of  all  Christian 
sacred  music,  as  developed  from  the  introduction 
of  the  Gregorian  cantus  planus,  about  the  end  of 
the  IGth  century  till  past  the  beginning  of  the 
18th,  that  is  :  the  last  blossom  of  a  development 
of  more  than  a  thousand  years.  We  find,  there- 
fore, in  his  works,  the  results  won  by  the  great 
Netherlandish,  Italian,  and  German  masters,  on 
the  Roman 'Catholic  side,  in  the  15th,  16th,  17tb, 
and  18th  centuries,  that  is  to  say:  before,  con- 
temporaneously with,  and  after  the  Reformation, 
in  formal,  artistie,  and  deeply  intensive  religious 
expression,  and  we  find  them  combined  with  the 
evangelical  and  popular  spirit  peculiar  to  Prot- 
estant church  music,  which  sprang  from  the  song 
and  the  choral,  fhe  Passion  Plays  and  the  Pas- 
sion Oratorios.*  It  is,  therefore,  self-evident 
that  the  master's  tone-poems,  epic  as  regards 
their  form,  but  frequently  dramatic,  if  we  consid- 
er their  passionate  expression  :  his  Matilidus-Pas- 
sion,  and  his  Johannes-Passion,  like  all  other  vo- 
cal works  of  his,  must  be  permeated  by  a  touch 
of  thoroughly  lyrical  feeling,  since  such,  as  we 
have  already  shown,  was  mnate  in  all  church- 
music.  What  strikes  us  as  dramatic  are  only  the 
outbursts  of  pity,  pain,  idealized  love,  or  sorrow 
in  the  composer's  heart,  worked  up  by  him,  on 
contemplating  the  martyrdom  of  the  Lord,  to  the 
uttermost  limits  of  feeling.  We  may  mention  as 
exemplifying  what  we  have  said,  the  tumultuous, 
and  apparently  so  dramatic  chorus,  "Sind  Blitze, 
sind  Donner  verschwunden,"  in  the  Matthaus- 
Passion,  a  chorus  which  is  no  more  than  the  echo 
of  the  commotion  in  Bach's  own  mind,  and  the 
ideal  congregation  connected  with  him.  But, 
looking  back  beyond  Bach's  master-piece,  we  can 
see  the  connection  again  with  a  more  remote  pe- 
riod of  artistico-religious  edification,  which  raere- 
1}'  expressed  itself  in  a  more  childlike  and  simple 
manner.  In  an  old  French  Mystery,  the  Angels 
address  to  God  the  Father,  who  is  sunk  in  slum- 
ber during  the  Crucifixion  of  his  Son,  the  furious 
words:  "Seigneur,  n'avez-vous  pas  honte  d'oub- 
lier  tellement  votre  fils  ?" — We  cannot,  it  is  true, 
deny  that  the  "Jews'  Chorus"  m  the  Matlhitus- 
Passion  is  characterized  by  thoroughly  dramatic 
life,  but  this,  also,  springs  from  a  state  of  the  com- 
poser's soul,  wrought  up  by  subjective  emotion. 
Bach  is  so  absorbed  in  contemplating  the  sufi'er- 
ings  and  the  death  of  our  Lord  that  the  whole 
chain  of  events  has  become  a  fact  immediately 
present  to  him,  and  is,  therefore,  portrayed  to  his 
inward  vision  in  plastic  fullness,  and  with  the 
most  expressive  animation.  The  events  on 
which  not  merely  his  own  salvation  but  that  of 
the  whole  world  depends,  are  no  more  events 
long  since  past ;  he  himself  is  an  eye-witness  of 
them,  he  feels  them  as  directly  actual  and  true. 
Thus  his  highly  wrought  mode  of  expression  ap- 
pears to  be  no  more  than  the  other  side   of  that 

*  L«^t  the  reader  recollect  the  "Cruciaxus"  or  the  "Incar- 
natus"  in  Bach's  B  minor  Mass,  reminding  ua  of  the  most 
powerfQj  things  done  in  this  way  bj*  the  great  Venetian  Lotti 
(1665-17401,  and  place  them  by  the  side  of  pieces  from  the 
purely  Evangelical  and  Germanic  expression  of  the  Cantata: 
GotlfS  Zeit,  and  of  the  two  Passions,  or  remember,  in  con- 
junction with  the  glorification— casting  Into  "hade  the  adora- 
tion of  the  Virgin  by  the  best  Roman  Catholic  masters— his 
"Magnificat,"  his  arch-Protestant  Christmas  Cantata. 


religious  lyricism  and  ecstasy  which  is  mirrored 
in  the  devout  chorales,  sometimes  carried  to  too 
great  a  pitch  of  painful  emotion  in  the  treatment 
of  the  vocal  parts  ;  in  the  airs  and  duets,  or  even 
in  the  manner,  so  profoundly  lyrical,  in  which 
the  recitative  of  the  narrating  Evangelist  is 
treated.  If  we  remember,  in  conjunction  with 
this,  the  way,  characterized  now,  as  it  were,  by 
timidity,  now  by  growing  confidence,  and  now 
again  by  child-like  endearments,  with  which 
Bach  addresses  the  Saviour,  as  he  would  his 
dearest  friend,  using  such  expressions,  for  in- 
stance, as  "Ruhe  sanfte,  sanfte  ruh,"  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Matthdus-Passion ;  in  the  cantata  : 
Gottes  Zeit ;  or  in  the  cantata  of  that  son  who 
possessed,  perhaps,  more  inward  affinity  with 
him  than  any  of  the  others.  Christian  Bach  (1 735 
— nS2),'^Ich  lasse  Dick  nidil  !"  vihere  the  so- 
prano voices  exclaim  so  fervently  :  "Mein  Jesu  !" 
besides  asseverating  with  the  whole  chorus  :  "Ich 
lasse  Dich  nicht  I"  we  must  feel  convinced  be- 
yond a  doubt  that  Bach  was  connected  only  in  a 
secondary  degree  with  epic  poetry.  This  is  ap- 
parent, moreover,  from  the  limited  number  of  his 
oratorios.  Properly  speaking,  we  possess  only 
two,  since  we  can  scarcely  include  the  Christmas 
Cantata  among  them.  In  these  two  works,  also, 
Christ  appears  as  the  personal  object  of  the  love 
of  Bach's  soul,  its  friend  and  rock — as  the  one 
only  central  point  of  his  thoughts  and  feelings. 

How  different  it  is  with  Handel,  with  whom 
we  may  conclude  our  sketch,  since  he  stands  be- 
fore us  as  the  real  founder  of  the  musical  Epic, 
and,  at  the  same  time — like  Homer — as  the  mod- 
el, which  never  has  been,  and  probably  never 
will  be,  surpassed,  of  this  whole  branch  of  art. 

The  profound  and  characteristic  difference  be- 
tween Bach  and  Handel  is  this :  Bach  represents 
the  highest  pitch  to  which  the  development  of 
oratorio  can  attain  under  purely  Christian  influ- 
ences only ;  Handel,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the 
very  highest  master  of  the  style  that  of  necessity 
resulted  from  the  alliance  of  Christian  civilization 
and  humanity  with  the  traditions  of  classical  cul- 
ture and  views  as  handed  down  through  the  pe- 
riod of  the  Renaissance.  If,  consequently,  Bach 
excels  Handel  in  Evangelical  enthusiasm,  as  well 
as  in  fervor  of  expression,  if,  in  a  far  more  sub- 
jective and  more  passionate  manner,  he  gives 
himself  up  to  Christ  as  the  ideally  Beloved  One 
of  his  soul,  that  is  to  say,  if  he  deserves  to  be  call- 
ed the  first  in  every  instance  where  the  compos- 
er steps  into  the  foreground  with  his  own  person- 
al feeling,  in  Handel,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are 
first  struck  with  that  objectivity  and  varied  pow- 
er of  exposition  which,  while  seizing  on  the  most 
opposite  subjects  with  equally  inexhaustible 
plastic  capability,  marks  the  epic  poet  whom  we 
forget  in  his  work  ;  in  Handel  we  are  first  struck 
with  that  greatness  and  boldness,  that  glowing 
heroism,  distinguishing  alike  the  hero,  and  him 
who  sings  the  hero's  deeds.  It  was,  therefore, 
Handel  who  first  showed  us  in  music  as  in  other 
arts,  the  epic  tone-poem  in  all  the  purity  of  its 
kind,  that  is,  freed  from  everything  tending  to 
restrict  the  work  of  art.  This  fact  is  the  more 
significant,  because,  though,  as  we  have  already 
remarked.  Oratorio  was  more  favorable  to  trans- 
cendental subjects  than  the  Epic,  the  Oratorio 
was  not  destined  to  gain  the  genuine  epic  type, 
before  the  national  and  he7-oic  element  took  the 
place  of  sentiment  more  particularly  subjective 
as  the  essence  of  the  whole  composition.  As  a 
matter  of  course,  a  great  national  deed,  or  a  hero 
in  all  his  sublimity,  is  not  conceivable  without  a 
God,  without  moral  precepts,  and  ideal  grandeur, 
to  which,  in  the  case  of  Handel,  must  be  added 
the  fact  that  the  class  of  subjects  previously  pre- 
vailing in  oratorio,  as  well  as  his  own  feeling, 
caused  him  to  find  the  most  lofty  theme,  and  the 
source  of  all  that  is  great  in  the  one  primitive 
God  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament.  But  in 
the  very  fact  that  he  did  not  treat  that  God 
merel)'  according  to  the  Neiv  Testament,  or  ei'on- 
gelically ;  not,  in  a  word,  merely  canonically  B.nA 
subjectively,  like  Sebastian  Bach,  lies  Handel's 
many-sidedness.  For  him  the  God  of  Joshua, 
Jephtha,  Samson,  and  Solomon,  though  in  his 
essence  the  same,  is  not,  according  to  the  period 
and  nation  portrayed  by  Handel,  the  New  Tes- 


tament God  of  The  Messiah,  but  the  national 
God  of  Israel,  conceived  entirely  in  the  spirit  of 
the  Old  Testament :  a  zealous  God,  who,  by  his 
miracles,  though  still  more  by  the  arms  of  the 
heroes  aroused  by  him,  shatters  the  Heathen  like 
potsherds ;  a  God  who  takes  vengeance  even 
unto  the  third  and  fourth  generation,  leading  His 
chosen  people  from  punishment  and  repentance 
to  victory  and  triumph.  While,  however,  in  the 
composer's  soul,  the  humanity  resulting  from  his 
Christian  culture  is  wedded  to  the  Heroic  prin- 
ciple, he  raises  the  story  of  the  Jewish  heroes,  as 
Homer  raises  the  Iliad,  to  the  Universally-Hu- 
man, or  the  absolutely  Beautiful  and  Sublime. 
In  the  morally  elevated  and  pure  enthusiasm  of 
such  choruses  as  "O  mach'  uns  frei,  von  unserer 
Feinde  Tyrannei !"  in  Judas  Maccabmus,  or  the 
nobly  moderated  delight  at  victory  in  the  trium- 
phal song,  "See  the  conquering  Hero  comes," 
from  Joshua,  the  most  civilized  people  of  the 
present  day,  thinking  of  the  struggle  for  their 
freedom,  or  surrounding  their  hero  after  a  well- 
won  battle,  might  take  part. 

(Conclusion  next  time). 


Schubert's  Symphony  in  C. 

From  the  Crystal  Palace  Programme. 
The  estimation  in  which  the  instrumental  works 
of  Schubert  are  now  held  in  England  is  a  remarkable 
instance  of  a  sudden  growth  of  reputation  after  a 
long  period  of  neglect.  Twenty  years  ago,  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say,  that,  except  to  an  almost  infinitesi- 
mal fraction  of  the  English  musical  public,  Schubert 
was  known  only  as  a  writer  of  songs.  No  concert 
programme,  even  of  the  most  elite  of  the  musical  so- 
cieties, at  that  time  ever  included  a  sonata,  a  quar- 
tet, or  a  trio  of  his.  His  Symphony  in  C  major  had 
been  rejected  with  ridicule  by  the  leading  band  of  the 
metropolis,  even  though  presented  to  them  by  no 
less  a  judge  than  Mendelssohn  himself — in  fact,  his 
existence  as  an  instrumental  writer  was  absolutely 
unknown  to  the  public.  Since  that  time,  however, 
things  have  materially  altered  for  the  better.  Schu- 
bert's Sonatas,  Impromptus,  Momens  musicales,  and 
other  pianoforte  works,  are  among  the  stock  favor- 
ites at  our  most  popular  concerts,  and  divide  the 
honors  with  thosejof  Beethoven  himself.  His  Quartets 
and  Trios  are  now  constantly  heard,  and  within  the 
last  few  yea_rs  his  great  orchestral  works  are  begin- 
ning to  force  their  way  to  that  high  level  in  the  pop- 
ular favor  to  which  their  great  merits  and  beauties 
fully  entitle  them.  Of  the  last  mentioned  works  the 
most  important  are  his  Symphonies.  Of  these  he 
left  behind  him — in  a  more  or  less  perfect  state — _ 
nine,  of  which  the  following  is  a  complete  list : — 

No.  1,  in  "D  major. 

"  2,  in  B  Hal,  1815. 

"  3,  in  D,  1815. 

"  4,  In  C  minor — "Tragische  Sinfonie," — 1816. 

"  6.  in  B  flat,  1816. 

"  6,  in  C  major,  1818. 

"  7,  in  E,  1821. 

"  8,  in  B  minor,  1822. 

"  9,  in  0  major,  1828— the  year  of  his  dcatl^, 

Of  these,  all  but  two  (Nos.  7  and  8)  are  complete. 
Of  No.  8,  the  two  first  movements  alone  were  fin- 
ished. The  MS.,  as  clean  and  unblotted  as  any  fair 
transcript  by  a  copyist,  but  with  a  singular  grace 
and  neatness  in  the  writing,  which  marks  the  hand 
of  the  dear  composer  himself,  breaks  off  abruptly  at 
the  9th  bar  of  the  scherzo. 

The  allegro  and  andante  were  lately  published,  and 
are  well  known  to  the  audience  of  the  Crystal  Palace 
Concerts,  having  been  performed  on  the  6th  April 
and  5th  October  last.  No.  7  exists  (if,  indeed,  it 
still  exists),  only  in  a  sketch.  It  was  last  heard  of 
in  the  possession  of  Mendelssohn,  who  is  said  to  have 
contemplated,  or  evening  commenced  scoring  it ; 
but  it  would  appear  that  it  is  no  longer  to  be  found 
among  his  remains.  No.  9,  the  work  which  is  to  be 
played  to-day,  was  published  at  the  instance  of 
Schumann  and  Mendelssohn,  in.l840.  The  remain- 
ing six  are  still  in  MS.,  in  a  dusty  cupboard,  in  the 
house  of  Dr  Schneider,  a  well-known  amateur  of 
■Vienna  ;  and  there  the  writer  had  the  honor  and 
pleasure  of  examining  them  during  a  visit  to  that 
city,  which  he  was  recently  enabled  to  make  through 
the  kindness  of  the  Directors  of  the  Crystal  Palace, 
always  ready  to  adopt  any  suggestions  for  increasing 
the  interest  and  worth  of  the  Saturday  Concerts.  Dr. 
Schneider  was  good  enough  to  permit  copies  of  Nos. 
4  and  6  to  be  taken,  and  it  is  hoped  that  before  long 
an  opportunity  will  occur  of  presenting  some  por- 
tions, at  least,  of  one  or  both  to  the  Crystal  Palace 
audience,  and  thus  effecting  a  revival  hardly  less  m- 
teresting  than  that  of  Mendelssohn's  Keformation 
Symphony.     I  take  the  opportunity  to  mention  that 
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in  the  same  cupboard  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  dis- 
cover the  whole  nine  numbers  of  Schubert's  music  to 
the  drama  of  Rosamunde — of  which  portions  have 
been  already  played  here — in  the  original  part-books, 
lying  as  they  had  probably  lain  since  the  first  repre- 
sentations at  the  Theater  an  der  Wien,  1823. 

The  original  MS.  of  the  Grand  Symphony,  No. 
9,  in  C  major,  which  is  played  to-day,  is  in  the  libra- 
ry of  the  Musik-Verein,  in  Vienna,  where  I  examin- 
ed it  in  company  with  Mr.  Sullivan.  The  volume 
consists  of  218  pages  of  oblong  quarto.  The  hand- 
writing, like  Schubert's  usual  autograph,  is  perfectly 
neat  and  distinct,  except  where  it  has  been  altered 
by  the  composer.  The  alterations  are  confined  al- 
most entirely  to  the  first  three  movements,  but  in 
these  they  abound.  The  fact  of  their  existence  at  all 
is  remarkable,  because  in  general  Schubert  did  not 
make  alterations.  His  scores  are  usually  very  free 
from  them.  He  appears  to  have  written  under  the 
influence  of  a  kind  of  immediate  inspiration,  without 
rough  sketches  or  any  of  the  other  processes  to  which 
great  musicians  commonly  resort — as  Michael  Ange- 
lo  is  said  to  have  hewn  his  statues  straight  from  the 
marble  ;  and  when  once  written  he  appears,  as  a  rule, 
not  to  have  returned  to  his  work.  Indeed,  the  ra- 
pidity with  which  his  compositions  succeeded  one 
another  was  enough  to  render  this  impossible.  In 
the  opera  of  Fierrabras,  the  1st  act,  consisting  of  304 
large  pages,  fully  scored,  was  written  in  six  days,  be- 
tween the  25th' and  31st  May,  1823;  the  2nd  act, 
300  pages,  in  five  days — between  the  31st  May  and 
the  5th  June.  The  last  movement  of  one  of  his 
quartets,  by  no  means  restricted  in  length,  was  dash- 
ed oflF  in  the  dead  of  a  night  in  three  hours  and  a 
half,  the  hour  and  minute  of  beginning  and  ending 
being  carefully  murked  by  Schubert  himself.  And 
as  each  of  these  compositions  was  no  sooner  com- 
pleted than  his  fiery  genius  hurried  him  on  to  anoth- 
er, it  is  obvious  that  he  could  have  had  no  opportuni- 
ty of  correcting.  The  C  major  Symphony,  however, 
alone  of  all  his  symphonies,  is  an  exception  to  this 
rule.  He  seems  to  have  felt  that  it  was  to  be  his 
last  and  greatest  work,  and  to  have  acted  according- 
ly. Six  years  had  passed  since  he  threw  off  the  two 
beautiful  fragments  in  B  minor  above  referred  to. 
The  interval  was  occupied  by  chamber  music,  ope- 
ras, and  vocal  music  of  all  descriptions  ;  and  now 
that  he  resumed  the  highest  order  of  orchestral  com- 
position, the  end  was  fatally  near.  This  Symphony 
was  almost  literally  the  Song  of  the  Swan.  It  was 
composed  in  March,  and  on  the  19th  November  he 
was  no  longer  alive.  Was  it  some  presentiment  or 
approaching  departure  that  made  him  so  unusually 
careful  to  elaborate  and  correct  his  work  ■?  The 
first  three  movements  are  crowded  with  after-thoughts 
— the  lovely  opening  phrase  for  the  horns,  which 
forms  the  theme  of  the  introduction,  has  been  alter- 
ed ;  so  has  the  subject  of  the  allegro — and  tliat  after 
a  considerable  part  of  the  movement  was  completed, 
so  that  the  correction  has  had  to  be  made  over  and 
over  again.  In  the  andaiite  there  are  many  altera- 
tions of  minor  moment ;  but  the  most  remarkable  of 
all  is  in  the  scherzo  (pp.  173,  "174,  of  the  printed 
score),  where  a  most  original  and  characteristic  effect 
is  produced  by  the  sudden  introduction  of  a  new 
melody,  which  after  being  played  by  the  flute  in  the 
key  of  C  flat,  is  then  repeated  by  the  oboe  and  first 
violin  in  C  natural,  a  change  which  has  an  irresisti- 
ble charm.  The  whole  of  this  passage  (twenty  bars) 
is  absolutely  an  after-thought,  being  crammed  in  be- 
tween the  lines  of  the  music  previously  written.  The 
fiery  ^nn/e  alone  is  free  from  corrections,  the  hand 
of  the  composer  seeming  to  have  hurried  over  it  at 
as  rapid  a  pace  as  that  of  the  glorious  music  itself. 

It  is  impossible  in  the  limits  of  a  concert  pro- 
gramme to  giv.e  any  description  or  criticism  of  the 
entire  work.  Nor  is  it  less  difficult  to  single  out 
any  part  of  so  splendid  a  work  as  this  Symphony  for 
especial  notice,  where  all  parts  are  alike  full  of  beau- 
ty and  greatness.  But  if  the  writer  may  be  allowed 
te  mention  that  which  aflFects  him  most,  he  would 
siiy  that  the  opening  and  the  finale  are,  perhaps 
(though  in  entirely  opposite  ways),  the  most  moving. 
There  is  something  inexpressibly  magical  in  the  soft 
opening  phrase  by  the  horns  alone,  with  the  entrance 
of  the  strings  at  its  close.  In  the  slow  movement 
there  is  a  wonderfully  touching  passage,  where  the 
horn  sounds  faintly  note  after  note,  while  the  rest  of 
the  orchestra  is  all  hushed  and  still,  as  if  an  angel 
had  descended  into  the  room  and  were  gliding  about 
among  the  instruments.  But  splendid  as  are  the 
others,  they  are  all  eclipsed  by  the  finale,  which  is 
one  of  the  most  glorious,  if  not  the  most  glorious 
movement  in  the  whole  realm  of  music.  It  is  one 
burst  of  impetuous  passion  from  beginning  to  end, 
■with  a  rhythm  so  strongly  marked  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  resist  its  influence. 

Nothing  is  said  in  any  of  Schubert's  letters  of  his 
intention  in  this  movement,  or  what  picture  or  image 


(if  any)  he  had  in  his  mind.  But  a  legend  exists  in 
the  possession  of  the  writer,  which,  if  of  somewhat 
doubtful  authenticity  (as  legends  often  are),  may  per- 
haps be  pardoned  as  not  inappropriate  to  the  case. 
According  to  this  legend,  then,  the  finale  represents 
the  story  of  Phaeton  and  the  Horses  of  the  Sun.  It 
opens  with  a  clang  of  the  wood  and  brass  instru- 
and  an  airy  loftiness  well  befitting  an  interview  be- 
tween two  divinities  on  Olympus.  His  request  grant- 
ed, Phaeton  mounts  the  chariot  and  tries  a  canter 
round  with  the  horses.  Then  off  they  go,  the  team 
pulling  hard,  as  horses  of  the  sun  should  pull.  Once 
or  twice  he  manages  to  arrest  their  pace,  but  only  for 
a  time,  and  they  soon  resume  their  furious  career. 
Then  comes  a  passage,  descending  and  diminishing, 
which  conveys  to  perfection  the  feeling  of  the  wester- 
ing sun,  slanting  down  to  the  ocean.  After  this,  the 
second  part  of  the  movement  begins,  and  with  it  be- 
gin Phaeton's  difficulties.  The  day  is  dying,  and 
the  chill  airs  of  evening  begin  to  blow  from  the  sea. 
The  steeds  won't  pull  together,  and  begin  to  plunge 
and  kick.  At  last  off  they  start  together,  the  luck- 
less youth  can  no  longer  control  them,  and  the  move- 
ment ends  with  the  tremendous  plunge  of  team, 
chariot,  and  charioteer,  into  the  waters  of  the  Adri- 
atic.— So  far  the  legend,  which  each  may  accept  or 
reject  at  will.  But  Phaeton  or  no  Phaeton,  all  will 
allow  that  the  finale  is  a  perfect  marvel  of  spirit 
and  impetuosity,  worthy  to  be  the  embodiment  of 
any  story. 


Vocal  Music. 

{Prom  "The  Voice  in  Singing,"  from  the  German  of  Em&u 
Sbiler  ) 

It  is  a  matter  of  complaint  among  all  persons  of 
good  taste,  who  take  an  intelligent  interest  in  art, 
and  especially  in  music,  that  fine  singers  are  becom- 
ing more  and  more  rare,  while  formerly  there  ap- 
pears never  to  have  been  any  lack  of  men  and  wo- 
men eminent  in  this  art.  The  complaint  seems  not 
altogether  without  reason,  when  we  revert  to  that 
rich  summer-time  of  song,  not  yet  lying  very  far  be- 
hind us,  in  the  last  half  of  the  last  century,  and  com- 
pare it  with  the  present.  The  retrospect  shows  us 
plainly  that  the  art  of  singing  has  descended  fi-om 
its  former  high  estate,  and  is  now  in  a  condition  of 
decline.  When  we  consider  what  is  told  ns  in  the 
historical  works  of  Forkel,  Burney,  Kiesewetter, 
Brendel  and  others,  and  compare  it  with  our  present 
poverty  in  good  voices  and  skilful  artists,  we  are 
struck  with  the  multitude  of  fine  voices  then  heard, 
with  their  remarkable  fulness  of  tone,  as  well  as  with 
the  considerable  number  of  singers — male  and  female 
— appc.nring  at  the  same  time. 

*  *  *  It  appears  that  far  greater  demands  were 
made  upon  singers  then  than  now-a-days.  At  least, 
history  celebrates,  together  with  the  great  vocal  flex- 
ibility of  the  earlier  singers,  the  measured  beauty  of 
their  singing,  the  noble  tone,  the  thoroughly  cultiva- 
ted delivery,  by  which  they  showed  themselves  true 
artists,  and  produced  upon  their  hearers^an  eiTeet  al- 
most miraculous 

On  the  other  hand,  how  sad  is  the  condition  of  vo- 
cal music  in  our  time  !  How  few  artistically  culti- 
vated voices  are  there !  And  the  few  that  there  are, 
how  soon  they  are  used  up  and  lost !  Artists  like 
Lind,  and  more  recently  Trebelli,  are  exceptions  to 
be  made. 

Mediocre  talent  is  now  often  sought,  and  reward- 
ed far  beyond  its  desert.  One  is  often  tempted  to 
think  that  the  public  at  large  has  wellnigh  lost  all 
capacity  of  judgment,  when  he  witnesses  the  repre- 
sentation of  one  of  our  operas.  Let  a  singer,  male 
or  female,  only  drawl  the  notes  sentimentally  one 
into  another,  execute  a  tremolo  upon  prolonged  notes, 
introduce  very  often  the  softest  piano  and  just  where 
it  is  entirely  out  of  place,  growl  out  the  lowest  notes 
in' the  roughest  timbre,  and  scream  out  the  high  notes 
lustily,  and  he  or  she  may  reckon  with  certainty  upon 
the  greatest  applause.  In  fact,  we  have  become  so 
easily  pleased  that  even  an  impure  execution  is  suf- 
fered" to  pass  without  comment.  Let  the  personal 
appearance  of  the  singer  only  be  handsome  and  pre- 
possessing, he  need  trouble  himself  little  about  his 
art  in  order  to  win  the  favor  of  the  public.  This  de- 
cline of  the  art  of  singing  is  usually  ascribed  to  the 
want  of  good  voices,  and  this  poverty  of  voices  to 
our  altered  modes  of  living.  To  me  it  .appears  as 
the  natural  consequence  of  the  whole  manner  and 
way  in  which  the  art  of  simring  has  been  hi.storlcally 
developed  since  its  earlier  high  state  of  perfection. 

*  *  «  The  art  of  singing  rose  in  the  course  of  the 
seventeenth  century  to  an  extraordinary  height  of 
cultivation,  and  was  diffused  more  and  more  by 
means  of  the  opera,  then  blooming,  as  we  have  .said, 
into  beauty.  I5ut  in  that  brilliant  spring-time  of  vo- 
cal art,  it  w:is  not  mere  externals,  such  as  beauty  of 
tone,  flexibility,  etc.,  that  were  striven  for,  but.  above 
all,  the  correct  expression  of  the  feeling  intended  in 


the  composition.  This  rendered  necessary  to  the 
singer  the  most  thorough  esthetic  culture,  going 
hand  in  hand  with  the  culture  of  the  vocal  organ. 
For  only  thus  could  he  succeed  in  acting  upon  the 
souls  of  his  hearers,  in  moving  them  and  carrying 
them  along  with  him  in  the  emotions  which  the  mu- 
sic awakened  in  his  own  mind.  The  dramatic  sing- 
er was  now  strongly  tempted  to  neglect  the  externals 
of  his  art  for  the  sesthetic,  purely  inward  conception 
of  the  music.  Certain,  at  least,  it  is  that  to  the  neg- 
lect of  the  training  of  the  voice  (Tonbildung),  and  to 
the  style  of  writing  of  our  modem  composers — a  style 
unsuited  to  the  art  of  singing,  and  looking  only  to  its 
spiritual  element — the  decline  of  this  art  is  in  part  to 
be  traced.  Mannstein  says  that,  with  the  disappear- 
ance of  those  great  singing  masters,  power  and  beau- 
ty have  fallen  more  and  more  into  contempt,  and  at 
the  present  day  it  is  scarcely  known  what  is  meant 
by  them.  True  it  is,  that  a  beautiful  tone  of  voice 
{ Gesangston) ,  which  must  be  considered  the  founda- 
tion and  first  requisition  of  fine  singing,  is  more  and 
more  rare  among  our  singers,  male  and  female,  and 
yet  it  is  just  as  important  in  music  as  perfect  form  in 
the  creations  of  the  sculptor. 

But  the  complete  technical  education  of  the  earlier 
singers  misled  many  of  them  into  various  nnnatural 
artifices,  in  order  to  obtain  notice  and  distinction. 
The  applause  of  the  public  caused  such  trickeries  to 
become  the  fashion  among  artists.  The  multitude, 
accustomed  to  such  effects,  began  to  mistake  them 
for  art.  By  the  gradual  disappearance  of  the  male 
sopranists,  instruction  in  singing  fell  into  the  hands 
of  tenor  singers,  who  usually  cultivated  the  female 
voice  in  accordance  with  their  own  voices,  which 
could  not  be  otherwise  than  injurious  in  the  uncer- 
tainty existing  as  to  the  limits  in  compass  and  the 
difference  between  the  male  and  female  organs  of 
voice.  As,  in  our  days,  people  are  apt  to  imagine 
that  they  know  all  about  it  and  are  ready  to  under- 
take anything,  and  as  teaching  in  singing  is  general- 
ly best  paid,  the  office  has  been  undertaken  by  many 
persons  who  had  not  the  slightest  idea  what  thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  organs  of  singing,  what  com- 
prehensive knowledge  of  all  the  departments  of  mu- 
sic and  what  assthetic  and.general  culture,  the  teach- 
er of  singing  requires.  Very  few  persons  indeed 
clearly  understand  what  is  meant  by  the  education  of 
a  voice,  and  with  what  qualifications  teacher  and  pu- 
pil should  be  satisfied.  The  idea,  for  instance,  is 
very  prevalent  that  every  musician,  whatever  may 
be  the  branch  of  music  to  which  he  is  devoted,  and 
especially  every  singer,  is  qualified  to  give  instruc- 
tion in  singing.  And  therefore  a  dilettantism  with- 
out precedent  has  taken  the  place  of  all  real  artistic 
endeavor.  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  such  is  the 
wide  diflfusion  and  popularity  of  music  beyond  all  the 
other  arts,  that  the  want  of  singers  artistically  educa  - 
ted,  and  consequently  also  of  a  recognized  sound 
method  of  instruction,  becomes  more  and  more  ur- 
gent ;  and  although  we  have  in  these  times  distin- 
guished singei"s,  male  and  female,  as  well  as  skilful 
teachers,  yet  the  number  is  very  small  and  by  no 
means  equal  to  the  demand. 

But  now,  as  every  evil,  as  soon  as  it  is  felt  to  be 
such,  calls  forth  the  means  of  its  removal,  already  in 
various  ways  attempts  are  making  in  the  departroent 
of  the  art  of  singing  to  restore  it  as  perfectly  as  pos- 
sible to  its  former  high  position^  and  if  possible  to  el- 
evate it  to  a  yet  higher  condition.  It  was  natural 
that  the  attempt  should,  first  of  all,  be  made  to  re- 
vive the  old  Italian  method  of  instruction,  and  that, 
by  strict  adherence  in  everything  to  what  has  come 
down  to  us  by  tradition,  we  should  hope  for  deliver- 
ance and  salvation  ;  for  to  the  Italians  mainly  vocal 
music  was  indebted  for  its  chief  glory.  Without 
considering  in  what  a  sadly  superficial  way  music — 
agd  vocal  music  e-specially — is  now  treated  in  Italy, 
many  have  given  in  to  the  erroneous  idea  that  any 
Italian  who  can  sing  anything  must  know  how  to 
educate  a  voice.  Tlius  many  incompetent  Italians 
have  become  popular  teachers  in  other  countries. 

The  old  Italian  method  of  instruction,  to  which 
vocal  music  owed  its  high  condition,  was  purely  em- 
pirical, i,  e.  the  old  singing  masters  taught  only  ac- 
cording to  a  sound  and  just  feeling  for  the  beautiful, 
guided  by  that  faculty  of  acute  observation,  which 
enabled  them  to  distinguish  what  belongs  to  nature. 
Their  pupils  learned  by  imitation,  as  children  learn 
their  mother  tongue,  without  troubling  themselves 
about  rules.  But  after  the  true  and  natural  way  has 
once  been  forsaken,  and  for  so  long  a  period  only 
the  false  and  the  unnatural  has  been  heard  and 
taught,  it  seems  almost  impossible  by  empiricism 
alone  to  restore  the  old  and  proper  method  of  teach- 
ing. With  our  higher  degree  of  culture,  men  and 
things  have  greatly  changed.  Our  feeling  is  no  long- 
er sufficienlly  simple  and  natural  to  distinguish  the 
true  without  the  help  of  scientific  principles. 

But  science  has  already  done  much  to  assist  the 
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formation  of  musical  forms  of  art.  Mathematics  and 
physics  have  established  the  principal  laws  of  sound 
and  the  processes  of  sound,  in  accordance  with  which 
our  musical  instruments  are  now  constructed.  Phil- 
osophical inquirers  have  succeeded  also  in  discover- 
ing the  eternal  and  impregnable  laws  of  Nature  upon 
which  the  mutual  influences  of  melody,  harmony  and 
rhythm  depend,  and  in  thus  giving  to  composition 
fixed  forms  and  laws  which  no  one  ventures  to  ques- 
tion. And  more  recently  Professor  Helmholtz,  in 
his  great  work,  "Die  Lehre  oon  den  Tonempjindimgen," 
has  given  to  music  of  all  kinds  a  scientific  ground 
and  basis.  But  for  the  culture  of  the  human  voice 
in  singing  science  has  as  yet  furnished  only  a  few 
lights.  The  well-known  experiments  of  Johannes 
Miiller  upon  the  larynx  gave  us  all  that  was  known, 
until  very  recently,  respecting  the  functions  of  the 
organ  of  singing.  Many  singing  masters  have  sought 
to  found  their  methods  of  instruction  upon  these  ob- 
servations on  the  larynx,  at  the  same  time  putting 
forth  the  boldest  conjectures  in  regard  to  the  func- 
tions of  the  organ  of  singing  in  -the  living  subject. 
But  they  have  thus  ruined  more  fine  voices  than 
those  teachers  who,  without  reference  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  voice,  only  correct  the  musical  faults  of 
their  pupils,  and  for  the  rest  let  them  sing  as  they 
please. 

This  superficial  treatment  of  science,  and  the  un- 
fortunate results  of  its  application,  have  injured  the 
artof  singing  more  than  benefited  it,  and  created  a 
prejudice  against  all  scientific  investigations  in  this 
quarter  among  the  most  distinguished  artists  and 
teachers,  as  well  as  among  those  who  take  an  intel- 
ligent interest  in  this  department  of  music.  It  is  a 
pretty  common  opinion  that  science  can  do  little  for 
the  improvement  of  music,  and  nothing  for  the  cul- 
ture and  preservation  of  the  voice  in  singing.  And 
tlie  habit  of  regarding  science  and  art  as  opposed  to 
each  other  renders  it  extremely  difficult  to  secure  a 
hearing  for  the  results  of  thorough  scientific  inquiry 
in  this  direction. 

Science  itself  admits  that  it  can  neither  create  ar- 
tistic talent,  nor  supply  the  place  of  it,  but  only  fur- 
nish it  with  aids.  Besides,  with  the  whole  inner  na- 
ture of  music,  no  forms  of  thought  (reflection)  have 
anything  to  do.  It  has  "a  reason  above  reason." 
This  art  transmits  to  ns  in  sound  the  expression  of 
emotions  as  they  rise  in  the  hnman  soul  and  connect 
themselves  one  with  another.  It  is  the  revelation  of 
our  inmost  life  in  its  tenderest  and  finest  processes, 
and  is  therefore  the  most  ideal  of  the  arts.  It  ap- 
peals directly  to  our  consciousness.  As  a  sense  of 
the  divine  dwells  in  every  nation,  in  every  human 
being,  and  is  impelled  to  "form  for  itself  a  religious 
cultus,  so  we  find  among  all  nations  the  need  of  mu- 
sic dwelling  as  deeply  in  human  nature.  The  most 
uncivilized  tribes  celebrate  their  festivals  with  songs 
as  the  expression  of  their  devotion  or  joy,  and  the 
cultivated  nations  of  ancient  times,  like  the  Greeks, 
cherished  music  as  the  ethereal  vehicle  of  their  poe- 
try, and  regarded  it  as  the  chief  aid  in  the  culture  of 
the  soul. 

But  together  with  its  purely  internal  character, 
music  has  yet  another  and  formal  side,  for  if  our  art 
consisted  only  in  the  aisthctic  feeling,  and  in  repre- 
senting this  feeling,  every  person  of  culture,  possess- 
ing the  right  feeling,  would  be  able  to  sing,  just  as 
he  understands  how  to  read  intelligibly. 

Everything  spiritual,  everything  ideal,  as  soon  as 
it  is  to  be  made  present  to  the  perceptions  of  others, 
requires  a  form  which,  in  its  material  as  well  as  in 
its  structure,  may  be  more  or  less  perfect ;  but  it  can 
never  otherwise  than  submit  to  those  eternal  laws  to 
which  all  that  lives,  all  that  comes  within  the  sphere 
of  our  perceptions,  is  suKject.  To  discover  and  es- 
tablish the  natural  laws  which  lie  at  the  basis  of  all 
our  forms  of  art  is  the  office  of  science ;  to  fashion 
and  control  these  forms  and  animate  them  with  a 
soul  is  the  task  of  art.  In  singing,  the  art  consists 
in  tones  beautiful  and  sonorous,  and  filled  for  the 
expression  of  every  variation  of  feeling.  To  set 
forth  the  natural  laws  by  which  these  tones  are  pro- 
duced is  the  business  of  physiology  and  physics. 

Thus  is  there  not  only  an  (Esthelical  side  to  the  art 
of  singing,  but  a  physiological  and  a  physical  side  also, 
without  an  exact  knowledge,  appreciation,  observ- 
ance, and  study  of  which,  what  is  hurtful  cannot  be 
discerned  and  avoided,  and  no  true  culture  of  art, 
and  consequently  no  progress  in  singing,  is  possible. 

In  the  p%s!o%ica;  view  of  vocal  art,  we  have  to 
do  with  the  quality  and  strength  of  the  organ  of  sing- 
mg  m  the  act  of  uttering  sound,  and  under  the  vari- 
ations of  sound  that  take  place  in  certain  tones  (the 
register  being  transcended). 

The  physical  side  comprehends  the  correct  conduct 
and  control  of  the  air  flowing  in  vibrations  of  sound 
fiom  the  lungs  through  the  trachea,  and  the  position 
of  the  different  glands  and  parts  of  the  mouth,  which 
serve  as  a  sounding-board  to  the  voice. 

But  the  cesthetics  of  vocal  art,  and  the  spiritual  in- 


spiration ofthe  form  (of  the  sound),  comprise  the 
whole  domain  of  music  and  poetic  beauty. 

nsical  OTorrespnknte. 

New  York,  Jak.  6. — The  1st  of  Mason  and 
Thomas's  concerts  of  chamber  music  (for  the  present 
season)  took  place  in  Irving  Hall  on  Saturday  even- 
ing, Jan.  4.  The  artists  were  Theo.  Thomas,  1st 
violin  ;  Mosenthal,  2d ;  Matzka,  1st  viola ;  C. 
Eheasa,  2d ;  F.  Bergner,  'cello ;  and  S.  B.  Mills, 
piano.     I  subjoin  the  programme : — 

Quintet,  G  minor,  string Mozart. 

Sonata,  A,  op.  47,  pianoand  violin Beethoven. 

Quartet,  D  minor,  string,  (posthumous) Schubert. 

Certainly  an  attractive  array.  The  Quintet  was  ad- 
mirably played  and  is — it  need  scarcely  be  said — thor- 
oughly beautiful.  I  may  particularize  the  Adagio, 
which  was  played  with  muted  strings  and  produced 
a  fine  efiect.  The  sprightly  Finale  in  G  major  has 
the  genuine,  fresh,  living  Mozartean  inspiration. 

Mr.  Mills  made  his  first  appearance  in  public, 
since  his  return  from  Europe,  in  the  famous  "Kreut- 
zer"  Sonata.  He  was  warmly  greeted,  and  created 
a  favorable  impression  by  his  performance  of  his  por- 
tion of  that  work.  There  seemed  at  times,  however, 
a  little  want  of  clearness  and  crispness  in  certain 
passages  in  the  first  movement,  as  also  (less  notice- 
ably) in  the  Finale.  I  have  heard  this  Sonata  play- 
ed by  Arabella  Goddard  and  Joachim,  and  her  per- 
formance seemed  nigh  perfect. 

Mr.  Thomas  played  superbly.  We  have  gradual- 
ly become  so  accustomed  to  that  gentleman's  pre- 
eminence in  anything  which  he  undertakes,  that  we 
sometimes  overlook  the  fact  that  he  is  one  of  our 
finest  violinists.  His  performance  did  not  compare 
unfavorably  with  that  of  Joachim  in  the  same  Sona- 
ta ;  he  deserves  the  greater  credit  for  acquitting  him- 
self so  well,  because,  just  in  the  middle  of  the  first 
movement,  one  of  his  violin  strings  snapped,  and  an 
interruption  and  delay  of  some  minutes  was  thereby 
occasioned.  Such  an  accident  is  of  course  most  an- 
noying and  provoking  to  an  artist.  Mr.  T.'a  ease 
and  insouciance  of  manner  were  enviable. 

The  Schubert  Quartet  was  given  with  much  elan. 
The  most  interesting  movements  are  the  Andante 
("Song  of  Death")  and  the  Finale  ;  the  latter  is  the 
quaintest,  most  fanciful  and  most  fascinating  thing 
which  one  can  imttgine  ;  it  seems  a  wild  elfin  revel. 
To  describe  the  Andante  is  simply  to  waste  words ; 
it  cannot  be  described.  It  suggests — in  some  mys- 
terious way — Browning's  "Prospice." 

The  audience  was  not  large— there  were,  perhaps, 
two  hundred  people  present — and  the  hall  was  un- 
comfortably chilly.  The  concert  was  exceptionally 
long,  owing  to  Mr.  Thomas's  violin  accident,  and  to 
the  fact  that  the  Soirfe  did  not  commence  until  quar- 
ter after  eight. 

Great  credit  is  due  to  these  faithful  and  untiring 
artists  for  their  earnest  endeavors  to  advance  the 
standard  of  Art  in  our  city.  F. 

New  Yokk,  Jan.  13. — Mr.  Thomas's  3d  Sym- 
phony Soiree  was  given  on  Saturday  evening,  Jan. 
U,  at  Steinway  Hall.  Mr.  Mills  was  the  solo  per- 
former, and  the  programme  was  as  follows  : 

8th  Symphony,  op.  93 Beethoven. 

Lieder  :  **Ich  grolle  nicht,"  and  "Friihlingsna^ht,'" 

Schumann. 
Mme.  Balogh. 
Romance  and  Rondo,  from  Ist  P.  F.  Concerto — Chopin. 
S-  B.  MillK. 

Symphonic  Poem.  "Die  Ideale,"  1st  time Liszt. 

Lieder,  "Lockung"  (Dessauer),  and  "Ungeduld," 

Schubert. 

Presto  Scherzando,  (poathnmous) Mendelssohn. 

S.  B.  Mills. 
Overture  to  "Genoveva."  op.  81 Schumann. 

The  8th  Symphony,  with  its  Haydnish  [?]  Alle- 
gretto and  tumultuous  Finale,  is  peculiarly  attractive, 
and  constitutes  a  marked  contrast  to  the  7tli  of  that 
noble  series  of  symphonic  works  which  have  so  just- 
ly established  the  undying  fame  of  Beethoven.     The 


orchestra  was  particularly  excellent  in  those  rapid 
transitions  ftaui  fortissimo  to  pianissimo,  which  are 
so  characteristic  ofthe  1st  and  4th  movements  ;  the 
little  shimmering,  tremolando  passages  in  the  latter 
were  admirably  done. 

The  Schumann  and  Schubert  Lieder  were  ruined 
by  the  coarse  and  slovenly  manner  in  which  they 
were  sung  by  a  new  aspirant  for  public  favor,  Mme. 
Balogh.  It  was  evident  that  she  had  not  the  slight- 
est csnception  of  the  magnificence  of  passion  which 
fills  and  overflows  the  "Ich  grolle  nicht" ;  further,  she 
sang  flat,  and  the  efi^eet  was  terribly  harassing. 

Liszt'i  so-called  Poem  was  after  the  usual  sort ; 
the  usual  waiting  for  the  appearance  of  an  idea,  the 
usual  agonizing  suspense,  the  usual  rapid  changes  of 
key,  and  the  usual  want  of  form,  aim,  or  purpose. 
It  seemed  as  if  some  member  of  the  orchestra,  whose 
province  it  might  be  to  make  prominent  some  theme 
or  melody,  had  been  unable  to  make  his  appearance, 
and  that  the  "Poem"  had  been  given  without  him  ; 
in  other  words,  Hamlet  with  the  role  of  Hamlet 
omitted. 

Refreshing  and  cheering,  after  this  "ideal"  per- 
formance, came  the  Genoveva  Overture,  which  is  the 
genuine,  prophetic,  future  music.  Something  for 
which  a  thorough  and  loving  appreciation  shall  yet 
come. 

Mr.  Mills  played  the  heavenly  Romance  (from  the 
Chopin  Concerto^  delightfully ;  he  never  showed 
more  delicacy  of  touch  and  tenderness  of  feeling 
than  in  that  exquisitely  romantic  music.  The  Ron- 
do was  given  with  the  crisp,  strong  manipulation 
which  constitutes  one  of  the  marked  features  of  his 
artistic  excellence.  The  Presto  Scherzando  (his 
second  solo) — a  most  attractive  composition  and 
not  strictly  a  concerted  piece — received  a  hearty 
double  encore,  as  it  deserved.  To  this  Mr.  Mills  re- 
sponded, in  the  first  instance,  by  simply  bowing,  and 
in  the  second  upon  the  renewal  of  the  applause,  by 
playing  a  charming  Etude  in  C  sharp  minor  by 
Chopin. 

The  audience  was  large  and  really  appreciative. 
There  seemed  to  be  a  very  general  and  lively  satis- 
faction manifested,  at  the  substitution  of  Mr.  Mills, 
as  soloist,  for  Mr.  De  Meyer, who  had  been  announc- 
ed to  appear  at  this  SoiriSe.  p. 

New  York,  Jan.  10. — On  the  evening  of  the  8th 

inst.,  Mr.  A.  Dessane  began  a  series  of  six   "Grand 

Concerts"  [touj ours  grand]    at   Steinway  Hall,  with 

the  following  programme : 

Andante  and  Allegro.    Offertory  in  G  major,  for  the 

Organ A.  Dessane. 

Mr.  A.  Dessane. 

"Pierre  rEremite" Mambr6. 

Mr.  Colliere, 

Qnartet,  No.  4-    Op    40.    A  minor Carl  Schuherth. 

Messrs.  Leopold  Heynau.  1st  Violin  ;  A.  Zeiss,  2d  Vio- 
lin; Max  Schwartz,  Alto,  and  A.  Dessane,  'cello. 
Grand  Valse  ofthe  new  opera,  -'Mignon''. . ..  A.  Thomas. 

Mme.  E.  DeLussaa. 
Spinnerlied  aus  dem  fliHgeuden  Hollander  und  Wayner 

[von  Wagner  ?]  ubertragen Liszt. 

Mies  Alide  Topp. 
Introduction  and  Variations  sur  un  theme  russe  for  the 

Violin Ferd.  David. 

Mr.  L.  Heynau. 

Quartet  No.  4.  Op.  44,  E  minor F.  Mendelssohn. 

Dho  of  the  Opera.  "Ne  touchez  pas  a  la  Reine.".Boi88elot. 
Mme.  E.  DeLussan  and  Mr.  Colliere. 

Grand  Polonaise  Dc  Concert  in  E  dur Liszt. 

Miss  Alide  Topp. 
Scherzo  in  A  minor  for  the  Organ A.  Dessane. 

The  unique  feature  of  this  enterprise  consists  in 
the  fact  that  at  each  concert  two  string  Quartets  are 
to  bo  performed,  with,  of  course,  the  usual  amount 
of  trash  to  float  them. 

When  we  consider  the  paucity,  even  here  in  New 
York,  of  intelligent  and  cultivated  listeners,  we  hard- 
ly feel  disposed  to  blame  Mr.  Dessane  for  treating 
the  public  to  a  conglomeration  so  anomalous  as  the 
above  list,  in  which  the  beautiful  E  minor  Quartet 
"shines  like  a  rich  jewel  in  an  Ethiop's  ear." 

And  even  this  piece, — so  full  of  aromatic  pain,  so 
bright  with  Mendelssohn's  own  peculiar  charm,  with 
its  wavering  lights  and  shadows  delicately  blended— 
even  this   was   almost  murdered   outright   by   poor 
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playing ;  for  it  was  only  in  the  pnssnge  marked  pres- 
to ar/itato  that  the  violins  and  'cello  manifested  signs 
of  that  artistic  unity  and  oneness  of  design,  which  is 
the  charm  of  quartet  playing. 

The  other  Quartet  is  musician-like  enough  in  its 
construction,  hut  weak  and  spiriilesa  ;  untouched  by 
what  somebody  calls  "the  Promethean  fire  of  ge- 
nius." 

Mr.  Dcssane's  organ  pieces  are  decidedly  Frenchy 
[frothy  shall  wo  say  ?],  but  were  well  played. 

We  refrain  from  any  plea.santry  at  the  expense  of 
ihe  "Flying  nutchman"  and  music  of  the  past;  but 
while  the  spirit  of  fault  finding  is  upon  us,  we  may 
as  well  ask  why  it  is  that  Miss  Topp,  on  every  pos- 
sible occasion,  devotes  her  really  fine  talents  to  the 
thankless  performance  of  Liszt's  rambling  and  inco- 
herent piano-forte  pieces,  which,  whatever  merits 
they  may  bo  said  to  possess,  are  certainly  most  brain- 
,  distracting. 

The  other  solo  performers  were  not  remarkable. 

The  next  concert  is  announced  to  take  place  on 
the  2.'jih  inst.  when  Haydn's  Quartet  in  G  major,  op 
76,  and  Beethoven's  E  flat  major  Quartet,  op.  74, 
will  bo  given.  .  A.  A.  c 

^iDigljf  s  lounial  of  Susk. 

BOSTON.  JAN.  18,  1868. 

Music  in  Boston. 

The  only  musical  events  of  oonsequeiiee  dur- 
irt'T  llie  past  fortnight  have  been  the  revival  of 
two  of  the  old  standard  series  of  Concerts  :  those 
of  the  Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club  and  the  Or- 
chestral Union,  and  a  Symphony  Concert. 

The  Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club,  now 
composed  of  Messrs.  Wm.  Schultze,  Carl 
Meisel,  Thomas  Ryan,  Edward  Heindl  (a 
new  member,  and  most  admirable  flutist,  when 
he  does  not  take  the  second  violaj,  and  Wulf 
FiUES,  have  entered  upon  their  nineteenth  sea- 
son of  classical  Chamber  Concerts,  giving  the 
first  of  the  series  of  four,  at  Chickering's  Hall,  on 
Tuesday  evening,  Jan.  7,  to  a  large,  intelligent 
and  eager  audience.     This  was  the  programme  : 

Quintet  in  D  fliit,  op.  33 Mozurt. 

Sonatii  lor  Piiino  Jind  Violin,  rp.  24 Beethoven. 

Mme    Piz.zotti  itnd  Mr.  Schultze. 

"Oesanu  Scene."  Violin  Concerto,  by Louis  Spohr. 

Transcribed  for  Flute,  by Belcke. 

Edward  Heindl. 

Piano  Solo,  ft.  Song  without  words Mendelssohn. 

b.  Impromtu  in  A  flat Chopin. 

Mme    Pi7,zotti. 
Grand  Quartet,  in  C  sharp,  minor,  op.  131. . .  .Beethoven. 

The  Mozart  piece  is  not  found  among  his 
Quintets  proper,  which  are  five  in  number.  Most 
of  it  sounded  like  a  very  early  work,  simple, 
naive,  rather  antique  in  eut.,but  with  the  charm  of 
the  voung  Mozart  melody  and  clearness;  only  we 
could  not  help  fancying  that  the  Finale  may  have 
been  added  at  a  later  period,  on  account  of  the 
fitful  alternation  of  dramatic,  recitative-like 
phrases  (Andante)  with  the  quick,  bright  Alle- 
gro. Mozart's  biographer  anil  wholesale  admir- 
er, OuIiblchefF,  if  our  memory  is  not  mistaken, 
blames  a  Quintet  of  Beethoven  for  just  the  same 
violation  ot  the  classic  repose  befitting  works  in 
this  fornv ;  what  would  he  say  to  this'?  Afler 
hunting  through  Kochel's  huge  thematic  Cata- 
logue of  Mozart,  we  discover  the  Quintet  in  its 
original  shape  of  a  Diverliinenlo  for  2  violins, 
j!iola,hass  and  2  horns,  composed  in  1  777,  when 
Mozart  was  about  21  years  old.  The  famous  G- 
minor  Quintet,  loveliest  of  the  tribe,  was  written 
ten  years  later.  Who  cut  olT  the  Divertimento's 
horns  and   turned  it   into   a    tame,   respectable 


Quintet  for  strings  alone,  we  do  not  know ;  it 
was  so  published  by  Andr^  of  Offenbach,  as  Op. 
33.  It  was  on  the  whole  well  enjoyed,  but  that 
the  smoothness  of  the  rendering  was  sometimes 
marred  by  high  notes  a  little  harsh  and  not  quite 
true. 

The  well-known  Beethoven  Sonata  Duo  in  F 
suffered  somewhat  from  the  embarrassment  of  th" 
young  pianist,  whose  debut  here  it  was,  who  ac- 
cidentally failed  to  reach  the  hall  in  season,  and 
had  to  play  her  part  in  anything  but  a  cool  and 
Self-possessed  condition.  This  made  her  touch 
seem  stiff  and  heavy,  though  she  gave  evidence 
of  good,  clear,  honest  execution.  There  was  no 
nonsense  about  it;  a  clear,  literal,  careful  render- 
ing; and  though  we  hardly  think  that  Mme. 
Pizzotti  is  yet  prepared  to  shine  among  such 
pianists  as  our  concert  rooms  can  boast,  we  have 
no  doubt  she  will  fill  a  u.seful  sphere  in  some 
large  music-loving  town,  both  as  teacher  and  as 
concert  artist ;  for  she  is  earnest,  modest,  well- 
taught  and  engaging  in  manner  and  appearance- 
The  INIendelssohn  Lied  (the  "Duet")  was  taken 
too  slow  ;  her  best  success  was  with  the  Chopin 
Impromptu. 

Spohr's  "Gesang  Scene,"  often  called  Scena 
Cantante,"  or  the  "Dramatic  Concerto,"  is  a  cap- 
ital violin  piece, — perhaps  the  most  interesting  of 
all  he  wrote  for  that  subtle,  searching  instrument, 
and  in  that  we  have  his  best.  But  the  trouble 
about  a  transcription  of  it  for  the  flute  is.  that 
the  accompanying  instrurnents  (quartet  of  strings 
in  this  case)  are  so  much  more  searching  and 
expressive  than  [the  principal.  A  flute,  how- 
ever well  played,  (and  Mr.  Heindl  did  it 
marvellously  well,  no  waste  of  breath,  no  sense 
of  difficulty  apparent),  must  sound  tame  and  dull 
in  contrast. 

The  great  thing  of  the  evening,  that  "posthu- 
mous" Quartet  of  Beethoven,  was  unspeakably 
interesting  for  earnest  music-lovers  and  students 
to  follow. 

Orciiestkal  Union. ..The  first  Wednesday  Af- 
ternoon Concert  occurred  this  week.  The  day  was 
stormy,  and  the  audience  not  as  large  as  the  music 
deserved,  which  was  indeed  excellent.  The  orches- 
tra, of  about  30  instruments,  the  best,  was  led  by 
Carl  Zerrahn.  The  programme  includi  d  the  fine 
Concert  Overture  in  A  by  Julius  Rietz,  wliich  only 
improves  upon  acquaintance,  and  the  second  Sym- 
phony, in  D,  of  Beethoven,  which  gave  great  delight. 
The  lighter  pieces  were  a  very  pretty  new  Strauss 
Waltz  ("  Fairy  Tales  ")  ;  an  arranged  Duet  from 
"William  Tell,"  "Friihlings  lirwachen"  (Spring's 
awakening),  by  C.  E.  Bachp,  and  "  Reveil  du  Lion" 
{  Winter's  aft'nkening?)  by  Kontsky. 

The  SrMPiiONY  Concert  of  Thursday  gave,  for 
the  first  part,  two  very  dramatic  Overtures,  interest- 
ing for  comparison,  the  Fierabras  by  Schubert,  and 
the  Rui/  Bias  by  Mendelssohn  ;  and  between  the  two 
the  first  Piano  Concerto  of  Beethoven,  in  C,  played 
by  B  J.  Lang.  Part  II  was  filled  hythe  great,  glo- 
rious Schnliert  Symphony  in  C,  about  wliich  we  have 
copied  something  interesting  from  Mr.  Mann's  Ci'y.s- 
tal  Palace  programmes  in  London  ;  only  a  fig  for  the 
Phaeton  story  at  the  end  ! 


"  La  Grand  Duchesse,"  &c,,  &c. 

''  Isit  not  strange  that  when  dealing  with  comic  opera  the 
French  can  never  be  heirtily  funny  without  grazing  against 
gross  impropriety  ?  " — Lond.   Mus.  World. 

**  M.  Offenbach's  last  offspring,  Robinson  Cru.<:oe,  draws  full 
houses,  notwithstanding  the  general  opinion  that  it  oujlit 
not  to  have  been  permitted  to  be  given  at  the  Opira-Comique, 


where  the  greatest  masterpieces  by  Gretry,  Boieldieu,  Ilerold, 
Meyerbeer,  Auber,  &e..  have  been  performed,  and  that  such 
music  Ja  only  pleasant  to  hear  entre  le  cafe  et  le  cigar.^^ — Let- 
ttT  from  Paris. 

"  What  purports  to  be  the  '  Journal  of  Music  '  in  this  city 
has  no  mention  of  the  great  musical  event  of  the  past  week." 
Boston  Evening  Transcript,  Jan.  6. 

So  much  the  worse  for  the  "  great  event  "  (arrival 
of  the  Duchesse)  ! — were  a  fair  inference.  So  much 
the  worse  for  the  Journal  of  Music  !  is  doubtless 
what  the  Ti'anscj'i'/Jf  meant.  •  rhaps  it  will   be  so 

much  the  worse  for  the  Transcript  before  we  g'-t 
through.  Our  smart  tea-table  neighbor,  which  on 
the  whole  we  like-in  spite  of  its  propensity  to  fling 
stones,  has  frequently  indulged  in  little  flings  at  us, 
— meanly  sometimes,  because  altogether  vague  and 
apropos  of  nothing, — and  wo  have  never  thought  it 
worth  the  while  to  notice  them.  This  time,  had  we 
too  been  a  Daily,  with  our  daily  column  of  "  brief 
jottings,"  it  had  been  easy  to  fling  back ;  as  thus  : 
No  mention  ?  Why  1  Because  the  person  who  ap- 
pears to  edit  the  "event,"  with  such  wonderful 
unanimity,  we  might  say  identity,  in  all  the  news- 
papers, is  allowed  no  part  nor  prompting  in  the  edit- 
ing of  the  Journal  of  Music.  Too  close  agreement 
in  so  many  witnesses  is  fatal  to  their  testimony.  Or, 
because  in  the  selection  of  our  topics  we  are  under 
no  obligation  to  consult  the  interests  of  Mr.  Bateman 
or  any  advertising  impresario  ;  we  write  about  what 
interests  us,  and  what  we  think  should  interest  the 
friends  of  Art,  "events"  of  real  consequence  in  an 
artistic,  not  a  business  point  of  view.  Frankly,  our 
first  conviction  after  seeing  the  "  Grand  Duchess  " 
was,  the  less  said  of  it,  the  better,  especially  since  all 
the  papers  had  already  said  too  much.  Such  a 
manifest  attempt  to  write  a  thing  into  notice  and 
forestall  public  opinion,  such  exaggeration  of  all  the 
facts,  as  there  has  been  in  this  case,  we  have  very 
seldom  seen.  A  thing  entirely  trivial  has  had  more 
ado  made  about  it  by  the  Press,  than  if  it  were  one 
of  the  grandest  masterworks  of  Art ;  the  fact  that  it 
has  found  audiences  (and  what  droll  extravaganza 
does  not)  has  been  proclaimed  as  a  grand  triumph, 
the  conquest  af  all  "Boston"  by  a  new  kind  of  a 
musical  genius,  whom  we  are  all  henceforth  to  hng 
to  our  hearts  and  forget  that  there  was  any  genius  or 
melody  in  Mozart  or  Kossini !  Really  good  things 
do  not  conquer  "Boston"  in  this  sudden  wjiy  ;  at  all 
events  .they  do  not  so  command  the  instant  uniform 
allegiance  of  the  Press. 

But  we  will  give  our  reasons  for  not  joining  in  this 
glorification  of  the  Duchess,  with  which  all  the  news- 
papers are  ringing. 

1.  We  deny  that  its  arriv.af  is  a  "great  musical 
event."  Musically,  the  thing  is  of  the  smallest 
worth.  The  music  is  commonplace,  trifljng,  often 
vulgar,  of  a  grade  hardly  above  negro  minstrelsy. 
In  the  cut  of  its  melodies,  in  a  certain  piquant  ac- 
cent it  is  very  Frenchy  for^  a  German,  but  original 
in  any  musically  creative  sense  it  is  not;  there  are 
more  fine  musical  ideas,  more  delicious  inspirations 
in  any  five  minutes  of  "  The  Barber"  than  in  the 
whole  of  it.  It  is  full  of  tunes,  they  say,  that  haunt 
one,  that  are  sure  to  be  whistled  in  all  the  streets, 
and  ground  out  on  the  handorgans.  True,  and  be- 
cause they  are  so  liad  ;  vulgar  and  unmeaning  tunes 
do  haunt  one  like  flies  and  musquitoes  in  the  dog- 
days  ;  would  we  might  escape  them  !  The  great 
favorite  of  the  newspapers,  the  all-conquering  "Sabre 
de  rnon  pere,"  is  positively  flat,  too  flimsy  for.  a  tire- 
bouchon.  These  things  are  of  the  very  essence  of  clap- 
trap;  from  what  but  such  things  did  that  word  origi- 
nate ?  The  instrumentation  is  thin,  poor  and  noisy  ; 
never  was  so  mean  an  "  Overture  "  I  The  whole 
charm  consists  in  the  fact  that  the  music  (like  the 
play)  is  often  funny,  grotesque,  and  always  very  light. 
But  musically  considered,  by  itself,  it  is  of  no  more  . 
account  than  the  strains  of  a  Quadrille  Band,  a  mere 
accompanying    circumstance,   and    claims  attention 
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•while  you  watch  the  play  about  as  much  as  that  does 
while  you  watch  the  dancers  in  a  ball  room.  Stripped 
of  costume  and  stage  show,  who  could  sit  through 
this  music  in  a  concert  ?  Worst  of  all  is,  that  this  is 
utterly  insincere  music  ;  the  music  never  for  a  mo- 
ment forgets  itself  enough  to  have  some  heart  in  it, 
as  Mozart's  always  does  even  in  the  most  comical  sit- 
uations, thereby  idealizing  whatsoever  it  illustrates, 
which  it  is  the  very  nature  and  heavenly  mission  of 
music  to  do.  This  is  music  heartle8s,unbelieving,a3  far 
as  possible  from  naive  in  its  simplicity,  totally  devoid 
of  ideality  or  poetry  ;  it  lends  itself  to  the  purposes 
of  broad  farce  with  the  most  prosaic  indifference, 
having  nothing  on  its  own  account  to  say,  but  mere- 
ly help  the  play  along  and  lift  its  feet  as  in  a  ballet. 

The  cleverness  of  Offenbach  consists  in  the  ready 
knack  he  has  for  reeling  off  light, 'empty  melodies 
to  fit  the  fnnny  nonsense  on  the  stagj,  and  in  contriv- 
ing odd  surprises,  "musical  jokes,"  in  the  voices  and 
the  orchestra,  to  make  it  more  laughable.  Now  and 
then,  to  be  sure,  you  detect  an  allusion  to  other  com- 
posers, burlesque  imitations — more,  however  of  situ- 
ations than  of  music — but  not  nearly  so  many  or  so 
happy  as  the  active  fancies  of  our  newspaper  critics 
would  persuade  us.  Perhaps  the  funniest  instance  of 
the  sort  in  the  score  of  the  Duchesse  is  one  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  third  act,  omitted  in  the  performance 
here.  It  is  a  palpable  allusion  both  to  the  "benedic- 
tion des  poignards"  in  the  Huguenots,  and  to  some 
other  things ;  it  is  where  the  conspirators  suddenly 
change  the  tempo  of  their  dark  vindictive  strain, 
while  iive  grindstones  are  brought  in  and  placed  be- 
fore them  and  they  all  go  to  sharpening  their  swords, 
the  orchestra  touching  an  allissimo  note  at  every 
mention  of  sharp  points. 

That  there  is  anything  like  "musical  wit"  in  the 
work,  we  fail  to  see ;  and  we  do  not  deny  that  there 
can  be  such  a  thing  as  musical  wit ;  we  feel  it  in  Ros- 
sini's "Barber,"  in  many  a  comic  opera,  and  hold  it 
to  be  very  enjoyable  ;  but  here  there  is  nothing  fine 
or  imaginative  enough  to  suggest  wit ;  it  is  but  coarse 
extravaganza. 

But  why  all  this  talk  ?  "Who  ever  heard  before  of 
Offenbach  as  being  counted  among  fine  musical  com- 
posers 1  Surely,  with  musicians,  in  the  musical 
world  as  such,  he  has  no  such  reputation,  and  is 
hardly  mentioned.  The  Opera  Comique  of  Paris, 
the  Opera  Buffa  of  the  Italians,  have  called  out  the 
finest  powers  of  men  of  rarest  musical  genius.  But 
this  thing  is ^o  opera  comique;  as  soou  might  ne- 
gro minstrelsy  invade  the  Opera  Comique  in  Paris, 
as  these  low,  though  in  their  way  laughable  and  clev- 
er buffooneries  of  Offenbach.  Just  now,  to  be  sure, 
for  the  first  time,  he  has  written  something  for  that 
theatre,  his  Robinson  Crusoe,  and  we  see  with  what  a 
general  protest  it  is  received  as  a  prostitution  of  a 
place  which  hitherto  has  borne  a  better  character. 
Perhaps  the  corrupt  air  of  the  Bouffes  is  creeping  up- 
ward in  Paris,  at  the  same  time  that  the  Duchess 
"conquers  Boston." 

2.  But  what  is  this  Bouffes  Parisennes,  whose  ad- 
vent raises  such  a  paean  in  our  newspapers,  and  to 
which  critics  and  reporters  (by  kind  paternal  leave 
of  Mr.  Bateman)  are  so  eager  to  pledge  the  uncon- 
ditional surrender  and  allegiance  of  "Boston  "  ">  Al- 
ways a  name  of  at  least  questionable  respectability, 
what  we  here  should  call  a  very  low  theatre,  the  first 
home  of  the  Offenbach  Muse,  as  well  as  her  later 
haunts,  the  Vari^l^s,  &c.,  has  been  devoted  to  the 
speciality  of  broad  farce  and  burlesque,  which,  even 
without  music,  and  in  spite  of  coarseness,  always 
finds  plenty  of  admirers,  but  which  under  the  float- 
ing, mystifying  gauze  of  gay  and  graceful,  although 
very  common  music,  and  all  the  pretliness  of  stage 
effects,  veils  from  wondering  or  unsuspecting  inno- 
cence those  indecent  allusions,  double  entendres,  baits 
to  low  appetite,  which    are  palpable  enough   to   tlie 


prurient  imaginations  of  those  for  whom  they  are  in- 
tended. In  a  word,  such  theatres  minister  to  the  pe- 
culiar appetite  of  the  most  blas€,  unbelieving,  cor- 
rupt life  of  the  great  over-ripe  City  <■!'  Paris.  It  is 
eminently  Parisian,  bnt  the  element  exists  in  all  great 
cities.  Offenbach  presented  himself  with  just  the  gift 
for  prostituting  music  to  this  vulgar  business  ;  a  gift 
for  writing,  with  a  certain  clever  routine  of  musician- 
ship, a  kind  of  musical  argot  to  go  with  the  rotten 
thing. 

At  any  rate,  the  Bouffes  and  Offenbach  have  ever 
been  the  speciality  of  certain  minor  theatres ;  and 
though  they  have  their  run  all  over  Europe,  we  nev- 
er hear  of  Ihem  in  any  principal  or  royal  opera  houses. 
Thus  in  Berlin,  where  we  were  once  half  amused, 
half  bored  by  the  "Orph^e  aux  Enfers"  it  was  at  the 
little  Friedrich-Wilhelmstadt  theatre,  and  not  at  the 
Royal  Opern-hans,  nor  the  Victoria,  where  such 
things  could  not  possibly  have  gained  admission. 
Quite  as  little  could  they  figure  at  the  Opera  Comique 
in  Paris, — until  now.  Many  have  an  idea  that  the 
Bouffes  are  only  a  lighter,  brighter,  more  extravagant 
and  fanny  sort  of  Comic  opera  ;  but  they  are  not  for 
a  moment  to  be  confounded  with  that ;  they  lack  the 
genius,  lack  the  identity  ef  comic  opera ;  they  are 
coarse,  vulgar  prose  in  their  entire  conception,  both 
of  plot  and  character  and  music;,  they  are  full  of  coarse 
intention,  which  is  tlie  serious  part  of  them,  and  the 
music  simply  floats  it,  (veils  it  too,  fortunately,  for 
modest  eyes,  but  does  nothing  at  all  to  redeem,  ideal- 
ize and  lift  the  base  thing  up. 

The  antecedents  of  the  Grand  Duchess,  therefore, 
are  far  from  eminently  respectable;  And,  strange 
to  say,  the  very  thing  which  night  after  night  in  our 
"Academies  of  Music"  is  most  applauded  in  it,  com- 
pelling the  curtain  to  be  raised  after  it  has  once  char- 
itably fallen  upon  a  spectacle  the  lowest  we  have  ever 
seen  upon  the  stage,  at  least  in  the  impersonation  of 
a  woman,  and  she  a  much  praised  prima  donna,  is 
that  dancing  of  the  infamous  Can-can.  The  very 
word  in  Paris  is  almost  unmentionable  to  ears  polite. 
The  dance  itself,  peculiar  to  low  haunts,  is  legally 
prohibited  and  has  to  look  out  for  the  vigilant  eyes  of 
the  police  ;  indeed,  if  common  report  be  true,  it  is 
associated  with  whatever  there  is  lewd  and  dissolute 
in  the  worst  strata  of  Parisian  life.  We  are  credibly 
informed  that  on  the  last  fete  day  of  Napoleon,  15tli 
of  August,  license  to  perform  the  ZJucAssse  was  asked 
and  refused  by  the  Emperor,  on  the  ground  that  it 
was  not  a  thing  fit  for  his  dear  children  to  be  enter- 
tained with  upon  such  a  day. — No  doubt,  we  have  it 
in  a  much  mitigated  form  here,  but  the  imported  ar- 
ticle is  bad  enough. 

3.  We  must  also  charge  the  newspapers  with  most 
extravagantly  overstating  the  success  and  triumph 
of  this  thing  in  Boston  ;  as  if  "Boston"  had  been  nn- 
conditionally  "conquered,"  because  many  people 
were  delighted  with  the  fun,  and  it  has  much  of  the 
time  drawn  full  houses.  Such  staternents,  too,  as 
that  whoever  goes  once  is  sure  to  go  again  and  again, 
and  find  it  more  and  more  enjoyable,  must  be  taken 
with  a  huge  grain  of  salt.  One  never  would  suspect 
it  from  the  newspapers,  but  in  private  talk  expres- 
sions of  disappointment  and  of  shame  and  indigna- 
tion are  very  current.  Musicians  speak  of  the  worth- 
lessness  of  themusic,  and  rebuke  themselves  for  hav- 
ing had  the  patience  to  sit  through  it  in  the  hope  of 
finding  something  in  it ;  others  wisely  gave  that  up 
and  found  entertainment  in  the  fun  of  the  mere  ac- 
tion,— exquisite  on  the  part  of  the  male  caricatures, 
we  mustadmit.  llundredsof  loi'crs  of  "light  music," 
but  who  want  genius  and  beauty  with  fthe  lightness, 
who  enjoy  the  "Barber,"  the  "Elisir  d'Amore,"  &c., 
more  heartily  than  straining  Trovatores  or  even  heavy 
Huguenots  (and  we  are  of  them),  found  this  thing 
musically  tame  and  humdrum.  Then,  as  to  there 
being  "nothing  offensive  to  the  most  refined  senti- 
ment" in  the  action,  we  could  soon  count  a  score  or 
two  among  the  most  intelligent  of  our  acquaintance, 


persons  by  no  means  prudish,  who,  having  seen  it 
once,  will  never  go  again,  nor  consent  to  have  their 
daughters  witness  it.  No  doubt  many  pure  and  re- 
fined persons  of  all  ages  have  witnessed  it,  have  been 
more  or  less  carried  away  by  it,  and,  not  following 
the  French  libretto  carefully,  have  seen  nothing  to 
shock  their  finer  instincts.  Thank  heaven,  youthful 
innocence  and  modesty  carry  their  own  protector 
with  them  in  that  divine  unconsciousness  which  sees 
not  and  suspects  not  the  sly  arrows  aimed  at  coarser 
audience.— The  proclamation  that  Boston  (all  that 
may  be  fondly  meant  by  that  among  Bostonians),  is 
entirely  carried  away  and  conquered  by  the  Duchess, 
is  to  bo  taken  as  a  trick  of  rhetoric,  one  of  those 
loose  generalizations  which  run  so  glibly  from  re- 
porters'pens,  and  meant  to  serve  for  advertisement 
in  other  markets  on  which  the  Duchess  and  her  Im- 
presario have  set  their  eyes  for  conquest.  Sweet 
morsels  these  for  the  Impresarios  to  roll  under  their 
tongue  ;  their  high-mightinesiies  understand  it  well, 
for  do  they  not  keep  about  their  person  one  wliom 
they  call  their  "manager  of  the  press,"  unless  they 
happen  to  love  the  excitement  of  the  "leetle  game" 
too  well  themselves  1  Summon  the  shade  of  UU- 
mann  and  bid  him  testify  ! 

In  very  shame  for  the  good  name  of  our  city,  that 
it  should  even  seem  to  forget  itself  about  a  thing  so 
shallow,  so  ambiguous  as  thi.i  (/kksi  opera  of  Offen- 
bach, we  have,  much  against  our  will  ami  love  of 
peace  and  ease,  undertaken  an  unpleasant  duty  and 
expressed  what  has  been  wailing  all  around  us  for 
expression,  having  thus  far  found  none  publicly. 
Strange,  that  while  these  things  have  been  pretty 
generally  felt  and  talked  of,  there  has  not  been  one 
word  or  hint  of  it  in  any  of  the  newspapers  !  But 
now  that  the  seal  is  broken,  the  artistic  and  the  mor- 
al value  of  the  opera-bouffe,  as  shown  in  this  speci- 
men, will  at  least  be  an  open  question. 

We  have  said  too  much  for  our  own  taste,  or  per- 
haps for  the  patience  of  our  readers  ;  but  we  must 
still  put  in  a  caveat  against  a  confounding  of  issues. 
It  will  be  said  :  Of  course  you  cannot  relish  our  jolly 
Duchess,  because  you  have  no  pleasure  in  music  that 
is  light  and  sparkling,  no  sense  of  the  humorous  and 
funny,  but  want  always  what  is  staid  and  classical, 
&c.  This  we  have  already  denied,  not  only  in  this 
article,  hut  many  times  in  the  course  of  our  journal- 
izing, while  we  have  been  thought  unjust  to  serious 
Italian  opera,  have  we  owned  our  delight  in  the  Ital- 
ian buffo  and  parlando,  as  a  thing  of  exquisite  genius 
in  its  w.ay. 

Again,  it  will  he  said  :  You  find  nothing  immoral 
in  Don  Giovanni,  why  so  squeamish  then  about  the 
Duchess  ?  The  cases  are  wholly  out  of  relation  to 
each  other.  In  "Don  Giovanni,"  or  "11  dissolute 
punito"  as  Mozart  called  it,  we  have  tlie  most  solemn 
of  tragedy  throughout  the  Jcomedy,  the  awful  sense 
of  the  supernatural  pervades  the  music  ;  the  disso- 
lute person,  the  seducer  figures  in  the  drama,  hut 
baulked  at  every  step  and  haunted  by  the  shadow  of 
the  violated  Law  ;  even  the  first  scene  Is  saved  and 
lifted  into  grandeur  by  Death  stalking  into  the  midst 
of  it  and  by  the  lofty  character  of  Douna  Anna.  If 
the  Don  tempts  Zerlina,  it  is  not  he,  hut  the  poor  vic- 
tim that  claims  our  sympathy,  for  so  the  music  points 
it.  The  music,  which  is  all  earnest,  heartfelt,  sin- 
cere, heavenly,  ideal,  revealing  the  inner  truth  and 
tendencies  of  things.  Interpret  Mozart's  opera  by  the 
music,  and  it  is  a  sublime  moral  tragedy  of  life,  of 
universal  scope,  with  comedy  and  humor  interwoven 
as  in  Shakspeare,  as  in  human  life  itself.  But  in  the 
French  thing,  wliat  there  is  vulgar  or  indecent  is  the 
very  bait  and  argument  held  out  to  win  an  audience  ; 
there  is  no  moral  even  hinted  anywhere,  there  is  no 
difference  made  of  good  or  bad,  all  is  alike  a  joke, 
no  triumph  of  innocence  to  be  anticipated ;  the 
simple  love  of  Fritz  and  Wandu  is  just  as  much 
caricatured  as  the  old  fogies  and  conventionalities  of 
the  court;  while  the  music  as  wo  have  said,  does 
nothing  to  idealize  it. 
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"The  Voice  in  Singing."— The  extract  which 
we  give  upon  another  page  is  a  specimen  of  the  ear- 
nestness, the  soundness,  and  the  admirable  writing 
of  this  little  book,  of  which  we  mean  to  speak  more 
at  length  when  we  have  time.  Meanwhile  we  strong- 
ly recommend  it  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the  art 
of  singing  and  the  true  culture  of  the  voice,  and  give 
our  hearty  Amen  to  the  following  notice  in  the  Phil- 
adelphia Evening  Bulletin  : 

''The  Voice  in  Singing."  Translated  from  the  German  of 
Emma  Seller  by  a  Member  of  the  American  Philosophical  So- 
ciety.   Philadelphia:  J.  B.Lippincott  &  Co.    1868. 

The  hearty  thanks  of  all  who  are  interested  in  the 
advance  of  the  art  of  music  in  tliis  country  are  truly 
due  to  the  translator  of  this  most  valuable  work. 

In  this  book  we  have  the  results  of  the  conscien- 
tious, earnest  study  of  one  who,  deeply  imbued  with 
a  true  love  for  art,  and  realizing  that  art,  to  be  true, 
must  spring  from  natural  causes  (though,  as  we  are 
only  made  aware  of  their  results,  these  causes  are 
seldom  known  to  us),  has  by  the  most  diligent  and 
enthusiastic  investigations  in  physical  and  physiolog- 
ical science,  made  herself  a  thorough  mistress  of  the 
causes  and  effects  in  the  production  of  sound. 

By  carrying  the  investigations  of  Garcia  by  means 
of  the  laryngoscope  far  beyond  what  that  eminent 
teacher  found  possible,  and  after  long  practice  by  an 
unexampled  power  of  the  will  over  the  organs  of  Ihe 
throat,  being  enabled  to  raise  the  epiglottis,  thus  ex- 
posing to  view  the  entire  glottis  while  in  action  in 
the  living  subject,  the  author  has  been  able  to  arrive 
at  results  most  important  to  the  teacher  of  singing 
who  would  not  willingly  do  injustice  to  the  voices  of 
those  intrusted  to  his  care.  We  allude  to  her  inves- 
tigations and  final  adjustment  of  the  different  regis- 
ters of  the  human  voice  ;  for,  to  quote  the  words  of 
E.  du  Bois-Reymond,  Professor  of  Physiology  in  the 
Royal  University  of  Berlin  :  "We  owe  to  her  (Mrs. 
Seller)  a  more  exact  knowledge  of  the  position  of  the 
larynx  and  of  its  parts  in  the  production  of  the  sev- 
eral registers  of  the  human  voice  ;  and  she  appears 
especially  to  have  brought  to  a  final  and  satisfactory 
decision  the  much-vexed  question  respecting  the  for- 
mation of  the  so-called  fistel  tones  (head  tones).  She 
has  been  associated  with  the  best  powers  possessed 
by  Germany  in  the  department  of  the  theory  of  mu- 
sic and  physiological  acoustics,  standing  by  the  side 
of  the  celebrated  physiologist,  Helmboltz,  while  he 
was  eng.iged  in  his  physiological-acoustic  work  upon 
the  generation  of  the  vowels  and  the  nature  of  har- 
mony." 

While  scarcely  feeling  competent  to  notice  this 
book  thoroughly  in  all  its  parts,  we  may  still  express 
our  appreciation  of  its  admirable  arrangement,  and 
when  we  consider  the  months  and  years  of  unwearied 
research  necessary  to  find  the  results,  here  so  clearly, 
concisely  and  forcibly  stated,  we  are  strongly  impress- 
ed with  the  fact  that  no  selfish  motive  has  prompted 
the  study,  but  a  sincere  wish  to  benefit  the  cause  of 
truth  in  science  and  art. 

Having  rapidly  sketched  the  rise,  development  and 
decline  of  the  art  of  singing,  which  forces  us  to  con- 
trast the  present  condition  of  the  singing  voices  with 
the  past,  and  to  be  almost  ready  to  conf^ess  that  the 
art  of  singing  is  a  dead  art,  the  author  soon  con- 
vinces us,  by  her  thoroughly  scientific  investigations 
and  conclusions,  that  though  apparently  dead,  it  can 
be  revived  and  made  to  bloom  with  all  its  former 
beauty,  by  simply  using  instead  of  abusing  those 
natural  laws  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  all  art. 

Mrs.  Seller  proves  herself  to  be  what  is  a  rare  com- 
bination, not  only  the  patient,  scientific  investigator, 
but  the  true  artist.  This  is  fully  shown  in  the  last 
chapter  on  the  aesthetics  of  her  art,  in  which  is  to  be 
found  much  that  is  truly  original  and  beautiful. 

We  commend  the  hook  to  all  who  are  interested  in 
the  art  of  singing — to  the  teacher  who  is  earnest  and 
conscientious  in  his  work  ;  to  the  pupil,  who  seeks  to 
know  the  true  path  ;  to  the  physician,  whose  difficult 
task  it  so  often  is  to  attempt  the  cure  of  throats  in- 
jured by  false  systems  of  singing  ;.  to  the  educated 
man,  who  is  willing  to  admit  that  in  music  there  is 
something  more  profound  tlian  the  mere  clap-trap- 
isms  of  the  charlatan  ;  and  to  all  who  have  a  real  in-. 
terest  in  the  triumph  of  truth  over  error. 

We  congratulate  Philadelphia  that  among  her  cit- 
izens she  is  able  to  number  one  so  highly  gifted  as 
the  author  of  this  most  interesting  work. 

New  Haven,  Conn. — Loomis'  Musical  Journal 
(recently  established  in  the  "City  of  Elms"),  con- 
gratulates its  readers  on  the  artistic  opportunities  of 
the  past  year,  enumerating  : 

First. — The  exhibition  of  paintings  at  the  Yale 
Art  School.     This  collection  of  art   specimens  was 


made  at  great  expense  by  gentlemen  famous  for  taste 
and  appreciative  of  merit  in  this  department.  Many 
people  came  from  a  great  distance  to  examine  it. 
The  receptions  were  attended  by  the  most  brilliant 
audiences,  the  rooms  were  filled  always  with  admir- 
ers, and  the  exhibition  was  such  as  to  claim  the  high- 
est praise  and  be  noted  down  as  an  important  event 
in  this  year's  history. 

Second. — The  Philharmonic  Concerts  were  a  rare 
treat  and  introduced  music  which  was  of  so  high 
character  that  no  one  would  have  credited  the  state- 
ment five  years  ago  that  it  would  have  been  support- 
ed here  at  this  time.  The  programmes  included 
Beethoven's  Symphonies,  No.  5,  in  C  minor,  No.  6 
in  F  Major,  and  No.  7  in  A  Major,  also  the  Over- 
tures to  Der  Freyschutz,  Euryanthe,  "Merry  Wives 
of  Windsor,"  William  Tell,  and  Mahomet,  the  mu- 
sic of  "Midsummer  Nights'  Dream,"  the  Concertos 
of  Mendelssohn  in  G  Minor  and  Beethoven  in  G 
Major,  with  other  selections,  less  classic.  Dr. 
Stoeckel  conducted  the  concerts  with  great  success. 

Third. — The  Mendelssohn  Society  have  given 
duririg  the  year  two  oratorios,  viz  :  Costa's  "Eli," 
and  Mendelssohn's  "St.  Paul."  The  chorus  was  of 
good  size  in  both  concerts,  and  was  assisted  by  the 
best  solo  talent  from  New  York  and  Boston. 

Fourth. — The  Ives'  concerts,  early  in  the  year, 
were  richly  enjoyed.  Miss  Ives  played  very  finely 
the  "ConcertslUck"  by  Weber,  and  a  "Rondeau  Bril- 
lante"  by  A.  Schmitt,  also  Weber's  "Grosse  Polo- 
naise," the  Moonlight  Sonata,  and  a  transcription  of 
"La  Charite"  by  Liszt,  besides  an  original  "Bird 
Waltz,"  a  composition  of  great  merit.  The  pro- 
grammes included  also  the  Overtures  to  Gazza  La- 
dra,  Zampa,  Crown  Diamonds,  Era  Diavolo  and  Stra- 
della. 

Fifth. — The  Chamber  Concerts,  of  which  there 
have  been  six,  have  afforded  a  delightful  variety  of 
classic  parlor  music,  selected  from  the  best  works  of 
Beetlioven,  Mozart  and  Haydn.  Miss  Ives  also 
played  at  these  concerts,  a  Concerto  from  Spohr  and 
Mendelssohn's  "Capriccio"  in  B  Major.'  Vocal  se- 
lections from  Beethoven,  Mozart,  and  Schumann 
were  also  on  the  programmes. 

Sixth. — Organ  concerts,  and  good  ones,  too,  have 
been  given  here  during  the  year,  embracing  some 
fine  selections,  under  the  management  of  genuine 
artists. 

Seventh. — The  Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club,  of 
Boston,  have  given  us  two  concerts  consisting  in  a 
good  part  of  classio  music.  They  were  assisted  by 
Addie  S.  Ryan  as  vocalist. 

Eighth. — We  have  had  also  for  operas,  the  "Bar- 
ber of  Seville"  and  "Trovatore"  both  of  them  ex- 
cellent renderings. 

Ninth. — Miscellaneons  concerts  of  all  descriptions 
have  been  numerous,  and  included  some  of  the  best 
artists  in  the  country.     We  have  had  a  host  of  them. 

Taking  the  year  as  a  whole,  it  has  never  been  ap  ■ 
proached  by  any  year  preceding,  for  the  profusion  of 
musical  entertainments. 


Milwaukee.  Wis. — Here  are  a  couple  of  pro- 
grammes, performed  last  month,  which  show  a  curi- 
ously miscellaneous  direction  in  the  two  principal 
musical  organizations  of  this  city.  The  first  is  that 
of  the  169th  concert  of  the  "Musical  Society:" 

Orerture— ''Les  Huguenots." Meyerbeer. 

t^cene  an'd  Aria  for  Soprano  from  "La  Traviata". .  .Verdi. 
"Bluemlein  am  Haag,"  Song  for  tenor,  with  ace.  for 

'cello  and  piano Abt. 

"Blanche  de  Provence,"  Chorus  for  female  voices,  with 

ace.  of  organ Cherubini. 

War  March  of  the  Priests,  from  "Athalia".  .Mendelssohn, 

"Greeting  to  Spring,"  Male  Chorus,  new Abt.   . 

Fantisia  on  Russian  Airs — For  viola,  with  orch.  ace. 

(Prof  Bach) Poznanski. 

Recitative  and  Aria  from  the  "Barber  of  Seville," — For 

Soprano  \nt\x  orch.  ace , .  .Rossini. 

Jubel  Overture Weber. 

The  next  is  that  of  the  "Philharmonic   Society," 

— "vigorous  and  promising  young  Society  " : 

Overture  from  the  bpera  "Orpheus" Offenbach. 

Hallelujah  Chorus,  from  the  Oratorio  "Messiah. "Handel. 

Air  with  variations Rhode. 

Sung  by  Miss  Annie  Main. 

"Good  Night,"  Quartet  for  male  voices Abt, 

Chorus  from  the  opera  "Ma.sanieUo" Auber. 

Concert  Overture,  "In  the  Highlands" N.  Gade. 

"The  Miller's  Daughter,"  Chorus  for  male  voices. 

Haertel. 

Fantasia  Caprice  for  Violin Vieuxtemps, 

Mr.  Schoenfeld. 

"Through  meadows  green,"  Ballad Haas. 

Miss  Annie  Main. 
Gloria,  Chorus  from  the  Twelfth  Mass Mozart. 

An  Overture  by  Oflienbach  in  a  Philharmonic  con- 
cert I  and  followed  immediately  by  Handel's  Halle- 
lujah Chorus  ! 


Spnal  Botires. 

DESCRIPTIVE  LIST  OF  THE 
Pubiiahed  by  Oliver  Ditaon  &  Co* 


Vocal,  with  Piano  Accompaniment. 

We'd  better  bide  a  wee.  Claribd.  30 

Poet's  love.  "        30 

Nice  parlor  songs. 
Bear  it  like  a  man.     Song.  Sobson.  30 

Good  advice.    As  we  have  '*Hobson'a  choice,"  and 
mitst  bear  it,    it  is  better  to  bear  it  like  a  man ;  and 
the  singing  of  this  wholesome  song  will  aid  in  the 
matter. 
Pretty  song  bird,  sing  again.  S*g  &  Cho.  Williams,  30 
Meet  me  in  the  arlJor.  CClaribel).  M.  Keller.  30 

Speed  away.     Quartette.  Guitar  by  Haydn.  30 

The  last  is  well  known,  and  the  others  are  new  and 
agreeable  eonga. 
There's  a  smile  waiting  for  me  at  home.    Clifton.  30 
Good  night,  little  blossom.     Song.  Keller.  40 

O,  come  to  me  in  my  dreams.  "     C.  W.  Walter.  30 
The  titles  succeed  each  other  very  naturally,  al- 
though the  songs  have  no  connection,  but  are  rery 
pleasant  home  songs. 
Adolphus  Morning  Glory.     Song.      D.  Brakam.  30 
Whether  the  "Morning  Glory"  stove  was  named  for 
this  gentleman,  is  an  open  question.    But  he  is  quite 
a  beau,  and  sings  a  capital  song. 

O  how  the  charm.    (D'ogni  terrena.)  from 

*-Marco  Visconti."  Petrella.  35 

Koma.    Duet  for  tenor  and  contralto  or  baritone. 

Campana.  75 
Italian  songs  of  some  difficulty,  with  English  trans- 
lations. The  subject  of  the  latter  is  peculiarly  im- 
pressive, describing  the  "vast,  vast  city,"  as  reposing 
calmly  "in  the  shadow  of  the  cross,"  or  partially  re- 
vealed by  the  beams  of  the  moon. 


Instrumental. 


Gounod. 


Recueil  de  Morceaux  for  4  hds. 

No.  1.  Minuet.  40 

"  2.  L' Angelas.  25 

Those  who  like  duets  will  eagerly  welcome  these 
new  pieces  of  the  master. 
Potpourri  from  the  "Grand  Dutchess."    In  two 
Nos.  Wells,  ea.  75 

Unusually  good,  they  contain  quite  a  number  of 
well  selected  airs,  are  not  especially  difficult,  and  has 
very  little  extra  and  unnecessary  music  between  the 
airs. 

Three  Sonatinas  hjKdlder.     No.  1.         •  60 

2.  50 

3.  70 

So  good  a  teacher  as  Kiihler  naturally  composea 
with  a  view  to  instruct;  and  these  appear  to  be  fine 
pieces  for  students.    Of  medium  difficulty. 
The  Hydropathen  Waltzes.  GungH.  60 

Bright,  stirring  things,  in  the  author's  well-known 
style. 
Spring  Messenger.     (Friihlingsboten).  Jungman. 
No.  1.    First  green.  40 

"    2.    Hide  in  the  gondola.  40 

*'    3.     Shepherd's  horn.  40 

Three  pieces  showing  evidence  of  Jungman'a  ex- 
quisite taste. 

La  Grande  Duchesse.     Grande  Valse.      Strauss.  60 

Good  dance  music. 
Happy  Dreams.    Polka  Kedowa.  Fernald.  30 

Play  this  the  last  thing  in  the  evening.  It  will  be 
very  appropriate. 

Books. 

Nava's  12  Vocalizzi  di  Perfezionamento.     For 

Mezzo  Soprano.  2.50 

studies  for  "perfecting"  the  voice,  and  are  of  course 
for  advanced  pupils. 


Music  BT  Mail. — Music  is  sent  by  mail,  the  expense  being 
two  cents  for  eveiy  four  ounces,  or  fraction  thereof,  (about 
one  cent  for  an  ordinary  piece  of  musicj.  Persons  at  a 
distance  will  find  the  conveyance  a  saving  of  time  and 
expense  in  obtaining  supplies  Books  can  also  be  sent  at 
double  these  rates. 
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ITolirs  "  Youth  of  Beethoven." 

(From  the  Leipzig  Allgemeiae  Musikalisohe  Zeitung,  trans- 
lated for  this  Journal). 

Beethoven's  Leben,  von  Ludwig  Noiil. 
Erster  Band  :  Die  Jur/end,  1770-92.  (Wien. 
Markgraf,  1864.) 

"When,  in  1859,  the  Life  of  Beethoven  by  A. 
B.Marx  appeared,  many  may  have  hoped  to  see 
their  lone;  cherished  wish  fulfilled,  that  at  last  a 
picture  of  the  Master's  life  was  built  up  on  firm 
foundations,  and  the  correct  points  of  view  af- 
forded of  the  development  of  his  creative  power. 
How  sadly  they  were  deceived,  was  thoroughly 
and  decisively  proved  by  A.  W.  Thayer  in  a 
criticism,*  which  was  given  in  German  in  the 
68th  and  following  pages  of  the  Deutsche  Musik- 
zeitung  for  ISSt^and  which  closes  with  the  re- 
sult, that  Beethoven's  Biography  still  remained 
to  be  written.  The  hopes,  thus  demolished, 
however,  may  have  been  immediately  revived  by 
the  fact,  that  the  minute  knowledge  of  facts  and 
circumstances  relating  to  Beethoven,  evidently 
resting  upon  his  own  researches,  which  Thayer 
exhibited,  pointing  him  out  as  having  a  special 
vocation  for  the  task  ;  and  indeed  it  soon  came 
out,  that  he  was  actually  engaged  in  the  work. 
But  it  was  already  known  that  a  Life  of  Beetho- 
yen  was  to  be  expected  from  the  pen  of  Herr 
Otto  Jahn  ;  his  preface  to  the  "Mozart"  hints 
this,  and  divers  articles  (upon  Fidelia,  the  com- 
plete edition  of  Beethoven's  works,  &c.)  have  ap- 
peared since  as  avant  couriers,  so  to  speak,  of  the 
work. 

Thus,  then,  whatever  was  necessary  for  the 
memory  and  the  due  estimation  of  Beethoven 
was  perfectly  provided  for,  and  the  only  question 
now  was  when  the  completed  works  would  lie 
before  the  public.  Suddenly  the  musical  jour- 
nals announce  that  Herr  Ludwig  Nohl  is  busy 
with  the  labors  preparatory  to  a  Life  of  Beetho- 
ven, and  no  long  time  passes,  before  the  first 
part  of  the  work,  under  the  sp  ,cial  title  "Beetho- 
ven's youth,"  nicely  printed,  lies  before  us.  Herr 
Nohl  has  given  the  musical  public  knowledge  of 
his  existence  through  various  writings  prepared 
during  the  last  few  years.  In  quick  succession 
have  appeared:— in  1860,  "Mozart,  a  contribu- 
tion to  musical  Esthetics";  1861,  "The  Soul 
(Geisl)  of  the  Musical  Art;"  1862,  "The  Magic 
Flute  ;"  1863,  "Mozart ;"  this  last,  a  Biography, 
is  reviewed  in  No.  17  of  the  last  volume  of  this 
Zeitung.j  Whoever  has  looked  through  these 
works  or  had  patience  to  read  them,  to  him  Nohl's 

•  The  article  here  referred  to,  when  it  appeared  in  the  At- 
lantic Monthly,  caused  great  dissatisfaction  with  its  author 
among  the  admirers  of  Marx.  Its  effect  upon  being  published 
In&ermany  was  such,  that  Marx  rewrote  his  work  through- 
out, and  the  present  Translator  has  been  told  by  a  German 
bookseller,  that,  upon  the  appearance  of  the  second  edition, 
notice  waj  given  that  owners  of  the  first  could  have  the  priTi- 
lege  of  exchange  gratis. 

t  The  reviewer  proves  conclusively  the  result  to  which  he 
comes,  viz.:  "Herr  Nohl  has  contented  himself  simply  with, 
in  part,  copying  out  the  work  of  Jahn,  and.  In  part,  epitomiz- 
ing it. "  NohPs  book  is  in  fact  a  most  brazen  plagiarism  in  all 
Its  facts,  while  its  attempts  at  criticism  seem  to  be  intended  as 
burlesques  of  Oulibichef,  Lenz,  &o.,  such  utter  nonsense  are 
they. 


vocation  to  become  the  Biographer  of  Beethoven 
must  seem,  for  a  two-fold  reason,  in  the  highest 
degree  doubtful. 

-First,  the  absolute  dependence  upon  other 
writers  in  the  historic  parts  of  his  productions, 
especially  the  Mozart,  to  which  he  yields  himself, 
and  his  frequent  citations  of  long  passages  of 
their  works,  particularly  out  of  Jahn's  Blozart, 
leave  it  in  doubt  whether  he  has  any  concep- 
tion of  the  obligations  and  dignity  of  scientific  in- 
vestigation. And  then,  the  views,  which  he  has 
hitherto  promulgated  in  relation  to  Beethoven, 
hardly  allow  any  unprejudiced  estimation  of  the 
Master  to  be  expected  from  his  pen.  We  let 
pass  in  general  here  the  turgid  and  bombastic 
phrase-making  of  Nohl's  Eesthetics,  which  nowhere 
holds  to  any  given  technical  principles,  but  re- 
fers every  phenomenon  at  once  to  the  "history  of 
the  human  soul  ;"  but  the  manner  in  which  it 
has  shown  itself  in  relation  to  Beethoven  is,  for 
our  present  object,  worth  recalling  to  mind. 

Thus,  then,  we  read  in  his  first  publicatibn,  p. 
46  :  "But  just  this  superabundant  affluence  of 
thought  (in  Beethoven's  Sonatas),  especially  in 
the  Adagios,  far  too  often  hinders  their  transpa- 
rency and  free  movement — a  certain  wooden  ef- 
fect (!)  is  not  avoided, — a  clear  statement  of  the 
musical  idea  is  not  attained."  On  page  50  [of 
the  same  first  publication]  Mozart's  and  Beetho- 
ven's natures  are  compared  ;  the  former  had  life- 
warm  blood  in  his  veins,  the  other — iclior,  like 
Homer's  God.s.  Hence,  p.  53,  Fidelia,  compared 
with  Mozart's  operas,  comes  ofi  badly  ;  the  forms 
have  not  gained  independence  of  the  orchestra; 
the  music  does  not  necessarily  belong  to  the  situ- 
ation ;  and  where  it  "does  go  with  the  action,  it 
has  a  wooden  tone — something  empty" — not  in- 
timately adapted  to  the  words.  Compared  with 
Belmont  and  Constanza,*  Fidelio  and  Florestan 
seem  "to  have  at  best  fish  blood  (ichor  ?)  in  their 
veins."  With  all  this  there  is  no  want  of  fantas- 
tic exclamations  upon  Beethoven's  greatness, 
which,  however,  is  for  the  most  part  sought  out- 
side the  sphere  of  music. 

In  his  second  publication  the  strong  contradic- 
tions retire  somewhat  into  the  background.  On 
p.  154  it  is  said,  though,  that  Beethoven's  imper- 
fect instruction  in  counterpoint  is  to  be  remarked 
in  many  a  later  work  of  his  (also  by  Herr  Nohl?); 
and,  p.  209,  all  sorts  of  faults  are  found  in  the 
great  Mass  [the  Missa  Solemnis}  ;  that  the  au- 
thor has  changed  his  main  opinions,  however,  it 
nowhere  appears. 

But  whoever,  in  consequence  of  all  this,  might 
naturally  expect  in  Nohl's  Beethoven  to  find  a 
view  of  his  character,  a  la  Oulibichef,  let  him 
open  the  book  without  anxiety.  Beethoven  has 
in  the  meantime  become  the  type  of  the  German 
folk  ;  he  is  the  representative  of  the  grand,  com- 
pelling ideas  of  his  time  ;  to  the  edifice  raised  by 
his  predecessors,  he  has  added  the  tower,  neces- 
sary to  its  perfection  ;t  "Beethoven  was  to  be  the 
first  who  should  bring  this  art  into  the  sphere  of 

*  In  Mozart's  opera,  "Die  TLntfuhruns  aus  dem  Serail.'^ 
t  A  plagiarism  from  Reichardt. 


tTie  highest  human  intellectual  achievements"  (p. 
288).  "Beethoven's  genius  alone  had  power  so  to 
carry  out  the  great  work  of  Mozart,  viz.,  the  de- 
velopment in  tones  of  the  depth  of  human  feel- 
ing— that  not  only  music  but  humanity  was  a 
gainer,"J  (p.  235).  These  vague  and  hyperbolical 
utterances  may  doubtless  awaken  doubt,  whether 
the  conversion  of  Nohl  is  real  spiritual  pro- 
gress ;  wo  have  therefore  to  examine,  whether 
in  his  work  as  a  whole,  it  has  produced  good 
fruit. 

The  preface  instructs  us  as  to  the  object  of  the 
work ;  in  contradistinction  to  his  Mozart,  Nohl 
has  now  to  seek  for  himself,  in  the  main,  his  ma- 
terials, and  to  lay  his  own  foundations.  The 
fact  that  this  had  not  previously  been  adequate- 
ly done,  leads  him  into  a  critical  enumeration  of 
previous  works  upon  Beethoven.  While  speak- 
ing of  the  printed  Biographies,  he  mentions  also 
the  "Fischotf  manuscript"  as  he  calls  a  collection, 
now  in  Berlin,  of  written  notices  upon  Beetho- 
ven, exceedingly  various  in  character,  which  af- 
ter his  death  was  made  by  friends,  preparatory 
to  a  biography.  One  would  naturally  think  that 
this  would  fall  under  the  head  of  original  sources. 
On  the  other  hand,  Nohl  does  great  wrong  in 
omitting  here  a  work,  which  for  him,  as  he  after- 
wards says — and  in  a  far  higher  degree  than  he 
says — has  been  of  important  service  to  him 
throughout.  It  is  an  article  upon  Beethoven's 
youth  in  the  Brussels  "Revue  Britianique,"  Vol.  4, 
1861,  pt.  1,  of  which  Nohl  says,  in  a  note  (p. 
364),  it  is  written  not  without  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  and,  a  few  errors  excepted*,  throughout 
trustworthy.  The  article  is,  however,  but  a 
translation  of  one  originally  written  in  English 
for  the  Boston  Atlantic  MontJdy  (1858,  No.  7,  p. 
847  et  seq.),  and  its  author  no  other  than  A.  W. 
Thayer.  Whatever  is  given  on  the  basis  of  this 
article,  clearly  gains,  on  this  account,  in  value- 
not,  to  be  sure,  to  Nohl's  credit — who,  since  he 
expresses  the  hope,  that  his  book  will  be  for  the 
history  of  music,  and  not  alone  for  that,  of  "im- 
portance as  an  ariginal  authority,"  is  bound  first 
of  all  to  examine  and  give  his  own  authorities 
conscientiouslj'. 

The  work  is  intended  to  be  in  four  volumes; 
three  of  them  Biography,one  for  the  consideration 
of  Beethoven's  compositions.  These  proportions, 
as  well  as  the  entire  principle  of  separating  the 

t  That  Herr  Nohl  cuts  such  capers  without  any  particular 
scruples,  he  baa  shown,  among  various  instances,  in  a  recent 
article  in  the  Augsburg  AUgemeine  Zeitung,  wherein  he  pleads 
for  Richard  Wagner  as  director  of  the  Munich  Conservatory, 
on  the  ground,  that  "the  hopes  of  progress  of  the  sntire  Ger- 
man nation  are  bound  up  in  him."  =ftlt= 

*  Thayer's  article  was  written  at  a  time  when  he  had  but 
the  previously  written  biographical  sketches  and  same  valua- 
ble newspaper  notices,  disinterred  by  him,  for  authorities. 
What  a  flood  of  light  has  been  thrown  upon  the  whole  sub- 
ject of  Beethoven's  early  history,  and  what  a  multitude  of 
errors  in  those  authorities,  and  consequently  in  his  Atlantic 
article  he  has  been  enabled  to  correct,  by  the  results  of  his 
subsequent  researches,  especially  in  the  archives  at  DUssel- 
dorf,  his  "Beethoven,"  Vol.  I,  amply  shows.  Hence  it  is 
strange  that,  in  the  work  of  the  German  Nohl,  written  some 
five  years  later,  one  seeks  in  vain  for  a  correction  of  any  im* 
portant  one  of  all  those  errors. 
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master's  creations,  the  grand  events  of  bis  life, 
from  the  life  itself,  must  arouse  the  strongest 
doubts  whether  the  author  really  comprehends 
his  task. 

The  first  vol  ume,  now  Ivinp;  before  us,  con- 
tains Beethoven's  youth — from  17 70  to  1792,  and 
that,  too,  divided  into  three  periods,  of  which 
Herr  Nohl  treats  in  the  same  number  of  books 
The  first  book  has  a  sub-title,  '-Dreams."  If  those 
whicli  follow — "Dawn"  [^Ddmmerung]  and 
"Awaking" — did  not  stand  in  connection  with 
this  first,  there  would  be  temptation  to  believe 
that  the  author  is  referring  to  his  own  dreams. 

Much-promising  and  emphatic  begin.s  the  first 
chapter,  entitled  "Lower  Rhineland,"  thus : — 

"In  the  not  great  number  of  men,  in  whom 
that  which  is  peculiar  to  the  German  character 
[l-Fesen]  has  impressed  itself  in  all  its  significance, 
and  who  just  on  this  account  have  come  to  be 
■world-historical  personages,  belongs  pre-eminent- 
ly also  Ludwig  van  Beethoven." 

And  now,  in  a  long  dissertation,  the  nature  of 
the  German  intellect  \^Geist]  and  its  influence 
upon  the  history  of  humanity,  is  placed  before 
us ;  the  Germans,  in  contradistinction  to  the  an- 
cient peoples.had  "considered  the  world  more  es- 
pecially from  an  intellectual  point  of  view."  had 
"striven  to  spiritualize  the  earthly." 

The  virtues  as  well  as  the  vices  of  the  Ger- 
man native  character  are  referred  back  to  this 
primal  cause,  viz.,  ideal  conceptions  of  the  world, 
and  the  contradictions  which  naturally  follow 
thereupon,  and  at  once  applied  to  Beethoven,  of 
whom  until  now  not  a  word  has  been  heard. 
Self-consciousness,pride,  choleric  fire,  contentious- 
ness \_RauJlusl'\  (in  Beethoven's  case,  dogmatism 
in  disputing),  vagabondism  [Ahenteuerei]  (in  B.'s 
case,  the  fondness  for  changing  his  lodgings  and 
for  going  his  own  ways  !),  love  of  strong  drink — 
every  German  characteristic — all,  combined  with 
the  beautiful  and  noble  phases  of  the  German  na- 
ture, are  found  in  Beethoven. 

Should  any  one  question  the  right  of  Herr 
Nohl  to  employ  such  high-sounding,all-embracing 
forms  of  speech — let  him  not  be  disturbed.  Vis- 
cher,  also  cited  by  Nohl,  must,  in  the  second  part 
of  his  ".SCsthetics,"  take  all  the  responsibility. 
But  what  perversity  is  this— to  begin  Beetho- 
ven's biography  with  Ctesar  and  Tacitus  and 
trace  back  the  composer  of  the  Eroica  to  the 
idea  of  Germanism ! 

The  picture  of  German  character  becomes,  p. 
11,  special  and  is  applied  to  Beethoven's  native 
country,  that  of  the  Lower  Rhine.  Now  follow 
the  commonly  received,  but  m  fact  very  doubt- 
ful, distinctions  between  North  and  South  Ger- 
many, according  to  which  the  intellectual,  ear- 
nest element,  combined  with  a  certain  slowness, 
are  characteristic  of  the  former, — but  certainly  not 
of  the  people  of  the  Rhine.  But,  according  to 
Nohl,  and  in  contradistinction  to  the  Westpha- 
lians,  "those  clod-like,  inactive  friends  of  ham  and 
pumpernickel,"  as  he— himself  a  Westphalian 
and  therefore  an  unprejudiced  judge — calls  them 
on  p.  16,  these  Rhinelanders  have  the  capacity 
to  give  to  life  form  and  artistic  expression.  Here 
he  pictures  the  gay  temperament  of  this  people, 
their  festivals  and  dances,  their  tables  d'hote, 
their  wine.*      The  Rhenish  appetite   is  a  fully 

♦  Fqr  example  ;  '  Let  the  Romfins  call  it  unripe,  thia  wine : 
tlje  heat,  which  ripens  it.  is  great  enough,  to  produce  that 
etbcrial  ojl,  which  glFes  it  fragrance  and  poesy,  and  yet  not 
80  great  as,  pn  the  ofhef ,  to  overcook  just  this  finest  quality. 
Eouquet  alone  makes  awine  noble,"  &c.,  &c.,  p.  19.  "Altt* 


marked  characteristic  of  Beethoven  (p.  355)   he 
is  altogether  an  ideal  of  the  race  (p.  21). 

Upon  this  geographic-ethnographic  basis  for  a 
view  of  Beethoven's  character  follows  the  histor- 
ic ;  a  second  chapter,  headed  "Ancien  regime" 
displays  the  political  and  social  condition  at  the 
close  of  the  last  century.  Here,  too,  Nohl  as- 
sumes the  air  of  the  profound  historian  and  poli- 
tician, treats  of  the  grand  object  and  duties  of  a 
State,  "this  universal  schoolhouse  of  humanity" 
(p.  29),  "which  has  not,  like  a  night-patrol,  mere- 
ly to  protect  the  citizen  in  his  material  existence" 
(p.  22),  but  to  promote  his  higher  development; 
he  points  in  a  few  words  to  the  revolutions  of 
States  in  tha  progress  of  history,  emphasizes  the 
importance  of  the  Reformation,  and  then  dwells 
more  fully  upon  sovereignty  in  the  time  of  Louis 
XIV.  and  during  the  last  century.  He  bemoans 
the  narrowness  of  view  of  the  people  of  that  era, 
and  the  consequent  decay  of  good  morals;  but, 
"to  comfort  those  who  make  themselves  familiar 
with  history,"  he  lays  stress  upon  the  point,  that 
in  such  times  the  intellect  seeks  activity  in  other 
directions.  Bach,  Handel,  Lessing,  represent 
this  intellectual  struggle  ;  Art  flourished,  an  ideal 
tendency  made  itself  felt  in  opinion  and  action, 
Goethe  and  Mozart  appeared.  The  French  En- 
cyclopaedists aid  in  explaining  the  mental  revo- 
lution ;  as  the  first  of  political  acts  of  the  centu- 
ry appears  the  Declaration  of  Independence  of 
the  American  colonies,  at  a  time  when  "the  ma- 
jority of  Teutonic  fogies  {^PhiUsler']  were  busy 
casting  their  theological  skins,"  (p.  39),  and  thus 
a  picture  of  mighty  intellectual  and  political 
wrestling  stands  displayed,  which  is  to  give  us  a 
basis  for  the  comprehension  of  Beethoven,  "the 
grandest  progressive  man  of  that  century,"  (p. 
43). 

The  dumfounded  reader  asks  for  object  and 
aim  in  these  reflections  in  a  biography  of  Beetho- 
ven ;  he  is  still  more  astonished,  when  he  learns, 
that  the  fountain  whence,  here  and  elsewhere, 
Herr  Nohl  has  drawn  his  historic  and  political 
radicalism,  is  no  other  than  Johann  Seherr's 
"Blucher  und  seine  Zeil"  [Blucher  and  his  Times]. 
The  industry  of  Scherr  may  deserve  credit — his 
tendency  and  coloring  find  admirers,  as  this  case 
shows, — but  nothing  can  mark  more  strongly 
Nohl's  utter  want  of  judgment  and  taste,  than 
his  taking  a  work  of  this  character  as  a  basis  for 
the  biography  of  an  artist.  Naturally,  he  is  sat- 
isfied with  this  one  vade  mecum ;  and  to  avail 
himself  of  other  not  unknown  representations  by 
Hausser,  Perthes,  &c.,  or  of  independent  research- 
es of  his  own — this  never  occurs  to  him. 

By  degrees,  however,  Herr  Nohl  must  draw 
nearer  to  the  real  task  before  Lim.  The  thought 
that  great  artists  for  the  most  part  have  had  their 
birth  in  ancient  seats  of  culture  (Bach,  Haydn  (V), 
Lessing,  Schiller  (?),  brings  him  (p.  46)  to'Bonn 
as  such  (?).  Here,  then,  he  first  goes  back  to 
old  Roman  times,  next  notices  the  elevation  of 
Bonn  lo  the  position  of  Capital  of  the  Electorate, 
describes  the  spirit  which  here  developed  itself, 
and  condemns  in  strong  expressions  the  dissolute- 
ness of  the  Electors  Joseph  Clemens  and  Clem- 
ens August,  word  for  word  after  Scherr.  At 
last  he  comes  to  Ma.\imilian  Frederick  (1761— 
1784)  and  his  minister  Belderbusoh,  for  whose 
history  the  Rheinische  Andquarius,  III.  7,  p.  526 
et  seq.,  is  a  rich  source,  which  he  also  uses  where 
he  says  nothing  about  it.  For  instance,  when  he 
prints,  p.  56,  the  passage  from  the  English  trav- 


eller, Swinburn,  and  the  funeral  discourse  of 
Peter  Anth,  p.  52,  he  might  well  have  told  us, 
that  he  had  taken  both  from  the  Rheinische  An- 
tiquariiis. 

Now  it  was  Max  Friedrich  who  first  discover- 
ed and  promoted  the  budding  talents  of  Beetho- 
ven ;  that  brings  the  author,  p.  58,  to  the  Elec- 
tor's interest  in  his  music  and  theatre.  And  here 
he  has  really  made  an  approach  to  some  work  of 
his  own,  and  has  brought  togelher  out  of  the 
Gotha  Theater  Calendar,  the  Electoral  Court 
Calendar,  Forkel's  Musical  Almanac,  the  rnports 
by  Neefe  in  Cramer's  Magazine,  and  other  simi- 
lar sources,  notices  of  the  members  of  the  theat- 
rical company  and  the  orchestra,  which,  though 
not  complete,  nor  even  digested  into  a  clear  pic- 
ture, had  not  been  previously  collected  thus,  and 
contain  some  useful  information.  Beethoven's 
father  and  grandfather  are  here  first  named,  as 
well  as  his  first  teachers.* 

After  this  long  introduction,  "which  rather  re- 
sembles a  journey  in  a  post  coach  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, than  a  modern  railroad  tour"  (p.  69),  Nohl 
will  explain  to  us  the  effect  of  all  these  relations 
and  circumstances  upon  the  development  of  Beet- 
hoven. And  so  begins,  p.  70,  the  story  of  Beet- 
hoven's birth  and  youth  ;  we  remark  in  the  out- 
set, that  Nohl  for  all  his  facts  is  dependent  upon 
Wegeler'sf  ^'Notizen"  and  still  more  upon  the  ar- 
ticle by  Thayer,  mentioned  above,  and  often 
adopts  word  for  word  their  statements,  without 
giving  credit ;  we  could  name  many  passages  of 
the  kind  did  space  allow.  What  is  really  his 
own,  is  almost  exclusively  the  long  sesthetic  re- 
flections and  fantasies,  the  nature  of  which  is 
well  enough  known  from  his  former  writings.  Af- 
ter repeating  the  well  known  facts  in  relation  to 
the  family  and  to  the  childhood  of  Beethoven, 
with  the  necessary  embellishments,!  Herr  Nohl 
comes  to  his  teacher,  Neefe,  and,  with  right, 
thinks  it  proper  to  give  us  an  account  of  the 
man.  Although  he  had  most  excellent  materi- 
als for  this  in  Neefe's  autobiography  {Allg.  Mus. 
Zeitung,  I.  p.  241,  et  seq),  he  has  not  succeeded 
in  giving  a  clear  picture  of  him  as  a  man  and  an 
artist ;  the  manner,  in  which  ho  speaks  of  Neefe's 
style  in  composition,  leaves  it  doubtful  whether 
he  has  really  made  himself  acquainted  with  the 
works,  which  he  mentions  as  still  in  existence. 
Without  any  suflScIent  reason,  he  disputes  Wena- 
ler's  statement,  that  Neefe  had  little  influence 
upon  Beethoven,  and  that  the  latter  had  often 
complained  of  the  former's  too  severe  criticism; 
but  he  here  gives  the  rein  to  his  fancy  and  talks 

*  Thayer's  introduction  to  his  Beethoven  is  a  chronological, 
minute  and  (to  the  American  and  English  reader)  tedious  his- 
tory of  the  music  and  theatrical  establishment  of  the  Electors 
at  Bonn,  beginningat  the  conimenrement  of  the  last  century 
and  continued  to  the  year  17S4.  lie  uses  the  above  named 
authorities  but  draws  his  materials  for  the  most  part  from 
„the  original  documents  in  the  Diisseldorf  Archives.  Besides 
the  notices  of,  and  documents  relating  to  the  Beethovens, 
which  this  introduction  contains,  it  has  a  special  claim  upon 
the  attention  of  the  reader,  as  being  the  only  work  from  which 
can  be  obtained  an  adequ.ate  idea  of  the  constitution  and  reg- 
ulations of  the  many  similar  establishments  in  Germany, 
which  were  real,  and,  down  to  this  century,  the  only  conser- 
vatories of  music.  The  whole  is  however  kept  separate  from 
the  Biography,'and  can  be  omitted  by  the  reader, 

t  Thus  Wegeler  mentions  three  brothers  of  Beethoven,  and 
Nohl,  of  course,  no  more;  while  Thayer  adds  two  sisters  and  a 
brother  to  the  family,  with  names  and  dates  of  birth  and 
death,  all  found  by  him  in  the  records  at  Bonn, 

}  Of  the  grandfather  Ludwig  van  Beethoven,  of  whom  very 
little  is  known  [this  was  written  before  the  publication  of 
Thayer's  book],  it  is  stated,  p,  74,  that  he  had  "proved,  while 
still  a  boy,  that  success  in  life  is  founded  only  upon  indepen- 
dent action," — that  is,  he  had  run  away  from  home,  =*t*t 
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DwiQHT,  as  copied  by  Thayer, 
p.  851,  All.  Monthly. 
"These  Sonatas,  for  a  boy'a 
work,  are  indeed  remarkable. 
They  are  bona  fide  composi- 
tions.   There  is  no  Tagueness 

about  them He  has  ideas 

positive  and  well  pronounced, 
and  he  proceeds  to  develope 
them  in  a  manner  at  once 
spontaneous  and  logical.  Veri- 
ly, the  boy  possessed  the  Tital 
secret  of  the  Sonata  form  ;  he 
had  Eiezed  its  organic  prin- 
ciple." 


much  of  Neefe's  supposed  mode  of  instruction — 
as  he  is  always  extremely  ready  to  supply  the 
want  of  facts  by  improbable  assumptions. 

In  this  connection,  Beethoven's  first  works,  the 
three  pianoforte  Sonatas,  which  appeared  in  1 783, 
dedicated  to  the  Elector,  come  under  notice,  and 
upon  these  Herr  Nohl  reads  us  a  short  discourse. 
In  the  same  connection  Thayer  had  introduced 
(in  the  Atlatitic  Article)  Dwight's  opinion  of  these 
Sonatas.  That  the  reader  may  see  with  what 
naivete  Herr  Nohl  copies  not  only  facts  but  the 
opinions  of  others,  we  place  the  two  side  by  side: 
Nohl,  p.  94. 
"They  are  in  fact  important 
as  the  work  of  a  child,  for 
they  speak  out  the  ideas,  of 
which  the  youthful  fancy  was 
capable,  in  a  style  so  clear, 
decided  and  transparent,  so 
logical  and  organic,  that  one 
easily  sees,  how  well  Neefe 
understood  the  duties  of  the 

midwife  to  this  genius 

The  Sonatas  have  original 
ideas, they  announce  a  decided 
sense  of  form,  yes,  for  the  so 
difUcuIt  organism  of  this  parti- 
cular form." 

After  mentioning  some  of  Beethoven's  earliest 
compositions,  among  which  Herr  Nohl  will  place 
the  Bagatelles,  op.  3.S,  there  follows  a  chapter 
with  the  heading  "School-Education;"  but  he 
will  greatly  err,  who  expects  anything  satisfac- 
tory here  upon  Beethoven's  artistic  culture. 
Starting  from  the  fact  that  Beethoven  at  that 
period  had]  zealously  played  Bach's  ^^Wohltem- 
perirles  Klavier.*  Nohl  dreams  away  through 
several  pages  upon  Bach's  influence  on  Beetho- 
ven ;  to  be  sure  this  is  not  be  recognized  in  the 
earlier  works,  and  moreover  Beethoven  has  rare- 
ly spoken  of  Bach ;  but,  then,  it  wag  just  that, 
which  was  most  in  accordance  with  his  own  na- 
ture, of  which  he  was  least  conscious  ;  his  later 
works,  especially  the  Missa  Solemnis,  show,  ac- 
cording to  Nohl,  this  influence  clearly.  Now 
everybody,  who  knows  Beethoven,  knows  that  no 
such  direct  influence  of  Bach  upon  his  ])roduo- 
tions  exists.  Not  until  his  last  works  did  he 
often  employ  the  art  of  polyphony,  and  then  with 
a  purpose ;  in  the  beginning  and  middle  of  his 
career,  both  in  form  and  matter,  he  staid  on  the 
ground  of  tlic  Haydn-iMozart  development.  The 
deeply  religious  spirit  of  Bach,  which  Nohl  espe- 
cially dwells  upon,  was  certainly  not  represented 
in  his  pianoforte  works;  and  they  were  all  that 
Beethoven  in  his  earlier  years  knew  of  him. 
Whoever  thinks  he  sees  this  influence  deeply 
pervading  the  Ulissa  Solemnh,  has  understood 
neither  that  work  nor  the  spirit  of  Bach's  church 
music. 

For  Herr  Nohl,  however,  so  certain  is  this 
influence,  that  he  deems  it  necessary  to  go  into  a 
consideration  of  Bach's  character  and  of  the  rise 
and  progress  of  church  music.  The  phases  of 
this  progress  he  makes  contemporaneous  with 
the  revolutions  in  the  church,  whose  essence  he 
thus,  p.  104,  paints:  "It  is  thoroughly  character- 
istic, that  the  church  of  the  Middle  Age,  for  the 
central  point,  as  of  its  ceremonial,  so  of  all  its 
thought  and  sentiment,  took  woman  with  her 
tendency  to  good,  so  that  even  in  our  times  a 
more  naive  apprehension  of  the  sensual  produces 
life  and  gaiety  in  all  southern  countries ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  new  church  proposes  (in 
Christ)  the  7nan,  with  his  self-conscious  will  for 

*A  fact  recorded  by  Neefe  in  Cramer's  Magazine. 


the  good,  as  the  ideal  of  human  effort."  Thus 
Nohl — the  profound  theologian.  The  first  period 
is  represented  by  Palestrina,  &c. ;  the  second  by 
Bach.  Contemporaneously,  the  effort  to  blend 
the  two  together — the  spiritual-intellectual  and 
the  worldly-sensual — ^the  Northern  and  the 
Southern — led  to  the  invention  of  the  Opera  (p. 
107).  The  new  conception  of  the  world,  among 
the  Germans,  rooted  itself  more  in  the  depths  of 
the  sentiments,  in  the  heart  ;  but  Bach  was  not 
yet  reached  by  this  novel  emotion. 

After  laying  down  these  new  principles,  Herr 
Nohl  turns  again  to  Beethoven,  and  discourses 
upon  his  education.  This  was  scanty  ;  Beethoven 
always  remained  unskillful  in  Arithmetic,  knew 
but  little  Latin,  a  little  more  French.  History  ? 
"If  shortly  before  1848  a  Kohlrausch  was  allowed 
to  teach  history  in  the  Prussian  schools"  (p.  113), 
certainly  in  Beethoven's  time  the  public  must 
have  been  sadly  off.  But  then  his  going  to  a 
common  school  brought  him  nearer  to  the  people, 
hindered  him  from  knowing  the  upper  classes 
exclusively  ;  yes,  he  was  also  the  first  (before 
Haydn  ?)  who  introduced  popular  human  ennob- 
led into  music.  The  unfortunate  circumstances 
of  his  family  might  well  have  hardened  him ;  his 
pursuit  of  music  was  not  of  a  character  to  refine 
and  purify  him  (p.  116,  and  yet,  just  before,  we 
are  to  take  as  a  fact  the  deep  impression  upon 
him  made  by  Bach  ;)  a  noble  compensation  for  all 
these  deficiencies  was  supplied  by  the  Breuning 
family,  about  whom  he  has  brought  together,  p.  1 1 7, 
the  well-known  facts  of  Wegeler's  Notizen.*  Here 
Beethoven  made  his  acquaintance  with  German 
literature — according  to  Nohl,  especially  with 
Klopstoek,  Goethe  and  "his  brother  in  spirit'' 
Schiller.  Much,  however,  ho  might  have  already 
learned  in  the  Electoral  theatre ;  for  no  one 
understands  Beethoven  until  he  reflects  upon  the 
influence  which  the  dramatic  art  exerted  upon 
him ;  his  music,  like  all  real  music,  is  everywhere 
dramatic.**  "As  music,  in  fact,  is  a  part  of  what 
constitutes  speech,  separated  from  it  and  elevated 
to  independent  importance,  so  the  invention  of 
opera***  and  with  it  the  development  of  all  the 
modern  music  has  its  origin  in  dramatic  declama- 
tion ;"  ****melody  itself  was  suggested  by  the 
recitation  of  the  drama  (p.  129;)  a  glance  into 
history  proves  it.  [!]  How  may  Mozart  have 
been  inspired  when  visiting  the  Burgtheater ! 
Ph.  Em.  Bach  learned  from  the  drama  to  com- 
pose characteristic  music  for  instruments;  because 
Haydn  had  not  opportunity  to  see  so  much,  he 
never  reached  the  dramatic  expression  of  Mozart; 
moreover  Reichardt  learned  from  the  drama  his 
perfect  declamation  [!]  ;  and  at  length  Beetho- 
ven !  Are  not  his  Symphonies  real  dramatic 
paintings?  (p.  132.)  But  then  that  is  natural, 
since  Beethoven,  working  in  the  orchestra  as 
viola  player  (which  it  is  true  we  do  not  expressly 
know  until  1789)  had  early  learned  a  great  deal 
There  follows  now  a  list  of  performances  in  Bonn, 
drawn  up  from  the  Theater  Icalender,  from  which 
it  is  really  interesting  to  learn  that  among  them 
were  works  of  Mozart  and  Gluck.  That  Beet- 
hoven  never   spoke    upon    any    such    youthful 

*Thayer'8  chapter  on  the  Breunings  not  only  adds  much  to 
Wegeler's  interesting  facts,  but  shows  conclusively  that  Nohl 
is  several  years  out  of  the  way  in  his  chronology. 

**The  reader  must  not  forget  that  all  this  is  Nohl's  non- 
sense ;  not  the  reviewer's. 

***Aa  expression  from  Vischer.  ^1*1*= 

•***A  very  slight  study  of  Chappel's  "Popular  Music  of  the 
Olden  Time,"  or  any  work  of  like  character  is  all  that  is  neces- 
sary to  blow  Nohl's  ridiculous  theories  to  the  winds. 


impressions,  gives  Ilcrr  Nohl  very  little  trouble 
— the  memory  of  them  had  vanished  ;  or  he  had 
no  occasion  to  talk  about  them. 

We  have  already  advanced  into  the  following 
periods :  it  must  therefore  be  noted,  that  on  the 
15th  April,  1784,  Max  Fricdrich  died.  Shortly 
before  Beethoven  had  petitioned  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  assistant  Court  Organist;*  his  petition 
however  was  rejected ;  a  fact  hitherto  unknown, 
which  Nohl  obtained  from  the  document  obtained 
from  the  provincial  archives  at  Diisseldorf,  and 
prints  p.  385.  One  is  rejoiced  at  last  to  hear 
something  new  about  Beethoven ;  only  it  is 
strange,  that  heretofore  his  organ  playing  had 
had  but  a  passing  mention.  Upon  the  whole,  at 
this  point,  where  Nohl  closes  his  period  of 
"dreams,"  we  must  with  regret  lay  stress  upon 
the  fact  that  he  has  taken  so  little  pains  to  give 
us  a  vivid  and  characteristic  picture  of  the 
character  and  disposition  of  the  boy  on  the  basis 
of  the  known  data.  The  high  political  and 
humanitarian  principles,  with  which  he  at  a  later 
date  fills  him,  must,  so  far  as  possible,  have  been 
noticeable  in  the  boy ;  but  how  we  are  to  con- 
ceive of  him  in  his  intercourse  with  others,  how  his 
talents  and  musical  taste  exhibited  themselves  in 
his  early  years,  what  sort  of  a  boy  he  was — on 
these  points  Nohl  knows  nothing  to  say. 
(Conclusion  next  time.) 

"Thayer's  narrative— very  full  on  this  point — shows,  that,  so 
far  from  rejecting  this  petition,  the  Elector  appointed  the  boy 
to  the  place.  This  was  some  months  before  Max  Franz  came 
to  Boun  and  three  years  before  the  advent  there  of  Count 
Waldstein. 


A  Contribution  to  the  History  of  Oratorio. 

BY    EMIL   NAUMANN. 

(Concluded.) 

Were  it  allowable  to  compare  two  poets  of  such 
different  periods  of  civilization,  we  should  call  Han- 
del tlie  Homer  of  Music,  but  certainly  not  place  him, 
as  Gervinns  does,  with  Shakespeare.  It  is  true  that, 
up  to  his  fiftieth  year,  wo  find  Handel  devoting  him- 
self to  dramatic  as  well  as  other  compositions.  But 
all  his  operas  cannot  do  more  than  convince  us  very 
plainly  that  his  genius  had  not  yet  found  its  proper 
sphere.  While  his  operas  have  di.«appcared  entirely 
from  the  stage,  and  sunk  so  low  in  the  memory  of 
the  puhlic  that  it  is  only  now  and  then  that  one  or 
other  of  the  airs  contained  in  them — however  plainly 
many  of  them  give  evidence  of  genius — is  performed 
as  a  musical  rarity,  his  Oratorios  have  preserved  all 
their  freshness,  and  still  remain  the  central  points  of 
the  performances  given  hy  the  Singing  Academies^of 
Germany  and  of  the  national  musical  festivals  cele- 
brated every  year  both  in  Germany  and  England. 
Lately,  they  have  forced  their  way  even  to  America, 
Sweden,  Russia — and  Paris  itself  We  may,  there- 
fore, assert  that  Handel's  popularity,  as  a  composer 
of  Oratorios,  is  still  on  the  increase,  just  as  much  as 
we  feel  certain  that  it  will  continue  for  all  time. 
That  which  misled  Gervinus  into  comparing  Handel 
with  Shakespeare  was,  probably,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
profuse  abundance  of  the  poetical  creative  power, 
with  which  Handel,  in  the  same  elastic  and  invariably 
objective  manner  as  Shakespeare,  treated  subjects  so 
different  as  were  his  oratorios  of  Deborah,  Esther, 
Athalia,  Susannah,  Theodora,  Sffinele,  Samson,  Solo- 
man.  Said,  Joseph,  Judas  Maceaha^us,  Joshua,  Jephtha, 
Belshazar,  Herculps,  Alexander's  Feast,  Acis  and 
Galatea,  The  Messiah,  Israel  in  Egypt,  etc. ;  and,  on 
the  other,  the  fiict  that  he  is  the  only  man  who  in 
artistic  genius  surpassed  all  his  English  contempora- 
ries, as,  ajcentury  and  a  half  previously,  Shakespeare 
had  surpassed  his.  Lastly,  perhaps,  Gervinus  was 
misled  by  the  dramatic  force  of  expression  in  many 
of  the  airs,  and,  more  especially,  of  the  choruses  of 
the  above  Oratorios,  as  well  as  the  partiality,  evinced 
in  an  equal  degree  by  Handel  and  by  Shakespeare,  to 
glorify  great  national  deeds  and  heroic  individuals. 
This  partiality  we  have  already  explained  in  Handol 
by  the  nature  of  the  epic  poet ;  but  the  dramatic 
element  in  Handel's  Oratorios  never  goes  heyond  the 
limits  of  the  musical  Epos,  nay,  we  might  almost 
say  that  even  the  way  in  which  it  is  introduced  and 
treated  is  characteristic  of  that  entire  class  of  pro- 
duction.    How  dramatically  effective,  for  instance,  is 
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the  cliorus  in  Israel,  "Bas  Hoss  und  den  Reiter  hat 
er  in  das  Mcer  gesiiirzt."  The  continuous  heighten- 
ing of  the  movement  nnd  feelinp;  pourtrayed  cause 
the  tremendous  event  to  become  truth  to  our  inward 
eye  ;  we  are  actually  spectators  shuddering,  lliough  of 
good  courage,  but  spectators  thanks  to  the  power  of  a 
picture,  which  by  its  very  boundlessness  and  freedom 
inflamed  our  fancy  to  the  pitch  of  illusion.  Were  we 
to  place  this  chorus  on  the  st'^r/e,  it  would  drag  ;  it 
would  be  heavy  and  undramatic  from  the  very 
breadth,  mode  of  execntion,  and  climax,  which  we 
now  admire  in  it.  When  Homer  makes  Achilles  and 
Agamemnon  work  each  other  up,  in  the  midst  of  the 
Achaians,  till  they  begin  twitching  at  their  swords, 
this,  too,  is  dramatic,  but  how  undramatic  would  the 
respective  speeches  and  answers  of  the  two  heroes  be, 
if  placed  unaltered  on  the  stage.  Even  The  Messiah, 
the  only  really  religions  oratorio  by  Handel,  is  treated 
epical/i/.  While  Bach  restricts  himself  to  the  Passion, 
Handel  shows  us  the  Redeemer,  from  the  announce- 
ment of  his  coming  by  St.  John  the  Baptist,  and  the 
heralding  of  his  birth  by  the  Aneels  to  the  shepherds 
at  Bethlehem,  until  the  time  of  his  suflFerings  and 
the  Resurrection.  Nevertheless,  in  this  instance, 
where  he  undertook  to  treat  a  purely  C/iristian  subject, 
Handel  is  surpassed  by  Bach  nots imply  on  the  whole, 
but  even  in  a  certain  plasticity  of  exposition  and 
dramatic  weight  of  expression.  This  simply  proves 
once  more  where  the  full  power  of  each  of  the  two 
great  masters  really  lay  with  regard  to  Oratorio. 
We  must  not  forget,  moreover,  that  Handel  was 
prevented  by  English  notions  from  introducing  Christ, 
Pilate,  the  Disciples,  and  the  Jews,  personally,  and 
speaking  according  to  the  Scripture-text,  by  which 
Bach,  who  could  venture  on  so  doing,  enjoyed  a  far 
more  favorable  opportunity  for  the  development  of 
dramatic  expression,  and  that,  too,  in  a  sphere  which 
was  the  permanent  home  of  his  soul.  The  central 
point  of  Handel's  production  was,  on  the  contrary, 
the  history  of  the  struggles  of  the  Jewish  people  for 
their  freedom,  intellectual  and  material,  though  in 
saying  thus  much  we  would  not  disparage  the  un- 
doubtedly unique  beauties  of  T/ie  Messiah.  The 
struggles  in  question  became  for  Handel  heroic 
poems,  just  as  the  struggles  of  the  Greeks  and  Tro- 
jans did  for  Homer.  Still  more  evidently  does 
Handel  approach  the  classical  Epopee  in  Hercules, 
Alexander's  Feast,  Theodora,  Semele,  and  Ads  and 
Galatea.  We  have  here  to  do  with  the  classical 
traditions  directly  furnished  him  by  the  period  of  the 
Renaissance,  as  is  shown  by  the  titles  of  his  operas, 
among  which  we  will  mention  only  Daphne,  Admeltis, 
Theseiis,  Alcestes,  Alexander  Severus,  Aqrippina  Nero, 
Julius  Cccsar,  Mucins  Scai-ola,  Parllienope,  Xerxes, 
Porus,  Titus,  Pharamund,  Atalanfa,  and  Berenice. 

Just  as  in  plastic  art  the  Renaissance  merged  into 
the  tie-wig  time,  after  Handel  Oratorio  s.ank  from  the 
height  it  had  attained  through  him  and  his  brother 
Dioscurus,  Bach  ;  only  the  process  did  not  take  place 
in  music,  as  the  youngest  of  the  arts,  for  a  century 
after  it  had  taken  place  in  architecture,  sculpture, 
and  painting.*  Handel's  time  (168+.1759,)  there- 
fore, was  called  by  us  the  Renaissance  period,  only 
as  regards  music,  since  plastic  art  at  this  epoch  was 
beginning  to  lose  itself  in  the  Rococo  period.  In 
the  second  half  of  the  18th  century,  that  is,  strange 
to  say,  immediately  before  Mozart  and  Beethoven,  a 
similar  decadence  set  in  for  music,  and  especially  for 
oratorio.  As  the  leading  masters  of  the  tie-wig  time 
in  music  we  may  mention  Hasse,  called  by  the 
Italians  "the  divine  Saxon"  (born  1699,  near  Ham- 
burgh ;  died  1783  in  Dresden),  and  Graun  (born 
1701  in  Saxony  ;  died  in  Berlin,  1759),  the  favorite 
of  Frederick  the  Great.  The  oratorios  of  both  these 
masters  go  back  again,  as  regards  their  purport  and 
subject,  to  the  specifically  Christian  cyclus :  to  the 
Tassion,  Interment,  Resurrection,  etc.,  and  hence  in 
this  respect  follow  Bach,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  was 
the  hero  of  Christian  Oratorio,  though  from  an 
artistic  point  of  view  they  cannot  be  compared  to  him 
in  the  remotest  degree.  In  the  path  opened  up  by 
Handel  we  find,  on  the  other  hand,  our  great  Joseph 
Haydn,  who,  by  The  Creation  and  The  Seasons,  once 
more  enriched  and  extended  the  range  of  subjects  for 
Oratorio.  These  works,  which  a  light  and  aiiy  stvle 
of  instrumentation,  together  with  a  charming  treat- 
ment of  the  landscape  and  r/enre  elements  in  nature, 
invented  with  new  and  epoch-marking  effect,  hold  the 
same  position  with  regard  to  Handel's  masterpieces 
that  oil-paintings  occupy  to  the  pediments,  filled  in 
with  marble  groups,  of  ancient  temples,  or  that  the 
romance,  which  as  a  child  of  modern  times  sprang 
from  the  Epos,  holds  to  this  self-same  Epos.  In  the 
present  century,  the  high  and  pure  style  of  Oratorio 
bore  an  after-crop  of  blo.ssora,  though  only  Epigonian, 
thanks  to  Bernhard  Klein  and  Felix  Mendelssohn] 
but  they  have  been  followed  by  no  composer  fit  to  be 
compared  to  them. 

The  comparison  attempted  by  us  of  all  the  known 
composers  of  oratorio,  numbering  over  250,  from  the 


15th  century  up  to  the  present  time,  establishes  the 
fact  that  Germany  was  always  the  principal  country 
for  the  development  and  cultivation  of  this  class  of 
work.  Next  came  Italy,  though,  as  we  arc  aware, 
with  quite  another  tendency.  Oratorio  appears  to 
have  progressed  most  slowMy  in  France,  a  country 
which,  in  other  branches  of  music,  could  be  honor- 
ably mentioned  with  Germany  and  Italy.  In  Ger- 
many again,  we  find  the  majority  of  oratorio  com- 
posers in  the  North,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  native-land 
of  Protestantism.  Of  such  composers  as  became 
known  in  Germany  in  the  17th  century,  two-thirds 
are  from  North  Germany  ;  while,  in  the  18th  century, 
we  find  there  even  as  many  as  four  fifths,— among  them 
being  the  coryphtei.  Bach  and  Handel,  from  Eisenach 
and  Halle.  Even  the  remaining  ones  in  South 
Germany  belong  mostly  to  the  Protestant  provinces, 
namely,  Franconia,  Suahia,  Baden,  and  the  Middle 
Rhine,  while  Bavaria  and  the  Austriaco-Germi\n  prov- 
inces appear  almost  entirely  destitute.  Haydn  is, 
therefore,  a  striking  and  isolated  exception.  The 
oratorio-composers  born  in  the  15th  and  16th  centuries 
were  nearly  all  natives  of  Saxony  and  Thuringia. 
It  is,  therefore,  in  the  centre  of  Germany,  the  cradle 
of  Protestantism,  that  we  perceive  the  cradle  of 
Oratorio.  If  we  recollect  moreover,  how  evidently 
all  our  literature  is  a  result  of  the  deliverance  of 
men's  minds  achieved  by  the  Reformation,  we  shall 
again  perceive  the  closely  related  development  of 
poetry  und  music,  as  well  as  the  endless  importance, 
not  merely  in  a  specifically  Christian  sense,  of 
Luther's  art  for  our  own  nation  and  the  whole 
civilized  world. 

•Proof  of  this  is  furnished  by  Christopher  Gluck  (1714-1787), 
naflmuch  :is  he  became  the  father  of  the  clas.'^ical  musical  drama 
which  sprang  from  the  Antique,  and  freed  Opera  from  the  old 
beaten  path. 


Offenbach's  Last  Cancan-ette.  Mr.  Chorley 
is  evidently  of  our  opinion  about  the  musical  and 
moral  worthlessness  of  the  whole  "Grand  Duchess'' 
tribe  of  so  called  operas.  The  London  Athenceum, 
Jan.  4,  contains  the  following  review. 

liobinson  Crusoe ;  Op^ra  Comique,  en  Trois  Actes 
et  Cinq  Tableaux.  Paroles  de  F.  Cormon  et  Hector 
Crgmieux ;  Musique  de  J.  Offenbach.  (Paris, 
Brandus. ) 

A  blackleg,  let  the  need  be  ever  so  pressing,  can,  by 
no  ingenuity,  metamorphose  himself  into  a  gentle- 
man. Ladi/  Blarney  and  il//ss  Carolina  Wilhelmina 
Amelia  Skegqs  could  only  impose  on  persons  as 
innocent  as  the  inmates  of  the  Wakefield  Vicarage.. 
No  amateur  could  have  reasonably  expected  an 
oratorio  from  Herr  Strauss,  the  waltz  composer,  great 
though  his  genius  was.  Nature  must  be  subdued  to 
what  it  works  in.  If  illustration  of  these  trite  facts 
were  w.anted,  it  could  not  be  better  found  than  in  the 
opera  before  us,  which,  to  believe  the  assertions  of 
its  proprietors,  is  convulsing  with  delight  crowds  at 
the  theatre  in  which  it  has  Ijcen  produced.  We  have 
again  and  again  been  assured  that  in  'Robinson 
Crusoe'  M.  Offenbach  would  vindicate  himself  as  a 
composer  capable  of  better  things  than  burlesques, 
and  we  were  willing  to  give  him  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt.  We  are  obliged  now  for  this  to  substitute  the 
discredit  of  the  certainty  that  he  is  in  'Robinson' 
precisely  what  and  where  he  was  in  'La  Grande- 
Duchesse.'  This  piece,  as  that  was,  is  coarse  and 
flimsy  music  to  a  coarse  and  flimsy  story.  Levity 
without  elegance  cannot  be  more  distinctly  expressed. 

The  vulgarity  of  some  of  the  words  passes  all 
description.  There  is  a  Sunday  party,  at  which  "le 
wisky,"  "le  the,"  "les  sandwichs"  figure.  There  is  a 
cookery  book  ditty,  by  Jim  Cokes,  on  the  savoury 
subject  of  "Pot  au  feu."  Vulgarest  of  all  is  the 
duet  betwixt  the  inevitable  soubrette  and  her  suitor 
(how  gross  as  compared  with  the  Fatima  and  Schei'as- 
min  of  Mr.  Planche's  'Oberon  !')  The  two  are  on 
the  point  of  being  eaten  alive  by  cannibals,  and  begin 
by  singing  how  the  same  spit  on  which  they  are  to  be 
roasted  will  unite  two  hearts.  And  then  they  quarrel 
as  to  which  of  the  pair,  supposing  only  one  of  them 
skewered  for  the  roast,  should  survive  his  or  her 
mate,  and  each  of  the  two  presses  to  be  the  survivor, 
on  the  pretext  that  prolonged  grief  over  a  tomb  is 
less  endurable  than  being  basted,  not  to  say  crunched 
half  raw.  To  this  have  we  come,  in  the  most  grace- 
ful, lively,  and  popular  theatre  of  Paris  I 

The  tendency  of  M.  Offenbach's  muse  to  deck 
rubbish,  however  explicable  on  the  score  of  profit,  is 
doubly  inexcusable  in  a  man  who  began  life  as  a 
delicate  and  individual  artist,  and  it  cannot  be  too 
severly  stigmatized.  In  this,  his  newest  opera,  he 
has  tried,  it  is  obvious,  here  and  there  to  write  with 
care,  as  in  the  first  finale,  p.  119,  and  the  second  one, 
p.  211,  especially  from  p.  223  to  the  close  of  the 
movement.  The  symphonic  entr'acte  (p.  130)  is 
almost  as  ambitious  in  its  attempts  at  combination  as 


the  suppressed  hunting-scene  in  'Les  Troyens'  of  M. 
Berlioz,  and  we  doubt  not  it  is  scored  effectively  ; 
but  it  is  strained,  strange  and  patchy.  Compare  it, 
for  instance,  with  the  first  movement  of  Spohr's 
"Consecration  of  Sound."  Symphony,  where  the 
harmonies  and  melodies  of  Nature  are  indicated  with 
such  freedom,  yet  with  such  perfect  submission  to 
musical  form  and  order.  Affectation  (not  without 
cleverness)  cannot  be  pushed  much  further  than  in 
pages  75  to  80  in  the  quatuor  No.  4.  We  could  mul- 
tiply examples  ad  infinitum  were  it  needed.  What 
m.ay  be  called  the  popular  portions  of  the  opera  are 
forced  and  faded.  The  music  of  the  savages  is  made 
brutal  enough  by  the  well-worn  trick  of  an  unexpec- 
ted interval,  thrust  in  with  rude  persistence.  The 
Sunday  Round,  including  the  "whiskey,  tea,  and 
sandwiches,"  h.as  some  life  in  its  motions,  but  the 
theme  is  as  old  as  the  hills.  Perhaps  the  best  move- 
ment is  the  slrelto  (p.  161  to  169)  of  the  duet  between 
Robinson  and  Friday ;  but  that  there  is  not  one  real 
melody,  even  of  the  modish  French  kind,  from  first 
to  last,  must  be  felt  by  any  one  who  compares  the 
best  specimen  which  'Robinson'  contains  with  such  a 
tune  as  the  rondo  in  Adam's  'Postilion,'  or  the  sea- 
song  in  his  'La  Rcine  d'un  Jour.'  We  have  measured 
the  present  with  the  past  comic  composer  on  a.former 
occasion,  and  cannot  make  the  point  of  our  present 
strictures  clearer  and  keener  than  by  repeating  the 
comparison.  The  prominence  given  to  this  paltry 
opera  is  the  reason  why  an  amount  of  minute  atten- 
tion is  necessary,  which  its  intrinsic  merits  in-no  re- 
spect deserve.  But  the  most  emphatic  protest,  it  may 
be  feared,  will  not  avail  much  to  arrest  a  downward 
movement,  cheered  on  by  a  frivolous,  and  as  regards 
art,  degraded  public. 


Taste  in  "The  Metropolis." 
"Let  me  make  the  songs  of  a  people  and  I  care  not 
who  makes  its  laws."  This  is  a  very  piquant 
sentence,  if  it  be  not  always  wise  or  true.  But  a 
people  may  be  judged  oftentimes  by  the  entertain- 
ments they  like,  the  books  they  read,  the  songs  they 
listen  to,  the  plays  they  crowd  to,  and  the  kind  of 
art  they  encourage  generally.  New  York,  the  great 
financial  capital  of  America,  is,  unfortunately  for  the 
rest  of  the  nation,  regarded  as  its  moral  and  intellec- 
tual capital.  During  the  past  season,  the  moral  and 
intellectual  taste  of  New  York  has  shown  itself  in 
extravagant  support  of  stupid  dramas,  vulgar  ballets 
and  extravaganzas  in  music  which  are  below  critical 
notice  from  judicious  writers.  The  legitimate  drama 
and  the  Italian  opera  have  failed  in  New  Yoik  during 
the  past  season.  The  Black  Crook,  the  Devil's  Auction, 
the  Grand  Duchess  of  Gei-olstein  and  the  WJiite  Faivn 
have  absorbed  the  attention  of  most  of  the  highly- 
cultivated  citizens  of  New  York. 

It  is  pretty  safe  to  say  that  one  million  and  a  half 
of  dollars  have  been  given  in  New  York,  during  the 
past  twelve  months,  to  sustain  the  class  of  entertain- 
tains  described  above.  There  is  not  a  particle  of 
real  artistic  merit,  eit.her  literary  or  musical,  in  all  of 
them  put  together.  The  Black  Crook  is  stupid  and 
tiresome  as  a  play  ;  but  it  is  a  showy  spectacle,  and 
there  is  a  wonderful  exhibition  of  unadorned  female 
loveliness;  the  nudities  having  taken  the  place  of  the 
unities,  in  the  manufacture  of  modern  theatrical 
spectacles.  The  Dtvil  s  Auction,  while  not  better  as 
a  drama,  is  said  to  surpass  the  Black  Crook  in  its 
personal  exposures.  The  White  Fawn,  which  is  the 
latest  success,  appears,  from  the  accounts  given,  to  go 
beyond  both  the  others  in  absurdity  and  indecency. 
It  "is  distinguished  especially,  in  the  eyes  of  the  New 
Yorkers,  by  the  introduction  of  a  dance  only  to  be 
seen  in  the  lowest  and  vilest  haunts  of  Paris,  and 
which  silly,  vulgar  Americans  sometimes  think  worth 
.writing  about  in  letters  and  articles  for  the  public 
press,  but  which  sensible  gentlemen  and  ladies,  who 
may  chance  to  have  seen  it,  generally  avoid  talking 
about.  Even  in  the  subdued  form  in  wdiich  it  is 
represented  in  New  York,  it  is  a  coarse,  ugly  exhibi- 
tion of  the  vulgarest  kind  of  saltation.  But  it  attracts 
and  pleases  in  New  York,  while  good  plays,  contain- 
ing no  such  indecencies,  fail  to  pay  expenses. 

The  Italian  Opera  has  always  had  a  precarious 
existence  in  America ;  but  its  refuge  has  generally 
been  considered  to  be  New  York,  where  the  popula- 
tion is  great  and  concentrated,  besides  being  largely 
composed  of  foreigners,  who  are  supposed  to  appre- 
ciate and  support  music  and  the  other  fine  arts.  But 
the  Italian  Opera  has  been  a  total  failure  in  New 
York,  during  the  past  season.  The  fashion  and  the 
capital  of  the  city  have  been  engrossed  by  the  undress 
ballets  already  referred  to,  and  a  farcical  extravaganza 
[the  Grand  Duchess]  at  the  French  Theatre,  a  very 
free  and  very  Frenchy  story,  set  to  the  poorest  and 
flimsiest  of  music.  It  is  excessively  funny,  and  when 
well  acted,  as  it  is  by  the  company  in  New  York,  it 
affords  a  very  amusing  pastime  for  an  evening.  But 
that  its  music   and  its   drama  should   drive  out  of 
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fashion  for  a  whole  season  Mozart,  Rossini,  Bellini, 
Donizetti,  Verdi,  Meyerbeer  and  Goanod ;  that  it 
and  the  nudity  ballot-dramas  should  dri^'O  out  Shakes- 
peare, ('olnian,  Sheridan,  and  even  Tom  Taylor, 
Boucicault  and  John  Brougham,  is  an  impressive 
illustration  of  the  kind  of  taste  that  prevails  in  the 
largest  and  wealthiest  citytjf  the  United  States.  The 
attraction  of  this  absurd  and  extravagant  little  farce 
is  enhanced,  in  New  York  eyes,  by  the  introduction 
of  the  vulgar  dance,  referred  to  as  a  feature  of  one  of 
the  nudity  ballets  that  are  so  profitable  to  their 
managers.  The  literary  merit  of  the  piece  is  not 
above  that  of  a  common-place  farce,  and  the  music  is 
of  no  higher  grade.  But,  for  this  season  at  least, 
with  its  vulgarity  and  its  low  dance,  it  has  really 
killed  the  opera  in  New  York,  just  as  the  nudity 
ballets  have  killed  the  drama. 

It  ought  to  be  some  satisfaction  to  the  Philadelphia 
pulilie  that  there  has  been  no  such  catastrophe  here. 
The  decent  drama  continues  to  be  fairly  supported, 
and  the  Italian  Opera,  driven  by  starvation  from  New 
York,  has  been  generously  and  richly  sustained. 
The  public  of  this  city  has  been  satisfied  with  good 
operas  and  good  plays,  and  has  not  craved  the  sense- 
less and  vulgar  ballets  and  the  tmshli/  musical  farces, 
miscalled  operas,  tliat  have  been  the  chief  subsistence 
of  the  Iheatre-going  public  of  New  York.  They 
have  had  a  chance  to  try  both  of  these  kinds  of  enter- 
tainments and  there  is  a  probability  that  they  will 
have  other  such  chances.  But  they  will  laugh  at 
them  or  be  bored  with  them  only  a  little  while,  and 
there  is  no  probability  that  they  will  devote  them- 
selves, as  the  New  York  public  has  done,  to  such  low 
trlviaJkies,  and  will  neglect  the  better  class  of  musical 
and  dramatic  entertainments. — Eve  Bulletin,  Phila- 
delphia. 


Mr.  Bamett's  "Ancient  Mariner." 

(From  the  London  Chronicle.) 

It  is  pleasant  to  welcome  the  meritorious  work  of 
an  English  musician,  who,  better  practised  in  other 
branches  of  his  art,  now  makes  the  Cantata  of  The 
Ancient  Mariner  a  first  essay  of  his  skill  in  a  very 
important  department.  Mr.  J.  F.  Barnett  had 
earned  a  right  to  the  consideration  of  the  Birming- 
ham directors  by  his  Symphony  produced  at  the 
concerts  of  the  Musical  Society,  when  those  gentle- 
men offered  him  a  commission  to  write  a  Cantata  for 
this  year's  Festival,  the  result  of  which  is  his  setting 
of  Coleridge's  celebrated  poem. 

The  feeling  is  to  be  respected  which  prompts  a 
musician  to  seek  among  the  cl.i.ssics  of  another  art  for 
a  theme  upon  which  to  exercise  his  own.  It  implies 
some  diffidence  to  hope  rather  for  inspiration  from 
the  esteemed  work  of  a  revered  master  than  to  rely 
solely  upon  resources  with;n  himself.  *  »  *  * 

It  is  a  great  merit  in  the  present  work  that,  while 
it  eminently  preserves  the  weird  character  of  the 
poem,  it  most  felicitously  evades  the  full  expression  ■ 
of  its  preternatural  horror,  and  presents  it  rather  in 
the  charmed  light  of  a  fairy  story  than  the  ghastly 
glare  of  a  delirious  dream.  The  verses  are  as  realis- 
tic in  their  manner  as  they  are  impossible  in  their 
matter;  and  if  the  sense  of  clammy  moisture  that 
shivers  through  onr  entire  being  when  we  read  them, 
were  to  be  intensified  by  the  expansion  of  all  the 
terrible  elements  of  the  text  under  the  powerful  heat 
of  musical  expression,  human  intelligence  would 
scarcely  endure  the  process  without  a  feeling  of  re- 
vulsion. The  conception;  then,  fulfils  a  high  province 
of  poetry,  which  veils  with  grace  what  would  have 
appeared  to  be  repulsively  contorted  had  its  minute 
portraiture  been  exaggerated  by  the  protraction  and 
strong  emphasis  that  could  have  been  given  to  it, 
The  composer  has,  however,  reversed  the  impression 
the  poem  conveys  to  a  reader,  by  resuming,  at  the 
close  of  the  Cantata,  the  musical  ideas  presented  near 
the  opening  by  the  Mariners'  Chorus  to  the  lines 
commencing — 

The  ship  was  cheered,  the  harbor  cleared. 

It  is  true,  they  are  set  here  to  different  words  ;  but 
the  suggestion  of  their  recurrence  is,  surelv,  that  the 
ship  returns  safely  to  port,  with  its  freight'of  happy, 
trusting  hearts,  and  under  the  smiling  auspices  of  the 
same  sunshine  that  promised  a  good  venture  at  its 
outset.  The  words  of  the  poet  are  in  some  sort  be- 
lied herein  ;  but  the  effect  of  the  musical  composition 
IS  materiiilly  enhanced,  and  the  melodious  character 
that  pervades  the  whole  work  is  justified.  This 
would  have  been  discrepant  with  the'harrowing  feel- 
ing of  desolation  and  remorse  with  which  Coleridge 
leaves  us,  and  under  which  the  Ancient  Mariner 
rehearses  the  entire  narrative. 

There  is  one  fault  manifest  throughout  the  Cantata 
—the  redundant  repetition  of  words.  It  is  indeed 
admissible,  in  the  declaration  of  a  sentiment,  to  reiter- 
ate a  line,  or  even  a  single  expression.  'Thus  to 
repeat  "I  love,"  "I  hope,"  or  "I  rage,"  is  but   to 


represent  the  continnanco  of  the  state  of  loving, 
hoping,  or  raging.  Upon  this  principle,  it  has  been 
the  custom  oi^  all  composers  to  construct  a  eantaliile 
movement  upon  a  brief  sentence,  repeated  as  fre- 
quently as  the  flow  of  the  melody  requires  ;  because 
this  brief  sentence  paints  whatever  condition  of  feel- 
ing may  bo  the  consequence  of  the  dramatic  action. 
They  have  always  distinguished  this  from  the  recita- 
tive, pourtraying  the  current  of  emotion  that  leads 
up  to  the  moment  of  reflection,  in  which  the  words 
are  never  or  rarely  repeated.  Even  this  custom, 
however,  is  much  narrowed  by  the  musicians  of  our 
own  time,  conspicuously  by  Schumann  and  Robert 
Franz  ;  under  the  conviction  that  if  a  line  of  poetry 
cannot  be  expressed  in  one  utterance,  it  will  but  bo 
depoetized  by  manifold  iteration — a  truth  which  is,  in 
many  cases,  essentially  dramatic,  if  not  operatic. 
Even  if  these  vi^ws  are  regarded  as  hypercritical, 
and  the  principle  accepted  upon  which  Mozart  and 
Handel,  and  many  between  and  before  them,  wrote, 
nothing  can  justify  the  repetition  of  phrases  in  a 
narrative,  save  only  the  purpose  of  showing  that  the 
narrated  incident  is  repeated.  Something  worse  than 
prolixity,  therefore,  results  from  the  very  many  repe- 
titions that  occur  in  the  setting  of  the  poem  under 
notice,  which  is  almost  without  exception  a  narrative, 
and  in  which,  on  this  account,  few  phrases  can  with 
propriety  be  set  twice.  The  rare  exceptions  to  the 
narrative  form  of  the  work,  namely,  the  broken  dia- 
logue between  the  Wedding  Guest  and  the  Mariner, 
are,  indeed,  the  places  where  the  iterations  against 
which  the  present  objection  is  made  do  not  occur. 
The  fault  is  not  a  trifling  one.  It  may  spring  from 
the  composer's  little  experience  in  vocal  writing,  very 
much  of  which  is  needed  to  enable  a  musician  to 
develope  an  idea  without  recourse  to  this  easy  artifice  : 
the  attainment  of  such  experience  makes  a  master, 
and  the  skill  in  its  application  proves  him.  It  may 
spring  from  Mr.  Barnett's  prior  practice  having  been 
almost  exclusively  in  instrumental  composition,  and 
from  his  belief  that  it  is  necessary  to  apply  the  same 
principles  of  construction  to  vocal  music.  This  is 
quite  true  with  regard  to  the  principles ;  and  careful 
analysis  of  the  more  elaborate  vocal  works  of  the 
best  masters  warrants  the  conviction  that  the  requisite 
knowledge  for  their  construction  can  only  have  been 
attained  through  exercise  in'^rms  alike  "unprompted 
and  unfettered  by  words.  Mr.  Barnett,  however, 
appears  to  have  confounded  general  principles  with 
particular  forms,  which,  when  they  are  mere  forms, 
and  as  such  mostly  conventional,  limit  rather  than 
guide  the  imagination  of  an  artist.  The  Songs  with- 
out Words  of  Mendelssohn  (those  published  by  him- 
self), a  series  of  simple  pieces  whoso  production  was 
spread  over  the  whole  of  the  author's  life,  notably 
exemplify  the  gradual  abandonment  of  set  forms  of 
construction,  combined  with  an  unfailing  regard  for 
the  principles  on  which  these  forms  are  based  ;  and  a 
comparison  of  the  later  with  the  earliest  numbers  of 
this  series,  will  show  at  a  glanca  the  increasing  free- 
dom with  the  advancing  experience  of  the  writer. 
Mr.  Barnett  has  to  learn  that  the  recapitulation  of 
musical  ide.as,  which  much  conduces  to  the  consis- 
tency and  the  interest  of  an  instrumental  movement, 
must  often,  in  vocal  composition,  give  place  to  some 
other  constructive  resource  for  the  attainment  of  these 
qualities,  without  compromising  the  poetical  text. 
One  example  may  well  explain  the  nature  of  trese 
objections :  let  it  be  drawn  from  the  air,  "The  fMir 
breeze  blew,"  which  relates  the  ship's  entry  into  the 
South  Seas,  the  turning  of  her  course,  and  the  rising 
and  the  setting  of  the  sun  ;  the  recapitulation  of  the 
whole  of  which  surely  amounts  to  a  statement  of  the 
vessel's  going  back  to  the  sonth,  and  again  turning 
northwards,  where  the  phenomena  of  sunrise  and 
sunset  were  once  more  witnessed  by  the  narrator. 

Among  all  that  is  charming,  and  much  that  merits 
far  higher  commendation,  it  cannot  bo  denied  that 
there  are  some  technical  points  of  design  and  of 
detail  that  are  open  to  question.  A  work,  however, 
of  the  magnitude  and  character  of  the  present,  is  to 
be  tested  by  a  higher  standard  than  the  line  and  rule 
of  the  grammarian  ;  and  it  would  be  as  far  beside 
the  purpose  to  dispraise  it  for  presenting  a  consecu- 
tion of  fifths,  adobateable  resolution  of  a  discord,  or 
a  descent  from  a  leading  note,  as  to  extol  it  solely 
for  its  freedom  from  such  peccadilloes  of  musical 
syntax.  Moreover,  to  examine  here  at  length  such 
matters  as  these  would  so  greatly  exaggerate  the 
importance  in  proportion  to  the  creative  and  illustra- 
tive qualities  of  the  Cantata,  and  in  proportion  to  its 
general  effect,  as  to  produce  an  entirely  false  im- 
pression of  its  merit. 

Their  consideration,  then,  may  be  discarded,  for 
the  far  pleasanter  task  of  noting  some  of  the  chief 
among  the  many  points  of  interest  wherewith  the 
work  abounds.  Prominent  among  these  is  the  Mari- 
ners' Chorus,  near  the  beginning,  an  unsought, 
flowing  stream  of  music,  the  felicitous  expansion  of 
which  constitutes  the  finale  of  the  Cantata.     "And 


now  the  stormblast,"  is  another  choral  piece  of  merit, 
which  rises  in  interest  from  period  to  period  of  its 
diversified  continuance — the  passage  beginning  "And 
now  there  came  both  mist  and  snow"  being  remark- 
ably graphic,  and  that  from  "And  then  there  camo 
an  albatross"  really  beautiful.  Thi.s  is  strikingly 
melodious,  and  the  harmonic  progression.^  are  as  now 
as  they  are  natural  and  pleasing.  From  this  clso 
unqualified  admiration,  however,  must  be  reserved  a 
D  flat  bass  note  near  the  close,  which  obtrudes  with 
conspicuous  harshness  through  the  charming  smooth- 
ness of  the  phrase. 

Further,  and  very  signally,  must  be  applauded  the 
Tenor  Aria  "Down  dropt  the  breeze,"  which  i»  one 
of  the  most  original  pieces  in  the  work,  is  eminently 
singable,  and  really  pathetic.  What  is  commonly  cal- 
led descriptive  music  rises  to  the  highest  level  of  the 
ideal  when,  as  here,  it  aims  at  painting,  not  visible 
objects,  but  the  feeling  those  excite  in  the  bchol'Icr  ; 
and  when,  as  here,  it  aims  successfully — the  passage 
to  the  words  "Water,  water  everywhere"  being  a 
particularly  happy  instance  of  such  description. 
Next  must  be  distinguished  the  chorus  "About, 
about,"  which  is  picturesque  and  full  of  fire.  It 
must  be  conceded  that  this  has  a  savor  of  Mendels- 
sohn,; but  Mendelssohn  himself  might  have  been 
pleased  to  have  written  it.  The  aria  for  contralto, 
"Csleep,"  is  graceful  and  singable;  its  effect  in  the 
work  would  be  better  if  it  were  sung  only  once 
instead  of  twice  through  ;  but  this  love  of  repetition 
is  Mr.  Barnett's  frailty.  The  animation  and  conti- 
nuity of  the  chorus  "The  upper  air"  are  its  best 
qualities,  of  which,  however,  it  possesses  so  much  as 
to  atone  for  the  less  merit  of  its  ideas.  The  quartet 
"Around,  around"  presents  some  charming  thoughts, 
but  wants  the  virtue  of  compactness.  "But  tell  me, 
tell  me,"  duet  for  sopr.Tno  and  contralto,  as  represen- 
ting the  voices  in  the  air  which  the  Mariner  hears 
during  his  trance,  is  admirable  at  all  points.  There 
is  no  little  merit  in  conceiving  and  embodying  a  new 
idea  of  the  supernatural,  now  that  the  Freischiitz, 
Euryanthe,  the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  Meliisina, 
and  the  Walpurgis  Night  are  universally  familiar  ; 
and  this  merit  belongs  to  the  author  of  the  present 
piece,  which  is  as  beautiful  as  new.  The  aerial  eff(:!ct 
of  the  accompaniment  and  the  constant  interest  of  the 
voice  parts  ably  realize  the  situation  ;  and  their  purely 
musical  charm  is  as  great  as  their  rendering  of  the 
text  is  poetical.  The  Aria  for  Tenor,  "The  harbor 
bay,"  is  a  graceful  melody  in  the  style  of  a  barcarolle, 
though  written  with  three  in  a  bar  instead  of  in  the 
customary '6-8  measure,  and  so  evading  the  vexed 
question  as  to  the  beginning  of  a  rhythmical  period 
at  the  commencement  or  middle  of  a  bar.  It  is 
eminently  vocal,  and  richly  harmonized  ;  second  in 
interest,  indeed,  to  tho  previous  song  for  the  same 
voice,  but  second  in  con.sequence  of  the  exceptional 
power  in  the  other,  not  of  any  weakness  in  this.  A 
difficulty  which  must  often  diminish  (he  rich  effect  of 
tho  chorus  for  four  female  voices  supporting  a  soprano 
solo,  "This  seraph  band,"  is  the  extremely  high 
range  of  the  solo  part ;  and  an  obstacle  to  its  effective 
performance  is  the  great  demand  upon  tho  extremely 
low  notes  of  the  choral  contralto.  The  necessary 
means  for  the  execution  of  this  piece,  as  of  the  .soprano 
solo  throughout  the  Cantata,  are  most  rare  of  attain- 
ment ;  but  in  this  instance  the  end  will  well  repay  tho 
endeavor  to  collect  them.  "0  sweeter  than  the  mar- 
riage feast,"  the  final  chorus,  is,  as  has  been  said,  a 
recajiitulation  of  the  music  that  illustrates  the  com- 
mencement of  the  eventful  voyage,  wiih  such  ampli- 
fication as  was  needful  to  give  due  importance  to  the 
clo.so  of  a  work  of  the  length  and  pretension  of  the 
present. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  tho  Cantata  to  he 
characterized  by  poetical  conception,  fiuent  invention, 
and  mastery  of  technical  resources — one,  in  truth,  to 
confute  the  common  prejudice  against  English  niusi- 
ship,  and  one  to  stimulate  selfreliance  and  mutual 
confidence  among  all  who  practise  the  musical  art  in 
this  country.  The  composer,  like  another  admirable 
artist  of  his  own  generation,  Mr.  Sullivan,  received 
his  musical  training  in  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  ; 
and,  after  four  years'  noviciate  in  that  nursery  of 
much  of  the  best  musical  talent  in  the  kingdom,  went 
to  Leipzig,  also  like  Mr.  Sullivan,  less  to  be  taught, 
than  to  learn  the  application  of  the  principles  he  had 
already  acquired.  The  reputation  of  his  uncle,  the 
an'tbor  of  "The  Mountain  Sylph,"  renders  bis  suc- 
cess all  the  more  interesting.  The  world  will,  how- 
ever, and  Mr.  Barnett  therefore  must,  regard  the 
present  Cantata  only  as  a  commencemont  upon  which 
far  higher  things  must  follow,  to  satisfy  the  just 
ambition  of  an  artist  or  the  hopes  of  his  well-wishers. 
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Beethoven's  Biographers. 
We  notice  occasionally,  in  the  American  and 
En<;Iish  press,  parajraphs,  in  which  the  Volumes 
I.,  respectively,  of  Thayer's  and  Nohl's  Beethoven 
— covering  substantially  the  same  part  of  the 
master's  life — are  placed  upon  a  level,  as  reposi- 
tories of  the  /Iicte  of  the  Bonn  period.  Indeed  one 
frn;n  an  English  periodical,  inadvertantly  admit- 
ted into  our  columns  (Journal  of  Nov.  9),  leaves 
the  reader  to  infer  that  in  this  regard  Nohl's 
book  even  deserves  the  preference.  How  far 
this  is  the  case  with  the  first  volume,  the  reader 
may  decide  with  some  degree  of  confidence  upon 
perusing  the  review  of  Nohl's  Vol.  I,  from  the 
Leipzig  Allgemeine  Musikatiiche  Zeitimg,  1864— 
the  most  important  German  musical  journal — a 
translation  of  which  we  begin  in  this  number. 
Of  the  notes,  those  followed  by  a  g  are  given  in 
the  original ;  the  others  are  added  by  the  trans- 
lator. As  to  the  mere  quantity  of  new  facts,  and 
their  due  chronological  arrangement,  the  com- 
parison is  altogether  in  favor  of  Thayer's  book, 
which  however  covers  but  a  small  portion  of  the 
period  embraced  in  the  recently  published 
volume  of  Nohl,  which,  we  have  reason  to  think, 
has  gained  somewhat  from  the  severity  with 
which  the  first  was  criticized  by  all  the  competent 
German  authorities. 


Mnsic  in  Boston. 
(fYMPHONY  Concerts.  Tlie  fifth,  bn  Thurs- 
day afternoon,  Jan.  16,  was  one  of  the  most 
fully  attended  and  most  interesting,  to  judge 
from  the  faces  and  the  silence  of  the  audience — 
by  far  the  best  sign — rather  than  from  the  clap- 
ping of  hands.  Silence  is  sometimes  quite  the 
opposite  to  "apathy."  A  preference  for  purely 
instrumental  programmes  has  manifestly  grown 
upon  the  audience  in  these  concerts  ;  accordingly 
the  feast  again  consisted  of  a  grand  Symphony, 
two  Overtures  and  a  Concerto,  thus  : 

Overt  are  to  "Fierabras," Schubert. 

Pi;inoforte  Concerto,  No.  1,  in  C  major,  Op.  15,  (first 

time) Be.ethoven. 

AUtgro  eon   brio. — Largo. — AlUgro  sckerzando.     (  Cadenzas  by 
Mosrlietet..) 

Overture  to  ''Ruy  Bias," Mendelssohn. 

^J■mphony  in  0  major Schubert. 

Introduction  and  Attegrn. — Andanle  con  moto. — Scherzo. — 
Finale. 

Schubert  was  here  represented  in  his  best,  and 
copiously.  But  it  seems  fated  that  that  splendid 
Overture  to  Fierahras  shall  never  get  here  a  fair 
hearing.  Twice  before  has  the  stillness,  in  which 
alone  one  can  come  into  true  relation  with  such 
music,  been  disturbed  ;  this  time  worse  than  ever, 
for  belated  people  would  keep  bustling  into  their 
seats  until  the  very  end  of  it,  spoiling  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  rest.  It  is  too  fine  a  work  to  be 
allowed  to  go  unappreciated.  Tasking  the  full 
force  of  the  modern  orchestra,  it  does  not  deal  in 
mere  sonority,  covering  paucitj'  or  commonness 
of  ideas  by  imposing  brilliancy  and  fulness  of 
instrumentation.  It  is  thoroughly  dramatic,  full 
of  compressed  inward  fire,  with  which  the  whole 
mass  is  instinct.  The  long  tremolo  crescendo 
with  which  it  opens  (done  to  a  cl^rm  by  the 
unusually  large  mass  of  strings,)  in  the  dark 
F-minor  key,  is  as  exciting  as  the  opening  of 


Macbeth.  A  rich  burst  of  four  horns  follows ; 
but  then  how  sad  a  theme  is  taken  up,  still  by 
the  horn,  in  short,  panting  phrases,  which,  short 
and  simple  as  it  is,  is  deeply,  subtly  wrought 
into  the  whole  texture  of  the  overture,  giving 
way  now  and  then  to  a  fortissimo  Allegro,  which 
for  vigor  and  intensity  is  hardly  to  be  matched 
even  by  those  in  Weber's  Overtures.  The  won- 
derful felicity  and  fitness  with  which  each  preg- 
nant bit  of  theme  comes  back  again  and  again, 
in  other  keys,  in  other  groups  of  instruments,  still 
with  fresh  interest  and  still  the  same,  shows  the 
imaginative,  j)lastic  art  of  a  great  master,  true 
tone-poet.  This  young  man  '-has  the  divine 
spark  in  him,"  said  deaf  Beethoven,  looking  over 
some  of  his  earlier  compositions. — Those  who  did 
listen,  resolutely  shutting  out  disturbance,  were 
deeply  moved  by  the  Fierahras  Overture. 

A  good  thing  to  compare  with  it,  and  form  its 
pendent  on  the  other  side  of  the  Concerto, 
though  far  from  equal  to  it,  only  more  taking  to 
the  careless  apprehension,  was  ^Mendelssohn's 
Overture  to  Ruy  Bias  (C-minor).  Also  very 
dramatic,  and  not  a  little  out  of  the  usual  vein  of 
Mendelssohn.  It  brings  in  a  speaking  sort  of 
theme,  in  short  broken  phrases,  the  bassoon  being 
chief  spokesman ;  but  this  is  not  deeply  wrought 
into  the  whole  texture,  as  in  the  Schubert  work  i 
the  themes  succeed  each  other  more  in  the  free 
and  simple  way,  that  leaves  an  open  melody 
exposed  to  ears  that  have  not  learned  the  love  of 
losing  themselves  in  polyphonic  involutions  (musi- 
cal variety  in  unity).  But  it  is  a  fresh,  original, 
charming  overture,  never  dull  and  never  trivial. 

We  must  speak  of  that  day's  performance  of 
the  great  Schubert  Symphony  in  C  as  perhaps 
the  highest  achievement  in  symphonic  interpreta- 
tion thus  far  of  a  Boston  orchestra.  A  thousand 
or  two  people  that  day  quite  forgot  the  dread  of 
a  long  Symphony,  and  after  listening  to  the  last 
note  of  the  four  long  movements,  each  more 
glorious  and  uplifting  than  the  last,  could  with  a 
sigh  of  satisfaction  echo  Schumann's  "heavenly 
length."  Surely  all  that  is  said  of  it  in  what  we 
copied  last  lime  from  the  Crystal  Palace  pro- 
grammes, is  more  than  justified  in  each  fair 
hearing  that  we  get  of  it ;  and  this  was  a  fair 
hearing.  For  so  sustained  a  flight  of  insplrationt 
lofty,  long  and  glorious,  we  can  look  to  no  other 
instrumental  work  except  the  greatest  of  Beetho- 
ven's. This  is  pure  creative  musical  genius,  in 
its  most  earnest  efiort,  with  consummate  mastery 
of  largest  means.  "Glorious"  is  the  word  for 
such  a  Symphony ;  you  mount  Jove's  eagle  for  a 
flight  above  the  clouds  so  soon  as  you  submit 
yourself  to  its  enchantment.  "Perpetual  repeti- 
tion" is  there  of  the  same  passages  and  phrases? 
Yes,  as  there  is  in  the  motion  of  strong  wines,  or 
say  of  chariot  wheels  that  bore  the  prophet  up. 
But,  none  the  less,  perpetual  variety,  exquisite 
contrasts  and  surprises,  new  colors  marvellously 
flushed  o'er  everything  by  some  subtle  magic  of 
modulation  or  of  instrumental  combination.  Think 
of  that  opening  incantation,  the  soft  fairy  horn  ; 
then  the  marked  contrast,  yet  relatedness,  of  the 
two  main  themes  of  the  Allegro :  the  first  so  bold, 
adventurous,  heaven-storming,  ascending  the  car 
for  the  sublime  flight, — the  second,  gay  and  jubi- 
lant, happy  songs  and  harp  strains  ringing  through 
the  air  from  the  elated  voyagers, — both  richly 
mingled  with  a  wealth  of  charming  accessory 
thoughts.  Then  the  thoughtful,  solemn  march 
of  the  A  ndante  con  Moto, — a  movement  feeding 


upon  its  own  deep,  delicious  thought,  so  that 
its  strength  is  still  "renewed  like  the  eagle's." 
Once,  midway  in  the  march,  a  reverie  or  trance 
seems  to  come  over  the  movement, — we  mean 
(in  the  words  of  the  arlicle  above  alluded  to), 
"that  wonderfully  touching  passage,  where  the 
horn  sounds  faintly  note  after  note,  while  the 
rest  of  the  orchestra  is  all  hushed  and  still,  as  if 
an  angel  had  descended  into  the  room  and  were 
gliding  about  among  the  instruments."  Then  the 
rousing  unison  of  the  strings  as  the  Scherzo  bids 
you  shake  ofT  dreamy  thoughts  and  soar  again, 
and  the  quick,  blithe  answer  of  the  piping  reeds 
and  flutes;  now  a  ringing  shout,  waxing  to  a 
hoarse  barbaric  loudness,  anon  pausing  to  listen 
to  its  own  echoes  softly  falling  in  the  distance,  or 
to  gather  some  sweet  little  wayside  flower  of  a 
fresh  musical  fancy.  Then  the  Trio,  with  its 
wondrous  pomp  of  buoyant  and  triumphant 
rhythm  1  But  grandest  of  all,  say  we  too,  is  the 
finale,  with  its  stupendous  onsweep,  when  it  has 
acquired  full  swing  after  the  smart  challenge  of 
the  opening  subject,  answered  by  the  swarming 
triplets  of  the  violins  with  all  the  reeds  accom- 
panying in  thirds,  as  if  all  the  rainbow-robed 
spirits  of  the  air  came  hovering  round.  As  it 
goes  on  we  hardly  wonder  that  the  author  of 
the  "legend"  (Crystal  Palace  programme)  should 
have  dreamed  of  Phaeton  and  the  Chariot  of  the 
Sun.  Was  there  ever  a  bolder  or  a  more  im- 
posing idea  (except  the  marble  tread  of  Mozart's 
statue,  of  which  they  must  have  reminded  more 
than  one)  than  those  tremendous  thumps  in 
unison,  upon  the  key  note  of  the  Symphony, 
which  startle  you  at  intervals  toward  the  end. 

The  newspapers  are  continually  announcing 
"the  musical  event  of  the  season," — meaning 
commonly,  for  the  time  being,  any  cheap  sensa- 
tion that  is  loudly  advertised.  Of  course  you  do 
not  take  them  seriously  ;  but  seriously  speaking, 
what  musical  "event"  can  our  city  count  in 
the  experience  of  all  the  winter  thus  far,  that 
can  be  considered  quite  so  rare  and  so  significant 
as  such  a  listening  to  such  a  performance,  as  we 
had  that  Thursday,  of  such  a  work  as  Schubert's 
Symphony  in  C  ?  Mr.  Zerrahn  maj'  be  proud 
of  his  orchestra  and  of  his  work  that  day. 

Beethoven's  Concerto  in  C,  the  earliest  of  the 
five,  though  hitherto  entirely  passed  over  in  favor 
of  the  greater  ones,  fully  justified  Mr.  Lang's 
choice.  It  as  a  lighter,  gentler  effort  than  the 
last  three,  neither  of  such  deep  and  spiritual 
poetry  as  the  one  in  G,  nor  at  all  of  the  great 
heroic  fervor  of  the  one  in  E  flat ;  but  we  think 
it  was  found  more  interesting  than  the  No.  2,  in 
B  flat,  which  we  heard  last  year;  and  it  is  full  of 
charming  invention,  fresh  and  well-developed 
thoughts,  and  of  the  young  Beethoven  power. 
It  is  very  much  in  the  vein  and  in  the  style, 
especially  the  Largo,  of  some  of  the  early  Sonatas. 
And  the  three  movements  are  very  individual  in 
character.  Nothing  could  open  more  simply 
than  the  orchestra  does  in  the  introduction,  and 
the  themes  for  treatment  spring  upmost  naturally 
in  its  path  ;  pianoforte  and  orchestra  lend  equal 
illustration,  now  by  turns  and  now  together,  and 
the  whole  development  is  graceful,  clear,  symmet- 
rical, delightful.  In  the  piano  part  there  is  no 
great  striving  after  brilliant  effects  or  rioting  in 
intricate  embellishment.  The  ornaments  are 
simple,  neat  and  graceful.  There  was  abundant 
opportunity  for  the  player  to  show  his  good 
taste,  the  ease  of  reserved  power,  the  subjection 
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of  deft,  thoroughly  practiced  hands  to  expression  ; 
all  which  Mr.  Lang  eminently  did  show.  And 
no  less  in  the  religious,  rich  repose  of  the  slow 
movement,  and  in  the  piquant,  sportive  Rondo  of 
the  finale.  It  was  a  most  elegant  and  happy 
rendering  of  a  charming  composition  with  which 
all  were  glad  to  have  made  acquaintance.  To 
speak  of  improvement  in  so  accomplished  a 
'  master  of  the  instrument  as  Mr.  Lang  has  been 
for  years,  would  seem  supercilious  almost ;  yet  we 
must  note  with  pleasure  the  more  even  and 
subdued  force  which  he  now  shows  in  the  strong 
passages,  without  any  sacrifice  of  contrast  or 
emphatic  point. 

The  programme  of  this  week  (of  which  wo  shall 
speak  in  our  next  number)  is  of  quite  a  different 
char.icter,  lighter,  yet  harJly  less  Interesting.  Instead 
of  a  great  Schubert  Symphony,  too  smaller  ones  in 
the  old  familiar,  charming  style  of  Mozart  and  Haydn 
— the  latter  the  one  in  G  which  pleased  so  in  the 
third  concert ;  the  Mozart  is  the  No.  1,  in  D,  without 
Minuet.  Por  Overtures,  Beethoven's  Coriolanus  and 
Mendelssohn's  Melusina.  And  Mr.  Otto  Dresel, 
yielding  to  the  solicitation  of  the  whole  Committee, 
plays  the  D-minor  Concerto  of  Mendelssohn. 

The  seventh  concert  will  come  on  Thursday, 
Feb.  13,  and  will  consist  of  Beethoven's  Pastoral 
Sijmphony,  the  Overture  to  "Anacreon,"  by  Cheru- 
bini,  Weber's  Jubilee  Overture,  and  the  E-minor  Con- 
certo of  Chopin,  played  by  Mr.  Hugo  Leonhard. 

The  plan  of  the  eighth  and  last  Concert  is  not 
settled.  The  idea  of  repeating  the  Choral  Symphony 
is  abandoned,  partly  for  want  of  time,  leaving  it  to 
be  given,  with  greater  means,  in  the  Handel  and 
Haydn  Society's  Festival  next  May.  Perhaps  Beet, 
hoven's  "Choral  Fantasia,"  for  piano,  orchestra  and 
chorus,  which  seems  to  contain  the  first  germ  of  the 
Symphony,  will  be  performed  ;  with  perhaps  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  Schubert  Symphony,  (for  which  there  is 
much  call),  or  else  the  Eroica,  and  another  feature 
would  be  the  "Meeresstille"  Overture. 


■Wednesday  Afternoon  Concerts.  Winter 
has  not  smiled  on  the  Orchestral  Uniorf  thus  far ; 
snow  and  rain  have  caused  thin  houses.  But  the 
concerts  have  been  excellent,  both  in  the  classical 
and  in  the  lighter  music,  and,  if  persisted  in  on  the 
same  plan,  with  the  same  nicety  of  execution,  must 
yet  draw  crowds  to  the  Music  Hall  Last  week  they 
gave  the  first  Symphony  by  Gade  (Cminor)  ;  the 
Overture  to  Pauj  Bias,  Mendelssohn,  and  the  pretty 
one  to  La  Sirene,  by  Auber :  a  luscious  new  Strauss 
Waltz  (op.  316!)  called  "Klinstler  Lehen"  (Artist 
Life) ;  "Spring's  awaking"  again  ;  and  Mr.  Soiiul- 
TZE,  whom  it  is  pleasant  to  see  in  his  old  place  at  the 
head  of  the  violins,  played  a  Violin  Solo,  "Fandan- 
go," by  Moliquo. 

This  week's  concert  was  particularly  good,  in 
matter  and  in  execution.  "  The  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream"  Overture  was  very  delicately  ren- 
dered ;  and  the  beautiful  E-flat  Symphony  of 
Mozart,  with  its  stately  introduction,  its  witching 
Minuet  and  Trio,  its  continual  unfolding  of  fresh 
charms  through  all  the  movements,  made  all  forget 
the  storm  that  raged  without.  The  sweet,  solemn 
music  of  the  Bridal  Procession  in  Wagner's  Lohen- 
grin, albeit  somewhat  Overstrained,  and  crowded  in 
the  harmony,  was  heard  with  interest.  The  Strauss 
Waltz  was  one  of  the  most  exhilarating  of  the  tribe, 
and  was  called  "Village* Swallows."  Mr.  Heinicke 
gave  a  good  Cornet  rendering  of  a  popular  German 
balled  :  "How  fair  thou  art."  The  concert  ended 
with  the  Overture  to  Ydva,  by  Reissiger.  The  bas- 
soon and  clarionet  pairs,  to  which  Mozait  seems  so 
partial,  made  themselves  very  fascinating  in  the 
Symphony. 


Next  Wednesday  we  hope  the  Union  will  have  a 
crowded  hall. 

Girl's  High  and  Nohmal  Scnooi..  We  spent 
a  most  interesting  hour  last  Saturday  in  this  school 
in  Mason  Street, — the  fine  flower  and  completion 
of  our  public  school  sj'stem.  It  was  a  musical 
exercise — a  concert  in  fact — arranged  by  Mr.  EiCH- 
BERG,  who  has  been  their  teacher  for  the  past  year, 
for  the  reward  and  fresh  excitement  of  the  pupils,  and 
for  the  pleasure  of  some  of  the  School  Committee  and 
a  few  invited  guests.  The  young  ladies,  four  or  five 
hundred  we  should  think,  made  the  whole  room  a 
scene  of  beaming  intelligence  and  beauty.  There 
was  a  set  programme,  in  which  three-part  choruses 
by  Abt,  Rossini,  &c.,  beautifully  sung  by  the  fresh 
maiden  voices,  alternated  with  selections  of  classical 
Chamber  music.  These  were  :  the  Andante  and 
Variations  from  Beethoven's  string  Quartet,  op.  18, 
No.  5,  played  artistically  by  Messrs.  Eichberg,  Ford 
and  the  brothers  H.  and  A.  Suck.  Nothing  could 
enhance  the  intrinsic  charm  of  the  music  more  than 
to  witness  the  sincere  delight  in  all  those  attent  faces. 
The  Allegro  and  Adagio  fiom  Beethoven's  Violin 
Sonata  in  F  were  finely  played  by  Mr.  Eichberg  and 
Mr.  Sharland,  chief  singing  teacher  in  the  Grammar 
Schools,  whom  we  may  compliment  upon  the  excel- 
lence he  has  so  quietly  acquired  as  a  pi.anist.  A 
"Religious  Meditation"  by  Mr.  Eichberg,  really 
beautiful,  was  played  by  himself  f violin)  and  Mr. 
Thayer  on  the  reed  organ  ;  followed  by  an  arrange- 
ment for  violin,  organ  and  piano  ot  the  Andante  in 
Beethoven's  E-flat  Quintet.  Mr.  Sharland  played 
some  of  Mendelssohn's  Songs  withoutWords.  Finally 
a  good  "Religious  March,"  by  Mr.  Eichberg,  hu- 
morously announced  by  him  as  "by  a  German  com- 
poser of  the  last  century." 

All  these  fine  things  found  eager  audience.  Treats 
of  classical  Chamber  music  in  a  free  school  I  Is  not 
this  a  new  idea  t  And  is  it  not  an  admirable  one  ? 
This  is  bringing  models  of  pure  art,  the  quintessence 
of  music,  home  to  every  pupil  in  the  advanced 
classes,  and  is  like-  surrounding  their  school  room 
with  the  immortal  works  of  Raphael  and  Titian. 
Refining  influence,  a  higher  taste,  must  come  from  it. 
Art  in  its  higher  models  quickens  them,  at  the  same 
time  that,  beginning  at  the  other  end,  in  humble 
rudiments,  they  are  taught  to  read  simple  music  and 
to  sing.  A  brief  examination  by  the  teacher  occupied 
a  pause  in  the  conceit,  and  a  few  unexpected  questions 
showed  the  girls  to  be  clear  in  their  minds  about 
intervals,  major  and  minor  scales,  &c.,  and  that  they 
had  been  successfully  taught  to  identify  the  notes  of 
short  musical  phrases  played  to  them,  and  dictate 
them  for  the  teacher  to  write  upon  the  blackboard. 


Death  op  Moritz  Hauptmanu.  Another  of 
the  foremost  musical  characters  of  our  time  has 
passed  away.  Moritz  Hauptmann,  loved  and  revered 
by  all  the  Leipzig  students  (of  whom  we  have  not  a 
few  here  in  America),  long  time  the  occupant  of  old 
Sebastian  Bach's  place  as  "Cantor"  of  the  Thomas- 
schule,  and  professor  in  the  Conservatorium,  died  in 
Leipzig,  after  a  somewhat  lengthy  illness,  on  the 
third  of  January.  Only  last  October  they  were 
celebrating  his  75th  birthday  and  his  25th  year  "Ju- 
bilee" as  Cantor,  with  feast  and  music,  mainly  from 
his  own  compositions.  A  brief  notice  in  the  Neue 
Zeilschrift  tells  us  : 

"Hauptmann  was  born  in  Dresden,  Oct.  13, 1792. 
His  father,  superintendent  of  the  board  of  works 
there,  seeing  the  boy's  strong  tendency  for  music,  had 
him  at  an  early  ago  instructed  in  the  violin,  the  piano 
and  in  harmony,  although  intending  him  to  be  an 
architect.  But  finally,  owing  to  the  favorable  recep- 
tion of  some  of  his  son's  attempts  at  composition,  he 
yielded  to  his  wish  aud  sent   him   for   more   earnest 


musical  studies  to  Spohr  in  Gotha.  A  year  later, 
1812,  ho  got  an  appointment  as  violinist  in  the  royal 
capelle  in  Dresden.  In  1813  he  took  leave  of  absence 
to  go  and  study  half  a  year  in  Vieima,  whither  S|)ohr 
had  gone  as  theatre  conductor.  In  Dresden  U.  lived 
till  1815,  and  in  that  time  wrote  a  Mass  in  G  mmor 
(now  lost)  and  other  church  pieces,  many  songs,  a 
string  Quartet,  a  Violin  Sonata,  occasional  Cantatas 
Fugues,  &c.  In  1815  ho  went  as  music  teacher  with 
the  family  of  Prince  Repnin  to  Pultawa,  where  he 
found  rich  leisure  to  pursue  his  studies  in  counter- 
point, mathematics  and  natural  sciences,  and  to  com- 
plete various  compositions,  especially  his  opera 
Malhilde.  In  1820  he  returned  to  Dresden,  where 
he  lived  a  private  citizen  till  1822,  and  composed  his 
string  Quartet,  op.  7,  and  his  vocal  Muss  in  F  minor. 
Then  ho  was  called  as  violinist  to  the  Court  orches- 
tra in  Cassel.  in  which  position,  chained  espec- 
ially by  Spohr,  he  remained  for  twenty  years, 
exerting  a  great  influence  as  a  theoretic  teacher  and 
creating  several  of  his  principal  works,  such  as  the 
'  »Su/i'e  fi<?(/i)ia' and  the  Gininor  Mass.  His  opera 
'Maihilde'  w.as  repeatedly  brought  out  with  success. 
la  1841  he  married  Susette  Hummel,  daughter 
of  the  Director  of  the  Academy  there. 

In  1842  he  was  called  to  Leipzig  as  Cantor  and 
Music  Director  of  the  Thomas  Church,  and  in  1843 
he  became  a  teacher  in  the  newly  founded  Con.serva- 
torium." — The  good  he  has  done  there  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century  is  too  well  known  to  need  more  words 
at  present. 


Mr.  Paine's  Mass. — It  is  now  pretty  certain  that 
we  shall  soon  have  an  opportunity  to  hear  this  very 
elaborate  and  meritorious  composition  of  our  young 
countryman, — a  Mass  on  the  largest  scale — too  large 
to  be  available  in  the  Church  service, — for  full  choir, 
orchestra  and  soli.  It  was  warmly  received  last 
summer  in  Berlin  ;  and  now  the  friends  of  Mr.  Paine> 
including  the  President  and  Professors  at  Cambridge 
and  many  of  the  most  musical  citizens  of  Boston, 
have  resolved  that  the  heavy  pecuniary  risk  involved 
shall  be  no  bar  to  its  having  a  fair  hearing  here  at 
home.  We  take  pleasure  in  publishing  the  following 
note  : 

Boston,  Dec.  4,  1867.— J.  K.  Paine,  E.iq.,— Dear  Sir,— We 
have  beard  with  much  pleasure  of  the  approbation  with  which 
your  Mass  was  received  by  the  seTerely  critical  audience  of  the 
Berlin  Siog-Academie.  In  the  hope  that  your  efforts  in  a 
fioble  and  difficult  region  of  art  may  be  recognized  and  appre- 
ciated by  your  countrymen,  we  would  suggest  that  you  take 
measures  for  the  production  of  your  composition  in  Hoston 
the  coming  season.  Assuring  you  of  our  hearty  cobperatioa 
in  any  way  in  which  we  can  be  helpful.  We  are  sincerely  your 
friends,  Benjamin  Peirce,  Thomas  Hill,  R.  E.  Apthorp.  B.  A 
Gould,  J,  P.Putnam,  H.  W.,  Pickering.  J.  Baxter  Upham, 
Theron  J.  Dale,  C.  A.  Bartol,  J.  R.  Lowell.  H.  W  Longfellow, 
F.  J.  Child,  John  S.  Dwight,  B.  F.  Dwight,  H.  Ware,  Samuel 
Jenuison,  B.  J.  Lang,  Walcott  Gibbs. 

Mr.  Paine  having  accepted  this  invitation,  and  sub- 
scriptions having  come  in  liberally  and  eagerly,  the 
Concert  will  be  given  on  Easter  Sunday  Evening 
(April  12),  at  the  Boston  Music  Hall,  with  a  Full 
Chorus  from  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society,  the 
Orchestra  of  the  Harvard  Musical  Association,  and 
the  best  Solo  talent.  The  price  of  tickets,  with 
secured  seats,  is  One  Dollar  each.  Those,  whom  the 
subscription  paper  has  not  reached,  will  find  Mr. 
Peck,  at  the  Music  Hall,  cheerfully  ready  to  aid  them 
in  picking  out  good  seats. 


A  Compliment  worth  Having. — The  following 
has  already  been  the  rounds  of  the  newspapers,  yet 
our  musical  record  would  not  be  complete  with- 
out it. 

The  Abbe  Liszt  to  the  Messrs.  Chickering. 
— The  Abbe'  Liszt,  the  greatest  of  European  pianists, 
has  just  addressed  to  the  Messrs.  Chickering  the  fol- 
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lowing  letter,  the  only  testimonial  in  favor  of  a 
pianoforte  maker  which  he  has  ever  given  in  Europe 
or  America. 

[translation.] 

Rome,  Dec.  26,  1867. 

"Messrs.  Chkhering :  It  is  very  agreeable  to  mo  to 
add  my  name  to  the  concert  of  praises  of  which  your 
pianos  are  the  object. 

"To  be  just  I  must  declare  them  perfect,  tmiper- 
fectisshnes  {super/ativeli/ pafict). 

"There  is  no  quality  which  is  foreign  to  them. 
Your  instruments  possess  in  the  supreme  degree 
nobility  and  power  of  tone,  elasticity  and  security  of 
touch,  harmony,  brilliancy,  solidity,  charms  and  pres- 
tige ;  and  thus  offer  a  harmonious  ensemble  of  perfec- 
tions to  the  exclusion  of  all  defects. 

"Pianists  of  the  least  pretentions  will  find  means  of 
drawing  from  them  agreeable  effects  ;  and  in  face  of 
such  products — which  truly  do  honor  to  the  art  of 
the  construction  of  instruments — the  role  of  the  critic 
is  as  simple  as  that  of  the  public  ;  the  one  has  but  to 
applaud  them  conscientiously  and  with  entire  satis- 
faction, and  the  other  but  to  procure  them  in  the 
same  manner. 

In  congratulating  you  sincerely  upon  the  great  and 
decisive  success  obtained  at  the  Exposition  at  Paris, 
I  am  pleased  to  anticipate  the  happy  continuation  of 
the  same  in  all  places  where  your  pianos  will  bo 
heard,  and  I  beg  that  you  accept,  gentlemen,  the 
expression  of  my  most  distinguished  sentiments  of 
esteem  and  consideration." 

(Signed)  F.  Liszt. 

Harvard  Musical  Association. — This  associa- 
tion, which  completed  the  thirtieth  year  of  its  useful 
life  yesterday,  met  in  its  new  and  pleasant  library 
room,  No.  120  Tremont  street,  last  evening,  for  the 
first  time,  to  elect  officers  and  transact  the  ordinary 
business  of  the  annual  meeting.  Mr.  Henry  W. 
Pickering,  the  president,  occupied  the  chair.  The 
record  of  the  last  meeting  was  read  by  the  recording 
secretary,  Mr.  Henry  Ware.  Mr.  John  S.  Dwight 
read  the  report  of  the  directors,  which  was  a  docu- 
ment of  considerable  length  and  great  interest,  pre- 
senting an  encouraging  view  of  the  condition  of  the 
association,  and  offering  several  valuable  suggestions 
for  increasing  still  further  its  efficiency  and  useful- 
ness. The  report  of  the  treasurer,  Mr.  Samuel  L. 
Thorndiko,  showed  that  the  expense  of  fitting  up  the 
new  room  had  necessarily  encroached  somewhat  upon 
the  income  of  the  concert  fund,  and  expressed  a 
belief  that  the  fund  could  be  restored  by  proper 
measures  during  the  ensuing  year.  The  librarian's 
report  enumerated  many  valuable  additions  to  the 
library  during  the  past  year.  The  old  board  of 
officers,  consisting  of  the  following  gentlemen,  was 
reelected. 

President,  Henry  W.  Pickering. 

Vice-President,  John  S.  Dwight. 

Recording  Secretary,  Henry  Ware. 

Corresponding  Secretary,  Francis  H.  Underwood. 

Treasurer,  Samuel  L.  Thorndike. 

Directors  at  Large,  C.  F.  Shimmin,  B.  J.  Lang. 

The  association  now  numbers  one  hundred  and  ten 
active  members  and  seven  honorary  members.  Its 
aimual  supper  will  take  place  at  the  rooms  of  Mr.  J. 
B.  Smith,  caterer,  in  Bulfinch  street,  next  Monday 
evening. — Advertiser,  Jan.  21. 

New  York,  Jan.  20. — On  Saturday  evening,  Jan. 
18th,  at  Irving  Hall,  occurred  the  second  of  Mason 
and  Thomas's  soirees  of  chamber  music.  Mr.  Mason 
was -the  pianist  and  will  alternate,  during  the  season 
with  Mr.  Mills  at  these  concerts.  The  audience  was 
about  as  large  as  on  the  former  occasion  and  we  had 
the  appended  programme  : — 

?uartet,  A-minor.  Op.  9 Volkmann. 
rio,  (P.  F.)Op.99.  Bflat Schubert. 

Quartet,  E-minor.  Op.  59,  No.  2 Beethoven. 

Of  the  Volkmann  Quartet  it  may  be  remarked 
that  one  ought  to  hear  it — or  any  other  new  work — 
several  times  before  giving  a  decided  and  absolute 
opinion  ;  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  this  Quartet  seems 
to  lack  unity  and  force  and  is  of  unequal  merit.  For 
instance  the  third  movement,  an  extremely  neat 
Presto  with  a  beautifully  quaint  Trio,  has  nothing  in 
common  with  the  other  movements  :  it  would  appear 
that  no  sustained  purpose  underlies  the  whole. 

The  Schubert  Trio  is  too  well  known  to  musicians 
to  need  many  words  :  the  Andante — practically  a 
'song  without  words' — taken  firstly  as  a  solo  by  the 
'cello  with  piano  accompaniment,  is  calculated  to 
delight  even  those  whose  appreciation  of  advanced 
art  is  very  small.    It  seemed  the  essence  of  melody. 


Mr.  Mason  played  the  piano  in  his  usual  polished, 
refined  and  gentlemanly  style  ;  but,  why  loill  he  not 
give  us  a  little  more  fire  and  passion  ?  That  is  just 
the  one  thing  needful  to  make  his  playing  very 
enjoyable. 

The  effect  of  the  Beethoven  Quartet,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  other  pieces,  was  somewhat  marred  by  the 
fact  that  the  'cello  was  not  in  accord  with  the  other 
instruments  ;  this  was,  of  course,  painful. 

Why  would  it  not  be  well  for  Messrs.  M.  and  T. 
to  adopt  analytical  programmes  ?  At  the  Monday 
Popular  Concerts  and  at  the  Matinees  of  the  Musical 
Union  (London),  pamphlet  programmes  are  gotten 
up  containing — often — a  short  sketch  of  the  composer 
of  each  work  performed,  and  also  short  excerpts  from 
the  work  itself;  these  little  books  are  very  attractive 
and  interesting  and  find  a  ready  sale — at  the  concerts 
I  have  mentioned — from  two  reasons  ;  firstly  because 
of  their  intrinsic  excellence,  and  secondly  because  one 
can  get  no  other  programme  :  they  are  occasionally 
too  voluminous  : — I  have  one  in  which  there  are  some 
twenty  pages  devoted  to  Beethoven's  Sonata,  Op. 
106,  and  to  Madame  Arabella  Goddard's  performance 
of  the  same. 

The  next  Soiree  will  be  given  on  Saturday  even- 
ing, February  29th,  when  the  Beethoven  Piano  Trio 
in  B-flat,  Op.  97,  will  be  the  principal  attraction. 

Jan.  27. — On  Saturday  Evening,  Jan.  25th,  oc- 
curred the  3d  Brooklyn  Philharmonic  Concert.  The 
orchestra  numbered  48  ;  Mme.  Ackermann  (soprano) 
Mr.  G.  F.  Hall  (baritone),  Messrs.  Schmitz  and 
Lotze  (French  horns),  and  F.  Letsch  (trombone), 
were  the  soloists.  I  quote  such  portions  of  t  e  pro- 
gramme as  are  worthy  of  notice  : — 

1.  Symphony,  No.  4,  Op.  90,  A-major MeDdelssohn 

2.  Trio,  And.inte,  2  horos  and  trombone Bergmann" 

3.  Poeme  Symphonique  "The  Ideal." Liszf 

The  "Italian"  Symphony — as  it  is  termed — was 
written  in  1833,  and,  although  called  No.  4,  is  really 
No.  2,  antedating  the  "Scotch"  (No.  3)  by  some  nine 
years,  and  was  not  published  until  after  the  author's 
death.  It  is  of  course  a  charming  work ;  the  fresh- 
ness and  grace  of  the  opening  movement,  the  quaint- 
ncss  and  dignified  sadness  of  the  Andante,  (I  once 
heard  this  movement  played  by  Pasdelonp's  orchestra 
in  Paris,  and  it  was  enthusiastically  encored),  the 
quietude  of  the  Minuetto,  with  its  warm  interrogative 
horn  Trio,  and  the  wild  rush  and  hurry  of  the  Salta- 
rello  presto, — all  form  a  whole  of  wonderful  variety, 
completeness  and  unity.  It  was  well  played,  but  had 
the  orchestra  been  larger  the  effect  had  been  finer,  for 
a  little  thinness  was  occasionally  noticahle.  A  fine 
analysis  (by  J.  S.  D.)  of  the  Symphony  was  printed 
upon  the  programme. 

The  Trio  by  Bergmann  for  two  French  horns  and 
trombone  is  a  very  pleasing  composition  ;  while  not 
surprisingly  original,  it  is  melodious  and  attractive 
and  some  of  the  harmonic  changes  are  very  neat ;  the 
transition  of  the  theme  from  the  original  key  into 
G-major  has  a  pleasing  effect.  It  was  demonstrative- 
ly encored. 

Mme.  Ackermann  sang  an  Aria  from  Mozart's 
Nozze  di  Figaro.  She  seems  to  possess  a  very  fair 
voice  and  a  sufficiently  good  memory  to  sing  without 
score ;  unfortunately  she  sang  fearfully  sharp  and 
there  was  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  tone  between  her 
voice  and  the  orchestra.  I  observed  a  printed  notice, 
at  the  foot  of  the  programme,  to  this  eflfect : — "The 
vocalist  for  each  of  the  remaining  concerts  will  be 
the  best  available."  I  am  to  infer — I  suppose — that 
good  singers  refuse  to  cross  the  Fulton  Ferry. 

The  "Ideal"  poem,  performed  at  the  Symphony 
Soiree  two  weeks  ago,  was  inflicted  upon  the  patient 
Brooklynites,  who  bore  the  visitation  with  noble 
fortitude  and  a  cheerful  resignation  pleasant  to  behold. 

At  the  next  concert  the  attractions  will  be  Beetho- 
ven's Pastoral  Symphony,  and  Mozart's  P.  F.  Con- 
certo in  D-minor,  to  bo  played  by  Kiehard  Hoffman. 

F. 
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Vocal,  with  Piano  Aecoinpaniment. 

Ah,  ha  !  now  your  Highness  may  see.      (The 

Complaint.)  Grand  Dutchess.  40 

We,  merry  hearted.     (En  tresbon  ordre.)   Song, 

Grand  Dutchess.  60 
Mount,  away  1     (Acheval!)     Song  and  Chorus. 

Grand  Dutchess.  30 
Grenadier,  why  these  grimaces.     (Que  vent  dire 

cette  grimace.     Duet         Grand  Dutchess.  75 
Count  Max.     (Max  etait.)     Song  and  Chorus. 

Grand  Dutchess.  40 
At  the  repast.     ("Au  repas.)     Song  and  Chorus. 

Grand  Dutchess.  40 
Six  new  selectlona.  The  first  is  poor  Fritz's  mourn- 
ing over  his  beating,  which  we  may  be  sorry  for  also, 
aa  he  and  Wanda  are  the  only  really  good-hearted  char- 
acters in  the  play.  The  second  is  the  account  of  the 
battle,  to  a  most  sprightly  melody.  The  third  is  very 
spirited,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  last,  The  pretty 
duet  between  Wanda  and  her  lover,  and  the  story  of 
Count  Max  close  the  list. 

She  lives  near  the  old  Mohawk.  Song.  C.  W.Moore.  35 
I  will  not  be  with  yon  long.     Song  and  Chorus, 

C.  A.  White.  35 
The  Outcast.    Where  are  the  friends.     Song  and 

Chorus.  Hicks.  35 

Parting  thoughts.     Ballad.  Turner.  30 

Dont  borrow  trouble,  love.  Song.  Wellman.  40 
Little  Flo.  Song  and  Chorus.  C  W.  Moore.  30 
She  sleeps  mid  the  flowers.      Song  and  Chorus. 

Lutz.  30 
Row  on,  I'd  have  thee  by  my  side.      Song  and 

Chorus.  Holder.  30 

The  wind  at  night.     Song.  A.  H.  Morton.  50 

Sweet  Willie.  Song  and  Chorus.  T.  B.  Bishop.  30 
Bright  eyes  are  glistning.     Song.  Hobson,  30 

All  these  are  well  constructed  ballads  and  songs  by 
men  who  know  just  what  will  please  the  public,  and 
contain  a  great  deal  of  good  melody. 

Let  her  rip.     Song  and  Chorus.  Moore.  30 

We'll  march  round  the  world.     Song.  "      30 

Starlight  Nell,  or  the  Gypsey's  song.  Cherry.  30 

The  Secret.     Song.  Bassford.  30 

Have  you  seen  Ruth.     Song.  Leybourne.  30 

Dickens  is  the  man.      Song.  '  30 

Ada  with  the  golden  hair.     Song.     C.  W.  Moore.  30 
Popular  style,  but  lighter  than  the  preceding,  and 
with  a  comic  element. 
r 

Instrumental. 

Grand  Dutchess  Quadrille.  Strauss.  40 

"  "  "         Strauss  arr.  by  Knight.  40 

These  contain  favorite  melodies,  differently  ar- 
ranged. 

Can  can  Galop.  Grand  Dutchess.  40 

rhrensied  dance  of  the  cODspiratori  which  has, 
however,  a  pleasing  melody. 

Grand  Dutchess  March.  Mach  40 

Quite  inspiring. 

Heather  bell  Waltz.  Baker.  30 

Pretty  and  not  difiicult; 

Arcadian  Mazourka.  Hawthorne.  30 

A  reminiscence  of  Arcadia,  perhaps,  with  accepta- 
ble music. 

Arms  Waltz.  Gudera.  1.00 

Fine  vignette  of  the  coats  of  arms  "  of  all  nations," 
and  dedicated  to  the  young  ladies  of  Rutger's  Insti- 
tute, New  York. 

Soldier  boy's  March.      "Crystal  Gems." 

Kinl-el.  30 
Mabel  Waltz.  "  "  "      30 

Fairy  Tale  Polka.  "      30 

All  pretty,  and  admirably  arranged  for  beginners. 
Iron  Boots  Quickstep.     For  Guitar.         Hayden.  25 
Warblings  at  eve.  "         "  "         25 

Brightest  eyes  Galop.  "         "  "        25 

Monastery  Bells.  "        "  "        25 

Old  friends  in  a  new  dress. 

Reminiscences  of  Bruges.     (Carillon.)  S.  Smith.  70 
The  Bella  of  Bruges  no  doubt  rang  merrily  when 
Smith  was  there ;  and  their  chimes  resound  through 
this  brilliant  piece. 


MusiobtMaii.— Music  is  sent  by  mail,  the  expense  being 
two  cents  for  eveiy  four  ounces,  or  fraction  thereof,  (about 
one  cent  for  an  ordinary  piece  of  music).  Persons  at  a 
di.itance  will  find  the  conveyance  a  saving  of  time  and 
expen.'ie  in  obtaining  supplies  Books  can  also  be  sent  at 
double  these  rates. 
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Nohl's  "  Youth  of  Beetioven." 

(From  the  Leipzig  Allgpmeine  Musilcalischo  Zeitung,  trans- 
lated for  this  Journal). 

(Conclusion.) 

Beethovens  Leben,  von  Ludwig.  Nohl. 
ErsterBand:  Die  Jugend,  1770--92.  (Wien. 
Markgraf,  1864.) 

"Dawn"  (Dainmerunff)  b  the  lieadlng  of  the 
second  period  of  Beethoven's  youth;  it  extends 
from  1784  to  1787.  As  this  period  begins  with 
the  commencement  of  Maximilian  Franz's  reign 
as  Elector,  it  must  naturally  open  with  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  character  of  that  prince.  The  reader 
is  confounded,  that  the  radical,  Nohl,  cherishes 
for  this  prince  a  boundless  admiration  and  utters 
it  in  eccentric  expressions.  But  then  he  had 
here  lit  upon  a  totally  different  source  of  infor- 
mation— which  he  copies  with  just  such  devotion, 
as  he  had  done  previously  in  the  case  of  Scherr — 
■viz  :  from  the  sketches  of  the  Elector's  life  which 
appeared  in  1803  from  the  pen  of  the  Baron 
von  Seida  and  Landensburg.  His  utter  incapac- 
ity of  judgment  and  for  the  use  of  general 
authorities  shows  itself  here  with  incredible 
simplicity  ;  the  scandal-seeking  democrat  and  the 
flattering  courtier  stand  for  him  in  precisely  the 
same  line ;  not  even  the  circumstance  startles 
him,  that  the  same  Seida,  in  an  Appendix,  writes 
favorably  about  the  preceding  Electors,  who  have 
fared  so  hardly  at  the  hands  of  Nohl.  Just  here 
the  work  of  Perthes  (Politisclie  Zusiiinde,  p.  194> 
et  seq.),  should  guide  him,  if  he  had  any  idea  how 
historic  knowledge  is  to  be  gained.  But  then 
Herr  Nohl  desired  an  example  of  that  pure  and 
ideal  humanity,  the  idea  of  which  was  current  at 
the  erd  of  the  last  century,  in  order  to  explain 
certain  presupposed  influences  upon  Beethoven  ; 
as  such,  for  better  or  worse,  must  Max  Franz, 
brother  of  Joseph  II,  and  sympathiser  in  his 
ideas,  be  taken.  Here  was  a  prince,  who  made 
his  people  truly  happy — who  taught  them  to 
think  (his  speech  at  the  inauguration  of  the 
University,  1786,  is  copied  entire  from  Seida), 
■who  brought  the  free,  intellectual  tone  of  society. 
Certain  opposing  opinions  of  him,  such  as  that  in 
Mozart's  letter  to  his  father,  yes,  even  that  of 
Emperor  Joseph  himself,  are  passed  over  lightly 
since  they  contradict  th.e  statements  of  Herr  von 
'Seida. 

Max  Franz  took  great  pains  with  his  music 
therefore  this  is  the  place  to  discourse  of  his  own 
musical  attainments.  To  what  Thayer  has  said 
(^Atl.  Monthly,  852),  Nohl  adds  some  interesting 
particulars,  but  finds  it  necessary  to  describe 
once  more  in  full,  after  Jahn,  the  musical  life  of 
the  Vienna  Court  and  specially  Mozart's  connec- 
tion with  it,  "whose  world-renown  started 
thence,"  (p.  162). 

And  now,  as  according  to  him  the  influence  of 
the  Elector  produced  an  entirely  new  epoch  in 
the  Bonn  taste  for  art,  he  feels  himself  obliged 
again  to  recall  to  mind  the  condition  of  things  in 
general  in  which  Max  Franz  makes  so  noble  a 
figure.  By  this,  it  is  true,  Beethoven  is  again 
thrust  aside  for  a  long  time,  but  then  Herr  Nohl's 
book  becomes  some  dozens  of  pages  larger. 


And  so,  upon  p.  172,  begins  a  geographical 
disquisition  upon  the  Danube  and  Vienna  ;  the 
fortunes  of  this  city,  beginning  with  the  Romans, 
are  noted  ;  stress  is  laid  upon  the  importance  to 
which  it  attained  under  Maria  Theresa ;  and, 
finally,  the  noble  fruits  of  musical  culture  men- 
tioned, which  there  ripened.  The  lively,  excitable 
temperament  of  the  Viennese  explains  these 
fruits:  "naive  sensuality,  the  most  vivid  fancy 
were  the  atmosphere  of  that  city — and  they  are 
the  loood  from  which  is  carved  the  beautiful," 
(p.  188).  The  question  why  just  Austria  should 
become  a  focus  of  this  high  musical  art,  has, 
according  to  Herr  Nohl,  never  been  adequately 
answered  ;  he  finds  the  reason  in  the.  mingling  of 
German  with  Oriental  elements.  Now  he  under- 
takes to  give  a  picture  of  the  Slavic  character — 
in  part  from  his  own  notions,  in  part  from  Moritz 
Hartmann's  "Hetman" — and  reaches  the  con- 
clusion, that  the  Slave  is  good  for  nothing  alone, 
but  that  the  mingling  of  German  and  Slavic 
blood  produces  something  extraordinary.  For 
examples,  the  sharp  criticism  in  North-East 
Germany,  the  sensual  susceptibility  to  music  in 
Austria.  Particular  specimens  of  these  "hybrids 
of  races,"  who  fbr  this  reason  accomplished  great 
things  are  [according  to  Nohl]  Luther,  Leibnitz, 
Lessing,  Kant, — Gentz ;  among  musicians.  Bach 
(previously  his  example  of  German  piety), 
Gluck,  Haydn.  This  entire  chapter  is,  as  any 
one  may  guess,  very  funny  reading. 

The  most  thorough  child  of  Austria  was 
Mozart,  who  truly  had  nothing  Slavic  in  his 
blood,  but  infused  the  real  German  heart  into 
music.  His  intellectual  brother  in  the  North  is 
Goethe ;  and  the  same  ideal  intellectuality,  the 
same  amiable  humanity,  of  which  the  two  are 
specimens,  were  exhibited  to  Beethoven  combined 
in  Max  Franz.  Beethoven — thus  Herr  Nohl 
continues  his  fantasy — comprehended  his  art ; 
he  perceived  that  a  still  higher  goal  in  art  was  to 
be  attained;  he  even  then  (the  boy  of  15  years) 
hoped  to  be  able  to  complete  the  edifice  raised 
by  Mozart — to  introduce  the  German  spirit  into 
music. 

Next,  Herr  Nohl  is  pleased  to  vouchsafe  us  once 
more  something  of  fact  in  relation  to  Beethoven; 
his  appointment  as  court  organist  is  mentioned  ; 
various  matters  concerning  Count  Waldstein, 
Beethoven's  protector,  are  introduced,  mostly 
word  for  word  from  Wegeler,  and  in  a  note  (p. 
393)  some  of  his  new  compositions  (among  them 
the  three  P.  F.  quartets)  are  noted  en  passant. 
But  now  he  hastens  to  the  most  important  event 
of  Beethoven's  youth — his  first  visit  to  Vienna — 
which  occupies  him  from  p.  192  to  235,  although 
all  the  facts  known  may  be  stated  in  a  few  lines. 
Beethoven,  then,  made,  for  some  unknown  reason, 
a  journey  to  Vienna  in  the  spring  of  1787,  (this 
is  the  date  given  by  Nohl  correctly,*  while  Jahn, 
in  his  Mozart,  HI.  306,  gives  the  winter  of  1786), 
played  there  in  the  presence  of  Mozart,  who 
foretold  his  grand  future,  but  whom,  according  to 
the  common  authorities,  he  himself  did  not  hear, 

*  From  Thayer's  Article, 


had  a  meeting  also  with  Joseph  H.  (according  to 
Schindlor),  and  after  a  short  stay  journeyed 
home  again.  What  a  valuable  task  for  Herr 
Nohl,  to  throw  liglit  upon  these  mysterious 
notices,  by  his  conjectures  !  Beyond  a  doubt, 
Beethoven  had  long  yearned  to  visit  the  fountain, 
'•where  one  might  drink  himself  to  a  true  artist, 
to  a  true  man,"  (p.  199);  oft  had  he  prayed 
Waldsteinf  (just  before  Herr  Nohl  relates,  how 
difficult  it  was  to  do  a  favor  to  Beethoven^)  to 
secure  him  the  opportunity,  and  Waldstein  had 
himself  long  since  recognized  the  necessity ;  at 
last  the  Elector  gave  his  consent.  How  must 
the  journey,  especially  how  must  Vienna  with  its 
lu.xurious  life  and  its  musical  activity  have  wrought 
upon  him  !  But  all  else  is  cast  in  the  shade  by  the 
visit  to  Mozai't.  First  the  accounts  given  by 
others  of  the  meeting  are  given  in  extenso ;  then 
Herr  Nohl  attempts  profounder  views  (p.  215). 
Beethoven  did  not  hear  Mozart  play  I  Whatean 
have  been  the  reason  ?  Certainly  Beethoven  was 
not  impressed  by  the  outward  appearance  of 
Mozart  and  his  easy,  amiable  nature — he,  its 
complete  constrast ;  for  "defiantly  wild,  like  a 
youthful  Viking,  appeared  this  primeval  German 
even  then,"  (p.  398,  note).  On  the  other  hand 
Beethoven  doubtless  bore  himself  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  his  position  as  Court  organist  some- 
what awkwardly,  which  displeased  Mozart ; 
moreover  Mozart's  cares  and  labors  at  the  time 
— which  are  described  in  citations  from  Jahn, 
on  pages  218-225 — did  not  allow  him  to  trouble 
himself  much  with  the  youth.  Beethoven's  self- 
consciousness  may  even  then  have  actively 
hindered  the  too  great  admiration  of  another ; 
moreover  he  soon  felt  himself  repelled  by  a  light 
and  luxurious  life,  wanting  in  intellectual  force, 
and  even  in  Mozart,  whom  he  viewed  in  the 
same  light ;  he  had  the  presentiment  of  his  own 
future  vocation.  Ripened  from  the  boy  to  the 
youth,  he  returned  to  Bonn.  That  is  what  Herr 
Nohl  calls  deeper  insight  I 

The  third  period  of  Beethoven's  youth  is 
called  by  Nohl  "Awaking,"  and  reaches  to  1792  ; 
it  .begins  with  the  return  to  Bonn,  the  particulars 
of  which  are  related.  Herr  Nohl  feels  himself 
here  to  be  an  original  investigator,  and  imparts 
entirely  new  data  out  of  a  letter  from  Beethoven 
to  Dr.  Schaden  of  Augsburg,  heretofore,  as  he 
states,  utterly  unknown  in  Germany.  "I  found 
it,"  he  says,  "in  the  Revue  Britannique  for  1861, 
into  which  it  was  copied  from  the  Atlantic  Mis- 
cellany (read  Monthly).  I  do  not  know  the 
present  owner,  and  am  also  under  the  necessity, 
to  retran'felate  out  of  two  (?)  foreign  tongues  this 
interesting  document  in  the  dialect  of  Beethoven. 
Perhaps,  iii  consequence  of  having  copied  very 
many  original  letters  of  the  Master,  I  may  have 
done  it  with  considerable  success."  The  original 
of  the  letter  Herr  Nohl  might  indeed  have  found 
quite  near  him ;  at  all  events  he  should  have 
known,  that  Rellstab  printed  a  copy  from  it  in 
1845  in  the  Vossiche  Zeitung,  No.  194.  In  that 
case  indeed  we  should  have  lost  the  amusement 

t  Who  had  not  yet  come  to  Bonn. 
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of  comparing  what  tlie   young   Beethoven  really 
wrote,  with  what  Nolil  makes  him  say. 
Here  are  the  two. 

[As  the  point  of  the  Ccapjtal)  joke  here  lies  in  the  compari- 
son of  a  German  tran.«Iation  of  a  French  translation  of  an 
English  tran.^lation  of  a  German  letter,  with  the  original,  and 
would  not  be  understood, by  a  very  large  number  of  our  readers 
we  omit  the  two  letters]. 

It  seeras  then  that  the  copying  of  manuscripts 
is  after  all  not  quite  enough  to  form  a  style.  How 
after  the  death  of  the  Mother  [which  forms  the 
subject  of  the  letter]  the  circumstances  of  the 
family  became  more  gloomy  continually;  how 
the  eldest  son  had  soon  to  provide  for  all  by  his 
salary  and  lessons ;  how  at  length  the  younger 
brothers  were  provided  for,  Herr  Nohl  relates 
principally  after  Thayer,  although  he  only  cites 
others.  He  has,  however,  here  been  able  to  give 
some  new  data  on  these  matters  and  added  some 
new  and  valuable  material,  from  two  documents 
(p.  406)  out  of  the  Provincial  Archives  at  DUs- 
seldorf,  that  were  until  now  unknown.*  It 
appears  from  them,  that  as  at  length  Beethoven's 
father  was  no  longer  able  to  perform  his  duties, 
the  son  petitions  the  Elector  to  grant  half  the 
salary  to  the  father,  and  the  other  half  to  himself 
[for  the  education  of  his  brothers,  as  Thayer's 
new  volume  shows]  ;  this  was  granted.  But 
Beethoven  was  persuaded  by  the  entreaties  of 
his  father  and  by  the  promise  to  transfer  regular- 
ly the  half  of  his  salary,  not  to  put  the  decree  in 
force.  But  as  the  father  afterwards  made  way 
with  the  decree,  which  he  had  retained,  after  his 
death  Beethoven  was  forced  (1792)  to  petition 
for  its  renewal ;  this  time  also  the  petition  was 
granted.  The  independence,  with  which  we 
here  see  the  young  man  of  20  years  assumin" 
the  direction  of  the  family  affairs,  is  an  interest- 
ing and  important  new  feature  in  the  picture  of 
his  youth.* 

Like  Thayer  (in  the  Atlantic  Article),  Nohl, 
in  this  connection,  comes  upon  Beethoven's  affairs 
of  the  heart.  While,  however,  Thayer  keeps  to 
the  traditions  and  speaks,  after  AVegeler,  of  two 
young  ladies,  who  were  in  the  habit  of  visiting 
the  Breunings,  as  the  first  objects  of  Beethoven's 
inclinations,  Nohl  naturally  goes  farther.  Cer- 
tainly, he  thinks,  must  Beethoven  have  fallen  in 
love  with  Eleonore  v.  Breuning  ;  his  fiery  nature, 
and  "that  Fidelio-Leonore  that  so  vividly  chimes 
to  the  child  I.^ry"  (p.  256),  make  it  as  clear  as 
the  sun  ;  AVegeler's  statements,  p.  42,  to  the 
contrary,  are  not  worth  mention.  Several  pages 
farther  on,  (plan  and  effort  to  follow  chronolo^ica 
order  one  must  not  demand  of  Herr  Nohl),  all 
at  once,  the  beautiful  and  gifted  Barbara  Koch 
appears  in  the  house  of  the  Breunings  ;  Beetho- 
ven, "after  Lory  has  forced  him  to  restrain  his 
tenderer  sentiments  within  the  narrow  paths  of 
mere  friendship,"  becomes  of  course  also  her 
devoted.— How  much  greater  had  been  the  de- 
serts of  Herr  Nohl,  if  he  had  endeavored  to  give 
a  clear  picture  of  the  social  relations  igi  Bonn,  and 
the  position  of  individuals  as  to  the  Court  and  to 
one  another,  for  which  may  data  may  still  be 
tound  I    But  Nohl's  book  utterly  wants  color. 

In  connection  with  the  new  organization  of 
the  Bonn  theatre  in  1788,  he,  following  Thayer's 
Article,  names  the  musicians  of  the  Orchestra 
(the  two  Bombergs  among  them)  and  draws 
from  Neefe's  report  a  list  of  the  operas  given  ; 
he  then  allows,  through  four  pages, pastor  Junker 

*  They  were  sent  to  him  by  the  director  of  the  Archives 

*  See  Thayer's  work  for  a  mass  of  similar  new  matter. 


a  noted  critic  of  those  days,  to  speak  of  the 
excellence  of  the  orchestra,  and  cites  also  his 
(Jiinker'.s)  judgment  upon  Beethoven's  playing. 
That  all  this  is  given  in  Thayer's  article,  he 
passes  over. 

Shortly  before,  he  had  spoken  of  Beethoven's 
skill  in  extemporizing  and  in  depicting  the  char- 
acters of  individuals  in  music.  As  if  by  chance, 
ho  here  relates  the  visit  of  the  orchestra  to  Mer- 
gentheim  and  Beethoven's  meeting  with  Sterkel ; 
but  the  clear  narrative  of  this  journey  [as  given 
in  Thayer's  Article]  is  by  him  rendered  utterly 
incoherent,  and  thus  again,  to  superflocity, 
shows  clearly  that  the  talent  for  narration  has 
not  been  bestowed  upon  him. 

The  following  notices  of  life  at  Court  and  of 
the  free  and  easy  tone,  while  Max  Franz  infused 
into  it,  may  well  give  us  another  opportunity  to 
e-xhibit  Nohl's  style  of  transcription  : 


Seida,  p.  28. 
"With  his  gay  disposition, 
ready  for  every  pleasure  o^ 
life,  he  [Max  Franz]  did  not 
fail  in  those  good-natured 
attentions  to  others,  which 
make  existence  so  pleasant 
and  so  valuable.  He  was  ever 
ready  for  social  intercourse 
and  sympathy,  and  generally 
was  present  at  all  entertain- 
ments, which  gained  not  a 
little  by  his  presence,"  &c. 


NoaL,p.297. 
"He,  who  was  himself  gay, 
ami.ible,  friendly  and  conde- 
scending to  every  one,  and 
to  whose  joyous  disposition 
every  pleasure  of  life  stood 
open ,  also  did  not  fail  in  those 
good-natured  attentions  to 
others  which  give  to  existence 
so  pleasing  a  form.  Yes,  be 
was  always  disposed  to  every 
social  communication,  and  as 
a  rule  was  present  at  all  the 
pleasures  of  his  Court  or  of 
the  citizens.  We  are  also  as- 
sured expressly  that  these 
gained  not  a  little  from  his 
presence,"  &c. 

In  one  of  these  Court    festivities,  a  Ballet  of 
Chivalry  came  to  performance,  the  text  by  Wald- 
stein,  with  music  by  Beethoven ;  the   score  was 
long  attributed  to  Waldstein  also  and  was  never 
printed.     Nohl   bem  oans,  p.  422,  that  this  score 
has  never  come  under  his  notice;  and  yet  he 
might  have  seen  it  in  the  closest  proximity  to 
other  papers  which  he  had  looked  over. — Similar 
concerts   were   also    given    in   the   neighboring 
village  of  Godesberg ;  and  here  also  shone  Beet- 
hoven  in  his  extemporizing  and  variations ;  and 
then,   in    Nohl's    opinion,  among   other   things, 
were   composed   the  Variations   upon   Righini's 
"Vieni  Amore."     Herr  Nohl  here   expresses  his 
opinion,  that  Beethoven  but   rarely  clothed  the 
unfathomable  depths  of  his  soul  in  the  Variation 
form.     One  is  horror-struck  at  such  a  specimen  of 
incredible   ignorance  in   the   first  volume,  when 
one  reflects  what  the  fourth  will  be.     This  is  by- 
no  means  a  good  recommendation  for  the  follow- 
ing conjectures,   (p.    423),  that  the  Trio,  op.  3, 
the  Serenade,  op.  8,  and  even  the  Serenade,  op. 
25,  belong  to   the   Bonn   period,   the   proofs   of 
which  are  hereafter  to  be  produced.    For  "Beet- 
hoven is  by  no  means  of  so  late  maturity  as  is 
generally  supposed."     On  the   other  hand,   we 
read,  p.  254,  that,  for  want  of  leisure,  be  began 
late  to  work  out  compositions  of  real  importance. 
All  this  was  but  by  way  of  practice  ;  more  pro- 
ductive food  he  was  to  obtain  elsewhere — out  of 
the  French  Revolution  (chap.  14).     Thayer  had 
very   appropriately   pointed   out  (p.   860),  how 
well  adapted  the  condition  of  Bonn  was  to  pro- 
duce in  Beethoven  a  thoroughly  cultivated  musi- 
cian,  and   to   give   his   taste   proper   nutriment 
without   cramping   his  genius.     Nohl    naturally 
here  also  affects  deeper  insight.     "That  regular 
school  education,  the  worth  of  which  none  must 
undervalue,  may  at  first,  especially  to  the  stock 
musician,  seem  to  be  the  main  thing.     We  will 


not  quarrel  with  them,  for  nothing  is  more  dan- 
gerous, than  to  arouse  the  sleeping  lion  in  these 
gentlemen,"  (p.  307).  It  seems  more  safe  to 
him  to  address  the  ladies.  "Yes,  the  lovtly  ones 
of  my  readers,  especiaHy  if  they  belong  to  th 
saloons,  will  know  how  to  thank  me,  that  I  hav<^ 
allowed  their  favorite  to  gain  in  due  time  the 
'culture,'  the  possession  of  which  alone  gives  the 
most  god-gifted  man  the  right  of  existence  in 
society  ;"  (p.  208).  At  the  same  time  however 
he  was  impelled  to  action  ;  he  was  impelled  by  a 
native  force,  which  "fermented  and  fermented  in 
order  to  duly  ferment  itself,"  (p.  310).  In  order 
to  explain  this  process  of  fermentation,  now  fol- 
lows (p.  314  et  seq.y,  a  dissertation  on  the  French 
Revolution,  which  had  its  origin  in  the  deepest 
human  necessities,  and  along  with  which  the  cry 
for  liberty  resounded  with  equal  strength  from 
(iiermany,  and  Beethoven  became'  "the  speaking 
trumpet  of  this  most  real  necessity  of  his  times," 
(p.  319).  Certainly  he  had  zealously  followed 
events  in  Paris,  his  musit  proves  it  clearly — 
"who  cannot  read  this  out  of  his  works — he  does 
not  understand  the  fundamental  feelings  of  his 
soul,"  (p.  324).  The  impelling  force  of  the  time 
filled  him  ;  this  impulse  it  is  indeed,  which  gives 
to  music  its  best  substance  (p.  325).  This  re- 
volutionary impulse  drove  him  forth,  whither  ? 
To  Paris  ?  No,  to  Vienna  and  to  Mozart,  whom, 
according  to  p.  215,  he  had  never  even  heard 
play,  who,  however,  according  to  p.  214,  had 
already  given  him  some  lessons.  Mozart  however 
died  in  1791,  and  so  now  he  fixes  his  hopes  upon 
Haydn.  When  the  latter  passed  through  Bonn 
in  1790,  the  proud  Beethoven  could  hardly 
[according  to  Nohl]  have  felt  drawn  to  the  hum- 
ble, deferential  man,  (p.  329)  ;  but  now  Haydn 
come  back  from  England,  again  passed  through 
Bonn,  examined  a  Cantata  by  Beethoven  and 
praised  it  highly.  Max  Franz  determined,  to- 
wards the  end  of  1792,  to  send  Beethoven  to 
Vienna  for  higher  musical  culture  ;  his  brothers 
were  now  cared  for,  his  father  died  about  that 
time,  he  was  entirely  free.  Waldstein  wrote  him 
prophetic  words  at  parting. 

The  tone  of  his  mind  was  elevated  and  full  of 
lofty  presentiment — the  cry  for  liberty  sounded 
more  loudly  around.  Shortlj'  before  his  depar- 
ture (November),  Mayenoe  had  been  taken  by  the 
French  ;  to  the  sound  of  the  Marseillaise  freedom 
had  entered  that  city.  A  memorandum  book, 
which  Herr  Nohl  has  seen  at  Vienna,  in  posses- 
sion of  Artaria  &  Co.,  gives  unluckily  his  journey 
only  to  Coblenz  ;  but  for  Herr  Nohl  it  is  indis- 
putable,— what  no  other  biographer  has  thought 
of — that  Beethoven  stopped  also  in  Mayence*  and 
made  a  short  stay  there,  in  order  to  observe  more 
closely  the  intoxication  of  freedom.  Herr  Nohl 
understands  how  the  Marsellaise  here  must  have 
wrought  upon  Beethoven  ;  now  he  first  compre- 
hends the  "Eroica,"  now  first  "that  world-his- 
torical clanking  of  sabres  and  the  war  tramp"  in 
many  of  his  works. 

Beethoven  evinced,  to  an  extent  beyond  most 
others  artists,  during  the  whole  of  his  active 
career,  lofty  views  of  the  dignity  of  his  art,  deep 
awe  of  the  truth,  a  never  flagging  sense  of  duty 
in  his  works ;  what  would  he  have  said  to  a 
biographer,  in  whom  not  a  spark  of  these  cardinal 
virtues,  also  of  a  biographer,  is  to  be  found  'I 

*  Thayer's  Volume  (p.  379)  gives  the  notices  of  this  journey 
from  the  same  memorandum  book — by  which  is  proven  that 
Beethoven  did  not  go  to  Mayence  at  all !  He  crossed  the  river  at 
Coblenz,  and  followed  the  ordinary  post  route  Ha  Montebaur 
and  Limburg  to  Frankfort.  The/ages  of  Herr  Nohl's  book  de- 
voted to  these  Mayence  fantasies  a  ay,  therefore,  as  a  paren- 
thesis, "be  omitted  withoutiojin  jg  the  sense," 
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Horitz  Hauptmaun. 

Tho  world  of  irmsic  hns  just  suffered  a  great,  nay, 
in  some  respects  an  irreparable  loss.  Moritz  Haiipt- 
mann,  Cantor  at  the  Thomasschule,  Leipsic,  died  on 
the  4th  January.  His  father,  chief  Government  Ar- 
chitect, wished  at  first  to  bring  tho  boy  up  to  his 
own  profession,  and  caused  him  to  study  architec- 
ture and  mathematics  conjointly  with  tho  usual  sub- 
jects of  a  liberal  education.  He  encouraged,  how- 
over,  the  boy's  musical  talent  so  far  as  to  have  him 
taught  something  of  the  violin  and  thoroughbass. 
Until  the  age  of  eighteen,  Morilz  Hauptmann  was, 
therefore,  intended  for  an  architect,  but,  moved  by 
his  invincible  lore  for  music,  the  father  then  allowed 
him  to  follow  his  own  bent,  and  sent  him  to  Spohr, 
then  Conceiimeisler  at  Gotha.  Moritz  resided  there 
a  year,  during  which  the  mutual  relation  of  master 
aud  pupil  grew  into  a  lifelong  friendship.  In  1813, 
Hauptmann  was  engaged  as  violinist  in  the  Royal 
Chapel,  Dresden,  but  only  ten  months  subsequently 
he  proceeded  to  Vienna,  wheft  Spohr  was  acting  as 
Capellmeisier,  and  remained  there  nearly  six  months. 
In  1815,  he  accepted  a,  situation  in  the  family  of 
Prince  llepnin,  hoping  that  he  should  accompany 
the  latter  to  Italy  ;  but  fate  ruled  otherwise.  The 
Prince  having  been  appointed  to  some  high  post,  re- 
mained in  liussia,  and  to  this  fact  the  world  is  in- 
debted for  one  of  the  most  scientific  works  ever  writ- 
ten. In  Southern  Russia,  at  that  period  (1815-20) 
far  removed  from  artistic  life,  reminiscences  of  his 
scientific  studies  were  awakened  in  the  mind  of  the 
young  music  master;  he  plunged,  so  to  speak,  into 
mathematical  investigations,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  many  sketches,  which  were  afterwards 
turned  to  account  and  included  in  Ilarmonik  und 
Metrik,  date  from  this  time.  The  same  is  true  of 
many  of  his  compositions,  though  not  published  till 
subsequently  ;  we  may  particularly  mention  the 
"Violin  Duets." 

On  his  return  from  Russia,  Hauptmann  lived  a 
private  life  for  two  years  in  Dresden,  and  kept  up  a 
continual  correspondence  with  Spohr,  whose  influ- 
ence was  undoubtedly  instrumental  in  procuring  him 
an  appointment  at  Cassel  (1822).  For  twenty 
years  did  Hauptmann  work  in  that  town,  remaining 
there  till  he  was  named  (while  absent  on  a  holiday 
trip  to  Paris)  Cantor  and  Musical  Director  at  the 
Thomasschule,  Leipsic.  In  184.3,  on  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Conservatory,  he  added  to  his  other  du- 
ties those  of  Professor  of  Counterpoint  and  Fugue. 
It  was  then  that  his  high  artistic  qualities  as  a  com- 
poser, and  his  unrivalled  excellence  as  a  master  were 
fully  developed.  His  compositions,  especially  his 
four-part  sacred  and  profane  songs,  as  well  as  his 
Sonatas  for  Piano  and  Violin,  commanding  the  re- 
spect of  all  musicians,  while  his  theoretical  works, 
his  analysis  of  the  art  peculiar  to  Bach's  Fugnes,and, 
more  especially,  his  book  on  Hnrmonik  irnd  Meirik, 
inspired  all  skilled  in  art  and  science  with  astonish- 
ment and  admiration.  With  regard  to  him  person- 
ally, there  was  but  one  opinion.  He  was  an  amiable 
and  modest  scholar,  gentle  in  his  opinions  ;  a  friend 
of  youth;  and  always  vigorous  and  fresh  in  mind. 
Thus  did  he  work  on,  a  blessing  to  all,  till  his  death. 
In  him  expired  a  man  as  valuable  to  music  as  any 
one  could  be;  his  mind,  developed  by  a  thorough 
and  varied  education,  was  actively  emp!o3'ed  in  va- 
rious branches  of  knowledge  :  but  all  these  various 
branches  met  in  one  point :  the  high  eminence  of 
art. 

Hauptmann  was  one  of  the  four  professors  who 
were  entrusted  with  the  honorable  task  of  selecting 
and  preparing  for  publication  the  manuscript  coip- 
positions  left  by  Mendelssohn.  His  associates  in  this 
work  (labor  of  love?)  were  Herren  Moscheles,  Julius 
Rietz,  and  Ferdinand  David. — T^nd.  Mas    World. 


The  Athenmum  says  : — "He  was  one  of  the  last  and 
best  masters  of  composition  left  in  Germany,  strict 
without  stiffness,  and  more  genial  by  far  than  such 
teachers  of  the  science  of  music  as  Albrechtsberger 
and  Reicha.  He  knew,  intimately  and  deeply,  what 
he  had  to  teach  ;  he  instructed  those  under  his  care 
with  as  little  tramelling  of  their  feeling  and  fancies 
as  any  collegiate  professor  could  be  expected  to  do  : 
and  this,  bo  it  noted,  at  a  period  when  an  amount  of 
established  provocation  directed  towards  all  'rule 
and  governance'  had  infected  German  music  with  a 
spirit  of  crude  lawlessness.  Had  'not  Herr  Haupt- 
mann been  so  great  and  conscientious  a  professor, 
he  might  have  left  a  mark  and  a  fame  as  a  composer. 
What  we  know  of  his  sacred  music  is,  if  not  start- 
lingly  original,  solidly  excellent.  He  has  been  at- 
tended to  his  grave  with  every  regret  of  his  friends, 
townsmen,  pupils,  and  those,  like  ourselves,  person- 
ally strangers  to  him,  but  who  acknowledge  grate- 
fully tho  real  results  of  his  great  and  honest  teach- 
ing." 


A  Month  of  Music  in  Leipzig. 

The  Western  Musical  Review  (Indianapolis)  has 
the  following  interesting  letter  : 

Jieip-ig,  January  2,  1868. 

The  seventh  Gowandhaus  Concert  presented  a 
novelty  of  unusual  merit  in  the  fornr  of  nn  Overture 
to  Alladin,  by  C.  F.  E.  Horncmann.  The  composi- 
tion is  fresh,  dramatic  and  brilliant  throughout,  and 
its  impassioned  finale  is  a  perfect  whirlwind  of  tone, 
full  of  oriental  richness  and  splendor  of  color,  where- 
in the  composer  (who  is  a  young  Dane,  and  a  former 
pupil  of  the  Conservatorium  of  Leipzig)  tells  the 
well  known  tale  of  the  magical  transformation  of  tho 
poor  vagrant  into  the  most  magnificent  prince  which 
Eastern  fancy  has  ever  created,  in  a  manner  that 
proves  him  a  true  poet,  of  vivid  imagination  and 
rare  talent. 

Frau  Neruda-Norman  played  a  violin  concerto  in 
A  minor  by  Rode,  and  tho  Adagio  and  Rondo  from 
Vieuxtomps'  E  major  concerto.  Beautiful  tone,  ex- 
cellent technique,  and  exquisite  perfection  in  all  of 
the  little  witcheries  of  violin  playing,  combined  to 
make  her  performance  delightful. 

After  some  fine  four-part  Swedish  songs,  by  a  male 
quartet  from  Stockholm — in  which  the  coloring  pe- 
culiar to  Northern  VolIcsHeder,  and  faultless  purity  of 
intonation  coupled  with  perfect  artistic  sympathy 
upon  the  part  of  the  singers  produced  charming  ef- 
fect— the  concert  concluded  with  a  very  fine  per- 
formance of  Schumann's  elaborately  wrought  sym- 
phony in  C  major. 

Next  evening,  November  29th,  came  the  third 
soirfe  of  classical  chamber  music,  with  the  following 
programme : 

Trio,  Piano,  Violin  and  'Cello,  in  G Haydn. 

Sonata,,  Violin  and  Bass: Nardini  (1722-93). 

Quartet,  Strine,  Op.  59.  No.  3 Beethoven. 

Quartet,  Piano,  Violin,  Viola  and  'Cello.    Op.  3. 

Mendelssohn. 

The  performance  was  excellent  throughout.  Con- 
certmeister  David  displayed  anew  his  wonderful  com- 
mand over  his  instrument,  as  well  as  his  antiquarian 
zeal,  by  a  delightful  performance  of  the  very  old 
sonata  for  .violin  and  bass,  which  he  has  exhumed 
and  worked  over  for  violin  and  piano. 

The  anniversary  of  Mozart's  death  (December  5, 
1/91)  was  commemorated  at  the  fourth  Euterpe  con- 
cert, December  3d,  by  an  excellent  performance  of 
the  impressive  Masonic  funeral  music  from  the  pen  of 
this  immortal  master,  and  a  concert  aria  for  soprano 
voice,  with  violin  obligato  and  orchestral  accompani- 
ment. Herr  Julius  Goltermann,  from  Stuttgart, 
created  a  genuine/io-orc  by  his  splendid  performance 
of  a  beautiful  and  difficult  violoncello  concerto  by 
Molique.  His  technical  mastery  over  the  instrument 
is  apparently  complete,  and  his  tone  is  pure  and  no- 
ble. 

The  concerto  was  followed  by  a  symphony  (No.  1 ) 
from  the  pen  of  the  conductor  of  the  Euterpe  concerts, 
Mr:  S.  Jadassohn.  The  composition  is  fine,  full  of 
excellent  workmanship  and. fine  harmonic  combina- 
tions, and  shows  thorough  knowledge  of  tho  re- 
sources of  tho  modern  grand  orchestra.  The  con- 
cert closed — after  a  few  songs  by  Fraulein  Clara 
Priwe,  whose  rather  pleasing  voice  needs  considera- 
ble more  schooling  ere  she  can  take  a  first-class  po- 
sition— with  the  intricately  constructed  overture  to 
Calderon's  Dame  Kobold,  by  Carl  Reinecke,  (conduc- 
tor of  the  Gewandhaus  concerts). 

The  eighth  Gewandhaus  concert  coming  on  the 
exact  anniversary  of  Mozart's  death,  the  first  part  of 
the  programme  was  devoted  exclusively  to  selections 
from  his  works.  The  G  minor  symphony  and  Magic 
Flute  overture — two  of  tho  most  characteristic  and 
faultlessly  beautiful  of  the  productions  of  this  most 
tender  and  graceful  composer — were  the  orchestral 
pieces.  Herr  Franz  Bennat,  violoncellist,  from  Mu- 
nich, played  a  Larghetto,  arranged  from  Mozart's 
clarinet  quintet ;  Mme.  Garay  Lichtmay,  from  Wies- 
baden, sang  an  aria  from  Don  Giovanni ;  and  the 
concluding  selection  was  aconcertone  for  two  violins, 
two  violas,  oboe  and  violoncello,  with  orchestral  ac- 
companiment. This  melodious  and  elaborate  com- 
position was  finely  played ;  but  the  day  of  pastoral 
poetry,  (of  which  this  composition  is  a  musical  coun- 
terpart, both  as  regards  beauties  and  faults,)  is  gone, 
and  it  is  hard  for  one  to  endure  so  much  unrelieved 
prettiness  und  innocent  affectation  at  one  sitting. 
The  second  part  of  the  concert  offered  a  concert-alle- 
gro for  violoncello  by  B.  Romberg  (which  was  play- 
ed by  Herr  Bennat  with  taste  and  feeling,  but  in  too 
slow  tempo  ;)  and  two  selections  {entr'acte  and  nrie) 
from  Capellmeisier  Reinecke's  opera  "King  Man- 
fred," which  had  such  extraordinary  success  at  its 
production  in  Wiesbaden  last  year;  the  concert  con- 
cluding with  Beethoven's  majestic  Coriolan  overture. 

On  the  following  evening  FrUulein  Constance 
Skiwa,  from  Vienna,  gave  a  soire'e  at  the  Conserva- 


torium. The  room  was  filled,  and  the  lady  played 
Schumann's  Quintet  for  piano  and  string  in.struments, 
and  pianoforte  selections  from  Bach,  Beethoven, 
Handel,  Liszt  and  Rubinstein,  concluding  with  a 
conccrt-val.so  by  Wieniawski.  Her  technique  is  al- 
ready fine,  anil  she  exhibits  a  rare  flexibility  of  wri.st 
in  octave  passages.  Ilcr  performance  of  the  Beetho- 
ven sonata  (Op.  28,)  tho  well-known  variations  by 
Handel  ("Harmonious  lilaclcsmiili,")  and  the  Schu- 
mann Quintet  was  tlioroughly  enjoyable. 

Saturday  evening,  December  7,  Mme.  Clara  Schu- 
mann and  Herr  Julius  Stockhausen  gave  a  soiree  at 
the  Gewandhaus.  The  soiree  was  of  the  most  unique 
artistic  merit ;  nothing  offered  in  Leipzig  this  season, 
save  only  the  equally  unique  one  given  by  Anton 
Rubinstein  in  the  same  hall,  in  October  last,  will  at 
all  compare  with  it,  and  the  people  of  this  music- 
loving  city  showed  their  appreciation  of  its  rare  merit 
by  filling  every  available  portion  of  space  in  the  hall, 
not  excepting  the  very  platform  where  the  piano 
stood.  Mme.  Schumann  selected  Beethoven's  so- 
nata, op.  81,  Les  Adieux,  L' Absence,  La  Retour\{a 
very  appropriate  selection,  in  view  of  her  former  res- 
idence in  this  city,)  for  the  opening  piece,  and  in 
course  of  the  evening  played  her  lamented  husband's 
Si/mplionische  Etuden,  Op.  13;  Gavotte,  from  Op. 
lis,  F.  Hiller;  Etude,  Op.  25,  No.  7,  and  Scherzoin 
B  minor,  from  Chopin;  concluding  (in  response  to 
the  tumultuous  applause  called  forth  by  her  poetical 
and  impassioned  performance  of  the  Scherzo)  with 
Traumeswirren,  by  her  husband.  The  life  of  such 
an  artist  as  Mme.  Schumann  must  have  been  full  of 
remarkable  occurrences,  but  all  that  we  know  at 
present  is  that  Clara  Wieck  was  born  in  Leipzig, 
September  13,  1819;  received  early  instruction  from 
her  father,  and  Ws  an  excellent  pianist  when  but  a 
child.  She  became  the  wife  of  the  gifted  Schumann 
in  1840,  and  for  years  has  been  entitled  the  Queen  of 
lady  pianists.  Her  playing  of  the  compositions  of 
Beethoven,  Chopin,  Henselt  and  Schumann  is  un- 
excelled, and  it  is  to  this  artist  more  than  to  any 
other  that  the  latter  three  composers  owe  their  pres- 
ent high  position  in  Germany.  She  is  idolized 
throughout  Germany,  and  her  name  is  sufficient  to 
fill  the  largest  hall  to  overflowing. 

Of  Herr  Stockhaiisen  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  he 
is  about  forty  years  old,  and  that  he  uses  his  magni- 
ficent voice  with  that  discretion  and  skill  which  al- 
ways marks  the  truly  great  artist.  Herr  Stockhau- 
sen's  selections  were  Plaisir  d'amour.  Martini  ;  Per 
la  gloria  d'adorarvi,  Buononcini ;  four  songs  from 
Schumann's  Liederci/clus,  Op.  24,  and  fwo  Romanzen, 
from  Tieck's  "Beautiful  Magelone,"  Brahms.  Herr 
Capellmeisier  Reinecke  played  the  accompaniments 
with  such  sympathetic  tone  and  feeling  that  it  was  a 
common  remark  among  musicians  present,  "If  I 
could  not  sing  like  Stockhausen,  I  should  desire  to 
accompany  like  Reinecke." 

At  the  fifth  Euterpe  concert,  December  10th,  we 
had  an  excellent  performance  of  Wagner's  Faust 
overture.  This  work  has  many  enemies,  but  also 
many  friends,  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  take  a  place 
among  the  latter,  for  I  can  but  consider  the  work,  as 
regards  the  originality  of  conception,  skilful  thema- 
tic treatment,  dramatic  contrasts  and  effective  instru- 
mentation, a  real  masterwork  which  Wagner  may 
well  be  proud  to  own.  The  other  orchestral  selec- 
tion for  this  occasion  was  Robert  Volkmann's  second 
symphony.  The  work  contains  much  that  is  interest- 
ing and  effective,  but  also  has  many  flaws.  Its  fail- 
ures appear  to  be  the  result  of  undue  haste,  and  un- 
less Mr.  Volkmann  was  writing  the  work  for  some 
special  reason,  he  needs  to  learn  -the  art  of  patient 
self-criticism.  A  man  that  leaves  five  masterpieces 
as  the  result  of  a  life's  labor,  accomplishes  much 
more  than  one  who  leaves  from  fifty  to  a  hundred 
imperfect  Opus  numbers  ;  indeed,  if  quantity  could 
atone  for  quality,  then  our  American  friend  Grobe, 
with  his  twenty  thousand — more  or  less — composi- 
tions, would  stand  a  better  chance  for  undying  fame 
than  any  musician  that  has  appeared  up  to  the  pres- 
ent time.  The  soloists  of  the  evening  were  Concert- 
meister  Heckman  (Leipzig)  violin,  and  the  brothers 
Willie  and  Louis  Thern,  (from  Hungary),  piano. 
The  young  Concertmeistcr  played  his  two  pieces  (con- 
certo in  D,  Bazzini,  Prelude  and  Fugue,  Bach,)  with 
fine  tone  and  feeling,  and  received  a  deserved  tribute 
of  applause.  The  brothers  Thern  appeared  in  a 
double-concerto  in  D  minor,  and  "Pastorale  Hon- 
groise,  composed  and  conducted  by  their  father,  Carl 
Thern  ;  Etude,  Op.  25,  No.  2,  Chopin,  and  Turkish 
March,  Beethoven.  The  forte  of  these  young  men  is 
duo-playing,  and  when  it  is  known  that  they  played 
tho  etude  from  Chopin  simultaneously  upon  two 
grand  pianos,  in  very  rapid  tempo  and  with  such 
precision  that  it  sounded  as  though  it  was  being 
played  by  only  one  persoq,  it  will  be  seen  that  they 
have  cultivated  this  style  of  performance  to  a  high 
degree  of  perfection. 
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The  noulile-concorto  was,  of  course,  written  for 
the  purpose  of  exliibiting  the  amount  of  execution 
wliich  the  young  men  possess,  nnj  as  far  as  this  is 
concerned,  is  a  success  ;  but  taken  upon  its  own  mer- 
its,' it  must  be  pronounced  needle^isly  long,  without 
variety  or  fresliness  in  its  themes,  and  full  of  monot- 
onous repetitions  of  tlie  same  bravura  passages.  In 
fact,  judging  by  this  composition,  it  would  seem  that 
Mr.  Them's  ideal  of  a  concerto  is  n  work  where  a 
few  common  melodies  in  the  orchestra  are  accompa- 
nied upon  the  pianoforte  with  a  long  succession  of 
runs,  scales  and  trills.  The  Paxtorale  Hongroise,  in 
regard  to  common  themes,  superfluity  of  scales,  etc., 
is  but  a  "pocket  edition"  of  the  Double-concerto. 
The  Turkish  March  was  played  excellently,  and 
called  forth  a  real  storm  of  applause,  whereupon  the 
brothers  re-played  it,  and  with  even  finer  effect  than 
before. 

The  ninth  Gewandhaus  concert  occurring  upon  the 
birthday  of  the  universally  esteemed  and  beloved 
King  Johann,  of  Saxony,  the  programme  was  ar- 
ranged accordingly,  and  offered  Salmmi  fhc  reqem  for 
chorus  and  orchestra,  by  M.  Hauptmann  ;  Beetho- 
ven's perfectly  magnificent  Festival  Overture,  op,  124; 
the  98^/i  Psalm  for  eight-part  chorus  and  orcliestra, 
by  Mendelssohn  ;  concerto  for  violin,  hj  Viotti,  and 
variations  by  Ferd.  David  on  a  theme  from  Mozart, 
(finely  played  by  Concertweister  Joseph  Walter,  from 
Munich) ;  two  French  Volkslleder,  (from  the  year 
1650)  for  chorus: — "Oh  come,  my  child,  to  the 
woods,"  and  "Most  beautiful  Griselda ;"  and  sym- 
phony in  F,  Op.  93,  Beethoven.  The  fine  pro- 
gramme was  executed  with  the  spirit  and  zeal  prop- 
er to  the  occasion. 

The  fourth  chamber  music  soiree,  Dec.  12,  was  a 
perfect  gem,  offering  seldom  heard  compositions  for 
string  and  wooden  instruments.  The  selections 
were : 

Serenade  Op.  25.  Flute,  violin  and  viola Beethoven. 

Quintet,  E  flat,  Piano,  oboe,  clarinet,  horn  and  fagotto. 

Mozart. 
Nonet,  Op.  31.  Violin,  viola,  violoncello,  contra-basB, 
flute,  oboe,  clarinet,  fagotto  and  horn Spohr. 

Criticism  is  scarcely  possible  in  the  presence  of 
such  a  programme  ;  for  from  beginning  to  end  we 
were  held  almost  breathless  with  delight.  The  ar- 
tists entered  fully  into  the  spirit  of  their  task,  and 
the  rustic  simplicity,  humor,  and  passion  which  Beet- 
hoven so  deliciously  portfays  in  the  Serenade ;  the 
fancy  and  grace  of  the  beautifully  written  Quintet; 
and  the  tender  sentiment  which  breathes  through  the 
exquisite  harmonic  and  instrumental  combinations 
of  the  Nonet — all  were  finely  presented  to  the  almost 
spell-bound  audience. 

The  tenth  Gewandhaus  concert,  Dec.  19,  brought 
the  genial  and  brilliant  E  flat  symphony  hy  Julius 
Rietz  (formerly  conductor  of  the  Gewandhaus  or- 
chestra) which  was  beautifully  played,  as  was  also 
the  glorious  Genoveva  overture,  by  Schumann,  which 
was  offered  on  the  same  programme.  Fran  Jennie 
Burde-Ney  sang  an  aria  from  Iphigenia  avf  Tatcris, 
Gluck,  and  an  arie  from  Cosi  fan  tulle,  Mozart,  with 
fine  taste  and  expression,  and  bore  evidence  to  gen- 
uine artistic  feeling  and  cultivation.  The  chief  fea- 
ture of  the  concert,  however,  was  the  pianism  of 
Herr  Carl  Tausig,  from  Berlin,  who  is,  at  present, 
the  greatest  of  living  pianists.  He  jilaycd  Franz 
Schubert's  Fantasie  (Op.  1.5)  as  arranged  for  piano 
and  orchestra  by  Franz  Liszt;  Barcarolle,  (No.  4) 
Kubinstein ;  Allegro  Vivacissimo,  Scarlatti  ;  and 
Rhapsodle  Honqroise,  by  Liszt.  The  Signule,  in  com- 
menting upon  his  playing  at  this  concert,  says  :  "Herr 
Carl  Tausig  created  genuine  astonishment  by  his 
immense  mastery  over  the  resources  of  his  instru- 
ment ;"  and  furtner  in  the  same  article  entitles  him 
"a  true  pianoforte  Prestidigitator."  Carl  Tnusig  was 
born  in  1841,  and  received  his  first  instruction  from 
his  father,  Aloys  Tausig,  also  a  pianist,  and  after- 
wards studied  under  Liszt  with  such  success  that 
when  he  reached  his  twentieth  year  Liszt-prophesied, 
"He  will  make  me  forgotten  as  a  pianist," — a  high 
testimonial  to  receive  from  the  greatest  pianist  that 
has  ever  appeared,  but  One  which  seeiVis  to  have  been 
entirely  deserved  ;  for  at  present,  the  young  artist  is 
rapidly  realizing  the  most  sanguine  anticipations  of 
all  his  friends.  He  was  appointed  pianist  to  the  King 
of  Prussia  in  1866,  and  he  has  cstablislied  a  piano- 
forte school  in  Berlin.  In  person  he  is  rather  slight, 
of  medium  height,  and  perfectly  erect.  The  chief 
peculiarities  atiout  his  playing  are  the  perfect  ease 
with  which  he  encounters  every  couccivable  difficul- 
ty, never  exhibiting  the  slightest  concern,  or  swaying 
from  his  easy,  upright  position  in  front  of  the  in- 
strument, the  wonderful  clearness  with  which  every 
single  note  is  heard  in  the  most  rapid  and  brilliant 
passages,  and  the  power  wliich  he  possesses,  in  a  de- 
gree superior  to  any  pianist  which  I  h.ive  yet  heard, 
of  swelling  the  volume  of-tone  from  pianissimo  into 
the  loudest  fortissimo  possible  to  the  instrument, 
without  altering  the  delicious — almost  melting — qual- 


ity of  tone  which  he  always  draws  forth.  Even  Ku- 
binstein, who  is  a  really  wonderful  pianist, does  not  so 
possess  this  power,  but  that  he  forces  the  instrument 
occasionally.  The  great  difference,  however,  between 
the  two  pianists  is  in  reference  to  the  comparative 
exertion  required  by  each  to  produce  the  same  eff'ects. 
Rubinstein,  though  always  graceful,  and  possessing 
a  marvellous  flexibility  of  wrist,  is  of  an  excitable 
temperament,  and  is  apt  to  over-exert,  and  thus  need- 
lessly fatigue  himself,  while  Tausig  seems  to  remain 
perfect  master  of  himself,  .as  well  as  of  the  instru- 
ment. However,  this  difference  may  be  imaginary, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  a  manifest  absurdity  to  think  one 
can  realize  the  exact  relation  which  one  artist  bears 
toward  another,  after  a  single  hearing  of  each,  and  I 
regret  having  suggested  any  such'  "odious  compari- 
son." Both  have  individual  excellencies,  and  one 
may  well  be  thankful  for  an  opportunity  of  hearing 
either  one. 

The  last  concert  I  have  to  record  is  the  eleventh 
Gewandhaus,  which  was  given  last  night  with  the 
excellent  overture  "yl?ieiicera(7c«."  by  Cherubini  and 
Beethoven's  seventh  symphony  (A  major)  as  the  or- 
chestral works  ;  and  the  beautiful  floating  pianissimo 
passage  in  the  overture,  and  the  finale  to  the  sym- 
phony were  given  with  marvellous  effect.  Frau  Bi- 
anca-BIume,  from  the  Royal  Opera,  Berlin,  who  has 
the  finest  soprano  voice  that  we  have  heard  this  sea- 
son, sang  a  scena  hy  Franz  Schubert,  Die  Allmacht ; 
and  an  aria  from  Titus  by  Mozart.  She  appeared  to 
splendid  advantage  in  the  noble  scena  from  Schubert, 
where  without  any  apparent  exertion  upon  her  part, 
her  voice  swelled  pure  and  firm  above  the  entire  com- 
bination of  orchestral  and  brass  instruments.  I  won- 
der that  Mme.  Parepa-Rosa  has  not  performed  this 
scena  in  any  of  her  concerts  with  orchestra  in  New 
York  or  Boston.  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen 
the  piece  on  any  American  programme,  and  yet 
it  is  a  noble  composition  from  the  pen  of  one  of  the 
most  richly  gifted  of  musicians.  Herr  Alfred  Jaell, 
(who,  it  will  be  remembered,  travelled  in  America  in 
1852-4,)  played  a  very  brilliant  and  effective  piano- 
forte concerto  (F  sharp  minor)  by  Carl  Reinecke ; 
Berceuse,  Chopin  ;  transcription  on  "Tristam  and 
Isolde,"  Jaell  ;  Valse,  (A  flat)  Chapin.  Jaell's  ex- 
ecution is  very  brilliant  and  precise  ;  and  in  cantahile 
playing,  and  in  delicate  runs,  embellishments,  etc., 
he  produces  a  delicious  quality  of  tone.  \n  forte,  he 
plays  with  great  fire  and  passion,  hin  forces  the  tone 
terribly.  If  any  one  doubts  that  the  pianoforte  is  an 
"instrument  of  percussion"  he  needs  only  to  hear 
Jaell  play  when  he  becomes  "warmed  up"  to  his 
task.  The  whole  instrument  seems  to  crackle,  and 
scales,  and  arpeggios  fly  with  the  velocity  of  light- 
ning and  fury  of  hailstones.  At  such  time  rhythmi- 
cal perfection  is  all  that  remains  to  atone  for  the  .ab- 
sence of  genuine  musical  sound.  Jaell  certainly 
combines  velocity  with  strength  of  finger  to  a  re- 
markable degree. 


Giovanni  Pacini. 

This  celebrated  Italian  composer  was  horn  at  Ca- 
tania on  the  11th  of  February,  1796,  and  was  sent  to 
Rome  for  his  musical  edncation  at  a  very  early  age. 
From  there  he  went  to  Bologna,  where  he  received 
lessons  in  singing  from  Marchesi,  and  in  harmony 
and  counterpoint  from  Padre  Mattel.  Before  com- 
pleting these  lessons  he  went  to  Venice,  and  had 
some  instruction  from  the  old  maestro  di  capella  of 
S.  Mark's,  Furlanetto.  Destined  by  his  parents  for 
a  place  in  some  chapel,  ho  began  with  writing  church 
music.  But  his  taste  soon  led  him  to  the  theatre, 
where  he  composed,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  a  little 
opera  called  "Annetta  e  Lncindo,"  which  was  favor- 
ably received  at  Venice.  In  1815  he  wrote  an  ope- 
retta or  musical  farce  for  Pisa,  and  in  the  same  year, 
his  "Rosina,"  for  Florence.  In  1817  he  composed 
four  operas  for  a  small  theatre  in  Milan.  From 
Milan  he  went  to  Venice,  where  he  wrote  "L'Ingen- 
na,"  and  returned  to  Milan  in  the  carnival  of  1818, 
to  give  his  "Adelaide  e  Comingio."  This  opera, 
considered  one  of  his  best  productions,  was  followed 
hy  "II  Barone  di  Dolsheim,"  at  La  Scala.  To 
these  works  succeeded  in  the  principal  Italian  cities, 
"L'Ambizione  Delusa,"  "Gli  Sponsali  de'Silfi,"  "II 
Falegname  di  Livonia,"  "Ser  Marcantonio,"  "La 
Sposa  fedele,"  "La  Schiava  di  Bagdad,"  and  many 
other  works.  In  1824  he  made  his  debut  at  Naples, 
by  "Alessandro  nelle  Indie."  Here  ho  married  a 
young  Neapolitan  lady,  and  lived  in  retirement  for 
about  a  year.  In  the  summer  of  1825  his  "Aniaza- 
lia"  was  produced  at  the  San  Carlos  ;  and  on  the 
19th  of  November  following,  for  the  festival  of  the 
queen,  his  "L'Ultimo  Giorno  di  Pompeia."  a  serious 
opera,  reckoned  among  his  best  works.  In  1S26  his 
"Niobe,"  written  for  Pasta,  was  brought  out,  at  first 
with  doubtful  success,  but  afterwards  with  general 
acceptance.  For  some  time  after  this  Pacini  lived 
at  Portici,  near  Naples,  having  already  written,  at 


the  age  of  scarcely  thirty,  about  thirty  operas,  several 
masses,  cantatas,  and  some  instrumental  music.  But 
this  activity  did  not  continue.  Between  1826  and 
the  summer  of  1828  M.  Fe'tis  knows  no  work  of 
Pacini's  except  "I  Crociati  in  Tolemaide,"  which 
was  successfully  performed  at  Trieste.  In  December 
of  1828  be  went  to  Turin,  to  bring  out  at  the  carni- 
val "Gli  Arabi  nelle  Gallic,"  one  of  his  best  works. 
This  was  succeeded  in  1829  and  18.30  by  "Marghe- 
rita  d'  Anjou,"  "Ccsare  in  Egetio,"  and  "Giovanni 
di  Calais."  In  this  last  year  "Giovanna  d'  Arco" 
failed  at  La  Scala.  Since  that  time  Pacini  has  not 
been  mncli  before  the  world,  although  an  opera  of  his 
called  "Saffo."  first  represented  in  1842,  has  enjoyed 
great  popularity.  Fe'tis  gives  him  credit  for  melody, 
facility  of  style,  and  good  understanding  of  stage 
effect ;  but  adds,  that-  being  an  imitator  of  Rossini, 
he  shared  the  fate  of  his  model  so  prematurely  aban- 
doned by  the  Italians.  Not  only  was  he  a  composer, 
but  a  musical  critic,  and  the  Italian  journals  fre- 
quently contained  articles  from  his  pen  up  almost  to 
the  time  of  his  death,  which  took  place  at  Pescai,  on 
the  6th  December,  1867.  At  his  funeral  his  own 
Requiem  Mass  was  performed  by  700  performers, 
including  all  the  eminent  musicians  of  Naples.  Mer- 
cadante  composed  a  symphony  for  the  same  oct'asion, 
entitled,  "Omaggio  a  Pacini."  E.  F.  R. 


Music  in  Motley. 

A  writer  in  Once  a  Week,  speaking,  it  would  seem, 
to  an  unaccustomed  audience,  has  this  week  made  a 
show  of  apportioning  to  M.  Jacques  Offenbach  his 
right  place  in  the  world  of  art-producers.  Offenbach, 
says  the  writer,  is  a  man  in  a  mistaken  position,  a 
man  over-estimated,  a  minnow  claiming  and  claimed 
to  be  a  triton,  one  whom  it  is  the  fashion  of  the  day 
to  exalt  to  the  rank  of  Auber  and  the  musical  come- 
dians. On  which  assumption  the  writer  in  Once  a 
Week  proceeds  in  a  strain  of  remarks,  the  truth  of 
which  has  probably  struck  every  musician  long 
before  it  struck  tlie  speaking  critic.  But  if  the  critic's 
conclusions  are  in  the  main  just  and  axiomatic,  his 
premises  are  not  so  sound.  It  is  not  true  to  assert 
that  there  is  a  tendency  in  the  present  day  to  fall 
down  and  worship  Offenbach.  It  is  not  even  true 
that  the  world  is  disposed  to  appraise  Offenbach  at  a 
higher  rate  than  his  specific  value.  For  where  has 
such  a  disposition  been  shown  1  Not  in  France,  the 
land  of  his  adoption.  The  French  like  Offenbach  as 
a  gay  purveyor  of  unconsidered  trifles  :  the  first  per- 
haps of  a  "thousand  furbishers  of  bright  nonsense 
which  glitters  for  a  moment  and  then  is  heard  and 
seen  no  more.  Offenbach  in  France  has  made  several 
attempts  to  acquire  a  more  solid  position  than  this, 
and  has  successively  failed.  His  efforts  to  gain  the 
distinction  of  five-act  or  three-act  op^ra  comtque  have 
not  met  with  the  slighest  recognition  even  from  ap- 
preciative Paris.  His  "Barkouf"  was  a  signal 
failure  ;  "Robinson  Crusoe"  no  better.  The  truth  is 
that  success  in  lyrical  burlesque  is  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  the  position  hehl  by  such  a  mnslei  of 
comedy  as  is  Auber  ;  and  this  truth  the  Parisians 
feel,  although  it  does  not  seem  to  have  struck  the 
critic  in  Once  a  Wefk.  Not  in  France  certainly  is 
Offenbach  placed  on  a  par  with  the  author  of  the 
"Domino  Noir." 

Is  it  then  in  Germany- where  he  is  so  magnified  ? 
Scarcely,  we  would  say.  His  "Orplie'e,"  his  "Belle 
He'lene,"  and  one  or  two  other  operas  have  run 
through  the  capitals  of  the  pretty  Gorman  states, 
much  as  all  fashions  run  which  are  set  in  Paris.  The 
flimsy  and  superficial  tone  cf  Offenbach  might  be 
supposed  to  he  derived  from  his  residence  among 
"our  gay  neighbors ;"  it  %vas  French,  and  to  bo 
French  is  to  be  chic,  and  to  be  chic  is  to  be  la  mode. 
Therefore,  Germany  bore  with  Oftenbacb,  and  took 
a  good-natured  interest  in  him,  and  laughed  at  music 
in  French  motley.  But  it  is  not  to  be  imagined  that 
such  music  made  any  serious  impression,  for  good  or 
ill.  On  the  Rhine-slopes  there  is  little  danger  of 
one's  acquiring  a  fatal  love  for  champagne.  Ger- 
many was  free  of  contagion  ;  it  simply  smiled,  and 
the  fiishion  went  hy. 

Is  Offenbach  overrated  in  England  t  If  so,  where  1 
At  the  Oxford  Music  Hiill,  where  the  "Orphe'e"  was 
first  brought  out?  At  the  Haymarkct  Theatre, 
where  the  same  opera  was  villanously  sung,  and  ran 
some  four  weeks  ■?  At  the  Adelphi,  where  the  "Belle 
IMcne"  was  yet  more  villanously  sung  !  At  Covent 
Garden,  where  the  "Grande  Ducliesse"  had  an 
enormous  run  of  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  nights  ? 
Or  at  the  Gallery  of  Illustration,  where  "Bataclan" 
was  play  a  moderately  decent  time,  but  no  longer 
than  any  entertainment  usually  runs  at  that  small 
house.  We  think  the  man  who  assumes  that  Offen- 
bach is  inordinately  appraised  in  England  would 
have  some  difficulty  in  proving  his  statement.  On 
the  contrary,  Offenbach's  music  is  estimated  accu- 
rately enough.     It  is  known  to  be  light,  sparkling. 
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very  samo  (foi'  tho  composer  repeats  himself  continu- 
""y))  good  dancy  sort  of  stuff:  a  fit  accompaniment 
to  the  nonsense  wliich  it  illustrates.  People  linow 
well  enough  that  tlie  cap  and  bells  become  this 
composer,  and  that  on  each  occasion  when  he  has 
attempted  to  doff  the  motley,  even  for  the  modest 
sock  of  comedy,  he  has  always  failed. — Orchestra. 


Studies  for  Piano. 

Kohler's  Studies.     Op.  ."iO.     The  first  Studies. 
Op.  128.      New  School  in  Velocity.     Books  1.  &•]!. 
(Boston  :  O.  Ditson  &  Co). 

1.  A  Study,  or  ns  the  French  say  Etudes,  is  a 
work  composed  with  reference  to  affording  the  player 
exercise  in  some  point  of  mechanical  execution,  or 
in  some  peculiar  excellence  of  delivery,  on  the  perfect 
attainment  of  which  the  artistic  sjccess  of  tho  piece 
is  made  to  depend.  At  first  sight  this  statement  of 
the  nature  of  the  study  would  not  seem  to  embrace 
two  very  distinct  and  well-marked  classes.  Yet  so  it 
is.  For  those  of  the  kind  first  mentioned  aim  only 
at  training  the  muscles  to  various  feats  of  dexterity. 
They  have  the  form  of  pieces,  it  is  true,  but  spiritual 
inspiration,  which  is  the  real  life  of  a  piece,  is  entire- 
ly wanting. 

Of  the  second  class  there  have  been  written  studies 
that  are  little  better  than  the  former.  J3ut  the  works 
of  Stephen  Heller*  do  not  fall  into  this  category,  for 
they  have  the  spiritual  characteristics  of  pieces,  each 
study  having  a  character  of  its  own. 

2.  There  lie  before  us  three  books  of  studies  by 
Louis  Kiiblor.  These  all  belong  to  the  category  of 
studios  in  mechanical  execution.  The  First 
Studies,  Op.  .50,  are  possessed  of  these  following 
peculiarities,  all  of  which  are  excellent.  First,  of 
the  twenty  studies  here  contained,  all  are  short — the 
longest  being  only  sixteen  measures.  Second,  each 
study  exercises  one  hand  only,  the  other  meanwhile 
playing  a  simple  accompaniment.  Third,  these 
exercises  consist  entirely  of  the  simpler  finger  work  : 
viz.,  five-finger  passages,  scales  not  exceeding  one 
octave,  and  arpeggio  formations,  both  direct  and 
broken,  one  octave  in  extent.  Fourth,  the  studies  are 
arranged  in  such  an  order  of  succession  as  to  afford 
symmetrical  cultivation  in  execution.  They  run  in 
pairs,  of  which  the  first  study  exercises  the  right 
hand,  and  the  second,  the  left.  The  first  pair  con- 
sists of  runs ;  the  next  of  arpeggios.  The  third  is 
scale  formations  ;  the  fourth,  arpeggios.    And  so  on. 

Another  set  is  The  New  School  in  Velocity, 
Op.  128,  Books  I.  and  II.  This,  like  the  preceding, 
consists  of  twenty  studies.  Their  more  noticeable 
points  are  : — First,  they  fall  into  approved  forms, 
being  in  the  three-period  song  form;  or  (which  is 
much  the  same  thing  when  the  periods  are  so  extend- 
ed as  in  this  case),  in  the  second  rondo  form.  This 
merit  is  a  very  desirable  one,  inasmuch  as  it  gives  a 
character  of  unity  to  each  exercise,  and  sO  leads  the 
pupil  to  expect  it  in  other  cases.  Moreover,  this 
form  affords  convenient  opportunity  for  the  merit 
next  enumerated.  Which  is  that,  second,  the  hands 
receive  equal  attention,  yet  for  the  most  part  only 
one  is  seriously  exercised  at  a  time.  The  second 
rondo  form  consists  of  a  Theme  Episode  and 
Theme.  If  the  Author  has  constructed  the  Theme 
so  as  to  exercise  the  right  hand,  he  has  always  madft 
the  Episode  to  exercise  the  left,  and  oice  versa. 
Third,  although  aiming  at  execution,  the  studies  are 
intrinsically  interesting  and  brilliant.  The}'  resemble 
the  compositions  of  Sydney  Smith,  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  pupils  should  conceive  that  disgust 
towards  them  that  they  are  very  apt  to-  entertain 
toward  anything  that  savors  of  work. 

3.  These  works,  it  will  be  seen,  cover  the  ground 
formerly  occupied  by  Czerny's  "Velocity."  The 
particular  enumeration  we  have  already  made  of 
salient  points  gives  some  idea  of  their  superiority 
over  Czerny's.  This  consists  mainly  in  three  points  : 
—First,   more    orderly   arrangement.     Second,    tlis 

•Heller's  Studies.     "Art  of  Phrasing,"  etc. 


equal  training  given  to  both  hands,  yet  the  convenient 
manner  in  which  the  hands  receive  alternate  attention. 
Third,  the  freshness  of  tho  music.  While  it  lacks 
the  peculiar  romantic  fancy  of  Heller,  it  is  simple, 
pleasing,  and  appropriate  to  muscular  training. 

4.  These  works  are  sometimes  spoken  of  as  rivals 
to  Holler.  But  as  the  preceding  analysis  shows,  tho 
two  writers  occupy  different  planes  of  endeavor,  and 
are  in  no  sense  rivals.  Perhaps  the  best  of  Heller's 
Studies  are  his  Op.  16,  The  Art  of  Phrasing, 
the  second  book  of  Op.  45,  introductory  to  Op.  16, 
and  his  little  Studies  in  Rhythm  and  Expression, 
Op.  47.  Each  one  of  the  separate  studies  of  these 
sets  is  a  veritable  piece,  and  some  of  them  arc  very 
beautiful.  Any  player  of  taste  may  properly  play 
them  as  an  act  of  musical  enjoyment.  Their  study 
is  a,n  artistic  exercise.  But  in  Kohler's,  and  other 
similar  works,  the  prominent  idea  is  the  requisition 
that  a  large  number  of  keys' bo  struck  in  as  short  a 
time  as  possible.  That  music  results  from  the  strik- 
ing, is  well ;  but  the  playing,  and  not  the  music,  is  of 
the  first  importance.  The  writer  lindertakes,  simply, 
to  alleviate  as  far  as  possible  the  drudgery  of  mechan- 
ical practice  by  superadding  as  much  artistic  charm 
as  is  compatible  with  the  work  to  be  done.  To  a 
large  class  of  piano  players  and  pupils  these  studies 
are  a  God-send.    And  we  say,  God-speed  I 

W.  S.  B.  M. 


usuni  Correspnbente. 


Chicago,  Feb.  6. — Musical  matters  here  have 
had  a  slight  bestirring  since  my  last  letter.  You  al- 
ready know  that  our  largest  hall  was  burned  down  a 
month  or  more  ago.  We  have  still  Library  Hall,  a 
somewhat  plain  room  with  seats  for  twelve  hundred 
or  so,  and  the  Opera  House.  The  prospect  is  th.it 
Farwell.  Hall  will  be  rebuilt  in  a  better  manner. 

Ole  Bull  gave  three  or  four  concerts,  but  they 
were  not  well  .attended.  Of  his  playing  different 
opinions  are  expressed.  '  Camilla  Urso  was  here 
with  Gilmore,  and  played  at  his  promenade  concerts. 
I  think  the  general  opinion  of  the  connoisseurs 
places  her  quite  above  Ole  Bull  as  an  artist.  The 
reed  and  wind  effects  of  Gilmoro's  band  were  quite 
novel  here,  where  it  is  so  unusual  to  find  more  than 
the  smallest  possible  assortment  of  instruments  in 
the  orchestra.  So  our  people  curiously  enough 
"went  out  to  see"  and  hear  "reeds  shaken  in  the 
wind." 

Just  now  wo  are  having  iLillan  Opera  by  a  troupe 
compounded  from  those  of  Grover  and  Marelzek. 
The  operas  for  tlie  week  are  Ernani,  Crispino  e  la 
Comare,  Romeo  and  Juliet  (Gounod's),  Trovatore,  Fra 
Diai'olo,  Luerezia  Borgia,  and  Faust.  Both  orches- 
tra and  chorus  are  better  than  we  usually  have  here, 
which  is  saying  little  to  their  credit.  Moreover,  Mr. 
Maretzek  contrives  to  keep  them  well  together  with- 
out pounding,  or  stamping,  or  making  any  undue 
fuss.  And  that  is  a  great  relief,  for  the  labors  of 
Stnikosch's  director  were  so  onerous  and  after  all  so 
ineffective,  as  to  make  one  positively  uncomfortable 
to  sec  him  waste  so  much  hard  work. 

Last  night  TJomeo  and  Juliet  was  performed  for  the 
first  time  here.  In  tho  case  of  an  opera  concerning 
which  the  doctors  so  widely  disagree,  it  is  scarcely 
becoming  the  writer  to  speak  confidently;  yet  cer- 
tain facts  became  apparent  as  the  work  progressed. 
Among  them,  these  : — The  instrumentation  is  ex- 
ceedingly pleasant,  appropriate,  and  consequently 
varied.  The  accompaniments,  both  in  the  score  and 
in  performance,  were  so  in  the  best  sense  of  the 
word.  Tho  real  meaning  of  the  work  was  brought 
out  better  by  them,  and  the  voices  were  never  covered 
up  or  drowned  out  by  brass.  The  melodies  were 
pleasing  and  not  especially  commonplace.  But  the 
solo  singing  was  "no  better  than  it  should  be." 

How  much  the  opera  ivould  improve  if  the  leading 
parts  were  taken  by  great  artists. I  cannot  say,  but  it 


is  certainly  a  work  that  one  would  lovo  to  hear  more 
than  onco.  Tho  beat  success  of  last  night  was  by 
Antonucci,  as  Capulet.  He  looked,  acted,  aud  sang 
the  part. 

Dudley  Buck,  .Ir.,   of  Hartford,   gives   an   organ 

concert  to-night  .at  the  First   Baptist   Church.     The 

programme  docs  not  embrace  one  piece  of  real  noble 

organ  music.     Alas  !  for  the  times  we  .ire  fallen  on. 

DebFueyschdetz. 

New  York,  Feb.  3. — On  Saturday  Evcnin;,',    in 

tho   3d  concert  of  the  N.  Y.  Philharmonic  Society  at 

the  Academy  of   Music,    tho   following   programme 

was  performed  : 

Ovprtiire,  '*Je.'?aoniia." -, Spohr. 

P.  F.  Concerto,  A  minor,  Op.  51 Schumann. 

9th  Symphony,  Op.  125,  D  minor Beetborcn. 

The  Overture  has  all  the  Spohr  mannerisms,  to- 
gether with  enough  freshness  and  melody  to  m.ake  it 
agreeable  ;  extremely  pleasant  is  the  fragmentary, 
episodical  march  for  wind  instruments  which  breaks 
in  upon  the  7«asi  recitative  character  of  the  first  por- 
tion of  the  work;  It  served  like  soup  at  a  dinner — 
as  an  appetizer  for  the  solid  viands  to  follow. 

Although  the  colossal  Choral  Symphony  was  the 
feature  of  the  programme,  the  Schumann  Concerto 
was  far  more  attractive  to  me.  It  is  not  easy  to  say 
that  fhis  or  that  movement  is  better  than  another; 
whether  one  chooses  the  strong,  self-contained  Alle- 
gro affettuoso,  with  its  beautiful  little  interpolated  Noc- 
turne in  A  flat,  the  charming  Intei mezzo  nilh  its  'cello 
solo,  or  the  graceful,  delightfully  intricate  Finale, — 
all  are  so  dependent  each  upon  the  other,  so  homo- 
geneous, that  one  must  be  content  to  admire  and  love 
it  as  a  complete  work  of  exception.al  and  wonderful 
■genius.  It  was  played  perfectly — the  word  is  not  too 
strong — by  Mr.  Mills.  Anything  neater  or  cleaner 
than  his  rendering  of  the  last  movement,  particularly 
the  fiiscinating  episode  in  which  tho  running,  liquid 
theme  coquets  with  the  relative  key  of  D  and  finally 
turns  its  back  upon  it — I  have  never  heard.  Mr.  M. 
was  deservedly  encored. 

Lastly  came  the  Symphony.  Is  it  too  much  to 
say  [Yes. — Ed.]  that  had  any  other  man  written  it, 
it  would  never  have  stood  upon  the  high  pedestal 
which  it  now  occupies?  Wo  have  often  heard  ob- 
jections raised  against  tha  length  of  the  Schubert  C 
major  Symphony  ;  compared  with  this  it  is  short 
Good  as  the  Scherzo  is — and  it  is  unquestionably  [?] 
tho  best  riiovemcnt — it  is  interminable  and  tedious 
and  grows  absolutely  insupportable  before  it  reaches 
its  termination  [!J.  Repetition  seemed  to  be  Beetho- 
ven's hcte  noire  in  this  work.  The  theme  of  the  last 
movement — taken  in  every  manner  of  shape,  form, 
and  way,  by  instruments  or  voices — is  abominably 
commonplace  and  unworthy  of  Beethoven's  genius. 
[Our  readers  know  that  this  is  far  from  our  way  of 
thinking. — Ed.] 

Mrs.  Smith  sang  the  ungrateful,  strained  soprano 
part,  .as  effectively  as  possible.  It  is  unfit  for  a  hu- 
man voice.  The  other  soloists  did  fairly  ;  tho  bari- 
tone, however,  seemed  ins.anely  anxious  to  sing  sharp, 
and  succeeded  in  doing  so  in  one  or  two  instances. 
The  whole  performance  may  be  called  a  good  one, 
and  too  much  praise  cannot  be  given  to  the  orches- 
tra for  its  promptitude  and  accuracy. 

The  audience  was  surprisingly  large,  the  Academy 
filled ^rom  parquette  to  ceiling;  many  had  to  con- 
tent themselves  with  "standing  room  only."  Under 
its  new  management  this  society  has  unquestionably 
made  a  great  advance  in  popular  favor.  ■ 

Why  tcill  not  tho  stockholders  of  the  Academy 
give  orders  for  the  removal  of  the  unsightly  and  ab- 
surd chandelier  which  now  disgraces  it "!  Wliy  not 
light  the  building  after  the  Steinway  Hall  fashion? 
There  no  one's  eyes  are  blinded  by  the  glare  of  a 
huge  mass  of  gas  burners. 

Mr.  Bristow's  oratorio  "D.aniel"  was  a  second 
time  performed  on  the  evening  of  Thursday,  Jan.  30, 
and— judging  from  the  comments  of  the  daily  jour- 
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nals— met  with,  as  I  predicted,  a  favorable  reception. 
One  critic  lauds  the  worii  to  the  slties  and  says  tliat 
there  are  "few,  if  any,  composers  in  Europe  capable 
of  writing  anything  equal  to  it ;"  which  may  or  may 
not  be  true.  Mme.  Parepa  being  ill,  the  soprano 
part  was  taken  by  another  lady.  F. 

[       ■^^^■^— ^^"^■.— — ^— ^"^^^.^^^^^^^^^ 

JiDtgljf  s  Journal  of  Slusu. 

^  *  ^ — 

BOSTON,  FKB.  15,  1868. 

Music  in  Boston. 

Harvard  Musical  Association.  The 
sixth  Symphony  Concert  (Jan.  30)  had  a  rather 
lighter  programme  than  the  two  preceding, 
yet  composed  exclusively  of  mastcrworks  of  four 
men,  all  of  whom  rank  among  the  Dii  majores  of 
the. realm  of  harmony.  There  was  every  evi- 
dence of  the  liveliest  enjoyment,  from  beginning 
to  end,  and  on  the  part  of  the  largest  audience 
which  these  concerts  have  yet  drawn  together. 

Overture  to  "Ooriolanus" Beethoven. 

Symphony  in  D,  No.  1 Mozart, 

Oyerture,  "TUe  Fair  Melusina'" Mendelssohn. 

Pianoforte  Concerto  in  P  minor,  Op.  40 Mendelssohn. 

OttoDresel. 
Symphony,  in  G,  second  time Ilaydn. 

The  two  Overtures,  of  the  very  best  of  their 
kind  and  of  their  authors,  were  finely  contrasted, 
and  we  think  told  more  significantly  than  ever 
before  here  in  an  uncommonly  effective  render- 
ing. The  strong,  crisp  chords  in  the  Coriolaniis 
did  strike  sparks  out  this  time ;  the  vigor  of  the 
leading  motive,  fiery  and  impatient,  relieved  by 
the  soft  gush  of  tears  from  a  great  heart  in  the 
contrasted  motive;  the  wonderful  condensation 
and  conciseness  of  the  whole,  every  phrase  so 
pregnant  with  meaning  and  all  hurrying  to  a  cli- 
max (in  this  respect  only  paralleled  by  the  E(j- 
moni  Overture)  ;  the  boldness  of  the  portrait,  its 
intensity  of  expression,  and  the  stormy  coloring 
of  the  background  ;  finally,  the  short,  breathless 
chords  in  which  the  proud  life  seems  to  have 
stormed  itself  away  and  drop  exhausted, — were 
well  brought  out. 

Of  the  Overture  to  the  legend  (Treck's)  of 
"The  fair  Melusina,"  Mendelssohn,  in  a  letter  to 
his  sister,  April,  1834,  says:  "You  ask  me  toliat 
legend  you  are  to  read  V  How  many  are  there, 
pray  ?  and  how  many  do  I  know  ?  and  don't 
you  know  the  story  of  the  'fair  Melusina'  V  and 
would  it  not  be  better  for  me  to  hide  myself,  and 
to  creep  into  all  sorts  of  instrumental  music  with- 
out any  title,  when  my  own  sister  does  not  ap- 
preciate such  a  title?  Or  did  you  really  never 
hear  of  this  beautiful  fish  ?  .  .  .  I  wrote  this 
overture  for  an  opera  of  Conradin  Kreutzer's 
which  I  saw  this  time  last  year  in  the  Konigstadt 
Theatre.  The  overture  (I  mean  Kreutzer's) 
was  encored,  and  I  disliked  it  exceedinglj',  and 
the  whole  opera  quite  as  much  ; -but  not  Mile. 
Hahnel,  who  was  very  fascinating,  especially  in 
one  scene  where  she  appeared  as  a  metmaid 
combing  her  hair ;  this  inspired  me  with  the 
wish  to  write  an  overture  which  the  people  might 
not  encore,  but  which  would  cause  them  more 
solid  pleasure  ;  so  I  selected  the  portion  of  the 
subject  that  pleased  me  (exactly  corresponding 
with  the  legend),  and,  in  short,  the  overture 
came  into  the  world,  and  this  is  its  pedigree." — 
It  is  certainly  romantic  music  in  the  fullest  sense, 
and  picturesque.  In  the  two  contrasted  themes 
— the  first  (F  major),  so  watery  and  cool  and 
rippling,  tempting  you  beneath  the  waves, — the 


other  (F  minorj,  so  chivalric,  heroic,  proud,  im- 
patient,— Mendelssohn  clearly  had  in  view  the 
two  characters,  the  princess  Melusina  (who  is 
supposed  to  be  a  mermaid  in  the  hours  denied  to 
her  lord)  and  the  brave  knight  who  weds  her. 
We  translated  Schumann's  description  of  the 
overture  a  year  ago,  and  need  add  nothing  now. 
It  does  indeed  revive  "those  fables  of  the  life 
deep  down  beneath  the  watery  abyss,"  and  is  full 
of  "shooting  fishes  with  golden  scales,  of  pearjs 
in  open  shells,"  &c.,  &c.  How  exquisite,  and 
yet  how  cool,  how  calm  the  narrative !  The 
mingling  colors  of  the  different  instruments  seem- 
ed more  bright  and  beautiful  than  ever  ;  our  ex- 
cellent first  clarinet  made  itself  appreciated 
there. 

The.  Mozart  Symphony  in  D,  a  short  one, 
commonly  distinguished  as  having  no  Minuet,  is 
altogether  a  more  marked  and  greater  work 
than  the  one  (also  in  D  and  without  Minuet) 
called  sometimes  the  "French"  Symphony,which 
was  played  last  year.  This  one,  in  wealth  and 
felicity  of  ideas,  and  in  masterly  moulding  into  a 
perfect  whole,  at  once  captivating  to  the  general 
ear  and  full  of  contrapuntal  subtlety,  may  rank 
with  his  best  symphonic  inspirations,  like  those  in 
G  minor  and  E  flat.  It  has  great  breadth  too; 
the  power  is  so  intrinsically  in  the  thought  and 
composition,  that  you  do  not  miss  the  clarinets, 
trombones,  &e.  The  opening  Adagio  is  very 
large  and  stately.  The  syncopated  theme  with 
which  the  Allegro  starts  off  makes  you  very  sure 
that  "here  is  richness"  in  what  is  coming ;  and 
presently  it  developcs  into  a  motive  in  .which 
there  is  no  mistaking  the  features  of  that  in  the 
Zauherflote  Overture  (which  likewise  is  at  once 
popular  and  learned  music).  As  it  goes  on,  each 
new  theme  starts  up  another  in  charming  se- 
quence and  variety.  The  Andante  drops  out 
the  trumpets,  and,  limited  to  strings,  reeds,  flutes 
and  mellow  horns,  is  one  of  tlio  sweetest  and 
most  graceful  of  his  slow  movements.  The  Fi- 
nale lures  you  on  again  with  syncopation  at  the 
outset,  and  soon  brings  in  a  charming  melody  in 
sixths,  which  may  well  have  puzzled  by  its 
strange  familiarity  those  whose  memory  goes 
back  to  our  parlor  music  of  some  thirty  years 
ago.  Indeed  Mozart's  Symphonies,  &c.,  furnish- 
ed manj'  an  English  song  writer 'of  those  days 
with  ideas ;  and  this  idea  came  out  as  original 
English  in  a  sentimental  ditty  about  "The  last 
link  is.  broken,"  &c.,  (Mozart's  bright  little  ^res^o 
melody  lengthened  into  a  drawling  slow  time). 
Everybody  thought  the  Symphony  delightful. 
And  the  still  lighter  Symphony  in  G  by  Ilajdn 
justified  the  repetition  and  sent  all  home  in  the 
pleasantest  of  humors,  not  a  dissipated,  low  Of- 
fenbach humor,  but  a  really  lifiM  and  buoyant 
one,  with  healthy  sense  of  satisfaction. 

The  K-minor  Concerto  of  Mendelssohn,  a  tone- 
poem  full  of  genius,  not  so  often  heard  as  the  ear- 
lier one  in  G  minor,  perhaps  not  so  readily  ap- 
preciated at  first  hearing,  is  yet  sure  to  grow  up- 
on one.  It  was  first  played  here,  ten  years  ago, 
by  Mr.  Lang.  It  does  not  demand  very  extra- 
ordinary powers  of  execution ;  any  one  of  our 
leading  pianists  is  equal  to  it  technically.  The 
chief  thing  is  that  the  artist  feel  the  music  like 
an  artist  and  enter  into  the  spirit  of  it.  This  of 
course  Mr.  Dkf.sel  did  ;  he  brought  out  the  mu- 
sic  of  it;  he  made  the  music  felt;  it  warmed  the 
audience,  who  responded  with  unusual  unanimi- 
ty  and  vigor  of  applause.     Remembering  that 


Schumann  had  written  something  about  this 
Concerto  at  the  time  of  its  first  appearance  (in 
1837),  we  have  looked  it  up,  and  here  it  is  as 
closely  as  we  could  translate  it : 

"Verily,  Mendelssohn  is  ever  the  same,  and 
ever  walks  with  his  old  joyous  step ;  the  smile 
about  the  lips  hath  no  one  more  beautifully  than 
he.  Virtuosos  will  hardly  find  play  for  their 
enormous  execution  in  this  Concerto  ;  he  gives 
them  hardly  anything  to  do,  which  they  have  not 
already  done  and  played  a  hundred  times.  Of- 
ten have  we  heard  them  utter  this  complaint.  In 
one  sense  they  arc  right ;  opportunity  to  show 
bravura  through  the  novelty  and  brilliancy  of 
passages  should  not  be  excluded  from  the  Con- 
certo. But  Music  stands  above  all  other  consid- 
erations, and  always  our  highest  praise  belongs 
to  him,  who  gives  us  always  and  most  richly  this. 

"But  mnsic  is  the  cfflnence  of  a  finer  nature  ; 
no  matter  whether  it  flow  forth  in  the  presence 
of  hundreds,  or  by  itself  in  silence,  provided  al- 
ways that  it  be  the  finer  nature  that  expresses  it- 
self. Hence  it  is  that  Mendelssohn's  compositions 
have  such  an«irresistible  influence  when  he  plays 
them  himself;  the  fingers  are  mere  carriers,  and 
might  as  well  be  covered  up;  it  is  for  the  ear 
alone  to  perceive,  and  then  it  is  for  the  heart  to 
decide.  Now  if  this  praise  belongs  to  Mendels- 
sohn, that  he  always  gives  us  such  music  to  hear, 
yet  we  will  not  for  all  that  deny,  that  frequently 
he  does  it  in  one  work  in  a  more  slight  and  cur- 
sory manner,  and  more  emphatically  in  another. 
And  this  Concerto  is  one  of  his  most  fugitive  pro- 
ductions. I  must  be  very  much  mistaken,  if  he 
did  not  write  it  in  a  few  days,  perhaps  a  few 
hours.  It  is  as  if  one  shook  a  tree ;  the  ripe, 
sweet  fruit  falls  without  more  ado. 

"Some  will  ask,  how  it  compares  with  his  first 
Concerto  (in  G  minor).  It  is  the  same,  and  not 
the  same  ;  it  is  the  same,  becanse  it  is  the  work 
of  a  thoroughly  educated  master;  it  is  not  the 
same,  because  it  was  written  ten  years  later. 
Here  and  there  in  the  conduct  of  the  harmony 
Sebastian  Bach  peeps  out.  For  the  rest,  melo- 
dy, form,  instrumentation  are  Mendelssohn's  own 
propertj'.  Enjoy  we  then  the  fugitive  and  cheer- 
ing gift;  it  is  just  like  one  of  those  works,  of 
which  we  know  so  many  by  the  older  masters, 
when  they  rested  from  their  greater  crcation.s. 
Our  younger  master  certainly  will  not  forget 
how,  suddenly,  after  such  rest,  they  often  came 
out  with  something  mighty  ;  the  D-mihor  Con- 
certo of  Mozart,  the  one  in  G  major  by  Beetho- 
ven, ofler  us  examples." 

This  week's  Concert  consisted  of  the  Pastoral 
Symphony  of  Beethoven,  preceded  by  Clierubini's 
Overture  to  "Anacreon,"  for  the  First  Part;  and 
Chopin's  E-minor  Concerto,  played  by  Hugo  Leon- 
IIAKD,  followed  by  Weber's  J»ie/-Overture,  for 
Part  Second. 

The  Eighth  and  last  of  the  Symphonv  Concerts 
will  come  on  Thursday  afternoon,  Feb.  2?.  It  has 
been  decided  to  close  the  series  with  a  repetition  of 
the  glorious  Schubert  Symphony  in  C, — this  forming 
the  second  part.  The  first  part  lo  open  with  Esscr's 
orchestral  arrangement  of  Bach's  Organ  Toccata  in 
F  ;  followed  by  Sterndale  Bennett's  charming  Over- 
ture :  "The  Naiads,"  for  the  first  time  in  the.sc 
concerts.  Then,  as  a  novelty  of  especial  interest, 
never  hoard  before  in  Boi-ton,  the  Triple  Concerto  of 
Beethoven,  for  piano,  violin  and  'cello  (Messrs. 
Lang,  Eiciieehg  and  Fries),  with  orchestra;  this 
will  complete  the  list  of  Beethoven  Concertos,  adding 
the  only  one  which  remains  to  the  five  for  piano  and 
the  one  for  violin^  all  of  which  have  been  given  in 
these  conceits.  The  first  part  will  end  with  Men- 
delssohn's Overture  ;  "Bcc.ilmed  at  Sea  and  Pios- 
perous  Voyage." 
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Mesjdelssohn  Qdintettb  Club  — The  seconcl 

of  the  four  monthly  Conceits  (Feb.  4)  was  one  of  the 

very  best  classical  Chamber  concerts  ever  enjoyed  in 

the  Chickering  Hall,  whose  walls  have  been  seasoned 

by  so  many.     The  room  was  completely  filled  with 

excellent   listeners,   and  the   programme   was   very 

happy  in  its  selections  : 

First  Quartet.    No.  1,  in  P.    Op.  18 Beethoven. 

Allegro  con  brio — Adagio  con  espressione — Scherzo — 
«                    Finale,  Allegro. 
Caprices,  for  Pianoforte.    Op.  16 Mendelssohn. 

{A.  Andante  con  moto. 
B.  Prftsto. 

B.  J.  LANG. 

Sonata,  for  Piano  and  Violoncello,  in  D,  op.  58.  .Mendelssohn. 

Allegro  assai  vivace — Allegretto  Scherzando — Adagio — 

Finale,  molto  Allegro  vivace. 

Messrs.  LANG  and  FRIES. 

Quartet.    No.  1,  op.  41 Robert  Schumann. 

Introduzione,  Andante  con  espressione  and  Allegro — 
Scherzo,  Presto — Adagio,— Finale,  Presto. 

Delightful  as  the  return  of  you-ng  days  was  it  to 
hear  that  earlier  Quartet  of  Beethoven  again  ;  it 
must  be  many  years  since  it  was  played  here.  How 
perfectly  clear,  fresh,  full  of  vigorous  health  and 
enthusiasm  it  is  in  the  quick  movements !  and  the 
Adagio,  so  unmistakeably  Beethoven,  breathes  the 
deep;  thoughtful  passion  of  a  deep  nature.  After 
our  recent  training  in  the  more  involved  and  difficult 
later  works  of  the  master,  it  was  like  play  to  listen  to 
one  so  clear  and  simple  as  this,  and  find  it  so  poetic, 
full  of  genial  charm.  Would  it  not  be  interesting 
some  time  to  contrast  this  No.  1  with  one  of  the 
great  "posthumous"  Quartets  in  the  same  concert  ? 
What  a  measure  of  the  progress  of  so  great  a  mind  ! 

Mr.  Lang  of  course  played  the  Mendelssohn 
Caprices  with  all  grace  and  delicacy,  and  they  were 
much  enjoyed,  as  they  always  are  when  well  played. 
But  the  Sonata-Duo  was  an  event  of  the  season.  It 
is  a  noble  composition,  genial,  rich  in  invention, 
large  and  elegant  in  treatment.  Here  the  violoncello 
of  WcLi'  Fries  had  full  play  for  its  finest  power, 
and  admirably  he  used  the  opportunity.  Admirable 
it  was  on  the  part  of  both  artists.  Every  one  was 
edified  by  those  great  full  chords  of  Chorale,  answer- 
ing to  earnest,  pleading  fragments  of  recitative  from 
the  'cello  ;  it  is  one  of  Mendelssohn's  great  moments. 

Schumann's  three  Quartets,  op.  41,  belong  to  his 
best  creative  period,  and  though  difiieult,  are  as  ar- 
tistically moulded  in  respect  of  form,  as  they  are  ge- 
nial in  contents.  The  Club  have  played  all  three  of 
them  during  the  last  three  or  four  years  ;  most  fre- 
quently the  third,  in  A  major,  which  is  perhaps  the 
richest  and  most  striking  one  among  them.  This 
one  in  A  minor  (though  after  a  brief  introduction  in 
that  key,  the  principal  Allegro  is  in  F  major),  is  also 
very  beautiful,  and  was  so  well  rendered  as  to  en- 
chain attention  aud  give  general  pleasure.  Wo  hope 
to  hear  it  again. 

The  third  concert  comes  on  Tuesday  evening, 
March  3,  when  Mendelssohn's  Octet  will  bo  perform- 
ed, with  other  rare  things  not  yet  determined  on. 

Oechestral  Ukion.  The  fourth  Wednesday 
Afternoon  Concert  (Feb.  5)  had  at  length  the  en- 
couragement of  a  very  large  audience.  This  was 
the  programme  : 

Overture  to  "Semiramis." Rossini. 

New  Waltz,  "KUnstler  Loben." Strauss. 

Rondo,  in  E  flat,  for  Piano,  with  Orchestra.  Mendelssohn. 
Ernst  Perabo. 

Grand  Symphony,  in  C Franz  Schubert. 

Introd.  and  Allegro.    Andante. 
Potpourri,  from  "Faust" , Gounod. 

The  undertaking  of  the  great  Schubert  Symphony 
by  the  small  orchestra,  and  so  soon  after  hearing  it 
upon  a  more  adequate  scale,  proved  on  the  whole  a 
mistake;  although  everything  that  tends  to  familiar- 
ize the  ear  with  its  main  features  is  so  much  prepa- 
ration for  a  more  receptive  hearing  when  the  fuller 
opportunity  shall  come  ;  it  is  at  least  good  as  study. 
Besides,  the  necessity  of  dividing  so  long  a  work  for 
these  more  mixed  programmes,  giving  only  two  of 
the  four  movements  at  a  time,  destroys  one  of  the 
conditions  of  listening  to  it  fairly;  you  do  not  sit 
yourself  down  to  it  in  earnest ;  not  expecting  a 


whole,  you  do  give  a  whole  mfnd  to  it.  The  Rossi- 
ni Overture,  tho'ugh  it  lacked  the  extra  horns  for  the 
quartet,  was  a  luxurious  treat,  as  a  Rossini  Over- 
ture ahv!\ys  is.  Mr.  Perabo  played  that  swift,  un- 
flagging, brilliant  Kondo  of  Mendelssohn  (the  same 
which  he  gave  us  last  year  in  the  Symphony  Con- 
certs), with  all  that  clearness,  certainty  and  charm 
which  we  all  expect  of  him  whenever  he  approaches 
the  piano,  and  he  was  recalled  with  enthusiasm. 

This  week's  concert  did  not  bring  with  it  the  bal- 
ance of  the  Schubert  Symphony.  Instead  of  that 
we  were  introduced  to  a  novelty  of  formidable  pro- 
portions, a  new  work  in  an  old  form,  towit,  an  or- 
chestral "Suite,"  by  Franz  Lachner,  of  Munich,  the 
second  of  the  kind  which  he  has  produced  and  which 
have  found  considerable  favor  in  German  concert 
rooms. 

This  one  is  in  E  minor, — not,  as  the  printed  bills 
erroneously  had  it,  in  D.  It  is  a  singular  attempt 
to  follow  the  old  forms  of  Bach  and  Handel  in  a 
long  instrumental  work,  stringing  together  a  succe.=- 
sion  (suite)  of  little  pieces,  partly  in  the  fugue,  and 
partly  in  old  dance  rhythms,  and  just  enough  related 
to  one  another  to  leave  a  certain  unity  of  impression 
from  the  whole.  Those  old  masters,  however,  com- 
monly kept  all  the  string  of  pieces  in  the  same  key, 
whereas  the  modern  imitator  prudently  shrinks  from 
that  monotony.  The  Suite  was  the  imperfect,  half 
organized  forerunner  of  the  developed  unity  and 
symmetry  of  the  Sonata  form  (which  from  the  time 
of  Emanuel  Bach  and  Haydn  holds  in  all  Sympho- 
nies, Sonatas,  Quartets,  Trios,  Concertos,  &c.)  To 
cultivate  this  obsolete  form  now  is  to  take  a  long 
step  back  in  search  of  novelty.  The  quaintness,  too 
the  certain  murky,  twilight  tone  and  atmosphere  of  a 
past  age,  with  which  the  artist  rather  cleverly  im- 
bues his  picture,  must  needs  lack  the  naturalness, 
the  naiveli,  the  sincerity  of  the  old  masters.  We 
would  not  judge  of  it  from  a  first  hearing.  It  was  cer- 
tainly interesting,|in  parts  quite  wininngand  delight- 
ful, but  in  parts  also  hard,  and  dry  and  ungenial. 
The  pieces  are,  1 )  an  Adagio  introduction,  mystical 
and  sombre,  organ-like,  leading  into  a  quick  Fugue, 
with  a  strongly  marked,  but  rather  dreary  subject, 
regularly  wrought  out,  not  without  traits  of  coarse- 
ness (so  it  seemed  to  us)  in  the  instrumentation, 
and  some  confusing  redundancy  of  termination. 
2)  Andante  in  E  major,  again  mystical  and  brooding, 
but  in  a  more  sentimental  vein,  reminding  us  of 
Schumann  in  "Paradise  and  the  Peri;"  much  of  it 
fine  and  delicate.  3)  Minuet  in  B  minor,  with  Trio 
in  B  major,  that  glides  along  with  a  refined,  half 
sad,  subtle  grace.  4)  Most  charming  of  all,  and 
quite  original,  an  Intermezzo,  with  a  light  minor 
quickstep  rhythm.  5)  For  a  finale,  as  is  usual  in 
the  old  Suites,  a  Giga  or  Jig,  in  9-8  measure,  full  of 
life  and  energy.  The  rendering  was  careful,  and  the 
impression  on  the  audience  quite  as  good  as  such  a 
union  of  not  a  little  of  the  "Zukunfls"  spirit  with  an 
antique  form  could  be  expected  to  make.  It  should 
be  heard  more  than  once,  and,  if  possible,  with  a 
greater  body  of  strings. 

It  was  a  happy  thought  to  introduce  Beethoven's 
bright  little  Turkish  march  right  after  the  Suite  ;  the 
mist  rolled  off  immediately.  Rossini's  Xa  Gazza 
Ladra  Overture  opened  the  concert.  No  mist  there, 
no  uncertainty  about  him.  All  fresh  and  sparkling 
and  inspiriting,  the  charm  of  his  overtures,  that  hap- 
py child  of  genius,  however  light  and  careless,  is  in- 
fallible. 

In  Prospect.  "Moses"  and  "Elijah"- are  to  be 
given  by  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  on  the 
evenings  of  Saturday  and  Sunday,  Feb.  29  and 
March  1.  The  first  is  a  sop  to  Cerberus,  if  we  may 
so  call  a  certain  reactionary  element  in  the  old 
Society,  which  takes  its  recent  progress  in  a  good 
direction  hard,  and  is  afraid  there  will  be  "no  more 
cakes  and  ale,"  no  "Davids"  Goliahs,  no  melodious, 
flowery  Rossini  operas,  which  sing  so  glibly,  to  serve 
up  under  the  solemn  cloak  of  Oratorios  !  This 
element  succeeded,  at  the  last  annual  election,  in 
"reconstructing"  the  board  of  Directors  and  must 


have  its  way  for  once  !  Perhaps  it  will  be  (piite 
as  well  10  let  it  try  its  way  for  once,  and  sec  whctlier 
the  times  are  as  they  used  to  be.  Anyhow,  JIoscs  will 
bo  offset  on  the  next  night  by  the  true  Oratorio 
Elijah. 

Mendelssohn's  charming  little  Opera,  the  "Son 
and  Stranger"  (Ihimkehr  aus  der  Fremde],  which  he 
wrote  for  the  "silver  wedding"  of  his  parents,  is  to 
be  produced  at  the  Music  Hall,  at  the  annual  benefit 
of  Mr.  Peck,  the  worthy  superintendent.  It  will  bo 
a  novelty.  All  the  vocal  and  instrumental  music 
will  be  given,  wilh  eminent  soloists  and  oiobestra, 
under  Mr.  B.  J.  Lang's  direction.  Every  one  will 
wish  to  hear  it,  both  for  its  own  sake  and  for  Mr. 
Peck's,  who  has  managed  to  establish  pleasant  rela- 
tions with  all  music-lovers  hereabouts. 

La  Grande  Ddchesse.  Our  article  of  a  few 
weeks  since  has  found  no  answer  here.  But  where 
Bateman  "is  round,"  in  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Washington,  &c.,  we  meet  a  few  flings  from  news- 
paper critics.  The  other  day  we  copied  from  the 
Philadelphia  Bulletin  a  brave  article  on  the  low  taste 
reigning  in  "the  metropolis"  New  York),  pharasai- 
cally  rubbing  its  hands  and  saying  :  We,  of  Phila- 
delphia, are  not  as  they  are;  we  shall  not  to  carried 
away  by  vulgar  "Black  Crooks"  and  "Grand 
Duchesses."  But  look  you  now,  the  Duchess 
approaches  Philadelphia,  the  "manager  of  the  press" 
has  arrived,  the  flaming  advertisements  are  out  and 
they  pay  well ;  and  now  the  Bulletin  has  changed  its 
tone,  has  tuned  its  trumpets  to  the  general  praise.  It 
even  charges  us  with  "opening  the  guns  of  magnifi- 
cent comparison  upon  it,"  with  measuring  the  "bril- 
liant, trashy"  thing  against  Rossini  and  Mozart,  &c. 

Then  you  admit  that  it  is  "trashy."  Mind  you 
this  was  not  admitted  by  the  newspaper  critics  when 
we  wrote.  It  was  praised  up  as  a  work  of  genius 
(the  New  York  Weekly  Review  even  spoke  of  Offen- 
bach as  "the  ruling  musical  genius  of  Europe").  It 
was  so  exalted  that  one  had  to  stoop  to  the  task  of 
pointing  out  the  utter  triviality  and  commonness  of 
the  music. 

Our  critics,  as  wo  foresaw,  have  raised  a  false  issue 
with  us  ;  careful  not  to  state  what  we  did  say,  they 
attack  us  for  what  we  did  not  say  ;  they  charge  ns 
with  finding  fault  with  "light  music"  as  [such.  We 
do  not  quarrel  with  the  "Duchess"  music  because  it 
is  light,  but  because  it  is  not  fine,  not  beautiful,  not 
genial,  but  commonplace  and  vulgar. 

We  only  wrote  after  we  had  been  taunted  with 
keeping  silent  about  what  all  their  trumpets  pro- 
claimed "the  great  musical  event"  of  the  day. — The 
moral  of  our  article  was  the  venality  (as  a  rule)  of 
what  is  called  "Art  criticism"  in  the  press  ;  it  being 
a  melancholy  fact  that  most  newspaper  musical  crit- 
icism throughout  this  country  is  governed  mainly  by 
mere  business  considerations;  that  the  "criticism" 
is  only  an  expansion  of  the  advertisement ;  and  that 
the  length  and  frequency  and  warmth  of  the  critical 
notice  keeps  measure  with  the  advertising  patronage. 

New  American  Opera.  We  have  seen  some 
compositions  of  Mr.  Fairlamb,  which  certainly  show 
musical  feeling,  taste  and  mastery  of  form,  and 
therefore  we  do  not  feel  entirely  sceptical  about  the 
promise  held  forth  in  the  following  from  the  Phila- 
delphia Sunday  Times. 

A  few  weeks  since  we  alluded  briefly  to  the  opera 
which  Mr.  J.  Remington  Fairlamb,  of  this  city,  is 
now  composing  for  the  Richings  troupe,  and  which 
will  be  produced  next  season,  if  no  unforseen  acci- 
dent should  prevent  the  fulfillment  of  the  present 
understanding,  We  have  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing 
much  of  the  music,  and  are  anxious  to  impress  upon 
our  readers  its  unusual  merit. 

#*♦«**** 

Mr.  Fairlamb  has  had  advantages  enjoyed  by  few 
of  our  native  musicians.  A  long  residence  in 
Europe,  with  opportunities  for  study,  most  enthu- 
siastically improved,  was  an  immense  benefit  to  a 
talent  already  considerably  developed  during  his 
previous  life  in  his  own  land.  Personal  influence 
with  many  prominent  musical  people  gained  him  a 
hearing  iii  Germany,  and  the  mere  hearing  brought 
him  his  reward  in  substantial  honors  from  the  King 
of  Wurtemberg.  Returning  home  with  such  an 
endorsement,  his  path  was  smoothed  in  some  measure, 
and  he  has  been  encouraged  to  persevere  in  the  com- 
position of  an  opera,  first  conceived  in  Switzerland. 
Better  still,  he  has  the  aid  of  a  librettist  who  is  not 
only  a  fluent  versifier  and  fully  acquainted  with  stage 
effects,  but  is  himself  a  fine  vocalist,  has  sonie  theo- 
retical knowledge  of  music,  and  is  a  conscientious 
and  correct  critic.  Such  a  union  has  been  vouch- 
safed to  few  composers,  and  Mr.  Fairlamb  will 
undoubtedlv  profit  bv  it.  At  the  same  time  it  should 
be  known  that  the  plot  and  main  divisions  of  the 
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story  had  been  decided  upon  before  the  assistance  of 
the  present  gifted  librettist  was  obtained,  and  he  is 
therefore  not  responsible  for  the  manner  in  which  an 
episode  from  Cervantes'  Don  Quixote  has  been 
transformed  into  a  three-act  opera,  now  named  "The 
Interrupted  Marriage,"  Our  purpose  to-day  is  not 
to  speak  of  the  music  in  detail,  but  to  urge  upon  all 
who  love  the  art,  and  are  anxious  to  see  it  win  its 
proper  position  in  the  United  States,  the  duty  of 
feeling  pleasantly  towards  a  forthcoming  native  opera, 
and  extending  a  cordial  welcome  to  present  his  work 
to  them.  We  must  not  discourage  any  effort  so 
enthusiastically  made  in  the  cause  of  music.  Every 
sneer,  every  slighting  word,  every  careless  shrug, 
every  idle  expression  of  censure  on  such  an  attempt 
is  a  clog,  not  on  this  particular  opera,  but  upon  the 
progress  of  the  musical  art  in  America.  "The  Inter- 
rupted Marriage"  merits  an  attentive  hearing  ;  it  is 
no  light  ballad  opera,  patched  together  with  dull 
dialogue,  and  carried  on  with  an  orchestral  accom- 
paniment, as  poor  and  meagre  as  in  some  of  the 
English  works  which  are  performed  night  after  night 
with  applause;  but  it  is  a  thoughtful  composition, 
abounding  in  elaborate  concerted  movements,  and  as 
carefully  scored  as  the  best  operas  on  the  stage.  Its 
style  is  intensely  passionate,  and  has  the  rich  harmo- 
nies of  the  German  school,  well  interwoven  with  the 
florid  brilliancy  of  the  Italian  writers. 

"Stella"  on  the  Harvard  Concerts.  Bos- 
ton may  be  the  "hub,"  but  Worcester  is  the  "heart" 
of  the  Commonwealth,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  see  that 
our  Symphony  Concerts  find  a  hearty  recognition 
there.  In  a  letter  to  the  Palladium,  Feb.  3,  the  lady 
writes : 

The  sixth  concert  of  the  Harvard  Musical  Associa- 
tion was  one  of  the  most  enjoyable  yetgiven.  No 
selections  to  tax  mind  and  brain  were  in  its  sterling 
programme.  All  was  beautiful,  artistic,  true  to  the 
highest  musical  expression.  The  overtures  were  the 
Coriolanus,  broad  and  stately,  and  always  good  to 
hear  ;  and  "The  Fair  Melusina,"  which  was  played 
with  refreshing  heartiness.  It  has  a  lovely  theme, 
which  runs  through  the  overture  like  a  silver  thread, 
around  which  toy  and  flutter  the  different  instruments 
as  if  captivated  by  its  elfin  beauty.  The  symphonies 
were  Mozart's,  in  D,  No.  1  ;  and  Haydn's,  in  G. 
The  former  was  of  the  true  Mozart  character ;  fresh, 
jubilant,  full  of  healthful  sunshine,  gleeful  as  youth 
and  innocence,  with  a  little  tender  shading  of  senti- 
ment in  its  placid  adagio,  which  gives  place  to  an 
allegro  of  winning  grace  and  sweetness.  The  closing 
movement  has  all  the  fresh  beauty  of  a  summer- 
shower.  Rain-drops  patter  and  laugh  as  the  sun 
bursts  through  the  clouds,  and  the  world  is,  for  a 
time,  as  new  as  on  the  morning  of  creation.  The 
Haydn  Symphony  was  heard  for  the  second  time, 
and  most  welcome  it  was  I  Why  not,  good  gentle- 
men of  the  Harvard  Association,  oftener  repeat  these 
symphonies?  There  is  a  positive  .pleasure  in  listen- 
ing a  second  and  third  time  to  what  has  once  been 
enjoyed,  and  new  beauties  come  to  light  which  can- 
not always  be  grasped  at  first  hearing.  The  sym- 
phony was  light  music  in  the  best  meaning  of  the 
term.  Full  of  interest  and  variety,  too,  with  its 
quaint  conceits,  its  largo  passages  of  exceeding  beau- 
ty, its  stately  minuet,  and  saucy,  piquant  finale.  At 
these  symphony  concerts,  excellent  opportunity  is 
afforded  to  hear  the  best  pianists  of  the  day,  and  the 
announcement  that  Mr.  Otto  Dresel  would  play 
Mendelssohn's  Concerto  in  D  minor,  was  hailed  with 
pleasure.  Mr.  Dresel  too  rarely  plays  in  public. 
Too  rarely  for  his  hearers,  and  perhaps,  for  himself. 
With  some  listeners  the  piano  forte  must  always 
suffer  in  comparison  with  the  brilliancy  of  the  violins, 
but  this  performance  was  remarkable  for  its  exquisite 
delicacy,  and  the  performer's  perfect  interpretation  of 
the  music,  its  form  and  sentiment. 

Musical  Light.  Professor  Faraday,  as  early  as 
1818,  showed  that  certain  tones  were  produced  by 
tubes  surrounding  the  flames  of  a  spirit  lamp  or  a 
jet  of  carbonic  oxide.  After  these  experiments,  the 
first  great  novelty  in  acoustic  observations  was  due 
to  the  late  Count  Schaffgotsch,  who  showed  that  a 
flame  ill  such  a  tube  could  be  made  to  quiver  in 
response  to  a  voice  pitched  to  the  note  of  the  tube  or 
to  its  higher.octave.  Where  the  note  was  sufficiently 
high,  the  flame  was  even  extinguished  by  the  voice. 
Following  up  this  rudimentary  idea.  Professor  Tyn- 
dall  was  led  to  take  note  of  a  series  of  singular  effects 
with  flames  and  tubes,  in  which  he  and  the  Count 
seem  to  have  been  running  a  race  of  priority.  A 
number  of  these  curious  and  beautiful  phenomena 
are  described  in  the  sixth  lecture.  The  cause  of  this 
quivering  or  dancing  of  the  flame  is  best  revealed  by 
an  experiment  with  the  syren.  As  the  pitch  of  the 
instrument  is  raised  so  as  to  approach  that  of  the 


tube,  a  quivering  of  the  flame  is  seen  synchronous 
with  the  beats.  When  perfect  unison  is  attained,  the 
beats  cease,  but  begin  again  when  the  syren  is  urged 
beyond  unison,  becoming  more  rapid  as  the  disson- 
ance is  increased.  On  raising  the  voice  to  the  proper 
pitch,  the  Profegsor  showed  that  a  flame,  which  had 
been  burning  silently,  began  to  sing.  The  effect 
was  the  same,  whenever  the  right  note  was  sounded, 
at  any  distance  in  the  room.  He  turned  his  back  to 
the  flame.  Still  the  sonorous  pulses  ran  round  him, 
reached  the  tube,  and  called  forth  the  song.  Naked 
flames,  uncovered  by  tubes,  will  give  forth  the  same 
effects  if  subjected  to  increased  pressure,  or  suffered 
to  flare.  Professor  Tyndall  ascribes  the  discovery  to 
Professor  Leconte,  of  the  United  States,  who  noticed 
at  a  musical  party  the  jets  of  gas  pulsate  in  synchron- 
ism with  the  audible  beats.  "A  deaf  man,"  he 
observes,  "might  have  seen  the  harmony."  The 
tap  of  a  hammer,  the  shaking  of  a  bunch  of  keys,  a 
bell,  whistle,  or  other  sonorous  instrument,  is  an- 
swered by  the  sympathetic  tongue  of  flame.  An 
infinite  variety  of  forms  is  assumed  by  the  luminous 
jet,  according  as  the  fish-tail,  the  bat's  wing,  or  other 
burner  is  employed,  or  a  greater  or  less  column  of 
flame  of  the  series  is  that  from  the  single  orifice  of  a 
steatite  burner,  reaching  a  height  of  twenty-four 
inches.  So  sensitive  is  this  tall  and  slender  column 
as  to  sink  to  seven  inches  at  the  slightest  rap  upon  a 
distant  anvil.  At  the  shaking  of  a  bunch  of  keys  it 
is  violently  agitated  and  emits  a  loud  roar.  The 
lecturer  could  not  walk  across  the  floor  without 
agitating  it.  The  creaking  of  his  boots,  the  ticking 
of  his  watch  set  it  in  violent  commotion. 


Mrs,  Hog  and  Miss  Hog  at  the  Philhar- 
monic, (New  York). 

To'the  Editors  oj  the  Evening  Post : 

For  the  victims  of  public  nuisances  which  may  be 
reached  by  law  there  is  some  hope  of  relief,  but  what 
hope  is  there  for  the  helpless  victims  of  public  im- 
positions which  the  law  cannot  touch  ?  The  nuisance 
referred  to  at  present  is  that  class  of  people  who 
frequent  concerts,  &c.,  for  the  sole  purpose,  apparent- 
ly, of  enjoying  there  the  sweets  of  gossip,  flirtation 
and  confectionery.  Permit  me,  through  your 
columns,  to  relate  a  personal  experience  at  the  Re- 
hearsal of  the  Philharmonic  Society  yesterday  after- 
noon. 

After  going  early  to  secure  a  good  seat  I  was 
driven  from  it  during  the  opening  overture  by  the 
incessant  and  boisterous  whisperings  of  two  females 
in  the  dress  circle. 

I  changed  my  position,  but  the  Schumann  concerto 
had  hardly  begun  when  three  fashionably  dressed 
young  women  entered  and  seated  themselves  near. 
One  of  their  number  immediately  produced  a  package 
of  bon-bons,  whereupon  the  three  began  at  once  to 
eat,  whisper  and  giggle.  A  hiss  was  essayed  as  a 
sedative,  but  without  effect.  It  was  repeated, 
awakening  neighboring  echoes,  but  of  no  avail.  A 
personal  request  was  then  made,  which  quieted  for  a 
moment,  but  did  not  silence. 

At  this  juncture  a  youth,  evidently  of  "our  set," 
aiTived.  "This  event  produced  intense  excitement. 
Another  package  of  bon-bons  was  produced,  and  the 
conversation  received  a  new  impetus. 

The  third  symphony  opened,  with  its  hushed  and 
solemn  strains,  but  the  sublime  measure  awakened 
no  respect  among  the  candy-eaters.  It  was  sadden- 
ing to  see  that  the  whispering,  chewiag  and  giggling 
remained  unbroken.  In  desperation  I  took  a  seat 
directly  under  the  orchestra,  in  deafening  closeness  to 
bass  drums  and  viols. 

Now,  what  is  to  be  done  in  relation  to  a  nuisance 
of  so  flagrant  a  character  as  this  f  Are  those  who 
make  efforts  to  reach  a  public  hall  to  secure  good 
seats,  and  who  go  expressly  to  hear  the  music,  to  be 
driven,  if  not  from  the  house,  at  least  to  the  most 
undesirable  positions  in  the  building,  by  the  shocking 
ill-breeding  of  those  who  have  met  to  flirt,  giggle  and 
eat  t  Are  not  the  parlor,  the  ball-room,  the  street, 
the  restaurant,  field  enough-  for  such  1 

If  our  people  lack  both  the  instructive  and  acquired 
reverence  for  the  noblest  forms  of  art,  which  would 
silence  them  during  the  performance  of  a  Beethoven 
symphony,  or  a  Schumann  concerto,  may  we  not  at 
least  expect  an  average  good  breeding  ^  If  the  law 
cannot  protect  us  from  this  class  of  gross  imposition, 
cannot  at  least  a  public  feeling  be  created  which  will 
stand  in  the  stead  of  public  authority  ■?  In  the  mean- 
time, might  it  not  be  well  to  submit  the  following 
suggestion  to  the  president  of  the  Philharmonic 
Society,  viz.  :  That  labels  be  placed  in  certain  parts 
of  the  house,  after  this  fashion  ;  "Flirtation  Circle ;" 
"Department  for  Candy  Eaters ;"  "For  Gossip;" 
"For  Gigglers,"  c&c,  reserving  at  least  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  house  where  the  genuine  music  lover  may 
be  unmolested  and  at  peace.  S.  M.  W. 
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Vooal,  with  Piano  Aocompaniment. 

Thou  art,  0  God.     Solo  and  Quartet.     Clouslon.  50 
I  will  be  glad.  "  "  Petri.  30 

0  God,  thou  art  my  God."  "  "        30 

Three  new  sacred  pieces  for  choirs. 
Nightingale.     (Russian  Song).  Alieneff.  50 

An  altogether  charming  piece,  with  abundance  of 
ornaments  and  diiScult  cadenzas,  if  you  please  to  sing 
them. 
Greeting.     (Griiss).  Mendelssohn.  25 

A  song  ^vith  words  and  rich  music. 
My  love  thoughts  are  of  thee.     (Von  dir.)  (Mia 

Stella).    Flute  accomp.  Kummer.  75 

Will  do  also  for  violin  and  piano. 
Sad  will  be  Kathleen.     Ballad.         C.  A.  While.  35 

A  pretty  "Song  of  Ireland  " 
The  Prince  to  Marry.     Song  for  guitar.  Uayden.  35 
Behold  the  Sabre.  "  "  "         30 

Say  to  him.     (Dites  lui). "  "  "         30 

Three  more  favorites  from  "the  Dutchess,"  for  gui- 
tar. 
There's  music  in  the  dash  of  waves.  Freligh.  35 

Uncle  Joe.     Song  and  Chorus.  Gilbert.  40 

Rollicking  old  Man.         "  "        40 

The  Mousetrap  man.     Song.  Whymark.  35 

A.queer  mixture  of  sentiment  and  comicality.    The 
first  one  contains  them  in   alternate  verses.    Almost 
as  a  rule,  these  nonsensical  songs  have  very  pretty 
melodies. 
Christ,  the  Lord.    Duet  &  Chorus.         Andrews.  50 

Good  sacred  piece. 
Beside  the  grave  of  Jennie.    S'g  &  Cho.     Baker.  40 
The  Step-mother.  E.  G.  B.  Holder.  30 

Songs  for  the  people. 

Instrumental. 

Debut  Waltz.  J.  S.  Knight.  75 

Brilliant. 
Grand  Dutchess  Lancers  Quad.  Knight.  50 

Prince  Paul.  Eedowa.  "Grand  Dutchess."  "        30 
Grand  Dutchess  March.    4  hds.  Russell.  35 

Potpourri.    "Grand  Dutchess."    4  hds.     TF^/s.  1.00 

Bright  melodies,  and  capital  instructive  pieces. 
Runaway  Galop.  Kinkel.  30 

Sweet  Kiss  Polka.  "        30 

Tambour  March.  "        30 

Excellent  and  easy. 
O  would  I  were  a  bird.     Galop.    4  hds.     "Way- 
side Flowers."  35 
Belgravia  Waltz.                                         Russell.  35 
Meet  me  in  the  lane.                                       "        35 

Fine  duets,  and  easy. 
The  Y.  G.  Polka.  C.  E.  Bettiche,:  30 

Liberty  Galop.     (Semiramide).  Wyman.  40 

Avery  Waltz.  C.  D.  Blake.  40 

Spirited,  and  no  great  diiiicuUy. 
Tournement.     Polka  Militaire.  A.  Ascher.  40 

Etude  de  Concert.  S.  Smith.  1.25 

Both  brilliant,  and  the  last  difficult,  but  effective. 

Books. 

Bucklet's  Banjo  Guide.  75 

Players  will  find  here  a  great  variety  of  pieces  for 
,  the  favorite  instrument,  and  new  players  will  be  sur- 
prised at  the  number  of  tunes  one  can  play  upon  it. 
Mr.  Buckley  has  had  26  years  experience  as  a  teach- 
er, and  still  keeps  the  field.  None  are  better  quali- 
fied than  he  to  edit  a  work  like  the  present . 


MdsicbyMail. — Mu.sic  iBSent  by  mail,  the  expense  being 
two  cents  for  every  four  ounces,  or  fraction  thereof,  (about 
one  cent  for  an  ordinary  piece  of  music)-  Persons  at  a 
distance  will  find  the  conveyance  a  saving  of  time  and 
expense  in  obtaining  supplies  Books  can  also  be  sent  at 
double  these  rates. 
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The  Musical  Institutions  of  Berlin. 

(Translated  for  this  Journal  from  a  series  of  articles   in   the 
Leipzig  Si'gTtn/f,  entitled  "MuBilc-Adressbuch,") 

Berlin  has  a  population  of  650,000.  It  is  only 
within  the  last  decades  that  Music  has  received 
that  general  and  thorough  culture  in  Berlin, 
which  the  other  arts,  Sculpture,  Architecture, 
Painting,  already  enjoyed  there  in  the  last  cen- 
tury. Until  then  it  depended  almost  exclusively 
upon  the  individual  interest  taken  in  it  by  the 
Prussian  princes ;  and  although  they  were  for 
the  most  part  warm  respecters  of  Art,  jet  they 
were  not  able  to  promote  it  on  a  scale  commen- 
surate with  the  aims  and  plans  pursued  by  the 
house  of  HohenzoUern  from  an  early  period  in 
Germany.  To  these  Sculpture  and  Architecture 
were  more  essential,  and  therefore  flourished  ear- 
lier. 

One  of  the  first  friends  of  music  mentioned 
among  the  rulers  of  Prussia  is  the  Elector  Joa- 
chim JL,  who  reigned  from  1535-1598.  He 
maintained,  besides  a  corps  of  24  court  trumpet- 
ers and  2  kettle-drummers,  a  stately  Capelle,  the 
proportions  of  which  were  regulated  by  a  court 
ordinance  of  1570.  His  successor,  Joachim 
Frederick  (1598-1608)  increased  it  to  22  cham- 
ber musicians  and  12  chapel  boys.  It  was  under 
the  direction  of  Nicolaus  Zangius,  a  composer  fa- 
mous in  his  time.  Also  Joachim  Frederick's 
successor,  Johann  Sigismund  (till  1619)  support- 
ed it  at  a  yearly  cost  of  5716  florins;  in  1616  he 
engaged  also  two  Italian  singers  with  a  salary  of 
360  thalers  each.  The  distress  brought  upon  the 
Mark  of  Brandenburg  by  the  Thirty  years  War 
led  the  Elector  George  William  (1619-1640)  to 
curtail  his  outlay  as  much  as  possible,  and  sosn 
after  entering  upon  the  government  he  dismissed 
his  Capelle.  It  was  first  re-instated  by  the  Elec- 
tor Frederick  William  (1640-88),  who  at  the 
same  time  enlarged  its  sphere  of  action  by  or- 
daining that  his  chamber  musicians  and  chapel 
boys  should  participate  in  the  service  at  the  Nic- 
olai,  the  Marien  and  the  Petri  churches.  The 
male  voices  were  supplied  by  the  highly  celebra- 
ted composer  Criiger,  then  Cantor  at  the  Nicolai 
church. 

Music  was  particularly  cherished  at  the  court 
of  his  splendor-loving  successor,  Frederick  III., 
who  in  1701  was  crowned  King  Frederick  I. 
His  wife,  Sophia  Charlotte,  was  passionately  fond 
of  music  ;  she  not  only  sang  excellently,  but  she 
had  great  facility  at  the  clavichord,  and  she  com- 
posed. At  special  festivities  foreign  virtuosos 
were  attracted  to  the  court.  Handel,  even,  while 
a  boy,  had  plucked  his  first  laurels  here. 

Frederick's  son  and  follower  on  the  throne  had 
a  sense  for  Art  only  so  far  as  it  served  his  exclu- 
sive love  for  military  matters.  Hence  he  soon 
dissolved  the  Capelle,  and  gave  all  the  greater 
care  to  the  hautboys  corps  of  his  royal  regiment. 
With  the  military  orphan  house,  which  he  found- 
ed in  Potsdam  in  1722,  he  connected  a  school  for 
the  training  of  military  musicians. 

Frederick  the  Great,  on  the  contrary,  who  as- 
cended the  throne  in  1740,  earned  imperishable 


credit  for  his  furtherance  of  the  musical  life  in 
Berlin.  He  was  confessedly  not  only  a  music- 
lover,  but  a  fine  connoisseur,  and  he  practised 
the  art  in  many  ways.  His  favorite  instrument 
was  the  flute,  which  he  played  like  a  virtuoso ; 
he  composed,  too,  not  without  inventiveness  and 
skill.  Already  as  crown  prince  he  supported  a 
Capelle  in  Rheinsberg.  He  had  sent  for  the  fa- 
mous flute-player  Quantz  as  early  as  1727,  but 
he  did  not  enter  his  service  until  1741.  Philip 
Emanuel  Bach,  too,  was  already  called  to  Rheins- 
berg ;  but  he  first  became  court  composer  in 
1740  in  the  king's  capelle, — in  which  position  he 
remained  till  1767. 

The  example  of  the  king  was  followed  by  oth- 
er princely  persons ;  thus  in  the  years  1 750-60 
the  Margraves  Henry  and  Charles  maintained 
their  own  private  Capellen  ;  so  too  the  crown 
prince,  afterwards  king  Fred.  AVilliam  II.  Kirn- 
berger  and  J.  A.  P.  Schutz  officiated  here  as  di- 
rectors. Especial  mention  should  be  made  too 
of  the  Princess  Amalia,  who  studied  musical  theo- 
ry with  great  diligence  under  Kirnberger's  direc- 
tion. The  chief  event,  by  which  the  collective 
musical  life  in  Berlin  gained  a  central  point,  was 
the  foundation  of  the  Royal  Opera.  On  the  5th 
Sept.  1741  the  corner  stone  of  the  Opera  House 
was  laid  ;  in  December  1 742  it  was  opened  with 
the  opera  Cleopatra  by  Graun,  and  the  Berlin 
Opera  soon  rose  to  an  important  height.  It  at 
once  gave  an  impulse  to  the  establishment  of  so- 
cieties for  other  kinds  of  music.  Thus  the  cham- 
ber-musician Janitsch  founded  the  so-called 
"Academic  ;"  the  chamber-musician  Schale,  the 
"Assemblee;"  in  both  of  these  instrumental  mu- 
sic was  principally  cultivated.  Vocal  music  was 
practiced  in  the  Saturday  concerts  of  chamber- 
musician  Agricola.  Still  greater  importance  was 
gained  by  the  "Music-practicing  Society"  (found- 
ed in  1749  by  chamber-musician  Sack),  which 
among  other  things  arranged  a  performance  of 
Graun's  Tod  Jesu  in  the  cathedral. 

But  none  of  these  societies  was  able  to  survive. 
A  greater  consequence  was  rapidly  acquired  by 
the  "Dilettanten-verein,"  founded  by  Carl  Fasch 
in  1789;  how  the  "Singacademie"  developed  out 
of  this,  will  be  seen  hereafter. 

Public  concerts  also  came  in  vogue.  In  1 790 
Benda  and  Bachmann  founded  the  so-called 
"Weekly  Concert"  (from  October  to  MayJ  ;  in 
1776  Miiller  and  Leuschke  founded  similar  con- 
certs in  the  Englishes  Haus.  In  1783  and  84 
J.  Fr.  Reichard  established  six  subscription  con- 
certs, in  which  Oratorios  also  were  produced. 
Most  of  the  foreign  virtuosos  also  gave  concerts 
in  the  English  House. 

Thus  the  musical  life  in  Berlin  gradually  and 
steadily  expanded,  the  more  so  as  the  following 
Prussian  kings  lent  it  their  aid  at  least  on  cer- 
tain sides.  It  is  known  that  the  great  Frede- 
rick's successor,  Frederick  William  II.,  tried  to 
win  over  the  greatest  master  of  his  time,  Mozart. 
Under  Frederick  William  III.  (1797-1840) 
spectacular  Opera,  especially,  was  cultivated 
through  Spontini.     Within  his  reign  too  falls  the 


foundation  of  the  "Royal  Institute  for  Church 
Music"  (1822)  and  of  the  "Musical  Section"  in 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts  (1833). 

A  zealous  furthor  of  true  and  genuine  Art, 
again,  was  Frederick  William  IV.  (1840-61). 
The  Berlin  "Dom-chor"  (cathedral  choir),  which 
has  become  world-famous,  is  to  be  regarded  as 
his  creation  (1843)  ;  and  in  the  preceding  year 
the  "Symphony  Concerts"  of  the  Royal  Capelle 
(orchestra)  were  founded,  and  have  always  en- 
joyed the  especial  protection  of  the  king.  It  is 
furthermore  well  known,  that  through  him  Felix 
Mendelssohn  Bartholdy  received  the  impulse  to 
some  of  his  most  important  works. 

Finally  it  must  here  he  mentioned,  that  it  was 
four  Berlin  artists  who  prepared  that  Spring  of 
Song,  which  reached  full  bloom  in  Franz  Schu- 
bert, Mendelssohn  and  Schumann,  namely:  Joh. 
Friedr.  Reichardt  (1752-1814),  C.  F.  Zelter 
(1758-1832;,  Bernhard  Klein  (1793-1832),  and 
Ludwig  Berger  (1777-1839). 

THE    OPERA. 

Dramatic  representations  with  music  were  ear- 
ly provided  for  in  Berlin,  even  before  the  build- 
ing of  the  Royal  Opera  house.  Over  the  Reit- 
stall  in  the  royal  stables,  on  the  Breitenstrass,  a 
theatre  was  bnilt,  bearing  the  name  ^^Stallplatz" 
in  which,  since  the  year  1700,  ballets  with  song 
and  music  were  frequently  performed.  The  idea 
of  building  the  Opera  house'  first  occurred  to 
Frederick  the  Great  in  the  beginning  of  his 
reign.  Even  in  1741,  before  its  completion,  the 
members  of  the  opera  engaged  by  Graun  were 
assembled,  and  a  provisional  theatre  arranged  in 
the  Schloss.  On  the  13th  Dec.  1741  it  was 
opened  with  Graun's  Rodelinde.  This  opera, 
like  all  others  up  to  the  year  1806,  was  sung  to 
Italian  words  ;  but  the  book  contained  a  German 
translation  with  the  Italian.  The  orchestra  con- 
sisted of  12  violins,  4  violas,  4  violoncellos,  3  dou- 
ble basses,  4  flutes,  2  bassoons,  2  horns,  4  oboes, 
1  theorbo,  1  harp  and  2  pianos. 

On  the  7th  Dec.  1742,  at  six  in  the  evening, 
the  new  Opera  House  was  opened  with  the  ope- 
ra "Caesar  and  Cleopatra"  by  Graun.  The  sing- 
ers were  3  women  and  5  men,  with  the  addition 
of  3  castratl.  The  chorus  was  seldom  introduced 
in  the  Italian  Opera  ;  if  it  ever  became  necessa- 
ry, they  called  in  Gymnasiasts. 

The  Royal  Opera  house  was  built  after  a  plan 
of  the  Baron  von  Knobelsdorf,  and  this  plan  has 
been  essentially  retained  in  the  new  building  af- 
ter the  fire  of  1843.  It  is  a  three-story  edifice, 
standing  free  on  all  sides,300  Rhenish  feet  long  and 
106  wide.  On  the  outside  of  the  front  fagade,  on 
each  side,  a  stairway  leads  up  to  a  portico  of  six 
free  fluted  Corinthian  columns.  On  the  gable 
stand  the  statues  of  Apollo,  Melpomene  and  Tha- 
lia ;  in  the  pediment  an  offering  to  Apollo  is  rep- 
resented in  half  relief ;  the  whole  bears  the  in- 
scription :  Fridericus  Rex  Apolloni  et  Musis.  In- 
side the  portico  four  bas-reliefs  are  set  up  on  the 
wall,  representing  the  history  of  Apollo.  The 
other  sides  are  correspondingly  adorned  with 
Corinthian  columns  and  with  statues.     The  rear 
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fagade  has  the  inscription  Fridericus  GiuUelmus 
IV.  Thealrum  incendio  conmmitiim  resttliilt  1S44. 
The  Opera  house  was  destined  only  for  the  Ital- 
ian operas  iJnrinn;  the  Carnivah  Admission  was 
gratuitous.  Only  since  the  year  1801  were  there 
given  at  first  two,  and  then  four  performances 
with  an  entrance  fee  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor. 
Behind  the  orchestra  was  a  semi-circle  of  sofas 
for  the  king  and  those  nearest  to  his  person.  In 
the  first  row  was  the  royal  box  ;  the  other  bo.\es 
were  for  the  nobility  ;  the  bo.xes  of  the  parterre 
and  the  second  and  third  row  were  occupied  by 
the  home  and  foreign  ministers,  the  counsellors 
of  the  state  colleges,  persons  belonging  to  the 
court  and  ladies  of  the  burgher  rank.  In  the 
parterre  sat  officers,  soldiers  detached  on  duty 
and  respectably  dressed  citizens.  The  perform- 
ance as  a  rule  began  at  6  o'clock  in  the  evening; 
as  soon  as  the  Court  appeared,  the  Baron  von 
Knobelsdorf  gave  the  signal  to  commence.  Un- 
der the  favor  of  the  great  king  and  with  Graun's 
careful  direction  the  Italian  Opera  of  Berlin  soon 
rose  to  great  importance.  The  co-operation  of 
such  male  singers  as  Salimbeni,  Concialini,  Tos- 
coni,  TombolinI,  and  the  ladies  Astroa,  Farinel- 
la,  Mara,  Todi,  made  the  operatic  performances 
of  Berlin  at  various  times  the  most  distinguished 
in  Europe.  For  the  Opera  Buffa  a  theatre  was 
erected  at  Potsdam.  After  the  death  of  Graun 
Agricola  became  conductor  of  the  Italian  Opera, 
and  carried  it  on  at  first  with  tact  and  with  suc- 
cess ;  but  the  king's  interest  began  gradually  to 
eool ;  in  1770  he  came  very  near  leasing  the 
whole  Opera.  After  the  death  of  Agricola  (1774) 
Fasch,  the  founder  of  the  Singaeademie,  under- 
took the  directorship,  only  to  turn  it  over  in  1776 
to  John  Fr.  Reichardt,  and,  according  to  his 
judgment,  in  a  pretty  poor  condition.  It  contin- 
ued to  grow  worse  and  worse,  especially  after  a 
dangerous  rival  appeared  in  the  German  Opera. 

Berlin  at  tliat  time  was  also  visited  by  travel- 
ling dramatic  troupes,  and  one  of  these,  under 
the  Director  SchSnemann,  had  as  early  as  1743 
produced  an  Operetta  in  a  German  translation  : 
"Der  luslige  Schuster"  (The  Jolly  Shoemaker), 
but  with  such  poor  success  that  no  new  attempt 
was  risked  for  a  long  time.  It  was  not  until 
Koch  in  1771  acquired  the  privilege  foraperma- 
nent  stage,  that  the  German  Opera  began  to  be 
fostered,  Hiller,  Wolil  and  Benda  writing  music 
for  it.  When  Koch  died  (1775),  Dobbelin  un- 
dertook this  theatre,  and  he  managed  so  well  that 
in  1786  his  was  declared  to  be  the  National  The- 
atre, and  the  Sehauspielhaus,  built  for  French 
plays  on  the  Gensd'armen  Platz,  was  given  over 
to  him.  In  1787  Ddbbelin  was  pensioned  of!  and 
Professors  Ramler  and  Enuel  undertook  the  di- 
rection ;  and  now  the  musical  farce  and  the  op- 
eretta received  such  careful  attention,  that  the 
Italian  Opera  was  gradually  crowded  into  the 
back  ground.  In  1790  the  clever  musical  direc- 
tor Frischrauth  was  succeeded  by  Wessely,  an 
e.xcellent  musician,  under  whose  direction  Mo- 
zart's Belmonte  und  Constanze  was  brought  out 
in  1788;  the  Marriage  of  Figaro  on  the  14th 
Sept.  1790;  and  on  the  20th  Dec.  Don  Juan,  in 
the  National  Theatre.  In  1792,  Aug.  3,  Cosi 
fan  Tutte  also  was  produced  there. 

The  German  Opera  in  the  National  Theatre 
took  an  extraordinary  rise  when  B.  A.  Weber 
assumed  the  direction  in  1793.  He  was  an  ex- 
cellent musician  and  an  enthusiastic  follower 
of  Mozart  and  Gluck.     His   influence  hastened 


the  dissolution  of  the  Italian  Opera.  Neither 
Righini  nor  Himmel,  who  labored  with  and  after 
Reichardt  at  the  Italian  Opera,  were  able  to  lend 
it  new  splendor.  Finally  when  in  1795  Gluck's 
Iphigenia  came  upon  the  stage  of  the  National 
Theatre  in  German,  under  Weber's  direction,  the 
Italian  opera  gradually  lost  all  foothold  ;  in  1805 
it  had  become  wholly  inactive  ;  and  when  mis- 
fortune came  on  Prussia  in  1806,  it  went  to 
pieces ;  the  Royal  Opera-house  was  used  as — 
a  magazine  for  bread.  On  the  king's  return  to 
Berlin  (Dec.  23,  1809)  Gluck's  Iphigenie  in  Au- 
lis  was  given  in  German  in  the  Opera  House. 

In  1810  Iflland  was  appointed  general  director 
of  the  royal  theatres.  Both  orchestras,  that  of 
the  Opera  House  and  that  of  the  National  Thea- 
tre, were  united  under  the  three  Capellmeisters 
Righini,  Himmel  and  A.  B.  Weber.  From  that 
time  the  operas,  and  ballets  and  plays  with  music, 
like  Egmont,  Faust,  Tell  and  the  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream,  were  given  in  the  Opera  House  ; 
in  the  Sehauspielhaus  the  spoken  drama  in  all  its 
kinds. 

Two  particularly  remarkable  days  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Berlin  opera  are  the  15th  of  May, 
1821,  and  the  18th  of  June  of  the  same  year,  on 
which  the  music  to  Preziosa  and  the  Freyschiitz 
of  C.  M.  von  Weber  were  given  for  the  first 
time. 

A  special  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  Berlin 
opera  is  formed  by  the  time  in  which  Spontini 
(1778-1751)  acted  as  general  director  of  music, 
1820-1841.  He  has  been  violently  assailed  and 
also  enthusiastically  defended  and  praised,  and 
both  perhaps  with  reason.  The  manner  in  which 
he  ignored  all  that  lay  outside  of  his  own  nar- 
rowly limited  sphere  deserves  all  blame,  while 
the  care  which  he  bestowed  upon  grand  specta- 
cle opera  claims  recognition. 

Along  with  Spontini  worked  F.  R.  L.  Seidel, 
since  1822  Capellmeister,  pensioned  in  1830,  and 
Henning,  active  as  Capellmeister  from  1836  until 
he  was  pensioned  in  1848. 

At  present  W.  Taubert  (born  1811)  is  first 
Capellmeister,  hav'ng  acted  as  musical  director 
at  the  Royal  Opera  since  1842.  With  him,  H. 
Dorn  (born  in  1804)  has  worked  since  1849  in 
the  place  of  Otto  Nicolai,  who  belonged  to  the 
Berlin  Opera  only  two  years  (1847-9).  Since 
1862  Robert  Radecke  also  has  been  engaged  as 
music  director  at  the  Royal  Opera.  Meyerbeer, 
who  was  appointed  General  Music  Director  in 
1842,  has  seldom  acted  as  such. 
(To  be  continued). 


Reminiscences  of  Carl  Maria  von  Weber.* 
There  was  no  room  in  the  "kleines  Rauch- 
haus  ;"  not  so  much  as  the  smallest  chamber.  The 
landlady,  who  looked  upon  me  with  a  favorable 
eye,  because,  two  years  previously,  I  had  honor- 
ably and  punctually  settled  for  a  friend  in  Bres- 
lau  a  score  of  twenty-four  thalers,  which  he  had 
run  up  at  her  establishment,  was  exceedingly 
sorry  to  turn  me  from  her  door,  and  so,  desiring 
to  keep  me  as  near  as  possible,  sent  me  to  the 
Golden  Hart,  directly  opposite.  This  hostelry, 
too,  was  thronged  with  students — for,  in  the  year 
1822,  a  pleasure  trip  to  Dresden  was  deemed  in- 
dispensable by  every  member  of  a  German  Uni- 
versity during  his  autumn  vacation.  Whoever 
could  manage  to  scrape  together  a  little  "tin," 
made  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Florence  of  the  Elbe, 
and  whoever  could  not  was  even  more  likely  to 
go  than  those  who  could,  because  he  was  sure  of 
meeting  with  acquaintances  from  whom  he  would 

*  From  Carl  von  Holtei's  CkarpiSt  Trans,  from  Lend.  Mus. 
World. 


get  something.  If  a  student  found  no  acquaint- 
ances, or  found  they  had  not  any  more  than  him- 
self, he  and  they  united  to  victimize  some  stran- 
ger. I  was  one  of  the  individuals  on  whom  this 
honor  was  conferred  by  the  inmates  of  the  Gold- 
en Hart.  I  did  not  care  for  a  handful  of  money 
more  or  less.  Was  not  I  secretary  and  poet  of 
the  Royal  National  Theatre,  Breslau,  with  a  fix- 
ed annual  salary  of  three  hundred  thalers,  not  to 
mention  subordinate  sources  of  income,  and  what 
I  made  by  literary  work  !  Had  I  not  been  des- 
patched by  my  respected  management  to  engage 
artists,  and  had  I  not  so  much  allowed  me  a  day 
for  expenses  ?  Was  I  not,  moreover,  making  the 
business  arrangements  for  a  literary  periodical, 
the  first  number  of  which,  under  the  title  of 
Deutsche  Blatter,  etc.,  was  to  appear  on  the  1st 
January,  1823  ?  I  was  a  man  of  importance.  It 
struck  me  as  a  remarkable  piece  of  condescension 
on  my  part  that  I  should  be  contented,  with  a 
third-class  inn,  when  hotels  of  a  very  different 
sort  were  open  to  me.  At  first  the  students  took 
confoundedly  little  notice  of  me ;  my  titles  did 
not  appear  to  impress  them.  But,  after  we  had 
drunk  together,  and  they  had  found  out  I  was  a 
good  sort  of  fellow,  they  became  more  friendly. 
We  proceeded  arm  in  arm  to  the  theatre,  but  it 
was  only  with  great  difficulty  we  could  force  our 
way  into  the  pit.  Der  Freischiitz  was  to  be  per- 
formed, and  the  composer  to  conduct  for  the  first 
time  after  his  return  from  leave  of  absence.  All 
eyes  were  directed  to  where  he  was  to  appear. 
Like  every  one  el.se,  I,  too,  was  exceedingly  anx- 
ious to  see  the  master  whose  vigorous  martial 
songs  I  had,  when  a  rifle  volunteer,  sung  so  often 
with  my  comrades  on  the  march.  A  few  of  the 
students  from  the  ''kleines  Rauchhaus"  who  had 
already  seen  him,  described  him  as  being  lame. 
One  of  them  even  knew  several  of  his  cousins, 
and  assured  us  that  every  individual  among  them 
was  also  lame,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  musical 
conductor;  both  the  lameness  and  the  conduc- 
torship  being  points  in  the  family  likeness.  While 
we  were  waiting  and  gazing  impatiently  before 
us,  there  was  a  movement  behind,  and,  ere  we 
could  look  round,  we  perceived  a  tall  and.  mag- 
nificent laurel  in  a  splendid  case  wreathed  with 
garlands  of  flowers.  Borne  aloft  by  countless 
hands  that  rose  up  from  the  crowd,  the  signifi- 
cant gift  moves  onward  towards  the  orchestra. 
So  active  and  clever  were  all  those  who  stood  or 
sat  on  its  road,  that  it  reached  the  conductor's 
seat  at  the  very  moment  that  Carl  Maria  von 
Weber  made  his  appearance. 

People  become  in  time  old,  dull,  and  indifier- 
ent.  I  have  become  so  myself.  But,  even  at  the 
present  day,  the  recollection  of  that  hour  is  still 
present  to  my  mind  in  all  the  freshness  of  youth, 
and,  as  I  write  down  these  lines,  the  first  sounds 
of  the  overture  penetrate  to  my  heart  as  though 
through  the  cheers  of  the  audience,  and  a  deli- 
cious shudder  of  sweet  melancholy  runs  through 
me.  Good  Heavens,  how  we  shouted !  I  and 
my  students  from  the  Golden  Hart,  and  the  oth- 
ers from  the  "kleines  Rauchhaus,"  and  the  rest, 
how  we  shouted,  one  and  all  :  "Hurrah,  Weber  ! 
Hurrah  Weber  !" 

It  was  in  the  gentle  autumnal  sunshine  that  I 
met  on  the  Dresden  Terrace  a  fair  and  popular 
singer  with  her  husband.  I  had  made  their  ac- 
quaintance some  months  previously  in  Silesia, 
and  they  were  now  staying  for  a  short  time  in 
Dresden,  on  their  return  from  a  long  profession- 
al tour.  We  immediately  arranged  to  meet  thai 
same  night  at  Chiapone's  Cellar ;  we  agreed  to 
go  there  after  the  play  to  have  maccaroni  and 
oysters.  As  soon  as  this  weighty  business  was 
arranged,  we  walked  on  chatting  with  each  oth- 
er. I  described  the  recent  enthusiasm  in  the 
theatre,  AVeber's  reception,  and  my  own  delight. 
My  fair  companion  heard  all  I  had  to  say,  but 
made  no  observation.  In  the  evening,  as  I  was 
waiting  beneath  the  cosy  arched  roof  which  had 
looked  down  upon  so  many  merry  artistic  meet- 
ings that  it  had  obtained  a  classical  reputation — 
as  I  was  discussing  with  friend  Chiapone  the  de- 
tails of  the  little  banquet,  and  standing  in  readi- 
ness to  receive  my  guests — the  door  opened,  and 
the  Master  hobbled  in,  arm  in  arm  with  the  love- 
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ly  creature  who  had  made  so  glorious  a  yeation 
of  his  Agatha,  and  was  so  fond  of  appi'aring  in 
the  part.  "I  have  invited  myself,"  he  said,  "I, 
also,  belong,  so  to  speak,  to  tlie  gang." 

That  was  indeed  a  night !  Thirty-one  years 
have  since  elapsed,  but,  if  I  could  only  spend  it 
over  again,  I  should  be,  I  believe,  again  young. 
There  were  six  or  seven  of  us.  Ludwig  Robert, 
with  his  Juno-like  wife,  was  also  in  Dresden.  I 
should  be  telling  the  most  atrocious  falsehood 
were  I  to  assert  that  the  conversation  was  long 
maintained  at  the  pitch  which  learned,  intellec- 
tual, moral,  and  wise  persons  set  up  as  the  acme 
of  well-bred  social  dignity.  This  was  not  Weber's 
kind  of  conversation.  He  could  be  serious 
enough,  if  necessary,  but  at  the  proper  season 
for  giving  way  to  mirth,  for  joking  merrily  and 
without  restraint,  he  abandoned  himself  fully  to 
the  impulse  of  the  moment ;  he  became  childlike, 
and  his  pleasing  example  e.xercised  a  magic  effect 
upon  any  one  with  a  grain  of  humor  in  his  com- 
position who  happened  to  sit  near  him.  Of  the 
humorous  nonsense  he  could  speak  himself,  and 
make  his  neighbors  speak,  fine,  shoulder-shrug- 
ging orators,  phra3e-makers,and  liquorice-tongued 
talkers,  have  not  the  slightest  notion  ;  and  it  is 
quite  correct  that  they  should  not  have. 

Weber  was  one  of  those  few  musicians  with 
whom  scientific  education,  varied  aspirations,  and 
preponderating  intelligence  do  not  injure  the 
creative  f5ow  of  original  melody,  or  impose  any 
learned  restraint  upon  natural  talent.  He  was 
.  one  of  those  rare  beings  who,  in  the  intercourse 
of  friendship,  in  the  mutual  interchange  of  opin- 
ions and  views,  in  no  way  show  off  their  intellec- 
tual superiority,  but,  with  amiable  good  humor 
and  gentleness,  take  care  that  every  one  near 
them  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  exhibiting  his 
own  little  light.  Suggestive,  attentive,  and  en- 
tertaining, Weber  guided  his  opponent,  if  any 
dispute  arose  Id  the  course  of  the  conversation, 
to  a  point  whence  a  menacing  dispute  could  be 
led  easily  and  aptly  into  the  sphere  of  jocularity, 
and,  through  the  latter,  to  a  peaceful  conclusion. 
There  was  but  one  subject  which  formed  an  e.\- 
ception.  In  one  matter  alone  was  the  great 
man  little ;  the  name  of  one  person  only  was  able 
to  make  him  forget  the  noble  bearing  which  oth- 
erwise always  distinguished  him.  The  subject 
was  Italian  opera,  and  the  name,  Rossini.  When 
these  were  mentioned,  Weber,  whose  glance  was 
so  penetrating,  whose  vision  was  so  good,.became 
blind,  and  would  insist  upon  remaining  so.  He 
purposely  closed  his  ears  to  beauties  which  could 
not  in  the  long  run  have  escaped  his  notice,  had 
he  not  obstinately  and  defiantly  been  on  the 
watch  for  defects  alone — of  which,  by  the  way, 
there  were  plenty.  But  this  was  perfectly  hu- 
man and  perfectly  intelligible.  His  position  as 
conductor  of  German  Opera  in  the  Dresden  of 
that  day  renders  everything  clear.  The  Italian 
Opera,  with  its  chief,  Morhicchi,  was  petted  up 
by  the  Court.  The  Italian  Opera  was  the  cause 
of  Weber's  having  to  suffer  patiently  many  a 
slight,  which  he  felt  the  more  acutely  the  sharp- 
er the  contrast  which  it  offered  to  the  respect 
with  which  people  all  over  the  world  had  begun 
to  greet  his  name,  since  Der  Freiscltiilz  and  Pre- 
ciosa  had  spread  his  fame  from  every  stage.  The 
senseless  Rossini  mania,  moreover,  devoid  of 
judgment,  and  frequently  in  ecstasies  with  mere 
empty  tinkling,  was  sometimes  so  outrageous  that 
even  I  myself,  as  a  layman,  despite  all  my  par- 
tiality for  Rossini,  felt  angry  at  it.  There  was 
no  necessity  for  a  man  to  have  studied  counter- 
point as  Carl  Maria  had  done,  under  the  Abbe 
Vogler  in  Darmstadt,  with  Gottfi-ied  Weber  and 
Meyerbeer,  to  be  reduced  to  despair  at  hearing 
the  roll  of  the  drums  from  La  Gazza  laclra  ever- 
lastingly applauded  at  the  Garden  Concerts  of 
Linke's  Baths,  or  at  listening  to  the  confounded 
triplets  and  other  dance-figures,  in  which  Benin- 
casa,  who  was  otherwise  admirable,  and  Sassaro- 
li  (the  bass)  represented  despair,  when,  on  ac- 
count of  a  silver  spoon  or  so  that  had  been  stolen, 
the  most  noble-minded  of  all  fair  cooks  was  to 
be  executed,  instead  of  a  roguish  magpie.  1  am 
speaking  of  the  year  two-and-twenty.  At  the 
present  day,  the  case  is  different,  and  in  a  Thirty 
Years'  War  of  criticism   against   taste   we   have 


been  taught  to  perceive  Rossini's  talent  even  in 
his  worst  mistakes.  Rut  Weber  would  not  have 
anything  to  do  with  him. 

At  this  our  first  meeting,  Weber  was  frequent- 
ly placed  in  a  quandary  by  his  bitter  hatred  of 
Rossini  and  by  his  gallantry  towards  the  fair  vo- 
calist who  owed  as  much  applause  to  //  Bnrhiere 
di  Siv'tglia,  Tancredi,  and  Olelto,  as  to  Der  Frei- 
schiilz,  and  who,  consequently,  did  not  appear  in- 
clined to  agree  unconditionally  with  Weber's 
half  playful,  half  savage  sentences  of  condemna- 
tion. But  not  to  conceal  the  truth,  I  must  state 
my  impression  that  Tl  Barhiere  was  one  of  the 
exceptions  in  Weber's  index  libroriim  prohibito- 
rum,  and  found  grace  in  his  eyes,  qunnd  meme. 

Before  we  left  Chiapone's  Cellar,  to  go  and 
take  another  turn  in  the  mild  starlight  night,  a 
reconciliation  had  been  effected,  and  Weber  af- 
fixed the  seal  to  the  treaty  of  peace  by  inviting 
us  all  to  dine  with  him  next  day. 


Dilettanteeism  in  Music* 
In  no  art  is  dilettanteeism  more  hurtful,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  more — indispensable  than  in 
music  :  more  hurtful,  because  it  everywhere  pen- 
etrates deeply  into  the  whole  life  of  the  art,  to 
which  it  imparts  a  wrong  tendency  ;  more  indis- 
pensable, because  its  active  co-operation  has  be- 
come one  of  the  most  important  facts  in  musical 
matters.  Many  causes  have  contributed  to  its 
over-extension  :  the  capability  of  musical  talent 
for  development,  a  capability  far  greater  than 
aught  found  in  any  other  reproductive  art ;  the 
social  applicability  of  music,  by  which  the  latter 
has  become  a  universal  means  of  culture ;  and, 
lastly,  the  love  for  art  itself,  a  feeling  which  we 
would  not  value  lightly,  though  not  more  highly 
than  the  two  grounds  first  adduced. 

In  a  poem  which  gives  us  a  splendid  and  im- 
perishable picture  of  German  domestic  life  at  the 
end  of  the  last  century,  in  Hermann  itnd  Doro- 
thea, there  is  a  significant  scene,  most  plainly 
showing  how  and  why  dilettanteeism  has  taken 
the  upper  hand  in  music.  The  host  of  the  Gold- 
en Lion,  enraged  at  what  he  considers  the  boor- 
ish notions  of  his  son,  specifies  the  qualities  nec- 
essary for  his  future  daughter-in-law  :  he  does 
not  require  that  she  shall  be  able  to  draw,  or 
paint  his  portrait ;  he  does  not  suppose  she  will 
be  acquainted  with  the  great  authors  of  her  na- 
tive land,  and  able  to  read  their  works  to  him  ; 
no  he  says  distinctly  :  "I  must  have  her  play  the 
piano '."  and  he  immediately  gives  his  reason.  "1 
want  the  best  and  most  fashionable  people  of  the 
town  to  meet  in  my  house,  as  they  do  at  my  rich 
neighbor's,  whose  daughters  sing  so  nicely."  Mu- 
sic, in  fact,  is  that  art  which  may  be  turned  to 
better  advantage  socially  than  any  other;  a  man 
cannot  sit  down  and  paint  or  write  something  for 
the  company,  but  he  can  always  sing  and  play  to 
them.  The  result  is  that  a  number  of  friends 
never  assemble  without  such  as  are  at  all  musical 
being  immediately  called  upon  to  play  or  sing 
something,  and  this,  strange  to  say,  occurs  most 
frequently  where  less  enjoyment  is  derived  from 
the  music  itself  than  anywhere  else:  in  what  is 
called  fashionable  society.  In  such  society — ex- 
cept there  exist  certain  feelings  of  consideration 
for  the  performer,  considerations  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  his  performance — a  song  or  a  piano- 
forte-piece is,  as  a  rule,  the  signal  for  general  and 
loud  ;'onversation,  instead  of  the  isolated  obser- 
vations, spoken  in  a  low  tone,  in  which  the  com- 
pany have  previously  indulged. 

To  this  abuse,  introduced  by  dilettanti,  the 
professional  musician  is,  unfortunately,  compell- 
ed to  submit,  unless  he  enjoys  so  great  a  reputa- 
tion that  the  company  listen  (|uietly  to  him  in 
consequence,  or  unless  favorable  circumstances 
have  rendered  him  perfectly  independent  of 
them — and  even  in  this  case  ho  will  be  able  to 
avoid  them  sooner  than  compel  them  to  be  atten- 
tive. If  we  reflect  how  inseparably  social  rela- 
tions are  mixed  up  now-a-days  with  the  public 
position  of  a  artist,  especially  if  he  be  a  virtuoso, 
we  shall  perceive  how  hard  an  ordeal  must  be 
undergone  by  a  musician  entertaining  high  ideas 
of  art,  what  sacrifices  he  is  obliged  to  make  to 
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dilettanteeism,  unless  he  can  resolve  on  practis- 
ing an  amount  of  resignation  at  variance  with  ar- 
tistic self  esteem  ;  can  we  suppose  that  such  a 
man  will  give  way  to  one  beneath  him,  because 
tlie  latter  understands  better  how  to  satisfy  the 
claims  of  society  y  He  must  do  violence  to  his 
better  feelings  not  to  relinquish  the  contest — of 
the  question  of  gain,  and  the  miserable  details 
connected  therewith,  we  will  not  say  a  word. 

If  we  now  descend  one  step,  or  some  two  or 
three  steps,  out  of  the  region  of  tea  parties  and 
coffee  parties  into  that  where  beer  is  drunk,  we 
come  to  the  Liedertafeln.  We  trust  our  readers 
will  dispense  with  our  offering  any  observations 
upon  this  branch  of  dilettanteeism;  all  that  was 
to  be  said  on  the  subject  has  been  said — without 
any  effect.  The  Dresden  Sangerfest  with  its  de- 
ficit at  least  taught  the  members  of  Liedertafeln 
not  to  climb  too  high,  and  thus  di  I  more  good 
than  all  the  festhetical  articles  and  artistic  pro- 
tests in  the  world  ;  the  criticism  of  figures  is  ofcen 
the  most  disagreeable  criticism. 

It  has  been  satisfactorily  shown  how  dilettan- 
teeism degraded  music  into  a  mere  source  of 
amusement.  We  will  point  out,  at  some  future 
period,  the  means  for  nullifying,  to  some  extent, 
its  injurious  influence  ;  at  present,  we  will  devote 
a  few  words  to  describing  its  better  influence,  and 
to  showing  how  it  has  become  indispensable  to 
art. 

That  the  dilettanteeism  of  the  Princes  and  No- 
blemen of  South  Germany  in  the  last,  and  at  the 
commencement  of  the  present  century  was  the 
principal  support  of  instrumental  music,  is  a  well- 
known  fact,but  so  far  notaffecting  musical  matters 
at  the  present  day,  as  high-born  dilettanti,  who 
made  sacrifices  for  art  (and  not  merely  for  their 
own  amusement)have  now  become  myths.  On  the 
other  hand,  art  has  to  thank  dilettanteeism  for 
an  increase,  which  is  decidedly  very  large,  of 
co-operative  forces  in  executing  works  of  mcrre 
than  ordinary  magnitude.  In  most  towns  of  Ger- 
many, it  would  be  physically  impossible  ever  to 
hear  an  oratorio,  were  it  not  for  the  existence  of 
the  Gesangvereine  ("Vocal  Unions),  the  members 
of  which  devote  themselves  with  zeal  and  love 
to  this  class  of  composition  in  preference  to  any 
other.  Without  such  dilettanti  associations  we 
should  be  deprived  of  the  enjoyment  of  listening 
to  works  which  may  be  called  the  exclusive  pi-op- 
erty  of  the  German  spirit  of  music.  In  France, 
Oratorio  will  never  be  at  home,  because  Roman- 
ic nations  generally  will  never  listen  to  religious 
music  out  of  their  churches,  and  because  it  is  re- 
pugnant to  their  nature  to  hear  an  action  narrat- 
ed, without  seeing  it  represented.  Handel's  Or- 
atorios, as  well  as  even  Bach's  Passion-Music  and 
Motets,  which  rest  upon  a  strictly  Protestant  ba- 
sis, may,  at  some  future  time,  be  produced  in 
Paris,  because  everything  is  tried  there — but  in 
Paris  they  will  never  firid  a  home.  For  the  pres- 
ent, however,  even  a  mere  trial  of  them  is  out  of 
the  question,  because  there  is  no  choral  society 
which  would  undertake  it.  In  England,  Orato- 
rio is  greatly  fostered,  but  more  on  religious  than 
on  musical  grounds  ;  there  are  a  large  number  of 
families  in  easy  circumstances  who  attend  only 
sacred  concerts,  and  the  grand  musical  festivals, 
got  up  in  various  towns,  owe  their  origin  to  ec- 
clesiastical objects,  and  are  not  conceivable  with- 
out a  preponderance  of  church  music.  It  must, 
also,  be  mentioned  that  Bach's  Oratorios  and  Mo- 
tets are  not  at  all  known,  while  Handel's  Messiah 
and  Israel  in  Egypt,  and  Mendelssohn's  Elijah, 
and  the  "Psalm,  "As  the  hart,"  are  looked  on  as 
the  common  property  of  all  vocal  dilettanti.  Nor 
must  we  pass  over  in  silence  the  fact  that  in  Eng- 
land many  persons  not  professional  musicians 
charge  for  singing  in  the  chorus,  because  the  con- 
certs are  not  got  up  by  musical  societies,  but  al- 
ways by  persons  who  undertake  them  as  money 
speculations.  It  is  only  in  Germany,  therefore, 
that  we  can  find  that  dilettanteeism  which  is  al- 
ways ready  to  exert  itself  for  art,  and  which  as  a 
whole  does  not  shirk  sacrifices;  which  appoints 
excellent  musicians  as  directors ;  which  pays  nu- 
merous expenses ;  and  even  makes  up  deficits 
out  of  its  private  means.  Though  many  motives 
in  addition  to  those  of  an  artistic  nature  may  have 
to  do  with  its  eflTorts  and  undertakings,  what  the 
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musician  has  more  especially  to  acknowledge  is 
the  thankworthy  result.  If  it  is  now  a  very  dif- 
ficult task,  even  in  the  case  of  exceedingly  cele- 
brated musicians,  to  decide  whether  their  ever- 
lasting eoncert-playing,  their  travelling  to  and 
fro  in  all  directions,  and  their  frequently  repeat- 
ing the  same  programme  four  times  in  one  week, 
is  the  result  ot  inward  artistic  impulse,  or  wheth- 
er other  motives  do  not  predominate — why  should 
we  blame  the  dilettante  for  gratifying  a  little 
vanity,  by  taking  part  in  an  oratorio  by  Bach, 
without  feeling  any  particular  predilection  for 
such  profoundly  serious  music,  but  merely  in  or- 
der to  pay  homage  to  a  prevalent  current  ?  It 
is  highly  necessary  that  professional  musicians 
should  correctly  appreciate  the  advantages  of  di- 
lettanteeism,  so  that  they  may,  with  some  pros- 
pect of  success,  combat  its  disadvantages.  This 
is  certainly  very  difficult,  as  we  have  already 
hinted,  when  taking  a  hasty  survey  of  the  mat- 
ter. Musicians  must,  above  all  things,  have  a 
clear  idea  of  their  own  position  and  of  their  own 
intentions,  as  well  as  of  the  path  they  ought  to 
pursue  ;  they  will  then,  supposing  they  really 
strive  after  what  is  good  and  beautiful  in  their 
art,  soon  arrive  at  the  conviction  that  in  reality 
only  the  small  circle  of  those  who  truly  love  mu- 
sic and  those  who  understand  it,  combined  with 
the  great  mass  of  the  public,  are  the  tribunals  to 
which  they  must  appeal  forj  judgment,  in  other 
words,  that  the  concessions  we  have  already  des- 
cribed as  made  to  society  conduce  little  to  fame. 

The  road  to  fame,  and  especially  to  gain,  is 
perhaps  a  much  more  difficult,  or  at  any  rate 
more  wearisome  one  when  it  runs  only  through 
the  first  two  classes  just  mentioned,  and  not 
through  elegant  society  as  well,  though  it  leads 
perhaps  with  more  certainty  to  a  permanent  goal. 
The  musician  must  not  despise  dilettanteeism, 
but  endeavor  to  meet  it  where  its  judgment  is  not 
taken  as  the  standard  by  which  to  go.  With  re- 
gard to  the  directors  of  the  Verehie,  or  Associa- 
tions, their  position,  in  an  artistic  light,  is  a  far 
easier  one  than  that  of  the  virtuoso;  in  Associa- 
tions the  inclination  for  good  music  really  pre- 
dominates, and  the  members  are  mostly  industri- 
ous and  willing.  It  certainly  is  not  easy  to  in- 
duce them  to  study  new,  that  is  to  say,  liuing 
composers,  though  Brahms,  Bruch,  and  Kiel  suc- 
ceeded in  overcoming  their  shyness,  and  owe  a 
part  of  their  reputation  to  the  Associations  of  di- 
lettanti who  have  e.xecuted  with  love  and  artistic 
zeal  their  choral  works.  The  greatest  difficulties 
the  conductor  has  to  surmount,  are  often  of  a  so- 
cial nature,  and  cannot,  therefore,  be  taken  into 
account  here. 

Summa  Swnmarum:  dilettanteeism  is  very  in- 
jurious, very  injurious  when  artists  do  not  clearly 
understand  their  own  position  ;  it  is  exceedingly 
useful  when  it  subordinates  itself  of  its  own  ac- 
cord to  artistic  ends. 

Crystal  Palace  Concerts,  (London). 

The  temporary  cessation  of  the  Crystal  Palace 
winter  concerts,  and  the  close  of  the  first  half  of  the 
series,  invite  a  retrospect  which  neither  we  nor  our 
readers  are  at  all  indisposed  to  make.  Probably  no 
musical  enterprise  whatever  and,  certainly,  none 
having  to  do  with  orchestral  works,  so  well  repays 
attention  as  that  over  which  Mr.  Manns  presides. 
The  history  of  the  Saturday  Concerts  has  now  come 
to  be  valuable  not  only  for  its  individual  but  also  for 
its  representative  character.  In  some  sort  it  indicates 
the  progress  of  the  art  in  this  country,  and  is  tacitly 
accepted  as  a  standard  by  which  that  progress  can 
best  bo  judged.  So  far,  we  may  consider  ourselves 
fortunate  because  no  other  country  can  boast  such 
performances,  or  an  audience  of  amateurs  so  unique 
in  numbers  and  enthusiasm.  But  before  reviewing 
the  whole  of  the  past,  it  may  be  as  well  to  notice 
more  particularly  the  closing  concert  of  the  year, 
which  was  thoroughly  representative  in  the  character 
of  its  programme  and  the  interest  it  excited.  The 
works  selected  for  performance  were  the  following : — 

Overture,  Lp  Si^ge  de  Corinth RoBsini. 

Gavatina,  '*0   come   rapida"   (II  Crociato) — Madame 

Lemmens-Sherrington Meyerbeer. 

Song  with  chorus,  '*Nazareth" — Mr.  Lewis  Thomas, 

and  the  Crystal  Palace  Choir Gounod. 

Air,  "0  rest  in  the  Lord"  (Elijah)  Miss  Julia  Elton. 

Mendelssohn. 
Air,  "If  with  all  your  hearts"  (Elijah)— Mr.  W.  H. 

Cummings Mendelssohn. 

Hymn.    "Hear  my  Prayer" — Madame  Lemmens-Sher- 

rington  and  the  Crystal  Palace  Choir.  ...  Mendelssohn. 


The  Choral  Symphony — Madame  Lemmens-Sherring- 
ton,  Mi.ss  Julia  Elton,  Mr.  W.  II.  Cummings,  Mr. 
Lewis  Thomas,  and  the  Crystal  Palace  Choir. 

Beethoven. 

The  chief  interest  of  the  concert  was  centred  in 
Beethovens's  Ninth  Symphony,  the  most  gigantic 
and  most  difficult  of  its  kind.  For  the  performance 
of  this  extraordinary  work  extraordinary  prepara- 
tions had  been  made.  The  band  was  specially 
augmented,  the  chorus  thoroughly  drilled,  and  the 
services  of  Madame  Sherrington,  Miss  Julia  Elton, 
Mr.  W.  H.  Cummings,  and  Mr.  Lewis  Thomas 
secured  for  the  vocal  solos.  No  work  could  have 
been  presented  under  greater  advantages,  and  none 
could  better  repay  the  time  and  attention  spent  upon 
it.  It  is  not  always,  however,  that  adequate  results 
follow  elaborate  preparations  ;  and  every  one  felt  re- 
lieved from  more  or  less  of  anxiety  when  the  closing 
bars  of  the  "Choral"  marked  the  achievement  of  a 
genuine  triumph.  Every  movement  in  the  work  was 
well  done,  the  band  most  distinguishing  themselves 
in  the  scherzo,  playing  it  with  infinite  taste  and 
delicacy  ;  the  chorus  doing  their  portion,  if  not  with 
refinement,  at  all  events  without  giving  cause  for 
offence  (this  negative  statement  is  positive  praise  in 
the  case  of  the  Ninth  Symphony),  and  the  principal 
vocalists  discharging  their  honorable  but  ungrateful 
task  will  all  necessary  skill  and  judgment.  The 
audience,  who  sat  out  the  sixty-five  minutes  per- 
formance with  most  exemplary  patience,  were  un- 
animous in  praise  of  the  work  and  its  execution. 
We  shall  hardly  be  expected  to  enter  into  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  Symphony  itself,  because  in  the  first  place, 
it  is  well  known,  and,  next,  because  the  theme  is  so 
vast  and  suggestive  that  to  do  it  the  barest  justice 
requires  all  our  space.  The  work  will  ever  stand 
alone  and  unapproachable — a  thing  in  the  shadow  of 
which  men  feel  the  feebleness  of  speech.  We  cannot 
resist,  however,  making  an  extract  from  the  book  of 
words,  which  every  admirer  of  the  great  musician 
will  read  with  interest : — 

'■The  original  MS.  of  the  Choral  Symphony  is  in  the  Royal 
Library  at  Berlin.  Like  the  original  of  most  of  Beethoven's 
works,  it  is  a  rough  manuscript,  with  many  a  blot  and  many 
a  smear :  nob  smooth  or  clean  like  those  of  Mozart,  Schubert, 
or  Mendelssohn.  But  it  does  not  appear  to  contain  any  after- 
thought of  importance  such  aa  those  in  the  MS.  of  Schubert's 
Grand  Symphony  in  C,  mentioned  in  last  programme.  Neither 
the  well  known  oboe  passage  in  the  trio,  nor  the  chromatic 
bass  at  the  end  of  the  tirst  movement — so  wonderfully  personal 
and  characteristic  of  the  composer — nor  any  other  of  the 
many  individual  points  in  the  work,  have  been  interpolated. 
Each  appears  in  it^  place  from  the  beginning.  Here  and  there 
a  date  or  a  note  of  place  or  circumstance  is  scrawled  on  the 
margin,  every  one  of  which  has  its  interest;  and  it  is  greatly 
to  be  wished  that  these  could  be  inserted  in  an  edition  of  the 
score  for  the  advantage  of  those  who  love  every  trace  of  the 
great  musician,  and  desife  to  connect  his  person  with  his 
works  down  to  the  minutest  detail.  One  fact  appears  hitherto 
to  have  escaped  notice — namely,  that  in  the  original  MS.  the 
trio  is  written,  not  in  4-4,  as  it  stands  in  the  printed  scores, 
but  in  2-4.  This  is  hardly  very  material,  but  it  is  interesting 
and  worth  recording.  In  the  MS.  copy,  carefully  corrected  by 
Beethoven  himself,  and  containing  the  dedication  to  King 
Frederick  William  III.,  the  time  is  altered  and  appears  as 
printed." 

Glancing  now  over  the  works  performed  at  the  four- 
teen concerts,  of  which  that  of  Saturday  was  the  last  in 
order,  we  find  a  catalogue  unequalled  for  interest  and 
value.  At  the  head  of  the  record  appear  eleven  sym- 
phonies, viz.  ;  Beethoven's  Nos.  4,  5, 8,  and  9,  Haydn's 
"Oxford,"  Mozart's  in  G  minor,  Mendelssohn's 
"Scotch"  and  "Reformation,"  Schubert's  in  B  minor 
and  C,  and  Schumann's  in  B  fiat.  Following  these 
come  twenty-three  overtures  and  orchestral  pieces,  of 
which  six  belong  to  Weber  (their  names  need  not  be 
mentioned),  one  to  Auber  ( L'Enfanl  Prodigue),  one  to 
Bargiel  (Prometheus),  two  to  Beethoven  (Coriolan 
and  ieonora,  No.  3,1  one  to  Cherubini  (/Imacreon), 
one  to  Gade  (Hamlet),  two  to  Mendelssohn  (Meeres- 
stille  and  Trumpet),  two  to  Mozart  (Le  Nozzeani  11 
Flaulo  Magico),  two  to  Rossini  (Semiramide  and  Le 
Siegede  Corinth),  one  to  Sullivan  (Marmion),  one  to 
Gounod  (Entr'acte  from  La  Colomhe),  and  two  to 
Schubert  (Alfonso  and  Estrella  and  the  Marche  Mill- 
taire).  The  concerto  and  instrumental  solos,  eight 
in  number,  come  next,  the  most  remarkable  being 
Mendelssohn's  No.  1.  in  G  minor,  his  new  Lieder 
ohne  Worte,  and  Spohr's  Dramatic  Concerto  for 
violin.  Lastly  of  sonatas  and  other  choral  works, 
the  list  contains  six,  chief  among  which  are  Acis  and 
Galatea,  the  Walpurgis  Night,  and  the  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream.  The  soloists,  vocal  and  instrumental, 
who  have  appeared  in  the  coarse  of  the  season  are 
thirty-two  in  number,  and  comprise  many  of  the 
most  eminent  in  their  respective  departments,  as  well 
as  some  (it  must  injustice  he  said)  whose  pretensions 
to  be  heard  at  the  Crystal  Palace  were  by  no  means 
apparent.  This  record  speaks  for  itself.  The 
energy  and  sound  judgment  of  the  management,  and, 
no  less,  the  immense  value  to  the  art  of  the  winter 
concerts,  need  no  other  exemplification. 

But,  satisfactory  as  is  the  retrospect,  the  prospect 
is  even  more.    A  simple  enumeration  of  the  works 


promised^during  the  remaining  fourteen  concerts  will 
suffice  by  way  of  proof.  The  symphonies  will  be 
ten  in  number,  and  include  Beethoven's  Nos.  6,  7, 
and  9,  Mozart's  "Jupiter,"  Haydn's  in  B  major 
(lirst  time  in  England),  Schubert's  No.  4,  "Sympho- 
nie  Tragique"  (first  time  in  any  country),  Mendels- 
sohn's "Reformation,"  Schumann's  No.  2  in  C, 
Spohr's  "Consecration  of  Sound,"  and  Sullivan's 
No.  1,  in  E  minor.  In  addition  to  these  works,  the 
music  to  A  Summer  Night's  Dream  will  be  repeated, 
Handel's  Cecilian  Ode  will  be  given  at  the  opening 
of  a  new  organ  in  the  concert-room  at  the  end  of 
February,  and  last,  not  least,  Schubert's  Rosamunde 
music  will  be  performed  entire  for  the  first  time.  Mr. 
J.  Barnett's  Ancient  Mariner  is  also  announced,  and 
the  names  of  Madame  Arabella  Goddard,  Madame 
Schumann,  and  Herr  Joachim  appear  among  the 
engagements. 


Extracts  from  "The  Voice  in  Singing,"  by 
Mme.  Emma  Seiler. 

APPLICATION  OP  THE  NATURAL  LAWS  LYING  AT 
THK  FOnNDATION  OF  MUSICAL  SOUNDS  TO  THE 
CULTURE  OF  THE  VOICE  IN  SINGING. 

The  parts  of  the  human  voice  that  generate  tones 
are  the  membranous  vocal  ligaments  or  chotds, 
which  are  subject  to  the  same  natural  laws  as  all 
sounding  bodies  ;  of  this  we  may  satisfy  ourselves  by 
observing  the  different  registers  of  the  voice  by  means 
of  the  laryngoscope.  The  lower,  stronger  tones  of 
both  series  of  the  cliest  register  show  the  ligaments  in 
full  vibration,  and  becoming  more  strongly  stretched 
with  every  higher  tone.  In  the  second  series  the 
glottis  appears,  by  the  inaction  of  the  arytenoid 
cartilages,  to  be  shortened.  In  the  falsetto  register 
the  vibrating  body  is  diminished,  as  only  the  edges 
vibrate,  while  the  same  processes  are  repeated  as  in 
the  chest  register  by  the  greater  stretching  of  the 
ligaments  and  the  shortening  of  the  glottis.  The 
head  register,  likewise,  shows  the  glottis  partly 
closed,  and  the  vibrating  ligaments  gradually  stretch- 
ed more  and  more. 

The  vocal  ligaments  are  made  to  vibrate  by  the  air 
coming  from  the  lungs  through  the  trachea,  to  which 
they  present  resistance.  These  vibrations  are  com- 
municated to  the  air  in  the  mouth  and  outside,  and 
are  felt  by  the  ear  as  sound. 

As  the  strength  of  the  tone  depends  upon  the 
breadth  of  the  waves  of  sound,  they,  in  their  turn, 
depend  upon  the  structure  of  the  organ  of  singing 
and  of  the  parts  of  the  mouth  serving  as  a  sounding- 
board  or  resonant  apparatus  and  allowing  of  greater 
or  less  waves  of  sound.  And  although  a  fine  timbre ' 
of  the  tones  may  cause  the  voice  to  appear  fuller  and 
stronger,yet  it  is  not  in  our  power,  when  once  the 
vocal  organs  have  been  fully  developed,  to  make  a 
strong  voice  out  of  a  weak  one. 

Always  to  strike  the  true  pitch  fully  aad  clearly 
requires  persevering  attention,  as  well  from  the 
teacher  as  from  the  pupil.  And  long  practice  is 
often  required  before  the  intonations  become  as  pure 
as  is  indispensably  necessary  to  good  singing. 

But  the  most  important  thing  in  the  culture  of  the 
voice  is  the  timbre  of  the  tones,  for  here  it  is  in  our 
power  to  form  nut  of  a  sharp,  hard  and  disagreeahle 
voice,  a  voice  sweet  and  pleasing 

We  have  seen  that  ihe  timbre  is  dependent  on  the 
forms  of  the  vibrating  waves,  and  the  difl^erent 
degrees  of  strength  of  the  over-tones  arising  from 
these  forms.  It  has  been  further  shown  that  the 
simple  round  form  of  tbfe  waves  of  vibration  produces 
the  softest,  fullest  timbre.  By  this  form  the  funda- 
mental tone  is  the  strongest,  and  the  over-tones  are 
heard  ascending  to  the  sixth  with  decre.nsing  degrees 
of  strength.  Such  a  tone  is  natural  to  many  voices. 
In  most  cases  it  must  be  more  or  less  acquired. 

A  good  tone  in  singing  is  formed, 

1.  By  controlling  and  correctly  dividing  the  air  or 
breath  as  it  is  expired  ;  and 

2.  By  a  correct  direction  of  the  vibrating  column 
of  air  ;  this  is  done  by  a  right  disposition  of  the 
tones  (Tonansatz). 

THE  CONTROL  OF  THE  BREATH. 

By  a  too  great  pressure  of  the  breath,  the  form  of 
the  waves  of  sound  most  favorable  to  a  good  tone  is 
disturbed.  One  then  hears  the  high  over-tones 
while  the  fundamental  tone  sounds  weak  or  not  at  all. 
Thus  the  tone  takes  a  shrill,  sharp  and  disagreeable 
sound  when  the  form  of  the  vibrating  waves  is  more 
or  less  disturbed  by  too  great  a  pressure  of  air.  Too 
little  breath  deprives  the  tone  only  of  its  strength, 
but  not  of  its  agreeable  sound. 

Thus  every  tone  requires  for  its  greatest  possible  per- 
fection onhj  a  certain  quantiti/  of  breath,  tvhich  cannot 
be  increased  or  diminished  without  inju7-i/  to  its  strength 
in  the  one  case,  and  its  agreeable  sound  in  the  other. 

In  looking  carefully  through  the  histories  of  music, 
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and  studying  the  old  Italian  schools,  we  find  that  it 
was  upon  this  point — the  control  and  right  division 
of  the  breathintr — that  the  old  masters  in  the  summer 
of  song  laid  the  greatest  stress,  and  this  it  was  to 
which  in  teaching  they  gave  the  most  time  and  labor. 
The  rules  which  they  followed  in  this  respect,  in 
order  to  obtain  a  fine  tone,  accord  perfectly  with  the 
results  of  the  latest  scientific  investigations.  And  it 
would  be  far  better  for  the  art  of  singing  if  in  this 
respect  we  had  followed  the  old  Italians  more 
faithfully,  and  not  have  forsaken  so  entirely  the  right 
way. 

According  to  the  old  Italian  method;  which  must 
not  be  confounded  with  the  modern,  the  pupil  was 
required  at  first  to  breathe  just  as  he  was  wont  to 
breathe  in  speaking,  and  care  was  taken,  by  frequent 
restingpoints  in  the  exercises,  that  the  breath  should 
always  be  renewed  at  the  right  time.  Accordingly, 
if  the  crowding,  or  pressure,  of  his  breathing  was  too 
great,  he  was  required  to  learn  to  hold  it  back. 
Until  the  organs  were  sufficiently  practised  in  the 
formation  of  a  good  tone,  and  the  ear  had  become 
familiarized  to  its  sound,  pupils  were  allowed  to  sing 
only  piano.  As  soon  as  the  pupil  had  a  feeling  for  a 
pure  tone  awakened  in  him,  and  could  of  himself 
distinguish  the  finer  variations  of  timbre,  he  was 
taught  to  fill  his  lungs  more  and  more.  But  this 
was  to  be  done,  as  much  as  possible,  imperceptibly, 
noiselessly,  slowly,  and  soon  enough  for  him  to  be 
able  properly  to  control  the  quiet  breathing  in  the 
beginning  of  a  song.  Only  the  sides  of  the  body 
were  in  so  doing  to  expand,  and  breathing  with 
raised  chest  was  allowed  only  in  exceptional  cases,  as 
where  long  passages  were  to  be  sung  with  special 
passion.  For  these  places,  where  breath  must  be 
taken,  there  were  certain  rules  which  were  strictly 
observed.     These  were : 

1.  Before  the  beginning  of  a  phrase. 

2.  Before  trills  and  passages  (fioriture). 

3.  After  tied  notes. 

4.  Before  syncopes,  and  especially  accented  notes. 

5.  Between  two  notes  of  the  same  pitch  and  the 
same  value  :  in  slow  phrases. 

6.  After  a  short  (staccato)  note. 

7.  At  all  pauses  and  resting-points. 

8.  Before  a  note  which,  by  being  accented,  was  to 
be  especially  distinguished  in  the  middle  of  musical 
passages. 

In  light,  airy  pieces  of  music,  this  last  mode  of 
taking  breath  had  a  charming  effect,  but  was  mostly 
left  to  the  taste  of  the  singer.  The  earlier  singers, 
moreover,  were  very  skilful  in  finding  those  places 
where,  according  to  the  character  of  the  composition, 
an  unusual'  taking  of  breath  was  of  special  effect. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  was  considered  an  advantage 
in  a  singer  to  take  breath  as  rarely  as  possible,  and, 
as  we  intimated  in  the  introduction  of  this  book,  it 
was  esteemed  a  great  accomplishment  to  sing  long 
with  one  inhalation. 

After  we  have  learned  the  natural  laws  which  are 
applicable  in  music,  and  which  lie  at  the  basis  of  a 
full,  rich  tone  in  singing,  and  considered  the  careful 
way  in  which  the  old  Italians  taught  the  control  of 
the  breathing,  we  cannot  but  be  struck  with  the  rude 
and  negligent  manner  of  using  the  breath  in  our  pres- 
ent mode  of  singing. 

With  some  distinguished  exceptions,  it  is  now 
almost  universally  the  practice  to  require  the  pupil, 
as  the  very  first  thing,  to  fill  the  lungs  as  full  as  pos- 
sible, whereby  the  chest  must  be  raised.  Then  the 
tones  must  be  sung  in  as  strong  and  long-sustained  a 
manner  as  possible,  in  order  "lo  bring  out  the  voice," 
as  the  phrase  is.  He  is  next  told  to  begin  the  tones 
with  a  full  chest  piano,  and  slowly  swell  them  to  the 
highest ybrte,  and  then  descend  as  slowly,  in  order  to 
learn  "to  govern  the  voice."  Thus  the  pupil  is 
always  required  to  sing  as  strongly  as  possible,  with- 
out any  special  regard  to  the  timbre  of  the  tones, 
because  the  timbre  is  regarded  as  a  peculiarity  of 
different  voices,  admitting  of  no  change.  According 
to  what  has  been  shown  in  the  preceding  pages,  the 
present  way  of  using  the  breath,  by  which  it  is  sup- 
posed that  voices  are  rendered  strong  and  full,  only 
needlessly  fatigues  the  organs  and  injures  the  beauty 
of  the  tones.  In  the  same  way  we  find,  esrecially  in 
the  case  of  tenor  voices,  that  the  aim  is  by  greater 
forcing  of  the  breath  to  extend  the  registers  beyond 
their  limits.  Another  fault  is  often  taught:  the 
pupil  is  required  to  force  with  the  breath  to  the  pitch 
those  tones  whose  pitch  is  usually  struck  too  low. 
No  voice  can  ever  endure  such  treatment,  and, 
although  the  organs  may  be  strong  enough  lo  remain 
sound  while  under  instruction,  yet  the  voice  will  not 
continue  good,  and  cannot  bo  of  long  duration. 

We  often  hear,  even  in  fresh  and  unsophisticated 
voices,  a  hoarse  breathing  accompanying  the  tones, 
as  in  the  case  of  worn-out  voices.  This  breathing 
arises  when  the  air,  which  is  exhaled  and  which 
rashes  into  the  cavity  of  the  mouth,  is  not  all  in 
vibration,  and    it   escapes   along  with  the  vibrating 


columns  of  air.  It  something  happens,  also,  that  in 
the  too  great  pressure  of  the  exhaled  air  against  the 
glottis,  the  arytenoid  cartilages,  near  their  bases, 
leave  a  small  opening  through  which  the  air  escapes 
with  a  hoarse  noise.  By  keeping  back  the  breath  in 
singing  these  faults  may  be  corrected.  Long-con- 
tinued singing  piano  in  exercises  is,  moreover,  bene- 
ficial in  the  forming  of  the  voice.* 

A  simple  expiration  does  not  indeed  suffice  for  the 
generation  of  a  full,  sounding  singing  lone.  There 
is  required  a  certain  force  by  which  the  air  is  sent 
through  the  narrow  and  stretched, glottis.  But  so 
great  an  expense  of  force  as  people  are  usually  at  is 
not  necessary. 

The  influence  of  the  same  stream  of  air  increases 
in  proportion  as  the  breadth  of  the  vibrating  liga- 
ments decreases.  The  tones  of  the  falsetto  and  head 
registers,  therefore,  require  far  less  breath  than  those 
of  the  chest  register.  In  wind  instruments  the  tone 
can  be  forced  upwards  by  a  greater  pressure  of  air ; 
that  is,  by  more  powerful  blowing,  which  appears  to 
be  practicable  also  in  those  instruments  in  whose 
peculiar  timbre  the  highest  inharmonic  over-tones 
overpower  the  others.t 

Together  with  the  skill  and  uuintermitted  attention 
which  this  part  of  instruction  in  singing  requires  of 
the  teacher,  there  are  here  yet  other  and  peculiar 
difficulties  which  he  has  lo  meet.  In  opposition  to 
the  earlier  and  more  correct  view,  it  is  no  longer 
beauty  of  lone,  but  strength  of  tone,  which  is  con- 
sidered the  chief  excellence  of  a  voice.  Accustomed 
to  seek  the  beauty  of  the  voice  in  its  strength,  it  is 
attempted,  before  the  time  of  instruction  begins,  to 
sing  as  strongly  as  possible  from  a  full  chest  with  the 
greatest  expulsion  of  breath.  Thence  it  follows,  in 
the  superficial  way  in  which  the  study  of  the  art  of 
singing  is  at  present  conducted,  that  nothing  more  is 
commonly  required  of  a  teacher  than  that  he  should 
be  able  to  drill  his  pupil  in  some  pieces  of  tolerably 
well  conceived  vocal  music,  which  the  latter  must 
sing  as  soon,  as  possible  in  company.  A  perfect 
culture  of  the  voice  is  scarcely  any  longer  expected 
of  an  artist.  People  with  a  very  scanty  musical 
education  and  voices  very  poorly  trained  are  regarded 
as  artists  if  they  execute  their  parts  with  expression, 
and  trick  them  out  with  those  clap-traps  which 
never  fail  to  command  the  applause  of  the  ordinary 
public. 

A  conscientious  teacher  has,  therefore,  universal 
opinion  against  him  when  he  demands  a  longer  time 
for  the  educatibn  of  a  voice,  and  requires  of  his 
pupils  that  they  shall  practice  singing  only  piano  as 
long  as  it  is  necessary. 

•The  position  of  the  body  in  singing  must  be  such  as  in  no 
way  to  interfere  with  the  easy  drawing  of  the  breath.  One 
sings  most  easily  sta-nding  as  erect  as  possible,  quiet  and  un- 
constrained, the  chest  somewhat  projected,  the  body  slightly 
drawn  in,  and  °the  hands  folded. 

t  It  was  instruments  of  this  class,  In  whose  timbre  the 
highest  inharmonic  over-tones  overpower  all  the  rest,  that 
were  painfully  offensive  to  the  exquisite  musical  organization 
of  Mozart  from  his  earliest  childhood. 


\mti\  Corrfspnbente. 


The  French  Opera  in  New  Orleans. 

New  Orleans,  Feb.  18. — From  all  that  one  sees 
in  the  musical  or  other  journals  of  this  country,  one 
would  never  suspect  the  existence  of  a  permanent  and 
well  sustained  Opera  in  this  far  away  Southern  me- 
tropolis ;  much  less  would  one  suppose  that  here, 
even  in  these  depressing  times,  the  "stock"  Opera  es- 
tablishment is  one  that,  in  the  judgment  of  any  im- 
partial but  cultivated,  nay,  fastidious  critic,  would 
take  the  palm  from  any  of  the  "Star"  companies  of 
the  northern  cities,  about  which  so  much  noise  is 
made.  And  yet^I  am  convinced  that  this  is  the  case, 
and,  that  the  opera-goers  of  New  York  and  Boston, 
Philadelphia  and  Chicago  might  know  that  this  is 
no  mere  provincial  boasting,  as  they  will  doubtless 
take  it  to  be,  I  wish  they  might  only  be  here  on 
any  of  the  grand-opera  nights  and  hear  and  judge  for 
themselves.  If  they  did  not  come  away  feeling  that, 
amid  all  the  financial,  civil,  social  distress  of  this 
city,  amid  all  the  breaking  up  and  general  dilapida- 
tion and  positive  ruin  of  its  grand  career  of  wealth 
and  prosperity  in  limes  past,  there  is  still  left  lo  New 
Orleans  a  native  treasure  which  no  other  city  in  the 
Union  can  boast,  then  lam  no  judge. 

"Art  is  long !"  I  never  felt  the  force  of  this 
adage  as  I  did  last  night,  while  I  sat  at  the  French 
Opera  witnessing  the  production  of  "Le   Prophete." 


Hero  in  the  midst  of  a  city  groaning  under  a  finan- 
cial and  political  depression  never  felt  before,  where 
care,  and  anxiety,  and  dreary  forebodings  cast  their 
gloom  over  the  out-door  world — here  is  this  temple 
of  musical  art,  beautiful  lo  the  eye,  and  ever  ready  to 
lift  the  mind  up  to  the  fair,  fresh  and  peaceful  world 
of  poesy  and  harmony.  And  here  the  people  come; 
come  as  of  old  ;  come  because  they  love  Art,  and 
look  to  it  in  times  of  outward  depression  as  a  sure 
and  blessed  means  of  relief  and  refreshment.  It  is 
not  as  a  new  sensation,  or  as  the  fashion  of  the  hour, 
that  the  public,  that  is,  the  old  musical  public  of 
New  Orleans,  now  patronize  their  Opera.  It  is  their 
old  friend,  their  friend  of  palmy,  bright  days  gone  by, 
their  friend  now.  It  is  their  love  for  Art  that  makes 
their  opera  live  in  these  days,  when  everything  else 
is  going  over  the  board.  Not  that  the  season  is  a 
prosperous  one  financially;  not  that  the  house  is 
nightly  crowded  ;  but  that  the  demand  for  a  high- 
toned,  well  sustained  Opera  is  one  of  the  popular  de- 
mands here,  and  consequently,  while  there  is  money 
left  the  people  will  give  it,  rather  than  have  their 
cherished  institution  go  down.  And  what  is  the  re- 
sult? We  have  here  for  the  whole  season,  which 
means  here  what  it  means  in  Europe,  a  season  of 
months,  not  as  in  the  northern  handbills  a  "season" 
of  "four"  nights  or  "two  weeks,"  a  beautiful,  well 
appointed  Opera  house,  where  a  succession  of  ope- 
ras of  the  highest  order  are  brought  out  by  a  stock 
company,  the  Grand-opera  nights  alternating  with 
those  devoted  to  lighter  Opera,  Bouffe  and  the  like, 
or  to  the  French  Drama. 

It  is  amusing  lo  witness  the  sensation  produced 
now-a-days,  in  New  York,  by  that  French  Theatre 
establishment,  with  its  Bouffe  Operetta  audits  stroll- 
ing dramatic  company,  improvised  by  Bateman  to 
astonish  the  American  world  It  would  seem  as  if  a 
new  era  in  high  art  were  inaugurated  within  those 
aristocratic  walls.  But  here  in  New  Orleans  Offen- 
bach is  no  new  comer.  "La  Belle  Helene,"  the 
"Grande  Duchesne"  and  the  "Orpheus"  come  in  in 
their  turn  on  the  off-nights,  and  are,  I  have  no  doubt, 
quite  as  brilliantly  produced  as  at  the  French  Thea- 
tre, or  certainly  might  be  so  as  far  as  the  musical  abili- 
ty of  the  troop  here  is  concerned,  if  the  leading  sing- 
ers stoop  to  such  roles.  But  with  a  public  accustom- 
ed to  listen  /or  seasons  to  the  creations  of  Adam, whose 
"Sif^tais  Roi"  is  running  at  present;  of  Meyerbeer, 
whose  Huguenots  and  Prophet  have  had  frequent  rep- 
etitions this  winter;  and  others  of  this  type,  it  is  not 
strange  that  Offenbach  is  not  so  overpowering  in  his 
splendor  here,  as  he  seems  lo  have  proved  lo  the  New 
Yorkers. 

The  stock  company  of  this  establishment  is  cer- 
tainly not  a  common  one.  It  approaches  more  near- 
ly the  perfection  of  the  royal  establishments  of  the 
Continent  than  any  other  in  America.  The  two 
tenors,  Damiani  and  PicOT,  have  voices  of  great 
sweetness,  richness  and  compass, — the  latter  of  great 
power,  and  they  sing  with  true  artistic  finish,  and  a 
nice  appreciation  of  their  role.  They  are  intelligent 
and  hightly  cultivated  artists,  and  as  such  can  inter- 
pret the  works  of  a  master.  The  baritone,  Le  Chev- 
alier, besides  possessing  a  beautiful  figure  and  ele- 
gant bearing,  has  a  very  rich,  round  voice,  and  is 
graceful  and  eloquent  in  every  gesture  and  motion. 
The  soprani.  Mile.  Lambele  and  Mme.  Peevost- 
Seguin,  have  sweet  and  pure  voices,  llie  former 
rather  inclined  to  shrillness  on  the  high  notes,  both 
capable  of  facile  and  nice  execution,  and  sing  truly 
and  conscientiously.  Mile.  Lambele',  however,  is  in 
danger  of  being  spoiled,  as  interpreter  of  great  roles, 
by  her  personal  attractions,  which  sock  the  lighter 
and  more  popular  roles  for  their  display.  She  should 
never  descend  to  the  Bouffe  if  she  aspires  to  be  great 
in  "Margaret."  She  sang  this  part  sweetly  and  with 
many  charming  graces,  in  the  recent  performances  of 
"Faust;"  but  a  certain,  although  very  slight  trace  of 
carelessness  and  haste  in  singing  the  ballad  "11  dtait 
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vn  Roi  du  T/iule,"  revealed  too  plainly  that  she  had 
not  begun  to  enter  into  the  true  artistic  significance 
of  that  wonderful  mo)-c«i«.  The  bassi  are  good,  if 
not  superior.  Van  Hofflen  is  powerful  but  a  little 
harsh  ;  Decee,  a  very  fair  singer,  and  an  admirable 
figure  on  the  stage.  Altogether,  therefore,  the  com- 
bination is  far  above  the  ordinary,  even  though  the 
company  may  not  be  possessed  of  one  "Star"  so- 
called.  But  being  all  true,  careful,  artistic  perform- 
ers, the  merits  of  the  company  are  such  as  we  may 
look  in  vain  for  among  the  strolling  troupes  at  the 
North,  whose  whole  dependence  is  on  one  or  two 
celebrities,  and  these  often  but  indifferent  artists  at 
the  best,  however  great  their  vocal  attainments  may 
be.  As  for  those  of  the  Brignoli  and  LaGrange  or- 
der, they  would  stand  a  poor  chance  on  the  boards 
of  the  French  Opera  in  New  Orleans.  But  I  have 
spoken  as  if  there  were  no  ''star"  here.  AVell,  if  I 
do  not  apply  that  epithet  to  Mme.  Acdibert,  who 
sang  Fides  in  the  Prophe'te  last  night,  then  it  is  be- 
cause I  cannot  associate  anything  of  that  clap-trap 
phraseology  with  an  artist  so  great  and  admirable  as 
this  lady.  She  is  to  be  ranked,  at  least  in  such  a 
rendering  as  hers  of  Meyerbeer's  Fides,  with  Jach- 
raann-Wagnor  of  Berlin,  and  Viardot  of  Paris.  She 
sings  not  like  a  pretty  girl  to  admiring  men,  but  like 
a  woman  inspired  with  the  grand  idea  of  the  poet  and 
the  composer.  The  role  of  Fides  is  worthy  of  her ; 
the  tenderness,  the  depth,  the  majesty  of  the  mater- 
nal instincts,  found  their  fit  expression  in  her  noble 
singing  and  acting.  Viardot  sang  this  role,  it  will 
be  remembered,  at  the  first  production  of  the  Prophet 
at  the  Imperial  Opera  in  Paris.  Mme.  Audibert  has 
succeeded  her  in  it  on  the  same  boards,  and  the  man- 
tle of  such  prestige  fulls  worthily  on  her.  To  hear 
such  a  rendering  in  America,  is  surely  a  rare  and 
memorable  pleasure,  and  let  it  be  known,  to  the  good 
name  of  New  Orleans,  that  Art  has  here  so  glorious- 
ly survived  the  wrecks  of  other  more  transient  and 
perishable  possessions.  I  do  not  wonder  that  the 
people  here  listen  with  critical  ear  and  applaud, when 
they  do  applaud,  with  a  will ;  that  they  greet  Mme. 
Audibert  with  a  roar  of  welcoming  when  she  first 
comes  on  the  stage,  and  that  she  acknowledges  their 
greeting  with  a  sincere  smile  of  gratitude  and  pleas- 
ure. It  is  the  good,  the  true  relation  between  the  ar- 
tist and  the  public  ;  the  old  friendly  feeling  of  mu- 
tual respect,  esteem,  affection.  It  reminds  me  of  the 
reception  of  Frau  Koster  on  the  royal  stage  in  Berlin 
when  she  comes  from  her  retirement  once  or  twice  a 
winter  to  sing  "Fidelio."  There  is  nothing  of  the 
ephemeral,  "starring,"  sensational  furor  about  this, 
but  something  that  tells  plainly  of  a  musical  culture 
and  musical  patronage  of  more  than  a  day,  and  of 
something  in  the  "public"  even  in  these  bitter  hard 
times,  which  is  not  "ungrateful,"  nor  insensible  to 
the  finest  and  noblest  emotions. 

Finally,  I  must  say  a  word  about  the  accessories. 
The  orchestra  numbers  about  forty  musicians,  under 
the  able  lead  of  M.  Calaeresi.  They  play  with 
great  precision,  and,  like  everything  else  about  the 
establishment,  seem  "used  to  it."  The  house  is  not 
unlike  the  Imperial  Opera  in  Paris  in  general  design, 
although  of  course  resembling  it  only  in  miniature. 
The  parquetto  is  surrounded  with  private  close  boxes 
furnished  with  wicket  screens.  The  balcony  has  two 
rows  of  open  boxes  and  behind  these  a  complete  row 
of  closed  or  partitioned  boxes.  Thus  the  whole  in- 
terior 1ms  a  thoroughly  foreign  air;  especially  as  the 
gentlemen,  without  exception,  come  well-dressed,  and 
those  in  the  open  balcony  in  evening  dress  ;  the  la- 
dies wearing  no  hats  and  appearing  in  the  most  bril- 
liant evening  toilette.  Here  we  have,  loo,  the  cool 
and  roomy  fot/er  for  the  enir'-acte  promenade,  the 
buffet  in  the  basement,  the  bell  to  ring  the  people  in, 
the  three  raps  on  the  curtain  as  the  signal  for  com- 
mencing, so  familiar  to  all  European  theatre-goers. 
In  a  word,  if  you  at  the  north,  wearied  with  the  mis- 
erable fragmentary  patchwork  of  Opera   which  you 


are  put  off  with,  wish  to  enjoy  a  few  nights  of  an  old 
fashioned  standard  Opera  Season,  then  come  to  New 
Orleans  and  pay  your  two  dollars  a  seat,  and  find 
yourself  at  7j  o'clock  in  your  place  at  the  French 
Opera  House.  We  can  promise  you  no  very  grand 
spectacle,  no  very  costly  costuming  and  decorations  ; 
we  are  too  poor  for  such  things  now-a-days  ;  but  we 
will  insure  you  a  well-bred,  musical  audience  to  sit 
among,  an  efficient  and  well  trained  orchestra,  and  a 
rendering  of  the  masters  in  operatic  art,  which  will 
inspire  you  with  a  determination  to  do  what  you  can 
toward  the  establishment  of  as  genuine  an  Opera  at 
home.  Viator. 

New  York,  Feb.  17.— Theo.  Thomas's  4th  Sym- 
phony Soiree  occurred  on  Saturday  evening  at  Stein- 
way  Hall.     This  was  the  programme : 

Overturp,  "Coriolanua". . . : Beethoven. 

Violin  Concerto,  G  major.  No.  11 Spohr. 

Ballade,  op.  15,  "Minstrel's  Curse" Von  Billow. 

Symphony,  C  major.  No.  2,  op,  61 ^..  .Schumann. 

This  array  of  pieces  is  perhaps  somewhat  less  at- 
tractive than  that  which  was  performed  at  the  last 
Soiree  ;  less  attractive,  that  is  to  say,  as  a  whole;  the 
Symphony  would  of  course  lift  any  programme  above 
the  level  of  uninterestingness. 

Carl  Rosa  played  the  Spohr  Concerto.  Mme.  Rosa 
had  been  originally  advertised  in  Mr.  Thomas's  pro- 
spectus, to  appear  on  this  occasion  ;  her  illness  made 
it  necessary  to  engage  some  other  artist,  hence  Herr 
Rosa. 

Von  Billow's  "Minstrel's  Curse"  was  a  most  agree- 
able disappointment.  It  would  be  natural  to  expect, 
from  one  supposed  to  be  thoroughly  imbued  with  the 
Liszt  spirit,  a  work  containing  many  of  those  incom- 
prehensible, undesirable  and  unmeaning  twists  and 
turns  of  the  music  of  the  latter  author.  Many  of  the 
inevitable  evidences  of  the  "future  style"  were  of 
course  there,  but  there  was  also  melody  and  some 
really  beahtiful  harmonic  changes.  A  'cello  solo, 
which  appeared  not  long  after  the  opening  phrase, 
was  most  charming.  It  would  be  pleasant  to  hear 
this  composition  again. 

The  ci'owning  glory  of  Schumann's  Symphonies 
was  faithfully  and  carefully  played.  In  the  tender, 
serious  Adagio  there  was  a  little  indecision,  and  the 
invariable  uncertainty  of  the  violins  upon  the  high 
D  ;  otherwise  there  is  but  little  fault  to  find.  The 
headlong  rush  of  the  Scherzo,  especially  in  the  fierce 
climax  which  terminates  the  movement,  was  given 
with  a  unity  of  purpose  deserving  of  much  praise. 
Could  anything  be  finer  than  the  Finale  with  its 
strong,  vigorous  hold  upon  the  soul  ?  There  mat/  be 
a  more  glorious  Symphony — I  have  yet  to  hearit,(!) 

The  audience  was  a  surprisingly  large  one,  decid- 
edly the  best  (pecuniarily)  with  which  Mr.  Thomas 
has  been  favored  this  season.  It  would  really  appear 
that  people  are  beginning  to  appreciate  Mr.  T.'s  un- 
tiring efforts  to  afford  them  an  opportunity  of  hearing 
and  enjoying  the  very  best  music  at  a  very  moderate 
price.  F. 

Feb.  24. — The  4th  Brooklyn  Philharmonic  Con- 
cert, given  on  Saturday  evening,  Feb.  22,  offered  an 
excellent  programme.  The  soloists  were  Miss  Ade- 
laide Phillips  and  Mr.  Richard  Hoffman. 

6th  Symphony.  F  major,  op.  67 Beethoven. 

Aria,  "Arnoldo"  (Rinaldo  ?) Handel. 

Miss  Phillips. 

Concerto,  P.F.,  B  minor,  No.  8 Mozart. 

Mr.  Hoffman. 

Entr'acte  from  "Medea." Cherubini. 

Brindisi,    "Galathee."  (Miss  Phillips) Ma.<5si. 

P.  F,  solo,  '-Harmonious Blacksmith." Handel. 

Tarantelle  in  A  flat Heller. 

Mr.   HofTmau. 
Fackeltanz , Meyerbeer. 

The  charming  Pastoral  Symphony  occupied,  de- 

servcdl)',  the  place  of  honor  ;  of  its  performance  there 

is  little  to  say,  except  that  the  orchestra,  numbering 

only  some  45,  seemed  too  small  for  the  work.     The 

placid,  sunny  Allegretto    transported  one    from    the 

cold,  biting  winter,  to  green  fields,   running  brooks, 

and  embowered  shades.     Usually,  descriptive  music, 


so  called,  means  nothing  or  worse  than  nothing  ;  this 
Symphony  is  one  of  the  very  few  noteworthy  excep- 
tions to  the  rule. 

The  "Medea"  entr'acte  was  played  better  tlian  any 
other  orchestral  number  on  the  programme  ;  the  only 
drawback  being  the  fact  that  the  opening  bars  were 
inaudible  on  account  of  the  rustling  of  drapery,  and 
the  coming  in  of  persons  who  had  been  "refreshing" 
during  the  intermission. 

Miss  Phillips  sang,  need  it  be  said,  artistically  and 
well,  but  the  effects  of  fatigue  were  observable  in  her 
voice.  She  had  sung  in  opera  in  the  morning,  and 
this  with  the  journey  to  Brooklyn  (a  fearful  undertak- 
ing, as  I  know  by  experience)  combined  to  prevent 
her  doing  herself  justice.  Still  she  delighted  us  all, 
particularly  in  the  Handel  Aria,  and  was  vigorously 
encored  ;  she  was  also  recalled  after  the  trashy  Brin- 
disi by  Masse.  By-the-by,  whoever  wrote  "Juanita," 
a  ballad  once  very  popular  among  sentimental  youths, 
must  have  filched  it  bodily  from  the  "Amoldo"  (7) 
Aria. 

Mr.  Hoffman  gave  us  the  Mozart  Concerto  (which 
he  played  at  the  first  concert  of  the  N.  Y.  Society) 
in  his  usual  artistic  and  admirable  style.  To  Mr. 
H.'s  many  warm  admirers  it  is  the  cause  of  much  re- 
gret that  he  so  seldom  plays  in  public  ;  rarely  does 
he  favor  us  oftener  than  twice  in  each  season.  His 
second  solo  was  charming ;  it  is  a  hazardous  thing 
to  play  the  "Harmonious  Blacksmith"  to  an  Ameri- 
can audience.  I  have  heard  Jaell  play  it  to  a  rapt 
assembly  of  3000  people  ;  but  that  was  in  London 
and  there  is  a  vast  difference  between  taste  there  and 
here. 

In  the  quaint,  fanciful  Tarantelle,  Mr.  H.  came 
nearer  than  most  pianists  to  the  true  interpretation  of 
of  it ;  those  only  who  have  had  the  great  privilege  of 
hearing  the  author  play  them  can  fully,  understand 
the  subtle  and  often  elusive  beauties  of  Stephen  Hel- 
ler's compositions. 

Notwithstanding  the  rigor  of  the  weather,  the  Acad- 
emy was  filled  to  overflowing.  This  good  attend- 
ance was  either  the  result  of  "system"  or  true  appre- 
ciation ;  probably  a  mixture  of  both.  F. 

5btgj)f  s  lournjtl  of  Sirsir. 

BOSTON,  FKB.  29,  1868. 

Music  in  Boston. 

Seventh  Symphony  Concert. — The  audi- 
ence. Feb.  13,  was  larger  than  ever  before,  the 
programme  fine,  the  orchestra  up  to  its  best 
mark  in  numbers  and  in  general  excellence  of 
performance,  and  all  were  manifestly  delighted. 

Cherubini's  genial  and  happy  Overture  to 
"Anacreon,"  played  for  the  third  time  in  these 
concerts,  charmed  more  than  ever,  the  rapid  vio- 
lin passages  running  ivith  electric  certainty  and 
grace.  It  is  not  a  great  work,  is  somewhat  for- 
mal and  old-fashioned  in  its  cut,  nor  are  the  ideas 
remarkable  ;  but  it  is  nevertheless  a  very  genu- 
ine, artistic  thing,  and  we  find  ourselves  always 
enjoying  it,  though  to  some  of  our  more  experi- 
enced musicians  it  may  be  rather  an  old  story. 

It  was  good  to  hear  Beethoven's  Pastoral  Sym- 
phony again,  the  first  time  for  a  long  while,  and 
with  so  good  an  orchestra.  We  have  never 
heard  all  its  descriptive  movements  so  well  ren- 
dered here, — with  such  precision,  light  and  shade, 
warmth  and  freshness  of  coloring, — with  the  ex- 
ception only  of  a  stuttering  and  uncertain  horn. 
The  "Storm"  was  made  unusually  impressive  ; 
there  was  silence,  during  the  pianissimos,  that 
one  might  hear  a  pin  drop. 

Part  Second  began  with  the  E-minor  Concer- 
to of  Chopin,  Mr.  HtJGO  Leonhard  being  the 
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pianist.  It  is  very  seldom  that  we  bear  this  ex- 
quisite composition  entire,and  with  the  orchestral 
accompaniment.  Chopin's  treatment  of  the  in- 
struments, although  he  has  not  Mendelssohn's 
mastery  in  that,  is  almost  as  individual  and  as  in- 
teresting as  his  writing  for  the  piano-forte,  which 
is  the  most  original  thing  in  its  way  since  Beetho- 
ven's and  Schubert's  Sonatas.  Both  the  compo- 
sition and  Mr.  Leonhard's  thoroughly  poetic, 
clear  and  finely  finished  interpretation  of  it  gave 
unqualified  satisfaction.  It  is  much  the  most 
difficult  Concerto  that  has  been  played  this  win- 
ter, and  of  none  have  we  witnessed  a  mastery 
more  easy  and  more  perfect.  The  long  and  ar- 
duous Allegro,  bristling  with  difficulties  (if  they 
were  not  beauties)  ;  the  pensive  sweetness  of  the 
Romance  (Larghetto),  the  brilliancy  and  piquan- 
cy of  the  Rondo  vivace,  each  came  fully  home  to 
crowds  who  could  not  help  but  listen  most  in- 
tently. 

Weber's  "Jubilee"  Overture  alone  remained, 
and  that  was  enough.  Broad,  richly  instrument- 
ed, teeming  with  fascinating,  lively  melodies,  all 
jubilant  and  swelling  as  if  upon  some  proud  oc- 
casion, and  culminating  in  the  English  national 
anthem  glorified  amid  all  sorts  of  stirring,  flowery 
accompaniment,  it  made  indeed  a  stately  finale 
to  a  concert  rich  in  contrasts. 

Of  the  Eighth  and  Last  Concert  (this  week)  we 
shall  speak  next  time.  The  Committee  of  the  Har- 
vard Musical  Association  announce  an  Extra  Sym- 
phony Concert,  for  Thursday  Afternoon,  March 
12,  "in  Compliment  to  their  Conductor,  Mr.  Carl 
Zerrahn,  and  in  aid  of  his  design  to  visit  Europe 
daring  the  coming  summer."  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  announcement  will  meet  with  a  gener- 
al and  cordial  response.  Mr.  Zerrahn  has  labored 
faithfully  and  well,  dnring  the  three  seasons  of  the 
Symphony  Concerts,  and  to  him  we  are  all  really  in- 
debted for  the  steadily  increasing  effectiveness  of  the 
Orchestra,  which  is  now  indeed  a  noble  one. — The 
programme  will  rank  among  the  best  of  the  winter. 
It  includes  :  of  Beethoven,  the  ever  welcome  Eifth 
Symphony,  and  the  great  Eflat  Concerto  for  Piano, 
which  Mr.  Perabo  has  kindly  offered  to  repeat ;  of 
Schubert  the  Fierabras  Overture,  which  cannot  be 
heard  too  often ;  and,  for  a  novelty,  one  of  those 
"posthumous  works"  of  Mendelssohn,  the  "Trumpet 
Overture."  Tickets,  with  reserved  seats,  at  One  Dol- 
lar, may  be  had  at  the  Music  Hall. 

"Wednesday  Afternoon  Concerts.  The  Or- 
chestral Union  had  a  good  house  again  for  their  con- 
cert last  week,  and  though  one  or  two  important  in- 
struments had  been  called  away,  a  very  enjoyable 
rendering  was  given  of  the  following  selections  : 

Overture   to  "Ruy  Bias." Mendelssohn. 

"Waltz,  "Telegramme  "    iflrst  time) Strauss. 

Concerto,  for  Piano,  in  G  minor Mendelssolin. 

Miss  Alice  Button. 

Summer  Night  in  Denmark,  Galop Lumbye. 

Suite  in  E  minor,  op.  115 Franz  Lachner. 

The  Suite  by  Lachner  did  not  gain  much  upon  fur- 
ther acquaintance.  Its  formal,  uninspired,  as  the 
Germans  say,  '^kapellmeister  style,"  becomes  more 
palpable  after  the  first  novelty  is  worn  off;  it  is  as 
with  some  persons,  who  on  a  first  introduction  seem 
so  fresh  and  promising,  perhaps  original,  but  who  on 
the  second  or  third  meeting  are  grown  commonplace 
already.  There  is  grace  and  beauty  in  the  Minuet 
and  particularly  the  Intermezzo,  but  there  is  some- 
thing pale,  unreal,  ghost-like  even  about  these.  We 
now  feel  that  the  ideas,  the  tone  of  feeling,  as  well  as 
the  forms,  are  of  the  past.  Bnt  we  sincerely  thank 
the  Orchestral  Union  for  giving  us  a  chance  to  know 
the  work. 

The  Overture  was  changed,  for  we  forget  now 
what  one.    Miss  Alice  Ddtton  shows  very  decid- 


ed progress  as  a  pianist,  and  played  the  Mendelssohn 
Concerto  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner,  so  that  she 
was  warmly  recalled.  Mr.  Lang  took  Mr.  Zer- 
rahn's  place  in  conducting  the  orchestra  while  they 
accompanied  his  very  interesting  pupil. 

The  feature  of  this  week's  concert  (last  but  one, 
we  regret  to  say)  was  something  new  and  lovely  : 
the  two  movements  from  the  unfinished  Symphony 
in  B  minor  by  Schubert,  the  only  one  out  of  the  nine 
he  left,  except  the  great  one  in  C,  that  has  yet  been 
performed.  And  how  different  from  that !  Not  cast 
at  all  in  the  same  great  mould  ;  not  the  torso  of  a 
Herculean  Symphony  ;  not  a  t/reat  work  ;  but  a  gen- 
nine,  though  slight  effusion  of  a  great  genius.  Both 
the  Allegro  moderato  and  the  Andante  con  moto  are  of 
a  sweet,  sad,  meditative,  elegiac  character,  dreamy, 
solitary,  whispered  half  aloud.  It  is  as  if  we  came 
upon  the  poet  unawares  and  overheard  him  musing 
to  himself  unconscious  of  any  audience.  The  An- 
dante has  this  character  most  fully,  and  is  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  two.  But  it  is  in  the  Allegro  also, 
where  the  prevailing  tone  and  background  is  reverie 
and  sadness.  The  witching  little  theme  that  steals  in 
(haunting  us  all  afterwards)  he  seems  to  pursue  in 
vain  ;  for  again  and  again  is  it  suddenly,rudely  broken 
off  as  in  despair,  and  the  music  droops  back  again 
into  the  passive  melancholy  mood  : — is  it  not  a  con- 
fession, of  the  music  to  itself,  that  the  great  creative 
energy  is  not  to  be  awakened  fully  this  time  ?  But  it 
was  very  interesting  to  hear  and  we  hope  we  have 
not  heard  it  for  the  last  time. 

The  Overture  which  opened  the  Concert  was  Eos- 
sini's  half  brilHant,  half  old-fashioned,  homespun  one 
to  the  "Siege  of  Corinth."  Weber's  Concertstuck 
for  piano  was  played  by  Mr.  Carl  Eisner,  who  has 
a  good  deal  of  execution,  but  diU  not  seem  to  us 
quite  ripe  for  such  an  undertaking. 

In  Prospect.  A  rich  and  various  array  of  good 
things.  First  the  Oratorios  (one  of  which,  however, 
is  an  Opera)  ! 

This  evening,  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  per- 
form Eossini's  "Moses  in  Egypt."  Chorus  very 
large  ;  solo  singers  :  Madame  Parepa-Rosa,  for- 
tunately recovered  from  her  illness.  Miss  Edith 
Aeell,  Mr.  Geo.  Simpson,  from  New  York,  the 
Messrs.  Winch  and  Mr.  M.  W.  Whitney. — To- 
morrow evening,  Mendelssohn's  "Elijah  ;"  with  Mme. 
EosA,  Mme.  Eliza  Lomley  (Contralto  from  Lon- 
don), Miss  Julia  Houston,  Mr.  Simpson  and  Mr. 
Eudolphsen.  On  both  occasions  a  large  orchestra, 
Mr.  Lang  at  the  Great  Organ,  and  Carl  Zerrahn 
Conductor.  The  competition  between  the  lovers  of 
the  two  styles  of  Oratorio  (?)  will  doubtless  crowd 
the  Hall  both  evenings. 

Tuesday  evening,  March  3.  Mendelssohn  Quintette 
Club.  Third  Chamber  Concert,  with  a  rare  pro- 
gramme of  three  numbers:  1.  Quartet  by  Mozart, 
No.  2,  in  D-minor;  2.  The  great  B-flat  Trio  of 
Beethoven,  with  Miss  Alice  Button,  Messrs. 
Schultze  and  Wulf  Fries  for  interpreters  ;  3. 
The  Ottetto  (for  double  quartet),  op.  23,  of  Mendels- 
sohn, last  played  so  long  ago  that  it  will  be  a  novelty 
— and  a  delightful  one. 

Wednesday,  4th.  Eighth  and  last  Afternoon  Con- 
cert of  Orchestral  Union.  Mr.  Geo.  W.  Sumner 
will  play  Mendelssohn's  B-minor  Capriccio  with 
orchestra. 

Thursday,  5th.  Mr.  Eichberg's  new  Comic  Op- 
eretta "The  two  Cadis"  will  be  performed  at  Chick- 
ering  Hall  {half  past  seven  in  the  evening)  for  the 
benejit  of  the  women  and  children  of  the  nobly  struggling 
Cretans.  A  short  concert  will  precede  the  opei-etta, 
consisting  of  eight-hand  performances  on  two  pianos 
by  Messrs.-  Dresel,  Lang,  Leonhard  and  Parker, 
and  a  Mozart  Aria  by  Mr.  G.  L.  Osgood.  The  op- 
eretta will  be  given  with  scenery  and  in  costume,  and 
will  be  nicely  sung  and  acted  by  four  very  competent 
amateurs,  of  whom  it  is  enough  to  say  that  Mr.  Bar- 
NABEE  is  one.  The  plot  is  very  funny,  and  the  mu- 
sic, light  in  a  true  sense, — worth  a  hundred  "Duch- 
esses,"— is  the  prettiest,  cleverest,  and  most  spark- 
ling that  Mr.  Eichberg  has  yet  written  in  this  form. 
The  tickets,  with  reserved  seats,  at  $2.00  may  be 
had  at  the  warerooms  of  Messrs.  Chickering  &  Sons. 


Thursday,  March  12.  Extra  Symphony  Concert 
(as  above)  in  compliment  to  Mr.  Zkrrahn. 

March  —  ?  Mr.  Peck's  annual  concert,  with  the 
first  production  here  of  the  music  of  Mendelssohn's 
little  Opera  "The  Son  and  Stranger"  (lleimkehr  aus 
del-  Fremde),  must  not  be  forgotten. 

April  12,  Easter-  Sunday.  Mr.  Paine's  Mass, 
now  in  vigorous  rehearsal. 


Oratorio  in  New  York.  The  interest  in  Ora- 
torio appears  to  be  growing  in  the  metropolis,  where 
until  within  a  very  few  years  it  has  not  amounted  to 
much.  Last  week  "over  three  thousand  lovers  of 
oratorio  music,  filling  Steinway  Hall  to  its  utmost 
capacity"  listened  to  the  "most  perfect  interpretation 
of  Handel's  .Tudas  Maccabceus  ever -achieved  on  this 
side  the  Atlantic."  It  was  done  by  the  Harmonic 
Society,  with  the  aid  of  Mme.  Kosa,  Miss  Brainerd, 
Mr.  Simpson  and  Mr.  Thomas  in  the  solos.  The 
Society  appears  to  have  become  inspired  with  a  new 
life  under  its  present  leader,  judging  from  tlie  enthu- 
siasm on  the  port  of  its  members  and  the  whole  au- 
dience which  accompanied  the  following  "episode," 
as  well  as  from  the  systematic  abuse  which  we  see 
heaped  upon  him  by  some  Bohemians  of  the  press. 
We  Copy  from  the  World  : 

An  episode  occurred  between  the  first  and  second 
parts  of  the  Oratorio  not  down  in  the  bills.  Mr.  Pau- 
lison.  President  of  the  Harmonic  Society,  came  for- 
ward and  announced  that  the  Society  had  determin- 
ed to  avail  itself  of  this  opportunity  to  make  their 
leader  a  present,  which  consisted  of  a  gold  medal. 
Mr.  Eitter,  the  efficient  leader  of  that  body,  was  then 
brought  forward,  and  Mr.  Paulison  said  : 

Mr.  Eitter  :  The  pleasing  duty  has  been  assigned 
me  of  presenting  to  you,  in  behalf  of  the  members  of 
the  New  York  Harmonic  Society,  this  beautiful  gold 
medal. 

It  is  now  four  years  since  you  were  called  upon  to 
take  charge  of  the  musical  interest  of  our  society. 

The  first  performance  given  by  our  organization 
under  your  leadership  was  that  of  the  Oratorio  Judas 
Maccabjeus,  and  they  have  thought  this  evening's 
repetition  of  that  performance  a  most  fitting  occasion 
to  manifest  their  appreciation  of  the  valuable  services 
rendered  by  you,  since  you  assumed  the  somewhat 
difiicult  task  of  developing  the  amateur  musical  ma- 
terials composing  our  society  into  one  grand  harmo- 
nious chorus,  capable  of  adequately  interpreting  the 
wonderful  conceptions  of  Handel,  Haydn,  Mendels- 
sohn, Beethoven,  and  the  other  great  masters. 

How  well  you  have  accomplished  the  part  assign- 
ed you,  this  evening's  performance  will  bear  but  a 
partial  testimony. 

Your  fame  as  an  artist  it  were  safe  to  leave  to  the 
public  appreciation,  as  the  admirers  of  Oratorio  mu- 
sic in  the  city  of  New  York  have  enjoyed  the  privi- 
lege of  hearing  a  larger  number  of  performances  un- 
der your  direction,  during  the  past  four  years,  than 
had  been  given  during  the  ten  years  preceding. 

The  thousands  and  hundreds  of  thousands  who 
have  enjoyed  the  grand  harmonies  emanating  from 
the  noble  chorus  under  your  charge,  will  bear  cheer- 
ful testimony  to  the  masterly  discipline  which  has 
produced  such  gratifying  results,  and  afford  ample 
protection  from  the  unjust  attacks  of  mercenary  criti- 
cisms. 

The  limited  time  allotted  me  will  not  permit  me 
to  express,  in  detail,  the  noble  qualities  of  head  and 
heart  which  have  entitled  you  to  hold  so  controlling 
a  place  in  the  esteem  of  the  members  of  our  society. 
Your  amiability  of  temper  has  enabled  you  to  deal 
patiently  with  the  necessarily  imperfect  materials  of 
an  amateur  organization. 

Your  genius  for  music  has  not  only  enabled  you  to 
grasp  the  heavenly  conception  of  its  greatest  mas- 
ters, and  give  them  adequate  interpretation,  but  also 
to  produce  conceptions  of  your  own  which  have  added 
materially  to  the  stock  of  human  happiness. 

Take,  then,  this  beautiful  medal,  and  treasure  it 
as  a  token  of  the  grateful  appreciation  of  its  donors. 
And  may  I  be  permitted  to  join  my  wish  with  theirs 
that  in  your  journey  through  life  to  the  "starry 
throne  of  Him  who  ever  rules  alone,"  you  may  de- 
rive the  agreeable  consolation,  as  you  gaze  upon 
these  inscriptions,  that  you  hold  a  large  place  in  the 
affectionate  esteem  of  the  members  of  the  New  York 
Harmonic  Society. 

Mr.  Eitter,  who  seemed  really  much  embarrassed, 
replied  in  a  few  words,  thanking  the  society,  and  the 
oratorio  then  proceeded. 

The  medal  is  a  chaste  affair  bearing  an  appropriate 
inscription,  and  it  seemed  to  be  the  opinion  of  the 
audience  that  he  eminently  deserved  it. 
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London. 

(From  the  Orchestra,  Feb.  1  and  8.) 
The  second  series  of  the  Crystal  Palace  Winter 
Concerts  opened  under  very  fair  auspices  on  Satur- 
day. The  attendance  numbered  nearly  six  thousand, 
of  whom  only  a  fraction  could  obtain  admission 
within  the  concert-room.  The  programme  was  ar- 
ranged as  follows  : 

Overture,  "Masanieilo" Auher. 

Song,  '-With  verdure  clad''  (Creation) Haydn. 

Aria,  "Honor  and  Arms''  (Samson) Haydn. 

Symphony,  No.  7,  In  A Beethoven. 

Song,  "Caro  Nome"  (Kigoletto) Verdi. 

Violin  Solo,  Fantasia  on  "La  Favorita" A.  PoUitzer. 

Song,  "In  my  Wild  Mountain  Valley"  (Lily 

of  Killarney) Benedict. 

Song,  "The  Bell  Ringer" Wallace. 

Song,  "Ave  Maria"  {On  Bach's  first  prelude Gounod. 

Overture,  "Manfred" Schumann. 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  the  feature  of 
the  performance  wag  Beethoven's  symphony,  per- 
formed by  the  capital  band  in  a  manner  which  justi- 
fied the  reception  with  which  its  masterly  harmonies 
met.  Mr.  Manns  again  made  an  appeal  to  his  public 
on  behalf  of  his  favorite  composer,  with — we  are 
compelled  to  add — indifferent  success.  Not  all  the 
zeal  of  conductor  and  earnest  striving  of  executants 
could  evoke  in  favor  of  Schumann  any  hearty  ex- 
pression from  the  audience.  A  cold,  unsympathetic 
hearing  was  accorded  to  the  "Manfred"  overture, 
though  there  is  little  fear  that  even  so  chilling  a 
reception  will  cool  the  ardor  of  Mr.  Manns,  or 
weaken  his  endeavors  to  impress  on  the  multitude 
the  merit  of  supersnbtle  Schumann. 

The  appearance  of  Mme.  Schumivnn  at  the  Mon" 
day  Popular  Concerts  was  welcomed  by  a  warm  and 
appreciative  audience. 

Certainly  long  and  general  applause  greeted  the 
first  constituent  of  the  following  programme  : — 

Quartet  in  A  minor,  strings Schumann. 

Songs,  "Sun  of  the  sleepless"  and  "I  hear  a 

bird  calling" Mendelssohn. 

Sonata  in  A  major,  op.  101,  pianofore Beethoven. 

Prelude,  Allemande  and  Courant,  violoncello Bach. 

^Old  English  ditty,  "The  Oak  and  the  Ash." 
Trio  in  C  minor,  piano,  violin,  and  violoncello. 

Mendelssohn. 

The  careful  execution  of  Messrs.  Strauss,  Ries,  H. 
Blagrove,  and  Piatti  did  all  that  was  possible  with 
the  "subtleties"  of  the  quartet.  But  the  artistic 
event  of  the  night  was  Mme.  Schumann's  rendering 
of  Beethoven's  splendid  sonata  —  an  intellectual 
treatment  of  the  highest  character,  and  yet  not  coldly 
intellectual  merely,  but  passionate  also  to  the  last 
degree.  Here  the  applause  was  legitimate  and 
furious.  So,  too,  with  Mendelssohn's  trio,  a  trium- 
phant interpretation  of  which  was  achieved  by  the 
pianist  and  Messrs.  Strauss  and  Piatti. 

The  first  of  a  series  of  four  subscription  concerts 
given  by  Mr.  Joseph  Barnhy's  choir  was  devoted  to 
Mendelssohn.  The  first  part  comprised  "Athaiie." 
vocally  allotted  to  Mme.  Sherrington,  Miss  Spiller, 
and  Miss  Julia  Elton  as  principals,  supplemented  by 
a  full  orchestra,  and  recited  by  Mr.  Henry  Marston, 
who  undertook  the  curious  "illustrative  verses'*  of 
poor  Bartholomew.  The  performance  was  highly 
creditable  in  all  respects :  the  orchestra  being 
exceptionally  strong,  and  the  choir  showing  especial- 
ly well  in  the  eight  part  chorus,  "Lord,  let  us  hear 
"Thy  voice,"  and  the  trio  with  chorus  "Hearts  feel." 
In  the  second  part  the  "Reformation"  symphony 
was  rendered  with  real  eilect,  the  Allegro  rousing 
the  audience  to  enthusiasm.  A  March,  written  to 
commemorate  the  visit  of  the  painter  Cornelius  to 
Dresden  in  1841,  is,  without  being  pretentions,  pleas- 
ing and  melodious,  particularly  in  a  trio  allotted  to 
the  strings ;  .ind  the  novelty  of  this  production 
warmed  the  hearers  to  demand  an  encore.  The  con- 
cert concluded  with  the  finale  to  "Lorelei,"  the  solo 
sung  by  Mme.  Sherrington.  A  large  audience 
thronged  St.  James's  Hall,  and  showed  frequently 
repeated  appreciation  of  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Barnby's 
well-trained  choir. 

We  could  find  it  in  our  hearts  to  be  sorry  for  Mr. 
George  Tolhurst,  were  not  that  gentleman  protected 
by  so  strong  a  breastplate  of  self  esteem  as  to  render 
him  literally  invulnerable.  A  man  who  under  the 
scourge  of  criticism  compares  his  case  to  that  of 
Beethoven  and  of  Mozart,  as  did  Mr.  Tolhurst  in 
the  letter  we  published  last  week,  is  not  likely  to  be 


affected  by  the  hardest  things  said  of  his  music  or 
any^public  disaster  which  can  befall  it.  Otherwise 
we  could  feel  for  any  man  whose  work  experienced 
such  a  fate  as  happened  to  "Ruth,"  on  its  production 
last  Wednesday  at  Store-street.  Of  the  music  of 
this  oratorio  we  have  already  pronounced  an  opinion 
which  nothing  less  than  the  complete  bouleversement 
of  every  theory  hitherto  known  can  possibly  induce 
us  to  alter.  At  the  same  time  it  is  due  to  Mr.  Tol- 
hurst to  admit  that  the  grandest  music  ever  conceived 
could  not  have  borne  up  against  such  conducting  as 
we  witnessed  on  Wednesday.  The  conductor  was 
utterly  and  fatally  ignorant  of  his  business.  His 
stick  was  everywhere  and  nowhere  ;  he  got  into  end- 
less complications  with  the  orchestra ;  and  an  un- 
lucky encore  awarded  to  one  of  the  vocal  solos 
precipitated  him  back  into  the  midst  of  some  anterior 
and  forgotten  symphony,  which  came  in  with  re- 
markable effect  just  as  the  vocalist  had  reached  the 
third  bar.  Meanwhile  the  drums,  regarding  the 
whole  performance  as  a  practical  joke,  struck  in  with 
a  joyous  and  prolonged  rub-a-dub  whenever  they  saw 
an  opening.  The  principal  singers — good  artists, 
too:  Miss  Henderson,  Mme.  Sanerbrey,  Messrs. 
Cummings,  Lewis  Thomas,  and  others — scarcely 
durst  look  at  each  other  for  fear  of  laughing  outright; 
and  the  composer,  hot,  anxious,  and  excited,  fidgeted 
about  and  wiped  his  face  copiously.  We  fear 
throughout  that  awful  performance  even  the  fellow- 
ship of  Beethoven  and  Mozart  did  not  console  the 
ill-fated  man.  Was  it  not  rather  that  the  shades  of 
Mozart  and  Beethoven  sent  an  Avenger  in  the  person 
of  the  weird  conductor  who  put  the  extinguisher  on 
"Ruth  V 

The  last  Crystal  Palace  concert  was  a  very  enjoy- 
able one  of  its  kind.  Its  chief  feature  was  Mendels- 
sohn's Funeral  March,  as  may  be  seen  by  a  moment's 
inspection  of  the  subjoined  programme  : — 

Overture,  t"L'Impresaria'' Mozart. 

Trio,  "Farewell  for  but  awhile"  ("St.  Cecilia"). Benedict. 

Part  Song,  "Sleep,  Gentle  Lady" Bishop. 

Symphony,  "The  Power  of  Sound" Spohr. 

Grand  Aria,  "Ovago  suol"  ("Gli  TTgonotti").  .Meyerbeer. 

Aria,  with  Chorus  of  Male  Voices,  "Posaenti  numi" 
("II  Flauto  Magico") Mozart. 

Trauer  Marsch Mendelssohn. 

Solo  and  Chorus.   "Skep  on  and  dream"  (2nd 
finale.  "Paradise  and  Peri") Schumann. 

Song,  "Mary  Dhu" Lemmens. 

The  Bugle  Song,  "Blow,  bngle  blow" H.  S.  Oakeley. 

Overture,  "Leonora,  No.  2" Beethoven. 

This  pathetic  and  eloquent  composition,  a  work 
resembling  Tennyson's  great  commemorative  poem, 
as  nearly  as  grief  expressed  in  music  can  resemble 
grief  of  words,  was  written  on  the  death  of  Burgmiil- 
ler,  the  young  composer  and  common  friend  of 
Mendelssohn  and  Schumann.  This  was  originally 
written  for  a  wind  band.  There  is  much  solemnity 
about  it,  but  little  gloom  ;  rather  in  the  trio  is  the 
impression  conveyed  of  the  sweetness  of  hope  after 
death.     This  movement  is  particularly  full  of  beauty. 

The  performance  of  Handel's  "Israel  in  Egypt" 
by  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society,  on  Friday,  had  the 
drawback  of  Mr.  Costa's  absence ;  but  M.  Sainton 
did  good  service  in  his  place.  The  principals  were 
Mme.  Sherrington,  Mme.  Dolby,  Miss  R.  Henderson, 
Messrs.  Sims  Reeves,  Montem  Smith,  Lewis  Thomas, 
and  Sig.  Foil.  The  attraction  of  the  celebrated 
English  tenor  drew  so  crowded  an  audience  that 
Exeter  Hall  could  hardly  contain  the  numbers.  The 
chief  points  were  taken  with  customary  success.  The 
Hailstone  Chorus  was  naturally  encored ;  the  choruses 
"I  will  exalt  Him,"  and  "The  Depths  have  covered 
them,"  went  splendidly  ;  and  in  "The  enemy  said," 
Mr.  Reeves  made  his  usual  mark,  and  urged  his 
usual  refusal  to  repeat.  Mr.  Reeves  is  a  steady 
opponent  of  encores.  Everybody  was  in  more  or 
less  good  voice,  and  both  principals  and  chorus  did 
their  work  thoroughly,  only  one  little  slip — that  of 
the  org.anist,  who  got  confused  in  "He  rebuked  the 
Red  Sea" — being  noticeable. 

Ag.ain  Mme.  Schumann  has  been  the  chief  attrac- 
tion at  the  Monday  Popular  Concerts.  This  week 
her  matchless  talent  was  employed  on  the  interpreta- 
tian  of  the  Sonata  Appassionata.  The  sensation 
created  by  her  realization  of  Beethoven's  wealth  of 
intention  and  resource  was  extraordinary.  Again, 
in  Beethoven's  sonata  for  pianoforte  and  violoncello 
Mme.  Schumann,  joined  by  Sig.  Piatti,  did  excellent 
service,  and  brought  down  the  plaudits  of  the  delight 
ed  bearers.  A  fifth  performance  of  Schubert's  ottet 
was  given  at  this  concert,  and  the  scherzo  attracted  a 
well-merited  demand  for  repetition.  The  whole  was 
admirably  done.  Miss  Julia  Elton  was  the  vocalist, 
and  acquitted  herself  well  in  the  Savoyard  song  by 
Mendelssohn  (encored)  and  the  Tllleul  by  Schubert. 
The  Saturday  afternoon  concerts  continue  their 
attractive  character.  At  last  Saturday's  Mme. 
Schumann  interpreted  one  of  her  husband's  works 
and  Mme.  Sainton-Dolbj',  for  once  forsaking  self- 
interest,  restricted  herself  to  Schumann  and  Mendels- 
sohn, and  earned  praise. 
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Voeal,  ■with  Piano  Accompaniment. 

Herdsman's  Song.  Mendelssohn.  35 

The  authors  name  insures  good  sentiment  and  fine 
music. 
Come  back  to  me.     Song.  C.  C.  G.  Collins.  30 

The  friends  we  love.     "  &  Cho.  Alice  Hawthorne.  35 
Oh,  foolish  heart.  "  Apthorp.  30 

Pretty  songs,  and  well  calculated  to  be  popular. 
Courtship  and  Marriage.     Song.  Keller.  50 

Ten  little  Inguns.  Dixy.  35 

The-Golden  Wedding.     Song.  Gilbert.  40 

O,  I'm  so  fond  of  dancing.  "  Neiccomb.  40 

Warning  to  Parients,  or  Lament  of  Peter  Gray. 

Wellman.  30 
Waiting  for  a  Broadway  Stage.  Song.  Newcomb.  35 
Also  in  popular  style,  with  a  large  dash  of  the  com- 
ic.   Very  saleable. 
Keep  me  from  sinkin'  down,  S'g&  Cho.  Sloeckel.  30 

Quaint  and  pleasing  "colored"  religious  song. 
Ye  power  above.     (Amours  divin).     Song. 

"La  Belle  Helene."  30 
The  Judgment  of  Paris.  (Le  Jugement  de  Paris."  40 
When  Helen,  of  all  beauties  fairest.     (Invocation 

a  Venus.  "La  Belle  Helene."  30 

For  a  coronal,  fairest  roses.  (En  couronnesj.S'g"  30 
Fairest  maid.     (C'est  un  reve).  "    40 

We  jolly  priests.     (Au  Cabaret).  "    35 

Melodies  from  Ofi'enbach's  opera,  which  contains 
many  pretty  airs. 
It  is  a  legend  old.     Song  for  guitar.         Hayden.  35 
Out  in  the  cold-  "  "  "         30 

For  guitarists,  the  first  from  the  "Duchess,"  and 
the  other  containing  Adams'  beautiful  poem. 

Instrumental. 

Tell  me  darling.     Var.  Ordway.  75 

One  of  the  prettiest  of  melodies,  well  varied. 
Mouse  trap  Waltz.  Knight.  35 

Silver  Bell  Polka.  0.  Harrison.  40 

Fire  and  Flame.  Galop.  Faust  arr.  by       Knight,  40 
Salem  Band  March.  L.  W.  E.  30 

Wachovia.     "  "        30 

Sprightly  pieces,  and  not  difficult. 
On  the  beautiful  blue  Danube.    Waltz.     Strauss.  75 
Fanfare  Polka.  Lysberg.  60 

Onward.     Gr'd  Military  March.      Van  Onckelen.  35 
Summer  Night  Dream.     Nocturne.  Holmes.  60 

Arion  Carneval  March  Polka.  Fradel.  60 

Love  in  Idleness.     Waltz.  Engelbrecht.  35 

All  are  well  worth  playing,  and,  with  the  exception 
of  the  graceful  nocturne,  quite  brilliant. 
Mabel  Waltzes.         4  hds.  Russell.  35 

Gr'd  Duchesse  Polka.     "  "        35 

Good  for  learners.    Easy. 
A  Cheval.  (On  horseback).  Gr.  galop  de  Concert.  70 

Quite  powerful  and  effective.    Diflicult. 
Grand  Duchess  Jewel  Box.     Coll.  of  Gems  ar- 
ranged by  J.  S.  Knight.  25 
Mr.  K.  has  cosily  arranged  and  packed  into  the 
compartments  of  his  Jewel  case,  eleven  melodies.    In 
No.  1,  Sabre  song  and   'Tia  a  famous  Regiment;  in 
No.  2,  Dit^s  lui,  and  Fritz's  complaint ;    in  No.  S,  the 
Can-can  and  Bonne  Nuit;  in  No,  4,   The  Letters  ;  in 
No.  5,  Prince  Paul's  song  and  Piff,  paff,  pouff;  and  in 
No.  6,  Drinking  song  and  Chorus  of  Courtiers. 
Run  for  luck.     G.ilop.     Guitar.  Hayden.  25 
Try  your  luck  upon  it. 
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The  Musical  Institutions  of  Berlin. 

(Translated  for  this  Journal  from  ft  series  of  articl&s  la  the 
Leipzig  Sigiidle,  entitled  "Musik-Adressbuch,") 
(Continued  from  page  194). 

The  Berlin  Opera  is  now  unquestionably  one 
of  the  best  in  Europe. 

The  most  notable  among  the  female  singers 
are  Frau  Lucca  and  Fra-u  Harriers-Wippern, 
who  have  already  won  a  world-wide  reputation  ; 
the  former  particularly  by  the  glowing  passion 
with  which  she  gives  single  parts  like  Selika  or 
Valentine  ;  the  latter  by  the  consummate  mas- 
tery with  which  she  represents  the  greatest  roles 
of  the  classic  repertoire, — a  Donna  Anna,  or 
Zerlina,  a  Leonora  in  Fidelia,  a  Euryanthe,  &c. 
Besides  these  we  may  name  Friiulein  von  Edels- 
berg,  Fraulein  Griin,  Frau  Blume-Santer  as 
clever  and  pains-taking  artists.  Among  the  male 
singers  the  most  prominent  are  the  two  tenors 
Niemann  and  Wachtel ;  the  excellent  baritone 
Betz  may  be  counted  as  good  as  a  foster  child  of 
the  Berlin  Opera ;  only  lately  has  his  splendid 
organ  and  his  artistic  use  of  it  begun  to  win  en- 
thusiastic recognition  outside  of  Berlin. 

A  veteran  pillar  of  the  classical  repertoire, 
too,  hard  to  replace,  is  the  royal  opera  singer 
Krause,  also  distinguished  in  Oratorio.  Of  the 
rest  there  are  Woworsky,  Salomon  and  Fricke, 
who  deserve  most  honorable  mention  as  indus- 
trious artists.  Very  recently,  too,  Frau  Jach- 
mann-Wagner  has  appeared  again  in  Opera,  af- 
ter successfully  devoting  herself  for  several  years 
to  the  spoken  drama. 

The  Italian  Opera  also  received  a  temporary 
support  in  the  so-called  KSnigstadlisclies  Theater, 
which  was  built  in  1823-4  on.  the  Alexander- 
platz  near  the  Konigsbriicke.  The  rentier  Cerf 
obtained  a  grant  to  erect  a  theatre,  where  comic 
operas,  vaudevilles,  farces  might  be  given,  as 
well  as  such  plays  as  had  not  been  given  on  the 
royal  stage  for  two  years,  or  were  wholly  new. 
For  a  long  time  it  had  a  good  comic  opera,  and 
names  of  European  reputation,  like  Henrietta 
Sontag,  Spitzeder,  Jager,  Bader,  &c.,  figure  in 
its  history.  Yet  it  was  closed  in  1845,  and  from 
that  time  there  have  only  been  occasional  per- 
formances of  travelling  Italian  opera  troupes  up- 
on this  stage  ;  the  comic  opera  too  is  little  culti- 
vated by  the  smaller  theatres.  There  is  only 
KroU's  Theatre  which  maintains  for  the  most 
part  a  good  opera  company  during  the  summer 
vacation  of  the 'Royal  Opera. 

As  highly  important  factors  in  the  excellence 
of  the  Royal  Opera  we  must  make  special  men- 
tion of  the  theatre  chorus  and  the  royal  orches- 
tra (^Kapelle).  The  former  is  under  the  imme- 
diate direction  of  chorus-master  Elssler,  and  now 
numbers  33  male  and  28  female  voices.  A  great 
improvement  in  the  chorus  performances  has 
been  observable  since  the  pecuniary  condition 
of  the  singers  has  been  bettered,  if  only  moder- 
ately, through  the  care  of  the  general  Intendant, 
Herr  von  Hiilsen.  Certain  male  choruses,  like 
those  in  Fidelia  or  Euryanthe,  could  hardly  be 
better  rendered  as  a  general  thing. 


The  Royal  Orchestra,  since  the  beginning  of 
this  century,  when  it  consisted  of  about  60  mem- 
bers, has  continually  grown.  It  had  been  al- 
ready much  increased  by  being  united  with  the 
orchestra  of  the  so-called  National  Theatre,  when 
the  operas  of  Spontini  and  of  Meyerbeer  made 
new  enlargements  necessary,  so  that  the  Royal 
Orchestra  may  now  be  called  one  of  the  first  in 
Germany.  It  consists  at  present  of  about  95 
chamber  musicians  holding  fixed  appointments; 
in  grand  operas  it  is  strengthened  by  accessisls, 
mostly  drawn  from  the  Theatre-Orchestra  Class, 
connected  with  the  Royal  Opera,  which  is  under 
the  direction  of  Concertmeister  Ries.  Besides 
Ries,  Leopold  and  Moritz  Ganz,  Zimmermann 
and  Stablknecht  are  to  be  mentioned  as  Concert- 
meisters.  The  music  on  the  stage  is  led  by 
Wieprecht,  the  director  of  all  the  military  bands 
of  Prussia. 

To  the  Royal  Orchestra  belongs  the  especial 
merit  of  establishing  the 

2.  Symphony  Soirees  in  aid  of   the 

Pension  Fund. 
This  fund  dates  from  Sept.  1, 1800.  Until  the 
year  1842  the  Orchestra  only  arranged  occasion- 
al concerts  for  the  fund — 28  in  all — of  which  the 
total  receipts  were  20,873  thalers ;  45,591  1-3 
thalers  accrued  to  the  treasury  as  share  of  the 
profits  from  391  concerts  in  which  the  Orchestra 
took  part ;  and  some  donations  further  increased 
the  sum.  But  only  when  the  regular  soirees 
were  instituted  in  1842  did  the  fund  begin  to 
grow  rapidly,  so  that  at  the  close  of  the  year 
1866  the  treasury  contained  136,156  thalers. 
The  first  soiree  took  place  on  the  14th  Nov.  1842 
in  Jagor's  hall,  which  soon  proved  too  small  for 
the  crowd,  so  that  they  had  to  remove  to  the  hall 
of  the  Singaeademie.  Afterwards  the  soirees 
were  held  in  the  concert  hall  of  the  Schauspiel- 
haus.  In  1858  it  became  necessary  to  transfer 
them  to  the  concert  hall  of  the  Opera  house. 
The  number  of  soirees  is  now  fixed  at  9  for  each 
season,  and  they  are  devoted  exclusively  to  in- 
strumental music.  When  Mendelssohn,  who  had 
assumed  their  direction  in  1843-4,  attempted  to 
arrange  them  after  the  manner  of  the  Leipzig 
Gewandhaus  Concerts,  he  met  with  such  an  en- 
ergetic opposition  that  he  gave  up  not  only  this 
plan,  but  also  in  a  short  time  the  direction  of  the 
concerts.  He  conducted  in  all,  9  concerts  ;  Ka- 
pellmeister Henning,  also  9  ;  Kapellmeister  Dorn 
1  ;  all  the  rest,  209,  have  been  conducted  by  Ka- 
pellmeister Taubert.  *  *  * 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the 
smaller  theatres,  devoted  to  comic  opera  and 
farce,  also  maintain  permanent  orchestras,  as 
well  as  a  chorus.  The  chorus  of  the  Friedrich- 
Wilhelmstadt  Theatre  consists  of  8  men  and  10 
women  ;  that  of  the  Wallner  Theatre  of  8  men 
and  12  women;  the  orchestra  counts  22  mem- 
bers. The  Opera  at  KroU's  theatre  has  at  its 
disposal  more  than  12  in  part  clever  solo  artists  ; 
the  chorus  numbers  9  male  and  10  female  voices; 
the  orchestra  consists  of  36  permanently  engag- 
ed musicians. 


3.  The  SingAcademie. 
The  Sing-Academie  was  founded  by  Carl 
Friedrich  Christian  Fasch.  In  the  house  of  one 
of  his  lady  pupils,  from  the  year  1789,  a  number 
of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  fond  of  singing  and  of 
music,  used  to  meet  to  pcrfoim  vocal  works  un- 
der Fasch's  direction.  The  growina  participa- 
tion in  these  exercises  made  a  larger  place  of 
meeting  necessary ;  and  so  in  1791  the  society 
continued  its  practice  in  the  more  spacious  sa- 
loon of  the  Frau  Generalchino-/}us  Voitus  ;  until 
near  the  end  of  1792  a  hall  was  vacated  for  its 
use  in  the  Academy  building.  Fasch  now  de- 
voted the  last  years  of  his  life  exclusively  to  the 
artistic  conduct  of  the  firmly  established  institu- 
tion. The  chief  end  and  aim  was  and  still  re- 
mains the  revival  and  culture  of  the  older 
church  music.  Not  only  Durante,  Leo,  Jomelli, 
Benevoli,  Allegro,  Marcello  and  Palestrina, 
whose  works  best  met  the  artistic  views  of  Fasch, 
but  also  John  Sebastian  Bach,  Handel,  Graun 
and  Hasse,  and  even  Mozart,  with  some  contem- 
poraries, were  earnestly  studied  and  cherished  in 
the  Sing-Academie.  At  the  time  of  its  founder's 
death,  Aug.  3,  1800,  it  numbered  148  members. 
Carl  Friedrich  Zelter  (Goethe's  friend  and  cor- 
respondent), devotedly  attached  to  Fasch,  whose 
pupil  he  was,  had  often  taken  his  place  in  con- 
ducting the  Sing-Academie,  and  now  succeeded 
him  and  carried  the  institution  up  to  a  more 
flourishing  condition  than  it  had  ever  before 
dreamed  of.  He  also  in  1807  established  the 
^'■Ripieno  School"  for  the  better  production  of 
works  with  instrumental  accompaniment. 

The  founding  of  the  Liedertafel  (male  part-song 
singers)  in  1808  had  a  good  influence  on  the 
Sing-Academie.  But  what  was  of  the  most 
fruitful  consequence  to  the  institution  was  at 
last  the  acquisition  of  a  building  of  its  own, 
which  was  chiefly  brought  about  through   Zelter. 

The  ground  was  given  by  king  Frederick  Wil- 
liam HI.,  on  an  open  place  near  the  University, 
and  the  building  was  erected  in  1825-6  at  the 
expense  of  the  members,  and  dedicated  on  the 
8th  April,  1827.  It  is  140  feet  long  by  60  feet 
wide.  The  front  is  adorned  with  Corinthian 
pilasters,  which  support  a  flat  pediment ;  an  out- 
er staircase  leads  to  the  three  entrances.  On 
the  ground  floor  is  the  dwelling  of  the  Director 
of  the  Academy  for  the  time  being  and  of  the 
castellan  ;  in  the  upper  story  is  the  great  singing 
hall,  used  not  only  for  the  weekly  rehearsals  and 
the  concerts  of  the  society,  but  also  by  other  con- 
cert-givers who  may  hire  it.  Since  1842  the  So- 
ciety for  Scientific  Lectures  have  also  given  ev- 
ery winter  here  a  course  of  12  lectures  on  the 
most  different  branches  of  science. 

The  weekly  meetings  of  the  Sing-Academie 
for  the  practice  of  singing  occur  on  Mondays  and 
Tuesdays  from  5  to  7  P.M. ;  on  Wednesday  a 
smaller  circle  meet   for   more  preparatory  exer- 

Latterly  the  institution  has  given  three  public 
subscription  concerts  annually.  In  these  Han- 
del's oratorios  receive  the  chiefshare  of  attention. 
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But  tbo  works  of  later  masters  are  not  excluded. 
Mendelssolin's  "St.  Paul"  and  "Elijah"  have  sev- 
eral times  been  publicly  given  by  the  Sing-Acad- 
emie,  and  in  March,  1847  Schumann's  "Paradise 
and  the  Peri"  was  performed.  We  may  also 
mention  Reinthaler's  "Jephtha,"  the  "Abraham" 
of  Blumner  (sub-Director  of  the  Sing-Academie), 
Killer's  "Destruction  of  Jerusalem,"  Grell's  "Six- 
teen-part  Mass,"  &c.,  &c.  Besides  thesa  sub- 
scription concerts,  the  Sin(;-Academie  also  ar- 
ranges pretty  regularly  public  performances  for 
the  solemnity  in  honor  of  the  dead  and  in  Pas- 
sion Week  of  every  year.  For  the  former,  be- 
sides the  Requiem  (of  Mozart  or  of  CherubiniJ, 
Bach's  Cantata :  "  Goltes  Zeil  ist  die  allerbesle 
Zeit"  has  become  a  thing  of  regular  recurrence. 
In  Passion  Week  Bach's  P((ssion  (according  to 
Matthew)  and  Graun's  "Tod  Jesu"  are  pretty 
regularly  given. 

Besides  these,  numerous  performances  not  pub- 
lic take  place  in  the  society.  Thus  a  memorial 
solemnity  in  honor  of  deceased  members  is  held 
at  stated  limes.  In  like  manner  days  are  ob- 
served in  honor  of  members  who  have  deserved 
particularly  well  of  the  institution. 

It  is  known  that  Mendelssohn  was  a  candidate 
for  the  directorship  of  the  Sing-Academie  after 
Zelter's  death  (in  1882),  but  it  was  given  to 
Rungenhagen,  who  had  been  sub-Director  from 
the  year  1815.  After  Rungenhagen's  death 
(1851),  Grell,  a  member  of  the  Sing-Akademie 
since  1817,  and  sub-Director  since  1833,  became 
Director,  and  he  still  holds  the  office.  By  his 
side  stands  M.  Blumner  as  sub-Director  (since 
1853J.  ^ 

A  Standing  Committee  of  5  gentlemen  and  4 
ladies  manage  the  business  affairs  of  the  Society. 
The  number  of  singing  members  amounts  at 
present  to  about  300, — that  of  listening  members 
to  about  100. 

4.  Stehn's  Singing  Society. 

The  "Sternsche  Gesangverein,"  which  has  be- 
come so  important  a  part  of  the  musical  life  of 
Berlin,  owes  its  origin  almost  to  an  accidental 
impulse.  In  October  1847  Julius  Stern  arrang- 
ed a  performance  of  Mendelssohn's  Elijah,  which 
was  so  successful  as  to  excite  the  wish  for  regu- 
lar performances  of  this  sort.  Accordingly  in  No- 
vember 1847  a  number  of  ladies  met  at  the  house 
of  the  Frau  Priisidentin  Jiihnigen,  to  found  a 
singing  society,  and  issued  invitations  to  others. 
The  object  designated  was  the  practice  and  per- 
formance of  choruses  and  solo  pieces  with  piano- 
forte accompaniment.  On  the  3d  of  December 
the  first  meeting  for  practice  was  held  at  the 
residence  of  the  Director,  Julius  Stern;  19  la- 
dies took  part.  In  January,  1848,  there  were 
22  ladies,  and  16  gentlemen  joined  them  in  a 
mixed  choir.  From  this  time  the  society  grew 
so  fast,  that  the  director  had  to  hire  a  hall  con- 
taining about  80. persons  (Spittelbriicke,  No.  2), 
and  on  the  3d  of  February,  1848,  they  were  able 
to  give  a  public  performance  in  honor  of  Men- 
delssohn's birthday.  The  new  location  bting 
found  too  small  again,  the  society  had  its  prac- 
tice in  a  hall  proffered  by  the  wife  of  Minister 
von  Miihler,  on  the  Donhofsplatz,  and  then  re- 
ceived permission  through  the  Cullus-Minister 
von  Ladenberg  to  make  use  of  the  great  hall  of 
that  department.  There,  in  November,  was 
held  for  the  first  time  the  Mendelssohn  Commem- 
moration,  which  has  since  been  repeated  every 
vear. 


Merely  listening  members  now  began  to  be  ad- 
mitted, before  whom  and  invited  guests  the 
smaller  performances  took  place.  At  the  end  of 
the  season  they  came  before  the  public  with  a 
concert  in  the  Sing-Academie. 

After  the  removal  of  the  Ministry  of  Culture, 
Stern's  Society  practiced  in  the  rooms  of  the 
Ministry  of  Agricalture,  and  afterwards  in  the 
fine  hall  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior.  From 
the  year  1851  it  held  its  meetings  for  a  short 
time  in  the  Hotel  de  Russie,  and  then  until  1857 
in  the  Enr/lischen  Hause;  but  now  they  prac- 
tice in  the  great  concert  hall  in  Arnim's  hotel 
(unter  den  Linden)  and  in  the  hall  of  the  Con- 
servatory of  Music. 

In  the  first  years  of  its  progress  this  society 
succeeded  in  exciting  and  keeping  the  attention 
of  the  friends  of  Art.  Taubert  brought  out  his 
"Medea"  with  the  young  society  in  the  hall  of 
the  Opera-house.  It  was  frequently  employed 
also  for  charitable  ends,  as  for  the  great  Lortzing 
concert  in  the  Opera-house.  Inspired  by  its 
success,  and  striving  to  maintain  the  honorable 
Artistic  position  it  had  won  in  Berlin,  the  society 
addressed  itself  to  higher  tasks  than  were  origi- 
nally contemplated  ;  it  began  to  bring  Oratorio 
within  the  sphere  of  its  activity.  In  November, 
1852,  at  the  Mendelssohn  Commemoration,  it 
performed  the  Pauhis  with  the  most  brilliant 
success  in  the  hall  of  the  Sing-Academie.  Han- 
del's Is)-ael  in  Egypt  followed  in  1854  ;  then  Beet- 
hoven's great  Missa  Solemnis,  and  Bach's  B-mi- 
norMass,  in  1861,  whereby  the  society  showed 
itself  equal  to  the  solution  of  the  highest  prob- 
lems in  a  model  manner.  At  the  same  time  it 
has  known  how  to  preserve  that  many-sidedness, 
which  alone  leads  to  truly  artistic  results  of  last- 
ing significance  for  the  present  and  the  future. 
Although  it  has  made  classical  Oratorio  its  chief 
aim  since  1852,  it  does  not  exclude  other  tenden- 
cies, and  above  all  does  justice  to  more  recent 
times. 

Mendelssohn's  Oratorios,  his  Psalms,  above  all, 
his  WaXpurgisnaclit,  could  hardly  be  more  per- 
fectly performed,  than  they  have  been  by  Stern's 
Society.  The  same  is  true  of  Haydn's  "Sea- 
sons;" of  Handel's  "Israel  in  Egypt,"  "Samson," 
"Judas  MaccabEeus,"  all  of  which  it  has  brought 
out  of  late  years.  Also  Schumann's  "Paradise 
and  the  Peri"  first  became  appreciated  in  Berlin 
through  Stern's  Society.  Nor  does  he  neglect 
the  newest  artistic  productions.  Ehlert,  Wuerst 
(his  "Water  Sprite"),  Jensen  ("Jephtha's  Daugh- 
ter"), but  above  all  Fr.  Kiel  have  found  admis- 
sion for  their  greater  works  in  this  Society.  Es- 
pecially has  it  been  of  extraordinary  service  to 
Fr.  Kiel ;  his  Requiem  (1862),  still  more  his 
Mass  (1867)  presented  difficulties  almost  insur- 
mountable, which  this  Society  however  did  sur- 
mount with  truly  wonderful  perseverance. 

With  all  this,  it  finds  time  to  cultivate  the 
four-part  song.  For  this  the  annual  Singing 
Festival  in  the  open  air,  since  1851,  gives  it  a 
special  opportunity. 

At  present  the  Society  numbers  374  singing, 
and  3D5  listening  members,  besides  57  belonging 
to  the  preparatory  class. 

The  regular  exercises  take  place  every  Mon- 
day from  5  to  7  P.M. ;  the  larger  performances 
of  course  require  special  rehearsals  for  the  .sepa- 
rate parts. 

In  the  business  management  the  Director  is 
supported  by  a  committee  of  gentlemen   and  la- 


dies. Besides  the  subscription  concerts,  there  is 
one  given  annually  for  the  benefit  of  the  Gusta- 
vus  Adolphus  Society. 

5.  The  Bach  Society. 
The  Bach-Verein  was  founded  in  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1857  by  Georg  Vierling  and  had  the 
exclusive  study  of  the  vocal  works  of  John  Se- 
bastian Bach  for  its  object.  But  in  the  first 
years  of  its  existence  it  was  forced  to  see  that  a 
society  couU  not  gain  ground  with  so  one-sided 
a  pursuit.  So  it  soon  expanded  its  programme, 
directing  its  attention  altogether  to  the  study  of 
older  works  but  little  known.  When  Vierling, 
on  account  of  continued  illness,  gave  up  the  con- 
ductorship  of  the  society,  the  excellent  writer 
upon  music,  Dr.  Lindner,  undertook  it,  but  only 
for  a  short  time.  It  is  now  held  by  Rust,  the 
meritorious  editor  of  Bach.  Of  the  Society's  per- 
formances, which  now  include  also  older  instru- 
mental works,  of  Bach,  Scarlatti,  &c.,  we  may 
mention  especially  the  repetition  many  times  of 
Bach's  "Passion  according  to  St..  John,"  and  his 
'  Christmas  Oratorio." 

(To  be  continued). 


Extracts  from  "The  Voice  in  Singing,"  by 
Mme.  Emma  Seiler. 

Continued  from  page  197. 

THE    CORKECT     DISPOSITION      OF     THE     TONES     OP 

THE    VOICE     (tONANSATz). 

Having  stated  the  first  condition  of  a  good  tim 
of  the  tones,  we  come  now  to  the  second — the  right 
direction  of  the  vibrating  columns  of  air.  A  correct 
disposition  of  the  tonSs  of  the  voice  consists  in  caus- 
ing the  air  brought  into  vibration  by  the  vocal  liga- 
ments, to  rebound  from  immediately  above  the  up- 
per front  teeth,  where  it  must  be  concentrated  as 
much  as  possible,  rebounding  thence  to  form  in  the 
mouth  continuous  vibrations.  If  the  air  rebounds 
farther  back  in  the  mouth  from  any  part  of  the  roof  of 
the  mouth,  then  the  high  inharmonic  over-tones  are 
prominent,  and  there  arise  either  one  or  the  other  of 
those  hollow,  disagreeable  colorings  of  timbre  which 
are  known  as  throat  and  nasal  tones. 

That  the  voice  must  be  brought  forward  in  the 
mouth — that  is,  that  the  air  expired  in  singing  should 
have  the  above  described  direction — is  now  acknowl- 
edged as  necessary  and  aimed  at  by  the  best  teachers. 
But  the  reasons  why  the  tones  thus  sound  better  are 
not  known.  The  Germans  and  the  English,  in  con- 
sequence of  their  accustomed  modes  of  forming 
sounds  in  speaking,  have,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter, 
more  rarely  than  the  Italians  a  correct  disposition  of 
the  tones  in  singing.  It  is  extremely  difficult  for 
many  persons  to  accustom  themselves  to  such  a  di- 
rection of  the  vibrating  air  columns.  But  with  the 
proper  means  the  skilful  teacher  always  gains  his 
end.  These  means  are  to  let  the  pupil  practice  those 
syllables  which  he  is  accustomed,  in  his  own  language, 
to  form  wholly  in  front  of  the  month. 

FORMATION    OF     VOWELS    AND    CONSONANTS. 

The  sound  of  the  vowels  depends,  as  we  have  teen, 
upon  whether  one  or  another  of  the  overtones  takes 
precedence  in  sound.  But  the  conditions  by  which  the 
formation  of  the  vowels  is  determined  lie  in  the  form 
of  the  cavity  of  the  mouth,  and  of  the  contraction  of 
the  same  in  some  one  place  or  another  during  expi- 
ration. These  places  are  different  in  different  lan- 
guages and  dialects.  They  are  among  the  English, 
Germans  and  French  farthest  back  in  sounding  a  as, 
faihei- ;  farther  forward  in  n,  as  in  mag,  o,  e,  in  the 
order  in  which  they  are  here  placed  ;  and  farther 
front  in  the  German  u  (oo). 

The  length  of  the  cavity  of  the  mouth  is  the  great- 
est in  sounding  oo,  the  least  in  e,  intermediate  in  a. 
In  the  pure,  clear  a,  as  in  mag,  or  e  of  the  Germans, 
the  cavity  is  the  narrowest.  Hence,  to  form  a  tone 
on  this  vowel  is  very  difficult.  Good  tones  can  be 
formed  on  this  vowel  when  in  both  series  of  the  chest 
register  there  is  mingled  with  it  the  sound  of  the 
German  o,  pronounced  in  English  nearly  like  the 
vowel  in  bird,  and  in  the  higher  registers  the  sound 
of  the  e.  Tlie  cavity  of  the  mouth  is  thus  somewh.at 
broadened,  and  the  tone  gains  more  room  for  its  de- 
velopment. 

The  Swiss  form  the  o  and  u,  like  the  a  in  fadier, 
broadest  at  the  back  of  the  mouth,  and  the  e  broadest 
towards  the  front.    But  the  Italians  form   no  vowel 
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as  far  front  as  their  clear  sounding  beautiful  a  as  in 
father;  and  probably  because  the  a  in  the  Italian  lan- 
guage sounds  broadest  and  most  distinctly,  Italian 
wagoners  drive  then' beasts  with  the  shout  ofn.'  a! 
while  the  Germans  use  for  the  same  purpose,  liii! 
huo!  and  the  Swiss,  hipp  !  One  can  only  approxi- 
mate an  imitation  of  the  Italian  a  by  uttering  it  in 
connection  with  consonants  coming  rapidly,  as  in 
pfa^  bra. 

The  old  Italian  masters  naturally  found  their 
beautiful  a  most  favorable  to  the  formation  of  a  good 
tone  in  singing  ;  but  here  is  the  very  reason  why  a 
tone  free  from  badly  sounding  colorings  is  so  rarely 
heard.  We  have  blindly  imitated  the  Italians,  with- 
out considering  the  different  modes  of  forming  the 
Towels  in  different  languages  and  -nations. 

As  the  vowels  are  differently  formed  in  different 
Languages,  so  is  it  also  with  the  consonants.  The 
North  Germans  form  the  r  with  the  soft  palate  ( Gaii- 
vieii),  which  is  made  to  vibrate  by  the  exhalation  of 
the  breath.  The  South  Germans,  Russians,  Italians 
and  English  form  the  r  by  the  vibration  of  the  tip  of 
the  tongue.  It  is  only  this  mode  of  forming  the  r 
which  is  to  be  used  in  singing,  and  must  be  learned 
by  those  who  do  not  nsually  form  it  thus.  This  is 
sometimes  rather  diiBcult,  but  it  can  be  done  by  re- 
peating frequently  and  rapidly,  one  after  the  other, 
the  syllables  hc/le,  heclo,  or  ede  edo.  In  this  way  the 
tongue  gets  accustomed  to  the  right  position  and 
motion,  which  it  by-and-by  learns  rapidly  enough 
for  the  formation  of  the  rolling  r. 

The  Italians,  likewise,  form  the  I  with  the  tip  of 
the  tongue,  the  Germans  and  English  mosllj'  with 
the  side  edges  of  the  tongue.  With  some  attention 
one  can,  by  feeling,  find  out  in  his  own  organ  the 
place  for  the  formation  of  the  different  vowels  and 
consonants,  and  an  ear  accustomed  to  delicate  differ- 
ences of  tone  will  perceive  the  right  place  in  others. 

But  in  teaching,  the  example  of  the  wagoners 
must  be  followed,  and  as  these  people  have  found  out 
the  most  appropriate  vowels  and  ^»;llables  whereby 
to  make  themselves  understood  &/  their  animals, 
we  must  choose  what  is  best  fittine  to  the  formation 
of  tone  in  singing.  Long  before  I  found  the  scienti- 
fic justification  of  such  a  mode  of  proceeding,  my 
attention  was  called  by  Frederic  Wiek,  in  Dresden, 
to  the  fact  that  a  fine  tone  can  be  most  quickly  at- 
tained by  practising  in  the  beginning  upon  the  syl- 
lables sa,  soo,  or  du,  doo,  and  by  not  passing  to  the 
other  vowels  until  one  is  accustomed  to  produce 
tones  in  the  front  of  the  month.  These  syllables  are 
naturally  spoken  by  the  Germans  and  the  English  in 
the  front  part  of  the  mouth.  The  .5  is  formed  with 
the  lips  apart,  while  the  air  is  blown  through  the  up- 
per teeth  ;  it  thus  assists  one,  united  with  «  {00),  to 
direct  the  tone  forwards.  But  because  in  the  m  the 
lips  are  almost  closed,  care  must  be  taken  that,  with- 
in the  lips,  the  teeth  are  far  enough  apart.  The  cav- 
ity of  the  mouth  must  be  large  enough  to  allow  of 
the  largest  possible  wave  of  sound,  since  upon  the 
•ize  of  that,  as  we  know,  the  strength  of  the  tone  de- 
pends. When  the  pupil,  after  some  practice,  has 
learned  to  give  the  right  direction  to  the  stream  of 
sound,  he  must  be  required  gradually  to  form  tl>e 
other  vowels  like  the  soo  in  the  front  part  of  the 
mouth,  passing  from  this  syllable  immediately  to  the 
other  vowels  as,  for  example,  soo-a,  soo-o,  soo-e,  soo-o- 
e-ah,  &c.  Only  care  must  be  taken  that  the  coarse 
of  the  air  preserves  its  right'  direction.  Solmization, 
also,  i.e.,  naming  the  tones,  c,  d,  e,  f,  g,  a,  b,  by  the 
syllables  do,  re,  mi,  fa,  sol,  la,  si,  assists  a  good  posi-" 
tion  of  tone  ( Tonansatz)  when  the  pupil  emplovs  it 
in  the  more  rapid  exercises.  No  fixed  rule  can  he 
laid  down  in  regard  to  the  necessary  opening  of  the 
mouth  and  its  position.  The  structure  of  the  palate 
and  the  form  of  the  jaw,  and  position  of  the  teeth, 
lips,  &c.,  vary  in  different  persons.  The  ear  of  the 
teacher  must  alone  determine  what  position  of  those 
several  parts  will  best  secure  a  good  timbre.  But  in 
every  case,  for  the  highest  tones  of  the  voice  the 
widest  possible  opening  of  the  mouth  is  necessary, 
and  even  when,  in  the  formation  of  the  vowels,  the 
lips  have  to  be  brought  nearer  to  each  other,  yet  the 
teeth  within  must  be  kept  apart,  that  the  cavity  of 
the  mouth  may  remain  large  enough. 

Wind  instruments  show  the  influence  which  the 
orifice  and  breadth  of  the  mouth-piece  has  upon  the 
strength  of  the  tone.  In  the  human  voice  the  mouth 
occupies  the  place  of  the  mouth-piece.  We  have  al- 
ready remarked,  in  speaking  of  the  different  regis- 
ters, that  in  the  chest  tones  the  position  of  the  larynx 
is  lowered.  The  cavity  of  the  mouth  then,  is  natu- 
rally lengthened,  and  hence  a  moderate  opening  of 
the  mouth,  so  that  the  teeth  may  bo  about  two  fin- 
gers' breadth  apart,  suffices  for  a  good  tone.  With 
the  high  falsetto  and  head  tones  the  cavity  of  the 
mouth  is  always  shorter  and  narrower  towards  the 
back,  but  as  the  tones  ascend,  it  must  be  always 
broader  in  front.  I  have  observed,  however,  that  in 
thin  voices  a  too  broad  opening  of  the  mouth  in  the 


middle  tones  of  the  voice,  favors  the  high  overtones 
more  than  the  fundamental  tone,  and  the  tones  are 
thus  flat  and  wanting  in  timbre. 

Lips  too  thick  and  stiff  sometimes  injure  the  tim- 
bre of  the  tone  ;  they  are  often  the  cau.'^o  of  a  veiled, 
muffled  timbre  acting  like  dampers  and  rendering- a 
part  of  the  over-tones  audible. 

The  tongue  also  is  not  infrequently  a  hindrance  to 
the  formation  of  a  good  tone,  especially  when  the 
pupils  have  not  been  taught  early  enough  to  open 
their  mouths  sufliciently  wide.  When  the  high  tones 
are  to  he  produced,  which  require  much  room  in  the 
forward  part  of  the  mouth,  the  tongue  is  usually 
drawn  back  and  raised^  in  order  to  make  the  neces- 
sary room  within  the  lower  front  teeth.  This,  again, 
is  a  habit  difScult  to  be  broken,  and  care  jjiust  be 
taken  that  the  lower  front  teeth  are  lightly  touched 
by  the  tip  of  the  tongue  in  singing,  in  order  that  the 
tongue  may  be  accustomed  to  a  natural  position. 
But  this  is  most  easily  attained  when  the  tongue  is 
at  the  first  kept  occupied  as  much  as  possible  by 
quick  exercises  with  the  syllables  of  solmization,  or 
by  practising  tones  in  slow  time  upon  syllables  be- 
ginning with  consonants  formed  by  the  tip  of  the 
tongue. 


For  Dwighfe's  Jour.nal  of  Music. 

A  Letter  to  the  Admiring^  Critics  of  Rossini. 

Gentlemen  : — It  has  become  the  fashion  with 
you — especially  since  Rossini  left  his  retreat  in  Italy 
to  mingle  again  with  the  gay  world  of  the  French 
capitol — to  represent  the  maestro  as  a  genius  of  the 
very  highest  order  and  connect  his  name  with  that  of 
Mozart,  Beethoven  and  similar  composers.  Permit 
me  to  remind  you  of  a  few  plain  facts,  hoping  that 
they  may  have  the  effect  of  tempering  your  admira- 
tion in  some  measure. 

There' are  some  among  you,  as  it  would  appear, 
who  in  alluding  to  the  master  minds  in  the  musical 
art  deem  it  necessary — lest  Germany  should  get  all 
the  honor — to  couple  at  least  one  Italian  with  those 
great  Germans.  In  that  case  you  ought  to  take 
Cherubini,  and  not  Rossini.  Cherubini  not  only  as- 
pired to  the  highest  in  his  art,  but  successfully  ac- 
complished works  that  invito  comparison  with  the 
productions  of  the  best  masters.  Rossini,  on  the 
contrary,  never  aspired  and  never  pretended  to  be 
anything  higher  than  the  caterer  for  the  taste  of  an 
age  distinguished  for  its  sensuality.  This  he  accom- 
plished rnost  successfully,  because  he  perfectly  un- 
derstood his  time  and  his  people,  and  knew  exactly 
what  they  wanted.  You  know  that  in  his  days  of 
trial  the  devout  Carl  Maria  von  Weber  often  used 
to  exclaim  :  "  Wie  Gott  will !"  ("The  Lord's  will  be 
done  !"  but  more  literally  translated,  as  God  wills  or 
wants  it).  This  caused  the  anecdote,  in  which  a 
wag  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  Weber  composes  as 
God  wants  it,Rossini  as  the  public  wants  it.  The  an- 
ecdote, as  you  are  well  aware,  has  become  a  great 
favorite,  and  why  t — because  every  one  feels,  though 
not  all  acknowledge  it,  that  it  hits  the  nail  on 
the  head.  The  famous  Berlin  critic,  Ludwig  Rell- 
stab,  likewise  hit  the  nail  on  the  head  when  he  com- 
pared Rossini  to  a  confectioner,  scattering  bon-bons 
among  the  public  Beethoven,  in  strong  language 
characteristic  of  him,  on  one  occasion  said  of  Rossi- 
ni, that  he  might  have  learned  something  if  his  mas- 
ter had  whipped  him  more.  A  correspondent  of  the 
Leipsic  Musikalische..  Zeitmg  wrote  from  Vienna, 
during  Rossini's  stay  there,  in  the  year  of  1822,  as 
fullows  :  "Rossini's  La  Cenerentola  was  performed  on 
the  30th  of  March.  Most  of  the  pieces  had  to  be 
taken  in  a  quicker  tempo  than  we  are  used  to  here, 
which  did  not  agree  well  with  our  German  language; 
but  he  (Rossini)  declared  that  in  his  music  words 
mattered  little,  «/fec(  was  the  capital  point."  The 
same  principle  the  maestro  avowed  in  his  conversa- 
tions with  Ferdinand  Hiller.  On  one  occasion  he 
said:  "I  adapted  myself  to  the  peculiar  taste  which 
predominated  among  the  audiences  of  this  or  that 
place.  For  instance,  in  Venice  they  could  never  have 
enough  of  my  crescendo,  and  I,  therefore,  scattered 
it  about,  although  I  myself  was  tired  of  it."  I  may 
add  here  that  on  his  first  arrival  in  Paris  he  was  hail- 


ed as  Signer  Crescendo.  "Effetto  !"  "Effetto  !" 
was  his  constant  cry,  and,  to  produce  .is  much  of  it  as 
possible,  he  had  recourse  to  all  sorts  of  artifices,  which 
a  high-minded  compo  er  disdains.  Let  mc  ask  you  : 
have  you  ever  assisted  at  the  performance 'of  a  num- 
ber of  Rossini's  operas,  perhaps  at  the  violin,  violon- 
cello or  double  bass,  and  night  after  night  1  The 
monotony  they  produce  is  indescribable.  These  op- 
eras (with  one  exception,  of  which  later),  whether 
tragic  or  comic,  are  all  made  over  one  last  and  re- 
semble each  other  as  one  boot  does  another.  Every 
where  the  same  carelessness  in  regard  to  detail,  the 
same  poor  harmony,  the  same  stereotyped  figures 
and  phrases,  the  same  disregard  for  situation  and 
dramatic  expression  and  the  same  abuse  of  the  hu- 
man voice,  which,  whether  in  joy  or  in  sorrow,  al- 
ways is  made  to  warble  like  a  skylark  !  Now  the 
violins  are  told  to  play  ponticcllo  (quite  close  to  the 
bridge,  thereby  producing  a  kind  of  sharp,  nasal 
tone)  ;  now  pizzicato  (nipping  the  strings)  ;  now  col 
/e5mo(  playing  with  the  wooden  par  (of  the  bow);  again 
con  sordini  (with  dampers).  Now  the  Crescendo 
(with  the  famous  Brillenhass  as  they  call  it  in  Ger- 
man) is  opportunely  brought  in;  then  the  united 
choirs  of  brass  instruments  and  drums,  big  and  small, 
are  called  upon  to  deliver  themselves  of  a  series  of 
crashes  that  shake  the  house  to  its  foundation.  Then 
comes  the  chorus  behind  the  scene,  the  band  on  the 
stage,  in  addition  to  the  scene  shifter's  artifices, — and 
all  this  for  the  sake  of  effect,  without  artistic  necessi- 
ty. The  funniest  thing  is,  that  the  same  overture 
must  sometimes  serve  for  different  operas,  which, 
moreover,  are  opposed  to  each  other  in  regard  to 
subject.  It  is  a  relief,  indeed,  finally  to  turn  your 
back  on  such  an  operatic  spectacle,  and  approach 
the  artistic  creations  of  a  Mozart  or  a  Weber. 

"The  Barber  of  Seville,"  that  hobby-horse  of  the 
admiring  critics,  in  the  main  shares  the  same  defects, 
and  forms  no  exception  to  the  rule.  We  all  know 
that  it  abounds  in  charming  melodies  (as  do  all  the 
rest  of  Rossini's  operas)  and  happy  hits.  But  do 
these  melodies  penetrate  deeper  than  the  ear,  and 
does  the  vis  comica  of  the  Barber  at  all  compare  with 
that  of  Leporello,  of  Osmin  (in  the  'Seraglio"),  or 
of  Figaro  (in  the  "Marriage")  by  Mozart  1  Have 
you  ever  when  under  the  influence  of  the  Barber  en- 
joyed that  inexpressible  delight,  which  is  never  ab- 
sent when  we  are  under  the  spell  of  a  genius  of  the 
highest  order,  such  as  Mozart,  Raphael,  Shakes- 
peare, Beethoven,  etc,  ? 

When  Rossini  made  his  .ippearance  in  Germany, 
he  was  hailed  there,  as  everywhere,  as  "Rossini  the 
Great,"  "The  Swan  of  Pesaro,"  "The  Pesarean 
Orpheus,"  and  similar  extravagant  titles.  But 
amidst  the  deafening  shouts  of  the  multitude  were 
heard  the  groans  of  the  earnest  music-lovers,  who 
saw  in  this  "Swan  of  Pesaro"  only  the  first  of  a 
troop  of  birds  whose  manner  of  singing  will  ever 
come  in  conflict  with  the  views  and  principles  of  a 
true  musical  artist.  In  short,  Rossini  is  the  chief 
representative  of  that  school  which  produced  Bellini, 
Donizetti,  Verdi  and  a  number  of  smaller  spirits. 
The  chief  doctrine  of  this  school  proclaims  that  the 
opera  is  a  popular  amusement ;  that,  accordingly,  it 
must  be  simple  enough  to  be  understood  by  the  un- 
cultivated as  well  as  by  the  cultivated  ;  to  be  under- 
stood even  while  one  is  talking  to  his  neighbor,  or  in 
the  act  of  sipping  ice  cream,  taking  a  cup  of  tea  or 
other  refreshment, — as  is,  indeed,  the  fashion  at  the 
opera  houses  in  Italy.  This  demands  that  the  prin- 
cipal singers  should  be  particularly  occupied ;  because 
their  clear,  strong  voices,  their  florid  execution,  are 
heard,  and  command  attention  above  the  din  and 
rattle  of  t.alkers,  teaspoons,  cups,  glasses,  and  so 
forth.  But  as  the  composer  does  not  wish  to  be  en- 
tirely lost  in  this  tumult,  and  as  he  also  intends — for 
which  no  man  will  blame  him — to  make  some  money 
by  the  affair,  he  takes  pains  to  introduce  certain  nov- 
el, striking  things,  mostly  ofa  trivial,  insipid,  vulgar, 
unartistic   nature,   calculated  to  make  him  popular 
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with  the  masses,  and  which  may  be  collected  under 
and  designated  by  the  single  term  (in  its  odious 
sense,  of  course)  effect.  Now,  we  may  tolerate  such 
music  like  any  other  popular  amusement,  entertain- 
ment or  recreation,  and  the  more,  if  wo  remcmher 
that  the  best  kind  of  music  can  be  perfectly  under- 
stood and  enjoyed  only  by  those  who  have  thorough- 
ly studied  the  art,  for  which,  in  general,  the  people 
hnve  neither  the  time  nor  tlie  capacity.  But,  then, 
let  us  not  place  the  man  whose  life  is  devoted  to  pro- 
viding amusements  for  the  many,  on  the  same  emi- 
nence with  the  men  following  the  dictates  of  high 
and  true  art,  and  laboring,  not  to  please  the  crowd, 
but  the  few  noble,  the  few  best  and  most  cultivated 
spirits  of  their  own  time  and  the  future.  We  might 
as  well  rank  the  man  of  the  world,  who  shapes  his 
actions  in  conformity  with  the  follies  and  vices  of  the 
multitude,  equally  high  with  the  true  man,  who,  an- 
imated by  the  highest  principles,  takes  his  course  re- 
gardless of  what  mob  and  rabble,  whether  clothed  in 
silks  or  rags,  may  choose  to  think  and  say  of  him. 

But  has  not  Rossini  written  the  celebrated  Slabat 
Mater?  I  hear  you  impatiently  ask.  As  regards  this 
caricature  of  sacred  music,  this  mixture  of  march, 
waltz,  and  opera  melodies,  the  maestro's  own  con- 
fession will  make  all  comments  unnecessary.  He 
said  to  Ferd.  Hiller  :  "I  composed  the  Slabat  Mater 
for  an  ecclesiastic.  I  did  so  merely  from  a  wish  to 
oblige,  and  should  have  never  thought  of  making  it 
public.  Strictly  speaking  it  is  even  treated  only 
wierzo  serio,  and,  in  the  first  instance,  I  got  Tadolini 
to  compose  three  pieces,  as  I  was  ill  and  should  not 
have  been  ready  in  time.  The  great  celebrity  of  the 
Stabat  Mater  by  Pergolese  would  have  been  suffi- 
cient to  prevent  my  setting  the  same  text  to  music 
for  public  performance." 

But  then  Kossini  has  composed  "William  Tell," 
for  which  he  may  boldly  claim  to  be  ranked  with  Mo- 
zart and  Beethoven,  and  his  opera  with  Don  Juan 
and  Fidelia  : 

"I  pray  you  let  me  be 

Iq  your  company  number  three  I" 

Not  SO  fast,  gentlemen  !  I  protest.  Here  are  my 
reasons.  During  his  stay  in  Germany  Rossini  had 
become  acquainted  with  the  works  of  Mozart,  Haydn, 
Beethoven  and  other  German  masters,  and  it  occur- 
red to  him  that  "it  is  never  too  late  to  mand."  Ue 
resolved  on  a  reform,  and  the  result  was  "William 
Tell"— a  failure.  The  work  has  been  justly  classed 
with  Masanietio  and  Lcs  Iltigiienots,  and  if  you  claim 
to  be  impartialjudges,  you  must  grant  the  same  dis- 
tinction to  Auber  and  Meyerbeer  you  so  readily  con- 
fer on  Rossini.  The  verdict,  as  recorded  in  the  an- 
nals of  true  art,  is  that  the  ballet  music  is  charming  ; 
that  some  of  the  choruses  are  characteristic,  besides 
melodious ;  that  the  opera  contains  some  dramatic 
situations  and  ensembles  ;  but  that,  for  all  that,  the 
style  of  the  work  is  heavy  and  turgid,  neither  flesh 
nor  fish,  neither  German,  French,  nor  Italian  ;  in 
short — that  "William  Tell,"  on  the  whole,  is  a  fail- 
ure. 

The  verdict  was  approved  by  the  maestro  himself, 
as  subsequent  events  have  shown.  Being  disgusted 
with  that  everlasting  "boom,  boom,  boom  !"  and  feel- 
ing his  inability  of  continuing  the  path  into  which  he 
was  tempted  by  the  works  of  the  German  masters, 
he  gave  up  the  whole  business,  dissolved  his  contract 
with  the  Grand  Opera  at  Paris  (which  pledged  him 
to  write  several  more  operas)  and  retired  into  private 
life.  He  was  then  only  thirly-sevcn  or  thirty-nine 
(the  year  of  his  birth  is  stated  difl^erently  as  1 790  and 
1792).  Henceforth  the  "Swan  ot  Resaro"  remained 
mute.  No  more  warblings  were  ever  heard  from  his 
throat. 

How  can  you  reconcile  this  fact  with  a  genius  of 
the  very  highest  order  '!*  One  would  fancy  that  to 
such  a  man  his  art  must  be  everything,  and  his  devo- 
Yotion  to   it   could  cease  only  with  his  last  breath. 

*  I  might  have  said  before,  it.  ia  con.'siclered  a  characteristic 
isgn  of  genius,  that  it  labors  for  truth  and  not  for  show. 


The  lives  of  all  great  men,  not  only  in  music,  prove 
this.  The  poetry  of  Goethe,  for  instance,  written 
when  he  approached  eighty,  glows  with  the  fire  and 
enthusiasm  of  youth  ;  Haydn,  Handel  and  Bach 
composed  some  of  their  best  works  late  in  life ;  other 
examples  need  not  be  mentioned.  But,  how  docs  it 
fare  with  Rossini  "i  When  still  in  the  prime  of  man- 
hood he  becomes  disgusted  with  his  music,  and  re- 
solves never  to  write  a  note  more,  which  resolution, 
up  to  this  day,  he  has  faithfully  carried  out.t 

I  need  hardly  tell  you  that  I  have  spoken  of  Ros- 
sini, the  composer  only,  who,  as  just  stated,  ceased 
to  be  lonff  ago  ;  not  of  Rossini,  the  man,  who  still 
lives,  and  lives  well.  You  should  separate  the  man 
from  his  works.  It  is  green,  unripe,  small  criticism 
that  suffers  itself  to  be  inffucnced  by  the  private  char- 
acter of  a  man.  The  man  belongs  to  his  family,  his 
friends,  to  all  with  whom  he  personally  comes  in 
contact;  his  works  belong  to  the  world,  to  all  gene- 
rations. 

What  a  pity  for  a  certain  class  of  people  that  they 
cannot  find  out  whether  Homer  fed  and  clothed  the 
poor,  paid  his  debts  promptly,  went  regularly  to  the 
polls,  was  fond  of  the  society  of  women,  or  whether 
he  preferred  his  cigar  and  his  pot  of  Lager  beer, — 
bow  much  more  they  would  enjoy  or  despise  the 
"Iliad !"  Of  Goethe  they  are  still  in  doubt,  whether 
he  was  a  great  poet  or  a  great  rascal  ;  because  he 
thought  he  had  better  not  marry  Frederica,  the  coun- 
try parson's  daughter. 

Rossini,  as  every  one  knows,  is  privately  the  most 
amiable,  kind,  good-natured  of  men.  A  chief  trait 
of  his  character  is  his  great  modesty.  He  has  given 
you  not  only  no  permission  to  couple  his  name  with 
that  of  Mozart,  Beethoven,  etc.,  but  feels  provoked 
at  your  proceedings.  Let  me  close  this  epistle  with 
an  anecdote  recorded  in  Schilling's  Lexicon,  which 
does  not  seem  to  be  generally  known. 

In  the  year  1836  Rossini  passed  a  week  at  Frank- 
fort on  the  Main,  where,  by  the  way,  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Mendelssohn,  who  took  great  pleas- 
ure in  playing  to  him,  and  among  other  attentions  a 
grand  dinner  was  given  him  by  his  admirers,  of  that 
most  German  city.  A  rich  banker  proposed  the  first 
toast  at  the  table  in  these  words  :  "The  Italian  mu- 
sic, the  only  true  music,  and  its  first  representative 
•here  (looking  at  Rossini  who  sat  beside  him},  long 
may  they  flourish !"  The  maestro  expressed  his 
thanks,  but  in  a  manner  more  serious  than  kind. 
Immediately  after  he  was  asked  by  one  of  the  guests 
why  he  did  not  compose  any  more.  Thereupon 
Rossini  seized  his  glass,  rose  up,  and  \vith  a  loud 
voice  spoke  (in  French)  as  follows:  "Gentlemen! 
thoy  wish  to  know  why  I  compose  no  longer;  it  is 
because  I  am  tired  of  that  everlasting  boom,  boom, 
boom  !     And  as   I  dislike'to  compose  French,  and 

am  unable  to  compose  German  music ,  therefore 

(raising  his  glass) — to  the  memory  of  Beethoven, 
Mozart,  etc.  !"  a.  Kk. 

Boston,  March,  1868. 

[The  above  contains  so  much  truth,  that  we  willingly  print 
it,  though  we  can  by  no  meant  endorse  all  of  its  opinions. 
We  do  not  tliink  the  writer  does  justice  to  the  musical  merits 
either  of  "The  Barber"  or  of '-William  Tell,"  which  last  work 
is  "a  failure"  dramatically,  in  its  plot,  perhaps,  but  certainly 
not  mu.''ically.—  Ed.] 

t  TVhat  gossip  makes  him  compose,  now  and  then,  to  please 
his  Parisian  admirers,  is  not  worth  the  notice. 


wsic  Irbroa^. 


London. 

Monday  Popular  Conceiits. — The  first  night 
of  Herr  Joseph  Joachim  is  the  gala  night  of  the  sea- 
son. It  has  been  so  ever  since  the-Mond.iy  Popular 
Concerts  were  founded,  and  is  likely  to  be  so  as  long 
as  he  is  able  and  willing  to  be  our  periodical  visitor. 
Facile  priticcps  among  violinists,  his  supremacy  is 
recogni/.ed  without  a  dissentient  voice.  He  has  no 
rival — none  that  aspires  to  he  his  rival^anil  is,  there- 
fore, beyond  the  reach  of  envy.     Such  a  position,  if 


not  phenomenal,  is  at  all  events  quite  unprecedent- 
ed. But  it  belongs  to  one  who  can  gracefully  and 
honorably  support  it.  Though  the  greatest  "vii-tuo- 
so"  (the  fancy  conventional  term  for  executant)  in 
the  world,  Herr  Joachilh  would  disdain  the  title.  He 
thinks  not  of  himself,  but  of  his  art ;  and  whether  he 
is  playing  Bach,  Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Spobr, 
or  Mendelssohn,  he  is  lost,  not  in  himself,  but  in  the 
author  he  is  playing.  At  the  end  of  his  performance 
people  begin  to  reflect  on  what  a  glorious  unparell- 
eled  performance  it  has  been,  but  in  the  course  of 
the  performance  they  are  simply  enjoying  the  music 
to  the  utmost  degree  that  a  sympathetic  reading  and 
an  execution  absolutely  nothing  short  of  perfect  can 
enable  them.  But  it  is  superfluous  at  this  time  to 
enter  into  a  new  disquisition  upon  merits  so  univer- 
sally acknowledged.  We  might  fill  a  column-with- 
out  adding  an  iota  to  what  our  musical  readers  must 
already  know  about  the  talent  of  this  greatest  of  liv- 
ing executive  .artists,  who  diff'ers  in  one  important  es- 
sential from  the  most  renowned  of  his  predecessors, 
Nicolo  Paganini,  inasmuch  as  Paganini  was  simply 
and  exclusively  a  "virtuoso,"  while  Herr  Joachim  is 
the  high  representative  of  art  in  its  noblest  manifes- 
tations. He  is,  in  fact,  art's  most  loving  and  zealous, 
no  less  than  its  most  gifted,  disciple  ;  and,  as  snch, 
is  fully  entitled  to  the  position  he  has  won,  and  to 
the  unanimous  esteem  in  which  he  is  held. 

The  audience  which  assembled  on  Monday  night 
in  St.  James's  Hall  to  welcome  Herr  Joachim  was 
the  most  densely  crowded  of  the  year.  Very  many 
were  refused  admission  at  the  doors  for  the  want  of 
even  standing  room.  And  yet  the  programme  con- 
sisted exclusively  of  a  quartet,  a  pianoforte  sonata,  a 
trio  for  pianoforte,  violin,  and  violoncello,  and  a  so- 
nata for  pianoforte  and  violin,  with  just  a  couple  of 
songs  to  separate  one  instrumental  piece  from  anoth- 
er. True,  the-  instrumental  pieces  were  all  by  Beet- 
hoven ;  and  doubtless  the  majority  in  the  room  were 
of  opinion  that  there  is  only  one  Beethoven,  and  that 
Joachim  is  his  prophet.  For  our  own  part  we  are 
ready  to  confess  that  had  the  programme  consisted 
solely  of  quartets  for  string  instruments,  with  Herr 
Joachim  as  leader  and  Signer  Piatti  as  violoncello, 
we  should  have  preferred  it.  But  such  an  arrange- 
ment does  not  enter  into  the  admirable  scheme  which 
Mr.  Arthur  Chappell  has  followed  from  the  begin- 
ning, to  which  his  concerts  are  indebted  for  their 
prosperity,  and  which  is  the  cause  that  they  are  not 
only  Monday  Concerts  but  "Popular  Concerts"  into 
the  bargain.  It  being  the  occasion  of  Herr  Joachim's 
first  appearance  for  the  season,  nevertheless,  the  con- 
spicuous feature  of  the  programme  was- -the  string 
quartet  in  which  Herr  Joachim  played  first  fiddle. 
And  this  quartet  was,  happily,  one  of  Beethoven's 
very  finest — No.  2  of  the  set  of  three  inscribed  to 
Prince  Rasoumowsky,  the  quartet  which  begins  and 
ends  in  E  minor.  No  worthier  piece  could  have  been 
selected,  and  no  grander  performance  have  helped  to 
interpret  its  manifold  beauties  to  the  2,000  amateurs 
who  listened  with  eager  and  breathless  attention,  bar 
after  bar,  from  one  end  to  the  other.  Herr  Joachim, 
on  appearing  in  the  orchestra,  accompanied  by  Herr 
L.  Ries,  Mr.  H.  Blagrove,  and  Signor  Piatti,  was 
greeted  with  enthusiastic  plaudits.  Every  one  was 
enchanted  to  see  him  once  again,  fiddle  in  hand  ;  and 
when  the  applause  subsided  every  one  was  prepared 
to  listen  to  a  performance  tolerably  sure  to  be  one  of 
rare  excellence.  How  Herr  Joachim  plays  the  "Ra- 
soumowsky Quartets" — as,  indeed,  how  he  plays  the 
so-called  "Posthumous,"  to  say  nothing  of  the  first 
six  and  Nos.  "10"  and  "11"  which  are,  as  it  were, 
the  bridge  that  connects  the  "Rasoumowsky"  set 
with  the  last — no  amateur  of  quartet-music  need  be 
informed  ;  but  one  thing  is  certain,  that  he  has  never 
played  anything  more  superlatively  well  than  he 
played  the  E  minor  quartet  of  Beethoven  on  Mon- 
day night.  In  the  first  allegro  the  calm  dignity  of 
his  style,  the  poetical  expression,  devoid  of  all  false 
sentiment,  the  broad,  grand  tone  and  faultless  into- 
nation, were  exhibited  throughout  in  a  light  that 
could  not  possibly  be  more  advsintageous.  In  the 
adagio — such  an  adagio  as  Beethoven  alone  could 
have  imagined — for  simple,  yet  earnest  and  deeply- 
felt  pathos,  Herr  Joachim's  reading  was  unsurpassa- 
ble. The  scherzo,  with  its  capricious  accent,  and  the 
trio,  in  which  Beethoven  has  trifled  so  ingeniously 
with  a  primitive  Russian  melody  presented  to  him  by 
Prince  Rasoumowsky,  were  given  with  the  chnrinin;; 
ease  and  unconcern  that  only  a  consummate  niiisicr 
can  assume  while  undertaking  a  task  by  no  nieaus 
easy.  The  finale,  a  fiery  and  impetuous  movement, 
sustained  to  the  end  with  unflagging  spirit,  full  of 
character — such  character,  we  mean,  as  Beethoven 
could  impart — and  unlike  anything  else  in  music, 
was  the  crowning  triumph  for  llerr  Joachim,  and, 
perhaps  because  it  was  the  last  movement  of  the 
quartet,  seemed  to  create  the  most  marked  sensation. 
A  truly  magnificent  performance,  inielleetually  great 
and  mechanically  irreproachable,  was  thus  thorough- 
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ly  achieved  and  as  thoroughly  appreciated  ;  and  at 
the  end  of  it  the  audience  must  have  felt  still  more 
strongly  confirmed  in  the  opinion  that  "there  is  only 
one  Beethoven,  and  that  Joachim  is  his  prophet" — 
though  with  this  conviction  might  have  been  also 
associated  the  idea  that,  as  Moliamed  had  his  Ali,  so 
Joachim  had  his  Piatti,  who  is  just  as  capable  of 
converting  a  whole  tribe  of  music  lovers  in  one  night 
to  a  faith  in  Beethoven  as  Ali  is  said  to  have  convert- 
ed the  whole  tribe  of  Hamdan,  in  one  day,  to  a  faith 
in  Mohamed.  The  second  violin  and  viola,  Ilerr 
Ries  and  Mr.  H.  Blagrove,  were  as  efficient  in  every 
respect  as  is  their  wont. 

The  other  pieces  in  which  Herr  Joachim  took  part 
were  the  splendid  trio  for  pianoforte,  violin  and  vio- 
loncello (Op.  97,  in  B  flat),  dedicated  to  the  Arch- 
duke Rudolphe,  and  the  sonata  for  pianoforte  and 
violin  in  G,  No.  2,  of  the  set  of  three  (Op.  30)  in- 
scribed to  the  Russian  Emperor  Alexander,  hiscom- 
pjinions  in  the  first  being  M.  Halle'  and  Signor  Piat- 
ti, his  partner  in  the  last  M.  Halle'.  The  solo  sonata 
for  pianoforte  was  the  very  light  and  easy  one  in  G 
major.  Op.  79,  played  by  M.  Halle  (who  played  the 
last  movement  twice),  and  especially  interesting  on 
account  of  its  being  the  only  one  of  the  thirty-two 
pianoforte  sonatas  of  Beethoven  that  had  not  already 
been  heard  at  the  Monday  Popular  Concerts.  The 
vocal  music  was  limited"  to  two  songs — Mozart's 
"Violet,"  and  Mendelssohn's  Fruhlw(islied  or" Spnnfr 
Song,"  known  in  English  as  "TKe  Charmer,"  both 
well  sung  by  Miss  Cecilia  Westbrook  and  accompa- 
nied by  Mr.  Benedict  in  masterly  style. — Times. 

Crystal  Palace.— At  last  Saturday's  Concert, 
the  Reformation  Symphony  occupied  a  prominent 
place  in  the  programme  subjoined  : 

Overture,  "Prometheus" Beethoven. 

Keformation  Symphony Mendelssohn. 

Aria,  "Hear  ye,  Israel"  ("Elijah"') Mendelssohn. 

Miss  Sophia  Vinta. 
Aria,  "Dalla  sua  Pace,"  ('Don  Giovanni") Mozart. 

Mr.  Vernon  Rigby. 
Concerto  for  Pianoforte Schumann. 

Mme.  Schumann. 
Aria,  "Selva  opaca"  ("William  Tell") Rossini. 

Miss  Sophia  Vinta. 

Songs:  a,  Serenade" Schubert. 

b,  "Devotion" Schumann. 

Mr.  Vernon  Rigby. 
Solos  for  Pianoforte : 

a,  "Lied  ohne  Worte,"  G  major Mendelssohn. 

b,  "Gavotte,"  D  minor J.  S.  Bach. 

Mme.  Schumann. 

Duet,  "Tornami  4  dir"  ("Don  Pasquale") Donizetti. 

Miss  Sophia  Vinta  and  Mr.  Vernon  Rigby, 
Festival  March  (■  'Cornelius") Mendelssohn). 

The  attraction  was  sufficient  to  fill  the  room  in  ev- 
ery part;  for  the  Reformation  Symphony  promises' 
to  be  the  musical  lion  of  the  ensuing  season,  taken 
in  hand  by  the  two  Philharmonic  Societies  and  per- 
formed whenever  an  opportunity  occurs  to  introduce 
it.  Its  present  execution  was  faultless  :  Mr.  Manns's 
band  put  forth  their  admirable  energies  ;  and  the 
Scherzo  was  warmly  redemanded,  following,  the 
usage  which'  has  prevailed  at  the  three  subsequent 
performances  of  this  symphony.  Beethoven's  su- 
perb overture  and  the  Festival  March  were  likewise 
excellently  given.  The  latter  is  a  novelty  at  the 
Palace  :  the  honor  of  its  introduction  belongs  to  Mr. 
Joseph  Barnby,  who  brought  it  forward  at  his  recent 
concert.  Mme.  Schumann  interpreted  her  husband's 
works  with  heart  and  soul,  and  moved  the  audience 
to  enthusiasm.  In  the  vocal  department,  a  rfciutoH^e, 
Miss  Sophia  Vinta,,made  a  successful  appearance, 
allowing  for  natural  nervousness.  Her  voice  is 
clear,  fresh  and  pure  and  she  possesses  good  method. 

Henry  Leslie's  Concerts.— The  first  of  a  new 
series,  choral  and  orchestral,  was  given  at  St.  James's 
Hall,  Feb.  6,  when  the  following  selection  was  per- 
formed : 

The  music  to  (Edipus Mendelssohn. 

CoDcertstiicli,  Pianoforte Weber. 

Solo  and  chorus,  "Non  sdegnare". Gluck. 

Air,  "II  mio  tesoro"(Don  Giovanni) ..Mozart. 

"Choral  Pxntasia,"  Pianoforte,  Cho.  &  Orch.  .Beethoven. 

Solo  and  chorus,  "Ileste  thee,  Nymph" Handel. 

Overture,  "Guillaume  Tell" Kossini. 

The  performance  was  one  of  singular  excellence. 
All  the  choruses  were  admirably  sung,  and  the  best 
effect  was  given  to  the  quartet  for  solo  voices  by 
Messrs.  Cummings,  F.  Walker,  C  Henry,  and  L. 
Thomas.  In  fact  the  music  of  (Edi/ms  created  an 
impression  that  will  doubtless  prevent  so  noble  a 
work  from  being  again  laid  aside. 

In  the  Concertsliick  and  Choral  Fantasia  Herr  Paucr 
played  the  pianoforte  parts  with  brilliant  effect.  The 
ex'-^ct  from  Gluck's  E/ena  e  Paride  was  sung  by 
Miss  E.  Charlier;  Don  Ottavio's  air  by  Mr.  Cum- 
mings; and  the  jovial  song  from  Handel's  L' Allegro 
by  Mr.  L.  Thomas  (capitally  aided  by  the  choir), 
with  huch  ccnuine  hilariiy  as 'to  command  an  encore. 
—ilus.   World. 


In  the  second  concert  of  Mr.  Leslie's  series  the 
following  programme  was  .presented  : 

Part-Rong,   "Autumn's  treasures" Callcott, 

MndrifjHl,  "Take  heed,  ye  shepherd  swains" Pearsall. 

Canzonet,  "My  mother  bids  me  bind  my  hair". .  .Haydn. 
Miss  Katharine  Poyntz. 

Part-song.  "Song  of  the  Flax-spinner" Leslie. 

Sonafa  in  D,  for  two  pianofortes Mozart. 

The  Misses  Caroline  and  Fannv  Kingdou. 

Madrigals,  "Flow,  0  my  tears"  (A.D.  IB99) Bonet. 

"Fire,  Fire,"  (A.D.  1595) Morley. 

P.art-8ong,  male  voices,  "The  merry  way-] 

fnrer" 

Song,  "The  first  violet" 

Mies  Katherine  Poyntz.  (  Mendelssohn. 

Part-song,  male  voices, 'Slumber  dearest.' 

Solo, pianoforte, 'Lieder  ohne  worte" 

Mi.ss  Fanny  Kingdon. 

Part-son§r,  male  voices ^ 

Glee.  ''The  Fishermann's  good  night" . ,  .Bishop, 

Miss  Fosbroke,  Mrs.  Fanny  Poole,  Mr    Douglas  Cox, 
and  Mr.  George  Musgrave. 

Song  '  The  Thorn" Shield. 

Mr.  George  Perren. 

Part-song,  "0  hush  thee,  my  baby" Sullivan. 

Solo,  Pianoforte,  Rondo,  "La  Gait6" Weber. 

Miss  Kingdon. 

Part-song,  "Sweet  and  low" Barnaby. 

Song,  "0  bid  your  faitliful  Ariel" , Linley. 

Miss  Katherine  Poyntz. 

Part-song,  "The  dawn  of  day" Reay. 

Irish  ballad,  ''Oft  in  the  stilly  night" Moore. 

Mr.  George  Perren . 
Madrigal,  "All  creatures  now  are  merry  minded",'' 

(A.D.  169D) Benct. 

The  third  concert  took  place  on   Thursday  night, 
with  the  following  selection  of  sacred  music  : 
,  Magnificat,  ( Vesperge  de  Dominica) Mozart. 

Aria,  "0  Lord  have  mercy  upon  me" Pergolesi. 

Sanctus  from  Mass  in  B  minor Bach. 

Air,  "Jerusalem"  (St.  Paul) ..Mendelssohn. 

Messe  Solennelle Gounod. 

Air  and  chorus,  "Sound  an  alarm"^  (Judas  Maccabgeus). 

Handel. 

Kyrie,  from  Mass  in  E  flat Schubert. 

Gloria,  Benedictus.  Mass  in  B Beethoven. 

Air,  "I  will  extol  thee" Costa. 

Chorus,  "Hallelujah"   (Messiah) Handel. 

The  pieces  by  Mozart,  Bach,  and  Schubert  were 
given  for  the  first  time  in  this  country.  The  Ves- 
perm  de  Dominica,  composed  (according  to  Von 
Kochel's  catalogue)  at  Salzburg  in  1779,  is  one  of 
the  innumerable  pieces  of  Church  music  which  Mo- 
zart produced  with  such  marvellous  facility  in  the 
service  of  the  Archbishop.  Some  of  this  music  is  in 
a  light  style,  adapted  to  the  taste  of  the  Archbishop. 
Even  in  the  lightest,  however,  genius  and  the  hand 
of  a  master  are  discernible  ;  while  in  some  of  it  we 
find  a  reflection  of  the  oI(i  Italian  church  writers 
whom  Mozart  had  diligently  studied  in  his  youth. 
The  "Magnificat"  was  extremely  well  given  by  cho- 
rus and  orchestra.  Bach's  Mass  in  B  minor,  for 
five  voices  (solo  and  chorus)  and  orchestra,  is  the 
greatest  and  most  important  work  of  this  class  pro- 
duced by  him.  The  first  two  movements  were  given 
to  Frederick-Augustus  II.  (t)f  Saxony)  in  1733 — 
thirteen  years  after  Handel  had  commenced  his  ca- 
reer as  a  composer  of  oratorios.  Although  emanat- 
ing from  the  great  school  of  German  counterpoint, 
Handel  acquired  many  requisites  for  popularity,  es- 
peciiilly  in  his  cultivation  of  the  Italian  vocal  melo- 
dy, which  Bach  wanted.  Bach's  mass  in  B  minor  is 
a  monument  of  genius  and  elaboration — the  instru- 
mentation, including  three  trumpets  and  three  oboes, 
being  remarkable  fbr  the  period.  One  of  the  grand- 
est movements  is  the  "Sanctus,"  which  opens  with  a 
most  impressive  maestoso.  On  a  first  public  perform- 
ance, it  was  natural  that  the  chorus  should  be  some- 
what timid.  The  effect,  however,  was  so  great  that 
we  m.iy  hope  to  hear  not  only  this  movement,  but 
other  portions  of  the  Mass  at  a  future  concert. — Ibid. 

Mr.  Baknby's  Choir. — Last  night  (Jan.  29)  Mr. 
Barnby  gave  the  first  of  a  series  of  four  concerts, 
with  choir  and  fuJl  orchestra — to  be  of  annual  occur- 
rence.    The  programme  was  as  follows  : 

Afehalie.  (The  illustrative  verses  read  by  Mr.  Henry 
Marston.  Solo  vocalists  :  Mme  Lemmens-Sherring- 
ton,  Miss  Spiller,  and  Miss  Julia  Elton)..  .Mendelssohn. 

March  (composed  in  celebration  of  t)ie  visit  of  the  paint- 
er, Cornelius,  to  Dre8den,1841 — first  time  of  perform- 
ance in  England) Mendelssohn. 

Symphony  in  D,  '"The  Reformation" " 

Finale  to  Lorely,  Mme.  Lemmens-Sherrington  &  Cho.  •* 

The  new  "Ancient  Concerts"  were  to  commSnce, 
on  the  27th  Feb.,  with  "Alexander's  Feast,"  and 
Beethoven's  music  to  the  "Ruins  of  Athens." 

Herr  Schlosser  announces  fotir  concerts  exclusive- 
ly devoted  to  the  music  of  Schumann.  Originality 
in  advertisement  could  hardly  be  carried  further  than 
in  the  case  of  that  gentleman,  who  the  other  day, 
among  other  attractions  to  his  "grand  evening  con- 
certs," announced  the  exhibition  of  three  letters  by 
"the  late  Edmund  Kean." 

Leipsic. — The  12th  Gewandhaus  Concert  (in 
honor  of  the  'memory  of  Morilz   Ilauptmann  j  :  First 


Part — (Compositions  by  Ilauptmann),  "S.alve  Regi- 
na"  for  chorus  ;  overture  to  the  opera  of  Mulliilde; 
three  saered  songs  for  a  mixed  chorus.  Second  Part 
— Symphony  (No.  3)  in  C  minor,  Spohr  ;  "Ave  Ve- 
rum,"  Mozart ;  "Toccata,"  Bach  (scored  by  Esser)  ; 
and  chorus  from  Mendelssohn's  St.  Paul.  The 
works  performed  at  the  1.3th  Gewandhaus  Concert 
were  :  "Die  Naiaden,"  ovcrtnre,  Sterndaln  Bennett ; 
Concert  Air,  Spohr  (Mme.  Pcschka-Lcutncr) ,  Vio- 
lin Concerto,  Beethoven  (Herr  Lauterbach  ;  Recita- 
tive and  air  from  .Die  Zauherjlote,  Mozart  (Mme. 
Peschka-Leutner) ;  Violin  Concerto,  A  minor,  J.  S. 
Bach  (Herr  Lauterbach) ;  and  Symphony  in  B  flat 
major,  Schumann. 

Fourteenth  Gewandhaus  Concert :  Symphony  in 
G  major  (No.  9),  J.  Haydn  ;  Scene  and  Aria  from 
Euryanthe,  C.  M.  von  Weber  (Herr  Stockhausen)  ; 
Pianoforte  Concerto,  Henselt  (Herr  Barth)  ;  Over- 
ture to  Manfred,  Schumann  ;  Solo  Pieces  for  Piano- 
forte ;  Concerto,  No.  1,  for  Violoncello,  Gollennann 
(Herr  Hegar)  ;  and  Songs,  Schubert. — The  Abbe 
Liszt's  oratorio  of  Die  Heilige  Elisabeth  has  been  per- 
formed by  Riedel's  Association,  the  part  of  Elisabeth 
being  sung  by  Mme  Diez  from  Munich. 

The  new  theatre  was  opened  on  the  28th  ult.,  with 
Weber's  "Jubelouverture,"  a  "Festspiel,"  by  Golts- 
chall ;  Gluck's  overture  to  Jphigenie  in  Anlis  ;  and 
Goethe's  Iphigenie  auf  Taurls.  All  the  Court  and 
notabilities  of  the  town  were  present.  The  orchestra 
was  considerably  augmented  on  the  occasion,  and, 
under  the  condactoi"ship  of  Herr  Schmidt,  played 
the  above  overtures  in  a  mastely  manner.  The 
acoustic  qtialities  of  the  new  edifice  are  very  satisfac- 
tory.— 15th  Gewandhaus  Concert :  Erlkonigs  Toc/iter, 
Gade  (the  solos  sung  by  Mile.  Thoma  Bors,  Mme. 
Hiifner-Hacken,  and  Herr  Hill)  ;  and  Ver  Sacrum, 
Ferdinand  Hiller(the  solos  sung  by  Mile.  Bors,  Mme. 
Hafner-Hacken,  Herren  Robling  and  Hill). — IGth 
Gewandhaus  Concert :  Overture  to  Alhalie,  Men- 
delssohn ;  air  from  Ezio,  Handel  (Herr  Wallenrei- 
ter)  ;  Symphony  Concertante,  for  Violin  and  Tenor, 
Mozart  (Herren  Rontgen  and  David) ;  Songs,  Schu- 
bert ;  Sonata  for  Violin  and  figured  bass  Handel 
(with  pianoforte  accompaniment,  arranged  by  Da- 
vid) ;  and  Sinfonia  Eroica,  Beethoven. — At  the  sev- 
enth concert  of  the  Euterpe  Society  (given  in  remem- 
brance of  Moritz  Hauptmann),  the  programme  was 
as  follows  :  Funeral  Music  for'  Orchestra  (new,  and 
composed  for  the  occasion^,  E.  F.  Richter  ;  "Gradu- 
ale,"  "Offertorio,"  "Sanctus,"  and  "Benedictus," 
from  the  Mass,  Op.  30,  Moritz  Hauptmann  (the  solos 
sung  by  Mesdames  Schilling,  Schmidt,  Herren 
Wiedemann,  and  Richter)  ;  and  the  Fifth  Sympho- 
ny, in  C  minor,  Beethoven. 

Halle. — The  members  of  the  Singacademie  lately 
gave  a  performance  of  J.  S.  Bach's  second  Weih- 
nachtscantate,  and  Mendelssohn's  Walpurgisnacht. 

Paris. — The  7th  Conservatoire  concert,  George 
HainI  conductor,  had  for  programme  :  Haydn's  Mil- 
itary Symphony  (No.  48)  ;  Pilgrim's  Chorus  from 
Tannhduser ;  Dance  Air  from  Gluck's  Iphigenia  in 
Aulis ;  Motet  (double  chorus,  without  accompani- 
ment) by  Bach  ;  8th  Symphony  of  Beethoven. 

In  Pasdeloup's  Popular  Concerts  the  Religious 
March  from  Lohengrin  excited  great  enthusiasm, 
thanks  in  part  (Le  dlenestrel  suggests)  to  "la glorieuse 
phalange  des  instruments  Sax,"  which  it  seems  form- 
ed the  choir.  Pasdeloup  placed  the  March  between 
a  Haydn  Symphony  in  C  minor  and  the  Canzonet 
from  Mendelssohn's  Quartet,  op.  12,  played  by  all 
the  strings.  Beethoven's  Egmont  music  and  Weber's 
Jiiie/ Overture  made  the  rest  of  the  concert. — The 
8th  programme  (Feb.  IG)  ofliered  Mozart's  Don  Juan 
overture;  Schumann's  Symphony  in  E  flat;  a 
Bourr^ehy  3.  S.Bach  (1720);  Mendelssohn's  Vio- 
lin Concerto,  played  by  Mme.  Norman-Neruda,  who 
is  professor  in  the  Conservatoire  of  Stockholm,  and 
whose  talent  h.as  been  much  celebrated  in  advance; 
Beethoven's  Septuor  (with  clarinet,  bassoon,  horn 
and  all  the  strings  of  the  orchestra). 

A  one-act  Opera  by  Franz  Schubert :  "La  Croi- 
sade  des  Dames,"  has  been  brought  out  with  much 
success  at  the  Fantaisies-Parisiennes.  Also  "Le 
Farfadet,"  out  of  the  most  fruitful  period  of  Adolph 
Adam  (1852),  and  "L'Elixir  de  Cornelius,"  by 
Emile  Durand. 

The  Grand  Opera  has  been  giving  its  500th  per- 
formance of  Rossini's  "William  Tell."  The  Opera 
Comiquo  lately  announced   the    1166th   time  of  La 
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Dame  Blanche  am\  tlie  856tli  of  Le  Chalet  !— At  the 
Italiens,  Adelina  Patti,  after  singing  Zerlina  in  Don 
Giovanni,  has  taljen  for  the  first  time  the  part  of 
Semiramide  ;  after  which  she  is  expected  to  "create" 
the  principal  role  in  Verdi's  "  Giovanna  d'  Arco." 

f  totglji's  Jounial  of  SSImsu. 

BOSTON.   MARCH  14,   1868. 

Music  in  Boston. 

Harvard    Musical    Association. — The 

subscription  series  of  Eight  Symphony  Concerts 

ended  nobly  with    that   of  Thursday,  Feb.  -27. 

This  was  the  programme  : ' 

Toccata  in  F,   (composed  for  Organ) J.  S.  Bach. 

Arranged  for  Orchestra  by  H.  Esser. 

Overture,  "The  Naiads" Bennett. 

Triple  Concerto,  in  C,  op.  56,  for  Pianoforte,  Violin  and. 

Violonceilo,  first  time Beethoven. 

B.  J.  Lang,  Julius  Eichberg  and  Wulf  Frie.s. 

Overture,  ''Meeresstille  und  glUckliche  Fahrt"  (Becalm- 

atSea;  a  Breeze;  Happy  Voyage;  Coming  into  Port). 

Mendelsaolin. 
Symphony  in  C Schubert. 

The  Bach  Toccata,  already  grown  familiar  in 
these  concerts,  made  a  wholesome,  hearty 
strengthening  beginning,  putting  all  in  cheerful, 
earnest  humor  for  good  true  things  to  follow. 
There  is  no  need  now  to  point  out  the  advanta- 
ges or  disadvantages  of  the  orchestral  version  as 
compared  with  the  original  Organ  form  of  it.  It 
certainly  is  made  clearer  to  most  listeners  by  the 
orchestra,  and  thus  more  appreciable  when  they 
come  to  hear  it  played  upon  the  Organ.  More- 
over, it  made  a  sort  of  prelude  which  the  en- 
trance of  late  comers  could  not  fatally  disturb  ; 
this  hardy  plant  could  safely  interpose  itself  be- 
tween such  rude  March  bluster  and  the  delicate 
Overture  ot  Sterndale  Bennett,  which  well  justi- 
fied its  claim  to  a  place  in  these  concerts.  It  has 
always  proved  enjoyable,  when  played  by  the 
smaller  orchestras,  but  doubly  so  this  time.  It 
wears  well.  However  suggestive  of  Mendels- 
sohn, it  is  a  fresh,  imaginative,  genuine  creation, 
full  of  poetic  feeling,  exquisite  in  themes  and  in- 
strumental coloring.  Schumann  speaks  of  it  as 
"a  charming,  rich  and  nobly  executed  picture ; 
as  fresh,  as  if  it  had  just  bathed,  and,  in  spite  of 
its  similarity  of  matter  with  Mendelssohn's  Meht- 
sina.  full  of  the  individual  traits  whichjwe  have 
often  pointed  out  in  this  most  musical  of  all  Eng- 
lishmen. No  one  with  any  liveliness  of  fancy 
can  hear  this  overture  without  thinking  of  lovely 
intertwining  groups  of  Naiads  sporting  and  bath- 
ing on  all  sides,  while  the  soft  flutes  and  oboes 
may  suggest  surrounding  rose  bushes  and  fond- 
ling pairs  of  doves.  To  prosaic  heads  one  can  at 
least  promise  an  impression  like  that  which 
Goethe  aims  at  in  his  'Fisher,'  namely,  the  sum- 
mer feeling  seeking  to  cool  itself  in  the  waves, — 
so  mirror-clear  and  tranquilizing  does  the  music 
spread  itself  before  us.  There  is  a  certain  mo- 
notony, to  be  sure  ;  this  may  be  owing  partly  to 
the  many  parallel  passages,  repetitions  of  single 
periods  in  higher  and  lower  octaves,  &c.,  a  very 
easy  way  of  moulding,  which,  if  it  often  becomes 
commonplace  in  other  composers,  with  him  is  not 
so  much  poverty  of  invention  as  it  is  holding  fast 
to  certain  darling  thoughts  and  turns  ofexpres-- 
sion." — Both  the  overtures  were  admirably  ren- 
dered. 

The  novel  feature  of  the  programme,  Beetho- 
ven's Concerto  for  three  instruments,  proved  sin- 
gularly interesting  in  spite  of  some  drawbacks. 
Full  (for  him^  of  difficult  bravura  passages,  at 


leasl  in  the  two  string  concertante  parts,  and  es- 
pecially in  the  'cello,  lyhich  continually  soars 
above  its  usual  register  and  riots  like  a  second 
violin  in  florid  gambols  with  the  first,  it  could 
hardly  tell  to  full  advantage  in  the  great  Hall, 
so  far  as  the  harmonious  strife  of  the  three  prin- 
cipals was  concerned.  Yet  it  was  in  the  main 
finely  played,  the  orchestral  tutti  coming  in  rich- 
ly and  inspiringly,  and  the  whole  bearing  the 
unmistakable  stamp  of  Beethoven.  If  the  first 
Allegro  has  the  most  matter  in  it  and  is  laid  out 
most  broadly,, the  Polaoca  at  the  end  is  perhaps 
the  happiest  movement,  lifesome,  brilliant,  full  of 
point  and  grace,  while  in  the  short  Lare/o  that 
leads  into  it  one  is  lost  in  spiritual,  sweet  reverie, 
one  of  Beethoven's  deep  and  holy  moments. — 
The  great  Schubert  Symphony,  repeated  by 
quite  general  desire,  made  a  grand  finale  to  these 
noble  feasts  of  music,  which  from  first  to  last 
have  presented  nothing  but  the  best  kind  of  mu- 
sic, in  programmes  thoughtfully  arranged  to  give 
each  piece  its  best  effect,  and  listened  to  with  in- 
tent interest  by  audiences  ranging  from  1500  to 
near  2000  persons  (as  on  this  last  occasion). 
This  is  one  cheering,  solid  fact,  worth,  hundreds, 
in  our  city's  musical  experience,  and  with  it  we 
are  safe  against  the  trivial,  low,  trading  influen- 
ces which  seem  to  have  invaded  the  musical 
world  this  year  more  formidably  than  ever.  A 
summary  of  what  this  third  season  of  Symphony 
Concerts  has  given  us  (counting  the  Complimen- 
tary Concert  to  the  Conductor,  Mr.  Carl  Zer- 
rahn,  this  week)  will  here  be  in  place. 

Stjmphonies.  Mozart  :  "Jupiter,"  in  C;  in  D 
(without  Minuet),  No.  1. — Hatdn  :  in  6  (No.  7 
Simrock  ed.),  twice. — Beethoven:  No.  4;  No.  5 
(C  minor)  ;  No.  6  (Pastoral)  ;  No.  7,  in  A. — Men- 
delssohn :  in  A  minor  ("Scotch"). — Schubert  : 
C  major,  twice;  unfinished  one  in  B  minor. — Schu- 
mann :  No.  4,  in  D  minor. — Gade  :  No.  4,  in  B  flat. 

Coticertos.  Mozart  :  for  two  pianos  (Lang  and 
Parker). — Beethoven  :  No.  1,  in  C  (Lang)  ;  No. 
5,  E  flat  (Periibo,  twice)  ;  for  piano,  violin  and 
'cello,  op.  56  (Lang,  Eichberg,  Fries). — Mendels- 
sohn :  piano,  in  T>  minor  (Dresel). — Chopin:  E 
minor  (Leonhard). 

Overtures.  Beethoven  :  "Weihe  des  Hanses," 
in  C,op.  124  ;  Leonore,  No.  3  ;  Coriolanus.— Men- 
delssohn :  Ruy  Bias  ;  Melusina  ;  "Meeresstille," 
&c. ;  Trumpet  Ov.  (ppsthnmous). — Cherdbini  : 
Medea;  Anacreon — Gade:  "In  the  Highlands;" 
"Reminiscences  of  Ossian." — Weber  :  Oberon  ; 
Euryantlie  ;  Jubilee. — Schumann  :  Genoveva. — 
Schubert  :  Fierabras. — Bennett :  "The  Naiads." 

Orchestral  arrangement.     Toccata  in   E,  by  Bach. 

Vocal  (with  orchestra).  Mozart  :  Tenor  Aria, 
"Constanzc"from  Z>('e£'n(/'ji/inm5  (G.  L.  Osgood); 
"Deh  vieni,"  from  Nozze  di  Figaro,  (Mrs.  Gary)  ; 
"Non  pill  di  fiori,"  from  Tito  (Mrs.  Kempton). — J. 
S.  Bach  :  Alto  Aria,  "Well  done,"  &c.,  from  a  Can- 
tata (Mrs.  Gary). 

With  piano  (Mr.  Dresel).  Schubert  :  Songs, 
'■Suleika,"  "Le  Secret"(Mr.  Osgood.) — Schumann: 
"Scbijne  Fremde"  (Do). — K.  Franz  :  "Im  Rhein," 
&c.  ;  "AVeil  auf  mir,  &c.,  (Mrs.  Gary). — Mendels- 
sohn :  "Hunting  Song"  (Mrs.  Kempton). — Des- 
RAUER  :  "Allurement"  (Do). — Dresel:  "Come 
into  the  garden,  Maud"  (Mrs.  Gary). 

Orchestral  Union.  The  Wednesday  After- 
noon Concerts  came  (too  early)  to  a  close  last  week. 
Bennett's  Overture,  "The  Naiads"  made  the  charm- 
ing opening  of  the  eighth  and  last.  The  two  move- 
ments from  the  unfinished  Symphony  by  Schubert 
awoke  increasing  interest  on  repetition  ;  full  of  beau-  | 


ties,  of  a  deep,  fine  feeling,  with  now  and  then  a 
glimpse  of  great  ideas,  something  symphonic  in  the 
grandest  sense,  soon  lost, — in  form  imperfect,  fitful, 
fragmentary. 

Two  young  debutants  contributed  solo  performan- 
ces. Miss  Natali,  a  young  lady  of  Italian  parent- 
age, educated  here,  sang  "Ernani,  involami"  in  a 
clear,  pure,  flexible  and.high  soprano,  with  fair  exe- 
cution ;  her  paleness  showed  that  she  was  not  well. 
Vet  the  impression  made  was  favorable  and  she  was 
obliged  to  repeat  a  portion  of  it,  which  she  did  with 
pupil-like  exactness.  She  also  sang  Eckert's  "Swiss 
echo  song,"  which  we  did  not  hear. — Mendelssohn's 
Gapriccio  in  B  minor  was  very  neatly  and  effectively 
played  by  a  youth  of  nineteen,  Mr.  Geo.  W.  Su.m- 
ner,  from  Worcester,  a  pupil  of  Mr.  Lang's. 

The  audience  was  large,  and  it  seems  a  pity  that 
these  pleasant  concerts  should  not  go  on,  now  that 
other  concerts  are  so  few. 

Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club.  The  third 
Concert  (March  3),  was  one  of  peculiar  interest,  con- 
sisting of  three  noble  numbers. 

1.  The  Quartet  in  D  minor.  No.  2,  of  Mozart,  a 
thoroughly  genial,deljghtful  work,not  exciting,though 
alive  in  every  tone  and  fibre  (for  such  a  creation  is  a 
live  organic  whole),  full  of  serene,  quiet  bliss.  Al- 
lerjro  moderate  ;  Andante  ;  Minuet,  with  birdlike  Trio  ; 
Allegretto: — one  knows  not  which  to  admire  most; 
but  the  quaint  old  ballad  tone  of  the  Finale  in  6-8  is 
as  fascinating  as  any  part.  It  was  beautifully  ren- 
dered throughout. 

2.  The  great  B-flat  Trio  of  Beethoven,  op.  97.  So 
successful  a  reading  of  the  piano-forte  part  by  so 
young  a  maiden  as  Miss  Alice  Dutton  was  clear 
proof  both  of  rare  native  faculty  and  rare  develop- 
ment in  so  few  years  in  a  sound  direction.  It  is  clear 
that  she  loves  the  best  music,  feels  it  and  conceives 
it  vividly ;  it  speaks  in  the  still  enthusiasm  of  her 
face  ;  and  she  has  acquired  such  technical  facility 
and  certainty  that  she  now  has  all  the  treasures  of 
this  fine  world  open  to  her.  With  Mr.  Schultze's 
violin  and  Mr.  Fries's  'cello,  and  the  j'oung  pianist, 
we  missed  none  of  the  beauty  of  the  noblest  of  all 
Trios. 

3.  But  the  great  feature  was  the  Ottetto  of  Men- 
delssohn, in  E  flat;  a  very  early  work,  op.  20  ;  for 
four  violins,  two  violas  and  two  'cellos.  We  do  not 
remember  to  have  heard  it  since  the  Club  celebrated 
the  composer's  birtliday  in  1853.  Its  construction  is 
peculiar,  not  a  double  quartet,  but  eight  parts  group- 
ed in  a  single  system.  The  ensemble,  especially  in 
the  fiery  first  movement  {Allegro  moderato]  has  the 
richness  and  fullness  of  an  organ's  diapasons  ;  and  of 
course  it  abounds  in  counterpoint  and  imitations  to 
keep  eight  individual  parts  employed.  To  hear  it  in 
the  small  hall  was  to  bathe  in  a  rich,  buoyant  sea  of 
harmony,  swelled  by  commingling  currents.  The  An- 
dante, the  Scherzo  (the  most  charming  to  the  many, 
because  in  the  fairy  vein  of  young  Felix),  the  swift 
Finale,  kept  up  the  interest  still  fresh  to  the  end.  The 
extra  violins  were  supplied  by  Messrs.  Heindl  and 
Schmidt,  viola  by  Henry  Suck,  and  'cello  by 
RiiETZEL,  and  the  whole  thing  went  clearly  and  eu- 
phoniously, leaving  a  strong  desire  that  it  m.iy  soon 
be  heard  again. 

Handel  and  Haydn  Society.  The  perform- 
ance of  Rossini's  opera  :  "Moses  in  Egypt,"  on  the 
29th  of  February , may  possibly  be  pardoned  as  a  Leap 
Year  frolic,  and  we  presume  all  will  be  content  with 
this  taste  of  its  sugary  sweetness  at  least  until  its  an- 
niversary comes  round.  Of  course  it  abounds  in  de- 
licious melodies  and  concerted  pieces,  since  Rossini 
wrote  them  (who  was  born  on  Leap  Year  day)  ;  and 
of  course  Mme.  Parepa-Rosa  sang  her  chief  share 
wonderfully  well,  as  did  the  rest  acceptably;  but  it  is 
no  oratorio,  its  choruses  were  never  meant  for  a  great 
massive  oratorio  choir;  nor  can  it  sound  just  right  in 
English,  cleverly  as  it  has  been  translated.  It  had  its 
crowd,  because  it  had  its  party, — a  crowd  of  cou>  o 
delighted.  Yet  its  sponsors  seem  not  to  have  been 
satisfied  with  the  performance,  and  some  of  them 
have  allowed  themselves  to  be  so  carried  away  by 
party   feeling    as   to  charge  it   (most   unjustly)  to 
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willful  carelessness  in  the  Conductor.  Mr.  Zeruahn, 
we  fancy,  cnn  afford  to  let  such  childish  onslaufjhfa 
pass  in  silence.  The  real  secret  of  the  unsatisfaetori- 
ness  of  the  performance  lies,  much  more  probably,  in 
the  intrinsic  unfitness  of  the  undertaking,  the  excep- 
tional and  Leap  Year  choice  of  subject. 

"Elijah"  also  drew  a  crowd,  and  both  in  matter 
and  manner  this  j^reat  Oratorio  made  amend.'!.  The 
performance,  as  a  whple,  was  an  uncommonly  jjood 
one.  Chorus  and  orchestra  (in  which  it  was  pleas- 
ant to  see  Carl  Rosa,  artist-like,  take  his  place 
among  the  first  violins)  were  prompt,  sure  and  effec- 
tive. The  solos  were  all  good,  with  the  exception  of 
the  new  Contralto,  Mme.  Eliza  Lumlet,  from  Lon- 
don, whose  otherwise  rich  voice  was  painfully  tremu- 
lous. Mme.  Rosa,  taking  all  of  the  soprano-  solos, 
including  the  Youth,  sang  superbly,  and  also  simply, 
never  indulging  in  superfluous  cadenzas.  Miss  Hocs- 
TON  was  limited  to  Duet,  Trio,  &e.,  doing  her  small 
part  with  none  the  less  artistic  feeling.  Never  have 
we  heard  Mr.  Rcdolphsen  sing,morc  nobly  than  he 
did  in  some  of  the  great  solos  of  the  Prophet.  Mr. 
George  Simpson,  too,  improves,  and  gave  the  ten- 
or airs  with  fine  voice  and  expression  ;  only  a  little 
too  much  of  the  portamento  still. 

Mr.  Eichberg's  Operetta,  "The  Two  Cadis," 
given  for  the  first  time  at  Chickering's,  for  the  Cre- 
tans, last  week  Thursday  evening,  delighted  a  full 
audience.  The  music,  if  not  always  original, — least 
so  in  the  set  airs,  most  so  where  music  and  humor 
seem  to  spring  up  unconsciously  and  unpretendingly 
together,  is  very  bright  and  pretty,  and  the  concerted 
pieces.  Trios  and  Quartet,  very  ingenious  and  effec- 
tive. The  funny  thing  was  capitally  sung  and  acted 
by  Miss  Gatlord,  a  young  girl  of  seventeen,  full  of 
talent,  with  a  bright,  clear  soprano,  reaching  high, 
and  great  natural  facility  of  execution  as  yet  unculti- 
vated and  therefore  dangerous  (after  the  dress  rehear- 
sal the  voice  came  to  the  concert  too  fatigued)  ;  Mr. 
Allan  A.  Brown,  an  amateur,  with  tenor  of  warm, 
sweet  quality,  and  good  power ;  Mr.  Waeren  Da- 
venport, baritone,  also  an  amateur,  who  surprised 
us  by  his  good  singing  and  action  as  the  elder  Cadi ; 
and  Mr.  Barnaby,  who  had  full  play  for  all  his  in- 
imitable vis  comica  and  rich,  sonorous,  serviceable 
bass  voice.  The  accompaniments  were  limited  to 
the  piano,  carefully  played  by  Mr.  Petersilea  and 
Mr.  Eichberg's  violin.  So  successful  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, it  must  be  more  so  in  a  theatre,  with  or- 
chestra.— For  a  short  prelude,  Mrs.  Cart  sang, 
charmingly,  Mozart's  "Deh  vieni"  (kindly  taking  the 
place  nf  Mr.  Osgood,  who  was  ill),  preceded  by  the 
"Italian"  Symphony,  played  on  two  pianos  by 
Messrs.  Dresel,  Lang,  Leonhard  and  Parker, 
who  also  marshalled  in  the  "Two  Cadis"  to  the  tune 
of  Beethclj'en's  Turkish  March. — We  have  unfortu- 
nately no  more  room  noiv,  but  we  beg  to  assure  the 
Cadis,  and  the  Cretans,  and  all  who  generously 
did  so  much  for  both  on  this  occasion,  that  we  shall 
not  forget  them. 

In  Prospect. — The  Music  Hall  for  to-night  and 
to-morrow  night  is  devoted,  as  it  was  a  week  ago,  to 
"monster"  concerts  of  the  Gilmoie-Guilmette  order, 
wherein  coarse  and  fine.  Polka  and"Sacred"Oratorio, 
Grinde Ducliesse  and  "St.  Paul,"  artists  like  Urso 
and  brass  bands,  roses  and  cabbages,  are  all  bound 
up  in  the  same  huge  bouquet.  A  great  rush,  of 
course.  Beyond  the  steam  and  Babel  a  few  clear, 
calm  occasions  of  sincere  Art  invite  ;  for  instance  : 

March  18.  Wednesday  at  3^  P.M.,  Mr.  B.  J. 
Lang  is  to  give  a  little  concert  at  Chickering  Hall, 
mainly  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  the  posthu- 
mous ej^ii/i  set  of  "Songs  without  Words"  by  Men- 
delssohn, recently  played  with  such  success  by  Mme. 
Arabella  Goddard  in  London.  Four  of  the  six,  we 
are  told,  are  charming.  Wulf  Fries  will  play  with 
the  concert-giver  Mendelssohn's  D-major  Sonata 
Duo.     Mr.  L.  will  also  play  a  Beethoven  Sonata. 

March  19.  The  next  afternoon  (Thursday),  same 
hoar  and  place,  a  Complimentary  Concert  to  Mr. 
WnLF  Fries, — who  as  a  man  and  as  an  artist  has 
and  ever  will  have  the  sincere  esteem  and  sympathy 
of  all  true  music-lovers  in  this  city, — will  be  given  by 
his  pupils  on  the  occasion  of  his  proposed  trip  to  Eu- 
rope to  visit  his  family  and  friends  in  Germany  dur- 
ing the  summer.  The  disposal  of  tickets  and  all  the 
arrangements  are  made  privately,  but  the  interest  in 
Wulf  Fries  is  too  deep  and  wide-spread  to  allow  such 
an  occasion  to  be  kept  a  secret.  Of  the  matter  of  the 
concert  all  we  know  is,  that  the  Quintette   Club  will 


play  Mendelssohn's  B-flat  Quintet  (which  will  carry 
the  Club  back  to  its  very  origin)  ;  that  Messrs.  Pera- 
bo  and  Fries  will  play  the  A-major  Sonata  of  Beet- 
hoven, Mr.  Kreissmann  will  sing  some  of  his  choice 
songs,  and  Mr.  Lang  too  will  take  some  part.  For 
further  particulars  we  refer  anxious  inqnirors  to  Mr. 
Lang,  Mr.  A.  0,  Bigelow  (Bigelow  Brothers  & 
Kennard),  or  Mr.  Aug.  E.  Bachelder,  162  Wash- 
ington St. 

Otto  Dkesel  will  give  a  series  of  concerts  on  the 
five  Thursday  afternoons  in  April,  in  Chickering 
Hall.  We  believe  it  is  his  design  to  play  at  least 
one  Beethoven  Sonata  each  time. 

April  8.  Mr.  Peck's  annual  Concert  is  postponed 
to  this  date. 


New  York,  March  2.— Messrs.  Mason  and 
Thomas's  3d  Soirfe  occurred  at  Irving  Hall  on  Sat- 
urday evening,  Feb.  23.  Mr.  Mills  was  the  pianist 
and  the  following  was  the  programme  : 

Quartet,  D  minor Haydn. 

P.F.  Trio,  B  flat,  op.  97 Beethoven. 

Quartet,  A,  op.  41,  No.  3 .Schumann. 

In  the  first  Quartet  there  seemed  to  be  little  of  the 
usual  spontaneity  of  Haydn's  works  ;  its  chief  attrac- 
tion is  the  simple  melodious  Andante  and  the  Men- 
uetto.  In  the  latter  a  quaint  eflTect  is  produced  by 
the  coming  in  of  the  viola  and  'cello — in  imitation — 
a  bar  behind  the  violins. 

The  glorious  Trio  did  not  seem  to  "go"  with  the 
desirable  unity  and  vigor ;  just  where  the  fault  lay  it 
would  perhaps  be  difficult  to  say  ;  it  seemed  as  if  the 
artists  had  not  rehearsed  together.  This  view  may 
be  erroneous,  but  such  was  my  impression.  I  once 
heard  this  Trio  played  by  Joachim,  Jaell,  and  Jac- 
quard,  in  Paris.  Their  rendering  of  the  divine  Ada- 
gio is  something  never  to  be  forgotten.  The  Schu- 
mann Quartet  needs  to  be  heard  many  times  before 
one  can  fully  appreciate  it. 

The  Soire'e  was  attended  by  the  usual  small  audi- 
tory of  about  200  people.  At  a  neighboring  hall, 
however,  a  "testimonial"  concert  had  some  five  or 
six  hundred  listeners,  and — it  is  needless  to  say — 
each  opera  house  was  well  filled.  I  hope  to  live  to 
see  the  gravitation  of  taste  toward  the  best  music. 

The  Sunday  Evening  Concerts  at  Steinway  Hall 
are  very  good  just  now.  Theo.  Thomas  and  his  or- 
chestra are  an  established  feature,  and  the  soloists 
are  usually  the  best  to  be  procured.  Miss  Alide 
Topp  was  the  especial  attraction  at  the  22nd  of  the 
series,  which  took  place  on  Sunday  evening,  March 
1st,  with  this  programme: 

Symphony  in  E  flat Mozart. 

Cavatina,  ''II  Barbiere  di  Sivielia" Rossini . 

Miss  .Tennie  Landsman. 

P.F.  Solo,  "2d  Rhapsodie  Hongroise" Liszt. 

Miss  Alide  Topp. 

Selection  from  the  Huguenots" Meyerheer. 

Overture,  "Oberon" Weber. 

Sonfr,  "By  the  Sad  Sea  Waves" Benedict. 

Allet^retto  from  8th  Symphony Beethoven. 

P.  F.  Solo,  "Soirees  de  Vienna,"  (Schubert) Ll^zt. 

Overture,  "Masaniello" Auber. 

The  Symphony  was  of  course  the  one  with  the 
famous  Minuet,  which  is  so  universally  known,  and 
which  has  been  arranged  for  piano  in  so  many  differ- 
ent ways  by  so  many  different  people. 

Miss  Landsman  resurrected  Benedict's  "Sad  Sea 
Waves"  from  the  oblivion  to  which  it  was  long  ago 
consigned,  and  sang  it  and  the  cavatina  acceptably 
to  many ;  at  lea.st  so  it  would  appear  from  the  fact 
that  she  was  twice  encored,  though  why,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  say.  She  sang  for  her  second  encore  that 
fresh  and  unworn  ballad  "Comin'  thro'  the  rye." 

Miss  Topp  played  finely,  but  it  would  be  agreea- 
ble to  hear  her  in  something  else  besides  Liszt's  com- 
positions, r. 

MARch   9. — On   Saturday  Evening  we  had  the 

4th  Philharmonic  Concert  : 

Symphony  in  G  minor Mozart. 

Scena  ed  Aria  from  Oberon Weber. 

Mme.  Parepa-Rosa. 

Introduction  to  "Lohengrin" Wagner. 

Aria,  "Deh  Vieni,"  "Nozzedi  Figaro" Mozart. 

Symphony  in  A  major,  op.  90 Mendelssohn. 

The  Mozart  Symphony  has  all  the  Mozart  char- 
acteristics ;  freshness,  grace,  and  entire  absence  of 
straining  after  unheard  of  and  undesirable  effects  ;  in 


a  word,  the  flugst  results  attained  by  the  simplest 
means  ;  it  is  so  refreshing  to  bo  spared  the  blare  o  f 
trombones  and  the  clash  of  cymbals. 

One  must  either  admire  ardently  or  dislike  thor- 
oughly the  "Introduction  to  Lohengrin."  Inasmuch 
as  many  prominent  examples  of  the  school  to  which 
it  belongs  are  far-fetched,  overstrained  and  full  of 
contortions,  it  is  pleasant  to  be  able  to  say  of  the 
"Introduction"  that  it  is  eminently  enjoyable  ;  the 
only  drawback  is  the  terrible  strain  upon  one's  nerves 
and  attention  necessitated  by  the  prolonged  dwelling 
of  the  violins  upon  those  very  high  notes  at  the  com- 
mencement and  close  of  the  work.  The  tone  is  nec- 
essarily uncertain  and  quavering,  and  the  suspense 
is  very  wearisome  ;  the  harmonic  changes  and  mod- 
ulations are  elaborate  and  exceedingly  beautiful. 

The  Italian  Symphony, as  it  is  called,  was  welcome 
as  it  always  is  and  will  be.  The  IoT,ly,placid  Scherzo 
was  rendered  with  marked  effect;  but  why  will  Mr. 
Bergmann  insist  upon  such  rapid  tempos  ?  Th  i 
seems  to  be  one  of  the  few  faults  of  that  able  conduc- 
tor. 

Mme.  Parepa-Rosa  decidedly  surpassed  herself  in 
the  charming  "Deh  vieni,"  (the  accompaniment  is 
fully  as  fine  as  the  song  itself) ;  her  pure,  clear,  mel 
low  organ  was  in  fine  condition,  and  her  vocaliza- 
tion faultless.  She  was  warmly  greeted  by  the 
very  large  audience. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  high  estimation  in  which 
these  concerts  and  their  rehearsals  are  held  by  young 
females  of  the  "Miss  Hog"  variety,  I  overheard  one 
of  that  stripe  saying  to  a  friend,  in  the  intervals  of 
candy-munching ;  "I  do  so  dislike  these  Philharmon- 
ics, they  are  so  grinding."  Comments  are  superflu- 
ous. F. 

St.  Louis.  The  fourth  Philharmonic  Concert  of 
the  season,  Egmont  Frohlich  conductor,  took  place 
Feb.  13th,  and  had  forprogramme:  Part  I.  Overture 
to  "Crown  Diamonds,"  Auber;  Recit.  Air  and  Cho- 
rus from  Beethoven's  "Mount  of  Olives"  (called  on 
the  bills  "Engedi")  ;  Beethoven's  Second  Sympho- 
ny.— Part  II.  Overture  "Fingal's  Cave,"  Mendels- 
sohn ;  Ave  Maria  (soprano  solo  and  chorus),  Owen; 
Duo'  for  violin  and  piano  on  themes  from  Don  Pas- 
quah  ;  March  and  Chorus  from  Gounod's  Faust. 

Audi  alteram  partem. — Mr.  Cherley  does  not 
join  the  genaral  trumpeting  of  Londoii  critics  over 
the  posthumous  Symphony.  Writing  of  a  Crystal 
Palace  Concert  (Athaiceum,  Feb.  15),  he  says  : 

Mendelssohn's  "Reformation  Symphony"  was  re- 
peated. The  blind  idolaters  who  ere  a  note  of  it  was 
heard  were  resolved  that  it  should  be  a  great  success 
will  be  displeased  at  our  saying  that,  the  fever  of 
first  curiosity  and  excitement  over,  it  does  not  wear; 
and  in  no  respect  can  claim  a  place  among  the  works 
on  which  the  composer  was  willing  to  slake  his  rep- 
utation. We  hold  to  our  judgment,  that  the  forced 
production  of  this  posthumous  music  by  a  man  who 
knew  himself,  if  ever  man  of  genius  did,  is  injudi- 
cious— we  will  not  say  irreverent. 

■  A.  W.  Tiiayer.  The  Rev.  Dr.  H.  W.  Bellows, 
in  a  letter  to  the  Christian  Inquirer,  dated  Trieste, 
Nov.  24,  writes  ; 

No  American  merchants  are  here.  I  heard  indeed 
of  no  American  citizens  excepting  our  accomplished 
consul,  Mr.  A.  W.  Thayer  and  two  ladies,  American 
born,  wedded  to  English  merchants.  Mr.  Thayer 
Is  still  engaged  upon  his  life-work,  an  exhaustive  bi- 
ography of  Beethoven.  The  first  volume  has  already 
appeared  in  German,  and  has  been  welcomed  with 
enthusiasm  by  competent  critics  in  Europe  as  the 
first  reliable  history  of  this  wonderful  genius.  The 
two  remaining  volumes  will  follow  just  as  fast  as  Mr. 
Thayer's  scrupulous  exactness  will  allow  him  to  pro- 
pare  them  ;  and  I  fear  that  will  not  be  under  two  or 
three  years.  Mr.  Thayer's  numerous  friends  of  the 
press  and  musical  and  literary  companions  will  be 
glad  to  hear  that  his  health  is  improved  since  a  very 
serious  illness  of  some  months  ago,  and  that  his  du- 
ties here,  which  are  not  small,  are  fulfilled  to  the  sat- 
isfaction of  all  his  countrymen.  Ills  musical  schol- 
arship surprised  and  delighted  me — but  not  more 
than  his  patriotism  and  his  enthusiam  about  his  old 
Harvard  college  friends. 
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The  "Beggar's  Opera"  is  one  of  the  mysticisms 
which  perplex  the  chroniclers  of  the  stage.  _  It  has 
•  been  attributed  to  the  joint  conception  of  Swift,  Pope 
and  Gay.  The  original  idea  probably  belonged  to 
Swift,  who,  in  that  fondness  for  contrasts  and  con- 
tempt of  romance  which  belonged  to  him  in  every- 
thing, had  observed  .  "What  a  pretty  thing  a  New- 
gate pastoral  would  make  !"  It  is  scarcely  possible 
to  doubt  the  sharp  and  worldly  hgind  of  Swift  in  some 
of  the  scenes  and  songs. 

Rossini  (the  composer)  was  eighty-four  years  of 
age  on  Saturday,  Feb.  29.  It  was  his  twenty-first 
birthday. 

Wagner  has  written  music  to  the  words  of  Victor 
Hugo's  description  of  Waterloo  in  "Les  Miserables." 
Some  one  who  has  heard  a  part  of  it  says  that  Wag- 
ner is  a  genius  full  of  folly,  or  a  fool  full  of  genius, 
and  he  doesn't  know  which. 

The  veteran  Auber,  in  answer  to  a  gentleman  the 
other  evening,  who  congratulated  him  upon  his  re- 
markable vigor,  said,  "They  never  so  often  told  me  I 
was  young  as  since  I  have  grown  old." 

Auber  has  in  his  possession,  neatly  bound,  the 
original  of  all  his  compositions.  He  always  stipu- 
lates with  his  publishers  that  his  autograph  copy 
shall  be  returned  to  him. 

Writers  of  cancan  songs  have  a  chance  of  making 
their  fortune  In  France.  The  author  of  the  "Feinme 
a  Barbe/'  ^'Rien  nest  sacr^  pour  un  Sapeur'*  and  oth- 
er Therfesian  ditties,  one  M.  Villebichot,  announces 
the  opening  of  a  new  theatre  in  Paris  which  will  bear 
his  name  and  be  devoted  to  productions  of  the  true 
Villebichot  order.  It  is  situated,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, in  the  Boulevard  Lafayette,  near  the  Vllette; 
for  certain  repertoires  have  a  predestinated  locality. 
— Orchestra. 

The  only  child  of  Malibran  by  her  marriage  with 
De  Berlot,  now  about  thirty  years  of  age  is  a  first- 
rate  pianist.  His  receptions  on  Friday  evenings  are 
attended  by  crowds  of  amateurs  and  artists.  Leon- 
ard, the  Belgian  violinist,  played  last  Friday,  and  De 
Beriot  gave  some  of  his  own  pianoforte  solos,  with 
great  success. 

Teresa  CarreSo,  so  well  known  to  the  musical 
world  as  a  rising  pianist,  Is  studying  vocal  dramatic 
art  with  Delle  Sedie  of  Les  Italiens.  Her  voice  is 
of  unusual  compass  and  quality,  and  with  her  face 
and  figure  we  may  expect  a  prima  donna  who  will 
be  a  new  credit  to  art. — Orch. 

We  translate  from  the  Belletristiches  Journal  {New 
York)  :  "Three  millionaires  here,  Messrs.  Belmont, 
Stebbins  and  Leonard  W.  Jerome,  have  combined 
to  undertake  the  management  of  the  Academy  of 
Music  themselves  next  winter,  and  mean  to  import 
the  well  known  impresario  Mapleson  as  technical  di- 
rector, and  Miles.  Tietjens  and  Kellogg,  Messrs. 
Margin!,  Santley,  &c.,  as  members  of  the  operatic 
troupe.  These  gentlemen  speculate  in  horses,  gold 
and  yachts,  why  not  also  in  operas  V 

Gilbert  White  says :  "When  I  hear  fine  music,  I 
am  haunted  with  passages  therefrom,  night  and  day  ; 
. . .  .elegant  lessons  still  tease  my  imagination."  The 
London  Athenceum  quotes  this,  and  adds  :  "Many  for- 
eign composers,  when  they  finish  a  piece  which  has  no 
particular  name,  call  it  a,  studie ;  but  perhaps  it  Is 
only  in  England  that  any  long  performance,  even 
with  a  special  name,  such  as  an  overture  or  a  sym- 
phony, was  often  called  a  lesson.  It  was  so  in  the 
last  century.  There  must  be  some  alive  who  remem- 
ber that  elderly  ladies,  when  the  'Freischiitz'  came 
out,  called  the  overture  a  fine  lesson.  This  is  in  our 
own  recollection,  but  we  never  found  confirmation  of 
the  usage  In  a  standard  writer  until  we  came  upon 
the  passage  in  Gilbert  While." 

FasMonable  Impertinence. 

The  New  York  Tribune,  noticing  one  of  Mrs.  Kem- 
ble's  readings,  makes  the  following  remarks  : 

Certain  persons,  who,  no  doubt,  would  fly  about 
like  parclied  peas  if  we  were  to  say  that  they  are 
neither  gentlemen  nor  ladies,  saw  fit,  last  evening,  at 
Mrs.  Kemble's  second  reading,  to  demonstrate  their 
moral  relationship  to  that  vast  assemblage  mentioned 
in  Scripture,  who,  on  a  certain  occasion,  ran  violent- 
ly down  a  sleep  place  to  the  sea  and  were  destroyed. 
In  the  advertisement  of  Mrs.  Kemble's  Readings, 
which  Is  published  in  all  the  daily  papers,  and  in  the 
printed  slip  which  is  handed  by  the  ushers  to  every 
person  on  entering,  there  is  to  l3e  found  a  respectful 
request  that,  in  order  to  avoid  interruption,   the  au- 


dience will  be  seated  before  the  commencement  of 
the  Readings.  It  is  but  justice  to  say  that  the  great 
body  of  the  audience,  alike  consulting  their  own  com- 
fort and  this  request,  were  quietly  seated  in  ample 
time;  but  Mrs.  Kemble  had  entered,  had,  in  her  usu- 
al deliberate  way,  found  the  place  in  her  book,  had 
announced  the  name  of  the  play,  had  taken  her  seat, 
had  read  the  Dramatis  Personss,  and  the  Act  and 
Scene,  when  a  bevy  of  people,  males  and  females, 
conspicuously  caped,  and  muffed,  and  feathered, 
came  sauntering  down  the  alley  as  if  they  had  been 
a  quarter-hour  too  early,  instead  of  just  that  much 
too  late,  and  finding  that  the  entrance  to  their  seats 
(carefully  chosen,  probably  to  secure  greater  eclat  to 
this  performance,  in  the  very  middle  of  the  row) 
was  blocked  up  by  a  half-dozen  punctual  people, 
they  forced  their  way  in,  one  by  one,  nodding,  smil- 
ing, taking  it  easy,  and,  no  doubt,  thinking  that  the 
surrounding  barbarians  were  glad  of  this  opportuni- 
ty to  look  on  majesty.  After  the  women  had  packed 
themselves  in,  and  hustled  their  well-behaved  neigh- 
bors to  their  content,  with  adjusting  their  odious  furs 
and  bonnet-strings,  one  man  of  the  party  continued 
his  walk  up  the  alley,  bowing  to  the  few  people  who 
were  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  his  acquainthnces,  and 
so  Indiscreet  as  to  own  It,  ogling  here,  and  smirking 
there,  all  the  time  as  unconscious  of  the  spectacle  he 
was  making  of  himself  as  If  he  were  "Bottom"  him- 
self. He  then  walked  coolly  across  to  the  wall-alley, 
dropped  leisurely  down  a  dozen  rows,  and  seated 
himself  at  last  as  if,  on  the  whole,  he  had  given  the 
audience  a  treat  they  had  little  looked  for.  All  this 
time,  Mrs.  Kemble,  who  behaved  like  an  angel,  or  a 
lamb,  had  arrested  her  Reading,  and  sat  waiting  pa- 
tiently, albeit  the  angry  spot  did  glow  on  Csesar's 
brow,  now  and  then  making  futile  attempts  to  begin, 
and  as  often  stopped,  until  at  last  these  ill-bred  dis- 
turbers of  a  thousand  people  allowed  her  to  proceed. 
They  were  not.  It  is  true,  the  only  sinners,  but  they 
were  the  vulgarest  and  most  conspicuous.  Mrs. 
Kemble  has  two  ways  at  her  command  by  which 
she  may  save  herself  In  future  from  people  like  these, 
who  think  of  nothing  but  themselves.  One  is,  to  rise 
from  her  seat  and  appeal  to  the  audience  by  leaving 
the  room  until  order  is  assured.  Another  Is,  to  order 
the  doors  peremptorily  locked  inside  against  all  late- 
comers, and  have  their  money  tendered  to  them  in 
the  open  court.  As  people  of  this  stamp  have  but 
one  motive  for  being  late,  namely,  to  show  their  rig, 
they  would  take  good  care  how  they  ran  any  such 
mortal  risk  of  being  deprived  of  the  dear  opportunity. 
We  beg  Mrs.  Kemble  to  try  this  plan,  in  the  interest 
of  the  majority  of  her  audience. 

It  is  not,  perhaps,  proper  to  insist  upon  Mrs.  Kem- 
ble's personal  claims  to  immunity  from  such  treat- 
ment as  she  received  last  night.  It  Is  enough  that 
she  is  a  woman,  it  ought  to  be  enough  that,  being  a 
woman  of  the  finest  breeding  and  gentlest  manners, 
she  takes  it  for  granted  that  she  addresses  an  audi- 
ence of  equals.  Whether  it  ought  to  be  more  or  not 
we  are  unable  to  say,  but  to  us.  It  Is  more,  that,  be- 
side being  a  woman  of  genius,  who  is  herself  associ- 
ated in  the  memory  of  our  generation  with  many  of 
their  happiest  and  most  Intellectual  hours,  she  is 
among  the  last  representatives  of  a  family,  who,  If 
titles  and  honors  went  by  desert,  have  deserved  of 
England  a  noble  name.  But  the  name  of  Kemble  is 
itself  a  coronet,  and  has  been  worn  on  brows  so  pure 
and  lordly,  that  it  would  be  ill  exchanged  for  any 
Bedford  or  Stafford  of  her  peers.  One  word  more 
and  we  dismiss  this  subject.  Mrs.  Kemble  has  al- 
ways herself  been  noted  for  the  extreme  punctilious- 
ness with  which  she  performs  her  public  duties.  Any 
person  that  has  ever  so  little  penetration  can  perceive 
that  these  readings  are  the  result  of  the  most  pains- 
taking and  conscientious  study.  Her  money  is  earn- 
ed by  honest  hard  work.  Then,  she  is  always  punc- 
tual ;  as  punctual  as  the  Queen  of  England  herself. 
She  never  yet  kept  an  audience  waiting  one-half  sec- 
ond. And  lastly,  she  always  reads  her  very  best,  be 
she  ill  or  well,  be  It  storm  or  shine,  be  her  audience 
small  or  great.  We  heard  her  once  read  to  twenty 
people,  on  a  howling  equinoctial  Friday,  in  Stuyve- 
sant  Hall,  as  perfectly  well  as  if  the  room  had  been 
crammed  with  people.  Before  she  began  she  thank- 
ed us  in  her  sweet  way  for  coming  out  In  such  a 
whirlwind,  and  then  read  so  beautifully  that  she 
made  us  know  that  she  meant  her  thanks.  The 
moral  of  all  this  Is  that  the  man  or  woman  who  treats 
Mrs.  Kemble  with  the  disrespect  of  coming  In  late 
ought  to  be  ashamed  of  himself. 

To  this,  of  course,  we  all  say  Amen  !  If  in  place 
of  Mrs.  Kemble  one  were  to  put  Beethoven,  Mozart, 
Handel,  Jenny  Lind,  the  lesson  would  be  equally  ap- 
propriate. Good  behavior  surely  is  not  too  much  to 
expect  of  "Fashion  "  ?  For,  to  vary  the  maxim  of 
Rochefoucault :  Fashion  is  the  homage  which  vuhjarity 
jyays  to  refinement. 
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Vocal,  witli  Piano  Aooompaniment. 

Ah  !  'tis  a  famous  regiment.  S'g.  Guitar.  Hayden.  35 
Little  brown  cot  on  the  hill.  "        "  "        30 

Champagne  Charlie.  •'        "  "        30 

Three  well  known  favorites,  arranged  for  guitar. 
O,  sing  unto  the  Lord.     Quartet.  Andrews.  70 

For  my  soul  thirsteth  for  God.     Song  from  "As 

the  Hart  pants."  35 

A  well  wrought  quartet,  solo,  &c.,  for  public  ser- 
vice, and  a  well  known  song  from  Mendelssohn. 
Zuleika,  No.  I.     (Breeze,  could  I  thy  pinions). 

Song.  Mendelssohn.  25 

Bells  upon  the  wind.     Song.  Bootl.  40 

One  by  the  real  Mendelftsohn,  and  one  by  Mr.   B. 
whose  vocal  compositions  have  a  "flavor"  lite  those 
of  the  great  composer. 
Horticultural  wife.     Song.  A.  Lee.  30 

Comic  and  flowery,  very. 
On  the  dark  blue  sea.     Quartet.        C.  A.  While.  60 

Good  subject  and  pleasing  music. 
Mary  Mahon.     Song.  Salishun/.  30 

Where  thou  art,  love,  is  heaven  to  me.  S'g.  Keller.  30 

Pine  songs  in  popular  style. 
Anight  in  Venice.     (UnaNotte  a  Venizia). 

Duet.  Arditi.  65 

Arditihaswon  a  high  reputation,  and  this  new 
duet  win  be  welcomed  by  those  who  love  sweet  mu- 
sic. 

Instrumental. 

Chlckerlng  Waltz.  Gudera.  1.00 

A  spirited  set  of  waltzes.    A  trifle  difiRcult.    Splen- 
did title. 
Polka  Francaise.  "La  Belle  Helene."  Offenbach.  30 
La  Bejle  Helene.     Galop.  Knight.  30 

La  Belle  Helene.     Quadrille.  Strauss.  40 

Paris  Galop.     "La  Belle  Helene."  Knight.  30 

"La  Belle  Helene"  has  many  bright  little  melodies, 
well  calculated  for  arrangement  as  instrumental  mu- 
sic.   The  above  are  well  selected. 
Grand  Potpourri  from  "La  Belle  Helene.".fi"»(y//it.  75 
Contains  a  number  of  the  bright  melodies  mention- 
ed above,  skillfully  arranged. 
Priests'  March  from  Athalia.  Mendelssohn.  40 

A  grand  and  impressive  march. 
Shepherd's  horn.    CSpring  Messenger's.   No.  3. 

Jungman.  40 
A  very  sweet  "transcription"  of  the  feelings  awak- 
ened by  the  echoing  bugle-tone  of  the  Alpine  shep- 
herds. 
Fast  boys'  Galop.  Kinld.  30 

Whispering  love  Mazurka,  "        30 

Belgravia  Waltz.  "        30 

My  darling  Schottische.  "        30 

Hilda  Waltz.  "         30 

JCznfceZ  perhaps  means,  "a  man   of  many  kinks;" 
but  if  so,  the  kinks  appear  in   the  forma  of  graceful 
turns,  and  all  sorts  of  pretty,  easy  musical  passages. 
The  above  are  excellent  instructive  pieces. 
Air  varie.     Violin  solo.  Piano  acc't.  Rizio.  1.00 

Artistic  and  melodious. 
Queen  of  the  Fairies.-    Fant.  Bril.  E.  Mack.  40 

Tarentelle  brillante.  S.  Smith.  75 

Two  brilliant  pieces.    The  effect  on  you   will  be 
very  good,  if  you  try  them  both  on  the  piano. 
Cascade  Galop.  Hermann,  arr.  by  Knight.  40 

Very  pretty. 
Odd  Fellow's  March.  U.  F.  Wight.  30 

Very  original,  lively  and  pleasing. 


Music  nv  Mail. — Mu.sic  issent  by  mail,  the  expense  being 
two  cents  for  eveiy  four  ounces,  or  fraction  thereof,  (about 
one  cent  for  an  ordinary  piece  of  music).  Persons  at  a 
distance  will  find  the  conveyance  a  saving  of  time  and 
expense  in  obtaining  supplies  Books  can  also  be  sent  at 
double  these  rates. 
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The  Musical  Institutions  of  Berlin. 

(Translated  for  this  Journal  from  a  series  of  artlclefi    in    the 
Leipzig  S/gTiaif,  entitled  "Musik-Adressbuch,") 
(Continued  from  page  202). 

*  C.  The  Cecilia  Society,  &c;. 

Although  of  very  recent  origin  (Oct.  1863), 
the  CfEcllien-verein  has  already  acquired  a  certain 
importance  and  a  respectable  position.  Origi- 
nally a  Catholic  society,  exclusively  devoted  to 
the  Catholic  church  music,  it  had  scarcely  e.xist- 
ed  a  year  before  it  laid  aside  that  tendency,  and 
in  a  short  time  it  grew  to  be  one  of  the  most  con- 
siderable societies  of  Berlin.  It  now  counts  over 
a  hundred  singing  members,  for  the  most  part 
young,  fresh  voices.  Its  ta.'fk  is  equally  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  larger  choral  music,  secular  and 
sacred,  with  orchestra  and  a  capella.  It  arranges 
every  year  several  grand  concerts  in  the  hall  of 
the  Singacademie.  Thus  far  it  has  performed 
Psalms  of  Handel  and  Mendelssohn,  Masses  by 
Lotti,  Caldara,  and  the  C-major  Mass  of  Beetho- 
ven, also  his  music  to  the  "Ruins  of  Athens," 
Mendelssohn's  Lorelei/  finale,  and  Beethoven's 
Ninth  Symphony,  which  last  work  it  proposes  to 
bring  out  every  year.  In  Rudolf  Rsdecke  (for- 
merly a  pupil  of  the  Leipzig  Conservatorium) 
the  Csecilia  has  a  circumspect,  as  well  as  skillful, 
conscientious  Director,  who  will  surely  raise  it  to 
a  yet  more  flourishing  condition.  The  perform- 
ances under  him  have  been  for  the  most  part  ex- 
cellent. 

Ot  numerous  other  societies  of  this  kind,  the 
more  worthy  of  mention  are : 

The  Concert  Society  for  Benevolent 
0b.jects  {Concert-verein  zu  woMlhiiiigen  Zweck- 
en),  now  under  the  direction  of  Alexis  HoUaen- 
der.  Though  rather  limited  in  its  means,  for  the 
Society  is  small,  it  has  acquired  importance  by 
its  praiseworthy  performance  of  works  common- 
ly unknown,  such  as:  Schumann's  '■'■Requiem  fur 
Mignon"  Killer's  "Loreleij,"  Haydn's  "Orfeo," 
and  others.  Every  summer  too  it  gives  a  festi 
val  in  the  open  air. 

Greater  in  compass  is  the  Singing  Society  con- 
nected with  the  New  Academy  of  Music, 
founded  only  a  year  ago,  under  Music  Director 
Krigar.  It  already  counts  100  members,  but 
has  as  yet  given  no  public  concert  as  a  society  ; 
only  some  of  its  members  have  taken  part  in  cho- 
ruses and  songs  in  the  Orchestral  Evenings  of 
Capellmeister  Scholz. 

Other  singing  societies,  of  less  note,  are  those 
of  ScHNOPF,of  DuMACK,  and  of  Jahn, — the  last 
was  founded  in  1845,  but  has  almost  disiippeared 
from  public  notice. 

7.  The  Royal  Domchor  (Cathedral 
Choir),  &c. 

The  Dom-Chnr  was  founded  at  the  instance  of 
the  Art-loving  king  Frederick  William  IV.,  in 
1843.  Until  that  time  the  liturgical  music  in  the 
Dom-Church  had  been  performed  by  a  small 
choir,  composed  of  pupils  of  the  Dom-school  and 
the  good  singers  of  the  military  choruses,  or  Sem- 
inarists, conducted  by  Grell.     Grell  also  under- 


took the  organization  of  the  new  Dom-chor. 
From  the  singing  classes  of  the  cathedral  school 
were  selected  70  or  80  boys  with  the  best  voices, 
part  of  whom  were  appointed  actual  members, 
with  remuneration,  and  the  rest  were  trained 
with  them  as  a  body  in  reserve.  About  30  men, 
12  tenors  and  18  basses,  belonging  to  the  most 
various  callings,  are  joined  with  them ;  along 
with  teachers  in  the  higher  and  the  common 
schools  and  singing  teachers,  we  find  In  the  Dom- 
chor merchants  and  painters,  only  voice  and  vo- 
cal culture  being  taken  into  account  in  the  selec- 
tion. 

The  principal  object  of  the  choir  was,  as  we 
have  said,  the  execution  of  the  music  in  the  Ca- 
thedral service  ;  this  was  composed,  after  the 
Prussian  liturgy,  by  Zelter,  Rungenhagcn,  Grell 
and  others,  and  at  once  rehearsed  ;  besides  also 
some  single  pieces  from  the  old  Italian  masters. 
Originally  it  formed  a  part  of  the  plan  to  bring 
in  instrumental  music  also ;  in  this  connection 
Mendelssohn  conducted  the  first  church  perform- 
ance on  the  6th  August,  1843,  for  the  church  fes- 
tival of  the  one  thousandth  year  of  the  German 
Empire.  But  that  proved  only  occasional ;  the 
Dom-chor  soon  gave  itself  exclusively  to  a  capel- 
la music.  In  1845  Grell  resigned  the  director- 
ship to  Neithardt,  and  he  it  was  who  made  the 
institution  so  world-famoys.  To  him  the  Dom- 
chor  owes  that  bell-pure  intonation,  and  that 
truly  magical  accent,  light  and  shade,  by  which 
it  has  achieved  its  triumphs.  Since  the  year 
1850  the  choir  has  made  occasional  artistic  tours, 
exciting  the  greatest  enthusiasm  in  London, 
Hamburg,  Bremen,  Rostock,  Kiel,  Cologne,   &c. 

After  Nelthardt's  death,  in  1861,  R.  von  Herz- 
berg,  singing  teacher  to  the  Dom-chor  since  1847, 
undertook  the  chief  direction,  and  Kotzolt,  until 
then  solo  bassist,  was  appointed  singing  teacher; 
and  the  institution  still  maintains  its  old  repute, 
though  no  longer  permitted  to  extend  it  abroad. 
The  church  functions  of  the  choir  consist  in  the 
singing  of  a  Psalm  or  a  Motet  before  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Sunday  service  in  the  Dome,  and  the 
execution  of  the  liturgical  choruses  during  the 
same.  The  Sunday  liturgical  evening  devotions 
are  now  performed  by  a  smaller  choir ;  but  the 
whole  choir  takes  part  in  those  which  precede  a 
great  festival,  as  on  Christmas  Eve. 

The  musical  service  in  the  Court  chapel  is 
commonly  sung  by  the  so-called  '-little  chapel 
choir,"  composed  of  twelve  of  the  more  excellent 
singers  from  the  whole  Dom-chor.  In  the  Greek 
service  of  the  Russian  Chapel,  too,  the  choruses 
are  entrusted  to  this  smaller  choir. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  Coronation  ceremonies 
in  Konigsberg,  in  1861,  the  Dom-chor  received  a 
special  uniform,  consisting  of  a  red  cloth  coat, 
black  knee-breeches,  shoes  with  buckles,  and  a 
velvet  cap,  only  worn  on  like  extraordinary  oc- 
casions. 

The  choir  gives  annually  three  subscription 
concerts  and  at  least  two  for  charity.  In  the  for- 
mer only  works  of  deceased  masters  are  perform- 
ed, all  of  course  a  capella,  such   as  :  Palestrina, 


Orlando  Lasso,  Lotti,  Jomelli,  Caldara,  Durante, 
Vittorla,  Leo,  Cordans,  Schiitz,  Hammcrschmldt, 
Frank,  Eccard.  Schrbtcr,  the  Bachs,  Mozart, 
Haydn,  Mendelssohn  and  others.  In  the  chari- 
ty concerts — for  the  benefit  of  the  Gustavus- 
Adolphus  Society,  &c., — the  Director  In  the  mcift 
commendable  manner  respects  the  rights  of  the 
present,  inasmuch  as  works  of  living  artists  only 
are  as  a  general  rule  performed.  Thus  the  last 
of  these  concerts  have  brought  out  psalms,  mo- 
tets and  arias  by  Naumann,  Voigt,  Reissmann, 
and  others. 

The  rehearsfils  of  the  entire  Dom-chor  are  reg- 
ularly held  on  Wednesday  and  Friday  afternoons, 
from  3  to  4  o'clock,  in  summer  in  the  barracks  of 
the  Guard-Cuirassier  regiment,  in  winter  in  the 
hall  of  the  Joachims  thaler  Gymnasium.  Be- 
sides which,  the  boys  have  special  singing  exer- 
cises under  the  second  director,  Kotzolt. — The 
salary  of  the  grown  up  members  of  the  Dom-chor 
varies  from  150  to  300  thalers  each,  according  to 
position ;  the  boys,  besides  a  free  place  in  the 
Dom  school,  receive  as  high  as  120  thalers. 

Some  of  the  members  ol  the  Dom-chor,  as  R. 
Otto,  Sabbath,  Seiffert  and  Geyer,  have  won 
fame  as  oratorio  singers.  Kotzolt.  too,  was  one 
of  the  best  pillars  of  the  Dom-chor  as  a  singer. 

Kotzolt's  Singing  Society  has  been  in  ex- 
istence from  the  year  1849,  and  formerly  brought 
out  large  compositions ;  as  in  1855,  Schumann's 
"Pilgrimage  of  the  Rose  ;"  1859,  Handel's  "Su- 
sanna;" since  the  year  1856  it  has  devoted  itself 
with  extraordinary  success  to  the  most  careful 
rendering  of  part-songs.  It  gives  three  concerts 
every  year,  in  which  secular  songs  of  all  centu- 
ries are  sung.  The  choir,  of  about  80  members, 
is  admirably  trained  ;  most  of  the  singers  came 
out  of  the  singing  Conservatory  of  the  Director, 
which  makes  it  possible  to  reach  a  nearly  perfect 
chorus  tone.  Hence  their  concerts  are  among 
the  best  of  the  whole  season.  Thus  far  they 
have  brought  out,  of  the  older  time.  Madrigals 
and  Songs  of  Dowland,  Morley,  Tallig,  Donati, 
Hassler,  Schein,  Haussmann,  &c.,  and  of  the 
more  recent,  songs  of  Mendelssohn,  Schumann, 
Hauptmann,  Vierling,  Reissmann,  Naumann, 
Wuerst,  Radecke,  &c. 

This  society  also  pays  attention  to  church  mu- 
sic, and  in  several  church  concerts  it  has  given, 
besides  solo  movements,  sacred  choruses  by  Pal- 
estrina, Orlando  Lasso,  Eccard,  Bach,  Mendels- 
sohn, Grell,  Lowe,  Reissmann,  and  others. 

Erk's  Singing  Society  pursues  a  similar 
tendency,  only  in  a  more  limited  way,  bestowing 
its  exclusive  care  upon  the  People's  song.  In 
1848  Erk,  the  royal  music  director  in  the  Berlin 
teachers*  seminary,  had  formed  a  Mdnnergesang- 
verein ;  since  the  year  1853  he  has  carried  on, 
together  with  it,  a  society  for  choruses  of  mixed 
voices ;  and  with  what  care  the  people's  song  is 
cultivated  in  both  unions,  is  abundantly  shown 
by  the  annually  recurring  concerts. 

(To  he  continued). 
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[From  the  Atlantic  Monthly] 

Sculptures  for  the  Boston  Music  Hall. 

Our  distinguished  countrywoman,  Miss  Cliar- 
lotte  Ciishmau,  wlio  lias  so  lona  lived  in  Rome, 
became  interested  some  tiirie  sinire,  in  a  Danisli 
sculptor,  a  fellow-worker  of  Tliorwaldsen,  Will- 
helm  Mathieu  by  name,  who,  though  he  has  cre- 
ated real  works  of  genius,  lives  there,  poor  and 
old,  and  comparatively  unknown.  Several  years 
aijo  he  designed  and  executed  for  the  Grand 
Duchess  Helena,  of  Russia,  busts  of  three  great 
musical  composers.  Miss  Cushman,  captivated 
by  the  beauty  of  the  work,  and  wisliing  to  help 
the  artist  and  to  make  his  merit  k'-own,  and  at 
the  same  time  pay  a  graceful  couipliment  to  her 
native  city,  ordered  casts  of  these  works,,  which 
she  has  .sent  as  a  gift  for  the  adornment  of  the 
Music  Hall,  with  which  she  had  associated  her 
name  by  her  recital  of  the  Ode  written  for  the 
inauguration  of  its  Great  Organ.  The  casts 
have  arrived  uninjured,  and,  before  they  are 
formally  presented  and  displayed,  a  brief  des- 
cription of  the  designs  may  not  be  uninteresting. 

They  are  busts  of  three  great  musical  compo- 
sers, as  we  have  said,  upheld  by  brackets  orna- 
mented with  allegorical  figures  suggesting  the 
distinctive  genius,  style,  and  place  in  musical 
history  of  each.  The  heads  are  modelled  in  he- 
roic or  more  than  life  size.  The  brackets  are 
some  five  feet  long  by  three  feet  wide.  The  fig- 
ures stand  out  in  full  alto  rilievo. 

The  first  bust  is  that  of  Palestrina,  a  very  no- 
ble he,ad,  high,  symmetrical,  and  broad,  with  fea- 
tures regular  and  finely  cut,  giving  the  impres- 
sion of  rare  purity  and  truth  of  character,  fine 
intellectuality,  the  calm  dignity  of  a  soul  well 
centred, — a  beautiful  harmony  of  strength  and 
delicacy.  The  artist  has  been  guided  by  a  por- 
trait painted  from  life,  (as  well  as  by  a  bust 
made  from  the  painting,)  which  he  found  in  the 
Barberini  Gallery  in  Rome.  We  venture  to  say 
that  there  is  not  a  more  simple  and  harmonious 
portrait  bust  in  Boston  than  the  Danish  sculptor 
has  here  produced. 

As  Palestrina  was  the  great  reformer  of  church 
music,  the  master  in  whom  pure  religious  vocal 
music  first  attained  to  perfect  art,  there  stands 
forth  from  the  centre  of  the  bracket  a  figure 
representing  "the  Genius  of  Harmony,"  as  it  is 
called  by  the  artist, — or  say  Saint  Cecilia, — 
holding  an  open  music-book  of  large,  wide  pages, 
between  two  angels,  who  are  placed  a  little  high- 
er in  the  background ;  one  of  them,  with  folded 
hands,  and  lost  in  devotion,  reads  over  her  shoul- 
der from  the  book  ;  the  other,  pointing  to  the 
notes,  appears  to  ask  her  whence  the  music 
came,  and  the  Genius,  whose  eyes  are  upturned, 
indicates  that  it  is  given  by  inspiration  from 
above.  The  three  forms  and  faces  are  instinct 
with  a  divine  beauty  ;  the  central  figure  is  one 
of  unconscious  dignity  and  grace,  and  is  the  lof- 
tiest ideal  of  pure  womanhood.  The  whole 
grouping  of  the  figures, — the  rich  folds  of  the 
drapery  made  so  light  and  flowing  by  harmoni- 
ous arrangement,  with  the  wings  and  halos  of 
the  angels, — is  the  most  free  and  graceful  that 
can  be  imagined.  Above  and  behind  this  group, 
for  the  immediate  support  of  the  shelf  which 
holds  the  bust,  there  is  a  choir  of  little  cherubs, 
with  sweet  faces,  nestling  eagerly  together,  and 
with  little  arms  encircling  each  other's  necks, 
who  are  singing  over  the  shoulders  of  Cecilia, 
and  seem  to  be  trying  the  new  heavenly  music  in 
the  open  book  below.  It  needs  no  ai-gument  to 
show  the  fitness  of  the  allegory  ;  it  speaks  for  it- 
self as  instantly  as  the  poetic  beauty  and  consis- 
tency of  the  execution. 

The  next  bust  is  Mozart's,  type  of  all  that  is 
graceful  and  spontaneous  in  music,  and  of  per- 
petual youth ;  the  purest  type  of  genius,  perhaps, 
that  ever  yet  appeared  in  any  art, — or  in  litera- 
ture, if  we  except  Shakespeare.  Not  that  there 
has  been  no  other  composer  so  great,  but  that 
there  has  been  none  whoso  whole  invention  and 
processes  were  so  purely  those  of  genius.  Learn- 
ed and  laborious  though  he  was,  yet  he  created 
music  as  naturally  as  he  breathed  ;  music  was 
very  atmosphere  and  native  language  with  him. 
The  busts  and  portraits,  which  we  see  of  Mozart 


differ  widely,  almost  irreconcilably.  This  one 
adheres  mainly  to  the  portrait  from  life  by  Tisch- 
bein,  with  aid  from  several  sculptures.  Of  all 
the  husfs  that  we  have  seen,  it  seems  to  us  the 
worthiest  to  pass  for  Mozart.  It  has  the  genial, 
beaming,  youthful  face,  with  nothing  small  or 
weak  in  any  feature — the  full  eyes;  square  eye- 
brows; broad,  large,  thoughtful  forehead;  the 
full,  compact  head  ;  the  long  nose  withal.  Alto- 
gether it  is  very  winning. 

Mozart  was  the  complete  musician  ;  his  genius 
dill  not  wholly  run  in  one  direction  ;  like  the 
other  greatest  modern  masters,  ho  was  master  in 
all  kinds, — in  symphony  as  well  as  in  song.  But 
wherein  he  lives  pre-eminent,  the  best  type  of  a 
kind,  if  we  would  speak  of  only  one,  is  in  the  ly- 
ric or  dramatic  union  of  orchestra  and  human 
voices,  best  shown  in  Ins  operas,  but  shown  also 
in  his  sacred  compositions  ;  for  masses,  requiems, 
oratorios,  in  full  modern  form  with  orchestra,  are 
in  an  important  sense  dramatic,  and  without  the 
drama  they  had  never  been.  Accordingly,  to 
symbolize  at  once  the  most  graceful  minister  that 
Music  ever  had,  as  well  as  his  peculiarly  lyrical 
province,  the  artist  has  given  for  a  central  sup- 
port to  the  bust  the  trunk  of  the  German  oak, 
about  which,  under  its  umbrageous  canopy,  cir- 
cle the  three  Graces,  with  flying  feet  and  flowing 
skirt.s,  linked  hand  in  hand,  sisterly,  in  mutual 
guidance, — though  in  truth  the  middle  one  guides 
the  other  two,  for  cause  which  shall  appear.  In 
these  three  Graces  he  has  represented  the  three 
characters  of  music, — the  joyous,  the  sacred,  and 
the  tragic.  The  foremost  in  the  dance,  with  full 
open  face  and  open  breast,  all  sunshine  and  de- 
light, with  the  right  arm  thrown  up  and  holding 
a  bunch  of  grapes  over  her  head,  is  joyous  in  the 
sweetest  sense  ;  her  other  hand  is  gently  detain- 
ed by  her  religious  sister, — the  unspeakably  love- 
ly one  between  us  and  the  oak,  whose  shoulders 
thrown  back  and  intent  head  in  half  profile, 
slightly  bent  in  serious,  blissful  meditation,  re- 
mind U3  not  a  little  of  Jenny  Lind,  save  that  in 
beauty  it  exceeds  her  as  far  as  she  exceeded  her- 
self when  she  rose  in  song.  Her  left  arm  sus- 
tains, and  seems  to  lead  forward,  her  drooping 
sister  Tragedy,  whose  head,  deeply  bent,  looks 
ofi  and  downward  to  the  left,  and  takes  the  shad- 
ow of  the  picture,  while  the  left  arm  is  gracefully 
thrown  up  to  balance  the  raised  right  arm  of  the 
joyous  one.  At  their  feet,  the  masks  of  Tragedy 
and  Comedy  lean  against  the  tree,  grouping  with 
the  pine-apple  of  a  thyrsus  stick.  The  whole 
group  is  exquisite, — so  rhythmical,  so  fluid,  free, 
exhaustless  in  its  movement,  that  it  becomes 
fugue  and  music  to  the  eyes, — drapery  and  all 
accessories  in  perfect  keeping.  Around  the  top 
of  the  oak  stem  is  carved  the  word  "Requiem," 
— the  last,  unfinished  work  and  aspiration  of  the 
composer, — below  which  a  wreath  of  laurel  rests 
upon  the  oak  leaves. 

The  Mozart  seems  to  us  the  happiest  concep- 
tion of  the  three.  This  one  design  should  be 
enough  to  make  its  author  famous. 

Beethoven  is  the  subject  of  the  third  bust, 
which  also  is  extremely  interesting;  and  yet  to 
many  it  will  prove  the  least  satisfactory  of  the  three. 
Indeed,  Beethoven  is  naturally  far  more  difficult 
to  symbolize  in  art  than  either  of  the  others. 
The  head,  however,  modelled  mainly  from  a  good 
bust  made  in  Vienna,  and  from  a  drawing  on 
stone,  is  doubtless  far  more  true  to  actual  life,  if 
not  a  stronger  head,  than  Crawford's  noble,  but 
only  ideally  true  statue.  Whether  a  better  bust 
of  Beethoven  exists  we  know  not  ;  but  certainly 
none  nearly  so  good  has  found  its  way  before  to 
America,  unless  it  be  in  Story's  little  statuette. 
It  is  not,  perhaps,  so  agreeable  a  face  as  an  ad- 
mirer of  his  music  and  of  so  grand  a  character 
could  wish  ;  and  one  may  well  doubt  whether  his 
best  expression, — the  only  one  at  all  fair  to  the 
real  man  within,  which  may  sometimes  have 
shone  out  through  the  rough  exterior, — has  ever 
been  caught  in  bust  or  portrait. 

But  how  to  symbolize  the  genius  of  Beetho- 
ven ? — one  so  many-sided,  so  profound,  struggling 
with  untoward  fate,  yet  full  of  secret  hope  and 
joy  beyond  the  cloud,  of  glorious  aspiration  for 
the  human  race  ?  one  born  into  the  new, era, 
with  the  hope  of  universal  liberty  and    sanctity 


and  brotherhood  ?  It  is  easy  to  think  of  his 
power,  and  how  he  wields  the  thunderbolts  and 
smites  in  the  climax  of  his  har.monies,  and  how 
Jove-like  and  all-conquering,  cloud-compelling, 
he  is.  The  Germans  sometimes  call  him  the 
"Thunderer,"  and  so  our  arti.st  has  chosen  for 
support  of  the  bust  Jupiter  7'o?jn».s' himself  sitting" 
throned  upon  his  eagle,  which  clutches  the  thun- 
derbolts in  its  talon.":,  and  soars  through  immensi- 
ty. Above  the  god's  shoulders  appear  two  wing- 
ed genii,  holding  up  the  bracket.  This  is  one 
side  of  Beethoven,  no  doubt.  Still  this  counter- 
feit presentmeni  is  not  just;  Beethoven  is  no  hea- 
then, and  it  is  no  hi-iitiimfii!men  which  he  wields. 
Jove  is  the  type  of  just  that  kind  of  niajeiity,  that 
Old  AVorld  niight-makes-right  against  which 
Beethoven's  ivhole  humanity  and  genius  were  a 
protest.  Prometheus,  heaven-storming  Titan, 
were  a  fitter  emblem.  Still,  in  the  best  sense  he 
is,  we  grant,  Olympian.  There  is  a  fine  truth, 
too,  to  the  glorious,  uplifting  sense  his  music  gives 
us,  in  the  idea  of  being  borne  alofl  by  Jove's 
strong  eagle.  The  same  image  has  occurred  to 
us  while  listening  transported  to  one  of  his  sym- 
phonies. 

But  the  sweetness,  the  tenderness,  the  frolic 
fancy,  are  quite  as  characteristic  as  the  strength 
and  kingliness  of  Beethoven  ;  and  our  artist  has 
made  the  thunderer  relax  his  gravity,  and  listen 
with  inclined  smiling  face  to  a  little  urchin  of  a 
Cupid,  seated  on  the  eagle's  wing,  who,  with  up-- 
raised  looks  and  hands,  is  telling  merry  stories  to 
the  god  of  gods, — clearly  in  allusion  to  the  humor- 
ous passages,  the  scherzos,  in  Beethoven's  music. 
The  thought  is  a  happy  one.  Nevertheless,  the 
design  as  a  whole  is  far  from  giving  us  the  whole 
of  Beethoven  ;  as  allegory  it  is  hardly  so  complete 
a  success — how  could  it  be? — as  the  two  others, 
though  not  less  admirable  as  art. 

These  admirable  and  most  suggestive  sculp- 
tures, works  of  art  in  a  high  sense,  will  soon  be 
placed  upon  the  walls  of  the  Music  Hall,  already 
rich  in  artistic  adornment,  to  be  seen  of  all.  Just 
how  and  where  to  place  them  is  not  so  easy  a 
question  to  settle.  The  two  galleries,  running 
round  three  sides  of  the  hall,  leave  no  light,  open 
space  sufficient  except  at  a  great  heiglit,  between 
the  upper  balcony  and  ceiling.  The  stage  end 
is  filled  by  the  organ  and  the  Beethoven  statue. 
On  the  opposite  wall,  far  up,  each  side  of  the 
Apollo  Belvedere,  are  panels  which  would  hold 
them  if  they  were  but  two ;  the  third  might  come 
as  a  pleasant  surprise  upon  one  wandering 
through  the  corriilors.  But  which  two  shall  go 
up  ?  Beethoven  and  Mozart,  historically  and 
every  way,  are  far  more  nearly  related  to  each 
other  than  either  is  to  Palestrina  ;  yet  the  Pal- 
estrina and  Mozart,  as  sculptures,  in  design  an<l 
treatment  balance  each  other  more  perfectly, 
while  the  Beethoven  is  in  quite  another  spirit, 
and,  moreover,  would  behold  his  double  (how  un- 
like !)  across  the  hall  below.  But  there  is  a  re- 
lation, suggested  above,  between  the  three,whicli 
would  seem  to  outweigh  all  others,  and  to  dictate 
that  all  three  should  be  displayed,  if  possible,  to- 
gether in  one  row.  For  they  mark  (whether 
the  artift  thought  of  this  or  not),  os  the  ai'ti^t  has 
treated  them,  the  three  great  stages  in  the  devel- 
opment of  music.  In  Palestrina  we  have  the 
pure  harmony  of  voices  carried  up  to  perfect  art. 
In  Mozart  we  have  the  dramatic  union  of  vocal 
and  instrumental  music.  In  Beethoven  we  have 
the  highest  expression  of  pure  instrumental  mu- 
sic,— music  completely  emancipated  from  words, 
music  self-suflicient,  leaning  upon  no  other  art, 
the  genius  of  the  symphony  par  excellence ;  for 
therein  is  he  greatest,  beyond  all  others,  though 
he  too  has  written  a  Missa  Solemnis  which  is 
sublime,arid  an  opera  with  which  one  other  only 
can  dispute  the  palm. 

Palestrina,  highest  type  of  yocal  harmony, 
complete  in  itself,  without  instruments  ;  Mozart, 
type  of  vocal  and  instrumental  music  blended  in 
dramatic  forms;  Beethoven,  pure  instrumental 
music,  ideal,  soaring  beyond  human  limitations. 
It  is,  perhaps,  only  stating  the  same  relation  in 
another  way  to  speak  of  Palestrina  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  pure  Italian  art  in  music  ;  of  Mozart 
as  the  union  of  the  Italian  and  the  German  ge- 
nius,—he  woos  the  Italian  graces  to  dance  around 
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the    Gorman  oak, — of  Beethoven,  as  pure  Ger- 
man of  the  (Jermans. 

We  trust  our  citizens  will  feel  such  active  pride 
in  the  possession  of  these  fine  works  of  art  as 
shall  lead,  not  only  to  their  beinij  put  some  day 
into  marble,  but  to  the  enlargement  of  the  proup 
by  orderin;/  from  the  same  sculptor  similar  busts 
of  two  or  three  more  <rreat  representative  com- 
posers. The  noble  gift  should  be  a  noble  im- 
pulse to  us  in  the  same  direction. 


Auber's  New  Opera. 

(From  SpiriJion's  Letter  in  the  Evening  Gazettel. 

Paris,  February,  1868. 

When  a  m.in  of  eighty-seven  lives,  he  does  all  that 
may   rensonably  he   expected    of  liim.     It   is   much 
more  than  the  majority  of  men   are   able   to   do.     If 
he  jauntily  carries  this  burden,  which  seems   intoler- 
able to  men  who  wince  under  flie  load    of  Hfiy,  sixty 
or  seventy  Christmnses,  he  deserves  applaiise.     If  in 
this  winter  of  life  he  bring;  forth   flower  and  fruit,  we 
may  with  reason  cry  :  Miracle  I  It  does  seem  incred- 
ible a  man  should  be   able,  at   a  period  of   life  when 
all  of  bis  contemporaries,  after   playing   the    part  of 
father,  grandfather  and  great  grandfather,  have  been 
gathered  to  their   innumerable  generations  of  ances- 
tors, it  does  seem  incrodihic  a  man  under   these  cir- 
cumstances should  be  able  to  bring  forth  a  work  full 
of  animation,  chequered  with   every  variety  of  emo- 
tion, even  those  one   had  supposed  to  lurk  only  in 
youthful  bosoms,  melodious  and  dramatic  enough  to 
keep   attentive   for   hours  an  audience  satiated  with 
pleasures.     This  miracle  Mons.  Auber  has  wrought. 
To  pretend  his  last   opera  moves   in  the  measure 
of  airy  elecance,  possesses  as  much  arc!i,  saucy  petu- 
lance, glitters  with  the  gems  of  brilliant   thought  to 
be  found  in  the  works    he   composed    from    1830    to 
1840,  would    be   an    impertinence.     The   aged   oak, 
sound  as  it  is,  has  s-omc  hoary  moss   on    it.     Never- 
theless the  new  opera  would  be  remarkable  signed  by 
any  composer.     "Le  Premier  Jour  de   Bonheur"  is 
laid  in  India  during  the  war  between  the  English  and 
French,     daston  de  Maillepr€  (Capoul)  is  a  French 
officer  who  has  never  known  what  it  was  to  be  happy, 
for  whenever  good  fortune  befell  him,  it  was  instantly 
followed  by  such  ill  fortune  he  was  left  more  wretch- 
ed than  ever.     For  instance  a  great  estate  was  left  to 
him,  but  the  same  mail  wliich  brings  him  this  intelli- 
gence communicates  likewise  to  him  the  information 
that  a  great  many  suits    have   been   brought  against 
him   by   disappointed    members   of    his    family    to 
recover  some  portion  of  the  estate.  Foremost  among 
tliese  litigious  kindred  is   Bergerac  (Prilleux).     Gas- 
ion   is    promoted    to   tlie   rank  of  colonel ;  his  most 
iniimate  friend,  rf(3-iV<iiV///  (Melcliissedic)    thinks  this 
promotion  does    him    injustice,  quarrels  with   Gaston 
and  forces  a    duel    upon    him.     Hekne  (iNlme.  Marie 
Cabel),  an  Englishwoman  whom  he  met  some  years 
before  at  London  and  fell  at   first  sight  in  love  with 
her,  he  meets  in  India   and    under   an    engagement, 
secured    by    oath,    to    marry    his   cousin,    .S(V    John 
(Sainte  Foy).     You    see  every  gleam  of  happiness 
has  a  very  dark  shadow  accompanying  and  he  is  still 
ignorant  of  one  day  of  unclouded  happiness.     There 
has  been  a  trnce   between    the   English   and   French 
armies   and    it   has    terminated ;  but   Sir  John    and 
Hdene  are  ignorant  hostilities  have  recommenced  and 
have  wandered   into   the   French  lines.     She  is  sent 
back  to  the  English  camp,  escorted    by  Bergerac  and 
de-Maitli/.     Sir  John,  being  a  military  man,  is  placed 
under   arrest.     The  English  camp  is  gay,  the  Gover- 
nor Gmrral  (Bernard)  is   about   to  give  a  ball.      lie 
is   Ilelene's  guanlian.     She   invites  Berqarac  and  dp 
Afailli/  to   the   ball,   and   hearing    another    French 
officer  has  been  made  a  prisoner  during  the  night  she 
sends  him,  too,  an  invitation,  which    she   would  not 
have  done  had  she  heard  his  name.     He  is  de  Maille- 
pre',  whom  she  hates  as  she   looks  upon    him    as  the 
instigator  of  Sir  John's   arrest.     De  Maillepre'  gives 
his  parole  to   make  no   attempt  to  escape  during  the 
ball  and  receives   permission    to  attend  it.     The  ball 
is  at  its  height  when  the  Governor  General  receives  a 
despatch  informing  him  Sir  John  has  been  sentenced 
to   death   as   a   spy  and    is   to  he  shot  the  following 
morning.     To   beguile   the  long  hours  of  imprison- 
ment. Sir  John  has  sketched    a   plan   of  the  French 
fortifications,  which  lends   the  French   to   look  upon 
him   .as    a   spy.     The     Governor    General    instantly 
orders  reprisals,  the  law  of  retaliation  is   the  rule  of 
that   outlaw,  war,   life   must   be   sacrificed   for   life. 
The  Englisli  have  no  officer  in  their  power  but  de 
Maitlcprd  (Bergerac  and  de  Itailhj  are  protected  by  their 
safe-conduct)  ;  orders  are  given   for  his  execution  the 
following  morning.     The  intelligence  quickly  spreads 
through  the  ball-room  and  soon  no  one  is  ignorant  of 
de  ]\Iai/lepri's  fate,  except  the  person  most  concerned 
— himself     He  never  was  happier,  for  every  body 


treats  him  with  the  utmost  kindness  and  tenderness. 
Isn't  he  looked  npou  as  a  dying  man  ?  Bnijenic 
tells  him  he  will  discontinue  his  suit.  De  AtailJi/ 
withdraws  his  challenge  and  apologizes  for  sending 
it.  llelene  sees  clearer  into  her  heart,  it  is  not  hatred 
she  feels  for  de  Maillepri,  'tis  love,  and  she  confesses 
it  to  him.  At  last  he  is  informed  of  his  doom.  "By 
Jove  !  I  knew  tliis  happiness  could  not  last !  I 
never  in  all  my  life  had  one  day  of  happiness !"  As 
it  is  his  last  night  of  earth  he  turns  it  to  good  account, 
he  gambles,  dances  and  sups  gaily.  At  dawn  the 
next  morning  preparations  for  his  execution  are 
made,  when  Sir  John  appears.  He  is  the  hearer  of 
proposals  for  an  exchange  of  prisoners.  If  he  fails 
to  negotiate  the  exchange,  ho  has  given  his  word  of 
honor  he  will  return  to  the  French  camp  and  undergo 
the  sentence  of  execution  delivered  on  him.  Be 
Maillepr^  refuses  to  accept  the  exchange,  for  he 
knows  Sir  John  is  to  marry  llelene,  and  death  is  per- 
ferable  to  seeing  her,  who  loves  him  as  ardently  as 
she  is  beloved,  in  Sir  John's  arms.  Sir  John  loves 
lielene,  but  he  loves  life  more,  for  there  is  more  than 
one  Helene  in  the  world  while  another  life — no  physi- 
cian can  promise  that !  Sir  John  yields  Helene,  and 
de  Maillepre'  consents  to  be  exchanged  and  at  last 
enjoys  "The  First  Day  of  Happiness." 

There  is  in  this  opera  a  part  which  has  so  slight  a 
connection  with  the  plot  I  conid  not  introduce  men- 
tion of  it  into  the  analysis.  Yet  it  has  a  large  share 
in  the  success  of  the  piece.  The  best  music  is  in  this 
part,  and  it  is  sung  by  an  artist  of  beauty,  grace,  at- 
traction and  youth.  Mile.  Roze.  The  Djinn's  song 
in  the  second  act,  which  is  sung  by  Djelma  (Mile. 
Roze)  is  unanimously  considered  the  best  piece  of  the 
opera.  The  other  favorite  pieces  are  de  lilailleprd's 
song  in  the  third  act,  and  a  duet  between  Djelma  and 
Helene  in  the  same  act.  The  general  opinion  seems 
to  be  the  opera  is  very  pretty,  contains  some  hriUant 
gems,  is  superior  to  Mons.  Auber's  recent  works,  but 
is  not  to  be  compared  to  his  more  celebrated  works. 
The  audience  clamored  for  Mons.  Auber.  He  refused 
to  appear.  As  the  throng  dispersed  many  persons 
waited  at  the  door  to  cheer  the  composer.  He  was 
cheered  with  enthusiasm  when  he  appeared,  and  was 
followed  by  the  crowd  until  he  disappeared  in  the 
cafe  Anglais,  where  he  gave  a  supper  to  the  leading 
performers  of  his  opera.  They  quitted  the  tahle  at 
half-past  two  o'clock  in  the  morning !  Gratifying  as 
these  triumphs  were  Mons.  Auber  was  sad.  It  would 
have  been  unnatural  had  his  spirits  not  been  depress- 
ed. The  past  must  have  risen  before  him,  with  its 
swarms  of  beaming,  beautifnl,  fascinating  women 
and  brilliant,  merry  men — all  of  whom  have  been 
many  a  year  under  the  sod,  and  the  transient  nature 
of  everything  loved  and  admired  by  man,  must  have 
struck  his  mind  with  great  force.  The  best  part  of 
men  who  live  to  attain  great  age  is  buried  long  before 
their  death  ;  for  we  live  chiefly  in  our  intimate  asso- 
ciates and  when  they  go  they  carry  away  with  them 
portions  of  ourselves. 


Italian  Opera  in  St.  Petersburg  and  Else- 
where. 

Some  time  ago,  says  the  Neue  Berliner  Musilczei- 
Uing,  wo  offered  in  these  pages  a  few  observations 
upon  the  condition  of  Italian  Opera  generally,  and 
proved  that,  properly  speaking,  it  no  longer  existed, 
that  is  :  that  we  no  more  meet  with  Italian  vocal  art 
such  as  was  everywhere  predominant  and  justly 
charmed  all  hearers  in  the  time  of  Rubini,  Tamburi- 
ni,  Lablache,  Malibran,  Colhrand,  Persiani,  Fodor, 
Ungher,  Bramhilla,  etc.,  than  we  find  anyone  com- 
posing such  operas  an  Donizetti,  Bellini,  and  Merc.a- 
dante  wrote  for  the  above  singers  ;  that  the  country 
where  Italian  music  and  Italian  singers  are  to  ho 
heard  less  frequently  than  any  other  is  Italy  itself, 
because  the  three  or  four  great  voices  which  come 
from  there  are  immediately  secured  for  St.  Peters- 
burg, London,  Paris,  or  Vienna;  that,  moreover,  the 
prices  which  have  now  to  be  paid  for  high  C's  and 
flexible  gullets  are  in  no  proportion  to  the  artistic 
capabilities,  properly  so  called,  of  the  singers,  and 
that,  sooner  or  later,  a  reaction  will  inevitably  take 
place. 

Something  has  now  occurred,  which,  we  may  rea- 
sonably hope,  will,  if  not  at  once,  at  least  gradually, 
effect  a  healthy  change  in  many  things,  and  not  in 
Italian  opera  alone ;  the  Emperor  of  Russia  lias  done 
away  loith  the  Italian  Opera  in  St.  Petersbnrg,  that  is  : 
he  has  withdrawn  the  grant  he  used  to  make  it,  and 
thus  rendered  its  further  existence  impossible. 

The  reasons  which  induced  the  Emperor  to  take  so 
decided  a  step  are  simply  that  the  public  of  St. 
Petersburg,  unlike  the  public  in  other  great  cities, 
would  not  allow  themselves  to  ,be  dazzled  by  great 
names,  and  would  no  longer  pay  a  high  price  to  see 
a  singer,  whose  beautiful  voice  they  heard  ten  years 
ago. — .When    the    Emperor    Nicholas    sent    for  an 


Italian  Opera  company  to  St.  Petcrsbnig,  the  cclebra- 
hiaicil  singers  of  that  period,  tliciugli  no  longer  in  the 
prime  of  tlu'ir  powers,  were  still  great  voi'mI  artists, 
who  sang  beautifully.  Screech-opera  was  not  then 
invented,  and  tlie  singing,  which  now  wearies  Verdi- 
ites,  was  at  that  date  accounted  lieauliful.  The 
artists,  wlio  shrank  perhaps  from  the  cold  climate, 
warmed  up  at  the  idea  of  the  colossal  sums  offered 
them.  They  remained  for  some  years  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, and  then  returned  to  Paris  to  repose  forever 
on  their  laurels  We  recollect  having  heard  at  Ber- 
lin, in  April,  18.')2,  Tauhinardi,  Persiani,  Tamburini, 
and  Rossi  on  theimway  from  St.  Petersburg — the 
performance  being  tHc  last  previous  to  the  final  retire- 
ment of  these  splendid  artists  from  the  stage — and,  at 
the  risk  of  being  accused  of  heresy  as  belonging  to 
those  persons  who  think  the  Past  alone  beautiful,  we 
say  :  It  was  the /as<  real  Italian  opera  we  ever  heard. 

The  successors  of  the  above  artists  in  St.  Peters- 
burg did  not  rank  as  hi^b  in  art,  but  they  were  much 
liiglier — in  their  demands.  The  grant  made  to  the 
Theatre  by  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  was  raised  by  the 
Emperor  Alexander,  and  the  most  celebrated  Italian 
singers  hastened  to  St.  Petersburg.  They  scarcely 
deigned  to  honor  other  cities  with  a  few  perform- 
ances ;  if  they  did  so,  it  was  only  after  the  season  in 
the  capital  of  the  Czaars.  Tamberlick,  Graziani, 
Madame  Barbot,  etc.,  were  simply  transient  meteors 
elsewhere  ;  in  St.  Petersburg   they  were   fixed  stars. 

But  gradually  the  brilliancy  of  these  stars  paled  ; 
the  attendance  of  the  public  decreased  more  and 
more,  and  turned  to — the  German  and  the  French 
Theatre,  particularly  to  the  former.  Vain  were  all 
the  efforts  made  by  Imperial  Chamberlains  and 
Intendents,  as  well  as  by  the  management,  to  entice 
the  rich  aristocratic  families  hack  again  to  their  once 
favorite  theatre  :  "The  commons  became  shorter,  and 
the  faces  longer,"  as  Heine  says.  His  Majesty,  the 
Emperor  Alexander,  who  frequently  attended  the 
Italian  opera  lately,  was  convinced  by  what  he  him- 
self saw  that  its  fall  could  not  be  prevented,*  so, 
taking  a  quick  and  decided  resolution,  be  relieved 
the  Imperial  privy  purse  of  au  immense  and  entirely 
fruitless  expenditure. 

A  French  paper  remarks  very  justly  that  the  deter- 
mination adopted  by  his  Majesty,  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander, cannot  fail  to  he  followed  by  the  most  favor- 
able results  for  Italian  opera  generally.  The  gentle- 
men and  ladies  connected  with  it  will  no  longer 
charge  so  much  for  their  laryngean  efforts,  when  they 
cannot  meet  a"  request  for  an  abatement  of  price  with 
the  threat :  "If  I  do  not  ohtaiu  that  here,  I  will  go  to 
St.  Petersburg ;  there  they  will  give  me  even  more." 
When  the  system  of  enormous  prices  has  been  abo- 
lished, we  may  hope  to  have  something  like  ensemble, 
which  hitherto  was  to  bo  expected  rather  in  the 
second-class  companies,  than  in  the  performance  of 
so-styled  premiers  sujets.  The  lowering,  moreover, 
of  the  diapason  in  the  chink  of  Italian  salaries  will, 
most  decidedly  not  be  quite  without  its  effect  on  the 
temperament  of  that  received  by  others. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  art,  what  has  happened 
at  St.  Petersburg  should  be  joyously  welcomed  ! 

•The  last  representation  of  Oteilo  brought  in  150  roubles. 


[From  the  Commercial  Bulletin]. 

An  Incan(can)tation  Scene. 
AViTCH  IS  Slightly  Altered  from  Macbeth. 

SCENE    FIRST. 

A  Blasted  Dull  Season — Jersey  Lightning  and  Stage 
Thunder. 
[Enter  three  Managers]. 
1st  Man.  How  shall  we  three  get  more  tin  ? 

What's  the  dodge  that's  sure  to  win  ? 
2d  Man.    Some  sensation  must  be  done — 
Something  that  will  have  a  run. 
3(/  Man.  Let's  foul  the  stage  with  women  fair. 
With  all  the  clothes  off  that  we  dars. 
[Managers  vanish.] 

SCENE    SECOND. 

Clear  Stage — Flats  in  the  distance. 
[Enter  three  Managers]. 
ls(  Man.  Where  hast  thou  been,  brother  '! 
2d  Man.  Catching  Fawns. 
3d  Man.  Brother,  where  thou  ? 
ls(  Man.  The  public  all   had  greenbacks   in   their 
hands. 
And  paid,  and  paid,  and  paid. 

Give  me,  quoth  I : 
.Sensations,  man,  for  greenbacks,  they  all 

said. 
■  So  now  a  spectacle  shall  court  the  gale, 
And  shortened   skirts  shall  be  th'attractive 
sail. 
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And  as  the  brokers  do  in  copper-stocks, 
When  cornea  the  rise  that   brings   them  in 
tlie  rocks, 

I'll  sell,  I'll  sell,  I'll  sell. 

2rf  i1/ijn.   I'll  give  thee  a  scene. 

1st  Man.  Thou  art  keen. 

3d  Man.   And  I  another. 

\st  Man.  Good !  I  myself  will  get  np  others  ; 
And  the  very  views  they  show — 
Mountains,  valleys,  ice  and  snow, 
Trees,  and  rock,  and  waterfall. 
Knightly  castle,  palace  hall, 
Disguised  by  scenic  tjfciinter's  brush. 
With  blazing  tinsel  bright  shall  blush. 
And  the  public  it  shall  seek 
To  see  thera  all  eight  times  a  week. 
If  it  wants  the  blaze  and  glare, 
It  shall  have  the  largest  share. 
Look  what  I  have  ! 

2d  Man.   Show  me,  show  me. 

1st  Man.  Here  I  have  a  critic's  ej-e, 

That  no  free  tickets  e're  could  buy. 

3d  Man.    Dry  up,  keep  shy. 

Legitimate  drama's  coming  by. 

[Enter  Legitimate  Drama  and   Genteel   Comedy.] 


L.D. 
G.  C. 


L.D. 

\st  Man. 
2d  Man. 
3d  Man. 

G.  C. 


\sl  Man. 
2d  Man. 
3d  Man. 
1st  Man. 
2d  Man. 
3d  Man. 
1st  Man. 

Comedy. 
L.D. 


So  dull  a  season  I've  not  known. 
What  are  these,  so  seedy  in  their  attire. 
That  look  not  like  stage  managers. 
And  yet  are  on  it  t    Is  business  good. 
Or  are  the  houses  shy  ■? 
You  seem  to  understand  me. 
By  each  at  once  his  knowing  finger  laying 
Beside  his  bulbous  nose. 
Speak,  if  you  can.     What  prospects  ? 
Alas  !  for  thee,  legitimate — quite  weakly. 
Alas  !  for  thee,  legitimate — declining 
Alas !  for  thee,   legitimate — quite  played 

out. 
What !  shall  the  legitimate  have  cause  to 

fear? 
In  the  name  of  common  sense, 
Why  do  you  start  ? 
Is  it  a  new  thing  in  dramatic  art  1 
Speak,  and  I'll  hear — perhaps   will  strike 

thee  after — 
My  business  is  in  making  hits  and  causing 

laughter. 
Bully  I 

Bully  for  you !  ! 
Stick  I ! ! 

Lighter  than  legitimate,  but  weightier. 
Not  so  brilliant,  but  more  sparkling. 
Thou  slialt  want  houses,  but  draw  none. 
Legitimate  and  Comedy  step  out — quick, 

curtain — vanish. 
Whither  will  they  go  ? 
To  some  snug  parlor  in  a  good  hotel, 
There  to  concoct  a  spectacle  of — well, 
A  red-fire  piece  of  gauze  and  glitter  sham, 
A  senseless  show  and  plot  not  worth  a  dram- 
atist's competition — yet  'twill  cram 
The  theatre  nightly  to  repletion. 

SCENE   THIKD. 

A  Pit  {or  a  Pargnette,  just  as  you  like) — lu  the  Centre 
a  Boiling  Cauldron — Flash  of  Calcium  Lights  and 
"Thunders  of  Applause." 

[Enter  three  Managers]. 

\stMan.  Thrice  the  public  failed  to  come 
To  local  dramas  badly  done. 

2d  Man.    Thrice  the  gallery  have  "gone  hack" 
On  Yankee  girl  and  Paddy  Whack. 

3d  Man.   Thrice  Horse  Opera  and  French  Spy 
Have  I  played  to  houses  shy. 

All.  Now,  as  snre  as  "eggs  is  eggs," 

Something's  wanted  new  in  legs. 

ls(  Man.  Round  abont  the  stage  we  go. 
In  the  big  sensation  throw. 
Glare  and  Glitter — that  alone 
Is  sure  to  have  a  healthy  run. 
Paint  and  gold  in  every  spot, 
Boil  thou  first  i'  the  charmed  pot. 
Double,  double,  prices  double. 
Stick  the  public  for  our  trouble. 

2d  Man.  Dancers  lithe  as  any  snake, 

In  the  Cancan  whirl  and  shake  ; 
Painted  faces,  bosoms  bare. 
Well-chalked  shoulders,  eyes  that  stare. 
Naked  limbs  and  well-turned  arms. 
Shortened  skirts  to  show  their  charms — 
Round  the  stage  with  toil  and  trouble 
Let  the  ballet  boil  and  bubble. 

3d  Man.  Silks  and  satins,  velvets,  laces. 
Eyes  that  languish,  showy  faces. 
Pads  and  powder,  tights  and  curls. 
Banners,  music,  crowds  of  girls. 
Nymphs  and  naiads,  elves  and  fays, 


Flocks  of  fools  to  throw  bouquets, 

Trash  and  nonsense  for  a  plot 

Throw  in  the  dramatic  pot. 
Ail.  Double,  double,  prices  double. 

Red-fire  burn  and  cauldron  bubble. 
1st  Man.  Warm  it  up  with  printers'  ink, 

Ask  the  critics  out  to  drink  ; 

Oyster-suppers  and  cigars 

For  lively  puffs  of  dancers'  pas  ; 

Champagne  served  out  liberally. 

Introductions  to  the  ballet; 

A  few  free  tickets  scattered  round 

Will  make  the  charm  up  strong  and  sound. 
2d  Man.   By  my  ears  so  londly  humming. 

Something  good  is  this  way  coming. 
Open  gates. 
Whoever  waits. 

[Enter  Legitimate  Drama.] 

L.  D.       How  now,  ye  cool  and  calculating  crew. 

What  is't  ye  do  ? 
A II.  A  spectacle  for  fame. 

L.  D.      I  conjure  you  by  all  your  past  oflFences, 

Before  you  throw  down  modesty's  defences. 

Answer  me  straight — I'd  know  the   conse- 
quences. 
\st  Man.  Say  if  of  us  to  know  you  seek. 

Or  will  you  have  the  future  speak  ? 
L.  D.        Call  up  the  future — you  can  that  consult — 

Show  me  the  future  and  the  grand  result. 
All.  Show  honest  eyes,  grieve  honest  hearts, 

Speak  of  new  theatric  parts. 

(Storms  of  Hisses — Dead  Head  rises,  with  an  order  in 

hand. ) 
Managers.  He.tr  his  complaint,  but 

Promise  no  free  pass. 
Dead  Head.        Beware!     Beware! 
The  drama's  gone,  alas  ! 
The  cup  of  lust  is  drained  most  to  the  dregs. 
The  public  eye  is  nearly  tired  of  legs, 
Beware,  theatric  gags — dismiss  me,  I  have 

had  enough 
Blue  fire,  French  dancing — all  that  kind  of 
stnflT. 
L.  D.        Whoe'er  thou  art. 

For  thy  advice  so  plain, 
I  volunteer 

A  bottle  of  champagne. 

(Exit  D.  H, ,  amid  a  shower  of  crackers.) 

2d  Man.  Forbid  it,  Jersey  !  Shade  of  all  free  lunches, 
List  to  this  ghost. 
Then  call  for  whiskey-punches 
More  potent  than  the  first). 

( Ghost  of  a  woman  rises  disguised  in  a  dress    reach- 
ing to  her  feet). 
Ghost.      Legitimate  Drama,  list  to  me. 
L.  D.        Had  I  three  ears  I'd  give  them  all  to  thee. 
Ghost.      Then  stand  you  firm  and   mind  your  an- 
cient duties, 
Nor  heed  the   squirm   of  half-clad   ballet- 
beauties  ; 
Your  life   is  sure,   for  in  their   moments 

calmer, 
The  public  taste  will  still  uphold  the  drama. 
Till  Boston  pride  is  hid  beneath  a  pall — 
Till  honest  men  fill  Gotham's  City  Hall— 
Till  great  Chicago  thinks  it  sin  to  boast — 
Till  Cincinnati  saves  her  pigs  to  roast — 
When  San  Francisco  moves  "down   east" 

for  sport. 
And  Portland's  natural  sen-port  is  forgot — 
When   you  can   eat  pea-porridge  with   a 

fork- 
When  G.  F.  Train  shall  rather  think  than 

talk- 
When   all   these  things   so  strange  shall 

come  about. 
Then    may  dramatic  taste,   perhaps,  die 
out. 
Drama.    That  will  never  be  ! 

But  more  I'll  see. 
All.  Seek  to  know  no  more, 

Or  brisk  burlesque  will  be  a  heavy  bore. 
Drama.    Yes,  yes,  another,  yet  another  line — 

I'd  know  the  causes  of  my  own  decline. 
All.  Ring  the  traps  up  from  the  cellar — 

Show  him  what  the  public  swallow. 
{A  show  of  eight  "popular  pieces.") 
Drama.       Thou  art  the  ofl&pring  of  another   nation. 
And  from  the  French  a  very  free    transla- 
tion— 
Another  !  Concert  Hall  aud  Bar  displays 
The  potent  spirit  of  our  local  plays — 
The  third  shows  dreadful   leaps  in   rocky 

dells, 
And  all  the  wrongs  of  Ireland  it  tells — 
A  fourth  appears  who  holds  a  glass, 


To  show  me  what  will  come  to  pass — 
Another  glass  shows  many  women  fair — 
It  is  another  spectacle  to  make  a  pair. 
And  still  they  come,  these  dreadful  sights. 
All  bound  to  run  at  least  a  hundred  nights. 
All.  Aye,  this  is  true,   and   thus   we   show  our 

iiands, 
Anti  play  whatever  public  taste  demands. 
"Everybody  last  scene" — now  the  prompt- 
ers call. 
Ring  down  the  curtain — picture — exit  all. 

[Managers  adjourn  to  Parker  House  or  Oelmonico's, 
and  Drama  and  Comedy  step  across  the  street  to  "see 
a  man.") 


Composing  for  the  Voice. 

(From  '-The  Voice  in  SingiDg,"  by  E.mma  Seileh.) 

Classic  art  sought  as  the  only  aim  in  its  works  to 
represent  pure  beauty.  In  the  compositions  of  the 
old  masters  regard  was  had  only  to  the  sweetness  of 
melody,  and  everything  was  excluded  from  them 
that  did  not  fall  agreeably  upon  the  car.  But  in 
modern  music  what  is  even  unfavorable  to  sensuous 
pleasure  is  accepted,  aud  we  have  accustomed  our- 
selves to  a  more  vicorous  and  powerful  mode  of 
representation,  the  aim  being  to  excite  by  sudden 
contrasts. 

In  so  far  as  music  is  to  I'epresent  the  most  secret 
life  of  the  soul,  and  as  in  art  evcrvthing  natural,  so 
far  as  it  admits  of  being  idealized  and  represented,  is 
allowable,  this  tendency  of  art  in  music  has  its  justi- 
fication. Bnt  here,  as  in  everything  in  which  the 
principles  of  beauty  are  concerned,  the  true  limit 
must  not  be  over-stepped,  The  old  masters  com- 
posed only  in  consonances,  and  Helmholiz  has  shown 
scientifically  that  consonances  alone  have  an  inde- 
pendent right  to  existence.  Dissonances,  according 
to  Helmboltz,  arc  only  permissible  as  transition 
points  for  consonants,  having  no  right  of  their  own 
to  be.  Down  to  Beethoven  we  find  dissonances  cor- 
rectly employed  by  all  the  old  masters.  And  gre.nter 
and  nobler  effects  were  attained  than  are  possible  to 
our  modern  musicians  with  their  accumulation  of 
dissonances  and  sudden  contracts. 

With  The  two  composers  in  whom  our  modern 
classic  epoch  reached  its  zenith,  begins  the  gradual 
decline  of  the  art  of  singing.  Mozart  held  it  neces- 
sary to  his  musical  education  to  study  in  Italy  the 
vocal  compositions  of  the  old  masters,  and  to  make 
himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  qualities  of 
the  singing  voice.  Hence  the  vocal  compositions  of 
Mozart  will  remain  beautiful  and  to  be  held  up  as 
models  for  all  time,  for  they  will  unite  the  sweetest 
and  loveliest  melody  with  an  appreciation  of  senti- 
ment the  noblest  and  most  ideal. 

The  giant  genius  of  Beethoven,  inspired  and  artis- 
tic, found  the  material  developed  to  perfection  by  his 
predecessors,  and  with  overpowering  strength  forced 
it  to  yield  itself  to  his  service.  His  masterworks  of 
composition,  in  the  grandeur  of  their  style,  excel 
everything  that  had  been  produced  before  him.  But 
he  has  treated  the  human  voice  as  a  subordinate 
instrument. 

Because  all  that  Beethoven  produced  was  grand  and 
beautiful,  ho  has  been  blindly  imitated,  and  it  has 
been  wholly  forgotten  that  music  has  in  all  times 
drawn  its  best  nourishment  from  soncr,  and  only  by 
means. of  song  has  it  risen  to  its  high  estate,  and  that 
instruments  can  never  reach  what  is  possible  to  a 
thoroughly  educated  human  voice. 

A  musician,  exclusively  devoted  to  the  piano,  never 
dreams  of  writing  a  concert  piece  for  the  violin,  be- 
cause he  knows  that  he  is  not  sufficiently  acquainted 
with  the  peculiarities  of  that  instrnment ;  but  every 
miisician  imagines  himself  able  to  compose  for  the 
human  voice,  although  its  peculiar  qualities  are  for 
more  numerous  and  far  more  difficult  to  ho  rightly 
dealt  with. 

The  strictly  classical  musicians  of  the  present  reject 
all  Italian  music  as  bad.  The  objection  made  to  it 
is,  that  the  music  is  never  adapted  to  the  words,  hut 
often  expresses  something  wholly  different  and  some- 
times directly  opposite  to  their  meaning,  and  that  it 
never  gives  back  to  us  any  high,  poetic  sentiment, 
but  aims  to  bribe  us  with  ornaments  only,  and  .acci- 
dents. In  regard  to  modern  Italian  music  this 
judgment  may  be  just.  These  superficial  composi- 
tions are  a  product  of  Italian  music  in  its  decline, 
and  can  force  for  themselves  a  certain  popularity 
only  by  their  pleasant  and  easy  melodies.  Even  the 
old  Italian  music  seems  at  first  sight  to  pay  little  or 
no  regard  to  ihe  sense  of  the  words,  especially  when 
the  time,  according  to  the  classic  German  method,  is 
set  too  quick.  Upon  closer  study,  however,  we  soon 
perceive  that,  althouah  the  music  is  treated  as  the 
chief  thing,  the  meaning  of  the  words  is  certainly 
given  when  the  music  is  richly  performed.  Were  it 
not  so,  our  music  could  hardly  ever  have  been  able 
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to  form  and  develop  itself  upon  and  tlirough  these  old 
vocal  compositions. 

As  the  pictures  of  Titian,  Rubens,  and  other  great 
painters  of  that  time,  who  were  masters  of  form  as 
well  as  of  color,  will  always  be  considered  as  works 
of  art  and  models,  so  the  compositions  of  the  old 
Italian  singing  masters  and  of  those  who  went  from 
their  schools  are  to  be  held  up  as  examples  for  vocal 
composition.  In  their  works,  as  in  all  the  works  of 
art  of  that  time,  form  takes  precedence  of  the  spirit, 
that  is,  the  words  and  their  poetic  significance  are 
treated  as  secondary  matters.  But  all  the  peculiar 
properties  of  the  human  voice  find  therein  due  con- 
sideration ;  everything  at  variance  with  them  is 
avoided,  and  every  interval,  every  vowel,  is  so  intro- 
duced that  the  voice  can  flow  out  with  the  greatest 
perfection.  These  ornamented  compositions  can  lie 
sung  more  easily  and  with  less  eflfort  than  a  simple 
aria  of  a  modern  composer. 

The  fine  tact  and  the  correct  feeling  with  which 
in  those  old  vocal  compositiojis  what  nature  directs 
was  observed,  show  that  they  are  the  works  of  singers 
of  the  golden  age  of  the  art  of  singing,  of  artists  who 
with  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  beauties  and  capabili- 
ties of  the  voice  possessed,  and  in  those  days  were 
compelled  to  possess,  the  most  thorough  culture  in 
the  theory  of  music.  When  we  now  sing  the  won- 
derful and  exquisite  compositions  of  Schubert,  Schu- 
mann, Mendelssohn,  &c.,  we  soon  feel  the  impossihility 
of  giving  one  or  another  tone  as  beautifully  as  it 
should  be  given  according  to  the  quality  of  the  voice, 
and  as  we  are  able  to  give  'i  by  itself.  Or  it  is  hard 
for  us  to  strike  this  or  that  tone  with  perfect  purity  or 
with  the  requisite  force,  &c.  These  songs  are  not 
adapted  to  the  voice  as  the  old  Italian  arias  were,  but 
composed  without  accurate  knowledge  of  the  voice, 
and  therefore  cannot  develop  the  voice  in  its  highest 
perfection.  Mendelssohn  often  lays  the  strongest 
expression  in  hi»  soprano  songs  upon  the/sharp,  the 
transition  tone  from  the  falsetto  register  to  the  head 
voice.  For  the  expression  of  the  highest  passion, 
which  requires  strength,  the  head  voice  is  not  adap- 
ted, at  least  not  in  its  transition  tone.  Accordingly, 
it  is  usually  sought  to  sound  this  tone  with  the 
falsetto  register,  to  which  it  is  not  natural,  and  is 
therefore  hard  to  be  sung,  and  also  becomes  sharp 
and  oflfcnsive.  Schubert  again  in  his  songs  common- 
ly so  places  the  words  that  the  favorable  vowels 
seldom  come  upon  the  right  tones.  Schumann  also 
very  often  uses  intervals  which  come  upon  the  bound- 
ary tones  of  the  register,  and  can  hardly  be  struck 
with  purity.  Thus  there  are  very  many  hindrances 
to  a  fine  development  of  the  voice,  oftentimes  in  the 
most  beautiful  compositions  of  our  times,  hindrances, 
which  many  of  our  composers  are  more  or  less 
chargeable  with  putting  in  the  way. 

It  is  evident  from  what  has  been  said  that  it  is  by 
no  means  a  matter  of  indifference  how  the  words  of  a 
song  are  translated  into  another  language.  Com- 
positions easily  sung  naturally  lose  by  translation,  for 
it  is  generally  left  entirely  to  chance  whether  the 
appropriate  vowels  fall  upon  the  right  tones.  A 
teacher  must  take  great  care,  especially  in  beginning 
instruction,  to  give  his  pupils  compositions  adapted 
to  singing.  All  the  exercises  and  solfeggi  should  he 
expressly  arranged  for  that  purpose,  and  also  so  ar- 
ranged that  the  pupil  shall  have  steadily  increasing 
difBculties  to  encounter,  in  order  that  the  vocal 
technique  may  be  fully  illustrated.  Along  with  these 
exercises  and  solfeggio,  arias  should  be  practised, 
particularly  at  the  beginning.  Arias  are  preferable 
to  songs,  because  they  usually  require  more  flexibili- 
ty of  voice,  and  therefore  assist  the  technique.  In 
arias  the  music  is  more  prominent  than  in  ballads, 
and  the  sentiment  more  marked  and  consequently 
more  easily  apprehended.  The  same  words  are  com- 
monly more  often  repeated,  and  must,  of  course,  bo 
sung  differently,  and  thus  the  pupil  is  brought 
acquainted  at  once  with  the  different  external  aids  to 
a  fine  execution. 


nsir  SlJi^oab. 


Berlin. 

The  Cecilia  (Radecke  conductor),  at  its  annual 
concert,  brought  out  Schumann's  Favst  music 
(scenes  of  second  part)  and  the  Ninth  Symphony  of 
Beethoven.  Too  much  for  one  evening,  thinks  the 
correspondent  of  the  A'eiie  Zeilschrifl,  while  he  praises 
the  earnest  intention  and  the  execution.  The  soli  in 
both  works  were  sung  by  Frl.  Strahl,  Frl.  Lorch, 
and  Ilerren  Geyer,  Julius  Krause  and  Sieber.  Friiu- 
lein  Strahl  distinguished  herself  in  the  soprano  solo 
of  the  Ninth  Symphony. 

The  sixth  Phiuiakmonic  Coxceht — Schoh 
conductor — (we  translate  from  the  same  correspon- 


dent, Herr  Alexis  Holliinder)  began  with  a  "Trauer- 
marsch,"  posthumous,  by  Mendelssohn  ;  a  composi- 
tion which  seems  well  enough  suited  for  a  funeral, 
but  too  poor  in  invention,  too  monotonous  for  a  con- 
cert, or  for  a  strictly  musical  appreciation.  Herr 
Stockhausen  sang  a  scena  in  the  character  of  L3-siart 
from  Euyyanthe,  and  two  songs  by  Schubert : 
" Greisengesang"  {%ong  of  the  greybeard)  and  "Ge- 
heimes"  (the  Secret).  He  was  in  better  condition 
than  on  his  former  visit,  and  in  all  the  softer  passa- 
ges gave  great  pleasure  by  the  noble  and  refined 
quality  of  his  voice.  The  Weber  opera  scena  hardly 
bears  transportation  from  the  stage  to  the  concert 
room.  For  the  strong  passages,  both  in  the  highest 
and  the  lowest  tones,  Stockhausen's  organ  is  not 
particularly  well  adapted.  In  the  Schubert  songs.the 
last  especially,  one  could  enjoy  the  singer's  art  com- 
pletely, for  he  expressed  the  feeling  of  the  song  most 
perfectly.  There  was  only  one  thing  to  disturb  :  the 
bad  taste  of  having  these  Schubert  songs  accompan- 
ied by  an  orchestra ;  a  small  one,  to  be  sure,  but 
even  this  has  means  enough  to  make  disturbance. 
It  may  answer  where  the  piano  accompaniment  hints 
at  distinctions  of  timbre,  or  where  certain  instruments 
suggest  themselves  for  characteristic  forms  of  accom- 
paniment, or,  finally,  where  the  matter  and  form  of 
the  composition  are  dramatic.  Orchestrate  "Gretchen 
at  the  Spinning  Wheel, ""At  the  Grave  of  Anselmo," 
if  you  please — but  such  trifling  is  out  of  place  in  the 
little  song  to  which  a  piano  accompaniment  alone 
properly  belongs.  Those  stresses  rendered  back  up- 
on the  horn  on  the  first  quarters  of  each  measure  in 
the  song  "  Ge/iei'mes"  were  positively  unassthetic. — 
In  Herr  Jean  de  Graun,  a  young  pupil  of  Joachim, 
who  played  Mendelssohn's  violin  Concerto  and  Beet- 
hoven's Romanza  in  F,  we  recognized  a  talent  wor- 
thy of  attention.  ...An  Overture  by  Vierling,  to 
Kleist's  " Hermanns-schhcht,"  was  played  under  the 
composer's  direction,  and  made  the  impression  of  an 
earnest  work,  only  somewhat  too  much  set  on  char- 
acteristic expression,  which  prevents  the  free  flow  of 
invention  until  toward  the  close.  The  instrumenta- 
tion is  interesting  in  passages,  but  suffers  on  the 
whole  by  excessive  prominence  of  the  brass.  The 
concert  closed  with  Glinka's  always  stimulating  and 
refreshing  "Kamarins-Kaja." 

The  second  soirfe  of  the  Dom-chor  oflTered  a  six- 
part  chorus,  "Dixit  Joseph,"  by  Orlando  Lasso ;  a 
male  chorus,  "Qui  tollis,"  by  Caldara  ;  a  double  cho- 
rus, "Slisericordins  Domini,"  by  Durante ;  J.  S. 
Bach's  five-part  Motet,  "Jesu  meine  Freude ;"  a  Mo- 
tet by  Haydn,  "Du  bisls,  dem  Rnhm  (jehilhret ;"  a  cho- 
rus by  Ilauptmann,  "Gott  niein  Heil ;"  and  the  sec- 
ond Psalm  of  Mendelssohn.  The  new  things  were 
the  twe  choruses  by  Caldara  and  Ilauptmann.  The 
most  important  gift  of  the  evening  was  the  Bach 
Motet ;  to  hear  it  is  worship,  is  withdrawal  into  one- 
self, a  feeling,  compared  with  which  all  the  before 
named  choruses  sink  to  the  level  of  respectable  an- 
tiquities. And  the  Dom  chor  understands  how  to 
sing  this  Motet  with  all  innocence  and  power,  in  the 
true  spirit  of  the  work.  Frl.  Zinkci^en  sang  the 
"Jerusalem"  Aria  from  St.  Paul  and  an  air  from 
the  Creation. 

Kotzolt's  Singing  Societt,  too,  have  given 
their  second  soiree.  They  sang  a  Madrigal  by  John 
Bennet  (i-'iOg),  a  five-part  choral  song  by  Eccard 
(1608),  a  Miiinelicd  by  the  Minnesinger  Prince  Witz- 
laiT  (1325),  harmonized  by  Stade  ;  a  chorus  song, 
"The  Old  Man,"  by  Haydn  ;  a  five-part  song  by 
Reichcl,  besides  songs  by  Schumann,  Mendelssohn 
and  Haucr ; — all  a  capella,  with  the  greatest  purity 
and  finest  light  and  shade,  as  usual  with  this  society. 
Tlie  concert  Avas  assisted  by  the  court  opera  singer 
Herr  Fricke, — a  rare  guest  in  our  concert  halls, — 
who  sang  two  of  Liiive's  Ballads  and  tlie  "Linden- 
banm"  by  Schubert,  and  by  Herr  Sclnvanzer,  who 
played  Beethoven's  Variations  in  F. 

Our  Quartet  Club,  Ilerren  PeAhna,  Espenhahn, 
Kichter  and  Dr.  Bruns,  opened  their  second  cycle  of 


concerts  for  this  year  with  three  Quartets:  Haydn 
in  G  major,  Mozart  in  D,  and  Beethoven  in  A,  op. 
18.  These  artists  think  not  only  of  virtuoso  smooth- 
ness of  ensemble  and  of  dazzling  effects,  but  rather 
make  it  their  chief  aim  to  present  the  musical  sense 
of  the  works  simply  and  plainly.  And  tliis  aim 
they  fulfil  in  good  sterling  fashion,  both  in  conception 
and  in  execution,  the  purity  of  the  rendering  being 
particularly  fine. 

Fraulein  von  Facius  gave  a  matiniJe  for  the  suffer- 
ers in  East  Prussia,  in  which  she  sang  songs  by  Schu- 
bert (from  the  Winterreise) ,  Beethoven  (two  of  the 
Irish  songs  with  trio  accompaniment),  Rubinstein, 
Lessmanu  and  Gradier.  This  lady  had  already 
shown  her  artistic  tendency  by  singing  the  entire 
cyclus  of  Schubert's  Miller  songs.  Kapellmeister 
Reinecke  played  the  B-flat  Trio  of  Beethoven,  with 
Herren  Helmich  and  Dr.  Bruns,  besides  his  own  Va- 
riations on  a  theme  by  Bach,  and  smaller  pieces  by 
Killer,  Mendelssohn  and  Chopin. 

Here  is  a  list  of  concerts  in  Berlin  during  the  last 
half  of  February  : 

Feb,  \ith.  Second  Quartet  evening  of  De  Ahna  : 
A-minor  Quartet  of  Schumann,  &c. — \6lh.  Church 
Concert  of  the  Mannergesang-Academie,  conducted 
by  Julius  Fuchs,  with  the  Dilettanten-Orrhester- 
vcrein  :  Overture  and  Organ  Passaeaglia  by  Bach  ; 
Bass  solo  with  organ,  Meyerbeer;  air  from  Handel's 
"St.  Cecilia  ;"  Nicolai's  religious  Overture,  &c. — 
nth.  Fourth  Quartet  Soiree  of  Hellmich.— 18th.  Sa- 
cred Concert  of  SchnopPs  Society,  with  the  trombo- 
nist Nabich  from  Leipzig :  selections  from  Glnck, 
Handel,  Bach,  Durante  (Marjnijicat) ,  &c. — I9th. 
Third  Soire'e  of  the  Dom-chor  :  vocal  pieces  by 
Scarlatti,  Lasso,  Caldara,  Song  and  Cho.  Bach,  Ma- 
thai,  &c. — 20th.  Hollacndor's  Society  (for  the  East 
Prussians),  with  Frl.  von  Facius  and  Alma  Holliin- 
der ;  "Elegischer  Gesang,"  by  Beethoven  ;  femp.Ie 
choruses  by  Brahms  and  Bargiel ;  chorus  ballads  by 
Hollander  ;  Schumann's  Quintet,  &c. — 12nd.  Con- 
cert of  the  Bach  Society  (for  East  Prussia):  two  Can- 
tatas by  Bach,  Motet  by  Palestrina,  and  Ave  Maria 
by  Rust. — 2.3rf.  Sacred  Concert  of  Dnmack's  Socie- 
ty, with  Frau  Herrenburg-Tuczek  and  the  Sympho- 
ny Orchestra:  Te  Deuni,  by  Grell ;  Ave  Maria,  by 
Bellermann  ;  POth  Psalm,  by  Dumack  ;  Aria  with 
chorus,  by  J.  Voigt,  &c. — 26th.  Blumner's  eighth 
Monday  Concert:  Schubert's  Octet;  Spohr's  Septet; 
Aria  by  Gluck  ;  Songs  by  Schumann,  &c. — Same 
Ecening.  Hellmich's  5th  Quartet  Evening :  Quartet 
byLeidgebel  (MS.)— 26(/i.  Concert  of  the  Gustavus 
Adolphus  Society,  under  Al.  Dorn,with  the  singers 
Griin,  Lorch,  DeAhna,  Stockhausen,  &c..  Violin 
Sonata  and  free  Fantasia  by  Dorn ;  choruses  and 
songs  by  Schumann,  Schubert,  &c. — 2'th.  Fourth 
Beethoven  Evening  of  theTonkiinstlcrverein. — 28M. 
Quartet  Soirfe  of  Auer,  with  the  brothers  Miiller. — 
29(A.  Eighth  Philharmonic  concert  of  B.  Scholz, 
with  Auer  :  Schumann's  B-flat  Symphony  ;  Entr'- 
acte from  Schubert's  Rosamund,  &c. — March  2.  Con- 
cert of  Brahms  and  Stockhausen  :  Variations  bv 
Brahms;  unprintcd  Symphonic  Etudes  by  Schu- 
mann ;  six  songs  from  Eichendorf's  cyclus,  &c. 


London.    " 

St.  Jamks's  Hall  has  been  musical  all  this  fort- 
night. Herr  Joachim's  return  to  the  Monday  Popu- 
lar Concerts  having  been  recorded  at  the  time,  it 
remains  only  to  add  that,  after  a  professional  visit  to 
the  north,  wliere,  accordins:  to  invariable  custom,  he 
took  good  music  with  him,  he  made  his  second 
appearance  at  the  morning  performance  of  Saturday, 
playing  first  fiddle  in  the  finest  of  Mozart's  string 
quintets  (the  one  in  G  minor)  and  in  the  ever  popu- 
lar septet,  for  string  and  wind  instruments,  of  Beet- 
hoven. The  pianist  at  this  concert  was  Herr  Ernst 
Pauer,  who  aflfordod  another  strikinir  proof  of  his 
versatility  by  a  capital  performance  of  Mendelssohn's 
solo  sonata  in  E  major — an  early  work,  full  of  beau- 
ties and  extremely  difficult  to  execute,  but  happily 
not,  as  was  till  very  recently  believed,  the  only 
sonata  for  pianoforte  which  its  illustrious  author  has 
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left.  The  singer  wns  Mile.  Angele,  who,  among 
other  pieces,  pave  Mr.  Arthur  Sullivan's  "Will  he 
come,"  one  of  the  most  unaffected  and  charming 
songs  of  the  day. 

On  Tuesday  nieht  week  "the  veteran,"  Mr.  Kans- 
ford,  held  his  annual  "English  concert,"  which 
attracted  a  numerous  audience;  and  on  Wednesday 
the  seventh  of  Mr.  John  Boosey's  well-managed  and 
therefore  deservedly  popular  "London  Ballad  Con- 
certs" drew  an  enormous  crowd. 

On  Thursday  Mr.  Henry  Leslie  gave  another  very 
interesting  concert — the  third  of  his  promised  series. 
At  this  the  striking  features  were  a  "Magnificat" 
from  Mozart  VeapercB  de  Dominica ;  the  glorious 
"Sanctus"  from  John  Sebastian  Bach's  elaborate, 
and  in  its  way  unequalled,  Mass  in  B  minor — a  work 
of  entirely  opposite  character,  but,  at  the  same  time 
the  only  mass  that  can  he  Compared  in  grandeur  of 
design  and  elaborate  treatment  with  the  No.  2,  in  D, 
of  Beethoven  ;  and,  laiitly,  the  first  movement  ("Kyrie 
Eleison")  of  Schubert's  Mass  in  E  flat.  Most 
amateurs  would  have  preferred  the  whole  of  Bach's 
mass,  or  the  whole  of  Schubert's,  to  a  series  of  frag- 
ments ;  but  this,  it  may  be  presumed,  was  impracti- 
cable. Enough  that  the  specimens  thus  oflTered  of 
the  sacred  music  of  three  men  of  genius,  who  had 
little  or  nothing  but  genius  in  common,  were  highly 
suggestive.  The  execution  of  Bach's  "Sanctus" 
was  singularly  good,  and  conferred  infinite  credit  on 
Mr.  Leslie  and  tlie  chorus  and  orchestra  under  his 
direction.  By  the  side  of  such  emphatically  devo- 
tional music  M.  Gounod's  Messe  Solermelle  in  G 
("St.  Cecilia  Mass,")  a  piece  of  theatrical  tinsel,  as 
void  of  religious  depth  of  feeling  as  it  is  artificial  and 
pretentious,  seemed  flat  and  spiritless,  notwithstand- 
ing the  merits  of  the  performance,  which  were  above 
the  ordinary.  Of  a  different  calibre  was  the  seleciion 
("Gloria"  and  "Benedictus")  from  the  by  many 
years  earliest,  and,  though  least  am'oitious,  not  by 
any  means  least  beautiful  of  Beethoven's  two  masses. 
Here  again  wo  had  church  music  of  the  purest. 
There  was  some  excellent  solo  singing  at  this  con- 
cert, and  from  among  the  rest  must  be  finglcd  out 
Mr.  J.  G.  Patey's  delivery  of  Porgolcsi's  air,  "O 
God,  have  mercy,"  and  Mile.  Carola's  of  a  spirited 
and  highly  effective  hravura  from  Mr.  Costa's  Eli 
("I  will  extol  Thee.")  Of  the  favorable  impression 
created  by  the  new  Hungarian  lady  in  the  soprano 
music  of  St.  Pa'd,  at  the  last  concert  of  the  Sacred 
Harmonic  Society,  we  have  already  spoken  ;  and  it 
is  enough  to  say  that  her  brilliant  execution  of  Mr. 
Costa's  air  (unanimously  encored)  more  than  con- 
firmed it.  Mr.  Nelson  Varley,  a  new  and  promising 
tenor,  displayed  both  ambition  and  .";elf  reliance  in 
attempting  the  arduous  air  (with  chorus.)  "Sound 
an  alarm,"  from  Judas  Maccabcevs,  which  he  de- 
claimed with  considerable  vigor.  The  concert,  which 
was  limited  to  sacred  music,  ended  nobly  with  Han- 
del's "Hallelujah."  At  the  fourth  concert  Madame 
Arabella  Goddnrd  was  to  play  the  Kreutzer  Sonata 
of  Beethoven  with  Herr  Joncliim,  and  at  the  fifth  wo 
are  promised  the  magnificent  Reformation  Symphony 
of  Mendelssohn. 

On  Friday  week  Professor  Stcrndalo  Bennett's 
sacred  cantata,  l^he  Woman  of  Samaria,  one  of  the 
prominent  features  at  the  Birmingham  music  meeting 
of  1867,  was  introduced  for  the  first  time  in  London, 
under  the  able  direction  of  Mr.  W.  G.  Cusins,  who 
also  conducted  it  at  the  great  Midland  Festival. 
What  was  felt  by  the  Birmingham  audience  of  six 
months  ago  was  as  strongly  felt  by  the  audience  in 
St.  James's  Hall — one  of  the  most  musical  and  criti- 
cal ever  assembled  in  a  London  concert  room.  The. 
Woman  of  Samaria  is  not  merely  worthy  its  com- 
poser, but  is  the  work  of  the  day.  The  Alaij  Queen 
of  the  same  composer  followed,  but  of  this  familiar 
pastoral,  which  every  one  was  charmed  to  hear  again, 
we  have  nothing  new  to  say.  In  strict  justice,  how- 
ever, it  must  be  recorded  that  the  execution  of  Tlie 
May  Queen  was  not  nearly  so  good  as  that  of  T/ie 
Woman  of  Satnaria.  Both  are  announced  for  repeti- 
tion on  Friday  next. 

A  concert  was  given  in  St.  James's  Hall  on  Satur- 
day night,  on  behalf  of  the  sufferers  from  the  famine 
in  Eastern  Prussia.  All  the  artists  who  coijperated, 
vocal  and  instrumental,  were  Germans,  and  among 
them  WHS  Herr  Joachim,  who  played  one  of  J.  S. 
Bach's  violiu  solos  and  the  andante  with  variations 
from  Beethoven's  Kreutzer  Sonata,  the  pianist  being 
Mile.  Agnes  Zimmerman.  Bach's  concerto  for  four 
pianofortes,  performed  by  Miles.  Zimmerman  and 
Kinkel,  MM.  Ganz  and  Benedict,  with  accompani- 
ments of  string  instruments  (directed  by  Herr  Manns, 
of  the  Crystal  Palace,)  and  several  part-songs,  by 
the  Milnner  Gesangverein,  \vero  also  in  the  program- 
me. Mr.  Benedict  was  conductor.  The  concert  was 
entirely  successful ;  and  it  is  believed  that  a  consid- 
erable sum  will  be  handed  over  to  the  fund. 

At  the  last  Monday  Popular  Concert  Herr  Joachim 
led  Mendelssohn's  quartet  in  E  minor  (Op.  44,  No. 


2),  besides  playing  with  Mme.  Schumann  Beetho- 
ven's sonata  in  C  minor,  the  List  of  the  three.  Op. 
30,  dedicated  to  the  Russian  Emperor,  Alexander, 
and,  with  Mme.  Schumann  and  Signor  Piatti,  Schu- 
mann's trio  in  D  minor — one  of  the  works  in  which 
the  peculiar  tendencies  of  that  much  disputed  master 
are  most  vividly  and  characteristically  exhibited. 
Mme.  Schumann  also  played  two  pieces  by  Scarlatti 
and  a  Gavotte  (in  D  minor)  by  Bach,  the  last  of 
which  was  encored. 

The  grandest  performance  of  the  evening,  however, 
was  that  of  Mendelssohn's  noble  quartet  (MM. 
Joachim,  L.  Ries,  H.  Blagrove,  and  Piatti),  the 
scherm  being  tumultuously  encored,  and  played  (if 
possible)  even  better  the  second  time  than  the  first. 
The  singer  was  Mr.  Vernon  Rigby,  who  sang,  "Dalla 
sua  pace,"  and  a  new  Italian  canzonet  ("Nulla  da 
te  bell'  angelo,")  one  of  the  most  refined  and  beauti- 
ful compositions  of  Mr.  Benedict. — Mus.  Wot/d, 
Feb.  29. 

Another  ScncBERT  Symphony.  The  Alhe- 
nojum,  of  March  7,  says  : 

Last  Saturday's  Crystal  Palace  Concert  was  a 
memorable  one.  The  production  of  Schubert's 
'Tragic  Symphony'  was  an  event, — one  which  we 
owe  to  the  energy  of  Mr.  Grove,  who,  having  heard 
of  the  existence  of  a  mass  of  manuscripts  from  the 
hand  of  the  author  of  the  'Erl-konig,'  lying  dormant 
in  tho  coffers  of  Dr.  Schneider,  of  Vienna,  (as  if 
the  Viennese  should  not  have  long  ago  brought  to 
light  treasures  of  such  brilliant  lustre  as  these  Schu- 
bert- manuscripts  prove  to  be  !)  actually  went,  last 
autumn,  to  the  Austrian  capital,  and  returned  (to 
use  the  Scriptural  phrase)  "with  sheaves  in  his 
bosom."  Every  courtesy  and  kindness  was  shown 
him,  we  are  assured. 

The  Symphony  thus  disinterred  by  British  resolu- 
tion proves  well  worth  the  effort.  There  can  be 
little  or  no  doubt  that  it  is  the  most  important  new 
addition  made  to  our  store  of  Symphonies  since  Men- 
delssohn's Scotch  Symphony  was  proiiuced.  In  the 
first  place,  it  is  full  of  fresh,  unborrowed,  melodious 
fancies, — clear  master-touches  of  genius.  The  treat- 
ment is  throughout  of  the  happiest,  some  prolixity  in 
the  lovely  andante  being  allowed  for.  The  orchestral 
treatment  of  the  themes  is  excellent,  gracious  and 
original.  There  is  abundant  contrast  in  the  four 
movements.  The  menuetto  is  the  one  least  to  our 
taste,  its  theme  being  somewhat  rough.  The  finale 
(that  most  difHcuIt  of  all  the  four  movements  of  a 
Symphony,  inasmuch  as  it  comes  the  last,  when  the 
eiir,  to  some  degree  satiated,  demands  quick  and 
forcible  sensations  to  sustain  the  interest),  is  the  best 
movement  of  the  four;  closing  the  work,  with  the 
needful  excitement,  totally  clear  of  extravagance.  A 
more  distinct  impression  made  by  a  clear,  individual, 
noble  work,  is  not  among  our  experiences.  Why  it 
should  have  been  called  a  "Tragic  Symphony"  we 
cannot  understand.  There  is  nothing  in  it  of 
'Medea,'  nothing  of  'Hamlet,'  nothing  of  'Egniont,' 
— as  we  were  reminded  on  hearing  it  after  Beetho- 
ven's immortal  Overture.  But,  as  a  specimen  of 
pure,  real  music,  its  value  was  brought  into  fullest 
relict  by  its  contrast  with  the  performance,  which 
closed  the  concert,  of  the  'Tannhiiuser'  Overture. 
The  sixteen  bars  which  open  the  introduction  of  this 
bombastic  piece  of  nothingness  [I]  include  one  of  tho 
two  melodies  which  Herr  Wagner  has  found  or  con- 
cocted,—that  of  the  'Spinning  Chorus,"  in  'The 
Flying  Dutchman,'  being  the  other.  To  onr  poor 
judgment,  this  overture  is  a  wretched  piece  of  preten- 
sion ;  though,  as  wo  have  been  triumphantly  assured, 
the  fiddlers  wear  out  the  hair  on  their  hows  in  the 
final  crescendo,  which  is  no  crescendo  at  all ;  the  figure 
thereof,  only  half  heard  in  this  dismal  peroration, 
having  been. anticipated  by  Cherubini  in  his  perfect 
Overture  to  'Lodoiska.' 

Munich. — From  a  statement  published  by  the 
Intendant,  of  the  performances  at  tho  two  Theatres 
Royal  last  year,  it  appears  that  120  operas,  1  orato- 
rio, and  9  ballets  were  played.  Meyerbeer's  Afri- 
caine  was  given  for  the  first  time,  and  proved  emi- 
nently successful.  The  revivals  were  Jessonda, 
Spohr;  Tannliduser  and  Lohenqrin,  Richard  Wag- 
ner ;  and  .Tohann  vnn  Paris,  Boieldieu.  The  com- 
poser, whose  works  were  represented  most  frequent- 
ly, was  Meyerbeer,  who  claims  15  evenings;  next 
comes  Lortzing  with  11  ;  then  Mozart  with  9  ;  and 
Bellini  with  6. — GluCk's  Armida  will  be  revived  next 
month. — Herr  Richard  Wagner  has  been  again  stay- 
ing here  a  short  time. 

Milan. — The  Quartet  Association  under  Bazzini's 
direction  have  given  two  concerts,  the  second  of 
which  was  even  more  successful  than  the  first.  The 
programme  of  the  first  included  :  Quintet,  Boccheri- 
ni  ;  Quintet  with  Clarionet,  AVeber;  Serenade  for 
the  Violin,  Haydn  (admirably  played  by  Bazzini)  ; 


and  Quartet  in  C,  op.  59,  Beethoi^en.  The  pro- 
gramme of  tho  second  contained  :  Trio,  Rubinstein  ; 
"Abendlied,"  Schumann  ;  and  Quartet,  Schubert. — 
Don  Carlos  is  in  rehearsal  at  the  Scala,  Sigra.  Maria 
Destin  being  engnged  to  play  the  Princess  Eholi. — 
A  new  opera, //i>«f//o.  by  Ferrara,  has  been  pro- 
duced at  the  Teatro  Re,  but  with  only  moderate  suc- 
cess.— At  the  Teatro  Carcano,  Don  Juan  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  11  Trovatore. 
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BOSTON.   MARCH  28,  1868. 

Music  in  Boston. 
We  must  first  go  back  to  the  Extra  Syiipho- 
NY  Concert,  given  by  the  Harvard  Musical 
Association,  in  compliment  to  their  esteemed 
Conductor,  Carl  Zerrahn.  A  solid  compli- 
ment it  was  in  every  way,  the  Music  Hall  being 
nearly  as  well  filled,  and  with  essentially  the 
same  truly  music-loving  audience,  that  has  ral- 
lied in  such  numbers  and  listened  with  enthusi- 
asm to  all  the  Symphony  Concerts  this  season ; 
the  orchestra,  too,  being  in  full  force  and  entering 
into  it  with  a  hearty  will  to  do  their  best,  and 
the  programme  made  up  of  such  sterling  matter 
as  the  following : 

Trumpet  Overture,  in  C,  op.  101.    No.  30  of  the   Po.'t- 

humou.'i  Work.".  Fir.'it  time  in  Bciton. . .  .Mendelssohn. 
Unfinished  Symphony,  in  B  minor,  (posthumoup). 

Sehubort. 

P.F.  Concerto,  in  E  flat,  op.  73 Beethoven. 

Ernst  Perabo. 
Fifth  Symphony,  in  C  minor Beethoven. 

Mr.  Zerrahn  was  very  warmly  welcomed  as  he 
came  to  the  Conductor's  stand,  and  all  felt  that 
it  would  not  be  his  fault  if  the  posthumous  Over- 
ture did  not  sound  well.  We  think  it  proved 
more  enjoyable  to  many  than  they  had  quite 
dared  to  anticipate.  We  could  perceive  no  rea- 
son why  it  should  be  called  a  "Trumpet  Over- 
ture ;"  the  trumpets  have  no  particularly  promi- 
nent part  to  play  in  it,  except  that  thej'  blow  a 
good  blast  in  the  opening  tutti.  Po.ssibly  the 
trumpet-like  character  of  a  little  phrase  given  to 
softer  instruments  and  frequently  recurring  as  a 
motive  may  have  suggested  the  idea  to  some  pub- 
lisher, but  we  suspect  the  title  never  came  from 
Mendelssohn  himself  It  is  a  singular  Overture 
for  him,  in  parts  quite  characteristic  of  him,  in 
other  parts  not  so  at  all.  Perhaps  it  was  the 
consciou.sness  of  a  certain  want  of  unity  of  char- 
acter that  made  him  unwilling  to  send  it  out  to 
the  world  during  his  lifetime.  In  listening  to 
the  opening  portion  one  would  be  little  apt  to 
think  of  Mendelssohn  ;  the  style  is  formal,  con- 
trapuntal, not  so  very  unlike  Handel ;  the  ideas 
commonplace,  but  strong  and  wholesome,  so  that 
you  are  borne  along  with  life  and  vigor.  In  the 
middle  portions,  on  tho  other  hand,  it  falls  into 
the  well-known  Mendelssohnian  romantic  vein 
f  the  Hebriden  Overture,  the  Scotch  Symphony, 
the  Melusina,  &c.  It  ends  in  the  style  of  the 
beginning,  but  worked  up  to  an  imposing  climax. 
It  was  well  played,  and  is  a  valuable  addition  to 
our  stock  of  concert  Overtures,  although  much 
inferior  in  originality  and  charm  to  its  author's 
more  familiar  overtures,  which  we  feel  to  be 
about  his  very  best  works. 

We  were  thankful  for  the  chance  to  hear  the 
Schubert  fragments  by  the  larger  orchestra. 
Plainly  they  were  listened  to  with  deep  and  general 
interest,  and  doubtless  there  were  some  in  ecstacy 
with  the  two  movements,  ready  to  declare  they 
never  heard  so  wonderful  a  Symphony.  The 
charm,  we  fancy,  was  not  so  much  symphonic,  as 
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in  the  main  sentimental  and  dramatic.  Saddero 
music  we  have  liardly  listened  to ;  much  of  it, 
the  Andante  especially,  sounds  much  in  the  vein 
of  very  tragic  modern  operatic  music  on  the 
stage.  There  are  beautiful  themes,  as  we  have 
said  before  ;  there  are  lovely  passages,  and  pas- 
sages that  for  the  time  are  great,  seeming  to  stir 
the  orchestral  forces  from  their  lowest  depths,  as 
if  about  to  grow  and  swell  into  a  sublime  sym- 
phonic whole,  like  the  great  one  in  C.  But  such 
passages  are  momentary. 

Mr.  Perabo's  appearance  was  a  graceful  free- 
will offering,  and  most  welcome.  The  "Emperor 
Concerto,"  as  the  English  musicians  call  it,  with 
Perabo  to  play  it,  was  certainly  not  the  least  at- 
tractive or  sterling  feature  of  the  concert.  He 
played  it  admirably,  better  even  than  before,  en- 
tirely from  memory,  and  the  effect  was  inspiring. 
He  played  con  amore.  Of  the  Fifth  Symphony, 
which  is  at  least  one  of  the  three  or  four  that  can 
put  in  a  claim  to  be  considered  the  most  perfect 
among  great  Symphonies,  there  is  no  need 
of  saying  more  than  that  it  was  played  with  un- 
common spirit,  making  the  deep  impression  which 
it  never  fails  to  make  here  when  it  is  fairly  ren- 
dered.    Such  a  work  can  never  arow  old. 

Mr.  B.  J.  Lang  had  "the  pleasure"  he  so  cour- 
teously craved  "of  introducing  to  the  musical 
public  of  Boston"  the  Eighth  Book  of  Songs  with- 
out Words  (first  brought  to  light  so  recently)  by 
his  favorite  composer.  He  must  have  had  that 
pleasure  in  a  high  degree,  introducing  them  to 
an  audience  so  select,  so  large,  and  so  much  grat- 
ified as  that  assembled  in  Ghickering  Hall  on  the 
afternoon  of  March  18.  He  played  the  six  little 
pieces,  not  in  the  order  in  which  they  appear  in 
print,  but  with  due  regard  to  succession  of  keys 
and  contrast,  as  in  the  programme  which  her^ 
follows : 

Grand  Sonata,  Op-.  22,(n  B  flat  maj.  for  Piano. BePthoven. 

Allegro  con  brio.  Adagio  con  molto  espressione.  Men- 

uetto.   AUe);rpo. 

Sighth  Book  of  Songs  without  Words Mendelssohn. 

In  the  following  order,  twice. 
No.  1,  in  E  min. — Andante  un  poco  agitato. 

London,  June  1st.  1842. 

No.  6,  in  C  maj — Andante London,  July  5th,  1842. 

Prom  a  manuscript  in  the  possession  of  Mrs.  Weber. 
No.  5,  in  A  mnj. — AUefrro  vivace.  Leipzig,  Dec.  12th,  1845. 
No.  2,  in  D  maj.—  Adagio. 

From  a  manuscript  in  the  possession  of  Mrs.  Klingemann. 
No.  4,  in  0  min. — Un  poco  agitato  ma  andante. 

Feb.  14th,  1841. 

No.  3,  in  C  maj.— Presto Dec.  12th,  1845. 

Sonnta,  op.  58,  in  D  maj.,  for  P.F.  &  'cello. Mendelssohn. 

Allegro  assai  vivace.     Allegretto  scherzando.    Adagio. 

Molto  allegro  e  vivace. 

After  hearing  the  new  Lieder  played  twice  through 
by  Mr.  Lang,  and  very  beautiful  and  clearly,  ho  enter- 
ing into  the  sph'it  of  them,  besides  reading  them  over 
and  over  since  they  have  been  republished  here,  we 
cannot  feel  that  they  are  equal  to  the  best  among 
those  we  knew  before ;  and  yet  they  have  the  real 
Mendelssohn  flavor ;  there  is  no  mistaking  them  as 
his.  They  are  reproductions  of  several  of  the  old 
types,  so  characteristic  of  him,  and  which  never  of 
course  can  appear  so  original  again  as  when  they 
first  took  form  for  us.  They  are  less  ambitious 
efforts  than  many  of  those,  though  none  the  less 
genuine  and  gniceful ;  true  little  tone-poems  certainly 
and  full  of  feeling.  They  are  at  least  much  better 
than  those  of  the  7th  set,  excepting  one.  And  we 
confess  that  they  all  grow  upon  us. 

Naturally  the  two  brightest  took  most  readily  with 
an  audience.  The  one  in  A,  (No.  5)  is  just  such  a 
blithe,  exhilarating  little  "Spring  Song"  as  Felix 
several  times  produced  ;  blue  skies  and  dewy  fresh- 
ness ;  the  harmony  crystal  clear.  The  other,  No.  3, 
a  whirling  Tarantella  movement,  is  also  very  charm- 
inp;.  Most  beautiful  in  point  of  melody  and  depth 
of  feeling  is   to   us  the  Andante  agitato  in  G  minor 


(No!  4),  though  it  is  but  another  variation  of  one  of 
Mendelssohn's  well  known  moods  ;  from  him  no  new 
revelation.  But  it  is  singularly  beautiful,  this  sweet 
sad,  pleading  melody,  clothed  in  loose  flowing  arpeg. 
gio  as  if  accompanied  by  bnt  a  single  voice.  More 
agitato,  and  more  fiery,  with  broad  full-chord  accom- 
paniment, is  the  other  Andante,  in  E  minor  ;  but  less 
interesting.  Here  the  agitato  is  in  the  little  catching, 
syncopated  phrases  of  the  middle  voices,  as  it  were 
second  violins  and  violas,while  the  bass  rocks  steadily 
in  full  chords.-The  Adagio  in  D,  in  four-part  writing, 
is  full  of  sweet,  deep,  calm  religious  feeling, — a  piece 
one  needs  must  fall  in  love  with. — The  Andante,  No. 
6,  in  C,  is  a  regular  four-part  song,  like  some  in  the 
earlier  sets  ;  grave  and  stately,  yet  familiar. 

If  asked  which  are  the  finest  of  the  six  songs,  we 
should  find  it  hard  to  choose  between  three  :  the 
Adagio  in  D,  the  Andante  in  G  minor,  or  the 
"Spring  Song."  But  our  musical  friends  are  already 
studying  and  choosing  for  themselves,  for  with  char- 
acteristic promptness  our  publishers,  Messrs.  Ditson 
&  Co.,  have  already  issued  a  neat  reprint  of  the 
Eighth  Book. 

We  did  not  think  Mr.  Lang  quite  so  happy  in  his 
interpretation  of  *the  Beethoven  Sonata  as  he  is  with 
Mendelssohn ;  bnt  the  Sonata  Duo,  with  Wulf 
Fries,  went  splendidly  and  was  worth  the  whole. 

A  beautiful,  sincere  occasion  was  the  little  concert 
compHmentary  to  Mr.  Wulf  Fries,  so  quietly  or- 
ganized among  his  friends  and  pupils,  given  at 
Chickering's  on  Thursday  afternoon,  March  19.  The 
room  was  filled  with  the  best  company,  and  fragrant 
with  fresh  flowers,  for  the  whole  stage  was  embowered 
with  plants,  exquisitely  arranged  by  fair  hands.  The 
musical  selection  was  equally  choice,  and  of  course 
the  artists  could  not  but  be  inspired. 

1.  Sonata,  in  A  major,  op.  69,  for  Pianoforte  and 
Violoncello Beethoven. 

Messrs.  PERABO  and  FRIES. 

2.  Song,  with  Violoncello  obligate KUchen. 

"Der  Himmel  hat  eine  Thrne  geweint." 
Mr.  KREISSMANN. 

3.  Adagio,  for  Violoncello Mozart. 

Mr.  WULF  FRIES. 

4.  Song  "Wenn  der  Friihling  auf  die  Berge  steigt." 

R.  Franz. 
Mr.  KREISSMANN. 

B.  Quintet,  in  B  flat  major,  op.  87 Mendelssohn. 

MENDELSSOHN  QUINTEl'TE  CLUB. 

That  Sonata,  one  of  the  happiest  of  Beethoven'' 
inspirations,  so  original,  spontaneous,  perfect  in  every 
movement,  whde  singularly  lacking  a  slow  move" 
ment  as  such,  was  admirably  rendered  by  both  artists' 
and  gave  great  delight.  The  tones  of  Mr.  Fries's 
'cello  never  sounded  more  sweet  and  rich  and  mar- 
rowy, and  they  had  fine  chance  (which  they  im" 
proved)  to  tell  their  feeling  in  the  almost  vocal  me' 
lody  of  that  lovely  Adagio  by  Mozart.  Mr.  Kreiss- 
MANN  sang  most  beautifully.  And  the  strong  Mendels- 
sohn Quintet,  so  breezy  and  exciting  in  the  first  and 
last  Allegros,  was  played  with  a  willbythe  Quintette 
Club  in  honor  of  their  tried  old  comrade,  who  has 
been  of  them  from  the  first. 

Our  neighbors  in  Brooklinc  have  a  Choral  Club, 
who  meet  at  one  another's  houses  for  the  practice  of 
of  g()od  music  under  the  good  direction  of  Mil 
KREISSMANN,  On  whosc  residence  among  them  they 
may  be  congratulated.  Read  the  choice  programme 
of  one  of  their  little  social  concerts  : 

Stabat  Mater Pergnlese. 

Quartet  from  Fidelio Beethoven. 

Duet  from  Figaro Mozart. 

Terzet  from  Stabat  Mater Astorga. 

Spring  Song,  Quartet R.  Franz. 

Magnificat Durante. 

Excellent  promise  this.  Quality  before  quantity  : 
should  be  the  motto  for  all  Art  unions.  The  Club  is 
small,  but  if  it  will  keep  on  in  this  way,  it  may  prove 
the  germ  of  a  true  Sing-Academie. 

The  "Grand  Combination  Concert,"  of  Mmo. 
Gazzaniga,  Leopold  de  Meter,  &c.,  in  the  Mu- 
sic Hall,  March  13,  had  its  points  of  interest ;  chief 


of  which  was  the  remarkably  fine  violin  playing  of 
Herr  Listemann.  His  selections  were  of  the  virtu- 
oso order  ; — part  of  a  Paganini  Concerto,  and  Sla- 
vonic airs  as  strung  together  and  bedecked  by  Vieux- 
temps.  His  tone  is  slender,  but  sweet,  pure,  search- 
ing, his  execution  marvellously  perfect,  and  the 
whole  performance  at  once  finely  true  and  full  of 
feeling  and  abandon.  Mme.  Gazzaniga  still  sings 
like  a  woman  of  soul  and  an  artist,  though  her  voice 
has  lost  much  of  its  freshness.  Sig.  Ardavani 
proved  himself  an  uncommonly  good  baritone  singer, 
and  Mr.  Samuel  P.  Wakken  (like  Paine,  a  pupil 
of  Haupt)  an  excellent  organist,  though  he  had  small 
chance  in  such  a  concert.  De  Meyer  was  more 
extravagant  than  ever,  never  more  at  home  appar- 
ently than  in  the  "Grande  Duchesse." 

Concerts  Coming.  Doubtless  the  most  tempt- 
ing to  a  largo  circle  of  choice  musical  spirits 
are  ; 

Mr.  Otto  Dresel's  Piano-forte  "Readings,"  as 
he  calls  them,— by  way  of  intimating  (we  suppose^ 
the  informal,  unpretending  nature  of  the  entertain- 
ment, the  programmes  shaping  themselves  to  mood 
and  circumstance,  leaving  the  artist  free  fi'om  all  the 
fetters  and  the  fret  of  pledges.  And  this  is  an  artist 
who  can  be  safely  trusted  with  that  freedom.  In- 
deed in  this  way  we  are  pretty  sure  to  get  the  best  of 
one  of  the  truest  interpreters  of  true  tone-poets  only. 
We  need  only  say  that  the  "Readings"  begin  next 
Thursday  afternoon,  at  Chickering's,  and  will  be  con- 
tinued on  the  four  following  Thursdays  of  April. 

Next  Tuesday  evening  brings  the  fourth  and  last 
chamber  concert  of  the  Mendelssohn  Qointette 
Club.  The  great  Quartet  in  F,  of  the  Rasumowsky 
set,  by  Beethoven, will  be  the  main  feature ;  and  Mr. 
Peeabo  will  play,  besides  a  solo,  a  Sonata  Duo  of 
Beethoven  with  Wulf  Fries. 

A  Symphony  Concert,  for  the  Cretans,  will  be 
given  by  the  Harvard  Musical  Association  on  Mon- 
day Afternoon,  April  20th, — immediately  after  and 
in  aid  of  the  Ladies'  Fair  for  the  same  humane  ob- 
ject. Among  the  attractions  of  the  programme  will 
be  Beethoven's  Seventh  Symphony,  and  the  E-mi- 
nor  Concerto  of  Chopin,  which  Mr.  Hugo  Leon- 
hard  (to  the  joy  of  all  who  heard  it  before)  has  kind- 
ly offered  to  play  again.  Tickets,  with  reserved 
seats,  at  $1.00,  are  now  ready  at  the  Music 
Hall. 

Mr.  Peck,  of  the  Music  Hall,  for  his  annual  bene- 
fit, has  secured  the  services  of  Mme.  Parepa-Rosa 
and  Carl  Rosa,  and  of  Miss  Adelaide  Phil- 
Lipps,  who  will  help  make  up  an  attractive  first  part 
before  the  "Son  and  Stranger,"  Mendelssohn's  little 
opera,  the  entire  music  of  which  will  be  given  forthe 
first  time  here  with  orchestra  and  good  solo  artists, 
Mr.  Lang  conducting. 

Mr.  GiLMORE,  this  and  to-morrow  evening,  "does 
the  secular  and  the"sacred"by  means  of  a  Grand  Ital- 
ian Opera  Troupe,  beginning  with  Mme.  LaGrange, 
Brignoli,  Mile.  Stella  Bonheur  (happy  stars  !),  &c., 
&c.,  and  tapering  off  with  solo  on  the  cithern.  He 
is  also  grown  so  classical  as  to  announce  an  Italian 
"Symphony," — not  by  Mendelssohn,  but  by — Brig- 
noli !     Perhaps  a  tenor  Symphony. 

An  Evening  for  the  Cretans.  Here  is  the 
programme  of  the  very  successful  entertainment 
given  last  Monday  evening  at  the  Chapel  of  the 
Hollis  Street  Church ;  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe 
was  the  reader  (from  her  own  recent  poems  and 
notes  of  travel),  and  Ernst  Perabo  the  pian- 
ist : 

Reading.     Visit  to  Crete. 

Piano.     Sonata  in  F  Minor,  Op.  142 Schubert. 

Reading,    Italy Kirchner. 

Piano,     a.  ''Albumbliitter,?  major. 

b.  '*  Op.  7,  G  minor. 

c.  Prelude  in  B  flat  major. 
Reading.     Poem:   "To  Venice." 

Piano.     Fifteen  Variations  in  E  flat Beethoven. 
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Brooklyn  Philharmonics.  We  cheerfully 
give  place  to  the  following  correction  : 

"Your  Correspondent  from  Brooklyn  has  twice 
mis-stated  the  number  of  our  Orchestra,  saying  that 
the  programme  was  done  as  well  as  could  be  with 
forty-five  in  the  orchestra.  We  have  had  sixty  in  the 
orchestra  for  several  seasons.  This  season  the  funds 
are  lower  than  usual  (the  musical  barometer  in  these 
parts  being  low  all  around),  and  our  expenses  have 
been  reduced  to  as  low  a  figure  as  possible  ;  still  the 
band  number  as  follows:  9  1st  VioIins,8  2nd, 7  Viole, 
7  'Celli,  7  Contra  Bassi,  2  Flauti,2  Clarinetli,  2  Oboi, 
2  Fajjotti,  4  Corni,  2,  Trombi,  3  Tromboni,  1  Tuba, 
1  Tympani,  1  Cymbals,  Triangles,  etc.     Total  .58. 

The  hills  are  for  never  less  than  fifty-five  mem- 
bers. When  the  subscription  warrants,  the  orches- 
tra will  be  increased  to  eighty,  which  number  in  our 
acoustically  perfect  "Academy"  will  leave  nothing 
to  desire.  The  last  concert  was  a  great  success,  mu- 
sically and  financially,  owing  in  a  great  measure  to 
the  services  of  Miss  Phillips.  I  enclose  a  rehearsal 
programmeof  the  S^th  concert  which  promises  better 
than  well.  The  work  of  keeping  up  this  excellent 
society  and  criterion  of  good  musical  taste  in  our 
midst  devolves  upon  a  few  enthusiasts  in  good  (as 
you  say  in  Boston)  music,  and  if  the  fates  do  not  en- 
tirely go  against  us,  the  Society  will  continue  to 
flourish  ;  but  we  don't  want  your  readers  to  suppose 
that  we  were  obliged  to  fall  from  sixty  in  the  orches- 
tra to  forty-five,  and  I  beg  you  will  print  this  hasty 
note  from  your  old  friend. 

George  Wm.  Warren. 
Chairman  Music  Committee. 

New  York,  March  16.  On  Saturday  we  listen- 
ed to  the  4th  of  Mason  and  Thomas's  classical  Soi- 
rees (at  Irving  Hall).  The  programme  was  an  in- 
teresting one : 

Quartet.  D  minor,   op.   77 R»ff. 

P  F.  Qalntet,  E  Bat,  op.  44 Sphumann. 

Quartet,  B,  op.  18,  No.  6 Beethoven. 

The  RaflT  Quartet  is  excellent,  well  worked  up 
and  including  many  fine  ideas ;  it  is  a  work  of  great 
talent.  The  Adagio  in  G  is  charming,  its  theme  a 
genuine  song  without  words,  and  the  subtle  harmo- 
nies enwreathing  it  masterly  in  their  surprises.  The 
second  movement.  Scherzo,  is  attractive,  with  a  neat 
little  episode  appearing  first  in  D  major  and  after- 
wards in  B  flat  major.  Altogether  the  Quartet  made 
a  most  favorable  impression. 

The  feature  of  the  Soirfe  was,  inevitably,  the 
Quintet.  Strong,  vigorous,  and  full  of  health,  it  is  a 
worthy  example  of  Schumann's  broad  and  noble  ge- 
nius. To  speak  of  the  movements  seriatim  would 
require  too  much  space ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  the 
second  "In  modo  d'una  marcia,  is  the  most  captivat- 
ing. 

The  final  Quartet,  an  old  favorite,  belongs  to  the 
genuine,  fresh,  early  Beethoven  period,  and  there  is 
in  it  but  little  of  the  breadth  and  grandeur  peculiar  to 
the  later  works  of  the  author. 

It  appears  that  Signor  Brignoli  has  written  a  "ro- 
mantic Symphony"  called  "A  Sailor's  Dream,"  and 
that  it  is  soon  to  be  performed  at  the  Academy  of 
Music  under  the  composer's  personal  direction.  Ye 
Gods  !  "here's  richness  !" 

Somebody  in  the  N.  Y.  Weekly  Review  has  been 
feebly  throwing  dirt  at  Mendelssohn,  apropos  of  the 
Italian  Symphony,  performed  at  the  last  Philhar- 
monic concert,  and  calls  him  a  "petite  maitre  de  mu- 
siqiie,"  &c.  Alas,  poor  Mendelssohn  I  fortunately 
he  is'not  alive  to  sink  under  the  weight  of  this  crush- 
ing dictum.  F. 

March  23.  This  has  been  eminently  a  musical 
week.  On  Wednesday  evening,  Ole  Bull's  first  con- 
cert ;  Thursday  evening,  the  "Elijah  ;"  Friday  even- 
in"  and  Saturday  morning  an  Ole  Bull  concert  and 


matincJe;    and  on    Saturday    evening,    Mr.   Theo. 
Thomas's  fifth  Symphony  Soiree. 

A  decade  has  passed  since  the  Norwegian  violinist 
has  played  in  this  city.  The  enthusiastic  greeting 
which  he  received  on  We4,nesday  from  a  very  large 
audience — some  1800  or  2000  people — must  have 
convinced  him  that  our  musical  public  has  held  him 
in  pleasant  and  appreciative  remembrance.  Who 
does  not  remember  what  Longfellow  says  of  him  in 
the  "Wayside  Inn." 

"Erect  the  rapt  musiciaD  stood ; 
And  ever  and  anon  he  hent 
Hit>  head  upon  his  instrument, 
And  seemed  to  li§ten,  'till  he  caught 
Confessions  of  its  secret  thought." 

Of  his  playing,  one  must  say  that  clearness  of  tone 
and  rapidity  of  execution  are  the  leading  character- 
istics. He  was  warmly  applauded  and  of  course  en- 
cored— as  indeed  were  all  the  artists  who  assisted 
him — but  his  selections  were  hardly  calculated  to 
move  one  irresistibly.  The  "Nightingale  Fantasia" 
and  the  "Mother's  Prayer"  ("both  by  himself)  are 
rambling,  disconnected,  and  in  themselves  uninter- 
esting, being  only  redeemed  from  mediocrity  by  the 
wonderful  sentiment  and  expression  which  the  artist 
throws  into  them.  His  best  success  was  an  exceed- 
ingly unique  and  very  beautiful  arrangement  for  vio- 
lin alone  (his  encore  pieces  are  always  unaccompan- 
ied) of  "La  ci  darem ;"  his  firm,  clear,  accurate  man- 
agement of  three  parts  simultaneously  was  a  piece  of 
consummate  skill. 

In  lieu  of  orchestra  the  accompaniments  were  sup- 
plied by  6.  W.  Morgan  (organ),  Edward  Hoffman 
(piano)  and  Toulmin  (harp) ;  the  effect  was  not  a 
thoroughly  good  one.  Sigs.  Severini  and  Pollack, 
with  Mad.  Varian,  contributed  each  two  solos.  The 
latter  acquitted  herself  fairly,  in  spite  of  her  extreme- 
ly futile  attempt  at  a  D  flat  in  Anber's  "Laughing 
Song."  Edwd  Hoffman  displayed  much  facility  of 
finger.  Severini,  who  has  an  excellent  voice,  pro- 
nounced none  of  his  syllables  distinctly.  Sig.  Pol- 
lack seemed  far  too  mournful  to  enjoy  his  solos,  and 
G.  W.  Morgan  hardly  did  himself  justice. 

On  Thursday  evening,  "Elijah"  was  given  by  the 
N.  Y.  Harmonic  Society  with  the  following  leading 
soloists  :  Mme.  Parepa-Rosa,  Simpson,  J.  R.  Thom- 
as and  Mrs.  Kempton.  A  more  discreditable  and 
thoroughly  unsatisfactory  performance  I  have  rarely 
heard  ;  the  chorus  force  was  very  unevenly  balanced, 
the  sopranos  being  weak  and  the  tenors  boisterously 
strong.  I  am  compelled  to  say  that  the  recitatives, 
not  including  those  of  Simpson  and  Mme.  Parepa, 
were  sung  in  an  utterly  hard,  wooden  manner  ;  in- 
deed those  of  Mr.  Thomas  were  often  very  inaccu- 
rate and  untrue  to  score. 

Everything  was  painfully  uncertain  and  discon- 
nected, excepting  always  the  efforts  of  Mme.  Parepa 
and  Simpson.  Had  the  latter  made  some  approach 
to  distinctness  in  his  articulation  he  would  have  done 
admirably.  The  charming  "Angel  Trio"  lost  its 
proper  and  intended  effect  because  the  lowest  voiced 
angel  thought  proper  to'use  a  perpetual  tremolando, 
which  was  simply  and  utterly  absurd. 

As  a  whole  the  Oratorio  left  a  most  favorable  im- 
pression, and  it  is  certainly  an  insult  to  an  intelligent 
audience  to  offer  such  an  incomplete  and  apparently 
unrehearsed  performance. 

At  the  Friday  evening  concert  and  at  the  Satur- 
day matinee,  which  latter  was  attended  (despite  the 
inclemency  of  the  weather)  by  about  1000  people, 
Ole  Bull  strengthened  the  favorable  impression  crea- 
ted at  his  initial  concert.  His  double-note  playing 
was  something  wonderful  and  delightful,  reminding 
me,  in  a  lesser  degree,  of  Joachim. 

A  tremendous  snow-storm  prevented  my  attending 
the  Symphony  Soirfe  on  Saturday  evening,  and  I 
am  therefore  unable  to  give  any  account  of  It.  I  re- 
gret this  the  more  as  it  was  the  last  of  the  series, 
and  the  programme,  which  included  the  Eroica  Sym- 
phony, was  a  good  one.  P. 


^irerral  Sotites. 

DESCRIPTIVE  LIST  OF  THE 
Publinfaed  br  Oliver  Ditaon  ti,  Co, 


Vocal,  with  Piano  Accompaniment. 

Oh,  native  scenes.     Song.  G.  L.  Perring.  50 

A  very  good  concert  pong,  of  medium  difllculty. 
TheRhine.the  beautiful  river.  (Im  Rhein). Franz.  2.5 
Wfl  welcome  one  of  these  songs  as  we  welcome  the 
Bight  of  a  new  precious  jewel. 
Three  to  one.  Bar  two.  Racing  song.        Jferlon.  30 

Good  for  the  "Man  on  Horseback"  to  sing. 
Where  the  grass  grows  green.  Clifton.  30 

A  really  pretty  and  touching  song  of  "old  Ireland." 
Grant  at  the  head  of  the  nation.  Fiske.  30 

A  stirring  campaign  song. 
As  Pat  came  over  the  hill,  or  The  Whistling 

Thief  W.  H.  Lee.  30 

Not  for  Joseph.  30 

The  last  has  a  title  that  in  catching,  and  already 
shows  sign  of  becoming  a  common  expression  in  con. 
Tersation.    The  first  is  one  of  the  best  Irish  songs  re- 
cently published. 
Old  worn  out  slave.     Song  and  Chorus.     White.  35 
Worn  out  slaves  are  things   of  the  past,  but  this 
"White"  man  has  made  an    interesting  song  about 
them,  nevertheless. 
Fond  mem'ries  of  the  past.     Ballad.  Keller.  30 

Sweet  and  pleasing  ballad. 


Instrumental, 


0.  Harrison.  40 


Friendship  Grand  March. 

Very  spirited,  and  not  difficult. 
Cornflower  Waltz.  Kinhel.  30 

First  Impressions  Waltz.  "        30 

Caller  Herring.  liimbault.  20 

Easy  and  useful  for  beginners. 

Fire-fly  Galop.     (White  Fawn)  Jannoita.  30 

He's  a  Pal-o-mine  Waltz.  Lisle.  30 

La  Belle  Helene.    Lancers  Quadrille.       Knight.  .50 
Eclipse  Galop.  Coote.  40 

Doodah  Galop.  Burchardt.  30 

Champagne  Charlie  Schottisch.  Wellman.  30 

Fire  of  youth.  (Jugendfeuer).  Galop.  Herrmann.  40 
Not  for  Joe.     Galop.  Knight.  50 

A  first  claas  list  of  taking  pieces.  A  tittle  more  dif- 
ficult than  the  preceding,  but  still  easy. 

Books. 

Materia  Mdsica.     Materials  for  the  Pianist ; 
A  Class  Book  containing  the  Principles  of  Mu- 
sic applied  to  Pianoforte  Playing,  adapted   for 
Private  Tuition,  but  more  especially  arranged 
for  the  use  of  Schools  for  Young  Ladies,  Nor- 
mal Schools,  and  other  Seminaries  of  Learn- 
ing.    By  J.  C.  Engelbrecht.  75 
The  author  has  a  very  happy  way  of  making  a  dry 
study  interesting.    The  subject  is  treated  in  an  easy, 
conversational  style,  and  frequent  quotations  of  prov- 
erbs, lines  of  poetry,  and  wise  sayings  of  various  wri- 
ters, give  the  whole  a  refined  and  finished  tone,  and 
render  It  easy  to  retain  in  memory  what  Is  recorded. 

Mendblssohn's  Songs  without  Words. 
Book  8.  75 

Recently  discovered,  and  quite  new  to  the  public. 
Admirers  of  these  Songs,  (which  are  said,  more  than 
most  other  things,  to  mirror  the  mind  of  the  great 
composer),  win  be  glad  to  hear  this  new  instalment 
of  his  musical  thoughts. 

Pedal  Studies  for  Organ.  Mayer.  75 

Persons  desirous  of  "tripping  It  on  the  light  fantas- 
tic" pedals,  will  here  find  valuable  aid. 


MosiOBTMin..— Music  Is  sent  by  mail,  the  expense  being 
two  cents  for  eveiy  four  ounces,  or  fraction  thereof,  (about 
one  cent  for  an  ordinary  piece  of  musicj.  Persons  at  a 
distance  will  find  the  conveyance  a  saving  of  time  and 
expense  in  obtaining  supplies  Books  can  also  be  sent  at 
double  these  rates. 
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Ferdinand  Killer's  Tribnte  to  the  Memory 
of  Hauptmann. 

We  translate  from  the  Colniscke  Zeitung  of  Jan.  7,  as  fol- 
lows : 

MoRiTz  Hauptmann,  too,  has  passed  away, 
and  with  him  one  of  those  rare  representatives 
of  the  true  dignity  of  a  high  Art  sphere.  In  his 
seventy-sixth  year,  on  the  3d  of  this  month,  un- 
expectedly, but  frently,  he  departed. 

In  devoting  a  few  lines  here  to  the  excellent 
man,  I  write  them  simply  in  affectionate  remem- 
brance. For  any  clear  and  searching  estimate 
of  bis  achievements  I  am  hardly  competent,  nor 
is  this  the  fitting  moment.  I  may  be  permitted 
to  give  only  a  few  biographical  data,  for  the  in- 
formation of  those  within  whose  horizon  the  de- 
ceased had  not  stood. 

Born  in  Dresden,  in  the  year  1792,  he  was 
originally  destined  by  his  father  for  his  own  pro- 
fession, that  of  architecture,  but  the  love  of  mu- 
sic gained  the  upperhand  in  him.  For  a  short 
time  he  vras  a  pupil  of  Spohr,  who,  after  an  in- 
terval which  Hauptmann  mainly  spent  in  Rus- 
sia, attracted  him  to  Cassel.  There  he  remain- 
ed for  twenty  years  a  member  of  the  Court  Ca- 
pelle,  but  he  earned  so  high  a  name  as  a  compos- 
er and  a  theorist,  that  in  the  year  1842  he  was 
called  to  the  place  of  Cantor  in  the  Thomas- 
Schule  at  Leipzig.  The  Conservatorium,  found- 
ed soon  afterward  by  Mendelssohn,  won  him  as  a 
teacher  in  the  higher  departments  of  musical 
composition,  and  found  in  him  one  of  the  main 
pillars  of  its  fame  and  influence.  In  the  past 
year  it  was  vouchsafed  to  him  to  enjoy  a  festival 
in  honor  of  the  five-and-twentieth  year  of  his  ac- 
tivity in  Leipzig.  His  health  was  already  fail- 
ing and  he  wrote  to  me  on  that  occasion  :  "Such 
jubilees  one  should  anticipate,  and  celebrate 
them  in  his  younger  years ;  later  they  are  a  use- 
less consumption  of  the  vital  energy  !"  We  may 
hope,  in  spite  of  this  expression,  that  the  count 
less  tokens  of  sympathy  and  honor,  which  were 
offered  him  on  that  occasion,  had  more  of  quick- 
ening than  of  weakening  influence  upon  him. 

Since  John  Sebastian  Bach  gave  an  immortal 
consecration  to  the  office  of  Cantor  in  the  Thom- 
as-Schule,  Hauptmann,  take  him  all  in  all,  was 
certainly  the  most  important  of  all  his  successors. 
During  a  century  sterling  composers,  to  be  sure, 
and  honored  men  had  held  that  illustrious  post; 
but  there  is  hardly  to  be  found  among  them  a 
person  of  such  comprehensive  culture,  such  ripe 
intellect,such  pure  taste,such  sharpness  and  clear- 
ness of  judgment.  Not  only  was  Hauptmann, as  a 
matter  of  course,  most  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  masterworks  of  our  art ;  he  was  not  less  at 
home  in  the  creations  of  poetry  and  of  the  plas- 
tic arts.  And  such  deep  studies  had  he  made  in 
the  German  Philosophy,  that  in  his  famous  work: 
"D/e  Natur  der  Harmonik  und  der  Metrik"  he 
could  oppose  the  marriage  thereof  with  the  laws 
of  musical  science.  His  not  over  many,  but  most 
charmingly  complete  instrumental  and  vocal 
compositions  are  known  and  loved  by  the  whole 
musical  world  of  Germany. 


But  now  of  the  personality,  the  character  and 
nature  of  the  man  ! 

The  Thomnsplaiz  (open  place  before  the 
Thomas  School)  does  not  remind  one  of  Athens, 
and  no  Corinthian  columns  adorn  the  entrance 
to  the  whilome  dwelling  of  Sebastian  Bach  ; — 
but  after  one  had  sat  in  Hauptmann's  study 
chamber,  crammed  with  books  and  music,  and 
had  chatted  with  him  for  an  hour,  he  went  away 
with  the  moral  image  of  an  old  Greek  sage  im- 
pressed upon  his  mind.  That  cheerful  serenity, 
that  smiling  earnestness  of  comprehension,  that 
mild  justness  of  judgment,  yet  wanting  by  no 
means  in  Attic  salt  !  And  what  a  friendly  in- 
terest he  took  in  the  work  of  every  one  who 
showed  himself  in  earnest, — encouraging,  in- 
structing, sof\;ening,  subduing  ! 

Pushing  his  own  doings,  without  any  afTceta- 
tion,  into  the  background  ;  saying  about  his  own 
productions  only  what  was  wrung  from  him  as  it 
were  ;  demeaning  himself  with  the  most  modest 
simplicity,  yet  he  could  not  avoid  being  constant- 
ly looked  up  to  as  a  superior.  Often  silent,  but 
never  saying  what  was  insignificant ;  simple, 
plain,  yet  full  of  dignity  ;  quiet,  yet  always  in- 
tellectually active  !  Thinking  of  him,  one  finds 
no  end  of  theme  for  praise. 

Many  of, the  best  of  several  generations  of 
German,  English,  Scandinavian  composers  name 
him  with  pride  as  their  teacher.  More  insignifi- 
cant ones  may  not  always  have  been  fit  subjects 
for  his  depth  and  acuteness.  What  might  not 
such  a  man  hava  done  as  critic  !  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  any  living  person  gives  us  an 
idea  of  it.  For  to  the  knowledge  and  the  com- 
prehension, which  he  was  able  to  express  in  per- 
fect form,  was  added  a  complete  impartlalit)'. 
But  he  was  of  too  peaceful  a  disposition,  and  his 
views  always  reached  out  too  much  to  the  uni- 
versal and  the  whole.  But  in  his  letters  to  his 
friends  he  has  strown  treasures  of  artistic  wis- 
dom. We  hope  this  will  not  all  be  lost  to  the 
large  circle  that  might  be  mentally  enriched  by 
it. 

Might  I  also  speak  of  the  noble  family  life  of 
the  excellent  man,  without  stepping  too  near  to 
his  distinguished,  his  afflicted  wife  ?  A  mistress 
in  singing  and  in  drawing,  she  was  to  him  not 
only  the  most  faithful  companion,  but  at  the  same 
time  the  representative  of  the  two  arts  which  he 
loved  most  of  all. 

Those  who  are  left  behind  to  mourn  him  may 
regard  these  poor  lines  as  a  simple  wreath,  which 
we  from  this  distance  cannot  actually  lay  upon 
the  coffin  of  the  deceased.  For  wreaths  of  fame 
he  never  strove — all  the  more  richly  will  the 
wreaths  of  love  and  reverence  adorn  his  grave. 


Franz  Schnbert's  "Tragische  Sinfonie." 

(From  the  Crystal  Palace  Programmes.] 


Adagio  molto ;  Allegro. 
Andante. 
Menuetto  e  Trio. 
AUepnro . 


This  is  the  fourth  of  the  nine  symphonies  which, 
in  addition  to  a  host  of  other  compositions,  Franz 


Schubert  produced  during  his  too  short  life  of 
thirty-one  years.  Tt  was  composed  in  April, 
1816,  when  he  was  19  years  of  age,  leading  a 
quiet  life  in  Vienna,  the  most  important  events 
of  which  were  such  trifles  as  the  return  of  the 
Emperor  from  a  tour  in  Italy ;  a  file  to  Salieri, 
the  venerable  Court  compo.ser ;  the  production 
of  some  new  work  by  Beethoven  ;  an  unsuccess- 
ful contest  for  the  post  of  music-master  to  the 
normal  school  at  Laybach,  with  a  salary  of  £45  ; 
or,  more  monotonous  than  all,  the  fact  which 
he  notes  in  his  diary,  under  June  IG:  "To-day  for 
the  first  time  I  composed  for  money — a  Cantata 
for  the  birthday  of  Professor  von  Draxler.  Price 
100  florins."  Such  were  the  small  matters  which 
at  that  time  made  up  the  outward  life  of  the 
young  composer,  who  was  destined  to  be  so  great. 
But,  however  quiet  its  outward  course,  the  in- 
ner life  of  so  sensitive  and  poetical  a  nature  as 
Schubert's,  cast  in  such  cruel  circumstances, 
must  have  been  constantly  chequered  and  agita- 
ted. From  his  smallest  song  to  his  largest  sym- 
phony, no  compositioiT  of  his  but  bears  witness  to 
the  fact.  What  led  him  to  affix  (if  indeed,  he 
himself  affixed  it),  the  title  of  Tragic  Symphony 
to  this  composition  is  not  known.  It  is  a  title 
that  might  be  bestowed  on  almost  everything; 
that  he  wrote — for  there  are  few,  even  of  his 
more  cheerful  works,  in  which  a  tone  of  melan- 
choly does  not  pervade  and  underlie  their  gaiety. 
But  beyond  the  title  there  is  nothing  in  the  sym- 
phony to  indicate  that  it  was  inspired  by  any 
specially  tragic  theme,  or  was  the  result  of  any 
severe  private  misfortune.  Possibly  it  is  the  rec- 
ord of  some  passing  love  aflTair,  which  though 
"tragical"  enough  at  the  moment  was  soon  for- 
gotten (as  one  forgets  at  19),  and  may  even  have 
melted  away  as  the  symphony  occupied  his  brain 
and  his  fingers :  or  it  is  some  pang  of  poverty, 
like  that  which  dictated  the  letter  to  his  brother, 
in  which  he  begs  for  wherewithal  to  buy  "a  pen- 
ny loaf  and  a  few  apples,"  and  signs  himself 
"your  loving,  poor,  hopeful,  but  still  poor  broth- 
er, Franz"— a  frame  of  mind  which  would  fly  be- 
fore the  first  few  kreutzers  that  chance  or  kind- 
ness put  in  his  way.  His  application  for  the  mu- 
sic school  at  Laybach  is  dated  April  9,  1816,  so 
that  the  Symphony  may  have  been  composed 
during  the  hopes  and  fears  attending  the  quest 
of  that  post,  which,  unreraunerative  as  it  was, 
would  have  been  a  fortune  to  Franz  Schubert. 

But  "Tragic"  or  not,  the  Symphony  in  C  mi- 
nor is  a  grand  and  beautiful  work,  one  which 
would  do  honor  to  an)»master,  however  matured, 
and  truly  astonishing  as  the  production  of  a  youth 
not  out  of  his  teens.  Traces  there  are  throughout 
of  the  influence  of  both  Mozart  and  Beethoven  ; 
but  such  similarities  are  inevitable  in  the  early 
works  of  a  youth,  and  are  here  amply  redeemed 
by  the  original  strokes  and  features  with  which 
each  movement  abounds.  The  sudden  transi- 
tions, and  the  method  of  repeating  a  whole 
phrase  in  another  key  remote  to  that  in  which 
it  is  first  heard,  so  characteristic  of  Schubert,  are 
both  to  be  found  here ;  and  it  is  interesting  to 
notice  the  first  tokens  of  the  sympathy  shown  to 
the  wind  instruments,  which  are  so  prominent  in 
Schubert's  later  works,  and  to  which  in  the  un- 
finished Symphony  in  B  minor,  the  Rosamunde 
music,  and  the  grand  Symphony  in  C,  he  eon- 
fides  the  interest  and  most  touching  secrets  of 
his  soul,  as  no  one  else  has  done  before  or  after 
him.  The  orchestra,  too,  has  that  peculiarly 
sweet  and  balanced  tone  which  is  so  obvious  in 
the  great  works  just  named,  and  whigh  is  the 
more  wonderful  when  we  consider  how  rarely  he 
can  have  heard  his  music  performed.  The  two 
most  obviously  striking  movements  in  the  Sym- 
phony are  the  andante  and  the  finale.  The  for- 
mer is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and   engaging 
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tilings  ill  all  music ;  a  strain  of  lovely  melody 
enriched  and  set  off  by  every  device  of  art,  and 
yet  true,  sweet,  and  unaffected  to  the  last.  Li 
form  it  is  somewhat  unusual,  consisting  of  two  in- 
dependent melodies,  wliich  are  repeated  alter- 
nately ard  separately,  without  being  worked  to- 
gether. The  returns  from  the  one  melody  to 
the  other  are  truly  e.xquisite.  The  finale  is  very 
busy  and  brilliant  throughout,  with  beautifully 
melodious  subjects  and  charming  treatment  of 
the  wind  instruments.  The  allegro  and  minuet 
are  only  less  interesting  than  the  other  two  ;  the 
minuet  might  have  been  signed  "Beethoven," 
without  in  any  way  derogating  his  fame.  It  is 
astonishing  that  a  work  so  full  of  spirit  and  beau- 
ty should  have  been  allowed  to  remain  in  obliv- 
ion for  so  many  years.  The  first  two  movements 
were  tried  at  a  concert  in  Vienna  in  18£0,  but 
appear  to  have  met  with  no  success,  and  the 
score  remained  in  its  dusty  retirement  in  the 
cupboard  of  Dr.  Schneider,  an  advocate  of  Vien- 
na, side  by  side  with  the  Rosamunde  music  and 
many  other  MS.  treasures,  till  the  autumn  of 
last  year.  That  its  neglect  was  due  to  no  oppo- 
sition on  the  part  of  its  possessor  is  evident  from 
the  kind  readiness  with  which  he  allowed  the 
representatives  of  the  Crystal  Palace  Company 
to  take  a  copy  of  it.  To  Dr.  Schneider  the 
thanks  of  our  audience  are  due,  since  it  is  by  his 
liberality  that  we  are  enabled  to  present  to  their 
notice  a  work  .  which  cannot  fail  to  become  a 
greater  favorite  the  oftener  it  is  heard. — The  au- 
tograph of  the  symphony  ffas  disap|)eared,  the 
score  in  Dr.  Schneider's  possession  being  a  copy 
by  Ferdinand  Schubert  with  the  title,  '^Tragische 
Sinfonie  in  C  minor  von  Franz  Schubert.  Com- 
ponirl  in  Apr  He  1816." 

Franz  Peter  Schubert  was  the  son  of  a  small 
schoolmaster  of  Vienna,  and  was  born  at  a  house 
which  still  bears  the  sign  of  "The  Red  Crab," 
No.  54  of  the  Nussdorfer-Strasse  in  the  Him- 
melpfortgrund  suburb,  on  the  31st  January,  1797. 
The  records  of  his  childhood  are  very  scanty,  but 
thej'  show  that  his  genius  for  music  and  his  gen- 
eral ability  manifested  themselves  very  early.  At 
eleven  years  of  age  he  had  a  lovely  voice  and 
was  put  into  the  Court  Chapel  and  into  a  public 
school  called  the  Convict,  where  he  remained  for 
five  years.  His  first  known  composition  was  a 
four-hand  fantasia  for  pianoforte  (1810),  and  his 
first  song  the  "Lament  of  Hagar"  (1811).  The 
following  are  the  principal  events  of  his  life  : — 

1813.  Symphony  No.  1,  composed  Oct.  28. 

1S14.  Leaves  the  Convict.     First  Mass  in  F  composed. 

1815.  Symphonies  2  and  .3  composed,  Seven  Operas,  and  the 

"Erlkonis." 

1816.  Symphonies  4  and  5,  Mass  in   C,  Stabat  Mater,  and 

opera  of  "Die  BUrgi-chaft." 

1817.  Five  Pianoforte  Sonata-*:. 

1818.  Resides  with  the  Eflterhazy  family   in  Hungary,   and 

has  a  secret  passion  for  the  Countess  Caroline. 
Symphony  No.  6,  Divertissement  k  la  Hongroise, 
Fantasia  in  F  minor. 

1819.  Visits  Salzhurg  and  Linz.     Composes  the  Pianoforte 

Quintet. 
J820.  Composes  for  tlie  stage, "Die  Zwillingre  ;^'  "Die  Zauber- 
hafor;"  "Sacuntala;"  oratorio  ot""Lazarus;"  Fan- 
tasiatOp.  15). 

1821.  Sketches  the  Symphony  in  E  (No.  7). 

1822.  Opera  of  "Alfonso  and  Bstrella  ;'' meets  Weber  and 

Beethoven  ;  composes  B  minor  Symphony  (No.   8) 
and  Mass  in  A  flat. 
1833.  Composes  for  the  stage,  "Rosamunde,'- "Fierrabras," 
and  "Die  hiusllche  Krieg." 

1824.  Octet;  String   Quartets  in  A  flat,  E,  E  flat;  Grand 

Duo  in  C.     Returns  to  Esterhazy's. 

1825.  Pianoforte  Sonatas  in  A  minor  and  C  (duets). 

1826.  The  "Winterreise;"  String  Quartets  in  D  minor  and 

G ;  Rondeau  brilliant  Pianoforte  Trio  in  B  flat. 

1827.  Trio  in  E  flat ;  many  songs. 

1823.  Symphony  No.  9  {in  C)  ;  String  Quintet;  Mass  in  E 

ilat ;  "Miriams  Siegesgesang;"  "Sehwanengesang.'- 
Dies  Nov.  19th. 

His  works  include  :  5  masses  ;  15  operas,  op- 
erettas, &o.  :  9  symphonies  ;  10  quartets,  quin- 
tets, octet  and  trios ;  12  pianoforte  sonatas;  32 
pianoforte  four-hand  sonatas,  marches,  varia- 
tions, &c. ;  36  part  songs  ;  575  songs. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  there  is  no  portrait  of 
Schubert  which  can  be  accepted  as  giving  any 
adequate  idea  of  his  looks.  The  head  which  ap- 
pears at  the  top  of  Diabelli's  edition  of  his  songs 
is  a  caricature.  A  sketch  by  Kupelwieser,  taken 
July  10,  1821,  is  engraved  as  the  frontispiece  to 
his  life  by  Kreissle,  but  it  is  only  necessary  to 
c<)mpare  this  most  wooden  of  wood-cuts  with  the 
photograph  ,of  the  original  sketch — to  be  found 
in  some  of  tlje  parly  editions  of  Kreissle,  and  it- 


self a  poor  thing — to  show  how  inadequate  they 
both  are.  There  remains  the  life-sized  bust  which 
forms  part  of  the  monument  on  Schubert's  tomb 
in  the  Wahringer  Cemetery,  outside  Vienna. 
This  is  said  by  those  who  knew  him  to  be  a  good 
likeness,  and  I  am  therefore  glad  to  inform  my 
readers  that  photographs,  both  of  the  tomb  and 
the  bust  may  be  purchased  in  the  nave  at  the 
entrance  of  the  concert  room.  But  even  this, 
probably  taken  from  a  posthumous  mask,  is  an 
unsatisfactory  representation  of  the  outward  man 
of  our  dear  composer.  His  face  was  evidently 
one  that  was  heavy  in  repose,  but  surely  with 
his  genial  disposition,  and  with  the  brilliant  im- 
agination and  soft  sweet  heart  which  are  present 
in  every  bar  of  his  music,  he  must  have  had  one 
of  the  most  changeable  countenances  ever  pos- 
sessed by  man.  His  eyes  were  usually  dull,  says 
a  contemporary,  but  would  kindle  at  the  least 
allusion  to  music,  or  to  Beethoven,  and  would 
light  up  the  whole  of  hisfeatures.  Faces  like 
these  are  notoriously  hard  to  portray ;  only  the 
best  artists  can  catch  their  shifting,  flying  traits 
of  delicate  expression.  And  such  artists  never 
came  in  the  way  of  Schubert.  Now,  the  greatest 
painters  would  feel  honored  by  having  to  paint 
his  portrait ;  but  when  he  lived  his  worth  was 
not  known,  and  so  the  world  has  lost  forever  the 
living  image  of  his  face.  But,  thank  God,  we 
have  his  works. 

He  was  about  5ft.  6in.  high,  thick-set  and  of 
solid  make,  black  hair,  and  short-sighted,  for 
which  he  wore  glasses. 

The  best  biography  of  Schubert  is  by  Dr. 
Kreissle  von  Hellborn,  Vienna,  1865.  A  trans- 
lation of  this  is  announced  by  Messrs.  Longman 
as  to  appear  early  in  the  spring,  in  one  vol.  8vo., 
under  the  title  of  "The  Life  of  Franz  Schubert. 
Translated  from  the  German  of  Kreissle  von 
Hellborn  by  Arthur  Duke  Coleridge,  M.A.,  late 
Fellow  of  King's  College,  Cambridge." 


(From  the  Journal  of  Speculative  Philosophy). 

The  Seventh  Symphony, 

BY    CHAS.    W.    CHAPMAN. 

It  Is  unnecessary  at  this  late  day  to  enter  into  any 
comparative  e.stimato  of  the  place  which  the  Beetho- 
ven Symphonies  hold  in  classic  musical  literature. 
They  have  long  since  taken  their  stand  at  the  head 
of  orchestral  compositions  as  models  of  human  geni- 
us and  skill  ,  and  time  only  increases  the  admiration 
— the  feelings  akin  to  worship — which  they  inspire. 

The  Seventh,  Op.  92,  thought  by  many  to  be  the 
greatest  of  the  series,  consists  of  fonr  grand  move- 
ments, besides  a  shorter  introductory  movement, 
viz.  : 

I.  Poco  soslenuto ;  Vivace. 
II.  Alteffretto. 

III.  Presto,  including  the  menoassai. 

IV.  Allegro  con  brio. 

These  parts,  though  quite  distinct  in  outline  and 
separate  from  ench  other,  yet  have  an  inner  relative 
proportion  and  sequence.  They  form  together  a 
complete  unity  and  constitute  a  Tone-poem,  a  Joy- 
song  of  unsurpassed  magnificence.  The  opening 
"poco  sostenuto,"  in  two-fo\d  measure,  stretches  out 
like  a  newly  awakened  athlete,  beginning  preparation 
at  once  for  the  day's  contest.  Bright  hints  of  good 
news,  full  of  promise,  excite  the  hopes  and  anticipate 
the  certain  success.  A  beautiful  (ijzure*  only  par- 
tially worked  out,  shadows  forth  the  great  things 
coming.'and,  gathering  force,  leads  gradually  to  a  cll- 
ma.t  of  expectation,  and  conducts  the  hearer  directly 
to  the  most  inspiriting  Vivace,  a  6-8  movement 
abounding  in  vigor  and  love  of  play.  The  motive 
or  subject,  although  so  free  and  spontaneous,  is 
treated  throughout  with  the  thoroughness  and 
strength  of  Beethoven.  It  is  fidl  of  the  activity  of 
youth,  the  freedom  and  freshness  of  morning.  The 
unshaped  gladness  of  the  Prelude  h.as  here  become 
fully  determined.  Before  the  end  of  the  part.t  and 
after  the  Coda  has  begun,  appears  in  the  violas,  vio- 
loncellos and  double  basses,  a  new  phrasing  of  the 
subject,  an  epitome  of  the  first  motive;  it  denotes 
an  ecstatic  summing  up  of  the  deepest  delight ;  it  is 
ten  times  repeated  with  increasing  emphasis,  and 
rolls  up  like  the  ground  swell  of  a  conquering  storm 
gone  by  ;  it  is  an  extraordinary  effect,  and  in  the 
last  part  of  the  workf  occurs  a  reminiscence  of   it  in 

*  23d  measure ;  oboes. 

t  50  measures  before  the  close,  the  Coda  including  60  meas- 
ures. 

t  Allegro  con  brio,  77  measure.?  from  the  end.  Note. — There 
is  a  subtle  analogy  in  the  phenomena  of  material  forces  which 


a  broader  setting.  The  theme  is  developed  to  a  cnl- 
minatinK  point  of  astonishing  force  ;  by  a  simulta- 
neous chnrf;o  the  mount  of  joy  is  scaled,  and  the 
movement  finishes  in  a  fortissimo  of  attainment  and 
victory.^ 

ALLEGRETTO. 

From  the  height  of  exhilaration  to  this  next  move- 
ment, what  a  fall !  we  are  in  another  country  from 
the  last.  The  hearer  is  startled  by  a  hollow  and  yet 
piercingcryofpain.il  A  marchlike,fmusing  theme 
begins  from  the  founrtation.s*  a  spectral  harmony 
without  melodic  voice  ;  a  message  of  such  momen- 
tous import  that  articulate  utterance  is  denied  it.  At 
length  arises  a  melody  (violas)  so  simple,  so  grand, 
it  seems  to  take  hold  of  the  very  innermost  of  song. 
Is  it  a  weary  nation  whose  deliverer  has  not  yet  aris- 
en— or  the  loneliness  of  a  leader  whose  people  will 
not  follow  1  Balboa  at  the  foot  of  the  Isthmian 
rocks  witli  a  hardly  suppressed  mutiny  about  him  ? 
Or  a  vast  procession  bowed  in  piofoundest  feeling, 
and  signalled  by  that  sharp  ci-y  to  move  on  7  Rath- 
er let  us  conclude,  a  song  of  love  and  compassion  for 
erring  mortals  ;  a  symplionic  picture  of  performance, 
matched  with  the  attempted  ideal — (subpart  in  A 
major,  the  triple  motion  again).  Once,  twice,' does 
the  gloomy  curtain  lift  amid  strains  from  Elysium, 
seldom  given  to  mortals  to  hear  ;  still  it  is  far  off, 
and  while  it  comforts,  it  is  that  "remembering  hap- 
pier things"  which  is  truly  the  "crown  of  sorrow." 
We  call  this  Seventh  Symphony  a  joy-song  !  Tes  ! 
not  the  mei'e  briskness  and  unthinking  levity  of 
youth  or  bodily  spirits,  but  the  soundness  of  a  great 
and  healthy  nature.  Woe — even  the  wretchedestt — 
to  which  such  consolations  are  permitted  to  come, 
can  never  utterly  lose  courage.  The  sources  of  grief 
well  up  with  increased  power ;  though  the  Divine 
assistance  does  not  fail,  human  endurance  has  a  lim- 
it ;  a  desperate  effort  against  fate,  only  rends  the 
striver,  and  calls  forth  again  the  same  bitter  cry, 
ending  the  movement  as  it  began-  This  sad  and 
most  beautiful  picture  let  into  the  body  of  the  work, 
heightens  in  the  greatest  degree  the  contrast  of  feel- 
ings both  before  and  after  it;  just  the  converse  of 
the  grave-digger  scene  in  Hamlet,  it  answers  a  simi- 
lar purpose.  The  dignity  and  nobleness  of  the  sor- 
row here. shown  is  perhaps  without  a  parallel  in  the 
domain  of  musical  expression.  Totally  unlike  this 
movement  is  the  third  or,  or  "Presto,"  and  "meno 
asiai."  It  has  such  an  impetuosity  of  frolic  as  to 
run  itself  almost  out  of  control.  Flutes  and  oboes 
call  to  strings  and  fagottos  back  and  forth  like  elves 
and  nixies,  and  chase  and  hiding  alternate  in  the  im- 
aginative sport.  Hungry  wild  birds  come  upon  a 
supply  of  food  ridiculously  overmuch  for  them, 
chuckle  such  assuring  notes  together.  The  combi- 
nation of  might  and  fairy  fleetness  is  masterly.  Up- 
on the  fire  and  veiicmence  of  this  "Presto,"  fairly 
sails  the  assai  meno  ( Presto)  [The  Trio  to  this  Scher- 
zo].  The  acute  notes  held  so  long  by  the  violins, 
remind  one  of  the  sea  of  insect  sound  filling  all  the 
air,  which  rises  from  an  August  field.  It  is  a  colos- 
sal calm,  fitly  introduced  after  the  three  great  move- 
ments preceding,  telling  of  infinite  content  and  the 
leisure  of  midsummer  heats.  The  old  is  not  forgot- 
ten, but  surmounted  ;  the  herald  cry  at  the  begin- 
ning and  end  of  the  "Allegretto"  comes  up  again,  but 
stripped  of  the  minor  interval — it  is  the  strong,  uni- 
son breath  of  robust  maturity. J  Soothed  to  slum- 
brous quiet  by  these  splendid  tones,  and  loth  to 
let  them  go,  the  part  ends  abruptly. 

ALLEGRO    CON   BRIO. 

This  powerful  composition  rounds  and  completes 
the  work.  It  overflows  with  millennial  rejoicing. 
The  undercurrent  of  bliss  reached  in  the  Vivace  here 
finds  room  for  development  upon  a  broader  basis. 
The  pleasure  is  so  intense  and  active  that  phrases 
from  the  Allegretto,  expressing  the  deepest  affiiction, 
are  here  turned  into   proudest  notes   of  exultation.} 

these  Codas  of  Beethoven  remind  one  of.  It  is  to  this  effect: 
The  greatest  force  moves  largest  mapses  through  least  space, 
e.  g.  compare  the  flight  of  the  yellow  bird  and  the  eagle  ;  or, 
better,  see  the  sun  make  the  hills  lean  for  him  in  his  daily 
round,  to  settle  back  under  the  cold  of  night.  If  the  moun- 
tains could  sing,  would  they  not  gently  hum  such  a  figure  jis 
this  over  and  over  and  over  :  (Bass  6-8)  d  fl-4  ),  d,  c  sharp,  b 
sharp,  b  sharp  (l-S),  c  sharp  (1-4),  c  sharp  (1-4). 

§  Note. — Victory,  undoul»tedly.  And  yet  why  does  the  ca- 
dence chord  fall  upon  the  third  '  Is  something  further  to  be 
looked  for?  Ah  !  it  is  the  very  nature  of  the  triplet,  the  6-8 
motion  to  be  incapable  of  reacliing  the  final  solution  of  life. 
Youth,  with  its  inexperience,  its  high  bent  and  its  caprice,  fa- 
vors the  triple  motion  ;  there  is  in  it  a  little  of  the  curvet  and 
the  magniloquent,  which  anguish  or  tragedy  prunes  away  in 
good  time.     The  romantic  is  insufadent  for  itself. 

II  Oboes,  clarionets,  fagottos  and  horns. 

*  Violas,  violoncellos  and  contrabassi. 

t  143d  measure  of  Allegretto,  or  5th  measure  after  the  first 
episode  in  A  major. 

t  Coda  to  Scherzo  and  also  before  tho  "Assai  meno." 

§  Compare  the  3Sth  measure,  .-Vllegretto,  for  instance,  with 
the  16th  measure  of  the  Allegro  con  brio — (24th,  reckoning 
the  repeat}. 
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When  the  refources  of  art  seem  well  nigh  exhausted, 
we  are  carried  to  still  higher  flights  in  periods  of  ex- 
celling majesty.  In  joy  like  this  we  learn  truths  that 
sadness  may  help  teach  us,  but  itself  could  never  re- 
veal. We  feel  the  brotherhood  of  man,  and  tliat  suf- 
fering is  but  an  incident  in  the  life  of  the  soul.  Beet- 
hoven himself  said,|this  is  "one  of  my  very  best" 
works.  (Letter  to  J.  P.  Salomon,  ISl.'i).  Over 
particular  beauties  of  the  work  one  could  linger  long. 
The  crisis  introduced  at  the  14."d  measure,  Allegret- 
to— what  a  vast  sigh  terminating  in  paroxysmal  pain 
— it  shudders  like  the  recoiling  surf  that  has  spent  its 
utmost  upon  the  unyielding  breaker. 

The  flute  sings  eloquently — each  sufferer  respond- 
ing less  fluently,  with  greater  emphasis;  the  weight 
descends  with  ever  added  mass  upon  those  terrible 
couplets,  /b?'(!ss('»io — and  the  last  hope  of  deliverance 
by  active  effort  is  exhau<:tcd.  The  very  least  note  of 
this  gigantic  dissolution  is  indispensable.  *  *  There 
is  nothing  in  all  experience  adequate  to  such  a  compo- 
sition, except  the  glory  to  the  world  of  having  for  a 
while  detained  such  an  author.  Just  as  the  breadth 
of  treatment  urges  for  more  performers  than  it  would 
be  practicable  to  assemble,  so  does  the  greatness  of 
ideas  contained  therein  transcend  the  actual  and  look 
beyond  to  the  dream  of  the  poet,  or  to  prophetic  vis- 
ion. An  intellectual  nature  so  energetic  as  to  su- 
perintend inspirations  of  such  magnitude,  can  stand 
for  humanity  to  a  distant  future,  as  a  symbol  of  Di- 
vine power.  If  it  is  the  province  of  Art  to  develop 
the  latent  sense  of  Beauty  in  man,  to  bring  into 
clearness  the  indistinct  but  ever-beckoning  Possible, 
surely  little  should  be  needed  to  incite  us  to  love  and 
study  works  placed  in  our  hands  by  the  labor  and 
genius  that  have  gone  before  :  they  have  made  the 
-habitable  earth  more  habitable,  and  the  gift  of  Life 
more  welcome  to  us. 


Beethoven's  Symphony  in  A. 

(From  the  Crystal  Palace  Programmes). 

This  Symphony  was  written  in  the  early  part  of 
the  year  1812,  the  original  manuscript,  in  the  pos- 
session of  Herr  Paul  Mendelssohn,  of  Berlin,  the 
brother  of  the  composer,  bearing  the  autograph  date 
13th  May.  Four  years  h.ad  elapsed  since  the  pro- 
duction of  the  .'ith  and  6th  symphonies  (the  C  minor 
and  Pastoral),  an  interval  for  which  Beethoven  re- 
venged himself  by  achieving,  in  the  space  of  some 
six  month-i,  another  pair  of  Colossi — namely,  this 
and  the  8th  symphonies  (the  latter,  dated  October, 
I8I2),  which,  however,  except  in  the  fact  that  they 
are  colossal,  and  are  the  offspring  of  his  mighty 
mind,  have  nothing  in  common  with  each  other,  or 
with  those  that  preceded  them.  Mr.  Thayer's  re- 
searches, embodied  in  his  accurate  and  interesting 
work,  indispensable  to  the  Beethoven  student,  Chro- 
nologisches  Verzeiclmiss  iler  Werke  Beethovens,  give  no 
support  to  the  doubt  expressed  by  Berlioz  in  his  in- 
teresting remarks  on  this  symphony,  that  it  was  com- 
posed as  early  as  the  Eroica.  On  the  contrary,  they 
fix  it  definitely  to  the  date  above-named.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  know  also  that  the  Grand  Pianoforte  Trio 
in  B  flat  (Op.  97),  though  not  published  till  after 
the  7th  and  8th  symphonies,  and  therefore  numbered 
after  them,  was  really  composed  a  year  before  them 
— namely,  in  MarchlBll. 

I  can  find  no  warrant  for  another  statement  by  M. 
Berlioz  in  one  of  his  clever  fe.iulletons,  that  the  17- 
face  of  the  symphony  was  written  three  times  over 
before  it  satisfied  its  author.  The  rumor  may  have 
originated  in  Beethoven's  habit  of  writing  and  re- 
writing his  themes  and  passages  in  his  sketch-books, 
which  contain  the  most  curious  and  abundant  evi- 
dence of  his  severity  towards  the  offspring  of  his 
brain,  whom  he  would  sacrifice  again  and  again, 
erasing  and  altering  times  without  number,  till  he 
was  completely  satisfied.  But  he  usually  confined 
this  process  to  his  sketch-books,  and  except  in  the 
Leonora  overtures  I  remember  no  instance  of  his 
making  two  complete  scores  of  the  same  work.  Cer- 
tainly no  second  version  of  any  movement  of  this 
one  is  known. 

The  Symphony  in  A  remained  for  a  year  and  a 
half  in  manuscript  and  unheard.  It  was  first  per- 
formed at  the  Grosse  Redouten-Saale  in  Vienna,  on 
the  8th  December,  1813,  at  a  concert  for  the  benefit 
of  the  soldiers  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Hanau, 
where  the  Austrian  and  Bavarian  armies  endeavored 
to  cut  off  Napoleon's  retreat  from  Lcipaic.  Much 
enthusiasm  was  felt  in  Vienna  on  the  subject  of  the 
concert,  and  every  one  was  eager  to  lend  a  helping 
hand.  Besides  conducting  the  performance  in  per- 
son, Beethoven  contributed  two  new  works  to  the 
programme,  the  "Battle  Symphony"  and  that  now 
before  us.  The  orchestra  presented  an  unusual  ap- 
pearance, many  of  the  desks  being  tenanted  by  the 
most  famous  musicians  and  composers  of  the  day. 
Spohr  and  Mayseder  played  among  the  violins,  Mey- 
erbeer and  Hummel  had  the  drums,    and  Moscheles 


the  cymbals.  Even  Beethoven's  old  advisor,  Kapell- 
meister Salieri,  was  there  among  the  players.  There 
was  a  black-haired,  thick-set,  short-sighted  lad  of  fif- 
teen in  Vienna  nt  that  time,  named  Franz  Schubert, 
who  had  finished  his  own  first  symphony  only  six 
weeks*  before,  and  we  may  depend  upon  it  that  he 
was  somewhere  in  the  room,  though  at  that  time  too 
insignificant  to  be  mentioned  in  any  of  the  accounts. 
The  performance,  says  Spohr,  was  "quite  masterly," 
the  slow  movement  was  encored,  and  the  success  of 
the  concert  extraordinary.  Beethoven  was  so  much 
gratified  as  to  write  a  letter  of  thanks  to  all  the  per- 
formers. The  concert  was  repeated  on  the  12th  De- 
cember, and  the  symphony  was  played  again  more 
than  once  before  the  27th  of  the  following  March, 
when  it  was  performed,  together  with  its  twin  broth- 
er. No.  8.  "The  two  were  published  together  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1816. 

This  is  the  only  one  of  his'  nine  symphonies  for 
which  Beethoven  chose  the  key  of  A  ;  indeed,  it  is 
his  only  great  orchestral  work  in  that  key.  Mozart, 
too,  would  seem  to  have  avoided  this  key  for  orches- 
tral compositions,  out  of  his  forty-nine  symphonies 
only  two  being  in  A.  Of  nine  symphonies  of  Schu- 
bert, and  five  of  Schumann  (including  the  "Overture 
Scherzo  and  Finale"),  not  one  is  in  this  key.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  compare  Mendelssohn,  of  whose 
four  published  symphonies,  one,  the  Scotch,  is  in  A 
minor ;  another,  the  Italian,  in  A  major.  Beetho- 
ven's other  important  compositions  in  A  are  the  so- 
called  Kreutzer  Sonata,t  the  fine  and  poetical  Piano- 
forte Sonata,  Op.  101,  and  the  posthumous  Quartet, 
Op.  132 ;  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  if  nothing  but 
the  symphony  had  ever  been  written  in  that  key,  that 
alone  would  have  been  suflScient  to  immortalize  it. 

In  form  the  seventh  symphony  varies  little  from 
the  accepted  model  on  which  the  Eroica  and  B  flat 
symphonies  are  formed.  In  the  Scherzo  alone  is 
there  any  obvious  variation,  though  that  is  of  some 
importance  as  having  probably  given  rise  to  a  still 
further  departure  from  precedent  adopted  by  Schu- 
mann and  Mendelssohn.  I  allude  to  the  repetition 
of  the  trio,  which  is  twice  played  instead  of  once  as 
in  the  former  symphonies,  and  which  no  doubt  led 
to  the  practice  of  having  two  trios,  as  in  Schumann's 
B  flat  and  C  major  symphonies  and  in  Mendels- 
sohn's recently  published  "Cornelius  March."  This 
innovation  increases  the  length  of  the  movement  to 
nearly  double  what  it  would  have  been  under  the 
original  plan.  Here,  and  in  the  eighth  only,  has 
Beethoven  substitnteti  an  allegretto  for  the  usual  An- 
dante or  lanjhelto,  but,  beyond  the  name,  the  two  al- 
legretlos  have  no  likeness  whatever. — Strange,  the 
strength  and  variety  of  this  prodigious  genius  I  Of 
his  nine  symphonies,  not  only  is  the  general  charac- 
ter of  each  quite  different  from  that  of  any  of  the 
others,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  confuse  the  Eroica 
with  No.  7,  or  No.  4  with  No.  8,  or  the  first  and  sec- 
ond ;  not  only  this,  but  each  of  the  four  movements, 
which  compose  each  entire  symphony,  is  entirely  and 
absolutely  distinct  from  all  the  other  eight  corres- 
ponding movements  which  form  part  of  the  others. 
The  symphonies  of  Mozart  and  of  Haydn  have  not 
only  a  family  likeness  of  stature,  cast  of  countenance, 
general  bearing  of  the  whole  person, but  even  between 
the  separate  features  of  each  there  is  a  strong  similar- 
ity that  makes  it  difficult  to  keep  them  apart,  clear 
and  distinct,  in  the  recollection.  The  slow  move- 
ments of  the  G  minor  and  Jupiter  Syrnphofties  of 
Mozart,  or  his  minuets  in  the  same  and  the  E  flat 
Symphony,  will  afford  an  instance  of  what  is  meant. 
Their  general  character  is  so  similar,  that  it  requires 
some  little  consideration  to  disentangle  them  one 
from  the  other.  But  in  Beethoven's  movements 
who  ever  experienced  any  difficulty  of  this  kind  ? 
The  minuets  of  the  first,  second,  fourth,  and  eighth 
symphonies,  or  the  scherzos  of  the  Eroica,  the  C  mi- 
nor, the  seventh,  and  the  Choral,  are  all  as  individu- 
al and  distinct  as  if  they  were  written  in  different 
measure,  and  diflFevent  tempo,  and  different  form,  in- 
stead of  being,  so  far  as  those  particulars  are  con- 
cerned, all  cast  in  one  mould.  And  so  in  like  man- 
ner with  all  the  other  movements.  Each  allegro, 
each  andante  and  each  finale  stands  forth  in  one's 
memory  with  a  living  individuality  which  makes  it 
impossible  to  confound  it  with  any  other.  In  this, 
as  in  some  other  respects,  the  only  comparison  with 
which  I  can  compare  Beethoven  is  Shakespeare.  Let 
any  non-musical  reader  (inclined,  perhaps,  to  be 
sceptical  at  what  I  have  said)  think  of  the  radical 
difference  between   Othello   and   Hamlet,   King  John 

*  The  manuscript  of  Schubert's  first  symphony,  in  D,  in 
posaeBSion  of  Dr.  Schneider  of  Vienna,  beara  the  inscription, 
"Der  28te  Oct.  1813.  Finis  et  Fine,"  at  the  end  of  the  last 
movement. 

t  On  the  cover  of  one  of  Beethoven's  pketcli  feooks  (lettered 
E)  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Berlin,  I  found  in  his  own  writing 
a  variation  of  the  title  of  the  Kreutzer  Sonata,  which  appears 
hitherto  to  have  escaped  notice — "Sonata  scritta  in  un  stilo 
brillante  quasi  come  d'un  concerto,"  "brillante"  being 
scratched  through,  and  "molto  concertante"  written  above  it. 


and  King  Lear,  Twelfth  Night  and  Mvch  Ado  about 
Nothing,  The  Tem/Kst  and  the  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream  ;  and  further,  between  Desdemona  and  Imo- 
gen, Miranda  and  Cordelia,  Lance  and  Touchstone, 
and  he  will  realize  my  meaning  better  than  if  I  were 
to  write  a  volume. 

The  symphony  opens  with  an  introduction,  poco 
soslemilo,  far  surpassing  in  its  dimensions,  as  well  as 
in  breadth  and  graudeur,of  style,  those  of  the  first, 
second,  or  fourth  symphonies,  the  only  others  of  the 
immortal  nine  which  exhibit  that  feature.  This  in- 
troduction is  a  wonderfully  grand  and  impressive 
movement,  and  resembles  a  vast  and  stately  portico 
or  hall,  leading  to  the  great  galleries,  corridors,  and 
apartments  of  a  noble  palace.  The  transition  from 
the  introduction  to  the  "first  movement"  proper,  the 
Vivace,  by  an  E  forty-eight  times  repeated,  and 
echoed  backwards  and  forwards,  between  the  flutes 
and  oboes  and  the  violins— a  passage  now  listened 
for  with  delight  as  one  of  the  most  charaeleristie  in 
the  whole  work — was  for  a  long  time  a  great  stumb- 
ling-block to  the  reception  of  the  symphony  both  in 
London  and  Paris.  The  Vivace  itself,  into  which 
the  truly  daring  and  original  passage  just  alluded  to 
leads,  is  a  movement  of  wonderful  fire  and  audacity. 
The  principal  theme,  in  its  character  and  in  the  fre- 
quent employment  of  the  oboe,  has  a  quasi-rustic 
air ;  but  there  is  nothing  rustic  about  the  way  in 
which  it  is  treated  and  developed  ;  on  the  contrary, 
it  is  not  surpassed  in  dignity,  variety,  and  richness, 
by  any  of  Beethoven's  first  movements. 

It  is  difEcnlt  as  well  as  presumptuous  to  compare 
masterpieces  so  full  of  beauty  and  strength,  and  dif- 
fering so  completely  in  their  character,  as  do  the  nine 
symphonies  of  Beethoven  ;  hut  if  any  one  quality 
may  be  said  to  distinguish  that  now  before  us,  where 
all  its  qualities  are  so  great,  it  is,  perhaps,  that  it  is 
the  most  romantic  of  the  nine,  by  which  I  mean  that 
it  is  full  of  swift,  unexpected  changes  and  contrasts, 
which  excite  the  imagination  in  the  highest  degree, 
and  whirl  it  suddenly  into  new  and  strange  regions. 
In  this  respect  the  C  minor  perhaps  most  nearly  re- 
sembles it ;  but  I  venture  to  think  that  this  surpasses 
that.  There  are  some  places  in  this  Vivace  where  a 
sudden  change  occurs  from  fortissimo  to  pianissimo, 
which  have  an  effect  unknown  to  me  elsewhere.  A 
sudden  change  from  jf  to;>p  in  the  full  hurry  and 
swing  of  a  movement  is  a  favorite  device  of  Beetho- 
ven's, and  is  always  highly  effective,  but  here  the 
change  from  loud  to  soft  is  accompanied  by  a  sim- 
ultaneous change  in  harmony,  or  by  an  interruption 
of  the  figure,  or  a  bold  leap  from  the  top  io  the  bot- 
tom of  the  scale — producing  the  most  surprising  and 
irresistible  eflfect.  This  Vivace  is  full  of  these  sud- 
den effects,  and  they  give  it  a  distinct  character  from 
that  of  the  opening  movements  of  any  of  the  other 
symphonies.  The  rhythm  is  marked  as  strongly  as 
possible  throughout.  There  is  hardly  a  bar  which 
doe*  not  contain  its  two  groups  of  dotted  triplets, — 


varied  and  treated  in  the  most  astonishingly  free  and 
bold  manner. 

Not  less  strongly  marked  or  less  persistent  is  the 
march  of  the  Allegretto,  vihich  is  all  built  upon  the 
following  rhythm  : — 


e^e^b: 


E3=3 


or,  to  use  the  terms  of  metre,  a  dactyl  and  a  spondee, 
a  dactyl  and  a  spondee.  Here  again,  there  is  hardly 
a  bar  in  the  movement  in  which  the  perpetual  stroke 
of  the  rhythm  is  not  heard,  and  yet  the  feeling  of 
monotony  never  intrudes  itself.  It  is  full  of  melan- 
choly beauties  : — the  vague  soft  chord  in  the  wind 
instruments  with  which  it  begins  and  ends  ;  the  in- 
cessant beat  of  the  rhythmical  subject  just  spoken  of; 
the  lovely  second  melody,  which,  beginning  in  the 
tenors  as  a  mere  subordinate  accompaniment,  be- 
comes after  awhile  the  principal  tune  of  the  orches- 
tra. But  the  most  striking  of  all  is  the  passage 
where  the  clarinets  come  in  with  a  fresh  melody,  the 
kev  changing  at  the  same  time  from  A  minor  to  A 
major,  and  the  effect  being  exactly  like  a  sudden 
gleam  of  sunshine.  During  this  truly  heavenly  mel- 
ody, however,  the  bass,  with  a  kind  of  "grim  repose," 
keeps  up  inexorably  the  rhythm  with  which  the 

movement  started,  like  the 

"One  fatal  remembrance,  one  sorrow  which  throws 
Its  black  shade  alike  o'er  our  joys  axd  our  woes," 

of  the  poet.  No  wonder  that  this  Allegretto  was  en- 
cored al  the  first  performance  of  the  symphony,  or 
that  it  was  for  long  the  only  movement  of  Beetho- 
ven that  could  be  endured  in  Paris. 
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The  tliiiH  movpment — PrmUi,  niid  assai  meno  pres- 
'o^not  entitled  Scherzu  and  Trio)  contains  a  pns- 
sMi^e  for  the  hoi'ns,  which  is  as  oritrinal  and  impressive 
fls  anythincf  else  of  Beetlioven's,  it' not  even  more  so. 
The  electrical  return  to  the  theme  of  the  Scherzo,  af- 
ter the  passage  alluded  to,  will  not;  fail  to  bo  noticed. 
The  extension  given  to  this  movement  by  the  repe- 
tition of  the  trio  has  already  been  spoken  of.  Both 
the  All9§reUo  and  the  ScJierto  partake  of  the  roman- 
tic character  of  the  first  movement,  though  from  dif- 
ferent causes. 

Nor  is  the  Finale  less  full  of  fiery  p;enius  and  ef- 
fect than  the  others,  or  less  characteristic  of  its  au- 
thor, though  it  is  wanting  in  those  sudden  "roman- 
tic*' chani^es  which  (as  I  have  with  much  diffidence 
attempted  to  show)  distinguish  the  first  movement. 
It  reflects  rather  the  prodigious  force  and  energy  and 
the  grim,  rough,  humorous  aspect  of  Beethoven, 
abrupt  and  har.sh  in  his  outward  manner  and  speech. 
In  the  preceding  movements  this  outward  harshness 
but  rarely  appears.  Force  and  vigor  they  exhibit  in 
every  bar,  but  it  is  rather  the  general  nature  of  the 
man,  his  command  of  beauty — that  well-spring  of 
loveliness  and  grace  which  lay  deep  beneath  his  ex- 
terior— and  his  sense  of  awe  and  mystery,  that  dis- 
tinguish them.  In  the  Finale,  however,  his  more 
obvious  external  characteristics  have  their  sway. 
"Beethoven,"  says  Spohr,  "was  often  a  little  hard, 
not  to  say  raw  in  his  ways  ;  but  he  carried  a  kindly 
eye  under  his  bushy  eyebrows."  It  is  this  side  of  his 
character  whicli  appear  to  me  to  be  reflected  by  this 
Finale. 

These  wonderful  works — the  nine  symphonies  of 
Beethoven — the  youngest  of  which  is  nearly  fifty 
years  old,  are  as  fresh  as  the  day  they  were  written. 
iSvcry  time  they  are  played  they  seem  to  become 
more  youthful,  more  free  from  obscnrity,  fuller  of 
meaning  and  beauty,  and  more  secure  against  the 
attacks  of  time  and  fashion  :  like  the  great  statues  of 
antiquity,  and  like  a  few  (a  very  few)  pictures  of 
more  modern  date,  they  appear  destined  to  last  as 
long  as  the  human  race  itself. 

But  it  is  well  to  remember  that  these  great  works 
were  not  always  so  loved  and  appreciated,  but  have 
had  to  work  their  way  through  misunderstanding 
and  coldness,  as  all  great  things  always  will.  Even 
so  eminent  a  musician  as  Weber  received  this  very 
symphony  with  the  following  words  : — "The  extrav- 
agances of  this  great  genius  have  at  length  reached 
their  climax,  and  Beethoven  is  now  ripe  for  a  mad- 
house." The  particular  passage  which  excited  this 
unlucky  olitburst,  occurs  near  the  end  of  the  Vivace, 
where  the  basses  repeat  this  figure — 

ti — *-• — *~~g- 


-e 


i^^=t^ 


not  less  than  eleven  times  over — a  departure  from 
precedent  which  was  enough  to  poison  tlie  mind  of 
one  of  the  most  romantic  composers  in  the  world  to 
the  romantic  changes  and  contrasts  of  the  rest  of  the 
movement,  now  so  delightful  to  us.  It  is  a  lesson 
worth  remembering,  that  the  innovations  of  one  age 
are  the  settled  laws  of  the  next. 


For  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 

Organs  in  Chicago. 


Among  the  encouraging  signs  of  western  improve- 
ment in  musical  aspirations,  mention  ought  to  be 
made  of  the  considerable  number  of  good  sized 
organs  erected  in  Chicago  during  the  past  year. 

For  several  years  the  most  complete  organ  here 
was  one  of  Erben's  in  St.  Paul's  (Universalist) 
church.  It  has  three  manuals  and  about  twenty- 
eight  stops. 

About  a  year  since,  AVm.  Johnson,  of  Westfield, 
erected  in  the  First  Baptist  church  here  tlie  largest 
instrument  in  the  city,  as  well  as  the  largest  of  his 
works.  It  has  three  Manuals,  and  a  Pedal  of  thirty 
keys.  There  are  in  all  about  fifty-four  draw-stops, 
and  over  three  thousand  pipes.  The  number  of 
pipes,  however,  gives  an  illusive  idea  of  the  real 
power  of  the  instrument,  for  the  reaison  that  there 
are  a  large  number  of  mutation  and  compound  stops. 
la  the  Great  Organ,  there  are,  I  think,  eleven  ranks 
of  mixture;  in  the  Swell,  nine  ranks;  and  in  the 
Choir,  Jive.  Besides  there  is  in  the  Great  a  Twelfth 
and  Quint,  and  a  Quint  in  the  Pedale.  Moreover 
the  number  of  reeds  is  open  to  exception.  There 
are  in  the  Great  three  trumpets  of  16  ft.,  8  ft.,  and  4 
ft.,  respectively  ;  in  the  Clioir,  a  Clarinet;  in  the 
Swell,  a  Trumpet,  Oboe,  Musette,  and  Vox  Huma- 


na ;  and  in  the  Pedale  a  Trombone.  Owing  to  the 
great  ainount  of  "mixture"  and  reeds  the  tone  of  the 
full  organ  is  universally  criticized  by  connoisseurs. 
Yet  Dudley  Buck,  Jr.  is  reported  to  have  said  that 
he  "played  this  organ  with  more  satisfaction  than 
the  one  in  the  Boston  Music  Hall."  There  is  no  ac- 
counting for  tastes,  and  "when  doctors  disagree" 
how  shall  we  ignorant  "suckers"  form  an  opinion  ? 
There  was  also  a  grave  oversight  in  this  organ,  in 
that  the  Choir  organ  does  not  contain  a  stop  soft 
enough  to  accompany  a  solo  in  the  Swell.  The  best 
thing  now  is  the  Stopped  Diapason,  and  this  has  too 
much  body  and  is  not  a  suitable  quality  of  tone. 
Yet  the  instrument  has  many  excellencies.  The 
Violone  in  the  Pedale  is  a  very  successful  stop.  So 
also  the  Violoncello.  The  exterior  is  also  very  im- 
posing, about  three  thousand  dollars  having  been 
spent  on  the  case. 

More  recently  Mr.  Johnson  has  erected  an  organ 
of  two  Manuals  in  the  Union  Park  Congregational- 
ist  church.  This  is  well  spoken  of,  but  I  have  not 
heard  it.  It  contains  about  thirty  stops  and  cost 
about  four  thousand  dollars.  The  Pedale  contains 
three  stops,  and  the  Great  a  16ft.  Open  Diapason. 

Henry  Erben  has  recently  erected  an  organ  of 
similar  extent  in  Christ  Church.  It  is  much  liked. 
But  by  consent  and  acclamation  of  all  connoisseurs 
the  best  organ  we  have  is  one  just  erected  in  Dr. 
Hatfield's  (Centenary  M.  B. )  church,  by  E.  &  G.  G. 
Hook,  who  I  suppose  in  New  England  are  not  un- 
known to  fame.  This  magnificent  instrument  is  not 
unlike  those  in  the  Swedenborgian  and  St.  James's 
churches  in  Boston,  and  the  beautiful  one  recently 
erected  in  the  Westminster  church  at  Elizabeth,  N.J., 
described  in  a  former  number  of  this  journal.  The 
Centenary  organ  has  three  Manuals.  The  stops  are 
distributed  in  this  wise  :  Great,  eleven  stops  ;  Swell, 
eleven  stops  ;  Solo,  eight  stops  ;  Pedale,  four;  Me 
chanical  movements,  eleven,  two  of  which  are  pedals 
operating  stops  of  Great  Organ.  The  summary  of 
pipes  in  this  organ  is  not  large,  the  total  being  only 
about  2,300.  And  this  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
organ  contains  only  nine  ranks  of  mixture,  and  one 
Twelfth.  Nor  are  the  reeds  numerous.  There  are  ; 
Gre.at,  one;  Swell,  two;  Solo,  two,  one  a  "free 
reed  ;"  Pedale,  one.  As  usual  in  the  Hooks'  organs 
the  tone  is  delightful.  The  symmetrical  adjustment 
of  the  pewer  and  qualities  of  tone  in  the  several  de- 
partments of  the  instrument  is  most  admirable.  The 
full  organ  is  grand,  dignified,  sombre  enough,  yet 
brilliant  and  clear.  Every  one  of  the  solo  stops  is  a 
gem  in  its  way.  The  Melodia  is  a  well-known  "spe- 
ciality" of  the  Hooks.  The  Clarinet  is  pronounced 
perfect.  The  sweet  Dulciana  in  the  solo  organ  is 
soft  enough  to  accompany  the  softest  possible  solo  in 
the  Swell.  And  then  the  comfortable  and  agreeable 
pneumatic  action  !  And  the  pneumatic  couplers 
place  the  instrument  under  easy  control  of  the  play- 
er. With  combinations  prepared  the  player  can  place 
his  hands  on  the  keys  of  the  Great  organ  and  control 
nine  distinct  degrees  of  poiver  without  removing  his  ■ 
hands  from  the  kei/s  or  operating  the  swell  pedal.  Most 
of  the  organists  of  the  city  have  tried  this  organ,  and 
all  alike  are  enthusiastic  in  its  praise.  And  then  the 
case  deserves  notice.  Almost  the  entire  front  above 
the  "belt"  consists  of  pipes  richly  ornamented  in 
bright  colors  and  gilt.  In  the  hack-ground  towers 
the  great  swell-box.  The  symmetrical  arrangement 
of  the  pipes,  the  beautiful  curves  presented  to  tlie 
eye,  and  the  happy  contrast  of  color,  render  this  ex- 
terior unique  and  beautiful.  The  organ  stands  in  a 
recess  behind  the  pulpit,  on  a  floor  six  feet  above  the 
main  floor  of  the  room.  The  choir  gallery  is  a  low- 
er continuation  of  the  gallery  which  surrounds  the 
other  three  sides  of  the  church.  The  gallery  front 
makes  a  sweep  downwards  at  the  pulpit  end  of  the 
house,  so  that  the  whole  front  is  continuous. 

The  church  itself  has  enough  of  the  social  clement 
to  reader  it  a  fit  subject  of  comment  in  a  journal  like 


this.  The  auditorium  is  on  the  second  floor,  and 
will  comfortably  seat  twelve  hundred.  On  the  first 
floor  is  the  beautiful  minor  audience  room  in  which 
the  Sabbath  School  is  held.  Here  may  be  comforta- 
bly seated  over  eight  hundred  people.  The  average 
attendance  at  the  Sabbath  School  is  about  seven  hun- 
dred. Below  this  room  is  the  basement  which  con- 
fnins  a  completeli/  famished  kitchen  and  a  dininq  room, 
with  tahle  accommodation  for  one  hundred  and  fiflij  at 
once.  This  is  for  "festivals,"  etc.  Great  is  the 
West!  Dee  FREYScnuETZ. 


Auber  at  Eighty-Six. 

(By  "Spiridion"  in  the  Evening  Gazette.) 

Here  is  a  pen-and-ink  sketch  of  Mons.  Auher  ("who, 
by  the  way,  is  at  work  upon  a  new  opera  comique  to 
be  performed  next  winter !)  which  is  interesting: — 
Mons.  Aiiber  is  a  singular  character.  Nobody  will 
ever  tell  everything  about  him.  Nobody  may  flatter 
himself  he  tlioroughly  knows  that  composer.  We 
relinguish  the  task  of  explaining  that  happy  man  to 
whom  everything  has  pioved  propitious,  although 
for  the  last  fifteen  years  we  have  constantly  seen  him 
every  evening  walk  slowly  towards  the  Grand  Opera 
or  Italian  Opera  where  he  faithfully  fills  his  wonted 
seat,  and  have  constantly  followed  him  into  society 
where  about  two  o'clock  A.  M.  this  little  old  man 
with  an  inscrutable  face  still  keeps  his  own  in  conver- 
sation with  the  nimblest  minds.  He  is  an  old  man 
who  defies  time  and  is  seen  walking  on  the  boule- 
vards after  midnight  without  an  overcoat.  He  still 
loves  at  eighty-six  what  he  loved  in  the  morning  of 
life,  and  he  has  made  the  Parisian  public  accept  his 
tastes.  The  authority  of  age,  the  magie  of  talents,  a 
complete  absence  ef  human  respect,  an  unconcealed 
contempt  for  humanity,  an  obstinate  persevering 
practice  of  the  Epicurean's  creed  have  led  him  to 
sacrifice  nothing  of  his  whims  and  fancies  to  that  so- 
ciety which  would  have  given  him  in  exchange  com- 
pensations which  he  probably  does  not  value.  Ap- 
plied to  another  class  of  ideas  this  would  be  called 
wisdom  ;  but  so  far  as  Mons.  Auber  is  concerned 
Mineiwa  has  nothing  to  do.  Venus,  rather  than 
Pallas,  is  his  goddess,  and  if  we  credit  famous  ru- 
mors familiar  to  all  Parisians,  it  is  not  she  he  in- 
vokes when  his  hand  is  on  the  fingerboard  summon- 
ing inspiration  which  is  rarely  deaf  to  his  call.  Af- 
ter a  life  of  labor  Mons.  Auber  has  attained  the  idenl 
Balzac  pursued  during  a  whole  month,  the  only 
month  of  his  life  when  he  was  seen  at  the  Grand  Op- 
era and  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne.  For  fifty  years 
Mons.  Auber  has  daily  appeared  to  every  eye  like  an 
elegant  idler  who  was  ignorant  of  work.  For  fifty 
years  he  has  been  present  at  every  ball,  every  festi- 
val, every  pleasure.  Races,  parties,  concerts,  thea- 
tres have  all  numbered  him  among  their  spectators. 
It  seemed  the  title  of  head  of  the  French  School  giv- 
en him  was  a  sinecure  ;  and  while  other  composers 
less  prolific  than  him  felt  constrained  to  retire  from 
the  world,  to  seek  a  secluded  spot  in  some  valley's 
most  distant  nook  or  in  some  haven  of  the  Norman 
coast  to  labor  in  peace  without  interruption,  Mons. 
Auber  plunged  headlong  into  the  surf  of  Paris,  let  it 
roll  him  where  it  would,  gained  new  strength  in  this 
!n/erno  of  pleasures  and  found  new  life  and  eternal 
youth  where  his  friends  and  rivals  found  nothing  but 
wrinkles  and  cares.  Rossini  draws  out  his  watch 
every  rainnte  to  see  how  many  pulsations  he  has  and 
is  an  unea.sy  and  timid  invalid  who  refuses  to  consid- 
er death  and  eternity.  Mons.  Auber  replied  to  a 
young  tenor  who,  seeing  the  success  of  "Le  Premier 
Jour  de  Bonheur,"  asked  for  a  part  in  the  composer's 
next  opera:  "Reckon  on  me,  I  will  send  you  my 
score  from  the  graveyard."  This  sceptic  old  man 
who  recalls  Anacreon  smiles  at  death.  Everybody 
quotes  his  sprightly  sayings,  his  repartees,  his  sal- 
lies, He  is  seen  every  night  surrounded  by  the 
dresses  of  four  pretty  women,  his  assiduous  compan- 
ions. He  never  misses  a  first  ])erformance.  He  car- 
ries everywhere  his  sprightly  mind  and  his  prompt 
repartee  under  his  tired,  oppressed  air.  He  moves 
slowly  but  securely,  without  cares,  without  envy, 
without  remorse.  He  leaves  oflScial  and  stiflT  bear- 
ing for  objects  which  please  him.  He  knows  no  ar- 
istocracy but  that  of  plastic  beauty,  and  his  opera 
glass  discovers  in  the  highest  tiir  a  pretty  face  for 
which  he  is  tempted  to  redress  fate's  injustice  by  of- 
fering it  his  parquet  seat.  Nevertheless  this  harmo- 
nious being  has  nothing  of  the  troubador  about  him. 
He  has  no  laughter  on  his  lips.  His  mouth  is  not 
.screwed  up  amiably,  he  scarcely  smiles  wlien  he  lets 
fly  a  sarcasm  or  a  keen  remark.  Ho  is  sure  of  him- 
self. He  suffices  to  himself.  He  has  a  sort  of  ar- 
tist's dignity  which  supplies  the  place  of  that  human 
respect  expected  from  all  men.  He  carries  abreast 
his  place  of  chapel  master  of  the  Emperor  and  his 
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post  of  hiffh  priest  of  Cvtherea.  His  first  day  of  hap- 
piness has  lasted  all  his  life.  He  has  not  known 
winter;  His  head  does  not  bend.  His  white  hair  is 
not  powdered  with  snow,  but  with  almond  tree  flow- 
f'^^.  Ej'eiyihing  is  forgiven  him,  everything  is  law- 
ful in  him.  There  is  no  doubt  the  spliere  in  which 
he  lives  is  the  very  condition  of  the  existence  of  his 
talents.  An  old  man  of  his  age  cannot  be  trans- 
planted, and  the  atmosphere  of  feminine  objects  is, 
perhaps,  the  only  air  he  can  breathe.  Nothing  could 
surprise  us  more  and  make  a  deeper  impression  on  us 
than  tliis  artistic  longevity,  like  some  tree  riven  and 
wrenched  by  old  age  which  is  still  covered  with  flow- 
ers all  the  year  round.  The  last  melody  which  has 
fallen  from  the  lips  of  this  composer  of  86  seems  a 
nightingale's  song  coming  from  a  nest  hidden  in 
some  willow's  cleft  while  the  leaves  vanquished  by 
the  winter's  winds  have  forsaken  the  naked  boughs. 


iisitSkcaK 


Leipzig. 

The  new  opera  house,  said  to  be  one  of  the  most 
perfect  and  beautiful  in  Europe,  after  being  dedica- 
ted in  January  with  a  performance  of  Goethe's  Iphi- 
(jenia,  &c.,  was  opened  for  opera  early  in  February, 
Fidelia  leading  off.  Special  pains  were  bestowed  on 
the  performance  to  make  it  more  excellent  than  usu- 
al ;  and  the  Leonora  of  Fraulein  Lowe,  the  Flores- 
tan  of  Herr  Gross,  the  Jaquino  of  Herr  Rebling  are 
highly  praised.  Next  followed  a  course  of  Italian 
operas,  with  Mile.  Aglaia  Orgeni  for  prima  donna, 
who  was  educated  in  the  school  of  Viardot,  and  bids 
fair  to  be  a  coloratur  singer  of  the  first  rank.  Lucia, 
La  Sonimmbula,  the  Barber  nf  Seville,  Trovatore,  and 
Rossini's  Olcllo  were  given,  all  in  German,  the  other 
singers  being  mostly  German.  On  the  26th  Feb. 
Mile.  Orgeni  was  to  close  her  engagement  with  the 
part  of  Agatha  in  Der  FreysdtiU-. 

The  I9th  Gewandhaus  Concert  (March  5)  fell  on 
the  12.'5th  anniversary  of  the  foundation  of  these  con- 
certs, which  was  celebrated  accordingly  by  a  pro- 
gramme made  up  wholly  from  the  compositions  of 
the  directors  during  the  last  2.5  years,  namely:  the 
Concert  Overture  by  Julius  Rietz  (1848-54,  and 
1856-60)  ;  Aria  from  Elijah  and  Violin  Concerto  by 
Mendelssohn  (1835-43,  and  1846-47)-  "Friihlings- 
Fantasie"  by  Gade  (1844-46);  A-major  Sympho- 
ny by  Reinecko  (since  1860)  ;  Andante  and  Scherzo 
capricci'oso  for  violin  by  David  (1847-8,  and  1854- 
56)  ;  Lieder  for  soprano  and  male  chorus  by  Ferd. 
Hiller  0843-44).— Here  is  a  summary  of  other  con- 
certs since  our  last : 

17th  Gewandhaus  Concert :  Suite  No.  4,  Lachner 
(conducted  by  the  composer)  ;  Violin  Concerto,  A 
minor,  No.  5,  Molique  (Herr  Ferdinand  Lauh)  ;  Air 
from  Don  Juan,  Mozart  (Mme.  .Janner-Krall);  Solo 
Pieces  for  the  Violin,  Laub  ;  and  .songs  with  piano 
Mme.  Janner-Krall).— Concert  of  the  Dilettanti  Or- 
chestral Association  ;  Symphony  in  D  major,  Mo- 
zart ;  March  from  the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream, 
Mendelssohn;  "Die  Jojrcsze;';™," Robert Volkmann, 
arranged  for  piano  by  R.  Schoneck. — Ninth  Concert 
of  the  Euterpe  Association  :  Symphony  in  G  major, 
Haydn  ;  Violin  Concerto,  in  A  minor,  No.  5,  Mo- 
lique (Herr  Auer)  ;  Chorus  for  female  voices  from 
Blancltede  Provence,  Cherubini;  Solos  for  Violin, 
Spohr  and  Auer ;  and  overture  to  Leonore,  No.  3, 
Beethoven. 

Concert  of  Chamber  Music  given  by  Riedel's  As- 
sociation :  G  major  Trio  for  Stringed  Instruments, 
Op.  9,  No.  l,Beethoven  ;  "Volkslied  und  Gesange," 
for  an  alto  voice,  Rubinstein  ;  D  major  Trio,  Op. 
70,  No.  1,  Beethoven  ;  Songs,  Lassen,  Holstein, 
Kremling ;  and  Pianoforte  Quartet,  Op.  47,  Schu- 
mann.— Eighth  concert  of  the  Euterpe  Association  : 
Prelude  to  Lohengrin,  R.  Wagner  ;  Air  from  Oberon, 
Weber  (Mile.  Spohr) ;  Second  Concerto  (F  minor), 
Op.  21,  Chopin  (Mile.  Dietrich  from  Prague)  ;  Sym- 
phony in  D  minor.  Op.  120,  Schumann;  Solos  "for 
Pianoforte,  Bach,  Schumann,  and  Raff;  Songs, 
Kirchncr  and  Schubert.— Concert  of  the  Pauliner 
Vocal  Association:  Concert  overture  (No.  2),Jada,s- 
sohn  ;  "Der  Morgen,"  for  chorus  and  orchestra,  Ru- 
binstein ;  Air  from  Joseph,  MiSliul  (Herr  Wiede- 
mann); Quartets,  Hauptmann,  Volkmann,  and 
Schumann  ;  Scotch  Melody,  arranged  by  Brnch  ; 
"Marchen"  for  solo,  chorus,  anil  orchestra,  H  Gbtz  ; 
"Das  Grab  im  Rusento"  for   chorus   and   orchestra. 


Nessler  ;  "Der  Jiiger  Ileimkehr,"  Reinecke ;  Not- 
turno,  Chopin  ;  Ballad,  Op.  20  Reinecke  ;  "Volks- 
lieder,"  Herbeck  and  Silcher ;  and  "Der  Lands- 
knecht,"  for  male  chorus  and  orchestra,  Herbeck. 

Eighteenth  Gewandhaus  Concert :  Symphony  in 
A  major,  Mendelssohn  ;  Air  with  obbligat.o  Piano- 
forte Accompaniment,  Mozart  (Mile.  Reiter  from 
Basle,  and  Herr  von  Inten)  ;  Concerto  for  Violon- 
cello, No.  1,  A  minor,  Goltermann  (Herr  Hegar)  ; 
and  music  to  Egmont,  Beethoven,  with  connecting 
verses  by  Mosengeil,  the  songs  sung  by  Mile.  Reiter. 

Concert  for  the  Orchestriil  Fund  :  Overture  to 
Koiiiq  Manfred,  Reinecke  ;  Violin  Concerto,  David- 
off  (performed  by  the  composer)  ;  Toccata,  Bach  ; 
Nocturne,  Etude,  and  Polonaise,  Chopin  ;  Fantasia 
on  Don  Juan,  Liszt  (Herr  Tausig) ;  Solos  for  Vio- 
loncello (Herr  Davidoff) ;  and  "Harold  Symphony," 
Berlioz. 


Paris. 

The  correspondent  of  the  Orchestra  (March  10) 
writes  : 

M.  Ambroise  Thomas  has  written  an  opera  of 
"riamlet,"  and  has  not  failed  ;  nay,  he  deserves  suc- 
cess. His  "Hamlet"  is  a  classical  composition  of 
pure  taste,  hut  which  the  public  will  probably  say  is 
"chaste,  but  trying  ;"  it  is,  however.  saA'cd  by  the 
insertion  of  one  gem,  a  pearl  of  great  price,  which 
lightens  up  the  whole.  I  should  tell  you  tiiat  Faurc 
was  Hamlet.  He  is  so  charming  an  actor,  and  look- 
ed the  part  so  well,  that  we  were  tempted  to  wish  he 
had  a  great  deal  more  singing,  or  no  singing  at  all, 
and  so  m'ght  have  played  Hamht  a  la  Charles  Kem- 
blo.  Mile.  Nilsson  was  Ophelia. ;  Mile.  Guevmard, 
the  Queen  ;  M.  Belval,  the  A'ing — which  did  not 
much  matter;  and,  alas,  poor  Ghost!  he  was  dressed 
in  bright  armor  and  a  sort  of  fool's  cap  in  steel,  and 
accompanied  by  a  chorus  of  guns  and  trumpets,  as 
if  Danes  were  fighting  beneath  the  walls.  The  or- 
chestra was,  as  usual  there,  perfect ;  the  overture  was 
very  pretty,  especially  some  movements  which 
brought  back  the  dead  Lucia  and  "Sulla  Tomba." 
The  first  act  brings  Hamlet  (the  Dane)  and  Ophelia 
(the  Swede)  together.  He  is  melancholy,  and  she 
asks  him,  "Pour  quoi  de'tournez-vous  les  yeux  ?" 
which  gives  Nilsson  and  Faure  -so  nice  a  duet  that 
the  house  settled  in  its  place,  and  thought  it  was  in 
for  a  good  time.  Mile.  Nilsson  then  sang  a  charm- 
ing song  ;  M.  Collin  one,  neither  so  good  nor  so 
well  sung  ;  then  the  Ghost  was  invoked  in  rather 
ghostly  music,  and  came  on,  when  we  got  dull.  I 
regret  to  say  so,  but  the  second  and  third  act^ — 
which  are  devoted  to  the  heavv  scenes  between  Ham- 
let— "my  mother" — "my  uncle" — with  a  periodical 
visit  from  the  "Ombra  Adorata,"  "The  spirit  of  my 
sainted  sire" — were  very  wearying.  While  Mile 
Nilsson  was  on  the  stage  we  are  all  right,  and  her 
aria — 

Sa  main  depiiis  hier 

N'apas  touchy  m.a  main. 

was  a  great  effect.  The  scene  of  the  players  was 
bad.  The  "play  was  the  thing."  but  it  was  a  pesti- 
lent thing;  in  fact,  the  opera  bid  fair  to  lapse  into  a 
tragedy,  with  the  accompaniment  of  sad  music.  The 
pantomime  and  finale,  which  took  up  half  an  hour, 
will.  I  suppose,  be  mercifully  spared  our  successors 
in  that  stall.  The  third  act  has  some  fine  music, 
but  still  it  is  heavy  music.  We  have  "To  be,  or  not 
to  be"  [Eire,  on  ne  pas  Stre),  and  "Go  to  a  nunnery" 
[Allez  dans  un  clottre)  ;  indeed,  I  have  never  seen 
such  fidelity  in  translation  ;  hut  there  is  no  air  nor 
sweetness  in  the  music  which  is  married  to  that  im- 
mortal (if  translated)  verse.  The  Queen,  in  rather  a 
grand  duo  with  M.  Faure,  tells  us,  "Hamlet,  ma  dou- 
leurest  immense,"  and  the  curtain  falls  on  the  third 
act.  Then  dancing — a  ballet  in  "Hamlet,"  figurez- 
vous,  a  ballet ! — set  in  for  about  an  hour  ;  and  very 
pretty  danseuses,  anything  hut  warmly  clad,  danced 
before  us,  probably  to  warm  themselves,  in  a  scene 
which  was  simply  charming  ;  and,  indeed,  I  may  say 
that  it  was  generally  agreed  the  scenery  and  decora- 
tions were  worthy  of  the  Grand  Opera  of  Paris  in 
the  best  of  its  many  grand  days.  After  a  "pas" 
which  was  vary  pretty  to  the  young,  and  which  to 
the  elders  bi-oucht  hack  a  celebrutcd  pas  de  deux 
danced  hy  one  Cerito  and  one  Perrot  years  ago,  in 
the  "Lac  des  Fe'es,"  Ophelia  came  in  mad,  and  sang, 

•  A  vos  jeux,  me.=i  amip, 

Permettcz-moi  de  grace. 

And  here  I  pau.se,  and  cb.ange  my  tone.  Up  to 
this  time  the  opera  had  been  dull — decidedly  dull  ; 
iind,  when  Nilsson  was  not  singing,  or  Faurc  aciing, 
I  believe  the  house  rather  wished  it  all  over.  But 
the  fourth  act  would  itave  riot  only  saved,  but  mnde 
popular  an  infinitely  heavier  opera.  We  knew  in 
Paris  that  Nilsson  was  clever  and  pretty,  nice  to  see, 
and  charming  to  look  upon  ;  that  she  could  act,  and 


could  sing ;  hut  I  do  not  think  the  best  judge  in 
Paris  could  have  predicted  that  she  conhl  have  been 
the  0/)//f;//f7  of  that|(biirth  act.  "II  est  mort,  je  suis 
sa  veuve,"  she  murmured  sadly,  and  then,  radiant 
with  smiles,  broke  out  into  Hche-like  mirth.  They 
were  dancing  round  her,  and  she  paused  in  her  grief 
to  listen  to  the  waltz,  and  then  sang  it  joyously.  A 
moment  later  she  said  : 

And  will  he  not  come  ag.iin  ? 
And  will  he  not  come  again? 
No,  no,  he  is  dead; 

and  then  the  fair,  brilliant  face  again  changed  its  ex- 
pression, and  Ophelia  scattered  flowers  and  Buiiles 
for  the  memory  of  her  love.  The  music  is  beautiful 
— simply  beautiful — but  still  the  actress  in  this  scene 
engrossed  all  attention.  Then  the  chorus  danced  off, 
and  Ophelia  was  left  alone — alone  before  that  lake 
whose  deadly  waters  were  about  to  receive  her.  Then 
there  hurst  mrth  a  chorus  from  an  unseen  choir,  and 
Ophelia,  gathered  her  senses  and  listened.  It  seems 
to  me  I  have  rarely,  if  ever,  seen  such  acting — such 
play  of  feature,  such  expression  of  feelinir.  The 
house — a  very  critical  but  very  intelligent  one — was 
hushed,  as  if  Ophelia  was  the  personal  care  and  af- 
fection of  each.  Great  ladies — not  the  most  sensi- 
tive of  our  creatures — crafty  statesmen,  hard  bank- 
ers, stern  poliiici.-ins,  frivolous  gandins.  were  mute  al- 
most with  alarm  as  poor  Ophelia  resolved  to  take 
that  "too  much  of  water."  -Mile.  Nilsson  was  re- 
called t"wice  during  this  act,  and  the  whole  hous» 
rose  and  applauded  her  grand  artistic  cnncepiion. 
To  more  than  one  person  the  Ophelia  of  Mile.  Nils- 
son  will  go  down  to  the  grave  linked  with  the  mem- 
ory of  Jenny  Lind  in  "Roberto,"  and  Patti  in  "Son- 
nambula." 

With  the  death  of  Ophelia,  who  floats  off  under  an 
electric  light,  rather  like  "The  Lily  Maid  of  the  As- 
tolat,"  the  interest  in  the  opera  ceases.  There  is  a 
chorus  of  grave-diggers,  and  Faure  has  a  fine  air, 
"Comme  une  pale  fleur  ;"  but  with  Nilsson,  exit  our 
regard  for  the  opera.  I  think  "Hamlet"  may  be  safe- 
ly set  down  as  a  success.  It  is  not  a  fine  work  ;  it 
is  indisprtably  heavy  and  dull,  but  it  is  above  the 
average,  and  clever,  and  the  memory  of  Ophelia  is 
enough  to  provoke  a  second  and  third  visit,  and  to 
induce  all  your  friends  to  go  too. ' 

Amsterdam. — The  eighth  Felix  Meritis  concert 
brought  us  the  following  programme  :  1 .  Sympho- 
phony  No.  .^,  op.  56  (Mendelssohn)  ;  2.  Air  from 
Marschncr's  opera  "Hails  Heiling  ;"  3.  Concerto  for 
violine  (Rode)  ;  4.  Overture  "Rosamunde"  (Schu- 
bert) ;  5.  Air,  "Tn  quesfa  tomba  oscnra''  (Becthoxen); 
6.  Adagio  and  Rondo  for  violine  (Vieuxtemps)  ;  7. 
(a),  "A)n  Meei-,"  poem  of  ,H,  Heine,  music  by  F. 
Schubert,  (h)  "An  Mignon."  poem  of  Goethe,  music 
by  Beethoven  ;  8.  Overture  "i)(e  Weihedes  Hanses," 
op,  124  (Beethoven),  As  singer  we  had  Herr  Her- 
mann-Philippi  from  Wiesbaden  ;  as  violinist,  Mme, 
Wir.MA  Neruda-Normann  from  Stockholm.  This 
talented  artist  is  a  member  of  that  very  musical  fam- 
ily from  Briinn  (Moravia),  consisting  of  two  broth- 
ers (pianist  and  violoncellist),  and  two  sisters  (pian- 
ist and  violinist),  who  some  years  ago  made  such 
frequent  and  successful  excursions  through  Germany. 
Wilma  Neruda  in  the  year  1864  married  Herr  L. 
Normann  (born  in  Stockholm  in  1831),  a  pupil  of 
Lindhlad  and  a  well-known  artist  and  composer  in 
Sweden.  Herr  Normann  has  been  teacher  at  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Music  in  Stockholm  since  1857, 
and  royal  Kapellmeister  there  since  1861,  As  for  his 
"accomplished  wife"  l,stgle  du  jour)  she  reallv  is  a 
first-rate  artist.  I  do  not  think  one  could  easily  find 
so  remarkable  and  talented  a  violinist  of  the  fair  sex, 
except  perhaps  Domenica  Teresa  Milanollo  ;  but 
since  her  marriage  she  is  lost  to  the  public  at  large. 
Mme,  Normann  has  the  facility  of  Wieniawski,  the 
feeling  of  Joachim.  It  was  astonishing  with  what 
correctness  and  aplomb  she  performed  the  spirited 
but  diflicult  Adagio  and  Rondo  by  Vieuxtemps.  She 
was  each  time  frantically  cheered,  and  thrice  recall- 
ed at  the  eud. — Orch. 

Aix-i,A-Chapei,i.e. — At  the  fourth  Subscription 
Concert,  Herr  Joachim  played  with  great  success  a 
Violin  Concerto  hy  Herr  Bruch,  in  addition  to  that 
by  Beethoven.  Among  the  other  pieces  performed 
were  Symphony  in  D  major,  Mozart;  Gcsang  der 
Gaister  iiber  den  Wassern,"  Ferdinand  Hiller;  and 
Overture  to  Olympia,  Spontini. 

Ei.BKRFELD, — The  programme  of  the  la«t  Sub- 
scription Concert  contained  scenes  from  Herr  H. 
Wagner's  Fliegender  Hollander,  and  Schumann's 
Genoveva. 

Mannheim. — Shakespeare's  Tempest  with  Herr 
Tauhert's  music  has  been  very  fiivorahly  received. 
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KoENicsBERG. — On  the  21StJMarch,  1828,  Herr 
Dorn^  who  has  been  Court  Capellmeisier  in  Berlin 
since  1849,  commenced  his  public  career  by  conduct- 
ing Ze  iliacoH  in  this,  his  native  town.  This  year, 
therefore,  he  will  have  fulfilled  the  duties  of  a  con- 
ductor forty  years.  Next  to  Herr  Krebs,  of  Dresden, 
he  has  wielded  the  baton  longer  than  any  German 
musician  living,  the  oldest  of  all,  Herr  Lachner,  of 
Munich,  having  been  lately  pensioned.  During  this 
long  period,  Herr  Dorn  has  oificiated  in  Konigsberg, 
Dantzic,  Leipsic,  Hamburgh,  Riga,  Cologne  and 
Berlin. 


mijf  s  lournal  of  Slusu. 

BOSTON.  APRIL,  11,1868. 

Music  in  Boston. 
Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club.  On  Tues- 
day eveninw,  March  31,  with  the  fourth  concert, 
the  nineteenth  season  came  to  an  end.  The 
Chickennt;  Hall  was  crowded,  and  the  pro- 
gramme of  peculiar  interest,  the  three  great  mas- 
ters of  classical  chamber  music  only  being  rep- 
resented, Beethoven  having,  very  properly,  the 
lion's  share. 

Sonata  for  Piano  and 'Cello,  in  A,  op.  69 Beethoven. 

Allegro.  Scherzo.    Adagio  and  Finale,  Allegro  Vivace. 
Messrs,  Perabo  and   Fries. 

Quartet  in  B  flat.  No.  69 Haydn. 

Allegro.  Andante,  Minuetto,  and  Finale  Allegro. 

Sonata  for  Piano Mozart. 

a.  Allegro  maestoso,  b,  Andante cantabile.    c,  Finale.  Presto. 
Ernst  Perabo. 

Seventh  Quartet  in  F,  op.  59 Beethoven. 

Allegro,  Allegretto  Scherzando,  Adagio  raoito  e  mesta, 
Finale  Allegro,  Th6me  russe. 

Neither  of  Beethoven's  two  predecessors  were 
greatly,  though  they  were  characteristically  rep- 
resented. The  Haydn  Quartet,  smoothly,  clear- 
ly flowing,  reflecting  his  serene,  cheerful,  child- 
like spirit, complete  and, elegant  in  form  and 
style,  was  very  beautiful,  but  perhaps  a  little 
tame  after  the  marked  iiVdividuality  and  happy 
inspiration  of  that  Beethoven  Sonata.  In  the 
execution  it  was  good  clear,  even  quartet  play- 
ing as  we  have  heard  for  a  long  while. — It  was 
good  to  hear  for  once  one  ofMozart's  piano  Sona- 
tas, and  Perabo  had  selected  one  of  the  best,one 
of  the  strongest,  the  most  full  of  matter  {Inhalt) 
and  of  passion,  while  it  has  the  spontaneity  and 
grace  with  which  his  genial  creations  always 
charm.  It  was  the  one  in  A  minor.  No  5  in  Dit-' 
son's  edition.  He  played  the  first  Alleo'ro 
with  great  fire  and  sustained  force,  bringing  out 
the  contrasts  o? fortissimo  and  pianissimo  in  those 
bold  organ-point  passages  after  the  repeat,  where 
the  angry  figure  forces  its  way  along  through 
chords  or  rather  discords  of  the  ninth,  with  start- 
ling efi'ect.  The  Andante  and  the  Presto  move- 
ments are  also  of  marked  character,  especially 
the  last,  and  were  made  to  tell  with  great  point 
and  beauty  in  the  rendering — though  perhaps  at 
times  with  some  excess  offeree. 

The  two  Beethoven  works  are  noble  ones. 
We  have  recently  had  occasion  to  speak  of  that 
singularly  happy  Sonata  in  A,  for  piano  and 
'cello,  which  has  no  slow  movement  except 
the  brief  introduction  to  the  Finale.  It  was  ad- 
mirably played  again  by  Fries  and  Perabo, 
and  caused  great  delight. — The  Quartet  in  F  is 
the  well-known  No.  1  of  the  three  dedicated  to 
Prince  Rasoumofisky.  What  a  stride  had  the 
gigantic  genius  made  from  the  six  quartets  of  op. 
18  to  these  !  Though  doubtless  happier  in  the 
rendering  this  time,  it  recalled  tha  impression 
that  it  made  upon  us  some  fifteen  years  ago  when 
the  Club  first  introduced  it.  Now,  as  then,  we 
must  say  : 


It  is  hard  to  believe  that  the  opus  number,  59, 
can  mark  the  true  date  of  this  composition.  In 
strange  individuality  of  thought  and  manner,  in 
remoteness  from  all  common  forms,  in  utter  new- 
ness of  invention  and  of  exploration  as  it  were  in 
wondrous,  untried  spheres,  it  seems  in  advance 
of  the  symphonies  of  the  same  date,  indeed  of  all 
the  symphonies  except  the  ninth.  Those  are  all 
clearer  and  more  readily  appreciable  to  the  com- 
mon ear  than  are  these  quartets  of  his  middle 
period.  Does  it  not  show,  that  in  quartet  writ- 
ing the  composer  invites  you  to  communion  with 
his  most  interior,  esoteric  life  ;  that  in  this  form 
of  Art  he  sets  down  the  most  advanced  posts  in 
his  spiritual  and  artistic  progress  ?  The  ideas 
are  nervous,  bold,  unique,  pregnant ;  and  the 
rhythmical  forms  unfolded  into  the  most  intricate 
and  subtle,  yet  symmetrical  and  expressive  fine- 
ness of  divisions. 

Mr.  Otto  Dresel's  first  "Reading"  of  piano- 
forte music,  on  Thursday  afternoon  of  last  week, 
though  it  came  on  Fast  Day,  and  while  the  heav- 
ens were  blackened  with  the  first  April  shower 
(fallacious  promise  of  "ethereal  mildness  !")  drew 
together  a  large  and  highly  appreciative  com- 
pany at  Chickering's.  There  is  no  need  of  as- 
suring those  who  had  not  the  eood  fortune  to  be 
present,  that  it  was  a  feast  of  exquisite  music  ex- 
quisitely interpreted.  These  were  the  choice  se- 
lections, all  from  the  more  modern  romantic  school 
of  true  tone-poets. 

Caprice Ferd.   Hiller. 

Sclierzo Rob.  Schumann. 

Fantaisi^ Chopin. 

Etude Chopin. 

Three  Mazourkaa Chopin. 

Two  "Fantasie-stiicke" Aug.  Saran. 

Intermezzo Otto  Dresel. 

Slumber  Song Rob.  Schumann. 

Introduction  and  Rondo Chopin. 

Ferdinand  Hiller  has  written  many  good 
things, — some  so  good  as  to  make  one  wonder 
that  such  a  mass  of  works  in  all  forms  from  his 
prolific  pen,  all  respectable,  musician-like,  vastly 
superior  to  the  common  run,  have  made  no  more 
endtiring  mark.  Take  him  all  in  all,  he  is  per- 
haps the  first  musician  living  now  in  Germany, 
though  Robert  Franz  shows,  in  the  less  ambitious 
sphere  to  which  he  confines  himself,  more  of  orig- 
inal creative  power,  besides  having  so  deeply 
"lived  himself  into"  the  polyphonic  art  of  Bach. 
This  Caprice,  full  of  live,  fresh  fancy  and  felici- 
tous expression,  shows  what  Hiller  can  do,  .and 
made  a  very  interesting  introduction  to  the  other 
readings.  Of  the  larger  Chopin  pieces,  the  Fan- 
taisie  (in  F  minor,  op.  49)  and  the  bright  Rondo 
(in  E  flat,  op.  16)  with  stately  introduction  in  C 
minor  like  a  Concerto,  the  former  is  the  less  fa- 
miliar, and  a  work  of  rare  power  and  beauty,  rich 
in  variety  and  contrast.  Schumann  appeared 
once  in  the  bolder,  more  fantastic,  and  once  in 
the  gentler,  sentimental  phase  ;  and  both  were  of 
the  finest  instances.  The  two  "fancy  pieces"  of 
Saran,  the  pupil  of  Franz,  whose  few  published 
piano  pieces  have  given  such  decided  promise, 
but  who  seems  to  have  quietly  withdrawn  of  late 
years  from  a  field  for  which  he  has  shown  so  clear 
a  calling,  still  assert  their  marked  originality. 
Mr.  Dresel's  own  little  Intermezzo  and  "Slumber 
Song,"  which  he  added  at  the  end,  were  plainly 
very  welcome  and  wear  well. 

Of  this  Week's  "Reading"  we  must  speak  next 
time.  Three  more  light  up  the  musi'cal  pros- 
pect, and  will  come  along  on  the  remaining 
Thursdays  of  the  month. 

"  The  Son  &  Stranger." — The  charming  little 
parlor  Operetta  with  which  the  young  Mendelssohn 
of  twenty  (1829),  on  his  return  home  from  travels 
abroad,  surprised    his    parents     on     the    anniver- 


sary of  their  "silver  wedding,"  was  performed  for 
the  first  time  in  this  country,  last  Wednesday  night, 
in  the  annual  benefit  concert  of  Mr.  Alfred  P. 
Peck,  the  eificient  superintendent  of  the  Music  Hall. 
"  Hdrnkehr  aus  der  Fremde" (liatam  frem  Abroad) 
is  the  real  title,  changed  as  above  in  England.  It 
was  done  all  in  the  family,  with  aid  of  friends  and 
neighbors,  and  afterwards  kept  in  sacred  privacy, 
until  three  or  four  years  after  the  composer's  death, 
when  it  was  publicly  performed  in  Leipzig.  The 
hero  of  the  little  plot,  the  young  soldier  restored  to 
the  anxious  mother,  typifies  himself.  The  libretto, 
originally  written  by  his  friend  Klingemann,  who 
died  a  few  years  since  in  England  (can  we  forget 
sitting  by  the  side  of  the  sweet  old  gentleman,  in 
Exeter  Hall,  listening  to  Mme.  Goldschmidt  in 
^/I'/aA  .'),  has  since  been  rearranged  and  expanded, 
partly  by  Mr.  Chorley  for  the  London  edition.  The 
argument  is  simply  this  : 

In  a  village  of  Suabia,  one  day,  Ursula,  the  may- 
or's wife,  was  sitting  in  front  of  her  house,  spinning, 
and  sadly  thinking  of  her  absent  son,  Herrmann,  who 
had  enlisted  some  years  previously,  and  from  whom 
they  had,  for  some  time,  heard  nothing,  although  the 
mayor  had  patiently  spelt  out  all  the  war-news  in 
their  paper,  which,  in  those  slow-moving  days,  was 
so  old  when  it  arrived  at  the  village,  that  the  face  of, 
matters  might  have  entirely  changed  in  the  world 
since  its  first  printing.  Lisbeth,  ward  to  the  burgo- 
master, enters,  and  endeavors  to  cheer  up  the  good 
Ursula,  who  is  ever  looking  at  the  dark  side  of  things. 
She  succeeds  partially,  and  then  proceeds  to  make 
preparation  for  the  morrow's  jubilee,  which  is  to  be 
the  celebration  of  the  fiftietli  anniversary  of  the  may- 
orship of  her  guardian.  Kauz,  a  pedlar,  now  enters, 
and,  suspecting  that  some  kind  of  merry-making  is 
in  view,  questions  Lisbeth,  with  a  view  to  ascertain 
what  profit,  and  also  what  pleasure,  he  may  receive 
in  the  coming  festival.  He  is  somewhat  impertinent ; 
and  she  is  quite  relieved  by  the  approach  of  Herr- 
mann, the  long-lost  son,  who  has  assumed  the  disguise 
of  a  musician,  and  who,  after  a  while,  makes  himself 
known  to  her,  much  to  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  for- 
ward pedlar. 

Soon  after,  the  pompous  but  good-hearted  mayor 
enters,  and  is  somewhat  puzzled  by  the  excitement 
of  Lisbeth,  who  finds  it  difficult  to  give  a  satisfactory 
explanation.  Kauz  enters,  and  the  mayor  mistakes 
him  for  an  expected  military  oificer.  Kauz  gives  an 
account  of  the  tender  meeting  of  Herrmann  with  the 
young  lady,  representing  Herrmann  to  be  a  vagabond 
musician.  The  mayor  and  his  wife  will  believe  no- 
thing against  Lisbeth ;  but  Martin,  the  vigilant  night- 
watchman  of  the  village,  entering,  he  is  ordered  to 
arrest  all  vagabonds. 

Next  follows  a  comical  seren.ide  scene,  in  whieh 
Herrmann,  as  serenader,  is  interrupted  by  Kauz,  in 
the  dress  of  a  watchman,  who  makes  unearthly  noises 
on  his  h»rn  to  drown  the  pretty  guitar-music.  Herr- 
mann revenges  himself  by  borrowing  the  cloak  and 
lantern  of  the  tipsy  Martin,  and  arresting  Kauz,  whom 
he  frightens  well. 

The  morning  dawns,  and  the  pretty  Lisbeth  is  seen 
decorating  the  house-front  with  flowers,  after  which 
she  disappears,  to  advance  again  with  a  procession  of 
villagers,  who  come  to  congratulate  the  mayor  on 
the  arrival  of  his  golden  anniversary.  Kauz,  having 
assumed  a  shabby  military  dress,  now  tries  to  pass 
himself  ofl*a3  the  son  of  the  mayor,  but  is  speedily 
put  to  confusion  by  the  advance  of  the  real  Herrmann, 
who,  being  a  real  military  officer,  threatens  to  take 
him  as,  a  recruit.  He  is  only  too  glad  to  re-assume 
his  true  role  of  pedlar. 

The  spoken  dialogue,  which  forms  the  larger  part, 
is  very  natural  and  clever  and,  with  the  music,  it 
would  make  a  capital  thing  for  "private  theatricals." 
On  this  occasion  it  was  omitted,  and  the  entire  music 
given,  with  a  good  orchestra  of  thirtj',  under  the  con- 
ductorship  of  Mr.  B.  J.  Lang.  The  ch.arming 
Overture,  about  the  best  thing  in  it,  so  fresh  and 
genial,  and  in  the  vein  of  the  opening  of  the  Itali.in 
Symphony,  was  already  famili.ir  here.  The  cheer- 
ful sky  it  spreads  over  us  is  clouded  by  the  sweet,  sad 
Romance  of  Ursula,  musing  on  her  absent  son,  a 
touching  contralto  strain,  sung  with  good  style  and 
feeling  by  Miss  Addie  Ryan.  Then  a  duct  of  the 
sad  mother  cheered  by  the  bright  soprano  of  Lisbeth 
(Mrs.  H.  W.  Smith)  seeking  to  win  her  thoughts  to 
the  gay  festival  preparing.  Then  Lisbeth,  left  .ilone, 
yields  to  her  own  sad  mood,  and  sings  of  the  absent 
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lover.  All  this  is  natural  and  pleasing  music,  though 
it  becomes  slightly  monotonous  and  tame. 

Then  begins  the  comic  part  of  the  music,  which 
is  the  best ;  the  Pedlar's  voluble,  conceited  song  : 
"I  am  a  roamer  bold  and  gay,"  which  was  dashed 
off  with  capital  spirit,  as  was  all  his  music,  by  Mr. 
RuDOLpiisEN,  with  very  bright  and  care-dispelling 
orchestral  aecompaniment.  Hermann's  song  about 
the  "evening  bells,"  sweet  and  tender,  but  a  little 
too  long,  was  beautifully  sung  in  Mr.  James  Whit- 
net's  best  style  and  voice  (tenor),  which  is  pure  and 
delicate,  and  told  with  more  power  than  usual.  The 
Terzet,  after  Hermann  has  revealed  himself  to  Lis- 
beth,  in  which  the  Pedlar  tries  to  keep  him  from  her, 
Is  charmingly  humorous.  Still  more  so  the  Trio 
between  the  old  couple  and  the  Pedlar,  with  his  cal- 
umnious tale  against  the  lovers, — and  all  the  funnier 
that  the  old  Mayor's  part  musically  is  written  wholly 
in  one  note,  of  which  arduous  task  Mr.  M.  W. 
Whitney,  with  his  round  bass,  acquitted  himself 
honorably,  though  at  the  end  ho  had  to  drop  an  oc- 
tave for  a  shadow  of  variety  ! 

The  best  of  the  whole,  however,  is  the  Serenade 
scene,  Hermann's  mysterious  strain  "  Tls  now  the 
hour  when  spirits  rise,"  with  the  interruption  of  the 
pretended  watchman's  street-cry  and  horn  ;  and  then 
the  rival  (tenor)  watchman,  who  arrests  him.  All 
this  is  mightily  effective  and  amusing,  and  reveals  a 
real  comic  vein  in  Mendelssohn.  A  short  orchestral 
interlude.  Adagio,  suggestive  of  Night,  follows,  end- 
ing with  a  reminiscence  of  the  Spring-like  Overture 
by  way  of  prelude  to  the  buoyant,  bright  sotirano 
song  :  "  The  flowers  are  ringing, '  which  Mrs.  Smith 
sang  with  great  flexibility  and  evenness  and  in  fine 
voice.  The  work  ends  with  a  couple  of  nice  choruses, 
which  were  sung  as  quartets,  and  sounded  very  much 
like  some  of  Mendelssohn's  part-songs.  The  whole 
thing  was  a  success,  and  we  hope  we  may  hear  it 
again,  and  with  the  dialogue  and  action. 

For  a  first  part  to  his  concert  Mr.  Peck  had 
brought  together  almost  loo  many  attractions.  But 
the  length,  protracted  by  the  inevitable  encores  wher- 
ever there  is  a  long  str  ing  of  songs  presented,  was 
shortened  on  the  other  hand  by  the  omission  of  the 
longest  and  by  far  the  most  important  piece,  the  Vio- 
lin Concerto  of  Mendelssohn.  To  the  sincere  re- 
gret of  all,  Mr.  Carl  Rosa  was  disabled  by  an  ac- 
cident to  one  of  his  hands  ;  he  "faced  the  music" 
bravely,  though,  in  one  sense,  by  frankly  coming  on 
the  stage  and  pleading  his  own  excuse  in  the  most 
simple  and  convincing  way.  An  orchestral  piece 
would  have  done  well  in  its  place,  and  made  the 
whole  feel  shorter,  by  breaking  ut>  such  a  succession 
of  vocal  solos.  The  only  orchestral  piece  was  the 
delightful  Preciosa  Overture  of  Weber,  which  it  was 
a  treat  to  hoar  again. 

Madame  Parepa-Rosa  was  in  remarkably  fine 
voice  even  for  her,  and  sang  Millard's  "Waiting," 
full  of  brilliant  l)ird-lke  trills  aniJ  echoes,  which  took 
mightily  with  the  audience,  a  florid  Aria  from  Linda, 
and  a  couple  of  ballads  for  encores,  all  in  her  hearti- 
est and  most  triumphant  manner.  Miss  Adelaide 
Phillipps  sang  the  Romanza  :  "Son  leggero,"  from 
Maria  di  Rohan,  in  admirable  voice  and  style  ;  also 
a  rather  common  sentimental  song  by  Blumenthal, 
"The  Message,"  in  which  we  could  see  no  occasion 
for  an  orchestral  accompaniment.  Strenuously  re- 
called, she  gave  much  pleasure  with  a  playful  Span- 
ish song.  Mrs.  Smith  had  bouquets  rained  upon 
her  after  her  fluent,  brilliant,  but  rather  mechanical 
rendering  of  "Reffnava  net  silenzio."  Mrs.  Isabel 
Blanchard  made  a  very  encouraging  debut  in  a 
somewhat  florid  aria  by  Centemeri.  She  has  a  deli- 
cate mezzo  soprano  of  warm,  sympathetic  quality, 
evenly  developed,  fresh  and  telling,  and  sings  with 
chaste  and  good  expression.  She  gave  the  ballad  of 
the  "Three  Fishers,"  upon  being  recalled.  Mr. 
Whitney,  basso,  improves  constantly  in  voice  and 
style.     His  large  tones,  even  the  deepest,   told  with 


groat  power,  and  musical  ly,  in  the  air  "Bella  ardir" 
from  Donizetti's  Marino  Falicri. 

The  Music  Hall  was  crowded,  and  Mr.  Peck  must 
be  congratulated  upon  such  response  to  his  announce- 
ment. 

Miss  Cdshman's  Gift  to  the  Music  Hall. — 
Half  the  matter  we  had  intended  for  this  paper  is 
unexpectedly  crowded  out,  but  we  must  advise  our 
readers  to  go  to  Child's  Art  Gallery  and  see  the  busts 
of  Palestkina,  Mozart  and  Beethoven,  noble 
heads,  with  most  expressive  allegorical  supports,  by 
the  Danish  sculptor  Matheix;.  Our  own  impres- 
sion of  their  significance  and  beauty  is  already  ex- 
pressed in  the  article  which  we  tranferred  last  week 
from  the  Atlantic  Monthli/.  They  can  be  seen  and 
studied  now,  so  well  are  they  arranged,  to  far  better 
advantage  than  will  be  possible  when  they  are  placed 
at  a  great  height  on  the  walls  of  the  Music  Hall. 
Every  time  we  take  a  look  at  them  we  are  confirmed 
in  our  conviction  that  in  intrinsic  beauty  and  in 
trnth  to  subject  they  are  excelled  by  no  designs 
of  modern  plastic  art  yet  seen  in  this  city. 


Good  Things  Coining. 

1.  The  Concert  for  the  Cretans,  to  be  giv- 
en by  the  Harvard  Musical  Association,  on  Monday 
Afternoon,  April  20,  at  three  o'clock — not  half-past  as' 
before  announced — must  prove  as  interesting  to  all 
good  music-lovers  as  any  of  the  nine  "Symphony 
Concerts"  which  they  have  followed  up  so  eagerly. 
The  orchestra  will  be  in  full  force,  of  course  with  Mr. 
Zerrahn  as  Conductor,  and  the  programme  of  the 
usual  character,  yet  appropriate  to  the  occasion  : 
Part  I.  Overture  to  "Iphigenia  in  Aulis,"  by  Gluck, 
which  has  a  Greek  suggestion  ;  Seventh  Symphony, 
in  A,  by  Beethoven.  Part  11.  Chopin's  Piano 
Concerto  in  E  minor,  which  Mr.  Hugo  Leonhard, 
who  gave  such  delight  with  it  in  the  seventh  Sym- 
phony Concert,  has  kindly  consented  to  play  again  ; 
and,  for  a  patriotic,  rousing,  popular  finale,  Rossini's 
splendid  Overture  to  "William  Tell," — the  first  time 
for  a  year  past. — If  such  musical  attraction  do  not 
suffice,  what  heart  with  any  human  feeling  can  resist 
the  burning  appeal  of  the  Committee  in  behalf  of 
the  Ladies'  Fair,  to  which  this  concert  will  be  tribu- 
tary 1 

The  Christian  patriots  of  Crete, — struggling  at 
earful  odds  with  their  Turkish  enslavers,  who  have 
devastated  their  country,  burned  down  their  villages, 
deserted  their  churches,  uprooted  their  vineyards, 
and  outraged  every  sentiment  and  right  which  civil- 
ized warriors  hold  sacred — thii  brave  upholders  of 
the  standard  of  the  Cross  against  the  Crescent  in  this 
the  beginning  of  the  end  of  Moslmn  domination  in 
Europe — after  defying  and  defeatiug  every  army  sent 
against  them,  are  still  unsubdued,  still  hopeful  and 
confident  of  final  victory,  still  determined  to  do  or 
die  in  the  cause  of  their  religious  and  national  inde- 
pendence. 

They  ask  no  aid  for  themselves — neither  in  money 
nor  munitions  of  war  ;  hut  they  do  appeal  to  us,  as 
the  recognized  champions  of  that  liberty  for  which 
they  struggle,  to  permit  them  to  continue  to  fight 
their  invaders,  without,  at  the  same  time,  making 
the  dreadful  Abrahamic  sacrifice  of  their  families. 
Thev  entreat  us  to  feed  them  and  to  clothe  them — to 
do  our  part,  at  least,  in  providing  them  with  the  bare 
necessities  of  life — until,  the  Turk  driven  into  the 
sea,  they  can  descend  from  their  mountain  fiistnesses, 
and  again  gather  their  wives  and  their  children  to 
their  homes.  Forty  thousand  souls — old  men ,  wo- 
men and  children  of  all  ages — are  now  dependent  on 
the  chanty  of  Christendom.  Ahe.ady  America  has 
done  more  for  them  than  any  other  Christian  land  ; 
already,  in  the  caves  and  on  the  rugged  passes  of 
Crete,  our  nation  is  daily  blessed  and  God's  benedic- 
tion invoked  on  it ;  already,  every  American  is  sa- 
luted in  Greece  and  wherever  Greeks  assemble,  as  a 
true  and  tried  friend  of  their  race  in  this  their  time  of 
need. 

But  we  need  to  do  more.  These  famishing  mul- 
titudes increase  from  day  to  day  :  and  Greece  is  too 
poor  to  feed  them  all.  The  contributions  from  Eu- 
ropean nations  are  entirely  inadequate  to  meet  these 
pressing  wants.  Indeed  they  are  altogether  too 
small  to  materially  affect  the  vast  amount  of  destitu- 
tion to  bo  relieved. 


Shall  wo  continue  to  give  the  Cretans  our  sympa- 
thy, our  prayers,  and  our  help  ?  Our  sympathy  has 
sustained  the  fainting  hearts  of  women  and  invigora- 
ted the  stout  arms  of  the  fighting  men  ;  and  our  help 
has  kept  thousands  of  mothers  and  children  from 
cold  and  nakedness  by  garments  made  by  the  hands 
of  American  women. 

The  Ladies  of  several  cities  and  towns  will  hold  a 
Fair  in  Boston  on  Easter  week  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Cretans. 

Let  contributions  pour  in  for  this  beneficent  cause 
— the  cause  of  Liberty  against  Despotism  ;  of 
nationality  against  foreign  subjugation  ;  of  civiliza- 
tion against  barbarism — of  the  Cross  against  the 
Crescent ! 

II.  The  Triennial  Festival  of  the  Handel  and 
Haydn  Society,  beginning  on  Tuesday,  May  5, 
and  closing  on  the  following  Sunday  evening,  bids 
fair  to  eclipse  the  glory  of  the  preceding  festivals. 
The  guaranty  fund  was  rapidly  filled  up,  and  now 
exceeds  the  required  sum  of  S25,000.  The  chorus 
will  number  more  than  600  singers,  more  select  and 
better  drilled  than  usual ;  and  the  grand  orchestra, 
reinforced  by  the  best  strength  of  the  New  York 
Philharmonic  Society,  will  exceed  one  hundred  in- 
struments. The  solo  singing  will  he  by  the  very  best 
talent  available,  including  of  course  Mme.  Parepa- 
RosA,  Miss  Adelaide  Phillipps,  in  all  probabili- 
ty the  great  German  baritone,  Julius  Stockhau- 
8EN,  to  whom  an  invitation  has  been  sent,  and  other 
distinguished  artists,  besides  those  nearer,  who  have 
repeatedly  done  such  excellent  service  in  our  Orato- 
rios. For  the  opening  on  Tuesday  morning  will  be 
given  Mendelssohn's  95th  Psalm  (first  time)  and 
"Hymn  of  Praise,"  preceded  by  Nicolai's  Overture 
and  Choral :  "Einfeste  Bitrf/  ist  nnser  Golt."  The 
Oratorios  selected  for  the  following  evenings  are  the 
"Messiah,"  "Creation,"  "Samson"  and   "St.  Paul." 

There  will  be  four  Afternoon  Concerts  of  instru- 
mental and  vocal  music,  with  noble  programmes. 
Each  will  include  a  Symphony,  among  which  are 
named  the  great  one  in  C  by  Schubert,  the  sparkling 
favorite  in  G  by  Haydn,  and  finally  the  sublime 
"Choral  Symphony"  of  Beethoven,  which,  with  such 
an  orchestra  and  chorus,  and  with  such  a  voice  as 
Mme.  Rosa's  in  the  trying  soprano  solo,  bids  fair  to 
prove  even  more  impressive  than  it  did  at  the  end  of 
the  Symphony  Concerts  last  year.  Carl  Rosa  is 
engaged  to  play  a  Violin  Concerto  ;  and  for  two  at 
least  of  the  concerts  the  services  of  Fraulein  Alide 
Topp,  the  young  lady  pianist  who  has  created  such 
a  sensation  in  New  York,  and  who  came  to  this 
country  with  the  fullest  endorsement  of  her  teacher. 
Von  Biilow,  and  of  Liszt,  have  been  secured.  She 
will  play  Schumann's  Concerto  in  A  minor,  and  the 
Concerto  in  E  flat  (never  before  heard  here)  by  Liszt. 
Von  Biilow,  in  a  letter  to  the  Steinways,  writes  : 
"Miss  Alide  Topp,  court  pianist  to  the  prince  of 
Hohenzollern-Hechingen,  whom  I  am  proud  to  call 
my  pupil,  though  not  yet  world-renowned,  will  soon 
become  so,  as  her  dehut  in  every  place  where  she 
has  thus  far  appeared  has  .always  produced  great 
sensation.  Excellent  female  pianists  as  we  have  in 
the  musical  world  (Schumann,  Clauss,  Mehlig, 
Goddard,  &c.).  Miss  Topp  beats  them  all.  The  'vir- 
tuose QnalitiW  which  distinguishes  her  makes  us  re- 
gard her  as  a  male,  rather  than  a  female,  pianist. 
The  delicate,  handsome  woman,  has  a  technique,  an 
energy,  a  fire,  which  enable  her  to  enter  the  lists 
with  a  Kubinstein  or  a  Tausig.  Do  not  think  I  ex- 
aggerate ;  you  will  certainly  countersign  my  recom- 
mendation as  soon  as  you  have  heard  and  admired 
the  lady  herself," — This  may  be  partial  praise,  as 
well  as  wholesale;  but  certainly  it  comes  from  very 
high  authority;  and,  though  it  is  like  bringing  coals 
to  Newcastle,  to  bring  another  fine  pianist  to  Boston  , 
there  will  be  great  interest  to  hear  this  lady,  and  she 
will  no  doubt  be  warmly  welcomed. 

Among  the  Overtures  for  the  Festival  concerts  we 
hear  named  Beethoven's  Leonora,  No.  3  ;  Mendels- 
sohn's "Becalmed  at  Sea,"  &c. ;  Wagner's  Tunnhaii- 
ser,  that  to  Freyschiilz,  &c.,  &c. 
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Mr.  F.  L.  RiTTER  continues  the  good  work  among 
his  pupils.  Here  is  the  prog;ramme  of  the  second 
Soire'e  given,  under  his  direction,  by  the  teachers  of 
Vassar  College  :  Overture  to  Erjmont  (8  hands)  ; 
Polonaise,  C-sharp  minor,  Chopin  ;  Aria  from  Frey- 
sdiiitx;  Fantaisie  and  Sonata,  C  niinor,  Mozart; 
Septet  (8  hands),  Beethoven  ;  Andante  and  Varia- 
tions for  two  pianos,  Sdnimann;  Song  without 
Words,  Mendelssohn;  "Wanderstund,"  S.  Heller; 
Songs,  "Ye  faded  flowers,"  Schubert,  and  "Ich  wan- 
dre  nicht,"  Schumann  ;  Capriccio,  B  minor,  Men- 
delssohn;  Organ  Toccata,  D  minor,  Bach. 

At  another,  also  under  Mr.  Ritter's  direction,  giv- 
en at  Mile.  Rostan's  Young  Ladies'  School  (New 
York),  Pergolese's  Stabat  Mater,  for  Soprano  and 
Contralto  voices,  was  given  entire,  with  the  original 
string  quartet  accompaniment.  The  "Ladies'  Vo- 
cal Society,"  connected  with  the  school,  furnished 
the  vocal  part,  and  Messrs.  Matzka,  Gipner, 
Schwartz  and  Bergner  the  instiumental.  The  <Sta- 
6a<  was  preceded  hy  Beethoven's  E-flat  Trio,  op.  1, 
and  followed  by  Liszt's  Lucia  Fantasia,  played  by 
Mr.  Mills. 

Worcester,  Mass. — At  this  late  day  I  forward 
you  the  programme  of  a  musical  entertainment  re- 
cently given  here  (to  invited  guests)  of  so  rare  and 
unusual  a  character  not  only  for  this,  but  for  a  more 
pretentious  locality,  that  I  think  some  notice  of  the 
affair  should  appear  in  your  columns.  The  residents  of 
the  "heart  of  the  Commonwealth"are  justly  proud  of 
their  ra.iny  fine  vocal  and  instrumental  performers  ; 
prominent  among  whom  are  the  artists  named  upon 
the  enclosed  programme,  who  are  always  listened  to 
with  delight.  B. 

Saturday  Afternoon,  Feb.  22.    Arranged  in  Historical 

Order. 

PERIOD  I. 

Born.    Died. 

Concert  Sonata Domenico  Scarlatti.    1683- 

VariatiooB, Harmonious  Blacksmith. Handel.     1684.     1759. 

Alto  Air  from  Mass  in  G  minor.  J.  S.  Bach.    1685.    1750. 

.      PERIOD  II. 

Fantasia  in  C Haydn.  1732.  1809. 

La  Con.solation Dussek.  1761.  1S12. 

Song.    L'Addio Mozart.  1756.  1792. 

PERIOD  III. 

Sonata  in  B  flat,  op.  22 Beethoven.  1770.  1827. 

Prayer  from  Der  FreificbUtz.  .  .  .Von  T^eber.  1786.  1826. 

Song.    Faded  Flowers Franz  Schubert.  1797.  1828. 

PERIOD    IV. 

Prelude  in  E  minor Mendelssohn.     1809.     1847. 

Album  Leaf.  Mav,  dearest  May  .Schumann.     1810.     1854. 

Waltz.     Op.  64, No.  2 F.Chopin.    1810.    1849. 

Fanta.«ia.    Les  Huguenots. ..  .S.  Thalberg.    1812. 
Vocalist,  Mrs.  A.  C  .  Munroe.     Pianist,  B.  D.  Alien. 

New  York,  April  1. — On  Wednesday  evening 
a  miscellaneous  concert  was  given  at  Steinway  Hall. 
The  only  interesting  features  were  the  solos  of  S.  B. 
Mills  and  Camilla  Urso.  Mr.  M.  played  in  his  usu- 
al admirable  style,  but  his  selections  were  somewhat 
unenjoyable.  Mme.  Urso  was  superb  ;  the  clear- 
ness, purity  and  unerring  accuracy  of  her  tone  are 
beyond  praise,  and  her  bowing  is  delightfully  easy 
and  smooth.  She  was  tumultuously  encored  and 
gave  us  a  fine  rendering  of  Ernst's  Hc^ie.  The  ac- 
companiments were  "done"  in  a  thoroughly  execra- 
ble, sledge-hammer  style  by  some  one  who  rejoices 
in  the  euphonious  name  of"Cavalliere  Paolo  Giorza." 

There  were  three  0!e  Bull  concerts  last  week.  His 
odd,  quaint,  fanciful  performance  of  such  pieces  as 
the  "Carnival  of  Venice"  and  "Witches'  Dance"  is 
eminently  calculated  to  please  the  popular  mind  ;  on 
the  other  hand,  his  be.ft  and  most  artistic  point, — i.e., 
his  wonderful  three  and  four-part  playing — is  appreci- 
ated only  by  the  few.  We  must  regret  that  a  violin- 
ist of  such  pre-eminent  ability  should  condescend  to 
play — as  lie  did  on  Saturday  evening — such  low  bar- 
room trash  as  the  "Arkansas  Traveller;"  and  we 
would  suggest  to  Sig.  Severini  the  propriety  of  leav- 
ing the  dead  undisturbed  ;  "Oft  in  the  stilly  night" 
is  very  well  in  its  way,  but  it  is  unkind  to  unearth  it 
at  this  late  day. 

On  Saturday  evening  occurred  the  5th  of  the 
Chamber  Music  Soire'es  with  this  programme  : 

Octet,  E,  op.  33 Spohr. 

P.  F.  Solo,  "Faschingpschwank" Schumann. 

Wm.   Mason. 
Quartet,  B  flat,  op.  1.30 Beethoven. 


The  Spohr  Octet  attracted  a  larger  audience  than 
is  usually  present  at  these  soirees  ;  a  fine  work,  care- 
fully instrumented  and  well  elaborated.  The  Men- 
uetto  is  very  nice  ;  the  3d  movement — an  adaptation 
of  the  "Harmonious  Blacksmith" — has  a  very  pleas- 
ing effect;  the  Finale,  an  airy,  sprightly  Allegretto 
in  E  major,  sets  out  with  a  melody  which  at  first  ap- 
pears trivial,  but  suddenly  surprises  one  by  its  fine 
changes  of  key  and  the  artistic  working  up  of  the 
theme.     Altogetlier,  the  Octet  was  very  enjoyable. 

Mr.  Mason  played  the  Schumann  piece  in  liis  ha- 
bitually careful,  accurate,  and,  I  grieve  to  say,  phleg- 
matic manner  ;  firmness  and  precision  werethere,but 
delicacy  and  feeling  were  somewhat  lacking. 

The  Beethoven  Quartet,  built  on  a  large,  broad 
scale,  is  an  admirable  instance  of  what  has  been 
termed  the  author's  "third  period' "  The  .5th  move- 
ment, "Cavatina,  Adagiv  molto  espressivo,"  is  more 
clear  and  less  involved  than  are  most  of  the  other 
movements  (there  are  six  in  all),  and  is  therefore 
better  calculated  to  please  upon  a  first  hearing. 

Attbe27th   Sunday  Evening   concert    (Steinway 

Hall)  these  were  the  interesting  points  : — 

2  movements  from  unfinished  Symphony Schubert. 

Violin  Solo,  Adagio  and  Rondo,  (1st  Concerto). .  Paganini. 

B.  Listemann. 
Dirge  for  full  Orchestra Jerome  Hopkins. 

The  Dirge  by  Hopkins  is  really  a  composition  of 
merit,  in  which  there  is  some  individu.ality  (not  to 
any  dangerous  extent),  and  much  that  is  suggestive 
of  Schumann  and  Wagner.  It  was  admirably  play- 
ed by  the  compact  little  orchestra  of  30.  Mr.  Liste- 
mann created  a  genuine  sensation  by  the  general  bril- 
liancy of  his  execution  and  the  lightning-like  rapidi- 
ty of  his  staccato  passages;  his  tone  is,  however, 
rather  thin.  He  was  heartily  and  deservedly  encor- 
ed. Mr.  DeMeyer  and  his  inevitable  hat  amused  the 
audience  after  the  usual  fashion.  f. 

April  6. — On  Thursday  evening,  April  2nd,  Mr. 
Fr.  Bergner  gave  his  4th  Annual  Concert  in  Irving 
Hall,  He  was  assisted  by  Messrs.  S.  B.  Mills,  Theo. 
Thomas,  Mosenthal,  G.  Matzka,  Liesegang,  Pfeiffen- 
schneider,  F.  Letsch,  and  Miss  Maria  Brainerd. 
The  interesting  features  of  the  programme  were  two 
movements  from  one  of  Mendelssohn's  early  quar- 
tets (Op.  12,  written  in  1828),  and  the  Andante  with 
variations  from  the  Beethoven  quatuor,  op.  18,No.  5. 

Mr.  Bergner  in  his  two  solos  displayed  the  same 
ease  and  carefulness  of  execution,  together  with  the 
fine,  pure  tone,  which  have  always  been  the  most 
noteworthy  characteristics  of  his  artistic  excellence. 
His  best  effort  was  his  performance  (as  an  encore)  of 
Gounod's  Meditation  upon  Bach's  Prelude  in  C  ma- 
jor. Mr.  Mills  gifve  us  the  wearisome  Liszt  Fanta- 
sia upon  Lucrezia  Borgia  and  a  potpourri  of  his 
own.     The  audience  numbered  some  five  hundred. 

On  Saturday  evening  the  5th   and   last   Brooklyn 

Philharmonic  Concert  was  given  before  a  very  large 

audience.     The  orchestral  pieces  were  the  following: 

Symphony  No  4,  "Weihe  der  Tone" Spohr. 

1  m07eui't  from  Symphony,  "Romeo  &  Juliette. '-Berlioz. 
Overture, "Tannhiuser" Wagner. 

Mr.  Arbuckle  gave  two  solos  upon  the  cornet  A 
piston  in  a  very  neat,  clean,  and  acceptable  style. 
He  was  honored  with  hearty  encores.  Mme.  Parepa- 
Rosa  sang  the  "Ah,  perjido"  (Beethoven)  and  Han- 
del's "Let  the  bright  seraphim."  The  latter  was  a 
great  success  ;  a  repetition  was  demanded  and  grace- 
fully accorded  by  the  obliging  cantatrice.  Miss 
Toedt.who  had  not  appeared  in  public  for  some  time, 
played  a  trashy  composition  by  Prunie,  in  very  good 
style.  Her  bowing  is  not  very  strong  and  her  tone 
is  less  sympathetie  than  might  be  wished ;  yet  she 
is  young,  there  is  still  time,  and  there  are  many  vio- 
linists of  greater  age  who  would  give  much  to  play 
as  well  as  she. 

We  trust  that  the  season  has  been  sufficiently  pros- 
perous to  warrant  the  directors  in  attempting,  next 
winter,  the  twelfth  season  of  the  Brooklyn  Philhar- 
monic Society.  I  had  almost  forgotten  to  say — and 
I  hasten  to  make  good  the  omission,  inasmuch  as  ac- 
curacy seems  to  be  essential — that  the  orchestra  num- 
bered exactly  fifty-five.  P. 
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Vocal,  with  Piano  Aooompaniment, 

Why  should  we  part  ?     Song.  Keller.  30 

Why,  indeed,  when  this  charming  song  so  prettily 
urges  the  contrary  ?    The  publishers,  however,  will 
readily  part    with    it    on  payment  of   the  very  rea- 
sonable price. 
Cruel  Mary  Holder.     Comic  Song.  Lloi/d.  35 

I'm  75.  "  "  "         30 

Two  very  amusing  songs. 
My  Father  sould  Charcoal.  S'g  &  dance.     G.  T.  30 

An  unmistakable  Irish  song.     Good  melody. 
O'er  the  Bright  Waves.     Barcarole.        Schubert.  40 
My  Queen.     Song.  Blimenthal.  50 

May  God  love  tliee.     Song.  Birdseye.  30 

Good  songs,  by  well-known  composers. 
Far  awfey  the  King  doth  stray.     (Mari  sage). 

"La  Belle  IJelene."  30 
A  very  piquant  and  pretty  melody.    The  song  hae 
a  chorus. 
Sailingon  the -ZEgean.     (Roi  Plaintif). 

••La  Beth  Hetme."  30 
The  Kings  of  Grecia.  (Voici  les  rois).  "        30- 

Dancing,  singing.  (Dansons,  Chantors).        "         30 
The  trumpet  calls    (Trio  patriotique),  "         40 

Four  very  spirited  songs,  fitted  to  classic  English 
words. 
Jennie  dear.  S'g  or  Duet  and  Cho.        Salisbury.  30 

Instrumental. 

Silver  Bells,     (Silberglocken).    Nos.  1  and  2. 

Spindler,  each.  60 
Marked  with  the  composer's  peculiar  elegance  of  ar- 
rangement. 
Sleigh  bells  Mazurka.  Wels.  GO 

Les  Feuilles  D'Automne.  Marcailhou.  35 

Combining  brilliancy  with  grace.  The  last  ia  a  very 
graceful  tribute  to  the  beauty  of  Autumn. 
Polka.    "La  Belle  Helene."  Smith.  30 

March.  "  "  "     30 

Two  pleasing  extracts,  with  bright  melodies. 
Impeachment  Polka.  C.  D.  Blahe.  30 

Already  quite  in  demand.     Spirited,  and  a  little 
difficult. 
Ricci  Polka.  L.  W.  Merriam.  30 

Village  Bell  Waltz.  .Tarvis.  75 

La  Belle  Helene  Sehottisch.  Knight.  30 

"  "  Polka  Redowa.  "         35 

Flying  Trapeze  Galop.  "         35 

Three  of  them  were  composed  by  {'K)night.  but  are 
far  from  being  Nocturnes.    All  are  brilliant  Dance 
Music. 
Une  Nuit  d' Etfe.  Melodie  Impromptu.  S.  Smith.  40 
This  style  of  piece  is  too  familiar  to  need  comment, 
but  is  always  brilliant  and  pleasing. 
Souvenir.    Grande  Duchesse.  Wels.  75 

Tyrolienne.  .  Leybach.  50 

One  by  a  very  graceful  composer,  the  other  a  well 
•     selected  compendium  of  "Duchess"  music. 

Books. 

Rinck's  Organ  School.  Carefully  revised, 
and  the  Pedal  part  printed  on  a  Separate 
Stair.  Edited  by  W.  T.  Best.  In  6  parts. 
Each  part,  $1.50.     The  whole  S6.00 

This  splendid  book  will  renew  the  friendship  of 
teachers  for  the  old  Organ  teacher,  whose  method  will 
always  be  a  standard  one. 


Music  BT  M.\iL. — Music  is  sent  by  mail,  the  expense  being 
two  cents  for  every  four  ounces,  or  fraction  thereof,  (about 
one  cent  for  an  ordinary  piece  of  musicj.  Persons  at  a 
distance  will  find  the  conveyance  a  saving  of  time  and 
expense  in  obtaining  supplies  Books  can  also  be  sent  at 
double  these  rates. 
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Beethoven's  Sonata  in  A  Flat,  Op.  26. 

BY  ADOLPII    KIKLCr.OCK. 

Amoiii;  the  tliirtj'-two  sonatas  of  Beethoven 
there  is  hardly  one  more  universally  loved  than 
opus  26,  in  Aflat  major.  The  noble,  pensive 
character  of  the  work,  so  well  expressed,  justly 
entitles  it  to  this  distinction.  A  vein  of  sadness, 
of  deep  lonofing,  runs  through  it,  touching  even 
the  more  lively  movements,  produced  partly  by 
the  solemn  key  of  A-flat,  partly  the  low  position 
in  which  the  melodies  frequently  move,  but  most 
especially  by  something  that  evades  description, 
as  proceeding  directly  from  the  genius  of  the 
tone-poet.  Who  has  stood  at  the  close  of  a  fine 
day  in  September,  gazing  on  the  setting  sun,  as 
the  last  rays  illumine  hill  and  valley,  and  not 
experienced  that  nameless  longing  which  makes 
the  bosom  heave,  and  moves  us  to  wish  for  wings 
that  we  might  fly  on  and  on  to  those  golden  fields, 
where  the  sun  is  just  going,  where  all  is  so  much 
more  beautiful,  so  much  better,  purer,  and  where 
everything,  once  so  dear  to  us,  but  now  lost,  is 
to  be  found  again  ?  Involuntarily  we  think  of 
those  words  from  Schubert's  "Wanderer"  : 

"Wo  bist  du,  mein  geliebtes  Land, 
•  Gesuchfc,  geahnt,  und  nie  gekannt?" 

Yes,  where  art  thou,  my  beloved  land,  looked 
for,  dreamed  of,  and  yet  never  known  ?  The 
land  so  green  with  hope,  where  my  roses  are 
blooming,  my  friends  are  walking, — oh,  land, 
where  art  thou  V 

"This  sonata,"  says  an  eminent  critic,  "is  a 
model  in  the  treatment  of  the  instrument; 
thoughtful,  many-sided,  and  truly  poetic."  Let 
us  glance  at  each  of  the  four  movements  in  suc- 
cession. The  opening  one  is  an  Andante  con 
variazioni,  instead  of  the  usual  Allegro.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century,  and  later,  a  set 
of  variations  stood  in  high  favor  with  the  musical 
public,  so  much  so  that  third-rate  composers  found 
it  a  profitable  business  to  devote  themselves  ex- 
clusively to  the  manufacture  of  variations,  which 
were  devoured  by  the  dilettanti  as  hotly  as  they 
were  turned  out.  The  consequence  was  that  the 
form  "tself  fell  into  disgrace  ;  but  unjustly.  Beet- 
hoven has  cultivated  this  field  most  zealously, 
and  clearly  shown  what  can  be  made  of  it,  not 
only  as  portions  of  his  larger  works,  bnt  indepen- 
dently, as  pieces  complete  in  themselves.  For 
most  of  the  latter  he  took  his  themes  from  operas, 
or  selected  national  airs  and  other  melodies  that 
were  popular  at  his  time.  The  theme  which  sup- 
plies the  material  for  the  first  movement  of  our 
sonata,  however,  is  an  original  one  and  belongs 
to  the  finest  and  most  characteristic  periods  that 
have  flowed  from  his  pen.  It  is  not  more  distin- 
guished fcr  beautiful  melody  than  for  beautiful 
harmony  and  modulation,  all,  closely  interwoven, 
forming  one  inseparable  whole.  To  the  most  so- 
norous octave  of  the  instrument  the  composer  has 
assigned  the  task  of  singing  this  exquisite  melody. 
The  same  tone,  expressive  of  deep  longing,  (hat 
pervades  the  Andante,  we  find  more  fully  devel- 
oped in  the  variations.     The  former  a  germ,  the 


latter  the  full-blown  flowers  ;  or,  if  you  will,  call 
the  theme  a  tree  and  the  variations  the  blossoms. 

As  with  a  flower  each  leaf  forms  a  little  whole 
by  itself,  so  here,  in  the  first  variation,  every 
measure  forms  one  ;  only  occasionally  do  we  find 
them  grown  in  clusters  of  two  or  four.  More 
technically  speaking,  the  motive  in  this  variation 
consists  of  a  short  melodic  phrase  of  one  meas- 
ure's length,  originating  in  the  depth,  and  re- 
sponded to  now  in  the  height,  again  in  the  depth, 
in  short  all  ai'ound, — always  with  the  same  plead- 
ing expression :  a  seeking  for  something  that  can 
never  be  found. 

In  the  second  variation  the  longing  element 
assumes  a  character  more  restless,  even  to  im- 
petuosity; everything  is  a-stir.  It  is  the  impris- 
oned spirit  struggling  for  liberty.  The  bass  pre- 
sents the  tema  in  a  most  energetic  manner,  the 
treble  bravely  supporting  it. 

Number  three,  in  A-flat  minor,  offers  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  energy  developed  in  the  preceding 
variation.  A  cloud  is  hanging  over  it.  In  a 
weary,  melancholy  mood  the  melody  rises  gradu- 
ally, but  indolently  and  hesitatingl)',  from  the 
deep  E-flat  upward  in  syncopated  notes,  continu- 
ally pushed  onward  by  the  decided  step  of  its 
grave  companion,  vulgo  ba.ss. 

In  number  four  we  have  the  silver  lining  to 
the  cloud  before.  It  is  not  well  to  dwell  long 
in  dark  moods;  so  the  spell  of  Minor  is  broken. 
Major  restored  ;  there  is  room  for  innocent-sport, 
so  far  as  the  pensive  nature  of  the  parent  tree 
permits. 

Number  five  forms  the  true  crown  to  the  whole 
series.  In  dress  and  outfit  it  appears  quite  bril- 
liant, and  accommodates  itself  admirably  to  the 
nature  of  the  instrument ;  in  spirit  and  expres- 
sion it  is  full  of  hope  and  serenity  ;  even  the 
theme,  where  it  enters  in  its  original  shape,  seems 
to  smile  pensively  through  the  sparkling  accom- 
paniment above  and  below  it.  The  glow  anima- 
ting this  variation,  however,  begins  to  pale  in  the 
coda.  How  sympathetically  in  the  last  eight 
measures  the  bass  answers  to  the  short  melodic 
motive  in  the  treble,  until  it  gently  retires,  as  if 
to  say  :  now  all  is  ended. 

The  Scherzo — Allegro  molto — as  far  as  is  con- 
sistent with  the  design  and  character  of  this  form, 
agrees  well  with  the  general  mood  of  the  sonata. 
In  many  sonatas,  symphonies  and  the  like,  it 
seems  to  be  appointed  to  play  the  roll  of  the 
king's  fool,  who.se  office  is  to  make  sport  of  the 
tears  that  may  have  been  produced  by  the  Ada- 
gio generally  preceding  it.  Its  place,  therefore, 
as  one  of  the  legitimate  movements  has  frequent- 
ly been  questioned ;  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
greater  unity  is  attainable  in  sonatas  where  the 
scherzo  is  not  admitted.  But,  who  could  wish 
that  Beethoven  had  acted  on  this  theory  ?  Some 
of  his  scherzos  belong  to  the  most  wonderful  cre- 
ations from  his  great  genius.  We  would  not 
even  miss  this  one,  small  as  it  is.  It  spai-kles 
with  life  and  humor,  with  occasional  out-breaks 
of  a  melancholy  temper,  while  in  the  Trio  it  ap- 
pears sedate,  earnest,  even  solemn.     Interesting 


is  the  second  part  (of  the  Scherzo).*  The  treble 
three  times  and  with  much  violence  attempts  a 
rush  upward  through  nearly  two  octaves ;  but 
the  third  time  the  attempt  fails,  so  that  twice  a 
fresh  start  is  taken,  but  with  no  better  result?  it 
attains  only  to  the  middle,  and  there  settles, 
moving  indifferently  about,  apparently  at  a  loss 
what  to  do  next.  The  bass  takes  advantage  of 
this  indecision  and  suddenly  seizes  the  principal 
subject  (at  the  end  of  the  28th  measure)  com- 
pelling the  treble  to  run- along  with  it  as  best  it 
can,  or,  as  we  would  say  in  technical  parlance,  to 
form  the  counterpoint.  The  roles  are  then 
changed,  the  treble  asserting  its  supremacy,  rul- 
ing the  bass  triumphantly  and  with  a  firm  hand, 
until  the  close. 

We  come  next  to  the  Mcircia  funebre  sulla 
morle  d'un  eroe  (Funeral  march  on  the  death  of 
a  hero).  Perhaps  no  single  movement  of  any  of 
Beethoven's  sonatas  has  become  so  famous  among 
the  more  cultivated  portion  of  the  musical  world 
as  this  funeral  march.  It  has  been  arranged  for 
orchestra  and  published  as  such ;  it  has  been  ar- 
ranged for  reed  bands,  for  brass  bands  and  all 
sorts  of  bands.  The  march,  it  is  said,  was  com- 
posed by  Beethoven  to  show  that  by  his  produc- 
tive genius  he  could  out-rival  a  certain  funeral 
march,  from  the  opera  Achilles,  by  the  Italian 
composer  Paer,  at  that  time  a  great  favorite  with 
the  public.  In  other  words,  this  marcia  funebre 
was  designed  to  kill  or  cause  the  death  of  anoth- 
er marcia  funebre.  We  may  say,  then,  we  have 
here  a  funeral  march  on  the  death  of  a  funeral 
march,  since  events  have  proved  that  Beethoven 
completely  succeeded  in  his  undertaking.  The 
authority  for  the  above  statement  is  probably 
Anton  Schindler,  the  biographer,  or  "I'ami  de 
Beethoven,"  as  he  used  to  call  himself  on  his 
card.  Let  it  be  so.  We  find  the  march  as  a 
part  of  our  sonata  and  care  not  how  it  has  come 
there. 

The  march,  as  the  composer  has  indicated,  is 
destined  to  solemnize  the  funeral  of  a  hero.  Here 
the  mourners  are  not  men  and  women  who  follow 
the  corpse  with  weeping  and  lamentations,  but 
bearded  warriors  with  swords,  muskets  and 
drums  ;  men  of  steel  and  iron  to  whom  necessity 
is  law ;  men  not  used  to  display  their  emotions 
nor  ponder  much  on  a  happiness  beyond  the 
grave.  There  is,  accordingly,  in  this  composition 
a  total  absence  of  anything  that  passes  under  the 
name  of  a  sweet,  pleasing  melody.  Even  the 
Trio  (in  A-flat  major)  which  commonly  is  made 
the  occasion  for  fine,  ear-tickling  melodies  in- 
tended, or  rather  pretended,  to  convey  comfort 
and  consolation  to  the  bereaved  mind — in  Beet- 
hoven's march  resounds  with  the  roll  of  drums, 
with  the  clatter  of  swords  and  sabres  and  with 
the  manifold  echo  of  the  volleys  fired  over  the 
grave  of  the  hero.  All  is  stern,  solemn,  even  to 
coldness.  Only  once  or  twice  do  we  meet  with 
an  expression  of  grief— but,  what  a  grief !— be- 
ginning faintly  and  asserting  itself  with  more  ve- 
hemence from  measure  to  measure  (17th  meas- 
ure from  the  commencement,  etc.),  while  beneath 
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it  are  heard  the  quiet,  solemn  steps  of  the  pro- 
cession. But  soon  the  stern  voice  of  command 
stops  this  indulgence ;  soldiers  must  not  be  af- 
flicted with  such  weakness,  and — forward  ! — with 
an  iron  tramp  the  procession  moves  on.  Once 
more  we  find  a  very  mournful  phrase  in  the  clos- 
ing portion  of  the  march  (beginning  in  the  8th 
measure  from  the  endj.  A  world  of  grief  and 
tears  is  reflected  from  these  notes ;  but  all  will 
finally  be  dissolved  into  joy  ;  so  we  are  promised, 
and  so  the  last  chord  in  its  change  from  the 
gloomy  Minor  to  the  serene  Major,  with  the 
longing  fifth  above,  clearly  indicates. 

The  Finale  (Allegro)  contrasts  strongly  with 
the  serious,  solemn  cast  of  the  funeral  march.  It 
rushes  along,  as  if  on  wings,  never  pausing  in  its 
rapid  flight.  If  the  preceding  movement  sug- 
gests death,  this  Allegro  surely  proclaims  life. 
After  all  it  forms  the  proper  finale  to  this  sonata. 
In  its  dimensions,  lucidity  and  conciseness  it  har- 
monizes excellently  with  the  first  movements; 
nor  is  it  wanting  in  those  sombre  tints  that  mark 
the  variations.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  observe  how 
spontaneously  this  finale  unfolds  itself,  how  natu- 
rally one  thing  follows  another  !  At  the  same 
time  it  offers  a  most  grateful  task  to  the  execu- 
tant; a  piece  that  any  pianist  must  delight  to 
perform,  so  well  do  the  motives,  phrases  and  pas- 
sages agree  with  the  demands  of  the  instrument. 
The  germs  of  the  whole  of  this  movement  may 
be  reduced  to  three.  First,  the  four  sixteenth 
notes  (semi-quavers)  at  the  commencement.  This 
motive  follows  a  downward  course,  all  alone,  un- 
til met  by  the  bass.  Here,  in  the  upper  part, 
another  motive  is  introduced,  a  short,  melodic 
phrase,  beginning  with  d-flat  and  tending  like- 
wise downward,  thereby  impelling  the  former  to 
a  course  upward.  Each  of  these  .two  motives  in 
its  turn  serves  both  as  treble  and  as  bass,  as  prin- 
cipal and  as  accompaniment,  or  we  may  say : 
bass  and  treble  continually  change  parts.  As  a 
third  motive  may  be  mentioned  the  chord  in  the 
thirtieth  measure,  performed  successively  by  bass 
and  treble,  confirming  the  passage  fsolo)  of  the 
former  into  E-flat ;  two  measures  later  into  B- 
flat ;  the  bass  striking  on  the  accentuated  part  of 
the  measure.  From  this  chord,  inadvertently 
thrown  out,  as  it  were,  arises  the  following  hu- 
morous, sportive  bit  of  melody,  moving  irresolute- 
ly up  and  down,  appearing  first  in  the  treble,  then 
in  the  bass,  banished  for  the  whole  time  of  its 
duration  to  that  loose,  transparent,  etherial  har- 
mony, ca*lled  the  chord  of  the  seventh  ;  and  when 
finally  firm  ground  is  reached,  or,  -as  musicians 
say,  a  resolution  takes  place,  three  brilliant  runs 
down  the  scale,  beginning  every  time  a'  third 
higher,  finish  the  pleasant  sport  in  a  becomiu"- 
manner.  After  the  episode  in  C-minor,  all  this 
happens  again,  but  in  A-flat  instead  of  E-flat, 
and  in  connection  with  the  principal  portion  of 
the  movement,  as  observed  at  the  commence- 
ment. A  beautiful  Organ  point,  or  pedal  bass, 
constitutes  the  closing  part  or  coda  of  the  work 
The  tone  that  vibrates  through  the  whole  sonata 
once  more  finds  proper  expression  here.  Twice 
we  meet  with  a  sharp  dissonance  (at  the  close  cf 
the  15th  and  11th  measures  from  the  end),  like 
the  bitter  recollection  of  hopes  deferred,  longings 
unsatisfied,  while  the  ruling  figure  with  undim- 
inished speed  is  winding  its  way  steadily  down- 
ward, lower  and  lower,  softer  and  softer,  until  it 
has  reached  that  place  whence  all  tones  proceed 
and  whither  in  their  natural  course  they  all  tend, 
the  deepest  depth,  when  it  expires. 
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American  Philosophical  Society.  Philadel- 
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This  little  book  is  worthy  of  the  most  thorough 
criticism,  which  is  already  saying  much  for  it.  It 
is  an  attempt  "to  bring  into  harmony  things 
which  have  always  been  treated  separately, 
— the  science  and  the  art  of  singing"  :  an  attempt 
begun  in  the  right  spirit,  cautious,  candid, 
prompted  alike  by  love  of  beauty  and  of  truth, 
and  carried  through  in  quiet  earnestness.  And 
here  is  the  simple  story  of  results,  in  which  much 
that  is  new  is  reported  without  egotism,  and  more 
anxiety  is  shown  that  the  new  knowledge  may 
not  be  misused  than  to  win  credit  for  discoverj'. 
It  is  not  a  manual  of  singing,  and  does  not  pro- 
fess to  teach  the  art.  It  is  a  memoir  embodying 
results  of  scientific  observation  while  yet  fresh, 
and  pointing  out  their  practical  value,  abounding, 
for  the  rest,  in  pregnant  hints  of  what  has  been 
lost  in  the  once  noble  art  of  song,  and  how  it  may 
be  won  back,  and  what  good  singing  is.  Beyond 
that,  too,  it  has  another  charm,  in  that  it  is  the 
record  of  a  life's  devotion,  wherein  all  is  set 
down  so  simply  and  so  clearly,  with  such  single 
wish  that  all  may  learn,  as  to  give  it  unconscious- 
ly a  beauty  and  a  value  as  a  literary  production. 
The  unpretending  little  book  is  really  in  its  way 
a  work  of  art,  and,  if  only  in  that  sense,  was  wor- 
thy to  find  a  translator  in  the  accomplished 
"Member  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society" 
who  has  done  so  excellent  a  service  in  introduc- 
ing it  to  the  American  reader. 

Bladame  Seiler  is  a  German  lady,  who  to  a 
musical  character  as  such  unites  rare  scientific 
attainments.  After  studying  with  the  best  mas- 
ters, German  and  Italian,  and  singing  with  favor 
in  concerts,  she  thought  herself  qualified  to  teach  ; 
but,  more  conscientious  than  most  teachers,  she 
was  unwilling  to  proceed  in  the  special  culture  of 
individual  voices  in  the  dark.  Seeking  light  in 
schools,  she  found  contradiction  and  confusion  ; 
doctors  disagreed;  each  had  a  system  of  his  own, 
with  plentiful  lack  of  reasons;  no  two  used  terms 
alike;  in  the  jargon  about  registers,  &c.,  all  was 
bewilderingly  vague,  as  every  one  who  goes  from 
method  to  method,  from  master  to  master,  seek- 
ing to  learn  to  sing,  is  pretty  sure  to  find.  Losing 
her  voice  at  last  (under  an  eminent  teacher),  she 
turned  her  attention  to  the  piano,  but  without 
ceasing  to  pursue  the  knowledge  of  the  human 
voice,  as  she  indeed  showed  by  choosing  for  her 
piano-teacher  old  Wieck,  of  Dresden,  Clara- 
Schumann's  father,  who  is  at  the  same  time  one 
of  the  wisest  singing-masters  of  the  day.  There, 
too,  she  learned  what  she  could  by  hearing  Jenny 
Lind,  in  whom  almost  alone  the  great  tradition 
lived.  In  Italy,  the  land  of  song,  and  in  the 
schools  of  France,  she  also  tarried,  only  to  find 
"no  su7-e  and  radical  knowledge."  Finally,  the 
scientific  instinct  hinted  of  a  surer  way,  and  she 
sought  the  counsel  of  Professor  Helmholtz,  at 
Heidelberg,  the  great  explorer  of  the  natural 
laws  of  musical  sound,  from  whom  Tyndall  draws 
so  much  which  he  has  popularized  in  his  delight- 
ful "Lectures  upon  Sound."  Under  his  guidance 
she  devoted  herself  to  a  long  and  patient  obser- 
vation, by  means  of  the  laryngoscope,  of  the  phy- 
siological processes  that  go  on  in  the  larynx  in 
the  production  of  musical  tones.  "My  special 
thanks  are  due  to  him,"  she  says,  "that  now,  with 
a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  the  human  voice, 
I  can  give  instruction  in  singing,  without  the  fear 
of  doing  any  injury."  In  1861  she  published  in 
Germany  a  part  of  her  investigations,  now  incor- 
porated with  other  matter  in  the  work  before  us. 
Coming  to  this  country  with  the  fullest  indorse- 
ment by  Helmholtz,  who  speaks  of  having  been 
assisted  by  her  in  his  own  "essay  upon  the  for- 
mation of  the  vowel  tones,  and  the  registers  of 
the  female  voice,"  she  has  taken  up  her  abode  in 
Philadelphia,  where  she  has  won  the  esteem  of 
the  most  cultivated  persons,  and  where  her  la- 
bors as  a  teacher  of  singing  are  already  said  to  be 


bearing  fruits  worthy  of  her  zeal,  in  seeking  a 
scientific  basis  on  which  to  restore  the  natural 
method. 

Opening  with  the  common  complaint,  too  well 
founded,  that  fine  singers  are  becoming  more 
and  more  rare,  the  book  is  full  of  regretful  allu- 
sions to  "that  rich  summer-time  of  song,  not  yet 
lying  very  far  behind  us,  in  the  last  half  of  the 
last  century,"  when  we  read  of  such  a  multitude 
of  noble  voices,  so  full  and  sweet  in  tone,  so  won- 
derfully preserved,  when  measured  by  the  short 
career  of  singers  now-a-days.  Catalan!,  Mali- 
bran,  Kubini,  Mara,  were  among  the  last  of  them. 
The  first  chapter  is  historical,  tracing  the  rise, 
development,  and  decline  of  vocal  music  in  a 
concise,  clear,  interesting  manner,  and  showing 
how  the  very  study  of  expression  in  the  dramat- 
ic singer,  the  very  sesthetics  of  his  art,  gradually 
tempted  him  into  the  neglect  of  its  externals,  of 
the  sound  culture  of  the  vocal  instrument,  until 
it  began  to  be  thought  only  necessary  to  be  mu- 
sical, or  at  the  most  a  singer,  to  be  qualified  .for 
a  teacher  of  singing.  And  so  the  tradition  of 
true  song  was  lost.  True  as  the  old  Italian 
school  was,  it  was  yet  empirical;  it  had  found 
Nature's  way  by  instinct,  treasuring  up  lessons 
of  experience  ;  it  "builded  better  than  it  knew"; 
its  pupils  "learned  by  imitation,  as  children  learn 
their  mother  tongue."  The  tradition  once  lost 
cannot  by  empiricism  be  restored,  nor  by  intui- 
tion, nor  by  any  means  short  of  a  scientific  veri- 
fication of  principles.  Most  men  have  drunk 
adulterated  win»8  until  their  taste  is  no  criterion 
of  genuine  flavow  ;  so  in  the  vocal  art,  "our  feel- 
ing is  no  longer  Sufficiently  simple  and  natural  to 
distinguish  the  true  without  the  help  of  scientific 
principles."  It  will  not  do  to  trust  to  Italian 
teachers  just  because  they  are  Italian,  and  be- 
cause (as  Jenny  Lind  once  said  to  us)  the  one 
only  school  of  song  is  the  Italian ;  but  that,  even 
in  Italy,  in  these  Verdi  days,  exists  no  longer. 
Broken-down  Italian  opera-singers,  with  pupils 
thronging  to  them  in  all  countries,  do  the  fash- 
ionable mischief.  They  have  not  known  enough 
to  save  their  own  voices  through  a  short  sum- 
mer's day,  but  they  do  know  enough  to  spoil  the 
voices  of  our  children. 

This  by  way  of  introduction.  In  the  second 
chapter  we  come  to  the  core  of  the  matter,  the 
"physiological  view"  of  the  voice,  showing  how 
sounds  are  formed  in  the  larynx.  The  history 
of  such  investigations  is  first  brieflj'  sketched,  be- 
ginning with  the  experiments  of  Miiller,  who 
succeeded  in  producing  all  the  tones  of  the  hu- 
man voice  from  the  exsected  larynx,  and  ending 
with  Manuel  Garcia's  observations  with  the 
laryngoscope,  he  having  been  the  first  to  apply 
this  instrument  to  the  larynx  in  the  act  of  sing- 
ing. Garcia's  results  are  cited  in  full  in  his  own 
words,  and  a  brief  anatomical  description  of  the 
vocal  organ,  for  the  aid  of  the  unscientific  reader, 
is  found  in  an  Apy)enilix.  "The  most  eminent  of 
singing-masters  now  living,"  Jenny  Lind's  mas- 
ter, did  this  of  course  purely  in  the  interest  of 
vocal  music,  watched  the  vibration  of  the  vocal 
chords,  and  the  concurrent  play  of  the  other  por- 
tions of  the  larynx,  with  patient  scientific  accu- 
racy, and  his  S/cmoire  was  favorably  reported  on 
in  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences.  He  did  a 
great  service,  if  only  in  establishing  a  truly  scien- 
tific method  of  inquiry.  But  his  results  are,  af- 
ter all,  incomplete  and  vague,  especially  in  the 
cardinal  point  of  determiningthe transitionsof the 
registers,  and  though  he  names  the  head  tones,  he 
tells  us  nothing  of  them. 

Madame  Seller's  own  use  of  the  laryngoscope 
has  been  directed  solely  to  the  discovery  of  the 
natural  limits  of  the  different  registers  of  the 
voice.  Slowly  ami  patiently  getting  such  con- 
trol of  the  epiglottis,  or  lid  which  covers  the  glot- 
tis, that  she  could  at  will  lay  bare  to^sight  the 
whole  length  of  the  vocal  chords,  (Garcia  tells 
us  that  one  third  of  the  glottis  was  always  hidden 
from  him  by  the  epiglottis,)  and  learning  to  pro- 
duce tones  freely  and  naturally  under  such  con- 
straint, she  is  convinced  that  she  has  absolutely 
and  precisely  fixed  the  limits,  not  only  of  the 
three  registers  commonly,  though  vaguely,  recog- 
nized,— the  chest,  the  falsetto  and  the  heqd, — but 
also  of  an  upper  and  a  lower  series  of  tones  in  the 
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chest  and  in  the  falsetto  register,  thus  making  in 
reality  /('re  series  of  tones  or  reraisters,  due  to  Rvc 
different  actions  of  the  vocal  organ,  which  are 
thus  distinguished : — 

"1.  The  Jirst  series  of  tones  of  the  chest  register^  in 
which  tlie  whole  glottis  is  moved  by  Iiirge,  Ioosb  vi- 
brations, and  the  ai-ytenoid  cartilages  with  the  vocal 
ligaments  are  in  action. 

"2.  The  second  series  of  the  chest  ree/isfer,  where  the 
vocal  ligaments  alone  act,  and  are  likewise  moved  by 
large,  loose  vibrations. 

"3.  The  Jirsl  series  of  the  falsetto  register, v/here  again 
the  whole  glottis,  consisting  of  the  arytenoid  carti- 
lages and  vocal  ligaments,  is  in  action, — the  very 
fine  interior  edges  of  the  ligaments,  however,  being 
alone  in  vibrating  motion. 

"4.  The  second  series  of  the  falsetto  register,  the  tones 
of  wliich  are  generated  by  the  vibrations  of  the  edges 
alone  of  the  vocal  ligaments. 

"5.  The  head  register,  in  .the  same  manner,  and  by 
the  same  vibrations,  and  with  a  partial  closing  of  the 
vocal  ligaments." — p.  65. 

The  falsetto  register  covers  the  same  tones  in 
the  male  and  in  the  female  voice,  that  is,  the 
same  octave  in  the  general  scale  of  tones.  To 
the  popular  notion  with  which  most  of  us  grew 
up,  this  is  at  first  bewildering.  By  falsello  we 
■were  wont  to  understand  that  sart  of  feigned  or 
false  voice  with  which  a  man  weuld  try  to  sing 
like  a  woman.  Now  all  the  singing  masters, 
Madame  Seller  with  them,  being  too  much  ert- 
paged  with  things  to  cavil  about  names,  borrow 
from  the  supposed  false  male  tones  a  name  for 
the  same  range  of  real  tones  in  the  female  voice, 
where  they  are  principal  and  normal.  They  are 
real  likewise,  and  legitimate  in  the  male  voice, 
only  not  characteristically  masculine  like  theehest 
tones ;  whereas  of  the  average  female  voice  the 
falsetto  is  the  best  part,  the  most  womanly,  most 
musical  and  beautiful.  Our  author  marks  the 
transition  from  the  chest  voice  to  the  falsetto  with 
a  precision  to  which  we  have  not  been  accustom- 
ed heretofore.  It  falls  alike  in  all  voices  on  the 
same  tone, /a  it,  while  the  other  transitions  differ 
by  a  note  or  two,  because  the  male  larynx  is  a 
third  larger  than  the  female.  This  is  important. 
— On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  clear  that  she  recog- 
nizes any  head  tones  in  the  male  voice. 

Whether  these  results  are  final  is  more  than  a 
mere  literary  review  may  undertake  to  assert ; 
that  question  must  be  left  to  the  more  thorough 
criticism  which  we  began  with  saying  such  a 
book  deserves.  It  is  for  scientific  experts,  them- 
selves familiar  with  the  use  of  the  laryngoscope, 
and  with  the  art  of  singing,  (and  we  have  such 
among  us,)  to  audit  the  account.  But  there  is 
strong  presumption  in  favor  of  Madaine  Seder's 
statements:  first,  in  the  evident  conscientious- 
ness and  carefulness  of  her  investigations  ;  then, 
in  the  fact  that  they  have  been  repeated  by  men 
of  science  in  Germany,  and  acknowledged  as  cor- 
rect, and  in  the  indorsement  of  men  like  Helm- 
holtz  and  Du  Bois-Reymond ;  then,  in  the  prac- 
tical wisdom  which  lights  up  every  page,  when  it 
comes  to  the  application  of  these  principles  to 
the  culture  of  the  voice  ;  above  all,  in  the  irre- 
sistible persuasiveness  of  the  whole  spirit  of  the 
book,  so  sensitive  to  the  demands  of  art  as  well 
as  science,  so  fully  alive  to  the  spiritual  as  well 
as  the  physical  conditions  of  good  singing,  so  can- 
did and  impartial,  and  with  such  a  zeal  for  truth, 
burning  quietly  and  deeply,  shining  without  rhet- 
oric, blurred  by  no  sentimentality.  It  is,  at  all 
events,  a  work  by  one  of  the  right  sort  of  char- 
acter for  such  an  undertaking. 

But  whether  the  soundness  of  the  physiology 
be  absolutely  proved  or  not,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  the  value  of  the  application  here  made 
to  the  culture  of  the  singing  voice.  The  rules 
deduced  are  excellent.  Thus,  Arst  of  all,  the 
registers  may  not  be  forced  up  beyond  their  lim- 
its without  "a  straining  of  the  organs  which  may 
be  both  seen  and  felt,  and  no  organ  will  bear 
continual  over-straining."  This  is  the  chief 
cause  of  the  decay  of  voices.  Tenors,  emulous  of 
some  Duprez's  do  di  petto,  try  to  force  the  action 
of  the  chest  tones  up  into  the  rightful  domain  of 
the  falsetto ;  the  registers  become  confused  by 
habits  wilfully  begun,  the  natural  limits  are  lost 
sight  of,  till  the  voice,  continually  weakened,  is 
destroyed.     Again,  it  is  shown  how   the  falsetto 


tones,  without  ceasing  to  be  such,  may  be  educa- 
ted to  a  strength  and  fullness  hardly  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  chest  tones.  How  much  bet- 
ter this  than  "the  forced-up  chest  tones  of  our 
tenorists,  sung  with  swollen-out  throats  and  blood- 
red  faces"  !  Again,  how  we  are  misled  by  the 
terms  c/(es;,  throat,  head  tones, — a  distinction  pure- 
ly imaginary,  a  matter  of  the  nerves ;  physical 
sensations  being  confounded  with  the  seat  of  ac- 
tual processes,  which  for  all  tones  is  in  the  throat, 
the  larynx !  And  yet  how  rightly  may  the  sing- 
er know  which  kind  of  tones  he  is  producing  by 
these  same  sensations  !  Passing  a  multitude  of 
good  directions  about  the  training  of  the  soprano 
and  the  other  voices,  (noting  by  the  way  that 
Madame  Seller,  contrary  to  the  common  notions, 
finds  mezzo-soprano  and  barytone  voices  by  no 
means  so  common  as  the  four  chief  kinds,)  we 
only  mention  further  the  important  advice,  that 
the  male  voice  should  he  trained  l)y  men,  and  the 
female  voice  by  women :  for  this  lady  is  not  the 
slave  of  science  to  believe  that  singing  can  be 
learned  by  scientific  explanations,  when  it  must 
be  done  by  imitation  of  examples,  as  the  child 
learns  to  talk. 

To  the  physiological  succeeds  the  physical  view, 
which  tells  us  how  to  treat  the  instrument  we 
have  examined.  This  third  portion  of  the  work 
is  full  of  sound  suggestions.  The  laws  and  prop- 
erties of  tone  are  briefly  recited,  after  Helmholtz 
and  Tyndall,  and  particularly  the  ft'mJre  of  tones, 
and  its  dependence  upon  what  are  called  the 
over-tones  (harmonics)  which  mingle  with  the 
fundamental  tone,  are  dwelt  on.  Upon  these 
natural  laws  are  founded  excellent  instructions, 
chief  among  which  are  those  related  to  the  con- 
trol and  the  division  of  the  breath  ;  the  import- 
ance of  avoiding  a  too  great  pressure  of  the  breath, 
lest  "the  form  of  the  waves  of  sound  most  favor- 
able to  a  good  tone"  be  disturbed  ;  the  danger  of 
the  too  common  exhortation  "to  bring  out  the 
voice"  as  strongly  as  possible,  in  the  first  exer- 
cises, instead  of  beginning  gently,  gaining  strength 
by  slow  and  sure  degrees  ;  then  the  right  direc- 
tion of  the  vibrating  columns  of  air,  bringing  the 
voice  forward  in  the  mouth ;  then  the  great  matter 
of  the  vowels,  and  the  adaptation  of  certain  vow- 
els to  certain  tones,  so  much  neglected  in  the 
setting  of  words  to  music,  and  in  which  the  old 
Italian  vocal  music  offers  the  most  classical  and 
faultless  model.  And  here  the  German  author, 
with  all  her  enthusiastic  feeling  for  the  great 
song-composers  of  her  country,  shows  her  candor 
in  confessing  that  these  have  not  understood  this 
matter, — nor  another  equally  important:  Schu- 
bert jilacing  the  words  so  that  the  favorable  vow- 
els seldom  come  upon  the  right  tones  ;  Schumann 
using  intervals  which  come  upon  the  boundary 
tones  of  the  register ;  and  Mendelssohn  often  lay- 
ing the  stress  in  his  soprano  songs  upon  the  fa  i, 
the  transition  from  the  falsetto  to  the  head  voice. 
What  an  importance  this  gives  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  words  of  a  song  are  translated  into  an- 
other language  !  But  we  are  anticipating.  Flex- 
ibility of  voice  comes  in  for  a  good  share  of  atten- 
tion, and  exercises  to  this  end  are  recommended 
at  an  early  stage, — florid  passages,  trills,  other 
ornaments,  arias  before  plain  ballads :  for  the 
cultivation  of  flexibility  is  the  "easiest  and  most 
grateful  part  of  the  education  of  the  voice";  the 
large,  sustained  delivery  of  longer  tones  in  sim- 
ple melody,  with  all  the  light  and  shade  and  ac- 
cent of  expi-ession,  being  indeed  the  last  and 
crowning  beauty  of  the  singer's  art.  Purity  of 
tone,  too,  is  a  theme  not  lightly  nor  pedantically 
treated.  But  what  avails  it  to  skim  over  so 
many  tempting  topics  which  we  can  only  name  ? 

We  have  left  ourselves  no  room  to  speak  of  the 
last  chapter,  in  which  the  testhetic  view  of  the 
art  of  singing  is  presented  very  briefly,  but  with 
such  sound  common-sense  and  fine  perception, 
and  so  beautifully  and  simply,  that  we  would 
fain  quote  the  whole.  Of  many  good  sayings 
take  these  specimen^: — 

"An  artist  must,  therefore,  be  esteemed  according 
as  his  works  excite  and  ravish  the  hearers  or  behold- 
ers without  their  knowing  why  ;  and  he  stands  all  the 
higher,  the  simpler  and  the  more  naturally,  i.e.,  the 
more  unconsciously  this  takes  place." 

"Empty  and  dead  as  all  technical  knowledge  is, 


unless  it  is  animated  with  a  soul,  yet  no  product  of 
art  assthctically  beautiful  is  possible  without  a  perfect 
tcchni(|ue." 

"Unhappily,  our  whole  music  is  vitiated  by  this 
sickly  scntiinentallsni,  the  perfect  hoiror  of  every  per- 
son of  cultivated  taste.  In  these  later  years  the  pow- 
erful reaction  of  Gorman  ajstbetlcs  has  had  favorable 
results  in  regard  to  instrumental  music ;  but  in  the 
execution  of  vocal  music  this  unhealthy  fashion  of 
singing  still  always  commands  great  applause.  This 
sickly  sentimental  stylo  has  also  naturalized  in  sing- 
ing a  gross  trick,  unfortunately  very  prevalent,  the 
tremolo  of  the  tones.  When,  in  rare  cases,  the  great- 
est passion  is  to  be  expressed,  to  endeavor  to  deepen 
the  expression  by  a  trembling  of  the  notes  is  all  very 
well,  and  fully  to  be  justified  ;  but  in  songs  and  arias 
in  which  quiet  and  elevated  sentiments  are  to  bo  ex- 
pressed, to  tremble  as  if  the  whole  soul  were  in  an 
uproar,  and  not  at  all  in  a  condition  for  quiet  sing- 
ing, is  unnatural  and  oflFenslve." 

Under  this  head  the  subjects  of  rhythm,  cor- 
rect understanding  of  the  tempo,  composition, 
the  delivery  of  the  sentiment  of  a  work,  and  the 
aids  to  a  fine  execution  are  treated  with  good 
taste  and  judgment.  And,  finally,  the  time  for 
beginning  instruction  is  discussed,  with  strong 
recommendation  of  an  early  age,  but  with  cau- 
tion against  the  dangers  to  the  young  voice  of 
singing  in  schools  in  chorus,  where  the  teacher  is 
satisfied,  if  the  tones  are  only  pure  and  the  time 
is  kept,  but  pays  no  regard  to  the  formation  of 
the  tones. 

The  book  is  admirably  translated,  and  on  the 
whole  we  must  regard  it  as  the  best  essay  upon 
the  voice  in  singing  that  has  yet  appeared. 


Two  Sisters. 

A  CHAPTER  FKOM   RAu's   "MOZART."* 

At  the  time  of  which  we  write,  the  fine  city  of 
Mannheim,  round  which  the  Rhine  and  Neckar  are 
extended  like  protecting  arms,  had,  on  the  side  to- 
ward the  former  stream,  an  imposing  entrance-way, 
surmounted  by  an  elegant  stone  arch,  and  called  the 
Rhine-gate.  On  the  keystone  of  the  arch  is  cut  the 
coat  of  arms  of  the  Elector  who  built  it,  Karl  Philip, 
and  beneath  the  shield  these  words  : 

Bonus  Princeps  ndnqdam 
BT  Paci  credit  non  Se 

PK.a;PARET  BELLO. 

"A  good  prince  never  trusts  peace  so  far  as  not  to  be  prepared 
for  war." 

Close  by  this  Rhine-Gale  of  Mannheim  stood,  in 
the  year  1777,  a  small,  unpretending  house.  It  made 
no  display  of  size  or  e.xpenslveness,  but  it  was  pretty 
and  home-like,  and  showed  at  the  first  glance  that  its 
Inhabitants  bellovod  in  order  and  neatness.  Two 
(ive-sided  bay-windows,  rising  Into  turrets,  projected 
on  the  sides  of  the  house,  as  If  there  were  eyes  within 
which  liked  to  see  out ;  and  from  the  gable  windows 
above,  those  eyes  could  enjoy  a  splendid  view  across 
the  Rhino. 

The  owner  of  this  dwelling  was  an  open-hearted, 
honorable  man,  named  Weber.  His  position  was 
not  indeed  among  the  high  ones,  but  he  had  an  ofiice 
under  tho  Elector,  which  he  had  filled  with  the  great- 
est fidelity  for  many  years  :  his  salary  had,  until  re- 
cently, been  only  two  hundred  florins  a  year,  which 
was  little  enough,  with  wife  and  six  children — five 
daughters  and  a  son.  But  now  the  household  cir- 
cumstances were  a  little  less  straitened,  since,  as  a 
reward  for  his  long  faithfulness  in  the  service  of  the 
Elector,  his  salary  had  been  raised  to  four  hundred 
florins.  Fortunately,  too,  he  owned  the  pretty  house 
of  which  we  have  spoken,  and  had  a  little  side-in- 
come from  two  of  its  chambers,  which  were  rented  to 
an  old  friend  of  the  family. 

But  small  though  his  house  and  his  salary  were, 
the  contentment  and  happiness  of  the  Weber  house- 
hold were  great.  There  was  not  one  of  the  family 
who  made  any  further  demand  on  life  than  for  health, 
cheerfulness,  daily  food,  and,  as  the  spice  of  all  these, 
the  heartiest  affection  for  each  other.  And,  in  truth, 
fate  was  so  friendly  as  to  richly  satisfy  these  modest 
demands.  The  father  and  mother  had  the  firmest 
health,  the  children  bloomed  like  fresh  roses,  and 
since  bodies  were  sound  and  souls  were  satisfied,  of 
course  cheerfulness  and  contentment  were  not  want- 
ing ;  while  the  pleasant  family-life  made  all  desire 
for  outside  pleasure  superfluous. 

Herr  Weber  was  no  dry  and  juiceless  husk  of  a 
man,  such  as  many  lawyers  of  that  day  were  ;  on  the 
contrary,  he  loved  art  and  science,  and  though  his 
limited  means  made  the  purchase  of  books  or  the  en- 
Mozart:  a  Biographical  Romance,  from  the  German  of  Heri- 
bert  Kau  by  B.  E.  Sill.    New  York  :  Leypoldt  &  Holt. 
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joynient  of  conceits  a  rare  indulgence,  yet  the  good 
man  had  m;iny  a  friend  who  ivas  glad  to  lend  him 
choice  Tolumes,  and  give  him  invitations  to  feasts  of 
music.  Music  was  one  o''  the  greatest  pleasures  of 
the  Weber  household,  and  the  father  spent  many  an 
hour  in  playing  the  old  clavier,  which  it  was  the  hope 
of  hio  life  to  exchange  for  one  of  the  new  piano-fortes, 
at  that  time  just  coming  into  vogue  in  Germany. 
His  scholarly  and  musical  culture  was  kept  constant- 
ly burnished  by  his  duties  as  teacher  of  his  children. 
For  in  those  times  a  man's  education  was  prevented 
from  becoming  rusty  by  the  necessity  of  being  his 
own  family's  schoolmaster.  Some  idea  of  the  facili- 
ties for  school  education  may  be  got  from  this  fact : 
that  even  at  the  court  of  the  Elector,  the  teacher  of 
the  yonng  nobility  ranked  below  the  head  hostler. 
The  court  coachman  got  a  salary  of  three  hundred 
florins;  the  vice-coachman  and  the  twelve  trumpet- 
ers each  two  hundred  and  fifty  florins  ;  the  teacher — 
Professor  Philosophias — two  hundred  florins,  annu- 
ally ! 

Herr  Weber  had,  in  his  wife,  a  priceless  assistant 
in  the  education  of  his  children.  She  was  good 
troops  in  every  respect ; — notable  as  a  housewife, 
simple,  economical,  unweariedly  diligent,  bent  upon 
good  order,  and  sincerely  pious  ;  without  in  the  re- 
motest degree  belonging  to  that  class  of  women 
whose  piety  runs  to  a  sentimental  playing  with  relig- 
ious feelings. 

The  oldest  two  of  the  children  were  girls.  Aloy- 
sia  was  fifteen  years  old,  Constanze  fourteen.  Both 
were  beautiful,  and  blooming  as  fresh  rosebuds  on 
which  the  morning-dew  still  trembles. 

They  loved  each  other  devotedly;  yet  their  char- 
acters were  strongly  contrasted.  Aloysia,  who  had 
a  fine  voice  and  was  educating  herself  for  a  singer, 
was  full  of  life  and  fire.  Nothing  appeared  to 
her  too  difficult  or  unattainable  ;  her  zealous  dili- 
gence bore  down  all  obstacles  to  reach  a  chosen  end. 
And  this  end  the  maiden  had  already  determined  up- 
on—to charm  the  world  with  her  voice.  She  was 
therefore  passionately  enthusiastic  in  music,  and  rev. 
elled  in  dreams  of  being  herself  a  priestess  of  it. 

It  was  quite  otherwise  with  Constanze,  who  seem- 
ed much  more  restful,  quiet  and  spiritual  than  her 
sister.  She  was  still  a  child,  in  the  strongest  sense 
of  the  word.  She  lived  like  a  modest  and  lovely 
flower,  born  to  bloom  only  for  its  own  little  forest- 
nook.  That  which  especially  characterized  her  was 
a  tender  sorrowfulness,  to  which  she  seemed  inclined 
by  nature.  To  a  keener  insight  it  was  apparent  that 
this  disposition  to  melancholy  was  nothing  but  the 
reflection  of  a  deeply  sensitive  soul,  ex.'ilted  and 
moved  by  its  inner  nnfolding,  as  it  passed  from  child- 
hood into  womanhood. 

Constanze  had  continnally  a  vague,  undefined  con- 
sciousness of  .somrt/iini/,  she  knew  not  what,  unfold- 
ing and  developing  in  body  and  soul.  She  sought 
to  understand  it,  but  in  vain  ;  yet  often  its  tender- 
ness and  yearning  melted  her  even  to  tears.  When, 
at  such  limes,  her  sisters  would  banter  and  rally  her, 
she  could  be  as  gay  and  merry  as  any  of  them  ;  but 
the  gayety  on  her  part  always  seemed  a  little  over- 
strained. Constanze  had,  perhaps,  more  docility 
and  patience  than  Aloysia,  and  loved  music  as  well; 
but  her  voice,  though  soft  and  sweet,  was  not  power- 
ful. 

All  the  Weber  children  had  pure  hearts  behind 
their  pure  faces.  They  had  but  little  to  do  with  peo- 
ple outside  of  their  own  household ;  and  of  the 
world's  wickedness  they  knew  nothing.  Never  had 
they  heard  a  word  ar  a  tale  at  which  their  cheeks 
must  redden  or  their  eyes  be  cast  down. 

Of  finery  in  dress  they  had  no  notion  in  that  house- 
hold. What  they  understood  by  "dress"  was  only 
extreme  neatness  and  tidiness  applied  to  the  simplest 
materials.  Therefore,  whenever  Aloysia  or  Con- 
stanze completed  their  dressing,  by  putting  a  flower 
in  their  fine  hair,  they  had  no  thought  of  how  they 
were  made  more  beautiful  by  it,  but  only  how  beau- 
tiful the  blossom  looked  upon  them.  So  lived  they, 
in  pleasant,  quiet  contentment,  with  hearts  warm  to 
each  other,  and  friendly  toward  all  the  world. 

Aloysia  had  already  made  her  debut  on  the  Mann- 
heim stage  in  the  opera  oT Lamoi-i,  and  had  been  well 
received.  There  seemed  to  be  nothing  to  prevent 
her  taking  the  position  of  prima-donna  at  once,  ex- 
cept her  lack  of  dramatic  power.  But  this  entrance 
upon  the  somewhat  perilous  life  of  the  stage  had 
made  no  difi^erence  in  Aloysia's  character.  Her'girl- 
ish  bashfulness,  of  course,  was  removed  ;  but  the 
childlike  modesty  of  her  heart  remained  untouched. 
She  possessed  a  great  safeguard  in  her  teacher, 
Wendling,  who  was  conductor  of  the  orchestra  and 
a  warm  friend  of  her  father's.  Neither  had  her  en- 
trance into  a  public  musical  life  made  any  great 
changes  in  the  household.  She  could  not,  it" is  true, 
so  regularly  help  in  the  housekeeping  as  before,  on 
account  of  her  practising  an3  rehearsals ;  and  at 
such  times  Constanze  took  her  place  at  her  mother's 


side.  But  in  keeping  the  house  tidy,  in  making  the 
younger  children'*  garments,  in  the  evening  employ- 
ments of  spinning  and  knitting — all  was  as  before. 
She  was  the  same  diligent,  simple-hearted,  cheerful 
daughter  of  the  house  ;  only  there  was  a  little  tinge 
upon  her  face  of  increased  dignity,  and  a  certain  re- 
spect paid  to  her  by  the  others,  as  to  one  who  had 
been  out  in  the  world. 

The  mother's  true  heart  was  a  little  disturbed  at 
the  fuiure  prospect  which  seemed  to  open  before 
Aloysia.  It  was  such  a  seductive  career,  that  of  a 
public  singer,  and  the  child  knew  so  little  of  the 
temptations  which  were  in  store  for  her !  Sometimes 
her  motherly  anxieties  would  express  themselves  in 
silent  shakings  of  the  head,  or  words  of  regret  that 
the  loud  world  would  claim  her  oldest  darling. 

At  such  times  father  Weber  would  bring  to  her 
comfort  the  calm,  restful  force  of  his  reason,  and 
show  her  how  it  was  a  true  gift  from  God,  that  Aloy- 
sia possessed  such  a  voice  and  such  aspirations ;  and 
how  it  was  unchristian  to  be  otherwise  than  thankful 
for  it.  The  maid  had  good  principles,  and  so  long 
as  she  held  fast  to  them,  he  had  no  fear  for  her. 

"You  are  right,  good  man  !"  Fran  Weber  would 
reply  ;  "you  are  right !  I  am  a  foolish  woman— but 
you  know  how  Aloysia  has  grown  a  part  of  my  very 
heart!"  and  she  would  brush  a  tear  from  ber  eyes 
with  her  apron  corner. 

Not  less  so,  indeed,  were  the  other  children  to  tlie 
good  mother ;  but  naturally  the  anxiety  which  the 
eldest  caused,  made  her  doubly  dear.  Is  it  not  al- 
ways so  ? 

Nothing  could  be  pleasanter  than  the  group  in  the 
comfortable  sitting-room,  especially  of  an  evening, 
when  the  raw  autumnal  wind  beat  and  shook  the 
round  window-panes  in  a  ghostly  way.  Then  the 
smaller  children  would  be  clustered  near  the  fire- 
place, where  a  bright  fire  crackled  and  glowed  ; 
while  Johanna  and  Maria  sat  knitting  warm  gar- 
ments for  themselves  or  the  others,  and  the  mother, 
with  Aloysia  and  Constanze — sometimes,  too,  Wend- 
ling's  daughter,  GustI — kept  their  spinning-wheels 
whirling  and  humming.  Herr  Weber,  meantime, 
would  be  playing  the  old  clavier,  or  walking  up  and 
down  the  room,  in  his  long  dressing-gown,  his  pipe 
in  his  mouth,  listening  to  the  talk  or  singing  of  the 
others. 

Not  for  tons  of  gold  would  Weber  have  given  up 
these  hours  at  home  ;  and  if  now  and  then  a  friend, 
as  AYendling,  joined  the  group,  and  the  conversation 
became  more  interesting,  he  was  happy  as  a  king. 

On  such  an  evening  the  family  were  so  gathered 
together  about  the  cheerful  fireside.  November  had 
set  in,  raw  and  fierce,  and  an  icy  wind  came  whist- 
ling from  the  Rhino,  beating  and  rattling  about  the 
bow-windows,  so  that  now  and  then  a  single  slate  tile 
from  the  gable  roof  would  fiiU  crackling  into  the 
street,  and  the  staid  old  weathercock  was  whisked 
around  till  it  squeaked  with  anger. 

A  fine  rain  blew  against  the  windows,  as  if  mock- 
ing spirits  of  the  night  were  beckoning  and  making 
signals  to  the  maidens,  who  from  time  to  time  would 
glance  up,  as  an  unusi;ally  spiteful  gust  whisked 
against  the  panes. 

"Nice  weather,  this  !"  said  father  Weber,  cheerily, 
stopping  before  the  fire  as  he  paced  up  and  down  in 
his  gown  of  flowered  chintz,  and  puffing  a  fragrant 
cloud  from  his  long  pipe.  "You'll  have  no  calls  to- 
night, girls  !" 

"None  made  of  sugar  or  salt, Papa,  that's  certain  !" 
said  Constanze,  looking  up  roguishly. 

"None  at  all,  I  hope  !"  said  the  mother  :  "we  are 
pretty  well  off,  as  we  are." 

"Yes  indeed — yes  indeed  I"  replied  Weber,  with 
heartiness  :  "but  how  I  pity,  such  nights,  those  hu- 
man creatures  who  stand  alone  in  life,  and  never 
know  what  a  home  is  I" 

"Poor  souls!"  returned  Fran  Weber:  "no  one 
knows  better  how  to  pity  them  than  we  women  ;  for 
no  one  can  appreciate  so  well  as  we  what  they 
miss." 

"Yes,  the  family  life  !"  said  the  father,  standing  in 
front  of  Aloysia,  and  laying  a  hand  lovingly  on  her 
shoulder.  "Mark  this  well,  you  girls  I  that  woman 
h.as  the  family  life  to  thank,  for  what  she  is  today. 
AVhat  was  she  in  the  early  times  of  all  nations  ?  No- 
thing but  a  slave  !  Even  with  the  Greeks,  exalted  as 
they  were,  woman  was  shut  up  to  the  narrow  circle 
of  the  one  house  and  its  petty  concerns — shut  up,  for 
that  matter,  in  a  few  rooms,  called  the  female  apart- 
ments 1" 

"And  musn't  they  see  even  their  papa  '>"  asked 
little  Sophie,  in  surprise.  • 

"Yes,  the  father  and  the  husband — nobody  else  !" 
answered  Weber,  with  a  smile. 

"With  the  Romans,  though,  it  was  better,"  said 
Aloysia. 

"Perhaps — a  little,"  replied  her  father ;  but  with 
them,  as  with  our  own  chivalrous  ancestors,  there 
was,  in  the  very  reverence  paid  to  woman,  an  implied 


contempt.     The   Egyptians  worshipped   their   cats, 
you  know  !" 

"How  liorrihle  the  Oriental  life  must  be  to  wo- 
men !"  said  Constanze. 

"Body  and  soul  in  chains,"  replied  her  father, — 
"iron  chains  or  golden  ones,  it  matters  little  which. 
Where  there  is  a  family  life,  there  only  is  woman's 
position  secured." 

"Ah  !"  exclaimed  Aloysia,  "if  we  only  had  the 
strength  and  independence  of  men  I  I  feel,  every 
day,  that  there  is  no  lack  of  good  purpose  in  me,  to 
do  something  great  and  distinguished ;  but  the 
strength,  the  strength  is  wanting  !" 

Herr  Weber  smiled  at  his  daughter's  eagerness. 
Taking  her  by  the  chin  he  lifted  up  her  glowing  face 
and  looked  down  into  her  eyes  for  a  moment ;  then 
releasing  her,  he  said — 

"I  thought  my  Aloysia  never  lacked  for  courage, 
strength,  or  confidence." 

"That  is  not  always  true,"  replied  the  maiden  ;  and 
in  her  earnestness  she  made  her  spinning-wheel  hum 
so  swiftly,  that  the  thread  broke  in  her  fingers. 

"Nor  need  it  be,"  said  the  mother,  at  that :  "oth- 
wise  many  a  thread  in  life  would  be  snapped. 
Strength,  for  men  :  patience,  for  women  !" 

At  that  moment  came  a  loud  knock  on  the  street 
door.  All  listened  while  the  old  servant,  Kathrina, 
went  to  the  door,  with  her  keys  rattling  in  her  hand. 
They  heard  the  lock  turn,  and  then  a  hearty  voice 
inquire,  "Are  they  at  home?" 

"That's  Wendling !"  said  father  Weber  ;  "hut 
what  does  he  stop  on  the  steps  to  ask  that  question 
for  ?" 

But  Kathrina's  answer  had  already  been  returned, 
and  they  heard  two  people  come  into  the  hall. 

"He  is  not  alone  !"  muttered  Weber,  a  little  pnt 
out  at  the  idea  of  hayins  his  pleasant  evening  dis- 
turbed by  a  stranger.  But  at  the  familiar  tap  on  the 
sitting-room  door,  he  called  out,  "Come  in  !"  and 
the  door  opened. 

It  was  indeed  their  old  friend  Wendling  ;  but  to 
their  surprise,  there  stood  at  his  side  an  unknown 
young  man,  of  slight  and  not  particularly  imposing 
form,  with  a  face  not  beautiful  certainh',  but  pecn- 
liarly  interesting,  the  brow  high  and  swelling  out  at 
the  temples,  the  mouth  finely  cut,  and  the  eyes  deep 
and  full  of  soul. 

Wendling,  who  was  evidently  in  the  best  of  hu- 
mor, cried  out,  gayly — 

"Haven't  I  surprised  you  ?  In  such  abominable 
weather — you  ought  to  see  the  soaked  hats  and  cloaks 
we  gave  to  old  Kathrina ! — at  night,  too,  and  espec- 
ially in  company  with  a  strange  visitor  !" 

"Who  must  beg  your  forgiveness  for  the  intru- 
sion," said,  with  a  courtly  bow,  the  young  man  ; 
"but  the  Herr  Orchestra-conductor — " 

"Led  you  astray,"  interrupted  Wendling,  laugh- 
ing ;  "because  he  knew  that  he  would  be  giving  a 
great  pleasure  to  the  Webers,  and  at  the  same  time 
showing  his  young  friend  something  pleasant." 
•  "At  all  events  you  are  both  heartily  welcome," 
said  father  Weber,  shaking  hands  with  them  cor- 
dially :  "Wendling  knows  it  for  himself;  and  as  for 
3'ou,  Sir,  you  could  not  have  had  a  better  introduc- 
tion into  our  quiet  household." 

"My  deal  fellow!'  cried  Wendling,  with  such  a 
beaming  face  as  they  were  not  accustomed  to  .see  on 
him,  as  he  bron*.,dit  one  hand  ilown  on  Weber's  shoul- 
der, and  pointed  to  the  stranger  with  the  othei',  "our 
ftiend  here  needs  no  introduction — his  naiue  and  his 
works  are  recommendation  enough." 

"Ilerr  Conductor — " 

"Hush!"  said  Wendling,  smiling  delightedly, 
while  the  whole  family  gazed  in  curiosity  at  their 
guest,  wdio  began  to  feel  quite  embarrassed. 

"And  whom,  then,  have  we  the  pleasure  of  greet- 
ing V  asked  the  mother. 

'The  young  man  would  have  replied,  but  Wend- 
ling clapped  a  hand  over  his  mouth. 

"Not  a  word  !"  he  cried,  threatening  him,  with 
mock  ferocity.     "You  must  guess  !" 

Then  all  of  a  sudden,  Aloysia  sprang  up,  pushing 
aside  her  spinning-wheel,  and  cried — 

"Mozart!     I  bet  it  is  Herr  Mozart  I" 

"So  it  is,"  said  Wendling.  Then  there  was  an 
enthusiastic  greeting  from  every  one  ;  for  that  name, 
already  so  renowned  in  the  musical  world,  was  well 
known  in  the  Weber  household. 

"But,  girlkin  !"  at  last  said  Wendling  to  Aloysia, 
"how  came  yon  to  guess  it  V 

Aloysia  blushed,  as  the  attention  of  all  was  sud- 
denly turned  to  her  by  the  question  ;  but  immediate- 
ly recovering  herself,  she  replied,  that  it  had  flashed 
upon  her  like  a  revelation.  Besides,  she  had  heard 
them  say  yesterday,  at  the  opera,  that  Herr  Concert- 
meister  Mozart  was  present  in  the  audience. 

"And  so  I  was,"  said  Mozart ;  "and  was  right 
glad  to  hear  you  sing,  for  your  voice  is  exceedingly 
sweet  and  pure." 
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"You  heard  and  saw  only  a  beginner,"  replied 
Aloysia,  with  sincere  modesty. 

"  'Saw'— yes  !"  returned  Mozart,  with  his  own  pe- 
culiar frankness  ;  "but  I   heard  a   cultivated  singer. 
Your  style  is  excellent,  and  when   your   acting   is  a 
little  better,  you  can  go  where  you  please  as  a  prima-' 
donna." 

Possibly  this  judgment,  expressed  by  any  other 
young  stranger,  might  have  seemed  arrogant  to.  the 
family,  and  been  somewhat  resented  ;  but  the  tone  in 
which  the  words  were  said,  full  as  it  was  of  the  same 
hearty  frankness  and  straiglitforwardness  which  shone 
in  the  young  man's  face,  allowed  of  no  mistake  as  to 
his  good  meaning.  Besides,  there  is  in  all  men  of 
genius  a  certain  something  which  acts  as  an  over- 
mastering power  over  common  persons.  Their  souls 
feel  instinctively  the  presence  of  a  mightier  spirit 
near  them,  and  they  yield  willingly  to  it,  even  before 
they  are  <||^nscious  of  this  natural  submission. 

So  was  it  here,  while  the  lovable  and  genial  nature 
of  their  guest  put  forth  its  unconscious  winning  in- 
fluence on  the  Webers.  It  was  evident  that  the 
characters  which  met  here  were  naturally  adapted  for 
each  other ; — frankness  met  frankness  ;  truthfulness 
met  truthfulness  ;  sincere  friendliness  met  sincere 
friendliness  in  return. 

It  was  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  Mozart  had  al- 
ready before  half  an  hour  had  expired,  clean  forgot- 
ten where  he  was  ;  at  least  be  felt  as  much  at  home 
as  if  he  had  grown  up  with  the  family.  At  Wend- 
ling's  request  he  had  brought  with  him  several  songs 
of  his  composition,  which  Aloysia  now  sang,  while 
he  accompanied  her  on  the  clavier. 

Most  enviable  gift  of  genius,  that  it  can  so  delight 
good  hearts  !  While  the  music  was  going  on,  there 
stood  father  Weber,  blowing  clouds  of  smoke  from 
his  pipe,  as  though  he  had  undertaken  to  hide  all 
Olympus  with  them  ;  the  orchestra-conductor  ex- 
pressed nothing  but  beaming  delight  from  head  to 
foot ;  while  the  mother's  eyes  were  full  of  tears,  and 
the  children  sat  as  if  at  church. 

When  at  last  Aloysia  came  to  a  terribly  hard  pas- 
sage, which  Mozart  had  written  in  Italy  for  the  fa- 
mous Da  Amicis,  and  went  through  it  with  extraor- 
dinary skill,  then  Amadeus  also  was  carried  away 
with  delight  and  surprise.  Forgetting  where  he  was, 
he  sprang  up  from  the  clavier,  took  the  maiden  by 
the  shoulders,  and  exclaiming,  "Wonderful!  I  must 
give  the  girlkin  a  kiss  for  that !"  be  carried  out  his 
words  without  an  instant's  hesitation. 

Every  one  laughed  aloud  ;  and  little  Hermann, 
clapping  his  hands  and  spinning  round  like  a  top, 
cried— 

"Now  Aloys  will  have  a  beard  !  She  has  let  her- 
self be  kissed!" 

Aloysia  herself  was  red  as  a  rosebud,  and  so  half- 
terrified  that  she  fled  to  her  mother's  side  like  a 
scared  fawn  ;  but  the  father,  who  usually  failed  to 
see  the  fun  of  such  proceedings,  recognized  its  harm- 
lessness  on  this  occasion,  and  cried,  laughing: 

"A  kiss  in  fun 
Harms  never  a  one." 

Then  to  give  things  another  turn,  and  relieve  her 
daughter's  embarrassment,  the  wise  mother  gave  or- 
ders for  tea,  and  quick  as  a  flash  both  the  girls  had 
disappeared — one  to  set  the  table,  the  other  to  give 
directions  in  the  kitchen.  Meantime  the  gentlemen 
talked  about  music,  and  at  last  came  to  speak  of  a 
man  who  was  just  at  that  time  very  noted  in  Mann- 
heim, and  afterward  famous  throughout  the  musical 
world — Abt  Vogler. 

Weber  praised  him,  but  Wendling  held  fast  to  his 
assertion  that  Abt  Vogler  was  a  musical  mounte- 
bank. In  support  of  this  he  pulled  a  paper  from  his 
pocket,  and  unfolded  a  huge  poster  ;  then  turning  to 
Amadeus,  he  said,  in  a  tone  of  indignation  : 

"Herr  Mozart,  what  sort  of  a  man  and  composer 
can  he  be  wha  announces  the  programme  of  his  new 
work  in  enormous  letters  after  this  fashion  :  'A  Sea- 
Fight  !— The  Fall  of  the  Walls  of  Jericho  !— Stamp- 
ing-out Rice  in  Africa  !'  " 

Here  a  merry  peal  of  laughter  from  Mozart  inter- 
rupted the  reading :  "AVhat  sort  of  a  man?'  I  should 
say  he  was  a  fool  or  a  mountebank,  certainly  !" 

"Didn't  I  say  so !"  cried  Wendling  in  triumph. 
"When  a  man  tells  me,  as  Abt  Vogler  did,  that  he 
can  make  a  composer  in  three  weeks  and  a  singer  in 
six  months,  I  call  him  the  biggest  swindler  and  wind- 
bag in  the  world !" 

"Well,"  said  Amadeus  quietly,  "I  am  curious  to 
see  the  man  and  hear  his  music.  I  hate  to  judge  a 
thing  without  a  fair  trial.  There  are  people  who 
push  their  originality  to  the  point  of  hizarrerie." 

"Yes,  and  hide  their  quackery  under  it !"  said 
Wendling. 

After  the  simple  meal — the  "Evening-bread" — was 
over  and  the  tea-things  removed,  the  remainder  of 
the  evening  was  passed  most  pleasantly.  Mozart 
was  never  in  better  spirits,  and  entertained  the  whole 


company  with  wit  and  odd  tales  and  an  inexhausti- 
ble stream  of  droll  verses.  The  last  tiling  before 
they  said  good-night,  he  sat  down  to  the  clavier,  and 
improvised  for  a  long  time,  till  the  whole  witchery  of 
his  presence  seemed  to  bo  transmuted  into  music  and 
sink  into  their  hearts. 

But  wherefore  sat  Aloysia  so  long  without  disrob- 
ing, at  the  window  of  their  sleeping-chamber,  gazing 
out  through  the  round  panes  into  that  rainy  mid- 
night ?  She  hardly  knew  wherefore,  herself.  Her 
mood  was  one  she  had  never  experienced  before  : 
joyful — almost  happy ;  and  yet  so  oppressive,  that 
her  heart  trembled  and  palpitated. 

"Why  don't  you  come  to  bed  V  asked  Constanze, 
now  for  the  third  time,  and  half-asleep. 

"Because  I  am  so  e.xcited  !"  answered  Aloysia  : 
and  her  sister  turned  over,  and  softly  slept. 


Herr  Richard  Wagner. 

Few  living  composers  have  created  wider  themes 
for  controversy  than  Richard  Wagner.  He  has  his 
passionate  admirers,  and  his  equally  passionate  de- 
tractors, which  is  the  case  only  with  men  of  unusual 
merit ;  mediocrity  seldom  calls  forth  violent  emo- 
tions of  any  sort.  ,Herr  Wagner  holds  strong  opin- 
ions, and  does  not  stay  to  measure  terms  when  he  ex- 
presses tHfem.  He  attacks  the  opera  as  it  exists 
with  great  warmth,  denouncing  it  as  a  "frivolous  in- 
slitntion" — inexcusable  language  When  the  immor- 
tal masterpieces  it  has  produced  are  remembered. 
But,  it  is  only  just  to  add,  Herr  Wagner  is  not  fired 
with  that  absurd  ambition  so  generally  attributed  to 
him.  He  has  no  wish  to  destroy  the  opera  ;  on  the 
contrary,  he  desires  to  make  it  greater,  to  elevate  it 
to  something  beyond  what  it  is  or  has  ever  been — 
not  to  sing  solely  for  the  sake  of  singing,  not  to  be 
content  with  mere  melodies,  not  to  lead  a  convict  to 
death  to  the  air  of  a  jig,  but  to  strive  always  to  ex- 
press sentiments.  There  is  nothing  revolutionary  in 
all  this.  It  is  a  principle  carried  very  high,  and 
Herr  Wagner's  defect  is  that  he  exaggerates  it.  He 
only  in  reality  takes  up  the  doctrine  that  Gluck  held 
a  century  ago,  and  which  the  Gluckists  contended 
for  against  the  Piccinists. 

No  other  art  exercises  such  an  action  over  the  soul, 
touches  the  very  essence  of  the  spirit,  as  music,  and 
Gluck's  desire  was  that  this  power  should  never  be 
lost  sight  of.  He  wished  that  vain  and  superfluous 
ornaments  sbonld  be  put  aside — that  parasitic  airs 
should  never  be  written  expressly  for  some  favorite 
prima  donna  or  tenor — that  music  should  not  serve 
to  amuse,  but  to  call  forth  the  highest  and  grandest 
emotions  of  which  the  human  soul  is  capable. 

But  Herr  Wagner's  reproaches  are  not  merited  to 
the  full,  because  the  opera  neglects  this  noble  doc- 
trine far  less  than  he  believes.  Great  artists  have 
always  understood  that  this  was  the  highest  aim  of 
music,  and  how  frequently  they  have  compassed  it ! 
Let  us  take  as  a  single  example  Mozart's  "Don  Gio- 
vanni," a  masterpiece  in  all  Its  parts — one  that  can 
never  be  excelled.  The  whole  of  it,  from  one  end  to 
the  other.  Is  not  only  Imbued  with  the  local  coloring 
it  should  have  received  ;  but  each  part,  musically 
speaking,  has  its  own  distinctive  stamp,  which  marks 
the  individuality  of  the  personage  in  as  perfect  a 
manner  as  in  any  play  that  Shakspeare  or  Moliere 
ever  wrote.  Truth  will  never  he  better  realized  in 
art.  The  French  art-axiom,  "Le  beau  est  le  splendeur 
du  vrai,"  can  in  truth  be  applied  to  it.  Herr  Wag- 
ner, however,  wishes  to  go  further.  He  estimates 
that  by  an  alliance  of  the  diverse  arts  of  the  poets,  of 
the  musician,  of  the  singer,  of  the  decorator,  of  the 
machinist,  a  still  more  profound  effect  should  be  pro- 
duced, and  he  predicts  that  this  alliance  will  be  made. 
This  is  what  he  calls  the  art  of  the  future,  and  what 
his  adversaries  have  very  unfairly  ridiculed  and  call- 
ed the  music  of  the  future. 

Whether  the  ideal  of  this  polemical  composer  be 
realized  or  not,  it  is  noble,  and  it  is  deplorable  that 
it  has  been  so  misrepresented  that  its  author  is  held 
up  to  ridicule.  Herr  Wagner  is  no  iconoclast,  as 
his  detractors  wish  to  paint  him  ;  he  is  a  man  who 
aspires  to  the  grand  and  sublime  with  passion,  aye, 
perhaps  with  fanaticism.  Let  him  attain  his  goal,  or 
let  him  fail,  he  should  not  be  held  in  contempt,  for 
high  aspirations,  unfortunately,  are  not  contagious 
in  these  days.  Whatever  may  be  his  defects,  he  is 
in  earnest  in  his  aspirations,  and  earnestness  in  high 
aims  should  always  command  respect. 

He  was  born  at  Leipzig  on  the  22nd  of  May,  1813, 
and  studied  at  Dresden,  as  well  as  at  the  university 
of  his  native  town.  He  manifested  at  a  very  early 
age  a  strong  love  for  that  art  to  which  he  has  conse- 
crated his  life.  He  was  attached  successively  to  the 
orchestras  of  the  theatres  of  Konigsberg,  Dresden, 
and  Riga,  and  in  1841  he  visited  Prfris,  taking  Lou- 
don on  his  way.  He  crossed  the  Channel  in  a  storm, 
and  this  episode  furnished  him  with  fresh  musical  in- 
spirations ;  onco  arrived    in  Paris,  surrounded  by 


privations  and  troubles  of  all  sorts,  he  finished  "Ri- 
enzl,"  his  first  opera,  and  wrote  a  second,  "The 
Phantom  Ship." 

On  his  return  to  Riga  two  years  afterwards,  he 
wrote  an  overture  for  Goethe's  "Faust,"  as  well  as 
"The  Apostles'  Feast."  His  remaining  operas  are 
"Tannhiluser,"  "Lohengrin,"  "Tristan  and  Yseult," 
and  the  "Nibelungen."  Besides  being  a  musician, 
Herr  Wagner  is  also  a  poet  and  critic.  He  has  wrlt> 
ten  his  own  librettos,  and  has  defended  his  theories 
by  bis  pen  on  several  occasions.  The  celebrated 
Liszt  has  published,  under  the  title  of  "Lohengrin  et 
Tannhauser  de  M.  Richard  Wagner,"  his  own  re- 
flections on  the  principal  works  of  this  composer.  In 
politics  Wagner  is  a  warm  Liberal.  His  opinions 
got  him  into  trouble  in  1848,  when  he  was  compell- 
ed to  leave  Saxony  and  take  refuge  in  Zurich,  where 
on  his  arrival  heivas  welcomed  with  the  greatest  en- 
thusiasm, and  at  once  offered  the  post  of  director  of 
the  orchestra,  at  the  theatre,  as  well  as  conductor  of 
the  musical  society  of  that  city.  He  lived  there  sev- 
eral years,  but  now  resides  in  Munich.  The  youth- 
ful King  of  Bavaria,  who  is  infatuated  with  both  the 
musician  and  bis  compositions,  grants  him  a  pension 
of  4000  florins.  In  1852  Herr  Wagner  accepted  the 
invitation  of  the  London  Philharmonic  Society  to 
undertake  the  direction  of  their  concerts  for  that  sea- 
son ;  and  musicians  will  remember  the  proof  he  gave 
of  the  astounding  memory  with  which  he  is  gifted. 
He  led  Beethoven's,  Mozart's,  and  Haydn's  sympho- 
nies without  a  score  before  him,  without  a  note  to 
refer  to. 
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London. 
Opeka. — The  attempt  to  form  a  union  of  the  two 
Operas  having  failed,  Mr.  Mapleson  had  secured 
Drury  Lane  and  was  to  open  on  the  28th  of  March. 
In  a  style  of  much  less  verbiage  than  usual  he  an- 
nounces his  prospectus  : 

The  sopranos  consist  of  Miles.  Tietjens,  Christine 
Nilsson,  Clara  Louisa  Kellogg,  Sinico,  Bauermeis- 
ter,  Corsi,  and  Rose  Herse'e,  a  young  lady  who  has 
passed  the  matriculation  of  the  concert-room,  and  is 
now  an  opera  undergraduate.  The  principal  con- 
traltos are  Mme.  Trebclli-Bettini  and  Mme.  Demer- 
ic-Lablache.  The  tenors  are  SIgnors  Mongini, 
Fraschini,  Bcttini,  Conti,  Agretti,  Mr.  Lyall,  and 
Mr.  Tom  Hohler.  The  baritones  and  basses,  SIg- 
nors Gassier,  Scalese,  Zoboli,  Bossi,  Casaboni,  and 
Foil,  Mr.  Santley,  and  Herr  Rokitansky. 

The  list  of  the  operas  to  be  presented  is  scanty  as 
regards  novelty.  In  fact  only  one  novelty  is  prom- 
ised— Wagner's  "Lohenririn."  The  chief  revival  of 
the  season  will  be  that  of  the  ^'  Gustavus"  by  Auber, 
a  work  produced  at  the  same  house  between  twenty 
and  thirty  years  ago  and  received  with  acclamation. 
The  "  Gazza  Ladra"  \s  aho  announced,  to  be  sup- 
ported by  Mile.  Louise  Kellog,  Mile.  Trebelli,  Sig- 
uor  Bettlnl,  Mr.  S.iniley,  and  Herr  Rokitansky. 

The  list  of  old  favorites  is  long  and  satisfactory, 
referring  among  others  to  Mozart's  "Flauto  Magi- 
co,"  Cherublnl's  "Medea,"  Beethoven's  "Fidelio," 
Gluck's  "Iphiejenia  in  Tauride,"  Weber's  "Der  Frei- 
schiitz"  and  "i?beron." 

CovENT  Garden. — Mr.  Gye's  prospectus  is  thus 
mentioned : 

The  list  of  works  which  the  man.ager  of  the  Italian 
Opera  proposes  to  set  before  his  patrons  includes 
three  novelties.  The  first  is  Rossini's  "Assedio  di 
Co?'in(o,"  which  was  originally  destined  for  the  Ital- 
ian stage,  but  which,  rearranged  by  its  illustrious  au- 
thor, was  brought  out  at  the  Grand  Opera  in  1826. 
A  work  by  the  author  of  "  Guillaume  Tell"  and  "II 
Barhiere,"  with  which  the  English  public  are  not  ac- 
quainted, will  doubtless  be  welcomed  with  acclama- 
tion. The  original  of  "L' Assedio  di  Corinto"  was 
Maometto  Secondo,"  which  was  represented  for  the 
first  time  at  San  Carlos,  of  Naples,  during  the  Car- 
nival season  of  1820.  The  principal  artists  were 
Mme.  Colbrand  (afterwards  Rossini's  wife),  Mile. 
Chaumel  ("subsequently  married  to  Rubini),  Signors 
Mozzari  Cicimarra,  Benedetti,  and  Filippo  Galli. 
Six  years  after,  on  the  9th  of  October,  1826,  "Le 
Siifge  de  Corinthe,"  considerably  altered  and  ampli- 
fied from  "Maometto  Secondo,"  was  produced  for  the 
first  time  at  the  Grand  Opera  of  Paris,  with  MM. 
Nourrit  pere,  Adolphe  Nourrit,  De'rivis,  Pre'vost, 
Mile.  Cinti-Damoureau  and  Fre'mont,  as  interpre- 
ters. About  the  year  1833  or  1834,  "L' Assedio  di 
Corinto"  was  performed  for  the  first  time  in  this  coun- 
try at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  with  Grisi,  EubinI, 
and  Tamburini  in  the  principal  characters.     Some 
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years  later  an  English  version  of  "The  Siege  of  Cor- 
inth" was  produced  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  Mr. 
Balfe  playinfi  Tamburini's  part,  which  is  written  in 
Kossini's  most  florid  style.  The  principal  charac- 
ters in  "L'Assedio  di  Corinio"  at  the  Royal  Italian 
Opera  will  he  sustained  by  Mile.  Adelina  Patti,  Mile. 
Lavrof-ika,  Sif^nors  Mario,  Nandin,  and  Colini.  The 
second  feature  of  interest  is  Verdi's  " Giovanna  rf' 
Arco,"  an  early  production  of  that  composer  brought 
out  in  Milan  in  1845.  The  third  is  the  rearrange- 
ment oVLe  Domino  Noir,"  which  Auber — indefatig- 
able at  eighty — is  going  to  trim  up  again  :  with  more 
energy,  we  think, than  prudence.  We  await  with  some 
anxiety  the  result  of  Auber  improved  by  himself;  for 
the  "Domino  Noir"  is,  as  it  is,  perfect.  A  new  Ital- 
ian translation  has  been  made  expressly  for  Covent 
Giirden  by  M.  de  Lausieres.  The  "Domino  Noir" 
will  he  produced  soon  after  the  arrival  of  Mile.  Pau- 
line Lucca,  who  will  be  assisted  in  the  principal 
characters  by  Mme.  Lemmens-Sherrington,  Signors 
Mario.  Cotogni.  Ciampi,  Tagliafico,  and  M.  Petit. 
Of  " Giovanna  d'Arco"  we  are  simply  instracted  that 
"this  opera  ei'oica  of  Signor  Verdi  will  be  produced 
towards  the  end  of  June,  and  will  he  performed  for 
the  first  time  in  this  country,  the  part  of  Giovanna  by 
Mile.  Adelina  Patti,  her  first  appearance  in  the  char- 
acter in  England."  The  rest  of  the  repertory  will 
be  filled  with  last  year's  novelties — the  "Romeo"  and 
the  "Don  Carlos" — and  with  old  favorites,  such  as 
"L'Etoile  du  Nord"  "Robert  le  Diahle"  "La  Figlia" 
"I  Puritani,"  and  " L' Africaine." 

In  the  artists  engaged  we  meet  with  the  well-known 
names,  to  mention  which  is  to  recall  old  successes. 
Among  the  sopranos  are  Mmes.  Adelina  Patti,  Pau- 
line Lucca,  Anioinetta  Fricci,  Lemmens-Sherring 
ton,  and  Morensi ;  in  the  tenors,  Signors  Mario,  Fan- 
celli,  Neri-Baraldi,  and  Naudin  ;  and  in  the  baritone- 
basses,  Signors  Graziani,  Cotogni,  Ciampi,  Bagagi- 
olo,  Tagliafico,  Polonini,  Capponi,  and  M.  Petit.  To 
the  ladies  are  added  Mme.  Fioretti,  the  brilliant, /?or- 
tturist,  who  made  so  favorable  an  impression  four 
years  ago  ;  Mile.  Vanzini  (from  the  Scala  at  Milan) 
— who  makes  her  first  appearance  in  England;  Mile. 
Lavrofska  (from  the  Opera,  St.  Petersburg) — her 
first  appearance  in  England.  To  Mile.  Vanzini  is 
entrusted  the  part  of  Gilda  in  "Rigoktto  :"  we  there- 
fore await  in  her  talents  equal  to  the  importance  of 
the  part,  although  her  antecedents  are  unknown  to 
us.  Mile.  Locatolli  would  appear  to  be  a  contralto  ; 
but  Mile.  Lavrofska's  qualification  is  not  given.  Sig- 
nor Colini  among  the  bassi  will  have  his  time  pretty 
well  occupied,  for  Marcel,  Bertram,  and  the  bass  part 
of  "L'Axsedio"  are  the  important  trusts  allotted  lo 
him.  Mile.  Patti  is  again  the  star  of  the  company  of 
Mr.  Gye,  who,  by  the  way,  manifests  some  sensitive- 
ness as  to  "public  rumor  having;  busied  itself  mnch 
of  late  with  certain  reports  as  to  Mile.  Patti's  retire- 
ment from  the  stage."  She  is  not  to  retire  yet 
awhile,  adds  Mr.  Gye  ;  and  therefore  it  behoves  the 
public  to  enjoy  her  while  her  public  career  lasts. 
Mile.  Patti  is  announced  to  fill  the  principal  charac- 
ters in  "L'Assedio  di  Corinto"  and  "Giovanna  d' 
Arco."  She  will  also  appear  for  the  first  time  in 
England  as  Elvira  in  "7  Puritani,"  and  she  will  re- 
sume her  impersonations  of  Ninetta  in  "La  Gazza 
Ladra"  "Dinorah,"  and  "Lii  Figlia  del  Reggimento," 
which  she  has  abandoned  for  several  years.  Mile. 
Lucca  comes  to  us  with  St.  Petersburg  laurels,  and 
will  in  the  course  of  the  season  repeat  her  favorite 
characters  of  Margherita  in  "Faust,"  Leonora  in  "La 
Favorila,"  Valentine  in  "Les  Huguenots,"  Cherubino  in 
"Le  Nozze  di  Figaro,"  and  is  set  down  for  Angela  in 
"Le  Domino  Noir."  The  list  is  defective  in  the  basso 
element;  for  the  names  of  Faure  and  Ronconi  are 
absent — two  gentlemen  very  hard  to  replace.  En 
revanche,  Signor  Mario  is  said  to  have  found  rejuve- 
nescence during  a  Russian  campaign,  and  to  have 
taken  out  a  new  vocal  lease.  We  trust  to  find  ru- 
mor so  far  correct. — Orchestra. 

The  programme  has  appeared  of  the  preliminary 
arrangements  for  the  forthcoming  triennial  Handel 
Festival,  to  be  held,  as  before,  at  the  Crystal  Palace, 
London,  in  the  month  of  June — the  days  fixed  being 
Monday  the  15th,  Wednesday  the  17th,  and  Friday 
the  19th  ;  the  great  general  rehearsal  being  appoint- 
ed for  the  preceding  Friday,  the  12th.  The  directors 
judiciously  adhere  to  the  former  practice  of  giving 
the  '  Messiah"  and  "Israel  in  Egypt"  on  the  first  and 
third  days — those  works  being  admittedly  the  grand- 
estof  all  Handel's  oratorios,  and  most  eminently  rep- 
resentative of  his  powers.  The  second  day,  as  on 
former  occasions,  will  consist  of  a  miscellaneous  se- 
lection. Th3  vast  resources  of  the  Sacred  Harmonic 
Society  and  other  London  choristers  and  instrumen- 
talists, with  the  large  additions  from  provincial 
sources  ;  the  personal  superintendance  and  direction 
of  rehearsals  and  performances  by  Mr.  Costa;  and 
the  excellent  arrangement  of  business  details  by  the 
Crystal  Palace  authorities,  offer  strong  guaranties 
for  success  in  this  great  undertaking.     With  the  be- 


ginning of  the  month  of  June  is  to  appear,  by  sub- 
scription, a  fac  simile  in  photo-lithography,  of  Han- 
del's manuscript  score  of  the  "Messiah,"  taken  from 
the  original  in  the  Royal  library.  The  profits  of  the 
publication  are  to  be  shared  between  the  Benevolent 
Fund  of  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society  and  the  Roy- 
al Society  of  Musicians. 
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Music  in  Boston. 

Otto  Dresel  gave  the  fourth  of  his  five 
weekly  "Readings  of  Piano-forte  Music,"  last 
Thursday  afternoon, — too  late  for  notice  in  to- 
day's paper.  The  two  preceding  Readings  were 
extremely  interesting,  and,  although  one  occur- 
red on  the  eve  of  Good  Friday  and  the  other  in 
a  pouring  rain,  the  Chickering  Hall  presented 
an  inspiring  show  of  the  best  sort  of  aadience. 

Mr.  Dresel's  second  selection  opened  with  a 
very  satisfactory  arrangement  which  he  had 
made  of  the  Andante  of  a  well-lcnown  Sympho- 
ny in  D  by  Haydn,  full  of  piquant  elegance ;  the 
crisp  staccato,  the  light  and  shade,  the  pointed 
accent  of  the  rendering  were  all  that  could  be 
desired.  Then  came  a  Sonata  of  Beethoven  (Op. 
31,  No.  3,  in  E  flat), — just  the  finely  passionate, 
intense,  nervous  one  which  Mr.  Dresel  is  sure  to 
play  better  than  almost  anybody.  The  Scherzo 
in  D  Rat  (^Allegro  vivace),  with  its  fitful  explo- 
sions of  passion,  followed  by  quick  staccato 
phrases  in  underbreath,  and  the  sweeping  Presto 
of  the  Finale,  in  6-8,  were  brought  out  with  most 
vivid  force  and  sharpness  of  outline  ;  like  scenes 
revealed  at  night  by  lightning. — A  singularly 
beautiful  Introduction  (we  know  not  whence  he 
took  it)  and  three  Mazourkas  of  Chopin,  well 
contrasted,  closed  the  first  part. 

Part  second  comprised  an  Allegretto  (crisp  lit- 
tle movement  in  close  Canon  form)  by  Schu- 
mann ;  a  Scherzino  by  Mendelssohn  ;  a  Song  or 
two  of  Robert  Franz,  transcribed  by  Liszt ;  an 
Etude  by  Thalberg,  one  of  the  few  really  origi- 
nal, poetic  works  of  the  father  of  the  modern  vir- 
tuoso school;  a  charming  little  "AlbumUatt," 
fugitive  piece,  of  fresh  date,  by  (he  concert-giver 
himself;  and  a  very  spirited  Presto  Sclierzando, 
new  to  most,  by  Mendelssohn : — all  choice,  in 
matter  and  in  the  manner  of  their  presentation. 

Here  is  the  programme  of  the  third  '-Read- 
ing," April  16. 

Allegro  from  op.  5S SchumatiTi. 

Menuets  and  Gavotte Bach. 

Allegro  from  op.  58 Schumann. 

Sarabande,  Rondo  and  Gavotte Bach. 

Sonata,  op.  52 Beethoven. 

Mazourkas Chopin. 

"Evening,"  from  the  "Phantasiestucke" Schumann. 

Pbanta.sJestUck Otto  Dre.sel. 

Scherzo,  from  Sonata Chopin. 

Notturno C  hopin. 

Waltz Chopin. 

The  first  four  numbers  were  grouped  into  one 
kaleidoscopic  series,  passing  from  one  to  another 
without  pause,  and  making  an  ingenious  and 
charming  whole  of  a  variety  of  single  pictures. 
The  alternation  of  little  things  of  Bach  with  lit- 
tle things  of  Schumann  was  a  felicitous  idea. 
The  Minuets,  Gavottes,  Sarabande,  &c.,  from 
Bach's  English  Suites  and  Partitas,  though  of  a 
more  antique,  formal  cut,  are  as  fresh  as  if  they 
had  sprung  up  in  these  very  April  showers,  and 
have  a  poetry  of  their  own  quite  as  fascinating 
as  those  flowers  of  modern  romance;  with  the 
healthiest,  finest  things  of  Schumann,  Chopin 
Mendelssohn,  they  go  well  together.     Their   ap- 


parentbj  thin  harmony,  mostly  in  only  two  or 
three  parts,  implies  a  harmony  as  full  as  Schu- 
mann's. They  look  like  very  simple  things  to 
play  ;  you  may  get  through  them,  glibly  enough, 
scores  of  times,  with  your  own  fingers,  and  yet 
not  suspect  a  tithe  of  their  beauty  and  their 
point  until  you  hear  them  played  by  an  artist 
like  Dresel,  whose  reverence  for  Bach  is  not  ped- 
antry, but  live  communion  with  the  spirit. 

The  Beethoven  Sonata  in  C,  op.  53, — one  of 
the  most  modern  in  point  of  virtuosity — yet  won- 
derfully poetic  and  enirainant, — transporting 
you  indeed  into  a  strange,  romantic  element, — 
we  have  heard  interpreted  by  not  a  f^w  famous 
pianists,  both  here  and  in  Europe,  but  never  be- 
fore have  we  felt  the  power  and  beauty  of  the 
work  so  fully  as  that  afternoon.  In  the  last  two 
movements,  Hondo  and  Prestissimo,  you  are 
whirled  away  through  Fairyland,  and  a  very  ex- 
citing time  you  have  of  it ;  in  this  light  it  is  ev- 
ery whit  as  graphic  and  original  as  Mendelssohn's 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream  music.  But,  first, 
that,  short,  mysterious,  wonderful  Adagio  that 
precedes  it  with  a  broken  marehlike  rhythm ! 
You  are,  as  it  were,  led  blind-folded,  full  of 
wondrous  expectations,  all  deep  chords  in  you 
strangely  vibrating,  into  the  midst  of  all  these 
splendors  and  there  suddenly  restored  to  sight. 

The  most  new  and  striking  pieces  in  the  sec- 
ond part  of  the  concert  were  "Evening"  by  Schu- 
mann, and  the  Scherzo  from  Chopin's  almost  im- 
possible Sonata,  op.  35,  in  B-flat  minor  (he  wrote 
three).  The  Scherzo  has  a  marvellous  fire  and 
vigor  in  it,  and  must  be  extremely  difficult  to 
play,  with  such  strange  weight  of  harmony,  and 
such  relentless  speed.  The  Trio,  in  a  softer 
mood,  has  an  exquisitely  lovely  melody.  It  is  this 
Scherzo  that  precedes  the  Marcia  funehre  so  fa- 
miliar in  concert  room  and  parlor. 

Next  Thursday  offers  the  only  chance  of  hear- 
ing Mr.  Dresel  in  this  way  for  a  year  to  come. 

For  the  Cretans. — The  Symphony  Concert, 
given  by  the  Harvard  Musical  Association  in  aid  of 
the  Ladies'  Fair  for  the  Cretans,  was  not,  we  regret 
to  say,  so  successful  for  that  object  as  it  was  musi- 
cally. For  the  first  time  the  prestige  of  the  Harvard 
concerts  failed  to  fill  the  Music  Hall.  It  barely  paid 
expenses.  The  indifference  of  the  many,  who  h.ave 
always  answered  to  the  call,  was  something  unac- 
countable, and,  when  we  think  of  the  splendid  result 
of  the  concert  for  the  same  purpose,  under  the  same 
auspices,  last  year,  rather  mortifying.  Only  some 
seven  hundred  people  came.  Neither  the  intrinsic 
charm  of  the  music,  nor  long  repeated  notice,  nor 
the  busy  tongues  of  the  Fair  itself,  of  which  it  was 
to  be  the  closing  scene  and  festival,  could  overcome 
the  lethargy.  Even  the  newspaper  critics,  those  vig- 
ilant and  valiant  racers  on  a  wordy  sea,  seemed  to  be 
sleeping  on  their  oars,  in  anticipation  perhaps  of  the 
long  pull  of  a  whole  week's  Festival  in  May,  and 
had  no  word  to  saj',  no  sage  opinions  to  announce, 
after  a  concert  equal  to  the  best;  Gilmores  and 
"Grand  Duchesses"  never  catch  them  napping,  hut 
Gluck,  Beethoven,  Chopin — do  not  need  them  ! 
Probably,  however,  the  mistake  was  in  the  timing  of 
the  concert ;  it  should  have  followed  up  the  regular 
Symphony  series  in  quick  continuity,  before  the  cur- 
rent of  interest  could  shift  to  other  objects  ;  it  was 
looked  upon  as  so  far  future  that  people  dropped  it 
from  their  thoughts  and  did  not  pick  it  up  again ; 
the  Fair  itself,  instead  of  helping  the  sale  of  tickets, 
stood  rather  in  its  way  ;  and  now,  just  ahead,  there 
loomed  the  Great  Festival  to  overshadow  it.  Final- 
ly, the  weather  was  as  bad  as  possible,  and  lent  little 
stimulus  to  people  weary  with  excitements. 
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But  the  concert  was  a  good  one,[and  those  presen 
found  in   it  delight  and  inspiration.     Coiild  it  bo 
otherwise   with   such   an    orchestra,    and   this  pro- 
gramme ? 

Overture  to  "Iphigenia  in  Aulis" Gliick. 

Seventh  Sympliony,  in  A Beethoven. 

Piano  Concerto  in  E  minor.  Op.  11 Chopin. 

Hugo  lieonh.ard. 
Overture  to  "William  Tell," Kossini. 

The  "Iphigenia"  Overture  still  holds  its  place 
among  the  most  beautiful  and  noble  of  orchestral 
preludes,  and  its  sure  charm  soon  made  the  dark  and 
dreary  day  forgotten.  A  few  strains  of  tlie  Seventh 
symphony,  and  the  supremacy  of  the  ideal  world 
was  all  complete.  Mr.  Leonhard  played  the 
Chopin  Concerto  even  better,  if  that  were  possible, 
than  before  ;  indeed  wonderfully  well,  exciting  rap- 
turous applause.  The  "Tell"  -Overture,  most  bril- 
liant of  concluding  pieces,  calling  up  pictures  of 
mountaineer  life  in  the  beginning,  and  closing  in  such 
a  rousing  peal  of  patriotic  heroism,  Tience  easily  asso- 
ciated with  the  Cretan  struggle,  was  played  with  re- 
markable spirit  and  ensemble,  the  tempo  of  the  finale 
being  taken  almost  too  fast. — So  everybody  went 
away  musically  happy,  in  spite  of  the  disappointment 
of  not  adding  another  thousand  dollars  to  Boston's 
noble  contribution  for  the  homeless  Cretans. 

The  Fair  itself,  however,  without  this  intended  aid, 
was  a  signal,  glorious  success,  far  outreaching  in  the 
sum  realized  the  highest  mark  which  it  had  set  for  it- 
self in  the  most  sanguine  hopes  of  its  projectors.  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Howe,  and  Mr.  Eodocanachi,  the  Greek 
Consul,  who  has  given  heart  and  soul  and  strength  to 
itj  must  feel  very  happy  in  it ;  and  Boston  may  feel 
proud, — "our  little  city,  set  upon  a  hill"  as  Wendell 
Phillips  said),  "amid  the  nationalities  of  the  earth, 
backs  Dr.  Howe  against  the  world,"  sends  nearly 
$.50,000  to  the  Cretans  in  a  single  year !  This  Fair 
besides,  was  so  agreeable  in  every  way,  so  beautiful, 
as  to  deserve  mention  on  the  score  of  Art,  and  in 
our  record  of  Eesthetic  progress.  The  scene  in 
the  Music  Hall  was  enchanting.  Mr.  Roeth  had 
surpassed  himself  in  his  tasteful  decorations,  in 
which  the  Greek  blue  and  white  predominated,  and 
classical  emblems  met  the  eye  on  all  sides.  All  was 
in  perfect  harmony,  a  sight  the  eyes  could  feast  up- 
on and  not  grow  weary.  Then  the  tables,  heaped 
with  beautiful  things,  tastefully  disposed,  the  youth 
and  beauty  and  refinement,  the  faces  shining  with 
intelligence  and  goodness  and  enthusiasm,  the  pie- 
vailing  courtesy  and  grace  of  manner,  the  pretty 
children,  all  so  happy,  the  absence  of  all  coarse  dis- 
cordant elements,  even  in  the  throngs  of  visitors,  the 
sweet  enlivening  music,  the  rare  contributions  of  ar- 
tists (in  paintings,  albums,  illustrated  books),  the 
fresh  flowers,  and  the  charming  ones  who  dealt  them 
out,  the  picturesque  costumes,  and  finally  the  elo- 
quence of  Phillips, — all  conspired  to  make  up  an 
ideal,  yet  most  human,  practicil,  subsiantial,  world 
for  the  time  being.  It  about  converted  us  to  Fairs  ; 
for  it  was  good  to  live  and  move  for  one  week  amid 
so  many  good  and  noble  people,  where  goodness  lent 
to  every  face  a  certain  beauty ;  where  nothing  but 
good  will  and  kindness  were  continually  developed, 
so  that  the  atmosphere  of  the  place  was  instinct  with 
blessing  and  encouragement  to  all  good  impulses. 

We  must  speak  particularly  of  the  music,  although 
music  of  course  cannot  claim  attention  as  Art  under 
such  circumstances ;  and  music  to  a  music-lover 
must  be  principal,  claiming  the  whole  attention,  not 
a  mere  accompaniment  to  something  else  (except  in 
dances,  marches,  &c.),  in  order  to  be  enjoyable  at 
all.  But  bright  and  festal  strains  from  a  band  give 
buoyancy  to  such  crowds,  without  suspending  talk 
or  trade.  To  these  evenings  the  music,  freelv  con- 
tributed, lent  new  life  and  charm.  It  was  supplied 
on  the  opening  night  (Monday,  April  13)  by  Mi-.  J. 
K.  Paine  and  Mr.  Eugene  Thayer,  in  light  and  bril- 
liant performances  on  the  Great  Organ;  on  two 
evenings,  by  the  Band  from  the  Navy  Yard  and 
Bond's  Cornet  Band,  both  excellent   and   happy   in 


their  selections,  and  on  three  evenings  by  the  Band 
of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  composed  of 
some  25  of  the  blind  pupils,  under  Mr.  Campbell, the 
musical  director  of  the  Institution,  himself  blind,  a 
man  of  wonderful  energy  and  patience,  great  intelli- 
gence, thorough  devotion  to  his  work,  who  has  made 
himself  one  of  our  most  accomplished  musicians,  and 
has  worked  wonders  in  teaching  music  to  the  blind. 
Naturally  the  presence  of  this  blind  band  was  a  touch- 
ing feature  of  the  Fair ;  nor  did  their  music  suffer 
by  comparison  with  any.  Indeed  their  greater  num- 
ber, and  the  greater  variety  of  timbre  in  their  instru- 
ments (they  have  six  or  eight  clarionets,  including  a 
hass  clarionet,  never  heard  here  before},  and  their  se- 
lection of  more  pieces  of  a  softer  character,  and  the 
evidentyee/i'j79  with  which  they  played,  as  well  as 
good  ensemble,  good  intonation,  light  and  shade,  &c., 
made  their  hearty  service  most  acceptable.  Partic- 
larly  pleasant  and  suited  to  so  refined  an  occasion 
were  those  Mendelssohn  part-songs  which  they  some- 
times gave  us  upon  four  brass  instruments  ;  while 
the  Wedding  March,  the  popular  street  marches, 
waltzes,  &c.,  by  the  whole  band,  were  rich  and  vig- 
orous without  often  running  into  noise. 

Mb.  Paekek's  Cltjb. — A  concert  by  this  vocal 
club  of  amateurs  is  too  Important  an  event  to  be  treat- 
ed of  without  some  space  ;  reduced  to  almost  none, 
we  must  postpone  the  pleasant  task  of  chronicling 
that  of  last  week  (given  twice  over),  in  which  two 
large  works,  wholly  new  here,  and  of  rare  interest 
(parts  of  Schumann's  Mass,  and  the  whole  of  Gade's 
Cantata  "The  Crusaders")  were  so  admirably  ren- 
dered, the  singing  of  Mrs.  Harwood,  in  the  latter, 
by  its  perfection  of  voice  and  style,  dramatic  expres- 
sion, real  inspiration,  being  something  which  we 
must  count  among  the  finest  moments  of  our  life  in 
listening  to  c/reat  singing. 

The  great  Musical  Festival  of  the  Handel  and 
Haydn  Society  will  have  begun  before  another  issue 
of  our  paper.  The  preparations  are  progressing 
well,  and  the  demand  for  season  tickets  has  been 
eager.  Besides  the  Oratorios  and  other  works  nam- 
ed already,  the  programme  will  include  (for  the  last 
afternoon  concert )  an  interesting  novelty:  Mendels- 
sohn's "Reformation  Symphony,"  a  copy  of  the 
score  having  at  last  come  to  hand. 


Monsieur  Fetis,  cited  with  so  much  flourish  up- 
on one  side  of  the  great  Piano  controversy  of  the 
Paris  Exposition,  is  the  knowing  one  who,  in  1832, 
wrote  this  "heathenish"  criticism  on  the  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream  Overture : 

"The  first  impression  made  by  Monsieur  Mendels- 
sohn's overture  is  not  advantageous.  I  do  not  speak 
of  the  incorrectness  in  harmony,  and  the  contempt  for 
the  art  of  composing,  which  are  manifested  in  this  ivork. 
Monsieur  Mendelssohn  is  of  a  school  which  is  not 
very  severe  on  these  points." 


Mr.  Andreas  T.  Thorup,  well-known  in  Bos- 
ton some  years  since,  and  much  esteemed  as  a  musi- 
cian and  a  man,  died  suddenly  last  Sunday  in  New 
Bedford.  We  learn  the  sad  news  from  the  Mercury 
of  Monday  : 

Sudden  Death. — Our  whole  community  was 
startled  and  shocked,  yesterday  morning,  by  the  in- 
telligence that  Mr.  Andreas  T.  Thorup,  one  of  our 
most  respectable  and  esteemed  citizens,  had  termina- 
ted his  life,  by  a  pistol,  in  a  moment  of  temporary 
insanity. 

The  deceased  was  by  birth  a  Dane,  and  came  to 
this  country  in  1839.  Shortly  afterwards  he  was  in- 
vited from  New  York  to  officiate  as  organist  at  the 
First  Congregational  Church  in  this  city,  a  position 
he  had  occupied  ever  since,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  years  while  a  resident  in  Boston,  where  he  was 
organist  in  Rev.  Doctor  Gannet's  church.  There, 
as  here,  his  generous  disposition  and  child  like  puri- 
ty of  character  made  friends  of  all  who  knew  him. 
He  leaves  a  wife  and  one  son,  about  16  years  of  age, 
to  mourn  the  irreparable  loss  of  one  so  devoted   and 


faithful  to  them.  And  in  this  community,  where  in 
all  the  relations  of  life,  he  had  for  so  many  years  held 
the  esteem  of  his  fellow  citizens,  a  wide  circle  of  ac- 
quaintances sympathize  with  those  who  grieve  most, 
that  disease  in  its  most  cruel  form  has  brought  him 
to  an  untimely  grave.  Mr.  Thorup's  ago  was  51 
years. 

New  York,  April  13. — The  13th  season  of  Ma- 
son and  Thomas's  Chamber  Music  Soirees  closed 
with  the  6th  of  the  series,at  Irving  Hall,  on  Saturday 
evening,  April  11th.     I  append  the  programme  : 

Quartet,  D  minor Mozart. 

Sonata,  P.  P.  and  'cello,  G  minor,  op.  5,  No.  2. Beethoven. 

P.P.  Sonata,  G  minor, op.  22 Schumann. 

Octet,  E  flat,  op.  20 Mendelssohn. 

These  fine  compositions  were  admirably  played  by 
the  faithful  and  conscientious  artists  to  whose  untir- 
ing and  but  poorly  remunerated  efforts  a  growing 
taste  for  this  class  of  music  is  mainly  due  in  this  me- 
tropolis. Any  detailed  analysis  of  the  works  perform- 
ed is  of  course  unnecessary,  but  it  will  suffice  to  say 
that  the  successes  of  the  evening  were  the  Mendels- 
sohn Octet  and  Mr.  S.  B.  Mills's  superb  perform- 
ance of  the  exceedingly  intricate   Schumann  Sonata. 

The  Octet  exhibits — as  it  seems  to  me — less  of  the 
author's  charming  and  unmistakable  individuality 
than  one  finds  in  his  later  works.  It  contains,  how- 
ever, many  exquisite  passages,  and  when  we  recol- 
lect that  it  was  written  in  1825,  when  Felix  was  a 
mere  boy  of  16,  we  cannot  be  surprised  that  the 
unanimous  judgment  of  the  musical  world  has  placed 
Mendelssohn  among  the  "bright  immortals." 

Mr.  Mills,  as  we  have  intimated,  achieved  a  nota- 
ble success  in  the  solo  Sonata.  The  composition  is 
not  attractive  to  the  general  mass  of  hearers  ;  one 
has  to  search  too  deeply  after  the  intention  of  the 
author,  and  one's  nerves  are  too  intensely  strained 
in  the  quest.  Mr.  M.,  however,  brought  out  most 
admirably  the  themes  which  lie  hidden  beneath  the 
labyrinth  of  notes,  and  his  skilful  handling  of  the 
mechanical  difficulties  which  crowd  the  Sonata,  won 
from  the  audience  a  very  enthusiastic  and  well-de- 
served encore. 

These  Soirees  have  been  most  enjoyable  during 
the  winter,  and  the  audiences — although  disgraceful- 
ly small — have  mostly  been  composed  of  the  earnest 
lovers  of  true  Art.  The  deficiency  in  numbers  has 
been  more  than  compensated  for  by  the  presence  of 
thorough  and  intelligent  appreciation.  Our  enjoy- 
ment has  been  sometimes  marred  by  the  stalking  in, 
during  the  performance  of  some  fine  passage,  of 
persons  with  diabolically  creakiuK  boots,  and — an 
even  greater  nuisance — by  the  crackling  and  rustling 
of  newspapers  in  the  hands  of  prosaic  boors.  These 
little  performances  .are  extremely  annoying  to  those 
who  sincerely  desire  to  listen  and  who  attend  these 
concerts  with  no  other  purpose.  If  such  "disturbers 
of  the  peace" — viz.,  the  aforesaid  boors — could  be 
summarily  kicked  from  the  hall  your  correspondent 
would  be  happy.  Doubtless  there  are  many  others 
who  would  experience  a  similar  feeling  of  satisfac- 
tion. 

The  regular  Sunday  Evening  concerts  terminated 
with  the  27th  of  the  series  on  April  5th  ;  but  a  sup- 
plementary "Easter  Concert"  was  given  last  evening. 
Mme.  Parepa-Rosa,  Mr.  G.  W.  Coll)y,  Mme.  Nata- 
lie Testa,  Miss  Topp,  Mr.  Simpson,  Carl  Rosa  and 
J.  R.  Thomas  were  the  soloists  upon  this  occasion. 
The  first  section  of  the  programme  was  devoted  to 
sacred  music,  while  the  second  contained  several 
glees,  ballads  and  madrigals. 

Mme.  Parepa  sang  delightfully;  indeed  one  might 
almost  wish  that  sometimes  she  would  fall  short  of 
her  usual  excellence  so  that  one  might  deviate  occa- 
sionally from  the  set  phrases  of  admiration.  Miss 
Topp  played  one  of  Liszt's  vagaries  in  such  fine 
style  and'with  such  grace  as  to  win  an  encore;  to 
this  she  responded  with  a  quaint  Air  and  Gavotte  in 
the  Bach  stvle.  Mme.  Testa  sang  "0  rest  in  the 
Lord"  and  another  solo  in  a  simply  shocking  manner. 
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I  close  this  letter  witli  two  items  of  news.  Mr.  G. 
W.  Morgan,  so  long  the  organist  at  Grace  Church 
in  this  city,  has  resigned  that  post,  and  the  position 
is  to  be  taken — so  runs  the  rumor — by  Mr.  S.  P. 
"Warren.  Item  2d  :  Mr.  Leopold  DeMeyer  sailed 
for  Europe  in  the  Hansa  on  Thursday  last.  r. 


April  20. — Mr.  G.  W.  Morgan,  the  well-known 
and  efficient  organist  at  Grace  Church,  had  his  an- 
nual concert  at  Irving  Hall  on.  Thursday  evening, 
April  16.  He  was  assisted  by  Miss  Adelaide  Phil- 
lips, S.  B.  Mills,  Theo.  Thomas  and  others. 

Messrs.  Mills  and  Morgan  played  a  fantasia  for 
two  pianos  upon  "Don  Juan"  and  did  it  in  fine 
style.  Mr.  Mills  also  played  his  "Recollections  of 
Home,"  and,  being  encored,  his  charming  "2d  Tar- 
antelle."  Mr.  Thomas  played  most  admirably  a 
quaint  Handel  Sonata,  which  depended  for  its  effect 
upon  a  pure  and  well-sustained  tone.  Miss  Phillips 
sang  three  times,  her  first  solo  being  the  Handel  aria 
which  she  sang  so  effectively  at  the  4th  Brooklyn 
Philharmonic.  She  was  in  each  instance  warmly 
encored  and  received  two  superb  baskets  of  flowers. 

On  Saturday  evening  at  the  Academy  of  Music 
we  had  the  5th  and  last  Philharmonic.  These  were 
the  orchestral  selections : 

Symphony,  No.  1,  B  flat,  op.  38 Schumann. 

Violin  Concerto,  op.  61 Beethoven. 

Theo.  Thomas. 

"Midsummer  Night's  Dream"  music Mendelssohn. 

Overture,"  "Der  Freischiifz" Weber. 

The  programme  also  included  three  vocal  selec- 
tions by  the  Arion  Society. 

The  Symphony  is  one  of  those  indisputably  great 
works  which  have  made  an  enduring  fame  for  Rob- 
ert Schumann.  Built  upon  a  basis  less  broad  than 
that  of  his  masterpiece  (No. [2,  in  C  major),  it  is  yet 
most  vigorous  and  healthy,  graceful  and  charming. 
The  Larghetto  is  a  passionate  and  delicious  poem. 
In  its  completeness  this  is  one  of  the  great  Sympho- 
nies. 

The  "Midsummer  Night's  Dream"  music  is  so 
well  known  that  it  needs  no  description.  The  Over- 
ture, an  amazingly  precocious  work  for  a  boy  of  15, 
and  thejfamous  Wedding  March,  are  established  fa- 
vorites with  the  general  public.  The  Scherzo  is  the 
gem  of  the  work,  and  was  played  wonderfully  well 
by  the  splendid  orchestra  of  100  members. 

Mr.  Thomas  scarcely  did  justice  to  himself  or  to 
the  Coneerto.  Admitting,  as  we  gladly  do,  his  pre- 
eminent ability,  it  is  nevertheless  our  duty,  as  a  con- 
ecicnlious  critic,  to  say  that  his  performance  was  less 
smooth  and  easy  than  might  have  been  desired ;  it 
seemed  too  labored.  It  is  but  justice  to  Mr.  Thom- 
as to  say  tliat  the  difBcnlties  of  the  composition  are 
immense,  and  that  it  lies  awkwardly  for  the  instru- 
ment. 

The  Arion  Society  sang  with  good  effect  two 
songs  without  accompaniment,  and  one,  called  "A 
Roman  Triumph"  in  which  the  orchestra  assisted. 
The  "Farewell,"  which  was  really  well  done,  met 
with  great  favor,  was  warmly  encored  and,  contrary 
to  the  rule  of  the  Society,  a  repetition  was  obligingly 
accorded  by  Herr  Bergmann. 

The  Academy  was  crammed  from  parquette  to 
ceiling.  Indeed  the  attendance  during  the  entire 
season  has  Ijecn  unprecedenlly  large,  both  at  the 
rehearsals  and  concerts.  This  evident  hearty  appre- 
ciation of  the  purposes  of  the  Society  must  be,  and 
doubtless  is,  extremely  gratifying  to  those  staunch 
and  steadfast  pioneers  of  Art  who,  twenty-six  years 
ago,  founded  the  N.  Y.  Philharmonic  Society.  p. 


The  Encore  TMef. 

"Mr.  Sims  Reeves  has  dealt  fairly  with  his  Bristol  audiences, 
and  his  Bristol  audiences  ought  to  deal  fairly  with  him.  He  is 
called  upon  to  sing  twice  everything  which  is  put  down  for 
him  in  a  programme,  and  bullied  for  not  doing  so.  He  was 
so  treated  on  Monday  night." — Bristol  Times  and  Mirror, 

At  the  usual  hour  yesterday  morning,  Mr.   Punch, 
the  worthy  Magistrate,  took  his  seat  on  the  bench. 
The  night  charges  having  been  disposed  of, 


Bonassus  Bellowmore,  cheesemonger,  was  placed 
in  the  dock,  charged  with  a  determined  attempt  at 
theft. 

Mr.  Sims  Reeves,  the  eminent  vocalist,  stated  that 
he  had  been  engaged  at  Exeter  Hall  on  the  previous 
night  to  sing  in  Handel's  oratorio,  "Jephtha."  He 
had  sung  to  the  best  of  his  ability 

The  Magistrate. — Then  you  must  have  sung  very 
finely. 

Mr.  Reeves  bowed,  and  continued.  He  had  given 
the  great  and  very  trying  air,  "Deeper  and  Deeper 
still,"  and  the  audience  had  been  good  enough  to 
signify  the  warmest  approbation.  He  sat  down, 
when  the  prisoner,  with  violent  shouts,  demanded 
that  the  air  should  be  given  over  again.  Many  of 
the  audience  indignantly  protested  against  the  pris- 
oner's dishonest  conduct,  but  he  persisted  in  his  at- 
tempt at  theft,  and  was  at  last  given  into  custody. 
Mr.  Reeves  added  that  though  the  attempt  at  rob- 
bery had  been  directed  against  himself  personally, 
he  appeared  on  public  grounds,  and  had  no  vindic- 
tive feeling  against  the  prisoner,  who,  he  thought, 
was  stupid  rather  than  wicked,  and  perhaps  might  be 
dismissed  with  an  admonition. 

The  prisoner  said  that  he  would  not  be  called  stu- 
pid. He  liked  music,  and  chose  to  have  as  much  of 
it  as  he  could  get.  He  stuck  np  for  the  privileges  of 
an  Englishman,  and  stood  on  Magna  Charta  and  the 
Bill  of  Rights. 

The  Magistrate. — The  Statute  of  Frauds  might  be 
more  in  point.  But  don't  talk  such  nonsense,  man. 
Who  are  you  ? 

Prisoner. — A  cheesemonger. 

The  Magistrate. — Is  anything  known  of  him  ? 

Policeman,  B  .^2. — I  believe  he  is  a  respectable 
man,  your  Worship,  but  he  is  in  the  habit  of  acting 
in  the  way  he  done  l.ast  night. 

The  Magistrate. — Did  last  night,  you  mean.  That 
evidence  does  not  tally  well  with  your  statement  of 
his  respectability.  Have  you  anything  to  say,  pris- 
oner ■? 

Prisoner. — I  should  say  I  had.  What  am  I 
dragged  here  fori  I  say  I  like  music,  and  I'll  have 
as  much  as  I  can  get.  Why  shouldn't  Mr.  Reeves 
sing  twice  when  I  tell  him  ? 

The  Magistrate. — Dear  me,  this  is  very  dreadful, 
and  I  dare  say  this  person  is  intrusted  with  a  vote. 
Listen  to  me,  prisoner.  You  sell  good  cheese,  I  dare 
say  ■?  " 

Prisoner. — Very  good,  your  Worship.  I  should 
be  happy  of  your  custom. 

The  Magistrate. — Send  rae  in  a  first-rate  Stilton, 
ripe. 

Prisoner. — It  shall  be  at  your  Worship's  house  be- 
fore dinnertime. 

The  Magistrate. — It  shall  be  paid  for  on  delivery. 
If  I  like  it,  I  will  tell  you  to  send  me  another,  and 
that  shall  not  be  paid  for  at  all.  I  like  cheese,  and 
I  will  have  as  much  of  it  as  I  can  get. 

Prisoner. — If  I  was  not  speaking  to  a  Magistrate, 
I  should  call  that  stealing. 

The  Magistrate. — Of  course,  it  is  stealing.  Ex- 
actly like  your  trying  to  take  a  second  song  from  Mr. 
Reeves  for  nothing. 

Prisoner. — O  bother  I  A  cheese  costs  me  money, 
I  pay  the  farmer,  and  I  pay  the  carriage,  and  I  pay 
my  shopman,  and  I  pay  the  carter,  or  I  could  not 
deliver  the  article. 

The  Magistrate. — A  song  costs  Mr.  Reeves  money. 
He  paid  for  instruction,  he  paid  for  years  of  study  in 
Italy,  he  paid  for  the  Broadwood  on  which  ho  prac- 
tised, and  he  paid  for  the  carriage  that  brought  him 
to  the  Hall,  or  he  could  not  deliver  the  article.  He 
undertook  to  sell  it  to  you,  and  ho  did,  and  then  you 
wanted  another  for  nothing.  The  production  of  the 
article  required  special  machinery  and  great  skill, 
and  caused  much  wear  and  tear  of  physical  powers. 
Yet  you  persisted  in  your  dishonest  course. 

Prisoner, — I  don't  see  it  in  that  light. 

The  Magistrate  — Then  try  and  see  it  in  the  light 
of  a  prison  cell.  I  shall  deal  with  you  as  I  should 
with  any  other  rogue,  who,  buying  one  cheese  of  you, 
stole  another.  You  will  go  to  the  House  of  Correc- 
tion for  a  month. 

Mr.  Sims  Reeves  interceded  for  the  prisoner. 

The  Magistrate. — Well,  Mr.  Reeves,  I  am  bound 
to  say  that  you  put  a  great  temptation  in  his  way, 
but  he  must  learn  to  resist  temptation.  An  exam- 
ple is  necessary. 

The  prisoner  was  then  removed  to  the  cell,  but  he- 
fore  the  arrival  of  the  van  he  begged  to  be  allowed  to 
express  his  deep  regret  for  what  he  had  done.  He 
supposed  that  he  loas  stupid,  but  it  had  never  oc- 
curred to  him  that  an  artist's  voice  was  his  property. 
He  would  never  offend  again. 

The  Magistrate  kindly  ordered  his  discharge,  but 
intimated  that  he  hoped  any  similar  offender  would 
be  taken  into  custody,  and  brought  before  him  for 
punishment,  which  he  should  certainly  receive. — 
Punch. 
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Vocal,  with  Piano  Accompaniment. 

0  summer  gales.     (Sachez  le  bien). 

"La  Belle  Helen  er  35 
Come  to  the  feast.     (Venus  au  fond).         "  35 

Two  favorites,  the  last  having  a  simple  but  vpry 
taking  chorus.  The  English  words  are  not  transla- 
lationa,  but  have  a  Grecian  character,  and  transport 
one  to  merry  scenes  on  the  shores  of  the  .^gean. 

O  that  we  two  were  Maying.  Duet.  Clifton.  40 
Many  who  have  sighed  (and  shoveled)  amid  the 
snow  banks  this  spriRg,  have  been  ready  to  respond 
in  full  chorus,  "0  that  we  too  were  Maying."  But 
there  is  room  for  all  in  the  wooiis  and  fields,  where, 
■with  flowers  in  either  hand,  you  may  pause  upon  a 
hill  top,  and  perform  this  fine  duet. 

Under  the  Mulberry  tree.  Allen,  30 

The  two  boats.  E.  llussdl  30 

So  they  come,  with  the  sweet  flowering  season. 
Songs  of  the  trees  and  songs  of  the  water ;  blue  water 
and  green  leaves,  both  strangers  for  so  lone; ! 

She  is  a  winsome  wee  thinir.  Mietzke,  30 

A  sweet  little  ballad  by  Burns,  and  so  prettily  set 
to  a  Scotch-like  air,  that  one  cannot  help  having  a 
good  opinion  of  *'the  wee  wife"  there  celebrated. 

U.  S.  Grant  is  the  Man.     Campaign  Song.  30 

There's  a  song  for  you,  gentlemeni  Bright  and 
stirring  enough  to  cause  the  whole  Republican  party 
to  spring  to  its  fpet,  and  a  grand  thing  to  shout  out 
at  the  onset  or  the  victory.  Pass  it  around  to  all  the 
clubs. 

Well-mated.     As  sung  by  Howard  Paid.  30 

Arranged  by  Mrs.  H.  P.  and  is  comic,  pretty  and 
easy,  not  rising  higher  than  D  on  the  4th  line,  which 
fits  it  for  a  mezzo-soprano,  or  any  other  voice  which 
docs  not  rise  higher  than  that  letter. 

Instrumental. 

Elfenhall  Waltz.  Heusei'.  35 

A  brilliant  affair,  of  easy  medium  difficulty. 
ITirefly  Waltz.     White  Fawn.  McKever.  30 

A  very  pretty  little  affair,  graceful  and  light. 
La  Roses.     Grand  Waltz.  Knight.  40 

Composed  by  Metra,  and  arranged  by  Knight,  and 
is  pleasing  throughout.     It  includes  four  waltzes,  in 
the  keys  of  C,  F,  B  flat  and  G,  and  is  not  difficult. 
Pretty  Jemima  Galop.  Coote.  30 

This  composer  is  "very  *'coot"  (Dutch  Tr.)  at  getting 
up  pieces  of  simple  construction,  and  easy  to  play, 
that  are  at  the  same  time  very  pleasing. 
Grand  Polka  de  Concert.  J.  H.  Morey.  60 

Brilliant  and  effective. 
Mildred  Waltz.  Godfrey.  40 

A  little  in  the  style  of  "Mabel"'  and  "the  Guard's" 
waltzes,  but  only  a  little,  and  quite  original  and 
pleasing. 


Books. 


ORATORro  Librettos. 


each  30 


Those  who  have  carried  Librettos  to  the  hearing  of 
Oratorios,  will  very  likely  follow  up  the  practice,  since 
the  enjoyment  of  the  music  is  thereby  so  greatly  in- 
creased. These  librettos  contain,  in  addition  to  all 
the  words,  a  large  portion  of  the  solos,  and  a  portion 
of  the  choruses,  almost,  in  fact,  serving  the  purpose 
of  a  complete  book  of  the  music. 

The  set  includes  The  IMessiah,  Creation,  Elijah, 
Sampson,  Judas  Maccabreus,  Naaman,  Eli,  St.  Paul, 
David,  Moses  in  Egypt,  Stabat  Mater,  and  the  semi- 
sacred  Seasons. 

Buy  noiv  and  be  studying  out  the  melodies  which, 
are  to  please  you  in  the  coming  Festival. 


Music  BY  Mail. — Music  is  sent  by  mail,  the  expense  being 
two  cents  for  eveiy  four  ounces,  or  fraction  thereof,  {about 
one  cent  for  an  ordinary  piece  of  music).  Persons  at  a 
distance  will  find  tbe  conveyance  a  saving  of  time  and 
expense  in  obtaining  supplies  Books  can  also  be  sent  at 
double  these  rates. 
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Sonata,  opus  27 ,  No.  2.     Beethoven. 

I  promised  you  last  night,  if  you  would  play 
for  me  the  Sonata  which  you  will  call  the  '■'■Moon- 
light," although  every  accent  from  your  flexible 
fingers  gives  the  lie  to  the  title,  that  I  would  tell 
you  a  story  of  music  and  of  myself  You  made 
a  very  pretty  little  speech  about  all  I  must  have 
known  and  heard  in  my  life,  but  1  know  very 
well  what  you  really  wish.  You  think  that  some- 
where in  my  past,  music  and  love  are  buried  to- 
gether, for  you  have  said  that  they  come  only  as 
ghosts  to  haunt  me.  And  you  are  piqued  be- 
cause I  will  not  tell  you  why  I  so  unwillingly 
play  on  my  violin.  But,  my  lady,  those  fingers 
of  yours  so  skilful  on  the  piano  keys  would  make 
sad  work  with  this  same  violin,  and  I  fear  me  its 
owner  like  it,  yields  only  to  a  Master.  But  you 
like  modulations,  you  say,  and  I  can  make  you 
one  "quasi  una  fantasia"  on  this  same  story,  and 
on  the  music  you  played.  I  will  own  to  you  that 
it  recalls  to  me  always  imy  countess ;  not  that  she 
played  it  or  loved  it, — but  it  also  brings  back  to 
me  a  certain  night  some  years  ago. 

I  had  been  for  many  days  travelling,  and  had 
at  last  reached  a  little  village  that  seemed  pushed 
down  from  the  mainland  to  the  river  edge.  I 
was  not  alone  : — this  was  my  trouble.  All  day  I 
had  been  fretting  because  I  was  cooped  up  in  a 
stage-coach  with  others,  and  yet  until  this  day 
they  had  been  very  pleasant  companions,  but 
suddenly  they  had  grown  terrible  to  me.  I  Lad, 
however,  held  in  my  discontent,  and  I  doubt  if 
any  of  them  guessed  my  fierce  desire  to  be  alone. 
It  was  no  new  grief  that  had  suddenly  made  a 
charming  journey  hateful,  and  good  friends  tire- 
some. It  was  a  pair  of  vivid  eyes  that  did  it  all. 
A  girl  sitting  sewing  at  a  window,  as  we  passed 
through  a  village  in  the  morning,  looked  up  at 
us.  This  was  all.  But  they  reminded  me  of 
eyes  best  forgotten,  and  stirred  up  in  me  a  tu- 
mult that  I  longed  to  still.  I  thought  that  I  had 
conquered  all  this  idle  passion ;  but  at  the  first 
alarm.  Love,  like  Samson,  arose  strong  from  his 
sleep  and  cast  all  my  poor  ropes  behind  as  if  they 
were  threads. 

But  when  night  came  I  was  freed,  and  I  left 
them  all,  and  in  the  darkness  followed  the  river 
as  it  flowed  downward  to  the   sea,  and   to  her. 


How  long  I  walked  I  know  not,  but  at  length, 
wearied  out,  I  sat  down  on  a  log  by  the  river  side. 
It  was  a  lonely,  desolate  place,  the  tide  was  com- 
ing up,  the  stars  shone  dimly,  the  trees  moaned 
as  a  light  wind  passed  through  them,  the  wind 
itself  sighed  like  the  ghost  of  some  dead  dream. 
Back  a  little  distance  stood  a  house  ;  I  could  just 
make  out  its  blurred  outline  although  it  was  not 
far  off.  I  sat  there  a  long  time,  I  had  many 
memories  to  visit  me,  many  dreams  to  mock  me, 
but  I  sat  quietly  and  had  a  full  surfeit  of  all  the 
luxury  of  pain,  when  suddenly  I  heard  a  piano 
lightly  touched,  and  then  out  of  various  modula- 
tions stole  this  Sonata.  I  cannot  tell  you  who 
played  it,  nor  analyze  for  you  what  my  mood 
and  the  witchery  of  this  sad,  dreary  place  had  to 
do  with  my  interpretation,  but  certainly  from  it 
the  very  goddess  of  pain  spoke  and  lier  message 
was  to  me.  Hereafter  this  is  a  picture  to  me, 
and  this  scene  part  of  the  music.  But  it  was  not 
music  to  me,it  was  an  articulate  voice.  Sitting  mo- 
tionless, suffering  from  passionate  pain,  rebelling, 
yet  crushed  by  Fate,  watching  the  river,  I  rath- 
er felt  than  heard  this  cry  of  a  heart,  that  no 
man  should  attempt  to  criticize  nor  sound. 

An  d  I  cannot  see  how  when  you  hearthis  you 
can  fancy  any  "Moonlight"  in  it.  I  can  see  the 
lonely  lake,  the  rocky  shore,  the  tossing  boat, 
but  where  is  the  more  than  Sabbath  calm  that 
the  moon  gives  even  to  the  streets  of  a  city? 

Ah,  no,  Luna  is  a  peaceful,  happy  goddess. 
Long  since  the  name  of  Endymion  ceased  to  be 
more  than  a  painless  memory  to  her.  She  glo- 
rifies and  soothes  the  scenes  she  shines  on.  No 
abuses  does  she  unveil,  but  to  the  meanest  ob- 
jects lends  a  romance  and  beauty.  In  music  we 
may  sing  of  her  in  the  full  golden  key  of  D  flat, 
but  not  in  the  nervous  one  of  C-sharp  minor. 
And  if  the  even,  uniform  movement  of  this  Ada- 
gio speaks  of  moonlight  to  any  one,  I  think  it 
brings  them  a  false  message. 

But  as  I  hare  said,  I  never  before  understood 
it.  This  dark,  mysterious  river  creeping  up  to 
me,  the  dim  and  shadowy  trees,  the  few  stars, 
the  wierd  wind,  this  marvellous  music,  are  now 
part  of  one  picture  to  me.  And  as  over  the 
dark,  lush  water  weeds,  over  the  sands,  rising, 
receding,  yet  steadily  creeping  on,  comes  the 
river,  so  also  to  me  comes  this  Sonata.  There 
is  the  run  of  water  in  it,  the  dullest  ear  must 
hear  that, — the  soft  rippling  opening,  coming  in 
triplets,  the  true  musical  figure  of  the  curve  and 
beat  of  the  wave;  seems  to  steal  out  of  the  si- 
lence without  breaking  it. 

Stealing  uneasily,steadiIy,fullofpain  and  longing, 
it  hardly  needs  the  minor  third  in  the  low  passion- 
ate bass  to  intensify  it.  It  moves  into  near  un- 
quiet harmonies,  goes  into  the  dominant  seventh, 
and  then  as  we  listen  and  catch  the  retreat  into 
the  tonic  as  it  climbs  up,  we  are  conscious  of  a 
voice  that  sings  above  the  wave  yet  with  it.  It 
is  so  in  harmony,  so  much  a  part  of  it,  that  every 
wave  may  have  carried  it  up,  but  our  dull  ear 
has  before  only  caught  the  wash  of  the  water  be- 
low.    As  it  passes  through  the  sensitive   chords 


lying  near,  each  catches  the  .stifled  cry  and  re- 
peats it,  until  in  J3  minor  the  sigh  becomes  a  sob. 
Every  water-plant,  every  stone  and  fallen  tree 
every  dead  hope  and  every  sad  despair,  lerd 
changing  color  as  the  tide  comes  on.  It  intensi- 
fies the  cry  in  F-sharp  minor,  it  floats  up  hardly 
a  tangible  thing  into  high  tones,  it  sinks  deep  into 
the  bass,  it  repeats  its  monotonous  song  in  differ- 
ent octaves.  There  is  no  sound  out  of  which  it 
can  create  a  cry  of  complaint  that  escapes  it.  It 
falls  slowly  down  deep  among  the  bass  tones, 
then  climbs  up  to  its  first  form,  where  we  hear 
the  same  solemn  cry  of  sorrow  again. 

The  bass  repeats  the  treble  as  it  sinks ;  it  goes 
far  beyond  the  power  of  analysis.  We  can  only 
lie  still  and  feel, — we  can  bear  no  more,  when 
the  key  of  D  flat  breaks  in  full  upon  us  and  deep, 
high  tide  rests  upon  the  river.  The  breeze 
blows  more  freshly,  the  stars  seem  brighter,  the 
wreck  on  the  shore  is  covered  by  the  water ;  here 
we  might  fancy  a  moon,  a  narrow  crescent  of 
pale  light  clasping  a  dark  orb,  struggling  through 
heavy  clouds;  the  accents  are  strong,  there  is  life 
in  it,  whe'',  lingering,  alternating  the  trio  sounds; 
the  tones  cling  closely  and  send  fierce  vibrations 
through  ;  it  would  strangle  all  hope  if  it  could ; 
and  when  the  Allegretto  comes  back,  trying  to 
bring  some  little  peace,  it  but  reveals  its  own  un- 
rest, when  suddenly  it  is  caught  by  a  fierce  wind- 
The  tones  of  C-sharp  minor  come  rolling  back,  a 
tempest  seizes  the  waves,  great  sweeps  of  sound 
run  swiftly  up  and  culminate  in  heavy  chords  ; 
the  invisible  shrieks  out  tons;  we  need  not  trem- 
ble nor  shrink  as  it  dashes  up  to  the  clouded 
skies  its  triumph  and  our  despair. 

You  wonder  as  you  read  why  I  hear  this  so 
diflerently  from  you.  Ah,  my,  child,  we  cannot 
interpret  for  each  other.  The  Sphynx  of  music 
speaks,  but  to  each  of  us  there  comes  a  different 
message. 

*  'Two  friends  Tvho  wander  by  the  shore. 

Look  not  upon  the  self  same  seas, 
Hearing  two  voiGes  in  the  roar, 

Because  of  different  memories. 
For  him  whose  love  the  sea  has  drowned. 

It  moans  the  music  of  his  wrong ; 
For  him  whose  life  with  love  is  crowned, 

It  breaks  upon  the  beach  in  song." 

But  you  may  be  right.  1  speak  only  for  my- 
self. 

E.  E.  ic. 


Mendelssohn's  Letters  to  Baermann.* 
I. 

To  Heinrich  Barmann,  Z'iirich. 

Rome,  Feb.  14, 1831. 
Dear  Biirmann, 

Long  have  I  delayed  fulfilling  my  promise  to 
write  to  you,  and  indeed  you  have  cause  to  be 
rather  angry  with  me  on  this  account ;  but  when 
daily  excited  by  novel  impressions,  and  the  ob- 
jects around  perpetually  changing,  the  super- 
abundance of  material  renders  it  quite  as  difii- 
cult  to  write  a  proper  sensible  letter  as  a  dearth 
of  subjects,  while  remaining  in  undisturbed  qu'et 
in   one's  old  circumstances   and  neighborhood  ; 

*  From  NoHl's  collection  of  "Letters  of  Distinguished  Musi- 
cians: Gluck,  Haydn,  P.  E.  Bach,  Weber,  Mendelssohn." 
Translated  by  Ladt  Wallace.    London,  1867. 
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and  as  I  now  break  silence,  pray  bo  <;oofl-natur- 
P(l  also,  and  let  me  boar  from  you  again,  for  in- 
deed tliis  letter  chiefly  originates  in  ray  wish  to 
hear  all  about  yoii,  and  to  know  bow  you  are, 
and  the  tenor  of  j'our  life  and  doings.  But  to 
describe  wliat  I  have  seen  and  experienced  since 
we  met,  a  letter  is  much  too  short,  and  in  fact  it 
is  not  easy  to  do  so  at  all  in  writing  ;  we  might 
talk  it  over  better  at  some  future  day,  and  who 
can  tell  how  soon  that  may  be  ?  For  it  is  a  set- 
tled and  favorite  plan  of  mine  to  return  to  Mu- 
nich for  a  few  weeks  this  year,  and,  if  all  turns 
out  as  I  hope,  perhaps  I  may  pay  you  a  visit 
again  this  autumn,  make  my  appearance  unex- 
pectedly at  the  Carlstrasse,  eat  dumplings,  play 
the  A  fiat  major  sonata,  and  then  you  will  say. 
He  drives  me  distracted  !  I  should  much  like  on 
this  account  to  have  a  few  words  from  you,  to  let 
me  know  whether  you  are  to  remain  at  Munich 
during  the  summer  and  autumn,  or  have  any 
journey  in  prospect,  for  I  prized  the  time  we 
lived  together  there  far  too  much  not  to  wish 
once  more  to  enjoy  it.  They  were  the  joUiest 
days  I  ever  passed,  and  I  have  you  specially  to 
thank  for  this,  as  you  well  know,  and  you  may 
imagine  how  grateful  I  am  to  you.  Life  liere  is 
on  a  splendid  scale,  richer  and  more  exciting 
than  we  can  find  it  elsewhere ;  but  a  man  like 
myself,  who  is  after  all  essentially  a  musician, 
longs  for  music  of  merit,  and  none  such  is  to  be 
heard  here.  There  are  indeed  other  things  in 
its  stead,  that  bring  beautiful  music  with  them  ; 
the  most  balmy  spring  breezes,  a  warm  blue  sky, 
everywhere  divine  pictures,  and  nature  and  rel- 
ics of  past  ages,  more  bright  and  abundant  than 
the  imagination  can  conceive  ;  but  just  now,  even 
now,  while  writing  to  you,  I  feel  that  a  musical 
tone,  and  a  musical  friend,  are  both  wanting,  and 
I  would  give  a  good  deal  if  we  could  talk  togeth- 
er once  more,  even  for  half  an  hour. 

Since  I  have  been  in  Italy,  my  own  music  is 
all  I  ever  hear;  orchestras  and  singers  are  real- 
ly too  miserable.  People  wljom  1  knew  in  Lon- 
don as  quite  second-rate  performers,  sing  the 
first  parts  in  Venice  and  in  Florence  ;  Mile.  Carl, 
of  the  Berlin  theatre,  was  engaged  in  Rome  as 
prima  donna  (she,  however,  was  a  great  failure, 
so  that  the  contract  was  annulled  J,  and  such 
persons  as  Pasta,  Malibran,  and  David,  are  ut- 
terly out  of  the  question,  being  either  in  London 
or  in  Paris. 

It  is  therefore  quite  natural  that  the  people 
themselves  take  no  lonirer  much  pleasure  here  in 
music,  and  I  might  safely  declare  that  nowhere 
in  Rome  have  I  felt  so  unmusical  as  at  the  opera. 
You  must  figure  to  yourself  an  orchestra  like  that 
of  the  most  obscure  Bavarian  village ;  to  des- 
cribe it  by  words  is  not  easy.  Among  others, 
there  is  a  first  clarionet  in  the  Teatro  di  Apollo 
here.  Oh!  Barmann,  you  really  ought  to  hear 
him;  I  believe  the  race  of  Oerindur,  'the  mighty 
pillars  of  our  throne,*  would  topple  over,  and 
roll  on  the  ground  with  laughing.  The  fellow 
always  starts  otF  with  an  appnggiatura,  when  the 
third  note  sticks  fast,  and  he  winds  up  by  a  shake 
produced  entirely  by  the  elbow,  and  the  man's 
tone  is  such  that  at  the  first  moment  I  thought  it 
was  ^  very  bad  oboe  ,  but  then  the  oboe  itself 
followed  in  a  solo,  when  I  saw  it  all  clearly.  The 
bassoons  are  exactly  like  so  many  combs,  and  no 
instrument  is  in  tune  except  the  big  drum  ;  ev- 
ery instant  some  of  them  plays  out  of  time,  and 
all  of  a  sudden  tljs  kettle-drums  burst  forth  vig- 
orously into  the  midst  of  a  tender  solo,  when  the 
first  violinist  calls  st!  st !  and  brings  them  to- 
gether again.  The  double-bass  is  a  formidable 
fellow,  wlio  wears  a  scarlet  cap  in  the  orchestra, 
and  thick  monstachios,  lies  on  the  watch  for  the 
notes,  and  strikes  in,  whenever  by  good  kick  he 
can  descry  a  good-sized  one.  Thus  all  goes  on 
"with  fire  and  precision,"  as  our  critics  say. 

Ho  symphony  has  ever  been  played  in  Eomo. 
But  their  pride  is  that  some  years  ago  Haydn's 
"Creation"  was  given  here,  and  they  declare  that 
the  orchestra  managed  to  get  through  the  affair 
very  tolerably,  for  that  such  frightfully  difficult 
music  could  be  really  well  executed  must  be  im- 
possible even  in  Germany,  where  this  learned 
style  is  understood.     I   then  put  on  a  face  like 

*  i  quotation  from  a  play  of  Eaupach. 


that  of  St.  Nepomuk,  reminding  myself  that  I 
am  in  the  fatherland  of  music,  where  everything 
is  to  be  found  except  musicians  ;  so  I  take  refuge 
as  much  as  possible  with  the  young  ladies,  who 
talk  very  little  about  art,  and  are  all  the  prettier 
for  it.  I  must  not  forget  to  mention  that  the 
trumpeters,  one. and  all,  blow  away  at  those  in- 
fernal keyed  trumpets,  which  always  seemed  to 
me  like  a  pretty  woman  with  a  beard :  they  are 
also  without  the  chromatic  tones,  and  sound  shrill 
and  unnatural.  But  variations  are  executed  on 
them  here.  Now  pray  don't  show  this  page  to 
Stunz,  or  he  will  hill"  me  as  dead  as  a  rat  when  I 
go  back  to  Munich  :  besides,  I  am  only  speaking 
of  Rome  ;  elsewhere  it  may  be  different.  When 
I,  however,  tell  you  that  in  spite  of  all  this  I  lead 
a  famous  life  here,  and  that  the  winter  I  have 
passed  seems  to  have  flown  like  moments,  and 
that  I  enjoy  the  aayest  and  happiest  time,  you 
will  possibly  think  that  I  have  become  a  rene- 
aade  to  good  music.  We  pass  our  time  thus : — 
Every  morning  early  I  compose  in  my  own  room- 
and  work  hard,  that  I  may  be  able  to  show  you 
something  new  when  I  return  ;  so  this  is  a  great 
pleasure,  and  suffices  me.  Then  I  go  out  at 
twelve  o'clock  to  look  at  Rome,  some  gallery,  or 
ruins,  or  scenery,  which  is  again  a  great  pleas- 
ure. In  the  evening  I  always  go  into  society — 
in  fact,  more  than  ever,  and  have  seen  a  mass  of 
people  of  different  nations  and  lands,  a  gay  as- 
semhlace,  and  not  to  be  despised  ;  to  which  I 
may  add  the  mild  air  of  spring,  that  makes  one 
totally  forget  winter,  and  this  is  cheering  in  it- 
self; and  now  I  no  longer  heat  my  stove,  but  sit 
at  the  open  window.  The  almond-trees  are  all 
in  full  bloom,  the  shrubs  are  coming  into  leaf, 
and  already  we  seek  the  shade,  which  in  the 
month  of  February  is  pleasant  enough.  A  few 
days  ago  the  mad  Carnival  commenced,  when 
every  one  runs  about  all  day  long  in  the  open 
air.  The  most  grotesque  masks  swarm  on  every 
side.  The  Italian  ladies  are  in  all  their  splen- 
dor, the  crowd  bombarding  each  other  with  su- 
gar-plums like  mad.  This  childish  sport  is  every 
where  vehemently  carried  on,  and  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  resist  joining  in  it.  The  ladies  have  nose- 
gays, roses,  and  violets  thrown  into  their  carriages, 
and  in  return  shower  down  bonbons  and  sugar- 
almonds.  You  lie  in  ambush  watching  for  an  ac- 
quaintance, the  men  so  covered  with  white  dust 
that  they  look  like  millers,  while  intrigues  and 
chaflT  are  in  full  swing.  Unluckily,  we  were 
cheated  of  the  three  last  days,  when  the  extrava- 
gance is  at  its  height;  for  yesterday,  on  reaching 
the  Corso,  laden  with  sugar-plums,  the  place  was 
black  with  crowds  of  men — no  ladies,  no  masks 
to  be  seen  ;  and  at  last  I  discovered  in  a  corner 
an  edict  from  the  Pope,  setting  forth  that  the 
Carnival  was  at  an  end,  owing  to  certain  painful 
occurrences.  It  was  pretended  that  a  revolution 
had  been  discovered ;  and  soldiers  were  posted 
in  every  street  with  loaded  fire-arms,  and  in  the 
evening  some  shots  were  heard,  a  few  people  ar- 
rested, and  one  severely  wounded.  Thus  the 
merry  game  was  changed  into  sad  earnest;  and 
though  Lent  does  not  begin  until  the  day  after 
to-morrow,  the  streets  are  quiet,  and  just  as  usu- 
al. But  now,  basta.  Heaven  knows  you  must 
be  preciously  tired  of  this  letter.  If  it  only  in- 
duces you  to  give  me  an  answer,  its  object  will 
be  accomplished,  and  you  promised  faithfully  to 
reply  to  me  at  onee — pray,  pray,  then,  do  so. 
One  more  request.  I  wrote  a  few  lines  from 
hence  to  Count  Pocci,*  in  answer  to  a  letter 
from  him.  As,  however,  scar<fely  any  letter  that 
I  put  in  the  post  myself  there  seems  to  have 
reached  its  destination,  I  being  deemed  a  danger- 
ous spy,  writing  in  cypher,  on  account  of  my 
written  music,  I  should  like  to  know  whether  he 
received  my  letter ;  therefore  I  beg,  if  it  does 
not  give  too  much  trouble,  that  you  will  enquire 
about  this,  and  write  to  me  about  it.  And  how 
is  Mme.  Vespermann  ?  [the  singer]  I  beg  j'ou 
will  give  her  my  kind  regards.  Let  me  hear  of 
all  my  acquaintances  and  friends,  and  whether 
everything  looks  about  the  same  as  when  1  left 
Munich.     You  know  how  every  topic  there  in- 

*  Intendant,  until  the  last  few  years,  of  the  Royal  Bavarian 
Court  Music,  at  preseut  Royal  Bavarian  Oberceremonienmeis- 
(^r  ,■  well  known  as  a  zealous  friend  of  music,  and  as  having 
published  various  musical  compositions. 


terests  me  ;  but  above  all,  tell  me  of  you  and 
yours  ;  whether  Carl  and  Ileinrich  [the  sons] 
make  satisfactory  progress,  and  sometimes  remem- 
ber nic.  Give  my  heartfelt  good  wishes  to  all 
your  family,  particularly  to  your  charming  wife, 
and  that  1  commend  myself  to  your  own  friendly 
renicrnbrance  is  a  matter  of  course. 

Farewell !  may  you  all  continue  well  and  hap- 
py. Your 

F.    MENDKI.SSOnN-BARTHOI.'DY. 

P.S.— i\Iy  address  is,  "A.  M.  F.  M.  B.,  Rome, 
Piazza  di  Spagna,  No.  5." 

H. 

Milan,  July  9,1831. 
Dear  Biirmann. 

This  is  no  letter,  but  a  lecture  that  T  mean, 
not  to  write,  but  to  read  to  you.  Most  faithless 
of  men  !  not  one  line  in  answer  to  my  charming 
letter  of  eight  pnges  (exaggeration  !).  I  hid 
fii-mly  resolved  never  to  write  to  you  again  in 
the  course  of  my  life,  as  a  punishment;  but  this 
evening  it  somehow  all  of  a  sudden  struck  me 
that  I  punish  you  far  more  by  writinc  :  hence  I 
do  so  at  once.  But  it  is  really  the  last  letter  I 
mean  to  write  unless  you  answer  me  forthwith ; 
and  that  you  may  not  be  able  to  do  so,  I  take 
care  not  to  send  to  you  my  address.  Your  sins 
are  crying  out  like  an  F  clarionet  or  an  increas- 
ed seventh,  the  race  of  Oerindur  is  an  unpunctu- 
al  race,  and  docs  not  reply  to  the  race  of  Men- 
delssohn, when  they  write;  nature  resolves  to 
put  an  end  to  this;  it  is  bad,  it  is  base,  it  is  ex- 
cruciating ! 

I  have  the  honor  to  announce  to  you  by  these 
present  lines — not  my  marriage  by  any  means, 
nor  yet  the  baptism  of  my  youngest  son,  nor,  fur- 
ther, that  I  continue  to  carry  on  the  wine  and 
ale-house  of  my  deceased  wife  under  the  same 
firm,  but  what  makes  me  happier  than  all  these 
put  together,  namely,  that  God  willing,  I  shall 
soon  be  in  Munich  again.  In  the  course  of  six 
or  seven  weeks,  I  beg  that  your  charming  wife 
will  buy  up  all  the  plums  in  Bavaria  for  dump- 
lings, to  be  cooked  for  me,  and  then  you  shall 
see  whether  I  have  not  learned  something  in 
Italy.  But,  seriously,  I  expect  to  arrive  in  the 
Carlstrasse  the  beginning  of  September,  or  about 
the  middle  of  the  month  at  latest,  and  rejoice  al- 
ready at  the  thoughts  of  it,  for  that  you  will  be 
as  kind  and  as  friendly  to  me  as  on  a  former  oc- 
casion, I  feel  well  assured  of — I  know  Heinrieh 
Barmann.  I  come  to  Munich  prompted  by  the 
wish,  before  plunging  into  the  mad,  wild  life  of 
Paris,  once  more  to  be  with  people  whom  I  love, 
and  with  whom  I  can  pass  a  few  happy  weeks, 
and  because  I  long  once  more  to  have  a  down- 
right good  practice,  and  to  hear  music  con  amore, 
which  I  have  not  done  since  I  have  been  in  Italy, 
for  at  present  no  musician  exists  in  this  land,  and 
I  should  like  again  to  be  renovated  by  something 
sound  and  solid.  I  mean  to  play  to  you  as  long, 
and  as  much  of  Weber  as  I  can,  or  you  choose  ; 
but  you  must  also  bring  out  your  clarionet,  that 
we  mav  take  something  in  hand  tocether,  and 
then  I  must  again  hear  the  piece  in  E  flat  major 
and  the  P  minor  concerto  [Weber],  and  even  at 
this  moment  I  am  as  happy  as  a  child  in  think- 
ing of  it,  for  in  my  life  I  never  did  hear  more 
beautiful  tones  than  yours,  old  fellow  !  I  do  not 
forget  that  afternoon  at  Staudacher's  when  you 
playcil  the  concerto.  I  have  never  since  been 
able  to  have  such  music — and  this  is  why  I  come 
to  you,  so  welcome  me  kindly. 

i  am  going  to  remain  here  for  a  short  time  to 
finish  a  whimsical  composition  which  I  began  in 
Rome,  and  one  day  I  intend  to  ])lay  it  and  sing 
it  to  you  (are  you  dismayed  V).  In  the  course 
often  or  twelve  days,  I  set  ofl  for  the  lakes,  to 
Como  and  to  the  Borromean  Islands,  then  by  the 
Simplon  to  Geneva,  whence  I  cut  across  Switz- 
erland in  a  straight  line,  and  go  on  direct  to  Mu- 
nich till  I  arrive  there.  Who  the  first  man  will 
be  that  I  seek  out,  we  both  pretty  well  know, 
and  if  you  don't  know,  you  will  find  it  out  one 
day.  But  it  is  only  vexatious  to  set  one's  heart 
too  long  beforehand  on  anything  ;  there  are  far 
too  many  troubles  afloat  in  the  world,  raging  and 
threatening,  and  who  can  tell  whether  in  the 
course  of  a  few  months  all  may  not  be  changed 
and    overthrown  ?      God    forbid  !     I    trust  the 
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worlil  will  lastyot  awlali',  and  if  war  and  posti- 
k'nce  do  not  assail  us  at  too  close  ijuarters,  I  shall 
bi!  with  you  in  Si'.])tember.  Bu  sure  you  have 
Carl's  piano  tlioruuijidy  tunpd.  How  isliu?  and 
what  of  thu  Basset  horn  y  and  how  about  Hein- 
rieli's  paintinj;  V  But  it  is  stupid  in  nie  to  ask 
these  questions,  for  I  intcTid  to  come  myself  for 
the  answers,  which  is  far  better.  Otherwise 
there  are  many  persons  whom  I  should  have  lik- 
ed to  ask  for:  the  fat  Moralt  and  iMmo.  Vesper- 
mann,  Mansotti  and  the  MUllers,  Von  der  Mark 
and  Uelphinc  von  Schauroth,  Staudaeher  and 
Fiiiulein  Keias,  Aschcr,  half  the  orchestra  and 
the  Himsel  family.  All  this  I  shall  be  told  when 
we  meet.  The  sketch  I  took  of  you  at  the  baths 
is  now  lyinij  before  me,  your  name  written  in  on 
one  of  the  folds  of  your  blouse;  it  is  wonderfully 
like,  my  master  hand  is  visible  in  it ;  you  look 
particularly  sweet.  Do  not  take  it  amiss  that  I 
am  writing  you  nothing  worth  hearing,  for  I  re- 
serve everything  till  we  meet,  and  indeed  I  have 
abundance  to  relate.  Give  my  best  regards  to 
your  dear  wife  and  sons,  and  to  Mme.  Vesper- 
mann,  if  she  is  again  in  Munich,  and  has  not  al- 
lowed herself  to  be  detained  in  Paris.  Remem- 
ber me  also  to  the  handsome  MUllers  (the  dark 
one  is  by  far  the  prettiest),  and  to  Stunz  and  his 
wife,  to  Hector  and  the  Staudachers.  Place  my 
homage  at  Poissl'sfeet,  and  greet  Mangotti  fronfi 
me;  in  short,  remember  me  to  all  at  Munich, 
and  one  besides.  My  compliments  also  to  your 
B  clarionet,  an  excellent  creature,  and  one  that 
I  highly  respect.  All  the  clarionet  players  I 
heard  in  Italy  must  have  been  born  with  a  wood- 
en leg,  one  always  feels  inclined  to  throw  them 
something  into  the  orchestra ;  it  all  sounds  so 
feeble  and  miserable ;  but  for  Heaven's  sake 
don't  say  this  to  a  soul  in  JMunich,  or  they  might 
stone  me.  Germans  can  play  a  vast  deal  better, 
but  it  won't  do  to  tell  the  Germans  so,  for  they 
would  take  it  amiss.  May  we  soon  meet,  dear 
Biirmann.     Think  of  me  kindly. 

By  the  bye,  I  quite  forgot  to  f)eU  you  a  most 
amusing  and  interesting  story.  One  day  when, 
according  to  my  custom  lor  some  time  past 
[breaks  off,  see  No.  3]. 

Perhaps  you  may  no  longer  remember  my 
name  ? 

Felix  Mendelssohn-Bartholdy. 


Mendelssohn's  "Eeformation  Symphony." 

(From  the  Crystal  Palace  Programme,  Nov.  30th). 

The  composition  wliich  ii  to-day  prescnlcd  for  the 
first  time  to  the  nnilionce  of  the  Crystal  Palace  Con- 
certs derives  Its  name  of  "Reformation  Syrapliony," 
from  its  connection  with  the  tercentenary  festival  of 
the  Augsburg  Protestant  Confession,  wliich  was  cel- 
ebrated in  Germany  on  .Jane  25;b,  1830.  In  the  cnt- 
nlogue  of  the  nnpiiblislierl  works  of  Mendelssohn,  by 
Herr  Julius  Rietz,  of  Dresden,  one  of  bis  executors, 
appended  to  tlie  .second  volume  of  Leteis,  the  work 
is  described  as  Sinfonie  zur  Peter  des  lie funmit tons/eli- 
tes, D  moll,  \S30.  Aiifi/efiiliri  ill  London  ttiicl  lierlin 
— "Symphony  for  the  ceremonial  of  the  Reformation 
Tesiival,  18.30.  Performed  in  London  and  Berliq." 
In  the  latter  pan  of  this  statement  tliero  would  ap- 
pear to  be  an  inaccuracy  ;  at  least  the  writer  has  not 
succeeded  in  finding  any  trace  of  a  peribrmanco  in 
London.  That  it  was  composed  with  a  view  to  the 
Reformation  Festival  there  need  be  no  doubt.  It  is 
proved  by  Herr  Rictz's  statement,  by  the  allusion  in 
a  letter  of  the  composer  himself  quoted  below,  and 
by  the  use  of  the  Lutheran  Choral  in  the  concluding 
movements.  Whether  the  work  was  a  "commission" 
or  not,  it  was  completed  more  than  a  month  before 
the  date  for  which  it  was  intended,  and  before  Men- 
delssohn started  on  the  journey  to  Italy,  which  forms 
the  subject  of  the  delightful  first  volume  of  his  Let- 
ters. On  May  1.5th,  1830,  just  after  his  arrival  at 
Goethe's  house  at  Weimar,  he  writes  to  his  sister 
Panny  :  "I  will  soon  send  you  my  Symphony.  I 
am  having  it  copied  here,  and  will  forward  it  to  Leip- 
sic— where  it  may  perhaps  be  performed— -with  strict 
injunctions  to  them  to  give  it  into  your  hands  as 
quickly  as  possible.  Find  out  what  will  be  the  best 
name  for  it : — 'Reformation  Symphony,'  'Confession 
Symphony,"  'Symphony  for  a  Church  Festival,'  'Ju- 
venile Symphony,'  or  anything  you  like."  The  MS. 
was  doubtless  duly  despatched,  but  no  performance 
took  place.  The  revolutionary  troubles  had  broken 
out  in  Germany,  conflicts  had  taken  place  between 
Protestants  and  Catholics,and  Mendelssohn  preferred 
to  postpone  his  work  till  its  success  should  be  endan- 


gered by  no  polemical  or  |)oIitieal  difi'erence.  The 
accounts  of  the  proceedings  of  the  2.')t!i  June,  1830, 
in  the  A/lqemeine  Zcilung,  and  other  papers  of  the 
day,  show  that  they  were  almost  entirely  restricted  to 
Cluirch  services  and  to  mereollieial  acts.  No  men- 
tion is  made  of  any  musical  performance  on  the  oc- 
casion. But  when  Mendelssohn  arrived  in  Paris  in 
the  early  part  of  1832,  an  opportunity  seemed  to  of- 
fer for  the  production  of  his  Symphony,  and  wc  find 
it  constantly  mentioned  in  his  letters.  Ho  had  the 
score  with  him,  and  fully  intended  to  have  it  publish- 
ed "if  he  could  get  any  publisher  to  print  it  and  pay 
for  it"  (Janu.ary  21,  1S32).  A  few  lines  further  on, 
in  the  same  letter,  he  announces  that  it  is  to  be  per- 
formed at  the  third  concert  of  the  Conservatoire,  and 
that  "seven  or  eight  rehearsals  were  talkedof ;  which 
would  be  very  welcome."  On  the  13th  February  he 
is  again  "looking  forward  to  the  D  minor  Sympho- 
ny, which  they  are  to  take  up  next  week  ;"  "and 
which,"  says  he,  "I  never  dreamed  that  I  should 
hear  for  the  first  time  in  Paris."  The  Symphony 
was  not  executed  at  the  third  concert,  one  by  On- 
slow having  taken  its  place  ;  but  a  week  or  two  la- 
ter we  find  it  again  referred  to  as  in  rehearsal — that 
the  hand  had  insisted  on  repeating  the  slow  move- 
ment, and  that  Habeneck  (the  conductor)  had  "made 
them  a  little  speech,  pointing  out  that  there  was  one 
solo  bar  at  the  end  which  they  must  just  be  kind 
enough  to  wait  for."  He  is  anticipating  his  journey 
to  London  on  the  8th  of  March,  but  still  the  promi- 
nent thought  is  that  "he  should  hear  his  Symphony 
in  the  Conservatoire."  This  pleasure,  however,  he 
was  doomed  not  to  enjoy.  The  performance  never 
arrived — the  cholera  came  instead,  and  Mendelssohn 
was  taken  ill  and  had  to  keep  the  house,  and  Paris 
was  emptied,  and  he  came  to  London  without  having 
enjoyed  the  triumph  of  bringing  his  work  before  the 
public. 

At  length,  however,  Mendelssohn  reached  home 
after  his  long  absence,  and  then  the  occasion  which 
had  so  often  approached  and  as  often  retreated  actu- 
ally arrived.  This  occasion  was  a  series  of  concerts 
which  he  gave  in  Berlin,  in  November,  1832,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Orchestral  Widows'  Fund.  At  the 
first  of  those,  three  of  his  compositions  were  played, 
all  apparently  new  to  the  Berlin  audience;  one  was 
the  tltformalion  Symphomj,  the  others  were  the  G  mi- 
nor Pianoforte  Concerto,  and  the  Overture  to  .-1  Mid- 
summer Niijlil's  Dream.  This,  then,  was  the  first  and 
apparently  the  only  time  that  the  Symphony  has 
been  performed  in  public.  Why  a  work  so  perfect 
in  form  and  so  dearly  esteemed  by  its  composer 
should  have  been  laid  on  the  shelf,  it  is  hard  to  con- 
jecture. Shortly  after  this  Meyerbeer  composed  The 
llurjuatois,  in  which  a  prominent  feature  is  made  of 
Luther's  chorale,  "Ein'  feste  Burtr,"  which  forms  the 
subject  of  the  last  movement  of  Mendelssohn's  Sym- 
phony. Notliing  was  so  likely  to  arouse  Mendels- 
bohn's  fastidiousness  as  this,  and  it  is  said  that  one 
main  reason  of  his  suppressing  the  Symphony  was 
his  dislike  to  appear  in  competition  with  Meyerbeer. 
Another  reason,  equally  strong,  was  probably  his 
feeling  that  the  work  had  been  composed  for  a  par- 
ticular occasion  and  with  particular  feelings.  These 
had  passed,  and  he  was  evei'y  dav  "growing  and  soai*- 
ing  ;  ho  would  put  by  the  work  till  an  opportunity 
occurred  of  modifying  or  recasting  some  portions, 
and  suitinir  them  to  his  more  advanced  taste  and  in- 
tellect. We  know  that  this  was  the  case  with  the 
lla/ian  Sijmplionij,  and  that  he  delayed  the  publica- 
tion of  that  charming  work  because  to  bis  keen  and 
fastidious  taste,  some  polish  and  some  development 
were  still  wanting  in  the  last  movement.  Honor  to 
the  man  who  thus  respects  his  fame  ! 

"He  gave  the  people  of  his  best, 
Uis  wor-'it  he  kept,  hi3  best  he  gave." 

To  him  may  well  be  applied  the  words  of  the  Poet 
Laureate  on  the  Prince  Consort — 

"     .     .     .     .     TVe  have  lost  him,  he  is  gone; 
We  know  him  now:  all  narrow  jealousies 
Are  silent ;  and  we  see  him  as  he  moved ; 
How  modest,  kindly,  all-accomplished,  wise  ; 
Witk  wlmt  siiblhne  repression,  of  himself , 
And  in  what  limits,  and  how  tenderly." 

As  long  as  such  a  man  lives,  he  is,  of  course,  the  sole 
arbiter  of  the  fate  of  his  works.  i?ut  when  he  is  re- 
moved from  the  world,  and  takes  his  seat  among  the 
immortals,  the  case  is  surely  changed.  It  becomes 
then  a  duty  to  discover,  to  cherish,  and  to  study  ev- 
erything that  he  has  left  behind  him.  Every  step  in 
the  ascent  leading  to  that  pinnacle  of  fame,  from 
which  he  took  his  final  upward  flight,  has  its  special 
interest  and  its  peculiar  lesson.  The  lettersijyhich  a 
distinguished  man  leaves  behind  him  may  contain 
personal  allusions  or  judgments  which  may  make  it 
desirable  either  entirely  to  suppress  them,  or  at  least 
to  delay  their  publication.  But  such  considerations 
cannot  apply  to  artistic  works.  With  them,  the  only 
danger  possible  is  to  the  reputation  of  the  artist,  and 


in  Mendelssohn's  case  this  need  not  be  feared.  The 
puI)iieation  of  his  earlier  or  immiituro  corn|)Ositions, 
especially  if  accompanied  by  dates,  and,  whei'e  jjossi- 
blo,  by  such  information  as  to  the  causes  of  their  sup- 
pression, as  many  of  his  friends  could  furnish,  would 
never  detract  from  his  fame.  It  would  rather  assist 
his  humbler  brethren  to  comprehend  the  secrets  of 
that  delicate  fancy,  that  perfect  knowledge,  that  un- 
wcai-ied  labor,  that  consummate  tact,  and  that  ex- 
quisite taste  which  have  enriched  the  world  with  tlio 
Hebrides  Overture,  the  Scolcli  Si/mp/ionij,  the  C  minor 
Trio,  and  the  Oratorio  of  Elijalt. 

The  score  from  which  the  Symphony  is  played 
to-day,  contains  the  latest  corrections  and  compres-. 
sions  of  its  author,  which  are  dated  1832,  and  were 
made  doubtless  with  the  view  to  the  intended  per- 
formance in  Paris.  For  this  score  the  Company  is 
indebted  to  Messrs.  Novello  &  Co.,  whose  property 
it  is. 

Felix  Mendolssohn-Bartholdy  was  born  on  the  3d 
February,  1809,  and  died  on  the  4th  November,1847, 
at  the  age  of  38.     When  he  thus  laid  down 

The  laurel  greener  from  the  brows 
Of  him  who  uttered  nothing  base, 

he  had  published  seventy-two  works  of  all  descrip- 
tions. But  he  left  behind  him  a  still  larger  number 
in  manuscript.  Some  of  these  have  been  published 
since  and  are  among  the  most  delightful  and  favorite 
of  his  compositions.  The  music  to  At/ialie,  (JEdipus, 
the  Lauda  Sion,  the  finale  to  Loreley,  the  Son  and 
Stranger,  the  Italian  Si/mp/ioni/,  the  F  minor  quartet, 
the  B  flat  quintet,  and  the  overture  to  Kiii/  Bias,  are 
all  among  the  compositions  which  for  some  cause  or 
other  he  had  refused  to  make  public.  The  last  treas- 
ures that  have  been  brought  forth  from  this  store- 
house are  the  Trumpet  Overture,  the  Eeformation 
Si/mplwny  and  the  eighth  book  of  "Songs  without 
Words." 

There  remains,  however,  a  mass  of  compositions 
of  all  descriptions  and  all  dimensions,  among  which 
there  must  be  much  to  interest  all  true  lovers  of  mu- 
sic. The  list  of  Herr  Rietz,  already  menttoaed,  enu- 
merates them  in  greater  or  less  detail.  There  are  22 
pieces  of  Sacred  Music — Cantatas,  Psalms,  Motets, 
Te  Deums,  and  the  like,  composed  for  the  Academy 
or  the  Cathedral  Choir  at  Berlin  ;  3  Secular  Canta- 
tas ;  5  Operas  and  Operettas  ;  a  Symphony  and  sev- 
eral Jfarches  for  full  orchestra  ;  more  than  a  dozen 
pieces  for  stringed  orchestra  only,  including  a  Con- 
certo for  the  Violin  ;  a  large  number  of  compositions 
for  the  Piano,  with  and  without  accompaniment,  in- 
cluding Concertos  for  one  and  two  Pianos,  a  grand 
Se.xtet  for  Piano  and  Strings,  a  Sonata  for  Piano 
and  Violin,  and  a  Sonata  for  Piano  Solo. 


Crystal  Palace  Concerts. 

(From  the  "Saturday  Review,"  Alarehl4.) 

Just  now  our  concert  societies  are  exhibiting  unac- 
customed spirit.  Before  all,  a  desire  to  bring  for- 
ward unknown  or  comparatively  unknown  works  is 
conspicuous  ;  and  many  tilings  of  indisputable  value 
have  recently,  one  after  another,  in  quick  succession, 
come  to  light.  As  usual,  the  musical  authorities  of 
the  Crystal  Palace  have  been  indefatigable  in  this 
direction  ;  and  it  is  hardly  too  much  lo  say  that  tlie 
series  of  "Saturday  Concerts"  forlS(J7-8,  of  which 
the  twenty-first  took  place  last. week,  and  which  will 
include  twenty-eight  concerts  in  all,  promises  to  be 
remembered  as  the  most  brilliant  on  record. 

The  first  half  of  the  season  was  brought  to  a  close, 
in  the  worthiest  manner,  by  a  remarkably  fine  per- 
formance of  Beethoven's  Ninth  ("Choral")  Sympho- 
ny, placed  last  in  the  programme,  and  wisely  too, 
inasmuch  as  lo  listen  to  anything  after  it  would,  un- 
der the  circumstances,  have  been  hardly  possible. 
We  have  already  found  it  our  agreeable  duty  to 
speak  in  high  terms  of  the  orchestra  of  the  Crys- 
tal Palace,  for  their  almost  irreproachahlo  exe- 
cution of  the  three  purely  instrumental  move- 
ments of  this  mightiest  of  symphonies — and  indeed 
of  all  that  devolves  upon  them  in  the  final  part  as 
well ;  but  on  the  present  occasion  the  praise  we  have 
to  give  to  the  players  in  general,  and  to  Herr  Manns, 
their  untiring  conductor,  in  particular,  whom  no  dif- 
ficulties abash,  and  who  has  made  the  Saturday  per- 
formances in  the  Crystal  Palace  concert-room  the 
admiration  of  all  intelligent  hearers,  is  absolutely  un- 
qualified. The  "No.  9,"  however,  was  not  the  only 
symphony  of  Beethoven  performed  in  the  course  of 
the  pre-Christmas  season.  We  had  also  Nos.  4,  5, 
and  8  (in  B  flat,  C  minor  and  F)  of  the  same  com- 
poser, Haydn's  so-called  "Oxford"  symphony  (in  G), 
Mozart's  incomparable  G  minor,  Schubert's  great 
symphony  in  C,  with  the  two  movements  of  his  un- 
finished work  in  B  minor,  and  Schumann's  sympho- 
ny in  B  flat  (the  first  of  the  four).  But  ofstill  high- 
er interest,  for  evident  reasons,  than  any  of  these  was 
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the  "Reformation  Sympliony"  of  Mendelssolin,  a 
work  which  though,  as  the  composer's  published  let- 
ters instruct  us,  written  as  far  bact;  as  1830,  was 
never,  except  on  one  occasion,  played  in  public  until 
Herr  Manns  introduced  it  at  the  Crystal  Palace — that 
one  occasion  being  some  obscure  and  forgotten  eon- 
cert  at  Berlin,  two  years  after  the  symphony  was 
composed.  The  "Reformation  Symphony"  is  a 
masterpiece,  as  the  most  capable  judges  unanimous- 
ly admit  ;  and  the  only  difficulty  is  to  understand 
how  those  to  whose  care  were  entrusted  the  MS. 
compositions  of  its  author  should  not  till  more  than 
twenty  years  after  his  death  have  screwed  up  courage 
to  produce  it.  It  is  certain  that  two  performances  at 
the  Crystal  Palace  were  listened  to  with  delight,  and 
that  elsewhere,  if  not  heard  to  such  advantage — for 
the  orchestral  performances  under  Herr  Manns  are 
the  finest  now  to  be  hoard  in  England,  perhaps,  in- 
deed, in  Europe — it  has  at  least  met  with  equally 
flattering  marks  of  approval. 

Besides  the  symphonies  we  have  named,  no  less 
than  twenty  overtures  were  played  during  the  first 
half  of  the  season.  Among  these  are  some  not,  we 
apprehend,  very  likely  to  be  heard  again  at  the  Crys- 
tal Palace — such,  for  example,  as  the  Prometheus  of 
Herr  Bargiel,  which  is  as  empty  as  it  is  pretentious, 
and  the  Hamlet  of  Herr  Niels  Gade,  who  has  hardly 
succeeded  in  accomplishing  what  the  too  generous 
Mendelssohn  predicted  of  him.  This  last  work  is 
nothing  if  not  dry.  Far  better  was  the  concert-over- 
ture, Marmion,  by  Mr.  A.  S.  Sullivan,  who,  young 
as  he  is,  promises  so  well  that  reasonable  hopes  may 
be  entertained  of  his  becoming  one  day  a  composer 
of  whom  his  country  may  feel  proud.  Of  course  we 
had  an  overture  by  Schumann  ;  and  of  all  the  over- 
tures by  that  angrily  disputed  master  the  overture 
to  his  opera,  Genoveva  (fancy  an  opera  by  Schu- 
mann !),  is  probably  the  best,  even  if  the  best  be  at 
best  a  more  laborious  striving  after  an  ideal  some- 
thing which  its  author  never  once  succeeds  in  posi- 
tively attaining.*  About  the  other  overtures  we  need 
say  nothing,  seeing  that  they  were  by  Mozart,  Cher- 
ubini,  Weber,  Mendelssohn,  and  Schubert,  intermix- 
ed with  some  brilliant  operatic  preludes  of  the 
French  and  Italian  schools,  by  Auber  and  Eossini. 
At  the  same  time  we  would  mention,  as  among  the 
most  interesting,  the  "Trumpet  Overture"  in  C,  a 
recent  concession  from  Mendelssohn's  family ,*which 
the  oftener  it  is  heard  the  more  it  is  liked,  and  the 
overture  to  Alfonso  and  Estrella,  one  of  Schubert's 
brightest,  if  not  one  of  his  strongest  orchestral  pieces. 
A  military  march  in  D,  by  Schubert,  and  a  very 
poor  entr'acte  from  M.  Gounod's  very  poor  opera.  La 
Colombe,  besides  Handel's  Acts  and  Galatea,  Men- 
delssohn's Walptirgis  Night,  finale  to  Lorekij,  and 
music  to  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  together  with 
concertos  for  various  instruments,  from  varion.s  mas- 
ters, played  by  Mme.  Arabella  Goddard,  Signor 
Piatti,  Mr.  Henry  Holmes,  &c.,  were  also  included 
in  the  series  of  concerts  which  formed  the  first  half 
of  the  season  1867-8. 

The  first  seven  concerts  of  the  second  half  of  the 
series  1867-8  have  been  quite  as  interesting  as  their 
fourteen  predecessors.  It  is  enough  to  state  that 
Beethoven's  glorious  Symphony  in  A  (No.  7), 
Spohr's  (No.  4),  Die  Weihe  der  Tone  ("The  Conse- 
cration of  Sound")  ;  Mendelssohn's  "Reformation" 
(for  the  second  time)  ;  Mozart's  immortal  "Jupiter" 
(so  called,  not  by  Mozart)  ;  and  Schumann's  No.  2, 
in  C  major,  an  ambitiously  laborious  eftbrt,  which, 
however  magnificently  played — and  the  execution  by 
the  Crystal  Palace  orchestra,  under  Herr  Manns, 
whose  strenuous  exertions  might  almost  galvanize  a 
corpse,  is  nothing  short  of  magnificent — by  no  means 
gains  with  closer  familiarity,*  have  all  been  perform- 
ed. Two  very  interesting  novelties,  however,  de- 
ni.and  a  word  apart.  The  first  of  these  was  a  hither- 
to unknown  symphony  by  Haydn,  in  the  very  rarely 
employed  key  of  B  major,  written  for  a  small  or- 
chestra (that  is  to  say,  without  flutes,  clarionets, 
trumpets,  trombones,  or  drums),  which  we  cannot 
think,  with  thejofiicial  writer  of  the  programmes  (not 
answerable  for  the  articles  signed  "A.M'")  is  "a  very 
early  production,"  seeing  that  it  bears,  in  its  treat- 
ment— masterly  though  concise — the  strongest  evi- 
dence of  maturity.  In  any  ease  such  an  addition  to 
the  recognized  118  symphonies  of  the  grand  old  mas- 
ter is  right  welcome.  It  shows  him  at  his  best,  and, 
if  among  his  least  elaborate,  is  by  no  means  among 
his  least  finished  works.  Far  more  interesting,  how- 
ever, if  only  because  one  of  nine  instead  of  one  of 
119,  was  a  symphony  in  C  minor  by  Franz  Schubert, 
which  bears  the  title  of  "Tragische  Sinfonie"("Trag- 
ic  Symphony"),  wherefore  no  one  can  tell,  inasmuch 
as  it  has  scarcely  a  vestige  of  the  "tragic"  clement 
from  beginning  to  end.  For  this  addition  to  our 
modern  repertory  of  orchestral  music  we  are  indebt- 
ed to  Mr.  George  Grove,  Secretary  of  the  Crystal 

*  Here  the  old  English  Adam  screams  out !— Ed. 


Palace,  well-known  as  au  accomplished  and  enthusi- 
astic connoisseur.  This  gentleman,  hearing  of  vari- 
ous MSS.  by  Schubert  in  the  possession  of  a  certain 
Dr.  Schneider,  Advocate  at  Vienna,  was  adventur- 
ous enough  to  travel  to  the  Austrian  capital  and  seek 
them  out.  Mr.  Grove,  who  had  already  provided  us 
with  the  charming  entr'acte  music  from  the  drama  of 
Rosannaule,  was  successful  beyond  his  hopes,  and 
came  back  furnished  with  two  symphonies  (Nos.  4 
and  6),  and  a  variety  of  other  much  coveted  treas- 
ures. The  "Tragic  Symphony"  is  the  fourth  of 
nine  which  Schubert  wrote,  seven  of  which  were 
completed,  one  (No.  7,  in  E)  merely  sketched,*  and 
one  (in  B  minor,  No.  8,  for  which  again  we  are  in- 
debted to  Mr.  Grove  of  the  Crystal  Palace)  aban- 
doned after  the  first  two  movements.  As  a  mere 
work  of  art,  if  finished  workmanship  goes  for  any- 
thing, the  symphony  in  C  minor  of  Schubert  is  not  to 
be  compared  with  the  symphony  in  B  major  of 
Haydn,  being  the  production  of  a  boy  in  his  nine- 
teenth year,  and  a  boy,  whatever  his  genius,  by  no 
means  such  a  master  of  his  resources  as,  for  instance, 
Mendelssohn,  who  composed  his  Ottet  and  other 
wonderful  things  when  four  years  younger.  But 
notwithstanding  the  diff'uscness  and  want  of  congrui- 
ty  in  every  movement — except  the  minuelto,  which  is 
absolutely  perfect — notwithstanding  the  fact  that  al- 
most any  number  of  bars  might  be  taken  out  from 
almost  any  part  of  it  without  being  missed,  for  Schu- 
bert was  never  an  adept  at  form,  the  symphony  in  C 
minor  is  so  full  of  melody,  so  dramatic,  <and  so  over- 
flowing with  spirit  from  one  end  to  the  other,  that  to 
criticize  it  appears  an  obtrusive  exhibition  of  pedan- 
try. At  the  same  time  it  should  never  be  forgotten 
that,  though  a  "heaven-born  genius,"  Schubert  was 
not  a  great  master  ;  and  in  estimating  the  value  of 
his  compositions  we  should  remember  how  some  by 
mere  dint  of  application  have  been  able  to  eflfect 
what  to  a  man  so  richly  endowed  as  Schubert  ought 
to  have  come  quite  naturally.  The  symphony  was 
marvellously  well  played  under  the  direction  of  Herr 
Manns — and  was  received  by  the  audience  with  quite 
as  much  enthusiasm  as  the  "Reformation  Sympho- 
ny" of  Mendelssohn.  No  doubt  the  majority  thought 
it  quite  as  good  as  the  "Reformation  Symphony,"  if 
not  better.  Time,  however,  will  put  each  work  in 
its  proper  place ;  and  no  matter  how  their  relative 
merits  may  be  apportioned,  the  series  of  concerts  at 
which  both  were  produced  for  the  first  time  must  al- 
ways be  looked  back  to  as  to  one  that  reflected  the 
highest  credit  on  those  who  direct  the  musical  affairs 
at  the  Crystal  Palace. 

Among  the  overtures  brought  forward  during  the 
last  seven  concerts  have  been  many  recognized  mas- 
terpieces, (such  as  Egmont  (Beethoven),  Der  Frei- 
schiilz  (yVeher),  Die  JSebriden  (Mendelssohn),  &c. — 
besides  Beethoven's  ballet  overture,  Prometheus,  Mo- 
zart's Impresario  (only  second  to  his  Figaro),  Meyer- 
beer's labored  though  highly  dramatic  Strucnsee,  &c. 
But  the  most  notable  were  unquestionably  the  first 
and  second  of  the  four  overtures  composed  by  Beet- 
hoven for  his  opera,  Leonore  (Fidelia),  in  which  may 
be  seen  the  germs  of  the  third  overture  to  the  same 
opera,  the  great  one  in  C,  as  unrivalled  among  over- 
tures as  Fiddio  among  operas.  Schumann's  lugu- 
brious overture  to  Manfred  has  also  been  given,  but, 
.ns  usual,  with  little  elTect:  while  Auber's  Masaniello 
and  Rossini's  Guillaume  Tell  have  been  welcomed 
with  enthusiasm.  And  yet  Schumann's  overture 
was  played  to  perfection.  Add  to  the  foregoing  two 
marches  by  Mendelssohn — a  Funeral  March  tor  the 
young  composer,  Norbcrt  Burgmiiller,  and  a  Festival 
March  to  celebr.ite  a  visit  of  the  famous  painter,  Cor- 
nelius, to  Dresden — both,  though  wholly  unpretend- 
ing, calculated  to  increase  our  respect  and  admira- 
tion for  their  composer,  and  we  have  finished  the 
whole  catalogue  of  orchestral  pieces  produced  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  in  the  series  of  concerts  now  approach- 
ing their  termination. 

In  the  way  of  solos,  with  orchestral  accompani- 
ment, we  have  had  Schumann's  pianoforte  concerto 
in  A  minor,  played  by  Madame  Schumann  as  no 
one  else  can  now,  ever  did,  or  ever  is  likely  to  play 
her  late  husband's  music :  Mendelssohn's  No.  2  fin 
D  minor),  scarcely  so  congenial  to  the  gifted  lady ; 
and  Beethoven's  in  E  flat,  the  chief  of  all  concertos, 
no  matter  what  the  instrument — a  more  artistically 
finished  performance  of  which  than  that  by  Madame 
Arabella  Goddard  could  hardly  be  imagined. 

The  vocal  music  at  these  concerts  is  of  little  ac- 
count; nor  has  there  been  any  display  of  sufiicient 
consequence  to  call  for  particular  notice. 

*  MeodelsEObn  long  entertained  the  idea  of  filling  up  this 
sketch. 


Honday  Popular  Concerts  in  London. 

(From  the  Saturday  Review). 
In  reviewing  the  Monday  Popular  Concerts  it  is  of 
more  importance  to  take  into  consideration  the  works 


performed  tlian  the  manner  of  their  performance. 
The  seven  concerts  that  preceded  Christmas,  and  the 
nine  that  began  tlie  present  year,  did  not  enjoy  the 
inestimable  advantage  of  Herr  Joachim's  aid,  as 
Icatling  violin  ;  but  they  were  full  of  genuine  interest. 
Heir  L iidwig  Straus  and  M.  Sainton  are  both  excel- 
lent players  ;  and  Signor  Piaiti,  who  is  engaged 
from  one  end  of  the  season  to  the  other,  knows  no 
rival  as  a  violoncellist ;  so  that,  with  Herr  L.  Ries, 
second  violin  from  the  commencement,  and  Mr. 
Henry  Blagrovo,  who  holds  the  post  of  principal 
tenor,  left  vacant  by  the  death  of  Mr.  II.  Webb,  the 
quartets  were  invariably  well  executed.  Herr  Joa- 
chim made  his  first  appearance  in  the  middle  of  Feb- 
ruary, and  has  ttiken  part  in  every  concert  since. 
The  pianists  most  frequently  heard  have  been  Mr. 
Charles  HalM,  who  began  early  in  November,  and 
Madame  Schumann,  who  appeared  at  the  end  of 
January.  Herr  Pauer  has  played  at  some  three  or 
four  concerts,  and  Madame  Arabella  Goddard  at 
some  four  or  five. 

Beethoven,  according  to  established  custom,  has 
occupied  the  prominent  po-sition  which  in  such  enter- 
tainments belongs  by  right  to  the  greatest  and,  con- 
sidering the  intrinsic  value  of  his  art-work,  most.pro- 
lific  of  instrumental  composers.  His  quartets,  quin- 
tets, trios,  piano  sonatas,  etc.,  have  been  repeatedly 
brought  forward,  and  in  no  single  instance  has  any 
composition  of  his  failed  to  evoke  sympathy.  Ex- 
cepting the  G  miijor  and  G  minor,  op.  49,  which,  be- 
ing mere  trifles,  do  not  count,  all  his  pianoforte  so- 
natas but  two  had  already  been  introduced  at  the 
Mondav  Popular  Concerts.  These  two  were  No.  1, 
op.  U  (in  E),  and  the  so-tenned  "sonatina,"  op.  79 
(in  G),  both  of  which  Mr.  Charles  Halle',  who  had 
played  them  at  his  own  "Beethoven  Recitals,"  has 
now  made  familiar  to  a  very  different,  a  much  more 
numerous,  and,  it  can  li-ardly  be  denied,  a  far  supe- 
rior audience  to  that  which  attends  his  "Academic" 
lectures  in  the  summer,  where  he  preaches,  after  his 
manner,  to  a  select  tmd  admiring  coterie.  Last  year 
Mr.  Halle  produced  the  first  sonata  of  op.  2,  in  F 
minor,  in  which  the  young  Beethoven  at  once  pro- 
claims himself  a  worthy  rival  of  Mozart;  and  Mad-- 
ame  Arabella  Goddard  filled  up  an  awkward  gap  by 
boldly  grappling  with  the  enormously  difficult  one  in 
B  flat,  op.  106,  the  colossal  proportions  of  which 
h.tva  gained  it  the  title  of  "the  Ninth  Symphony  for 
the  Piano";  so  that  not  one  of  the  30  solo  sonatas 
of  Beethoven  remains  to  be  heard  by  Mr.  Chappell's 
intelligent  and  appreciative  audiences.  A  chance 
might  now  be  awarded  to  his  lesser  works  for  the 
pianoforte — rondos,  variations,  etc. — which  are  all 
more  or  less  genial  and  engaging.  Another  service 
rendered  by  Mr.  Ilalle  during  the  early  part  of  the 
winter,  was  the  introduction,  for  the  first  time,  of  the 
truly  Mozart-like  quintet  in  E  flat,  op.  16.  for  piano- 
forte and  wind  instruments,  which  delighted  every 
hearer.  Madame  Arabella  Goddard,  never  behind- 
hand where  good  music  is  concerned,  has  completed 
the  series  of  sonatas  for  pianoforte  and  violin,  by 
performing  with  Herr  Straus,  the  earliest  of  the  ten 
— the  one  in  D,  first  of  the  three  inscribed  to  Anto- 
nio Salieri,  Mozart's  Italian  rival,  who  gave  lessons 
to  Bjethoven  in  dramatic  music  which  had  about  the 
same  cffert  '-pon  Beethoven  as  the  lessons  in  hiirmo- 
ny  and  counterpoint  which  he  gave  to  Franz  Sclin- 
bert  bad  upon  Schubert — in  each  instance  the  pnpil 
being  too  much  for  the  master.  These  additions  to 
the  repertory  of  Beethoven,  all  of  whose  quartets, 
quintets,  etc.,  had  already  been  included,  would  alone 
sufiice  to  mark  the  season.  But  there  were  other 
novelties  which  court  attention.  Mozart,  whose  un- 
imaginable wealth  of  resources  is  still  scarcely  more 
than  half  explored,  has  been  allowed  to  speak  twice 
in  language  unfamiliar  to  the  frequenters  of  St. 
James's  Hall.  The  melodious  and  beautiful  trio  in 
E  major  of  that  master  was  played  for  the  first  time 
by  Mr.  Halle,  in  conjunction  with  Herr  Strau.i  and 
Signor  Piatti,  and  caused  a  general  feeling  of  sur- 
prise that  it  should  so  long  have  been  neglected. 
This  trio,  the  sixth  of  eight  trios  by  Mozart  for  piano, 
violin,  and  violoncello,  was  written  in  1788,  the  year 
in  which  the  three  famous  orchestral  symphonies — 
in  E  flat,  G  minor,  and  C  (the  "Jupiter") — were 
composed.  Again,  Madame  Arabella  Goddard,  as 
zealous  for  Mozart  as  for  Beethoven,  made  the  public 
acquainted  with  the  charming  sonata  in  B  flat,  the 
third  of  six  sonatas  for  pianoforte  composed  in  1777, 
to  which  Mozart  refers  in  several  letters,  he  having 
himself  performed  them  at  Augsburg,  Munich,  and 
elsewhere. 

Among  the  welcome  revivals  must  also  be  men- 
tioned a  quartet  in  C  major  and  a  quartet  in  F  minor 
by  Haydn,  the  first  (one  of  ten  quartets  written  by 
him  in  that  primitive  key)  brought  forward  by  Herr 
Straus,  the  last  by  M.  Sainton.  Each  of  these  is  re- 
markable, more  particularly  the  quartet  in  F  minor, 
which  contains  a  finale  in  the  fugued  stlye,  showing 
Haydn  as  a  contrapuntal'writer  at  his  very  best.  Mr. 
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Chappell  lias  row  vouohsafod  to  us  22  of  the  83  quar- 
tets by  the  father  of  instrumental  music ;  and  we 
shall  look  to  him  from  time  to  time  for  further  speci- 
mens. He  must  not  leave  nil  to  his  "head  fiddler," 
whoever  the  "head  tiddler"  at  the  period  may  hap- 
pen to  be,  but  must  select  occasionally  for  liimself. 
No  doubt  a  good  many  of  the  best  of  JElaydn's  quar- 
tets have  been  heard  ;  but  others  not  leas  worthy  con- 
sideration remain  behind. 

Even  Handel  has  been  ransacked  for  new  contribu- 
tions to  the  Monday  Popular  Concerts.  All  that 
was  known  of  him  before  by  the  St.  James's  Hall 
public,  except  an  organ  concerto  or  two,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Best  and  Mr.  E.  J.  Hopkins  in  1859,  consist- 
ed of  some  fugues  and  other  selections  from  bis 
"Suites  de  Pieces,"  and  especially  the  fugue  in  E  mi- 
nor, and  the  variations  on  the  air  of  "The  Harmoni- 
ous Blacksmith"  (so  often  played  by  Madame  God- 
dard)  ;  but  Herr  Straus  has  fished  out  of  the  waters 
of  oblivion  a  sonata  in  A  major,  one  of  six  violin 
solos  composed  by  Handel  {or  a  certain  Prince  of 
Wales,  and  introduced  it,  with  a  somewhat  preten- 
tious accompaniment  from  the  pen  of  Herr  Ferdinand 
David — violinist  of  violinists  at  Leipsic,  just  as  M. 
Alard  used  to  be  violinist  of  violinists  at  Paris.  This 
sonata  is  not  of  remarkable  value.  Nevertheless,  a 
greater  than  Herr  Straus,  no  other  than  Herr  Joa- 
chim, thought  proper  to  play  it  also  ;  and,  because 
Herr  Joachim  played  it,  the  majority  of  the  audience 
became  enthusiastic,  found  it  delightful,  and  encored 
the  last  movement.  To  the  best  of  our  belief,  how- 
ever, Handel  himself  would  have  derived  little  pleas- 
ure from  a  public  performance  of  this,  or,  indeed, 
any  sonata  of  the  series.  Nor  would  Handel's  con- 
temporary, J.  S.  Bach,  in  all  probability  have  cared 
to  hear  under  similar  circumstances  the  prelude,  alle- 
mande,  and  cotirante  from  his  own  six  violoncello  so- 
natas, incomparably  as  they  were  executed  by  Sig- 
nor  Piatti.  These  pieces  of  Bach,  in  fact,  were  mere- 
ly intended  as  mechanical  exercises. 

Hummel's  not  very  lively  quintet  in  E  flat  minor, 
for  pianoforte  and  string  instruments,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Halle,  probably  to  exhibit  the  extreme  glibness 
of  his  fingers,  was  another  novelty.  But  of  all  the 
pieces  of  this  Moz.art-and-water  composer,  his  cele- 
brated septet  in  T)  minor,  for  piano,  wind,  and 
strings,  his  best  pianoforte  sonata,  in  F  minor,  op. 
40,  and  his  longest,  most  elaborate,  and  most  diffi- 
cult, in  D  major,  op.  106  (the  F  minor  introduced  by 
Herr  Pauer,  the  D  majorby  Madame  Goddard),  had 
alone  made  a  genuine  impression.  The  "Military 
Septet,"  and  the  jJianoforte  trios,  op.  12,  83,  and  93, 
fell  compara-ively  dead  ;  and  so  now  did  the  quintet 
in  E  flat  minor — about  as  stale  and  dull  a  piece  of 
work  as  anything  extant  of  its  kind.  Some  "Lieder 
ohne  Worte,"  by  M.  Stephen  Heller,  also  introduced 
into  a  recent  programme  hy  Mr.  Hnile',  ought  never 
to  have  found  a  hearing  at  the  Monday  Popular 
Concerts ;  nor  were  they  heard,  as  the  saying  is, 
"with  rapture."  M.  Heller  has  written  much  bet- 
tor things  than  these,  which  Mr.  Halle',  who  is  well 
aware  of  the  fact,  might  have  borne  in  mind.  Infi- 
nitely more  acceptable— acceptable,  in  short,  in  the 
amplest  sense— was  the  solo  sonata  in  A  minor,  of 
Schubert,  op.  42,  one  of  the  most  original,  romantic, 
and  beautiful  works  which  that  great  genius,  who 
achieved  so  much  during  his  brief  sojourn  among  us, 
has  dedicated  to  the  piano.  For  this  Mr.  Halle,  who 
has  played  it  at  two  concerts,  is  entitled  to  the  thanks 
of  amateurs,  and  would  he  still  more  entitled  to  their 
gratitude  had  he  given  the  trio  of  the  scherzo  in  the 
proper  movement— that  is,  just  a  little  slower  ("un 
pocopiu  lento")  than  the  first  theme— instead  of  turn- 
ing it  into  a  kind  of  sentimental  after-dinner  song. 

Last  and  most  interesting  among  the  things  un- 
known till  now,  and  made  known  through  the  Mon- 
day Popular  Concerts,  must  be  named  an  eighth 
book  of  "Lieder  ohne  Worte,"  a  solo  pianoforte  so- 
nata in  B  flat,  and  a  sextet  in  D,  for  pianoforte  and 
string  instruments,  by  Mendelssohn. 

That  the  engagement,  season  after  season,  of  Herr 
Joachim  is  of  essential  importance  no  one  can  doubt. 
This  greatest  of  all  violinists  has  never  played  more 
superbly  than  now.  In  Beethoven's  "EasonmofF- 
sky"  quartet.  No.  2  (E  minor),  on  the  night  of  his 
first  appearance,  and  subsequently  in  Mozart's  divine 
G  mmor  quintet,  the  E  minor  quartet  of  Mendels- 
sohn, No.  2,  op.  44,  Mozart's  No.  6,  in  C,  the  second 
of  Beethoven's  quintets  (C  major),  and  (most  re- 
markable of  all)  the  great  quartet  in  A  minor  of  the 
same  unequaled  master,  one  of  the  so-called  "Post- 
humous,"HerrJoaehim,more  emphatically  than  ever, 
has  shown  that  in  according  to  him  the  very  highest 
position  that  can  possibly  be  held  by  an  executive  ar- 
tist the  connoisseurs  of  England, 'like  the  connois- 
seurs of  Europe  generally,  have  done  him  no  more 
than  justice.  At  the  same  time  Herr  Joachim  must 
allow  that  nowhere  else  in  Europe  can  he  meet  with 
a  compeer  on  another  instrument  in  every  way  so 
worthy  to  be  associated  with   him  as  Signer  Piatti. 


It  is  something  for  "unmusical  England"  to  boast  of, 
that  when  this  unparallellod  German  comes  among 
us  we  can  furnish  him  with  an  Italian  violoncellist 
like  Signor  Piatti  for  his  quartets,  aud  an  English 
pianist  like  Madame  Goddard  for  his  duets  and  trios. 

Of  the  vocal  music,  which  at  these  enteitaiomcnts 
is  usually  of  subordinate  interest,  it  is  enough  to  say 
tifat  it  has  been  generally  well  selected,  for  the  most 
part  well  sung,  and — Mr.  Benedict  retaining  the 
post  he  has  held  from  the  beginning — invariably  well 
accompanied. 

At  the  concert  last  year  for  the  "benefit"  of  the 
director — in  accordance  with  custom  the  final  con- 
cert of  the  series — Bach's  concerto  in  D  minor  for 
three  pianofortes,  performed  by  the  three  pianists 
who  had  shared  among  them  the  chief  honors  of 
their  department  (Mme.  Schumann,  Mme.  Goddard, 
and  Mr.  Halle)  was  the  principal  attraction,  and 
created  the  lively  sensation  which  might  have  been 
anticipated.  There  were  no  "cadenzas,"  and  the 
old  master's  design  was  followed  reverentially,  the 
original  finale  of  the  concerto  being  given,  instead  of 
the  first  allegro  of  the  concerto  in  C  major,  which 
(transposed  into  D  for  the  purpose)  had  been  fre- 
quently preferred,  in  consequence  of  the  imagined 
weakness  of  the  one  and  the  superior  strength  of  the 
other.  The  extraordinary  enthusiasm  created  by 
this  performance  is  still  remembered  ;  and  no  greater 
attraction  could  possibly  have  been  invented  for  the 
last  concert  of  the  present  series  than  another  per- 
formance of  the  same  kind,  by  the  same  artists,  the 
piece  now  selected  being  the  triple  concerto  in  C 
major  itself,  to  be  played,  as  the  phrase  is,  "in  its  in- 
tegrity," and  accompanied,  as  was  its  companion,  by 
MM.  Joachim,  L.  Ries,  H.  Blagrove,  and  Piatti 
(string  quartet). 


usir'Shoal^. 


Leipzig^. 

The  twenty  Gewandhaus  Concerts  of  the  season 
of  1867-8  arc  completed,  besides  the  usual  two  con- 
certs for  charitable  ends,  and  the  Signale  sums  up 
the  works  which  have  been  performed,  as  follows  : 

Sijmphoiiies.  Of  Beethoven :  Nos.  3,  4,  5,  7,  8 
and  9  ;  Berlioz  :  "Harold  in  Italy  ;"  Haydn  :  in  G 
major  (No.  6  of  the  Breitkopf  and  Hartel  edition)  ; 
Mendelssohn :  in  A  major  ("Italian") ;  Mozart : 
C  major  ("Jupiter"),  6  minor  ;  Keiuecke  :  A  major; 
Rietz:  E-flat  major;  Schubert:  C  major;  Schu- 
mann :  B  flat,  C,  and  D  minor  ;  Spohr  :  C  minor. 

Ooerlures.  Beethoven :  Coriolan,  Wcihe  des 
Haiises  (op.  124) ;  Bennett :  "The  Naiads  ;"  Catel : 
Seiniramis  ;  Cherubini  ■  "Anacreon,"  Les  Abeticera- 
ffes;  Hauptmann  :  Mathilde;  Horneman :  "Alad- 
din ;"  Mendelssohn  :  "Hebrides,"  "Athalia ;"  Mo- 
zart :  Zauberjlole ;  RafF :  "Ein  fesle  Burg"  ;  Rein- 
ecke  ,  "King  Manfred";  Rielz  :  Concert  Overture; 
RudorlT  :  "Olio  der  Schiitz"  ;  Schumann:  "Genove- 
va,"  "Manfred";  Arthur  Sullivan:  "In  Memori- 
um"  ;  Weber  :  "Euryanlhe." 

iSuites,  ^-c.  Bach  :  Toccata,  arranged  by  Esser  ; 
Beethoven  :  pieces  from  Prometheus,  Music  to  Eg- 
movl;  Esser:  Suite,  No.  2  ;  Grimm:  Suite  in  Canon 
form  for  stringed  instruments  ;  Lachner  :  Suite  No. 
4  ;  Reinecke  :  Entr'act  from  "King  Manfred  ;" 
Schubert :  two  movements  from  unfinished  Sympho- 
ny in  B  minor. 

Concertos  for  Violin.  By  Bach  ("A  minor),  Beet- 
hoven, Besekirski,  Dupuis,  Mendelssohn,  Molique 
(No.  .5),  Mozart  (op.  76,)  Rode  (A  minor),  Spohr 
(Scena  cantante) ,  Viotti  (A  minor),  Vieuxtemps  (E 
major,  second  and  third  movements). 

Concertos  for  Piano.  Beethoven  (Choral  Fanta- 
sia), Henselt,  Reinecke  (F-sharp  minor),  Rubinstein 
(D  minor),  Schumann  (A  minor). 

Concertos  for  Violoncello.  Davidoff  (No.  2,  A  mi- 
nor), Goltermann  (No.  1),  B.  Romberg  (B  minor, 
first  movement). 

Concertos  for  several  instruments.  Mozart :  Sinfo- 
nie  concertante  for  violin  and  viola ;  Concertone  for 
two  principal  violins,  oboe,  two  violas,  violoncello 
solo  and  orchestra. 

Smaller  Solo  Pieces.  1).  For  Piano:  by  Alcan, 
Saltarello ;    Bach  :  Chromatic  Fantasia  and  Fugue, 


Toccata  and  Fugue  in  D  minor,  transcribed  by  Tau- 
sig ;  Beethoven  :  Turkish  March  from  "Ruins  of 
Athens,"  transcribed  hy  Rubinstein  ;  Chopin  :  Scher- 
zo in  Bflat  minor.  Berceuse,  Waltz  in  A  fiat.  Bal- 
lade in  A  flat.  Nocturne  (op.  62,  No.  1),  Etude  (op. 
25,  No.  6),  Polonaise  ;  Handel :  Variations  ;  Hacss- 
ler  :  Giejue  ;  Heller  :  No.  2  from  "Wanderstunden"; 
Henselt :  "Danklied  nach  Sturm" ;  JaoU  :  Trans- 
cription on  Wagner's  "Tristan  and  Isolde  ;"  Liszt : 
Bhapsodie  Hom/roise  No.  4,  Don  Juan  Fantasia ; 
Mendelssohn  :  Prelude  and  Fugue  in  E  minor,  and 
in  F  minor;  Mozart:  Gigue;  Rubinstein:  Barca- 
rolle;   Scarlatti:    Allegro    vivaeissimo. 2).  For 

Violin  :  David  :  Variations  on  a  theme  by  Mozart, 
Andante  and  Scherzo  capriccioso  ;  Handel :  Sonata 
("with  piano  accompaniment  by  David) ;  Laub  :  Ro- 
manza.  Ballade  and  Polonaise ;  Nardini :  Sonata 
(piano  accomp.  by  David)  ;  Tartini :  Sonata  {"Le 
trille  du  Diahle")  ;  Wioniawski :  Fantasia  on  Gou- 
nod's Faust. 3).  For  Violoncello:    Mozart,   Lar- 

ghetto  ;  Servais,  Fantasia. 

Vocal  works,  large  and  small,  for  Chorus  with  and 
ivithout  Orchestra.  Beethoven  :  Choruses  from 
"Ruins  of  Athens;"  Kyrie,  Sanctus  and  Benedictus 
from  the  iiissa  Solemnis.  Gade  :  "Erlking's  Daugh- 
ter ;"  "Spring"  Fantasia.  Hauptmann  :  Salvum 
ftic  Begem  ;  Salve  Begina ;  Evening  Song,  "Nimm 
mir  Alles,  Gott ;"  Betrothal  Song.  Hiller  :  "Ver  sa- 
crum," or  The  Founding  of  Rome ;  three  songs  for 
Soprano  solo  and  male  chorus.  Jahnke :  A/lonen. 
Kjerulf :  Brudefacrden  i  Ilardanger.  Lindblad  :  "The 
Lute  of  Orpheus."  Mendelssohn  :  Finale  from  Lor- 
eletj  ;  98th  Psalm  ;  Chorus,  "Happy  and  blest,"  from 
"St.  Paul."  Mozart :  Ave  verum.  French  and  Swe- 
dish popular  songs. 

Vocal  Solos  with  Orchestra  :  Berlioz  :  "Separation" 
(from  the  "Summer  Nights").  Boieldieu:  Aria  from 
"John  of  Paris."  Gluck  :  Aria  from  "Lucio  Vero," 
and  from  "Iphigenia  in  Tauris."  Handel :  Aria 
from  "Ezio."  Mendelssohn :  Arias  from  Elijah 
and  St.  Paul.  Mozart :  Arias  from  Figaro,  from 
Don  Juan  (three),  from  Cosi  fan  tutte  and  Zauber- 
jlole ;  Scena  and  Aria  with  piano  obbligato.  Rein- 
ecke :  Ave  Maria ;  Aria  from  "King  Manfred." 
Schubert:  Die  Albnacht  (instrumentation  by  HopfF- 
er).  Spohr  :  Concert  Aria  ;  Aria  from  i^awsi.  Wag- 
ner :  Aria  from  Tannhauser.  Weber  :  Arias  from 
Oberon  and  Euryanthe. 

Songs  for  one  voice :  By  Franz,  1;  Mendelssohn, 
1;  Schubert,  12;  Schumann,  5;  Weber,  I. 

Of  these  works,  23  were  heard  for  the  first  time. 
The  different  composers  were  represented  as  follows  : 
Mozart,  17  times;  Beethoven,  15;  Schubert  and 
Mendelssohn,  13  each  ;  Schumann,  11  ;  Chopin,  7; 
Hauptmann  and  Reinecke,  6  each;  Bach,  Hiller  and 
Spohr,  4  each,  Laub  and  Handel,  3  each ;  the  rest 
one  each. 

The  Soloists  were  the  following:  a)  Singers:  la- 
dies: FrI.  Therese  Seehofer,  Frl.  Thoma  Bors,  FrI. 
Helene  Magnus  ;  Frau  BiirdeNey,  Blume,  Peschka- 
Leutner,  Hiifner-Harken,  Jauner-Krall,  Frl.  Made- 
leine Reiter,  Frl.  Borre,  Frl.  Thomae ;  gentlemen : 
Stockhausen,  Rebling,  Hill,Wallenreiter,  LUttemann, 
Koester,  Ellberg,  Ryberg,  Hasselbeck. b)  Pian- 
ists :  Frl.  Marstrand,  and  Herren  Rubinstein,  Tau- 
sig,  Jaell,  Barth,  von  Inten,  Reinecke. c)  Violin- 
ists :  Frau  Wilma  Neruda-Normann,  and  Herren 
Wieniawski,  David,  Deecke,  Dupuis,  Rontgen,  Wal- 
ter, Lauterbach,  Laub,  Straus   and  Beselkirski. 

d)  Violoncellists :    Bennatt,    Hegar,    DavidofF. e) 

Viola:  Hermann,  Thiimer,  David -f)  Oboe:  Herr 

Hinke.  The  harp  parts  in  various  orchestral  and 
choral  works  were  executed  by  Mmes.  Rudolph  and 
Daries. 

London. 

Her  Majesty's  Opera.  This  Theatre  (Drury 
Lane)  opened  on  Saturday,  March  26,  the  opera  be- 
ing Lvcrezia  Borgia. 

On  Tuesday  Semiramide  was  performed,  with  Bllle. 
Tietjens  (Semiramide),  Mme.  Trcbelli-Bottini   (Ar- 
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sace),  Signor  Gassier  (Assui-_),  Signor  Foli  (Oroe), 
and  Signor  Bettini  (Iilreno). 

On  Thursdaj',  owing  to  the  iUness  of  Mile.  Tiet- 
jens  and  Signor  Friischini,  the  Barhiere  was  snbsti- 
tuted  for  Lucreda,  Mme.  Trebelli  Betiini  (Uosina), 
Signor  Bcttini  (Almaviva),  Signor  Gassier  (Figaro), 
Signor  Zoboli  (Bartolo),  Signor  Foli  (Basilio),  and 
Mile.  Corsi  (Bcrta).  In  the  "Lesson  scene"  Mme. 
Trebelli  introdnced  a  waltz  by  Signor  Alary. 

On  Saturday  Tai  Traviata — for  the  ;'en<r(re  of  Mile. 
Clara  Louise  Kellosg. 

On  Tuesday  II  Trovatore — with  Mile.  Sinico  (Leo- 
nora), Mme.  TrebelliBettini  (Azucena),  Sig.  Fras- 
chini  (Manrico),  Mr.  Santley  (Count  di  Luna),  and 
Sig.  Foli  (Fernando). 

On  Thursday  Linda  di  Chimouni — with  Mile. 
Kellogg  fLinda),  Mme.  Trebelli-Bettini  (Pierotto), 
Sig.  Bettini  (Carlo),  Mr.  Santley  (Antonio),  Sig. 
Foli  (the  Prefect),  and  Sig.  Zoboli  (the  Marquis). 

Mozart's  Don  Giovanni  on  Saturday,  with  Miles. 
Tietjens,  Clara  Kellogg,  and  Sinico,  Signers  Betti- 
ni, Gassier,  Zoboli,  Foli,  Casaboni,  &c.  in  the  cast, 
nearly  identical,  by  the  way,  with  that  in  the  last 
week  ot  the  season  before.  Since  her  indisposition. 
Mile.  Tietjens  has  been  recruiting  by  the  sea-side, 
and  her  re-appearance  as  Donna  Anna  testified  to  the 
recovery  of  her  old  strength  and  powers.  There  is 
no  finer  Donna  Anna  on  the  stage  than  hers  ;  and 
never  was  hers  finer.  The  gr.and  air  of  denuncia- 
tion, the  letter-song,  the  fierce  duet  "Fvgrji  crudele," 
the  beautiful  trio  "Protegrja  il  giusto  ciel,"  were  all 
taken  with  spirit  and  intention,  and  electrified  the 
audience.  Mile.  Kellogg's  Zerlina  is  full  of  loveli- 
ness— distinguished  no  less  by  the  sweetness  of  her 
voice  and  its  flexibility  than  by  the  purity  and  sim- 
plicity of  the  conception,  with  the  animation  and  vi- 
vacily  of  the  country  beauty  affording  some  very 
charming  points.  Mile  Sinico  played  the  not  very 
gracious  part  of  is/ivVa  in  artistic  fashion,  and  sang 
extremely  well.  All  likewise  good  in  their  spheres 
were  the  OUavio  of  Sig.  Bettini,  the  Giovanni,  of  Sig. 
Gassier,  the  Leporello  of  Sig.  Zoboli,  and  the  Com- 
mendatm-e  of  Sig.  Foli. 

On  Tuesday  "Lucrezia  Borgia"  was  given,  and  on 
Thursday  "Le  Nozze  di  Figaro,"  with  the  following 
cast, — Almaviva,  Mr.  Santley  ;  Figaro,  Sig.  Gassier; 
Bartoh,  Sig.  Zoboli  ;  Barsilio,  Mr.  Lyall ;  Don  Cur- 
zio,  Sig.  Agretti ;  Antonio,  Sig.  Casaboni ;  Cheruhino, 
Mme.  TrebelliBettini ;  Marcellina,  Mile.  Corsi  ; 
Susanna,  Mile.  Sinico  ;  and  La  Contessa,  Mile.  Tiet- 
jens 

RoTAL  Italian  Opera.  The  Theatre  opened  on 
Tuesday,  March  29,  with  Norma. 

On  Thursday  Verdi's  Don  Carlos  was  performed, 
with  Mile.  Doria  (Tebaldo — in  place  of  Mile-  Locat- 
telli),  Sig.  Naudin  (Carlos),  Sig.  Graziani  (Hodri- 
go),  Sig.  Bagagiolo  (Grand  Inquisitor),  M.  Petit 
(Philip  n.),  Sig.  Eos§i  (Herald),  and  Sig.  Fallar 
(Friar). 

.Saturday  Rigohllo,  for  the  dehiit  of  two  new  sing- 
ers, Miles.  Vanzini  and  Mayer,  and  the  first  appear- 
ance of  Sig.  Mario. 

The  debut  on  Thursday  of  Mile.  Vanzini,  at  Co- 
vent  Garden,  as  Oscar,  in  the  "Ballo  in  ilaschera," 
was  attended  with  much  pleasant  interest.  She  is  a 
graceful  and  vivacious  actress,  possessing  a  flexible 
and  ringing  voice  of  great  softness,  sweetness,  and 
compass.  Her  sympathetic  qualities  were  strikingly 
displ.ayed  in  the  role  ef  the  page,  who  is  too  often 
left  in  the  hands  of  mediocrity.  In  the  f;\vorite  "E 
scherzo  od  e  follia"  she  won  an  encore.  As  the  sor- 
ceress Ulrica,  Mile.  Mayer  was  outweighted  ;  in  fact 
she  was  utterly  unfitted  for  such  a  part,  lacking  im- 
pressivcness  and  vocal  power.  Amelia  was  played 
by  Mme.  Fricci,  and  Renato  by  Sig.  Graziani.  ilario 
was  in  very  good  voice. 

On  Saturday  Mile.  Fioretti  appeared  as  Elvira  of 
he  "Puritani,"  given  for  the  first  time  this  season  ; 
while  Sig.  Mario  was  Arturo.  Many  years  have 
passed  since  this  opera,  written  specially  for  the  won- 
derful quartet,  Grisi,  Rubini,  Tamburini,  and  La- 
.  blache,  has  been  performed  at  Covent  Garden  ;  its 
return  was  therefore  singularly  welcome.  Mile.  Fio- 
retti's  excellent  voice,  so  sweet  and  clear  in  its  up- 
per register,  and  her  wonderful  vocalization,  went 
far  as  snbstitntc  for  that  quality  which  Mile.  Fioretti 
lacks — the  subtle  quality  which  we  may  call  fascina- 
tion. Her  singing  commanded  admiration,  but  her 
dramatic  abilities  were  strangely  deficient.  But  vo- 
cal merit  nearly  supplied  the  place  of  dramatic 
charm,  and  compelled  an  encore  for  the  "Vergin  vez- 
zosa."  In  Arturo,  Mario  displayed  much  feeling  and 
passion,  and  interpreted  the  "A  to  o  Cara"  with  in- 
effable pathos  and  tenderness,  such  as  almost  hid  the 
deficiency  of  a  fast-failing  voice. — Orchestra. 

The  Athcnoium  says  of  the  London  season  thus  far  : 

Signor  Verdi  rules  the  hour  at  the  time  being. 

We  have  had  his  oppressive  "Don  Carlo,"  his  mere- 


tricious "La  Tr.aviata,"  his  repulsive  "Rigoletto,"all 
within  the  compass  of  a  very  few  days.  There  is  no 
need  to  restate  Ihe judgment  already  passed  here  on 
this  gloomy  and  hectic  music,  in  which  the  art  is 
driven  to  such  extravagances  of  effect  as  to  lose  al- 
most the  semblance  of  Art,  and  to  trench  on  charla- 
tanry. The  composer,  in  his  later  works,  has  lost 
that  spontaneity  of  melody  which  carried  his  aiiBi- 
ence  at  first,  and  has  affected  intricacy  upon  a  most 
slender  basis  of  constructive  science  to  support  his 
fancies  and  embroideries.  Yet  his  works  go'  down, 
while  the  superb  "Semiramide"  of  Signor  Rossini — 
aided  by  the  advantages  of  the  great  voice  of  Mile. 
Tieijpns,  and  the  real  vocal  grace  of  Mme.  Trebelli 
(the  most  accomplished  contralto  we  know  at  the  time 
present) — is  received  with  indiflference.  There  is 
more  beauty  in  the  first  act  of  that  opera  (too 
lengthy  though  it  be,  a  bad  consequence  of  Sig.  Ros- 
sini's indifference  to  the  arrangement  of  his  Hhreiti) 
than  in  all  Sig.  Verdi's  bombastic  productions  put 
together.  In  "La  Traviata,"  Mile.  Kellogg  (who 
has  distinctly  made  her  mark,  and  not  a  shallow  one, 
on  her  public)  re-appeared,  with  more  than  her  last 
year's  success.  In  "Rigoletto,"  the  vocal  accomp- 
lishments of  Mme.  Fioretti  carried  off  the  obvious 
discrepancy  between  the  person  and  the  part. 


Jluigljf  s  louniEl  of  Pusir. 
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BOSTON.  MAY  9,  1868. 

First  Triennial  Festival  of  the  Handel  and 
Haydn  Society. 

Musical  interest:  has  its  centre  for  this  week  at 
least  in  Boston.  Five  great  Oratorios  in  one 
week,  grandly  given  by  a  well  balanced,  well 
trained  force  of  750  voices,  with  an  orchestra  of 
more  than  a  hundred  instruments,  the  best  solo 
singers  in  the  country,  and  one  of  the  grandest 
organs  in  the  world,  as  well  as  in  the  noblest  Mu- 
sic Hall  in  the  whole  country — besides  four  Sym- 
phony Concerts,  with  splendid  programmes  and 
by  such  an  orchestra : — this  may  indeed  be  called 
a  Festival.  Now  there  might  be  more  of  smoke 
than  fire  in  all  this  ;  the  American  people  often 
err  in  the  ambition  to  do  things  on  a  bigger  scale 
than  others,  to  compel  cheap  wonder  by  display 
of  quantity,  with  too  small  regard  toquality.  So 
this  great  Festival  might  have  been  a  windy,  un- 
satisfactory, self-glorifying  enterprise,  a  piling  of 
Ossa  upon  Pelion  of  imposing  "monster"  concerts, 
of  doubtful  influence  on  musical  taste  and  culture, 
compared  with  the  usual  more  quiet  influences. 
But  both  the  spirit  and  the  matter  and  the  man- 
ner of  it  forbid  that  supposition.  The  musical 
matter  chosen  is  all  of  the  highest  intrinsic  worth, 
deserving  large  interpretation,  and  to  be  receiv- 
ed with  ears  and  souls  quickened  by  a  general  sym- 
pathy ;  the  means  of  execution  are  adequate  in 
every  sense  ;  the  labor  of  arrangement,  organi- 
zation and  rehearsal  has  been  earnest  and  con- 
tinuous, and  all  prompted  by  an  artistic  desire  to 
make  all  these  means  cooperate  with  case  and 
certainty  in  a  performance  as  nearly  perfect  as 
possible  in  this  busy  and  distracting  world,  and 
in  an  inclement  season  particularly  trying  to 
singers'  throats  and  to  the  whole  musical  and 
moral  temper  of  any  but  an  utterly  unsensitive 
'■harp  of  a  thousand  strings." 

Our  old  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  made  a 
brave  first  experiment  of  musical  festivals  in  May, 
1857.  In  spite  of  bad  weather,  of  the  amount 
of  public  scepticism  or  indifference  then  to  be 
overcome,  and  of  the  comparatively  small  means 
then  at  their  command  (although  unprecedented 
in  this  country  for  that  time),  the  measure  of 
success  was,  to  say  the  least,  convincing ;  the 
plan  was  destined  to  succeed,  after  a  few  more 
trials,   with   more   means   and   experience,  and 


growing  taste  in  the  community  to  meet  the  in- 
vitations half  way.  A  prime  condition  of  that 
effort  was  our  possession  of  a  worthy  Music  Hall. 
Three  years  ago,  May,  1865,  the  Society  chose 
the  occasion  of  its  fiftieth  anniversary  for  anoth- 
er and  more  matured  attempt,  and  on  a  larger 
scale.  By  that  time  the  Great  Organ  stood  in 
the  Hall,  a  proud  hope  realized.  The  love  of 
chorus  practice  had  spread  more  among  our  peo- 
ple, not  a  few  of  the  most  cultivated  families  con- 
tributing a  voice  or  two  to  the  vocal  ranks,  and 
the  Society,  under  zealous  and  judicious  manage- 
ment, was  in  better  condition  than  ever  before. 
Public  interest,  too,  in  great  music  of  all  kinds 
had  grown  more  and  more  encouraging,  and  a 
bolder,  higher  aim  (this  time  instead  of  a  three 
days'  Festival,  as  in  '57,  it  was  for  a  whole  week, 
the  chorus  at  its  fullest  numbered  700  voices, 
and  the  orchestra  of  75  had  been  raised  to'lOO), 
yet  cautious  as  it  was  bold,  secured  a  signal  suc- 
cess. Though  it  cost  more  than  $17,000,  not 
only  were  the  guarantors  not  taxed  as  before, 
but  there  was  left  a  balance  of  S4,000,  to  be  di- 
vided between  the  two  great  War  charities  and 
the  Societies  own  fund  for  further  musical  use- 
fulness. 

This  week  the  Society  inaugurates  the  custom 
of  a  great  Triennial  Musical  Festival.  It  has 
felt  the  musical  temper  of  the  community  and  the 
musical  means  of  the  country  clearly  and  long 
enough,  and  now  feels  its  own  strength  and  ten- 
dency and  temper  well  enough  to  be  able  to  re- 
solve, that  this  thing,  now,  on  the  third  trial, 
done  with  something  like  completeness  and  with 
the  sure  instinct  of  success  in  it  through  every 
stage  of  its  preparation,  is  not  for  once,  but  from 
this  time  forward  shall  become  the  custom,  a 
great  feast  of  music  to  come  round,  as  regularly 
as  that  in  Birmingham,  every  third  year  in  Bos- 
ton. 

The  present  Festival  goes  as  far  beyond  that  of 
1865,  as  that  went  beyond  the  one  of  1857.  The 
foundations  have  been  laid  broad  and  deep,  and  all 
the  preparation  made  with  judgment,  energy  and 
skill.  The  guaranty  fund,  subscribed  by  200  indi- 
viduals and  firms,  amounts  to  nearly  $50,000  ;  but 
there  is  not  the  slightest  fear  that  any  one  will  be 
called  upon  to  pay  a  dollar  ;  the  sale  of  tickets  for 
the  season  and  for  e.ach  single  Oratorio  and  Concert 
soon  made  the  thing  financially  sure.  The  chorus  of 
the  Society,  never  averaging  so  well  before  in  num- 
bers, or  in  quality  of  voices,  or  in  the  right  sort  of 
musical  spirit,  h.as  been  kept  in  rehearsal  nearly  all 
winter  on  the  oratorios,  and  lately  on  the  choral  parts 
of  the  Ninth  Symphony,  and  Jlr.  Zereaun's  drill 
has  been  more  critical  and  searching,  as  well  as  more 
inspiring,  even  than  before.  The  parts  are  uncom- 
monly well  balanced.  According  to  the  printed  list 
contained  in  the  h.andsomely  printed  and  convenient 
Book  Programme  of  the  Festival,  the  Soprano  sing- 
ers number  230,  the  Alto  171,  the  Tenor  142,  and 
the  Bass  204,  making  a  total  of  747  voices.  For  sev- 
eral weeks  past  there  have  been  four  rehearsals  in  a 
week,  and  so  nearly  filled  have  been  the  wide  half 
circles  of  the  lower  (Bumstead)  Hall  with  actual 
singers,  that  there  has  been  small  room  for  listeners. 
For  solo  singers,  although  the  hopes  which  for  some 
time  rested  upon  one  or  two  of  the  famous  English 
singers  and  upon  the  great  German  baritone  Stock- 
hausen,  were  disappointed,  the  government  have 
been  able  to  present  a  goodly  list,  headed  by  Mme. 
Parepa-Rosa  and  Miss  Adelaide  Phillipps, 
each  a  host  in  herself,  and  continuing  with  such 
names  of  good  assurance  as  Miss  J.  E..  Houston, 
Mrs.  Cart,  Mr.  George  Simpson,  of  New  York, 
(who  sang  also  in   our  first  Festival),   and  Messrs. 
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James  Whitnet,  J.  F.  ■Winch,  H.  Wilde,  J.  F. 
RuDOLPusEN  and  M.  W.  Whitney.  Two  distin- 
Siiished  instrumental  solo  artists  were  cngnged,  too, 
for  the  afternoon  concerts,— Miss  Alide  Topp,  the 
vonng  Gorman  Pianiste,  pupil  of  von  Billow,  and 
Mr.  Carl  Rosa,  the  violinist.  The  grand  orches- 
tra Is  even  finer  than  that  of  three  years  ago,  and 
numbers  115  musicians.  To  the  sixty  odd  of  our 
own,  who  have  been  moulded  together  and  consoli- 
dated and  refined  during  the  last  three  years  by  the 
good  exercise  afforded  by  the  Harvard  Symphony 
Concerts,  are  added  about  40  of  the  best  members  of 
the  New  York  Philharmonic  Society  and  several 
from  Philadelphia, — among  them  many  welcome 
faces  of  the  old  "Germania."  The  proportions  are 
excellent,— 22  first  violins,  headed  by  our  own  Wil- 
liam ScnuLTZE,  with  Jdlids  Eichberg  as  Lieu- 
tenant; 20  second  violins  ;  12  violas;  10  violoncellos; 
13  double  basses  ;  4  flutes,  besides  piccolo  ;  4  oboes  ; 
4  clarionets  ;  4  bassoons  ;  6  horns ;  4  trumpets  ;  I 
cornet ;  3  trombones  ;  2  ophicleids;  1  serpent ;  4 
instruments  of  percussion.  But  our  record  will  bo 
more  interesting  if  we  give  the  names,— 


1st.  Violins. 

Znehler,  F. 

Schnltze. 

WiePel. 

Weber. 

Kichbyrg. 

Endrea. 

Kalkmann. 

Keller, 

^V    vz. 

Bauer. 

Albrecht. 

Suck,  PT. 

Schwartz. 

Basioons. 

Ln    Si:ii. 

Schil  linger. 

EUz,  P. 

Lothian. 

Ilaupt. 

Sohst. 

Sctiulz. 

Un^er. 

Hochstein. 

Traiitmann. 

Lob.otein. 

Schmidt. 

Violoncellos. 

Horns. 

Van  OIker. 

Fries,  W. 

Hamann. 

Ooenen. 

Snck,  A. 

Murphy. 

Gaertner. 

RietzHl. 

Regestelo  T. 

Besifj. 

Moorhou.=ie. 

Kluge. 

llayer. 

Ileindl,  A. 

Kuestenmacher. 

Herwig. 

Schmitz. 

Plageniann. 

nahn. 

Branne?. 

Trumpets. 

Grill. 

Hen  nig. 

Heinicke. 

Wei  n  gar  ten. 

Iloch. 

Arbuckle. 

Prahl. 

Allner. 

Pinter. 

WaUher. 

Double  Basses. 

Brown. 

Plate. 

Stein. 

Cornet; 

Id  Violins. 

Repreptein  II. 

Patz. 

EichJer,  C. 

Friese. 

TromboneB. 

Eichler,  J. 

Steinmann. 

Lacroix . 

Goerinpr. 

Kammerling. 

Letsch. 

Schneider,  A. 

Kehrhahn. 

Saul. 

Ford. 

Bapp. 

Ophichide. 

Eisner. 

Bartels. 

Onmprecht. 

Beyer. 

Pfeiffen  Schneider. 

Miersch. 

Kunzmann. 

Rehder. 

Serpent. 

KrebP. 

Heinicke. 

Cundy. 

Jlulliily  T. 

Pre  upper. 

Double    Drums. 

Mullaly  11.      . 

Gebhardfc. 

Stoehr.  11. 

Sentz. 

Flutes. 

Side  Dntm^  Trian- 

Jarvis. 

Zoehler.  Fd. 

Stoehr,  W.         [gle. 

Eltz  I. 

Heindl,  E. 

Cymbals. 

Bernstein,  A. 

Rametti. 

Field. 

Bernstein,  J. 

Ryan, W. 

Bass  Drum. 

nenamna. 

Piccolo. 

SimpeoB. 

Bahla. 

Schlimper. 

Orrk.  Librarian. 

Schneider,  G. 

Oboes. 

Leifl. 

Wieland. 

Be  Ribas. 

Nichols. 

Violas. 

Eller. 

Chorus  Librarian. 

Ryan.  T. 

Ohiemann. 

Bedlington,  3.  M. 

Ileiodl,  P. 

Faulwasser. 

Total  115. 

The  New  York  and  Philadelphia  quota  of  the  or- 
chestra having  arrived,  Sunday  (May  3)  was  devoted 
to  rehearsals  : — in  the  morning,  of  the  grand  orches- 
tral symplionies  and  overtures,  and  of  the  Schumann 
Concerto  with  the  Friiulein  Alide  Topp; — in  tlie 
evening,  of  the  opening  concert  of  the  Festival  for 
Tuesday  morning.  This  last  was  a  public  rehearsal, 
each  of  the  nearly  SOD  singers  being  allowed  to  bring 
a  frietid,  while  all  the  remaining  space  of  the  great 
Hall  was  more  than  filled  by  those  who  paid  a  dollar 
for  admission.  For  the  first  time  the  full  force,  vo- 
cal and  instrumental,  was  brought  together;  when 
lo  !  a  curious  difficulty,  there  was  too  much  of  a 
good  thing  !  As  the  Sopranos  on  the  one  side,  and 
the  Contraltos  on  the  other,  filed  in  upon  the  plat- 
form, the  human  tide  kept  rising  rank  upon  rank  up 
either  slope,  until  it  even  trenched  upon  the  side  bal- 
conies ;  where  were  the  gentlemen  Tenors  and  Bass- 
es to  find  room  1  They  bestowed  themselves  in  the 
corners  round  the  organ,  in  the  balconies  and  finally 
away  up  in  the  second  balcony  above,  and  still  more 
remained  outside,  to  wander  about  the  hall  finding 
no  place  or  "coigne  of  vantage"  whence  to  join  their 
voices  with  their  brethren,  while  the  great  choir  and 
orchestra  and  organ  rolled  out  their  mighty  floods  oi 
harmony.  But  this  was  an  evil  not  irremediable; 
better  err  on  the  safe  side,  and  have  too  many  rather 


than  too  few  ;  a  natural  shrinkage  has  to  be  allowed 
for  ;  and  it  is  a  fact  of  choral,  at  least  of  Handel  and 
Il.aydn  Society  experience,  that  to  make  sure  of  600 
singers,  at  least  800  must  be  invited.  What,  should 
they  all  accept !  Well,  many  evils  cure  themselves, 
—  as  Tuesday  morning  showed. 

Opening  of  the  Festival. 

Tuesday,  May  5,  was  in  all  respects  a  bright,  aus- 
picious day.  Even  the  weather  of  this  so  far  black 
and  wintry  Spring  for  once  was  sunshiny  and  delight- 
ful. By  the  appointed  hour  of  eleven,  the  large  and 
eager  audience  were  in  their  places;  presently  the 
tide  of  orchestra  and  singers — the  latter  reduced  to  a 
convenient  700 — flooded  all  the  stage  again,  and  only 
the  adjoining  lower  balconies  ;  and  at  that  moment 
the  Music  Hall  indeed  presented  a  beautiful  and  bril- 
liant aspect!  yet  with  wise  abstinence  from  extra  or- 
nament. What  first  followed  may  as  well  be  told  in 
the  language  of  the  Advertiser : 

In  the  lull  that  ensued  after  the  principals  and  the 
conductor  had  been, welcomed  to  their  places.  Dr. 
Upham,  President  of  the  Society,  stepped  forward 
and  spoke  as  follows  : 

"I  will  detain  you,  ladies  and  gentIemen,only  for  a 
single  moment.  Three  years  ago  about  this  time, 
the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  celebrated  here  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  their  existence  as  an  incorpo- 
rated body. 

"To  day  they  inaugurate  a  series  of  musical  per- 
formances which  they  hope  may  prove  to  be  the  first 
of  a  long  and  unbroken  succession  of  triennial  festi- 
vals, similar  in  their  nature  to,  and  on  a  scale  com- 
mensurate with,  those  great  musical  gatherings 
which,  for  more  than  half  a  century  have  been  kept 
up  triennially  .at  Birmingham,  and,  if  nottriennially, 
at  brief  interv.als  only,  at  Liverpool,  at  Worcester,  at 
Gloucester,  at  York,  and  elsewhere  in  Great  Britain, 
and  more  recently  in  the  larger  cities  along  the  val- 
ley of  the  Rhine  in  Germany.  What  shall  be  the 
success  of  this  undertaking  remains  to  be  seen. 

"It  becomes  my  duty,  as  it  is  also  my  pleasure 
and  my  privilege,  to  welcome  you  to  the  feast,  and, 
on  behalf  of  my  associates  in  the  government  and  of 
the  members  of  the  society  over  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  preside,  to  thank  you  sincerely  and  most 
cordially  for  the  evidence  you  have  given,  by  your 
presence  here  this  morning,  of  your  sympathy  and 
cooperation  in  the  responsil^le  duties  that  are  before 
us. 

"I  will  only  add  that  it  has  seemed  to  the  directors 
of  the  Music  Hall  association  an  appropriate  occasion 
on  which  to  place  against  these  walls  the  rare  and 
beautiful  sculptures  which  have  recently  been  pre- 
sented to  the  as.=:ociation  by  Miss  Charlotte  Cushman, 
and  which  are  now,  for  the  first  time,  to  be  publicly 
seen. 

"These  are  the  busts  of  Beethoven,  of  Palestrina, 
and  of  Mozart, — designed  by  Wilhelm  Matthieu,  a 
Danish  sculptor,  living  at  Rome,  who  was  a  com- 
panion and  co-worker  with  Thorwaldscn,  and  whose 
works,  I  venture  to  say,  can  claim  fellowship  and 
equality  with  those  of  the  great  master  I  have  named, 
with  those  of  Cannva  and  of  Dannecker. 

"It  is  a  beautiful  custom  in  the  cities  of  the  Old 
World  to  connect  the  first  exhibition  of  a  rare  work 
of  art  with  imposing  pageant  and  ceremony. 

"  'As  of  yore  tho   swart  Egyptians  rent  the  air  with  choral 

«nii|r, 
When  Osiris'  golden  statue  triumphing  thev  bore  along ; 
As   along  tliR   streets  of  Floi'ence,  borufe  iu   glad  procession, 

went 
Ciinabiie's  famed  Madonna,  praised  by  voice  and  instrument;' 

"So,  as  I  have  said,  it  has  seemed  most  fortunate 
and  opportune  now  and  here  to  associ;ite  the  unveil- 
ing of  these  creations  of  a  kindred  art — tho  almost 
living  and  breathing  portraitures  of  this  great  trio  of 
musical  kings, — with  their  own  solemn  revelations 
in  symphony  and  in  song." 

As  Dr.  Upham  ended  his  brief  and  judicious  pre- 
face, the  curtains  which  had  been  hanging  against 
the  rear  wall  of  the  Music  Hall  were  let  fall,  and 
there  were  disclosed  the  busts  of  Palestrin.a  and  of 
Mozart,  poised  upon  their  symbolical  brackets,  one 
at  the  right  and  the  other  at  the  left  of  the  Apollo 
Belvidere.  Many  of  tho  audience  rose  eagerly  in 
their  places,  tho  chorus  waved  their  handkerchiefs, 
and  Charlotte  Cushman's  gift  was  acknowledged 
with  many  a  token  of  appreciation  and  pleasure. 
For  the  remaining  bust  and  bracket — the  Beethoven 
— no  place  has  yet  been  decided  upon,  and  they  are 
temporarily  set  up  in  the  lower  vestibule. 

Then  Zerkahn  waved  his  baton,  and  all  the 
voices  and  the  instruments  and  the  great  Organ,  at 


which  sat  Mr.  B.  J.  Lano,  burst  at  once  upon  th 
ear,  /ort/ssi'mo,  in  all  their  weight  and  splendor,  in  the 
Choral,  "Ein  fiste  Burg,"  with  which  Nicolai  begins 
his  Festival  Overture.  We  have  only  room  now  to 
say  that  tho  whole  concert  was  a  magnificent  success, 
and  that  tho  three  works,  the  Choral  Overture,  the 
9.5fh  Psalm  and  the  "Hymn  of  Praise"  by  Mendels- 
sohn, were  indeed  admirably  rendered,  Mme.  Bo3A 
and  Miss  Phillipps  being  in  fine  voice  and  mood, 
and  Mr.  Simp.son  well  up  to  his  task  in  the  tenor 
solos.  Indeed,  we  think  we  never  heard  an  Oratorio 
performance  on  the  whole  so  perfect,  fo  electrifying, 
as  that  of  the  "Hymn  of  Praise"  on  Tuesday,  both  in 
the  opening  symphonic  movements  and  the  vocal 
part  which  follows. — "Samson"  went  almost  equally 
well  in  the  evening ;  and  glorious  was  the  Sympho- 
ny Concert  of  Wednesday  afternoon,  of  which  the 
sensation  was  the  wonderful  piano  performance 
(Schumann's  Concerto  and  one  of  Liszt's  Rhapsodies 
Ilonc/roises)  by  Miss  Alide  Topp. — But,  we  must 
return  to  these  tempting  topics  and  complete  the 
stoty  of  the  Festival  next  time. 


ttsial  Corrtspnhnte. 


Washington,  Mat  3. — Walt.  Whitman  writes 
somewhere  in  his  prose  poetry,  "AH  music  is  what 
awakes  from  you  when  you  are  reminded  by  the  in- 
struments." You  can  easily  imagine  then  what  mu- 
sic awoke  in  ray  soul  when  last  week  I  was  remind- 
ed by  the  instruments  of  the  Mendelssohn  Quintette 
Club;  what  pleasant  memories  running  back  now 
close  upon  a  score  of  years  (for  this  is  the]r  nineteenth. 
season),  memories  of  all  th.at  is  sweetest  and  best  in 
music  and  in  friendship  ;  memories  of  such  and  so 
many  pleasant  evenings  in  many  pleasant  places, 
chief  among  them,  as  you  and  many  friends  remem- 
ber, those  rooms  where  Ary  Schefl'er's  Dante  and 
Beatrice,  and  Crawford's  Beethoven  looked  down 
from  among  other  gems  of  all  beautiful  arts,  on  us, 
and  seemed  to  listen  with  us  to  the  delightful  strains. 
You  can  believe  that  it  was  indeed  pleasant  to  see 
the  familiar  faces  of  the  Club  here,  and  the  not  less 
friendly  countenance  of  Mr.  J.  C.  D.  Parker,  who 
came  with  them.  They  gave  two  concerts  in  Met- 
zerott  Hall,  a  place  not  congenial  for  that  sort  of 
music.  It  is  too  long  and  cheerless,  and  at  times 
noisy  ;  nevertheless,  on  both  evenings  was  well  filled 
with  the  very  ^lite  of  the  musical  people  of  this  city, 
where  you  see  people  from  all  the  corners  of  the 
earth.  For  example,  on  these  evenings,  sat  not  far 
apart  the  oificial  representatives  of  Abdul  Mcdjid, 
(if  that  is  the  right  name  of  the  present  Sultan),  of 
Her  Majesty  Victoria  and  of  Kamehameba,  King  of 
the  Sandwich  Islands  !  If  it  had  not  been  a  concert 
of  classical  music,  doubtless  Kit  Carson  would  have 
been  present  with  fierce  and  wicked  painted  Indians 
from  the  distant  plains  by  the  Rooky  Mountains.  So 
much  for  the  company,  which,  wherever  it  hailed 
from,  was  intelligent  and  appreciative  of  the  very 
excellent  programmes  which  were  given. 

April  21. 

Quintet  in  B  fiat.  No."  2,  op.  87 Mendelssohn. 

IMtapsodie  for  Flute Tershack. 

Edward  Heindl. 

Quintet  in  E  flat,  op.  44,  for  i'itno  &  Strings. Schumann. 

Mr.  Paiker  and  Club. 

Legend  for  Tiolin TVieniawski. 

William  Scbulfze. 

Finale,  2d  act  of  Euryanthe.     Arranged Weber. 

April  22. 

Quintet  in  A,  op.  108,  with  Clarionet Mozart. 

Andante  and  Finale  from  the  Senate  Duo  for  Piano  and 

'cello  in  G  minor Mendelssohn. 

Messrs.  Parker  and  Fries. 

Fantasie  for  Flute Briccialdi. 

Fairies  Chorus  and  Scene  from  Oberon Weber. 

Second  Trio  in  C  mioor,   op.  6G Mendelssohn. 

This  is  all  familiar  to  you  and  it  is  needless  to  say 
how  they  played  what  you  have  heard  so  often  ; 
suffice  it  to  say  that  to  all  the  audience  it  was  a  real 
feast  of  good  things,  in  a  place  where  good  things 
are  rare  indeed.  The  solos  by  Messrs.  Parker, 
Schultze  and  Heindl,  of  course  received  their  due 
share  of  commendation.  The  Mendelssohn  Club 
have  many  friends  here,  and  will  always  be  sure  of  a 
hearty  welcome. 
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About  the  same  time  the  "Philharmonic  Society" 
gave  very  acceptably,  in  some  respects  very  well, 
(though  on  a  miniature  scale),  The  Messiah.  Their 
chorus  numbers  some  hundred  and  fifty  remarkably 
good  voices  and  remarkably  well  drilled  by  their 
conductor,  Dr.  J.  P.  Caulfield,  whose  brother  Mr. 
v.  W.  Caulfield,  in  default  of  an  orchestra  (whiih 
alas,  cannot  be  had  here),  played  admirable  accom- 
paniments ;  while  Mrs.  J.  P.  Caulfield,  sang  the 
alto  solos.  With  such  intelligent  professional  aid 
from  this  family,  a  good  deal  of  real  life  has  been  in- 
fused into  the  Society.  Mrs.  Mozart  (well  known 
in  Boston),  Mr.  Simpson  of  New  York,  and  Mr.  F. 
G.  Chase  of  this  city,  gave  the  other  solos  as  well  as 
wo  hear  them  any  where,  save  on  rare  occasions,  so 
that  the  performance  was  one  to  be  greatly  enjoyed, 
in  spite  of  its  limited  scale.  Best  of  all,  though,  is 
the  good  influence  exerted  or  that  may  be  exerted,  in 
such  a  place  as  this  in  favor  of  good  music,  by  such 
a  body  of  cultivated  amateurs. 

Tlien  came  three  nights  of  German  opera ;  the 
same  good  company  we  have  often  heard  in  Boston  ; 
but  Faust  I  have  never  heard  so  badly  done  as  they 
sang  it.  The  orchestra  was  abominable,  the  chorus 
only  less  bad,  so  that  even  the  ever  charming  Fred- 
erici,  and  Himmer,  and  Johannsen  and  Hermanns, 
lost  all  their  charm  in  such  surroundings.  The  sec- 
ond night  they  gave  Fra  Diavolo,  and  the  third  night 
Martha,  more  within  the  grasp  of  an  orchestra  ap- 
parently improvised,  and  therefore  better  done  ;  the 
last  night  being  by  far  the  best  of  the  three,  Johann 
sen  and  Frederica  singing  in  it,  the  latter  one  of  the 
most  charming  Nancys  I  ever  heard,  as  you  can  easi- 
ly imagine,  so  fresh  and  sweet  in  voice,  face  and  ac- 
tion is  she,  and  so  well  suited  to  the  part. 

Next  week  wo  are  to  have  La  Grande  Duchesse  and 
La  Belle  Ilelene,  and  then  I  suppose  for  all  music 
must  fall  back  upon  the  Marine  Band.  The  public 
grounds  of  the  Capitol  and  the  White  House  are 
green  as  June,  fragrant  as  can  be  with  violets  and 
hyacinths  and  all  spring  blossoms  ;  the  ladies  are 
ready  with  tlieir  finery  from  the  latest  "opening,"  and 
it  is  indeed  time  for  the  band  to  play.  w. 

Florence,  Italy,  March  29.  My  dear  Journal : 
I  have  the  pleasure  of  sending  you  the  programme*  of 
an  agreeable  little  musical  entertainment  given  last 
week  by  the  "Cherubini  Society."  We  have  about 
forty  members  of  nearly  every  nation  under  the  sun, 
but  meet  on  the  common  ground  of  music  and  Ital- 
ian. Like  Mr.  Parker's  club  in  Boston,  we  have 
weekly  rehearsals  for  the  study  of  good  music,  and 
occasionally  give  our  friends  the  benefit  of  our  labors. 
I  think  it  is  the  only  society  of  the  kind  in  Florence, 
and  opportunities  to  hear  other  than  Italian  Opera 
music,  and  that  not  of  the  best,  are  rare.  On  this 
occasion  we  bad  present  Mme.  Rosaline,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Cherubini,  a  most  charming  looking  old  lady, 
who  by  chance  was  passing  through  Florence.  After 
the  performance  of  the  Cherubini  Motet,  a  superb 
bouquet  was  given  to  her  by  th;!  Society  as  a  slight 
tribute  to  the  genius  and  memory  of  her  lamented 
parent. 

We  are  now  hard  at  work  on  the  "St.  Elizabeth" 
of  Liszt,  and  hope  to  get  ready  for  our  third  and  last 
concert  by  the  end  of  April,  before  all  the  world  is 
busy  with  the  Fetes  for  the  Koyal  Wedding,  which 
are  to  take  place  the  first  ten  days  of  May.  Wil- 
helmi,  the  truly  great  violinist,  is  to  play  for  us,  and 
it  is  whispered  the  Abbate  himself  is  coming  to  con- 
duct our  performance.  He  is  the  master  and  friend 
of  our  accomplished  conductress,  and  takes  much  in- 
terest in  her  cftbrts  for  the  culture  of  good  music.  Is 
it  not  odd,  that  in  this  city  of  music  and  fine  arts  no 
such  thing  as  a  bust  of  Cherubini  could  be  found? 
We  wished  one  very  much  to  decorate  our  platform 
for  the  concert.  We  have  suggested  to  our  Sculp- 
tor, Ball,  at  one  time  a  Parkerite,  but  now  a  Cherub, 
that  it  would  be  well  to  make  a  companion  to  his 
Liszt  bust.  Of  course  you  have  heard  how  delight- 
ed Liszt  is  with  his  Chickering   Piano.     He   had.it 

*  The  programme  has  not  come. 


taken  to  the  top  of  the  Eospigliosl  Palace  for  a  mu- 
sical party  at  which  he  was  to  play  and  accompany 
one  of  our  best  young  lady  amateurs,  once  of  Bos- 
ton. A  compliment  to  America  all  round,  was  it 
not? 

One  op  the  CnERUBS. 

Hartford,  Conn. — On  Good  Friday  Haydn'a 
Passion  Music  and  "Creation"  were  performed  by 
the  Beethoven  Society,  with  the  aid  of  Mme.  Pa- 
BEPA-RosA,  Mr.  Geo.  Simpson  of  New  York,  and 
Mr.  M.  W.  Whitney  of  Boston,  and  an  efficient  or- 
chestra selected  from  the  New  York  Philharmonic 
Society, — and  most  successfully,  if  we  may  trust  the 
newspapers  and  an  anonymous  correspondent.  The 
conductor  was  that  zealous  and  intelligent  musician, 
J.  G.  Barnett,  on  whom  Yale  College  recently  con- 
ferred the  honor  of  the  Musical  Doctorate.  The 
Hartford  people  seem  to  be  unqualified  in  their  ad- 
miration of  Mme.  Rosa,  especially  one  enthusiastic 
printer,  who,  in  compliment  to  "the  magnificent 
Queen  of  Song,"  prepared  a  programme  and  a  little 
book  of  words,  which  is  indeed  a  gem  of  exquisite 
typography,  with  illuminated  borders,  and  all  in 
perfect  taste.  This  display  of  printer's  art  seems  to 
have  quite  upset  our  anonymous  correspondent's  no- 
tions of  the  relations  of  things,  when  he  says  that  the 
Hartford  Society,  "in  being  indirectly  the  means  of 
extending  such  a  compliment"  to  the  great  singer, 
"may  now  claim  a  position  second  to  none  in  the 
world  where  she  has  appeared  !" 

The  same  correspondent  speaks,  furthermore,  of 
the  first  performance  of  a  Fairy  Opera,  "The  'Tri- 
umph of  Spring,"  the  words  and  music  both  by  Dr. 
Barnett.  It  proved  very  pleasing,  well  adapted  for 
stage  efl'ect,  the  words  piquant,  brilliant,  with  a 
spice  of  fun. 


S  tthl  Itolins. 
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Philadelphia.  The  Handel  and  Haydn  Socie- 
ty performed  Judas  Maccahmus  in  their  third  and 
last  concert,  April  17.  Carl  Sentz  conducted.  The 
solo  parts  were  well  sustained,  being  entrusted  to 
Mrs.  Sophie  Mozart,  of  New  York,  soprano  ;  Mr. 
Graf,  tenor,  and  Mr.  Gilchrist  and  Mr.  Barnhurst, 
bassos.  With  the  exception  of  Mrs.  Mozart,  there- 
fore, the  singers  taking  the  principal  parts  are  all 
Pbiladelphians,  and  acquitted  themselves  with  great 
credit. 

The  Mendelssohn  Society,  a  young  and  prosper- 
ous organization,  gave  the  last  of  its  concerts,  at  the 
Academy  of  Music,  in  complimenj  to  their  leader, 
Mr.  Jean  Luis.  The  entertainment  commenced  by 
the  performance  of  the  overture  to  the  Magic  Fluie 
of  Mozart,  by  the  superior  orchestra  of  Carl  Sentz, 
consisting  of  forty  performers.  The  very  first  talent 
of  the  city  made  up  this  fine  force  of  instrumentalists, 
and  they  acquitted  themselves  with  that  degree  of 
credit  which  might  have  been  expected. 

The  splendid  choral  Fantasia  of  Beethoven,in  which 
this  Society  have  in  their  previous  concerts  distin- 
guished themselves,  was  given  with  cleg.int  taste  and 
finish.  Mr.  Carl  Wolfsohn  performed  the  piano  solo 
with  that  artistic  grace  and  brilliancy  for  which  he 
stands  pre-eminent  in  the  rendition  of  the  classic  mu- 
sic of  Beethoven,  in  Philadelphia,  and  the  chorus 
was  given  with  abandon  by  the  Society.  Tlie  Rondo 
IhilUavte  of  Mendelsspbn,  a  piano  solo  of  much 
beauty,  was  to  have  been  performed  by  Mr.  Henry 
G.  Thunder,  but  was  necessarily  postponed  in  con- 
sequence of  the  sudden  indisposition  of  that  gentle- 
man. 

The  Duet  Valse,  by  Muzio,  was  sung  with  spirit 
and  expression  by  Mi.fs  Orlina  A.  Cunnington  and 
Mrs.  Josephine  Schimpf,  both  of  whose  merits  are 
well  and  favorably  known  in  this  city.  Miss  Cun- 
nington is  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Cunnington,  our  Phil- 
adelphia maestro,  possessing  a  mellifluous  soprano 
of  superior  culture. 

Ililler's  Lurline  was  the  next  piece  on  the  pro- 
gi'amme,  the  solos  being  given  with  splendid  effect 
by  Mrs.  Behrcns  and  Mr.  Ilabelraann.  A  singular 
drawback  to  this  part  of  the  performance,  however, 
was,  that  Mrs.  Behrens  sung  in  English,  and  Mr. 
Habelmann  in  German.  The  concert  closed  with 
Mendelssohn's  Watpurgis  Night. 

The  Ninth  Beethoven  Matinee  was  given  by  Mr. 
Carl  Wolfsohn  on  Friday  afternoon,  in  the  Foyer  of 
the  Academy  of  Music,  Miss  Rosa  Fraenkel  singing 
songs  by  Schubert  and  Mendelssohn,  and  some  of 
Beethoven's  greatest  works  performed  by  Mr.  Wolf- 
sohn. Amongst  these,  were  the  Grand  Sonata  in  B 
fiat.  No.  22,  the  Sonata  Opus  27,  No.  1,  in  E  flat 
major,  and  the  last  Sonata  of  Beethoven,  his  "Sona- 
ta Testament." 


IBBRETIATIONS.— As  it  Is  propoBed,  hereafter,  to  record  the 
key,  the  degree  of  difficulty  &c.,  of  pieces,  please  notice 
that  a  capital  letter  denotes  the  key  ;  a  small  Roman  let- 
ter indicates  the  highest  note,  if  on  the  staff;  a  small 
tla/ii;  letter,  if  above  the  staff.  Thus,  G  means  key  of  0; 
g  means  that  g  on  the  second  line  is  the  highest  note,  and 
g  means  that  e  in  the  first  space  above  is  the  highest  note. 
Degrees  of  difficulty  are  marked  from  1  to  7. 

Vocal,  with  Piano  Accompaniment. 

Farewell  my  jolly  old  comrades.    The  bachelor's 
adieu.  Hoag.  30 

Key  of  E  flat.    Highest  note,  e. 
Very  sweet  melody,  and  good  sentiment. 

The  eye  that  brightens  when  I  come.        Farnie.  35 
Key  of  C.    Highest  note,  e. 
Graceful.    Melody  of  Belgrayia  Waltz. 

Laughing  eyes  of  blue.  A  to  e.      Philip  Phillips.  30 
Very  pretty. 

Flying  Trapeze.  Lee.  30 

Two  in  the  Morning.     G  to  e.  Marriott.  30 

I'll  ask  my  mother,  and  I'll  let  you  know  next 
Sunday  afternoon.    Ftof.  Slanwood.  50 

The   last  title  may  (possibly)  be  repeated  in  one 
breath.    Three  comic  songs  with  very  agreeable  mel- 
odies.   The  second  has  a  capital  ending.  All  are  easy. 
Katy's  letter.  Lady  Dufferin.  30 

Capital  little  Irish  song. 
Flower-bells  in  Spring.      (Friihlingsglocken). 

Duet.    F  to  a.  Kiicken.  60 

Tho'  from  thee  severed.     (Von  dir  geschieden). 

Duet.    A  flat  to  a.  Kiicken.  40 

Thousand  greetings.     (Tausend  Gruesse).    Alt.  30 
The  first  two  are  fine  duets  of  exquisite  workman- 
ship, and  melodious.    The  last  is  equally  good,  as  a 
song. 

Instrumental. 

Trout  Brook.     Valse  Eedowa.  Wellman.  Zb 

Key  of  E  flat.  3d  degree  of  difficulty,  or  rather 
more  difficult  than  a  common  waltz.    Brilliant. 

Le  Chant  du  Cigne.  Blumenthal.  36 

Key  of  A  minor,  changing  to  A  major.  4th  degree 
of  difficulty,  or  medium.  A  sort  of  Song  without 
words,  plaintive  and  melodious. 

Mail  train  Galop.  2.     Key  of  C.       Coole.  35 

Sunbeam  Schottisch.        1.        "      G.     Kinkel. 

Silver  Shower  Polka.      2.        "      E.  "        30 

Whirlwind  Galop.  2.  "        30 

Easy  and  pretty  instructive  piece. 

Home,  Sweet  Home.  Var.  for  Guit.ir.A.  Bayden.  30 

Juanita.  "  "        A.  "  30 

Favorites,  prettily  varied,  and  the  music  does  not 
seem  to  be  dilficult. 

Divertissement  Galop.   "Helene."  D.  3.  Fradel.  50 
A  pretty  and  brilliant  arrangement. 

Books. 

Amphion.  A  collection  of  Four,  Five  and  Six- 
part  songs.  For  Male  voices.  By  J.  E.  Gould. 
la  five  books.     Complete.  S5.00 

Sets  of  Vocal  parts,  4 .00 

Piano  score,  2.00 

Separate  Vocal  parts,  1.25 

In  the  same  general  style  as  the  well-known  Arion, 
and  contains  a  splendid  collection  of  quartets,  with 
fresh  and  spirited  words. 


MusicbtMail. — Music  is  sent  by  mail,  the  expense  being 
two  cents  for  every  four  ounces,  or  fraction  thereof,  (about 
one  cent  for  an  ordinary  piece  of  music  j.  Persons  at  a 
distance  will  find  the  conveyance  a  saving  of  time  and 
expense  in  obtaining  supplies  Books  can  also  be  sent  at 
double  these  rates. 
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Darwin's  "Development"  Theory  applied  to 

Music. 

From  the  Leipzij;    SifptaJe,    of  April    17,  we 

tranalate  the  toUnwing  notice  of  a  curious  book 

which  has  recently  appeared  in  Germany. 

''Musikaliache  Stuiicu"  (Musical  Stuilies),  by  \Vi;heim  Tap- 
pert.    Publiaheii  by  Giittentag;  Berlin. 

The   boolc   contains   si.t    es.sa_ys :  '^Wnndernfle 
Melodien"    (Wandc-i-in;;   Meloi.lie.'i)  ;    "Ein   Um- 
lildunr/aprocess"     (A    Transformation    Process); 
"7)er  iibenncissif/e   Dre'dinnti"    (The    Superfluous 
Trichord)  ;  "Di'e  alterirlen.  Accorde"  (The  Alter- 
ed Accords)  ;  ''Ein  Dor/ma"  (A  Dogma);  "Zoo- 
plastik  in  ronen'XMouldinjr  of  Animals  in  Tones). 
In  general,  in    these    essays,    the   author   places 
himself  amonpf  the  believers  in  the  never  resting, 
endless  development  of  the  musical  art,    and,  by 
closely  examinina:  and  tracinnr  this   development, 
seeks  to  raise  his  faith  to  clear  conviction.     This 
is  all  very  well  in  itself;  for  only  the   most   nar- 
row intellect  can  maintain  that  there  is  any  such 
thing  in  Art  (or  anywhere  else)  as   an  instanta- 
neous, arbitrary  /fa;  from  above,  and,  consequent- 
ly, that  hairbreadth   limitations  and   conclusions 
may  be  drawn  in  single  phases   of  development, 
when,  on  the   contrary,  one   thing  stands   upon 
the  shoulders  of  another.     But  now  Herr   Tap- 
pert  brings  the  Darwin   theory  of  transformation 
and  progression  into  the  fiehl  and    seeks  to  carry 
it  over  into  music,  by  an  attempt  to  .show,  that  all 
tone-forms  are  derived  from  a  few  organisms,  de- 
veloping themselves  in  the  long  run  by  a  natural 
process.     That  too,  apparently,    is  not   so  bad ; 
only,  in  our  opinion,   there   is  but   little   gained 
toward  the  knowledge  of  our  Art  and  of  its  de- 
velopment upon  the  whole,  when  the  author,  in 
support  of  his  Darwinian    view,  takes   a   bit   of 
melody  out  of  some  old  Processionale,  Choral  or 
Hymn  book,  popular  Song,  or  what  not,  and  then 
proceeds  to  find  and  point  out  again  the  same  bit 
of  melo<Iy  in  the  same  form,  or   somewhat  modi- 
fied ("transformed,"  as    Herr    Tappert    likes  to 
have  it),    in  the   most   diiferent   compositions  of 
succeeding  times.     This  he  does  in  the  first  two 
essays,  where,  for  example,  at  the  very  beginning 
of  the  first  he  SHatches  a  jihrase  out  of  a  Prague 
P;'oce.<si'o«a?(;  of  the  Itth  century    and  accompa- 
nies it  upon  its  "wanderings"  tlirough  the  ages, 
faithfully  reporting  how  and  where  it  has  settled 
down  for  some  length  of  time,  what  traces  of  it 
still  appear  in  Germany,  France,  Italy,  &o.,  and 
how  it  is  found  made  use  of — to  cite  only  one  or 
two  examples— .IS  the  beginning  of  Haydn's  "God 
save  the  Emperor  Francis,"  and    not   less  as  the 
beginning  of  the  Coronation   March    in   Meyer- 
beer's Prophe'/e,  (here,  to  be   sure,  considerably 
"transformed,"  or  in  other  words,  bearing  only  a 
remote  resemblance). 

In  the  second  essay  Herr  Tappert  goes  still 
further :  he  takes  the  Tetrachord  succession,  c, 
h,  a,  g,  and  shows  first  in  many  examples  its  re- 
currence in  itself,  then  what  manifold  "transfor- 
mations" it  has  undergone  (by  additions,  expan- 
sions, &c.),  and  how  in  this  "transformed"  way  it 
meets  one  at  every  step,In  ancient  and  modern, in 


church  and  theatre,  in  the  street,  the  parlor,  ev- 
erywhere. The  resemblances  we  get,  in  this 
transformatory  process,  between  forms  often  ly- 
ing very  far  apart  both  as  to  time  and  purpose, 
are  indeed  often  striking  and  also  amusing  ;  but 
how  can  it  be  proved  whether  the  transformation 
(conscious  or  unconscious,  it  is  all  the  sauie)  has 
really  occurred  of  itself,  or  whether  we  have  not 
to  do  with  Herr  Tappert's  own  clever  combina- 
tion games  ?  We  might  almost  espou.se  the  lat- 
ter view  ;  but  then  we  have  nothing  further  be- 
fore us  but  a  hunt  for  reminiscences  pushed  t»  a 
grand  scale  (or  rather  to  the  smallest),  which 
only  does  business  under  the  name  of  the  Darwin 
theory  without  needing  to  incommode  that  tlieo- 
at  all,  if  the  point  be  merely  to  prove  that  "noth- 
ing new  exists  under  the  sun,"  or  that  "every- 
thing has  been  already  once  before."  The  au- 
thor's industry  in  searching  out  and  bringing  to- 
gether material,  as  well  as  his  acuteness  in  con- 
jecture and  in  combination,  should  be  held  in 
honor  ;  but  he  may  not  hope  that  the  world  will 
take  his  expositions  as  seriously  as  he  perhaps 
takes  them  himself,  or  that  the  Darwin  theory 
will  be  deemed  of  as  much  importance  for  the  art 
of  Music  as  it  is  for  natural  science.  Indeed  we 
must  think  the  application  of  this  theory  to  mu- 
sic— ia  spite  of  Herr  Tappert — practicable  only 
in  the  most  vague  and  general  outlines.  A  final 
decision,however,  is  reserved  for  one  who  is  equal- 
ly well  versed  in  music  and  in  the  natural 
sciences, — a  qualification  to  which  the  writer  of 
these  lines  at  least  makes  no  claims. 
•  In  the  third  and  fourth  essays,  as  we  have 
said,  Herr  Tappert  occupies  himself  with  the 
"Superfluous  Trichord"  and  with  the  "Altered 
Chords,"  chiefly  with  regard  to  their  nature  and 
their  applicability;  he  soundly  rates  the  theorists, 
who  in  his  opinion  have  not  paid  these  chords 
due  honor,  and  prognosticates  for  them  a  great 
future  yet  (the  way  to  which  he  sees  already 
paved  in  the  productions  of  the  "musicians  of  the 
Future,"  of  whom  he  announces  himself  to  be  a 
zealous  follower).  The  musical  theorist,  ormore 
especially  the  harmonist,  by  profession,  will  find 
much  to  interest  him  in  these  chapters  of  Herr 
Tappert's  book,  but  also  much  to  make  him  shake 
his  head,  much  riding  of  hobbies  with  assumed 
principles. 

The  essay  entitled  "A  Dogma"  has  for  its  sub- 
ject various  doctrines  and  prescriptions,  laid 
down  by  the  earlier  theory  as  irreversible,  but 
which  nevertheless  gradually  have  been  revers- 
ed, as,  for  example,  that  the  final  chord  of  a  piece 
of  music  must  contain  no  third  ;  that  the  step  of 
the  tritone  {b  flat  to  e,  for  instance^  was  never 
to  be  taken;  that  no  piece  of  music  might  begin 
with  any  other  than  the  trichord  fundamental 
harmony  and  must  close  with  the  same,  &o.,  &o. 
The  examples  he  has  here  adduced  of  both  the 
former  and  the  present  usage,  are  interesting  and 
testify  to  the  great  reading  of  the  author. 

Very  amusing  is  the  concluding  essay,  entitled 
"Zooplastik  in  Tonen."  It  brings  together  and 
compares  the  various  attempts  to   rejyresent  ani- 


mals in  music,  and,  as  might  be  expected  Haydn's 
"Creation"  affords  a  particularly  rich  crop  of  ex- 
amples ;  but  there  are  also  cited  "animal  tone- 
paintings"  out  of  otlier,  especially  older  and  rar" 
er  musical  works,  and  the  whole,  in  its  ironical 
attitude  towards  tone-painting  altogether,  fur- 
nishes much  sport. 

Finally,  in  respect  of  style  and  manner  of  pre- 
sentation, Herr  Tappert's  book  is  fresh  and  often 
attractive  through  witty  points  and  brilliant 
strokes  of  light.  If  one  cannot  approve  all  that 
the  author  thinks  and  would  have  us  think,  yet 
his  "Musical  Studies"  must  leave  in  every  unpre- 
judiced mind  the  impression  of  intellectual  clev- 
erness and  of  an  honest  will.  E.  B. 


Mendelssohn's  Letters  to  Baermann.* 
HI. 

Paris. 

.     .     .     And  now,    to    tell   you  the   story  at 
full  length.     The  clarionet  players  here  are  in  a 
miserable  condition,  so  that  in   the   orchestra  of 
the  Conservatoire,  which  is  in  most  respects  real- 
ly admirable,  there  are  two  clarionets,  neither  of 
them  fit  to  dust   your   coat,   if  tone,  execution, 
mode  of  playing  and  ordinary  fairness  still  go  for 
anythinsi  in  this  world.     The  first   one  recently, 
in  the  minuet  of  the   Pastoral    Symphony,   com- 
menced his  solo  a  bar  too  soo>^,  but  went  on  puff- 
ing away  as  merrily  as  possible,  never  observing 
that  it  sounded  quite  infamous,  and  that  some  of 
the  audience,  and  among  others  the  undersigned, 
were  making  dreadful  wry  faces,   and    that   the 
director  had  got  stomach-ache  ;  the  horn  ought 
then  to  have  come  in,  but    took   fright,    and  did 
not  come  in,  on  which  the  violins  took  fright  also 
and  played  softer  and  softer,  on  which  the  thing 
every  moment  became  more  like    a  Dutch   con- 
cert, for  they  were  all  out,  and  only  a  movement 
in  3-4  time  being  close  at  hand,  saved  them  from 
the  disgrace  of  stopping  short,  and  beginning  all 
over  again.     So,  as  I  was  going  home,  it  was  but 
natural  that  I  should  think  over   the  affair,  and 
exclaim  to  myself  "This  is  beyond  bearing,"  and 
instantly  resolve  to  write  to  you,  and  tell  you  all 
about  it,  and  ask  if  you  can  look  on  quietly  while 
the  Parisian  clarionet  world  is  going  on  in  such  a 
shabby  fashion.     For  this  fellow  is  a  professor  in 
the  Conservatoire,   and    I   understand   the   best 
here.     I  believe  his  name  is  Dacosta.     Serious- 
ly, however,  do  you  really  feel  no  inclination  to 
found  a   clarionet   seminary   here  V     I   think  it 
would  be  a  very  good  plan,  and  sure  to  succeed ; 
besides,  you  had  already  a  project  to  go  to  Paris, 
so  I  most  strongly  advise  you  to  do  so,   for  they 
have  not  the  most  remote  idea  of  your  instrument, 
and    therefore   would   doubly   appreciate   it ;  it 
would  also  be  a  capital  thing,  in  my  opinion,  if 
you  were  to  bring  one  of  your  pupils   with  you, 
for  instance,  your  son  Carl,  for   I  am   convinced 
that  he  could  easily  find  a  good   and  respectable 
livelihood  here.     'This  is,  of  course,  merely  a  sug- 
gestion, but  I  wish  you  would  reflect  on  it.     Be- 
sides, you  told  me  to  look  round,  and  to  write  to 
you  if  I  could  find  anything  for  Carl,  and  I  do  so 
now,  as  this  seems  to  me  a  good  opportunity.     I 
hinted  something  of  the  kind  last  autumn  to  Lei- 
trum,  and  said  you   wished   to   get   an    appoint- 
ment for  your  son;  he  seemed  much  taken  with 
his  playing,  and  praised  him  highly,  but  I   don't 
know  whether  anything  resulted  from  it,  as  the 
orchestra  appeared  to   be   already   complete.     I 
saw  a  good  deal   of  Lindpaintner   during  those 

*  From  N0BL'.s  collection  of  "Letters  of  Distinguished  Musi- 
cians: eiuck,  Haydn,  P.  E.  Bach,  TVeber,  Mendelssohn." 
Translated  by  Lady  Wallace. 
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few  days,  and  feel  a  great  liking  for  him.  You 
are  right  in  what  you  say  of  him,  he  is  certainly 
very  devoted  to  you,  and  if  you  had  only  accom- 
panied me  on  that  journey,  it  would  indeed  have 
been  famous.  At  all  events,  I  hope  to  return 
thither  once  more  to  enjoy  with  might  and  main 
music,  flirting,  anil  merry  pranks,  but  then  we 
must  go  there  together.  And  now  I  will  begin 
my  letter. 

Paris,  April  16, 1832. 
Dear  old  Barmann  and  Friend, 

The  above  is  the  continuation  of  the  story  I 
began  in  Rome  [see  No.  2],  and  Dohrn,  who 
came  in  at  the  moment,  wishing  to  put  in  some- 
thing of  his  own,  wrote  the  postscript.  How 
long  it  is  since  I  heard  from  you  !  But  I  must 
first  of  all  apologize  for  not  having  written  to 
you  for  such  a  time.  Do  not  take  it  amiss,  my 
dear  fellow,  for  it  was  impossible.  I  was  as  sulky 
as  a  porpoise,  and  felt  as  miserable  during  the 
whole  winter  as  a  fish  on  dry  land.  There  was 
always  something  amiss  with  me,  and  at  length  I 
became  positirely  ill,  and  was  obliged  to  stay  in 
bed,  and  submit  to  have  my  stomach  rubbed  by 
an  old  woman,  to  have  warm  cloths  applied,  to 
perspire  a  great  deal,  eat  nothing,  and  undergo 
a  great  many  visits  and  much  compassion,  wish- 
ing every  one  at  the  devil,  swallowing  pepper- 
mint pills,  and  bored  to  death  ;  at  last,  by  dint  of 
constant  perspirations,  my  bad  humor  and  my 
stomach-ache  were  driven  away,  and  likewise  the 
dreaded  cholera.  Now  that  I  have  done  with 
perspirations,  I  feel  for  the  first  time  for  many 
months  light  and  cheerful,  and  so  I  write  to  you 
forthwith,  you  capital  clarionet  bear  and  man  ! 
At  times  (for  instance  now),  I  would  give  the 
■whole  of  Paris  to  be  able  to  hear  even  for  a  min- 
ute that  sweet  world  of  magic  tones  of  every 
grade  that  stream  from  your  wooden  instrument 
so  light  and  bright,  so  mellow  and  low,  flowing 
and  glowing,  clear  and  dear,  pure  and  sure, 
clinging  and  singing  so  sweetly.  But  without 
any  compliments,  the  truth  is  that  I  am  as  glad 
as  a  .Spite  at  the  thoughts  of  seeing  you  again.  I 
have  passed  a  very  dull  winter,  what  with  illness 
and  the  stupidity  of  the  circles  here.  Devil  take 
them  all  I  I  never  felt  quite  right,  either  as  re- 
gards myself  or  others.  Still  I  composed  many 
new  pieces,  and  am  now  publishing  a  whole  pile 
of  new  music  in  Leipzig,  designed  to  make  a 
great  man  of  me.  Probably  you  will  never  hear 
any  of  it,  and  my  fame  will  remain  incognito.  I 
have  heard  some  of  my  things  performed  in  pub- 
lic here,  and  played  myself  several  times.  The 
Parisians  applauded  and  e.xtolled  me,  and  some 
of  the  musicians  looked  very  savage  at  me  when 
it  was  over,  so  1  have  certainly  made  eflect !  For 
some  weeks  past,  however,  everything  has  come 
to  an  end,  for  cholera  has  been  raging  fearfully 
here,  and  the  people  no  longer  think  of  music 
butofcholic.  Whoever  could  get  away,  went 
away,  and  the  rest  do  not  now  go  out  in  the 
evening,  and  if  I  had  not  been  forced  to  stay, 
and  have  my  stomach  rubbed  by  an  old  woman, 
I  would  have  been  ofl^  long  ago  myself  I  hope 
to  get  away  in  a  few  days  to  London.  There  the 
cholera  is  quite  gone.         »        »        *        « 

IV. 

To  Barmann. 
My  adored  Heinrich,* 

I  can  no  longer  guard  my  secret ;  indeed  you 
must  long  ago  have  guessed  it  by  my  eyes,  by 
the  disquiet  that  assails  me  the  moment  you  enter 
the  room,  by  my  whole  demeanor.  Away  then, 
oh  !  virgin  timidity,  and  may  love  alone  guide  my 
goose-quill !  for,  ah  !  I  love  you  but  too  dearly  ! 
My  father  would  be  furious  were  he  to  know,  for 
he  destines  the  Crown  Prince  of  Buxtehude  to 
be  my  husband!  But  what  matters  a  Crown 
Prince  to  a  heart  touched  by  love  ?  Ever  since 
hearing  the  dulcet  tones  proceeding  from  your 
mouth  (I  mean  when  you  play  the  clarionet), 
since  then,  I  say,  [  think  of  you  alone.  I  must 
speak  to  you,  and  secretly  too,  in  some  retired 
spot;  meet  me  then  to-morrow  at  two  o'clock  at 

•Outside  is  written,  "To  Herr  Heinrich  Barmann,  drst 
clarionet,  private,  and  a  post-mark  sketctied  with  the  word 
Trapezunt.  The  whole  letter  is  written  in  the  feigned  hand  of 
a  lady. 


the  Scheidel  Coffee-houscf  where  your  Isabella 
is  to  dine.  There  we  shall  be  private,  and  may 
continue  private,  and  that  will  be  very  charm- 
ing. 

The  whim  seized  me  to  set  to  music  my  pas- 
sion for  you,  and  thus  to  elude  the  vigilance  of 
my  governess  ;  so  the  chief  master  of  ceremonies 
and  head  cook,  Felix  Mendelssohn-Bartholdy,  has 
written  the  enclosed  page  for  you. 

Ah  I  how  my  heart  palpitates  !  Forgive  so 
many  blots ;  they  are  tears  that  have  dropped  on 
the  paper  while  writing. 

To  eternity  I  am  and  ever  shall  be  your  affec- 
tionately devoted 

Isabella,  Princess  of  Trapezunt. 
P.S. — I  wear  a   cholera  bandage  at   present; 
do  so  likewise  for  love  of  me. 

t  A  frequented  coffee-house  in  the  Kaufinger  Strasse  in 
Munich. 


Three  Pianists. 

(From  the  London  "Sunday  Times,"  April  12). 

♦The  last  Monday  Popular  Concert  of  the  sea- 
son was  remarkable  in  several  respects.  Audi- 
ence, programme,  and  performers  contributed  to 
this  result.  The  first  named  did  so  by  exhibiting 
a  power  of  compression  far  beyond  any  past  ex- 
perience within  the  walls  of  St.  James's  Hall. 
We  are  told  that  a  hundred  persons  more  than 
ever  had  succeeded  before  managed  to  eflect  an 
entrance.  In  proportion  to  the  cubic  space  re- 
quired by  that  hundred  was  the  noble  endurance 
of  the  whole.  But  there  was  compensation  in 
the'music,  and,  also,  in  the  very  fact  of  making 
part  of  such  an  audience.  One  likes  to  be  at- 
tached to  a  superlative.  Then  the  programme 
was  remarkable  for  its  length  and  comprehen- 
siveness. Bach,  Handel,  Mozart,  Beethoven, 
Schubert,  Mendelssohn,  Schumann,  Meyerbeer, 
and  Molique  contributed  to  it — men  of  all  eras 
in  modern  music,  and  of  all  styles.  Lastly,  the 
performers  were  remarkable  as  presenting  a  com- 
bination of  talent  rarely  brought  together.  Joa- 
chim, prince  of  fiddlers,  and  Piatti,  prince  of  vio- 
loncellists, were  there,  and  with  them  three  pian- 
ists who  stand  by  general  consent  in  the  very 
front  rank  of  their  profession.  It  is  with  these 
last  that  we  have  now  to  do. 

AVe  can  imagine  circumstances  under  which 
three  pianists  at  one  concert  would  be  a  sore  at 
fliction.  If  all,  or  some,  were  bad,  for  example, 
or  if  all  were  equally  good,  and  in  precisely  the 
same  respects,  we  should  have  reason  to  dread 
them,  in  the  one  case  out  of  regard  for  nerves,  in 
the  other  out  of  consideration  for  patience  under 
monotony.  Happily  the  latter  can  rarely  come 
about.  In  culture,  taste,  and  execution,  artists 
may  be  on  a  level ;  but  their  individuality  as- 
serts itself  in  performance,  and  no  two,  however 
equal,  can  give  the  same  reading  of  the  same 
thing.  Hence  there  was  no  monotony  at  St. 
James's  Hall,  when  Mme.  Schumann,  Mme.  God- 
dard,  and  Mr.  Charles  Halle  appeared  together; 
rather  was  there  an  interesting  diversity  which 
deserves  attention  after  the  event  has  passed. 

IMme.  Schumann  is  clearly  at  the  head  of  the 
special  class  of  pianists,  to  which  she  belongs — a 
class  we  may,  for  distinction's  sake,  call  the  in- 
spired. The  inspired  pianist,  being  a  popular 
individual,  is  not  a  rare  phenomenon.  The 
source  and  nature  of  his  inspiration,  however,  are 
sometimes  of  doubtful  genuineness,  because,  the 
value  of  the  article  being  great,  it  pays  him  to 
palm  ofl^  a  sham  upon  the  unwary.  The  trick 
usually  succeeds,  since  the  unwary  are  numer- 
ous and  the  outward  and  visible  signs  of  inspira- 
tion are  easily  assumed.  He  gulls  the  public  to 
a  wonderful  extent  and  with  marvellous  ease. 
His  jnorlti^  operandi  is  as  simple  as  the  apparatus 
with  which  David  brought  down  Goliah.  Just 
as  the  youthful  Israelite  needed  only  a  sling  and 
a  stone,  so  the  inspired  pianist  requires  only  ab- 
sorption and  gesticulation.  By  help  of  a  mirror 
the  former  can  soon  be  acquired,  and  the  coun- 
tenance be  made  to  assume  a  rapt  and  ecstatic 
expression.  The  latter  is  even  more  easy  to 
work  up.  Let  there  be  sufficient  swaying  to  and 
fro,  sufficient  wrestling  with  the  instrument  after 
the  fashion  of  a  musical  Samson   Agonistes,   and 


a  sufliciently  "high  action"  upon  the  keys,  and 
the  thing  is  done.  Then  the  public  say  :  "See 
what  expression  !  what  intellect  I  what  execu- 
tion I" — although,  it  may  be,  the  floor  round 
about  the  performer  is  littered  with  dropped 
notes.  Of  the  school  to  which  this  sham  artist 
attaches  himself  Mme.  Schumann  is  chief,  not 
from  choice,  as  in  his  case,  but  because  she  can- 
not help  it,  which  is  both  a  distinction  and  a  ma- 
terial diflerence.  She  is  a  real  artist,  and  a  great 
one,  but  with  an  ill-balanced  constitution.  Her 
sympathy  with  the  work  to  be  done  is  intense,  it 
is,  also,  unrestrained.  Hence  that  laboring  style, 
that  want  of  repo.se,  and  the  impression  she  makes 
of  always  working  at  the  top  of  her  power.  It 
is  not  so  much  an  excess  of  sympathy  that  causes 
this  as  a  want  of  check  action  by  which  to  con- 
trol its  manifestations.  The  result  is  to  impress 
the  undiscerning  public  ;  but  familiarity  with  it 
brings  disquiet.  One  cannot  always  admire  the 
rush  and  roar  of  a  cyclone.  In  a  little  while  the 
peaceful  centre  of  gyration  becomes  a  blessed  re- 
lief Mme.  Schumann's  more  salient  peculiarity 
is,  therefore,  of  little  real  advantage.  In  point  of 
fact,  it  is  a  formidable  disqualification  for  certain 
work.  The  fact  that  she  plays  best  the  music  of 
her  late  husband  may  arise  in  part  from  other 
causes  than  a  natural  devotion  to  his  memory. 
The  predominant  style  of  that  music  suits  her  ge- 
nius, as  do,  to  a  less  extent,  the  more  passionate 
and  dramatic  compositions  of  other  masters  by 
the  interpretation  of  which  she  has  gained  re- 
nown. But  she  cannot  understand  their  gentler 
moods.  Engaged  upon  a  quiet  and  reposeful 
movement,  Mme.  Schumann  engenders  uncom- 
fortablencss  such  as  would  arise  from  seeing  Pe- 
gasus in  harness,  or  the  safety  valve  of  a  high 
pressure  engine  sat  upon.  In  some  respects  her 
prevailing  characteristic  works  ill.  It  is  opposed 
to  finish,  to  accuracy,  and  to  that  power  of  ex- 
pression which  comprehends  all  a  composer's 
ideas.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  give  her  a  con- 
genial work,  and  there  is  something  magnificent 
in  Mme.  Schumann's  impetuosity.  Her  perform- 
ance of  the  C  minor  allegro  inoUo  vivace,  in  Beet- 
hoven's Sonata  quasi  una  Fantasia  in  E  flat  (Op. 
27),  has  all  the  grandeur  and  a  good  deal  of  the 
noise  of  an  avalan.'he. 

Our  countrywoman,  Mme.  Goddard,  is  in 
marked  contrast  to  Mme.  Schumann  as  regards 
manner.  The  eye  is  conscious  of  no  demonstra- 
ted inspiration  in  her  case.  She  sets  to  work 
calm  and  equable,  with  an  apparenth'  perfect 
self-possession.  There  is  no  excess  of  sympathy, 
neither  is  there  any  lack  of  it ;  just  as  in  her  play- 
ing force  is  never  unpleasantly  prominent  and 
never  absent  when  wanted.  In  fact,  Mme.  God- 
dard at  the  piano  is  the  impersonation  of  quiet 
strength.  Either  nature  or  art,  or  both,  combin- 
ed, have  enabled  her  to  regulate  the  outflow  of 
her  feeling  with  the  greatest  nicety.  She  is  like 
a  Nasmyth's  hammer,  which  can  crack  a  nut, 
without  injuring  the  kernel,  one  minute,  and,  if 
need  be,  smash  a  blacksmith's  anvil  the  next. 
Listening  to  her,  as  she  plays  some  delicate  Lied 
of  Mendelssohn's,  and  noting  the  finely  gradua- 
ted tones,  the  feathery  touch  and  the  easy  gentle- 
ness with  which  the  work  is  done,  it  is  difficult  to 
recognize  the  artist  who,  preserving  the  same 
calmness  of  manner,  can  thniuler  out  the  chorale 
in  Mendelssohn's  E  minor  Fugue  with  all  requis- 
ite power  and  majesty  of  style.  She  realizes  the 
idea  of  a  hand  of  iron  in  a  velvet  glove.  Her 
touch  can  be  gentle  as  the  alighting  of  a  butter- 
fly, it  can  also  be  firm  as  the  footfall  of  a  giant. 
But,  this  well-balanced  temperament  and  nicely 
regulated  action  are  not  our  countrywoman's  only 
merits.  Her  ability  is  many-sided,  and  enables 
her  to  be  equally  at  home  with  whatever  she  has 
to  do.  From  a  showy  fantasia  up  to  Beethoven's 
stupendous  B  flat  sonata  (Op.  106) — this  is  to 
say,  over  the  entire  range  of  pianoforte  music — • 
she  walks  with  assured  tread.  This  is  a  great  as 
well  as  a  true  thing  to  say,  but  almost  as  great, 
and  certainly  as  true,  is  the  remark  that  Mme. 
Goddrrd  never  stoops  to  artifice  to  catch  the 
plaudits  of  those  upon  whom  it  is  easy  to  impose. 
She  presents  her  audience  with  the  music  of  the 
chosen  master  in  all  faithfulness  and  simplicity  ; 
and  if  the  presentation  elicits  no  thanks,  so  much 
the  worse  for  her  audience. 
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A  critic  onre  said  that  if  Mme.  Schumann  is 
likened  to  tlie  torrid  zone,  Mr.  Charlrs  Halle 
niuskj  be  compared  with  tlic  frigid.  There  is 
truth  in  the  remark.  The  latter  never  stirs  the 
emotions,  makini;  the  pulse  beat  quicker  with  ex- 
citement; never  feels  enthusiasm  and,  therefore, 
never  communicates  any.  He  simply  challenfies 
admiration,  of  which  he  must  fairly  be  accorded 
a  pood  (leal.  His  mechanical  precision  is  like 
that  of  a  musical  bo.x  :  and  the  neatness  and  del- 
icacy of  his  e.\ecution  are  wonderful  to  note.  He 
is  an  artist  of  independent  thought,  and  does 
nothing  without  a  reason  which  satisfies  himself. 
But  his  unvarying  coldness  checks  the  great  re- 
sults which  such  qualities  might  produce.  He 
has  the  air  of  an  anatomical  demonstrator,  who 
cuts  up  the  "human  form  divine,"  unmoved  by 
the  nature  of  his  "subject."  He  always  seems  to 
be  engaged  upon  details,  unmindful  of  the  grand 
whole,  while  not  unfrequeiitly  he  appears  to  see 
no  more  of  his  work  at  a  time  than  what  comes 
within  the  field  of  a  microscope.  Hence  his  hab- 
it of  minute  elaboration,  of  bringing  into  undue 
prominence  features  which  strike  his  fancy,  and 
the  consequent  disproportion  of  the  several  parts 
of  his  work.  Yet  with  all  this  Mr.  Halle  is  not 
an  artist  the  musical  public  can  spare.  Under 
him  they  can  study  with  coolness  and  self-posses- 
sion the  master  he  plays,  feeling  sure  that  not  a 
note  is  missed  nor  a  passage  "scamped./ 

The  conjunction  of  these  three  artists  at  St. 
James's  Hall  was  one  of  rare  interest,  not  only 
because  it  suggested  such  observations  as  the  fore- 
going, but  because  the  inevitable  comparisons 
were  not  all  unfavorable  to  the  representative  of 
"unmusical  England." 


The  Musical  Festival. 


Boston,  May  11,  1868. 
To  the  Worcester  Palladium  : 

The  old  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  has  reason  to 
be  proud  of  its  first  triennial  Festival.  Prond  of  the 
executive  ability  which  could  so  successfully  plan  and 
carry  out  arrangements  which  have  led  to  results  so 
satisfactory  ;  proud  of  the  talent,  not  only#  its  own 
ranks,  but  of  that  summoned  from  outside  ;  proud  of 
a  conductor  so  fully  equal  to  his  work  ;  proud  of  a 
community  ready  to  sustain  it  in  so  gigantic  an  en- 
terprise. As  we  looked  upon  the  crowded  and  en- 
thusiastic audiences,  and  above  all,  noticed  how  great 
was  the  majority  of  those  who  went  for  the  music 
rather  than  for  purposes  less  worthy,  our  thoughts 
went  hack  to  the  first  Festival,  entered  upon  with  no 
little  fear  and  trembling,  discour.iging  at  first  with  its 
thin  attendance,  but  increasing  in  popular  interest, 
until,  on  the  last  day,  the  Hall  could  not  contain  the 
great  audience  that  came,  amazed  at  the  wealth  of 
musical  treasure  spread  before  them.  In  these  four 
years,  music  has  grown  to  be  a  necessity  for  the  mil- 
lion, rather  than  a  luxury  for  the  few  ;  and  when  we 
say  music,  we  mean  that  of  the  highest  order;  "Seek 
ever,  in  Art  and  Life,  the  highest !" 

The  opening  day,  Tuesday,  5th  inst.,  brought  a 
fine  May  morning.  The  audience  was  large  and  ex- 
pectant. Punctually,  the  great  chorus,  seven  hun- 
dred and  forty-seven  in  number,  began  to  enter,  one 
at  a  time,  on  each  side  of  the  platform,  climbing  up 
the  amphitheatre  like  steps,  which  were  raised  in 
semi-circular  form  to  the  upper  balcony.  The  scene 
vjas  remarkable.  The  bright  faces  of  the  soprano 
and  alto  singers,  relieved  against  the  rich,  parti-col- 
ored background  of  their  own  dresses,  afforded  a 
brilliant  yet  harmonious  effect  of  color,  upon  which 
the  eye  rested  with  pleasure.  Martin  Luther's  Cho- 
ral, "Our  God  Is  a  sure  defence,"  as  sung  by  the  cho- 
rus, with  Nicolai's  arrangement  for  orchestra  and  or- 
gan, was  a  most  impressive  introduction  to  the  Fes- 
tival. Its  strong,  sustained  tones,  were  followed  by 
a  short  symphony,  in  which  were  suggested  the  mys- 
tery and  the  many-and-oft  perplexities  of  life.  Then 
the  chorus  break  in,  soft  and  distant,  like  the  singing 
of  angels,  and  most  fitly  it  seemed  to  lead  the  wav  to 
the  performance  of  the  "Ninety- Fifth  Psalm"  of  Men- 
delssohn, a  ^ong  of  sincere  homage  and  heart-felt 
'        ^  '    "  "  -      --  ^^^^ 

and 
cho- 
sen for  the  opening.  So,  too,  Mendelssohn's  "Hymn 
of  Praise,"  which  followed.  Its  theme  never  seem- 
ed so  richly  set  in  beauty  and  splendor  as  when  given 
by  that  matchless  body  of  stringed  instruments,  over 
seventy  in  number,  and  of  atone  singularly  fine,  firm, 
and  resonant.  It  pervades  the  first  two  movements, 
a  silver  thread,  interwoven  around  which  play  beau- 
tiful images,  often  fanciful  and  brilliant,  leading 
finally  to  the  adagio,  which  is  deeply  religious  in  sen- 


UCI9BUIIII,  a  Bong  or  smcere  nomage  ana  tieart-te 
gratitude.  Parepa's  "  Come /e(  vs  sing,"  was  mo 
inspiriting,  the  chorus  joining  "with  gladness,"  ar 
in  "tuneful  rejoicing."     The  "Psalm"  was  well  ch 


timent,  full  of  sacred  fervor  and  sublimity.  The 
theme,  familiar  grown,  is  resumed  at  the  opening  of 
the  Cantata  ;  and  when  the  chorus  took  it  up,  the  ef- 
fect was  electrical.  It  was  a  perfect  jubilee.  Pa- 
repa's "Praise  tliou  the  Lord,"  was  in  her  finest  man- 
ner, and  the  duet,  with  Miss  Phillipps,  worthy  the  en- 
core it  received.  Mr.  Simpson  sang  well  the  air, 
"  Watchman,  ivlllthe  night  soon  pass?"  with  its  suppli- 
ant repetition  ;  and  the  soprano  reply,  "The  night  Is 
departing,"  was  like  a  burst  of  light.  The  choral 
was  very  effective,  as  indeed  was  every  choral  which 
was  sung  during  the  week  ;  and,  with  the  unison 
passages,  was  the  perfection  of  congregational  sing- 
ing. The  final  chorus  of  the  Hymn  rolled  forth  in 
great  waves  of  harmony,  massive  and  powerful.  The 
opening  of  the  Festival  proved  wholly  satisfactory. 

The  second  performance  was  that  of  the  oratorio 
of  "Samson,"  on  Tuesday  evening.  Although  there 
are  strong  and  telling  points  in  the  work,  as  a  whole 
it  is  not  one  that  appeals  to  the  public,  unless  the 
long  tenor  recitatives  were  entrusted  to  a  Sims 
Reeves  for  spirited  and  dramatic  rendering.  Very 
fine  was  the  performance  of  some  of  the  choruses  of 
"Samson,"  fully  compensating  for  the  dull  portions 
of  the  work.  "  Then  round  about  the  starry  throne," 
was  superbly  given  ;  and  full  of  variety  and  interest 
was  the  double  chorus  of  Israelites  and  Philistines. 
Messrs.  Simpson,  Whitney,  and  Wilde  sang  accept- 
ably, but  the  great  feature  of  the  evening  was,  of 
course,  Parepa's  singing  of  "Let  the  bright  seraphim," 
with  trumpet  ohbligato.  It  was  incomparably  fine 
in  effect.  The  chorus,  "Let  their  celestial  concerts  all 
unite,"  was  brilliant  in  the  extreme. 

Next  followed  the  orchestral  and  vocal  concerts  of 
Wednesday  and  Thursday  afternoons.  At  the  for- 
mer, the  particular  "sensation"  was  the  first  appear- 
ance in  Boston  of  the  pianist  Miss  Alide  Topp,  a 
pupil  of  Von  Billow,  who  took  her  audience  by 
storm,  and  in  the  most  quiet,  unassuming  manner. 
She  came  out  with  all  the  prestige  of  reputation,  and 
youthful  beauty  and  grace ;  won  all  hearts  by  her 
simple,  German  manner,  her  affability  and  modesty  ; 
and  then  astonished  and  delighted  every  one,  even 
the  most  critical,  by  her  wonderful  performance  of 
Schumann's  Concerto  in  A  minor.  As  her  fingers 
flew  over  the  keys,  mastering  difficulties  without 
seeming  effort,  playing,  as  is  her  practice,  without 
the  score ;  her  graceful  bended  figure,  and  her  rapt 
face — sometimes  upturned  for  a  moment,  made  a  pic- 
ture long  to  be  remembered.  Around  her  were 
grouped  the  orchestra,  their  earnest,  artistic  faces 
watching  her  intently  ;  some  listening  with  wonder 
to  her  execution,  some  with  eyes  aglow  with  delight, 
some  pressing  forward  mentally,  as  if  reading  the 
future,  others  gazing  back  to  awakened  visions  of 
Rhine-land  and  Father-country.  The  encore  was 
most  hearty,  even  demonstrative.  Her  acknowledg- 
ment did  not  suffice.  After  the  piano  was  closed, 
and  its  wrappings  prepared  for  removal  from  the 
platform,  the  applause  of  the  audience  was  so  un- 
bounded that  Miss  Topp  re-appeared,  the  piano  was 
re-opened,  and  the  plaj-er  gave  another  selection,  of 
Modern-German  character,  not  sufficiently  classical 
for  the  critics,  but  acceptable  to  most  of  the  audience, 
evidently.  The  contralto  air  from  "7?/naWo,"  "Las- 
cla  ch'  io/)!an9a, "was  superbly  sung  by  Miss  Phillipps, 
whose  artistic  singing  affords  the  deepest  pleasure. 
Her  contributions  to  the  Festival  have  been  some  of 
the  choicest  vocal  gems.  The  overtures  on  Wednes- 
day afternoon  were  Weber's  to  "Eurganthe,"  and 
Beethoven's  "Leonora,"  No.  3.  The  former  was 
most  enlivening;  whetting  the  appetite  for  more 
from  an  orchestra  so  well-balanced,  so  finely  drilled, 
always  entering  into  the  spirit  of  its  work  with  artis- 
tic devotion.  The  playing  of  the  "Leonora"  was  one 
of  the  best  performances  ol^  the  week .  The  overture 
was  heard  in  all  the  perfection  of  its  magnificence 
and  breadth.  The  symphony  was  Mozart's  in  G 
Minor.  Tlie  first  movement  is  characterized  by 
charming  delicacy  and  sweetness,  blended  with  a 
majestic  stateliness.  The  andante,  of  rare  beauty 
and  rest-full  sentiment ;  the  mlnuetto,  graceful  and 
sparkling,  and  the  exceedingly  effective  finale,  were 
tone-pictures  to  be  pleasantly  cherished  in  memory. 

On  Thursday  afternoon  there  was  the  Meeresstllle 
overture,  with  its  Turnerdike  atmosphere,  and  the 
never-so-joyful  "coming  into  port ;"  Beethoven's 
song,  "Ah,  Perjido,"  sung  with  impassioned  feeling, 
by  Parepa  ;  Spohr's  Violin  Concerto  in  G  major,  ad- 
mirably played  by  Carl  Rosa.  Its  calm,  dreamy 
beauty  seemed  to  hold  the  audience  spell-bound,  and 
there  was  scarcely  a  rustle  of  fan  or  programme,  un- 
til the  closing  strain.  The  Symphony  was  Schu- 
bert's, in  C  major  ;  the  one  that  excited  so  much  en- 
thusiasm at  one  of  the  later  concerts  of  the  Harvard 
Musical  Association.  To  many,  as  played  by  that 
great  orchestra,  it  was  a  new  revelation  of  the  genius 
of  the  young  man  for  whom  Beethoven  prophesied  a 
great  name  among  musical  composers.  It  opens 
with  a  slow  movement  of  rare  beauty,  succeeded  by 


a  crescendo  of  great  power,  which  is  wrought  out 
with  fine  effect,  and  culminating  in  &  Jorte  passage 
of  l):'nzen  splendor,  with  charming  inlerweavings  of 
delicate  fancies.  The  theme  of  the  andante  is  a  mi- 
nor air  of  much  poetic  beauty;  the  sche<zo  brilliant 
with  most  effective  light  and  shade;  the  JinaJe  a 
whirl  of  splendor  upon  splendor — a  fitting  climax  for 
a  work  of  such  grandeur.  Towards  the  close  it  re- 
turns to  the  original  theme,  to  which  it  gives  a  sim- 
ple, winning  accompaniment.  Around  it  the  differ- 
ent instruments  weave  graceful  images,  as  if  beguil- 
ing it  to  stay.  But  soon  comes  the  final  strain,  in- 
describably sweet  and  charming,  and  then  the  tumul- 
tuous applause  of  the  audience — delighted  beyond 
measure  with  the  work  and  its  masterly  rendering. 

On  Thursday  evening,  "St.  Paul"  was  given,  with 
fine  success.  The  choruses  generally  were  well  sung, 
some  of  them  being  especially  remarkable  for  power 
and  good  gradation  of  light  and  shade.  "0  great  is 
the  depth,"  was  well  given  ;  and  there  was  great 
strength  and  massive  grandeur  in  others,  among 
Xhem  "  Arise,  and  shine!"  and  "Sleepers,  awake!" 
The  chorals  were  unusually  impressive.  The  solo- 
singers  were  Miss  Houston,  Mrs.  Gary,  and  Messrs. 
Simpson  and  Rudolphsen.  Each  sang  well,  and 
they  were  well  received.  Miss  Houston's  conscien- 
tious rendering  of  oratorio-music  often  affords  us 
more  satisfaction  than  the  brilliant  efforts  of  singers 
of  world-wide  fame.  Mrs.  Gary's  singing  of  "The 
Lord  Is  mindful,"  considering  song  and  singer,  could 
not  escape  an  encore  ;  while  Mr.  Simpson's  singing 
of  "Be  thou  faithful,"  was  similarly  complimented. 

The  Friday  afternoon  concert  opened  with  the 
Tannhduser  overture,  and  we  doubt  if  it  ever  had  so 
fine  a  rendering  in  this  country.  Its  barbaric  splen- 
dor and  quaint  fancies  were  finely  developed.  Pa- 
repa's singing  of  the  great  scena  from  Olreron, "Ocean, 
thoumighty  monster,"  was  one  of  her  triumphs.  The 
air  has  a  peculiarly  romantic  beauty,  suggestive  of 
wild  sea  traditions,  and  pervaded  with  the  primitive 
freshness  of  Ossian's  poems.  Two  movements  of 
an  unfinished  symphony  by  Schubert,  fB  minor), 
were  given.  The  allegro  was  stormy,  strong,  and 
fervid  ;  the  andante,  placid  and  calm,  with  passages 
of  exceeding  delicacy  ;  the  whole  embodying  much 
of  Schubert's  genius.  And  then  came  the  great  event 
of  the  week,  the  performance  of  Beethoven's  Choral 
Symphony,  for  which  alone  it  were  worth  while  to  as- 
semble the  gi'eat  chorus  and  the  grand  orchestra,  and 
call  that  one  hour  a;  i^esh'faL'  Could  the  auspices 
have  been  better  ?  Scarcely.  And  the  result  ?  JFine, 
beyond  description  !  This  immortal  work  tells  the 
story,  as  it  has  never  been  told  by  painter,  poet,  or 
other  musician,  of  the  conflict  between  the  human 
soul  and  this  life  to  which  it  is  bidden  ;  of  that  con- 
<|!tant  seeking  for  happiness,  that  inward  aspiration 
for  something  beyond,  that  makes  life  a  struggle  and 
a  warfare.  How  perfectly  the  music  of  the  sympho- 
ny interprets  all  this !  How  at  times  the  clouds 
break  away,  and,  for  a  while,  life  wears  a  rosy  hue  ! 
How  the  curtains  are  again  drawn  about  us,  shutting 
us  from  human  sympathy  and  love  ;  and,  with  fear 
and  trembling  we  are  left  to  gird  ourselves  for  the 
conflict  with  self— to  tread  the  wine-press  alone  ! 
Then,  when  resignation  holds  sway,  and  trust  begins 
to  take  possession  of  the  soul,  a  clearer  vision  is  giv- 
en, and,  as  from  a  mountain  height,  we  look  down 
upon  the  petty  cares  and  sti  ifes  of  life,  and  tread 
them  under  our  feet,  resolving  that  they  shall  be  our 
servants;  not  we,  theirs  !  The  instrumental  portion 
of  the  symphony  received  the  finest  possible  interpre- 
tation, and  we  could  dwell  with  pleasure  upon  it,  did 
time  and  space  allow.  But  the  choral,  the  words 
from  Schiller's  "Hymn  to  Joy,"surpassed  anything  in 
our  musical  experience.  No  language  can  describe 
the  effect  of  that  wild  delirium  of  joy  which  follows 
the  solution  of  the  great  problem — "Love  to  God 
and  man  !"  and  every  listener,  however  he  interpre- 
ted the  music,  must  have  been  lifted  to  a  giddy  height, 
from  which  the  descent  was  slow  and  painful.  Peo- 
ple looked  at  each  other  as  if  uncertain  of  (heir  own 
identity.  There  w.as  a  struggle  for  breath,  as  if  res- 
piration had  ceased  ;  and  there  was  no  relief  in 
words,  for  they  came  not.  In  all  the  excited  multi- 
tude there  was  but  one  calm  face,  and  Beethoven 
looked  down  from  his  pedestal,  with  gaze  so  benig- 
nant and  restful,  that  we  questioned  whether  Craw- 
ford had  not  worked  better  than  he  knew. 

After  the  Choral  Symphony  there  seemed  but  one 
other  work  that  could  bear  performance — Handel's 
Messiah,  announced  for  Sunday  evening.  Still,  an 
oratorio  and  a  concert  were  yet  upon  the  programme, 
and  these,  upon  Saturday,  proved  very  popular,  and 
drew  a  large  audience.  At  the  concert,  were  per- 
formed Mendelssohn's  Reformation  Symphony,  two 
overtures,  the  Tell,  and  Jessonda  ;  and  Miss  Phillipps 
sang  with  finest  expression  and  excellent  voice,  Mo- 
zart's "  Vol  die  sapcte."  Miss  Topp  excited  another 
furore,  with  her  playing  of  Liszt's  piano-forte  Concer- 
to, (B  flat  major),  and  the  whole  proved  just  the 
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,  tiling  for  the  Saturday  afiernoon  audieneo  which  was 
added  to  tlie  regular  attendance  upon  the  Festival, 
even  to  overflowin<;  into  the  entries. 

On  the  evening  of  Saturday  Haydn's  Creation  re- 
ceived splendid  performance  from  the  great  musical 
host.  The  choruses  with  their  splendid  accompani- 
inent  of  orchestra  and  organ  were  highly  etfective  ; 
light  and  graceful  in  the  softer  passages,  they  came 
out  with  grandeur  in  the  great  expressions  of  grati- 
tude and  praise.  "The  heavens  are  telling"  was  elec- 
trifying ;  loudly  encored,  it  was  repeated  with  even 
more  fervor  tlian  at  first.  It  was  a  great  triumph. 
The  solos  were  sustained  hy  Parepa,  ]\'Irs.  Gary,  Mr. 
James  Whitney,  Mr.  Rudolphsen,  and  iMr.  M.  W. 
Whitney ;  all  faithful  in  their  respective  parts,  each 
had  some  triumph  hy  which  to  make  himself  remem- 
bered. Parepa  was  wonderful ;  the  music  so  well 
suited  to  her  voice,  found  a  rare  interpreter  ;  "With 
verdure  clad"  and  "On  mighty  pens"  were  master- 
pifices.  The  performance  was  a  noble  one,  and  one 
o,f  the  most  interesting  occasions  of  the  week. 

On  Sunday  evening  came  the  last  performance, 
and  a  glorious  one  it  was  !  How  the  old  Messiah 
grew  in  majesty  and  splendor  at  the  hands  of  such 
interpreters !  Perhaps  the  chorus  was  not  always 
prompt  to  the  instant ;  possibly  Parepa  cannot  sing 
tlie  Messiah  airs  so  well  as  she  sings  almost  every- 
thing else  ;  but.  what  of  that  ?  Asa  whole  it  was  a 
triumphant  close,  and  everybody  felt  that  it  was  good 
to  be  there.  There  were  great  and  thrilling  effects  of 
combined  orchestra  and  chorus,  but  why  detail 
them  ?  They  came  just  where  they  were  expected — 
where  Handel  meant  th:!y  should  come.  The  con 
tralto  and  bass  airs  were  particularly  well  sung  by 
Miss  Phillipps  and  Mr.  Whitney,  and  Mr.  Simpson 
did  well  when  he  forgot  to  use  his  portamento^  and 
entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  music  as  he  does  when 
it  comes  within  his  capacity  of  performance.  All  in 
all,  it  was  a  gr&nA  finale  of  this  first  Triennial  Festi- 
val of  the  worthy  old  Haudel  and  Haydn  Society. 

Stella. 


Schubert's  Music  to  "  Rosamunde." 

(From  the  Crystal  Palace  Programmes}. 

Overture,  D  minor. 
1.  Entr'acte  between  1st  and  2nd  Arts  (B  minor). 
MS.  2.  Entr'acte  (B  minor)  and  Air  de  Ballet  (G). 
MS.  3.  Entr'acte  between  2nd  and  3rd  Acts  (D.) 

3^.  Romanze  for  Soprano,    "Der  Volmoad    strahlt" 
(F  minor). 
MS.  i.  Chorus  of  Spirits. 

6.  Entr'acte  between  the  3d  and  4tli  Acts  (B  flat). 
MS.  6.  Shepherd  Melody. 
MS.  7.  Chorus  of  Shepherds. 
MS.  8.  Huntsman's  Chorus. 
MS.  9.  Air  de  Ballet  (Gl. 

The  above  is  a  complete  list  of  the  music  employ- 
ed in  the  drama  oi  Rosamunde  on  the  two  occasions 
of  its  representation  at  Vienna  in  182.3,  and  discover- 
ed, after  a  lapse  of  44  years,  during  the  course  of  the 
last  autumn  among  the  original  part  books  in  pos- 
session of  Dr.  Schneider,  a  well  known  amateur  of 
Vienna.  The  pieces  are  enumerated  in  the  order  in 
which  they  come  in  the  part  books  ;  but  as  there  is 
not  the  relief  of  the  intervening  portions  of  the  drama, 
it  was  thought  better  at  the  recent  performance  in  the 
Crystal  Palace  to  alter  the  order  in  one  or  two  cases 
— as  follows  ; — 

(Overture. 

1.  Eutr'aete  in  B  minor.     Allegro  moderate. 

2.  Air  de  Ballet  in  G.     Andantino. 

3.  Shepherd  Melody  in  B  flat.     Andante. 

4.  Chorus  of  Shepherds  in  B  flat.     Allegretto. 

5.  Uomanze  in  F  minor.     Andante  con  moto. 

6.  Entr'acte  in  I!  flat.     Andantino. 

7.  Chorus  of  Spirits  in  D.     Aditgio. 

8.  Entr'acte  in  B  minor,  and  Air  de  Ballet  in  G. 

9.  Huntsman's  Chorus  in  D.     Allegro  moderate. 

Schubert  did  not  compose  an  overture  specially  for 
this  work.  That  which  was  played  at  the  Crystal 
Palace,  and  which  the  part  books  show  to  have  been 
originally  performed,  was  wrirten  by  Schubert  a  few 
months  previously,  for  his  opera  of  Alfonso  and  Es- 
(ceZ/a,  while  tliat  published  as  Rosamunde  (Op.  26), 
and  frequently  u.scd  in  the  daily  practices  of  the  Crys- 
tal Palace,  belongs  to  the  Zimherharfe,  an  opera 
which  he  had  composed  in  1820,  three  years  before 
the  date  of  Rosamunde. 

The  numbers  presented  on  the  occasion  referred  to 
for  the  first  time  to  an  English  audience*  were  4,  6, 
7,  and  8.  No.  3  was  omitted.  The  overture  was 
played  at  the  concert  of  November  3,  1866,  and  Nos. 
1,  5,  and  9  on  the  10th  November,  1866,  and  16th 
March,  1867.  The  romanze,  No.  3J,  was  also  per- 
formed on  both  these  occasions,  but  with  an  accom- 
paniment scored  by  Mr.  Manns  from  the  piano-forte 
copy. 

The  following  is  the  outline  of  the  drama  of  Rosa- 
munde, the  production  of  Mme.    Wilhelmine   Chezy 

*  The  Shepherd's  Chorus  has  been  occasionally  sung  in 
London,  but  arranged  as  a  part-song,  the  symphonies  being 
omitted. 


— tran.slated  from  the  abstract  published  in  the  Life 
of  Schubert  by  Kreissle  von  Ilellhorn.  Every  effort 
was  made  by  the  writer  (when  at  Vienna)  to  discov- 
er a  copy  of  the  full  libretto,  but  without  success  ;  it 
probably  was  never  printed.  The  absii'act,  however, 
is  enough  for  our  present  purpose.  It  shows  con- 
clusively how  independent  Schubert's  genius  was  of 
the  materials  which  served  to  set  it  in  motion  ;  and 
it  is  impossible  to  discover  anything  in  this  most 
empty  story  fit  to  have  inspired  the  lofty  and  tragic 
strains  of  much  of  the  music  which  illustrates  it. 

By  a  caprice  of  her  father's,  the  Princess  Rosa- 
munde, of  Cyprus,  has  been  brought  up  from  the  first 
as  a  .shepherdess,  with  the  understanding  that  on  the 
completion  of  her  eighteenth  year  her  nurse  is  to  re- 
veal her  rank,  and  that  the  crown  is  to  be  offered  to 
her.  In  the  meantime,  the  Prince  of  Candia,  be- 
trothed to  Kosamunde  in  her  cradle,  has  received  a 
mysterious  letter  which  has  driven  him  to  Cyprus. 
On  the  road  thither  the  vessel  is  wrecked,  and  he 
alone  of  all  the  crew  reaches  the  island  alive.  Dur- 
ing the  sixteen  years  of  Rosamunde's  disappearance 
the  government  of  the  island  has  been  in  the  hands 
of  Fulgenlius,  and  he  naturally  receives  the  news  of 
her  existence  with  anything  but  satisfaction.  Rosa- 
munde and  the  Prince  meet,  and  al'.hough  both  are 
in  disguise  each  recognizes  the  otlier.  The  Prince, 
partly  to  test  her  constancy,  partly  because  he  is  un- 
able to  rely  on  her  companions,  retains  his  disguise, 
enters  the  service  of  the  Governor,  rescues  his  daugh- 
ter from  robbers,  and  thus  secures  his  confidence. 
This  favorable  state  of  affairs,  however,  is  interrupt- 
ed by  a  violent  passion  of  Fulgentius  for  Rosamunde, 
which,  when  rejected,  turns  into  no  less  violent 
hatred  ;  he  accuses  her  of  being  the  cause  of  his 
daughter's  misfortunes,  and  at  length  throws  her 
into  prison.  Here  he  still  pursues  her,  and  attempts 
to  kill  her  by  a  letter  impregnated  with  a  deadly  and 
instantaneous  poison,  to  be  presented  to  her  by  the 
Prince,  who  is  still  di.sguised.  Rosamunde  in  the 
ineantime  has  contrived  to  escape  to  her  nurse's  cot- 
tage, where  she  lies  concealed.  Here  the  Prince  finds 
her,  and  tells  her  of  the  wicked  schemes  of  Fulgen- 
tius. Unfortunately  Fulgentius  surprises  them  to- 
gether, and  the  result  would  be  fatal  if  the  Prince  did 
not  succeed  in  persuading  him  that  he  has  presented 
the  letter,  and  that  its  effect  has  been  to  take  away 
the  sense  of  Rosamunde — a  statement  which  she  cor- 
roborates by  her  mad  behavior.  Fulgentius,  easily 
convinced,  commits  the  care  of  Rosamunde  to  the 
Prince,  and  all  seems  in  good  train.  At  this  mo- 
ment arrives  a  letter  from  Albanus — the  writer  of 
the  former  mysterious  letter  to  the  Prince — who  is 
aware  of  the  secret  of  the  Princess's  troth,  and  is  en- 
raged at  tlie  bad  government  of  Fulgentius.  Ful- 
gentius surprises  the  Prince  in  the  act  of  reading  this 
letter,  and  insists  that  he  shall  give  it  up  and  lose  his 
life.  But  this  the  Prince  does  not  intend  ;  his  deter- 
mination is  to  live  and  marry.  Instead  of  Albanus' 
letter,  he  contrives  to  give  Fulgentius  his  own  poi- 
soned one.  It  has  not  lost  its  power.  The  Gover- 
nor seizes  it,  tears  it  open,  eagerly  reads  it,  and  im- 
mediately expires. 


Slirsir  S^hoEb. 


London. 

Crystal  Pal.vce  Concekts. — The  last  concert 
of  the  season  1867  8,  on  Saturday  afternoon,  termi- 
naied,  in  the  worthiest  possible  manner,  an  unexam- 
pled series  of  high  class  performances.  The  first 
piece  in  the  programme  was  the  overture  composed 
by  Anber  for  the  Intei'national  Exhibition  of  1S62. 

The  overture  was  followed,  after  the  accustomed 
and  judiciously  adopted  "interval  of  five  minutes," 
hy  the  Ninth  Symphony  of  Beethoven.  The  Ninth 
Sympliony  was  the  chief  feature  at  the  last  of  the 
fourteen  concerts  preceding  Christmas ;  an*d  it  is 
agreeable  to  indulge  in  a  belief  that  Mr.  Manns  may 
have  it  in  contemplation  to  include  two  ])eiformances 
of  this  colossus  of  orchestral  music  in  every  ftitui'e 
series  of  twenty-eight  concerts.  Such  a  step  would 
merely  be  paying  honor  where  honor  is  due.  Fine 
as  was  the  execution  of  the  Ninth  Symphony  in  De- 
cember, it  was  even  finer  on  the  present  occasion. 
The  three  orchestral  movements  as  nearly  reached 
perfection  as  in  a  work  so  complex,  intricate,  and 
difficult  is  in  all  likelihood  feasible.  Even  the  "al- 
lerjro  ma  non  troppo,  mi  poco  maestoso" — for  reasons 
with  which  amateurs  are  acquainted,  the  most  trying 
as  well  as  the  grandest  and  most  impressive  of  all — 
was  played  with  an  accuracy,  precision,  and  minute 
observance  of  the  gradations  of  tone  hardly  to  be  sur- 
passed. The  inimitable  scherto,  the  principal  theme 
of  which — Herr  Otto  Jahn  informs  us — was  suggest- 
ed to  Beethoven [?]  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  lights 
in  a  dark  chamber,   which   caused    the   surrounding 


objects,  like  the  lights  themselves,  to  dance  before  his 
eyes,  was  taken  just  a  shade  slower  than  before,  hy 
which  increased  distinctness,  lioth  of  articulation^nd 
accent,  was  ohiaincd.  A  more  wonderful  perform- 
ance we  cannot  remenilicr.  The  instruments,  as 
Schumann  oi><ervcs  in  dcsci'ibing  the  srlter~o  of 
Mendelssohn's  Scotch  symphony  in  A  minor  (which, 
bv  the  way,  he  curiously  confounds  with  the  Italian 
Symphony  in  A  major),  seemed  to  be  "talking  to 
each  other."  The  playing  of  the  "wind" — flutes, 
oboes,  clarionets,  bassoons,  and  horns — in  the  most 
melodious  and  beautiful  of  all  symphonic  trios,  was 
absolutely  irreproachable.  Excellently  handled, 
too,  were  the  drums  in  F.  The  scherzo  being  in  D 
minor,  the  drums,  which  are  silent  during  the  trio  in 
the  major,  have  no  otlier  nole  than  F  to  piny  ;  but 
one  of  the  most  important  points  is  allotted  to  them, 
in  that  interesting  and  original  section  of  ihe  move- 
ment where  the  rhythm  of  four  bars  is  abandoned  for 
a  rhythm  of  three,  by  which  ingenious  contrivance  all 
sense  of  monotony  is'avoided.  Equally  to  be  praised 
were  the  trombones, which  impart  snch  magical  bright- 
ness of  color  to  the  close  of  the  trio,  the  lowest  of  the 
three  being, as  usual,  represented  hy  the  mellow-toned 
"euphonion."  In  the  adaijio  mollo  ecantahile  in  B  flat- 
again  the  most  melodious  and  beautiful  evenof'Beet- 
hoven's  slow  movements — where,  after  a  prelude  of 
two  bars,  assigned  to  bassoons  and  clarionets,  the 
violins  begin  to  sing  a  melody  of  which  the  parallel 
can  scarcely  be  faunil  in  music,  not  a  fault  could  be 
detected.  The  admirably  sustained  delicacy  of  the 
wind  instruments,  combined  with  a  justness  of  into- 
nation never  for  one  instant  wavering,  h.irmonized 
gratefullv  with  the  unceasing  stream  of  tune  to  which 
(the  largest  share  of  responsibility  devolving  upon 
the  first  violins,  in  varying,  embellishing,  and  devel- 
oping the  leading  theme)  it  is  the  task  of  the  string 
instruments  to  give  ntierance— a  task  achieved  from 
beginning  to  end  in  perfection.  If  the  finale,  built 
upon  Schiller's  Odeio.Toij,  was  not  as  uniformly  be- 
yond reproach  as  what  preceded  it,  ibe  choral  parts, 
to  say  nothing  of  vocal  solos  for  soprano,  contralto, 
tenor,  and  bass,  being  of  excet-sive  ilifficulty,  it  may 
at  least  be  said,  without  exaggeration,  that,  on  the 
whole,  a  finer  performance  of  even  this  portion  of  the 
symphony  has  rarely,  if  ever,  been  heard  in  England. 
The  solo  quartet  was  represented  by  Mile.  Enequist 
(soprano).  Miss  Julia  Elton  (contralto),  Mr.  Wilbye 
Cooper  (^nor).  and  Herr  Wallenrciier  (bass)  ;  tiie 
chorus  by  the  Crystal  Palace  Choir,  whii-h  is  mak- 
ing such  rapid  progress  that  hopes  are  reasonably  en- 
tertained of  its  liecoming,  at  no  very  distant  period,  a 
worthy  companion  to  the  already  renowned  Crystal 
Palace  Orchestra.  The  vast  audience  listened,  "quiet 
as  a  stone,"  from  one  end  of  the  symphony  to  the 
other,  only  breaking  out,  at  the  intervals  between  the 
several  movements,  into  loud  applause,  which,  at  the 
end  of  the  A'no/c,becaine  quite  enthusiastic.  Itwoiild 
seem  that  this,  tlie  most  extraordinary  of  the  "tone- 
poems"  of  Beethoven,  now  forty  four  years  since  its 
birth,  was  becoming  decidedly  "popular." 

In  comparison  with  such  a  performance  of  such  a 
work  the  rest  of  the  concert  Avas  inevitably  tame.  It 
might  almost  he  laid  down  as  a  maxiiri  that  after  ihe 
Ninth  Symphony  nothing  eUe  should  come.  It  is  a 
concert  in  itself,  nnd  so  completely  exhausts  the  at- 
tention of  those  who  listen  to  it  as  it  ought  to  he  lis- 
tened to,  that  they  are  incapaldc  of  ,ioing  justice  to 
anything  that  may  follow.  Nevertheless,  the  playing 
by  Herr  F.  Griitzniachcr,  violoncellist  to  the  King  of 
Saxony,  of  a  concerto,  or  rather,  its  form  considered, 
a  concertino  (with  orchestral  accompaniments),  of  bis 
own,  well  calculated  to  exhibit  the  cajpahilitics  of  iho 
instrument,  and  to  disjilay  to  adv.aniage  his  own  re- 
markable skill  as  an  executant,  would,  under  no 
matter  what  ciri-nmstanccs,  have  exi'ited  real  intci- 
esf  ;  nor  was  it  surprising  that  Mr.  Arthur  Sullivan's 
very  charming  setting  of  the  pearl  of  "lullabies,"  "O 
hush  me,  my  baby"  (  Ck'/  Mannerinq)  as  a  part-song, 
given  so  thoroughly  well  as  it  was  by  the  Crystal 
Palace  Choir,  should  elicit  a  unanimous  encore.  But 
there  were  yet  other  interesting  things.  Herr  Wal- 
lenreiter,  a  bass  from  the  Court  Opera  of  Stuttgart, 
evidently  an  artist  of  experience,  sang  with  genuine 
spirit  one  of  the  most  striking  and  characteristic  of 
all  Handel's  dramatic  pieces — the  recitative,  "lo, 
tremale,"  ana  air,  "0  vol  dell'  Erebo"  (from  the 
Resurezzione),  in  which  the  composer  of  the  Messiah 
seems  to  point  out  the  way  for  Gluck,  but  over  a 
road  too  difficult  for  the  timid  feet  of  Gluck  to  tread. 
—Mus.  World,  May  2. 

The  programme  for  the  new  sea.son  is  just  out.  As 
the  Pal,aee~was  opened  in  June,  1854,  the  present 
will  be  the  fifteenth  season,  and  no  greater  sign  of  its 
vitality  can  be  given  than  the  liberality  of  the  ar- 
rangements which  the  directors  are  enabled  to  oft'er 
to  season  ticket  holders.  The  policy  which  has  been 
pursued  for  the  last  three  years  receives  further  exem- 
plification this  year  by  the  season  ticket  being   made 
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available  (Uiring  the  four  days  of  the  Handel  Festi- 
val. For  the  first  three  months  of  the  season,  May, 
June,  and  July,  upwards  of  twenty  special  fete  days 
have  hcen  appointed,  admission  to  which  on  these, 
and  on  the  other  extra  dnys  throughout  the  year, 
would  alone  cost  a  non  season  ticket  holder  consid- 
erably more  than  ten  times  the  price  of  a  season 
ticket.  If  the  ordinary  days  be  added,  it  will  be  seen 
that  a  season  ticket,  if  used  every  day,  would  reim- 
burse its  owner  considerably  more  than  twenty  times 
its  cost.  The  admission  to  so  great  a  musical  cele- 
bration as  the  Handel  Festival  is  in  itself  sufficient  to 
stamp  the  value  of  the  season  ticket,  and  warrant  its 
familiar  eulogium  as  the  "cheapest  guinea's  worth  in 
the  world." 

The  first  event  of  the  season  is  the  grand  opening 
performance  this  day,  of  Mendelssohn's  "Reforma- 
tion Symphony,"  till  recently  unheard  in  England, 
to  be  plaj-ed  by  150  instrumentalists,  conducted  by 
Mr.  Manns.  The  music  by  the  same  composer  to 
Q^dipiisat  Co/onos  will  be  given,  with  a  chorus  of 
1,000  male  voices,  besides  a  miscellaneous  selection 
by  some  of  the  chief  artists  of  Her  Majesty's  Opera. 

There  will  be  eight  opera  concerts,  on  Saturdays, 
commencing  on  the  9th  May  :  six  supported  by  the 
principal  artists  from  Her  Majesty's  Opera,  the  other 
two  by  the  principal  artists  from  the  Royal  Italian 
Opera. 

The  choral  demonstrations  by  school  children, 
conducted  by  Mr.  Martin,  Mr.  HuUah  and  Mr.  Sarll; 
the  popular  ballad  concerts  and  the  classical  Satur- 
day Concerts,  will  be  continued. 

The  Operas.  A  few  sentences  from  the  Orches- 
tra, of  April  25  and  May  2,  will  show  what  has  been 
going  on  : 

Nothing  could  have  been  better  than  the  cast  of 
"Rigoletto"  on  Saturday  at  Her  Majesty's,  or  than 
the  acting  and  singing  of  Mile.  Kellogg  as  Gilda  the 
heroine.  Indeed  the  assumption  deserves  to  be  as- 
signed a  prominent  place  in  operatic  records.  It  was 
more  than  a  success  :  it  was  a  triumph.  Hitherto, 
the  American  prima  donna  has  borne  the  reputation 
of  a  careful  and  conscientious  artist,  rather  than  a 
performer  into  whom,  as  the  Germans  might  say, 
the  "genial"  element  has  entered  ;  but  this  study  of 
Gilda  was  so  perfect,  betrayed  such  intensity  and 
passion,  with  the  pervading  homeliness  yet  unim- 
paired, that  if,  as  stated,  the  performance  was  a  first 
one,  we  must  credit  Mile.  Kellogg  with  something 
more  than  carefulness  or  clockwork  proficiency  :  we 
must  recognize  in  her  that  unerring  truthfulness  of 
instinct  which  is  only  another  name  for  genius. 

"Faust,"  given  at  Convent  Garden  on  Saturday 
for  the  first  time  this  season,  introduced  the  new 
(American)  prima  donna,Mlle.  VanziniCVan  Zandt), 
as  a  dark-haired  Marguerite.  The  other  characters 
were  thus  apportioned : — Faust,  Signer  Mario ; 
Mephistopheles,  M.  Petit ;  Valentine,  Signor  Cotogni ; 
Waijner,  Signor  Tagliafico  ;  Siehel,  Mile.  Locatelli ; 
and  Martha,  Mile.  Anese.  Scarcely  the  best  suited 
rule,  we  think,  is  the  part  of  Margucritem  Mile.  Van- 
zini's  hands.  Her  powers  are  of  a  gentle  order  :  she 
is  mild  and  calm,  with  a  light,  pure  voice,  and  a  man- 
ner from  which  the  stirring  qn.-ilities  are  absent.  Not- 
withstanding ihe  flexibility  of  her  voice,  and  her  gen- 
eral intelligence,  she  is  in  our  opinion  the  least  satis- 
factory representative  of  the  character  wo  have  yet 
seen  on  the  Italian  stage. 

On  Monday  a  new /w.tso /jj-o/oiirfo  was  introduced 
in  the  person  of  Sig.  Colini,  who  took  the  part  of 
Bertram  in  Meyerbeer's  "Roheit  le  Diahle."  Of  the 
new-comer  we  may  say  that  a  correct  school  of  sing- 
iiig,  good  phrasing,  a  tall,  powerful  figure,  and  an  ar- 
tistic knowledge  of  make  up,  recommended  him  at 
once  to  the  audience;  while  as  the  performance 
went  on  and  the  fiendish  purposes  of  Bertram  were 
more  developed,  he  showed  so  good  an  appreciation 
of  the  dramatic  situation  as  to  call  down  hearty  ap- 
plause and  the  opinion  that  Sig.  Colini  possessed  his- 
trionic talents  nowise  inferior  to  his  vocal  powers. 
His  voice  is  not  very  full,  but  in  correctness  he  makes 
up  for  the  deficiencies  of  resonance.  On  the  whole 
the  management  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  acqui- 
sition of  this  young  and  clever  artist — the  more  val- 
uable in  proportion  to  Ihe  rarity  of  good  hassi  pro- 
fondi.  Mile.  Fricci  was  excellent  as  Alice,  and  sang 
with  accustomed  success  the  favorite  numbers  of  the 
opera,  "Vanne  disse"  and  "Nel  lasciar  la  Norman- 
dia."  _  A  first  appearance  in  Isabella  proved  Mme. 
Sherrington's  fitness  to  undertake  the  brilliant  and 
florid  class  of  music. 

A  treat  to  admirers  of  Beethoven  was  aflforded  on 
Saturday  at  Drury  Lane,  when  "Fidelio"  As  per- 
formed, with  Mile.  Tietjens  as  Leonora,  Mile.  Sinico 
as  Marcelhna,  Mr.  Santley  as  Pizarro,  and  Signor 
Gassier  as  the  Minister.  The  alterations  from  last 
year  were  Signor  Bettini  for  Signor  Gardoni  in  the 
part  of  Florestan,  and  Signor  Foil  for  Herr  Rokitan- 


sky  in  the  part  of  Uocco.  No  part  in  all  Mile.  Tiet- 
jens' large  repertory  can  be  found  more  suitable  to 
iter  capacities  than  this  role  of  Leonora.  In  splendid 
voice,  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  her  physical  powers, 
with  a  grasp  of  passion  and  pathos  never  at  any  time 
in  her  career  surpassed,  she  unites  all  the  diversities 
of  grandeur  and  energy  and  tragedy  in  one  charac- 
ter. 

At  the  other  house,  after  a  repetition  of  "Faust" 
on  Monday  with  the  cast  we  have  already  noticed, 
" Guillaume  Tell"  was  given  on  Tuesday  for  the  first 
time  this  season  :  the  Matilda  being  sustained  by 
Mile.  Vanzini,  and  the  part  of  Arnoldo  affording 
occasion  for  the  rfe'6w«  of  a  M.  Lefranc.  Neither  im- 
personation calls  for  special  welcome.  The  great 
barrier  to  the  frequent  performance  of  Rossini's  mas- 
terpiece— the  want  of  a  capable  tenor  for  the  part 
which  Tamberlik  illustrated  with  that  wonderful 
high  C  in  the  " Suivez-moi ,"  and  which  Dnprez  ren- 
dered immortal — will  scarcely  be  removed  by  M.  Le- 
franc. 

Cologne. — The  Rhenish  Musical  Festival  will  be 
held  this  year  in  Cologne,  at  Whitsuntide,  under  the 
direction  of  Herr  Ferdinand  Hiller.  As  the  first  fes- 
tival was  held  at  Diisseldorf,  in  1818,  this  will  be  the 
50lh  anniversary.  On  the  first  day,  the  programme 
will  include  Handel's  Messiah,  with  Mines.  Wip- 
pern  and  Joachim,  Drs.  Gunz  and  Schmidt  as  solo 
singers.  Herr  Joachim,  also,  will  play  a  solo. 
Among  the  pieces  set  down  for  the  second  day  are  : 
Overture,  Gade  (conducted  by  the  composer)  ; 
"Whitsuntide  Cantata,"  Bach  (arranged  by  Robert 
Franz)  ;  Eighth  Psalm,  No.  114,  Mendelssohn  ;  and 
Ninth  Symphony,  Beethoven.  On  the  third  day, 
there  will  be  an  Overture,  Ferdinand  Hiller  ;  a  Sym- 
phony, Schumann ;  a  Violin  Concerto  played  by 
Herr  Joachim  ;  and  various  vocal  pieces  by  the  solo 
singers. 

On  Palm  Sunday  the  usual  performance  of  J.  S. 
Bach's  Passion-music  took  place  at  the  Giirzenich 
room.  The  soli  on  the  occasion  were  intrusted  to  Frl. 
H.  Scheuerlein  (soprano),  Frau.  H.  Hiifner-Hnrken, 
from  Geucrs  (contralto),  Herr  Schild,  from  Dresden 
(tenor),  Herr  Hill,  from  Francfort  (baryton),  and 
M.  Du  Mont,  an  amateur  (bass).  'The  chorus- 
es were  divided  as  follows  :  Mixed  chorus  of  the 
jungers,  by  the  pupils  of  the  Conservatoire.  The 
boy's  chorus,  by  the  pupils  of  the  Gymnasium,  and 
the  double  chorus,  by  the  Sing-Akademie  and  the 
Manner-Gesang-Verein.  The  band  numbering  as 
usual,  there  were  nearly  600  performers.  Herr  Mu- 
sik-Director  F.  Weber  presided  at  the  organ  as  in 
former  occasions. 

Amsterdam. — Concert  of  the  Cecilia  Socjfity  '■ 
Overture  to  Anncreon,  Choruhini  ;  Symphony,  vei- 
hulst ;  Second  Symphony,  Beethoven,  etc. — Concert 
of  the  "Felix  Mcritis"  Society  :  Pastoral  Symphony, 
Beethoven  ;  Concertstiick  for  Violoncello,  Servais  ; 
Two  movements  from  theB  minor  Symphony,  Schu- 
bert ;  Overture  to  Genoveva,  Schumann. 

Bremen. — A  highly  satisfactory  performance  of 
Herr  Lowe's  oratorio,  Johann  Huss,  was  lately  given, 
under  the  direction  of  Herr  H.  Kurth,  on  which  oc- 
casion the  same  composer's  overture  to  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  Kenilworth  was  also  comprised  in  the  pro- 
gramme. 

Munich. — At  the  second  Subscription  Concert  of 
the  Musical  Academy  were  performed  :  Overture  to 
Die  Vestalin,  Spohr  ;  Symphony,  C  minor,  Haydn  ; 
Concertstiick  for  two  Violins  with  Orchestra,  Venzl ; 
"Reiter  marsch"  (scored  by  the  Abbe  Liszt),  Schu- 
bert ;  and  Third  Symphony  E  flat  major,  Schu- 
mann. 

Hamburgh. — J.  S.  Bach's  Matthdus-Passion  was 
performed  in  Passion  week  in  St.  Michael's  church, 
under  the  direction  of  Herr  von  Bernuth,  the  solo 
vocalists  being  Miles.  Shreck,  Baumeister,  Herren  O. 
Wollers  and  Stockhauscn 

Florence. — The  programme  of  the  last  concert 
given  by  the  Socielk  del  Quartetto  contained  exclu- 
sively instrumental  pieces  by  Schumann.  Mile. 
Czillng  was  to  have  sung  two  of  his  vocal  pieces, 
greatly  to  the  disgust  of  the  regular  subscribers,  who 
contended  that  the  introduction  of  vocal  music  into 
the  programme  was  a  departure  from  the  'rule  which 
always  had  governed,  and  always  ought  to  govern, 
the  Society.  Their  susceptibilities  were  spared  the 
anticipated  shock,  however,  by  the  fact  that  Mile. 
Czillag  was  taken  ill,  and  could  not  appear. — The 
Pergola  is  always  empty  when  M.  Gounod's  Borneo  e 
Giuletta  is  put  up .  The  next  opera  to  be  produced 
is  Marta,  with  Sigra.  Lotti  in  the  principal  part. 
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The  Triennial  Festival. 
To  resume  our  iincooipleted  record  (for  which 
and  for   shortcomings   in  what   remains   illness 
must  be  in  part  responsible^,  let  us  first  go  back 
to 

The  Opening  Performance. 

Tuesday  Morniny,  May  5.  We  had  only  room 
to  mention  its  imposing  grardeur  and  complete 
success.  Of  the  three  works  chosen,  we  couW 
best  have  spared  the  Festival  Overture  on  "Ein 
feste  Burg  isl  unser  Gott,"  by  Nicolai.  If  the  ob- 
ject simply  were  to  exhibit  all  the  resources  of 
the  Festival,  the  750  voices,  the  orchestra  of  115 
instruments,  and  the  great  Organ,  massed  togeth- 
er in  colossal  power  and  grandeur,  that  end  was 
accomplished,  and  the  effect  on  a  miscellaneous 
audience  was  one  of  wonder  and  delight.  But 
this  work  had  been  performed  here  twice  before 
on  similar  occasions  :  at  the  choral  dedication  of 
the  Organ,  in  November,  1863,  and  at  the  Festi- 
val three  years  ago.  It  hardly  bears  much  repe- 
tition. The  Choral  itself  is  of  course  grand, 
and  in  its  plain  original  form,  or  harmonized  by 
Bach,  we  should  have  been  content  with  it.  The 
contrapuntal  working  of  the  theme  and  fragmen- 
tary phrases,  with  the  fugue,  that  follow  in  the 
orchestra,  is  quaint  and  learned  to  be  sure,  but 
dry  and  uninspired.  And  then  the  second,  live- 
ly, theme,  so  suddenly  introduced  and  worked  up 
with  the  Chorale,  is  of  a  very  common,  secular 
and  homely  sort ;  it  bears  too  strong  a  likeness 
to  "Rule  Britannia,"  and  gives  a  grotesque 
incongruily  to  the  whole.  With  such  a  chorus, 
and  especially  with  such  a  searching,  marrowy- 
tone  of  70  or  more  stringed  instruments,  it  was 
in  an  outward  sense  effective,  a  proclamation 
full  of  pomp  and  splendor  giving  assurance  of 
great  things  to  come.  Yet  we  should  have  much 
preferred  one  of  the  Cantatas  of  Bach  (a  purpose 
which  the  directors  did  for  a  time  entertain). 
Best  of  all  would  have  been  Bach's  Cantata  on 
this  very  Choral;  and  nothing  short  of  that,  per- 
haps, would  have  redeemed  the  Choral  from  the 
commonness  into  which  it  has  been  dragged  by 
Meyerbeer's  too  popular  perversion  of  it  in  his 
overture  to  the  Huguenots.  Otherwise,  one  or 
two  less  familiar  chorals,  of  the  best  which  Bach 
has  harmonized,  sung  in  parts  by  voices  unac- 
companied, or  with  alternate  stanzas  sung  in  uni- 
son and  with  full  accompaniment,  would  have 
opened  such  a  week  with  dignity  and  beauty. 

Mendelssohn's  95th  Psalm,  "Come  let  us  sing," 
was  the  one  new  thing  (vocal)  of  the  Festival ; 
we  do  not  remember  that  it  was  ever  sung  here 
except  once  by  Mr.  Parker's  Club  some  years 
ago.  It  is  short  and  sweet  and  full  of  fervor, 
masterly  in  style,  nor  does  it  lack  variety  or  pow- 
erful contrasts.  It  begins  with  a  Tenor  Solo : 
"O  come,  let  us  worship,"  a  warm,  melodious, 
cheerful  invitation,  sung  in  good  voice  and  style 
by  Mr.  Simpson,  who  as  precentor  ushers  in  the 
chorus  with  the  same  strain,  enriched  with  arts  of 
harmony,  and  in  a  few  bars  of  solo  again  dis- 
misses them  before  the  final  chords.  It  is  a  love- 
ly chorus,  and  was  beautifully  sung.  Then  to 
the  composed,  peaceful  rhythm  succeeds  the  ex- 
cited 6-d  of  the  more  stirring,  jubilant,   tumultu- 
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ously  tuneful  chorus  :  "Come,  let  us  sing  to  the 
Lord  with  gladness,"  taking  pattern  from  a  half- 
sentence  of  bright  soprano  solo  (Mme.  Parepa- 
Rosa)  soaring  to  a  sustained  high  G  and  drop- 
ping an  octave, — very  animating  in  her  large, 
clear  tones.  This  splendid,  overwhelming  cho- 
rus, which  is  in  C  major,  ends  in  a  Canon  in  the 
minor  ;  beginning  with  tenors  and  basses  in  uni- 
son, strong  and  stern  :  "For  the  Lord  is  a  mighty 
God,  and  a  mighty  ruler  over  all  false  idols,"  in 
which  Truth's  terrible  and  warning  aspect  for  a 
moment  is  disclosed  with  a  right  Old  Testament 
Hebrew  relish;  of  course  the  final  chord  is  ma- 
jor— "a  mighty  God" — and  triumphantly  held 
out. 

No.  3  is  one  of  Mendelssohn's  most  character- 
istic and  beautiful  Duets,  for  two  Sopranos,  with 
a  lovely  undulating  figure  in  the  accompaniment: 
"In  His  hands  are  all  the  corners  of  the  earth," 
very  finely  sung  by  Mme.  RosA  and  Miss  Phii.- 
Lipps.  From  the  gentle  and  beguiling  stream 
of  the  Duet  we  are  summoned  by  the  bold 
fugued  chorus:  "For  His  is  the  sea,"  to  a  near 
religious  sense  of  what  is  grand  in  Nature.  In 
the  vigorous,  emphatic  phrasing  of  its  theme,  first 
given  by  the  basses,  and  startling  by  its  upward 
leap  of  a  flat  seventh,  bringing  a  vivid  flash-of- 
lightning  accent  upon  the  word  "sea,"  it  is  the 
most  eloquent  chorus  in  the  Psalm,  and  with  the 
rich  and  lively  orchestration  becomes  almost 
graphic.  It  ends,  however,  in  a  gentler  and  fa- 
miliar strain,  a  return  of  the  opening  theme:  "O 
come,  let  us  worship."  We  felt  the  full  signifi- 
cance and  grandeur  of  this  chorus  brought  out  in 
the  rendering.  It  is  in  E  flat,  but  the  orchestra 
goes  on,  diminuendo,  gradually  modulating  into  a 
close  on  the  full  chord  of  D  major,  preparatory 
to  the  fifth  and  final  piece  in  G  minor,  which 
opens  with  a  sweet,  sad,  pleading  strain  (Andan- 
te, 3-8),  for  the  Tenor  Solo :  "Henceforth,  when 
ye  hear  His  voice  entreating,  turn  not  deaf 
ears,"  &c.  This  touching  sirain  is  in  one  of  the 
most  characteristic  and  individual  veins  of  Men- 
delssohn, akin  to  that  of  "Hear  ye  Israel"  in  Eli- 
jali,  but  more  deeply  shaded.  The  rhythmical 
flow  is  ruffled  at  the  thought  of  Israel's  rebellious 
hearts,  and  the  instruments  whisper  with  short 
breath,  growing  more  and  more  excited,  and 
swelling  to  a  startling  climax  as  the  voice  tells  of 
the  divine  wrath;  but  the  music  means  it  more 
in  sorrow  than  in  anger.  Then  the  pleading 
theme  is  sweetly  taken  up  in  chorus  by  the  fe- 
male voices  only,  with  intermittent  tenor  solo, 
till  finally  it  takes  possession  of  the  whole  cho- 
rus, and  is  worked  up  with  increasing  power  and 
volume,  and  more  and  more  florid  and  highly 
colored  instrumentation,  until  it  reaches  a  pitch 
of  agonizing  earnestness,  almost  unendurable, 
in  that  reiterated  diminished  seventh  chord : 
"Turn  not  deaf  ears  ;"  but  instantly  out  of  this 
stern  rock  is  struck  as  it  were  a  sweet  spring  of 
tears,  a  lovely  instrumental  figure  leading  us  back 
to  the  meadows,  and  rippling  around  the  remain- 
der of  the  chorus,  which  is  in  the  tender  strain  of 
the  beginning,  and  thus  brings  the  composition 
to  a  close,  only  with  a  whispered  last  reminder, 
loving  and  gentle,  (yet  again  with  diminished 
seventh,  this  time  pianissimo)  :  "Turn  not  deaf 
ears  and  hard  hearts !" 

But  the  grand  feature  of  that  morning's  pro- 
gramme, and,  as  we  have  before  said,  about  the  most 
magnificent  performance  of  the  Oratorio  kind  that 
we  remember  in  this   coantry,   was  the  "Hymn  of 


Praise."  That  Sinfonie- Cantata  seemed  to  us  that 
day,  if  never  before,  to  be  Mendelssohn's  greatest  sa- 
cred work, — at  any  rate  the  most  felicitous  and  thor- 
oughly transporting  ;  in  its  originality  of  form  so 
naturally  and  spontaneously  developed,  such  an  or- 
ganic whole  quickened  by  one  vital  thought  and  feel- 
ing. The  three  introductory  Symphonic  movements, 
the  first  so  grand,  mrl  all  so  I'eautifu',  were  rendered 
to  a  charm  by  that  great  orchestra.  Then  one  felt 
the  fine  and  searching  quality  of  that  large  body  of 
first  violins,  the  good,  substantial  tone  in  the  middle 
strings,  so  rich  and  eloquently  persuasive  in  the  vio- 
loncellos especially,  and  the  broad  and  satisfying 
double-bass  foundations.  But  oboe,  clarinet,  has 
soons,  &c.,  also  sang  their  melodic  passages  expres- 
sively, and  all  the  wind  instruments  supplied 
their  shades  of  color  in  due  degree  of  delicacy  and 
power.  All  went  with  precision,  clearness,  spirit' 
light  and  shade.  It  was  very  nearly  perfect.  Then 
the  whole  multitude  of  voices  burst  forth  on  that  first 
chorus  :  "All  men,  all  things,"  as  if  by  an  innate  ir- 
resistible necessity,  as  if  their  song  had  all  the  while 
been  potentially  contained,  and  thus  far  detained,  in 
the  long  Symphony.  The  eflfect  was  stupendous,  a 
glorious  sun-burst  of  light  and  life  and  praise,  daz- 
zling and  flooding  all.  And  so  on  through  the 
quickened  tempo,  when  they  take  up  the  theme  so 
strongly  set  at  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  first 
symphonic  movement:  "All  that  has  life  and  breath, 
sing  to  the  Lord." 

The  Lohge&ang  has  become  quite  familiar  here,  and 
we  have  so  often  spoken  of  its  merits  that  we  need 
not  discourse  further  on  it,  while  so  many  topics  still 
await  their  turn.  SufEce  it  to  say,  that  with  the  ex- 
ception perhaps  of  some  pressing  of  the  tempo  in  two 
or  three  choruses  at  a  little  expense  of  clearness,  the 
whole  was  so  well  done  as  to  leave  nothing  to  be  de- 
sired. The  exciting  chorus :  "The  night  is  depart- 
ing," especially  the  fugue  part :  "Let  us  gird  on  the 
armor  of  light,"  is  so  rapid,  so  complex,  so  taxing  to 
voice  and  breath,  that  one  doubts  whether  it  ever  can 
be  perfectly  executed  ;  ou  the  other  hand  that  whole 
scene,  beginning  with  the  tenor  recitative  ;  "Will 
the  night  soon  pass,"  then  the  clear,  high  tones  of 
the%oprano  voice(Parepa)in  heavenly  assurance, then 
the  chorus, — is  so  wonderfully  dramatic,  that  the  in- 
tention and  the  spirit  of  it  cannot  be  lost  in  a  render- 
ing so  good  as  that  was.  The  solo  parts  were  all 
good  ;  Mme.  Parepa-Kosa's  voice  seemed  never  more 
bright  and  birdlike,  soaring  with  perfect  ease.  The 
Duet  with  Miss  Phillipps :  "We  waited  for  the 
Lord,"  with  chorus  rising  full  and  tranquil  like  a  tide 
of  sweet,  exhaustless  harmony,  was  admirably  sung, 
and  the  inevitable  encore  was  insisted  on  with  more 
than  usual  fervor.  Mr.  Simpson  sang  the  watchman 
recitative  and  other  solo  portions  in  good  voice,  with 
taste  and  judgment,  only  not  much  inspiration. 

Tuesday  Evening.  "Samson." 
We  have  ever  found  this  more  tedious  than  any  of 
Handel's  Oratorios.  And  for  the  reason  that  it  is 
not  an  Oratorio  in  the  distinctive  sense,  of  which  the 
"Messiah"  and  "Israel  in  Egypt,"  Bach's  Passions, 
and  Mendelssohn's  "St.  Paul"  are  the  best  exam- 
ples, although  nearer  to  the  dramatic  origin  of  Ora- 
torio before  it  had  developed  into  an  independent 
character  of  its  own.  "Samson"  is  a  nondescript, 
mainly  dramatic  and  personal,  crowded  with  charac- 
ters, who  have  great  lengths  of  recitative,  almost  al- 
ways given  without  life  or  point,  and  with  arias, 
characteristic  to  be  sure,  and  sometimes  beautiful, 
very  various,  now  quaintly  florid  like  those  of  Deli- 
lah, now  serious  and  noble  like  "Return,  O  God  of 
hosts,"  now  of  this  individuality,  now  that ;  but  bro- 
ken up  into  so  many  kinds  and  personalities,  that  all 
seans  longer  than  it  is,  and  even  with  the  omission 
of  a  third  part  of  the  work,  as  ou  this  occasion,  it 
taxes  patience  to  sit  through  it  all.  Scattered  among 
these  are  splendid  choruses,  whose  refreshment  ever 
comes  most  timely ;  they  sink   into  the  mind  like 


rain  into  the  thirsty  desert.  "0  first  created  beam," 
"Then  round  about  the  starry  throne,"  "Fixed  in 
his  everlasting  seat,"  &c.,  are  splendid  pieces  and 
superbly  were  they  sung. 

We  do  not  say  that  there  is  not  in  nearly  all  these 
arias  something  to  reward  study,  but,  crowded  into 
one  work,  they  are  as  confusing  and  sit  as  heavily 
upon  the  spirits  (so  nimble  through  the  choruses)  as 
a  promenade  miscellaneous  concert.  Generally  they 
fell  to  good  interpreters, — excellent,  in  Mme.  Rosa 
and  Miss  Phillipps.  The  former  sang  in  several 
characters,  warbling  "the  merry,  merry  pipe"  of  the 
Philistine  Woman,  and  cooing  Delilah's  "plaintive 
turtle  notes,"  with  thorough  comprehension  and  mas- 
tery of  all  the  piquant  accent  and  quaint,  ingenious 
turns  of  phrase  and  ornament  through  which  Handel 
makes  this  character  so  unmistakable.  We  were  too 
unwell  to  stay  through  the  last  part,  and  lost  the 
splendor  of  her  "Let  the  bright  Seraphim."  Miss 
Phillipps  produced  a  deep  impression  in  the  contralto 
air,  "Return,"  and  her  whole  part  of  Micah  was  in- 
deed admirable.  Mr.  Wilde,  in  the  partof  Manoah, 
showed  himself  possessor,  hardly  master  of  a  rich  and 
telling  bass  voice,  which  he  used  manfully,  with  fair 
execution  and  expression.  Mr.  Whitney  had  the 
declamatory  part  of  Harapha,  and  did  it  ample  jus- 
tice. We  wonder  that  such  musical  rodomontade 
as  the  air  "Honor  and  arms,"  by  whomsoever  sung, 
can  still  find  admirers  ;  it  is  as  uninteresting  as  so 
pompous,  commonplace  a  hero  himself  would  be. 
Simson  is  German  for  Samson,  but  Mr.  Simpson's 
voice  hardly  suggests  the  strongman.  He  sang  the 
sweeter  portions  well ;  best  of  all  "Total  Eclipse,"  an 
air  which  has  a  certain  beauty  of  its  own,  but  which 
to  us  is  chiefly  interesting  as  prologue  to  the  sublime 
chorus  :  "0  first  created  beam." 

Wednesday  Afteknoon. — Concer". 

Overture,  "Euryanthe" Weber. 

Song,  from  "Riniildo,"  "Lasciach'  io  pianga Handel. 

Migs  Adelaide  Phillipps. 

Symphony,  (G  minor) Mo7.art. 

Concerto  for  the  Piano-Forte.  ( \  minor)  Sehnmann. 

Miss  Alide  Topp,  (First  appearance  in  Boston). 
Overture.  "Leonora"  No.  3 Beethoven. 

The  feasts  of  Symphony  and  Overture,  played  by 
that  complete  and  splendid  orchestra,  were  not  the 
least  interesting  events  of  the  week.  This  time  the 
Overmres  and  Symphony  were  just  those  with  which 
the  Symphony  Concerts  of  the  Harvard  Musical  As- 
sociation first  made  their  mark  three  years  ago.  They 
have  all  been  often  heard  in  Boston,  but  never  before 
with  such  a  rich  sonority,  and  altogether  so  effective- 
ly. The  band  already  worked  together  admirably 
under  Mr.  Zerrahn's  inspiriting  and  firm  condnc- 
torship.  In  some  points,  to  be  sure,  that  model  Sym- 
phony of  Mozart,  so  subtly  interwoven  are  its  parts 
throughout,  might  have  gained  by  more  rehearsal, 
the  opportunities  for  which  are  few  in  such  a  week. 
That  all  went  so  well  shows  of  what  good  musicians, 
and  how  experienced  in  classical  music,  that  orches- 
tra was  composed.  The  home  nucleus  here  had  be- 
come so  much  better  assimilated  and  blended  by 
three  years  of  reMly  artistic  concerts,  that  when  the 
best  orchestral  players  from  New  York  and  Philadel- 
phia came  to  supplement  them,  they  played  all  to- 
gether as  if  they  had  always  been  accustomed  to  it. 

Miss  Phillipps  sang  that  very  simple,  but  very 
noble  aud  pathetic  air  from  one  of  Handel's  operas, 
in  her  best  voice  and  manner.  She  is  evidently  par- 
tial to  the  song,  and  indeed  it  suits  her  well.  A 
repetition  was  inevitable. 

And  now  we  come  to  a  pleasant  topic,  the  Boston 
debut  of  the  young  German  pianist,  pupil  of  Liszt's 
son-in-law.  Von  Billow,  Miss  Alide  Topp.  The 
first  sight  of  her  was  the  signal  for  spontaneous  and 
lively  greeting ;  youth  and  grace  and  beauty,  the 
glow  of  artistic  enthusiasm  blended  with  the  blush  of 
modesty,  won  quick  sympathy.  Her  performance  of 
Schumann's  extremely  difl5cult,  as  well  as  finely  po- 
etic and  original  Concerto  was  truly  wonderful.  The 
touch  was  perfectly  crisp  and  clear,  the   full  chords 
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rang  out  instantaneous  in  all  their  breadth  and  full- 
ness ;  the  distribution  of  accent,  the  phrasing,  the 
light  and  shade,  were  all  that  could  be  desired ;  there 
was  delicacy  where  that  was  needed,  there  was  force 
to  a  wonderful  degree  for  those  slender  arms,  force 
which  the  strongest  passages  could  not  exhaust. 
There  was  the  charm  of  abandon,  too,  losing  herself 
completely  in  her  music.  The  way  in  which  she 
watched  the  conductor,  watched  the  orchestra,  feeling 
the  composition  as  a  whole,  then  throwing  her  head 
freely  back,  and  swaying  slightly  hack  and  forward, 
appeared  to  give  herself  to  the  full  stream  of  tone 
and  revel  in  it,  showed  how  her  heart  was  in  her 
work  ;  any  suspicion  of  affectation  was  disarmed  at 
the  outset.  All  the  best  qualities  of  the  modern  tech- 
nique were  there  in  a  degree  we  have  hardly  seen  sur- 
passed. The  interpretat  the  work,  too,  was 
intelligent  and  highly  satisfactory.  There  might 
perhaps  be  some  question  about  the  occasional  slower 
tempi,  whether  the  contrasts  were  not  somewhat  over- 
done ;  but  on  the  whole  the  characteristic  power  and 
beauty  of  the  Schumann  Concerto  was  brought  clear- 
ly home  to  every  listener.  The  last  movement,  es- 
pecially the  latter  half  of  it,  was  given  with  amazing 
power  and  brilliancy,  one  unflagging  gradual  cres- 
cendo to  the  end. 

We  have  heard  it  said  that  her  interpretation  lack- 
ed the  charm  of  sentiment  We  did  not  miss  that, 
and  it  is  commonly  essential  to  our  enjoyment  of 
any  music.  But  we  have  also  seen  the  objection 
coupled  with  a  comparison, — an  unfortunate  one  for 
its  purpose :  "Her  rendering  of  the  Schumann  Con- 
certo lacks  as  yet  the  sentiment  which  such  an  artist 
as  Mr.  Mills  breathes  into  it."  We  felt  the  sentiment 
in  Mr.  Mills,  as  little  as  we  missed  it  in  Miss 
Topp.  But  it  is  hardly  safe  to  undertake  to  guage 
the  poetry  and  feeling  of  a  player,  almost  perfect  in 
all  else,  until  you  have  heard  him  more  than  once 
and  know  him  in  more  ways  than  one.  Youth,  and 
influences  of  education  and  example,  too,  must  he 
considered.  One  thing  is  certain  :  Schumann's  Con" 
certo  (to  our  experience)  was  not  emptied  of  its  soul 
and  poetry  that  afternoon. 

The  audience  were  electrified.  After  no  end  of 
fine  piano  playing,  here  was  a  real  fresh  "sensation" 
still  reserved  for  them.  Such  enthusiastic  demon- 
strations we  have  not  witnessed  for  a  long  time  ;  per- 
sistently recalled,  the  young  artist  appeared  at  the 
side  door  repeatedly,  in  trembling  acknowledgment ; 
but  there  was  no  help  for  it,  play  again  she  must ; 
four  giants  were  already  covering  "the  Chickering" 
with  coarse  cerements,  to  huddle  it  away,  when  this 
bright  creature  stood  among  them,  and  it  had  to 
come  to  life  again  and  give  out  music.  She  played 
the  first  of  Liszt's  "Rhapsodies  Hongroises,"  a 
strangely  brilliant  and  fantastical  aflTair,  beginning 
much  like  Chopin  in  his  grander,  deeper  mood,  but 
shifting  through  all  sorts  of  moods  and  fancies,  and 
displaying  every  phase  of  Liszlian  virtuosity.  This, 
as  well  as  the  Concerto,  slie  played  entirely  from 
memory,  and  both  must  rank  among  the  most  per- 
fect instances  of  that  pianism  which  knows  no  diffi- 
culties, while  it  is  at  the  same  time  intelligent  and 
tasteful  and  glowing  with  enthusiasm,  that  have  yet 
been  witnessed  here.  We  have  no  disposition  to 
compare  her,  as  Von  Biilow  has  done,  with  Mme. 
Schumann,  Clauss,  and  others  of  like  standing  ;  the 
time  for  comparison  with  full-grown  artist  characters 
is  not  yet  come  for  one  so  young.  Her  young  imag- 
ination now  is  naturally  preoccupied  with  Liszt  and 
the  new  school  of  prophets  of  which  the  Abbate  is 
the  head ;  for  among  these  she  has  been  educated, 
and,  whatever  we  may  think  of  their  tendency,  must 
have  found  much  to  quicken  her  enthusiasm,  to  which 
the  sentiment  of  gratitude  has  also  lent  its  sanction. 
But  it  is  a  hopeful  sign  of  her  artistic  future,  that  she 
appreciates  and  makes  her  own  so  truly  classical  a 
work  as  Schumann's  Concerto,  while,  we  are  told, 
she  is  equally  ready  to  play   from    memory   all   the 


Beethoven  Concertos,  and  those  by  Mendelssohn  and 
others.  The  Liszt-Biilow  influence  can  do  no  harm, 
rather  much  good,  if  at  the  same  time  her  heart  con- 
tinue open  to  these  others. 

Thcrsdat. — Second  Afternoon  Concert. 

0  verturo  :  "Meerefifitille  und  Eliickliche  Fahrt,"  (Becalm- 
ed at  Sea  ;  a  breeze;  happy  voyage  ;  coming  into  port). 

Mendelpeolin, 

Song,  "Ah,  Perfido" Beethoven. 

Mme.  Parepa-Rosa. 

Concerto  for  the  Violin ,  G  major Spohr. 

.Cart  Rosa. 
Symphony,  C  major Schubert. 

Mendelssohn's  (graphic  Overture,  one  of  the  hap- 
piest of  "tone  paintings"  in  the  true  subjective  and 
suggestive  sense,  and  Schubert's  gloriously  great 
Symphony,  of  the  "heavenly  length," — his  ninth  and 
last,  which  he  never  himself  heard, — have  both  been 
performed  repeatedly,  and  well,  in  the  Harvard  con- 
certs. Of  course  to  hear  them  through  the  medium 
of  this  grander  orchestra  was  a  satisfaction  like  to 
that  of  making  out  a  face  too  far  off  (such  as  one 
loves  to  study)  through  a  mighty  lens.  The  Sym- 
phony was  magnificently  played  ;  how  warmly,  with 
sweet,  rich,  manly  heart  tones,  the  'cellos  pleaded 
in  the  Andante !  how  the  double-basses  thundered  in 
the  rush  and  whirl  of  the  Finale  ! 

Beethoven's  highly  dramatic  and,  for  him,  Italian 
Scena  was  a  good  selection  for  Mme.  BosA  ;  the  best 
resources  of  her  voice  and  art  were  brought  in  play 
to  advantage  and  made  a  great  impression.  Mr. 
Carl  Rosa's  violin  playing  was  of  the  best  we  ever 
heard  from  him.  The  tone,  if  not  so  large,  was  less 
forced,  the  style  more  smooth  and  even  and  subdued, 
than  that  into  which  too  much  miscellaneous  concert 
life  had  for  a  time  betrayed  him.  Indeed  the  tone 
and  sentiment  of  the  whole  performance  seemed  to 
us  more  artistic  and  serene,  more  from  within  and 
less  disturbed  by  outer  excitements,  than  before.  The 
beautiful  Adagio  was  played  with  a  fine  feeling,  and 
without  exaggeration.  He  held  his  audience  in  close 
attention  and  was  heartily  applauded . 

It  yet  remains  to  chronicle  a  grand  performance  of 
"St.  Paul  ;"  another  of  Beethoven's  "Choral  Sym- 
phony," about  which  our  conviction  heartily  con- 
firms the  general  report,  that  it  was  the  very  climax 
and  high  noon  of  the  Festival,  th«  first  completely 
successful  rendering  of  the  Ninth  Symphony  in  this 
country;  a  fourth  Orchestral  Concert,  including  the 
first  taste  of  Mendelssohn's  "Reformation  Sympho- 
ny ;"  and  finally,  the  ever  popular  old  Oratorios, 
from  which  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  derived 
its  name,  the  "Creation"  and  "Messiah."  Were  not 
East  Wind  onr  enemy,  me  might  have  come  more 
shortly  at  all  this  before. 


Mr.  Dresel's  Piano  Readings.  Thus  far  we 
have  found  no  room  to  conclude  our  record  of  those 
choice  hours  with  so  many  great  composers.  With 
such  an  interpreter,  they  talked  not  in  a  foreign,  yet 
in  an  unworldly,  tongue  to  us.  The  last  two  "Read- 
ings" (4th  and  5th)  occurred  on  the  last  Thursdays 
of  April.     Here  is  the  programme  of  April  23. 

Prelude  and  Fugue Bach. 

Sonata Beethoven. 

Notturno Chopin. 

Mazourkas " 

Polonaise " 

L'Indlers Schubert. 

Valse  Caprice  after  Valses  by  Schubert Liszt. 

Notturno Chopin. 

Scherzo '* 

The  Sonata  was  the  romantic  one  in  D  minor,  op. 
31,  which  a  remark  of  Beethoven's  has  associated  with 
Shakespeare's  "Tempest,"and  when  you  read  the  one 
or  hear  the  other  you  do  seem  breathing  the  same  at- 
mosphere, and  Prospero's  wand  is  over  you.  It  was 
exquisitely  rendered,  especially  the   airy   Allegretto, 

which  is  as  light  and  free  as  Ariel. For  his   last 

concert  Mr.  Dresel  had  for  the  first  time  a  day  not 
black  or  stormy,  and  the  hall  was  full : 

"PhantasiestUcke" Jul.  Schaeffer. 

Sonata,  A  flat,  op.  110. Beethoven. 

Andante Mozart. 

Impromptu Chopin. 

Scherzo  from  the  "Reformation  Symphony. "Mendelssohn. 


Etude Chopin. 

Valse " 

Berceuse " 

Scherzo " 

Those  little  fancy  pieces  by  Schiiffer  are  as  origi- 
nal, imaginative  and  charming  as  any  piano-forte 
things  produced  .since  Schumann,  and  it  was  a  real 
pleasure  to  hear  them  again.  TI.e  Beethoven  Sona- 
ta (of  the  last  period),  with  all  its  changeful  moods 
and  tempi,  its  chase  of  fleeting  heavenly  visions,  its 
fitful,  deep  Boliloquizings,  and  touching  passages  of 
sorrowful  cantubile,  and  finally  its  flying  fugue  (onca 
relapsing  into  the  sad  song),  was  indeed  a  revelation 
from  the  inner  life.  The  Mozart  Andante  was  ar- 
ranged,and  very  faithfully ,from  theG-minor  Sympho- 
ny. The  bright  Scherzo  from  the  Reformation  Sym- 
phony, the  happiest  thing  in  it,  it  was  a  happy 
thought  in  Mr.  Dresel  to  transcribe  and  give  us  for  a 
foretaste. — But  we  must  end,  sorry  to  have  to  deal  so 
briefly  with  a  series  of  the  choicest  musical  occasions 
of  the  past  season. 

During  the  present  week  there  have  occurred  two 
most  interesting  concerts  of  the  pupils  of  the  Perkins 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  and  the  annual  Musical 
Exhibition  of  the  Public  Schools,  close  upon  the  heels 
of  the  great  Festival,  and  taking  us  by  surprise.  Both 
topics  are  too  important  to  be  dispatched  in  a  few 
lines,  and  therefore  we  reserve  them. 

By  the  next  number,  too,  we  may  hope  to  have 
gathered  some  report  of  Mr.  Harrison's  Great  Musi- 
cal Festival,  now  in  progress  in  New  York,  for  which 
a  very  extensive  bill  of  fare  is  offered. 


Washington,  May  4. — In  the  old  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives are  now  on  exhibition  all  the  medals  and 
diplomas  awarded  to  American  Contributors  at  the 
Paris  Exposition  of  1867.  The  diplomas,  handsome- 
ly framed,  are  displayed  on  stands  that  more  than 
line  the  walls  of  that  noble  hall,  while  the  medals,  of 
gold,  silver  and  bronze,  are  arranged  in  show  cases 
in  the  centre.  Conspicuous  among  these  hundreds 
of  diplomas  and  medals  are  four  little  decorations,  of 
insignificant  value  in  themselves  considered,  looking 
much  like  the  army  corps  badges  worn  so  proudly 
by  the  heroes  of  our  war  ;  but  of  great  price  in  the 
eyes  of  a  Frenchman  from  the  inspiring  memories  of 
the  great  Napoleon,  the  founder  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor.  The  official  certificates  accompanying  these 
crosses  attest  that  they  are  awarded  by  the  decree  of 
the  Emperor  to  the  persons  named.  One  of  the  four 
bears  the  name  of  "C.  F.  Chickering,  of  Boston," 
and  this  would  seem  to  settle  the  vexed  question  of 
the  pianos.  The  gold  medals  are  alike  to  the  small- 
est detail,  save  the  name  of  the  recipient.  Mr.  Chick- 
ering, we  all  know,  is  a  gentleman  of  estimable  char- 
acter and  standing,  and  a  good  citizen,  but  it  was 
not  for  that  that  the  Emperor  decorated  him,  but  be- 
cause he  is  a  piano  maker  and  the  best  of  them  all, 
and  in  this  manner  he  thinks  best;  to  distinguish  him 
above  all  competitors.  The  greater  honor  conferred 
on  these  four  exhibitors  is  obvious  to  the  meanest 
capacity,  and  the  distinction  intended  cannot  be 
doubted  or  denied.  w. 

Washington,  May  11. — The  German  opera 
troupe  has  been  followed  here  'oy  Mr.  Bateman's 
French  company,  which  by  the  completeness  of  all 
its  appointments  and  perfection  of  all  its  performan- 
ces, gives  an  example  to  be  heeded  by  the  German 
and  Italian  companies  ;  for  no  opera  company  for 
many  vears  has  put  its  operas  on'  the  stage  so  care- 
fully and  completely  in  all  details  as  this  French 
troupe.  The  orchestra  is  excellent,  the  chorus  sing- 
ers of  fresh,  young  voices,  the  ladies  of  no  small  per- 
sona! attractions,  and  all  of  them  punctiliously  at- 
tentive to  everything  required  by  their  role.  The 
costumes  are  rich  and  picturesque,  the  scenery  ap- 
propriate, and  even  the  minor  details  of  stage  furni- 
ture carefully  attended  to,  as  we  have  not  seen  it 
done  since  the  memorable  days  of  the  old  Havana 
Company.  1  speak  now,  in  reference  to  the  perform- 
ance of  La  BeJle  Helene,  whii^h  followed  La  Grande 
Duchesse ;  this  latter  being  familiar  to  you  and  the 
former  not  yet  sung  in  Boston.  It  is  greatly  supe- 
rior to  the  Duchesse  as  a  musical  work.  Indeed  any- 
thing more  sparkling,  fresh,  and  thoroughly  enjoya- 
ble I  have  seldom  heard.  It  reminds  me  often  of  the 
joyous  works  of  Mozart,  and  the  ZauberflSte  was  con- 
stantly recalled  to  me  as  the  only  parallel  in  the  sev- 
eral occasions  tha^  I  heard  it.  1  confess  to  having 
been  not  a  little  prejudiced  against  the  Duchesse  by 
the  idiotic  advertisements  of  the  management,  which 
called  upon  the  world  to  admire   its   eighth   wonder. 
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while  I  went  to  hear  this  without  having  heard  or 
read  a  word  about  it.  The  story  is  a  most  felicitous 
burlesque  of  the  old  story  of  Helen  and  Paris. 
Agamemnon,  Orestes,  the  two  Ajaxes,  Achilles, 
Chalchas,  and  the  poor  king  Menelaug  figure  most 
amusingly  upon  the  scene.  The  anachronisms  are 
exceedingly  amusing  and  go  just  to  the  verge  of  ab- 
surdity without  going  too  far,  just  hinting  ata  thing, 
without  the  broad  coarseness  which  characterizes 
most  burlesques.  The  music  is  delightful  from  be- 
ginning to  end.  The  orchestration  is  rich  in 
harmony,  with  many  novel  and  charming  combina- 
tions of  instruments  in  some  of  the  accompaniments. 
The  melodies  are  very  striking  and  fascinating,  hav- 
ing less  of  the  dance  7nusic  character  than  those  of  the 
Duckesse,  and  one  or  two  of  the  more  serious  passa- 
ges were  beautiful.  Mile.  Tostee  seems  to  have  made 
the  part  of  La  Belle  Helene  her  own,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  imagine  a  fitter  representative  of  the  character. 
Setting  aside  one  or  two  defects,  she  is  in  person  sin- 
gularly adapted  to  represent  the  Greek  Queen.  Her 
remarkable  grace  and  abandon,  aided  by  the  most 
picturesque  and  beautiful  costume,  enabled  her  to 
give  a  most  charming  representation,  and  she  has 
been  overwhelmed  with  applause;  double  and  triple 
encores  nightly  rewarding  her  inimitable  singing  of 
the  song  "?7h  marl  sage,"  which  no  singer  that  I  re- 
member could  give  with  such  charming,  irresistible 
abandon  without  passing  the  line  of  good  taste  which 
she  never  transcends.  It  is  funny  beyond  descrip- 
tion, and  every  hand  joins  in  the  plaudits  that  this 
sparkling  little  song  always  elicits.  Fritz,  of  the 
Dtichesse,  becomes  the  Paris  of  this  play,  and  Prince 
Paul  becomes  the  unfortunate  Jfenelaus.  Every  part 
is  most  capitally  delineated,  and  it  is  hard  to  say 
which  of  them  all  is  the  best  rendered. 

In  this  respect  this  opera  is  more  completely  rep- 
resented than  any  that  I  have  ever  seen,  and  there  is 
none  ever  performed  in  this  country  of  late  years 
that  is  not  entirely  familiar  to  me,  so  that  I  say  this 
seriously  and  in  good  faith,  meaning  what  I  say.  I 
am  sure  that  this  conscientious  and  minute  fidelity  to 
the  smaller  details  of  the  performance  will  receive 
the  unqualified  approval  of  Boston  audiences,  which 
will  listen  with  delight  to  the  charming  music  of  this 
opera.  It  would  be  indeed  a  feast  to  hear  some  of  the 
really  t/reat  operas  so  given,  but  as  yet  the  perfection 
of  performance  of  this  company  has  not  been  ap- 
proached by  any  German  or  Italian  company  that 
ever  sang  in  this  country,  without  exception. 

From  here,  as  I  understand,  Mr.  Bateman's  Com- 
pany goes  to  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia,  and  thence 
to  Boston,  where  I  am  confident  that  this  new  opera 
will  draw  admiring  crowds  for  weeks.  w. 

[Note  by  the  Editok. — We  almost  suspect  our 
friend  of  quizzing  in  the  above.  Such  wholesale  ad- 
miration of  Offenb.ach's  most  empty,  commonplace 
and  heartless  music,  such  likening  of  his  systematic 
prostitution  of  Art  to  the  fine  frolic  inspirations  of 
Mozart  in  his  lighter  mood,  such  delight  in  an  ac- 
tress so  coarse  and  utterly  without  refinement  as 
Mme.  Toste'e,  and  such  praise  of  singing  no  better 
than  one  may  hear  any  night  in  the  open  air  Cafe's 
Chantans  of  the  Champs  Elysees, — on  the  part  of  one 
with  whom  we  for  the  most  part  musically  sympa- 
thize— must  be  ironical,  or  else  our  friend's  lot,  mu- 
sically, has  indeed  fallen  in  most  baiTen  places,  that 
even  Offenbach  can  comfort  him.  Of  course  we  can 
give  the  Bateman  troupe  credit  for  good  acting,  wise 
en  seine,  &c.,  worthy  of  a  better  cause ;  but  that  Bos- 
ton is  to  be  congratulated,  musically  or  morally,  on 
this  importation  from  the  lowest  theatres  of  Paris 
(and  it  now  threatens  us  through  two  channels,  the 
French  troupe  from  New  Orleans,  as  well  as  Bate- 
man's) is  something  which  we  cannot  be  expected  to 
admit  after  our  frank  statement  of  impressions  from 
the  Duchesse  several  months  ago.  So,  to  show  at 
least  that  there  are  two  sides  to  the  question,  after 
printing  the  letter  from  Washington,  we  will  oflTset  it 
with  an  article  on  the  same  subject  from  the  Phila- 
delphia Bulletin.] 


Philadelphia,  Mat  15. — Offenbach's  comic 
opera  La  Belle  Helene,  after  much  preliminary  puffing, 
was  produced  last  night  at  the  Academy  of  Music  by 
Bateman's  French  Opera  Company.  •  So  far  as  a 
brilliant  audience,  elegant  stage  effects,  fair  acting 
and  a  moderate  display  of  enthusiasm  contribute  to 
success,  the  performance  was  successful.  So  far  as 
good  music,  artistic  singing,  genuine  humor  and  a 
proper  regard  for  decency  constitute  success,  it  was 
a  wretched  failure. 

The  text  of  the  Grand  Duchess  is  fresh,  original, 
witty  and  amusing  ;  Tm  Belle  Helene  does  not  con- 
tain a  witty  passage,  and  has  neither  originality  nor 
an  excellent  use  of  ancient  material.  Travesties  of 
Grecian  mythology  are  as  old  as  the  belief  in  Saturn, 
and  not  an  age  has  passed  since  the  ruin  of  that  an- 
cient faith,  in  which  some  humorist  has  not  made  the 
jolly  old  gods  and  goddesses  of  Greece  and  Rome 
the  subject  of  banter  and  parody.  Messrs.  Meilhac 
and  Halevy  desired  to  write  something  funny  upon 
which  Offenbach  could  exercise  his  talent.  Their  se- 
lection of  a  purely  classical  subject  does  not  argue 
anything  for  their  inventive  talent.  It  simply  proves 
that  they  were  stranded  upon  the  shoal  which  catches 
all  wits  who  float  in  shallow  waters  ;  and  they  only 
sang  through  a  shell  that  has  for  ages  been  set  for 
the  same  tune. 

There  is  something  intrinsically  absurd  in  a  con- 
ception of  the  mighty  Agamemnon  with  a  cigar  in 
his  mouth  ;  of  King  Menelaus  coming  in  upon  the 
accommodation  train  with  his  hat-box  and  umbrella ; 
of  Ajax  guessing  a  conundrum  :  of  Orestes  securing 
reserved  seats  for  the  sacrifice  ;  of  Achilles  bathing 
in  modern  costume  in  the  surf;  of  a  soothsayer  mak- 
ing a  collection  of  stamps  for  his  album.  This  is 
funny,  because  it  contains  that  essential  element  of 
all  humor,  utter  incongruity.  But  what  if  we  be- 
come so  familiar  with  utterly  incongruous  things 
that  they  lose  their  peculiar  distinction  and  conse- 
quently their  humor  ?  All  this  has  been  done  before; 
the  association  of  very  ancient  men  and  women  with 
modern  ideas,  customs  and  things,  is  robbed  of  near- 
ly all  its  amazing  and  startling  characteristics  by  the 
frequency  with  which  it  is  attempted.  The  incon- 
gruity has  lost  its  savor.  We  could  not  be  induced 
to  laugh  now  at  the  spectacle  of  Julius  Cfesar  in  a 
high  hat ;  or  of  Hercules  enaaging  in  a  prize-fight 
with  bottle  and  sponge.  And  this  second-hand  humor 
is  the  only  kind  that  is  contained  in  the  libretto  of  Xa 
Belle  Helene.  The  text  is  a  burlesque  upon  the  story 
of  the  flight  of  Helen  with  Paris  in  consequence  of 
the  award  of  Venus,  giving  him  the  most  beautiful 
woman  in  the  world.  Mile.  Tostee  in  this  latter 
character  constituted  the  most  consummate  parody 
in  the  whole  entertainment. 

The  acting  was  very  good,  but  it  was  not  in  any 
degree  better  than  that  which  can  be  seen  at  any  first 
rate  minstrel  entertainment :  and  it  was  precisely  the 
same  in  kind.  The  Ajax  First  of  last  night  would 
make  a  successful  "end  man,"  and  Agamemnon 
would  rise  to  eminence  as  a  "conversationalist."  The 
minstrel  companies  produce  scores  of  burlesques 
yearly  that  are  more  original,  and  infinitely  more 
amusing  than  this  one  is ;  and  their  music  is  better. 
La  Belle  Helene  does  not  contain  an  air,  or  a  chorus, 
or  a  concerted  piece  of  any  kind,  that  is  as  sweet,  or 
as  beautiful  as  the  vast  multitude  of  songs  that  negro 
minstrelsy  has  given  to  the  world.  Not  one  of  the 
melodies  sung  last  night  was  worthy  of  an  encore. 
Indeed,  but  one  hearty  encore  was  given,  and  that 
was  awarded  to  Mile.  Toste'e,  who  was  compelled  to 
sing  a  little  aria  in  the  second  act  three  times  over. 
And  what  was  it  that  excited  the  enthusiasm  of  a 
Philadelphia  audience  to  such  a  degree  that  the  ac- 
tress was  vehemently  applauded ;  that  masses  of 
flowers  were  showered  upon  her,  and  that  she  was 
required  to  repeat  %  It  was  not  the  music,  for  that  is 
beneath  contempt.  It  was  that  Mile.  Tostee,  dress- 
ed as  La  Belle  Helene  would  have  blushed  to  have 
been  attired,  indulged  in  a  queer  trick  of  lifting  her 
gaiter  from  the  stage  and  twisting  it  oddly  over  her 
left  leg.  It  was  not  funny,  it  was  vulgar  and  coarse. 
It  had  a  slangy,  Jakey  air  about  it,  which,  with  a  pe- 
culiar movement  of  her  body — something  between  a 
shake  and  a  shrug — seemed  to  afford  intense  amuse- 
ment to  the  male  portion  of  the  audience.  The  fact 
is  discreditable  alike  to  the  person  who  executed  the 
movement  and  to  those  who  applauded  it. 

Mile.  Tostee  succeeds  in  this  country  simply  be- 
cause she  does  coarse  things  in  a  rakish  way,  to 
which,  happily,  we  are  not  accustomed.  It  is  not 
her  talent  that  wins  popularity  for  her  ;  it  is  the  bold- 
ness with  which  she  transplants  the  tricks  of  the  Con- 
cert Saloon  to  the  stage  of  the  Academies.  This 
was  the  only  really  objectionable  thing  in  the 
whole  performance,  if  we  except  the  occasional  double 
entendres  in  the  text  of  the  opera.  But  the  translator 
is  a  careful  man,  and  he  has  purified  the  English 
version  so  that  it  does  not  in  any  great  measure  of- 
fend Anglo  Saxon  taste. 
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Vocal,  with  Piano  Accompaniment. 

Earewell,  Aristeus.     2.  G  to  (7.  ^'Orpheus.^*  30 

Neath  the  broad  shade.  2.  G  major  and  minor  to 

(7.  *'Orp/ieits."  35 

O,  nothing  can  exceed  my  woe.  2.  G  to  e.        "    30 
To  captivate  the  prond  Alemena.  3,  G  to  f  sharp. 

*' Orpheus."  30 
Come,  it  is  honor.  3.  E  flat  to  F.  Duet.  "  60 
Since  love  has  pet  my  heart.    3.  F  to  a.  "       30 

Six  pretty  airs  from  "Orpheus,"  which  is  a  clerer- 
mythological  burlesqae.  The  second  is  a  charming 
pastoral,  and  the  third  one  of  Diana's  spirited  hunt- 
ing songs.  The  petty  Rpite  of  the  lesser  gods  and 
goddesses  is  well  tiken  off  in  the  fourth,  and  the  fitth. 
is  a  comical  duet  between  the  personification  of  Pub- 
lic Opinion  and  Orpheus,  whe  unwillingly  descends 
to  the  Shades  for  his  wife,  l"Since  love"  and  "Aria- 
teua,"  are  also  pretty  airs. 
Awake,  love,  awake.    Serenade  for  1  or  4  voices. 

While.  80 
It  is  a  point  of  the  first  importance,  in   a  serenade 
for  the  serenadee  to  be  awake,  and  especially  desirable 
when  puch  fine  music  is  to  succeed  the  arousing. 
King  Cash.    Comic.     2.     F  to  f.     Howard  Paul.  30 
I've  got  a  new  beau.     2.     A  to  e.  30 

Charming  gay  Quadroon.     2.  C  to  ^.   Newcomh.  30 
On  the  beach  at  Newport.  3.  A  to  f  sharp. ^/an/ip/c?  30 
Four  pleasing  comic  songs,  of  which   the  first  has 
most  substance,  and  the  others  are  very  pretty  trifles 
to  sing. 

Instrumental. 

Sabre  Song.     Transcription.  4.  D.  B.  Richards.  40 
Dites  Lui.  "  3.  E.  "  40 

Nymphs  of  the  Fountain.     Caprice,  F  sharp  and 

G  flat,      4.  B.  Richards.  30 

Three  beauties  by  Richards,   who  wears  well  as  a 
composer.    Do  not  be  frightened  at  the  key  of  the 
last,  as  the  music  fits  very  easily  to  the  fingers. 
Feu-foUet.     (Fire-fly).     5.  G  flat.  Prudent.  70 

Quite  beautiful,   in   a  rich,    warbling,    melodious 
style,  and  quite  original.    Good  exhibition  piece. 
Golden  Wedding  Waltz.     2.  C  and  G.      Turner.  30 

SomethiEg  in  the  style  of  the"Tairy  Wedding  Waltz." 
Corn-flower  Waltz.     4  hands.  3.  G.  Russell.  30 

Well-known  and  a  great  favorite. 
Postillion.     Variations.     4  hands.     3.     D. 

Brilliant,  and  good  practice. 
Forget-me-not  Waltzes.     3.     F.  Standhajt.  75 

Very  mellow  and  sweet  music. 
Deuxieme  Nocturne.     4.     J)  flat.  Leyhach. 

A  fine  melody,  skilfully   interspersed  with  runs, 
trills,  and  arpeggios. 
Rose-bud  Nocturne.     3.     E  fiat.  Tnrnei:  30 

Pond  Lilies.     Schottische.     2.     B  flat.   Fernald.  30 
Brilliant. 

Books, 

Caemina  Collegensia.    a  complete  collec- 
tion of  the  Songs  of  American  Colleges.  CI.  $2.25 
By  H.  K.  Waite  Full  gilt,     3.00 

Contains  about  350  wide  awake  College  Songs,  near- 
ly all  accompanied  with  music,  and  is  the  most  com- 
plete collection  extant.  A  splendid  book,  and  will 
circulate  far  outside  the  walls  of  Universities .  Twen- 
ty-one colleges  contribute  to  its  contents. 

Abbreviations.  Degrees  of  difficulty  are  marked  from  1  to 
7.  The  kty  is  marked  with  a  capital  letter,  as  C.  B  flat,  &c. 
A  small  Roman  letter  marks  the  highest  note,  if  on  the  staff, 
an  italic  letter  the  highe:it  note,  if  above  the  staff. 


Music  BY  Mail. — Music  is  sent  by  mail,  the  expanse  being 
two  cents  for  eveiy  four  ounces,  or  fraction  thereof,  (about 
one  cent  for  an  ordinary  piece  of  music).  Persona  at  a 
distance  will  find  the  conveyance  a  saving  of  time  and 
expense  in  obtaining  supplies  Books  can  also  be  sent  at 
double  these  rates. 
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Longfellow. 

[Longfellow  sails  to-morrow  from  Now  York  in  the 
steamer  "Russia"  for  Europe.  The  following  trib- 
ute was  read  a  few  evenings  ago  at  a  private  farewell 
dinner  to  the  Poet,  and  we  have  obtained  from  its 
author  permission  to  give  it  publicity,  feeling  that 
the  sentiment  it  embodies  is  that  of  our  whole  coun- 
try.— Daily  Advertiser,  Muj/  26]. 

Our  Poet,  who  has  taught  the  Western  breeze 
To  waft  his  songs  before  him  o'er  the  seas, 
Will  find  them  wheresoe'er  his  wanderings  reach, 
Borne  on  the  spreading  tide  of  English  speech. 
Twin  with  the  rhythmic  waves  that  kiss    the  farthest 
beach. 

Where  shall  the  singing  bird  a  stranger  bo 
That  finds  a  nest  for  him  in  every  tree  ? 
How  shall  he  travel  who  can  never  go 
Where  his  own  voice  the  echoes  do  not  know, 
Where  his  own  garden-flowers   no   longer   learn   to 
grow  ? 

Ah  gentlest  soul !  how  gracious,  how  benign 
Breathest  hrough  our  troubled  life  that  voice  of  thine. 
Filled  with  a  sweetness  born  of  happier  spheres, 
That  wins  and  warms,  that  kindles,  softens,  cheers. 
That  calms  the  wildest  woe  and   stays    the   bitterest 
tears ! 

Forgive  the  simple  words  that  sound  like  praise  ; 
The  mist  before  me  dims  my  gilded  phrase ; 
Our  speech  at  best  is  half  alive  and  cold, 
And  save  that  tenderer  moments  make  us  bold 
Our  whitening  lips   would   close,   their  truest   truth 
untold. 

We  who  behold  our  autumn  sun  below 
The  Scorpion's  sign,  against  the  Archer's  bow. 
Enow  well  what  parting  means  of  friend  from  friend; 
After  the  snows  no  freshening  dews  descend 
And  what  the  frost  has  marred,  the  sunshine  will  not 
mend. 

So  we  all  count  the  months,  the  weeks,  the  days 
That  keep  thee  from  us  in  unwonted  waj'S, 
Grudging  to  alien  hearths  our  widowed  time; 
And  one  unwinds  a  clew  of  artless  rhyme 
To  track  thee,  following  still  through  each  remotest 
clime. 

What  wishes,  longings,  blessings,  prayers  shall  be 
The  more  than  golden  freight  that  floats  with  thee  ! 
And  know,  whatever  welcome  thou  shalt  find, — 
Thou  who  hast  won  the  hearts  of  half  mankind, — 
The  proudest,  fondest  love  thou  leavest  still  behind  ! 


Bach's  Passion  Music  at  the  Pantheon  in 
Paris. 

[At  last,  for  the  first  time,  Bach's  "Passions-mu- 
silc"  ("i.e.  the  first  part  of  it)  has  found  a  heating  and 
has  actually  awakened  enthusiasm  in  Paris.  We 
translate  from  Le  Menestrel  o{  May  10]. 

Here  surely  is  a  courageous  and  noble  enter- 
prise, which  does  honor  to  all  who  have  borne 
part  either  in  the  project,  or  the  permission  or 
the  execution. 

The  Clergy  of  Sainte  Genevieve  (the  Panthe- 
on), in  allowing  the  monument  reared  by  Souf- 
flot  to  be  used  for  the  performance  of  master- 


works  of  religious  art,  add  to  its  primitive  desti- 
nation another  more  beautiful  than  that  which 
was  given  to  it  by  the  Constituant  Assembly  in 
1791  and  by  the  government  of  July,  when  they 
decided  that  this  Christian  temple  should  be 
closed,  to  become  a  burial  place  for  great  men. 

The  Pantheon  is  re-opened,  but  no  longer  as  a 
cold  sepulchre,  pompously  certifying  to  the  empti- 
ness of  human  grandeurs;  it  becomes  anew  sanc- 
tuary, where  the  great  men,  who  have  deposited 
their  genius  in  their  works,  shall  continue  to  live 
and  commune  with  their  fellow  beings  by  the 
power  of  Art,  that  divine  fire  which  they  have 
not  snatched  from  heaven,  like  the  Titan  of  the 
fable,  but  which  they  have  received  at  birth  from 
the  munificence  of  the  Creator. 

AVe  are  not  of  those  who  will  condemn  this 
hospitality  accorded  by  Religion  to  Art. 

What  more  natural  than  to  sing  .the  divine 
mysteries  in  the  very  place  where  they  are  cele- 
brated ?  Why  should  not  the  house  of  God 
serve  for  the  works  of  artists  who  have  placed 
their  genius  at  the  service  of  the  faith,  and  for 
the  executants  who  consecrate  their  talent  to 
the  interpretation  of  those  works  ? 

This  good  will  of  the  clergy  has  rendered  pos- 
sible the  foundation  of  the  Societe  des  Oratorios, 
by  placing  at  its  disposal  a  vast  locale,  which,  if 
it  does  not  possess  ideal  acoustic  qualities,  has  at 
least  the  merit  of  lending  itself  by  its  form  to  the 
requirements  of  great  choral  performances.  We 
welcome  it  the  more,  because  this  new  institu- 
tion, as  we  hope,  will  fill  a  most  strange  void 
in  so  eclectic  a  country  as  France.  What !  we 
profess  admiration  for  the  musicians  of  genius, 
and  we  have  been  living  in  complete  ignorance 
of  the  works  of  Bach  and  Handel !  In  England, 
in  Germany,  in  America,  they  perform  their  Or- 
atorios every  day,  while  in  France,  the  most  civ- 
ilized nation  of  Europe,  at  Paris,  the  metropolis 
where  all  the  glories  of  all  countries  come  to  get 
their  sanction,  we  have  had  to  admire  the  great 
choral  works  on  trust  and  take  the  word  of  others 
as  to  their  immortal  worth  ! 

Thanks  to  the  new  Oratorio  Society,  the  im- 
portant work  of  popularizing  Art,  begun  by  M. 
Pasdeloup  (in  his  classical  Orchestral  Concerts^ 
at  the  Cirque-Napoleon,  is  about  to  receive  an 
indispensable  complement.  And  here  we  ren- 
der justice  to  M.  Pasdeloup.  One  is  sure  of 
meeting  him  wherever  there  is  a  work  of  musi- 
cal initiation  to  be  accomplished  ;  never  does  his 
courage  recoil  before  the  difficulties  of  an  enter- 
prise ;  his  zeal  is  always  ready  to  wave  the  torch 
of  progress  in  the  midst  of  the  darkness  spread 
around  by  routine  and  by  apathy.  This  time 
again,  in  attacking  at  the  outset  the  Passion  of 
Bach,  he  has  taken  the  bull  resolutely  by  the 
horns.  In  placing  on  his  first  programme  Han- 
del by  the  side  of  the  immortal  John  Sebastian, 
he  at  once  brought  the  public  in  contact  with 
the  two  giants  of  Oratorio. 

It  was  not  without  a  lively  emotion  that, 
on  penetrating  into  the  Pantheon  on  Thursday 
evening,  we  saw  (imposing  spectacle !)  a  gigan- 


tic platform  built  up  at  the  further  end  of  the 
church,  adorned  with  400  performers  who  were 
about  to  interpret  the  first  part  of  the  Passion 
according  to  St.  Matthew,  of  Sebastian  Bach, 
and  Handel's  Ode  to  St.  Cecilia. 

Never  had  such  a  sight  struck  our  eyes  before, 
and  we  could  have  believed  we  were  assisting  at 
one  of  those  performances  across  the  Channel  or 
the  Rhine,  of  which  French  musicians  cannot 
hear  without  blushing  for  our  relative  inferiority. 
The  middle  of  the  platform  was  occupied  by  a 
numerous  orchestra,  placed  between  the  two 
choirs  which,  in  the  work  of  Bach,  held  continual 
dialogue  with  one  another.  At  the  top  of  the 
platform,  opposite  the  door  of  entrance,  a  great 
organ  had  been  set  up  for  the  occasion.  Below, 
on  the  right  and  on  the  left,  two  choirs  of  chil- 
dren, unfortunately  too  few  in  number,  had  been 
placed,  partly  to  reinforce  the  sopranos  and  con- 
traltos, partly  to  play  a  part  independent  of  the 
two  choral  masses,  as  they  did  in  the  grand  in- 
troductory chorus. 

What  can  we  say,  after  a  single  hearing,  of 
Bach's  Passion  music,  the  work  of  a  giant,  which 
by  a  language  that  is  austere  and  even  rude,  by 
its  herculean  structure,  by  its  gigantic  propor- 
tions, quite  confounds  our  musical  taste  so  flat- 
tered by  the  infinite  subtleties,  the  caressing 
cajoleries,  and  the  voluptuous  refinements  of 
modern  art ! 

Here  are  no  petty  means,  none  of  those  far- 
fetched effects  of  sonority,  those  contrasts  of 
shade  and  color,  destined  to  keep  awake  the  at- 
tention of  the  hearer  by  flattering  his  nerves  of 
sensation.  The  whole  efTect  consists  in  the  force 
musical  invention  properly  speaking,  in  the  cor- 
rectness of  expression,  and  in  that  power  of  con- 
ception wherewith  the  all-powerful  musician  man- 
ages, as  if  it  were  mere  play,  the  complicated  in- 
terlocking of  several  choral  masses,  often  inde- 
pendent of  each  other,  and  of  gn  orchestra  which 
accompanies  them,  but  without  saying  the  same 
thing  that  they  do. 

The  first  chorus,  in  E  minor,  colossal  portico 
of  a  colossal  work,  confounds  one  by  the  unpar- 
alleled grandeur  and  the  masculine  simplicity  of 
style,  at  the  same  time  that  it  startles  by  the  pow- 
er of  combination  which  Bach  there  displays.  In 
fact,  while  the  second  chorus  mingle  their  voices 
with  those  of  the  first,  uttering  mournful  excla- 
mations, a  third  choir,  of  children,  intone  in  uni- 
son a  Choral,  which  stands  out  in  relief  against 
the  different  designs'  made  by  the  orchestra  and 
voices.  » 

Unfortunately  the  weakness  of  the  choir  of 
children,  and  a  certain  confusion  in  the  sonorous 
waves,  injured  the  effect  of  this  piece,  to  which 
no  pendant  could  be  found  in  the  work  of  any 
musician. 

This  immense  page,of  an  intensity  of  expression 
never  surpassed,  unrolls  majestical  and  calm,  like 
a  mighty  river  flowing  in  a  deep  bed,  without 
the  noise  of  dashing  waves,  without  tumultuous 
ebulition. 

This  grandeur,  calm  because  it  feels  its  force, 
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these  simple  processes  of  instrumentation,  con- 
fonnd  our  ear  habituated  to  the  daintinesses  of 
modern  instrumentation  and  perverted  by  the 
abuses  of  the  picturesque  style.  But  is  there 
nothinn;  beautiful  in  nature  but  its  crises,  its 
freaks  and  violent  convulsions  V  The  livid  tint 
of  tlie  walls  of  a  crater,  the  sombre  physiofinomy 
of  a  stormy  sky,  the  aspect  of  threatening  clouds 
fringed  by  the  rays  of  the  moon,  are  poetic 
things  no  doubt ;  but  the  full  light,  the  open 
country,  the  full  life,  in  their  harmony,  their 
power,  their  every-day  normal  aspect,  have  not 
these  their  beauty  likewise  ? 

It  is  well  krown  how  Bach's  Passion  is  con- 
ceived. The  musician  has  followed  step  by  step 
the  text  of  the  evangelist.  The  role  of  the  nar- 
rator is  taken  by  a  tenor,  that  of  Jesus  by  a  bary- 
tone, that  of  Judas  by  a  bass.  Whenever,  in  the 
recital,  the  people  or  a  collection  of  individuals 
take  up  the  word,  the  simple  or  the  double  cho- 
rus intervenes.  The  text  is  frequently  interrupt- 
ed by  pieces  (choruses  or  airs)  intended  to  ex- 
press the  sentiments  which  the  recital  of  the  Pas- 
sion inspires  in  the  Christian  heart ;  outbursts  of 
love  and  faith,  sad  reflections  on  ourselves  in 
presence  of  the  supreme  sacrifice  consummated 
by  the  infinite  mercy  : — such  is  the  ordinary  sub- 
ject of  these  pieces,  in  which  the  musician  re- 
serves to  himself  the  greatest  liberty.  Another 
musical  element  which  traverses  the  recital  and 
which,  while  lending  variety  to  the  work,  causes 
the  religious  impression  to  predominate,  is  the 
Choral, — severe  form,  which  consists  of  a  vocal 
harmony  in  four  parts,  accompanied  by  the  or- 
gan. 

We  remarked  on  Thursday  that  the  organ  was 
too  prominent  in  the  attack  of  thes!  choi\'!s  and 
had  at  first  to  rally  the  somewhat  hesitating 
voices.  But  when  these  had  recovered  their 
aplomb,  and  the  organ,  fading  into  the  back- 
ground, no  longer  attenuated  their  magic,  there- 
suit  was  an  incomparably  grand  effept. 

In  the  m'dst  of  so  great  a  number  of  pieces,  all 
marked  by  the  lion's  grasp,  it  would  be  difficult 
on  a  first  hearing,  especially  in  the  case  of  a  work 
which  snatches  you  away  from  all  your  habits 
and  for  which  your  temperamtnt  has  to  be  made 
over  as  it  were,  not  to  let  many  beauties  pass  by 
unperceived.  Among  the  passages  which  struck 
us  most,  we  will  cite  the  introductory  chorus; 
most  of  the  recitatives  of  Jesus,  stamped  with  a 
force  of  expression  and  a  nobility  quite  admira- 
ble; the  recitative  of  the  Alto  with  the  accompa- 
niment of  two  flutes,  of  which  the  final  cadence  is 
one  of  those  godsends  only  possible  with  Bach  ; 
the  Choral  :  C'est  la  Brehis  JidUe,  of  which  the 
melody,  so  touching  and  so  natural,  easily  im- 
presses itself  upon  the  memory  ;  and  finally  the 
explosion  of  indignation  expressed  by  the  author 
in  the  vivace:  And  will  not  heaven's  lightning 
smite  them  ! 

The  principal  solos  were  well  filled  by  Mme. 
Vandenheuven-Duprez,  and  Messrs.  Faure  and 
Bollaert.  Mme.  Duprez  executed  this  so  dan- 
gerous music  of  Bach  with  that  profound  knowl- 
edge of  the  art  of  singing  and  that  consummate 
style  which  allows  her  to  essay  all  kinds  of  music 
with  security.  On  his  part,  M.  Faure  sang  the 
recitatives  of  Jesus  with  all  his  peculiar  unction 
^nd  with  the  exquisite  art  which  he  is  known  to 
possess.  M.  Bollaert  acquitted  himself  most  hon- 
org,bly  in  the  offen  ungrateful  part  of  the  narra. 
tor.     This  part,    written   \r\    tones   which  some- 


times overstep  the  ordinary  range  of  the  tenor 
voice,  was  rendered  by  M.  Bollaijrt  with  the  skill 
of  a  consummate  musician.  We  may  add  that 
the  very  characteristic  timbre  of  his  voice  has  a 
remarkable  reach  ;  throughout  the  vast  length  of 
the  nave  the  sound  reaches  the  hearer  clear  and 
pure,  the  faithful  messenger  of  the  word,  which, 
with  him,  is  never  lost. 

As  to  the  other  soloists,  we  praise  the  good 
will  with  which  they  associated  themselves  with 
an  enterprise  so  worthy  of  an  artist's  sympathy. 
.  .  .  M.  Pasdeloup  has  shown  a  great  authority 
in  conducting  this  army  of  executants  manoeuvre- 
ing  for  the  first  time  on  a  field  so  difficult.  If 
the  choruses  had  not  that  perfect  unity  of  attack, 
that  precision  of  ensemble  boasted  by  our  Ger- 
man neighbors,  need  we  wonder  ?  In  truth  the 
German  mothers  transmit  to  their  children  the 
knowledge  of  the  works  of  Bach,  at  the  age  when 
French  mothers  teach  their  sons  to  recite  the  Pa- 
ter Noster. 

(Correspondence of  London  Musical  World.) 

You  are  aware  that  M.  Pasdeloup,  conductor 
of  the  "Popular  Concerts"  here,  has  founded  a 
society  called  La  Societe  des  Oratorios.  That  he 
is  determined  to  use  his  new  institution  to  good 
purpose  was  proved  on  the  7th  inst.,  when  Bach's 
Passion  (according  to  St.  Matthew)  was  given 
in  the  Pantheon.  The  band  and  chorus  number- 
ed 400,  and  among  the  principals  was  M.  Faure, 
who  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  the  suc- 
cess of  a  performance,  which  must  be  looked  up- 
on as  quite  experimental  in  its  character.  The 
effect  of  the  music  was  all  that  could  have  been 
wished  by  those  who  are  most  anxious  for  the  ad- 
vance of  true  art.  Some  of  the  critics,  but  more 
especially  he  of  L'Art  Miisicale,  have  written 
quite  excitedly  about  it.  Here  are  one  or  two 
of  Lacome's  ejaculations  :  "What  genius  breathes 
in  all  this  colossal  conception  !  What  astonish- 
ing development  in  the  final  chorus  ;  not  to  speak 
of  the  magnificent  introduction!  What  vigor! 
What  clearness !  And,  in  the  simple  melodies, 
what  charmins  use  of  the  orchestra!"  Finally, 
Bach  is  pronounced  "the  great  musician,  the  in- 
itiator, the  man  of  all  time."  Clearly  the  world 
is  moving  on  when  John  Sebastian,  *  after  being 
tried  by  his  most  elaborate  work,  is  so  spoken  of 
in  a  French  journal.  That  it  moves  towards 
this  special  development  is  one  result  of  M.  Pas- 
deloup's  earnest  labors.  Baron  Hausseman  need 
be  at  no  loss  for  the  name  of  his  next  new  street. 


Mendelssohn's  Letters  to  Baermann.' 


Eetlin,  Sept.  5,  1832. 

Good  evening,  old  Barmann  ! 

Now  you  ought  to  ask  me  where  I  have  been 
for  so  long,  and  I  ought  to  tell  you  that  I  have 
been  so  long  away  from  you  because  I  was  oblig- 
ed to  go  to  London,  and  then  to  come  on  here, 
"and  so  we  live  merrily  on."  But  properly  I 
should  first  have  thanked  you  for  your  pleasant, 
kind,  circumstantial  letter ;  it  contained  some 
rare  nonsensical  stuff,  and  had  quite  the  flavor 
of  some  of  our  former  expeditions.  Pray  don't 
take  amiss  my  subsequent  silence.  I  really  had 
no  time  whatever  for  writing,  and  indeed  T  have 
none  at  this  moment,  but  being  this  evening  in 
my  old  Berlin  room,  where  I  have  been  pacing 
up  and  down  feeling  rather  unwell,  our  jolly 
South  German  days  suddenly  recurred "  to  my 
mind  :  so  I  must  write  to  you,  and  ask  how  you 
are  getting  on,  and  beg  y-ou  to  send  me  a  few 
lines.  If  you  knew  the  pleasure  it  would  give 
me,  you  would  do  so  at  once.  Now  pray,  old 
fellow,  let  me  hear  from  you,  fiir  I  do  long  to 
know  what  you  are  about,  and  the  whole  of  pret- 
ty Munich  likewise.  Would  I  were  only  there 
once  more  !  then  our  happy  days  should   be   re- 

*  From  NoHL's  collection  of  •Letter.''  of  Distinguished  Musi- 
cians: Gluck,  Haydn,  P.  E.  Bach,  Weber,  Mendelssohn." 
Translated  by  LiDr  Wallace. 


newed.  At  present  things  look  somewhat 
gloomy  around  me,  and  I  have  had  rather  a  dis- 
mal, disagreeable  time  of  it!  You  already  know 
that  I  had  an  attack  of  cholera  in  Paris  that  very 
much  weakened  me.  Since  then  I  continue  to 
suffer  from  my  stomach  and  nerves,  and  no  day 
do  I  feel  quite  well  or  cheerful;  moreover,  I 
have  lost  a  great  many  of  my  nearest  relations 
and  friends  ;  I  heard  of  the  last  death  only  a  fort- 
night ago,  and  all  this  has  made  me  feel  mu,:h 
depressed  :  a  few  gay  and  cheering  words  from 
you,  therefore,  would  be  doubly  welcome,  so  you 
will  write,  I  feel  sure,  knowing  how  I  long  to 
hear  from  you.  No  doubt  you  continue  to  live 
as  tranquilly  and  comfortably  as  when  I  was  with 
you.  You  write  that  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
music  at  the  Kerstorfs,  but  this  is,  of  course,  all 
at  an  end  now  :  I  little  thought,  when  I  saw  the 
old  gentleman  in  Paris,  that  he  would  so  soon  be 
taken  from  us.  It  is  a  terrible  loss  to  his  family  ; 
I  really  believe  he  had  the  best  disposition  of 
them  all ;  but  I  trust,  with  this  exception,  there 
is  no  other  void  in  the  circle  of  my  acquaintances. 
Is  your  wife's  indisposition  quite  gone  ?  You  do 
not  say  what  her  ailment  was.  I  rejoice  much 
to  hear  that  your  son  Carl  is  now  an  actual 
though  not  a  titular  Chamber  Musician  ;  no  doubt 
he  will  get  on  well  in  the  world — "like  father, 
like  son?"  The  father,  however,  plays  on  the 
clarionet  in  a  ...  .  Here  I  omit  a  great  many 
Encomiums  that  might  have  made  you,  as  well  as 
your  son,  very  conceited  and  inflated,  whereas  in 
your  case  nothing  ought  to  be  inflated  but  your 
cheeks  in  a  forle. 

I  could  not  get  your  article  into  the  French 
papers,  not  being  acquainted  with  any  of  the  ed- 
itors, and  I  am  at  daggers  drawn  with  their  ehief 
authority,  Fetis ;  we  do  indeed  hate  each  other 
heartily.  Now,  as  he  edits  the  only  musical  pa- 
per in  Paris,  and  the  others  do  not  accept  arti- 
cles of  the  kind,  I  have  translated  it  into  Eng- 
lish, and  sent  it  to  an  editor  in  London,  whom  I 
know  pretty  well  (Mr.  Ayrton,  of  the  "Harmo- 
nium"), and  hope  it  may  have  the  result  you 
wish.  But  I  fear  that  in  England  the  proposal 
will  not  meet  with  the  sympathy  you  expect,  for 
there,  as  you  are  aware,  they  cling  very  much  to 
things  as  they  are,  and  are  shy  of  any  novelty, 
and  for  this  reason  their  clarionet  player,  M. 
Willmann  is  all  in  all  to  them.  Do  you  not 
think  it  would  be  wise  to  insert  it  in  the  papers 
here  ?  Although  I  do  not  myself  know  the  peo- 
ple, I  could  at  all  events  manage  to  have  it  put 
in  with  some  introductory  words  of  commenda- 
tion. They  owe  this  indeed  to  themselves,  for  in 
Berlin  every  votary  of  the  clarionet  knows  you  ; 
so  I  think  far  greater  success  might  be  looked  for 
here.  Write  to  me,  then,  whether  I  am  to  take 
any  steps  in  the  matter,  and  should  you  wish  me 
to  do  so,  send  me  a  copy  of  your  article,  as  I 
have  left  the  former  one  in  England.  Tell  me, 
too,  a  great  deal  about  my  pretty  Munich  girls  : 
indisposed  and  out  of  sorts  as  I  am  to-day,  and  in 
spite  of  all  the  terribly  cross  looks  I  cast  on  my 
paper,  1  become  somewhat  more  cheerful  by  even 
thinking  of  them.  I  should  have  liked  much  to 
see  Therese  in  the  black  dress,  her  graceful  fig- 
ure must  have  looked  charming  in  it;  when  you 
see  her,  give  her  many  greetings  from  me,  and  if 
you"  don't  see  her,  go  on  purpose  to  see  her,  and 
take  them  to  her :  you  must  pass  her  house  every 
morning,  whether  or  no.  It  would  have  been  a 
pleasure  to  hear  Delphine  [von  Schauroth]  play ; 
but  no  doubt  the  whole  family  are  highly  ofiend- 
ed  with  me,  for  I  have  not  been  able  to  send  a 
sinjle  letter.  I  began  to  write  to  her  in  Paris, 
finished  the  letter  in  London,  and  put  it  in  the 
post,  when,  two  days  afterwards,  it  was  returned 
to  me  because  the  postage,  it  appeared,  was  not 
properly  paid.  Since  then  I  have  made  no  fur- 
ther attempts.  No  doubt  they  will  be  very  an- 
gry, but  I  have  been  all  along  in  the  worst  possi- 
ble humor  for  writing,  as  you  will  perceive_  by 
this  letter,  jvhich  is  good  for  nothing,  but  if  it 
brings  an  answer  from  you,  it  will  be  good 
enough  !  I  am  as  surly  as  an  old  tom  cat ;  I 
should  like  the  whole  world  to  be  hanged.  But 
in  spite  of  my  miseries,  give  my  love  to  all  pret- 
ty girls,  amonij  wliom  I  include  Margotti,  Slaud- 
acher,  Stunz,  PoissI  (Senior  and  Junior),  Asch- 
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cr,  Schlilein,  Horn,  &c. ;  also  to  all  fluar  friends 
am]  worthy  men,  among  wliom  I  include  INIme. 
Vespermnnn,  the  Demoiselles  MUller,  Mme. 
Haydn,  Delphine,  and  Therese.  Kemember  me 
to  Le<;rand,  and  tlio  whole  Himsel  family;  don't 
on  any  account  remember  me  to  Chelard,  but  to 
your  dear  wife  and  sons  instead,  twice  as  often 
at  least  as  they  care  to  hear  it.  And  now  for- 
give this  stupid  letter,  but  answer  it;  so  adieu  ! 
may  you  be  well  and  happy,  and  wish  for  me 
that  my  cross  mood  may  ^o  far,  far  away  !  I  do 
wish  I  were  in  JIunich,  but  I  cannot  get  off  from 
here  during  the  winter.  Then,  however,  comes 
spring  and  I  tn  you,  I  hope.  Farewell ! 
Yours, 
Felix  Mf.ndelssohn-Baethoi.dy. 

VI.* 

Berlin,  Jan.  19.  1833. 
Dear  Biirmann, 

T  herewith  send  you  the  duet  j'ou  bespoke. 
"None  but  a  rogue  will  pretend  to  give  more 
than  he  has."     The  title  is  : 

GRAND  DUO 

COMMANDE  PAR  M.    JIAERMAKN, 

COMPOSE  SUR  UN  THEME  FAVORI  DE  M.  BAERMANN, 

POUR  MADAME  BAERMANN, 

PAR 

F.  MENDELSSOHN-BARTHOLDY,  ENTRE  AUTRES. 

for  it  might  just  as  well  be  by  any  other  different 
composer.  At  all  events,  do  with  it  what  you 
choose;  if  you  cannot  make  use  of  it,  alter  it  to 
suit  your  son,  strike  out  and  put  in  what  you 
please,  and  make  something  good  out  of  it,  which 
means  change  it  altogether.  The  following  are 
my  intentions :  see  the  first  movement,  of  which 
your  theme  forms  the  subject ;  my  fancy  painted 

me  Herr  Stern  after  you  had  won  all  his 
money  at  whist,  and  he  had  flown  into  a  passion 
(you  will  soon  see  him.  give  him  my  compli- 
ments) ;  in  the  adagio,  I  wished  to  give  you  a 
retrospect  of  our  last  dinner  at  Heinrieh  Beer's, 
where  I  was  obliged  to  compose  it.  The  clario- 
net depicts  my  ardent  yearnings,  while  the  tre- 
mor of  the  Basset  horn  represents  the  grumbling 
of  my  stomach.  The  last  movement  is  purposely 
kept  cold,  because  you  are  going  to  Russia,  where 
the  temperature  is  supposed  to  be  ditto.  May 
Heaven  protect  you  by  furs  !  I  do  not  send  the 
piece  for  your  son  to-day  for  several  reasons,  the 
first  being  that  it  is  not  yet  begun,  and  therefore  is 
not  yet  finished  ;  but  I  will  set  to  work  at  it  ear- 
ly to-morrow.  I  beg  you  will  write  me  a  few 
words  from  Kbnigsberg,  to  let  me  know  your 
travelling  route  and  your  address,  that,  if  neces- 
sary, I  may  forward  the  piece  to  you  ;  for  even 
if  it  were  now  ready,  I  should  have  to  send  it  by 
the  d'di(jence,  as  it  must  be  arranged  with  orches- 
tral parts,  which  would  cost  heavy  postage ;  be- 
sides, it  would  not  reach  you  now.  So  write  me 
everything  minutely.  At  all  events  I  will  do  it 
as  quickly  as  I  can.  Since  1  wrote  to  you,  noth- 
ing new  has  occurred  here  ;  in  the  political  hori- 
zon alone  we  have  an  interesting  novelty.  Mad- 
ame Beer  has  sent  me  a  large  sweet  cake,  and 
when  I  eat  a  piece  of  it,  I  always  think  of  you, 
as  it  is  so  good  that  I  should  like  you  to  taste  it. 
How  does  Kbnigsberg  look  ?  K'mgh),  and  hilly  ? 
Pray  why  did  you  so  carefully  conceal  from  me 
that  you  have  such  a  pretty  niece  ?  If  I  had  not 
gone  to  take  leave  of  you  I  should  not  know  it 
now.  1  was  yesterday  evening  with  Hiihnel, 
who  asked  so  much  about  you,  and  had  so  much 
to  say  about  your  amiability,  that  I  could  have 
wished  you  in  the  land  where  pepper  grows, 
were  you  not  luckily  bound  for  the  land  where 
russia-leather  grows.  God  forgive  this  miserable 
attempt  at  wit,  but  I  really  don't  know  what 
more  to  write  to  fill  up  the  page. 

I  enclose  a  letter  for  my  Russian  pianist[Kohl- 
reif],  who  is  a  capital  fellow.  Ask  David,  in 
Dorpat,  where  he  live^  for  I  don't  know.  And 
now  a  kind  farewell  to  both,  and  may  God  send 
His  blessing  on  your  cold  journey,  and  may  it 
be  attended  with  success  and  good  fortune.  We 
shall,  I  hope,  meet  in  Munich  next  autumn,  at 
the  time  of  the  October  festival  and  other  jovial 
doings.  Yours, 

Fklix  Mendelssohn-Babtholdy. 


*  From  the  nutograph  in  the  Royal  State  Library  in  Mu- 
nich.   Date,  1833. 


Berlin,  Jan.  19, 1833. 
Dear  Kohlreif, 

A  favorable  opportunityolTers  to  recall  myself 
to  your  recollection,  and  to  convey  to  you  my 
good  wishes.  1  beg  to  make  you  acquainted  with 
a  very  dear  friend  of  mine,  the  celebrated  clar- 
ionet-player Biirmann,  of  Munich,  and  I  hope 
that  you  will  receive  him  with  all  possible  kind- 
ness. He  is  one  of  the  best  musicians  I  know; 
one  of  the  few  who  carry  everyone  along  with 
them,  and  who  feel  the  true  life  and  fire  of  mu- 
sic, and  to  whom  music  has  become  speech.  And 
as  I  feel  quite  certain  that  his  playing  will  en- 
chant you,  as  much  as  it  enchants  me,  and  that 
it  will  be  also  a  pleasure  to  you  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  such  an  amiable  and  kind-hearted 
man,  I  give  him  this  letter  to  you,  though  I  don't 
know  how  to  address  it.  I  hope  it  may  reach 
you,  and  that  you  will  make  a  great  deal  of  mu- 
sic together,  for  he  too  must  hear  you  play  much 
and  often. 


The  Wonders  of  Musical  Criticism.— New 
Lights  on  the  Festival. 

The  Providence  Journal  sent  a  critic  to  Boston  to 
report  of  the  Triennial  Musical  Festival,  and  a  friend, 
kindly  thoughtful  for  our  amusement,  has  saved  up 
and  sent  to  us  the  whole  budget  of  his  letters.  We 
propose  to  share  the  fun  with  our  readers.  The 
whole  collection  would  be  curious  and  pleasant  read- 
ing, but  we  must  limit  ourselves  to  choice  selections, 
beginning,  by  way  of  descriptive  Overture,  with  the 
following  bold  sketch  of 

ALPINE    SCENERY.' 

Yoli  give  me  so  litde  space  that  I  must  skip  all 
outside  matters,  and  take  you  at  once  into  Music  Hall. 
I  will  not  undertake  to  describe  it ;  I  will  say  only 
that  when  you  have  seated  yourself  in  the  first  bal- 
cony opposite  the  stage,  the  impression  you  get  is 
that  of  immensity.  What  contributed  not  a  little  to 
the  effect  in  my  case  no  doubt,  was  the  vast  ocean  of 
human  heads  that  I  saw  before  me,  all  of  which,  by 
some  law  of  contrast,  looked  to  me  remarkably  small. 
Every  square  inch,  up  stairs  and  down,  was  covered 
with  them.  Vast  indeed  the  hall  that  can  contain,  as 
this  did,  without  overflowing,  a  full  representation  of 
all  the  beauty,  fashion,  wealth,  intellect  and  refine- 
ment to  be  found  within  hundreds  of  miles  of  this, 
our  great  national  metropolis  of  music. 

Towering  from  the  back  ground  of  the  stage  rises 
the  Great  (rather  the  Grand)  Organ;  so  colossal  in 
its  proportions  that  it  seems  quite  close  to  you  as 
you  sit  in  the  gallery  at  the  opposite  end  ;so  close  that 
you  feel  you  can  almost  stretch  out  your  hand  and 
touch  it.  Its  assemblage  of  huge  and  lofty  pipes  of 
silvery  metal  remind  you  of  some  gigantic  glacier 
shooting  up  into  the  clouds  from  some  Swiss  mer  de 
f/liice.  Imagine  how  much  this  resemblance  was 
heightened  to-day  by  two  Alpine  slopes  flanking  the 
organ  on  either  side,  and  covered  with  female  singers 
innumerable,  displajing  of  course  all  those  lovely 
rjiinbow  tints  which  make  those  Swiss  sunsets  so 
glorious.  On  the  right  (as  you  face  the  stage)  the 
Contralto  slope  was  surmounted  by  a  sombre  cloud 
of  Basses,  while  on  the  left  an  equally  dark  cloud  of 
Tenors  crowned  the  slope  of  the  Sopranos.  The 
centre  of  the  stage,  at  the  foot  of  the  Great  Glacier, 
was  covered  with  an  orchestra  of  115  musicians;  a 
fit  and  proper  frame  work  and  support  for  the  vocal 
orchestra  above  them  of  747  singers. 

SCnUMANN'S    CONCERTO,    &C 

This  concerto,  piano  and  orchestral  parts,  and  all, 
is  undoubledly  a  very  fine  piece  of  music,  and  it  is, 
therefore,  with  feelings  of  deep  shame  and  humilia- 
tion, that  I  confess  that  I  "didn't  see  it,"  nay,  that  I 
can't  appreciate  concertos  at  all  at  all.  The  great 
object  of  a  concerto  is  not,  like  an  overture,  a  sym- 
phony, or  a  sonata,  to  tell  us  a  musical  story,  or  to 
paint  for  us  a  musical  picture,  but  to  show  off  the 
powers  of  execution  of  the  principal  performer. 
While  Miss  Topp  is  exhibiting  her  pianistic  skill  on 
a  Chickering  grand,  the  splendid  orchestra  must 
play  second  fiddle  to  her,  and  restrict  itself  to  a  few 
faint  chords  [!]  in  support ;  and  as  to  the  interlocu- 
tory passages  it  throws  in  between  the  piano  sweeps, 
they  are  too  short  to  allow- of  the  development  of  any 
musical  idea.  [!J 

But  I  had  better  stop  this  style  of  talking,  for  it  is 
decidedly  unfashionable  ;  though  I  will  add,  cost 
what  it  may,  that  as  to  Miss  Topp's  execution,  I  am 
so  rustic  as  to  fancy  I  have  heard  one  or  two  Provi- 
dence ladies  play  as  well.  [! !]  One  thing  struck  me 
as  quite  curious — Miss  Topp  carries  her    Chickering 


grand  about  with  her  in  a  brown  bag  I  You  may 
hesitate  to  believe  it,  bat  I  saw  it  with  my  own  eyes. 
Just  befoie  slic  made  her  appearance,  a  spiice  was 
cleared  on  the  .''tage,  when  enter  four  men,  each  car- 
rying a  piano  leg.     Exr.iwl. 

Then  enter  five  men,  carrying  Miss  Topp's  Chick- 
ering Grand,  (the  body  of  lt,J  tied  up  in  a  bag.  The 
bag  is  opened,  and  out  comes  the  piano,  which  is 
forthwith  set  upon  its  legs.  This  done,  a  tall  young 
lady  emerges  from  behind  the  curtain,  skirting  the 
foot  of  the  stage,  mounts  the  steps  leading  to  the 
platform  and  seats  herself  nt  the  piano;  replies  with 
one  or  two  half  nods  to  the  repeated  applau)-e,  and 
begins  to  play.  As  to  the  playing  itself,  I  have  told 
you  all  I  mean  to.  My  remarks  about  her  toilet 
must  be  also  very  general.  She  was  dressed  in  white, 
which  shone  through  a  gauzy  cloud  of  blue.  On  her 
head  was  something  of  a  piid<  color,  whether  a  flow- 
er or  a  ribbon,  deponent  is  not  informed.  Neither 
could  I  distinguish  whether  she  was  pretty  or  not,  (or 
we  short-sighted  mortals  cannot,  without  opera-glass- 
es, see  anything  distinctly  from  the  front  balcony  of 
Music  Hall  to  the  foot  of  the  Great  Glacier,  Her 
arms  were  bare,  and  were  manifestly  very  thin.  This 
argued  that  her  coming  deeds  on  the  piano  were  not 
to  be  mere  feats  of  strength,  which  I  was  very  glad 
of,  for  though  I  admire  muscular  Christianity,  I 
don't  think  muscular  piano-playing  is  near  as  good. 

The  performance  concluded,  the  artist  slightly  nod- 
ded in  reply  to  the  applause,  and  redescended  to  her 
subterranean  apartment  uuder  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tain. Thrice  did  great  rounds  of  applause  (not  vo- 
ciferous, but  pediferous  and  maniferous)  bring  her 
for  an  instant,  like  an  apparition,  to  the  mouth  of 
her  den,  into  which,  after  a  nod  so  short  that  it  was 
more  properly  a  wink,  she  disappeared  again.  But 
the  audience  persisting,  a  third  round  brought  her  to 
the  piano  again,  at  which  she  sat  down  and  played  a 
solo,  which  I  liked  better  than  the  Concerto,  for  it 
had  some  unity  and  coherence. 

[Unity  in  a  Liszt  Rhapsody,  and  none  in  Schu- 
mann's Concerto  !     That's  good. — Ed.] 

The  concert  ended  with  Beethoven's  celebrated 
Overture  to  Leonora,  of  which,  hearing  it  for  the  first 
time,  I  can  say  nothing  more  instnictive  or  edifying 
than  that  it  was  evidently  very  splendid  music.  In 
what  this  "splendor"  particularly  consists,  I  hope  to 
be  able  to  understand  and  explain  at  some  future 
time.  L. 

[The  last  remark  is  modest  and  commendable,  for 
a  critic.  Observe  it  is  signed  "L,"  which  we  sup- 
pose stands  for  Live  and  Learn.] 

A    SCIENTIFIC    OYERTURE. 

The  afternoon  concert  began  with  Mendelssohn's 
descriptive  overture,  headed  in  the  programme,  "Be- 
calmed at  Sea  ;  a  breeze  ;  happy  voyage  ;  coming 
into  port."  Now  I  tried  very  hard,  but  could  find 
nothing  in  the  piece  which  was  suggestive  of  any  of 
these  images  in  the  slightest  degree,  except  so  far  as 
the  monotony  of  a  calm  at  sea  may  be  deemed  to  be 
expressed  by  a  long  stretch  of  monotonous  music. 
The  music,  being  by  Mendelssohn,  was,  of  course, 
very  scientific,  and  finely  instrumented ;  but  if  it 
have  any  striking  beauties,  they  are  not  discoverable 
at  a  first  hearing. 


CONCERTOS    AND    THEIR    MISSION. 

As  for  the  concerto  for  the  violin,  by  Spohr,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  e.xiiibit  to  us  Carl  Rosa's  great 
powei-s  of  execution  on  that  instrument,  I  stand  by 
wliat  I  wrote  you  yesterday  touching  concertos  in 
general  ;  and  hereby  declare,  instead  of  going  person- 
ally to  listen  to  one,  I  shall  at  all  times  be  ready  to 
accept  the  certificate  of  any  good  judge. who  is  also  a 
reliable  person,  to  the  efl%ct  that  he  or  she  really  pos- 
sesses the  powers  in  question.  But  concertos  are 
very  useful  auxiliaries  to  the  art  of  music,  nay,  abso- 
lutely indispensable  to  its  progress.  They,  and  they 
only,  afford  a  suitable  arena  for  the  exhibition  of  ar- 
tistic skill,  and  without  the  stimulus  of  such  exhibi- 
tions, we  coul.l  not  expect  musicians  to  devote  the 
many  years  of  constant  study  and  toil  required  for 
the  attainment  of  perfection  of  execution  on  their  re- 
spective instruments;  and  without  this  perfection  the 
assembling  together  of  such  an  orchestra  as  is  now 
delighting  so  many  thousands  in  Music  Hall  would 
be  an  impossibility,  and  the  great  works  of  the  great 
masters  could  therefore  never  be  properly  performed. 
The  perfection  of  an  orchestra  depends  on  the  indi- 
vidual perfection  of  each  member  of  it ;  and  just  as 
horse  races  are  useful  (as  is  said)  in  improving  the 
breed  of  horses,  concertos,  I  take  it,  are  necessary  to 
the  keeping  up  of  a  supply  of  good  musicians. 

WAGNER's  and  WEBER's  WEAKNESS, — GERMANISM. 

Music  Hal!  was  closely  packed  at   the    Symphony 
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Concert  this  aftornnon.  Wagner's  overture  of  Tanti- 
hauser  had,  of  course,  full  justife  done  to  it  by  the 
great  orohestra.  It  is,  no  doubt,  a  grand  composi- 
tion, full  of  science  and  of  splendid  instrumentation  ; 
biit  its  melodies,  such  as  it  has,  are  of  too  severe  [!]  a 
style  to  render  it  very  attractive  to  those  who,  like 
myself,  have  not  heard  much  Germanmusic. 

I  was  disappointed  in  the  Scena  from  Von  Weber's 
Oberon,  "Ocean,  thou  mighty  monster,"  sung  by 
Parepa.  I  could  perceive  nothing  striking  either  in 
the  song,  or  in  tlie  accompaniment.  Perhaps  this  is 
an  erroneous  impression,  which  a  number  of  hearings 
would  remove.  I  should  judge  that  Von  Weber's 
genius  was  not  very  fruitful  in  that  class  [! !]  of  mu- 
sic, great  as  he  was  in  other  departments.  But  the 
lack  of  melodies  of  a  kind  to  reach  the  popular  heart, 
is  the  weak  side  of  German  music. 

THE   NINTH    SYMPHONY. 

!  1  !  !  ! 

In  these  letters,  I  give  you  my  honest  impressions, 
whether  right  or  wrong;  and  as  nothing  you  can 
print  in  the  Daily  Journal  can  hurt  the  poor,  deaf 
old  gentleman's  feelings  (unless  your  paper  is  some- 
times read  by  him  in  the  other  world — which  is  pos- 
sible), I  shall  say  about  this  celebrated  Choral  Sym- 
phony of  Beethoven's  what,  very  likely,  I  shall  be 
hereafter  ashamed  of  when  I  have  progressed  to  a 
higher  musical  stand-point. 

None  of  the  movements  in  the  orchestral  parts, 
however  plainly  they  may  show  the  skilful  maestro, 
have  any  striking  beauties  in  them  whatever.  The 
Scherzo,  with  its  light  and  sportive  theme,  awakes 
your  attention  at  first;  but  it  is  so  long  drawn  out, 
and  receives  such  little  variety  of  treatment,  that  af- 
ter a  while  it  becomes  very  monotonous,  and  you  are 
glad  when  it  stops.  In  fact,  the  whole  orchestral 
part  I  found,  on  the  whole,  very  wearying  indeed. 
Several  times  I  had  great  difficnlty  in  keeping  awake. 

It  was  a  great  relief  when  the  choral  part  was  ar- 
rived at,  of  which  I  had  great  expectations.  It  open- 
ed with  eight  bars  of  a  common-place  theme,  very 
much  like  Yankee  Doodle,  given  out,  andante,  by 
the  thirteen  double  basses  in  unison  ;  then  repeated 
by  the  ten  violoncellos ;  then  by  the  forty-two  vio 
lins  ;  and  finally  by  the  whole  orchestra  tliis  time  in 
full  harmony.  Up  to  this  point,  the  massive  efl^ect 
of  so  many  instruments  in  unison  made  the  theme 
agreeable  enough  ;  but  then  burst  in  the  voices  with 
a  sort  of  variation  of  it  in  semiquavers;  and  after 
that  all  trace  of  it  was  lost  through  the  entire  chorus, 
which  was  very  long.  As  for  this  part  of  the  famous 
Symphony,  I  regret  to  say  that  it  appeared  to  he 
made  up  of  the  strange,  the  ludicrous,  the  abrupt,  the 
ferocions,  and  the  screechy,  with  the  slightest  possi- 
ble admixture,  here  and  there,  of  an  intelligible  mel- 
ody. As  for  following  the  words  printed  in  the  pro- 
gramme, it  was  quite  out  of  the  question,  and  what 
all  the  noise  was  about,  it  was  hard  to  form  any  idea. 
There  was  a  constant  struggle  between  the  sopranos 
and  the  tenors,  which  should  scream  the  highest,  in 
which  struggle,  I  have  scarcely  need  to  observe,  the 
tenors  came  off  decidedly  second  best.  In  fine,  the 
general  impression  it  left  on  me  is  that  of  a  concert 
made  up  of  Indian  war  whoops  and  angry  wild   cats. 

Noiv  the  most  curious  fact  in  connection  with  the 
subject  is  this,  that,  not  connoisseurs  only,  but  all 
those  who  have  heard  this  Choral  Symphony  several 
times,  concur  in  admiring  it  as  one  of  the  greatest 
triumphs  of  musical  genius  ;  and  that  such  will  un- 
doubtedly be  my  own  case  after  a  certain  number  of 
hearings,  provided  I  can  persuade  myself  to  submit 
to  them. 

Can  there  be  a  more  forcible  commentary  than  the 
above,  on  my  proposition  that  great  music  must  be 
studied  to  be  appreciated  ? 

Jleanwhile,  it  is  very  evident  that  the  heading  of 
these  letters  would  have  more  properly  been,  "A 
BcEOTiAN  IN  Athens." 

(To  be  continued. 


The  Works  of  M.  Auber  * 

In  a  recent  feuilleton  of  ia  Presse.,  M.  Jouvin 
asserted  that  up  to  now  M.  Auber  has  produced 
thirt3'-ei2ht  operas.  For  a  writer  who  has  pub- 
lished a  biography  of  the  master,  this  is  a  slight 
mistake,  since,  if  we  calculate  correctly,  we  shall 
find  we  have  to  credit  the  composer  of  ia  Muette 
and  Gusiave  with  forty-six  works  produced  be- 
fore the  blaze  of  the  footlights.  It  is  true  that, 
among  them,  there  are  four  written  in  conjunc- 
tion with  other  composers,  and  two  which  were 
only  re-arrangements  (though  very  important  re- 
arrangements) of  works  already  performed  ;  for 
we  know  that  Marco    Spada  and   Le  Cheval  de 

*  From  L'  Art  Musicale. 


Bronze  were  transferred  from  the  stage  of  the 
Opera-Comique  to  that  of  the  Opera.  They 
all  count,  however,  and  ought  to  be  included  in 
the  returns.  However  this  may  be,  the  follow- 
ing is  the  exact  nominal  list,  as  detailed  as  pos- 
sible— such  a  list,  in  fact,  as  has  never  yet  been 
given — of  the  works  of  M.  Auber. 

AT  THE    OPEKA. 

Vendome  en  Espagne,  opera  in  3  acts,  words  by 
MM.  Mennechet  and  Empis  (music  written  conjoint- 
ly with  He'rold).— 5th  December,  1824. 

La  lliiette  de  Portici,  opera  in  5  acts,  words  by 
Scribe  and  Germain  Delavigne.— 29th  February, 
1828. 

Le  Dieu  et  la  Bayadere,  ballet-opera  in  2  acts, 
words  by  Scribe. — 2nd  October,  1830. 

Le  philtre,  opera  in  2  acts,  words  by  Scribe. — 15th 
June,  1831. 

/ye  Serment,  ou  les  Faux  Monnayeurs,  opera  in  3 
acts,  words  by  Scribe  and  Mazeres. — Ist  October 
1832. 

Gustave,  ou  le  Bal  Masqui,  opera  in  5  acts,  words 
by  Scribe.— 27th  February,  1833. 

Le  Lac  dea  Fifes,  opera  in  5  acts,  words  by  Scribe 
and  Me'lesville. — 1st  April,  1839. 

L'EnJant  Prodigue,  opera  in  5  acts,  words  by 
Scribe.— 6th  December,  1850. 

Zerline,  ou  la  Corbdlle  d' Oranges,  opera  in  3  acts, 
words  by  Scribe. — 16th  May,  1851. 

Marco  Spada,  ballet  in  3  acts  and  5  tableaux,  by 
M.  Mazillier. — 1st  April,  1857. 

La  Cheval  de  Bronze,  ballet-opera  in  4  acts,  words 
by  Scribe. — 2Ist  September,  1857. 

AT    THE    OPEKA    COMIQUE. 

Le  Sejour  militaire,  1  act,  words  by  Bouilly. — 27th 
February,  1813. 

/,e  Testament  etles  Billet-doux,  1  act,  words  by  De 
Planard.- 18th  September,  1819. 

La  Bergere  chatelaine,  3  acts,  words  by  De  Plan- 
ard.— 27th  January,  1820. 

Emma,  ou  la  Promesse  imprudenie,  3  acts,  words  by 
De  Planard.— 7th  July,  1821. 

Leicester,  3  acts,  words  by  Scribe  and  Melesville. — 
25th  January,  1823. 

La  Neige,  3  acts,  words  by  Scribe  and  Germain 
Delavigne. — 9th  October,  1823. 

Le  Concert  a  la  Cour,  1  act,  words  by  Scribe  and 
Melesville.— 5th  May,  1824. 

LCocadie,  3  acts,  words  by  Scribe  and  Melesville. — 
4th  November,  1824. 

Le  Magon,  3  acts,  words  by  Scribe  and  Germain 
Delavigne. — 3rd  May,  1825. 

Le  Timide,  ou-le  Nouveau  S^ducteur,  1  act,  words 
by  Scribe  and  Saintine. — 2nd  June,  1826. 

Fiorella,  3  acts,  words  by  Scribe. — 28tb  November, 
1826. 

Lm  Fiancee,  3  acts,  words  by  Scribe. — 10th  Janua- 
ry, 1829. 

Fra  Diavolo,  3  acts,  words  by  Scribe. — 8th  Janua- 
ry,  1830. 

La  Marquise  de  Brinvilliers,  comic  opera  (?)  in  3 
acts,  words  by  Scribe  and  Castil-Blaze  (music  writ- 
ten conjointly  with  Batton,  Berton,  Blangini,  Boiel- 
dieu,  Carafa.  Cherubini,  Harold,  and  Paer). — 31st 
October,  1831. 

Tjcstocq,  4  acts,  words  by  Scribe. — 24th,  May, 1834. 

Le  Cheval  de  Brotize,  3  acts,  words  by  Scribe. — 
23rd  March,  1835. 

Act6>n,  3  acts,  words  by  Scribe. — 23rd  January, 
1836. 

L^es  Chaperons  hlancs,  3  acts,  words  by  Scribe. — 
9th  April,  1836. 

TJ Amhassadrice,  3  acts,  words  by  Scribe  and  M.  de 
Saint  Georges— 21st  December,  1836. 

Le  Vomino  Noir,  3  acts,  words  by  Scribe. — 2nd 
December,  1837. 

Zanetta,  3  acts,  words  by  Scribe  and  M.  de  Saint 
Georges. — 18th  May,  1840. 

Les  Diamants  de  la  Couronne,,  3  acts,  words  by 
Scribe  and  M.  de  Saint  Georges.— 6th  March,   1841. 

Le  Due  d'OIonne,  3  acts,  words  by  Scribe  and 
Saintine. — 4th  February,  1842. 

La  Part  du  Liable,  3  acts,  words  by  Scribe. — 16th 
January,  1843. 

La  Sirene,  3  acts,  words  by  Scribe. — 26th  March, 
1844. 

La  Barcarolle,  3  acts,  words  by  Scribe. — 22nd 
April,  1845. 

Ilaijdee,  3  acts,  words  by  Scribe. — 28th  December, 
1847. 

j\[arco-Spada,3  acts,  words  by  Scribe. — 21st  De- 
cember, 1852. 

Jenny  Bell,  4  acts,  words  by  Scribe. — 2nd  June, 
1855. 

STanon  Lescaut,  3  acts,  words  by  Scribe. — 27th  Feb- 
ruary, 1856. 

La  Circassienne,  3  acts,  words  by  Scribe. — 2nd 
February,  1861. 


La  Fiancee  du  Roi  de  Garhe,  3  acts  and  6  tableaux, 
words  by  Scribe  and  M.  de  Saint  Georges. — Uth 
January,  1864. 

Le  Premier  Jour  de  Bonheur,  3  acts,  words  by  MM. 
D'Ennery  and  Cormon.     15th  February,  1868. 

AT   THE    OPEKA   NATIONAL. 

Les  Premiers  Pas,  opening  prologue,  in  1  act, 
words  by  MM.  Gustave  Waez  and  Alpbonse  Roger 
(music  written  conjointly  with  Ad.  Adam,  Halevy, 
and  M.  Carafa). — 15th  November,  1847. 

AT    THE    ODEON. 

L,es  Trois  Genres,  opening  prologue  in  1  act,  (to 
inaugurate  a  new  management  which  performed 
opera,  comedy,  and  vaudeville  at  this  theatre)  words 
by  Dupaty,  Scribe,  and  Planard  (music  written  in 
conjunction  with  Boieldieu). — 27th  April,  1824. 

How  many  reminiscences  does  the  mere  pern- 
sal  of  this  list  evoke,  and  cause  to  pass  in  review 
before  our  mind  !  How  many  successes,  how 
many  triumphs  for  the  master  are  represented  by 
the  works  whose  titles,  we  may  safely  assert,  are 
inscribed  in  letters  of  gold  in  the  registers  of  our 
first  theatres  !  How  many  great  artists,  too,pas3 
in  review  before  us  simultaneously  with  the  above 
brilliant  titles  !  Many,  alas  !  are  no  longer  alive 
to  see  the  splendor  of  the  master's  last  glorious 
triumph ;  such  are  Ponchard,  Fereol,  Huet,  Ga- 
vaudan,  Chenard,  Nourrit,  Dabadie,  Lemonnier, 
Mesdames  Pradher,  Ponchard,  Kigaud.  Desbross- 
es,  Gavaudin,  Joly,  Saint-Aubin,  Boulanger,  Da- 
moreau,  Javureck,  Lemonnier,  Jenny  Colon, 
Anna  Thillon,  etc.  Others  have  retired  from 
the  arena,  like  Mad.  Alboni,  MM.  Levasseur  and 
Eevial,  or  have  taken  to  a  different  career,  like 
Mile.  Fargueil,  who  has  left  opera  for  comedy. 
As  for  the  latest  on  the  roll,  that  is  to  say,  those 
whom  we  all  know,  they  are  Roger,  Couderc, 
Montaubry,  Achard,  Capoul,  Sainte-Foy,  Mme. 
Marie  Cabel,  Mlle.s.  Marie  Roze,  Caroline  Du- 
prez,  Lefebvre,  Monrose,  Cico,  Belia,  &c.,  &c. 
The  fact  is  that  daring  the  period  of  more  than 
half  a  century,  which  has  elapsed  since  the  per- 
formance of  ie  Sejour  militaire  to  that  of  i«  Pre- 
mier Jour  de  Bonheur,  many  generations  have 
succeeded  each  other,  but  the  master  has  remain- 
ed firm  and  valiant,  always  young,  always  gay, 
and  always  smiling. 

At  the  present  day,  it  seems  as  though  M.  Au- 
ber had  had  a  return  of  youth,  as  though  he 
would  re-ascend  the  stream  of  time,  and  as 
though  he  forgot  everything  to  enjoy  once  again 
his  Premier  Jour  de  Bonheur,  for  such  is  the  title 
of  the  work  with  which,  at  the  age  of  eighty-six 
and  upwards,  he  has  once  more  appeared  before 
the  public  ! 

Le  Premier  Jour  de  Bonheur  !  What  a  pretty 
thing,  and  how  many  sweet  reminiscences  it 
awakens  in  the  minds  of  those  who  have  never 
had  any  more  like  it  I  But  this  is  not  applicable 
to  M.  Auber,  whose  easy,  tranquillife,  enamelled 
with  constantly  recurring  successes,  has  always 
glided  along  in  the  midst  of  perfect  calm,  without 
aught  to  trouble  it  any  more  than  the  pure  and 
transparent  crystal  of  a  brook,  flowing  peacefully 
beneath  roses. 

Let  us  hope,  then,  that  this  Premier  Jour  de 
Bonheur,  which  resembles  a  gentle  epigram  ad- 
dressed to  the  public,  may  not  be  the  last,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  may  be  succeeded  by  many  oth- 
ers. 

The  spoilt  child  of  the  Muse  (the  Muse  of  ele- 
gance, wit,  and  delicate  feeling,  who  is  not  ev- 
erybody's Muse  by  the  way),  M.  Auber  has  al- 
ways lived  on  good  terms  with  her,  and  there  is 
no  reason  for  supposing  that  their  friendly  inti- 
macy will  soon  cease. 

As  for  the  public,  always  delighted  at  being 
with  him,  M.  Auber  knows  very  well  that  he  has 
nothing  to  apprehend  from  them,  for  whom  the 
day  which  produces  a  work  b}'  the  author  of  so 
many  masterpieces,  is  a  "enuine,if  not  the  First, 
Day  of  Happiness !  Arthur  Pougin. 


A  fine  work  of  art  has  been  added  to  the  attrac- 
tions of  the  Chickerings  on  Broadway,  in  the  shape 
of  a  beautiful  life-sized  marble  bust  of  Liszt,  execu- 
ted for  them  by  Thomas  Ball,  the  famous  Boston 
sculptor.  As  a  work  of  art  it  will  rank  among  the 
happiest  of  Mr.  Ball's  efforts.  A  more  appropriate 
ornament  for  the  place  it  occupies  could  not  well  be 
conceived. — Eve.  Post. 
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The  Triennial  Festival. 

(Conclusion). 
THURSDAY   EVENING,     MAY    7. — "ST.    PAUL." 

For  the  first  time  the  Music  Hall  wascrowded. 
Strange  that  so  grand  a  festival  must  reach  the 
middle  of  its  period  before  most  people,  music 
lovers  too,  begin  to  realize  their  opportunities ! 
But  this  is  not  owing  really  to  indiSerence, — 
think  how  readily  and  solidly  the  Festival  was 
guarantied  ;  it  is  rather  because  life  here  is  so 
full,  so  active,  so  preoccupied,  and  in  good  part 
with  things  well  worth  the  while  ;  if  it  takes  time 
to  make  the  current  set  toward  a  point  to  which 
in  our  hearts  we  have  been  eagerly  looking  for- 
ward, it  is  not  tBat  we  do  not  care  about  it,  but 
it  is  because  we  are  so  engaged  in  earnest,  inter- 
esting talk  with  A,  that  B's  turn  comes  a  little 
late.  In  such  a  community,  and  just  in  propor- 
tion to  intellectual,  moral  and  sesthetic  culture, 
the  programme  of  the  days  grows  rich,  and  it  is 
not  so  easy  to  pass  punctually  from  each  attrac- 
tive number  to  the  next.  But  from  this  point  of 
the  Festival  it  was  full  tide  to  the  end. 

Mendelssohn's  "St.  Paul"  is  the  one  important 
gain  to  the  repertoire  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn 
Society  since  the  last  Festival.  It  was  timidly 
approached  at  first ;  many  times  it  was  talked  of, 
looked  at,  tried  a  little,  and  then  put  back  on  the 
shelf  again.  But  once  taken  up  in  earnest,  it 
got  a  great  hold  on  the  singers,  and  in  each  suc- 
cessive performance  it  made  a  deep  impression 
on  the  public.  This  time,  the  deepest  of  all ;  for 
it  was  in  truth  a  magnificent  performance  of  an 
essentially  great,  artistic,  deep,  religious  work, — 
Mendelssohn's  greatest  in  that  kind,  we  are  con- 
vinced ;  an  Oratorio  worthy  to  be  grouped  with 
the  Messiah  and  Israel  in  Egypt,  and  Bach's  Pas- 
sion music,  from  which  last  especially  it  derives 
its  general  plan  of  treatment  (the  narrative  reci- 
tative, the  introduction  of  Chorals,  &c.)  and  not 
a  little  of  its  inspiration.  It  was  one  of  the  best 
possible  selections  for  this  Festival,  and  we  in- 
dulge the  hope  that  it  will  prove  a  stepping  stone 
to  Bach  himself. 

The  solo  parts  in  "St.  Paul"  were  all  credita- 
ble. Miss  Houston  had  the  trying  responsibili- 
ty of  all  the  soprano  portions.  A  little  tremulous 
and  nervous,  especially  now  and  then  in  the  at- 
tack of  a  passage  or  a  phrase  of  recitative,  her 
voice  was  mostly  clear  and  telling  and  sympa- 
thetic ;  she  feels  the  music,  loses  herself  in  the 
spirit  of  her  song,  as  many  surer  and  more  large- 
ly furnished  singers  do  not ;  and  her  rendering  of 
the  air  "Jerusalem"  was  full  of  fervor  and  of 
beauty.  Mrs.  Gary,  whom  in  unaffected  truth 
and  simplicity  of  expression,  and  in  fineness  of 
musical  nature,  we  place  above  all  the  contralto 
singers  that  we  know,  while  her  voice,  though  not 
heavy,  is  of  the  sweetest  and  warmest,  and  her 
style  tasteful  and  artistic,  sang  the  Arioso:  "But 
the  Lord  is  mindful,"  in  her  best  manner,  win- 
ning a  unanimous  encore.  To  our  feeling,  there 
was  no  better  piece  of  singing  in  the  Festival ; 
and  this  one  little  piece,  besides  some  four  bars 
later  in  a  quartet,  was  all  that  fell  to  her  lot  dur- 
ing the  whole  week.  Another  time  we  hope  to 
hear  more   of  her.     Mr.    Simpson,  sweet  and 


clear,  but  somewhat  tame,  in  the  tenor  recita- 
tives, sang  his  principal  aria:  "Be  thou  failhful 
unto  death,"  admirably,  and  was  obliged  to  re- 
peat it.  Mr.  Rudolphsen  has  not  wholly  over- 
come the  hardness  of  his  voice  ;  it  is  not  so  mel- 
low as  Mr.  Whitney's,  but  the  care  and  accura- 
cy, the  intelligent  conception  and  artistic  style 
with  which  he  rendered  the  music  of  St.  Paul, 
was  worthy  of  high  praise. 

For  the  rest,  it  is  not  easy  for  us,  having  so 
many  times  spoken  of  this  Oratorio,  to  go  into 
particulars;  but  we  are  happy  to  borrow  from 
one  of  the  New  York  reports  of  our  Festival 
{Watson's  Art  Journal)  what  chimes  with  our 
own  estimate  both  of  the  work  and  the  perform- 
ance: 

If  we  judge  St.  Paul  as  to  its  status  among  the 
great  Oratorio  works,  we  should  pkce  it  the  foremost 
of  Mendelssohn's  sacred  compositions,  and  next  to 
the  Messiah  and  Israel  in  Egypt,  in  elevation  of 
thought,  grandness  of  conception,  and  in  its  some- 
what strict  adherence  to  the  sacred  rather  than  the 
dramatic  form.  It  deals  wholly  with  the  religious 
sentiment ;  it  is  an  invitation  to,  and  a  declaration  of, 
Faith  ;  it  is  an  offering  to  the  goodnes.s  and  the 
greatness  of  the  Creator — a  confession  of  His  power 
— and  points  to  the  reward  of  those  who  dare  and 
suffer  for  His  sake.  It  has  greater  gravity  and  more 
repose  than  Elijah  ;  it  leans  less  to  the  human  than 
to  the  divine  clement,  and  it  speaks  in  a  higher  vein 
of  prophetic  utterance.  For  these  reasons,  it  will  be 
readily  understood  that  St.  Paul  will  never  be  as 
popular  with  the  masses  as  Elijah.  Still  the  stand- 
.ird  position  of  Mendelssohn  in  the  world  of  Art  will 
unquestionably  be  gauged  by  his  greatest  work,  St. 
Paul.  In  the  regions  of  fancy  his  position  will  nev- 
er be  questioned,  for  his  refined,  exquisite,  fairy-like 
creations  can  hardly  be  paralleled — they  can  only  be 
compared  by  each  other;  but  of  his  several  great  sa- 
cred works  each  will  always  have  its  set  of  enthusi- 
astic admirers,  who  will  stoutly  defend  its  pre-emi- 
nence over  all  others.  Still,  we  believe  that  the  ver- 
dict of  posterity  will  accord  the  glory  of  Mendels- 
sohn's career  to  his  grandest  inspiration,  St.  Paul. 

There  is  an  infinite  variety  in  the  choruses  of  this 
work,  and  their  leading  characteristics  are  marked 
with  rare  skill  by  the  composer.  Contrast  the  mas- 
sive, dignified  and  inspired  sentiment  of  the  choruses, 
"Lord  !  thou  alone  art  God,"  "0  great  is  the  depth 
of  the  riches  of  Wisdom,"  "The  Lord  he  is  good," 
"The  Nations  are  now  the  Lord's,"  "But  our  God 
abideth  in  Heaven,"  "Rise  up,  arise  !  rise  and  shine," 
and  "Not  only  unto  Him,"  with  those  wonderful  dra- 
matic choruses  where  the  infuriate  masses  of  unbe- 
lievers rise  up  in  their  wrath  and  cry  tumuIluou'slT 
for  vengeance,  such  as  "Now  this  man  ceasetb  not,'* 
"Take  him  away,"  "Stone  him  to  death,"  "This  is 
Jehovah's  Temple  "  No  clearer  evidence  of  the  com- 
prehensiveness of  Mendelssohn's  genius  can  be  re- 
quired ;  or,  if  there  should  be  something  yet  wanted 
to  complete  the  range,  compare  with  the  above  and 
with  themselves  the  exquisite  tenderness  of  those 
Christian  choruses,  "Happy  and  blest  are  they  who 
have  endured,"  "0  thou  the  true  and  only  light," 
and  "See  what  love  hath  the  Father,"  with  the  glit- 
tering sensuousness  of  the  choruses,  "The  Gods 
themselves  as  Mortals  have  descended,"  and  "0  be 
gracious,  ye  Immortals."  In  these  the  tone  and  sen- 
timent are  as  opposed  as  the  religious  faith  they  il- 
lustrate, and  in  this  power  of  mu'=ical  characteriza- 
tion the  composer  of  St.  Paul  stands  on  a  level  with 
the  great  master  Handel.  His  Elijah  is  replete  with 
evidence  in  support  of  our  assertion. 

Admitted  that  St.  Paul  is  a  great  work,  we  must 
as  candidly  admit,  that  on  this  occasion  its  choral  in- 
terpretation was  in  every  respect  worthy  of  its  great- 
ness. The  masses  of  voices  were  well  balanced  ;  they 
had  studied  the  work  thoroughly  ;  and  there  was  a 
heartiness  in  their  delivery  which  proved  that  tlicy 
sang  for  the  love  of  singing,  and  with  the  desire  to 
sustain  the  reputation  of  the  old  and  honored  Handel 
and  Haydn  Society — a  reputation  whicli  overshad- 
ows tfint  of  any  other  vocnl  organization  in  thecoun- 
try.  Thus  animated,  the  effectiveness  of  the  singing 
may  be  imagined.  Accustomed  as  we  have  l)ecome 
to  hearing  this  splendid  l)ody  of  singers,  the  mighty 
volume  of  tone  which  burst  forth  at  the  words, "Lord! 
thou  alone  art  God  !"  completely  overwhelming  us. 
In  all  great  things  there  is  a  sense  of  sublimity,"  hut 
different  organizations  are  affected  in  different  ways. 
A  great  mountain,  a  stupendous  waterfall,  the  rolling 
thunder,  the  illimitable  ocean,  the  vast  prairie,  have 
each  their  inner  and  outer  relations  and  sympathetic 


affinities,  which  appeal  to  the  imagination  of  the  be- 
holder, and  are  developed  by  the  emotions  of  fear, 
awe  or  admiration  ;  but  the  outburst  of  a  great  body 
of  harmonious  sound,  where  voices,  imitruments  and 
the  mighty  organ,  with  its  ponderous  diapasons,  com- 
bining, swelling  and  sustaining,  mingle  and  pour 
outward  a  flood  tide  of  triumphant  song,  sweeps  the 
soul  along  with  its  impetuous  current,  and  steeps  it 
in  a  rapture,  which  is  neither  awe,  nor  fear,  nor  ad- 
miration, but  is  simply  a  sense  of  sublime  perfection, 
sensuous  and  celestial,  human  and  divine,  which  vi- 
brates through  every  chord  of  the  being,  at  once  ele- 
vates and  depresses,  chains  us  to  the  earth  and  lifts 
us  to  the  heavens,  and  whelms  the  soul  with  an  afflu- 
ence of  emotion,  which  no  word-painting  can  portray, 
and  no  heart  can  interpret  to  another  Jieart. 

The  superb  performance  of  this  opening  chorus, 
was  but  the  initial  number  of  a  series  of  grand  vocal 
efforts,  which  seemed  to  increase  in  intensity  with 
the  development  of  the  work.  In  those  strongly 
marked  and  emphatic  choruses,  "Take  him  away." 
"Stone  him  to  death,"  &c.,  the  spirit  and  the  prompt- 
ness of  the  singers  were  manifest;  every  point  was 
taken  up  with  decision,  and  the  emphatic  enunciation 
of  the  words  gave  a  feeling  of  reality  which  is  not 
often  achieved  by  a  chorus,  however  well  it  may  be 
trained.  It  needs,  besides  training,  an  ambition  to 
excel  and  a  love  for  the  work  being  done. 

In  the  gentler  choruses,  such  as  "Happy  and 
blest,"  "How  lovely  are  the  messengers,"  &c.,  other 
fine  traits  were  displayed.  The  pianos  were  full.rich 
and  soft ;  the  great  volume  of  sound  w.as  toned  down 
to  a  gigantic  whisper,  and  the  current  went  as 
smoothly  as  though  the  multitude  of  voices  were  one 
voice,  ciiltivated  and  directed  by  Art.  In  the  grand- 
er choruses  all  these  qualities  were  combined  ;  and 
where  all  was  so  completely  admirable,  it  is  difficult 
to  select  one  for  special  comment.  The  chorus,  "0, 
great  is  the  depth,"  which  is  unsurpassed  in  the  ma- 
jesty and  grandeur  of  its  movement,  was  sung  with  a 
power  and  weight  which  could  hardly  be  surpassed ; 
the  same  may  be  said  of  the  first  and  la_st  choruses 
of  the  second  part,  but  probably  the  most  impressive 
of  all  is  that  brilliant  aspiration,  "Rise  up,  arise!" 
which,  after  a  movement  of  unspeakable  majesty,  cul- 
minates in  that  wonderful  chorale,  "Sleepers  wake  ! 
a  voice  is  calling  !"  In  this,  the  highest  excellence 
of  choral  singing  was  attained,  and  as  the  last  notes 
of  the  warning  trumpets  died  away  and  the  voices 
sank  into  a  whisper,  the  whole  audience  burst  into  a 
shout  of  applause  which  made  the  building  ring,  and 
still  but  faintly  expressed  the  enthusiasm  of  the  peo- 
ple. Mendelssohn  never  had  better  justice  done  to 
him  in  any  part  of  the  world  ;  no  finer  voices  ever 
joined  to  interpret  his  inspirations,  and  never  did  a 
more  willing,  earnest  and  conscientious  body  of  sing- 
ers meet  together  to  perform  a  musical  work.  Hearti- 
ly did  we  wish  that  New  York  could  for  once,  hear 
what  we  heard  that  night,  and  at  each  oratorio  dur- 
ing the  Festival ;  for  we  are  certain  that  it  would 
awake  it  to  a  sense  of  its  utter  inferiority,  and  would 
shame  it  into  the  endeavor  to  achieve  a  similar  re- 
sult. 


FRIDAY  AFTERNOON. — CONCERT. 

The  hall  was  crowded,  for  expectation  was  on  tip- 
toe for  Beethoven's  Choral  Symphony.  This  was 
preceded,  for  a  first  part,  by  Wagner's  Tannliduser 
Overture,  brought  out  with  superb  power  ami  breadth 
by  that  orchestra  of  115  instruments  ;  Weber's  grand 
Scena  from  Oheron  :  "Ocean,  thou  mighty  monster," 
to  which  Pakepa  was  entirely  equal ;  and  the  two 
movements  from  the  Unfinished  Symphony  in  B  mi- 
nor of  Schubert,  which  by  their  sweet,  sad  melody 
and  occasional  moments  of  grand  symphonic  power 
win  more  favor  upon  every  hearing  (this  was  the 
third  or  fourth  time  in  Boston,  and  the  rendering 
was  perhaps  as  nearly  perfect  a  piece  of  orchestral 
interpretation  as  the  week  afforded. 

Then  came  what  has  been  so  generally  and  truly 
called  the  great  event  and  climax  of  the  Festival,  the 
first  entirely  satisfactory  performance  in  this  country 
of  the  Ninth  or  "Choral"  Symphont.  We  had 
upon  the  whole  a  good  performance  of  it  last  year  in 
the  Harvard  concerts  ;  but  then  Mr  Zerrahn  had 
only  half  as  many  violins  and  basses  under  his  baton 
as, now,  and  though  they  had  rehearsed  it  thorough- 
ly and  entered  into  the  spirit  of  it,  volume  and 
breadth  were  wanting  ;  then,  too,  as  in  all  former  at- 
tempts, here  or  in  New  York,  the  quartet  of  solo 
singers  were  not  equal  to  the  frightful  difficulties  of 
their  parts ;  the  chorus,  however,  of  some  300  select 
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voices,  had  studied  it  in  earnest,  until  the  music  real- 
ly inspired  them,  and  tlie  result  was  that  the  audi- 
ence got  a  nevpr  to  be  forgotten  glimpse  of  the  mean- 
ing and  the  grandeur  of  that  highest  reach  of  Beet- 
hoven's creative  genius,  and  the  return  of  the  9th 
Sympliony  from  year  to  j'ear  was  rendered  certain. 

Now  what  we  had  in  outline  and  in  spirit  Ihert,  this 
time  we  had  both  in  spirit  and  complete  embodi- 
ment ;  if  that  was  the  clearest  foretaste  hitherto,  this 
was  the  full  fruition.  The  Ninth  at  last  was  realized. 
Thanks  to  the  fervent  cooperation  of  that  noble  or- 
chestra,— that  chorus  of  700  voices,  who  had  become 
so  well  einstudift  (as  the  Germans  say)  into  the  mu- 
sic that  it  lifted  them  above  themselves,  so  that  they 
sustained  themselves  at  giddy  heights  of  song  where 
mortal  singers  ordinarily  are  soon  made  breathless, — 
that  quartet  of  soli  (Mme.  IJosA,  Miss  Phillipps, 
Mr.  Simpson,  and  Mr.  Eudolphsen),  the  first  com- 
petent one  it  ever  had  in  this  country, — and  above  all 
of  Carl  Zereahn'!;  all-animating  earnestness  and 
calm  control  as  master  spirit  of  the  whole  preparation 
and  achievement, — this  vast,  perplexing,  much  dis- 
puted, and  in  truth  exceptional  production  of  the  deaf 
composer,  about  which  not  only  musical  publics  at 
large  but  even  musicians  of  high  standing  have  been 
sceptical,  was  felt,  confessed,  almost  unanimously,  at 
its  full  worth. 

The  three  instrumental  movements  were  wonder- 
fully well  brought  out.  No  weakness  this  time  in 
the  first  violins,  no  poverty  of  tone  in  the  middle 
strings,  no  mere  faint  outlining  of  the  'cello  part  so 
all  important,  no  lack  of  mass  and  weight  in  double 
basses  ;  so  that  the  void  of  rustling  empty  fifths  in 
the  beginning,  and  the  blinding  force  of  the  stern 
Fate  theme  that  cleaves  through  it,  and  the  stormy 
working  out  of  this  relentless  theme,  with  such  com- 
motion of  the  nether  elements,  toward  the  end  of  the 
Allegro,  were  palpable  in  general  bearings  and  de- 
tails ;  while  the  doubling  of  the  usual  pairs  of  reeds, 
flutes,  horns,  &c. ,  made  it  easy  to  show  all  the 
warmth  and  beauty  of  those  pleading  human  strains, 
in  which  a  sweeter  solution  of  the  now  dark  life 
struggle  is  promi,«ed,  and  a  hint,  a  perm  of  the  final 
"Joy"  tune  is  thrown  out  if  we  did  but  know  it. 

The  uncontainable  merriment  of  the  Scherzo,  the 
shaking  off  of  the  shadow  for  a  time  (vamly,  yet  it  is 
wonderful  how  long  and  exquisitely  the  humor  and 
the  strength  hold  out  !),  simply  forgetting  it  in  pas- 
toral gayety  and  healthy  tinglinglife  in  all  the  senses, 
with  the  delightful  toying  of  bassoon  and  oboe  in  the 
Trio,  was  all  clear,  elastic,  lifesome,  fine.  And  then 
the  heavenly  Adagio,  where  the  tones  of  the  first 
chord  drop  in  one  by  one  like  musical  rain  from 
heaven,  and  the  choral  theme,  with  the  alternating 
3-4  strain  so  rich  and  deep  in  feeling,  is  varied  with 
such  subtle,  fine  divisions, — the  whole  air  electric 
with  t^^osQ  pizzicato  spai'ks  given  out  by  now  one  now 
another  set  of  strings,  as  if  possessed,  enchanted  by 
the  theme,  until  the  slow,  good-natured  horn  itself 
becomes  inspired  and  soars  into  a  florid,  eloquent  ca- 
denza,— did  it  not  hold  the  souls  of  all  that  listened 
poised  in  upper  air,  a  bllssful,serene, spiritual  element, 
a  moment  of  eternity  ! 

But  neither  the  struggle  of  the  strong  will,  nor 
childlike  abandonment  to  the  simple  joy  of  living, 
nor  spiritual  reverie,  however  high  and  holy,  avails  to 
solve  the  problem.  Hence  the  second  part  of  the 
Symphony.  The  wild,  fierce  agitato  of  the  orches- 
tra cries  out  in  anguish  for  the  solution,  and  the  doz- 
en double-basses  with  the  'cellos  (this  time  in  perfect 
unison)  almost  talk  in  their  recitative.  The  motives 
of  the  Allegro  and  Scherzo  are  recalled  in  turn;  but  the 
basses  grimly,impatiently  refuse  comfort.  The  heav- 
enly Adagio  is  touched  ;  the  answer  is  more  gentle. 
But  more  yet  is  needed.  The  reeds  sweetly  hint  the 
"Joy"  tune;  consentingly  the  basses  take  it  up  and 
hum  it  through  in  their  low  unison ;  other  instru- 
ments steal  in  with  graceful  phrases  of  accompani- 
ment; the  ti-.ne  takes  possession  of  the  whole  orches- 
tra and  rings  oat  in  full  harmony  tutli  fortissimo,  sub- 


siding to  a  sweet  meditative  cadence,  before  the 
theme,  now  found,  is  taken  up  for  voices  and  instru- 
ments as  has  been  all  along  intended.  The  agitato 
prelude  is  renewed,  and  this  time  the  bass  solo  voice 
exhorts  to  cheerful  song,  to  words  of  lovo  and  uni- 
versal brotherhood,  to  Schiller's  "Hymn  to  Joy." 
How  it  is  sung,  by  alternate  soli  and  full  chorus,  with 
what  wondrous  changes  and  surprises  of  rhythm  and 
of  modulation,  and  to  what  a  sublime  height  all  the 
voices  soar  and  hold  out  on  the  long  religious  notes, 
where  the  thought  of  the  "embrace  of  all  the  mil- 
lions" leads  to  the  felt  presence  .of  the  Creator  and 
the  Father,  while  the  whole  air  thrills  with  the  vibra- 
tion of  the  instruments,  we  need  not  tell,  for  we  have 
written  of  it  many  times  these  twenty  years.  Suffice 
it  to  say,  these  700  voices  did  do  all  that,  d'd  clearly, 
musically,  brilliantly  give  out  those  arduous  tones 
and  firmly  hold  them  out,  did  render  all  those  trying 
passages  and  figures  without  blur  or  indecision  ;  and 
that  the  clear,  powerful  soprano  of  Mme.  Rosa,  so 
all-sufficient  and  enduring,  the  strongly  pronounced 
bass  of  Mr.  Rudolphsen,  mastering  the  difficulties  of 
a  part  of  such  wide  compass,  and  (though  with  less 
certainty)  the  two  middle  voices,  less  important,  did 
achieve  those  solo  passages,  in  which  every  quartet 
before  has  nearly  broken  down,  even  to  that  elabo- 
rate four-part  cadenza, — all  so  palpably  and  clearly 
that  all  felt  the  greatness  of  the  music  and  were 
transported,  filled  with  a  realizing  glorious  sense  of 
the  sublime  ideas  of  Schiller's  Ode  interpreted  with 
all  the  heart  and  soul  and  genius  of  the  musician, 
whose  life-long  highest  aspiration  (in  his  soul's  secre- 
cy and  in  his  Art)  found  there  the  very  text  it  want- 
ed. 

(Here  the  printer  cuts  us  short). 


Concerts  of  the  Blind. 

Those  who  attended  either  of  the  two  concerts  giv- 
en a  few  weeks  since  by  the  pupils  of  the  Perkins  In- 
stitute for  the  Blind,  must  have  been  astonished  by 
their  musical  proficiency.  It  has  been  generally 
known  that  music  was  a  great  resource  to  those 
deprived  of  sight,  and  most  persons  have  had  some 
vague  idea  that  music  has  been  largely  taught  and 
practised  in  this  school  especially ;  but  few  until 
those  evenings  knew  precisely  what  that  meant,  or 
dreamed  in  what  a  real  sense  and  to  what  a  high  de- 
gree they  actually  become  musicians,  capable  of  per' 
forming  well  in  many  ways,  capable  of  learning  long 
and  complicated  compositions  hi/  note  and  carrying  it 
all  surely  in  their  memory,  capable  of  teaching. 
What  we  then  heard  them  do  was  not  only  good,  re- 
markable, /or  t/iem,as  being  blind  ;  it  challenges  com- 
parison in  its  several  kinds  with  praised  performan- 
ces of  professional  singers  and  players  who  can  see. 

The  first  of  these  concerts,  artistically  the  choicest, 
was  at  Chickering  Hall,  Monday  evening.  May  18, 
and  was  more  in  the  nature  of  a  chamber  concert. 
It  began  with  Bach's  Concerto  in  D  minor  (1st 
movement)  for  three  Pianos,  Mr.  Campbell,  their 
teacher,  presiding  in  the  middle,  a  gentleman  and 
lady  pupil  at  the  other  instruments.  This  was  played 
with  perfect  smoothness,  clearness  and  aplomb,  the 
entrance  and  conduct  of  the  contrapuntal  parts  dis- 
tinct, the  accent  musically  true  and  nice.  The  con- 
cert closed  with  the  Introduction  and  Allegro  of 
Beethoven's  first  Symphony  (ten  hands  on  three  pi- 
anos), several  of  the  performers,  of  both  sexes,  being 
children,  and  this  too  went  with  good  precision  and 
ensemble,  and  the  piece  was  well  arranged.  A  lad 
of  eleven  played  Bach's  1st  Prelude  (from  the  Well- 
tempered  Clavichord)  and  a  little  Sonatina  vc?-y  neat- 
ly, interesting  all  by  his  sweet,  intellectual  face  as 
well  as  by  his  music.  Beethoven's  first  Sonata,  in 
F,  was  played  entire,  with  a  good  deal  of  fluency,  by 
a  young  girl,  who,  to  be  sure,  was  not  entirely  self- 
possessed  acd  even  in  her  tempo,  and  had  undertak- 
en the  quick  movements  at  too  fast  a  rate,  but  yet 
gave  a  most  favorable  impression  of  her  ability.  An- 
other played  very  well  a  Slumber  Song  by  Heller 
and  a  Song  without  Words  by  Mendelssohn  In 
place  of  another  Bach  Prelude,  four  young  men, 
with  cornets  and  tubas,  played  a  couple  of  male  part- 
songs  ;  the  first,  by  Mendelssohn,  in  excellent  tune 
and  style,  the  other  hardly  so  well. 

There  were  good  specimens  of  singing  too.  One 
of  the  older  pupils,  who  had  figured  in  the  three-piano 
pieces  and  in  the  brass   part-songs,   sang  Stradella's 


Prayer :  Pietct  Signore,  with  a  rich,  well-trained  bari- 
tone voice,  and  really  good  style  and  feeling ;  the 
influence  of  Mr.  Wethereee  was  seen  there.  A 
rosy,  sweet-faced  damsel,  with  a  flexible  soprano  as 
sweet  as  her  face  sang"With  verdure  clad"acceptably, 
another  blind  young  lady  doing  justice  to  the  accom- 
paniment. A  young  gentleman, with  an  agreeable,  not 
powerful  tenor,  gave  a  fair  rendering  of  Handel's 
"Total  Eclipse."  It  was  in  truth  a  classical  and 
charming  concert,  well  worth  one's  evening  in  itself 
as  music,  but  many  times  more  interesting  as  coming 
from  the  blind  ! 

The  second  concert,  on  a  larger  scale,  on  Thurs- 
day evening.  May  21,  was  given  at  the  Tremont 
Temple,  which,  though  the  night  was  stormy,  was 
completely  filled.  Over  a  hundred  performing  pupils 
sat  upon  the  stage.  An  Organ  Concerto  would  have 
led  oflT,  but  the  organ  being  out  of  tune,  besides  the 
absence  of  the  multifarious  musician  before  mention- 
ed, compelled  a  complete  change  of  programme. 
First  they  all  sang  a  Bach  Choral,  in  four  parts,  with 
beautiful  precision  and  with  pure,  well-blended  tone  ; 
nothing  harsh  or  coarse  about  it,  but  really  a  refined 
ensemble.  The  Beethoven  Symphony  piece  for  ten 
hands  was  played  again,  but  the  hall  was  less  favor- 
able for  the  players,who  could  not  hear  each  other  and, 
thus  deprived  of  their  only  means  of  keeping  perfect- 
ly together,  did  hitchingli/  and  feebly  that  which  went 
so  well  at  Chickering's.  What  most  astonished  and 
delighted  was  the  "Wedding  March"  and  other 
things  performed  by  the  full  Reed  Band,  of  30  pieces, 
'n  which  beside  the  grown  up  pupils  you  saw  boys  of 
eleven  or  twelve  doing  their  part  bravely  upon  clar- 
ionets or  tubas  bigger  than  themselves.  The  compo- 
sition of  the  band  is  capital,  better  than  with  most  of 
our  public  bands  ;  plenty  of  reeds  and  softer  instru- 
ments ;  the  trombones  and  bass  tubas  finely  played  ; 
the  whole  eflfect  in  point  of  euphony,  good  tune, 
smooth  execution,  accent,  and  an  instinctive  avoid- 
ance of  mere  noise,  would  bear  comparison  with  some 
of  our  famous  bands.  Indeed  a  certain  gentleness, 
refinement,  characterizes  all  the  music  of  these  blind  ; 
somehow  an  artistic  spirit  seems  to  have  got  posses- 
sion of  them.  Is  it  because  they  have  so  admirable 
a  leader  in  their  blind  teacher,  Mr.  Campbell,  who 
not  only  keeps  them  always  learning  Bach  and  Beet- 
hoven (with  also  a  great  variety  of  lighter  things), 
but  takes  them  continually  to  all  the  classical  con- 
certs in  Boston,  exposing  them  to  the  influence  of 
good  music  only  and  never  any  clap-trap?  For  for- 
merly we  thought  the  blind  inclined  to  roughness  in 
their  speech  and  music  ;  but  here  they  have  right  ed- 
ucation, and  it  is  plain  that  they  love  music,  that  it 
becomes  the  medium  of  communion  to  their  finer  in- 
ner nature,  and  that  they  sing  and  play  with  a  sin- 
cere enthusiasm,  from  the  heart.  The  concert  in- 
cluded a  variety  of  vocal  and  instrumental  pieces,  all 
creditable,  which  we  have  not  room  to  mention. 

On  both  occasions  striking  instances  were  shown  of 
the  facility  with  which  even  the  youngest  pupils  read 
from  the  embossed  books  (the  Bibl'  ,  Milton)  and 
point  out  places  on  raised  maps,  solve  complicated 
questions  in  arithmetic,  &c.  But  what  most  aston- 
ished all  was  a  single  example  which  Mr.  Campbell 
gave  of  the  process  by  which  they  learn  apiece  of 
music, — never  by  rote,  but  always  and  entirely  hy  note. 
It  was  just  this  :  he  dictated  to  the  whole  choir  a  mu- 
sical sentence  (8  or  12  measures)  to  be  sung  ;  having 
named  the  key  and  rhythm,  he  tells  to  the  Sopranos 
the  letter-name  and  length  of  every  note  or  rest  in 
every  bar  consecutively,  once  through  and  once  only  ; 
the  same  to  the  Altos,  Tenors,  Basses  ;  then  marks 
the  tempo  and  gives  the  word  to  sing  ;  they  have  all 
carried  their  parts  in  their  mind  ;  and  they  sing  the 
new  piece  in  four-part  harmony  as  accurately  as  good 
sight-singers  from  a  book !  Such  culture  of  the 
memory,  such  sharpening  of  musical  perception, — 
can  it  fail  to  make  musicians'?  And  may  not  all 
our  music  schools,  even  our  "Conservatories,"  learn 
something  from  this  blind  teacher  of  the  blind  ■? 
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The  School  Festival. 

The  Regular  Musical  Exhibition  (ns  it  is  now 
called)  of  the  Public  Schools  of  Boston,  was  held  on 
Wednesday  afternoon,  May  20,  at  the  Music  Hall, — 
some  two  months  earlier  than  has  been  the  custom 
heretofore,  and  coming  so  closely  upon  the  heels  of 
the  great  Festival  that  it  was  not  easy  to  give  it  all 
the  attention  we  could  wish.  The  occasion,  howev- 
er, was  even  more  inspiring  and  more  beautiful  than 
ever,  giving  signal  proof  of  the  thorough,  bona  fide 
manner  in  which  singing  and  the  elements  of  music 
are  now  taught  in  our  schools,  and  letting  the  fruits 
of  the  said  teaching  speak  most  eloquently  for  them- 
selves, to  the  silencing  (we  trust)  forever  of  the  cav- 
illers who  have  at  this  late  hour  endeavored  to  dis- 
credit it  as  a  fantastic  waste  of  time  and  money. 

This  time  the  Festival  was  purely  musical,  dissoci- 
ated from  the  other  ceremonies  pertaining  to  the  close 
of  the  school  year,  the  presentation  of  medals,  &c. ; 
and  what  was  truly  a  great  improvement,  there  wiis 
no  speech  making  ;  the  lovely  spectacle  of  the  1200 
girls  and  boys  arranged  as  usual  on  the  stage,  the 
sound  of  their  fresh  voices,  and  of  the  orchestra  and 
organ,  were  rightly  deemed  a  fair  and  glorious  whole 
which  spoken  words  could  not  improve  upon,  and 
which  needed  no  interpreter  besides  its  own  appeal 
to  eye  and  ear. 

After  an  Organ  introduction  by  J.  B.  Shaeland, 
.the  very  efficient  teacher  of  singing  in  the  Grammar 
Schools,  AVeber's  Overture  to  Oberon  was  played  by 
a  good  orchestra  of  some  40  instruments,  which,  as 
well  as  the  whole  concert,  was  conducted  by  Mr.  Ju- 
lius EiCHBEEG,  now  the  musical  director  in  the 
Girls'  High  and  Normal  School.  Then  the  beauti- 
ful Choral :  "JVim  ruhen  alle  Walder  (a  sort  of  even- 
ing hymn),  with  Bach's  harmony,  was  played  over 
on  the  organ,  and  the  1200  children  rose,  prompt  to 
an  instant,  and  sang  two  English  stiinzas  to  it  (be- 
ginning :  "Now  night  comes  softly  stealing.  Now 
wakes  the  deeper  feeling")  in  unison,  organ  and  or- 
chestra supplying  harmony.  It  was  sung  in  perfect 
tune  and  time,  with  a  free,  firm,  sweet,  round  quality 
of  tone,  in  which  every  voice  appeared  to  bear  its 
part,  and  yet  the  ensemble  was  as  one  voice.  To  us 
it  was  by  far  the  most  impressive  piece  in  the  per- 
formance, and  we  never  heard  a  choral  in  unison 
sung  better.  The  only  criticism  we  can  make  is, 
that  it  was  all  savg  forte,  the  second  stanzn  fortissimo, 
whereas  the  entire  character  of  the  words  is  soft  and 
peaceful ;  we  should  have  liked  to  hear  a  portion  of 
it  pianissimo— not  easily  produced,  we  know,  but  with 
so  many  voices  how  unspeakably  beautiful ! 

A  three-part  song  by  Meyerbeer :  "Thy  flowery 
banks,"  and  also  two  by  Abt :  "Our  native  land" 
and  "Joys  of  Spring,"  witli  orchestral  preludes  and 
accompaniment,  were  nicely  sung,  the  three  parts 
telling  quite  distinctly.  But  we  feel  that  these  Abt 
pieces  have  not  much  more  than  a  tame  and  sweetish 
character  after  such  a  Choral;  Abt  at  best  is  com- 
monplace and  sentimental.  Still  less  can  we  think 
the  Gloria  from  Haydn's  1st  Mass  suited  to  this  kind 
of  performance.  These  things  were  never  written  for 
a  great  multitudinous  chorus,  but  for  an  ordinary 
Cathedral  choir.  The  greater  the  multitude  of 
voices,  the  more  thin  intrinsically  the  music  sounds, 
— especially  with  the  four  parts  reduced  to  three,  the 
bass  taking  refugeamong  the  instruments, — and  then, 
another  drawback,  English  words.  There  were  quick 
running  passages  in  which  the  army  of  young  song- 
sters could  not  outline  the  figure  cleanly,  and  there- 
fore could  not  avoid  discord.  Instead  of  this  num 
ber  we  would  far  rather  have  heard  another  Choral. 
And  when  a  Bach  Choral  is  proposed,  can  we  not 
get  so  far  as  to  hiive  what  actually  is  Bach's  part  in 
it  (the  harmony,  and  not  the  tune)  siwij,  as  well  as 
played.  Suppose,  for  instance,  that  a  moderate 
quota  of  tenors  and  basses  be  provided,  to  make  up, 
with  a  select  portion  of  the  young  sopranos  and  altos, a 
four-part  choir  ;  let  one  stanza  of  the  Choral  be  sung 


by  tliel20o  in  unison,  with  accompaniment,  full  and 
strong  ;  and  then  let  the  following  stanza,  like  a  ce- 
lestial answer,  be  taken  up  by  the  select  choir  in 
Bach's  four-part  harmony,  without  accompaniment. 
We  are  sure,  if  this  were  done,  that  both  the  chil- 
dren and  the  audience  would  bear  several  Chorals 
upon  such  occasions,  and  would  soon  love  them  bet- 
ter than  the  Catholic  Glorias  and  the  Abt  songs. 

After  a  short  intermission, — in  the  course  of  which 
Mr.  MuNROE  put  the  children  through  a  few  of  the 
first  steps  in  his  course  of  "Vocal  Gymnastics,"  to 
which  they  owe  the  admirable  unity  and  military 
precision  of  their  movements,  as  well  as  the  marked 
improvement  in  the  bringing  out  of  their  voices, — 
the  Overture  to  Don  Giovanni  was  played  by  the  or- 
chestra, and  then  an  Easter  Hymn,  in  three  parts,  by 
Abt,  was  finely  sung  by  about  150  members  of  the 
Girl's  High  and  Normal  School.  This  was  followed 
by  a  fascinating  part-song  of  Hatton's,  "The  Wood 
Thrush,"  in  which  the  ful  1  choir  alternated  with  first 
the  Altos,  then  the  Sopranos  of  the  Normal  School 
answering  en  masse  as  soli.  This  fresh,  melodious 
strain  could  not  escape  repetition.  And  still  more 
warmly  was  that  insisted  on  in  the  case  of  the  next 
piece,  an  exquisite  three-part  song  by  Rossini : 
"Wake,  gentle  zephyr,"  sung  by  the  whole  choir, 
and  much  the  most  impressive  of  the  pieces  sung  in 
parts. — The  Old  Hundredth  Psalm,  the  audience 
joining  in  the  last  stanza,  closed  this  most  intere.'iting 
occasion,  which  we  have  only  room  now  to  chronicle, 
hoping  ere  long  to  return  to  the  subject  of  music  in 
the  schools. 


Musical  Festival  in  New  York. 

The  second  Grand  Musical  Festival,  under  the  di- 
rection of  Mr.  L.  F.  Hiirrison,  commenced  on  Mon- 
day evening,  the  18th  inst.,  at  Steinway  Hall.  A 
large  audience  attended,  in  defiance  of  the  bad 
weather — defiance  of  which  is  very  needful  in  these 
days.  The  opening  oratorio  was  Handel's  "Messiah." 
The  chorus  consisted  of  about  iioo  hundred  singers, 
members  of  the  New  York  Harmonic  Society.  Mr. 
Edward  J.  Connolly  presided  at  the  organ.  The 
solos  were  sung  by  Mme.  Parep.a-Rosa,  Mrs.  Jenny 
Kempton,  Mr.  George  Simpson,  and  Mr.  J.  R. 
Thomas.  The  orchestra  numbered  some  forty  per- 
formers. The  whole  was  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
F.  L.  Ritter.  The  New  York  Harmonic  Society  is 
(or  ought  to  be)  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  "Mes- 
siah." They  have  of  late  performed  it  from  two  to 
three  times  each  year.  The  judgment  to  be  pro- 
nounced on  the  present  performance  must,  «herefore, 
be  based  on  the  well  known  fact  that  the  society  has 
had  ample  opportunity  to  conquer  the  difficulties  of 
this  work.  We  regret  to  say  the  performance  was 
in  no  wise  equal  to  the  previous  performances  of  this 
society.  There  was  an  unusual  uncertainty  in  the 
choruses,  the  motivos  not  being  delivered  with  any 
precision. 

[The  above  is  from  the  Weekly  Review;  we  let  a 
Correspondent,  with  whose  opinions  we  are  far  from 
always  agreeing,  continue  the  narrative]. 

Mr.  Ritter,  whom  we  all  acknowledge  to  be  one  of 
our  most  able  and  learned  musicians,  has  not  the 
elements  which  combine  to  form  the  masterful  leader 
of  an  orchestra.  He  seems  uncertain  of  himself  and 
the  forces  under  his  charge,  and  uncertainty  and 
want  of  confidence  are  fatal  to  success. 

The  2nd  concert  took  place  last  evening,  with  this 
programme  : 

Suite  No,  3,  D Bach. 

Aria,  "Let  the  bright  seraphim" Haodel. 

Mme.  Par*  p.a  Rosa.  {Trumpet  obbligato,  Mr.  DietzJ. 

Rpformation  Symphony  (1830) Mendelssohn. 

Overture,  Leonora,  No.  3 Beethoven. 

Aria,  "The  Bird  and  the  Maiden" Spohr. 

Mule.  Rosa.  (Flute  obbliKato,  Mr.  Ehen). 
2d  part  of  Dramatic  Symphony  ,"Romeo  &  Juliet.  "Berlioz. 

The  Bach  Suite,  which  Mr.  Thomas  gave  us  at  his 
1st  Symphony  Soire'e  last  October,  is  very  quaint 
and  very  charming,  and  made  a  most  favorable  im- 
pression ;  indeed,  the  audience  almost  insisted  upon 
encoring  the  last  movement,  a  sprightly  Gavotte, 
written  in  a  most  fanciful  and  captivating  vein. 

Mme.  Parepa  was  in  possession  of  her  full  powers 
(A/s  time  (if  not  in  the  il/£ssm/()  and    lier   clear,  ear- 


nest performance  of  the  Handel  aria  brought  down 
such  a  storm  of  applause  that  an  encore  was  a  matter 
of  course.  She  was  also  recalled  in  her  second  selec- 
tion, Spohr's  "Bird  and  Maiden." 

Of  course  public  curiosity  has  been  very  much  ex- 
cited (in  musical  circles)  with  regard  to  the  "Refor- 
mation Symphony"  and  the  audience  was  very  at- 
tentive while  it  progressed.  My  own  impression  of 
the  work  is  that,  while  it  abounds  in  beautiful  passa- 
ges and  effects  which  are  characteristic  of  the  author, 
it  will  scarcely  add  to  the  renown  of  Mendelssohn. 
To  me  the  first  movement  is  the  most  attractive,  in- 
asmuch as  it  is  strong  and  full  of  purpose.  The  2d 
movement,  although  melodious  and  pretty,  seems 
somewhat  tame  and  weak  ;  this  was  tumultuously 
encored.  As  a  whole,  the  Symphony  suffered  from 
coming  after  the  Suite,  which  unquestionably  dwarfed 
it.  The  Leonora  Overture  was  better  played  than  any 
of  the  orchestral  selections,  possibly  because  it  is 
more  familiar.  The  orchestra  numbered  80,  and  was 
under  the  very  able  direction  of  Mr.  Theo.   Thomas. 

On  Wednesday  evening-we  had  the  "Elijah,"  in 
which  the  solos  were  taken  by  Miss  Brainerd,  Miss 
Hutchings,  Mr.  Simpson  and  Mr.  J.  R.  Thomas. 
This  performance  was  not  quite  such  a  butchery  as 
that  of  March  19th,  but  it  was  far  from  being  excel- 
lent. The  choruses  were  decidedly  the  best  portions 
of  the  entertainment :  the  solos  were,  however,  quite 
unsatisfactory.  Mr.  Thomas's  voice  was  not  dis- 
played to  advantage  in  his  part,  and  the  aria,  "Is 
not  his  word  like  a  fire,"  was  very  inaccurate  and 
faulty.  Miss  Hutchings  has  the  merit  of  singing 
with  care,  and  pronouncing  her  words  with  distinct- 
ness ;  yet  her  voice  is  destitute  of  expression  and  of 
sympathetic  quality.  Mr.  Simpson  improved  upon 
his  efforts  on  Monday  evening,  and  really  did  well 
in  the  aria,  "If  with  all  your  hearts."  Miss  Brain- 
erd exhibited  a  very  noticeable  tendency  toward  sing- 
ing sharp,  and  many  of  her  high  notes  were  struck 
with  uncert.iinty  ;  indeed,  in  the  "Angel  Trio"  she 
led  the  two  other  voices  from  the  original  key  of  D 
into  E  flat,  a  semitone  higher.  The  Trio  was  en- 
cored by  a  not  too  discriminating  audience,  and  the 
same  result  occurred  again  ;  when  the  orchestra  and 
chorus  came  in  on  D  (in  the  next  number)  the  effect 
was  peculiar  !  Two  choruses  were  excellently  done, 
viz.  :  "He,  watching  over  Israel"  and  "Behold,  God 
the  Lord  passed  by."     Mr.  Ritter  conducted. 

Concert  No.  4  occurred  on  Thursday  evening,  and 
was  mostly  symphonic  in  charsicter.  Mr.  S.  B.  Mills 
and  Miss  Maria  Brainard  were  the  soloists,  and  the 
pragramme  was  this  : 

Vorspiel,  "Die  Meistorsinfrer  von  NUrnberg" Wagner. 

Scena  ed  Aria,   "Infelire,"  Op.  34 Mendelssohn. 

Miss  Brainerd. 
1st  movement  from  P.  F.  Concerto,  Op.  21 Chopin. 

Mr.  Mills. 
Ave  Maria,  adapted  to  Bach's  1st  Prelude Gounod. 

Miss  Brainerd. 

Mephisto  Waltz Liszt, 

6th  Symphony,  Pastorale Beethoven,      ' 

Ther Wagner  "Vorspiel,"  so  full  of  power  and 
grandeur,  was  perhaps  better  played  than  any  of  the 
other  orchestral  selections,  not  executing  the  lovely 
P.astoral  Symphony,  in  which  the  chief  fault  of  per- 
formance was  the  dragginrj  of  the  somewhat  prolix 
Allegretto  (2d  movement).  Curiously,  the  bizarre 
"Mephisto"  Wallz  seemed  very  acceptable  to  the  au- 
dience. 

Mr.  Mills  has  often  played  in  public  the  2d- and  3d 
movements  of  the  2d  Chopin  Concerto  (really  written 
before  the  one  usually  denominated  No  I), but  has  al- 
most always  omitted  the  1st.  This  omission  he  .>iup- 
plied  on  Thursday  evening, but  did  not  do  himself  jus- 
tice ;  there  was  a  very  unusual  and  incomprehensible 
"muddiness"  about  many  of  the  rapid  passages,  and 
much  of  his  phrasing  was  weak.  For  an  encore  he 
played  a  lovely  Etudeby  Chopin,  in  C  sharp  minor, 
and  did  it  admirably. 

The  Ave  Maria,  arranged  for  soprano,  violin,  or- 
gan, piano  and  orchestra,  was  a  decided  success  and 
was  very  warmly  eneorecl :  there  was  a  little  difficul- 
ty just  at  %c   commencement,   where   the   organist 
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seemed  to  be  at  fault.  Mr.  Thomas  was  obliged  to 
suspend  operations  and  begin  again,  and  then  every 
thing  went  smoothly. 

On  Friday  evening  came  Haydn's"Creation,",'with 
Mme.  Parepa,  Mr.  Simpson  and  Mr.  Thomas  as  so- 
loists. In  this  instance,  reversing  the  Wednesday 
evening  order  of  things,  the  solos  were  far  better 
than  the  chorus,  which  latter  were  poorly  done.  Of 
course  Mme.  Parepa  was  superb  in  "With  verdure 
clad."  The  audience  was  immense.  Quite  a  neat 
little  effect  was  produced  by  the  lighting  of  the  large 
"sun-burners"  in  the  ceiling  just  at  the  words  "And 
there  was  light ;"  the  sudden  change  to  brightness 
from  previous  dimness  was  really  startling.  [1  !] 

On  Saturday  afternoon  there  was  a  matinee  of 
which  the  principal  attractions  were  these  : 

2  movements  from  unfiDished  Symphony Schubert. 

Violin  Concerto,  op.  64  ( Wenzel  Kopta) Mendelssohn. 

Overture,  "St  John  the  Baptist" G.  W.  Morgan. 

The  Schubert  fragments  need  no  encomium  ;  the 
two  movements  have  been  several  times  played  this 
winter  and  have  grown  steadily  in  our  liking.  The 
Mendelssohn  Concerto,  -ftrhich  has  long  been  the 
cheval  de  bataille  of  aspiring  violinists,  was  performed 
(that  is  to  say,  two  movements,  commencing  with  the 
lovely  Andante)  not  very  excellently  by  Mr.  Kopta; 
he  was  too  nervous,  hurried  the  time  of  the  last 
movement,  and  seemed  generally  unsettled  with  re- 
gard to  the  proper  tempo.  The  orchestra  was,  sim- 
ilarly, uncertain  as  to  what  he  intended,  and  the  re- 
sult was  a  confused  and  hitch/  performance. 

Mr.  Morgan's  Overture  to  "John  the  Baptist"  {Mr. 
M.  is  said  to  have  an  Oratorio  of  that  name  in  the 
works)  is  quite  good  and,  making  no  pretence  at  ab. 
solute  originality,  is  enjoyable  and  agreeable  to  hear. 
Mr.  Colby  presided  at  the  organ,  and  the  Overture 
was  conducted  by  Mr.  Morgan  himself. 

There  were  some  miscellaneous  pieces.  Mme. 
Parepa  sang  two  solos  and  Mr.  Bartlett  did  likewise, 
the  former  acceptably  and  the  latter  not  exactly  so. 

The  Festival  (nominally)  terminated  with  a  grand 

orchestral  concert  on    Saturday   evening,   of  which 

these  were  the  interesting  features  : 

Introduction  to  3d  Act  of  Medea Cherubini. 

Symphony,  A  major F.  L.  Ritter. 

Concerto  (pianoforte) Henselt. 

I.  H.  Pattison. 

Symphony,  ""Wellineton's  Victory" Beethoven. 

Overture,  "Semiramide" Rossini. 

Beethoven's  so-called  "Symphony"  is  interesting 
as  a  curiosity,  but  in  no  other  way.  Of  course  the 
combination  of  orchestra,  two  military  bands  (one 
playing  "Rule  Britannia,"  and  the  other  "Marlbor- 
ough se  va-t-en  guerre,"  irom  which  is  taken  the  famil- 
iar song  "We  won't  go  home  till  morning"),  a  drum 
corps  and  a  squad  of  "Caledonian  pipers,"  could  not 
fail  to  please  a  general  audience,  but  I  could  find  no 
enjoyment  in  hearing  it. 

Mr.  Pattison  displayed  his  great  dexterity  of  fin- 
ger and  the  good  qualities  of  an  exceedingly  full- 
toned  Steinway  grand  in  his  neat  performance  of 
Henselt's  extremely  uninteresting  and  ramblitig  Con- 
certo. Mrs.  Abbott  and  Mr.  Hill  contributed  two 
solos  each  in  a  style  seemingly  acceptable  to  the  au- 
dience. Mr.  Hill  made  quite  a  "spread"  in  the 
"Marseillaise  Hymn"  which  he  evidently  selected  as 
his  solo  for  the  purpose  of  displaying  a  very  good 
and  praiseworthy  B  flat. 

And  now  for  the  best  thing  in  the  programme,  Mr. 
Hitter's  Symphony.  Those  orchestral  works  which 
he  had  already  given  to  the  world  had  not  prepossessed 
me  in  his  favor,  and  therefore  I  was  the  more  agree- 
ably surprised  to  find  that  this  Symphony  is  a  work 
of  very  great  ability.  There  are,  it  is  true,  traces  of 
Mendelssohn  to  be  found  in  it ;  for  instance  the 
theme  of  the  1st  movement  reminds  one  of  the  same 
in  the  Italian  Symphony  ;  theMinuetto  or  rather  its 
Trio  is  almost  exactly  similar  in  treatment  to  the 
"horn  Trio"  in  the  "Italian,"  and  the  Andante  (in 
its  opening  bars)  is  very  like  the  duet  in  "Elijah," 
"Bow  down  thine  ear  to  our  prayer."  Therefore  we 
do  not  find  Mr.  Ritter's  work  a  wholly   and  entirely 


original  one  ;  yet  it  is  unquestionably  the  most  com- 
plete and  most  thoroughly  fine  symphonic  composi- 
tion which  has  ever  been  written  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  The  Minuetto  with  its  Trio  proved  so  at- 
tractive that  it  was  encored  ;  and  throughout  the 
whole  work  the  applause  was  very  general,  emphatic 
and  even  demonstrative.  Mr.  Ritter  has  cut  a  deep 
notch  high  up  on  the  pillar  of  Fame  ;  it  is  for  him  to 
use  it  as  a  vantage  ground  for  reaching  higher  ;  it  is 
for  us  to  acknowledge  his  undoubted  merits  and  abil- 
ity ;  it  is  not  impossible  that  he  maybe  the  "coming 
composer,"  whose  advent  we  so  anxiously  await. 

Notwithstanding  the  villainous  weather  which  has 
prevailed  during  the  week,  the  audiences  have  been 
encouragingly  large,  and  Mr.  Harrison  is  entitled  to 
the  warmest  thanks  of  the  music-loving  public  for 
furnishing  so  much  good  music  for  so  reasonable  a 
price  [the  tickets  were  $5  for  the  series  of  seven  con- 
certs]. F. 

On  Sunday  evening  CMay  24)  there  was  an  extra 
concert,  of  which  the  Tribune  says  : 

It  commenced  with  Schumann's  lovely  Symphony 
in  D  minor.  No.  4,  a  composition  abounding  in  char- 
acteristic graces  and  variety.  Mme.  Rosa  sang  Beet- 
hoven's noble  aria,  "Ah  perfido,"  which  is  not  only 
excellent  in  itself,  but  well-suited  to  display  the  best 
qualities  of  her  voice  and  style  ;  in  the  introductory 
scena,  the  intensity  to  which  she  is  capable  of  rising, 
and  in  the  pathetic  air  proper  the  exquisite  delicacy 
of  her  vocalization.  Superb  as  this  performance  was, 
we  regret  to  say  that  it  was  not  received  with  half 
the  applause  that  was  wasted  upon  her  rendering  of 
Hullah's  "The  Storm,"  later  in  the  evening — a  song 
which  is  much  better  adapted  to  a  bass  than  a  sopra- 
no voice.  Being  recalled  after  this,  she  gave,  in  the 
most  charming  manner,  Gounod's  "Cradle  Song," 
accompanied  by  her  husband  on  the  violin  and  Mr. 
Colby  on  the  piano.  Mr.  Carl  Rosa  played  Spohr's 
violin  concerto  in  G  major,  No.  8,  a  good  specimen 
of  the  broad  and  vigorous  German  school  of  which 
Spohr  was  the  founder,  and  a  piece  moreover  in 
which  Mr.  Rosa's  feeling  touch  and  conscientious- 
ness are  always  keenly  relished.  Mr.  Morgan  fol- 
lowed with  an  organ  solo,  an  an-angement  of  Bene- 
dict's well-known  air,  "By  the  Sad  Sea  Waves  ;" 
and  then  we  had,  for  the  first  time  in  America,  Rein- 
ecke's  overture  to  "King  Manfred,"  a  meditative  and 
intensely  poetical  work,  containing  some  fine  melo- 
dy, and  distinguished  by  a  splendid  broad  treatment 
of  the  instruments  which  reminds  us  at  times  of  Cher- 
ubini. The  orchestra  did  it  full  justice,  and  we  hope 
they  will  let  us  hear  it  often.  Of  Mr.  A.  H.  Pease, 
and  his  new  piano-forte  concerto,  of  which  the  second 
and  third  movements  were  vouchsafed  us  last  even- 
ing, these  is  little  to  be  said.  The  second  movement 
is  a  barcarole,  rather  pleasing,  but  not  at  all  original, 
and  much  too  long  ;  the  third,  an  allegro  con  fiioco,  is 
trashy.  What  a  blessed  change  was  the  Struensee 
music  of  Meyerbeer  which  followed  it ;  the  delicious 
church-like  theme  of  the  overture,  repeated  with  the 
countless  orchestral  combinations,  all  rich  and  strik- 
ing, in  which  Meyerbeer's  genius  was  so  prolific  ;  the 
grand  arrangement  of  the  Danish  National  Song, 
"i?o/(;er /3ansfc"  for  the  instruments  and  male  cho- 
rus (led  last  night  by  Mr.  Berge),  and  finally  the 
grand  Polonaise  of  the  ball  scene. 

So  has  passed  away  the  second  annual  Musical 
Festival  of  New  York,  and,  balancing  the  results,  we 
hardly  know  whether  to  he  satisfied  or  not.  That 
we  have  a  manager  like  Mr.  Harrison  with  the  cour- 
age and  enthusiasm  to  take  the  labor  unaided  upon 
his  shoulders  ;  that  we  have  a  leader  like  Mr.  Thomas 
to  uncover  for  us  the  half  forgotten  treasures  of  the 
classical  masters  ;  more  than  all,  that  musical  cul- 
ture has  so  far  improved  in  New  York  that  2,000 
people  or  more  will  go  through  storm  and  mud  every 
night  for  a  week  to  partake  of  such  wholesome  fare 
as  has  generally  been  set  out  during  this  feast  at 
Steinway  Hall — these  things  certainly  are  cause  for 
abundant  gratification.  The  basis  of  a  Musical  Fes- 
tival, however,  is  oratorio,  aud  the  recollection  of  the 
peiformances  of  "The  Messiah,"  "The  Creation," 
and  "Elijah''  last  week  aflbrds  us  no  satisfaction. 
The  chorus  showed  no  progress  since  last  year,  but 
a  decided  falling  off.  In  "The Messiah."  which  they 
have  been  singing  as  long  as  anybody  can  remember 
and  ought  to  know  as  well  as  the  alphabet,  their  per- 
formance was  abominable.  They  acquitted  them- 
selves in  "Elijah"  better  than  they  did  during  the 
winter,  but  still  far  from  well,  and,  if  our  recollec- 
tion serves  us,  worse  than  they  did  last  June.  "The 
Creation"  was  the  best  of  the  three,  but  that  is  slight 
praise. 


Sprial  Itotices. 

DESCRIPTIVE   LIST   OF  THE 

Publisfaea  by  Oliver  BiCson  &■  Co. 


Vocal,  with  Piano  Accompaniment. 

When  I  was  monarch  of  Boeotia.  .3.  A  to  e. 

"Orphexis."  30 
Hymn  to  Bacchus.  S'g  &  Cho.  2.  A  to  _(?  sharp. 

"Orpheus."  30 
I'm  Cupid  you  see.     Song  &  Cho.  2.  B6  to  g. 

"Orpheus."  30 
This  ball  now  to  finish.  Song  &  Cho.  3.  D  to  g. 

''Orpheus."  35 
Now  by  way  of  change.  Minuet.  Galop  and  Cho. 
S.  D  and  G  to  ,9.  "Orpheus."  40 

Five  more  bright  songs  from  "Orpheus."  The  first 
is  a  very  pleasing  invocation,  the  second  a  pretty  ''po 
to  sleep"  sonjf,  responded  to  hy  the  somnolent  dei- 
ties ;  the  third  and  fourth  sprigrhtly  dance  tuneg,and 
the  fifth  the  laughable  song  of  the  tipsy  Cerberus, 
the  only  one  he  was  ever  known  to  sing.  The  words 
of  course  are  nonsensical,  but  the  music  throughout 
is  pretty. 

I  am  dreaming^  of  the  ball.  2.D  tog.  from  Godfrey.  35 

A  pretty  vocal  arrangement  of  a  "nice"  waltz. 
Coming  home  to  mother.  2.  B6  to  f.  Collins.  30 

A  fine  "home"  song  with  chorus. 
Fairy  Queen.  Duet.  3.   Cto^?.  Glover.  60 

A  first  class  duet. 
Will  he  come.  3.  P  to  d.  Sullivan.  40 

A  very  touching,  pathetic,  melodious  song-. 
When  the  vale  of  death.  4.  D6  to  f.  Sargent.  2.5 

Laus  Deo.     2.  D  to  d.  Rev.  A.  G.  Shears.  25 

Two  short  sacred  pieces,  the  first  a  beautiful  hymn 
of  "triumph  over  death,"  and  the  second  (in  lines  of 
four  syllables)  is  a  comprehensive  ascription  of  praise 
for  "days  aud  seasons"  and  the  various  events  of  the 
year.  Good  melody. 
Crown  of  Glory,   2.  A  to  e.  Solo,  Duet  &  Cho. 

Chandler.  40 
A  pleasing  sacred  piece  with  considerable  variety. 
The  Danish  Whistle.  4.  A  to  f?  natural.   Tamaro.  35 
The  accompaniment  is  somewhat   difBcult.     One  of 
the  song^s  performed  so  beautifully  by  Parepa. 
I  ain't  a  going  to  tell.     Song  and  dance.  2. 

E6  to  g.  Tannenhaum.  30 

A  merry  comic  song,  with  a  dance  to  please  the 
boys. 
Lost  birdling.     Cavatina.     6.     B6  to  6  flat. 

CentemaH.  60 
Quite  difficult,  but  a  fine  concert  song.     Still  more 
difficult  passages  are  "interlined"  lor  those  who  can 
sing  them.     Plenty  of  runs,  trills  and  cadenzas. 

People's  Song.     Song  and  Chorus.    2.    F  to  f. 

CoUns.  30 

Spirited  campaign  song. 
Flow,  freshly  flow.  3.  T>b  to  a  flat.  Marston.  30 

A  sweet  love  song.    Woids  by  Owen  Meredith. 

Instrumental. 

Aileen  Aroon.     Var.  4.  G.  Wyman.  50 

Favorite  melody  with  variations. 
Sparkling  Gem.     Galop.     2.  B  flat.  Turner.  30 

Gipsy's  revel.     Schottische.     2.     D.  "        30 

Mr.  Turner  can  turn-a  uew  melody  off  as  quickly  as 
anybody,  and  is  almost   sure   to  produce   something 
pleasing  and   easily  played,   as  he  ha.s  done  in  the 
above  pieces. 
Orpheus  Galop.    (Offenbach).     3.     G,  C,  &F. 

J.  S.  Knight.  40 
Pot-pourri.    Orphee.       "         4.  '"'       75 

Sparkling  melodies,  skilfully  grouped  and  fitted. 
Merry  Christmas  Polka.     2.     F.        W.  Conway.  30 

Very  neat  and  bright. 
Vivandiere  Galop.     2.     F.  Coote.  30 

'  Simple  airs  and  quite  taking. 
Opening  Flowers.  Waltz.  3.  F.       C.  D.  Blahe.  30 
Original  and  brilliant. 

Books. 


Kohler's  Very  Easiest  "Studies  for  Piano.  75 

Kbhlers'  "First  Studies"  are  now  not  the  very  first. 
A  pupil  could  not  very  well  commence  them  in  less 
than  a  couple  of  months  after  his  first  lessons.  But 
these  new  studies  may  be  commenced  in  the  first 
weeks  of  study.    Try  them. 

Abbreviations. — Degrees  of  difficulty  are  marked  from  1  to 
7.  The  key  is  marked  with  a  capital  letter,  as  C,  B  flat,  &c. 
A  small  Roman  letter  marks  the  highest  note,  if  on  the  staff, 
an  italic  letter  the  highest  note,  \f  above  the  staff. 


Music  BT  Mail. — Music  is  sent  by  mail,  the  expense  being 
two  cents  for  eveiy  four  ounces,  or  fraction  thereof,  (about 
one  cent  for  an  ordinary  piece  of  music).  Persona  at  a 
distance  will  find  the  conveyance  a  saving  of  time  and 
expensfin  obtaining  supplies  Books  can  also  be  sent  at 
double  these  rates. 
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For  Dwight's  Journul  ofMu8ic. 

Unspoken. 

The  garden  grasses  scarcely  shook, 
So  light  the  wind  that  went  and  came 
And  fanned  tlie  roses  into  flame 
For  that  last  walk  wo  took. 

One  flower  rememier  dear ;  you  crashed, 
While  trifling  in  an  absent  mood, 
Its  tender  leaflets,  till  your  hand 
"Was  crimson  with  their  blood. 

Then  from  the  bruisfed,  broken  stem 
So  rich  a  perfume  upward  stole. 
That  I,  remember,  jesting  said 
You  had  released  its  soul. 

But  in  my  heart  I  said  :  "0  friend, 
Your  grace  I  never  can  implore. 
And  yet  I  deem  not  ray  poor  love 
Wasted  forevermore, 

"Though  braised  and  broken  at  your  feet, 
If  but  a  day  it  chance  to  make 
A  little  dearer  for  love's  sake, 
Or  but  a  moment  sweet  I" 
June  5th,  1868. 


A  German  Critic  on  Musical  Critics  French 
and  German. 
Among  the  principal  contradictions  in  musical 
matters  now-a-days  is  the  fact  that  more  physical 
labor  and,  at  the  same  time,  more  mental  freedom 
and  independence  are  demanded  from  the  critic. 
Fifteen  years  ago  a  critic,  had  to  notice  three 
concerts  a  week,  we  will  assume,  and  even  that 
was  too  much.  Now  he  may  congratulate  him- 
self if,  in  large  towns,  he  has  not  to  attend  two  or 
three  concerts  in  one  evening.  He  must,  more- 
over, notice  them  within  three  days,  for,  with  the 
present  flood  of  concerts,  an  article  more  than 
three  days  old  in  a  political  paper  would  appear 
quite  stale.  People  want  to  read  the  freshest  in- 
telligence about  operas  and  concerts  as  well  as 
telegrams  and  the  state  of  the  funds.  Even  in 
musical  circles,  the  haste  and  curiosity  is  not  less 
than  elsewhere  ;  it  is  not  the  most  sterling  musical 
periodical  that  obtains  most  readers  ;  it  is  that 
one  which  publishes  most  quickly  a  large  amount 
of  highly  spiced  piquant  news.  But  people  de- 
mand from  the  critic,  who  is  obliged  to  write, 
from  his  first  impressions,  not  only  on  the  per- 
formances of  virtuosi,  but  on  ;'ompositions  as  well, 
ari  independence  of  judgment  that  is  impossible 
without  mental  repose,  and  no  one  demands  it 
more  imperiously  than  concert-givers,  who  de- 
prive, him  of  this  very  mental  repose,  plague  him 
with  their  visits,  pay  court  to  him,  pursue  him — 
there  are  even  some  who  do  not  require  indepen- 
dence, but  only  favor  from  him,  resembling  the 
man  who  at  a  shipwreck  prayed  thus:  "Gracious 
Heaven,  it  would  be  too  much  to  pray  that  thou 
would'st  save  all  of  us;  therefore, save  me  alone!" 
As  a  rule,  bower,  we  may  assume  that  concert- 
givers  visit  the  critic  with  the  best  intentions; 
what  they  think  if  he  does  not  praise  them  suffi- 
ciently, or  speaks  too  highly  of  a  rival  is  another 
question.  The  critic  who  satisfied  all  the  ideal 
notions  we  so  frequently  hear  mentioned  would 
resemble  the  German  suitor  in  the  genial  fairy 
tale,  Der  gnldener  Ilahn,  oder  Sahir,  Eoa's  erstrje- 
horener  Solin  (The  Golden  Cock,  or  Sahir,  Eve's 
Jirst-horn  Son),  by  a  remarkable  author,  now 
long  forgotten  :  Klinge.  The  Sultan  of  Circassia 
invites  to  his  empire  suitors  for  his  beautiful 
daughter.  From  all  quarters  of  the  globe  come 
Princes  and  Knights,  Noblemen,    Generals,    Ar- 


tists, &c.  There  comes,  also,  from  Germany  some 
one  who  is  no  suitor,  but  the  Categorical  Impera- 
tive. Some  philosophers  of  our  country  want  to 
introduce  Kant's  philosophy  into  Circassia.  With 
this  object,  they  manufacture  a  pasteboard  figure 
in  which  one  of  them  conceals  himself  with  a 
speaking-trumpet.  After  the  introduction  of  the 
princes  and  other  suitors,  the  figure  is  brought 
forward,  and  a  voice  says :  O,  my  friends,  I  am 
not  a  suitor  ;  I  am  a  principle.  So  manage  your 
actions  that  each  might  become  a  universal  law. 
The  Sultan  replies:  That  is  all  very  well,  but 
what  is  my  daughter  to  marry. — An  impartial 
critic,  according  to  German  ideas  of  objectivity, 
would  be  exactly  such  a  phenomenon  as  this 
suitor.  I  myself  once  endeavored  to  criticize 
with  perfect  impartiality,  to  go  to  work  quite 
"objectively,"  and  the  result  was  that  I  really 
praised  my  friends  most,  because,  at  every  word 
of  censure,  I  thought  it  did  not  proceed  from  ar- 
tistic conviction,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  because 
my  friends  complained  of  my  lukewarmness.  I 
found  myself  in  precisely  the  position  described 
by  Schiller  in  his  Oeivissenskrupel: 

"Gerne  dien' icli  dem  Freumde,  doch  thu' ich  es  leider  mit 

Neigung, 
Und  so  wurmt  es  mir  oft,  dass  ich  nicht  tugendbaft  bin." 

Determination  : 

"Da  isfc  kein  anderer  Rath,  du  musst  suchen  sie  zu  verachten 
Uad  mit  Absclieu  alsdanu  thun  was  die  Pfiicht  dir  gebeut." 

The  attempt  to  unite  ideal  views  with  our 
present  relations  gives  rise  to  very  peculiar  re- 
sults. In  one  and  the  same  feuilleton  written  by 
a  man  whose  honorable  principles  cannot  be 
doubted  for  a  moment,  there  appeared  a  long  ti- 
rade about  a  concert  which,  it  seems,  had  afford- 
ed evidence  of  the  most  genuine  artistic  senti- 
ment, and  a — poetical  account  of  what,  in  my 
opinion,  is  an  infamous  production,  the  Traviata, 
the  performance  of  the  principal  part  in  which  by 
a  most  estimable  art'st  was  described  in  the  most 
glowing  terms  it  is  possible  to  conceive.  Now  I 
suppose  no  one  will  assert  that  inward  vulgarity 
can  be  ennobled  by  outward  elegance  of  repre- 
sentation, and  a  critic  who  enters  the  lists  for  pu- 
rity of  sentiment,  who  in  the  most  marked  fashion 
attacked  a  celebrated  singer  for  his  namby-pam- 
by rendering  of  an  oratorio  air,  ought  not  to  go 
into  ecstasies  for  the  Traviata,  even  when  the 
leading  part  is  sustained  by  an  accomplished  and 
personally  very  estimable  lady.  How  we  should 
all  storm  and  protest  if  the  Dame  aux  Came'lias 
were  produced  at  the  Theatre  Royal !  Such  con- 
tradictions, into  which  the  most  honorable  critics 
fall,  cause  them  unconsciously  to  serve  the  puffing 
system.  The  fresh  concert-givers  springing  up 
every  year,  who  wish  to  attain  fame  and,  through 
fame,  to  make  money,  must,  above  all  things,  en- 
deavor to  have  their  name  mentioned  in  public 
as  frequently  as  possible.  Pressure  causes  the 
quicksilver  to  rise  ;  when  pressure  is  absent,  the 
quicksilver  falls.  So  the  oftener  the  name  of  a 
concert- giver  is  subjected  to  the  pressure  of  the 
press,  the  higher  stands  the  barometer  of  his  rep- 
utation ;  but  only  a  constant  pressure  keeps  the 
hand  at  "set  (air."  AVhat  indescribable  trouble 
must  be  taken  now-a-days  by  a  musician  who 
does  not  belong  to  the  very  first  rank,  and  for 
whom  no  particular  well-disposed  and  influential 
friends  are  at  work,  merely  to  attract  in  any  de- 
gree attention  to  himself  in  Germany.  Every 
town  in  which  he  appears  publicly  has  its  own 
peculiar  tendency,  its  partiality,  and  its  habits; 
in  every  one,  the  travelling  virtuoso  must  exert 
himself  afresh,  and  visit  the  critics  to  obtain  their 
support.  Now  the  German  critic,  who,  as  a  rule, 
is  good-natured  and  honorable,  does  not  wish  to 
ignore  anybody,  or  hurt  anybody's  feelings — at 
the  same  time  he  does  not  want  the  trouble  of 
writing  an  exhaustive  analysis,  when   he   knows 


beforehand  that  he  has  nothing  extraordinary  to 
analyze,  and  thus  we  often  see  the  strange  phe- 
nomenon of  an  honorable  critic  condescending, 
from  pure  kindness,  to  concessions,  which  in 
France  would  be  the  result  of  verij  direct  influ- 
ences. I  cannot  explain  this  sentence  better 
than  by  reading  a  description  written  by  Heine 
in  the  year  1843  : 

"Manuai  dexterity,  the  precision  of  an  automaton, 
identification  with  be-stringed  wood,  the  transforma- 
tion of  a  liurnan  bcint;  into  a  sounding  instrument— 
this  is  at  present  esteemed  and  praised  as  the  acme  of 
excellence.  Like  swarms  of  crickets  do  the  piano 
virmosos  come  every  winter  to  Paris,  less  for  the  pur- 
pose of  gaining  money  than  for  that  of  making  them- 
selves a  name,  which  shall  produce  them  a  propor- 
tionately richer  pecuniary  harvest  in  other  countries. 
Paris  serves  them,  to  a  certain  extent,  as  a  hill-hoard- 
ing, on  which  their  fame  is  to  be  read  in  colossal  let- 
ters. .  I  say  their  fame  is  to  he  read  thereon,  for  it  is 
the  Paris  press  which  announces  it  to  the  credulous 
world,  and  the  virtuosos  possess  a  great  amount  of 
virtuosity  in  making  the  very  most  of  journals  and 
journalists.  They  know  how  to  gain  access  even  to 
those  who  are  most  hard  of  hearing,  for  men  are  al- 
ways men  ;  are  susceptible  to  flattery  ;  are  fond,  too, 
of  playing  the  part  of  patron,  and  one  hand  washes 
the  other,  as  the  German  proverb  says  ;  the  more 
dirty  of  the  two  hands,  however,  is  rarely  that  of  the 
journalist,  and  even  the  venal  and  clumsy  praise- 
monger  is  at  the  same  time  a  poor  simpleton,  him- 
self deceived,  who  is  half  paid  with  adulation.  Peo- 
ple talk  of  the  venality  of  the  press ;  people  are  very 
much  mistaken.  On  the  contrary,  the  press  is  usual- 
ly duped,  this  being  especially  true  as  far  as  regards 
celebrated  virtuosi.  Properly  speaking  they  are  iill 
celebrated,  at  least  in  the  puffs  which  either  their 
high  mightinesses  themselves  send  to  be  printed,  or 
else  get  sent  by  a  brother  or  by  their  mother.  It  is 
scarcely  credible  how  humbly  they  beg,  how  they 
bend  and  cringe  in  the  newspaper  offices  for  the 
smallest  scrap  of  praise.  While  I  was  in  high  favor 
with  the  manager  of  the ,  I  had  an  excellent  op- 
portunity of  seeing  with  my  own  eyes  how  submis- 
sively these  celebrities  lay  at  his  feet,  and  crouched 
and  wagged  their  tails  before  him,  in  order  to  be 
praised  a  little  in  his  paper ;  and  we  might  well  say, 
after  Be'ranger,  of  our  virtuosos,  who  meet  with  such 
enthusiastic  receptions  in  all  the  capitals  of  Europe, 
the  dust  of is  still  visible  on  their  laurels." 

There  are  sure  to  be  optimists  who  will  assert 
that  things  are  managed  diflTerently  and  better  in 
Germany  than  elsewhere.  I,  on  the  other  hand, 
say  that,  in  many  respects,  they  are  managed 
worse.  What  the  wandering  virtuoso  can  do  in 
Paris  with  one  effort,  he  must  do  over  again  in  al- 
most every  town  through  Germany  where  he 
wishes  to  appear  publicly.  I  will  not  go  into  fur- 
ther descriptipn,  nor  speak  of  theatrical  singers, 
because  they  are  mixed  up  with  agents  and  pa- 
pers of  which  one  cannot  well  speak  in  respecta- 
ble society. 

The  musician  who  does  not  choose  to  adapt  his 
bearing  and  his  conduct  to  the  state  of  things  I 
have  described,  must  abandon  all  hopes,  except 
throupdi  some  extraordinary  piece  of  good  for- 
tune, of  attaining  to  a  brilliant  position  or  to 
fame  ;  he  must  be  satisfied  with  thinking  that  the 
same  Providence  which  endowed  him  with  talent 
will,  also,  help  him  to  reach  the  proper  goal.  On 
public  taste  he  must  no  longer  rely,  for  the  very 
simple  reason  that  such  a  thing  as  strongly-de- 
fined public  taste  no  longer  exists,  the  public 
taste  of  the  day  being  always  made  to  take  one 
direction  or  the  other  by  secondary  influences ;  it 
can  no  more  be  called  spoilt  than  pure,  for  it  fol- 
lows the  most  different  impulses  ;  it  is  frequeiitly 
better  than  is  supposed,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  often  insensible  even  to  what  is  good.  With 
the  continual  change  of  persons  and  things,  that 
follow  and  supplant  one  another,  the  public  can- 
not be  supposed  to  form  an  opinion  upon  every 
person  or  every  thing ;  what   is   most  brilliant, 
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and  not  what,  is  best,  commands  Hs  attention,  jast 
as,  cenerally,  what  is  grpat,  and  not  what  is  good, 
imposes  on  mankind.  We  cannot  deny  tluit  llie 
public  possesses  a  dark  consciousness  of  the  bet- 
ter tendi'ney,  but  to  cause  tliat  consciousness  to 
become  a  fact,  and  a  support  to  art,  means  are 
frequently  required  which  are  antagonistic  to  no- 
bler aims.  It  is  not  for  the  public  to  do  away 
■with  this  antagonism;  the  public  does  the  best  it 
can  ;  it  is  for  musicians  and  for  the  few  lovers  of 
music  who  are  acquainted  with  the  circumstances, 
to  put  an  end  to  it. 
Germany,  April,  18G8.         —Land.  Mus.  World. 

Mendelssohn's  Letters  to  Baermann.* 
VII. 

Diis-seldorf,  July  7, 1834. 
My  dear  Friend  Biirmann, 

Do  you  still  know  the  man  who  writes  this  let- 
ter and  writes  music,  and  would  gladly  be  in  Mu- 
nich, and  loves  you  with  his  whole  heart,  and  is 
of  the  same  name  as  myself?  It  is  indeed  near- 
ly a  year  since  I  have  written  to  you,  but  I  have 
thought  of  you  daily.  Since  then  you  have  been 
in  ice  and  snow  with  Emperors  and  Empresses, 
have  pocketed  roubles,  and  preached  the  gospel 
of  the  clarionet  to  the  heathen.  I  don't  grudge 
it  to  them  at  all,  but  I  wish  I  too  could  have 
been  there  to  hear  you.  Twice,  however,  I 
thought  of  you  so  vividly  that  I  seriously  contem- 
plated a  journey  to  Munich,  and  if  some  favora- 
able  circumstances  combine,  I  still  intend  to  go 
there  this  autumn,  or  if  not.  certainly  next  sum- 
mer. Heavens !  what  music  we  shall  play  to- 
gether (although  no  doubt  you  will  not  care,  and 
will  make  me  play  alone),  and  how  I  delight  in 
the  thought  of  besieging  you  all  day  long  !  The 
first  time  this  project  occurred  to  me  -was  last 
year  in  Coblentz,  when  I  was  calling  on  a  king's 
counsel,  who  said  he  had  been  in  Munich.  I 
asked  if  he  had  heard  you.  He  said  no,  but  he 
had  seen  you,  and  that  during  the  whole  opera 
you  were  leaning  in  an  attitude  against  one  of 
the  pillars  in  the  gallery,  looking  very  merry,and 
smiling  whenever  there  was  a  hitch.  Then  I 
thought,  why  had  I  not  been  standing  beside  you 
and  laughing  with  you,  &c. 

But  the  second  time  was  still  worse.  The 
devil  prompted  a  clarionet  player  here  to  play 
Weber's  F  minor  concerto  in  public,  I  having 
previously  told  everyone  that  now  they  would 
hear  the  most  wondrously  beautiful  piece,  and 
■all  were  eagerly  looking  forward  to  it,  when  he 
scrambled  and  puffed  through  the  whole  thing 
till  I  was  in  an  agony,  and  the  people  said,  "Ha ! 
a  very  queer  composition  ;"  and  I  thought,  "It 
only  the  Btirvater  could  be  here  for  half  an  hour, 
and  place  that  reed  of  his  in  his  lips  I"  I  often 
thought  too  about  the  solo  I  was  to  write  for  the 
Basset  horn — it  was  to  have  been  in  C  major — • 
but  I  do  not  know  whether  "little"  Carl  can  or 
will  make  use  of  it  now,  or  if  it  was  only  to  serve 
for  your  journey.  I  therefore  beg  he  will  send 
me  a  few  lines  on  this  subject,  for  as  he  told  me 
in  his  last  letter  that  I  should  certainly  be  de- 
tained at  the  gates  if  I  came  to  Munich  without 
a  new  duet  and  the  solo,  and  as  1  am  anxious  at 
least  to  get -as  far  as  the  Carlstrasse,  I  mean  to 
be  guided  accordingly.  His  letters  were  most 
quaint  aud  diverting,  and  often  for  days  brought 
back  my  cheerful  spirit  [Frohsinii],  in  which 
mood  you  no  doubt  are  when  you  receive  this 
letter,  and  are  drinking  beer  in  Frohsinn  [name 
also  of  a  tavern  in  Munich]  ;  so  you  may  as  well 
despatch  me  another  epistle,  and  let  me  know  at 
once  how  you  all  are,  how  things  are  going  on  at 
Munich,  what  music  you  are  having  there,  what 
is  given  at  the  theatre,  and  further — about  all 
my  acquaintances  ;  further — about  dumplings — 
whether  Carl  still  tunes  his  piano,  whether  he 
has  heard  anything  more  of  Stern  or  of  Prince 
Wallerstein,  oriof  Mark— but  really  and  truly 
about  all  Munich.  Dohrn  passed  through  here 
recently  ;  he  is  going  to  America,  and  was  along 
time  in  Sweden  and  Norway,  but  he  is  just  the 
same  as  he  was  at  the  Neckarschwaige.  We 
talked  over  old  times,  and  drank  your  health  re- 

*  From  Noel's  collection  of  "Letters  of  Distinguished  Musi- 
cl&ns:  Gtluck,  Haydn,  P.  E.  Bacli,  Weber,  Mendelasolin." 
Translated  by  Lady  Wallace. 


peatedly  in  Rhine  wine  :  if  your  ears  tingled  halj 
as  much  as  our  glasses,  you  must  know  this  al- 
ready. Stern's  whist  parties,  too,  and  the  pro- 
gramme of  my  fete,  and  Zacharias  von  Poissl, 
who  is  now  starring  (for  Heaven's  sake,  tell  me 
what  has  happened  ;  why  did  he  resolve  to  be- 
come a  singer  ?),  and  the  swimming-baths,  and 
vour  little  dog — everything,  in  short,  connected 
with  those  days  was  discussed.  Pray  what  did 
you  think  of  my  being  a  fixture  here  for  two 
years?  You  were  furious,  no  doubt,  being  quite 
"determined  that  I  should  travel  about  a  few  years 
longer!  but  you  must  know  that  each  year!  stay 
here  I  have  three  clear  months  for  travel,  and 
even  more  if  I  choose,  and  capital  time  to  work 
quietly  for  my  own  benefit,  which  I  now  turn  to 
right  good  account.  Besides,  I  have  only  to  di- 
rect the  concerts  (six  yearly^,  and  the  opera  en 
gros  is  under  my  "circumspect  management" 
(which  gives  me  practice  in  that  also)  ;  but  above 
all  (and  this  is  the  chief  point),  I  have  the  fore- 
noons free  till  one  o'clock,  and  my  three  months' 
leave  besides :  what  can  any  man  wish  for  more? 
I  believe  this  is  the  first  letter  I  have  written  for 
forty  years  not  in  answer  to  another.  Give  me 
very  great  credit  for  this,  but  above  all,  by  every 
Grecian  sage  !  by  every  music  page  !  (an  oath 
quite  as  lofty  in  the  eyes  of  a  clarionet  player) 
and  by  the  golden  age!  answer;  and  answer 
what  follows. 

Give  me  the  whole  account  of  your  journey 
from  Petersburg ;  how  you  found  Munich  and 
your  belongings,  and  whether  your  son's  playing 
is  perfected,  and  he  is  contented  with  your  situa- 
tion. What  did  you  say  to  Delphine's  [von 
Schauroth]  marriage  ?  and  what  did  I  say  to  it  ? 
I  said  Donnerwelter  !  Is  she  still  in  Munich  ?  Has 
her  mother  ever  married  again,  or  her  sister  ? 
What  is  Madame  Vespermann  about  ?  Give  her 
my  kind  regard,  and  say  that  I  hope  she  is  well. 
Much  love  to  the  Miillers ;  remember  me  to  Stunz 
(does  he  still  wear  a  tuft  on  his  chin  ?)  and  Jo- 
sephine Lang  [a  singer],  and  pretty  Therese,  at 
my  former  lodgings,  and  Count  Pocci,  Horn  and 
the  Staudaehers,  andold  Pappenheira;  apropos, 
is  the  tenor  Hoppe  with  you  ?  and  has  he  been 
singing  ?  Write  me  your  opinion  of  him ;  1 
should  like  to  know  how  he  has  turned  out,  for 
some  years  ago  he  showed  much  promise.  Greet 
old  Poissl  from  me.  Where  is  Ascher  now  ?  still 
in  Greece  ?  And  Eichthal  ?  also  there  ?  Be 
sure  to  answer  all  punctually,  or  tell  Carl  to  do 
so,  and  sign  your  name,  adding  a  short  postscript ; 
above  all,  give  my  best  love  to  all  belonging  to 
you.        "■  Yours, 

F.  M~Bartholdy. 

VIII. 

Berlin,  Sept.  27, 1834. 
Dear  Bdrmann, 

I  leave  this  the  day  after  to-morrow,  and  go 
straight  back  to  Diisseldorf,  but  I  must  write  to 
you  again,  however  hurriedly,  to  thank  you 
warmly  for  your  kind  letter.  So  you  tried  to 
console  my  fair  friend  ?  Oh,  traitor  !  you  could 
certainly  do  so  better  than  anyone  ;  and  at  length 
the  consoler  made  them  no  doubt  quite  forget 
that  they  were  inconsolable ;  and  thus  I  served 
as  a  convenient  screen  to  shelter  you,  &c.,  &c. 
Pray  look  at  the  biography  that  I  send  you  sotis 
hande,  and  which  is  very  nice.  In  it  I  read  :  "He 
knows  the  loftiness  of  humanity,  he  knows  what 
earthly  happiness  is  better  than  any  man."  Now 
pray  what  is  the  meaning  of  this  "loftiness."  and 
"earthly  happiness,"  and  all  that  kind  of  thins  V 
Surely  not  merely  princes  and  gold  boxes  ?  AVe 
know  better.  I  wish,  thoush,  that  I  had  been  in 
Munich  to  listen  to  you.  Who  can  tell  when  I 
may  again  see  the  Carlstrasse  ?  but  that  I  daily 
wish  myself  there  you  well  know.  It  is  famous 
that  I  am  so  soon  to  see  you  in  Diisseldorf;  in 
December,  you  say  ?  If  it  really  does  not  suit 
you  to  lodge  with  me,  you  shall  find  comfortable 
rooms  when  you  arrive,  either  in  an  hotel  or 
elsewhere,  as  you  please  ;  but  believe  me  when  I 
say  that  your  staying  with  me  would  not  put  me 
to  the  slightest  inconvenience ;  so  if  this  notion 
weighs  with  you,  dismiss  it  at  once,  and  pitch 
your  tent  with  me.  But  just  as  you  like  best. 
I  will  make  every  necessary  arrangement  for  a 
concert  in  Diisseldorf,  and  as   I   am   now   going 


through  Cologne,  I  will  concert  measures  with 
some  of  my  musical  friends  there,  and  the  author- 
ities, with  whom  I  am  acquainted,  that  you  may 
find  all  in  readiness  when  you  come;  I  should  be 
glad  therefore  to  know  as  soon  as  possible  if  you 
will  positively  be  there  in  December,  and  in 
what  part  of  that  month  ?  I  beg  likewise  that 
you  will  write  to  me  a  fortnight  before  you  set 
out,  fixing  the  day  for  your  concert  in  Cologne, 
that  it  may  be  properly  advertised.  Is  Carl  to 
be  with  you,  or  do  you  travel  alone?  If  I  can 
find  time,  I  might  even  be  able  to  go  with  you 
to  the  Hague  for  a  few  days,  having  received 
many  invitations  from  thence,  and  once  more  to 
play  with  you  in  public  would  indeed  be  jolly. 
But  all  this  slumbers  as  yet  in  the  lap  of  time, 
and  can  only  take  place  if  Fate  wills  it,  and  your 
reed  wills  it,  and  the  theatrical  intendency  of  the 
Stadttheater  at  Diisseldorf  wills  it,  which  gives 
me  more  work  to  do  than  is  fair ;  but  more  of 
this  when  we  meet.  I  like  your  biography  very 
much  ;  it  seems  truthful  and  accurate,  and  what 
pleases  me  most  of  all  is,  that  there  is  neithef-e_x- 
aageration  nor  bombast  in  it;  on  the  contrary,  its 
tone  is  that  of  genuine  sympathy  and  apprecia- 
tion of  your  music  and  yourself.  Some  of  the 
passages  made  my  mouth  water  for  the  sounds  of 
a  good  clarionet.  Here,  where  I  have  been  sev- 
eral times  at  the  opera,  they  purt  away  at  the 
clarionet  as  if  it  were  wood  ;  a  sort  of  pea-shopt- 
er,  for  each  time  the  clarionet  comes  in,  the  noise 
is  like  a  shower  of  blows,  and  quite  startles  you 
when  they  cut  in  sharply,  so  coarse  and  clumsy 
and  screeching,  and  yet  tame. 

When  Marschner  was  last  here,  Tausch  took 
him  aside  at  a  general  rehearsal,  and  I  old  him 
that  the  whole  instrumentation  of  his  opera  was 
bad,  and  that  he  ought  to  be  more  careful  in  his 
future  works.  If  I  ever  write  an  opera  for  this 
stage,  I  will  write  it  entirely  without  instruments, 
and  without  singers  ;  and  as  I  cannot  endure  a 
ballet,  the  scenery  alone  shall  sing,  and  play,  and 
dance.  Now  answer  me  accurately  the  following 
question  : — where  is  Wilhelm  v.  Eichthal  to  be 
found,  who  was  in  Greece?  I  wish  to  write  to 
him,  and  do  not  know  his  address.  Many  kind 
regards  to  your  wife,  and  thanks  for  the  dump- 
lings, which  are  still. in  prospect  for  me;  also  my 
compliments  to  "little"  Carl*  (here  I,  as  a  bach- 
elor, bow  down  before  him  as  a  married  man). 
Is  Delphine  still  without  her  husband  ?  Would 
I  only  had  a  chance  once  more  to  see  the  charm- 
ing creature  !  and  when  does  she  return  to  Eng- 
land ?  What  is  Madame  Vespermann  doing, 
and  where  is  she,  and  has  she  not  yet  quite  for- 
gotten me?  and  little  Lang,  do  you  sometimes 
see  her  ?  Above  all,  what  is  going  on  in  Mu- 
nich ?  You  write  about  Prince  Wallerstein,  but 
nothing  of  her,  which  is  of  more  moment.  Make 
up  for  lost  time,  and  answer  me  soon — that  is  at 
once,  and  now  farewell ! 
Yours, 
Felix  Meistdelssohn-Barthoi.dy. 

IX. 

Leipzig,  Oct.  30, 1835. 
Dear  old  Fellow, 

You  have  done  well  in  not  forgetting  your  old 
companion  and  announcing  your  visit  to  him. 
Foi-  this  you  deserve  to  be  praised,  and  warmly 
thanked,  and  eagerly  longed  for.  How  gladly 
would  I  have  come  to  you  this  year,  and  all  was 
in  readiness  for  it,  when  my  mother,  who  was 
staying  with  me  in  Diisseldorf,  was  taken  seri- 
ously ill,  and  it  was  several  months  before  she  re- 
covered, so  I  was  obliged,  as  a  matter  of  precau- 
tion, to  escort  her  back  to  Berlin  myself,  and 
give  up  my  journey  altogether;  so  this  year 
again  I  have  been  deprived  of  seeing  my  beloved 
Blnnich,  but  feel  all  the  more  delighted  that  I 
am  to  see  my  dear  Munich  friend  here  :  such  an 
idea  is  worthy  of  you,  that  is,  quite  superb  !  If  I 
only  knew  wjien  you  are  to  come,  for  you  say 
nothing  decided  on  this  point.  Unfortunately,  I 
cannot  at  present  renew  my  invitation  of  last 
yeai'  to  stay  with  me,  for  my  quarters  here  are 
very  limited,  compared  to  my  house  in  Diissel- 
dorf, where  I  had  several  spare  rooms;  but  still 
I  hope  we  shall  be  together  the   whole  day,  and 

*  Here  again  a  little  sketch  with  a  pen. 
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talk  and  make  music  to  our  hoaits'  content.  If 
you  speak  rae  fair,  I  will  write  just  such  auotlior 
piece  for  your  journey,  with  pianoforte  accompii- 
niment,  as  the  former  two  duets  in  Berlin  ;  but 
in  return  you  must  previously  promise  to  play 
the  F  minor  concerto  [Weber's]  apain  and  again 
for  me.  I  spoke  to  the  directors  of  the  subscrip- 
tion concerts  here  [the  Gewandhaus]  about  the 
concert  you  propose  to  give ;  they  said  that  the 
new  year  would  be  the  most  favorable  moment, 
but  I  think  that  you  would  prefer  coming  soon, 
and  felt  embarrassed  at  not  being  able  to  name 
any  fixed  time. 

AVhy  should  you  not  also  play  in  one  of  the 
subscription  concerts  V  We  might,  perhaps,  fire 
off  a  duet  together  ;  but  more  of  all  this  when 
you  arrive  here — I  trust  very  soon,  and  to  stay 
as  long  as  possible.  I  like  this  place  very  much 
indeed,  and  musical  life  is  most  stirring  here  ;  we 
might  spend  a  few  famous  days  together,  so  do 
come,  my  good  fellow,  and  come  for  a  good  long 
time.  E.xcuse  these  hurried  lines,  which  I  am 
forced  to  scrawl  between  sleeping  and  waking,  as 
I  have  passed  the  last  eight  clays  in  an  incessant 
drive  of  concerts  and  rehearsals,  besides  having 
much  to  compose.  Farewell,  and  may  we  soon 
meet.  My  regards  to  your  wife  and  to  Carl ;  re- 
member me  to  all  Munich  and  to  my  pretty 
Theresa.        Yours,    Felix  M.-Bartholdy. 


Offenbach's  Last  Opera. 

For  some  months  the  Parisian  public — or  that  por- 
tion at  all  events  which  occupies  itself  with  theatri- 
cal questions,  and  what  Frenchman  does  not  ■? — has 
anxiously  awaited  tlie  latest  production  of  the  musi- 
cal manutactory  which  turned  out  "OrpMe"  "Belle 
H^lene,"  "Barhe  Bleue,"  "Genevieve  de  Brabant/'  the 
"Grande  Duchesse  de  Gerohlein,'*  and  a  multitude  of 
minor  compounds  of  froth  and  frivolity  whereof  the 
name  is  legion.  The  event  was  at  length  consum- 
mated at  the  Palais  Royal,  the  birthplace  of  the  "  Vie 
Parisienne,"  and  OtFenbach's  last  opera,  "Le  Chateau 
de  Toto,"  has  achieved  a  fair  success.  Success  in 
Paris,  be  it  understood,  is  always  relative  :  it  is  nec- 
essary to  weed  the  exotic  growth  of  enthusiasm 
which  marks  every  new  production,  and  to  separate 
the  fulsome  adulation  from  the  merited  praise. 
French  criticism,  as  at  present  constituted,  is,  in  the 
notable  journals,  a  discursive  essay  on  things  in  gen- 
er.al,  and,  in  the  litde  journals,  a  shriek  of  wild  rap- 
ture over  everything  and  everybody  concerned.  The 
well-known  feuilletonistes,  having  a  new  perform- 
ance to  notice,  sit  down  with  the  view  of  imitating 
Montaigne  as  nearly  as  possible,  of  giving  you  a 
very  pleasant  series  of  digressions  into  side-subjects, 
and  showing  a  curious  amount  of  learning  and  re- 
search, but  of  affording  you  absolutely  no  knowledge 
of  how  the  piece  was  played,  and  whether  it  be  good 
or  bad.  The  smaller  critics  are  yet  more  aggravat- 
ing. They  have  not  the  learning  and  power  of  allu- 
sion of  their  great  brethren  ;  they  cannot  digress 
pleasantly  into  irrelevant  bypaths  ;  nor  can  they — 
being  Frenchmen — stick  to  the  point.  They  there- 
fore scream  and  gesticulate.  They  are  ecstatic  over 
everything  that  took  place  :  the  performance  was  su- 
perb, the  actresses  ravishing,  the  drama  accuses  it- 
self of  a  genius  at  once  profound  and  unsayable. 
Sometimes  the  loftiness  of  merit  possessed  by  piece, 
poets,  and  performers  gets  utterly  beyond  adjectives, 
and  the  critic  can  only  gasp.  As  for  instance  when 
Rossini  wrote  a  Mass  some  little  time  ago,  a  celebra- 
ted critic  noticed  the  work  in  an  attack  of  spasms,  of 
which  the  following  is  a  fair  specimen  : 

"Then  follows  a  fugue.  Mais  mon  Dieu,  quelle 
fugue  '....." 

The  fugue  being  thus  exhaustively  explained  and 
disposed  of,  the  critic  passes  to  another  portion  of  the 
work,  which  he  illustrates  in  an  equally  concise  man- 
ner. For  another  example  take  this  same  "Chateau 
ofToto,"  round  which  the  feuilletoniste  playfidly  dal- 
lies in  the  following  style  : — 

"La  piece  a  nom  :  'Chateau  de  Toto.' 
*- 
^  -X 

"Ce  n'est  pas  le  chateau  de  Kenilworth  illustre'  par 
sir  Walters  Scot  .... 

"Ce  n'est  pas  le  chateau  LafEtte  si  cher  an  Ifevrea 
avides  du  vrai  vin  du  coteaux  bordelais  .  .  . 

"Ce  n'est  pas  le  chateau  d'lf  ... 

"Ni  chateau  en  Espagne  non  plus. 

**» 
"Cela  ressemble  plutot  au  veritable  ch&teaa  de  la 
Dame  blanche,  dont  les  vofltres  siSeulaires  retentirent 
CCS  airs  adorables  qu'y  fit  entendre  le  nomm^  Boiel- 
dieu,  un  gailliard  qui  savait  maniclr  la  melodie  co- 
mique  St  ses  heures,'  temoins  les  Voitures  versies,  etma 
Xante  Aiirore. 


" Chateau  de  Toto  .  .  .  Quel  titro  charmant  !  .  .  . 
Faite.s-moi  vonir  pour  exploiter  un  inventeur  qui  ait 
conserver  un  domicile  pour  hi  Folio  du  Logis.    .  ." 

And  so  on  for  several  columns,  breathing-space  be- 
ing afforded  by  the  funny  little  triangle  of  asterisks, 
without  which  no  Frcncli  paper  would  he  perfect. 

It  is  difficult  enough  to  find  in  this  dross  of  criti- 
cism the  spare  truths  scattered  up  and  down  the 
mass  ;  and  groning  through  so  much  rubbish  is  al- 
ways an  unenviable  task.  But  taking  the  froth  with 
the  foundation,  the  sound  and  nonsensical  en  masse, 
and  endeavoring  to  separate  the  elements,  it  would 
seem  that  Offenbach's  latest  production  is  moderate- 
ly successful.  In  it  ho  repeats  himself  too  much  ;  it 
is  the  prevalent  fault  of  his  school,  that  among  the 
few  merits  which  may  be  conceded  him,  the  merit  of 
freshness  has  no  place.  Offenbach  has  little  to  boast 
of  as  a  musician,  and  in  that  little  there  is  no  origi- 
nality. Still  there  are  bright  little  numbers  in  this 
work,  which  are  received  with  the  usual  favor.  The 
libretto,  which  MM.  Ludovic  Hale'vy  and  H.  Meil- 
hac  have  supplied,  is  a  kind  of  burlesque  on  the 
"Dame  Blanche."  The  Chateau  de  Toto  is  in  other 
words  the  castle  belonging  to  the  family  La  Roche- 
Tiompette,  a  noble  race,  the  chief  aim  of  whose  .ex- 
istence is  to  exterminate  the  rival  house  of  Crecy- 
Cre'cy.  "Toto"  is  the  common  diminutive  of  names 
ending  in  or,  such  as  Victor,  Hector,  Medor,  Poly- 
dor,  and  is  in  the  present  instance  applied  to  the 
young  heir  of  Chateau-Trompette,  who,  having  dissi- 
pated his  worldly  goods  in  Paris,  is  reduced  to  sell 
his  patrimony.  The  castle  being  for  sale,  is  visited 
by  the  haughty  Marquis  de  Cre'cy-Crecy  and  his 
daughter,  and  the  Marquis  relates  how  the  family 
fend  arose  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XI.,  and  continued 
from  that  time  downwards,  with  a  hitter  episode 
ton;).  Henri  IV.,  touching  the  notorious  Gahrielle 
d'Estre'es.  The  narrative  of  hatred  is  very  comically 
recited  by  Gil-Pe'ie's  as  the  Marquis.  But  as  with 
the  Montagues  and  Capulets,  so  with  the  rival  houses 
Roche-Trompette  and  Cre'cy-Crdcy,  love  opens  the 
door  to  hate,  and  the  young  generation  is  more  ten- 
der than  the  older  ones.  Between  the  heiress  of  the 
marquisate  and  the  young  castellan  a  warm  attach- 
ment arises,  and  from  this  point  the  "Dame  Blanche" 
is  travestied  in  some  of  the  details.  The  humors  of 
the  characters  we  have  indicated  are  sustained  by 
Mile.  Worms,  as  .Teanne  de  Cr^cy-Cr^cy,  Gil-Pore's  as 
her  father,  and  Mile.  Z.  Boreffor  as  Toto,  otherwise 
Hector  de  la  Roche-Trompette.  Mile.  Worms  is  a 
pretty  girl  who  plays  the  ingenues  of  the  Palais  Roy- 
al, and  has  a  meek,  innocent  air  of  astonishment  and 
simplicity.  Brasseur  plays  a  peasant,  and  a  general 
recalling  the  renown  of  the  immortal  Bourn.  Mile. 
Paurolle  is  very  engaging  as  a  cocotte. 

Among  the  best  numbers  are  to  be  noticed  the  Ro- 
mance de  I'incjifnve  ;  the  Trio  du  Rois  des  viveurs  ;  the 
Bourr^e,  sung  and  danced  by  the  whole  company  ; 
the  Chanson  du  village  ;  the  Duo  des  amants  malheur- 
eux  ;  the  Virelai  between  Toto  and  his  lady-love  ; 
and  the  jFoctoir noa/,  given  with  great  vis  by  Gil- 
Pe're's.  But  the  prominent  defect  in  these  and  other 
portions  of  the  extravagance  is  repetition.  They  are 
all  old  acquaintances.  A  chief  air  of  the  first  act, 
which  also  figures  in  the  overture,  is  note  for  note 
identical  with  a  gigue  fi'om  "Robinson  Crusoe  ,-"  an- 
other pretty  chorus,  divided  in  each  verse  by  the 
word  Biwons,  is  reminiscent  of  Botdotte's  chanson  in 
"Barbe  Bleue :"  the  air  Chateau  de  Toto  is  itself  Di- 
ana's air  in  "Orph&  aux  Enfers." 

"Ciuund  Diane  descend  dana  la  plaine, 
TontoD,  tontaine,  ton  ton  " 

And  many  other  examples  could  be  cited  showing 
that  if  M.  Offenbach  has  the  reputation  of  being  a 
\>vo\\?[C  •WYite.T,  the  true  state  of  the  case  is  that  he  pro- 
duces little,  but  hashes  up  much. — London  Orchestra. 


The  Wonders  of  Musical  Criticism.— New 
Lights  on  the  Festival. 

(Concluded  from  page  252). 
ORGAN    rUGIIES,    &C. 

The  Great  Organ  Concert  came  off  yesterday  noon; 
performer,  Mr.  Lang. 

Be  it  an  unaccountable  idiosyncracy  of  mine,  or  one 
of  tlie  peculiarities  of  Boeotians,  I  never  fancied  the 
organ.  In  fact,  what  is  a  church  organ  hut  an  im- 
mense hand  organ,  "only  a  nation  louder,"  and  with 
considerable  more  stops  in  it?  Put  up  one  of  our 
first-class  hand-organs  in  the  Music  Hall  of  Lilliput, 
substituting  a  key  board  for  a  crank,  and  it  would  be 
to  the  Ldliputians  just  what  a  church  organ  is  to  us. 

The  first  piece  was  Bach's  Prelude  and  Fugue  in 
C  major.  'I'hrough  the  whole  of  it  all  seemed  to  be 
in  full  blast,  and,  to  use  an  expression  more  forcible 
than  elegant,  it  was  one  continued  squeal  from  be- 
ginning to  end  ;  though  sometimes  I  fancied  it  like 
tlie  sound  of  a  hundred  thousand  frying-pans,  all  in 


full  operation.  When  the  Fugue  camo  in,  I  pricked 
up  my  contrapuntal  ears  to  follow  it;  but  after  two 
or  three  bars,  it  was  drown-ded  in  the  ocean  of  sound, 
and  remained  so  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  The 
fact  is,  instrumental  fugues  may  be  very  interesting 
affairs  to  learned  musical  .savants,  but  I  don't  believe 
in  them.  In  choruses,  they  lift  us  up  to  the  sublime, 
by  giving  us  an  impression  of  innumerable  chords 
constituting  oiie  harmonious  whole.  And  that  is 
their  true  use  ;  played  on  instruments,  they  are  mere- 
ly triumphs  of  skill, — successful  solutions  of  a  scien- 
tific puzzle, — and  have  no  deeper  meaning.  Per- 
formed by  an  orchestra,  they  are  sometimes  pleasing 
enough  ;  but  played  on  an  organ  in  full  blast,  you  at 
once  lose  all  trace  of  them. 

In  Mendelssohn's  Sonata  in  B  flat  major,  Nos.  2 
and  3,  played  pianissimo  on  the  soft  stops,  were  very 
sweet  and  melodious  ;  but  Nos.  1  and  4,  with  the  full 
blast,  very  loud  and  squealy  ;  the  melody,  if  there 
was  any,  being  drowned  in  the  noise. 

Bach's  Pastorale,  in  F  major,was  a  very  sweet  and 
simple  melody  ;  but  so  faintly  heard  as  to  seem  to 
come  from  the  moon,  or  from  that  neighborhood. 

I  pass  over  Schumann's  more  distinct,because  less 
squealy  Fugue  on  Bach,  and  the  very  pleasing  im- 
provisation showing  off  the  various  effects  of  differ- 
ent combinations  of  stops,  to  say  a  word  or  two  of 
Bach's  Fantaisie  in  G  major,  which  was  the  gem  of 
the  concert.  Its  principal  theme  was  a  delicious  pas- 
sage of  faintly  heard,  mysterious  melody,  just  like,  in 
sound  and  effect,  the  fairy  music  in  the  overture  to 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream  ;  or  like  the  hums  of  in- 
visible violins  played  by  spirits  in  the  air.  Mendels- 
sohn (a  boy  of  only  sixteen  when  that  overture  was 
composed,)  must  have  received  that  particular  inspi- 
ration from  it.  [What  Mr.  Lang  played  teas,  we  are 
told,  the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  Overture,  and 
not  Bach  at  all  ;  our"Boeotian"listened  to  the  printed 
programme  !  Ed.]  Everything  here  was  distinct, with 
gratifying  alternations  of  light  and  shade.  Towards 
the  end  was  heard,  rising  clearly  above  the  soft  ac- 
companiment of  the  organ,  though  at  an  immense 
distance  off,  a  sweet  and  sympathetic  soprano  voice, 
trembling  with  emotion,  and  you  could  almost  dis- 
tinguish the  words  it  was  singing.  This  was  the  vox 
humana  stop.  The  melody  was  then  taken  up  and 
prolonged,  with  many  delightful  variations,  by  a  dis- 
tant flute:  this,  too,  entirely  distinct  from  the  soft 
accompaniment  of  the  organ.  The  illusion  was  per- 
fect. Finally,  in  the  grand  forte  passages  with  which 
the  piece  concluded,  there  was  no  drowning  of  the 
music  by  a  continuous  squeal ;  the  full  blasts  coming 
in  isolated  chords,  with  rests  between.  There  must 
have  been  a  goodly  lot  of  my  Boeotian  fellow-coun- 
trymen among  the  audience;  for  this  was  the  only 
piece,  besides  the  Improvisation,  that  was  heartily 
applauded. 

THE    EEFORMATIOK     SYMPHONY   AND    MSZt'S    CON- 
CERTO. 

Mendelssohn's  Reformation  Symphony  was  per- 
formed for  the  first  time  in  this  country.  It  was  not 
produced  in  Europe  till  after  the  composer's  death. 
It  is  the  grandest  I  have  heard  of  his  orchestral 
pieces,  and  full  of  verve.  The  first  movement  is  in  a 
remarkably  bold  and  large  style.  But  the  second 
movement,  an  allegro  vivace,  in  six-eight  time,  cap- 
tivated all  hearts.  The  melody,  which  was  distinct 
throughout,  was  most  bewitching  dance  music,  but 
of  so  refined  and  exalted  a  character  as  to  suggest  a 
quadrille,  rather  of  seraphs,  than  of  vulgar  mortals. 
It  was  most  deliciously  instrumented,  and,  though 
very  long,  was  so  constantly  varied  in  melodic  treat- 
ment, and  by  charming  transition  of  keys,  that  it  was 
received  by  the  most  enthusiastic  applause,  which 
would  not  stop  till  it  had  obtained  a  repetition  of  it. 

Spohr's  overture  to  Jessonda  seemed  to  belong  to 
the  class  of  masterly  music,  but  left  no  definite  im- 
pression on  me,  hearing  it  for  the  first  time.  Next 
came  Liszt's  concerto  for  the  piano,  in  E  flat  major ; 
pianist,  Miss  Topp.  The  fair  artist  certainly  dis- 
played great  power  in  the  bass  notes,  and  great  bril- 
liancy of  execution  generally.  Butt  have  heard  so 
often  those  rapid  chromatic  runs  and  other  routine 
achievements  on  the  piano,  that  I  have  become  per- 
fectly hardened  to  them,  and  they  have  ceased  to  ex- 
cite my  wonder.  I  would  as  lief  hear,  at  any  time, 
a  large  sized  musical  snuffbox.  As  to  the  concerto 
as  a  whole,  I  must  admit  that  it  has  the  merit  of 
unity  of  conception  and  satisfactory  development  in 
an  unusual  degree  ;  in  other  words,  an  artistic  com- 
pleteness that  is  usually  wanting,  to  my  ear,  in  other 
concertos ;  but  I  can't  say  as  much  in  favor  of  its 
style.  It  was  a  constant  straining  after  effects,  by 
means  of  abrupt  pauses,  startling  contrasts,  triangles, 
cymbals,  and  other  clap-traps  ;  in  line,  a  style  of  mu- 
sic better  suited  to  sensational  dramas.  Strange  om- 
nipotence of  fashion  that  can  exalt  the  melo-dramatic 
into  the  classical ! 
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C.  M.  Voa  Weber  at  Municli. 

Weher  arrived  on  the  14th  March,  1811,  at  Mu- 
nieh,  havini;  always  resolved  to  make  that  capital 
the  central  point  of  his  artistic  tonrs.  King  Louis 
did  not  yet  sit  upon  the  throne  of  Bavaria,  and  Mu- 
nich could  not  boast  of  that  aureola  of  grlory  with 
which  the  names  of  Cornelius,  Hess,  Kaulbach, 
Schwanthaler,  Stiglmeier,  Klenzer,  and  others,  were 
destined  to  surround  it.  But,  since  Carl  Theodor, 
all  its  princes  had  displayed  both  taste  -and  zeal  for 
musical  art.  Maxatnilian  Joseph  had  already  done 
much  to  deserve  the  name  of  the  Father  of  his  People. 
The  fact  is,  however,  the  Bavarians  preferred  the 
ple.isures  of  the  table,  and  other  sensual  pleasures,  to 
those  which  art  could  procure  them.  Artists,  there- 
fore could  scarcely  seek  fr'ory  among  them,  but  they 
easily  became  popular.  The  stage,  which  had  alto- 
gether gone  to  decaj'  towards  the  end  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  had  risen  again  under  the  hand  of 
Babo,  a  dramatic  poet,  the  author  of  Otto  von  Witteh- 
bach,  aided  by  Max  Heigel,  an  admirable,  and  really 
superior,  actor.  But  Babo,  struggled  in  vain  against 
the  fatal  tendencies  of  Count  Torring  Seefeld,  the 
Court  Intendant,  who  liked  only  the  pomp,  splendor, 
and  tinsel  of  the  Italian  Theatre.  Seeing  that  he 
could  not  resist  the  Count,  Babo  retired,  and  a  com- 
mittee was  entrusted  with  the  task  of  managing  the 
theatre  in  his  place.  The  principal  musical  director 
was  Peter  Winter,  the  composer  of  Das  unterhrochene 
Opferfest,  who  was  twice  invited  to  visit  Paris,  but 
was  not  more  successful  there  with  his  Tamerlan 
than  with  his  Castor.  His  music,  says  M.  Pe'tis,  was 
considered  more  antiquated  than  that  of  Rameau.and 
inferior  even  to  that  of  Candeille.  According  to 
Weber,  he  possessed  a  certain  degree  of  merit  as  an 
orchestral  conductor,  though  he  was  deficient  in  del- 
icacy of  ear,  precision  and  warmth.  He  was,  too,  a 
man  of  petty  mind,  envious  and  sly.  Louis  Spohr, 
in  his  autobiography,  has  characterized  him  with  a 
few  touches.  His  size  was  gigantic,  and  his  strength 
proportionate  to  it,  but  he  was,  with  all  this,  as  timid 
as  a  hare.  He  flew  every  instant  into  fits  of  exces- 
sive rage,  and  yet  allowed  himself  to  be  led  like  an 
infant.  His  old  housekeeper  exercised  the  most  ab- 
solute control  over  him.  If,  for  instance,  she  hap- 
pened to  find  him  arranging  and  preparing  bis  little 
dolls  for  a  Christmas  tree,  an  occupation  of  which  he 
was  madly  fond,  and  to  which  he  used  to  devote  him- 
self for  hours  together,  she  would  run  up,  interrupt 
him  in  what  he  was  doing,  and  exclaim  indignantly  : 
"When  do  you  mean  to  leave  off  playing  ?  Go  to 
your  piano  directly  and  finish  your  air,  sir !" 

Weber  had  letters  from  the  brand  Duke  and  the 
Grand  Duchess  of  Darmstadt,  for  the  Queen  of  Ba- 
varia, and,  also,  for  some  other  persons, among  whom 
were  Count  von  Montgelas,  the  all-powerful  minister, 
and  Wiebeking,  the  director  of  public  works.  The 
minister  served  him  so  well,  that  extraordinary  as  the 
fact  was  under  the  reign  of  formal  etiquette,  five  days 
after  his  arrival,  Weber  had  an  audience  of  the  Queen, 
who  talked  a  long  time  with  him,  and,  in  the  King's 
name,  promised  him  permission  to  give  concerts  in 
the  town,  expressing,  moreover,  a  wish  to  hear  hfm 
herself,  and  be  the  first  to  enjoy  that  pleasure.  At 
Wiebeking's  house,  the  artist  found  himself  at  home. 
In  a  very  short  time,  he  became  attached  to  Wiebe- 
king, who  was  an  original,  and  then  busy  building, 
on  a  new  plan  of  his  own  invention,  the  great  bridge 
over  the  Isar.  Weber  gave  pianoforte  lessons  to 
Wiebeking's  daughter,  Fanny,  who  possessed  real 
talent  for  the  piano  united  to  genuine  artistic  feeling. 
At  Wiebeking's  house,  from  which  he  was  now 
scarcely  ever  absent,  Weber  made  the  acquaintance 
of  Barmann,  the  celebrated  clarionettist,  and  wrote 
for  him  the  Clarionet  Concertino,  Op.  26,  which  Bar- 
mann played  so  often.  A  friendship  which  was  nev- 
er interrupted,  sprang  up  between  the  two  men,  and 
ended  only  with  life.  But,  though  they  were  like 
each  other  in  sentiment  and  character,  nothing  could 
be  more  dissimilar  than  their  persons.  Weber  was  thin, 
pale,  and  spare,  Barmann  was  tall,  with  the  air  of  an 
athlete,  and  a  magnificently  fine  head.  Carl  Maria, 
said  laughingly,  in  reference  to  his  friend's  physical 
advantages :  "All  the  best  bits  are  offered  him"  in  a 
silver  dish  ;  poor  devils,  like  myself  are  obliged  to 
content  themselves  with  the  crumbs  which  fall  from 
his  well-supplied  table." 

Prince  Bariatinsky's  brilliant  saloons,  also,  were 
thrown  open  to  the  young  composer,  who  took  a 
strange  delight  in  the  manners  and  polite  customs  of 
the  old  courts,  the  vestiges  of  which  were  stiU  found 
at  the  house  of  the  Russian  minister.  The  pick  of 
scholars  and  artists  was,  likewise,  to  be  found  there. 
It  was  there  that  Weber  met  Schelling,  the  celebrated 
philosopher,  whose  works  he  had  seriously  studied. 
and  whose  name  inspired  him  with  respect  mingled 
with  a  kind  of  fear.  "I  thought  I  was  dreaming,"  he 
says  in  a  letter,  "the  first  time  I  beheld  this  truly 
great  man."     At  a  subsequent  period,  he   said,  with 


simple  delight,  "Schelling  and  myself  are  like  two 
good  friends." 

Peter  Winter,  the  old  conductor,  behaved  at  first 
to  Weber  as  be  behaved  to  all  young  persons  ;  lie 
kept  him  at  a  distance,  and  overwhelmed  him  with 
compliments,  as  long  as  he  saw  in  him  only  an  ama- 
teur ;  but,  when  he  found  out  what  he  really  was,  he 
treated  him  so  roughly,  that  all  the  members  of  his 
orchestra  were  indignant  at  such  behavior.  Weber, 
however,  had  enlisted  their  sympathy,  and  entertain- 
ed no  doubt  of  their  support.  His  evil  star  appeared 
to  have  softened  its  rigor.  On  ilu  8th  April,  he  gave 
a  concert  at  the  Theatre  Royal.  He  had  already  be- 
come known,  and  people  spoke  of  him  a  great  deal. 
The  attendance  was  large.  But,  though  assisted  by 
excellent  artists,  his  Symphony,  which,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Allegro,  was  feebly  executed,  failed  to 
excite  much  enthusiasm.  His  Cantata,  The  First 
Sound,  too,  did  not  obtain  the  applause  which  usual- 
ly greeted  it.  The  great  success  of  the  evening  was 
achieved  by  the  Pianoforte  Concerto  played  by  him- 
self, and  by  the  new  Clarionet  Concertino.  The  last 
made  a  marvellous  impression.  The  King  was  so 
enchanted  with  it  that,  after  the  concert,  lie  ordered 
Weber  to  write  two  more  pieces  of  the  same  kind,  for 
the  same  instrument. 

Weber  immediately  set  about  his  task.  But,  while 
working  at  the  clarionet  pieces  ordered  by  the  King, 
he  wrote,  at  the  request  of  the  manager,  Franzel.four 
airs  for  the  revival  of  Kotzebue's  Armer  Minnesdnger, 
and  contributed  to  the  MorgenljJatt  an  article  on  the 
improvement  of  the  flute.  "It  appears,"  he  writes  to 
Gottfried  Weber,  "that  the  very  deuce  is  in  the  en- 
tire orchestra.  'There  is  not  a  member  of  it  who  has 
not  asked  me  to  write  a  concerto  for  his  particular 
instrument.  You  see  that  I  have  plenty  to  do  ;  I 
shall  probably  stay  here  all  the  summer.  My  receipts 
are  satisfactory,  and  another  concert  given  before  my 
departure  will  certainly  bring  in  a  good  sum.  The 
public  belief  is  that  I  am  to  he  created  a  chapelmas- 
ter,  but  you  know  what  I  think  on  that  head.  At 
any  rate  I  have  some  hope  of  getting  my  operas 
played  here." 

'This  hope  was  destined  to  be  realized  sooner  than 
the  young  composer  anticipated.  It  is  evident  that 
some  secret  influence  had  been  exerted  on  Winter, 
who,  from  being  exceedingly  rude,  suddenly  display- 
ed an  access  of  attention  and  friendly  politeness. 
From  the  lips  of  the  grand  director  himself,  Weber 
received  an  intimation  that  his  Abou  Bassam  would 
be  forthwith  put  in  preparation. 

Truly  enough,  the  rehearsals  soon  began,  and  were 
rapidly  carried  on.  The  orchestra  was  filled  with 
zealousness  for  the  young  composer,  and  displ.ayed  in 
the  execution  of  his  light  and  easy  music  a  great 
amount  of  fire  and  spirit.  The  first  performance 
took  place  on  the  14th  June.  But,  alas !  the  malig- 
nant body  that  Weber  persisted  in  calling  his  star, 
and  which  had  spared  him  on  the  occasion  of  his  con- 
cert, appeared  to  have  determined  on  repaying  itself 
with  usury.  The  theatre  was  full,  and  the  overture 
enthusiastically  applauded.  The  charming  duet  be- 
tween Hassam  and  Fatima  had  just  begun,  when 
cries  of  "Fire  !"  were  suddenly  heard.  The  public 
rushed  to  the  doors,  and  the  alarm  was  general.  They 
soon  discovered  that  it  was  a  false  alarm,  but  it  re- 
quired some  time  to  restore  calm,  and  the  state  of 
feeling  necessary  for  appreciating  a  musical  woik 
was  gone  for  the  rest  of  the,  evening. 

The  little  opera  was,  however,  sung  and  played 
charmingly,  despite  this  unfortunate  interruption. 
Several  numbers  were  applauded,  to  the  great  delight 
of  the  young  composer,  and  the  success  was  all  he 
could  desire.  Thus  encouraged,  he  wanted  nothing 
better  than  to  compose  another  opera.  "I  am  sigh- 
ing most  profoundly  for  a  libretto,"  he  wrote  to  Gans- 
bacher ;  "without  an  opera  in  progress,  I  am  the 
most  unfortunate  of  men  !"  His  misfortune  lasted 
no  less' than  ten  years,  since  it  was  decreed  that  the 
first  creation  of  his  genius  after  the  pretty  little  opera 
of  Abou  Hassam  was  to  be  the  greatest  of  all  his 
works  :  Der  Freischvlz. 


Time  and  Temperament, — First  impressions  in 
music  are  not  easily  effaced,  and  often  prejudice  the 
hearer  against  a  fine  performance,  differing  in  tempo 
and  style  to  that  which  his  memory  retains  of  the 
first  hearing  of  a  composition  by  .an  inferior  player. 
I  have  observed  that  quick  music,  played  by  a  pian- 
ist of  a  cold  temperament,  and  by  another  of  an  oppo- 
site nature,  though  taken  at  the  some  pace,  produces 
an  effect  so  different  as  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
one  played  faster  than  another.  This  difference 
arises  entirely  from  the  absence  or  presence  of  that 
attribute  which,  as  Fe'lis  justly  observes,  distinguish- 
es the  mechanical  and  poetical  organization  of  a 
player,  viz.,  rhythmical  accent.  Beethoven,  once 
interrogated  as  to  the  just  time  of  a  certain  composi- 
tion, replied  with  a  gesture — pointing  to  his  heart 
and  head — implying,  of  course,  that  it  was   a  matter 


of  feeling  and  judgment.  Mendelssohn,  in  my  pres- 
ence, once  said  much' the  same  thing,  adding,  that  as 
to  a  shade  faster  or  slower,  when  he  played,  all  de- 
pended on  the  humor  he  was  in.  Amateurs  are  rare- 
ly taught  quick  music  at  the  pace  which  professors 
perform  in  public  ;  and  seldom  have  I  heard  Men- 
delssohn's quick  music  played  60  fast  by  a  professor 
as  by  the  composer  himself.  Much  enjoyment  is 
lost  where  persons  are  carping  about  the  precise  de- 
gree oi  tempo,  instead  of  listening  to  the  true  spirit  in 
which  the  composition  is  expressed  by  a  great  and 
conscientious  artist.  The  critic  of  a  daily  journal, 
some  years  a^'O,  condemned  the  pace  at  which  the 
overture  of  Weber's  "£t»-yan(/(e"  was  played  under 
Costa's  direction  at  the  Philharmonic  Concerts,  and 
alluded  to  the  traditional  tempo  of  the  Dresden  Opera 
Band.  It  so  chanced  that,  within  a  few  months  of 
this  carping  about  tempo,  I  heard  Reissiger  conduct 
the  overture  at  Dresden  much  quicker  than  the  pace 
which  so  offended  the  English  critic — Musical 
Sketches,  by  J.  Ella. 


Music  at  the  Central  Park. 

General  no  less  than  musical  readers  will  be  ititer- 
ested  in  the  subjoined  extract  from  the  Eleventh  An- 
nual Report  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the 
Central  Park  (N.  York),  referring  to  the  musical  en- 
tertainments which  have  been  given  in  the  Park,  at 
no  cost  to  the  public,  but  to  their  very  great  pleasure. 
These  open-air  concerts  have  been  carried  on  with 
ever  increasing  success,  under  the  judicious  mnnage- 
ment  of  Mr.  Harvey  B.  Dodworth.  The  Report 
says  : — 

"In  that  part  of  the  year  when  temperature  invites 
the  people  to  the  pleasures  of  the  open  air,  musical 
entertainments  are  given  on  the  Mall  and  on  the 
Lake,  and  the  performances  are  attended  with  una- 
bated interest.  Travellers  in  the  European  capitals 
almost  universally  go  to  listen  to  the  music,  which  is 
generally  furnished  in  the  public  squares,  by  the  gov- 
ernment army  bands.  The  brilliancy  of  the  gather- 
ings and  the  effects  of  the  music  are  among  the  most 
pleasing  of  their  remembrances.  Comparisons  of 
the  excellence  of  these  bands,  of  their  numbers, modes 
of  performance,  their  appearance,  of  the  compositions 
played,  of  the  surroundings,  and  of  the  arrangements 
for  the  public  conveinence  and  gratification,  are  not 
unfrequent,  begetting  an  emulation  which  results  in 
constant  efforts  at  improvement — the  reputation  of 
the  leader  depending  upon  his  exertions  to  excel. 
The  progress  lately  made  in  the  quality  of  these 
bands  is  quite  marked.  At  the  late  Paris  Exposi- 
tion prizes  were  offered  to  the  best  military  bands. 
The  first  premium  was  divided  among  the  bands  of 
three  cities,  of  which  the  rival  cities  of  Berlin  and 
Vienna  were  two.  The  combination  of  instruments 
usually  known  as  a  military  band  has  the  unques- 
tioned preference  over  the  orchestra,  it  being  possible 
to  bring  out  the  full  effects  of  the  latter  only  within 
inclosed  gardens  or  halls.  The  more  refined  and 
delicate  notes  are,  in  the  open  air,  except  on  a  very 
still  day,  lost  to  all  but  the  few  most  contiguous  to 
the  instruments,  by  reason  of  the  want  of  means  of 
confinement,  or  of  producing  reverberation  of  the 
sounds.  Within  two  or  three  years  severni  new  mu- 
sical mstruments,  producing  entirely  novel  effects  in 
combination,  have  been  invented  in  Europe,  and  are 
being  brought  into  use.  These  instruments,  being 
quite  costly,  are  generally  furnished  the  bands  at 
government  expense,  and  no  pains  are  omitted  to 
bring  the  bands  up  to  the  highest  degree  of  eflficiency 
in  performance,  and  to  a  disciplined  and  orderly  ap- 
pearance. 

"The  music  in  the  Park  improves  in  character. 
The  leader  of  the  Park  Band,  and  its  members,  are 
earliest  in  their  efforts  to  attain  the  highest  excel- 
lence. At  its  own  expense  the  band,  during  the 
year  provided  three  instruments  newly  brought  into 
use  in  Europe,  known  i-espectively  as  tenor  clarinet, 
saxophone,  and  a  contr.a-bass,  or  bombardone,  an 
instrument  of  deeper  quality  of  tone  than  has  hereto- 
fore been  used  in  this  country ;  and  with  their  aid  a 
property  has  been  added  to  the  music  that  is  both 
pleasing  and  effective.  The  performances  have  been 
always  reliable  on  the  fixed  days,  Saturdays  and 
Wednesdays;  the  programmes  have  been  varied; 
specimen  works,  considered  standard  by  authors  held 
in  high  esteem,  are  followed  by  melodies  more  pop- 
ular, because  more  familiar  to  the  ear.  In  every  in- 
stance where  new  music  has  promised  to  be  at  all 
generally  acceptable,  it  has,  after  the  work  of  ar- 
rangement for  Park  execution  is  completed,  taken  its 
place  on  the  programmes.  The  number  of  pieces 
played  is  greater  than  at  any  series  of  the  same  num- 
Ijer  of  co"ncerts  elsewhere.  The  lovers  of  wdiat  is 
called  the  classical  will  be  glad  to  know  that  several 
of  the  best  compositions,  such  as  "Iphigenia  in  Tau- 
ris"  by  Gluck,  "Tannhauser"  and  "Rienzi"  by  Wag- 
ner, "Leonora"  by  Beethoven,  and  others  of  the  same 
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class,  have  been  received  by  tho  audiences  with  evi- 
dent pleasure.  It  is  not  saying  too  much  to  assert 
that  while  the  character  of  the  music  is  not  excelled 
anywhere,  at  least  in  this  country,  the  audiences  are 
attentive  and  appreciative.  It  ought  not  to  be  the 
subject  of  remark  that  good  order  always  prevails  at 
these  entertainments  :  it  is  chiefly  because  every  indi- 
vidual takes  it  upon  himself  to  take  care  of  himself, 
and  not  to  annoy  others.  It  is  desired  that  the  usual 
modes  of  expressing  satisfaction  with  tho  performan- 
ces should  be  dispensed  with  on  the  Park.  What  is 
now  needed  to  give  fulness  and  perfectness  to  the 
music  is  an  increase  in  the  number  of  the  performers, 
and  others  of  the  new  instruments  lately  introduced 
in  Europe.  There  is  no  popular  entertainment  more 
refined,  more  soothing  and  agreeable,  than  that  of 
the  harmony  of  sweet  sounds  under  the  influence  of 
leaves  and  flowers,  and  all  the  other  elements  of  the 
natural  landscape.  The  cost  of  these  entertainments, 
kept  within  reasonable  limits,  is  but  trifling,  when 
the  numbers  who  find  pleasure  in  them  is  taken  into 
account." 


usir  SJjJ^ff^^. 


London. 

Philhaemonic  Concerts. — Here  is   the  fourth 

programme  of  the  season,  with  comments  from   the 

Orchestra  (May  16)  ; 

Symphony  ia  D  minor,  No.  2 Spohr. 

(Composed  expressly  for  the  Society). 

Aria,  "Sorgete"^(Maometto  secondo) Rossini. 

Signor  Foli. 

Overture  Symphonique  (MS) J.  P.  Barnett. 

Cavatina,  "Di  piacer"  (La  Gazza  Ladra) Rossini. 

Mile.  Kellogg. 

Concerto  for  pianoforte Reinecke. 

Pianoforte,  Herr  Alfred  Jaell. 

Symphony,  Eroica,  No.  3 Beethoven. 

Aria,  "Non  s'  odealcun"  (La  Stella  del  Nord). Meyerbeer. 

Mile.  Kellogg. 
Overture,  "Ruler  of  the  Spirits" TVeher. 

The  revival  of  Spohr's  symphony  was  very  accept- 
able ;  for,  though  the  monotony  of  the  scoring  and 
frequent  repetition  of  the  sentimental  short  melody  of 
the  slow  movement  are  at  times  wearisome,  the  clev- 
er treatment  of  the  finale,  so  ingeniously  varied  by  a 
fanciful  second  subject,  made  a  favorable  impression. 
Mr.  Barnett  is  wrong  to  attempt  a  mixed  character 
of  composition  for  a  classical  concert.  This  new 
production  has  a  flowing  and  well-conducted  intro- 
duction, nicely  scoi-ed,  but  the  subject  of  the  Allegro 
which  follows  is  not  of  sufficient  interest  in  its  lengthy' 
development,  and  its  final  martial  episode,  to  become 
a  standard  work.  Mr.  Barnett  will  do  well  to  re- 
model this  symphonic  overture.  It  is  not  sufficiently 
dignified  and  compact  in  its  structure  for  either  an 
overture  or  a  symphony  movement ;  still  it  contains 
materials  too  good  to  remain  in  their  present  shape. 
It  is  rather  daring  for  a  young  composer  to  venture 
out  of  the  beaten  tract  without  bringing  to  his  task 
strikingly  new  ideas,  new  efi^ects  and  original  treat- 
ment. On  the  whole  this  composition  was  well  play- 
ed, and  the  compo.ser  appeared  in  the  orchestra  to  re- 
ceive the  applause  due  to  his  merit.  The  concerto  of 
the  Leipzig  Kapellmeister  Reinecke  is  very  unequal  in 
merit.  It  is  scored  with  great  skill,  but  neither  the 
leading  melody  nor  the  solo  passages  for  the  piano  in 
the  first  Allegro  were  very  interesting.  The  Andan- 
te was  far  more  pleasing,  and  the  Finale  a  master- 
piece, complete  in  every  sense,  with  spirited  orches- 
tral effects,  varied,  and  ingenious  solo  passages  for 
the  pianoforte.  Both  in  the  bravura  and  expressive 
solos  Jaell  played  splendidly.  The  rhythmical  ef- 
fect of  the  most  rapid  and  complex  passages,  tho 
lovely  expression  of  his  beautiful  touch  in  the  canta- 
bile,  both  astonished  and  delighted  the  audienqe.  Al- 
though a  more  familiar  work  of  merit,  perhaps,  had 
been  preferred  by  the  old  subscribers,  yet  Jaell  is  en- 
titled to  thanks  for  making  us  acquainted  with  a  new 
work  from  one  who  is  undoubtedly  an  expei-ienced 
master,  if  not  a  great  genius,  and  who  now  holds  the 
position  once  occupied  by  Mendelssohn  at  Leipsic. 
The  &oica  completely  eclipsed  all  that  bad  previ- 
ously been  played,  and  was  listened  to  with  admira- 
tion. 

And  here  is  what  was  offered  in  the  fifth  concert ; 
comments  from  the  same  source  : 

Symphony  in  D,  No.  2 Beethoven. 

Romanzii,  "Angiol  d'amor"     (La  Pavorita) Donizetti. 

Sig.  Bettini. 

Swiss  Concerto  for  Tioloucello Romberg. 

Signer  Piatti. 

Romanza,  "Quando  a  te  lieta"  (Paust) Gounod 

Mile.  Trebelli-Bettini. 

Aria,  "Agitato  da  smania  funesta'"  (I  Fuorusciti). , .  Paer. 

Signor  Gassier. 

Overture,  "La  Nonne  sanglante" Gounod. 

Symphony  in  A  minor  (Scotch),  No  3 Mendel.esohn. 

Solos  for  the  Pianoforte, 

a.  Andante  and  Rondo  Capriccioso Mendelssohn. 

b.  Valzer- Fantasia A.  Rendano. 

Signor  Alfonso  Rendano. 


Duo,  "Dis-moi  ce  mot" .Nicolai. 

Mme.  Trebelli-Bettini  and  Signor  Bettini. 
Overture,  "Die  Zauberfliile" Mozart. 

The  solo,  played  by  Piatti,  was  too  long  by  one 
half  Preary  tuttis  and  a  succession  of  uninteresting  arf 
captandtmi  solos,  although  marvellously  well  played, 
were  sadly  wearisome.  The  old  formula  of  concer- 
tos is  now  obsolete,  and  all  that  is  required  for  vio- 
linists and  violoncellists  is  an  expressive  cantabile 
movement,  and  a  brilliant  rondo  for  the  display  of 
mechanical  skill.  In  concerts  of  long  symphonies, 
numerous  pieces  and  overtures,  solos  should  be  lim- 
ited in  duration.  The  Italian  youth  who  played  the 
piano  is  said  to  be  thirteen  years  of  age,  and  from 
Naples.  Clever  as  was  the  performance  for  a  boy  of 
his  age,  neither  the  waltz  nor  the  composer  justified 
the  following  postscript  at  the  bottom  of  the  pro- 
gramme :  "The  directors  have  much  pleasure  in  an- 
nouncing that,  hi/  a  fortuitous  circumstance,  they  are 
enabled  to  introduce  to  the  subscribers  the  youth  Al- 
fonso Rendano,  who,  as  a  pianist  and  composer,  has 
made  a  great  impression  in  Paris  during  this  sea- 
son." Such  a  preliminary  puff  is  quite  unbecoming 
a  society  of  classical  renown.  The  Brothers  Le 
Jeune  are  more  extraordinary  than  this  Neapolitan 
pianist,  and  might  be  introduced  to  play  a  Fugue  of 
Bach  without  pleading  fortuitous  circumstances  by 
way  of  apology. 

Mb.  Henry  Leslie's  Concerts.  The  last  Or- 
chestral Concert,  on  Wednesday  week,  included  a 
a  selection  from  Acis  and  Galatea,  Mendelssohn's 
"Reformation  Symphony"  and  his  psalm  "Hear  my 
Prayer,"  the  overtures  to  Zampa,  Masaniello,  and 
the  conductor's  Templar,  with  several  solos  by  Mile. 
Titiens,  Mr.  Santley,  and  other  artists.  A  more  va- 
ried or  excellent  programme  could  not  have  been 
chosen,  and  the  fact  that  it  was  the  director's  benefit 
rendered  the  success  of  the  concert  still  more  gratify- 
ing, for  in  no  past  season  has  Mr.  Leslie  done  so 
much  to  enlist  the  sympathy  of  the  lovers  of  high 
class  music,  as  in  that  which  has  just  been  closed. 
The  final  performance  of  choral  music  took  place  on 
Wednesday'  night.  The  following  complete  works 
have  been  performed  during  the  season  : — The  music 
to  QSdipus,  Mendelssohn  ;  Concert-StUck  for  piano- 
forte, Weber  ;  Choral  Fantasia,  for  pianoforte,  or- 
chestra and  chorus,  Beethoven  ;  "Messe  Solennelle," 
Gounod;  Hymn,  "Inclina,  Domine,"  Cherubini ; 
Symphony,  "The  Reformation,"  Mendelssohn  ;  Con- 
certo in  I)  Minor,  for  pianoforte,  Mozart;  The  music 
to  *^A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,'*  Mendelssohn  ; 
Concerto  in  D,  for  violin,  Beethoven  ;  Acis  and  Ga- 
latea, Handel ;  Symphony  in  A  Major,  "The  Ital- 
ian," Mendelssohn.  Selections  from  the  following 
important  works  have  also  been  presented,  some  of 
them  for  the  first  time  in  this  country  : — "Ve«pers5 
de  Dominica,"  Mozart ;  Mass  in  B  Minor,  Bach  ; 
Mass  in  E  Flat,  Schubert;  The  Ruins  of  Athens, 
Beethoven  ;  Antigone,  Mendelssohn  ;  Mass  in  C, 
Beethoven. 

M.  Jaell,  to  whom  the  English  musical  public  is 
already  largely  indebted  for  playing  compositions  of 
Heller,  and  Reinecke,  fob  the  first  time  in  London, 
will  introduce  a  quartet,  of  Brahm's  at  the  next  Mu- 
sical Union,  for  pianoforte,  violin,  viola,  and  violon- 
cello. 

Mr.  Otto  Golcschmidt's  oratorio  "Ruth,"  hav- 
ing been  carefully  revised  by  the  composer  and  in 
part  re-written  during  the  winter,  will  probably  be 
produced  in  London  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  au- 
tumn. 

Christine  Nilsson. — The  Athenmiim  gives  its 
opinion  of  the  Swedish  singer  as  follows  : 

An  excellent  miscellaneous  concert  was  recently 
given  attho  Crystal  Palace, including  Signor  Rossini's 
"Stabat,"  with  Mile.  Christine  Nilsson  as  principal 
soprano.  Without  the  least  idea  of  "swimming 
against  the  stream,"  we  cannot  but  put  on  record,  as 
our  maturely  considered  opinion,  that  this  interesting 
young  lady  is  by  no  means  yet  the  finished  artist 
hailed  b_v  our  contemporaries  as  the  equal  of  those 
who  "witched  the  world"  thirty  years  ago — such,  for 
instance,  as  Sontag — nor  in  any  respect  to  compare 
with  the  "Nightingale"  of  Sweden.  Mile.  Nilsson 
has  a  graceful  presence,  a  fresh  and  perfectly  true 
soprano  voice,  and  dashes  at  execution  without  the 
slightest  apparent  misgiving.  But,  so  far  as  we  are 
in  case  to  judge,  the  last  finish  which  make  ihe  first- 
singer  is  wanting.  To  give  an  instance — the  sequence 
of  ascending  sh.ikcs,  which  is  so  striking  a  feature  in 
the  "Inflammatus,"  and  which  Madame  Grisi  used  to 
give  with  such  metallic  brilliancy,  was  confused  and 
ineffective.  In  tho  duet,  "Quis  est  homo,"  she  was 
unfortunate  as  being  coupled  with  Mme.  Demeric- 
Lablache.  Clever  as  that  lady  is, she  has  not  the  power 
of  blending  her  voice  with  another  voice,indispensable 
to  the  charm  of  duet-singing  ;  most  of  all   when  the 


duet  is  signed  with  Signor  Rossini's  name.  The 
most  real  and  thoroughly  finished  execution  was  that 
of  Mr.  Santley. 

Handel  Festival. — This  colossal  choral  celebra- 
tion was  to  take  place  in  the  Crystal  Palace  this 
week  (on  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday).  A 
London  paper  says  : 

A  great  choral  rehearsal  took  place  at  Exeter  Hall, 
May  15th,  in  which  only  two  thousand  two  hundred 
amateurs — a  section  of  the  force,  be  it  remembered, 
which  is  to  be  mustered  from  all  towns  of  England 
— took  part.  Among  the  novelties  laid  out  for  the 
selection  day  are  the  choruses  "He  saw  the  lovely 
youth,"  from  "Theodora," — "Now  Love,  the  ever- 
lasting boy"  (a  remarkable  example  of  Handel's 
pre-science  and  invention),  from  "Sernele," — "The 
many  rend  the  skies,"  from  "Alexander's  Feast." 
Our  two  thousand  two  hundred  amateurs  (with,  per- 
haps, some  fifty  professional  singers  to  lead  and  to 
hearten  them)  had  to  grapple  with  this  little-remem- 
bered music  at  sight.  There  was  a  time  when  there 
were  not  to  be  found  in  London  one  hundred  Lan- 
cashire chorus-singers  able  to  undertake  such  a  task. 
Now,  it  may  be  said  (and  not  without  experience) 
that  no  such  exhibition  of  skill  and  enthusiasm  is 
possible  at  the  time  present  in  any  other  country  save 
England.  And  be  it  remembered  London  in  no  re- 
spects represents  England,  so  far  as  chorus-singing 
is  concerned. 

Handel's  MS.  Scores. — The  Athenmum,ia  suc- 
cessive numbers,  has  these  two  paragraphs  : 

Is  there  not  some  loose  statement  in  the  following 
paragraph  which  appears  in  a  foreign  journal? — "A 
committee  of  amateurs  has  bought,  in  London,  one 
hundred  and  twenty-six  volumes  of  manuscript 
scores,  which  contain  all  the  operas  and  oratorios  of 
Handel,  in  bis  own  handwriting,  with  remarks  and 
interpolations,  for  £800  sterling.  They  are  deposit- 
ed in  the  public  library  of  Hamburg." 

We  believe  that  the  original  scores  of  most,  if  not 
all,  of  Handel's  oratorios,  are,  or  were,  in  Her  Maj- 
esty's Library  at  Buckingham  Palace.  When  we 
were  permitted  to  consult  them,  some  years  ago, 
apropos  of  the  Kerl  controversy  with  regard  to  the 
chorus  "Egypt  was  glad"  in  "Israel,"  the  unguarded 
neglect  of  possessions  so  precious  as  they  are  was  re- 
markable. We  are  recalled  to  the  fiiet  by  the  state- 
ment concerning  the  manuscripts  now  at  Hamburg, 
to  which  attention  was  called,  and  by  a  more  recent 
piece  of  news,  that  the  wing  of  the  building  in  which 
they  are  deposited  was  on  fire  the  other  evening. 
Surely  such  treasures  ought  to  be  placed  beyond 
reach  of  accidents. 

Mr.  Charles  Halle  resumed  (May  8)  his  piano- 
forte recitals,  a  series  of  performances  which  will 
take  place  every  Friday  of  the  present  month  and 
June.  The  programme  will  comprise  the  pianoforte 
compositions  of  Schubert,  including,  besides  the 
eleven  sonatas  played  during  1867,  a  selection  of 
"Impromptus,"  "Moments  Musicaux,"  German 
dances,  and  other  pieces  with  which  the  English  pub- 
lic have  hitherto  had  little  or  no  opportunity  of  mak- 
ing acquaintance  through  the  now  universally  popu- 
lar medium  of  performance  by  competent  artists.  In 
addition  to  the  works  of  Schubert,  the  present  scheme 
includes  the  whole  of  Beethoven's  miscellaneous  wri- 
tings for  pianoforte  alone,  and  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  this  arrangement  will  impart  very  special  interest 
to  the  season.  Last  Friday's  silting  comprised  two 
Schubert  sonatas,  that  in  D,  op.  56,  and  that  in  A, 
op.  130;  Moment  Musicale  in  C  sharp  minor,  and 
"Valses  Nobles,"  op.  77,  by  the  same  composer; 
Beethoven's  Rondo  in  C,  op.  51.  No.  1;  thirty-two 
variations  on  an  original  air  in  C  minor  ;  and  Baga- 
telles, op.  .33,  Nos.  4,  5,  6.  The  intention  of  reliev- 
ing these  pianoforte  compositions  with  vocal  pieces 
has  been  adhered  to. 

Royal  Italian  Opera. — On  Saturday,  Don 
Giovanni  (mVKU  of  La  Favorita — postponed  in  con- 
sequence of  the  indisposition  of  Mile.  Lucca). 

On  Monday,  La  Sonnamhula. 

On  Tuesday,  La  Favorita^drst  time  (Pauline 
Lucca,  Bagagiolo,  Graziani,  Mario — Mario  transccn- 
dant ;  a  performance  never  to  be  forgotten). 

On  Thursday,  Don  Glovanm. 

On  Friday  (last  night),  the  Huguenots — first  time. 

To-night,  Don  Pasquale. 

Her  Majesty's  Opera. — On  Saturday  Lucia  di 
Lammcrmoor — first  time  (Christine  Nilsson  !). 

On  Tuesday,  Don  Giovanni. 

On  Thursday,  Lucia  (Christine  Nilsson  ! !). 

To-night,  Cherubini's  ifedea  (Medea,  Mile.  Tiet- 
jens ;  Jason,  Signor  Mongini ;  Neris,  Mile.  Sinico  ; 
Dirce,  Mile.  Baumeister,  Creon,  Mr.  Santley)  first 
time. — May  30. 
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Bremen. — A  second  concert  was  given  on  Good 
Friday  last,  in  the  Cathedral  of  Bremen,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  ihe  widows  and  orphans  of  musicians.  The 
following  was  t!ie  programme  : — 

Requiem  in  German  ;  words  selected  from  the  Bi- 
ble. Composed  by  Johannes  Brahms,  and  conduct- 
ed by  the  composer. 

Tliis  was  a  success.  Musicians  from  all  parts  of 
Germany  flocked  to  hear  this  and  it  more  than  fully 
realized  expectation. 

Andante  (J.  S.  Bach),  Andante  (Tartini),  Aben- 
lied  (R.  Schumann) — for  violin,  with  organ  accom- 
paniment.    Violin,  Joachim  ;  organ,  Rheinthnler. 

Joachim  played  magnificently,  and  was  admirably 
accompanied  on  the  splendid  organ   by  Rheinthaler. 

Aria  for  alto  voice,  with  violin  solo  and  orchestral 
accompaniment,  from  the  Passion  Music  of  J.  S. 
Bach — sung  by  Frau  Joachim  ;  violin  solo  by  Joseph 
Joachim. 

Frau  Joachim  sang  to  perfection,  and  the  effect  of 
the  violin  and  orchestral  accompaniment  was  delight- 
ful. 

Chorus,  "Behold  the  Lamb  of  God  ;"  aria,  "I 
know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth,"  sung  by  Frau  Joa- 
chim ;  chorus,  "Hallelujah."  From  Handel's  Mes- 
siah. 

This  brought  the  concert  to  a  close.  The  orches- 
tra consisted  of  about  seventy-five  instrumentalists, 
and  the  chorus  of  about  two  hundred  voices.  The 
Cathedral  was  crowded  by  an  audience  of  upwards 
of  three  thousand.  The  success  of  the  Requiem  of 
Brahms  was  so  marked,  that  it  was  decided  to  repeat 
the  programme  at  the  next  concert. 

MrNicn. — Herr  Richard  Wagner's  Lohengrin  was 
performed  one  evening  during  the  recent  visit  of  the 
Prince  of  Prussia,  at  the  Prince's  own  request.- — Dur- 
ing Passion  Week  the  Royal  chapel  performed  sev- 
eral sacred  works,  by  some  ofthe  best  masters, among 
whom  were  Orlando  di  Lasso,  Paolo  Agostini,  Vit- 
torio,  Palestrina,  Lotti,  Roselli,  Aichinger,  Arblin- 
ger,  Etf,  Pitoni,  Viadana,  Anerio,  Mozart,  Haupt- 
mann,  Lachner,  and  Wiillner. 

ScHWERiN. — The  Mecklenburg  Musical  Festival 
will  take  place  on  the  14th,  15th,  and  IGth  June,  un- 
der the  direction  of  Herr  Schniitt,  Court  Capellmeis- 
ter.  Among  the  soloists  will  be  Herr  and  Madame 
Joachim,  Herren  Schild,  and  Carl  Hill. 

Worms. — Mendelssohn's  St.  Paul  has  been  select- 
ed as  the  work  to  be  performed  at  the  grand  national 
fesiival  of  uncovering  the  Luther  Monument,  on  the 
25th  of  Juno. 

Amsterdam. — Mendelssohn's  St.  Paul  was  per- 
formed at  the  last  concert  given  by  the  Society  for 
the  Promotion  of  Music. 

CorENHAGEN. — Concert  given  by  Herr  Joachim  : 
Overture  to  Athalie,  Mendelssohn  ;  Violin-Concer- 
tos, in  A  minor,  Viotti,  and  E  minor,  Mendelssohn  ; 
"Agnate  und  die  Moorfrauen,"  Gade,  etc. — Concert 
of  the  Musical  Union  :  Symphony  in  E  flat  major, 
Haydn;  Arietta  and  Chorus  from  Oberon,  Weber; 
Violin  Concerto,  grand  March  and  Chorus,  from  Die 
Euinen  von  Alhen,  Beethoven,  etc. — Concert  given  by 
the  Musical  Union  under  the  direction  of  Herr  Gade  : 
Symphony  in  E  flat  major,  Mozart  ;  Concerto  for 
Stringed  instruments,  Handel ;  fragments  from  St. 
Paul,  Mendelssohn,  etc. 

Leipsic. — Having  accepted  the  post  of  musical 
director  of  the  new  School  of  Music  at  Basle,  Herr 
Selmar  Bagge  retires  from  the  editorship  ofthe  Leip- 
ziner  Allqem.  musicalische  Zcituug,  and  is  succeeded 
by  Herr  Arrey  von  Dommer. 

An  armless  violinist  recently  gave  a  perfoi'mance  at 
Leipsic  of  an  Andante  by  Beriot  and  a  XJed  ohne 
Worte  by  Meyerbeer.  The  performer  was  born  with- 
out arms.  He  holds  the  bow  with  the  two  first  toes 
ofthe  left  foot,  and  manages  the  strings  wiih  the  toes 
of  the  right  foot,  the  instrument  being  placed  on  a 
little  bench  before  him.  As  a  critic  observed,  it  is 
shocking,  in  the  contemplation  of  such  resources,  to 
think  ofthe  waste  of  too  power  which  goes  on  in  the 
world.  This  artist  is  expected  shortly  in  Berlin,  and 
thence  is  due  in  Paris. 

Milan. — The  SocietJi  del  Quartetto  inaugurated, 
on  the  14th  ult.,  the  long  promised  symphonic  con- 
certs. Two  symphonies  by  Bazzini  and  G.  Rossi,  a 
symphony  by  Beethoven,  and  an  overture  by  Foroni 
were  the  first  given.  The  orchstra  was  conducted 
by  Corbellini. 

p^Ris. — Fragments  of  Grefry's  "Guillaume  Tell" 
and  of  Stcibelt's  "Romeo  and  Juliet"  {an  opera  full 
of  beauty)  were  given  at  a  late  concert  ofthe  Socie'te 


des  Concerts  de  Chants  Classiques."  They  are  about 
to  revive,  at  the  The'atre  des  Fantaisies  Parisiennes, 
Paisiello's  "Barber  of  Seville."  Of  this  opera,  driv- 
en out  of  court  by  Rossini's  imperishable  setting  of 
the  story,  we  imagine  that  even  the  best-versed  sep- 
tuagenarian amateur  knows  not  a  note  beyond  the 
fluent  melody,  "Je  suis  Lindor." — Athenceum. 
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BOSTON,  JUNE  90,   1868. 
The  Triennial  Festival. 

(Conclusion.— Crowded  out  last  time). 
Saturday   Afternoon. — Concert. 

The  main  feature  of  the  programme — one  of  the 
two  novelties — came  first:  Mendelssohn's  "Reforma- 
tion Symphony."  And  this  was  the  first  perform- 
ance in  this  country  of  this  most  talked  of  of  the  post- 
humous works  which  Mendelssohn's  English  admir" 
ers,  as  well  as  the  speculative  instinct  of  publishers, 
have  finally  badgered  his  executors  into  giving  to  the 
public  against  his  own  express  desire.  One  does  not 
like  to  judge  from  a  single  hearing  ;  but  we  must 
own  that,  finely  rendered  as  it  was,  it  did  notimpress 
ns  as  a  work  which  its  author  would  have  been  will- 
ling  to  have  go  forth  with  his  other  Symphonies. 
Neither  in  imaginative  invention,  nor  unity,  nor  ef- 
fectiveness, did  it  seem  at  all  equal  to  them, — still 
less  to  his  Overtures,  which  are  still  more  original 
and  individual.  Its  significance,  and  its  chief  power 
are  found  in  the  last  movement,  which  is  based  on 
the  Choral  "Ein  feMe  Burg."  This,  taken  as  the 
type  of  Protestantism,  is  worked  up  with  a  wealth  of 
counterpoint  and  a  fertility  of  accessory  thoughts  by 
far  more  edifying  than  the  attempt  of  Nicolai,  with 
which  the  Festival  began.  The  first  movement  [An- 
dante and  Allegro  conjuono),  though  full  of  rush  and 
stir  and  brilliancy — a  struggle  of  the  old  and  new  re- 
ligions they  call  it — did  not  give  us  a  feeling  as  if  it 
were  kindled  from  a  fire  within  ;  nor  did  it,  for  sev- 
eral pages,  sound  very  much  like  Mendelssohn.  The 
Scherzo  is  a  charming  hit  of  sunshine  ;  healthy, 
bright  and  happy  enough  for  Haydn  ;  of  exquisite 
art  and  grace  in  the  Trio  with  its  answering  trills  ; 
but  what  it  may  have  to  do  with  the  Reformation  is 
not  so  clear.  The  Andante,  sweet  and  serious  enough, 
is  only  one  of  Mendelssohn's  commonplaces,  saying 
more  feebly  what  he  has  said  better  elsewhere.  Yet 
the  Symphony  is  interesting  and  proved  its  right  to 
be  heard  at  least  until  we  fairly  know  it. 

The  other  novelty,  a  Concetto,  in  E  flat,  by  Liszt, 
served  for  a  second  display  of  Miss  Alide  Topp's 
wonderfully  hrilliant,  exquisite  pianism  ;  there  were 
frightful  difficulties,  to  be  surmounted  only  by  im- 
mense will  and  energy,  and  there  were  scattered 
flowers  and  graces,  and  odd  freaks  of  fancy — and  in 
the  young  interpreter  abundance  ofthe  right  faculty 
for  all.  She  played  it  with  enthusiasm — worthy  of 
better  music  ;  for  anything  more  wilful,  whimsical, 
outr<fe  and  forced  than  this  composition  is,  anything 
more  incoherent,  '-ninspiring,  frosty  to  the  finer  in- 
stincts, we  have  hardly  known  under  the  name  of 
music.  In  design  and  motive  there  seemed  nothing 
genial,  except  in  a  quaint,  bright  gypsey  episode  with 
triangles,  &c.,  and  in  little  parenthetic  graces  for  the 
piano,  chance  flowers  of  delicate  fancy  scattered 
about  among  the  huge,  black,  amorphous  masses  of 
a  volcanic  waste.  The  coarse,  strong  leading  motive 
of  the  first  part,  recurring  always  in  the  orchestra,  is 
positively  ugly;  it  seemed  to  give  the  lie  to  all  one's 
tender  instincts  and  Spring  hopes  of  beauty  :  was  it 
the  East  Wind  set  to  music  ?  But  in  detail,  in  pas- 
sages and  figures,  there  was  much  to  enjoy  for  one 
who  watched  the  flying  fingers  or  the  beaming  up- 
turned face  of  the  young  player  ;  all  were  again  in 
raptures  wilh  her,  and  she  did  well,  on  being  recall- 
ed, to  lay  Liszt  by  for  the  unpretending,  more  poetic 
Berceuse  of  Chopin,  which  she  played — not  better 
than  wo  have  heard  before,  but  well. 


Miss  Phillipps  sang"  Voi  che  sapete"  charmingly, 
and  for  Overtures  by  the  great  orchestra  there  were 
Spobr's  to  Jessonda  and  Rossini's  Tell ;  the  latter 
never  went  with  so  much  fire  and  spirit. 

What  can  we  say  of  "The  Creation"  and  "The 
Messiah" — Oratorios  that  we  have  written  of  a 
hundred  times — more  than  that  the  hall  was  over- 
crowded both  on  Saturday  and  Sunday  evenings,  and 
that  the  performances  were  of  the  very  best  in  quali- 
ty, as  they  were  the  grandest  in  means,  that  we  have 
ever  heard.  The  soloists, — Mme.  Rosa,  Mr.  James 
Whitney  (tenor),  Mr.  Winch  and  Mr.  M.  W. 
Whitney  (basses)  in  the  Creation,  and  Mme.  Rosa, 
Miss  Phillipps,  Mr.  Simpson  and  Mr.  Whitney, 
in  the  Messiah,  were  all  we  could  expect  of  artists 
well  known  and  approved  as  they  are.  Many  of  the 
choruses,  especially  the  "Wonderful"  and  "Hallelu- 
jah," we  know  not  that  we  ever  heard  so  grandly 
given,  not  forgetting  Birmingham.  We  only  regret 
the  omission  of  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  pathet- 
ic of  all  the  choruses,  "And  with  his  stripes,"  with- 
out which  the  contrast  of  "All  we  like  sheep"  loses  a 
part  of  its  vivid  force. 

Again  we  have  no  room  for  general  reflections, 

nor  for  credits  due  so  largely  to  all  concerned  in  the 
design  and  execution  of  this  triumphant  jubilee  of 
noble  music.  But  Boston's  First  Triennial  Festival 
is  not  yet  an  old  story  ;  it  is  the  beginning  of  a  Fu- 
ture, and  we  may  take  time  to  read  its  lessons. — 
Meanwhile  Mme.  Rosa  and  her  husband  are  on  their 
way  to  California  for  a  season  of  opera  and  concerts, 
and  Carl  Zereahn,  who  stood  at  the  helm  so 
bravely  and  won  universal  praises,  is  now  upon  an- 
other kind  of  sea,  a  passenger  by  Wednesday's  steam- 
er, bearing  the  good  wishes  of  hosts  of  friends  upon 
his  summer  tour  to  Europe,  where  he  will  hear  festi- 
vals (the  Crystal  Palace  Handel  Festival !)  and 
much  good  music,  and  whence  he  will  come  back 
newly  furnished  next  November  for  our  Symphony 
and  Oratorio  season.  The  President  and  Directors 
ofthe  Handel  and  Haydn  Society,  and  above  all  its 
indefatigable,  enthusiastic,  courteous  Secretary,  Mr. 
LoKiNG  B.  Barnes,  may  well  congratulate  them- 
selves upon  such  signal  reward  of  long  continued 
faith  and  energy  and  skill.  By  the  report  in  another 
column  of  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society  it  will 
be  seen  that  that  week's  work  has  added  largely  to 
the  nucleus  of  a  permanent  Fesiival  Fund. 


Concerts. 

Although  the  musical  season  fairly  ended  with  the 
Festival,  the  last  four  weeks  have  offered  a  variety  of 
concerts  of  considerable  interest.  The  prominent 
figure  in  the  most  of  them  has  been  the  young  pian- 
ist, Miss  Alide  Topp, — a  consequence  inevitably  of 
her  brilliant  debnt  in  the  Festival.  The  first  was  a 
Matinee,  at  Cliickering  Hall,  May  23,  privately  ar- 
ranged in  compliment  to  her.  We  were  not  present, 
but  the  success,  we  learn,  was  all  that  her  best  friends 
could  have  wished  ;— hall  crowded,  audience  appre- 
ciative And  delighted,  performance  admirable.  She 
was  kindly  assisted  by  Miss  Phillipps,  who  sang  an 
aria  from  Gluck's  Armida,  and  "Son  leggero"  by 
Donizetti,  and  by  Mr.  Ernst  PERABoin  the  accom- 
paniments. Her  own  selections,  all  played  from 
memory,  covered  the  following  wide  range,  classical 
in  the  first  part,  ofthe  Liszt  school  in  the  second. 

Ballade,  G  minor Chopin. 

\  Sarabande  et  Passepied '.Bach. 

)  Yariations.  D  miuor Haudel. 

Variations,  F  major Beethoven. 

f  Gnomenreigen Liszt. 

I  Valse  Caprice Raff. 

Rhapsodie  Ilongroise,  No.  2 Liszt. 

Illness  prevented  Miss  Topp  from  taking  part  in 
the  concert  given  as  a  Farewell  to  that  most  estima- 
ble lady  and  distinguished  Contralto  singer,  Bliss 
Adelaide  PiiiLLirrs,  which  took  place  in  the  Mu- 
sic Hall,  June  4.  But  in  ,=pite  of  this  disappoint- 
ment, the  concert  did  not  lack    its  great   attractions. 
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and  the  interest  in  tlie  siager  alone  was  enough  to  fill 
the  hall.  We  were  only  sorry  that  her  own  share  in 
the  programme  was  so  slight,  her  selections  for  the 
most  part  unimportant.  With  the  exception  of  the 
simple,  noble  air  from  Handel,  which  she  sings  so 
often  :  "Lascia  ch'  io  pianga,"  and  in  which  her  large, 
rich  tones  and  noble  style  told  with  more  power  than 
ever,  so  that  the  air  had  to  he  repeated,  they  consist- 
ed only  of  a  couple  of  English  songs  (i.e.  American) 
to  words  by  Miss  Proctor :  "Echoes"  and  "Catching 
Sunbeams,"  composed  by  M.  S.  Downs, — the  first 
a  rather  pleasing  strain,  the  second  altogether  com- 
monplace and  empty,  neither  of  them  quite  worthy  of 
such  a  concert  and  such  a  singer, — and  of  a  droll  and 
laughing  Cuban  Song,  which  she  sang  in  Spanish, 
entering  into  its  fun  and  humor  very  easily  and  hear- 
tily, and  showing  that  she  has,  as  we  all  know,  a 
comic  talent.  A  small  orchestra,  conducted  by  Mr. 
B.  J.  Lang,  opened  and  closed  the  concert  with  the 
Introduction  and  Finale  of  the  genial  Uaydn  Sym- 
phony, (in  G)  which  became  so  popular  in  the  Har- 
vard concerts,  and  the  Egmont  overture,  and  accom- 
panied the  Handel  Aria,  also  the  trite  and  trivial 
song  "Beware,"  sung  in  a  sweet  tenor  voice  by  Mr. 
Macdonald,  and  two  Concertos.  One  of  these  was 
playeij^.y  Mr.  Petersilea,  who  kindly  stood  in 
the  breach  in  the  absence  of  Miss  Topp.  It  was  the 
I'-minor  Concerto  of  Chopin  (that  is,  the  middle  and 
last  movements),  and  was  played  with  well  studied, 
brilliant  execution,  though  the  deep-souled  music  did 
not  speak  to  us  as  it  has  done.  Artistically,  the 
main  feature  of  the  evening  was  Camilla  TJkso's 
playing  of  Mendelssohn's'  Violin  Concerto,  entire. 
For  years  there  has  been  no  violin  playing  in  this 
country  so  pure  and  perfect,  both  in  technique  and 
expression,  as  this  lady's,  and  trhe  Mendelssohn  Con- 
certo affords  the  finest  and  corapletest  manifestation 
of  her  art :  would  that  her  powers  were  exercised 
more  frequently  on  music  of  so  high  an  order  !  She 
was  to  have  played  the  Beethoven  Concerto  in  last 
winter's  Symphony  Concerts,  but  disappointed  us. 
This  time  we  need  not  tell  how  beautiful  her  render- 
ing was  ;  we  have  characterized  it  before,  and  it  fell 
in  nothing  short  of  the  impression  then  produced,  ex- 
cept as  the  whole  programme  and  surroundings  of  a 
purely  artistic  concert  give  opportunity  and  charm  to 
each  good  thing  singly,  such  as  it  cannot  have  in  a 
more  miscellaneous  occasion.  Mme.  Urso  also  played 
her  "Dream"  and  another  solo  for  an  encore. 

The  reception  of  Miss  Phillipps  was  enthusiastic, 
and  the  concert  was  a  hearty  God-speed  on  her  voyage 
to  Europe,  whither  she  is  now  on  the  way  in  charge 
of  a  younger  sister,  also  gifted  with  musical  voice  and 
talent,  for  whom  she  goes  to  seek  instruction  in  the 
best  schools. 

The  next  in  order  (June  6,  at  Chickering's)  was  a 
purely  private  concert,  to  which  we  trust  we  may  be 
free  to  allude.  It  was  arranged  by  friends  to  afford 
a  last  opportunity  of  hearing  a  young  lady  of  remark- 
able voice  and  talent,  who  goes  to  Europe,  for  the 
culture  these  so  fully  warrant,  with  Miss  Phillipps, — 
Miss  M.  A.  Mackie.  Her  singing — not  as  yet  ar- 
tistically formed — has  been  for  a  year  past  a  theme  of 
interest  and  delight  in  cultivated  private  circles  here, 
including  pome  of  our  foremost  musical  artists;  but 
she  has  never  sung  in  public,  except  on  a  plensant 
occasion  in  September  last  at  Milton,  which  we  brief- 
ly chronicled,  when  we  alluded  to  her  as 

A  young  lady  from  the  South  who  has  been  spend- 
ing a  year  in  Boston,  whose  voice  and  talent  have 
seemed  to  us  to  contain  finer  promise  than  has  yet 
sprung  U])  among  us.  Sweet,  rich,  large,  thoroughly 
musical  and  sympathetic,  this  voice  is  also  of  great 
compass  ;  while  the  whole  nature  is  truly  and  sincere- 
ly musical.  We  had  hoped  much  from  her  in  the 
near  future  for  our  Oratorio  and  higher  concert  mu. 
sic  :  but  she  is  sent  to  Italy  to  study  and  we  have 
lost  her  ! 

Only  for  a  time,  we  hope  ;  and  so  all  hope  who 
heard  this  charming  little  concert.  Miss  M.  was  as- 
assisted  by  Mrs.  Caky,  who  sang  with  exquisite  pu- 
rity and  grace  the  Song  of  the  Page  from  the  Hugue- 


nots, and  a  couple  of  Franz  songs,  especially  that  airy 
fairy  tricksy  one  to  Goethe's  "Liehdim  ist  da  !"  Also 
by  a  couple  of  amateur  gentlemen,  who  joined 
ladies  in  the  Quartet  from  Fiddio  (which  had  to  be 
sung  twice),and  who  sang  with  Miss  M.  the  Trio  from 
Don  Giovanni  (Elvira  at  the  window).  These  were 
nicely  sung,  with  fine  accompaniment  for  two  pianos 
by  Mr.  Dkesel  and  Mr.  Leonhakd.  who  also  con- 
tributed a  couple  of  movements  from  a  very  genial 
and  enjoyable  four-hand  Sonata  by  Mosclieles.  Miss 
Mackie,  for  solos,  sang  :  "Dove  sono"  by  Mozart ;  the 
song  of  Alice  :  "Vanne,  vanne,"  from  the  Huguenots  ; 
the  Scena  from  Der  Freysdmtz,  where  the  power  and 
brilliancy  of  her  high  tones  had  glorious  scope  in  the 
conclusion  ;  and  a  couple  of  Spanish  songs,  in  which 
she  seemed  in  her  native  element,  so  quaint  and  fine 
the  accent  and  the  shading  of  the  tone.  Jt  all  con- 
firmed the  impression  and  the  hope  her  friends  had 
had  of  her  rare  powers. 

Last  Tuesday  evening  the  postponed  concert  of 
Miss  Topp,  at  Brookline,  took  place  in  the  Town 
Hall,  which  was  crowded  with  appreciative  listeners  ; 
not  a  few  took  advantage  of  the  fine  June  evening  to 
go  out  from  Boston.  It  was  truly  a  charming,  thor- 
oughly artistic  concert.  Mr.  Kkeissmann  (now  a 
resident  of  Brookline,mnch  to  the  furtherance  of  good 
music  in  that  garden  suburb)  sang,  as  he  only  can, 
the  "Erlking"  of  Schubert,  the  "Friihlinqs  Nacht"  of 
Schumann,  and  three  songs  of  Franz,  with  exquisite 
accompaniment  by  Mr.   Leonhard.     Miss  Topp's 

selections  were  the  same  as  in  her  Boston  concert  al- 

« 
ready  enumerated.  The  G-minor  Ballade  of  Chopin, 
a  composition  of  great  power  and  breadth  and  depth 
of  feeling,  taxing  the  strength  and  excitability  of  a 
player  to  the  utmost,  full  of  imagination  and  of  fire, 
was  wonderfully  well  brought  out  and  sustained  ;  it 
seemed  hardly  possible  that  one  so  delicately  framed, 
so  young  in  feeling,  could  make  so  much  of  it.  The 
Bach  and  Handel  pieces  were  most  cleanly,  happily 
executed,  and  it  is  quiet  joy  to  listen  to  such  things. 
The  Beethoven  Variations  in  F,  op.  34,  on  a  some- 
what stately  theme  (Adagio  cantabile)  of  his  own,  had 
not  been  heard  in  concerts  here  before,  and  are  indeed 
full  of  interest.  No  two  of  them  are  the  same  in  key 
or  form.  One  is  a  smoothly  flowing,  florid,  graceful 
piece  in  D  ;  another  takes  a  march  form,  quick  and 
crisp,  with  nervous  accent,  in  B  flat;  another  is  a 
quiet  interlude  in  G,  parts  flowing  in  the  interwoven 
Bach  style  more  ;  another  is  like  a  deep  dirge  ;  and 
so  on,  yet  the  main  features  of  the  one  theme  look 
boldly  out  through  all  the  ornament  and  metamorpho- 
sis, and  the  work  forms  a  whole  of  singular  beauty 
and  variety  and  power.  Hear  it  played  by  this  lady 
and  you  will  know  how  good  it  is.  Well,  here  was 
enough  to  show  that  she  is  not  wedded  solely  to  the 
Liszt  school. 

In  the  second  part  she  played  one  of  the  most  ex- 
quisite and  fairy  little  poems  that  we  know  by  Liszt, 
called  "C?nomenre^<jren"( Dances  of  the  Gnomes).  This 
is  truly  in  a  fine  imaginative  vein,  as  much  so  as 
Mendelssohn's  fairies,  and  the  airy  grace  and  delica- 
cy,  the  clear  unblurred  outline  with  which  her  fingers 
sailed  and  fluttered  through  its  light,  rapid,  gauzy 
passages,  was  something  one  might  hear  and  smile 
as  in  a  dream.  The  Vahe  Capjice  by  Raff  sounded, 
as  to  the  waltz  melody,  like  many  other  waltzes,  but 
is  worked  up  with  a  most  dashing  energy,  and  lifts 
you  away  with  a  sort  of  Bacchic  furor.  For  this  she 
was  fully  equal  and  carried  her  audience  away  with 
it.  The  Hungarian  Rhapsody,  beginning  marchlike, 
deep  and  solemn,  much  like  Chopm,  full  of  Lisztian 
restlessness  and  sudden,  often  exquisite  changes  of 
mood,  but  with  a  wild,  heroic,  sad  Hungarian  temper 
pervading  the  whole,  was  extremely  effective. 

Two  more  concerts,  the  next  day,  at  Chickering 
Hall,  in  which  Miss  Topp  was  the  central  attraction, 
though  given  in  the  name  of  Miss  Barton,  the  sing- 
er, will  have  to  await  their  turn  for  fuller  mention. — 
There  have  also  been  interesting  Chamber  Concerts 
of  the  N.  E.  Conservatory  of  Music. 


American  Musical  Fdnd  Societt. — At  the 
Annual  meeting  held  in  New  York,  May  15th,  ]  868, 
the  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing 
year  :  President,  D.  L.  Downing  ;  1st  Vice  Presi- 
dent, L.  Ernst;  2nd  Vice  President,  S  Lasar; 
Trustees,  F.  X.  Diller,  C.  W.  Wernig,  F.  Wasshau- 
sen  ;  Managers  of  Relief,  M.  Papst,  J.  Kochkeller, 
M.  A.  Loebenstein,  J.  I.  Wernig,  P.  Pleifenschnei- 
der,  H.  Hoffman,  C.  Miiller  ;  Treasurer,  H.  Ryer  ; 
Registrar,  T,  Jacoby  ;  Librarian,  Thos.  Goodwin  ; 
Honorary  Physicians,  Drs.  Anthony   Gesclieidt  and 


Chas.  Haase,  of  New  York,   Dr.   C.   H.   Miller,  of 
Philadelphia;  Honorary  Counsellor,  Jas.  L.  Berrien  ;  . 
Secretary,  D.  Schaad. 

Total  amount  of  receipts  since  last  report,  $5,745.27. 

Paid  for  Sick,  $1,505.00 

"  Funerals,  220.00 

"  Pensions,  1,193.60 

"         Widows  and  Orphans,     2,327.00 

Total  amount  of  Permanent  Fund  duly  invested, 

S28,072.00 
This  looks  like  mutual  benefit  indeed,  like  true 
"protection."  If  our  Boston  musicians,  instead  of 
leaguing  together  in  "Protective  Unions,"  for  the 
purpose  of  dictating  the  price  at  which  each  may  en- 
gage his  services,  interfering  with  his  freedom  to 
play  with  whom,  for  whom  and  for  what  he  chooses, 
and  so  virtually  compelling  first-rate  musicians  to  the 
same  level  with  tenth-rate,  would  take  example  from 
the  above  and  simply  combine  their  efforts  to  raise  a 
fund  for  mutual  relief  and  benefit,they  would  enlist  the 
sympathy  and  aid  of  the  whole  musical  public, whereas 
the  other  kind  of  union  wears  a  surly  and  offensive 
aspect. 

Handel  and  Haydn  Society. — An  adjourned 
meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at  Bumstead  Hall 
last  evening  (June  3),  the  President,  J.  Baxter  Up- 
ham  in  the  chair.  The  report  of  the  Treasurer,  Geo. 
W.  Palmer,  showed  the  receipts,  including  cash  on 
hand,  to  have  been  $12,639  87  ;  expenditures,  SU,- 
510  16;  balance  in  treasury,  $1,129  71.  It  was 
stated  that  the  receipts  at  the  recent  musical  festival 
were  $23,620  ;  expenses,  $20,283  06  ;  net  proceeds, 
$3,336  94,  which,  added  to  the  permanent  fund, 
makes  the  total  amount  of  that  fund  $7,576  05. 

The  report  of  the  Librarian,  Geo.  H.  Chickering, 
was  read,  urging  the  importance  of  having  a  uniform 
edition  of  the  various  oratorios  which  are  performed 
by  the  Society,  that  the  copies  used  in  rehearsals  may 
be  of  the  latest  and  most  improved  editions.  The 
Society  now  owns  the  largest  and  most  valuable  mu- 
sical library  in  the  country  [?J  many  additions  hav- 
ing been  made  for  the  purposes  of  the  recent  festival, 
and  which  were  to  a  considerable  extent  imported. 

The  President  next  submitted  his  report.  He  paid 
a  special  compliment  to  Madame  Parepa-Rosa.  Nev- 
er since  his  connection  with  the  Society  had  there 
been  a  greater  interest  or  an  equal  degree  of  attention 
and  discipline  among  members  as  during  the  past 
year.  The  rgcent  triennial  festival  was  alluded  to  as 
an  achievement  worthy  of  pride  and  congratulation. 

The  decease,  during  the  past  year,  of  Mr.  Stephen 
Somes,  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  was  af- 
terward brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Society  in  a 
few  words  of  appropriate  eulogy  by  the  President. 
Officers  for  the  ensuing  year  were  then  elected  as  fol- 
lows : 

President — J.  Baxter  Upham  ;  Vice-President— J. 
F.  Faxon  ;  Secretary — L.  B.  Barnes  ;  Treasurer — 
George  W.  Palmer ;  Librarian — George  II.  Chicker- 
ing ;  Directors — Theophilus  Stover,  D.  L.  Laws,  E. 
C.  Daniells,  R.  M.  Lowell,  Oliver  B.  Lothrop, 
George  Fisher,  Samuel  Jennison,  Levi  AV.  Johnson. 

Votes  of  thanks  to  Chickering  &  Sons,  to  J.  H. 
Pray  &  Sons,  Carl  Zerrahn  and  others  were  adopted. 

Boston  Mdsio  Hall  As.sociation. — The  annu- 
al meeting  was  held  in  the  Music  Hall  this  forenoon 
(June  lOJ,  Mr.  Ehen  Dale  in  the  chair,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  President.  The  proceedings  of  the  meet- 
ing of  1867  were  read  by  Samuel  Batchelder,  Jr.,  the 
Secretary.  The  report  of  the  Treasurer,  Henry  F. 
Waters,  showed  that  the  receipts  during  the  past 
year  were  $30,344  83,  and  the  expenditures  $22,820- 
18,  leaving  a  surplus  of  $7,524  66.  The  only  in- 
cumbrances are  a  mortgage  of  $50,000,  held  by  the 
Suflxilk  Institutions  for  Savings,  and  a  floating  debt 
of  $7,500. 

The  report  of  Dr.  Upham,  the  President  was  read. 
He  congratulated  the  Association  on  the  pecuniary 
results  of  the  year,  which,  though  not  so  large  as  those 
of  previous  years,  showed  an  important  increase  in 
the  real  estate  and  means  of  accommodation.  The 
improvements  comprise  a  pantry  and  cook-room  in 
the  lower  hall,  the  construction  of  a  level  floor  there- 
for, new  chandeliers  for  tlie  platform,  and  a  fixed  en- 
gine as  motive  power  for  the  organ,  which  is  repre- 
sented as  in  excellent  condition.  The  New  England 
Conservatory  rooms  have  been  completed  since  the 
last  report,  and  gi^e  good  satisfiiction  to  teachers  and 
pupils.  Miss  Cushmnn's  gift  was  alluded  to  in  con- 
nection with  the  fund  tliat  has  been  started  to  put 
the  figures  m  durable  marble.  The  importance  of 
improvements  in  the  Tremont  street  passage  way,  the 
need  of  a  new  pavement  in  the  Winter  street  ap- 
proach, and  other  minor  items  of  repair,  were  dwelt 
upon. 
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D.  W.  Williams,  George  Linder,  and  T.  D.  Mor- 
ris were  appointed  an  auditing  committee  on  the 
Treasurer's  accounts,  and  the  following  named  gen- 
tlemen were  chosen  Directors :  J.  Baxter  Upham, 
Eben  Dale,  John  P.  Putnam,  E.  T  Osborn,  H.  W. 
Pickering,  R.  E.  Apthorp,  and  S.  L.  Thorndike.  At 
a  subsequent  meeting  of  the  Directors,  J.  Baxter  Up- 
ham was  re-elected  President,  Samuel  Batchelder, 
Jr.,  Clerk,  and  Henry  F  Waters,  Treasurer. 

''^"i  BILE. — Flotow's  Opera  "Martha"  was  per- 
formed here  on  Friday,  the  29th  ult.,  at  the  theatre, 
before  a  crowded  house,  exclusively  by  amateurs. 
The  rendering  surpassed  the  expectation,  and  is  evi- 
dence that  the  little  Gulf  City  possesses  no  small 
amount  of  musical  talent.  The  Impresario,  Mme. 
Kowalaskie  Portz,  who  occupies  the  position  of  Or- 
ganist and  Director  of  Music  in  Christ  Church,  was 
the  main  projector  in  producing  this  opera.  Lady 
Henrietta  was  personated  by  an  accomplished  and 
talented  lady,  who  is  blessed  with  a  most  wonderful 
compass  of  voice,  extending  from  the  lower  G  to  the 
upper  E  flat.  The  quality  of  her  voice  is  sweet,  flex- 
ible and  pathetic.  The  bewitching  young  damsel 
who  so  admirably  sustained  the  character  of  Nancy, 
seemed  to  have  a  most  perfect  conception  of  her  part. 
Her  very  eye  betokened  mischief,  her  acting  and  sing- 
ing were  almost  faultless.  Mr.  Zadek  appeared  as 
Lionel,  Messrs.  Sehlesinger  and  Praskauer  as  Plum- 
ket  and  Tristan.  The  whole  affair  was  a  triumph 
for  novices  in  the  lyric  art,  and  will  long  be  remem- 
bered here.  — * 

PouGHKEEPSiE,  N.  Y.,  Mat  25. — Scarcely  had 
the  last  sounds  of  your  great  festival  died  away  be- 
fore the  strain  was  taken  up  on  the  banks  of  the  Hud- 
son. On  Monday  the  13th  the  Messiah  was  given 
for  the  second  times  this  season.  The  choruses  were 
sustained  by  a  small,  but  well  drilled  society  under 
the  direction  of  Prof.  Chas.  Martin,  once  a  pupil  of 
your  much  esteemed  Aug.  Kreissmann,  for  the  past 
six  years  a  resident  of  Poughkeepsie.  Ho  also  sang 
the  bass  solos  in  a  manner  of  which  many  singers  of 
greater  pretentions  might  not  be  ashamed.  The  ac- 
companiments were  played  upon  a  grand  piano  and 
two  of  Mason  &  Hamlin's  Cabinet  organs,  (produc- 
ing a  pleasant  combination)  by  the  Brothers  Van 
Vliet  and  Mr.  Martin.  They  were  so  fortunate  as 
to  secure  the  services  on  both  occasions  of  Miss 
Maria  Brainerd,  who  sang  all  the  soprano  solos  and, 
in  the  absence  of  a  sufficiently  accomplished  tenor, 
the  Rec.  and  Aria,  "Comfort  ye,"  and  "Every  val- 
ley." It  is  needless  to  say  that  we  were  charmed 
with  her  admirable  singing,  especially  in  the  Air, 
"Come  unto  Aim,"  which  was  given  with  an  irresist- 
able  tenderness  ;  and  "I  know  that  my  Redeemer 
liveth,"  in  which  the  sublime  truth  of  the  words  was 
expressed  with  a  depth  and  fervor  which  we  have 
never  heard  excelled.  The  contralto  part  was  sus- 
tained by  Miss  Virginia  Tucker,  of  New  York,  who, 
although  a  novice  in  public  Oratorio  singing,  made 
a  very  favorable  impression,  being  most  successful  in 
the  Air,  "He  was  despised."  I  must  not  omit  to 
mention  the  very  excellent  singing  of  the  choruses, 
which  reflects  great  credit  upon  tlie  skill  of  Prof. 
Martin  as  a  conductor.  A  better  trained  choir  is 
rarely  heard,  both  as  to  precision  in  time  and  correct 
intonation.  The  numbers,  "For  unto  us,"  "All  we 
like  sheep,"  "And  He  shall  purify,"  and  others  of  a 
similar  cliaracter  containing  the  long  roulades,  were 
executed  with  an  ease  which  was  really  surprising. 
Next  season  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  enterprising  so- 
ciety to  take  up  the  "Creation."  B. 


Chicago  Saengeefest. — The  reception  of  the 
various  delegates  will  occur  at  Citosby's  Opera  House, 
on  Wednesday,  June  17th.  An  address  of  welcome 
will  be  delivered  by  the  Mayor  of  the  city — to  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  chorus  of  greeting,  "The  Singer's  Wol- 
comp,"  by  Otto,  which  will  be  sung  by  the  Chicago 
societies.  On  Thursday,  the  18th,  the  first  grand 
concert  will  take  pl.ice.  Following  the  etiquette  pf 
Germany,  the  concert  will  be  preceded  hy  a  new  cho- 


rus, which  Eeichardt,  the  eminent  German  composer, 
has  composed  and  sent  in  honor  of  the  Fest,  and  call- 
ed "The  Singer's  Greeting" — all  the  societies  joining 
in  singing  it.  The  concert  proper  will  then  proceed, 
with  Wagner's  Rienzi  Overture;  "On  the  Open  Sea," 
with  orchestral  accompaniment  by  Moeliring,  the 
Liederkranz  from  New  York  singing  the  solo  quar- 
tets, and  all  the  societies  assisting  in  the  full  chorus  ; 
Andante,  from  Ulrich's  Triumphal  Symphony,  for 
Orchestra ;  "German  Nation's  Prayer,"  by  Abt,  full 
chorus,  and  solo  quartet  by  the  Arions,  from  St. 
Louis;  "Hymn  to  Music,"  by  Billeter,  full  chorus, 
and  solo  quartet  by  the  Arions  of  New  York  ;  "Lin- 
den Tree,"  by  Schubert,  full  chorus ;  Grand  March 
from  Rienzi,  with  recitative  and  "Battle  Hymn,"  by 
Wagner,  orchestra,  solo  and  chorus. 

At  the  second  concert  on  Friday,  the  16th,  there 
will  be  given  Beethoven's  Seventh  Symphony; 
"What  is  the  German's  Fatherland  V  by  Reichardt, 
full  chorus  and  solos  by  the  Trans-Atlantic  delega- 
tion ;  Jubilee  Overture,  by  Lindpainter,  orchestra  ; 
Instrumental  solo  by  MoUenhauer,  the  violoncellist 
of  New  York ;  Turkish  March  from  "Ruins  of 
Athens"  by  Beethoven  ;  and  three  choruses  by  the 
leading  societies  of  the  country,  the  Arions  of  St. 
Louis  and  the  Liederkranz  of  New  York.  Inter- 
spersed in  these  programmes  will  be  vocal  arias  by 
artists  whose  names  are  not  yet  announced,  and  also 
a  piano  concerto  by  a  player  of  renown. 

On  Saturday,  the  20th,  there  will  be  a  business 
meeting,  and  in  the  evening  a  grand  ball  at  the  Tur- 
ner Hall.  On  Sunday  there  will  be  a  picnic,  at  a 
grove  near  the  city.  The  orchestra  that  takes  part 
in  the  Fest  will  consist  of  100  musicians,  selected 
from  players  in  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  Cincinnati. 
Rehearsals  of  the  instrumental  music  have  already 
been  held  by  Mr.  Balatka,  who  proposes  to  make 
this  a  marked  feature  in  the  concerts.  Fifty-six  so- 
cieties have  already  signified  their  intention  to  be 
preseitt. 

Cincinnati. — The  Orpheus  Society  performed 
the  charming  opera  of  "Zampa"  at  the  Mozart  Hall, 
on  the  15th  and  16th,  and  will  produce  Lortzing's 
comic  opera  "Der  Wildschutz"  on  the  22nd,  23d  and 
24th,  for  the  benefit  of  the  German  Orphan  Asylums 
of  Cincinnati. 

St.  Louis. — A  young  Chilian  girl,  bearing  the 
euphonious  name  of  "Josefina  Filomena,"  has  been 
surprising  and  delighting  our  musical  world  during 
the  past  week  by  her  marvellous  playing  on  the  pi- 
ano and  violin.  She  is  but  fifteen  years  of  age,  but 
already  exhibits  powers  of  execution  and  of  expres- 
sion rarely  met  with  except  among  acknowledged 
masters  of  these  instruments.  She  is  not  confined 
to  any  one  style  of  composition,  but  renders  the 
grand  masterpieces  of  the  old  classical  composers 
with  the  same  rare  power  with  which  she  executes 
the  lighter  and  more  brilliant  music  of  the  present 
day.  Musical  veterans,  who  have  listened  to  all  the 
great  performers  of  the  present  generation,  here  and 
abro.ad,  prophesy  that  this  little  South  American, 
with  the  musical  name,  will  one  day  outrank  them 
all,  when  time  shall  have  farther  developed  her  won- 
ful  powers.  On  the  piano  she  plays  mainly  with  her 
wrists,  where  her  strength  seems  centered  ;  but  her 
touch,  although  marvellously  fine,  does  not  eqnal  her 
delicacy  of  scrape — to  use  an  expressive  though  per- 
haps not  a  technical  term.  In  her  hands  the  violin 
becomes  enchanted  and  gives  out  such  fairy-like  mu- 
sic that  one  never  thinks  of  catgut  and  horse  hair, 
but  dreams  of  rosined  zephyrs  and  iEolian  harps. — 
Corr.  Boston  Advertiser. 


Madame  Saktoris,  better  known  as  Adelaide 
Kemble,  a  sister  of  F.anny,  and  equally  gifted, though 
in  a  different  way,  says  that  though  music  is  widely 
cultivated,  it  is  neither  properly  appreciated  nor  suffi- 
ciently reverenced  in  England,  (she  might  include 
the  United  States  as  well),  and  adds,  that,  in  order 
it  should  be  so,  an  early  apprenticeship  to  the  highest 
class  of  music  is  absolutely  necessary.  She  would 
have  all  the  members  of  a  family  le.arn  music.  Al- 
most all  children,  she  savs,  have  naturally  good  ears 
and  can  catch  tunes  easily,  and  they  are  able  to  mas- 
ter the  mysteries  of  time  much  better  at  an  early  age 
than  they  do  later.  Both  boys  and  girls  should  be 
taught  the  piano,  and  at  a  more  advanced  age  she 
would  have  them  learn  the  grammar  of  music,  thor- 
ough bass  and  harmony.  The  steady  reading  of  one 
single  line  of  new  music  every  day  would  very  soon 
secure  to  nny  one  who  chose  the  invaluable  power  of 
playing  with  facility  at  sight.  "When  musical  edu- 
cation," she  writes,  "is  conducted  on  these  principles, 
we  shall  no  longer  have  music  fit  only  for  the  theatre 
brought  into  our  drawing-rooms,  and  our  delicate 
drawing-room  music  exiled  to  places  for  which  it  is 
entirely  unsuited." 


^prial  W^t'uts. 


DESCRIPTIVE   LIST  OF  THE 

Publiulied  br  Oliver  Ditson  &  Co. 


Vocal,  with  Piano  Accompaniment. 

Blue  Beard's  Lament.  (Madame,  ah!  madame  !) 

3.     Ftof-     Bai-be-bleue.  Of enbach.  40 

Lo  the  pretty  Palanquin.  (Montez  sur  ce  Palan- 

kin).   2.  E  to  e.  Offenbach.  30 

With  the  Roses.  (Or  depuis  la  Rose).  Duet.    3. 
Gb  and  E6  to  e  flat.  Offenbach.  40 

A  pretty  trio  of  pieces  from  "Blue-Beard"  which  is 
full  of  light,  short,  pretty  airs.  The  first  is  the 
knight's  comical  lament  for  his  sixth  wife,  his  sorrow 
merging  into  joy  at  the  prospect  of  a  seventh.  The 
second  is  a  sweet  little  air  and  chorus.  The  third  is 
a  fine  duet,  with  a  solo  which  is  almost  a  song. 

Child's  lament.     4.     F  to  f.  Kley.,  35 

Somewhat  difBcult,  but  Tery  touching  and  tender, 
and  would  be  an  effective  concert  piece. 

Land  of  Home  and  Beauty.    3.    F  to  f. 

J.  R.  Thomas.  50 
Has  a  beautiful  landscape  picture  on  the  title  page. 
A  fine  home  song,  with  rich  melody  and  good  senti- 
ment. 


Rafter.  30 


Re-united.     B6  to  f. 

Simple  and  pretty  ballad. 
From  the  close  shut  window,    3.   F  minor  to  e. 

Boott.  30 
Worda  and  music  of  a  high  order.    A  serenade. 
I'm  not  a  widow.     (Answer  to  I'm  a  widow).  2. 
G  to  e.  White.  35 

All  our  tears  were  wasted,  it  seems,  for  h&  came 
back.    Fine  song,  like  its  very  popular  mate. 

Capt.  Jinks,  of  the  Horse  Marines.    2.     A  to  e. 

McLagen.  30 
Good  music,  funny,  and  has  a  fine  view  of  the  noble 
captain,  with  his  chapeau  falling  off. 

A  smile  was  all  she^ave  me.    2.     F  to  (T- 

Sobby  Newcomb.  40 
A  smile  was  better  than  nothing,  Bobby.    Very 
bright,  and  has  a  dance  after  it. 

Gaily  goes  each  fleeting  hour.     2.    F  to  c. 

Kate  Ranoe.  30 
A  "retrospective"  piece,  and  as  the  melody  does 
not  rise  high,  is  excellent  for  an  alto  voice. 

Grant  and  Colfax.     2.     C  to  ^.  Seibert.  40 

Patriotic  song  for  the  campaign,  with  the  two  lead- 
er's portraits  on  the  title. 

Only  last  night.     3.     A  to  f  sharp.  Gounod.  30 

A  "superfine"  song. 

Instrumental. 

Jack  and  Gill  Polka.'     3.     W).  Launiiz.  35 

Very  bright,  with  an  occasional  "grand  tumble" 
from  the  higher  octaves,  and  a  view  of  the  identical 
hill  the  unfortunate  couple  fell  from. 

Wildfang  Galop.     2.     G.     4  hds.  Russell.  35 

Well-known,  and  excellent  for  a  duett. 

Operatic  Medley  from  35  Operas.     3.     Various 

keys.  Mach.  1.00 

An  unusually  taking  piece  in  many  keys.  The  airs 
are  well  selected,  and  the  piece  is  a  very  pretty  one  to 
play  to  a  visitor. 

Divertissement  Galop.  "Helene."  3.  D.    Fradel.  50 
A  pretty  and  brilliant  arrangement. 

Mail  train  Galop.  2.     Key  of  C.         Coote,  35 

Sunbeam  Schottisch.       1,         "        G.       KinkeL  30 

Silver  Shower  Polka.      2,         "        E.  "  30 

Whirlwind  Galop.  2.  "  30 

Easy  and  pretty  instructive  pieces. 

Home,  Sweet  Home.  Var.  for  Guitar.  A.Sayden.  30 

Juanita.  "  *'     A.       ""  30 

Favorites,  prettily  varied,  and  the  music  does  not 
seem  to  be  difiicult. 

Deuxieme  Nocturne.     4.     D  flat.  Lcybach.  75 

A  fine  melody,  skilfully  interspersed  with  runs, 
trills,  and  arpeggios. 

Rose-hud  Nocturne.     3.     E  flat.  Tumei\  30 

Pond  Lilies.     Schottische.     2.     B  flat.   Feimald.  30 
Brilliant. 

Trout  Brook.     Valse  Redowa.  Wdlman.  35 

Key  of  E  flat.  3d  degree  of  difficulty,  or  rather 
more  difficult  than  a  common  waltz.    Brilliant. 


Music  BY  Mail. — Music  is  sent  by  mail,  the  expense  being 
two  cents  for  eveiy  four  ounces,  or  fraction  thereof,  (about 
one  cent  for  an  ordinary  piece  of  music).  Persons  at  a 
distance  will  find  the  conveyance  a  saving  of  time  and 
expense  in  obtaining  supplies  Books  can  also  be  sent  at 
double  these  rates. 

Abbreviations. — I>egrees  of  difficulty  are  marked  from  1  to 
7.  The  key  is  marked  with  a  capital  letter,  as  C,  B  flat,  &c. 
A  small  Koman  letter  marks  the  highest  note,  if  on  the  sta.fi", 
in  itaUc  letter  the  highest  note,  \f  above  the  staff. 
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Beethoven's  Letters  (according  to  Nohl). 

(TransliLted  for  thig  Journal  from    the   Leipzig    Grenzhoten, 
XXV.,  No.  10,Marcli,  1866.) 
Brierti    Beethovens,    herausfjegeben    voa  Dr.    Ludwig  Nohl. 

Stuttgart :  Cotta,  1865.    [Letters  of  Beethoven,    edited  by 

Dr.  Ludwig  Nohl]. 

The  severe,  but  well  deserved  reproofs  wliich 
Dr.  Ludwin;  Nobl  has  been  obliged  to  accept  from 
various  quarters,  on  aceount  of  his  various  liter- 
ary efforts, — in  particular  for  the  first  volume  of 
Lis  biography  o(  Beethoven  (See  Allg.  Musik 
Zeitung,  1864,  No.  41  et  seq.) — ought,  one  would 
suppose,  to  have  induced  him,  before  entering 
upon  the  execution  of  new  projects,  to  have  ac- 
quired, by  means  of  conscientious  study,  that 
knowledge,  that  extended  scope  of  judgment,  and 
that  scholarly  caution,  of  whose  want  he  had 
given  such  striking  proofs.  Not  without  surprise, 
therefore,  did  we  learn  that  very  soon  after  that 
disastrous  biographical  attempt,  two  new  works 
(if  they  can  be  so  termed)  appeared ; — upon  the 
letters  of  Mozart,  published  in  1864,  "Letters  of 
Beethoven"  have  quickly  followed. 

Though,  for  reasons  indicated  above,  it  may 
readily  be  supposed  that  we  take  this  last  book 
in  hand  with  a  strong  prejudice  against  it,  still 
the  interest  of  the  subject,  perhaps  also  the  hope 
of  being  able  to  discover  some  improvement  in 
Herr  Nohl's  method,  may  justify  a  somewhat  care- 
ful examination.  We  went  through  the  book  at- 
tentively ;  but  only  at  last  to  be  so  much  the 
more  disappointed.  We  utter  our  opinion — thus 
based  upon  a  very  thorough  «tudy  of  the  volume 
— all  the  more  freely  now,  because  other  notices 
and  articles  upon  it,  which  have  met  our  eye, 
have  not  given  any  judgment  of  the  real  value 
of  the  editor's  labors,  founded  upon  actual  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject.  We  wish  our  article  to  be 
understood  to  differ  from  these  in  this  respect, 
viz. :  that  we  do  not  discuss  the  question,  wheth- 
er this  collection  offers  interesting  matter  for  pe- 
rusal or  not,  but  inquire  in  how  far  it  is  to  be 
considered  a  scholarly  production — as  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  materials  for  a  knowledge  of 
Beethoven's  life. 

As  it  is  the  first  collection  of  letters  by  Beet- 
hoven, which  has  appeared  as  an  independent 
work  (it  is  well  known,  that  shorter  series  long 
since  appeared  in  the  volumes  of  Wegeler,  Sey- 
fried,  Sehindler),  it  is  first  to  be  inquired  in  how 
far  such  a  collection  is  justifiable. 

Now  we  believe  there  is  no  danger  of  stumb- 
ling against  any  well-founded  opposition,  if  we 
demand  in  an  independent  collection  of  letters 
the  two-fold  object,  first,  of  giving  us  a  valuable 
memorial  of  a  distinguished  personage  and  addi- 
tions to  our  knowledge  of  his  life  and  character ; 
and,  secondly,  of  affording  us  matter  for  perusal, 
which  is  itself  inviting  because  characteristic  of 
the  writer  and  complete  in  itself.  Even  when  this 
latter  demand  is  not  met,  it  is  still  possible — as 
in  cases  of  great  literary  authors — to  proceed  up- 
on the  principle  of  not  allowing  anything  pro- 
duced by  their  minds  to  be  lost;  but  even  in 
these  cases  it  is  exceedingly  easy  to  pass  those 
limits,  beyond  which  it  is  culpable  to  lay  before 


the  world,  as  characteristic,  productions  of  his  in- 
tellect which  the  writer  never  intended  for  the 
public  eye. 

For  those  distinguished  in  oilier  ,'sphcres,  as  in 
science  and  art,  the  same  holds  good ;  aad  the 
effort  to  save  every  one  of  his  words  seldom  or 
never  results  in  adding  anything  to  the  fame  of  a 
great  painter  or  musician.  His  written  words 
offer  an  important  material  for  the  knowledge  of 
his  life  and  character  ;  but  do  not  gain  the  right 
of  separate  publication,  until  they  are  found  to 
possess  within  themselves  independent  and  par- 
ticular value ;  and  this,  especially  in  regard  to 
private  letters,  cannot  be,  unless  the  writer 
— not  to  speak  of  the  necessity  of  his  letters  show- 
ing a  decided  intellectual  individuality — be  a  care- 
ful and  regular  correspondent,  and  not  an  occa- 
sional and  unwilling  one.  *• 

In  Mendelssohn's  case  both  these  demands  are 
met ;  and  for  this  reason  the  appearance  of  his 
letters  excited  such  great  and  deserved  favorable 
attention.  They  give  us  not  only  a  wide  knowl- 
edge of  the  rich  life  of  that  artist,  but  they  are 
the  productions  of  an  active  mind  of  manifold 
culture,  to  which  native  talent  and  constant  prac- 
tice had  made  the  power  of  expression,  in  words, 
almost  as  easy  as  in  musical  tones,  and  which 
knew  how  to  clothe  its  ideas,  both  as  to  external 
impressions  and  upon  questions  of  his  art,  in  the 
most  eloquent  and  attractive  manner.  Now  with 
Beethoven  the  case  was  totally  different.  First, 
he  was,  as  he  himself  says,  not  an  industrious  let- 
ter writer.  True,  Herr  Nohl  calls  him  "the 
much-writing  master"  (schreibseligen  Meister)  ; 
but  his  own  table  of  contents  should  lead  him  to 
see  how  undeserved  is  this  appellation.  His  col- 
lection contains,  including  the  Appendix,  411 
numbers ;  26  of  these  numbers — to  be  noticed 
hereafter — must  be  deducted,  because  they  are 
not  letters ;  there  remain  then  385 — and  these 
are  spread  over  a  spaje  of  about  34  years  (1793- 
1827),  so  that  there  is  an  average  of  about  12 
per  annum.  If  we  add  to  them  the  83  addressed 
to  Archduke  Rudolph,  and  recently  published  by 
Kdchel,  and  some  250  existing  in  the  collections 
of  other  admirers  of  Beethoven,  of  which  Herr 
Nohl  knows  nothing,  still  we  at  the  most  obtain 
20  letters  a  year,  i.  e.,  less  than  two  a  month.  Of 
the  whole  number,  an  enormous  proportion  are 
nothing  but  short  occasional  notes  which  Beetho- 
ven wrote  to  his  friends  in  Vienna ;  compared 
with  which,  the  longer  letters  addressed  to  dis- 
tant correspondents  form  an  extraordinarily 
small  number.  It  is  clear  how  much  more  cor- 
rectly Beethoven  judged  himself  than  Herr  Nohl 
has  done  ;  and  upon  the  value  of  an  independent 
collection  of  Beethoven's  letters  this  circumstance 
alone  sheds  a  suspicious  light. 

Now  take  the  contents  of  the  letters  into  ac- 
cotint.  The  greatest  reverence  for  Beethoven, 
the  musician,  need  not  make  us  hesitate  to  ac- 
knowledge that  the  larger  part  of  them  are  neith- 
er valuable  for  their  contents  nor  characteristic 
of  Beethoven  as  an  artist.  With  the  exception 
of  the  few  addressed  to  friends,  objects  of  his  af- 


fection and  near  to  his  heart  (Wegeler,  Ries, 
Amonda,  Archduke  Rudolpli,  &c.),  one  sees  in 
them  all,  that  they  were  the  hasty  productions  of 
the  occasion;  that  the  object  and  whim  of  the 
moment  often  determined  the  stylo  and  contents. 
Hence  they  are  written  in  a  certain  careless  and 
unrestrained  tone,  which  naturally  interests  in  a 
high  degree  hiograplucally  and  teaches  us  to 
know  the  man  better,  but  which  can  give  them 
no  independent  value ;  and  one  sees  very  soon 
that  Beethoven,  upon  questions  of  art — precisely 
those  which  one  desires  to  find  discussed  by  him — 
expressed  himself  only  unwillingly  and  with  the 
greatest  brevity. 

When  one  sees,  how,  in  intercourse  with  his 
familiar  friends — Baron  v.  Zmeskall  for  instance 
— he  gives  full  play  to  his  whimsical,  often  rude, 
by  no  means  always  pleasant,  fancies, — how  he 
writes  to  Madame  Streicher  upon  trivial  domes- 
tic matters, — how  in  business  letters  to  distant 
publishers  and  other  persons,  such  as  those  in 
the  appendix  to  the  advocate  Kauka,  he  indulges 
his  whims  in  manner  careless,  not  even  correct : 
all  this  is  important  to  the  student  of  his  history, 
to  the  full  understanding  of  his  nature  and  of  his 
relations  to  the  persons  in  question  ;  he,  however, 
who  displays  these  momentary  freaks  before  all 
eyes  as  characteristic  utterances  of  his  genius, 
and,  so  to  speak,  cries  aloud  to  the  reader :  "Come 
and  learn  also  here  to  understand  and  appreciate 
this  genius  !" — such  an  one,  in  our  opi^^ion,  has 
not  comprehended  that  genius's  true  greatness, 
and  sins  against  his  memory.* 

Accordant  with  these  views  is  our  conviction 
that  the  preparation  of  an  independent  collection 
of  Beethoven's  letters  is  a  mistaken  undertaking 
in  itself.  We  see  in  them  an  indispensable  and 
interesting  biographical  material,  and  those,  from 
which  one  can  learn  to  know  him,  awaken  a 
strong  regard  for  him  as  a  man  of  noble  nature 
and  an  enthusiastic  artist. 

The  publication  of  all  Beethoven's  letters,  how- 
ever, is,  in  our  opinion,  not  fitting  and  all  the  less 
called  for  at  the  present  time,  because  thus  far 
we  possess  no  complete  and  satisfactory  biogra- 
phy of  him.  But  since  the  result  of  an  under- 
taking to  bring  out  a  complete  collection  actual- 
ly lies  before  us,  it  remains  to  inquire  as  to  the 
extent  to  which  our  knowledge  is  enriched  by  it, 
and  in  what  manner,  this  time,  Herr  Nohl  has 
executed  his  task. 

He  begins  with  a  preface  stuffed  with  the  tur- 
gid, bombastic,  obscure  phrases,  which  have  of- 
fended us  so  greatly  in  his  former  publications ; 
but  at  the  same  time  marching  on  with  a  self- 
sufliciency,  which  is  only  surpassed  by  his  super- 
ficiality. There  is  not  a  word  of  explanation  to 
the  reader,  why  ho  for  the  present  has  laid  aside 
his  Biography,  and  sent  out  instead  a  volume  of 
letters.  He  tells  us  of  his  tours  for  investigation  ; 
how  far  these  must  have  extended,  we  shall  soon 
see.     With  kindly  condescension   he  admits 'the 

*  Herr  Nohl  falla  into  eostany  also  in  contemplation  of  these 
very  weaknesses.  "Cyclopean  rock-ma36»s  are  here  hurled 
witLyclopeanforce"(p.8);  with  thia  and  smiilar  phrases 
are  excused  even  the  faults  in  B's  eorrespondence. 
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value  of  Thayer's  "Chronological  Catalogue  of 
Beethoven's  Works,"  which,  however,  affords 
him  few  new  data: — naturally,  as  he  had  hardly 
glanced  throun;h  it,  and,  for  instance,  had  discov- 
ered nolhina  of  the  correspondence  with  Thom- 
son, quoted  in  it.  But  when  he  is  immediately 
obliged  to  correct  one  of  bis  own  errors  by 
Thayer's  book  (p.  112),  he  appears  all  the  more 
naive  in  expressing  the  opinion  that  Thayer  will 
be  able  to  obtain  corrections  and  additions  from 
him.  After  the  far  reaching  and  comprehensive 
researches  of  which  Thayer's  book  gives  proof, 
we  scarcely  believe  that  he  can  be  added  to  or 
corrected,  in  any  single  instance,  from  Nohl. 

That  his  collection  is  not  complete,  Nohl  is 
conscious;  but  still  he  is  of  opinion,  that  whathe 
has  collected  of  unprinted,  when  added  to  al- 
ready printed  matter,  is  sufHcient  to  form  the 
nucleus  of  such  a  compilation.  Among  his  new 
sources,  the  papers  left  by  Schindler  occupy  in 
his  opinion  the  most  important  place  ;,but  these 
were  well  known  to  former  collectors,  and  one  is 
astonished  at  the  paucity  of  really  interesting 
new  matter  now  added  to  what  Schindler  himself 
has  already  made  public.  Moreover,  one  readi- 
ly sees  that  Nohl's  researches  are  confined  in  the 
main  to  the  Imperial  Royal  Library  in  Vienna, 
to  the  Archives  of  the  Society  of  Music  Friends 
in  the  same  city,  and  to  that  which  a  happy 
chance  has  thrown  into  his  hands  through  private 
channels;  and,  no  doubt,  he  found  a  few  new 
letters  in  Zurich  or  on  his  journey  thither  of 
which  he  speaks  in  his  preface.  On  the  other 
hand  he  has  made  no  "tours  of  investigation"  to 
Berlin,  Prague,  Leipzig,  for  instance,  where,  on 
all  sides  original  letters  are  to  be  found,  and  gives 
those  which  he  edits  only  after  manuscript  or 
printed  copies. 

In  fact,  one  remarks  at  once,  that  Nohl  has 
seen  the  originals  of  but  very  few  letters,  even 
when  he  knew  where  they  were  still  preserved  ; 
and  that  in  the  cases  where  printed  authorities 
lay  before  him — as  for  instance  the  letters  to 
Kies,  Hofmeister,  Giannatasio  del  Rio  and  others 
— he,  for  the  most  part,  as  it  seems,  has  not  trou- 
bled himself  about  them.  And  when  he  proceeds 
in  his  preface  to  enlarge  upon  the  difficulties  at- 
tending such  researches,  and  the  concealment  of 
many  letters,  as  in  "English  Cabinets  of  Curios- 
ities"— these  lamentations  sound  at  least  very  pe- 
culiar in  the  mouth  of  a  man  to  whom,as  we  shall 
see,  not  even  all  the  letters  in  print  are  known. 

He  farther  says,  in  his  preface,  of  his  method 
of  editing,  that  he  has  corrected  orthographical 
errors,  but  has  left  untouched  Beethoven's  pecu- 
liar style  in  respect  to  grammar,  or  rather  syntax. 
But  it  is  very  perceptible  how  indistinct  to  him 
are  the  limits  between  orthographical  errors  and 
the  grammatical  peculiarities  of  the  time,  and 
how  arbitrarily  he  undertakes  to  correct  Beetho- 
ven in  punctuation  and  the  like,  even  in  letters 
previously  printed  by  others.  Before  adoptin" 
suoh  a  course  of  correction,  he  should  have  been 
more  scrupulously  severe  toward  himself,  and  not 
have  written,  for  instance,  on  p.  14.,  "Beethoven 
treated  the  gentlemen  very  didactically." 

What  in  his  usual  vague  and  bombastic  phrases 
— in  which  one  clearly  marks  the  influence  of 
Richard  Wagner* — he  proceeds  to  say  of  the 
character  both  of  the  letters  and  of  Beethoven 
himself,  we  must  pass  by.  The  only  point  of  in- 
terest in  it  is  the  excuse  by   which   he   relieves 

*  "To  the  Master  Klefaard  Wagner"  the  volume  ia  dedica- 
ted. 


himself  from  the  task  of  preparing  an  explana- 
tory biographical  text  to  accompany  the  letters, 
the  want  of  which  is  felt  far  more  here  than  in 
the  letters  of  Mozart,  but  which  here  also  was  a 
matter  of  much  greater  difficulty.  An  electric 
current,  says  he,  binds  these  letters  together  ;  I 
(Nohl)  felt  it  to  a  surprising  degree,  and  con- 
vinced myself  that  a  biographical  commentary 
would  only  break  it. 

We  leave  behind  the  high  sounding  phrases  in 
which,  among  other  things,  the  parallel  between 
Beethoven  and  Napoleon  ajiain  pops  up,  already 
known  to  us  in  the  Biography,  and  advance  to 
the  letters  themselves  to  see  what  of  new  matter 
is  in  fact  offered  us  in  so  pompous  a  style. 

And,  to  begin  with,  we  must  deduct  a  series  of 
numbers,  which,  in  our  opinion,  have  no  proper 
plaee.in  a  collection  of  letters.  As  to  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  first  Sonatas  (No.  1),  and  the  orig- 
inal draft  of  a  declaration  (49),  Nohl  himself 
thinks  that  Beethoven  was  not  their  author;  but 
nevertheless  they  must  aid  in  swelling  the  total 
of  his  numbers.  Several  other  official  declara- 
tions and  documents,  though  in  their  way  char- 
acteristic enough  of  Beethoven,  have  no  place  in 
such  a  collection  (Nos.  3,  46,115,221,223,399)  ; 
and  still  less  certain  communications  to  the  pub- 
lic prints  relating  to  compositions  (Nos.  27,  30, 
107,  113,  114);*  nor  indeed  the  dedication  of  the 
Trio,  op.  38  (No.  23),  the  new  title  of  the  Quin- 
tet arranged  from  the  C-minor  Trio  (193),  and 
other  minor  declarations  (71,  225,  389). 

The  testament  addressed  to  his  brothers  is  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  finest  proofs  of  the  master's  na- 
tive nobler  ess  of  character,  and  was  already  long 
since  known  ;  but  on  the  principle  which  admit- 
ted this  paper  to  a  place  ainong  letters^  the  de- 
mand may  be  made  for  the  same  favor  toward 
the  interesting  monitions  addressed  to  himself, 
which  are  scattered  in  his  memorandum  books. 
But  least  of  all  had  contributions  to  albums,  oc- 
casional canons  and  the  like,  which  make  up  6 
numbers  (9,  90,  118,  217,  224,  328)  any  right  to 
places  here  ;  thus  we  find  26  numbers  which  are 
improperly  included  in  the  list,  and  of  these, 
more  than  half  were  already  in  print. 

Of  the  remaining  385  actual  letters,  which  the 
collection  embraces,  about  half  (189,  if  we  have 
rightly  counted)  have  been  published  before ; 
this  point  we  must  lay  stress  upon,  because  Nohl 
has  not  deigned  to  note  the  fact  in  many  cases, 
while  in  some  he  did  not  know  it.  And  among 
those  previously  in  print,  the  longest  and  those 
which  are  really  characteristic  of  Beethoven  are 
for  the  most  part  to  be  found  ;  such  as  those  ad- 
dressed to  Wegeler  (8  in  number),  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Breuning  family  (5)  ;  to  Eies  (31,  of 
which  one.  No.  279,  is  new)  ;  to  Giannatasio  del 
Rio  (28,  copied  from  the  Grenzbolen)  ;  to  Amen- 
da  (2,  from  the  Signale)  ;  to  Julia  Guicciardi  (2); 
to  Bettine  (3)  ;  to  Hofmeister  and  Peters,  Leip- 
zig publishers  (some  12,  most  of  them  from  the 
Neiie  Zeitschrifi)  ;  to  Varena  (7)  ;  Steiner  & 
Haslinger  (mostly  from  Seyfried)  ;  Birchall  (from 
Chrysander) ;  Schotts  (6,  from  the  Cacilia) ; 
Moscheles  (3  from  Schindler),  and  many  single 
ones  besides.  Among  those  not  hitherto  publish- 
ed, the  series  largest  in  number  is  that  to  Zmes- 
kallf  (about  50,  most  of  which  are  from  the  ITn- 

*  If  Herr  Nohl  would  be  complete  in  this  diroction.he  must 
include  the  declaration  regarding  the  C-ninjor  Quintet,  that 
upon  the  Overture  in  C,  and  the  Concert  bill  of  Feb.  24, 1824, 
all  of  which  he  can  find  In  Thayer. 

'  t  Even  of  these  several  are  to  be  found  in  the  Vienna  Musi- 
cal Journals,  as  we  have  been  trustwcrthily  informed — for  we 
have  not  access  to  them — a  fact  which  Nohl  ought  to  have 
known  and  recorded. 


perial  Royal  Library  at  ViennaJ  ;  next  come 
those  to  Schindler  (29,  known  in  part  from 
Schindler's  book)  ;  and  then,  the  letters  to  his 
Nephew  (37,  of  which  12  were  already  made 
known  by  Schindler)  ;  then,  of  the  more  impor- 
tant ones,  7  to  Archduke  Rudolph  (from  the  ar- 
chives of  the  Society  of  Music-friends)  ;  13  to 
Mad.  Streicher  (piece-meal,  after  copies)  ;  5  to 
Pasqualati  (from  the  I.  R.  Library);  12  to  Ad- 
vocate Kauka  (after  .copies)  ;  4  to  Holz,  and 
many  other  single  ones — in  part  to  persons  un- 
known— but  extremely  few  of  importance  or  of 
much  length. 

It  is  clear,  that  when  his  collection  showed  a 
so  astonishiniily  meagre  gain  of  new  and  interest- 
ing matter,  Herr  Nohl  could  not  have  been  de- 
ceived as  to  its  incompleteness,  and  he  is  there- 
fore so  much  the  less  excusable  for  its  publication, 
as  he  neglected  further  research.  One  misses 
letters  to  known  intimate  friends  of  Beethoven, 
the  existence  of  which  should  have  been  known 
or  at  least  suspected  ;  instances,  those  to  Bruns- 
wick and  the  Countess  Erdbdy.  Instead  of  the 
four  billets  to  Treitschke,  one  would  rejoice  to 
have  the  interesting  correspondence  with  him 
relating  to  the  projected  opera" Romulu3,"which  is 
found  in  other  collections, — collections  in  which, 
as  we  happen  to  know,  the  series  to  Pasqualati, to 
Steiner  &  Haslinger,  toFrau  Streicher,  and  even 
to  Zmeskall,  are  far  more  numerous  and  com- 
plete than  as  given  by  Nohl.  Of  those  to  Gian- 
natasio the  one  not  given  in  the  Grenzboten  is 
also  wanting  in  Nohl,  while,  as  to  the  Rudolph 
series,  it  is  well  known  that  soon  after  the  appear- 
ance of  his  book,  he  received  a  verj'  unpleasant 
proof  of  its  imperfection  through  Herr  von  Koch- 
el.*  But  why  should  we  dwell  on  this  point, 
since  there  is  a  still  more  mortifying  reason  for 
the  incompleteness  of  his  collection, — the  over- 
looking of  letters  already  published.  In  the 
Grenzboten,  1859,  2d  quarter,  p.  236,  communica- 
ted by  Otto  Jahn,  are  two  letters  to  Brunswick) 
and  seven  toFriiulein  Amalia  Sebald,  with  whom 
Beethoven  had  become  acquainted  in  Toplitz,  all 
from  the  year  1812.  They  are  of  special  inter- 
est for  the  study  of  B's  character,  and  would 
have  been  an  ornament  to  the  coUection.f  Herr 
Nohl,  who  has  printed  the  letters  to  Giannatasio 
from  the  Grenzboten,  must,  with  anything  like 
careful  research,  have  come  upon  them  ;  but  this 
not  being  the  case,  he  gives  in  their  stead  a  short 
contribution  to  the  album  of  "the  singer,  Auguste 
Sebald"  (90),  to  which,  however,  he  adds  no  note 
whatever. 

In  Thayer's  Chronol.  Catalogue  (p.  100  et  seq.) 
are  excerpta  from  10  letters  to  G.  Thomson  of 
Edinburg.  Herr  Nohl,  into  whose  hands  that 
work  came,  before  he  had  finished  his  book,  does 
not  notice  them  with  a  word,  but  he  states  that 
he  has  found  hardly  anything  new  in  Thayer. 

A  short  letter  to  Pasqualati,  which  Nohl  does 
not  give,  may  be  found  in  the  Neue  Zeitschrifi, 
vol.  9,  p.  164.  A  letter  to  Schindler  from  Het- 
zendorf,  printed  by  Nohl  in  part,  is  given  in  full 
in  a  fac-siriiile  to  Breidenstein's  '^Feslgabe"  to  the 
Inauguration  of  Beethoven's  Monument,  Bonn, 
1845.  One  of  Nohl's  errors  in  this  is  "July"  in- 
stead of  June  1,1823.  Of  a  billet  to  Editor 
Bernard,  which  Schindler  notices,  II.  75,  Nohl 
knows  notliing. 

•  Who  published  83  (I)  letters  of  B.  to  Rudolph,  all  of  which 
were  unknown  to  Nohl. 

t  "The  tenderness  of  B.  to  women,  and  his  depth  of  feeling 
as  well  as  his  whimsicalness,  appear  in  these  letters  so  simply 
and  amiably,  that  they  (the  letters)  may  be  looked  upon 
as  an  especially  attractive  addition  to  our  means  for  studyiug 
his  character,"  says  Jahn. 
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A  like  superficiality  exhibits  itself  throughout, 
both  in  what  he  imparts  and  in  the  manner  of 
imparting  it.  As  a  conscientious  editor,  it  was 
a  first  duty  never  to  fail  in  giving  his  authorities 
exactly,  and  in  particular  to  carefully  distinguish 
that  which  is  now  published  for  the  first  time, 
from  that  which  had  already  been  given  to  the 
press.  Instead  of  this,  he  often  leaves  us  com- 
pletely in  the  dark,  both  on  this  point  and  wheth- 
er he  had  ever  seen  the  original.  To  those  who 
have  no  extensive  knowledge  of  the  subject,  he 
therefore  appears  in  a  false  light— one,  which  an 
editor  for  his  own  credit  should  by  all  means 
shun.  He  omits  to  state  of  many  of  the  noteS'to 
Scliindler,  that  they  had  been  printed  before, 
also  the  letter  to  Mose!  (165),  one  to  Baroness 
Erdmann  (174),  the  three  to  Moscheles  (.389, 
396,  398).  Of  several  addressed  to  Haslinger 
he  was  in  duty  bound  to  note  their  previous  pub- 
lication by  Seyfried  ;  as  to  the  letter  to  Matthi- 
son  (16),  he  does  not  know,  or,  if  he  knows,  sup- 
presses the  fact,  that  it  may  be  seen  in  the  Neue 
ZeUsclirifL  ("Vol.  VII.  51).  Other  instances  ev- 
ery reader  will  notice. 

.  Some  examples  will  show  how  useful  to  Herr 
Nohl  it  would  have  been  had  he  obtained  a  sight 
of  the  originals  of  Beethoven's  letters  ;  they  will 
also  place  clearly  before  our  eyes  his  whole  meth- 
od. Take  the  letter  to  Dr.  Schade  of  Augsburg 
(2).  Herr  Nohl  gave  it  in  his  Biography,  after 
re-tranalating  it  into  German,  as  a  discovery 
made  by  him  in  the  Revue  Brknnnique,  and  had, 
at  the  time,  to  digest  the  information  (All.  Muf. 
Zeilunf/,  1864,  No.  42)  that  the  French  transla- 
tion had  been  made  after  an  English  article  by 
Thayer,  and,  moreover,  that  he  might  have  found 
the  letter  in  the  original  tongue  in  the  Voss'che 
Zeituni/  of  1845.  Now  he  reprints  the  letter  in 
its  proper  form,  but  without — as  it  was  his  duty 
to  do — noting  the  error  in  the  Biography,  and 
simply  stating  that  the  letter  had  appeared  both  in 
the  Voss'che  Zeitiiiig,  and  in  the  Berliner  Musik 
Z'e(V«/?,(7  of  1815, [unacknowledged  facts  communi- 
cated to  him  by  Thayer  himself,  from  whose  own 
copy  of  tha  Afusik  Zeilung  Ifiohl  took  the  letter 
in  its  present  form  !]  The  original  still  remains 
unknown  to  him, — after  dili2ent  search  V  We 
will  not  examine  that  point ;  but,  simply,  in  case 
good  luck  should  hereafter  play  it  into  his  hands, 
impart  some  of  the  variations  as  a  foretaste  of  the 
pleasure  it  will  afford  him.  First,  the  address  is 
to  Schaden,  not  to  Schade  :  Beethoven  express- 
ly addresses  the  original  "a  Monsieur  de  Scha- 
den, conseilier  d'  Augspurg,  a  Augspurg."  Line 
Sd,  original  has  "ich  will,"  Nohl,  "will  ich ;"  1.  9, 
"erhielte,"  Nohl  "erhielt;"  10,  "war,"  Nohl 
"ware;"  (such  provincialisms  should  be  preserv- 
ed, just  as  the  "Tage,"  in  many  letters,  which 
Nohl  feels  himself  bound  to  make  "Tage")  ;  p.  2, 
1.  12,  original  "einige  Nachsicht,"  Nohl  "einige 
zeit  Nachsicht ;"  19,  "der  ich,"  Nohl  "da  ich;" 
and  besides  all  this,  many  changes  in  the  punc- 
tuation and  the  use  of  capitals,  which  we  pass 
over. 

(Conclusion  next  time). 


Mendelssohn's  Letters  to  Baermann.* 
X. 

^         .„  Berlin.Nov.  25,  18.35. 

Dear  Biirmann, 

I  received  your  letter  yesterday  here,  where  I 
have  been  summoned  by  the  most  giievous  mis- 
fortune that  can  befall  any  man.     I  have  lost  my 

*  From  Nohl's  collection  of'Lettcra  of  Distinguished  Musi- 
cians :  Gluck,  Hiiydn,  P.  E.  Bach,  Weber,  Mendelssohn." 
Translated  by  L,iDr  Wallace. 


father;  he  has  been  taken  from  us  without  any 
previous  illness,  quite  calm  and  free  from  pain, 
just  as  he  had  always  wished.  My  mother  and 
my  brother  and  sisters  are  well  in  health,  but 
none  of  us  can  yet  realize  this  blow,  far  less 
think  of  the  future,  or  recover  composure.  On 
the  evening  of  the  18th,  my  father  was  still  with 
them  all,  cheerful  and  happy,  and  on  the  19th, 
at  half-past  ten  o'clock,  his  life  was  at  an  end. 
I  mean  to  strive  to  fulfil  his  wishes  while  he  was 
still  among  us  and  occupy  myself  and  do  my  duty, 
however  difficult  I  may  find  any  other  thought ; 
but  this  is  the  only  way,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  to 
live  in  conformity  with  his  will,  and  therefore  I 
shall  attempt  to  do  so. 

I  enclose  you  a  letter  for  the  music  director  in 
Diisseldorf,  who  can  give  you  the  best  informa- 
tion and  assistance  about  a  concert ;  I  doubt, 
however,  whether  a  long  stay  there  would  re- 
quite you,  for  almost  all  these  concerts  bring  only 
very  moderate  receipts.  When  I  was  in  Cologne, 
I  spoke  to  President  Verkenius  about  a  concert ; 
but  he  dissuaded  you  from  givinS  one  of  your 
own,  and  thought  your  best  plan  would  be  to 
play  once  or  twice  at  the  winter  concerts  there, 
where  indeed  they  only  give  a  small  fee,  but  you 
would  at  least  be  saved  all  trouble.  LeibI  is  a 
personal  acquaintance  of  mine,  so  he  will  at  once 
do  all  he  can  for  you  ;  and  if  you  choose  to  write 
to  Verkenius  (reminding  him  of  my  former  cor- 
respondence with  him),  I  feel  sure  he  will  ar- 
range so  that  you  need  only  go  there  to  play  the 
same  day  you  arrive,  without  prolonging  your 
stay. 

The  subscription  concerts  in  Leipzig  go  on  till 
Easter.  Whether  I  shall  remain  there  after  that 
period,  I  cannot  say.  Concertraeister  Matthai  is 
dead,  and  his  place  is  soon  to  be  filled  up.  I  re- 
gret not  meeting  you  there  at  present,  but  in 
these  first  days  of  sorrow,  I  could  neither  think  of 
music  nor  take  pleasure  in  it.  Herr  Schindler, 
formerly  an  acquaintance  of  Beethoven,  is  music 
director  in  Aix-la-Chapelle,  but  I  know  very  lit- 
tle of  him,  and  I  doubt  whether  a  concert  there 
would  repay  the  trouble.  Certainly  not  in  EI- 
berfeld.  I  wish  to  answer  everj-  point  in  your 
letter,  but  I  can  write  no  more  to-day.  Fare- 
well !  May  all  good  fortune  attend  your  jour- 
ney. Yours, 

Felix  Mendelssohn-Bakthoi.dy. 

XI. 

Leipzig,  March  Zf-,  1838. 
My  dear  Friend, 

I  do  not  feel  quite  sure  whether  you  know  or 
care  to  know  anything  of  me,  but  I  am  about  to 
ask  you  a  favor,  the  fulfilment  of  which  will  very 
essentially  oblige  me,  and  therefore  I  hope  you 
will  grant  it.  The  son  of  Heinze,  our  first  clar- 
ionet player,  who  has  for  two  years  held  the  sit- 
uation of  second  clarionet  in  the  orchestra,  and 
evidently  shows  much  talent  for  that  instrument, 
is  to  be  sent  by  his  father's  wish  for  half  a  year, 
or  three-quarters,  to  some  first-rate  master,  to  re- 
ceive the  necessary  finish,  in  which  he  is  as  yet 
deficient,  in  spite  of  his  facility  of  execution  and 
musical  steadiness.  The  father,  not  grudging  the 
greatest  sacrifices  to  cultivate  properly  the  tal- 
ents of  his  son,  proposes  sending  him  to  Munich, 
and  I  have  undertaken  to  apply  to  you  to  ascer- 
tain whether  one  of  the  distinguished  clarionet- 
players  there  would  bestow  regular  instruction 
on  him  for  a  fair  remaneration  ;  and  receive  him 
as  a  musical  apprentice.  Who  the  person  is  that 
we  should  prefer,  you  well  know,  but  my  fear  is 
that  either  you  never  g've  lessons,  or  only  for  a 
sum  higher  than  the  father  could  afford.  If, 
therefore,  you  cannot  or  will  not  do  this,  say 
whether  you  would  recommend  Faubel,  or  some 
other  in  Munich,  and  let  me  know  the  usual  rate 
of  lessons.  You  may  imagine  that  this  affair  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  these  people,  and  as 
the  father  is  a  most  upright  man  and  a  sound  mu- 
sician. I  venture  to  hope  that  you  will  oblige  me 
by  giving  him  the  best  advice  in  your  power  ;  of 
course,  if  you  could  yourself  superintend  his 
studies,  it  would  make  me  feel  most  grateful,  but, 
at  all  events,  let  me  hoar  your  candid  opinion  on 
the  subject,  that  the  young  man  may  act  accord- 
ingly.    He  could  set  out  in  the  course  of  three  or 


four  weeks,  so  I  beg  you  will  answer  me  by  .re- 
turn of  post,  and  by  so  doing  you  will  exceeding- 
ly oblige  me  as  I  have  already  said. 

I  had  many  and  various  things  to  write  to  you 
about,  but  I  scarcely  know  whether  I  ought  tO'do 
so,  or  whether  you  would  care  to  i  ead  about 
them.  Let  mo  know  how  this  is  in  yonr  answer, 
when  I  will  forthwith  write  you  a  circumstantial 
letter  about  my  wife  and  my  little  boy,  about  ray 
life  and  my  music,  and  then  you  must  write  to 
me  in  your  turn  about  yourself,  and  all  your  be- 
longings and  doings.  I  hope,  dear  Barmann,that 
you  will  do  this,  and  with  kind  regards  to  your 
amiable  wife  and  your  two  sons,  and  hoping  soon 
to  hear  from  you, 

I  am  ever  your  old  friend, 
Felix  I^endelssohn-Baetholdy. 

XII. 

Leipzig,  September  14, 1839. 
My  dear  Biirmann, 

I  heartily  rejoiced,  after  so  long  space  of  time, 
once  more  to  receive  some  lines  from  your  hand, 
and  to  find  from  them  that  you  are,  as  ever,  my 
dear,  unchanged,  kind  friend.  I  only  found  your 
letter  on  my  returnfrom  a  journey  to  Brunswick, 
or  I  would  not  have  so  long  delayed  my  answer. 
Give  Lachner*  my  best  thanks  for  his  friendly 
invitation  ;  I  would  accept  it  with  great  pleasure 
if  I  had  a  little  more  time  for  my  expedition,  but 
as  it  is  exactly  four  weeks  after  the  beginning  of 
our  concerts,  any  prolongation  of  my  absence 
would  be  very  difficult.  Besides,  my  journey  to 
Vienna  is  by  no  means  settled,  and  in  any  event, 
all  the  time  I  could  contrive  to  spare  for  a  visit 
to  Munich  would  be  a  few  davs  on  my  return — 
somewhere  between  December  20  and  30.  Do 
you  think  that  so  short  a  period  would  suffice? 
After  such  a  lapse  of  time  would  not  so  shabby  a 
visit  be  worse  than  none  '?  Tell  me  your  honest 
opinion  on  this  point.  Further  (of  course,  entre 
nous),  are  they  prepared  to  defray  the  expense 
of  my  lengthened  journey  and  absence,  and  of  my 
stay  there,  and  in  what  way?  How  much  I 
should  rejoice  to  see  at  length  once  more  all  my 
dear  Munich  friends,  but  above  all  yourself,  dear 
Barraann,  and  to  have  a  chat  with  you  again,  to 
make  music  together,  and  to  walk  about,  &o.,  I 
don't  need  to  tell  you,  for  you  know  it  already. 
Now  answer  me  as  soon  as  possible  by  a  few  lines, 
and  rest  assured  that  so  long  as  I  live,  I  am,  and 
ever  shall  be. 

Your  old  friend, 
Felix  Mendelssohn-Bartholdy. 

XIII. 

Leipzig,  September  30, 1839. 
My  dear  Friend, 

Much  as  I  should  have  regretted  at  any  other 
time  to  have  received  the  letter  I  have  just  got, 
still  it  is  easier  than  usual  for  me  to  reply  to  it, 
because  I  was  on  the  point  of  writing  to  you  to 
say  that  all  hope  of  our  meeting  this  autumn  was 
at  an  end.  My  circumstances  have  assumed  such 
a  shape  since  my  return,  that  even  my  visit  to 
Vienna  during  the  time  of  our  concerts  could 
only  be  purchased  by  great  sacrifices  and  annoy- 
ances on  my  part.  I  am  in  considerable  perplex- 
ity how  to  adjust  all  this,  as  I  certainly  cannot 
deem  it  unreasonable  that  my  personal  presence 
should  be  e.xacted  here  during  the  winter,  when 
I  have  seven  months'  leave  of  absence  in  the 
summer.  At  all  events,  it  is  now  quite  out  of 
the  question  to  dream  of  prolonging  my  absence 
by  any  detour.  The  worst  part  of  the  affair  is, 
that  we  could  and  would  have  passed  such  very 
happy  hours  together,  instead  of  which  our  meet- 
ing is  now  postponed  for  an  indefinite  period. 
Herr  Panofka  and  Rosenhain  from  Paris  are 
here  just  now;  they  tell  me  a  great  deal  and 
much  that  is  charming  of  you,  and  praise  Carl 
and  his  playing,  and  his  talent  for  composition, 
with  such  enthusiasm,  that  my  mouth  began  to 
water  again  to  make  music  with  you,  and  to  play 
all  sorts  of  nonsensical  pranks.  They  cannot 
sufficiently  extol  a  clarionet  concerto  of  Carl,  and 
likewise  speak  with  so  much  affection  of  yourself, 
that  it  quite  gladdened  my  heart.     May  we  soon 

•  Franz  Lachner,  Royal  Bavarian  General  Music  Director  in 
Munioh. 
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meet  somewhere  in  this  world,  and  till  then  con- 
tinue your  regard  for  me,  as  I  do  for  you,  for  I 
was,  and  am,  and  ever  shall  be, 

Your  old  friend, 
•  >  Felix  Mexdelssohn-Bartholdy. 


The  Nether-Rhine  Musical  Festival. 

Cofo(jne,  June  5lh. 

The  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  musical  festivals  es- 
tablished in  Rhenish  Germany  in  1818,  was  celebra- 
ted last  week  in  the  old  Colonia  Agrippina,  with  in- 
creasing solemnity  and  enthusiasm.  The  first  of 
those  festivals  was  given  at  Dusseldorf,  in  1818.  The 
institution,  therefore,  numbers  just  a  half-century, 
and  it  is  satisfactory  to  note  that  the  protrrammes 
have  gone  on  improving  every  year  during  that  time. 
The  bill  of  fare  of  1818  would  look  rather  meagre 
now-a-days  ;  it  had  only  two  items — a  cantata,  "Tlie 
Seasons;"  an  oratorio,  "The  Creation."  Tlie  /ete 
lasted  only  two  days  till  1854,  when  a  third  day  was 
added — a  day  devoted  to  soloists.  Now,  contrast  the 
above  primitive  programme  with  the  one  of  the  festi- 
val of  last  week.  Here  it  is.  The  "Messiah"  by 
Handel ;  a  cantata  hy  Bach  ;  an  overture,  by  Fer- 
dinand Hiller  ;  the  114th  Psalm,  by  Mendelssohn; 
the  2nd  act  of  the  "  Vestale,"  by  Spontini ;  the  most 
famous  though  highly  perilous  symphony,  with  cho- 
rus, by  Beethoven,  called  "y/ie  A^mr7(,"  which  sing- 
erS)  musicians,  and  conductors  approach  with  but 
awe  and  tremor,  on  account  of  the  rocks  concealed 
under  its  notes  and  trills,  and  of  the  numerous  wrecks 
it  has  witnessed  ;  an  overture,  by  Rietz  ;  a  qnatuor, 
by  Hiller  ;  a  violin  concerto,  "by  Max  Bruch  ;  the 
symphony  in  re  minor,  by  Schumann  ;  a  cantata,  by 
Marcello;. and  other  less  pretentious  vocal  and  in- 
strumental dainties.  You  must  confess  such  a  pro- 
gramme ought  to  have  satisfied  all  tastes,  the  most 
fastidious,  as  well  as  the  most  exacting. 

Ferdinand  Hiller  admirably  led  no  less  than  762 
musicians  and  singers.  The  soloists  were  Mmes. 
Dustmann  and  Joachim  ;  Messrs.  Gimz,  and  Hill, 
without  forgetting  Herr  Joachmi  himself.  Every 
corner  of  Germany  was  represented  amongst  the 
spectators — from  Stralsund  to  Friedrichshafen,  from 
Kehl  to  Kcenigsberg — all  the  types  of  the  German 
race  were  cast  in  strong  relief  in  the  vast  assemblage. 
The  Festival  was'  inaugurated  by  a  remarkable 
speech  pronounced  by  Herr  Schlink.  The  orator 
sketched  the  origin  and  results  of  the  musical  festivi- 
ties. He  traced  their  source  to  the  national  reaction 
which  occurred  in  Germany  on  the  morrow  of  Wa- 
terloo. You  see  at  the  present  time,  the  national 
feeling  is,  on  all  occasions,  the  ever-vibrating  chord 
in  Germany.  Herr  Schlink  then  enumerated  the 
names  of  the  great  composers  who  successively  di- 
rected the  Khenish  lyrical  festivals :  Rietz,  Spohr, 
Spontini,  Mendelssohn,  Schumann, &c.  Then  he  com- 
pared the  influence  of  those  solemnities  with  the 
Olympic  Games  of  Greece,  and  he  expressed  the  hope 
that  tlie  glorious  lapse  of  half  a  century  was  the  cer- 
tain precursor  of  a  future  no  less  brilliant.  The  as- 
sembly applauded  the  speech  enthusiastically — the 
historical  portion  and  no  less  the  prophetic  parts. 

Handcrs"i1fas/«/i"followed  Herr  Schlink's  speech, 
and  tilled  up  the  first  day  of  the  festival.  The  chor- 
isters, to  the  number  of  613,  left  nothing  to  be  de- 
sired, under  the  leadership  of  Ferdinand  Hiller. 
They  sang  with  much  vigor,  and  still  blended  admi- 
rably all  the  shades  of  harmony  so  profusely  .abound- 
ing in  that  oratorio.  I  have  already  named  the  solo- 
ists. Mme.  Joachim,  the  wife  of  the  violinist  we 
have  so  often  applauded  in  London,  had  evidently 
studied  with  as  much  care  as  intelligence  the  very 
ideas  and  tlioughts  of  the  composer ;  ihe  sang  with  a 
degree  of  conscience  seldom  to  he  met  with.  She 
avoided  all  Jioriture  and  alterations,  and  she  was  ad- 
mirable. Indeed,  the  artist  who  assumes  such  an  at- 
titude must  possess  a  talent  as  solid  as  supple. 

On  the  second  day  the  programme  was  more  pro- 
lific. It  consKtcd  of  "The  Eternal  Fire"  (a  cantata 
hy  Bach),  of  an  overture  by  Hiller,  of  a  psalm  by 
Mendelssohn,  of  an  act  of  the  "  Vestale,"  and  of  the 
ninth  symphony  of  Beethoven.  A  rich  field,  you  see. 
"The  Eternal  Fire"  is  admirably  arranged,  and  of  a 
broad  form.  It  is  adorned  in  the  middle  with  a  con- 
tralto air,  full  of  manly  grace  and  fine  feeling.  Mme. 
Joachim  sang  it  with  such  perfection  that  the  audi- 
ence was  disappointed  it  was  not  true  to  its  Vestal 
pretensions. [!  ?]  Ferdinand  Ililler's  overture  showed 
that  the  conductor  of  the  orchestra  was  deeply  versed 
in  the  musical  rhyme.  You  can  scarcely  breathe 
during  the  orchestral  performance,  abounding  in 
episodes  and  sensations.  You  liesr  every  inrtru- 
ment,  and  still  their  multifarious  voices  blend  in  a 
sheaf  of  harmony.  As  to  the  "Vestale,"  the  master- 
piece of  Spontini,  It  was  no  doubt  put  in  to  the  pro- 
gramme as  being  full  of  reminiscences  of  Jomelli, 
Ciraarosa,  and  Mozart,  and  because  it  has  remained 


famous  in  the  annals  of  the  French  opera.  You 
know,  amongst  the  spectators  there  were  a  sprinkling 
of  French  and  a  huge  number  of  Belgians.  Howev- 
er, Mme.  Dustmann  forgot  to  keep  up  the  sacred 
light  with  much  pathos;  her  voice  trembled,  then 
sighed,  then  cried.  Not  so  the  interpretation  of  Beet- 
hoven's ninth  symphony.  The  Allegro  maestoso,  the 
Scherzo  vivace,  the  Adacfio  cantabile,  and  the  Jinole, 
which  is  expressed  by  the  whole  of  the  choristers  and 
of  the  musicians,  electrified  the  auditory. 

Now  the  third  and  last  day  of  the  festival  has  ar- 
rived. It  is  extremely  hot,  though  the  Giirzenich, 
which  is  the  concert-room,,  ought  to  be  naturally 
fresh,  for  it  is  also  used  as  a  customs  wharf.  And 
the  two  chevaliers  who  adorn  the  principal  front,  and 
who  pretend  to  represent  Agrippa  and  Marsilius,  al- 
though they  wear  the  middle-age  garbs,  were  in  a 
profuse  perspiration.  Never  mind,  the  immense  lo- 
cale was  full,  and  every  one  seemed  satisfied.  How 
happy  they  would  have  been  had  a  fairy  rod  changed 
the  Giirzenich  into  your  Crystal  Palace.  Herr  Joa- 
chim did  marvels  on  his  violin  with  Bruch's  concerto 
and  Spohr's  allegro.  Bruch's  concerto  is  his  twenty- 
sixth  work.  On  first  hearing,  the  slow  movement,  in 
E  flat,  is  the  most  taking,  Joachim's  second  solo 
was  recitative,  andante,  and  allegro  from  Spohr's 
Sixth  Concerto,  after  which  he  was  re-summoned  no 
less  than  four  times,  and  was  received  with  every 
mark  of  homage— flowers  and  flourish  of  -trumpets, 
&c.  The  audience  continuing  to  cheer,  Joachim 
played  Bach's  "Sarabande,  Gavotte,"  &c.,  in  B  mi- 
nor, after  which  the  greatest  artist  at  present  before 
the  public  received  another  ovation.  Mme.  Joachim 
sang  a  cantata  by  Marcello  in  her  tisual  style,  full 
and  simple  withal.  The  lady  is  almost  without  an 
equal  in  rendering  sacred  music.  The  festival  con- 
cluded with  a  repetition  of  the  "Hallelujah,"  in 
which  the  voices  of  the  admirable  choir  sounded  as 
pure  and  fresh  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  week,  and 
the  high  and  sustained  "G"  to  which  the  soprani  as- 
cend was  bright  and  clear  as  the  poetical  idea  of  the 
tone  of  a  "silver  bell."  An  ovation  was  then  receiv- 
ed hy  Hiller,  to  whom,  first  of  all,  is  due  the  honor 
of  the  great  success  of  this  year's  festival,  which  is 
the  seventh  which  he  has  conducted.  The  young  la- 
dies of  the  chorus  have  crowned  him  with  a  laurel 
wreath,  circumvented  him  with  a   shower  of  flowers. 

Amongst  some  of  the  distinguished  musicians 
present  were  Bargiel,  director  of  the  Rotterdam  Con- 
servatorium  ;  Brahms,  the  rising  young  composer, 
who  is  nobly  pursuing  the  path  opened  out  by  his 
master,  Schumann ;  Breunung,  music  director  at 
at  Aix  ;  Otto  Goldschmidt,  Professor  of  the  Acade- 
my at  Stockholm,  Vice-Principal  of  the  Academy  at 
London,  &c.  ;  Grimm,  Capellmeister  at  Miinster ; 
Hoi,  from  Utrecht;  Knfferath,  Irom  Brussels;  La- 
moureux,  from  Paris;  Levy,  from  Carlsruhe;  Pas- 
deloup,  from  Paris  ;  Rheinthaler,  Capellmeister  at 
Bremen  ;  Samuel,  from  Brussells  ;  ,Iules  Stockhau- 
sen.from  Hambi-rg;  Taubert,  Hofcapellmeister  at 
Berlin  ;  Tausch,  from  Dusseldorf,  &c.  And  many 
other  lovers  of  music  were  attracted  from  all  direc- 
tions,—from  Venice,  Paris,  London  and  Edinburgh. 
—  Orchestra. 


The  Saensferfest  at  Chicago. 

(Correspondence  of  the  N.  T.  Evening  Post). 

Chicago,  June  17,  1867. 
This  day  will  be  ever  memorable  in  the  musical 
annals  of  Chicago.  The  city  has  been  all  excitement 
from  seven  o'clock  this  morning  until  six  o'clock  this 
evening,  the  time  of  the  opening  of  the  "Sangerfest." 
Under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Frederick  Pfau,  of  New 
York,  the  "Fest  Hall"  has  been  fitted  up  in  very 
handsome  style,  considering  the  limited  time  allowed. 

FEST    HALL. 

The  large  skating  rink,  improvised  into  a  music 
hall,  has  been  neatly  decorated  with  cedar  and  floral 
festoons  and  wreaths.  The  iron  rods,  or  bars,  that 
bind  the  side  walls  together,  and  in  fact  every  beam, 
have  been  covered  by  cedar  or  colored  tissue  paper. 
Chinese  lanterns  and  innumerable  flags,  crossed  and 
grouped,  erace  the  room,  and  in  the  centre  h.ang 
two  chandeliers  made  of  tissue  paper  and  evergreen. 
Stands  of  stars  and  stripes  are  fixed  at  the  intersec- 
tions of  the  supports  to  the  arched  roof.'  A  stage  is 
raised  at  the  hack  of  the  rink,  forty  feet  in  depth.  At 
each  end  of  the  railing  of  the  stage  stands  a  large 
pedestal  hung  with  wreaths  of  evergreen  and  flowers, 
and  upon  these  rise  two  pyramids  made  of  musical 
instruments,  namely,  violins,  guitars,  drums,  horns, 
cymbals,  etc.  At  the  back  of  the  stage  is  an  im- 
mense American  flag,  with  smaller  flags  and  wreaths 
around  it.  On  each  side  is  the  flag  of  the  North 
German  Confederacy,  the  colors  being  black,  white 
and  red. 

The  north  and  south  sides  of  the  room  are  also 
decorated  with   festoons,  wreaths  and  inscriptions. 


On  the  walls,  and  surrounded  hy  wreaths,  are  placed 
busts  of  great  German  composers.  Among  these  is 
one  of  Handel,  laurel-crowned  like  the  rest,  and 
placed  between  two  fine  mottoes.     On  one  side  is  : 

"\Yeit  Uber  enge  Marken  zieht 

Deu  trauten  Kreis  das  deutsche  Lied." 

On  the  other  was  : 

"Ihr  Sanger,  die  Ihr  kamet 
Von  Bergen  und  yon  Thai, 
Willliommen  eeid  ihr  alle, 
■\VJUkommen  tausendmal." 

Next  is  a  laurel-crowned  bast  of  Mr.  Lincoln  ;  and 
near  to  it  busts  of  Beethoven  and  Liszt.  The  word 
"Welcome,"  in  German,  meets  the  eye  on  every 
side. 

THE    SINGERS    FROM    EUROPE    TOO    LATE. 

At  half-past  two  to-day  a  despatch  was  received 
from  Fort  Wayne,  announcing  the  detention  ct  the 
European  singers  in  consequence  of  a  severe  storm, 
which  caused  a  break  in  the  road. 

THE    PROCESSION. 

At  6  p  M.  the  societies  formed  in  procession  at 
Uhlish's  Block,  and  at  7  marched  to  the  Fest  Hall 
on  Wabash  avenue.  There  were  over  forty  different 
singing  societies,  and  several  Turner  societies  in  the 
procession. 

THE    RECEPTION    CONCERT. 

The  following  is  the  programme  of  the  Reception 
Concert. 

Jubilee  Overture By  CM.  von  Weber.* 

Chicago  Orchestra. 
■Welcoming  speech  to  the  foreign  singers. 

By  the  Mayor  of  Chicago. 
Greeting  to  the  singers,—  Chorus  with  orchestral  accomp. 

By  J.  Otto. 
Chicago  singers  and  orchestra, 
German  speech  of  welcome  to  the  foreign  singers. 

By  the  President  of  the  Festival. 
Overture  to  Mendelssohn's  "Athalia," 

Orchestra. 
Oration  of  E.  Schlaeger.Esq. 
The  German  song, — Chorus  with  solo  quartet..  Schneider. 

Chicago  sincers. 
Presentation  of  the  flags  of  the  Bund  to  the  President  of 

the  Central  Committee  by  his  predeceasor. 
American  National  Hymn,— Star-Spangled  Banner. 
Siinger  Spruch  by  alueller  von  der  Werra. 

Music  by  Keicharfc. 
Sung  by  all  the  Vereine. 

At  halfpast  seven  the  Singing  and  Turner  Socie- 
ties came  into  the  hall  with  their  flags  crowned  with 
laurel,  which  were  then  held  up  in  a  line  at  the  back 
of  the  stage,  making  a  beautiful  effect,  which  was 
enhanced  when  Ellsworth's  Zouaves  marched  into 
the  hall  and  filed  upon  the  stage.  , 

The  absence  of  the  foreign  singers  compelled  some 
change  in  the  execution  of  the  programme.  At  eight 
o'clock  the  concert  began  with  the  "Jubilee  Over- 
ture," by  C.  M.  Von  Weber,  which  was  finely  exe- 
cuted by  the  orchestra. 

Mr.  jf.  B.  Rice,  Mayor  of  Chicago,  was  then  intro- 
duced and  delivered  his  "welcoming  speech,"  which 
was  loudly  applauded,  even  by  those  who  did  not 
understand  English. 

Herr  Claussenius,  president  of  the  "Fest,"  then 
read  in  German  a  speech  of  welcome  to  the  foreign 
singers  (who  were  not  there).  The  speech  was  en- 
thusiastically applauded  by  both  Americans  and 
Germans. 

The  overture  to  Mendelssohn's  "Athalia"  was 
omitted,  and  then  followed  an  oration  by  Mr.  Schla- 
ger,  which  was  decidedly  humorous  and  excited 
much  laughter. 

The  national  hymn  wound  up  the  concert,  all 
standing,  and  some  joining  in  with  the  singers. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  programme  that  the 
''Greeting  to  the  Singers,"  the  overture  to  Mendels- 
sohn's "Athalia,"  and  the  "Sanger"  speech  by 
Mueller  von  der  Wcrra,  were  omitted.  The  concert 
was,  therefore,  short,  and  ended  at  10  p.m.  It  went 
off  finely,  howe\'<cr,  and  every  one  seemed  satisfied. 
Pyrotechnics  and  salvos  of  artillery  made  the  night 
lively  (not  hideousj  with  their  noise.  The  sound  of 
music  strikes  upon  my  ear  as  I  now  write. 

THE    TORCHLIGHT   PROCESSION. 

After  the  reception,  the  torchlight  procession,  with 
two  thousand  torches,  formed,  and  marched  from  the 
"Fest  Hall"  through  the  principal  streets  to  Turner 
Hall,  to  the  music  of  Meyerbeer's  "Marche  aux 
Flambeaux."  At  the  Hall  a  poem  in  greeting  to 
the  guests,  composed  by  Emil  Kitterhans,  was  deliv- 
ered alfresco.  The  rest  of  the  evening  is  to  be  given 
up  to  social  pleasures. 

SECOND   DAT. 

Chicago,  .Tune  18,  1868. 
The  chief  feature  of  interest  in   the  second    day  of 
the  "Silngerfcsl"  was  the  arrival  of  the  foreign  sing- 
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ers.  Anticipatinff  a  crowd  nt  the  "Fest  Hull,"  the 
Committee  on  Tickets  raised  the  price  from  $1  toS2, 
and  S2. 50  for  reserved  scats.  At  7.30  the  hall  (or 
rink)  was  rapidly  filled,  until  there  were  some  four 
thousand  persons  crowded  into  it. 

The  following  was  the  programme  of  the  first  con- 
cert :     . 

Overture  to  Rienzl,  by  Wagner Festival  Orchestra. 

"On  the  Open  Sea,"chorua  with  baritone  solo,soIo  quartet 
and  orchestral  accompaDiment,  by  P.  Moehring  ;  the 
baritone  solo  by  Mr.  Steins,  of  New  York;  solo  quartet 
by  the  New  York  Liederkranz, 

Andante  from  Ulrich'B  Triumphal  .Symphony. 

Festival  Orchestra. 

■'The  German  People's  Prayer,"  chorus  with  solo  quartet 
and  orchestral  accompaniment,  by  F.  Abt;  the  solo 
quartet  executed  by  the  Arion,  of  New  York. 

Concerto  in  Fis,  complete  for  the  pianb-forte,  with  orches- 
tral accompaniment,  performed  by  Mr.  von  Gumpert, 
of  Milwaukee. 

Hymn  to  Melody,  chorus  with  solo,  quartet  and  orches- 
tral accompaniment,  by  Billeter;  solo  quartet  by  the 
Arion,  of  New  York. 

"The  Linden  Tree;"People'8Song,by  Schubert,full  chorus. 

War  March,  for  Orchestra. 

Battle  Hymn,  chorus  with  orchestra. 

From  Wagner's  Rienzi. 

Mme.  Lumley-Blath  was  indisposed,  and  her  aria, 
"Ye  Priests  of  Baal,"  was  omitted.  "The  German 
People's  Prayer"  was  well  given,  and  the  solo  quar- 
tet by  the  Arion  of  New  York,  was  loudly  applauded: 

Oh,  lordly  song,  arise,  upsoar, 
And  sweep,  with  eagle  pinion,  far  away. 
Echo,  like  the  trumpet's  clangorous  roar 
Upon  the  dreadful  judgment  day. 
Rise,  oh.  rise  to  Heaven  ;  by  us  sent 
As  ihe  German  people's  common  prayer. 
That  towards  the  Highest  Light  is  bent, 
And  for  strength  is  clamoriog  there. 
Oh,  God,  grant  us  courage,  grant  us  power. 
Whether  peace  or  war  sh<ill  rule  the  hour  ; 
Lead  us  well,  and  lead  us  faithfully. 
Now,  and  through  eternity. 

With  power,  oh  German  song,  arise 

And  work  your  wonders  once  again; 

Thunder  again,  till  slavery  flies 

Like  hurrying  storms  across  the  main. 

Oh,  Holy  Spirit,  give  us  power. 

Shed  quickening  light  on  heart  and  brain, 

And  each  German  gladly  sees  the  hour, 

This  hour  of  Freedom's  mighty  gain. 

Oh,  God,  grant,  etc. 

With  swelling  notes  inSame  the  soul, 

Pour  out  the  battle  and  the  triumph  song 

Loudly,  as  storm  winds  when  they  roll 

Ancestral  oaken  grovyp  among; 

As  lightnings  fla,sh,  as  thunders  crash. 

Here  let  the  tempest  mighty  be. 

All  filled  with  awe,  when'er  they  pray, 

May  we.  Thy  German  people  see. 

Oh,  God,  grant,  etc. 

The  concert  closed  with  the  "Battle  Hymn"  from 
"Rienzi,"  in  the  course  of  which  the  young  man  who 
sang  the  solo  received  a  shower  of  bouquets.  Thus 
ended  the  first  grand  concert,  and  it  certainly  went 
off  well.  The  roof  of  the  Rink,  however,  is  loo 
low  for  singinjr,  so  that  the  voices  did  not  resound. 
The  Rink  is  also  too  small  for  such  an  affair,  and  I 
believe  that  many  persons  were  crowded  out.  To- 
night the  second  concert  is  to  take  place,  and  the 
programme  is  promising. 

THIRD    DAr. 

Ckkarjo,  June  19,  1868. 
The  third  and  last  concert  took  place  last  night. 
Everything  was  done  to  make  the  audience  satisfied. 
The  heat  lieing  f^reat,  blocks  of  ice  were  placed  in 
the  "Fest  Hall,"  and  fans  were  sold  by  bags.  The 
attendance  was  not  so  large  as  at  the  previous  con- 
certs, but  there  were  at  least  three  thousand  persons 
present.  The  singing  of  the  European  performers 
was  the  chief  attraction..  The  number  of  sinircrs  and 
musicians  was  about  eight  hundred.  The  following 
was  the  programme : 

Symphony  in  A.  No.  7 Beethoven. 

By  the  Festival  Orchestra. 
Solo. 

By  the  Arion,  of  New  York. 
Che  faro  senza   Eurydire.    Aria. 

From  Gluck's  "Orpheus."     Mme.  Lnmley-Blath. 
What  is  the  German's   Fatherland  ?— Chorus   with  solo 

quartet By  Reichardt. 

The  polo  quartet  by  the  delegation  of  European  singers. 

Adagio  and  rondo  {Swedish  songs)  for  'cello Romberg. 

Performed  by  H.  Molleubauer. 
Solo,  for  a  Baritone. 

By  Mr.  Steins,  of  New  York. 

Jubilee  Overture By  Lindpaintner. 

Festival  Orchestra. 
Solo. 

By  the  New  York  Liederkranz. 

II  Sogno By  Abt. 

Mme.  Lumley-Blath. 
Solo. 

By  the  Arion  des  Westens,  of  St.  Louis. 

Schiller  Marjh By  Meyerbeer. 

Festival  Orchestra. 

Mme.  Blaih,  whose  absence  was  excused  last 
night,  snng  "Che  faro  senza  Eurydice." 

Ilcrr  Balatka,  conductor,  announced  that  Herr 
Fuchs,  of  Berlin,  would  take  his   place   as  director. 


He  added  that  the  song  they  Vere  about  to  sing  was 
sung  in  every  city,  town  and  village  of  Germany. 
Here  an  ardent  German  in  the  audience  rose  and 
called  for  three  cheers  for  Germany,  and  three  thun- 
dering hnrrahs.wero  given. 

The  Jubilee  overture,  by  Lindpaintner,  was  well 
played  and  applauded.  The  eighth  piece,  a  solo  by 
the  New  York  Liederkranz,  was  very  well  executed. 
Stein's  baritone  being  plainly  heard  above  the  other 
voices.  This  pieee  was  encored^  and  a  second  song 
was  given  by  the  Liederkranz. 

The  tenth  piece  was  one  of  the  best  of  the  evening, 
the  Arions  of  St.  Louis  proving  themselves  admira- 
ble singers,  and  disputing  the  palm  with  their  name- 
sakes of  New  York.  The  Arion  des  Westens  sang 
two  solos,  ihe  second  in  answer  to  an  encore.  The 
Schiller  March  wound  up  the  concert,  and  was  like 
all  the  rest — well  executed.  The  violinists  in  the 
orchestra  were  musicians  of  no  common  order,  and 
their  execution  was  generally  admirable.  They 
played  with  ease  and  spirit. 

Herr  Balatka  announced  before  the  execution  of 
the  last  piece  that  in  consequence  of  an  expressed  de- 
sire for  a  repetition  of  some  of  the  choruses,  there 
would  be  a  matinee  tomorrow  at  2.30  p.m.,  which 
announcement  was  greeted  with  applause. 

Thus  came  to  an  end  the  last  of  the  concerts  in 
the  "Fest  Hall."  To  day  is  to  be  a  day  of  rest ; 
and  on  Sunday  there  will  be  a  concert  at  the  picnic 
grounds  called  Wright's  Grove.  At  this  concert 
will  be  repeated  all  the  songs  of  the  Sangerfest. 

The  Siingerfest  h.as  been  a  success.     The   receipts 
from  sale  of  tickets  have  not  been  less  than  $1. 5,000 
Had  the  Rink  been  larger  they  would  have  amounted 
to  more.     This  sum  leaves  Si 5.000  to   be   raised  to 
meet  the  total  expenses  of  the  Fest.  x. 


The  Handel  Triennial  Festival. 

This  unparalleled  act  of  homage  to  the  genius  and 
memory  of  a  great  man  is  once  more  close  at  hand. 
In  1857  Handel  had  been  dead  a  hundred  years,  and 
the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society,  which,  but  for  Handel, 
would  prob.ably  never  have  existed,  marked  the  cen- 
tenary by  a  performance  of  his  works  on  a  scale  of 
unprecedented  magnitude.  The  results  of  that  cele- 
bration went  farther  than  its  promoters  contemplated. 
Instead  of  at  distant  intervals,  Handel  Festivals,  even 
more  imposing,  arrest,  every  third  year,  the  attention 
of  musicians  all  over  the  world,  and  make  the  Crys- 
tal Palace  not  merely  the  "cynosure  of  neighboring 
eyes,"  but  the  centre  of  attraction  for  whosoever  has 
heard  the  name  of  the  most  illustrious  among  sacred 
compo.sers.  In  1862  and  1865  the  most  accomplish- 
ed living  conductor  (?)  marshalled  an  army  of  singers 
and. players  counting  in  thousands,  upon  an  orches- 
tra as  colossal  in  its  way  as  Handel  himself,  and 
brought  to  a  successful  issue  a  series  of  performances 
conceive;]  on  as  vast  a  scale  as  the  music  performed. 
What  these  events  did  for  the  composer's  reputation 
may  be  easily  imagined,  as  may  the  credit  they  re- 
flected upon  that  "unmusical  nation"  in  the  midst  of 
which  Handel  gloriously  lived  and  died,  and  by 
which  his  immortal  memory  is  accounted  a  precious 
heritage.  Hence  the  approaching  Festival  is  a  thing 
to  be  welcomed.  More  than  that,  it  is  a  thing  about 
which  one  may  feel  enthusiastic  even  in  the  presence 
of  superciliousness  itself. 

Profiting  by  experience  the  managers  have  made 
each  Festival  an  improvement  upon  its  predecessors. 
Just  as  1865  was  better  than  1862  and  1857,  so  1868 
promises  (and  Handel  Festivals  promise  nothing 
they  do  not  perform)  to  be  better  than  1865.  This 
is  true  in  nearly  every  department  of  the  gigantic 
scheme.  So  rapid  is  the  progress  of  music  in  Eng- 
land now-a  days  that  even  three  years  showed  a 
marked  advance  in  the  intelligence  aiid  capacity  of 
the  host  of  eager  candidates  for  a  place  in  the  Han- 
del Festival  chorus.  With  a  standard  of  fitness  high- 
er than  ever,  the  managers  have  this  yea^'  secured  a 
body  of  singers  capable,  like  Lord  Wellington's  Pen- 
insular army,  of  doing  anything  and  singing  any- 
where. On  this  head,  however,  we  shall  say  more 
presently,  merely  adding  now,  that,  as  on  former  oc- 
casions, the  "provinces"  have  been  ransacked  for  effi» 
cient  choristers.  All  the  towns  famoirs  on  account 
of  Festival  doings— Birmingham,  Norwich,  Worces- 
ter, Hereford,  and  Gloucester,  to-wit — will  send  np 
their  best  voices  ;  nor  will  contingents  from  the  far 
north,  Bradford  and  Leeds  for  instance,  he  wanting  ! 
The  proficiency  of  these  detachments  is  amply  secnr- 
ed.  At  appointed  centres,  the  Sacred  Harmonic  So- 
ciety's agents  do  for  the  country  singers  what  Mr. 
Costa  has  been  doing  in  Exeter  Hall  for  the  London- 
ers, and  thus  the  great  reheai-sal  day  will  find  metrop- 
olis and  provinces  equally  well  represented. 

Turning  to  the  solo  artists  wo  have  a  prospect 
equally  fair.  What  says  the  reader — let  him  be  a 
reader  ever  so  insatiable  in  this  matter — to  a  list  of 
names   including  Theresa   Ticljcns,   Christine   Nils- 


son,  Clara  Louise  Kellogg,  Eugenie  Carola,  Lem- 
mens-Sherrington,  Maria  Rudorsdorff,  Sainton  Dol- 
by, Sims  licevcs,  Foli,  and  Santley'?  A  single 
glance  at  this  list  shows  the  managers'  determination 
to  have  the  best  available  artists  in  every  department, 
and,  so  far  as  sopranos  are  concerned,  to  have  all  the 
best.  They  might  have  been  content  with  the  skill 
and  experience  of  such  recognized  oratorio  singers  as 
Mile.  Tietjens,  Mme.  Lemmcns-,Sherringfon,  and 
Madame  Uiidersdorff,  who,  together,  are  well  able  to 
render  Handel's  airs  every  injustice.  But  they  seem 
to  have  determined  upon  an  accumulation  of  sopra- 
nos. Hence  their  engagement  of  the  young  Swede 
who  proved  at  Birmingham  last  year  that  she  can 
sing  Handel  as  well  as  she  can  sing  Verdi,  of  the 
young  American  whose  cleverness  justifies  her  in 
attempting  anything,  and  of  the  young  Hungarian 
with  whom  during  the  past  winter  the  Sacred  Har- 
monic Society's  subscribers  were  made  pleasantly  fa- 
miliar. It  may  safely  be  assumed  that  many  if  not 
all  of  these  ladies  will  appear  at  each  performance, 
and  the  personal  interest  thus  enlisted  on  the  side  of 
success  will,  no  doubt,  justify  the  managers'  profuse 
liberality.  With  regard  to  the  other  artists  what 
need  be  said  ?  To  praise  the  exquisite  style  in  which 
Mme.  Sainton-Dolby  delivers  sacred  music,  or  to  di- 
late upon  the  splendid  oratorio  singing  of  such  artists 
as  Mr.  Sims  Reeves  and  Mr.  Santley  would  bo 
"wasteful  and  ridiculous  excess." 

The  h.and  may  safely  be  left  with  Mr.  Costa.  That 
accomplished  chief  will,  we  may  rest  assured,  toler- 
ate no  shadow  of  risk  in  a  department  especially  his 
own,  if  any  department  can  specially  belong  to  a 
conductor  who  is  at  home  with  all.  The  Sacred 
Harmonic  Society  and  the  Crystal  Palace  will,  of 
course,  furnish  a  nucleus  of  thoroughly  safe  players, 
around  which  will  he  grouped  experienced  profes- 
sionals and  amateurs,  in  numbers  sufficient  to  make 
the  instruments  about  500  strong.  We  are  told  that 
of  the.se  some  430  will  be  "strings."  What  would 
one  not  give  if  Handel  could  hear  such  a  band  per- 
form, say  his  Occasional  Overture,  with  that  stately 
March,  which,  on  the  Selection  day  will  astonish  not 
less  than  it  ivill  please  ! 

But  the  Festival  preparations  are  not  exclusively 
such  as  hear  directly  upon  the  Festival  music.  In 
vain  ar«  these  made  perfect  if,  after  all,  the  audience 
cannot  hear,  or,  at  best,  can  only  hear  with  diflScuIty. 
We  need  not  tell  how  gallant  and  persevering  a  fight 
has  been  carried  on  with  the  acoustical  difficulties  of 
the  central  transept  ever  since  the  Handel  celebra- 
tions began.  Each  Festival  has  been  a  step  towards 
victory,  but  it  seems  reserved  for  that  just  at  hand  to 
bring  the  conflict  to  a  successful  issue.  Mr.  Bow- 
ley,  we  are  assured,  is  about  to  give  his  stubborn  foe 
a  coup  de  grace,  which  will  settle  it  for  all  future  time. 
The  stroke,  like  Napoleon's  favorite  device  of  pierc- 
ing the  enemy's  centre,  is  simple  but  masterly.  He 
moans  to  enclose  the  transept  all  round,  thus  giving 
the  "4000"  a  chance  never  enjoyed  before,  and  stop- 
ping their  "thund'rous  harmonies"  from  wandering 
away  where  there  are  no  ears  to  hear.  We  are  bid- 
den toexjiect  a  "surprise"  in  consequence,  and  we  do 
the  bidding  with  all  possible  alacrity. 

Coming,  now,  to  the  music  set  down  for  perform- 
ance, it  is  clear,  first  of  all,  that  the  task  of  selection 
was  two-thirds  easy  and  one-third  diflicult.  A  Han. 
del  Festival,  giving  hut  one  concert  (supposing  such 
an  improbable  thing.)  niust  choose  the  Messiah  ;  giv- 
ing two.  it  inust  add  to  the  "Sacred  Oratorio"  the 
stupendous  Israel. ;  giving  three,  matter  for  the  third 
must  be  hard  to  find,  just  because  there  is  so  much  of 
it.  Everybody  knows  what  befell  the  quadruped  sur- 
rounded by  eqiially  attractive  bundles  of  hay.  That 
Festival  managers  have  not  been  equally  embarrass- 
ed is  a  wonder.  But,  with  whatever  difficulty,  they 
have  made  up  their  minds,  and  the  result  will  give 
universal  satisfaction.  Before  proceeding  to  particu- 
lars let  it  be  stated  that  the  Selection-programme 
equals — enthusiasts  of  Handel  say  it  excels — either 
of  the  others.  Proofs  of  this  are  not  far  to  seek.  In 
the  first  place  there  is  the  Occasional  Oi-erture,  with 
its  magnificent  opening  movement,  its  inspiring  alle- 
ijro,  and  the  stately  March,  by  which,  perhaps,  it  is 
best  known. 

This,  the  most  generally  known  and  admired  of 
Handel's  orchestral  preludes,  will  be  followed  by  the 
interesting  selection  from  Saul,  which  has  been  so 
marked  a  feature  at  previous  Festivals.  No  one  who 
has  ever  heard  the  splendid  choruses,  beginning  with 
"How  excellent  Thy  Name"  and  ending  with  the 
"Hallelujah,"  will  feel  other  than  glad  that  they  are 
once  more  in  the  programme.  Tlie  same  remarks 
apply  to  the  excerpts  from  Solomon,  an  oratorio  rare- 
ly performed,  bnt,  nevertheless,  full  of  magnificent  il- 
lustrations of  Handel's  magnificent  genius.  It  will 
be  sufficient  to  name  the  grand  double  chorus,  "Im- 
mortal Lord  of  earth  and  skv,"  the  gracious  and 
graceful  "Let  no  rash  intruder,"  the  glorious  out- 
burst of  loyally,  "Shake  the  dome,"   and    the    "I'as- 
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sion"  choruses,  to  prove  that  Solomon  could  on  no  ac- 
count have  been  overlooked.  From  Judas  Macca- 
hcEus  the  perennial  "Conquering  Hero*'  has  been  se- 
lected, while  "The  many  rend  the  skies"  will  repre- 
sent Alexander's  Feast  as  nothings  else  could  represent 
that  famous  secular  work.  But  the  jrreatest  interest 
centres  in  two  choruses  so  rarely  performed  that  they 
might  well  he  termed  "novelties,"  even  though  their 
composer  died  more  than  a  century  ago.  These  are 
"Now,  Love,  that  everlasting  boy,"  from  the  well- 
nigh  forgotten  Semele ;  and  "He  saw  the  lovely 
youth,"  from  the  scarcely  better  known  Theodora.  In 
making  this  selection  the  managers  have  done  well, 
and  if  the  result  be  not  a  surprise  it  will  assuredly  be 
a  disappointment.  There  may  be  good  reasons  why 
Semele  and  Theodora  are  practically  shelved.  That 
is  a  question  wo  have  no  intention  to  discuss  now  ; 
but  there  are  still  belter  reasons  why  for  Festival 
purposes  choice  should  be  made  of  the  particular 
"numbers"  just  mentioned.  Handel's  own  estimate 
of  "He  saw  the  lovely  youth"  is  very  familiar;  and 
those  who  weie  privileged  to  hear  the  great  rehearsal 
of  Friday  week  will  hardly  feel  inclined  to  dispute  it. 
They  may,  however,  doubt  which  to  pl.ace  first,  the 
extract  from  Theodora  or  the  one  from  Semele.  Evad- 
ing a  discussion  on  this  point,  also,  let  it  suffice  that 
both  show  Handel  in  bis  grandest  mood.  We  must 
here  refer  in  very  strong  terms  of  praise  to  the  style 
iu  which  these,  and  other  more  or  less  familiar  cho- 
ruses have  been  rehearsed  by  the  2,200  voices  form- 
ing the  metropolitan  section  of  the  choir.  For  so- 
nority of  tone,  quickness  of  comprehension,  and  gen- 
eral musical  intelligence,  the  present  Handel  Festival 
chorus  has  never  been  equalled.  For  corroborative 
proof  let  it  be  recorded  that  two  brief  practices  of  less 
than  two  hours  each  sufficed  to  satisfy  Mr.  Costa 
that  all  the  Selection-programme  was  safe.  Bearing 
in  mind  the  character  of  that  programme,  the  fact  is 
of  large  and  agreeable  significance.  With  regard  to 
the  second  day  solos,  it  will  be  sufficient  if  we  name 
them  in  connection  with  the  artists  to  whom  they  are 
allotted.  To  say  that  Mile.  Tietjens  will  sing  the 
beautiful  air  from  Judns  MaccabcBus.  "Pious  orgies," 
and  the  scarcely  less  beautiful  "Lascia  ch'io  pianga," 
frbm  Rinaldo:  that  Mile.  Christine  Nilsson  will 
sing  "From  mighty  kings,"  and  "Wise  men  flatter- 
ing," that  Mile.  Clara  Louise  Kellogg  will  sing"Oh  ! 
had  I  Jubal's  Lyre,"  and  that  to  Mile.  Carola  is  con- 
fided "Let  the  Bright  Seraphim,"  while  Mme.  Sher- 
rington takes  "Sweet  Bird,"  from  L' Allegro,  is  to 
specify  attractions  no  lover  of  Handel  will  be  able  to 
resist.  For  these  reasons,  then,  we  bold  the  Selec- 
tion-programme first  in  interest,  though  yielding  to 
none  in  homage  to  the  creator  of  the  Messiah  and  of 
Israel, 

Of  the  grand  rehearsal,  as  of  the  first  and  third 
d.^ys  of  the  Festival  proper,  it  is  superfluous  to  speak. 
Not  a  word  will  he  needed  lo  commend  it  to  public 
favor.  The  s|)ell  of  the  "Sacred  Oratorio"  and  of 
the  gigantic /sjaeHs  strong  enough  to  command  au- 
diences for  which  even  the  central  transept  is  loo 
small :  while  a  programme  embracing  the  finest  por- 
tion of  its  three  successors  must  speak  for  itself. 

To  close  this  article  without  certain  personal  refer- 
ences would  be  unjust.  Whoever  else  may  be  wor- 
thy of  praise  after  the  event,  there  are  two  men  to 
whom  praise  must  he  given  beforehand.  One  is  Mr. 
Costa,  legitimate  commander  when  thousands  are  to 
be  commanded.  Remembering  what  this  gentleman 
has  done  on  former  occasions,  we  look  for  another 
triumph,  and,  hy  anticipation,  say  Ave  Costa  Impera- 
lor.  The  other  is  Mr.  R.  K.  Bowley,  of  the  Crystal 
Palace,  to  whose  less  apparent,  hut  not  less  valuable 
energy  and  experience,  the  Handel  Festivals  have, 
from  the  first,  been  so  greatly  indebted.  So  well 
have  these  colossal  undertakings  been  managed,  time 
after  time,  that  now  nobody  anticipates  the  smallest 
failure  in  the  smallest  matter.  Probably  no  "gener- 
al manager"  was  ever  the  just  object  of  so  compre- 
hensive and  emphatic  a  compliment. 
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Concerts. 

The  mu.sical  season  has  been  over  for  a  month 
or  more,  yet  there  have  been  a  few  occasional 
performances  which  we  have  to  record.  First 
the  debut  of  a  new  Oratorio  Society  ; 

The  Boston  Chohai.  Union  is  a  local  or- 
ganization of  singers  residing  mainly  in  South 
Boston.  Mr.  Francis  H.  Underwood  is  the 
President,    and  Mr.  L.  H.    Southard    musical 


Conductor.  The  chorus  numbers  about  2  0 
voices,  who  have  devoted  their  first  season  to  the 
practice,  one  evening  every  week,  of  Haydn's 
"Creation  ;"  once  well  consolidated  and  blended 
in  a  good  performance  of  so  fanailiar  and  popular 
a  work,  they  will  doubtless  address  themselves  to 
nevrer  and  more  formidable  tasks :  paulo  majora 
canamus.  The  public  performance  took  place  at 
Phillips  Church,  Broadway,  on  the  evening  of 
Monday,  June  22.  The  Creation  was,  judicious- 
ly, somewhat  abridged,  leaving  ofi  the  Adam  and 
Eve  dialogue,  which  is  apt  to  be  tedious  except 
when  the  Oratorio  is  greatly  done,  and  transfer- 
ring "The  heavens  are  telling"  to  the  end  for  a 
sublime  conclusion. 

The  place  was  not  very  favorable  for  good  ar- 
rangement of  the  forces,  nor  for  the  best  effect ; 
but  on  the  whole  they  worked  together  with 
good  understanding,  and  the  rendering  was  cred- 
itable to  a  young  Society.  There  is  very  prom- 
ising material  in  those  voices;  the  sopranos  and 
contraltos  sounded  particularly  fresh  and  clear 
and  musical,  and  Mr.  Southard  had  evidently 
trained  the  chorus  well ;  they  entered  into  it 
with  spirit.  They  were  supported  by  an  orches- 
tra of  thirty  or  more  instruments,  with  Schultze 
at  their  head,  besides  the  organ,  played  by  Mr. 
G.  E.  Whiting.  The  soprano  solos  were  sung 
by  Mrs.  H.  M.  Smith,  whose  clear,  bright  tones, 
flexible  and  even  execution,  and  highly  cultiva- 
ted facility  of  trills  and  _/?on'tere,  won  much  favor. 
Mr.  M.  W.  Whitney's  ponderous  bass  was  pres- 
ent in  full  force  ;  and  the  tenor  part  was  sung  by 
Mr.  H.  L.  Whitney,  whom  we  heard  for  the  first 
time,  with  a  voice  of  considerable  power  and 
sweetness,  carefully  and  in  good  taste. 

It  was  an  encouraging  beginning.  We  shall 
be  glad  to  see  such  local  choral  organizations 
spring  up  in  the  several  quarters  and  suburbs  of 
our  city  ;  on  grand  occasions  these  will  all  find 
themselves  in  working  order,  ready  to  reinforce 
the  cenlral  (Handel  and  Haydn)  nucleus,  and 
let  all  their  several  streams  pour  into  one  great 
flood  and  festival  of  song. 

We  go  back  now  to  concerts  which  we  had 
not  room  to  chronicle  before  ;  first 

Miss  S.  W.  Barton's  Matinde  and  Concert, 
at  Chickering  Hall,  June  17.  The  Matinee  was 
for  the  overflow  (not  large)  of  applicants  for  the 
enjoyment  of  the  evening.  The  programmes 
differed  only  in  the  vocal  selections.  In  the  af- 
ternoon, Miss  Barton,  who  has  quite  a  rich, 
telling  voice,singing  always  true,for  one  thing.and 
not  without  dramatic  expression,  sang  "Ah  mon 
fls,"  and  in  a  Duo  from  11  Giiiramento,"  and  the 
Trio  of  Maskers  in  Don  Giovanni.  Mrs.  D.  C. 
Hall,  a  beautiful  and  powerful  soprano,  is  in 
many  respects  a  charming  singer ;  she  puts  life 
and  meaning  into  her  song ;  only  unfortunately 
the  intonation  is  not  always  true.  In  Rossini's 
queenly  and  luxurious  melody  "Bel  ragr/to"  she 
made  a  marked  impression,  as  well  as  in  the  Duet 
and  Trio.  Mr.  Macdonald,  a  tenor,  sweet  and 
flexible  enough,  and  rather  lack-a-da!sical  in 
manner,  hardly  brought  to  life  again  the  haek- 
nied  melodies  of '' Spirlo  r/entU"an(i"'Roh\n  Adair." 

In  the  evening,  the  tenor  gentleman  essayed  a 
song  whose  fine  poetry  and  spirituality  seemed 
out  of  his  reach  :  Schubert's  "Du  hist  die  Ruh," 
'which  he  sang  in  English  ;  and  one  of  robust  Bra- 
ham's  ballads  :  "The  anchor's  weighed."  Mrs. 
Hall  sang  a  Song  by   Thalberg  ("I've   sighed  to 


the  roses"),  another,  by  Curschmann  ("The  vil- 
lage bell  he  hears"),  and  the  "Last  Adieu,"  a 
sweet  and  simple  composition  of  her  own,  we  arc 
told  : — all  with  good  effect.  Miss  Barton  sang 
"La  Separazione"  by  Rossini,  and  a  ballad 
(Peace  of  Mind")  by  Sponholz.  A  Calfe-ian 
Duo  :  "II  Marinaro"  closed  the  first  part,  and  a 
Trio  Q''Addio")^y  Curschmann,the  second.  The 
accompaniments  were  played  by  Mr.  H.  M.  Dow. 
The  magnet  of  the  two  concerts  was,  of  course. 
Miss  Alide  Topp,  who.se  piano-forte  selections 
were  the  same  4n  both.  First  a  Fantasia  by 
Liszt,  consisting  of  a  Venetian  Gondoliera  and  a 
Neapolitan  Tarantella,  each  thoroughly  charac- 
teristic and  picturesquely  suggestive.  But  what 
pleased  us  most  in  the  Fantasia  was  a  third  part, 
not  named  with  the  others,  but  longer  and 
more  elaborate  than  both  of  them  together,  be- 
ginning with  a  slow  movement  of  exquisite  charm 
and  delicacy  of  feeling  ;  though  the  spell  is  soon 
broken  and  gives  place  to  the  fantastic  e.xtrava- 
ganza  in  which  the  Abbate  and  his  school  delight. 
The  young  artist  played  all  this  by  heart,  as  she 
does  everything,  and,  though  suflTering  from  fa- 
tigue, with  no  perceptible  abateiiient  of  her  usu- 
al spirit  and  enthusiasm,  her  fine  and  searching 
touch,  perfectly  finished  passage  work,  admira- 
ble distribution  of  light  and  shade,  and  really 
poetic  rendering  throughout.  For  an  encore  she 
gave  again  Liszt's  airy  fairy  fancy  the  "Gnomen- 
reigen."  In  the  second  part  she  gave  another  of 
Chopin's  Balladan.  the  graceful  one  in  A  flat, 
6-8  measure,  and  most  delightfully  she  played  it, 
though  it  may  breathe  a  deeper,  finer,  more  in- 
terior feeling  as  interpreted  by  one  or  two  of  our 
maturer  artists.  Miss  Topp  is  young ;  yet,  for 
one  so  young,  wonderfully  at  home  in  the  best 
works  of  all  the  great  piano  writers.  AVe  hope 
next  winter  to  hear  her  play,  not  only  the  Schu- 
mann Concerto  again,  but  some  of  those  by 
Beethoven  and  others;  she  knows  them  all  and 
loves  them. 

New  England  Conservatokt. — This  great  pop- 
ular music  school — great  at  all  events  in  its  hosts  of 
pupils,  nearly  1500 — has  wisely  sought  to  educate 
the  taste,  as  well  as  teach  the  rudiments,  by  multi- 
plying opportunities  of  hearing  master  works  inter- 
preted by  artists.  During  the  past  season  some  twen- 
ty classical  Chamber  concerts  have  been  provided, 
partly  in  the  hall  of  the  Conservatory,  partly  at 
Chickering  Hall,  to  which  such  pupils  as  these  things 
can  interest  are  invited  freely.  The  performers  are 
mostly  teachers  in  the  institution,  or  other  well- 
known  artists,  with  occasionally  an  advanced  pupil. 
Here  is  the  programme  of  one  which  we  attended  on 
the  28lh  of  May  : 

Sonata,  Op.  24,  Piano  and  Tiolin Beethoven. 

Song Schumann. 

Trio,  Piano,  Violin  and    'Cello '. ,  ILiydn. 

"Rondo  all'  Ongarese." 

Song Abt. 

Quartet,  Piano,  Violin,  Viola  and  'Cello Mozart. 

The  Sonata,  Trio  and  Quartet  were  all  played  by 
the  brothers  Sock,  who  form  a  family  quartet  by 
themselves,  all  excellent  musicians  :— the  elder 
Suck,  like  Father  Haydn,  taking  the  middle  or  tenor 
viol,  Mr.  Henry  Suck  the  first  violin,  Mr.  August 
Suck  the  'cello,  while  a  younger  brother,  whom  we 
had  not  met  before  in  that  capacity,  surprised  us  by 
the  firm  and  facile  way  in  which  ho  bore  his  part  at 
the  piano.  It  gave  that  room-full  of  young  ladies  a 
nice  opportunity  of  beginning  acquaintance  with 
throe  charming  model  works  of  three  great  masters. 
The  songs  were  sung  with  good  voice  and  expres- 
sion by  Mrs.  Hall. 

In  the  nineteenth  concert  (.June  11),  wo   are   told, 
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Mrs.  Gary  was  the  singer,  and  Mr.  Dkesel  the 
pianist.  The  selections  were  ;  Beethoven's  Sonata- 
Duo,  in  G  minor,  op.  5  ;  two  songs  by  Robert  Franz 
("Evening"  and  "O  welcome  fair  Wood") ;  and 
Mendelssohn's  Cminor  Trio,  op.  66.— The  twenti- 
eth and  last  occurred  last  Tuesday  morning,  and  of- 
fered tlio  great  B-flat  Trio  of  Beethoven  ;  two  songs 
by  Mendelssohn  ("Avf  Fliljeln  des  Gesamjes"  and 
"The  Shepherd's  Lay")  ;  and  Mendelssohn's  Sonata 
in  D,op.  58,  for  piano  and  violoncello.— A  larger 
(exhibition)  concert,  of  pupils  in  all  kinds,  is  to  close 
the  term  ;  and  the  energetic,  amiable  Director,  Mr. 
Eben  TouBJiiE,  has  arranged  a  musical  picnic  for 
his  followers,  atWalden  Pond  in  Concord. 

The  Boston  Consertatoky,  of  which  Jdlius 

EiCHEEKG  is  Director,  had  its  exhibition  concert,  or 

"Closing  Matinee,"  at  the   Boston   Music   Hall  last 

Saturday.     The  Hall  was  crowded,  and  this  was  the 

programme,  all  by  pupils  : 

Fugue  in  G  minor,for  Organ Bach. 

The  Twilight  Star.     Part  Song Barnby. 

Polonaise  in  A  major,  for  Piano.  .  • Chopin. 

Aria  from  Cri.'^pino  e  la  Comare _. . .  .Ricci. 

Fir.st  Movement  from  Quartet,  in  A  major,  for  Piano 

Violin,  Alto  and  'Cello Mozart. 

Prelude  and  Fugue  in  B  tlatr,  for  Organ Bach. 

Caprice  for  Piami,  op.  33 Mendelssohn. 

Aria  from  the  "Barber  of  Seville" Rossini. 

First  Movement  from  Sonate  pathetiqne Beethoven. 

Duo  for  Soprano  and  Alto Kiicfcen . 

Sweet  May.     Part  Song : Barnby. 

Offertorium  for  Organ .Batiste. 

The  two  Bach  fugues  were  brought  out  evenly  and 
clearly,  in  good  sound  style.  The  part-songs,  sung 
by  about  twenty  young  ladies,  in  three  parts,  showed 
a  good  ensemble  of  fresh,  pure  voices.  The  vocal 
solos,  too,  each  in  its  way,  were  highly  creditable, 
especially  the  Duet.  The  Mozart  Quartet,  owing  to 
the  absence  of  one  of  the  performers,  had  to  be  with- 
drawn, and  in  its  place,  Mr.  Eichbergwith  his  young 
daughter  (a  pupil  of  the  Conservatory)  played  a  Ser- 
enade of  Beethoven  for  violin  and  piano.  "The  young 
lady  made  an  excellent  impression  both  in  this  and 
in  the  movement  from  the  Sonata  Pathelique.  Two 
other  young  ladies,  in  Chopin's  strong,  heroic  Polo- 
naise and  in  the  Mendelssohn  Caprice,  showed  talent 
and  the  influence  of  good  teaching. — But,  after  all, 
one  cannot  learn  a  great  deal  of  the  practical  work- 
ing and  tendencies  of  these  schools  from  such  exhi 
bitions  of  the  choicer  specimens. 


Personal.  It  seems  as  if  all  our  leading  musi- 
cal artists  were  possessed  with  the  idea  of  spending 
the  summer  in  Europe.  Zerrahn  and  Whlf  Fries 
have  been  gone  these  six  weeks  ;  the  former  has  been 
listening  with  delight  to  the  great  Handel  Festival 
in  London,  and  has  been  cordially  received  by  the 
musicians  there  as  the  Conductor  of  our  Festival. 
Mr.  Eichberg,  Mr.  LEONHARD.and  Mr.  Rodolph- 
SEN,  Dr.  TucKEKMAN,  the  organist,  have  sailed 
within  "the  week  past.  It  is  useless  to  try  to  keep  the 
run  of  those  who  go  abroad  in  search  of  the  "lost  art" 
of  song,  that  is  to  say,  the  old  Italian  tradition, which, 
by  the  testimony  of  Rossini,  Mercadante,  Mme.  Gold- 
schmidt,  Mme.  Seller,  does  not  exist  now,  in  these 
Verdi  days,  even  in  Italy.  But  that  they  may  get 
better  musical  inspirations  than  at  home  may  at  least 
be  hoped.  Mr.  Osgood,  our  refined  and  charming 
tenor,  having  taken  unto  himself  a  wife,  has  gone 
back  to  his  old  master  in  Berlin,  and  will  spend  some 
years  in  Germany,  in  Italy,  and  wherever  he  may 
best  build  up  his  voice  into  full  strength.  Mr.  M. 
W,  Whitney  has  gone  to  cultivate  more  carefully 
his  fich  bass  ;  so  also  Mr.  Spbague,  a  favorite  sing- 
er in  one  of  our  church  choirs. 


The  Handel-Festival. — Doubtless  by  the  time 
this  number  of  our  Journal  meets  tlie  reader  (we 
have  to  go  to  press  earlier  than  usual)  full  reports  of 
the  grandest  of  all  musical  festivals  will  have  come 
to  hand.  Meanwhile  the  following  extract  from  the 
letter  of  a  lady  to  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin, 
dated  June  16,  will  furnish  some  hint  of  the  impres- 
siveness  of  the  first  day's  performance  and  its  beauti- 
ful surroundings  : 

Yesterday  we  went  to  the  Crystal  Palace  at  Syd- 
enham, to  hear  tlii)  oratorio  of  The  Messiah.  During 
its  performance  I  was  in  that  state  of  uncertainty 
that  St.  John  describes,  "Whether  present  in  the 
body  or  absent   in   the   spirit  I   know   not."     Four 


thousand  voices  sang  "Behold  the  Lamb  of  God,  that 
taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  world  !"  Nineteen  thou- 
sand people  sat  around  me  breathless  and  listened. 
Then  one  woman  stood  in  the  midst,  and  every  note 
of  her  silvery  voice  ihrilled  that  immense  concourse 
of  people  as  "I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth"  rang 
clear  and  harmonious  above  the  organ's  roll,  the  hun- 
dreds of  stringed  instruments  and, in  the  royal  boxes, 
in  the  peers  stalls,  in  the  ranges  of  British  nobility 
and  rank,  foreigners,  people  from  all  parts  of  the 
earth,  with  one  feeling  of  submission,  bowed  their 
heads  or  wept  actual  tears.  If  spirits  passed  away 
can  witness  the  triumphs  of  their  works  on  earth, 
Handel  was  there.  As  Mile.  Titiens  sat  down  amidst 
applause  that  sounded  like  the  noise  of  hosts  after  a 
victory,  I  fancied  she  was  oppressed  by  the  excite- 
ment of  the  audience.  If  there  is  anything  in  mag- 
netism, think  what  it  is  to  endure  the  fixed  gaze  of 
nineteen  thousand  pairs  of  eyes  on  her  f^ice,  and  four 
thousand  on  her  head  !  At  this  juncture  1  became 
too  nervous  to  sit  still  ;  so,  with  a  companion  who 
sympathized  with  me,  an  additional  charm  to  any 
delightful  experience,  strolling  around  the  palace,  fol- 
lowed by  the  waves  of  harmony  from  the  immense 
orchestra,  I  observed  with  intense  interest  the  eflfect 
of  this  great  assemblage,  in  a  world-renowned  build- 
ing— amidst  the  greatest  collection  of  works  of  art 
and  copies  that  was  ever  brought  together.  I  speak 
intelligently,  for,  giving  the  Great  Exposition  of 
Paris  its  due,  it  did  not  equal  in  eifect  the  present 
remains  of  the  Crystal  Palace. 

Under  the  fountains,  bordered  with  flowers  grow- 
ing and  blooming  in  their  spray,  sat  children,  quiet 
and  subdued  by  the  syren  voices  that  filled  the  air. 
On  pedestals  supporting  colossal  statues  of  fierce 
warriors,  under  the  uplifted  hoofs  of  chargers  urged 
on  by  the  Black  Prince,  or  Paynim  knights,  sat  gen- 
tle English  girls,  seemingly  petrified,  so  motionless 
were  they,  absorbed  by  the  music ;  and  as  if  they 
were  placed  there  to  form  a  tableaux  for  my  delight. 
I  acted  interpreter  for  myself,  and  muttered  :  "Music 
hath  charms  to  soothe  the  savage  breast  I"  I  looked 
from  the  palace  windows.  Oh  I  the  expanse  of  rich 
meadows,  table-land,  rivers,  lakes  and  groves  to 
which  the  terraced  hills  of  Sydenham  seemed  but  a 
mound  of  flowers  ?  I  thought  of  England's  Queen. 
Does  all  this  loveliness  give  her  pleasure ']  Alas, 
no  ;  her  reign  of  pleasure  is  over,  and  the  bitterness 
that  mingles  in  the  cup  of  all  has  been  tasted  even  by 
her.  A  lesson  to  the  nations  of  the  world,  that  a 
royal,  upright  and  virtuous  Queen  must  taste  of  life's 
woes  with  the  humblest,  and  look  from  the  little 
span  of  earth  o'er  which  she  reigns  to  that  kingdom 
where  there  is 

'■One  God,  one  law,  one  element, 

And  one  far-off  divine  event, 

To  which  the  wliole  creation  moves." 


Later.  Our  London  papers  of  June  20th  have  ar- 
rived. We  have  only  room  for  what  the  Athenceum 
says  : 

Up  to  the  time  present,  it  may  be  asserted  nem.  con. 
that  no  musical  performances  in  any  country  have  ap- 
proached in  excellence  those  of  this  year's  Handel 
Festival.  In  saying  this,  we  must  be  understood  to 
limit  our  epithet  to  what  makes  the  feature  of  all  such 
performances, — chorus  and  orchestra  combined. 
There  may  be  no  solo  female  vocalists  before  thepub- 
lie  such  as  were  Mara,  Catalani,  Malibran.  It  is  true, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  Mr.  Sims  Reeves  as  a  real 
artist  exceeds  in  taste  and  finish  the  illustrious  Br.a- 
ham  ;  and  that  Europe  has  never  had  a  finer  and 
more  accomplished  bass  and  baritone  singer  than  Mr. 
Santley.  But  these  are  matters  of  secondary  interest 
as  compared  with  the  choral  and  orchestral  splendor 
of  this  year's  Festival.  In  no  other  county  than  ours 
would  it  be  practicable  to  perform  grand  works  so 
perfectly  as  "The  Messiah"  was  performed  without 
rehearsal.  In  no  other  country  than  ours  could  there 
have  been  such  a  one  rehearsal  as  that  of  yesterday 
week.  Then  the  mass  of  choristers  and  orchestral 
players  had  to  deal  with  much  unfamiliar  music,  and 
went  through  their  work  with  such  precision  that 
there  was  only  need  twice  to  stop  the  orchestra  ;  the 
rehearsal  being  otherwise  equivalent  to  a  full  perform- 
ance of  the  greatest  splendor.  A  stronger  impression 
of  might  and  mastery  in  Music, — a  more  convincing 
warrant  of  the  stride  which  the  art  has  taken  in  our 
land, — could  not  be  cited,  could  not  be  received  or 
impressed,  than  by  that  rehearsal.  Among  our  rec- 
ollections, which  range  over  some  years,  as  a  musi- 
cal manifestation  this  is  unapproached  in  its  excel- 
lence, and,  yet  more,  its  significance.  Lastly,  it  must 
be  added  that  it  has  afforded  only  one  more  proof 
(not  needed)  of  the  admirable  power  and  discipline 
wielded  by  Mr.  Costa.  In  no  contemporary  hands 
would  such  a  rehearsal,  with  such  results,  have  been 
possible. 

It  is  useless  to  descant  anew  on  "The  Messiah,"  or 


on  the  still  greater  glory  of  "Israel."  To  all  who 
know  those  works  by  heart,  the  less-known  music  by 
Ilandel,  performed  on  the  selection  day  (Wednes- 
day), had  a  fresh  cliarm  impossible  to  be  overstated. 
We  need  only  specify  the  lovely  song  from  "Rinal- 
do,"  "Lascia  ch'  io  pianga,"  and  the  delicious  cho- 
rus from  "Semele,"  "Now,  Love,  that  everlasting 
boy,"  as  two  of  the  number. 

For  the  moment,  we  can  merely  register,  on  good 
authority,  a  contradiction  forwarded  to  us  as  to  the 
present  state.of  the  Handel  MSS.  in  the  Royal  Li- 
brary. What  that  wa.?  we  distinctly  recollect.  Mean- 
while, the  fac-simile  of  what  Mendelssohn  called  "the 
coarse  old"  manuscript  of  the  imperishable  "Mes- 
siah" has  been  issued  at  the  instance  of  the  munifi- 
cent and  remarkable  Sacred  Harmonic  Society.  This 
immortal  work  was  huwied  on  the  paper,  smeared 
with  blots,  spoilt  by  misspelt  words,  altered  by  omis- 
sion and  commission,  possibly  tinctured  by  plagiar- 
isms. But  the  might  of  the  master  has  never  been  so 
well  asserted  as  at  the  time  being,  and  in  the  country 
which  he  glorified  by  his  royal  genius. 

Vassar  College,  Podgkeepsie,  N.  Y. — Mr.  F. 
L.  Ritter,  the  musical  director  of  this  institution,  ar- 
ranged a  couple  of  "Historical  Recitals  of  Vocal  and 
Piano-forte  Music,"  which  took  place  here  on  Friday 
evening,  Mine  12,  and  Saturday  morning,  June  18. 
The  performers  were  Mme.  Raymond-Ritter,  vocal- 
ist, Mr.  S.  B.  Mills,  solo  pianist,  and  Mr.  Ritter  him- 
self as  accompanist.  The  programmes,  it  will  be 
seen,  are  very  interesting  and  curious,  containing 
much  that  is  seldom  heard  ;  indeed  the  pieces  mark- 
ed with  an  asterisk  were  performed  in  public  for  the 
first  time  in  this  country. 

(First  Recital). 

the    old   ENGLISH    SCHOOL. 

Prelude William  Byrde.*  1600. 

The  Captive,— Song Gibbons.*  1620. 

I  attempt  from  Love's  Sorrow  to  Fly,  Song.  Purcell.*  1680. 

Sally  in  our   Alley, — Ballad Henry  Carey.     1715. 

The  Hundredth  Psalm,— set  as  a  lesson  for  the 

Piano-forte  Dr  Blow.*  1680. 

THE    OLD    FRENCH    SCHOOL. 

Soyez  Fidelea — Air  from  the  Ballet  "Le  Mascarade 

de  Versailles Lully.*  1660. 

Rondeau. "Lereveil-Matin,"&  Allegretto  Couperin.*  1668. 

"Le  Tarn bourin,"  and  "'La  Musette" Kameau.*  1720. 

'■Pnissant  maitre  des  Plots,"  Scene  from  the  opera 
"Hippolite  et  Aricie'" Rameau.*  1733. 

THE    OLD    ITALIAN    SCHOOL. 

Sonat  a  in  D  major Domenico  Scarlat  ti*.  1713. 

"Dolce  Amor,"  Siciliano Cavalli.*  1650. 

"0  di  che  Lode,"  iThe  eighth  Psalm) Marcello.*  1720. 

Sonata  in  D Galuppi.*  1740. 

FOLK-SONGS,    AND     PIANOFORTE     COMPOSITIONS 
FOUNDED    ON    THEM. 

Quando  ti  vedo Roman  Serenade.* 

Lisetto  quitte  la  plaioe Negro  French  Lament.* 

Se  Amor  mai Venetian  Barcaiola.* 

Mazurka.  Op.  6,  No.  1.  and  Valse,  Op.  64,  No  2. .  .Chopin. 
With  all  the-Heavenly  Host.  .Old  Engli.<h  Christmas Soug.* 

La  Jota  Arragonesa Spanish  Dance  Song. 

Polonaise  inEflat,  Op.  22 Chopin. 

(Second  Recital). 

THE    CLASSIC    GERMAN    SCHOOL. 
Prelude  and  Fugue  in  C  minor,  from  the  second  part 

of  "Das  wohltemperirte  Clavier" Bach. 

"Es  istvoltbracht,"  Aria  from  the  Johannes  Passion. Bach* 
Air  and  Variations, "The  harmonious  Blacksmith". Handel. 
"0  del  mio  dolce  ardor,"  Aria  from  "Paride  ed  Elena." 

Qluik.* 

"Lascia  ch'io  pianga,"  Aria  from  "Rinaldo," Handel. 

Sonata  in  B  fl.at Mozart. 

An  Cbloe,   Song Mozart.* 

In  questa  tomba  oscura.  Arietta Beethoven. 

Sonata  Appassionata,  Op.  57  Beethoven. 

THE    MODERN    GERMAN    SCHOOL. 
"Meine  Rub'  ist  hin,"  (Grettchen  at  the  spinning 

wheel).  Son?  from  Goethe's  Faust Schubert. 

"Scbone  Wiege  meiner  Leiden, "Song  from  op.  24.Schumann 
"Des  Abends,"  and  "Ende  vom  Lied,"  from  the 

Fantai.sie-St.iicke,  Op.  12 Schumann. 

"Nachtigall.  die  Fromme,"  from  the  Hafis  Songs.  . .  .Ritt-r.* 

"Aneiolin  del  biondo  crin,"  Song..     L'szr.* 

"Er  istgekommen  in  Sturm  nnd  Regen,"   Song Franz. 

Rhapsodic  Hongroise,  No.  10 Liszt. 

Rdbinstein,  the  PIANIST,  will,  it  is  said,  soon 
visit  this  country.  Some  of  the  London  critics  pro- 
claim him  as  the  ne plus  ultra;  others  are  "provoked 
to  find  such  high  and  rare  qualities,  such  exceptional 
capabilities,  so  frequently  disfigured  by  the  excess  of 
ungoverned  enthusiasm."  Our  old  friend  and  cor- 
respondent, "A.  W.  T.,"  now  of  Trieste,  writes  us  : 

"I  see  by  the  papers  you  are  to  have  Rubenstein. 
I  assure  you  you  will  have  beard  the  greatest  when 
he  hag  played  to  you  the  last  Sonatas  of  Beethoven. 
His  power  and  expression  are  incomparable  and  in- 
describable." 
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DWIGHT'S    JOURNAL     OP     MUSIC. 


Camilla  TJkso  lias  recently  been  honored,  by  ad- 
mirers of  her  professional  skill,  who  are  residents  at 
Paris,  with  a  present  which  gracefully  acknowledges 
her  very  high  estimation  with  that  city's  dilellanti. 

This  present  consists  of  a  pair  of  eardrops  or  pen- 
dants, which  cost  $1,100  in  gold.  They  have  sixty- 
eight  diamonds  of  the  finest  water,  and  their  work- 
manship is  creditable  even  to  Parisian  art. 

The  Handel  Scores. — The  London  Athenceum 
has  the  following  letter  : 

Hamburg,  June  4,  1868. 

In  reference  to  the  question  published  in  your 
journal  of  the  16th  of  May,  page  704,  in  regard  to  the 
purchase  of  126  volumes  of  Handel's  operas  and  ora- 
torios, we  have  the  pleasure  to  state,  that  a  small 
number  of  admirers  of  Handel's  music  in  Hamburg 
have  bought  from  Mr.  V.  Schcelcher,  in  London,  the 
well-known  manuscript  scores  of  Handel's  works, 
written  by  his  friend  and  amanuensis,  Schmidt,  with 
the  additions  in  Handel's  own  handwriting.  This 
being  the  identical  copy  which  Handel  used  at  all 
tlie  performances  of  his  works,  we  have  great  satis- 
faction in  having  obtained  the  possession  of  one  of 
the  most  valuable  bequests  of  our  immortal  country- 
man ;  and  we  hope  that  it  will  form  the  keystone  of 
a  musical  library  in  our  city. 

Frederick  GuELTzqjr, 
President  of  the  Committee. 


Mme.  Laussot  writes  from  Florence  to  the  Athe- 
nceum concerning  the  doings  and  intentions  and  hopes 
of  the  Cherubini  Society  in  that  city.  "During  the 
seven  years  the  society  has  existed,"  she  says,  "I 
have  frequently  endeavored  to  transfer  the  direction 
to  hands  more  efficient  than  my  own.  Herren  Louis 
Ehlert,  from  Berlin  ;  Kapellmeisters  B.  Scholz,  from 
Hanover,  and  Taglischbeck,  from  Sigmaringen,  have 
each  in  turn  undertaken  it ;  but  all  being  obliged  to 
return  to  Germany,  it  has  returned  to  my  hands  after 
a  while,  and,  for  the  present,  is  likely  to  continue  in 
them.  This  winter  it  has  met  with  great  encourage- 
ment on  all  sides,  both  from  distinguished  artists 
who  have  assisted  me  and  from  the  higher  and  more 
cultivated  classes  of  Italian  society;  so  that  I  have 
now  great  hopes  that  I  may  have  succeeded  in  found- 
ing a  durable  institution  in  the  first  dilettante  sing- 
ing society  which  has  yet  been  attempted  in  Italy. 
We  have  at  present  fifty  to  sixty  singing  members, — 
having  performed  in  other  years,  besides  Beethoven's 
C  major  Mass,  Mozart's  and  Cherubini's  Requiems, 
Motets  by  Cherubini  and  Bach,  scenes  from  "Eurij- 
anihe,"  &c.  It  has  been  my  principal  object  to  en- 
deavor to  excite  a  taste  for  music  as  a  serious  study, 
and  to  bring  some  life  and  animation  into  the  pursuit 
of  this  art,  which  at  the  present  moment  in  Italy  is 
either  uncared  for  or  reduced  to  the  lowest  possible 
standard."  That  Mme.  Laussot  may  succeed — and 
no  one  doubts  her  zeal  or  ability — every  loverof  mu- 
sic must  desire. 


How  THET  DO  IT  IN  GERMANY.  The  Subjoined 
paragraph,  from  the  London  Orchestra,  is  worthy  of 
the  attention  of  managers  of  musical  festivals : 

A  friendly  correspondent,  who  attended  the  recent 
Nether-Rhine  Festival  at  Cologne,  sends  us  some 
very  shrewd  remarks  on  the  distinciion  between  a 
German  musical  festival  and  an  English  one.  In  the 
first  place,  he  points  out,  far  more  stress  and  impor- 
tance is  given  to  rehearsal ;  and  on  this  and  other 
accounts  the  performances  are  more  finished 
than  at  our  festiv.als,  at  which  two  rehearsals 
take  place  for  seven  concerts.  In  Germany 
there  are  six  rehearsals  for  three  concerts.  Second- 
ly, the  first  object  in  England  is  to  raise  money:  in 
Germany  the  first  and  only  object  is  to  benefit  art. 
One  of  the  results  of  our  system  is  that  the  managers 
of  festivals  shrink  from  risking  the  performance  of 
any  but  well-known  popular  works  which  are  certain 
to  draw  and  to  "pay."  One  of  the  results  of  the 
German  system  is  that  only  works  of  high  artistic 
merit  are  given.  No  such  selections  as  those  at  eve- 
ning concerts  at  our  festivals,  against  which  we  have 
so  often  protested  as  unworthy  of  those  occasions,  nor 
repetitions  year  after  year  of  the  same  works,  howev- 
er great,  would  be  tolerated  in  Germany.  Another 
noteworthy  feature  is  that  the  members  of  the  chorus 
are  "amateurs,"  many  of  them  in  the  higher  class  of 
society,  and  all  of  them  considering  it  a  high  honor 
to  be  permitted  to  give  their  gratuitous  services. 
Hence  the  refinement  of  pronunciation  and  the  fin- 
ished phrasing  which  even  to  a  foreign  ear  is  so  m.an- 
ifest, 

Handel's  Fieework  Music.  A  London  paper, 
about  the  time  of  the  Handel  Festival,  says  : 


There  will  be  an  interesting  Handel  revival  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  to-night,  it  having  been  decided  to 
perform  the  Firework  Music  in  connection  with  a  py- 
rotechnic display.  As  the  work  is  rarely  heard,  and 
but  very  little  is  known  concerning  it,  a  few  particu- 
lars may  not  be  unacceptable.  On  the  27th  of  April, 
1 749,  the  Peace  of  Aixla-Chapelle  was  celebrated  by 
a  firework  exhibition  in  the  Green  Park.  The  ■'ma- 
chine," or  stand,  "represented  a  magnificent  Gothic 
temple,  from  which  extended  two  wings,  terminated 
by  pavilions  114  feet  in  height  to  the  top  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's arms,  410  feet  long."  Preceded  by  a  salute 
from  "101  brass  ordnance"  the  affiiir  ended  by  the 
Gothic  temple  taking  fire,  and  very  nearly  burning 
down  the  King's  library,  which  stood  close  at  hand. 
But  some  music  "Mr.  Handel"  had  written  for  the 
occasion  was  duly  played  out,  and  seems  to  have 
gratified  the  crowd  immensely.  The  greatest  curios- 
ity had  been  felt  about  it.  A  contemporary  print 
records  how,  when  the  music  was  rehearsed  at  the 
Spring  Gardens,  Vauxhall,  12,000  persons  attended 
and  "occasioned  such  a  stoppage  on  London  Bridge 
that  no  carriage  could  pass  for  three  hours."  This 
excitement  probably  arose  as  much  from  the  peculiar 
character  of  the  music  as  from  the  popularity  of  its 
composer.  The  overture,  for  example,  truly  descri- 
bed as  "a  grand  overture  of  warlike  instruments," 
was  written  for  twenty-four  hautboys,  twelve  bas- 
soons, nine  trumpets,  nine  horns,  three  pairs  of  ket- 
tle-drums, a  serpent,  and  a  double  bass.  So  remark- 
able an  orchestra  would  account  of  itself  for  any  de- 
gree of  curiosity.  The  other  pieces,  intended  to  il- 
lustrate various  pyrotechnic  designs,  were  two  alh- 
ffros — the  second  called  "La  Rejouissance" — one 
Bourr^e,  one  Siciliana,  entitled  "La  Paix,"  and  two 
minuets,  in  all  of  which  the  "warlike  instruments" 
were  joined  by  others  more  peaceful.  Handel  must 
have  been  gratified  by  the  success  of  his  novel  effort. 
Fireivork  Music  had  a  place  in  concert  programmes 
for  a  long  time,  and  when  the  composer  directed  its 
performance  on  behalf  of  the  Foundling  Hospital  it 
brought  1,000  halfguiueas  to  the  funds.  In  return 
Handel  was  enrolled  a  governor  and  guardian  of  the 
hospital. 

Munich.  The  rehearsals  of  Herr  Richard  Wag- 
ner's Meistei-singer  von  Nilrnberg  have  commenced, 
and  the  first  performance  of  the  work  is  fi.xed  for  the 
21st  inst. 

Leipsic.  Herr  C.  Reinecke's  opera,  Konicj  Man- 
fred, has  been  produced  with  great  success.  The 
composer,  who  himself  conducted,  was  called  for  af- 
ter each  act,  and  the  overture,  as  well  as  the  prelude 
to  the  fifth  act  was  encored.  The  next  novelties  will 
be  Mignon  and  Hamlet,  by  M.  Ambroise  Thomas, 
the  former  in  the  autumn,  and  the  latter  towards  the 
end  of  the  year. 

Baden.  Mme.  Viardot-Garcia's  two-act  operetta, 
L' Ogre,  Contede  Fees,  was  performed  on  the  23d 
ult.,  at  the  Villa  Turge'njeff,  and  proved  a  decided 
success.  The  performers  were  the  fair  composer's 
children  and  pupils.  The  audience  consisted  of 
some  thirty  persons  all  belonging  to  the  highest  cir- 
cles. Among  them  was  the  Queen  of  Prussia. — M. 
Gounod's  Romeo  et  Julie  has  not  come  up  to  the  ex- 
pectation formed  of  it. 

Rossini  has  for  the  last  thirty  years  retired,  musi- 
cally, from  business,  so  to  speak.  What  has  he  been 
doing  all  this  time  ?  He  eats  well,  kisses  promising 
young  singers  {/ce7nini generis)  upon  the  forehead,  and 
arranges  bons-mot  in  his  leisure  hours.  How  many 
such  are  ascribed  to  the  jovial  old  gentleman!  Re- 
spect seeks  out  the  best  flowers  in  the  laugliing  meads 
of  humor,  wherewith  to  adorn  her  favorite,  who  very 
willingly  accepts  this  mark  of  attention.  Why  should 
not  he  1  It  is  not  long  since  the  papers  contained  an 
account  of  the  way  in  which  he  got  rid  of  a  young 
composer,  who  had  written  a  wild  production  which 
he  entitled  funereal  music  on  Meyerbeer's  death. 
"Very  good,"  the  master  is  reported  to  have  said, 
"but  i  should  have  been  better  pleased  had  you  died 
and  Meyerbeer  written  the  music."  Excellent !  said 
every  one,  including  the  writer  of  the  present  lines, 
who  says  the  same  even  now,  though  he  is  about  to 
dispute  the  paternity  of  the   joke.      About    August 

1866,  appeared  the  lllustrirler   Famihen-Kalender   for 

1867,  .and  among  the  anecdotes  it  contained  we  find 
the  following  :  "A  wretched  musician,  of  the  name 
of  LoHler,  called  upon  a  celebrated  piano  virtuoso 
and  requested  the  latter,  who  was  leaning  back  com- 
fortably in  an  arm-chair,  and  smoking  a  pipe,  to  al- 
low him  to  play  his  newest  cantata,  2'he  Deaihof  Mo- 
zart set  to  music  hy  Lofflei .  'My  dear  sir,'  replied 
the  virtuoso,  'if  it  were  the  death  of  LofHer  sot  to 
music  by  Mozart,  I  should  like  very   much   to  hear 

I  it ;  as  it  is,  I  prefer  my  pipe.'  " 


descriptive  list  of  the 

X.  -A.  T  E  S  T     TsOi  XJ  S  I  C  , 

Publieilied  by  Oliver  Dilson  &  Co« 


Vocal,  with  Fiano  Aooompaniment. 

Here  five  fair  ladies.     (Le  voila  done.)     3.    A6 

to  17.  " Barhe-Bleue."  30 

"Legend"  of  Blue-Beard.     (Encore  une,  soldats). 
4.     A  to  g.       •  "Barhe-Bleue."  40 

Coming  in  the  olden  fashion.     (Done,  selon  1' 

antique  usage).     3.  Ab  to  g.  " Barbe-Bleue."  30 

Those  foolish  girls.   (Via  z  'encor).  D  to  gl  "       30 

Courtiers  must  be  ever  bowing.     (Qu  'un  bon 

courtesan.)     3.     Ei  to  e  flat.  "Barbe-Bleue."  30 

To  the  altar.      (Hymenee    Hymenee     Chorus  ! 

or  Quartet.  3.  A  to  f  sharp.    "Barhe-Bleue."  30 

The  village  maids.     (Y 'a  des  bergers).     3.     C 

to  g.  "Barbe-Bleue."  30 

The  gypsey  maid.     (Nous  possedons  I'art).    2. 

G  minor  and  major  to  f.  "Barbe-Bleue."  30 

My  Shepherd  here.     (C'est  mon  berger.    3.    G 

to  f  sharp.  "Barbe-Bleue."  30 

Inscribe  my  jiame.     The  Ijottery.  (Ahlprends 

monnom).     3.     E  to  e.  "Barbe-Bleue."  30 

A  quantity  of  pieces  from  "Blue-Beard,"  which 
ugl  y  gentleman,  in  this  opera,  is  the  cause  of  a  great 
deal  of  pretty  music.  His  sentiment  in  his  "Le- 
gend" would  be  very  touchicjr,  were  the  grief  at  his 
multiplied  losses  not  go  soon  changed  into  hilarity  at 
the  prospect  of  a  new  acquisition.  The  song  is  a  great 
favorite.  A  somewhat  similar  vein  of  grim  humor  is 
shown  in  "Here  five  fair  ladies,"  and  "Coming  in  the 
olden  fashion."  The  rustic  Boulotte  sings  pleasingly 
in  "Tho.^e  foolish  girls."  and  "The  Tillage  maids," 
and  also  in  the  "Gypsey  maid,"  where  all  the  wives  of 
the  rascally  knight  (he  supposed  them  dead),  sud 
denly  come  to  confront  him.  The  advantages  of  hu- 
mility and  politeness  are  amusingly  taught  by  Oscar 
in  the  ''Courtier"  song.  The  merry  little  "Lottery" 
scent,  reminds  one  of  the  market  scene  in  "Martha." 
The  song  of  the  pretty  princess  ".My  Shepherd  here  I" 
is  quite  taking,  and  the  Wedding  Chorus,  "To  the 
altar,"  is  just  the  thing  for  the  nest  wedding  among 
your  friends.     Better  send  for  the  whole  set  I 

Keep  the  Ball  a-rolling  ;  or.  Grant  in  the  Chair. 

Song  and  Chorus.     2.     C  to  e.  30 

A  spirited  campaign  song,  with  '■a-roning,a-roUing, 
a-roUing"  in  the  chorus. 

Dandy  Barber  Joe.  Comic.  2.  F  to  g.  Richmond.  30 
Pretty  melody,  and  a  good  negro  song. 

Father,  whose  blessing  we  entreat.     From  the 

"Legend  of  St.  Cecilia,"  by  Benedict.  3.  G  tod.  40 
This  is  a  fine  sacred   Contralto  or  Mezzo-Soprano 
solo,  and  is  commended  to  choirs. 

My  own  sweet  Woodland  Rose.   S'g  &  Cho.  3. 

E  to  a.  35 

A  graceful  air  in  popular  style. 

Inatrumeutal. 

Barbe-Bleue  Quad.  3.  Various  keys.  Knight.  40 
Kiss  Waltz,  from  "Barhe-bleue."  3.  E  and  A.  "  £0 
Grand  Potpouri.  "         4.     Various  keys.  "  75 

Lancers'  Quadrille,       "        3.  "  "  40 

These  are  well  selected,  and  skilfully  prepared    for 
the  player,  and  afford  quite  a  new  set  of  tunes  to  keep 
company  with  the  feet  of  the  merry  dancers. 
Invocation  to  the  Star  of  the  Sea.     4.     E6. 

Engelbrecht.  40 
An  elegant  and  quite  original  piece. 
Enchanted  hours.   Maz.  4.  E6.  Jennie  M.  Holmes.  35 

Very  sweet  and  graceful. 
La  Chasse  infernal.  Galop  bril.  4.  BJ.      Kolling.  60 

A  wild,  Satanic  affair,  quite  brilliant  and  wide-awake. 
Wayside  Flowers.     4  hds.  Russell,  ea.  35 

Guards  Waltz.  2.  C.    Come  into  the  garden  Maud.  3  C. 
Amelie    "        2    F.      Joys  that  we've  tasted.     2. 
'    Very  good  for  beginners.  A  piece,  which  is  a  degree 
too  hard  for  a   player,   may   come   within   his   reach 
when  arranged  as  .a  duet. 
Meditation  Polka.     3.     F.  Von  Oeclcelen.  30 

Meditations,  while  dancing  the  polka,  must  be  quite 
merry  ones.     l*retty  and  lively. 
Mallow  Bank  Waltz.     3.     E6.  0.  Harrison.  40 

The  prevailing  chjiracteristic  is  power.    A  fine  show 
piece  for  persons  with  strong  hands. 
La  Coquette  Galop.     4.     G.  G.  D.   Wilson.  40 

There  is  evidence  of  fine  workmanship  in  the  put- 
ting together  of  this  piece,  and  those  who  play  it  will 
probably  wish  to  repeat  tlie  pleasure  many  times. 


Music  BY  Mail. — Music  is  sent  by  mail,  the  expense  being 
two  cents  for  every  four  ounces,  or  fraction  thereof,  (about 
one  cent  for  an  ordinary  piece  of  musicj.  Persons  at  a 
distance  will  find  the  conveyance  a  saving  of  time  and 
expense  in  obtaining  supplies  Books  can  also  be  sent  at 
double  these  rates. 


Abbreviations.  Degrees  of  difdculty  are  marked  from  1  to 
7.  The  key  is  marked  with  a  capital  letter,  as  C.  B  fiat,  &c. 
A  small  Roman  letter  marks  the  highest  note,  if  on  the  staff, 
an  italic  letter  the  highest  note,  if  above  the  staff. 
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Beethoven's  Letters  (according  to  Nohl). 

(Translated  for  this  Journal  from  the  Leipzig    Grenzboten, 
XXV.,  No.  lO.March,  1866.) 

(Concluded.) 

So  in  the  case  of  No.  220,  to  wlilch  letter  Nobl 
suggests  the  address  of  Artaria,  his  ignorance  of 
the  original  has  been  very  unlucky,  (or  the  ini- 
tial letter  used  at  the  begitinin,"  is  an  S  not  an 
A.  Both  from  the  contents  and  from  the  words 
at  the  signature,  '^Amicus  ad  Amicum," — which 
Nohl  has  not  given — Schindler  may  well  be  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  addressee,  for,  judging 
from  No.  266,  Schindler  does  not  appear  to  have 
carefully  preserved  in  full  all  the  letters  address- 
ed to  him.* 

Numberless  instances  too  might  be  brought 
together  here,  which  would  amply  prove  how 
greatly  Herr  Nohl  is  wanting  in  every  sort  of 
philological  tact  and  that  exactness  which  is  in- 
dispensable to  one  who  assumes  the  duties  of  an 
editor.  Thus  (to  this  latter  point)  he  omits  in 
some  cases  the  needed  comments  as  to  the  form 
of  the  letters,  and  in  others  makes  arbitrary 
changes  in  the  text.  To  No.  190  (Ries)  there 
is  a  postscript  "by  his  (B's)  own  hand,"  as  Ries 
expressly  says ;  No.  246  Ries  himself  calls  "Ex- 
tract of  a  letter  the  beginning  of  which  is  not  at 
hand ;"  both  these  facts  Herr  Nohl  deems  it  un- 
necessary to  impart.  The  particular  instances 
of  caprice  and  inexactness  are  too  numerous, 
that  we  should  point  them  all  out.f  It  is  partic- 
ularly annoying  to  see  how  he  frequently  alters 
the  orthography  and  punctuation,  in  places  where 
these  are  peculiar  to  Beethoven's  mode  of  ex- 
pressing himself  He  even  makes  these  unjusti- 
fiable changes,  when  editing  already  printed 
letters. 

But  though  Herr  Nohl  decides  not  to  prepare 
a  running  biographical  commentary  to  the  letters 
("so  as  not  to  disturb  the  "electric  current"),  he 
nevertheless  adds  to  most  of  them  notes,  longer 
or  shorter,  containing  explanations  of  fact  or  ex- 
pressions of  opinion.  But  in  extremely  few  cases 
are  they  such  as  to  convey  any  new  information, — 
though  certain  notices  from  the  papers  of  Schind- 
ler and  one  to  No.  61,  founded  upon  an  oral 
communication  of  Malfatti,  are  exceptions ;  for 
the  most  part  they  are  copied  from  well-known 
biographies,^and  other  sources  easily  attainable, 
though  he  rarely  names  his  authority,  thus  re- 
peating the  fault  which  has  been  censured  above. 
In  this  part  of  his  work,  too,  no  fixed  principle 
seems  to  guide  him;  while  that  which  was  already 
well  known  and  unnecessary  abounds,  we  fre- 
quently miss  needful  explanations  to  passages 
really  containing  new  matter.  Why,  for  in- 
stance, has  he  nothing  to  tell  us  of  Mademoiselle 
Gerardi,  of  Auguste  Sebald,  of  Prince  Fitzliputz- 
11  (103),  &c.  ?     On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  very 

*  Iq  this  letter,  moreover,  instead  of  *in  dem  Jahr,"  which 
makes  no  sense,  it  must  be,  according  to  the  original:  "ia  der 
Woche." 

t  We  will  however  mention  the  letter  238  to  Peters  (from 
the  N.  ZeitsrJirift)  in  yrhich'Sohl  has  changed  *'einige  Tage 
mehr,"  into  "eiuige  Tage  mehr,"  and  at  the  word  "Knabe," 
has  omitted  the  words  "von  Ifi  Jahren." 


important  to  learn  that  Dr.  Schebek  in  Prague 
has  a  very  fine  collection  of  autographs. 

Besides,  the  same  unreasonable  caprice,  above 
censured,  is  seen  in  these  comments ;  and  when  a 
doubtful  or  contested  point  comes  up,  his  want  of 
judgment  appears  to  an  incredible  degree.  Let 
us  take  the  letters  to  Bettine  von  Arnim  as  an 
instance,  the  authenticity  of  which,  in  the  form 
in  which  we  have  them,  it  is  well-known,  is  uni- 
versally doubted.  Now,  Herr  Nohl  comes  and 
informs  us  that  he  has  never  doubted  their  gen- 
uineness, and  no  one,  who  reads  his  collection  as 
now  published,  can  longer  retain  a  doubt ;  while 
for  those  who  are  not  convinced  by  the  "internal 
evidence,"  let  the  testimony  of  the  "competent 
expert,"  M.  Carriere,  who  has  seen  the  letters, 
suffice. 

What  Nohl  means  here  by  his  "internal  evi- 
dence" we  are  unable  to  perceive  ;  for  the  affect- 
ed-sentimental, nay  more,  self-conceited  tone, 
which  runs  through  these  three  letters,  is  not  to 
be  discovered  in  any  other  one  whatever.  Just 
compare  the  third,  dated  August,  1812,  at  Top- 
litz,  with  the  billets  above  mentioned,  written  at 
the  same  time  and  place,  to  Amalie  Sebald,  and 
the  difference  is  manifest.  What  Beethoven  says 
in  this  letter  of  his  meeting  with  Goethe,  of  his 
demeanor  in  the  presence  of  persons  of  the  very 
highest  rank,  and  of  his  contempt  for  honors  and 
distinctions — judged  by  what  we  know  of  his 
character  from  other  sources — is  an  absolute  im- 
possibility. When  one  thinks  of  the  additions 
made  by  Bettine  to  the  letters  of  Goethe,  her 
testimony  loses  its  value,  and  Professor  Carriere. 
in  a  mere  question  of  memory,  can  be  of  no  more 
weight  as  an  expert  than  any  other  person.  Both 
internal  and  external  reasons,  therefore,  combine 
to  force  us  to  the  opinion,  that  these  letters,  as 
loe  have  tJiem,  cannot  have  come  from  Beethoven ; 
and  we  shall  remain  of  this  opinion  until  some- 
body comes  and  assures  us  that  he  has  seen  the 
original  letters  in  this  form.* 

Of  other  mistakes  in  Nohl's  comments,  we  note 
a  few. 

To  the  18th  letter  (to  Varena),  and  as  a  cor- 
rection of  Schindler,  he  notes  the  composition  of 
"King  Stephan"  and  the  opening  of  the  Pesth 
theatre  as  having  been  in  the  winter  of  1811. 
From  Thayer  and  also  from  the  Allg.  Mus.  Zeit- 
ung,  1865,  No.  7,  he  might  have  known  that  the 
latter  event  took  place  February  12,  1812.  The 
letters  to  Giulietta  Guicciardi  he  dates  1800,  be- 
cause she,  according  to  Thayer,  married  in  1801  ; 
this  obliges  him  to  change  the  date  of  a  letter  to 
Wegeler  from  1801  to  1800,  in  order  to  avoid  a 
contradiction.  Where  Thayer  makes  this  state- 
ment he  does  not  inform  us  ;  while,  if  he  refers 
to  an  oral  communication,  his  memory  must  cer- 
tainly play  him  false.f  The  letter  of  Wegeler 
must,  however,  retain  its  date  1801,  for  in  that 
year  that  first  portrait  of  Beethoven,  mentioned 

*  The  reasoning  of  the  reviewer  is  good  quoad  Nohl ;  never- 
theless in  this  case  Nohl  is  in  the  right  in  the  opinion  of  the 
present  Translator. 

t  This  was  so,  as  a  note,  addressed  by  Thayer  to  a  public 
journal  at  the  time,  states. 


in  it,  was  made.  We  obtain  this  fact  from  a 
source,  which,  as  we  believe,  would  convince  even 
Herr  Nohl.  The  marriage  took  place  in  180.3, 
and,  therefore,  the  well  established  date  of  these 
letters  is  not  to  be  altered. 

The  letter,  No.  50,  is  made  to  refer  to  a  con- 
cert des.-ribed  by  Rpichardt,  in  1808  ;  but  a  com- 
parison of  the  facts  for  and  against  this  conclu- 
sion make  it  appear,  to  say  the  least,  in  the  high- 
est degree  an  arbitrary  one.  Such  instances  of 
carelessness  naturally  make  the  reader  suspicious 
of  all  Nohl's  statements  to  which  he  has  not  add- 
ed his  authorities  and  so  given  means  of  control- 
To  mention  other  errors  would  be  but  waste 
of  room  and  superfluous.  Still  there  is  another 
fault  not  to  be  passed  by  without  notice,  viz., 
that  Nohl,  when  his  comments  can  be  made  in 
one  or  in  few  words,  is  accustomed  to  place  them 
in  [  ]  in  the  text,  and  thus  deform  it.  It  is  in- 
conceivable how  he  could  bring  himself  to  thus 
continually  interrupt  the  "electric  current,"  and 
cause  us,  in  the  midst  of  the  best  impressions 
made  by  Beethoven's  words,  to  stumble  over  his 
own. 

Herr  Nohl  has  attempted  to  arrange  the  let- 
ters in  chronological  order.  Those  having  dates 
arrange  themselves  of  course.  As  to  those  which 
are  without  them,  he  sometimes  hits  the  mark 
pretty  well ;  in  other  cases,  all  is  caprice  and  un- 
certainty, not  to  be  avoided  especially  as  regards 
the  numerous  notelets,  whose  contents  afford  not 
the  slightest  clue  to  a  date.  Thus  the  letters  to 
Collin  (44 J,  Gleichenstein  (45),  Hammer  Purg- 
stall  (59)  and  others,  have  received  their  present 
positions,  either  quite  without  reason  or  at  best 
by  the  vaguest  guess.  Moreover,  how  it  is  pos- 
sible that  two  letters  to  Ries  should  fall  upon  the 
same  date,  (Sept.  5,  1823),  he  has  omitted  to  ex- 
plain. 

Such  confusion  having  been  unavoidable,  no 
chronological  order  should  have  been  attempted  ; 
the  letters  were  much  better  arranged  in  groups 
according  to  persons,  in  which  case  Beethoven's 
relations  to  individuals  would  have  been  more 
readily  understood. 

The  three  divisions  of  the  book  into  "Life's 
Joy  and  Sorrow"  (1783-1815),  "Life's  Task" 
(1815-1823),  "Life's  Toil  and  End"  (1823-1827) 
are  equally  preposterous  and  ridiculous.  Who- 
ever knows  Beethoven's  life,  knows  that  its  task 
did  not  begin  in  1815,  and  that  1823  forms  no 
distinct  era  in  it. 

Another  external  annoyance  is  that  the  letters 
are  not  uniformly  superscribed,  for  which  no  rea- 
son appears  but  the  haste  of  the  editor. 

Not  a  word  is  needed  to  show  how  far  the 
faults,  here  criticized,  are  from  being  a  recom- 
mendation to  a  man  employed  upon  a  biography 
of  Beethoven. 

A  table  of  names  and  contents  is  added  to  the 
collection,  apparently  to  aid  in  reference, — but 
this  table  is  not  quite  so  innocent  as  it  seems  at 
first  sight.  The  names  take  almost  impercepti- 
bly the  forms  of  short  biographies,  not  imparting 
anything  new,  but  giving  the  old  in  the  charac- 
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tei-istic  Nolil-colorinfr-  For  instance,  Carl  Holz 
is  called  "a  rather  lonse  Vienna  chatterbox 
(Zeiseii),  who  wilh  his  light  views  of  life  some- 
times even  infected  and  controlled  the  severe 
Beethoven."  (?  !j  And  Marx  receives  from  him 
this  eulogy,  "that  he  up  to  the  present  day  re- 
mains the  most  pregnant  representative  in  our 
art." 

Perhaps  this  last  Nolil-production  has  engaged 
us  too  long;  but  it  was  necessary  to  show  that  all 
the  faults,  that  all  the  carelessness,  which  charac- 
terized him  in  the  biography  of  Beethoven,  come 
before  us  again  in  this  collection  of  letters.  If 
Herr  Pmfessor  Nohl  goes  on  making  books  in 
this  superficial  manner,  he  may  perhaps  impose 
upon  children  and  the  ignorant,  but  the  higher 
criticism  will  not  be  able  to  take  farther  notice 
of  him. 


The  Handel  Triennial  Festival. 

(From  the  Loadon  Times.) 
FIRST    DAY,    JUNE    15. 

The  Handel  Festival  commenced  worthily  on 
Monday  at  two  o'clock,  with  a  truly  raagniHcent  per- 
formance of  the  magnificent  Messiah.  If  the  first 
day  of  the  great  commemoration,  now  triennial ly 
held  in  honor  of  "the  glorious  Handel,"  is  to  be 
looked  upon  as  the  day  of  mark,  to  no  other  work 
than  the  Messiah  could  it  be  justly  devoted. 

After  an  enthusiastic  and  well-merited  tribute  to 
Mr.  Costa — in  his  way  a  giant,  too — the  National 
Anthem  was  performed,  under  precisely  the  same 
conditions  as  were  described  in  our  notice  of  the  gen- 
eral rehearsal.  The  vast  audience,  considerably  up- 
wards of  19,000  in  number,  respectfully  stood  up  dur- 
ing the  marvellously  fine  execution  of  our  National 
Anthem,  the  finest,"without  exception,  to  which  we 
ever  listened,  and  as  respectfully  sat  down,  at  the 
conclusion,  without  giving  utterance  to  any  of  the 
obstreperous  demonstrations  that  used  so  frequently 
to  denote  the  satisfaction  of  all  hearers  at  its  perform- 
ance. 

Then  began  the  masterpiece  of  masterpieces  In  sa- 
cred music— the  grandest  epic,  although  music  is  the 
language  which  eloquently  develops  its  purport  and 
intent,  in  existence.  That  every  note  of  the  Messiah 
must  have  been  familiar  to  countless  numbers  of 
those  present  on  Monday  may  he  taken  for  granted. 
But  the  Messiah  can  only  be  heard  once  in  three 
years  as  it  was  heard  on  the  present  occasion  ;  and. 
indeed,  in  many  respects,  we  may  say  that  it  had 
never  been  so  heard  before.  Noble  as,  at  the  Festi- 
val of  1865,  was  the  execution  of  the  overture,  with 
its  grave  and  stately  introduction,  and  its  vigorous 
fugal  movement,  the  theme  of  which  must  always  re- 
call that  of  the  chorus  in  Israel,  "He  smote  the  first- 
born of  Egypt"  (although  the  key  is  not  the  same) 
It  was  still  nobler  on  Monday.  The  "400  strings," 
in  the  fugue,  "came  out"  with  a  force  unprecedented. 
Immediately  after  this  admirable  orchestral  prelude, 
the  air,"Comfort  ye,my  people, "was  delivered  by  Mr.' 
Sims  Keeves  with  that  appreciation  of  the  text,  both 
of  words  and  music,  in  which  during  our  time  he  has 
known  no  rival,  producing  the  soothing  effect  sug- 
gested by  the  words  aud  realized  by  the  music,  fn 
tlie  recitative,  "The  voice  of  him  that  crieth  in  the 
wdderness,"  this  gentleman's  declamation  was  per- 
fect, while  his  execution  of  the  florid  passages  of 
"Every  valley,"  the  quick  movement  forming  a  se- 
quel to  the  air,  was  all  that  could  be  desired.  The 
sudden  appearance  of  the  chorus,  after  this,  is  inva- 
riably one  of  the  striking  points  of  the  Messiah.  It 
would  hardly  be  possible  to  obtain  a  more  effective 
delivery  of  "And  the  glory  of  the  Lord—"  with  its 
three  themes,  so  distinct  from  each  other,  and  yet  so 
homogeneous  when  emploved  in  cnmhination. 
Where  the  pbra.se,  "All  flesh  shall  see  it,"  in  quick 
divisions,  is  mixed  up  with  the  other,  "For  the  mouth 
of  the  Lord  hath  spoken  it,"  in  long  sustained  notes. 
It  seemed  as  if  the  last  w.as  the  natural  bass  to  the 
first,  and  could  not  be  used  (as  it  is.  nevertheless),  in 
any  other  section  of  the  choral  harmony.  The  whole 
was  as  clear  as  though  it  had  been  sung  by  a  quartet 
of  solo  voices,  instead  of  by  upwards  of  800  to  a 
part.  iMr.  Santley  followed  with  the  prophecv 
'•-Thus  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts,"  followed  by  Mrae. 
Sainton  in  the  air,  "But  who  may  abide  the  dav  of 
His  coming?"  which— according"  to  Handel's  own 
Mf5.,a  facsimile  o(  which.  In  photn.liihography,  is 
now  at  anybody's  disposal,  should  also  be  "allotted  to 
a  bass  voice.  It  little  matters,  however,  when  sung 
no  artistically  as  by  Mme.  Sainton.     "He  shall  puri- 


fy the  sons  of  Levi,"  the  admirably-worked  fugal 
chorus  that  succeeds,  built  upon  two  themes,  the  one 
staid,  the  other  lively — the  one  as  it  were  terming  a 
counterpoint  to  the  other — was  given  with  singular 
unanimity  by  the  multitude  of  voices  ;  and  the  next 
piece — the  prophecy  of  the  Messiah's  advent — begin- 
ning with  the  recitative,  "Behold  a  virgin  shall  con- 
ceive," followed  by  the  exultant  and  melodious  air, 
"O  thou  that  tellest  good  tidings  to  Zion  !"  (both 
sung  in  Mme.  Sainton's  best  manner),  and  climaxed 
by  the  same  melody,  in  full  chorus,  was  as  effective 
as  usual.  Here,  as  in  the  recitative  and  air  that  fol- 
low, "For  behold  darkness,"  and  "The  people  that 
walked  in  darkness,"  Mr.  Santley's  enunciation  of 
which  could  not  easily  be  surpassed — the  delicate  ex- 
ecution of  the  accompaniment,  by  the  orchestra  and 
especially  of  those  ingenious  additions  which  Mozart 
put  to  the  origin.al  score,  could  not  fail  to  bo  re- 
marked. This  prophecy  of  darkness,  and  the  sequel 
(the  recitative  and  air),  may  be  compared  in  descrip- 
tive power  with  the  impressive  choral  recitative,  "He 
sent  a  thick  darkness" — one  of  the  most  graphic  pas- 
sages of  israeZ  ni  7?r/i//j(,  the  oratorio  which,  with  an 
interval  of  four  years,  immediately  preceded  the 
Messiah.  The  picturesque,  immensely  popular,  and, 
in  every  respect,  superb  chorus,  "For  unto  us  a 
Child  is  born" — the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  of 
the  Son  who  is  to  save  the  world,  a  word  in  praise  of 
which  would  be  not  merely  superfluous  but  imperti- 
nent— was  so  splendidly  given,  not  only  at  the  strik- 
ing passage,  "His  Name  shall  be  called  'Wonderful.'" 
but  from  beginning  to  end,  that  a  storm  of  applause 
ensued,  and  an  encore  nothing  less  than  unanimous, 
was  demanded.  Mr.  Costa,  however  (and  we  must 
applaud  him  for  it),  was  inexorable;  and  thus  a 
good  part  of  the  "Pastoral  Symphony"  was  drowned 
in  the  clamor.  What  was  heard,  nevertheless,  of 
this  primitively  simple  and  tuneful  orchestral  inter- 
lude, was  thoroughly  enjoyed.  The  string  instru- 
ments, with  those  characteristic  "trills"  from  the 
flutes,  were  faultless  ;  and  the  old  story  of  King 
George,  declaring  that  during  the  performance  of 
this  movement  ho  could  imagine  "he  saw  the  stars 
shine,"  did  not  seem  so  absurd,  after  all.  But  it  is 
one  thing  to  hear  the  "Pa.storal  Symphony"  with  an 
ordinary  orchestra,  another  to  listen  to  it  with  a  force 
of  upwards  of  400  players  upon  string  instruments, 
the  best  to  be  found  in  England. 

The  pastoral  scene  that  ensues,  which  commences 
the  new  section  of  the  oratorio,  and  is  thus  appropri- 
ately prefaced,  could  hardly  have  been  given  better. 
All  the  recitatives  of  the  angel  who  announces  the 
coming  of  Christ,  from  "There  were  shepherds,"  to 
the  end,  were  powerfully  declaimed  by  Mile.  Tietjens. 
This  accomplished  lady  also  gave  the  air,  "Rejoice 
greatly,  0  daughter  of  Zion,"  with  exceeding  force 
and  brilliancy,  showing  herself  an  adept  in  the  bra- 
vura style  of  Handel — who,  had  he  never  conciliated 
singers  by  writing  for  them  according  to  their  fancies, 
would  have  been,  if  possible,  greater  than  he  actually 
was.  The  jubilant  chorus  of  angels,  "Glory  to  God" 
(separating  the  recitatives  from  the  air),  wliich,  com- 
mencing without  basses  (a  frequent  device  with  Han- 
del), produces  a  peculiarly  bright  and  resonant  ef- 
fect, was  splendidly  sung  throughout.  The  passage, 
"And  peace  on  earth,"  was  a  striking  example  of 
how  a  multitude  of  voices  can,  by  an  energetic  and 
skilful  conductor  like  Mr.  Costa,  be  brought  to  do 
anything  required  of  them.  We  have  heard  no  more 
exquisite pmn/ssfmo.  Equally  good  was  the  final  or- 
chestral symphony,  by  which  an  enthusiastic  pane- 
gyrist has  credited  Handel  with  intending  to  describe 
the  gradual  disappearance  of  the  hosts  of  angelic  be- 
ings supposed  to  utter  this  jubilant  hymn  ofprai.se  to 
the  All  High.  The  lovely  and  consoling  air,  "He 
shall  feed  His  flock — "  of  which,  according  to  the 
same  original  authority  of  which  we  are  indebted  to 
the  enterprise  of  Mr.  Bowley  for  a  photo-lithographic 
facsimile  "Come  unto  Me"  is  merely  the  second  verse, 
the  whole  being  set  down  for  a  soprano  voice — was, 
in  accordance  with  an  unwarrantable  liberty,  which 
years  of  impunity  have  appeared  to  sanction,  divided 
between  a  contralto  (Mme.  Sainton)  and  a  soprano 
(Mile.  Tietjens)  ;  and  though  both  verses,  as  may 
easily  be  believed,  were  well  sung,  and  both  applaud- 
ed, the  superiority  of  Handel's  original  design  was 
not  the  less  convincing  to  any  one  conversant  with 
the  verbal  text.  The  exhilarating  chorus,  "His  yoke 
is  easy,  and  His  burden  is  light,"  with  its  continuous 
bass,  against  a  florid  melody,  brought  the  first  part 
to  a  close  with  admirable  effect. 

At  the  Festival  of  1865  there  was  no  pause  between 
the  two  parts ;  but  on  the  present  occasion  the  sing- 
ers and  players  were  allowed  to  quit  the  orchestra  for 
refreshment — an  example  which  appeared  to  com- 
mend itself  both  to  the  taste  and  convenience  of  the 
enormous  audience.  Thus  nearly  an  hour  was  spent, 
which  enabled  every  one,  while  otherwise  deriving 
consolation,  to  look  back  upon  what  had  passed,  and 
look  forward  to  what  was  to  come.     We  cannot  but 


think  that  the  plan  adopted  ibis  year  is  preferable  to 
the  other.  Upwards  of  three  hours  of  serious  music 
at  an  uninterrupted  sitting  is,  under  any  circumstan- 
ces, too  much  for  99  persons  out  of  100.  Tlie  result 
was  that  the  second  part  ofthe  jl/cssi'n/i,  including  the 
grand  and  pathetic  music  of  the  Passion,  was  more 
keenly  enjoyed  and  thoroughly  appreciated  than 
could  otherwise  possibly  have  been  tlie  case.  If  this 
section  of  the  oratorio  is  not  absolutely  the  snblimest 
of  all  music,  it  is  certainly  the  sublimest  in  the  Mes- 
sinli.  The  slow  and  measured  phrases  of  "Behold 
the  Lamb  of  God  ;"  the  deep  feeling  of  "He  was  des- 
pised and  rejected  of  men"  (delivered  by  Mme.  Sain- 
ton-Dolby as  she  invariably  delivers  it — in  perfec- 
tion) :  the  superb  series  of  choruses,  setting  forth  with 
"Surely  He  hath  borne  our  griefs,"  unsurpassed  in 
pathos,  and  con^prising  the  noble  fugue,  "And  with 
His  stripes  we  are  healed,"  followed  by  the  animated 
piece  of  "word-painting,"  "All  we  like  sheep  have 
gone  astray,"  and  terminating  majestically  with  a 
choral  phrase  tmequalled  in  solemn  grandeur,  "And 
the  Lord  hath  laid  on  Him  the  iniquity  of  us  all," 
produced  an  impression  not  to  be  forgotten.  Sung 
with  greater  power  and  precision  these  choruses  could 
hardly  have  been.  That  grave  and  wonderful  piece 
of  irony,  "He  trusted  in  God  that  He  would  deliver 
Him  ;  let  him  deliver  Him  if  Hedelight  in  Him,"  one 
of  the  most  masterly,  although  one  of  the  least  pre- 
tentious of  Handel's  choral  fugues,  was  not  altogeth- 
er so  satisfactory.  Nevertheless,  it  afforded  a  sin- 
gular proof  of  the  sway  which  Mr.  Costa  can  exer- 
cise at  will  over  a  vast  body  of  performers.  Instead 
of  opposing  the  chorus  when  they  waver  a  little,  he 
seems  to  give  way  to  them — to  toUow.rather  than  to 
lead  [!] ;  but  when  the  necessary  point  arrives  upon 
which  everything  depends — as,  for  example,  when 
the  entire  body  have  to  sing  together — by  a  sort  of 
spell,  the  secret  of  which  it  is  not  easy  to  get  at,  the 
right  equilibrium  is  found,  and  Mr.  Costa,  like  a 
skilful  and  experienced  helmsman,  remains  uncon- 
trolled master  of  the  ship  he  is  steering.  This  is  an 
art  possessed  by  few  conductors,  but  inv.aluable  when 
there  are  a  chorus  and  orchestra  of  some  4,000  to 
keep  in  check. 

The  rest  of  Part  II.  was  for  the  most  part  beyond 
criticism.  How  Mr.  Sims  Reeves  declaims  the  af- 
fecting recitatives  and  airs  that  devolve  upon  him  in 
the  Passion  music  of  the  Messiah  our  readers  need 
not  be  told.  From  "Thy  rebuke  hath  broken  his 
heart"  to  "But  thou  didst  not  leave  His  soul  in  Hell" 
(happily  now  consistently  assigned  to  the  tenor  voice, 
to  which  all  the  rest  of  this  particular  section  be- 
longs), he  was  fanltle.ss.  The  soul-stirring  choruses, 
"Lift  up  your  heads"  ("Who  is  the  King  of  Glory  V) 
and  "Let  all  the  angels  worship  Him" — in  which  last 
Handel  shows  himself  master  of  the  most  elaborate 
devices  of  counterpoint ;  the  touching  "How  beauti- 
ful are  the  feet,"  sung  with  great  earnestness  by 
Mme.  RudersdorflT.  and  finely  accompanied  on  the 
flute  by  Mr.  Radcliffe;  the  spirited  air,  "Why  do 
the  nations  ,80  furiously  rage  together?" — to  execute 
the  florid  passages  in  which  with  more  fluency  and 
correctness  than  Mr.  Santley  would  be  impossible  ; 
the  turbulent  chorus,  "Let  us  break  their  bonds  asun- 
der" (which  afforded  another  instance  of  Mr.  Costa's 
presence  of  mind  under  difficulties) ;  the  magnificent 
air  (its  sequel),  "Thou  shalt  break  them  with  a  rod 
of  iron,"  splendidly  declaimed  by  Mr.  Sims  Reeves  ; 
and  last  and  best,  the  chorus  of  choruses,  the  "Halle- 
lujah" of  "Hallelujahs,"  sung  as  we  never  remember 
to  hai'e  heard  it  sung  before,  one  after  the  other,  cre- 
ated its  never-failing  impression — the  climax  being, 
of  course,  reached  in  the  "Hallelujah,"  the  efl^ect  of 
which,  from  such  a  multittude  of  strong  and  well- 
trained  voices,  with  such  an  orchestra  to  accompany 
them,  and  such  a  conductor  to  keep  them  all  togeth- 
er, beggars  description.  Loud,  unanigious,  and  pro- 
longed was  the  applause  that  followed  this  really 
wonderful  display. 

There  remains'  little  to  add.  The  third  part  of  the 
Messiah,  allowing  for  the  heavenly  air  of  consolation, 
"I  know  that  my  Redeemer  livctli"  (admirably  sung 
by  Mile.  Tietjens),  until  we  arrive  at  the  transcend- 
ent final  chorus,  "Worthy  is  the  Lamb,"  which  ter- 
minates with  an  "Amen"  equal  at  least  to  the  "Hal- 
lelujah," is  a  sort  anti-climax.  Some  few  pieces  are 
omitted  from  the  second  part  of  the  Messiah,  at  the 
Handel  Festival  performances  ;  but  more  are  omitted 
from  the  third  part.  And  these  omissions  (however 
much  we  may  regret  the  chorus,  "The  Lord  gave  the 
word,  and  great  was  the  company  of  the  preachers" 
— one  of  the  most  characteristically  descriptive  in  the 
oratorio)  are,  we  suppose,  inevitable.  Nevertheless, 
the  impressiua  quartet,  with  chorus  "Since  by  man 
came  death,"  extremely  well  sung  by  Mesdames  Ru- 
dersdorflT and  Sainton,  IWessrs.  Cummings  and  Sant- 
ley ;  the  jubilant  air,  "The  trumpet  shall  sound," 
given  with  remarkable  vigor  by  the  last-named  gen- 
tleman, accompanied,  as  no  other  could  have  accom- 
panied him,  by  Mr.  T.  Harper,  in  the  trumpet   obbli- 
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goto  part,  and  the  el'xio.us  finni  chorus  we  hnve 
named— siinp,  like  "Hallelujah,"  as  wo  have  never 
hearcl  it  sune;  till  now— innd'o  the  third  part  of  the 
Messiah  sufficiently  interesting  and  terminated  a  per- 
formance of  a  great  work  unparalleled,  in  our  expe- 
rience. 

^  The  following  were  the  numbers  present : — Admis- 
.^lons  on  pavnient,  n,9iO;  ditto  by  season  tickets, 
",297;  total  visitors,  19,217. 

SECOND    DAT,   WEDNESDAY,   JDNE    17. 

At  two  o'clock  precisely,   that  most  rigid  of  disci- 
plinarians and  punctual  of  commanders,   Mr.  Costa, 
made  his  appearance  in  the  orchestra,  and,  of  course, 
was  enthusiastically  received.     Then  the  performance 
began  witli  the  well  made  out  selection  from    Saul, 
commencing  with  the  chorus,  "How  excellent  is  Thy 
name,"  a  condensed  epitome  of  which  comes  further 
on,  and   ending   with   the   "Hallelujah.     To    Mme. 
Leminens-Sherrington   was    assigned   the  brief  air, 
''An  infant  raised  by  Thy  co,mmand,"  leading   into 
the  trio,  "Along  the  monster  atheist  strode"  (allotted, 
as  at  rehearsal,  to  a  "semi-chorus"),  which,  had  no 
such  thing  existed   as   "Wretched    lovers"    (in  Acis 
and  Gatalea)  might  have  been  set  down   as  graphic 
even  for  Handel.     The  sunnv   brightness,    however, 
of  the  chorus  that  ensues  ("the   yout<i  inspired")  — 
in  a  major,  as  its  precursor  is  in  a  minor  key— shows 
that  the  illustrious  musician   knew  thoroughly  what 
he  was  about ;  and  a  further  exemplification   of  this 
IS  afforded  in  the  chorus,   "Our   fainting   courage  " 
begmning  in  strict  "canon,"  for   tenors   and   basses, 
and  comprising  two  themes  of  very  opposite  charac- 
ters, simultaneously  and    ingeniously  treated.     How 
the  whole  becomes  homogeneous  through  the  repeti- 
tion of  "How  excellent  is   Thy  name"    (condensed), 
and  how  u  is  made  complete  by  the  brief  but  pointed 
and  emphatic   "Hallelujah"    (again    built  upon  two 
poweiftilly  contrasted  themes),  all  those  who  study 
Handel's  music  are  aware.     Nor  is  it   requisite  that 
wo  should  expend  one  word   upon  the  superbly  im- 
pressive "Envy,  eldest  born  of  Hell,"  a  chorus  drawn 
from  another  part  of  the  oratorio,    in  which  the  de- 
vice of  a  continuous  "ground    bass"— only  once  in- 
terrupted, at  the  appalling  progression  of   harmony, 
on  the  words  "Hide  thee  in  the  blackest  night,"  &c. 
is  so  employed  that,  while  the  chorus  is  going  on,  the 
cans  unconscious  of  the  artifice.     Thus   do  masters 
play  wiih  the  most  intricate   contrivances.     To   this 
followed,  as  at  rehearsal,  the   "Dead   March"— "the 
sublime  of  simplicity"     The  whole  of  the  selection 
from  .SaiiZ  was,  m   a   word,   most   effectively  given. 
The  triumph  of  David  over  the  giant   chief,    Goliah, 
musically  celebrated  by  one  who  was   a  giant  in  his 
art,  was  never  more  strikinglv  illustrated  by  the  com- 
bined resources  of  an  army  of  voices  and  instruments. 
The  appearance  of  Mile.  JStilsson  was  the  signal  for  a 
general  display  of  enthusiasm,  renewed  at  the  end  of 
tlie  accomplished   Swedish   songstress's   delivery   of 
the  recitative,"0  let  eternal  honors  crown  his  name," 
which  ushers  in  the  somewhat  unedifying  air,  "From 
mighty  kings  he  took  the  spoil"— in  spite  of  its  com- 
monplace  {"yu/ue" -Wke)  character,  one  of  the   most 
popular  solos  in  Judas  Maccahmns—the.  oratorio  "af- 
ter the  heart  of  the  Jews . "     This  florid  song  was  ex- 
tremely   well-delivered    by    Mile.    Nilsson  ;  though 
strict  Handehans  might  have  raised  an   objection  to 
the  closing  cadences,  both  in    recitative   and   air.  as 
not  being  precisely  in  the   Handel   vein.     To   Mile 
Nilsson  succeeded  Mr.    Santlev,   who  gave  the   fine 
dramatic  air,  "0  voi  dell'    Erebo"   (preceded   by   a 
recitative  totally  different  from  the  one  printed  in  the 
musical  programme,  i.ssued  by  Messrs.  Novello)  from 
the  early  Italian  oratorio,  the  Resiarezione,  in  his  best 
manner  :  and  as  Mr.  Santley  followed  Mile.  Nilsson, 
so  Mile.  Nilsson  again  followed  Mr.  Santley,  singino- 
that  other   popular  soprano  air  from   Judas  Macca- 
baus,  known, to  all  Handelians  as  "Wise  men  flatter- 
u^  "!i^-  '^^'^^"^  yo"."  which  the  new  prima  donna  o{ 
Her  Majesty's  Opera  gave  with    a   beauty   of  voice 
and  a  purity  of  style  difficult  to  surpass.     Finer  and 
more  impressive  still  was  the  ensuing  performance, 
that  of  the  pathetic  accompanied  recitative,  "Deeper' 
and  deeper  still,"  and    its  exquisitely   melodious  se- 
quel, the  air   "Waft   her   angels"    (from   Jephthah), 
which  Mr.  Sims  Reeves  never  has  given  with  deeper 
sentiment  or   more   faultless   taste.       The  splendid 
chorus,  "He  saw  the  lovely  youth,"  from  Theodora— 
of  which  Handel  thought  so  highly,  and  which,  each 
time  It  IS  heard,  more  particularly  when   sung  as  it 
was  sung  yesterday,  must  incline  those  not  previous- 
ly acquainted  with  it  to  endorse  the  favorable  opin- 
ion of  the  master— followed  next  in  order.     The  cho- 
rus, like  the  air,  was  giveii  in  perfection,  and  formed 
a  worthy   climax   to   the   first    part  of  the  concert 
Moreover,  as   Mr.  Sims   Keeves   transposed   "Waft 
her,  angels"  from  G  to  G  flat,  and  as  the  first  move- 
ment of  the  Theodora  chorus  is  in  B  flat   minor,   the 
one  followed  the  other  as  naturally  as  any  two  of  the 
Lieder  ohne  Worte  of  Mendelssohn,   as   arranged  at 
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the  interesting  "Recitals"  of  Mme.  Arabella  God- 
dard  ;  and  the  transposition  seemed  to  ha.ve  been 
done  with  this  particular  object  in  view,  rather  than 
as  a  fair  protest  against  the  more  impracticable  pitch 
of  our  English  orchestras. 

The  second  part  was  "inaugurated"  with  a  glori- 
ous performance  of  the  overture  to  the  "Occasional 
Ocerlwc."  To  this  succeeded  to  so-called  "Nightin- 
gale Chorus,"  from  Solomon,  the  delicate  execution 
of  which  was  beyond  praise.  Nothing  could  be  more 
delightful  than  the  melodious  phrase  :— 

"Ye  zephyrs,  soft  breathing,  their  slumbers  prolong. 
While  nightingales  lull  them  to  sleap  with  their  song" 
— or  than  the  charming  passages  in  which  the  migh- 
ty master,  not  for  the  first  (or  the  last)  time,  in  a 
sportive  mood,  makes  the  violins  imitate  the  night- 
ingale's song.  Of  "Lascia  ch'io  pianga,"  from  the 
opera  of  i?i'«aWo,  and  "0  ruddier  than  the  cherry," 
the  burning  love  song  of  the  giant  Polypheme  (Acis 
and  Galatea),  it  will  suffice  to  say  that  the  first  was 
given  with  genuine  expression  by  Mile.  Tietiens,and 
the  last  with  such  wonderful  spirit  by  Mr.  Santley, 
that,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Costa's  praiseworthy  objection 
to  the  "encore"  system,  he  was  compelled  to  waive 
it  in  this  instance,  and  to  begin  again  from  the  alle- 
gro. The  air,  "Where'er  you  walk,"  and  the  cho- 
rus, "Now,  Love,  that  everlasting  boy,"  from  Sernele 
— an  opera  "after  the  manner  of  an  oratorio,"  to 
which  reference  was  made  in  onr  detailed  account  of 
the  general  rehearsal— came  next,  and  both  were 
right  welcome,  as  absolutely  new  things  to  the  large 
majority  of  those  present.  The  air  was  admiraby 
given  by  that  steadily  progressing  artist,  Mr.  Cum- 
mings;  and  the  chorus,  as  admirably  delivered,  im- 
pressed every  hearer  even  more  powerfully  than  it 
had  done  at  the  rehearsal.  The  other  pieces  in  the 
second  part  were  the  tranquil  duet,  "0  lovely  peace" 
{Judas  Maccabceus)  ,  which,  as  sung  by  Mile.  Nils- 
son  and  Mme.  Sainton-Dolby,  seemed  to  please  the 
audience  beyond  measure ;  the  long  and  elaborate 
air,  "Sweet  bird"  (flute  obblir/alo,  Mr.  Radcliffe,  from 
the  Royal  Italian  Opera),  extremely  well  sung  by 
Mme.  Lemmens-Sherrington ;  and  the  magnificent 
chorus,  "The  many  rend  the  skies,"  from  Alexander's 
Feast,  which  was  even  more  finely  given  than  at  the 
general  rehearsal,  when  it  was  one  of  the  conspicu- 
ous features.  This  .second  part,  in  its  way,  was  quite 
equal  to  the  first.  There  was  not  a  "hitch,"  or  a 
weak  point,  to  be  noted  from  beginning  to  end.  The 
director  and  his  "4000"  followers  seemed  one,  and 
the  indication  of  Mr.  Costa's  "baton"  were  obeyed 
with  such  undeviating  promptitude  that  wo  might  al- 
most have  imagined  they  were  superfluous. 

The  third  part  of  the  programme  must  .be  shortly 
dismissed.  It  commenced  with  one  of  the  grandest 
of  all  the  choruses  of  Handel,  "Immortal  Lord  of 
earth  and  skies,"  from  Deborah,  and  included  the 
picturesque  and  splendid  series  of  choruses  from 
Solomon,  beginning  with  "From  the  censer  curling 
rise,"  and  ending  with  "Thus  rolling  surges"— com- 
prising also  "Music  spread  thy  voice  around," 
"Shake  the  dome,"  and  "Draw  the  tear  from  hope- 
less love"  (one  of  Handel's  most  pathetic  pieces). 
The  intervening  recitatives  and  airs  were  sung  by 
Mme.  Sainton-Dolby.  Mile.  Tietjens  gave  the  quiet 
"Pious  Orgies,"  from  Judas  Maccahmus ;  Mme. 
Sainton,  the  no  less  quiet  "What  though  I  trace" 
{Solomon)  ;  Sllle.  Carola,  the  jubilant  "Let  the  bright 
Seraphim"  (5amsoH),  from  which  she  omitted  the 
second  part,  and  in  which  she  was  superbly  support- 
ed by  Mr.  T.  Harper,  in  the  obbliqato  trumpet ;  Mile. 
Kellogg,  "0,  had  I  Jubal's  lyre"  (from  Joshua),  one 
of  the  best  and  most  legitimate  pieces  of  Handelian 
singing  of  the  day;  and  Mr.  Sims  Reeves,  the  irre- 
sistible war  song  (with  chorus)  from  Judas  Macca- 
bceus, "Sound  an  alarm,"  in  his  own  incomparably 
animated  manner.  The  transposition  of  this  air  a 
tone  lower  robbed  it  of  not  one  atom  of  its  effect ; 
and,  in  all  probability,  made  it  more  like  Handel's 
original  key  than  it  could  possibly  have  been  if  sung 
in  the  key  that  now  stands  for  what  Handel  meant  a's 
"D,"  but  which,  had  Handel  been  alive  to  hear  it, 
he  would  have  mistaken  for  "E,"  or  thereabouts,  the 
pitch  being  now  very  nearly  a  tone  higher  than  what 
it  was  in  his  time.  The  endeavor  to  obtain  a  repe- 
tition of  '.'Sound  an  alarm"  was,  considering  the 
lateness  of  the  hour  and  the  unprecedented  length  of 
the  concert  (fancy  four  hours  of  such  music,  even 
with  a  tolerably  long  interval  between  !),  very  prop- 
erly disregarded  by  Mr.  Costa.  And  so  the  "concert 
ended — as  it  had  ended  on  the  second  day  of  the  Fes- 
tival of  186.') — with  the  perennial  trio  "and  chorus 
from  Joshua  (now  always  introduced  in  Judas  Mac- 
cabceus),  "See  the  conquering  hero  comes,"  the  solo 
parts  in  the  trio  being  assigned  to  Mile.  Tietjens, 
Mile.  Carola,  and  Mme.  Sainton,  and  the  whole 
magnificently  performed. 

THIHD    DAT,    .TONE    19. 

The  third  and  last  performance  was  decidedly  the 


best  of  all.  The  day  a(  hrad  in  Kimpt  has,  from  the 
commencement,  been  the  day  of  the  Handel  Festival; 
and  so  it  proved  on  the  occasion  under  notice.  The 
wcarher  was  splendid,  the  crowd  was  enormous,  and 
the  performance  was  unparalleled  in  our  remem- 
brance. If  further  testimony  had  been  required  to 
establish  the  fact  that  the  very  grandest  of  all  choral 
works  IS  the  biblical  oratorio  par  eiceUence  of  llie 
mightiest  master  that  ever  made  the  choir  subservi- 
ent lo  his  ends,  it  was  amply  furnished  yesterday; 
and  if  any  one  present  had  doubted  whether  a  host  of 
singers  and  players  numbering  by  thousands  would 
be  able  to  overweight  Handel  in  Handel's  loftiest 
tlpghts,  all  doubt  must  speedily  have  been  set  at  rest. 
1  he  splendor  of  the  music  has  loag  been  recognized  • 
the  splendor  of  the  execution  cannot  bo  adequately 
described.  ■' 

The  oratorio  was  preceded  by  the  overture  to  the 
Occasional  Oratorio,  the  brilliant  performance  of 
which,  by  the  orchestra  of  .500  players,  mode  even  a 
stronger  impression  than  at  the  miscellaneous  selec- 
tion on  Wednesday.  Nothing  could  have  been  more 
appropriately  chosen.  The  final  movement  of  tho 
Occasional  overture,  a  pompous  procession  march, 
was  just  the  sort  of  thing  to  play  while  the  multitude 
of  visitors  were  being  ushered  to  their  seats,  by  those 
very  courteous  gentlemen— members,  we  believe,  for 
the  most  part,  of  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society— who 
oiBciate  as  "stewards,"  or  masters  of  the  ceremonies. 
And  so  delighted  were  the  audience  with  this  same 
march  that  they  insisted  upon  its  repetition  with  a 
vehemence  that  Mr.  Costa  could  not  find  it  in  his 
heart  to  resist ;  and  so  it  was  played  again. 

Grand  as  was  the  performance  of  the  Messiah  on 
Monday,  that  of /sraeZ  in  Egypt  yesterday   was  still 
grander.     From  first  to  last  it  was  almost  without  a 
flaw.     After  Mr.  Cummings  (as   at   the   Festival  of 
1865)  had  declaimed  ihe   opening   recitative,    "Now 
there  arose  a   new   King   over   Egypt,"   and   Mme. 
Sainton  had  delivered  the  solo,  "And  tho  children  of 
Israel  sighed,"    the   pathetic    double  chorus,   "And 
their  cry  came  up  to   God,"  in    which    the  griefs  of 
the  enslaved  people,  under  a  monarch  "that  knew 
not  Joseph,"  are  so  powerfully  set  forth,  gave  a  gen- 
uine foretaste  of  the  choral  treat   that  was  in  store. 
Again,  Mr.  Cummings   with   well  placed   emphasis, 
having  in  the  first  recitative,  "Then  sent  He  Moses," 
&c.,  announced  the  first  miracle,  that  wonderful  cho- 
rus, "They  loathed  to  drink  of  the  river,"  a  fugue  of 
the  gravest  character  (condensed  from  one  of  the  six 
fugues  for  the  harpsichord)  with  unaccustomed  inter- 
vals and  chromatic  progressions,  was  sung  in  perfec- 
tion by  the  gigantic  choir.     This  single  chorus,  the 
first  of  the  marvellous  chain  of  choruses,  descriptive 
of   the    plagues,   inflicted    upon   the  Egyptians   by 
Moses  and  his  brother  Aaron,  was   remarlcable  as  a 
contrast  to  the  effect  of  the  double   chorus  that   pro- 
cedes  and  tho  double   choruses   that   follow  it,  and, 
with    the    single  intervention   of  the   contralto  air, 
"Their  land  brought  forth  frogs"  (one  of  the  mira- 
cles which  Handel  was  evidently  disinclined   to  illus- 
trate in  chorus),  proceed  in  uninterrupted  succession 
to  the  end  of  the  first  part  of  the  oratorio.     How  the 
air  was  sung  by  Mme.  Sainton-Dolby   we   need  not 
say.     The  choruses  from  this  point  to  the  termination 
of  Exodus  were  given  as  we  have  never   heard  them 
given  before.     "He  spake  the  word,  and  there  came 
all  manner  of  flies,"  one  of  the  most  elaborate  and 
difficult,  with  its  reiterations  of  the  opening  sentence, 
its  characteristic  passages   for  violins,  illustrative  of 
the  plague  "of  flies  and   lice  in  all  their   quarters," 
and  the  striking  phraseology  of  its    concluding  sen- 
tence, where  "the  locusts  without  number"   are  des- 
cribed as  adding  to  the  misery  of  the  Egyptians,  was 
all  that  could  be  wished.     Of  "He   gave  them  hail- 
stones" it  is  hardly  necessary  to   speak.     This  mar- 
vellously simple  and  as  marvellously  expressive  dou- 
ble chorus  was  more  than   ever   overpowering;  and, 
encored,  amid  a  storm  of  plaudits  from  every  side,  it 
was  repeated  as  a  matter   of  course.     More   admira- 
ble still,  because  more  arduous  and  trying,  was  tho 
sombre  and  expressive  choral  recitative,  "He  sent  a 
thick  darkness  over  all  the'land,"  in  which,  in  spite 
of  the  daring  and  unaccustomed  progressions  of  har- 
mony, the  intonation  of  the  singers,  up   to  the  very 
last  phrase   for   the   basses — "even   darkness  which 
might  be  felt"  was,   from   end  to  end,  unwavering. 
How  the  music  here  rises  to  the  sublimity  of  tho  ver- 
bal text  was   sensibly  and  unanimously  felt.     The 
series  of  choruses   that  ensue — from  "He  smote  all 
the  firstborn  of  Egypt,"  to  "There  was  not  one  feeble 
person  among  their  tribes" — which  form  virtually  a 
connected  piece,  was  without  exception,  superb.     In 
these  Handel's  singular  gentus  as   a   "word-painter" 
is  powerfully  evinced.     As  instances  may  be  cited  his 
manner  of  setting,  at  a  special  point,  the  emphasized 
monosyllables,    "He — smote — the —  chief— of— all — 
their — strength  ;"  the  lovely  and   suggestive   melody 
which  accompanies  the  sentence,  "But  as  for  his  peo- 
ple, He  led  themfm-th  like  sheep  ;"  that  no  less  sugges- 
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tive  passage,  in  the  fagued  style,  "He  brought  them 
oat  with  silver  and  gold" — in  which  it  has,  not  alto- 
gether extravagantly,  been  remarked  that  "one  might 
almost  see  the  precious  metals  glitter  and  hear  them 
clink  ;"  and,  last  and  perhaps  finest,  the  triumphant 
asseveration,  "not  one  feeble  person"  so  persistently 
and  obstinately  reiterated.  All  this  was  admirable  ; 
and  most  especially  to  be  praised  was  the  exquisitely 
subdued  piano,  whenever  the  tuneful  pastoral  phrase, 
"He  led  them  forth  like  sheep,"  occurs.  Skipping 
the  staid  and  somewhat  rigid  fugal  chorus,  "Egypt 
was  glad  when  they  dep.irted,"  a  connected  series 
next  occurs,  even  grander  and  more  impressive  than 
what  has  gone  before.  We  need  scarcely  name  the 
sublime  declaration.  "He  rebuked  the  Red  Sea,"  in 
which  the  chorus  speak  in  a  voice  of  thunder  ;  its 
eloquent  sequel  ("piantssj'mo"),  "And  it  was  dried 
np  ;"  "He  led  them  through  the  deep  ;"  and  "Bat 
the  waters  overwhelmed  their  enemies."  The  large 
and  stately  theme  of  "He  led  them  through  the  deep," 
given  out  first  by  the  basses,  one  of  the  most  striking 
in  Exodus,  is  graphically  suggestive  of  the  miracu- 
lous passage  of  the  chosen  people  through  the  divid- 
ed sea;  while  the  wonderful  peroration,  telling  ns, 
repeatedly  and  repeatedly,  that  not  one  of  the  enemy 
is  left,  and  narrating  the  story  of  their  annihilation, 
is  a  fitting  climax.  The  execution  of  this,  as  of  the 
solemn  chorus,  "And  the  people  feared  the  Lord,  and 
believed  the  Lord  by  his  servant  Moses,"  which  ter- 
minates the  first  part  of  7srae?  in  Effi/pt,  was  worthy 
of  the  music.     More  we  cannot  say. 

The  second  part,  the  Soiifj  of  Moses  (written  first, 
as  all  know  who  interest  themselves  in  Handel's  bio- 
graphy), is  even  snblimer  than  Exodus  itself.  Here 
the  miracles,  in  Exodus  one  by  one  described,  are 
referred  to  in  the  midst  of  hymns  of  thanksgiving 
and  praise.  The  choruses  belonging  to  the  Sonff  of 
Moses  are  far  more  complex  and  elaborate  than  the 
choruses  in  the  opening  section  of  the  oratorio.  But 
from  first  to  last — from  "Moses  and  the  children  of 
Israel  sang  this  song  unto  the  Lord,"  with  which  it 
jubilantly  sets  out,  to  "Sing  ye  to  the  Lord,  for  He 
hath  triumphed  gloriously,"  with  which  it  as  jubi- 
lantly comes  to  an  end,  both  including  the  splendid 
episode,  "The  horse  and  his  rider  hath  He  thrown 
into  the  sea," — they  were  as  admirably  given  as  any 
of  those  already  enumerated.  Two  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult among  them,  the  two  most  difficult,  in  short,  in 
the  entire  work — "And  with  the  blast  of  Thy  nostrils 
the  waters  were  gathered  together,"  and  "The  peo- 
ple shall  hear  and  be  afraid  " — were  sung  with  as 
much  precision  and  as  much  delicate  observance  of 
"light  and  shade"  as  if  they  had  been  the  simplest, 
instead  of  the  most  intricate  of  them  all.  These 
were  for  many  years,  more  or  less  stumbling  Hooks 
at  the  performances  of  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society, 
in  Exeter  Hall ;  but  now  we  heard  them,  in  little 
short  of  perfection,  from  a  chorus  counting  by  thou- 
sands instead  of  hundreds.  So  much  for  the  contin- 
uous study  of  Handel's  choruses  going  on,  not  merely 
in  London,  but  in  the  country,  during  the  three  years' 
interval  that  separates  one  Festival  from  another ;  so 
much,  also,  for  the  improvenaent  in  choral  singing 
generally  all  over  England — no  little  of  which  may 
be  more  or  less  directly  traced  to  the  influence  of  the 
Sacred  Harmonic  Society,  .ind  to  that  of  the  Sacred 
Harmonic  Society's  own  child,  the  "Handel  Festi- 
Tal."  The  only  instance  in  the  second  part  where 
the  slightest  wavering  was  detected,  and  where  Mr. 
Costa's  unequalled  skill  in  putting  things  right  was 
manifested  with  its  wonted  readiness,  occurred  in 
the  very  trying  chorus,  "And  with  the  blast  of  Thy 
nostrils,"  of  which  that  wonderfully  descfiptive  pas- 
sage, "And  the  floods  stood  upright  as  an  heap," 
and  that  other  no  less  descriptive,  "And  the  depths 
were  congealed  in  the  heart  of  the  sea,"  are  promi- 
nent features.  Here  an  occasional  tendency  to  un- 
steadiness was  immediately  corrected  as  if  by  magic. 
This  secret  possessed  by  Mr.  Costa  would  be  an  in- 
valuable boon  if  communicated  to  the  world  of  con- 
ductors at  large.  Among  other  remarkable  exhibi- 
tions of  choral  power  and  precision  in  the  Sonij  of 
Moses  must  be  named  the  exhilarating  double  chorus, 
"Thy  right  hand,  0  Lord,  is  become  glorious  in 
power,"  and  that  most  characteristic  piece  of  "word- 
painting  "  among  all  the  fugued  choruses,  "Thou 
sentest  forth  Thy  wrath,  which  consumed  them  as 
stubble  " — the  last  of  which  more  especially  is  not 
often  so  fortunate  as  to  go  from  end  to  end  as  might 
be  wished.  But  to  leave  the  choruses,  which  in  Israel 
are  so  numerous,  varied,  and  superb,  that  we  are 
tempted  to  forget  other  parts  of  the  oratorio  by  no 
means  undeserving  attention,  it  may  suffice  to  add 
that  the  final  chorus,  "The  horse  and  his  rider" — 
the  recitatives  of  Miriam  the  prophetess,  which  usher 
it  in,  being  declaimed  with  consummate  skill  by 
Mdlle.  Tietjens — was  a  fitting  and  pompous  climax 
to  the  whole. 

The  airs  and  duets  of  Israel  in  Egypt,  though  eve- 
ry one  of  them  is  excellent,  are  overshadowed  by  the 


colossal  proportions  of  the  choruses.  About  the 
little  there  is  of  "solo"  in  the  first  part  we  have 
spoken.  In  the  second  a  great  deal  more  occurs. 
"The  three  duets  were  all  well  sung — "The  Lord  is 
my  strength,"  by  Mdlle.  Tietjens  and  Madame  Ru- 
dersdorff;  "The  Lord  is  a  man  of  war,"  by  Mdme. 
Sainton  and  Signor  Foli  (encored  unanimously,  in 
accordance  with  a  long-prevailing  custom)  ;  and 
"Thou  in  Thy  mercy,"  by  Madame  Sainton-Dolby 
and  Mr.  Cummings — #hose  exertions,  by  the  way, 
during  the  Festival  week  demand  a  word  of  hearty 
recognition.  The  first  of  these  duets  is  plaintive,  the 
second  animated,  warlike,  and  declamatory,  the  third 
peaceful  and  fervently  devotional.  Each  is  in  Han- 
del's most  finished  style,  and  serves  to  exhibit  in  its 
particular  sentiment  the  variety  of  emotional  expres- 
sion he  invariably  had  at  command.  The  two  airs, 
"Thou  didst  blow  with  Thy  wind,"  for  soprano,  and 
"Thou  shalt  bring  them  in,"  for  contralto,  were  re- 
spectively assigned  to  Mdlle.  Tietjens  and  Madame 
Sainton-t)olby.  The  first,  which,  in  addition  to  its 
melodious  beauty,  is  remarkable  for  one  of  the  most 
ingenious  examples  of  Handel's  employment  of  the 
ancient  expedient  of  a  "ground  bass,"  was  admira- 
bly given  by  Mdlle.  Tietjens,  the  second  with  true 
Handelian  expression  by  Madame  Sainton,  one  of 
the  most  experienced  of  Handelian  singers.  But  at 
this  Festival,  as  at  every  Handel  Festival  that  has 
been  held,  beginning  with  the  bold  experiment  in 
1857,  the  sensation  of  the  week  was  produced  by 
"The  enemy  said,  'I  will  pursue,  I  will  overtake,'  " 
c&c. ,  an  air  which  Mr.  Sims  Reeves  has  made  his 
own,  and  which  to  sing  after  him  would  be  an  un- 
grateful task  for  any  other  living  tenor.  This  superb 
air  was,  if  possible,  sung  yesterday  by  Mr.  Reeves 
more  magnificently  than  on  any  previous  occasion — 
magnificently  as,  we  need  scarcely  remind  our  musi- 
cal readers,  he  has  so  often  sung  it.  He  gave  it,  in- 
deed, with  a  power  of  voice,  a  vigorous  accent,  a 
truth  of  intonation,  a  fluency,  sustained  from  end  to 
end,  a  fire  and  an  enthusiasm  which  we  never  re- 
member excelled.  Every  phrase  had  its  well  ex- 
pressed meaning  ;  every  note  told — even  in  the  most 
rapid  enunciation  of  bravura  passages.  Its  efifect 
was  literally  "electrical,"  and  at  the  end  a  storm  of 
applause  broke  out  from  every  part  of  the  building, 
in  which  the  singers  and  players  in  the  orchestra  un- 
animously joined.  To  resist  the  encore  under  such 
circumstances  was  impossible,  even  for  Mr.  Reeves, 
the  avowed  enemy  of  encores,  and  the  air  was  re- 
peated with  the  same  power  and  unflagging  anima- 
tion as  before.  A  more  marked  impression  was 
never  prodsced  by  a  solo  performance.  The  20,000 
rose  at  Mr.  Reeves,  as  the  pit,  according  to  Edmund 
Kean,  on  some  memorable  occasion,  rose  at  Edmund 
Ivean. 

At  the  end  of  the  oratorio,  as  at  previous  commem- 
orations, the  National  Anthem  was  given  (by  cho- 
rus and  orchestra — precisely  as  it  was  given  on  Mon- 
day). Then  there  was  a  loud  and  universal  cry  of 
"Costa,"  to  which  the  indomitable  conductor  of  the 
Handel  Festival  responded  by  repeated  bows,  retir- 
ing amid  applause  that  seemed  as  though  it  would 
never  cease.  Mr.  Bowley,  too,  the  energetic  general 
manager  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  to  whom  the  organi- 
zation of  these  triennial  gatherings  is  principally  due, 
was  loudly  called  for,  but  though  he  might  graceful- 
ly have  done  so  he  made  no  appearance. 

The  numbers  were. — Admission  by  season  tickets, 
13,809  ;  on  payment,  9,292  ;   total  visitors,  23,101. 

Saturday,  June  20. 

It  is  impossible  just  at  present  to  obtain  anything 
like  an  accurate  financial  account  of  the  results  of 
last  week's  series  of  performances.  A  comparison, 
however,  between  the  numbers  of  persons  who  vis- 
ited the  Crystal  Palace  at  the  last  Handel  Festival, 
in  1865,  and  those  who  have  attended  the  present 
meeting,  may  help  to  some  estimate  as  to  which  was  ' 
the  more  successful  o(  the  two.  Subjoined  is  the 
official  statement : — 


1865. 

Kehearsal    16,420 

First  Day     13.677 

Second  Day 14,915 

Third  Day 15,422 


Total 


59,434 


1S6B. 

Rehear.ial      15,597 

First  Day      19,217 

Second  Day 21,550 

Third  Day    23.101 

Total    ....  79,465 


The  Footsteps  of  Song. 

BY   JULIA   WARD    HOWE. 
[We  are  permitted  to  print  the  following  Poem,  written  by 
request  for  the  closing  Summer  Concert  of  the  New  England 
Conservatory  of  Music,  and  read  by  the  author,  at  the  Boston 
Music  Hall ,  on  Monday  evening,  .Tuly  6, 1868.] 
If  you  will  call  me,  come  with  me.  I'll  lead  you  far 

away 
From  the  limits  of  our  Music  Hall,  the  aspects  of  to- 
day. 


We'll  close  this  glittering  door  of  life,   and  in  dark 

memory  scan 
The  childhood  of  the  art  we  praise,  the   infancy  of 

man. 

Not  vain  should  be  this  retrospect ;  the  faith  fond  na- 
tures have 

Follows  beloved  footsteps  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave  ; 

And  he  who  won  with  manhood's  grief  the  blessings 
we  enjoy, 

Our  hearts  delight  to  think  of  him  a  little  baby  boy. 

Art  builded  him  a  nursery  in  many  a  palace  fair. 
His  mother  in  the  Pitti  proud  doth  tend  her  offspring 

rare ; 
And  they,  whose  wonder  gifts  nor  Prince  nor  Prelate 

thinks  to  scorn, 
Lift  o'er  the  altar  and  the  throne  the  babe  in  manger 

born. 

I  have  no  pencil,  heaven-imbued,  to  paint  a  theme 

so  great. 
Nor  asks  our  Goddess  to  be  throned  in  such  trans- 

cendant  state. 
So  I  with  humble  instrument  may  praise  her  varied 

power 
Who  fills  the  marble  palaces,  who  thrills   the  leafy 

bower.  ^ 

"When  Music,  heavenly  maid,  was  young."  Sure 
that  was  long  ago. 

But  was  she  ever  young  or  old,  like  humankind,  I 
trow? 

The  world,  that  out  of  chaos  came,  from  childhood 
grows  to  age  : — 

Serenely  with  the  stars  ske  sits,  and  turns  the-  teem- 
ing page. 

She  was  not  seen,  she  was  not  heard,  till  man,  with 

piteous  shrift 
Of  need  and  insufficiency,  received  her  golden  gift. 
The  state  was  wrought  with  bars  of  song,  the  temple 

and  the  throne  ; 
The  virtues  first  of  measure  came,  that  measure  was 

her  own. 

Her  mystic  meaning  breathed  itself  in  poor  and  rus- 
tic toys, 

The  lyre  its  simple  twanging  made,  the  pipes  their 
feeble  noise, 

The  Satyr  of  the  mountain  cave,  the  Dryads  of  the 
grove 

Her  help  did  make  intelligent.  She  taught  the 
speech  of  love. 

Grief  rang  his  own  sharp  sentence  out,  and  soothed 

himself  to  rest. 
The  dignity  of  utterance  made  even  sorrow  blest ; 
Man  withers  not  in  speechless  pain,  ungifted  like  the 

brute. 
But  pleads  his  own  indignant  cause,   'gainst  Nature 

dread  and  mute. 

Old  legends  keep  the  name  of  one  so  duteous  and  so 
deep. 

That  rocks  and  trees  obeyed  his  call,  and  felt  his 
master  sweep. 

Fair  fable  of  surpassing  powers  we  lisp  in  force  and 
fate. 

Thus,  waiting  Music's  magic  spell,  we  rest  inani- 
mate. 

I  see  the  stately  theatres  unfold  their  marble  round, 
Upon  the  rocks  of  Caucasus  the  Titan   straggles 

bound. 
Uncomforted  of  sea  or  sky,  he  falters  not  for  pain, 
But  keeps  the  purpose  that  outlasts  the  adamantine 

chain. 

The  bird  that  by  the  seat  of  Jove  doth  plume  his 

haughty  wing. 
Tells  of  the  life  ho  cannot  waste,  the  hero  suffering. 
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The  God,  who  never  folt  a  pang  his  magic  coald  not 

euro, 
Is  conquered  by  the  mortal's  power,  the  will  that  can 

endure. 

The  gracious  classic  histories  present  their  lessons 
fair, 

False  Plisedra  fevers  for  a  heart  that  spurns  her  guilty- 
prayer, 

Orestes  with  his  dark  mates  sits,  and  Jason's  crafty 
wife 

Contrives  the  poisoned  wedding  gifts  that  steal  her 
rival's  life. 

Beneath  the  cloudless  heaven  of  Greece,   how  fair 

that  sunlit  stage. 
The  poet's  shining  characters  upon  a  sapphire  page  ! 
Like  stars,  that  on  God's  highway  muve  by  mystical 

control. 
Those  glowing  forms  of  passion  mark  the  orbit  of 

the  soul. 

Close  nestling  in  the  orchestra,  the  flutes  and  citherns 
vie 

With  the  unfolding  argument,  the  act  accompany  ; 

The  chorus  rings  its  rhythms  out,  where  sense  with 
pathos  blends, 

And  when  the  need  grows  imminent,  the  God  him- 
self descends. 

Another  hand  doth  beckon  me  ;   beside  his   father's 

sheep 
A  stripling  tunes  his  rustic  harp,  his   tuneful   watch 

doth  keep. 
No  skill  of  sword  or  shield  has  he,bnt  fiery  minstrelsy 
Lends  him  the  spirit  wings  that  win   the   heights  of 

victory. 

The  psalm  that  glorifies  the  age,   divinely  deep  and 

true. 
He  dreamed  from  that   horizon  vast,  whose  starry 

state  he  knew  ; 
A  champion  blest,   a  monarch   crowned,   the  later 

world  doth  own 
The  conquest  of  the  song  that  could  Saul's  bosom 

fiend  dethrone. 

Oh  !  many  a  weary  pilgrimage  that  falls  on  human- 
kind 

Grows  joyous  by  that  master  faith,  that  music- 
moulded  mind. 

By  Jordan's  river  low  we  sit,  and  distant  loves  recall. 

And  Jordan  grows  a  line  of  light,  and  God  delivers 
all. 

From  these  fair  cradles  of  our  race,  whose  infant 
need  and  cry 

Fonnd  answer  in  the  mother  voice,  the  loving  lullaby. 

To  sterner  manhood  we  must  pass,  a  shriller  chal- 
lenge hear. 

Where  on  the  seven  crested  hills  Rome  lifts  her 
front  severe. 

Illustrious  twins  the  she-wolf  nursed,  great   births  o^ 

power  and  law. 
On  Tiber's  shore  she   stood   at   bay,  and   held   the 

world  in  awe ; 
While  from  those  gates   where  Justice  dwelt,   and 

Reason  held  her  rule, 
A  band  of  civic  glories  marched  to  keep  mankind  at 

school. 

For  them  resounds  the  lituan  tube,   the  trumpet  of 

command, 
The  shield   upon   the  fearless   breast,   the   spear  in 

sinewy  hand; 
Nor  wanted  they  the  softer  tones   that  soothe  the 

bitter  strife, 

When  Virgil  sang  the  end  of  Troy,  and  Horace,  love 
and  life  : 

"I  builded  me  a  monument,  more  permanent  than 
brass, 

A  pyramid  above  the  height  of  regal  seats  that  pass  ; 
The  biting  rain  shall  mar  it  not,  the  wind  with  pow- 
erless spite 


Shall  turn  his  fury  otherwhere,  and  curb  his  van- 
quished might. 

"The  series  of  the  years,  the  flight  of  time  I  shall  not 
fear. 

Of  whom  not  every  thing  shall  pass  the  funeral  lim- 
its drear. 

My  praise  shall  grow  in  regions  far,  in  days  as  long 
to  come. 

As  priest  and  silent  virgin  climb  the  master  shrine  of 
Rome." 

Again  I  bid  you  pause  and  look,  where,  in  a  cham- 
ber dim, 

The  Master  breaks  the  bread  of  dole,  and  sings  the 
parting  hymn. 

"Remember  me."  We  hear  him  still,  and  keep, 
with  answering  breath. 

The  record  of  his  tenderness,  in  living  and  in  death. 

Far  as  the  Roman  catacombs,  deep  winding  in  the 

earth. 
The  echo  of  that  music  breathes,  low    stifled  at  its 

birth; 
"Et  resurrexit,"  they  exclaim,  whose  hidden  doctrine 

waits 
To  weave  the  web  of  circumstance,   and   mould   the 

form  of  states. 

The  shrine  of  Jove  is  overthrown,   his   eagle   leaves 

the  sky 
Where  burns  a  brighter  messenger,  a  light  that  will 

not  die. 
Brave  rode  the  monarch  at  the  front,  but  chief  and 

ranks  fell  down 
Before  the  pledge  of  victory,  the  cross  above  the 

crown. 

But  conquest  has  its  ebb  and  flow,  its  prean  and  its 

dirge. 
As  fill  and  empty  human  hearts,  as  billows  suck  and 

surge. 
The  glowing  empire  of  the  East  forsook   its  broken 

line. 
And  scattered  to  the  trampling  horde  the  pearls  of 

Palestine. 

For  Nature,  in  rude  bosoms  pent,  maintains  her  lord- 
ly way 

Against  pale  arts  of  luxury,  and  law's  despotic  sway; 

And  Jesu's  olives  soothed  no  more  the  Christian's 
earnest  dream. 

Profaned  and  plundered,  like  the  groves  of  Plato's 
Academe. 

And  after   that  consummate    light,  that  Pentecostal 

flame. 
The  darkness  of  the  Gods  removed  on  all  the  nations 

came  ; 
For  Pan  was  dead,  and  Jesu   risen,  whose   truth  in 

^     infancy 
Rough  nurse  and  bitter  birthplace  had,  compelled  to 

fast  and  flee. 

Then  slowly  man  to  man  appeared,  as  star  to  star  on 
high. 

And  mountains  and  morasses  teemed  with  dark  hu- 
manity ; 

While  fiery  Gaul  and  fruitful  Spain  yet  bore  the  Ro- 
man yoke, 

Lo  !  from  his  dim  Druidic  isle  the  distant  Briton 
spoke. 

From  South  to  North,  from  East  to  West,  the  waves 
grew  never  still 

That  bore  the  circling  sympathy  of  human  good  and 
ill; 

The  harmonies  that  gathered  there  no  further  silence 
knew. 

As  starts  a  babe  with  pulse  that  thrills  his  whole  ex- 
istence through. 

Song  came,  and    carried   succor   back.     With    mail 

upon  their  breasts. 
The  grim    Crusaders  took    their    way,   remote  and 

dreaded  guests. 


"Restore  the  sacred  tomb  of  Christ,"  demands  their 

battle  cry, 
"We  gladly  yield  our  blood  for  him,  who  for  our  weal 

did  die." 

The  valiant  sununons  swelled  and  sank,  for  not  with 

martial  power 
The  kingdom  comes  whose   silent  growth    o'ertakes 

the  sleeping  hour; 
The  sceptre  briefly   they   retained,   the   crown   doth 

still  belong 
To  those  whose  deeds  of  bravery  survive  in   Tasso's 

song. 

But  music  two-fold  measure  has,  the  plummet  and 

the  square. 
And  all   masonic  mysteries   her  moulding   impress 

wear. 
Now  rose  the  mighty  minster  up,  as  human  hearts 

aspire. 
Its  arches  lifted  lo  infold  the  soul's  prophetic  fire. 

Of  those  grand  days  the    voice  and  tune  to  us  are 

wholly  lost. 
We  read  their  purpose  in  the  stone,  fine  sculptured 

and  embossed, 
In  mass  book  and   in   ritual,   in   pageant  old  and 

quaint, 
In  rainbows  lighting  solemn  aisles,  with  virgin  and 

with  saint. 

But  Faith  grew  feeble  in  her  cage,  and  sickened,near 

to  die. 
While  ventured  none  to  ope   the   door,    and   let  the 

captive  fly. 
Till  one  clear  voice  from  cloister  broke,  from  mass 

and  vespers  fair, 
"A  fortress  is  our  God,"  it  sang,  "in  freedom  let  us 

dare. 

"The  form  is  but  the  picture  of  the  truth  within  the 

heart, 
The  bonds  of  custom  give  us  not  the  miracles  of  art ; 
Trust  we  the  inner  thonght,  revealed  in  doctrine  and 

in  rhyme. 
And  build  no  prison  to  resist  the  prophecies  of  time." 

I  follow  now  a  sailor's  song,  a  chorus  rudely  trolled 

Of  courage  for  the  new  world  sails,  disdainful  of  the 
old; 

The  master  walks  the  narrow  deck,  and  threads  the 
boundless  sea. 

Seeking  the  outlet  of  the  age,  through  pain  and  jeop- 
ardy. 

And  Music  in  his  sails  went  forth,  who  travels  every 

where. 
To  consecrate  the  virgin  land  with  order   and  with 

prayer ; 
Well  pleased  that  new  found  realm   she  trod,  but 

veiled  her  brow  for  shame. 
And  quenched  h'er  flaming  utterance  when  dark  Pi" 

zarro  came. 

The  Saxon  sends  his  mission,  too,  a  band  of  stern 
intent. 

With  all  life's  broad  machinery  for  work  and  wor- 
ship pent ; 

Firm  from  the  Mayflower's  dock  doth  rise,  at  dawn 
and  closing  dajr, 

The  strophe  of  the  manhood  that  the  Stuarts  chased 
away. 

Not  broadly  did  its  measure  run,  the  shrill  and  nasal 

psalm. 
Which  yet  in  wounded  spirits    breathed   deep  peace 

and  patience  calm ; 
That -music  held  them  thrice  resolved,  and  hung  its 

silvery  shield 
Between  the  savage  warwhoop  and   the  hearts  that 

would  not  yield. 

Then  Faith,  the  Orpheus  of  our   day,   walked   thro' 

the  untrodden  wild. 
Order  and  form  did  follow  fast,  and   hill   and  forest 

smiled. 
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Rocks  into  gracious  shapes  were  wrought,  and  lofty 

trees  laid  low, 
Till  in  green  ways   the  thrifty   Age   did  journey  to 

and  fro. 

Yet  back  to  Europe  flits  my  song,  to  certain  tie-wigs 

grand. 
Crowned  in  immortal  state  beyond   the   monarch   of 

the  land. 
There  Handel's  wit  of  weighty  mould   the  wondrous 

legend  dreamed, 
That  lifts  our  hearts  at   Christmas   tide,   from    trash 

and  toil  redeemed. 

And  Haydn  wrought  "on  mighty  pens,"   and  earth, 

"with  verdure  clad," 
In  him  her  blest  interpreter,  her  tuneful  teacher  had. 
And  he  who  stands  in  metal  here,*with  heavenly  care 

and  haste, 
Filled  high  the  costly  cup  of  joy  he  gave   and  could 

not  taste. 

Oh   friends !  I  meet   you   hero  to-day,    in   precincts 

loved  of  all, 
This  is  the  home  of  our  delight,  our  pleasant  Music 

Hall. 
Here  rank  on  rank  the   singers   rise,   the   well-tuned 

strings  below 
With  reeds  and  fiery  brasses  blend,  to  give  the  goods 

we  know. 

And  churches  bristle  thro'  the  land,  and  chambers  of 

debate, 
And  halls  where  sleepy  judges  sit,   and   ministers  of 

state ; 
And  banks  where  golden  treasure  hides,  while  paper 

flies  about. 
No  matter  how  it  enters  in,  it  never  can  get  out. 

But  this  shall  bo  our  temple,  whene'er  a  harmless  sac- 
rifice 

Of  willing  hands  and  loving  hearts  in  melody  shall 
rise  ; 

Th«  paper  that  is  gathered  here,  in  golden  song  re- 
turns. 

And  all  our  strivings  end  in  pe.ace,  for  which  all  Na- 
ture yearns. 

For  we  have  had  our  discords,   when    the   dominant 

abroad 
Controlled  our  modulations,  kept   us   manacled  and 

awed. 
Until  a  certain  saucy  tune  our  drums   and    fifes    did 

play. 
And  "Yankee  Doodle  went  to  town,"  and  Bull,  he 

went  away. 

Then  grew  our  untaught  symphony,  until  from  shore 
to  shore 

It  grasped  the  sister  oceans,  and  the  northern  tor- 
rents' roar. 

The  mountain  passes  staid  it  not,  the  wide  unwatered 
plains, 

The  flinty  soil  grew  merciful,  and  yielded  golden 
gains. 

It  grew  until  its  very  growth  new  sharps  and  minors 
woke. 

Till,  strained  with  distance  flid  with  doubt,  the  bond 
of  friendship  broke  ; 

And  battle  cry  to  pa-.an  changed,  and  piean  changed 
to  knell, 

Before  the  shriek  of  agony  that  marked  where  Lin- 
coln fell. 

The  bow  that  from  the  tempest  springs,  has  seven 
sister  rays. 

Whose  numbers  mate  the  notes  that  range  in  Na- 
ture's hymn  of  praise. 

No  storm  that  rears  its  horrors  high,  in  wild.  Titanic 
mood. 

But  yields  to  that  fair  messenger,  that  harbinger  of 
good. 


The  seven  notes  are  lent  to  us  for  wide  and  weighty 
themes, 

To  follow  hidden  meanings  out,  to  cope  with  mystic 
dreams. 

Though  all  Creation  stand  aghast  at  dissonance  ab- 
horred. 

It  knows  a  never  failing  hand  that  strikes  the  master 
chord. 

That  hand  doth  loose   terrific   powers    that  agonize 

and  smite. 
That  hand  upon  the  bow  of  peace  its  prophecy  doth 

write ; 
That  hand  maintains  its  argument,  to  hearing  and  to 

sight. 
It  bears  the  crown  of  harmony,  the  victories  of  light. 

*  Crawford's  statue  of  Beethoven. 
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The  Catholicity  of  Music. 

Music  is  religious  and  prophetic.  She  is  the 
real  Sibyl,  chanting  evermore  of  unity.  Over 
wild,  waste  oceans  of  discord  floats  her  silvery 
voice,  the  harbinger  of  love  and  hope.  Every 
genuine  strain  of  music  is  a  serene  prayer,  or 
bold,  inspired  demand,  to  be  united  with  all,  at 
the  Heart  of  all  things.  Her  appeal  to  the  world 
is  more  loving  than  the  world  can  yet  appreciate. 
Kings  and  statesmen,  and  men  of  affairs,  and 
men  of  theories,  would  stand  aside  from  their  own 
over-rated  occupations  to  listen  to  her  voice,  if 
they  knew  how  nearly  it  concerned  them,  how 
mnch  more  it  goes  to  the  bottom  of  the  matter, 
and  how  clearly  she  forefeels  humanity's  great 
destiny.  The  soul  that  is  truly  receptive  of  mu- 
sic learns  angelic  wisdom,  and  srows  more  child- 
like with  experience.  The  sort  of  experience 
which  music  gives  does  not  plough  cunning  fur- 
rows in  the  brow  of  the  fresh  soul,  nor  darken  its 
expressive  face  by  knitting  there  the  tangled 
lines  of  Satan.  Here,  the  most  deeply  initiated 
are  in  spirit  the  most  youthful  ;  and  Hope  de- 
lights to  wait  on  them. 

The  sentiment  of  unity,  strongest  and  deepest 
sentiment  in  man,  the  great  affection  into  which 
all  his  affections  flow — to  find,  not  lose  them- 
selves; which  looks  to  the  Source  when  little 
wants  conflict,  and  straightway  they  are  recon- 
ciled in  emulous  ardor  for  the  glory  of  the  whole  ; 
which  lifts  a  man  above  the  thought  of  sel?,  by 
making  him  in  every  sense  full}'  himself,  by  re- 
uniting his  prismatic,  party-colored  passions  into 
one  which  is  as  clear  and  universal  as  the  light; 
the  sentiment  which  seeks  only  universal  harmo- 
ny and  order,  so  that  all  things,  whether  of  the 
inner  or  of  the  outer  world,  may  be  perfectly 
transparent  to  the  love  in  which  they  have  their 
being,  and  that  the  sole  condition  of  all  peace 
and  happiness,  the  consciousness  of  one  in  all  and 
all  in  one,  may  never  more  be  wanting; — that  is 
what  the  common  sense  of  mankind  means  by 
the  religious  sentiment, — that  is  the  pure  essence 
ofreligion.  Music  is  its  natural  language,  the 
chief  rite  of  its  worship,  the  rite  which  cannot 
lose  its  sacredness  ;  for  music  cannot  cease  to  be 
harmony,  cannot  cease  to  symbolize  the  sacred 
relationship  of  each  to  all,  cannot  contract  a 
taint,  any  more  than  the  sunbeam  which  shines 
into  all  corners.  Music  cannot  narrow  or  cloak 
the  message   which   it   bears;  it   cannot   lie;' it 


cannot  raise  questions  in  the  mind,  or  excite  any 
other  than  a  pure  enthusiam.  It  is  God's  alpha- 
bet, and  not  man's,  unalterable  and  unperverta- 
ble  :  suited  for  the  harmony  of  the  human  pas- 
sions and  affections  ;  and  sent  us,  in  this  their 
Ion"  winter  of  disharmony  and  strife,  to  be  a 
perpetual  type  and  monitor,  rather  say  an  actual 
foretaste,  of  that  harmony  which  must  yet  come. 
How  could  there  be  religion  without  music  ?  That 
sentiment  would  create  it  again,  would  evoke  its 
elements  out  of  the  completest  jargon  of  dis- 
cords, if  the  scale  and  the  accords,  and  all  the 
use  of  instruments,  were  forgotten.  Let  that 
feeling  deepen  in  our  nation,  and  absorb  its  indi- 
vidual ambitions,  and  we  shall  have  our  music 
greater  than  the  world  has  known. 

There  was  an  age  of  faith,  though  the  doctri- 
nal statements  and  the  forms  thereof  wore  nar- 
row. Art,  however,  freed  the  spirit  which  the 
priest  imprisoned.  Music,  above  all,  woke  to  ce- 
lestial power  and  beauty  in  the  bosom  of  a  be- 
lieving though  an  ignorant  age.  The  Catholic 
church  did  not  neglect  this  great  secret  of  ex- 
pression and  of  influence  ;  and  the  beautiful  free 
servant  served  it  in  a  larger  spirit  than  itself  had 
dreamed  of.  Where  it  could  not  teach  the  Bi- 
ble, where  its  own  formal  interpretations  thereof 
were  perhaps  little  better  than  stones  for  bread, 
it  could  breathe  the  spirit  of  the  Bible  and  of  all 
love  and  sanctity  into  the  most  ignorant  and 
thoughtless  worshipper,  through  its  sublime  Mass- 
es, at  once  so  joyous  and  so  solemn,  so  soul-sub- 
duing and  so  exalting,  so  full  of  tenderness, 
so  full  of  rapture  uncontrollable,  so  confident  and 
so  devout.  In  these,  the  hearer  did,  for  the  time 
being,  actually  live  celestial  states.  The  mystery 
of  the  cross  and  the  ascension,  the  glorious  doc- 
trine of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  were  not  reason- 
ed out  to  his  understanding,  but  passed  through 
his  very  soul,  like  an  experience,  in  these  all- 
permeating  clouds  of  sound ;  and  so  the  religion 
became  in  him  an  emotion,  which  could  not  so 
easily  become  a  thought,  which  had  better  not 
become  such  thought  as  the  opinionated  teachers 
of  the  visible  church  would  give  him.  The 
words  of  the  Credo  never  yet  went  down  with  all 
minds  ;  but  their  general  tenor  is  universal,  and 
music  is  altogether  so.  Music  extracts  and  em- 
bodies only  the  spirit  of  the  doctrine,  that  inmost 
life  of  it  which  all  feel,  and  miraculously  revivi- 
fies and  transfigures  the  cold  statements  of  the 
understanding  with  the  warm  faith  of  feeling. 
In  music  there  is  no  controversy ;  in  music. there 
are  no  opinions:  its  springs  are  deeper  than  the 
foundations  of  any  of  these  partition  walls,  and 
its  breath  floats  undivided  over  all  their  summits. 
Less  danger  to  the  Catholic  whose  head  is  cloud- 
ed by  dull  superstitions,  so  long  as  his  heart  is 
nourished  and  united  with  the  life  of  all  lives  by 
this  refreshing  dew  ! 

The  growing  disposition,  1  ere  and  there, 
among  select  musical  circles,  to  cultivate  acquain- 
tance with  this  form  of  music,  is  a  good  sign. 
What  has  been  called  sacred  music  in  this  coun- 
try has  been  the  least  sacred  in  everything  but 
the  name,  and  the  forced  reverence  pa  d  to  it. 
With  the  superstitions  of  the  past,  the  soul  of  na- 
ture also  was  sappressed  ;  and  the  free  spirit  of 
music  found  small  sphere  amid  our  loud  protest- 
inr/s.  A  joyless  religion  of  the  intellect  merely, 
which  could  almost  find  fault  with  the  sun's  shin- 
ing, closed  every  pore  of  the  self-mortified  and 
frozen  soul  against  the  subtle,  insinuating  warmth 
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of  this  most  eloquent  apostle  of  God.  Tlun  sub- 
lime sincerity  of  that  wintry  energy  of  sel|f-cleni- 
al  having  for  the  most  part  passed  away,  rAnd  thg 
hearts  of  the  descendants  of  the  Pilnrims/  having 
become  opened  to  all  worldly  influencjes,  why 
should  they  not  be  also  visited  by  the  'neavenly 
corrective  of  holy  and  enchanting  music,  which 
is  sure  to  call  forth  and  to  nourish  gertns  of  lof- 
tier affection.  Can  the  bitter  spirit  of  sectarian- 
ism, can  the  formal  preachings  of  a  worl>dly  ohurck 
which  strives  to  keep  religion  so  diijtinct  from 
life,  can  the  utilitarian  ethics  of  this  g;reat  day  of 
trade,  give  the  soul  such  nourishment  and  such 
conviction  of  the  higher  life  as  the  great  religious 
music  of  Bach  and  Handel,  Mozart  and  Haj'dn 
and  Beethoven  ?  The  pomp  and  pageantry  of 
the  Mass  we  have  not.  But  the  spiritual  esaence 
lives  in  the  music  itself;  and  a  mere  quar'iet  of 
voices,  a  social  friendly  group,  bijund  ali'ke  by 
moral  and  by  musical  sympathies,  may  drink  this 
inspiration,  may  pour  it  out  oij  others.  The 
songs  and  operas  of  the  day,  whicih  take  t'ne  mul- 
titude, become  insipid  in  compavison  with  such 
music. 

In  music  of  this  kind,  there  is  somewhat  that  is 
peculiar  to  the  individuality  of  the  (iomposer ; 
but  there  is  more  that  is  univei-sal,  true  to  the 
inmost  meaning  of  all  hearts.  Every  sentiment, 
if  it  is  deep  enough,  becomes^eliirion ';  for  everv 
sentiment  seeks  and  tends  to  ilmity,  'io  harmony, 
to  recognize  of  the  one  in  all^  Ann  every  senti- 
ment in  music  is  expressed  inf  its  pujrity,  and  car- 
ried up  as  it  were  to  the  bleiiding  W,oint  of  all  the 
emotions  in  one,  which  is  the  rad'ical  desire  and 
feeling  of  the  soul,  its  passion  tct  be  one  with 
God.  '' 

The  church  afforded  to  ■  enius;  that  sphere,  for 
its  highest  and  holiest  ami  tion,  which  it  found 
not  elsewhere.  The  Masi^es  of  Haydn  are  more 
numerous,  and  more  of  them  ellaborate  great  ef- 
forii!,tl>^"tli°s<'  of  Mozai-t,  ma  ny  of  whose  Mass- 
es were  coflpos^d  ^*  ^o  early  '  an  age ;  and  his 
genius  steadily  It^w  hinj  towfirds  thit  sphere  o 
music,  in  which  he  T.^^  dep.tined  to  reign  su- 
preme,— the  opera.  But,'hiough  to  Haydn  we 
must  grant  the  very  perfection  of  artistic  skill 
and  grace,  a  warm  and  childlike  piety,  and  a 
spirit  of  the  purest  joy  ;  and  though  at  times  he 
has  surpassing  tenderness ;  still  there  is  an  inde- 
scribable atmosphere,  an  air  of  inspiration,  a 
gushing  forth  as  of  the  very  warmest,  inmost  life- 
blood,  in  Mozart's  religious  music,  which  affects 
us,  even  when  it  is  simpler  than  Haydn's  with 
more  power.  Religion  takes  in  Haydn  more  the 
form  of  gratitude  and  joy.  The  mournfulness  of 
a  Miserere  or  a  Crucifxus  of  his  is  a  passive  mood, 
where  the  subject  calls  for  it,  rather  than  a  per- 
manent and  inherent  quality  in  the  whole  music 
of  his  own  being.  His  ground  tone  seems  to  be 
a  certain  domestic  grateful  sense  of  life,  in  which 
the  clearest  order  and  the  sweetest  kindliness 
and  thankfulness  for  ever  reign.  In  Mozart  the 
ground  tone  is  love,  the  very  ecstacy  and  celes- 
tial bliss  of  the  re-union  of  souls  long  separated, 
at  once  romantic  and  platonic,  sensuous,  and  yet 
exalting  the  senses  to  a  most  spiritual  ministry. 
In  him  we  have  what  is  nearest  to  the  naked  soul 
of  music, — its  most  ethereal,  transparent,  thrill- 
ing body.  One  would  scarce  suppose,  that  the 
soul  of  Mozart  ever  inhabited  any  other  body 
than  those  melodies  and  harmonies  in  which  it 
dwells  for  us.  Something  of  a  personal  love, 
however,  is  felt  in  his  most  religious  strains:  it  is 


the  worship  of  the  Holy  Virgin  ;  the  music  of 
that  phase  of  the  religious  sentiment,  which  Swe- 
denborg  might  call  conjugal  love. 

To  Beethoven's  two  Masses,  especially  the 
great  one  in  D,  it  comes  most  natural  to  add  the 
term  solemn;  for,  with  him,  all  is  a  great  effort. 
It  is  the  very  sentiment  of  the  man, — aspiration, 
boundless  yearning  to  embrace  thelnfinite.  With 
him  the  very  discontent  of  the  soul  becomes  re- 
ligion, and  opens  sublime  visions,  which  are  like 
a  flying  horizon  of  ever  near,  yet  unattainable 
order  and  beauty.  In  the  inexhaustibleness  of  the 
heart's  cravings,  he  finds  revelations  ;  and  out  of 
those  depths,  with  gloomy  grandeur,  with  fire 
now  smothered  and  now  breaking  out,  and  al- 
ways with  a  rapt  impetuosity,  the  worship  of  his 
nature  springs,  escaping  like  a  flame  to  heaven. 

Then,  too,  besides  this  captivating  music  of  the 
Catholic  church,  we  should  think  of  the  plain 
Choral,  the  voices  of  the  united  -multitude,  in 
simple,  solemn  sublime  strains,  presenting  them- 
selves as  one  before  the  Lord.  Even  our  mod- 
ern psalm,  as  monotonous  and  artificial  as  it  of- 
ten is,  satisfying  scarcely  more  than  the  gram- 
matical conditions  of  a  musical  proposition  has 
oftentimes  an  unsurpassable  grandeur.  Where 
thousands  sing  the  same  slow  melody,  the  mighty 
waves  of  sound  seem  to  wake  in  the  air  their  own 
accompaniment,  and  the  effect  is  that  of  harmo- 
ny. On  this  broad  popular  basis.  Bach  and  Han- 
del built.  Bach  expresses  the  deep,  interior 
soul  and  spirituality  of  Protestantism ;  the  relig- 
ion of  persoral  experience  is  more  his  theme. 
Handel,  too,  is  Protestant,  the  people's  man,  in 
music.  In  him  the  great  sentiment  of  a  common 
humanity  found  expression.  The  individual  van- 
ishes :  it  is  the  mighty  music  of  humanity ;  his 
theme,  the  one  first  theme,  and  properly  the  bur- 
den of  all  music,  humanity's  looking-for  and  wel- 
come of  its  Messiah.  What  a  prediction  and 
foreshadowing  of  the  future  harmony  and  unity 
of  the  whole  race  is  that  great  Oratorio  !  What 
are  those  choruses,  those  hallelujahs  and  amens, 
but  the  solemn  ecstacy,  the  calm,  because  uni- 
versal and  all-sympathizing,  everywhere  sustain- 
ed excitement,  which  all  souls  shall  feel,  when  all 
shall  feel  their  unity  with  all  humanity,  and  with 
all  to  God.. 


The  Handel  Festival. — We  have  wished  our 
paper  to  contain  the  fullest  and  most  appreciative 
record  wo  could  find  of  this  colossal  affair,  and  we 
believe  the  report  we  copy  from  the  London  Times 
will  be  perused  with  interest  in  spite  of  its  great 
length.  At  the  same  time  we  take  the  liberty  of 
printing  the  following  extract  from  a  purely  private 
letter  (dated  London,  June  21,  a  day  after  the  Festi- 
val) which  we  have  received  from  a  well  known  mem- 
ber of  our  musical  world. 

"The  great  Handel  Festival  is  over,  and  I  hasten 
to  say  to  you  a  little  about  it.  A  liltle,  for  it  was  one 
of  those  grand,  those  immense  nndertakings,  which 
any  attempt  of  such  a  weak  pen  as  mine,  must  utter- 
ly fail  to  describe.  By  this  I  do  not  mean  that  the 
performances  were  perfect  ;  no  indeed.  I  would 
merely  refer  to  the  colossal,  imposing  mass  of  sound. 
The  choruses  often  moved  with  a  great  deal  of  un- 
certainty, and  steadiness  for  more  than  sixteen  or 
twenty-four  bars  in  any  of  them  was  very  rare.  It 
might  have  gone  a  great  deal  better,  and  I  think  it 
could  have  cone  better,  for  the  material  was  there. 

"The  different  parts  of  the  immense  choir  were 
splendidly  represented,  each  voice  seemed  to  tell, 
which  means  a  great  deal,  if  you  remember  the  num- 
ber that  took  part ;  only  think  of  800  voices  on  each 
part,  making  3200  in  all,  and  a  band  which  had:  101 
first  Violins,  96  second  Violins,  7.3  Tenors,  64  'Cellos 
and  66  Double-Basses,  besides  92  of  wind  instru- 
ments, drums,  &c.,  &c.     The  effect  of  sound   was  at 


times  overpowering,  with  one  great  defect,  however, 
viz.  :  whenever  the  four  parts  of  the  Chorus  sang  to- 
gether in  a  Jf,  or  even  f,  there  was  not  a  single 
sound  to  bo  heard  either  from  the  violins,  tenors  or 
violoncellos.  Basses,  trombones,  trumpets  and 
drums  were  kings,  and  overshadowed  all  but  the 
Chorus,  which  sounded,  as  I  said  before,  inexpressi- 
bly grand  at  times.  The  three  concerts  (and  the 
preceding  rehearsal)  have  been  attended  by  88,000 
people  altogether. 

"Amongst  a  great  many  operas  and  concerts  that 
I  have  heard  during  the  short  time  here,  there  are 
two  representations  that  I  shall  always  think  of  with 
great  delight.  The  first  is  the  opera  of  'Medea,'  by 
Cherubini,  a  most  beautiful  work,  and  splendidly 
given  by  all  that  took  part,  particularly  by  Tietjens 
and  Santley.  The  second  was  a  'Piano-Recital'  by 
Halle,  of  which  I  enclose  the  programme  : 

Impromptu  in  B  flat,  Op.  142,  No  3 Schubert. 

Variations  in  J>,  No.  12 BeethOTen. 

Song. 

Fantaisie  Sonata,  in  G,  Op.  78 Schubert. 

Impromptu  in  G,  Op.  90,  JlO.  3 Sthubert. 

Fantaisie,  in  G  minor.  Op.  77 BeethOTen. 

Song. 

Impromptu,  in  A  flat,  Op.  142,  No.  2.  ) 

Moment  Mu.'^ical,  in  F  minor.  Op.  94,  No.  3  J     Schubert. 

Kondo  a  Capriccio,  in  G.  Op,  129 Beethoven. 

"I  will  mention  another  concert,  which  was  given 
to  invited  guests  by  the  Queen,  at  Buckingham  Pal- 
ace, at  which  Adelina  Patti,  Christine  Nilsson,  Mon- 
gini,  Santley,  Graziani,  Miss  Drasdill  and  Mr.  Cum- 
mings  took  part,  besides  orchestra  and  chorus,  and 
where  I  had  the  pleasure  to  be  invited.  The  concert 
was  finely,  most  beautifully  performed,  and  best  of 
all  the  parts  assigned  to  Nilsson  and  Patti.  .  .  .  And 
now  you  may  imagine  my  astonishment,  when,  in 
walking  in  to  Drury  Lane  the  other  night  to  hear 
'Medea,'  I  met  our  friend  Ch.  C.  Perkins  in  the  cor- 
ridor ;  he  had  just  that  evening  arrived  from  Paris. 

"The  reception  I  have  here  is,  from  all  sides,  the 
most  hearty  and  cordial,  which  has  made  my  visit 
very,  very  pleasant." 

Germant.  Richard  Wagner's  comic  opera  "Die 
Meistersinger  von  Nilrnberg"  was  performed  for  the 
first  time  on  the  21st  of  June,  in  Munich.  Herr 
Richard  Pohl,  in  the  Leipzig  SignaU,  pronounces  it 
a  complete  success.  As  to  its  fabulously  great  length, 
he  says  :  "The  1st  act,  inclusive  of  the  overture, 
lasted  1  hour  and  17  minutes  ;  the  2nd,  55  minutes  ; 
the  3d  (which  is  divided  by  a  lowering  of  the  curtain) 
1  hour  and  51  minutes.  So  that  the  music,  all  told, 
lasts  only  (!)  4  hours  and  3  minutes,  and  the  whole 
performance,counting  pauses,4  hours  and  40  minutes. 
We  know  many  grand  operas,"  he  says,  "which 
last  as  long,  and  many  shorter  ones  which  .  .  .  are 
longer  !" — "There  is  enough  music  in  these  Master- 
singers  to  serve  another  composer,  supposing  him  to 
have  any  such  power  of  invention,  for  half  a  dozen 
operas.  There  is  a  richness  of  invention  m  this 
score,  a  wealth  of  outline,  ornament,  coloring,  in 
short  all  sorts  of  detail  work,  such  as  we  find  in  no 
other  opera  of  Wagner's  if  we  except  Tristan,  which 
is  of  course  wholly  different  m  stylo." 

The  performance  too  is  pronounced  a  masterpiece  : 
an  admirable  orchestra  conducted  by  Hans  von  Bil- 
low, singers  and  actors  of  the  first  rank,  an  exquisite 
chorus,  a  model  mise  en  sc^ne,  &c.  The  prominent 
parts  were  those  of  Herr  Betz  (as  Hans  Sachs), 
Nachhauer  (  Waltlier  von  Stolztng),  Holzel  {Beckmes- 
ser),  Schlosser  {David,  apprentice  to  Sachs),  Frl. 
Mallinger  (Eva),  and  Fr.  Dietz  {Eva's  nurse).  A 
long  list  is  given  of  noted  artists,  theatre  directors, 
capellmeisters,  composers,  jonrnalists,  from  all  parts 
of  Europe,  who  were  present  at  the  performance. 
Even  Paris  had  its  half  dozen  representatives,  includ- 
ing Pasdeloup. — But  we  have  yet  to  hear  the  soberer 
judgments. 

A  concert  in  aid  of  a  Mendelssohn  monument  was 
given  in  the  new  Leipzig  theatre  on  the  18th  ult. 
The  Overtures  to  Athalia  and  Meeresstille,  and  the 
Reformation  Symphony  (first  time  in  Leipzig)  were 
given  under  the  direction  of  Julius  Rietz,  from  Dres- 
den. Mme.  Joachim  sang  Mendelssohn  songs,  and 
Herr  Joachim  played  the  Mendelssohn  Concerto  and 
an  Adagio  by  Spohr.  The  Octet,  too,  was  played 
by  such  artists  as  Joachim,  David,  Rontgen,  Griitz- 
raacher,  &c. 
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Professor  E.  F.  Eichter,  of  the  Leipzig  Conserva- 
torlum,  and  organist  at  the  Nieolai  Church,  (author, 
also,  of  the  excellent  "Manual  of  Harmony,"  trans- 
lated by  J.  P.  Morgan,  and  published  in  New  York), 
succeeds  Hauptmann  in  Sebastian  Bach's  old  place 
of  Gantorjat  the  Thomas-Schule, 

Schumann's  Faust  music  was  recently  performed 
in  Basle,  with  the  aid  of  Julius  Stockhausen. 

The  Congress  of  Musical  Artists  (of  "the  Future") 
is  held  this  year  in  Altenburg,  beginning  to-day  and 
lasting  through  next  Thursday.  The  following 
works  by  members  are  to  be  performed  :  R.  Wag- 
ner, "Love  Feast  of  the  Apostles  ;" — F.  Liszt :  13th 
Psalm,  "Fest  Song  to  the  Artists,"  137th  Psalm, 
Fugue  on  the  name  BACH,  and  Songs  ; — Theo- 
dor  Schneider,  Kyrie  ; — G.  Eebling,  Motet ; — D.  H. 
Engel,  Motet  on  the  Reformation  Festival; — W. 
Stade :  two  Old-German  Songs,  Hymn,  Allegro  for 
Orchestra,  Song; — F.  Thieriot,  "Loch  Lomond,  a 
Symphonic  Fancy-picture" ; — Huberti,  Andante  from 
a  Suite  for  Orchestra  ;— W.  Speidel,  Trio  for  piano, 
violin,  &c.  ; — G.  Herrmann,  Octet  for  string  instru- 
ments ; — C.  Gotze,  Aria  from  the  Opera  "The  Hero 
of  the  North" ;— F.  Grutzmacher,  Concerto  for  vio- 
loncello ; — Hermann  Zopff,  Fugue  for  two  pianos ; — 
C.  Them,  Nocturne  and  Scherzo  for  two  pianos  ; — 
G.  Huber,  pieces  for  violoncello  ;  Songs  by  A.  Horn, 
E.  Buchner,  0.  Bolck,  and  Ph.  Riifer.  Besides 
which,  the  Requiem  by  Berlioz  will  be  given  entire 
for  the  first  time  in  Germany,  and  his  Si/mphonie 
Fantaslique  ;  also  the  following  by  older  masters  :  a 
Mass  by  Palestrina  ;  a  Motet  ("Jesu  meine  Freude") , 
as  well  as  organ,  violin  and  song  pieces,  by  J.  S. 
Bach  ;  Handel's  "Acis  and  Galatea ;"  Aria  from 
Clari's  Stabat  Mater ;  Psalm  by  Mareello ;  two  of 
Beethoven's  sacred  songs  to  words  by  Gellert;  Schu- 
mann's Etudes  Symphoniques. 

New  Yokk.  The  Albion  says  :  "We  take  great 
pleasure  in  informing  our  readers  that  the  Academy 
of  Music  is  positively  let  to  Mr.  Mapleson,  the  Lon- 
don impresario,  for  an  early  winter  season  of  Italian 
Opera.  He  will  bring  over  Titiens,  Nilsson,  Miss 
Kellogg,  and  the  elite  of  his  company." 

The  following  programme  (says  the  Weekly  Re- 
view) of  a  concert  by  the  Choir  of  the  Church  of  St. 
Paul  the  Apostle,  given  last  Sunday,  very  eloquent- 
ly testifies  to  the  taste  and  culture  of  the  choir  itself, 
and  its  able  leader,  Mr.  E.  Eberhard  : 

Ecce  SacerdoH Stadler. 

Arranged  for  Orchestra,  by  E.  Eberhard. 

The  Virgin's  Prayer Relsfiiger. 

F  sharp  mioor  Trio  for  Violin,  'Cello  and  Organ. 
By  Messrs.  Listemann,  Hennig,  and  Eberhard. 

Mass  in  C L  V.  Beethoven. 

•     A.  Kyrie.     B.  Gloria.      C.  Credo. 

Lffitatuff  Sum M.  Haydn. 

Ari-anged  for  Orchestra,  by  E.  Eberhard. 
D.  Sanctua.     E.  Benedictus.     F.  Agnus  Dei. 

Laudate  Dominum Emmerich. 

Arranged  for  Orchestra,  by  E.  Eberhard. 
Jupiter  Symphonie  (Allegro  vivace) Mozart. 

The  same  paper  alludes  to  the  very  curious  pro- 
gramme offered  by  Mr.  Howard  Glover  "for  his  bene- 
fit, at  Niblo's  Garden,  last  Saturday.  First  comes 
his  own  operetta  '(Once  too  Often)'  with  the  follow- 
ing characters  :  Blanche  de  ilarange.  Miss  Fanny 
Stockton  ;  Hortense  de  Caylus,  Miss  Lizzie  Wilmore; 
Count  Marcillac,  Mr.  Arthur  Matthison ;  Baron 
Pomperink,  Mr.  Gusfavus  F.  Hall.  Theu'we  are  to 
have  Beethoven's  Pastoral  Sympkony,  with  dance 
and  pantomimic  illustrations  by  Costa,  performed  by 
Jarrett  &  Palmer's  Parisienne  Ballet  Troupe  ;  Scene 
by  the  Rivulet :  Phillis  and  Corydon — Mile.  Sohike 
and  M.  Van  Hamme.  As  a  fit  finale  to  all  this  a 
monster  concert  is  offered.  Beethoven's  Pastoral 
Symphony  illustrated  by  the  White  Fawn  Ballet 
Troupe  is  new  and  gives  fresh  life  to  the  theory  of 
Wagner,  that  in  the  works  of  art  of  the  future  all  the 
arts  ought  to  concur.  Poor  Wagner  probably  never 
dreamt  that  his  idea  would  be  first  applied  to  an  old 
symphony  of  Beethoven  ;  just  as  this  master  surely 
never  imagined  that  his  lovely  musical  tone-pictures 
of  rural  life  would  form  the  theme  of  modern  leg- 
opera." 

The  Mhenosum  thus  remarks  on  Mile.  Schneider's 
personation  of  the  Grand  Duchess  : 

One  daily  paper  has  not  hesitated  to  affirm  that 
Mile.  Schneider's  Grand  Duchess  is  quite  as  unique 
in  its  way  as  the  Othello  of  Kean.  We  may  assume 
that  this  opinion  was  entertained  by  a  majority  of  the 


members  of  crowned  and  discrowned  houses  who 
thronged  the  theatre  on  the  22d  of  June.  Not  even 
when  Rachel,  by  nature  the  most  powerful  dramatic 
genius  of  our  generation,  filled  the  stage  with  her 
slight  presence,  was  St.  James's  Theatre  honored  by 
so  many  of  the  "curled  darlings  of  fortune."  And 
what  was  the  attraction  t  A  lady  whose  vocal  qual- 
ification consists  of  a  very  small  voice  which  she  has 
apparently  never  learnt  to  use,  who,  as  an  actress, 
depends  chiefly  for  effect  upon  looks  and  gestures, 
and  who,  as  to  her  appearance,  might  be  described, 
unless  her  diamonds  belie  her,  as  being  "fat,  fair  and 
forty."  Mile.  Schneider  has  the  incontestable  merit 
of  being  always  thoroughly  in  earnest,  a  sure  means 
of  attaining  success  on  the  stage,  and  she  has  the  still 
more  puissant  advantage  of  being  untrammelled  by 
any  considerations  of  convenance.  Thus,  when  she 
first  comes  on  she  makes  her  admirers  roar  with 
laughter  by  the  lady-like  trick  of  cutting  General 
Boum  across  the  waistcoat  with  her  whip.  She  takes 
the  audience  into  her  confidence  with  a  wink,  and  ex- 
presses her  sudden  passion  for  Fritz  by  a  spasmodic 
kick.  Mile.  Schneider  shows  gmat  tact  in  the  man- 
agement of  her  slender  vocal  means  in  quick  move- 
ments, such  as  the  commonplace"  Void  le  sabre  de  mon 
pere, "which  pursues  one  through  the  opera  as  though 
it  were  the  musical  spirit  of  a  vulgar  bore  ;  but  in  the 
only  cantabile  solo  in  the  work,  "Dites  lui,"  her  defi- 
ciency in  musical  education  becomes  as  conspicuous 
as  the  inability  of  the  composer  to  express  sentiment. 

The  Relation  between  Poetet  and  Mnsic  is 
well  shown  in  the  following  extract  from  Haupt- 
mann's  "Die  Natur  der  Harmonik  und  der  Metrik," 
translated  by  John  P.  Morgan,  of  New  York  : 

It  is  certainly  only  half  in  jest  that  an  festhetician 
has  said  that  poetry,  in  connection  with  music, seems 
to  have  no  other  right  except  the  right  to  be  bad  with 
impunity  ;  poetical  in  contents  and  expression  it  must 
always  be,  if  it  is  to  allow  of  musical  representation. 
Mattheson  once  offered  to  compose  music  to  a  street 
directory.  The  contents  of  a  directory  or  bill  of  fare 
would,  however,  offer  little  for  musical  expression  ; 
the  joy  over  familiar  names  in  the  former,  and  arti- 
cles of  food  in  the  latter,  could,  to  be  sure,  be  express- 
ed musically;  but  to  emphasize  the  text  according  to 
its  verbal  expression,  give  it  shading  in  its  details, 
can  no  more  be  the  office  of  music  than  it  is  its  office 
naturally  to  do  the  opposite.  Its  province  is,  to  ex- 
press in  connection,  in  the  language  of  feeling,  what 
the  comprehensible  language  of  words  can  present 
only  in  a  separate  and  successive  manner.  When 
the  latter  speaks  oi  joy  and  suffering,  and  must  men- 
tion especially  first  the  one  and  then  the  other,  music 
can  and  should  express  suffering  in  joy  and  joy  in 
suffering — not,  however,  necessarily  emphasizing  the 
one  word  joyfully  and  the  other  sorrowfully. 

Musical  expression  leaves  the  expression  of  poeti- 
cal language  far  behind  it  in  this  respect;  and  music, 
where  it  is  not  merely  declamatory,  merely  word-in- 
toning, will  always  make  poetry  subordinate.  Ver- 
bal expression  has  no  other  claim  on  musical,  except 
that  it  should  not  be  violated  by  incomprehensible, 
nonsensical  emphasis  ;  not  that  the  music  should' 
enter  into  all  its  details  and  seek  to  express  them 
with  tones,  for  music  expresses  the  complex  feeling 
contained  in  the  words,  not  the  words  themselves. 

Music  may  be  compared  to  algebra,  language  to 
arithmetic.  What  music  contains  generally  express- 
ed, language  can  express  only  as  something  special. 
The  algebraic  formulae  exhibit  the  interweaving  and 
working  of  the  factors — the  factors  and  the  product 
in  one ;  arithmetic,  either  the  factors  alone  or  the 
product  alone.  The  former,  however,  is  applicable 
to  an  infinite  number  of  determinable  single  values. 
Thus  it  is  with  music.  We  have  often  seen  the  at- 
tempt made  to  express  the  contents  of  a  piece  of  in- 
strumental music  in  words,  in  a  poem.  The  result 
can  never  be  satisfactory.  If  we  take  the  algebraic 
expression,  a-{-b^c,  and  wish  to  substitute  for  it  2+ 
3=5,  the  application  of  the  formula  is  certainly  a 
perfectly  correct  one  ;  but  an  infinitonumber  of  other 
values  may  be  substituted  for  a  and  b,  which  result  in 
G  as  a  different  sum,  although  the  content  of  the  for- 
mula is  satisfied  as  completely  by  the  combination  of 
factors.  Thus,  also,  music  may  find  the  most  vari- 
ous expression  in  words  ;  and  of  no  one  can  it  be 
said  that  it  is  the  exhaustive  one — that  it  contains  the 
one  only,  and  the  whole  signification  of  the  music  ; 
for  this  is  contained  in  the  most  definite  manner  only 
in  the  music  itself.  Not  that  music  has  an  indefinite 
sense  ;  it  says  the  same  to  every  one  ;  it  speaks  to 
the  man,  and  says  only  what  is  humanly  felt.  An 
ambiguity  first  appears,  if  each  in  his  own  way  at- 
tempts to  embody  in  a  particular  thought  the  impres- 
sion upon  the  feelings  which  ho  experiences  ;  at- 
tempts to  give  form  to  the  ethereal  essence  of  music  ; 
to  express  what,  in  words,  is  inexpressible. 
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Vooai  ■!'  with  Piano  Aooompaniment. 

I'oung  Pete  ■■  once  came  softly  nigh.      (Pierre, 

un  beau  jour)-  _  2.  F  to  f.       "Barbe-Bleue." 
Kiiow  you  n( ''  'hat  in  my  Castle.        (J'ai  pas 

bienloirO-     2.     Aft  to  9.  "Barbe-Bleue." 

Let  us,  from   the  vale  ascending.  (Mortes,  sortez). 
2.     D  to  '  <3.  "Barbe-Bleue." 

Three  mo  re  songs  from  "Blue-Beard."  In  the  first 
vhe  frightec  '^^  Boulotte  is  confessing  various  trifling 
faults  to  the  '  Knight,  who  is  about  to  put  her  to 
death.  In  t  ^^  second,  Blue-Beard,  having  sacrificed 
his  sixth  hell,  '""""t^.  's  interceding  (with  the  help  of  a 
feif  regiments  °f  guards!,  for  his  seventh.  In  the 
third,  the  six  wives,  supposed  to  be  dead,  again  ap- 
pear on  the  scene.  The  melodies  are  simple  and 
pleasing. 
The  Blooming  Flowers.  4.  D  minor  and  major 
to  f  sharp.  Keller. 

A  i^ood  song,   ^^th  varied  melody. 

Geo.  Erastus  Wi  n.  Henry  Brown.    2.    F  to  f. 

,  Murphy.  30 

Very  lively  an  d  comical. 
Why  fade  so  soon  .  sweet  blossoms  ■?    3.  D  to  f. 

Gounod.  30 
A  roaiancc,  in  Gounod's  well-known  pleasing  style. 
God  bless  the  frieiids  we  love.    2.     A  to  e. 

Blamphin.  30 
A  good,  hearty  8  ""g'  "'  easy  compass,  and  sweet 
melody. 
Beneath  yon  beantec'fs  Star.  2.  D  to  e.   Godfrey.  30 
Appropriate  words  S  applied  to  the  melody  of  the  fa- 
vorite Murfka  Walt  2  by  Godfrey. 
Little  Sunbeam.     2.  P  to  f  sharp.       II.  Farmer. 
Rightly  nttmcd,  a  I'^^PPy.  sunshiny  melody,  which 
is  good  to  he^r  in  a  h  ouse. 
Down  where  the  Bird  ies  sing.  2.  Ei  to  f.     King. 

Charminir  little  love'  ""ng,  with  pretty  chorus. 
The  Sea  hath  its  PearJs-    3.   G  to  e.  Boott. 

A  song  of  classic  bes  '■'ty- 
Aileen.  Song  an.l  Che     2.  E6  to  f.         Wellman.  35 
The  solo  may  l'>e  chai  !ed  into  a  duet,  by  singing 
small  notes.    Pretty  b;   lad  m  popular  style. 
Happy  thoughts  of  thee.   Song  and  Cho.  3.   G  to 
d.  Freiich.  30 

Quite  pleasing. 
The  Forget-me-not.     2.   G  to  e.  Hunt.  30 

The  little  blue  fl.ower  ai'd  the  songs  about  it  sjg 
liked  as  much  as  e\'er. 
My  Mother's  Name.     2.  V-b  to  f.  Wriqhlon.  30 

One  of  the  best  of  "mother    songs. 
From  the  Dust.     (D,al  Pr^funJ';).     5.    A6  to  e5. 

Campana.  40 
An  impressive  prayer,  or  call  for  mercy.    Suitable 

for  church  or  concert  room. 

Wake,  lady,  wake.    For  Guitar.  2.   C. 

"Dr.  of  Alcantara."  35 

Instrumental. 

La  Pkcefique.  Valse  de  Salon.  4.  Ah.   Goodrich.  50 
Quite  effective,  and  elicited  applause  when  played 
at  "Blind  Tom's"  concerts. 
Dreams  of  Childhood.     In  5  Nos.      Ilancox,  each  25 
Good  Night  Waltz.  1.  C.         Fairy  Land  March.  1.' C. 
Sound  Asleep  Polka.  2.  C.    Guardian  Angels  Kondo. 
Wide  Awake  Quickstep.  1.  G.        1.  G. 

Nice  little  lessons  for  children .     Only  contain    "5 
finger"  tunes,  no  scales  or  extensions,  and  are  quite 
musical. 
Long  Branch  Galop.     2.     F.  Knight.  30 

Sprightly,  with  the  melody  introduced,  "On  the 
beach  at  Newport." 
Pauline  Galop.     3.     A.         "Faust."  35 

Brilliant. 
Deux  Rondeaux  snr  Belisario.  No.  1.  3.  G.Beyer.  40 

"  2.  4.  F.     "       40 
Melodies  well  selected  and  arranged.    Attractive 
pieces  for  learners. 
Blue-Beard  Galop.  3.  G.  Knight.  30 

"  March.  3.  G.  "         3J 

Contain  little  sparkling  airs,  the  March  having  the 
Palanquin  song  in  it,  also  the  favorite  "  Legend." 


Mdsic  BY MAn..— Music  isaent  by  mail,  the  expense  being 
two  cents  for  every  four  ounces,  or  fraction  thereof,  (about 
one  cent  for  an  ordinary  piece  of  music).  Persons  at  a 
distance  will  find  the  conveyance  a  saving  of  time  and 
expense  in  obtaining  supplies  Books  can  also  be  sent  at 
double  these  rates. 


Abbreviations. — Degrees  of  difficulty  are  marked  from  1  to 
7.  The  A-ey  is  marked  with  a  capital  letter,  as  C,  B  flat,  &c., 
A  email  Roman  letter  marks  the  highest  note,  if  on  the  staff, 
an  italic  letter  the  highest  note,  if  above  the  staff. 
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Wagner's  "Meistersinger." 

[Europo^n  journals  are  full  of  glowing  or  coniemnatory 
opinions  of  the  new  opera.  Probably  no  one  has  written  more 
intoliigently  and  more  sensibly  about  it  than  Dr.  IIaksiiOI, 
the  very  able  crilic  of  the  Neue/reie.  Prcsse  of  Vienna,  of  whose 
report  the  London  Orchestra  gives  us  the  following  abstract]. 

The  long-e.xpected  opera  of  Wat;ner,  which  for  a 
considerablu  period  has  furnished    numerous   ru- 
mors and  inexhaustible  table  talk  in  all  the  capi- 
tals of  Europe,  saw  light  on  the  21st  ult.  at  Mu- 
nich.    It  was  produced  before  a  large  though  not 
crowded  audience,  and   lasted   from   si.K   in    the 
evening  until  eleven.     As   may   be   anticipated, 
the   event   was   heralded   and   accompanied  by 
some  of  those  glowing  panegyrics  with  which  ad- 
mirers of  Wagner-hail  even  his  least  movement: 
,  how  much  more  then  the  genesis  of  a  new  opera. 
■  One  of  his  most  devoted  satellites,    Peter  Corne- 
( lius,  wrote  before  the  first  night,  "The  production 
oiihfi'-Meislersinger'   will    be    an   artistic   event 
such  as  till  now  has  never  been  experienced  by 
any  public  in  the  world,"-ra  prophecy  to  be  re- 
ceived with  the  appropriate    grains   of  salt.     In 
sober  truth  the  "il/ez6to-6'in</er" seems  a  lon^-spun, 
uninteresting,  flat  sort  of  work,  insufferable  as  to 
)ibretto,-inconceivable  as  to  music,  oorireous  as  to 
scenery.     Dr.  Edward   Hanslick,   late''  Austrian 
musical  commissioner  at  the  Paris  E.-ihibition,  has 
publishe^d  a  lona;  and. ably-written  analysis  of  the 
-op-^--,  the  opinions  in   which,    if  expressed  with 
that  rotundity  peculiar  to  German  literature,  are 
eviilently  sound  and  written  with  authority.  Let 
us  pick  a  few  phra.-ies  from  this   lengthy  work  of 
lus,  by  way  of  laying  his  view  before  our  readers. 
His  opinion  is  all  the  more  valuable  in  that,  wri- 
ting from  the  land  of  Wagner-worship   and  sur- 
rounded by  panegyrists  of  that  composer,  he  votes 
m  a  terrible  minority,  but  with  as  much  fearless- 
ness as  though  the  whole  world  of  Germany  and 
of  the  Future  school  applauded  his  view. 

To  commence  ah  initio.     The  overture    to  the 
''MeistersiiKjer,"  which  dashes  all  the  leadin"  mo- 
tivi  of  the  opera,  one  after  another,   brokon'-wise 
into  a  flood  of  chromatic  passages  and  transitions, 
in  order  finally  to  shake  them  together  in  a  veri- 
table hurricane  of  sound,  must  awaken  the  appre- 
hension, in  the  uninitiate  at  least,    that  the  Nu- 
remberg Masters! nger's  business  was  chieflvdone 
m  prussic  acid.     On  the  curtain  rLsinrr,    wp    be- 
hold the  inside  of  the  St.  Katherine's  Church,  in 
Nuremberg.     The  municipality  sing  a   chorale, 
between  the  verses  of  which  the  orchestra  depicts 
the  ten.ler  passions  of  a  young  knight,  who,  buried 
in  the  contemplation  of  a  young  city  maiden.stands 
in  the  foreground.     As  soon  as   service   is   over 
the  young  knight,  Waliher  von  Stohinn,h,ivvKS  to 
the  lovely  unknown  :  "Say,  Miss,  are  you  already- 
affianced  ?'        (-TMein    F.aulein,  sagt.  geyd   Ilir 
hon   Braut?")     With    the  sudden  reciprocity 
n  energy  which  characterize  all  Richard  WaJ- 
l5  love  aff-airs,  Eoa  Pogner  replies,   "I   choos^e 
I  or  nobody  !"     Only  the  suitor  must  first  ful- 
/ne  condition  ordained  by  her  father  to  win  the 
)e    in    master-singing.     Eva    hurries   thence 
1  her   aged   crony,   Magdalen ;   Wallher   re- 
Jis  in  the  church,  where  preparations  are  iust 
jg  made  for  a  meeting  of  the   Master-singers. 
fi  horrible  profundity    David   then    instructs 
Irespecting  the  arrangements  of  the  son-r  tri- 
%  and  the  poetical  rules,    &o.,  thereof  °  He 


promises  the  hand  of  his  daughter  Eva,  together 
with  his  valuable  property,   to   him   who '"shall 
achieve  the  prize  for  artistic    singing   before  the 
whole  people  on  St.  John's  Day,   be   he  who  he 
may."     After  wearisome  delay  the  hero  Wallher 
demands  to  be  allowed  to  sing.     The  town-clerk, 
Bechnesser,  an  ill-conditioned  old  cur,   exercises 
the  functions  of  "marker  ;"  that  is,  hidden  behind 
a  screen,  he  marks  down  in  chalk  all  the  errors 
which  the  singers  have  committed  in  contraven- 
tion of  the  Meistersingers'  school-rules.     Before 
he  commences,  however,    all   the   paragraphs  of 
the  society's  statutes  are  read  over  to  the  Knight 
for  information,  with  which  the  audience,  already 
gorged  to  sickness  with  all  the  previous  explana- 
tions of  the  Meistersingers'  rules,  could  joyfully 
dispense.        Wallher    sings    a  spring   love-song, 
which,  despite  more  than  one  spiritual  and  grace- 
ful_  figure,  produces  no  true   and  perfect   effect, 
chiefly  by  reason  of  the  unmeasured  fidgetiness 
of  the  accompaniment  and  its  modulations.   Wal- 
lher has  been  singing  for  a  good   while,   but  has 
not  thoroughly  sung  himself  out,  when   Bechnes- 
ser, well-chalked  slate  in  hand,  springs  out  of  the 
marker's  box,  and  manifests  no  end  {eine  Unzahl) 
of  feults.  _  The  rest  of  the  masters  are  also  dis- 
gusted with    the  heterodoxy  of  the  song,  which 
they  pronounce  to  be  "vain  ear-tickling."     Only 
Hans  Sachs  takes  Walther's   part,   and    thereby 
awakens   the  .furious  wrath  of  Bechnesser,  who 
foresees  a  dangerous  rival  in  the  Kniqht.     A  rav- 
ing, chaotic  inside-out  of  all  the  voices  follow.s, 
which  at  last  comes  to  an  end    with   the   verdict 
that  the  Knight  has  "sung  badly  and  sinned."  So 
ends  the  act. 


tas  over  to  him  forty  or  fifty  difl-erent  "tones 
fanners,"  as  "the  Eng':-'-  '=-  ••  ■■ 


V 


.  sh  tin  manner,"  the 
ou-pipe  manner,  the  frog,  the  calf,  the 
Iz,  the  altered,  much-devouring  manners 
hnds  like  a  moving  of  carriage-harness  set 
k.  At  last  the  masters  arrive,  converse 
\r  so  long,  and  are  subsequently  summoned 
names.  The  sitting  commences  with  a 
3f  I'ogner,  the   goldsmith,   in   which   he 


Here  then  we  have  the  elements   of  a   comic 
opera — approaching    in    fact  extravaganza :     a 
school  for  which  Wagner  is  in  no  resplot  suited. 
An  elephant  can  more  easily  caracole  than  War- 
ner be  funny.     When  he  seeks,  in  the   parts   of 
David  and  Beckmesser,  to  make  his  music  funny, 
he  only  succeeds  in  making  it  sprawl  and  limp-^ 
hideous  even  to   unbearableness.      The   putting 
out  of  Gloster's  eves  in  "King  Lear,"  or  the  stifling 
of  Z>esr/cmo«a,  might  appropriately   be  accompa" 
nied  by  the  ghastly  discords  to  which  Bechnesser 
grumbles  or  laments.     When  the  apprentice  X>a- 
Tirf  speaks  of  "vain  bread    and   water,"   the   or- 
chestra plays  murder  and  arson  I     The  chorus  at 
the  end  of  the  act,  in  which  the  people  laugh  at 
Bechnesser's  bad  song,  might  be  sung  bv  an  in- 
furiated populace  after   a  lynching.     This  inca- 
pacity of  the  composer  is  even  more  manifest  in 
the  second  act,  which  opens  with  the  singing  and 
jumping  about  of  the  apprentices,  who  rejoice  be- 
cause of  St.  John's  day,  and,  according   to   cus- 
tom, worry  their  colleague,  David.     Pogner  and 
Eva  come  along  the  road,  and  sing  a  sadly  unin- 
teresting quantity  of  small  talk.     Eva  goes  over 
to  Sachs,  in  order  to  find  out  how  the  Knight  got 
on  at  the  singing-meeting  ;  Sachs  reports  the  un- 
favorable result  of  the  trial.     It  is  difficult  to  con- 
vey an  idea  of  the  ponderousness   characterizing 
this  endle.s.sly  trailing  dialogue.     Any  "old  mas" 
ter"  would  have   helped   himself  along   in    this 
juncture  by  adopting  the  simple  method  of  let- 
ting the  two  person.s,  for  once  in  a  way,   sing  to 
gether,  or  at  least  close  their  conversation  with  a 
duet.     But  under  Richard  Wagner  people  must 
only  sing  one  after  another,  and  never  together, 
because  that  would  be  unnatural,  and,  above  all 
would  sound  agreeably.     Knight    Walther  joins 
Eva.     In  the  teeth  of  the  conjunctive  lines,  "Yes, 
it  is  you  I     No,  it  is  thou  !"  &c.,  &c.,  they  do  not 
even  here  come  to  a  duet-phrase — each  one  sings 
^o  the  other  independently  his   or  her  thought's, 
which    (musically  speaking  extremely  ugly  and 
constrained)  eventually  culminate  in   a   plan  of 
flight.     The  loving  pair  are  ready,  but  must,  be- 
fore all  else,  squeeze  themselves  into  a  corner  out 


of  the  way  of  the  passing  watchman,  and,  more- 
over, of  lierr  Beckmesser.     Bechnesser  begins  to 
thrum  on  the  lute,  as  a  prelude  to  singing  a  stave 
under  Eva's  window,    upon    which  Hans    Sachs 
conies  across  to  him  with  a  cobbler's  ditty  ("Je- 
runi,  Jerum,    Hollah,   hollah    heh  !")    which,  in- 
tended to  be  comic,  reminds  one  more  vividly  of 
a  roaring  tiger  than  of  a  cheerful  shoemaker.  No 
le.=is  than  three  verses  of  this  fearsome  song  does 
Hans  Sachs   produce    for   the   general   benefit ; 
then  follows  a  negotiation  between  him  and  Beck- 
messer, who  earnestly  desires  peace  and  quiet  for 
his  vocal  production.     Sachs  at  last  promises  him 
to  be  silent,  but  reserves  to  himself  the  privilege 
of  branding  every   one  o^  Bechnesser's  mistakes 
by  a  blow  of  his  hammer  on  the  sole  of  the  boot 
he  happens  just  then  to  be  repairing.     It  is  in- 
comprehensible how  this  joke  is  squeezed  out  to 
the  very  last  drop,  and  thereby  eventually  ren- 
dered   utterly    tasteless.     Beckmesser  begins  his 
serenade,  which,  commencing  most  happily  and 
characteristically,    breaks  down    only  too  soon ; 
Sachs  gives  one  or  two  knocks  with  his  hammer 
in  every  bar,  Bechnesser  appeals  to  him  in  anger, 
Sachs  pacifies  him,   Beckmesser  begins   again  to 
sing,    Sachs   to  knock  ;  they  quarrel    again  and 
again,  and   finally  so  noisily  that    the  neighbors 
stick  their  heads  out  of  the  window  and  complain 
of  the  row.     The  apprentice  David  catches  hold 
of  Beckmesser  and  belabors  him  ;  his  outcries  at- 
tract a  streetful  of  people,  who  all  begin  to  swear, 
scream,  and  pitch  into  one  another,  making  such 
an  ensemble  as  you  may  realize  from  the  "rally" 
of  a  scene  in  an  English  harlequinade.     But  this 
rumpus  does  not  end  the  act :  it  dv/indles  down, 
until  the  noise  of  the  rioters  has  died   away,  and 
the  solitary  watchman  is   left    pacing  along   the 
deserted  moonlit  street.     A  pretty  eflfect,  but  not 
new  ;  Gounod  has  done  it  and  to  better  purpose. 
The  dull  joke  of  musical  squabbling  is  carried 
through  the  third    and    best    act   of   the    opera. 
Here  we  have  the  narration  of  a  dream  of   Wal- 
ther's, "Morgenlich  leuchtend,"  beginning  with  a 
tender  melody  which,  fortunately,  is  not  plunged 
at  the  third  bar  into  the   "hurricane    of  infinite- 
ness."  and,  moreover,  is  blessed  with   a  tranquil, 
simple   accompaniment.     This   melody  makes  a 
favorable  impression,  of  which  the  composer  is 
only  too  well  aware,   for   ever   after   he   cannot 
keep  clear  of  it.     The  many   verses  and   subse- 
quent repetition  of  the  song  do  It  undoubted  dam- 
age.    The   act    is    also  noticeable  for   a  plea.s- 
ant   sounding,   well-finished    vocal   quintet,   the 
first  part  of  which  is  at  first  intoned  by  Eva  alone. 
From  si.x  o'clock  to  half-past  ten  the  public  had 
heard  nothing  but  declamatory  monologue,  crop- 
ping up  through  "infinite  melody"   or  boisterous 
choral  tumult.     Now  appears,  quite  unexpected- 
ly, the  melodious   quintet,   in    which,  moreover, 
Friiuloin  Malllnger  attained  her  first  opportunity 
of  taking  stand   as   a   vocalist,   and   the    public 
bursts  into   rejoicing   over   the  short   concerted 
piece,  which,  in  any  other  opera,  would  perhaps 
have  attracted  no  extraordinary  attention.     This 
is  one  of  the  secrets  of  our  modern  Mastcrsinger. 
The  scene  changes  to  an  open  meadow  before  the 
gates  of  Nuremberg.     It  is  St.  John's  Day;  the 
several  guilds  march  along    in   festive    garments, 
music  playing  and  banners   displayed  ;  the  cob- 
blers, the  tailors,   the   bakers   sing   their   trade- 
songs,  the  poetical  and  musical  sturdiness  of  which 
is  highly  gratifying.     A  little  waltz,  of  the  sim- 
plest molody  but  exquisite  instrumentation,  enli- 
vens the  scene.     A  flourish  of  trumpets  on  the 
stage  announces  the  approach  of  the  Mastersing- 
er  Guild,  and  the  competition  takes  place.  Beck- 
7nesser  is  the  first  singer  who  has  to  contend  for 
the  prize  ;  he  commences   pranking  himself  out 
with     Walther's   plumes;    for  he    has  stolen  the 
"Dream  Song"  of  that  worthy,  and  attempts  to 
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pass  it  o(T  as  his  own.  But,  confused  and  timid, 
he  forrrefs  the  text,  and  twists  every  measure 
in!o  nonsense,  .so  that  lie  is  obliged  to  retire 
amidst  moeldnp;  and  laughter.  Hans  Sachs  de- 
olari'S  that  the  poem  was  originally  admired,  and 
only  fell  through  so  disgraei'fully  on  account  of 
its  shocking  mutilation.  Upon  his  invitation, 
Wallher  himself  now  sings  the  song,  which  is  re- 
ceived \vith  acclamation.  We  do  not  rightly  un- 
derstand how  it  is  that  the  same  mastersingers, 
who  only  the  day  before  scofiffd  at  an  absolutely 
similar  song  of  Walther's  as  "vain  ear-tickling," 
can  suddenly  become  so  deeply  affected  by  his 
poetry  as  to  decree  him  the  prize  and  7?«rt'shand. 
Perhaps  Richard  Wagner  will  explain  this  to  us 
another  time ;  for  to-day,  suffice  it  that  we  are 
delighted  to  see  the  loving  pair  united,  and  that 
the  opera  has  come  to  an  end  with  a  picturesque 
group. 

So  far  the  libretto  and  the  way  in  which  it  is 
illustrated. 

We  now  proceed  to  dig  into  the  critical  trea- 
tise in  question  for  an  idea  as  to  the  method  by 
which  the  great  composer  of  the  Future  has  pro- 
ceeded to  work  out  those  tenets  which  he  holds. 
Wagner,  Dr.  Hanslick  assures  us,  has  remained 
in  his  '■'■  Meistersincjer"  steadfastly  true  to  his  mu- 
sical principles  as  they  govern  ^'Lohengrin,"  and 
consistently  pervade  Tristan  and  Isolde."  It  al- 
ways leaves  a  respectable  impression  when  an  ar- 
tist holds  earnestly,  and  with  unswerving  convic- 
tion, to  the  principles  which  he,  once  for  all,  pro- 
nounces to  be  the  right  and  only  true  ones.  This 
consistency — never  infringed  by  reason  of  any 
temptation  whatsoever — imparts  to  the  -^ ISIeister- 
singer"  the  imposing  characteristics  of  certainty 
and  firmness.-  AVagner  knows  thoroughly  what 
he  means  to  do,  a  foreknown  resolve  speaks  from 
every  note  of  the  score  ;  no  accident  finds  a  place 
therein,  but  neither  does  one  of  those  beautiful 
casualties  which  confer  the  finishing  charm  upon 
creations  of  artistic  fancy,  as  they  do  upon  those 
of  Nature  herself.  We  must  honor  the  steadfast- 
ness with  which  Wagner  sticks  to  his  peculiar 
principle;  but  to  that  principle  the  '■'■Meislersing- 
er"  has  not  induced  us  to  adhere.  It  is  the  rec- 
ognized resolving  of  every  convenient  form  into 
a  shapeless,  sensually  intoxicating  tinkle — the 
substitution  of  vague,  incongruous  melodizing  for 
independent,  shapely  limbed  melodies.  One  may 
confidently  employ  Wagner's  slantindicular  term 
of  "infinite  melody"  as  a  technical  expression  for 
this  kind  of  thing,  as  now-a-days  everybody 
knows  what  he  has  to  expect  under  that  name. 
"Infinite  melody"  is  the  ruling  power,  musically 
wallowing  about  the  "Meistei-.iinger."  as  well  as 
''Tristan  and  Isolde."  A  small  ?no^ii'o  is  struck 
lip  ;  before  it  has  had  time'to  grow  into  a  proper 
melody  or  theme  it  is  bent,  broken,  set  higher  or 
lower  by  means  of  continual  modulation  and  in- 
harmonious shoving  about,  then  carried  on  a  lit- 
tle bit,  then  chopped  up  to  pieces  and  cut  short 
again,  repeated  or  imitated  now  by  this,  now  by 
that  instrument.  Anxiously  shunning  every  re- 
solving cadence,  this  toneless  and  muscleless  fig- 
ure flows  forth  into  the  immeasurable,  ever  re- 
newing itself  out  of  itself.  To  cast  a  glance  over 
entire  lengthy  scores  of  this  sort,  is  to  perceive 
alwaysthe  same  uniformity  of  impression,  joined 
to  continual  nervous  restlessness  and  interruption 
of  the  details.  Only  in  a  very  few  places  where 
the  text  exacts  a  lyrical  resting-spnt,  a  something 
in  the  shape  of  a  song  (as  in  Wallher's  airs  and 
the  cobbler's  ditty  j  does  the  molivo  concentrate 
itself  for  the  time  being  into  a  substantial  actual 
melody  ;  on  the  other  liand,  throughout  the  dra- 
matic parts  of  the  opera — in  the  monologues,  dia- 
logues, and  concerted  pieces — the  melody  is  not 
entrusted  to  the  voice,=,  but  tran.sferred  to  the 
orchestra,  where,  being  '-iniinite,"  it  is  wound 
out  as  though  it  were  passing  through  a  spinning- 
jenny.  This  melody-weaving  orchestral  accom- 
paniment constitutes  in  reality  the  coherent  and 
substantial  sound-picture  of  the  ''Meistersinger" 
the  voice  being  compelled  to  accommodate  itself 
to  this  accompaniment  by  also  weaving  its  phrases 
into_  it,  half  declaimed,  half  sung. 

It  can  be  plainly  seen  that  this  method  of  com- 
position is  diametrically  opposed  to  that  hitherto 
employed    bj^  every   master.       Heretofore,    the 


melody  for  the  voice  was  the  first  thing  conceiv- 
ed by  the  sound-poet — the  positive  thing,  to 
which  the  accompaniment  (htiwever  free  or  com- 
plex in  movement)  was  made  subordinate.  As 
a  rule,  one  could  divine  the  accompaniment,  or 
an  accompaniment,  to  the  given  melody  for  the 
voice,  and  the  accompaniment  thus,  in  some  sort, 
became  one's  own  unsubstantial  property.  In 
the  "Meistersinger,"  the  voice-part  in  itself  is  not 
only  something  merely  incomplete,  but  Is,  in  fact, 
nothing  at  all — the  accompaniment  is  everything, 
is  an  independent  sinfonial  creation,  is  an  orches- 
tral fantasia  with  ad  libilmn  voice  a.'compani- 
ments.  If  you  were  to  place  in  the  hands  of  an 
accomplished  musician — one  Initiate  in  the  mys- 
teries of  Wagnerian  music — nothing  but  the  li- 
bretto and  the  orchestral  accompaniment,  he 
would  insert«suitable  voice-parts  in  the  empty 
lines,  much  as  a  sculptor  would  fit  the  missing 
hand  to  an  exhumed  statue.  But  nobody  could 
succeed  in  adapting  (were  it  lost)  the  orchestral 
accompaniments  to  the  parts  of  Hans  Sachs  or  of 
Epa,  any  more  than  liie  sculptor  could  recon- 
struct the  whole  statue  from  the  severed  hand. 
The  natural  relations  are  turned  upside  down  ; 
for  the  orchestra  beneath  is  the  singer,  the  ex- 
presser  of  the  leading  thought,  whilst  the  singers 
on  the  stage  are  only  filling-up  instruments.  In 
order  to  obtain  for  this  method  fwhich  is  by  no 
means  one  sharply  characterizing  and  specifying, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  one  peculiarly  levelling  and 
vulgarizing)  a  means  of  establishing  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  dramatli  personce,  and  to  preserve 
for  the  ear  an  anchor  of  salvation  in  the  ocean  of 
"melodic  infinity,"  Wagner  uses  the  so-called 
"memory-contrivance ;"  that  is,  themes  which 
crop  up  In  the  orchestra  as  soon  as  a  certain  per- 
son comes  on  the  stage,  or  a  certain  event  is  re- 
ferred to.  The  Master-Singer's  Guild  has  its 
own  march-like  motivo,  the  apprentice  David  his 
own  writhing  phrase  of  semiquavers ;  similarly 
Walther  and  SacJis  have  each  his  own  theme,  as 
well  as  musical  uniform,  by  which  people  can  be 
recognized  in  a  crowd  or  by  twilight.  Not  only 
personal  rights,  but  rights  of  things,  are  to  Wag- 
ner fitting  foundations  for  these  "memory-contri- 
vances." As  soon  as  any  mention  is  tinade  in  any 
part  of  the  opera,  of  St.  John's  Day  or  of  the 
prize-singing,  so  soon  is  struck  up  Pogner's  ad- 
dress from  the  first  act;  Walther's  motivo  not 
only  accompanies  his  person,  but  every  allusion 
to  him.  to  Eva's  love,  to  genuine  poetry  in  con- 
tradistinction to  guild  poetry,  &o.,  &c.  Inasmuch 
as  that  to  which  these  motivi  refer  constitutes 
pretty  nearly  the  whole  material  of  the  '■'Meister- 
singer" and,  besides,  the  motivi  themselves  are 
the  happiest  musical  phrases  in  the  whole  opera 
— you  are  destined  to  hear  them  throughout  the 
whole  evening,  alone  or  together,  now  in  this, 
now  in  that  orchestral  part,  colored  brightly  or 
darkly  as  the  case  may  be.  At  first  the  ILstener 
rejoi<'es  over  these  tiny  melodies ;  moreover,  his 
Intelligence  is  kept  busy  in  recognizing  and  fol- 
lowing them  up  ;  but  the  more  incessantly  they 
swing  us  backwards  and  forwards,  the  more  un- 
comfortable we  become,  just  as  in  a  real  swing. 
The  whole  music  of  the  opera  is  made  up  of  four 
or  five  such  leading  jnoftVi.  Rightly  and  .sparing- 
ly employed,  musical  reminders  of  this  sort  pro- 
liuce  an  admirable  effect,  of  which  Weber  has 
given  us  an  Immortal  example  in  the  motivo  of 
Zamiel :  but  one  cannot  build  up  an  aasthetical 
principle  out  of  a  lucky  hit.  It  would  really 
seem  as  if  these  faithful  scraps  of  melody,  which 
have  brilliantly  rescued  Wagner  from  many  a 
diiliculty,  had,  in  the  "Meistersinger"  grown  over 
his  head,  almost  against  his  will.  -From  being 
his  pet  it  has  become  his  bane. 

The  production  in  Munich  was  a  quasi-success. 
The  slim  young  King,  with  the  dreamy  look, 
lurked  apparently  alone  in  his  state-box  from  be- 
ginning to  end  of  the  opera.  When,  however, 
at  the  end  of  the  second  act,  Richard  Wagner 
was  loudly  called  for,  as  well  as  the  singers,  he 
(Wagner)  stepped  forward  from  the  back  of  the 
Royal  box,  and  bowed  from  its  front  to  the  piA- 
lic.  This  highly  affected  greeting,  which  was  ex- 
actly repeated  after  the  third  act,  somewhat  as- 
tounded the  strangers  present,  some  of  whom  ex- 
pected that  the  next   thing   would   be   that   the 


King  would  be  called  for  !  As  a  theatrical  rep- 
resentation, the  "Meistersinger"  is  a  spectacle 
musically  excellent,  scenically  incomparable. 
Pictures  of  dazzling  color-glory  and  novelty, 
groups  full  of  life  and  character,  discover  them- 
selves to  the  eyes  of  the  spectator,  who  has  scarce 
time  to  reflect  how  much  or  how  little  of  the 
effect  produced  upon  him  is  to  be  ascribed  pure- 
ly to  tile  musical  creation. 


The  Voice  in  Singing. 

{From  the  AtlJintic  Monthly), 

The  Voice  in  Singing.  Translated  from  the  German 
of  Emma  Seilek,  by  a  Member  of  the  American 
Philosophical  Society.  Philiidelphia:  J.  B.  Lip- 
pincott  &  Co. 

This  is  a  book  which  all  persons  interested  in  vocal 
culture,  either  for  themselves  or  others,    should  wel- 
come.     The  tribute  piiid  to   Madam  Sailer  by  two 
such  eminent  men  of  science   as    Helmholz   and  Du 
Bois  Reymond  is  in  itself  a  guaranty  of  the  scientific 
value  of  her  work,  and  we  trust  will  secure  lierji  wide 
hearing  and  a  willing  discipleship  for   truths   which, 
taken  simply  on  their  own  merits,  might  in  loo  many 
eases  be  doubted  or  undervalued.     That  the   art   of 
singing  is  now  in  a  state  of  decline,  if  not  altogether 
decayed,  all    competent   critics  tidmit.     To   believe 
this,  it  is  only  necessary  to  compare,  .as  Madam  Seller 
does  in  her  first  chapter,  the  achievements  of  the  great 
artists  of  a  century  ago  with  the  possibilities    of  our 
petted  favorites  of  to  day.     But  a  still  more  striking 
proof  of  the  fact  that  modern  siugins-teachers  do  not 
know  how  to   teach   singing,   appears   in   the    "lost 
voices"  that  we  hear  bemoaned  on   every   side,  both 
by  professionals  and  amateurs.     Madam  Seller  her- 
self was  a  victim  to  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  these 
vocal  quacks  ;  and,  her  voice   having   been   entirely 
ruined  while  under  his   instruction,   she  resolved  to 
try  and  rediscover  the  secrets  of  the  old   masters  of 
the  art,  and,    if  possible,   to   establish   scientifically 
what  they  had  only   practised   empiricallv.     An   in- 
vestigation of  the  larynx  in  the  act  of  singing  had  al- 
ready been  begun  by  Manuel  Garcia,  the   most  cele- 
brated master  now  livins,  who  studied  the  interior  of 
the  throat  bv  the  aid  of  the   laryngoscope.     He  was 
able  to  assert  bv  seeing  what  a   trained   and   critical 
ear  might  infcrYrom  hearing,— that  the  vocal   organ 
is  not  ^  fixed  tube  which   acts    in  the   same   manner 
throughout  its  whole  compass,   but   that   at   several 
points  in  the  scale  its  adjustments  suddenly  shift,  and 
the  next  series  of  tones  is  produced  in  a  different  man- 
ner, and  possesses  a   different   quality,   from    any  of 
those  preceding.     Evidently,  then,  every  tone  has  its 
own  adjustment,  or  "register,"  as  it  is  called  in  sing- 
ing, in  which  it  can  best  and  easiest  be  sung,    and  in 
which  only  it  ought  to  be  exercised  and  developed  ; 
and  though  the  adjustment  belonging  to  a  lower  set 
of  tones  may,  by  overstraining,  be  applied  to  a  high- 
er, yet  this  violation  of  the  intention  of  natnre  is  pro- 
ductive only  of  evil.     The   tones   so   forced   are   of 
hard    and   impure    quality,   flexibility   is   impaired, 
sweetness,  compass,  and  expression  are  lost,  and  the 
voice  itself  is  at  length  spoiled   or  broken  up.     All 
this  vocal  ruin  and    rlestrnction   are   now   going  on 
under  the  complete  ignorance  or   indiflisrence   of  the 
modern   singing-teacher   to   this   great  fundamental 
fact  of  the  natural  separation  of  the  registers.     Gar- 
cia's  experiments,  though  they  attracted  great  atten- 
tion from  scientific  men,  and  inaugurateii  a  new  era 
in  vocal  culture,  received  little  notice  from   his  own 
profession.     In  this  country  he  has  one  close  follow- 
er, Carlo  Ba.ssini  of  New   York,  an    Italian,   whose 
Methods  for  the  Soprano.  Baritone,  and  Young  Voice 
respi-ctivelv  are  among  the  best  we  have,  and  may  be 
well  taken'up  with   the   schools   of  Panseron,   C 
cone  and  Zollner.     But  neither  Garcia   nor  Bi' 
has  thus  far  attempted  more  than  an  elemental-} 
oi-y  of  the  registers  of  the  voice  ;  and  it  remain 
Madam  Soiler,    by   experiments   with   ilio   lai-_ 
scope,  much  longer  continued  and  more  sncces; 
pel  formed,  to  fix  more  accurately,  and  it  seems 
finally,  the  limits  and  characters  of  the  differen' 
istcrs'of  the  voice.     Instead    of  two    or  thref 
m.ikes  five  different  actions  of  the  vocal  ori;an . 
theory  of  the  head  register   in   particular   is  ei 
original,  and  that  of  the  upper  falsetto   regisle 
creater  satisfaction  to  us  than  almost  any  part 
book,  as  experience  had  convinced  us  that  thi 
to  in  the  woman's  voice  did  not   end   and   t' 
tones  begin  where  Gaicia  and  Bnssini    had  s 

The  subject  of  the  registers  occupies  the 
the  second  chapter  of  the  book.     The  third 
the  "Formation  of  Sound   by   the    Vocal 
showing,  first,  what  are  the  properties  of  tor 
tablished  by  scientific  investigation.     Mad 
derives  froin  this  what    constitutes   a   gooc 
one,    and   what   should   be   the   dispositi 
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breath  and  the  choice  of  vowels  and  syllables  in  vo- 
calization in  order  to  obtain  it.  Flexibility,  purity, 
pronunciation,  any  many  other  topics,-  arc  also  dis- 
cussed. All  of  this  chapter  is  valuable,  and  much  of 
it  is  new,  siftco  few  have  any  idea  how  opposed  to 
modern  custom  in  all  these  particulars  was  the  lonp: 
and  careful  and  gradual  drill  of  the  old  masters  of 
song.  The  fourth <:hapter  is  devoted  to  the  assthotic 
view  of  the  art  of  singing,  and  is  as  thouffhtful,  judi- 
cious, and  penetrating  as  the  others.  Some  of  the 
strong  and  novel  points  of  the  book  may  bo  summed 
up  as  follows  : — 

1st.  The  voice  lias  five  independent  modes  of  ac- 
tion for  singing,  as  the  hand  has  five  fingers  for  play- 
ing ;  and  each  is  to  be  cultivated  hj'  and  for  itself, 
until  tho  tones  produced  by  each  mode  equal,  or 
nearly  equal,  in  strength  and  fulness,  tlie  pure  tones 
of  all  the  other  modes.  2d.  The  man's  voice  is  best 
trained  by  a  man,  and  the  woman's  by  a  woman  ; 
and  no  voice  is  to  be  intrusted  to  any  but  a  thorough 
singing-teacher.  A  mere  instrument.ilist  or  "natu- 
ral singer"  is  not  competent  to  teach  this  art.  3d. 
That,  instead  of  beginning  practice  with  inflated  chest 
and  a  loud  tone,  at  first  and  for  a  long  time  no  more 
breath  than  is  used  in  speech  should  be  employed  ; 
and  the  tone  should  be  soft,  quiet,  and  entirely  with- 
out effort.  4th.  That  the  intelligent  training  of  tho 
voice  may  be,  and  best  is,  begun  at  five  or  ten  years 
of  age,  as  the  growing  organ  is  more  susceptible  of 
culture  than  the  adult,  and  also  because  it  takes  years, 
instead  of  months,  to  make  a  singer.  5th.  That 
singers  should  not  be  trained  with  a  tempered  instru- 
ment like  the  piano.  6th.  That  indiscriminate  cho- 
rus-singing spoils  the  voice  and  the  ear ;  and  that 
singing  should  not,  therefore,  be  taught  in  our  public 
schools  by  persons  who  know  of  music  nothing  ex- 
cept the  simple  reading  at  sight,  and  of  singing  7]oth- 
ingatall;  but  that  there  should  be  vocal  schools, 
where  children  coald  he  trained  to  read  mnsic  and  to 
sing  without  danger  of  injuring  their  voices  before 
they  have  fairly  possessed  them .  No  one  who  has 
not  taught  our  public-school  childreu  to  sing  knows 
anything  about  the  beautiful  voices  and  sensitive  mu- 
sical organizations  which  abound  among  our  little 
Americans.  As  the  translator  of  the  work  says  that 
Madam  Seller  is  now  in  this  country,  would  that  the 
educational  powers  thereof  could  give  her  at  once  a 
hundred  young  girls  to  he  trained  as  teachers  for  the 
benefit  of  just  such  vocal  schools  here  as  she  herself 
would  like  to  see  in  Germ.any  ! 


The  Development  of  the  Concert  System. 

Concert  Rooms  and  "Salons."  Aristocracy, 

Plutocracy,  Lovers  of  Art,   and   Mecse- 

nates.* 

To  mark  the  boundary  line  between  the  artist 
and  the  virtuoso  is  now  a  far  more  diflicult  task 
than  it  formerly  was,  and  the  j;reat  number  of 
aisthetical  works  and  fouilletons  have  rather  con- 
fused than  enlightened  our  notions  upon  the  sub- 
ject. We  frequently  meet  with  a  statement  to 
the  effect  that  this  or  that  pianist,  this  or  thatfid- 
dler,  besides  indulging  in  showy  pieces  peculiar 
to  a  virtuoso,  performed  some  things  in  a  perfect- 
ly artistic  manner — while,  on  the  other  hand, 
critics  often  charge  one  whom  they  acknowledge 
to  be  a  real  artist,  of  having  endeavored  in  this 
or  that  piece,  to  display  his  virtuosity  in  the  most 
brilliant  light.  Until  about  thirty  years  ago,  no 
one  was  recognized  as  an  artist,  who  had  not  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  bis  productive  powers,  and 
reached  the  art  of  realization  through  that  of 
creation  ;  the  singer  and  the  actor,  however,  were 
relieved  from  this  obligation,  for  the  former  was 
not  supposed  to  be  a  composer  or  the  latter  a  poet; 
but  among  instrumentalists  there  was  not  a  sin- 
gle exception  ;  even  Herz,  Kalkbrenner,  Beriot, 
the  most  shallow  forerunners  of  the  period  pre- 
ceding that  of  the  great  virtuosi,  partly  establish- 
ed their  reputation  as  composers,  though  certain- 
ly in  the  lowest  acceptation  of  the  word. 

Concerning  the  historical  development  of  the 
concert  system,  up  to  the  commencement  of  the 
present  century,  the  facts  to  be  t^und  in  works  on 
music  are  unfortunately  exceedingly  rare ;  we 
are  here  struck  by  the  phenomenon,  which  oc- 
curs only  too  frequently,  that  from  the  books  of 
those  learned  in  musical  matters,  especially  of 
the  CuUurhlitoriker,  as  they  are  called,  we  may 
glean  information  about  anything  more  easily 
than  about  the  connection  between  social  life  and 
artistic  life  in  Germany,  or  of  their  irfluenee  up- 

*  Prom  a  letter  "Oa  Modern  Society  and  BIu.sic,"  bv  H 
Ehrlich. 


on  each  other;  there  are  works  of  the  last  cen- 
tury treating  of  the  importance  of  music,  which 
mention  the  names  of  those  citharists,  who,  as  far 
back  as  five  hundred  years  before  the  birth  of 
Christ,  played  bravura  runs  and  passages  upon 
their  instrument,  and  may  be  regarded  as  tlie 
founders  of  the  virtuoso  school  in  their  own  day  ; 
preserved  in  German  books  are  also  the  names  of 
the  musicians  whom  Ale.xander  the  Great  order- 
ed to  follow  him  as  his  private  band  to  be  present 
at  his  marriage  with  Roxana  in  Samarcand  ;  we 
are  acquainted  with  the  details  connected  with 
I  he  musicians  of  the  Emperor  Nero,  who  travell- 
ed as  a  virtnoso  through  his  dominions,  taking 
with  him  a  host  of  "claqueurs,"  whose  name  of 
"Romans"  has  descended  to  the  claqueurs  of  the 
Parisian  theatres  in  our  own  time ;  but  it  is 
only  with  extreme  difficulty  that  we  are  able  to 
gather  from  political  papers  a  few  authentic  facts 
concerning  the  development  of  public  musical  life 
in  Germany. 

Strange  to  say,  the  greatest  number  of  facts 
relating  to  the  musical  life  of  the  last  centurj' are 
to  be  obtained  from  the  English,  who  are  regard- 
ed as  a  non-musical  people.  There  were  perfect- 
ly organized  concerts  towards  the  end  of  the  17th 
century  in  London.  The  London  Gazette  of 
1672  contains  advertisements  of  concerts  given 
by  Barister,  chapelmaster  of  King  Charles  II., 
aided  by  the  King's  twenty-four  violinists.  A 
still  more  interesting  series  of  concerts  was  that 
of  John  Britton,f  in  the  year  1678.  This  man 
was  a  coal  dealer,  who  used  to  hawk  his  wares 
about  the  street,  buying  up,  also,  music,  books 
and  instruments.  Of  an  evening  he  practised 
music,  playing  on  the  gamba — a  sort  of  small  vio- 
loncello with  seven  strings — and  studying  thor- 
ough-bass. At  last,  he  hit  upon  the  notion  of  ap- 
pearing as  a  concert-giver.  He  collected  all  the 
musicians  of  any  importance  living  in  London, 
and  built  a  concert  room  over  the  place  where  he 
stored  his  coals ;  J  it  was  small  and  low,  but 
speedily  frequented  by  the  best  society.  John 
Britton's  concerts  were  in  those  days  what  Chap- 
pell's  Monday  Popular  Concerts  are  now ;  if  a 
musician  wished  to  become  known,  he  made  his 
appearance  at  them  ;  even  Handel"  himself  did 
not  disdain  to  extemporize  upon  the  small  organ 
in  Britton's  concert-room.  The  infant  prodigies, 
also,  whom  we  are  inclined  to  regard  as  forced 
hot-house  plants  of  oiM- oit')i  time,  are  first  met 
with  in  the  London  Concerts  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  There  was  Dubourg,  a  fiddler  of  fen, 
and  Cervetto,  a  'cello  player  of  eleven,  who  ap- 
peared, in  1760,  at  the  concert  of  little  Schmeh- 
ling,  afterwards  so  celebrated  as  a  singer  under 
the  name  of  Mme.  Mara.  In  1764,  there  was 
even  a  'cellist,  John  Crosdill,  only  nine  years  old. 
Besides  those  already  named,  there  was  a  whole 
host  of  other  little  musical  geniuses,  only  one  of 
whom  however  fulfilled,  when  he  grew  up,  the 
expectations  formed  of  him  :  this  was  Mozart, 
who  played  at  concerts  in  London  as  a  boy  of 
eight,  and  also  wrote  there  his  first  Symphonies. 
Indeed,  at  that  time,  in  England,  still  called 
"merry  England,"  music  found  its  way  every- 
where, besides  being  cultivated  and  cherished 
with  sincerity  and  love,  and  not  like  a  mere  fash- 
ion, as  at  present.  For  two  hundred  f  ars  St. 
Cecilia's  Day  had  been  gener.illy  kept.  There 
was  a  whole  host  of  musical  amateur  soei  ■'.s — 
music  was  heard  in  almost  every  house,  and  ne- 
times  under  the  strangest  circumstances.  ^t 

interesting  is  the  account  in  the  London  Aa 
((>er  of  April,  1746,  from  which  we  learn  th;> 
Christopher  Gluck;  composer  of  Iphigenia.  Armi- 
da,  Alcestis,  and  Orplieua,  appeared  in  London 
first  as  a  concert-player,  and  a  concert-player  up- 
on the  water-harmonica,  an  instrument  consisting 
of  drinking-glasses,  which  were  tuned  by  the 
amount  of  water  put  in  them,  and  on  which  the 
performer  played  by  passing  his  fingers  round  tho 
edges.  The  instrument  was  then  so  popular  that 
even  the  great  Franklin,  the  champion  of  the  free 
statics  of  America,  and  the  discoverer  of  the 
lightning  conductor,  wishing  particularly  to  oblige 
a  friend  whose  daughters  were  virtuose  upon  the 

t  Query — Thomas  Britton  ? 

t  All  these  facts  are  taken   from  Herr  Pohrs  interesting 
I  hook^  Mozart  und  Haydn  in  London. 


in.'-trumcnt  in  question,  was  not  above  improving 
tliis  glass-hiN'monium,  as  he  called  it.  Among 
the  amateur  a.'sociations  of  the  time,  there  was  a 
very  prominent  one,  composed  of  the  leading 
members  of  the  aristocracy  and  gentry.  This 
society  cultivated  the  joyous  strains  native  to  old 
England,  and  ofiered  every  year  a  prize  for  tho 
best  compositions  of  the  class.  One  of  the  com- 
posers who  gained  the  largest  nuuiber  of  prizes, 
and  whose  convivial  songs  are  still  to  be  heard  at 
merry  meetings,  was  the  Earl  of  Abingdon,  the 
peaceable  father  of  a  great  warrior,  the  Duke  of 
Wellington.  It  was  at  that  time,  namely  1767, 
and  in  London,  that  the  large  concert-grands 
were  first  made  by  Broadwood,  the  founder  of 
the  celebrated  firm,  still  carried  on  by  his  direct 
descendants;  the  house  of  Erard  dates  only  from 
sometime  after  1780. 

Our  information  respecting  concerts  in  France, 
or  rather  in  Paris,  during  the  17th  and  the  18th 
century  is  more  scanty  than  that  respecting  those 
in  London.  Musical  art  was  far  less  general  in 
France  than  in  England,  and  all  the  interest 
evinced  for  it  was  concentrated  on  the  Opera. 
This  sprang  into  existence  as  far  back  as  1647. 
Mazarin  had  sent  for  an  Italian  company,  whose 
performances  in  the  theatre  "des  petifs  bouffons" 
were  very  popular,  and  Queen  Anne  of  Austria, 
the  mother  of  Louis  XIV.,  expressed  her  surprise 
that  Frenchmen  could  not  do  something  similar. 
This  induced  the  superintendent  of  her  house- 
hold, the  Baron  de  Noverre,  to  prevail  on  a  cer- 
tain Abbd  Perrin  and  an  organist  of  the  name  of 
Cambou  to  enter  into  competition  with  the  Ital- 
ians. They  wrote  a  piece  entitled  La  Pastorale, 
"premiere  comedie  fran9aise  en  musique,"  earn- 
ing with  it  both  honor  and  money.  Perrin, 
moreover,  obtained  in  the  year  1699  the  title  of 
director  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music.  The 
Grand  Opera  in  Paris  dates  from  this  time.  Up 
to  1830,  it  always  remained  under  the  immediate 
management  of  the  Government.  Even  in  the 
year  of  horror,  1792,  a  Government  committee, 
consisting  of  the  most  furious  Sansculottes  and 
tenderest  lovers  of  music,  were  at  the  head  of  it. 
Herbert,  Danton,  Henrion,  and  Fouquier,  fre- 
quented it  nearly  every  day.  There  is  an  amus- 
ing anecdote  to  be  found  in  the  annals  of  the  pe- 
riod. On  one  occasion,  Lainez,  then  the  most 
popular  singer,  had  sung  a  patriotic  ode.  When 
he  had  concluded,  a  man,  whom  he  had  often  re- 
marked as  a  very  attentive  listener  behind  the 
scenes,  stepped  up,  and  tapping  him  on  the  shoul- 
der said:  "Citizen,  you  have  sung  very  beauti- 
fully, and  I  am  quite  touched,  But  your  text  is 
nonsense.  I  advise  you,  before  you  ofler  the 
Nation  such  stuff  in  future,  to  let  me  see  the 
words.  If  you  do  that,  you  will  be  safe."  "Yes," 
said  one  of  the  choristers,  "the  citizen  knows  all 
about  the  cut  of  a  thing."  Lainez  did  not  un- 
derstand the  hidden  meaning  of  these  words  till 
subsequently,  when  he  discovered  that  the  deli- 
cate friend  of  art  was — the  executioner. 

At  that  period,  however,  music  was  the  only 
occupation  at  all  elevated  to  which  a  man  dared 
devote  himself  without  being  suspected  of  aristo- 
cratic tendencies — and,  on  the  other  hand,  music 
offered  a  guaranty  that  its  votaries  did  not 
trouble  themselves  about  ideas  of  freedom.  All 
the  elegant  wives  of  the  Terrorists  cultivated  it, 
and  jMme.  Tallien,  subsequently  the  Princess 
Chimay,  and  the  grandmother  of  one  of  the  best 
female  pupils  Chopin  had,  was  a  zealous  admirer 
of  the  art.  Napoleon,  too,  as  an  artillery  officer, 
liked  music  and  musician?.  Later,  it  is  true — 
according  to  the  unanimous  testimony  of  all  the 
memoirs  referring  to  him — he  regarded  music 
only  as  the  best  'means  of  amusing  the  people 
harmlessly.  We  must,  however,  not  omit  to  state 
that  it  was  at  his  immediate  suggestion  that  Spori- 
tini  wrote  Ferdinand  Cortez,  and  Cherubini  his 
Requiem.  There  is  another  fact,  also  not  to  be 
passed  over  in  silence.  He  frequently  enuncia- 
ted opinions  with  regard  to  music  as  surprisingly 
just  as  those  he  uttered  in  conversation  with 
Gothe  respecting  Werther  and  dramatic  poetry, 
opinions  to  which,  in  his  later  years,  the  poet- 
prince  refers  in  his  annals  with  admiration. 

Opera  was  thus  tolerably  supported  in  France, 
but  not  so  concerts.     In  the  year  1725,  Philidor, 
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brother  of  tlie  composer  and  celebrated  chess- 
player, founded  the  "Concerts  Spiritiiels,"  which, 
during  Lent,  and  on  grand  fast-days,  when  tl)ere 
was  no  opera,  were  given  in  a  large  room  at  the 
Tuileries,  and  at  which  sacred  choruses  and  airs 
of  the  period  alternated  with  instrumental  solos, 
•  and  with  concertos  for  the  violin  and  the  oboe. 
The  enterprise  was  exceedingly  fiourishing  be- 
tween 17'0and  1780,  so  much  so,  indeed,  that 
Mozart  considered  it  an  honor  to  write  a  Sym- 
phony for  it.  During  the  time  of  the  Revolution 
the  Concerts  Spiritnels  were  discontinued.  Some- 
where about  1750,  a  Societe  d'Amateurs  had 
been  formed,  but  it  ceased  to  exist  even  hefore 
the  Revolution.  In  fact,  people  in  Paris  did  not 
care  a  great  deal  for  concerts. 

In  Italy,  even  from  the  sixteenth  century,  ope- 
ra had  made   such   progress   that   there  was  no 
room  for  the  development  of  instrumental  music. 
The  fiddle  alone,  as  the   vocal  instrument,  could 
boast  of  great  artists;  the  male  sopranists  exer- 
cised their  throats  in  runs  which    only    the  most 
eminent  violinists  could  execute  with  equal  rap- 
idity and  correctness,    and  the   violinists,  more- 
over, took  every  possible  pains  to  produce  a  no- 
ble and  grand  tone  upon  tlieir  instruments.  Their 
compositions  are  even  now  models.     With  regard 
to  pianists,  the  only  one  of  eminence  isDomenieo 
Scarlatti,  a  remarkable  personage,  inasmuch  as, 
in  his  PiSno  Sonatas,  he  treats  the  instrument  in 
such  a  manner  that  we  feel  inclined  to  believe  he 
must  have  been  acquainted  with,and  have  studied, 
Bach's  works.     There  is  one  fact  which  we  may 
look  upon  as  certain  :  owing  to  the  almost  incred- 
ible development  of  the   art  of  singing — about 
which  Mozart's  letters  fi-om   Italy   contain   some 
astounding  facts — instrumental  music  was  merely 
cultivated  to  some  extent  by    amateur  societies 
and  at  the  various  Courts,  in  the  last,  as  in    the 
present  century,  concerts  possessing  no  power  of 
attraction  for  the  Italians.     With  regard  now  to 
concert-giving  in  Germany  during  the  past  cen- 
tury— in  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  obtain  trustwor- 
thy information — we  must  particularly   mention 
one    fact  which   at  first  sight   appears  strange, 
namely,  that  there  were  few  or  no  concerts  pre- 
cisely where  music  was  most  general.     In  Vien- 
na, even  in  Mozart's  time,  there  were  only  Sub- 
scription   Concerts  {Suhscriptiona-Academien,  as 
they  were  denominated),  that  is  to  say,  concerts 
got  up  by  those  musicians  who  gave  a  great  many 
lessons,  and  who  went  about  with  a  list   to  their 
patrons,  to  whom,  and  by  whoso  assistance,  they 
endeavored  to  dispose  of  tickets.     How  unpro- 
ductive, however,  such  nianceuvi-es  were,  is  prov- 
ed by  a  letter  of  the  year  1784  from  Mozart,  in 
which  he  informs  his  father  with  great  glee   that 
he  had  174  subscribers  for  his  tliree  concerts,  that 
being  thirty  more  than  Richter  and  Fischer  to- 
gether, who  were  the    most  popular  teachers  of 
the  period.     The  infrequency    of  these  concerts 
admits,  however,  of  an  easy   explanation,  if  we 
only  bear  in  mind   that  all  noblemen    had  their 
own  private  musical  establishment ;  gave  concerts 
in  their  own  houses;  and  generally  paid  artists 
magnificently.     Hence  people  who   in  any  way 
belonged  to  good  society  had   heard  every  cele- 
brated artist  so   often   at    private  concerts   that 
public  concerts  had  but  little  attraction  for  them. 
Only  something  particularly  unusual  could  reck- 
on upon  any  great  success.     This  was  especially 
true  of  female  fiddlers,  among  whom  a  Mlle.Ring- 
bauer  and  a  Mile.  Strinasachi  were  as  celebrated 
in  those  days  as   Miles.   Milanollo  and  Ferni  are 
in  our  own. 

Very  different  was  the  state  of  things  in  the 
North.  The  higher  classes  there  hardly  troubled 
their  heads  at  all  about  music ;  but  among  the 
classes  of  burghers  and  Government  officials,  on 
the  other  hand,  music  was  very  generally  culti- 
vated, even  so  far  back  as  a  little  after  1770,  and 
concerts  were  evei-ywhere  well  attended.  But 
we  must  not  assuure  that  a  regard  for  music  was 
the  sole  principle  at  work  ;  so  far  from  this  being 
the  case,  we  may  conclude  with  certainty  from 
the  light  writings  of  the  period  that  concerts  were 
regarded  as  the  most  agreeable  and  most  becom- 
ing class  of  entertainment  by  many  worthy  fami- 
lies, only  because  the  latter  entertained  conscien- 
tious scruples  against  going  to   the  theatre ;  this 


was  probably  the   case    more   especially  in   the 
Protestant  parts  of  the  country.     Between  1770 
and  1  780,  there  was  not  in  the  whole  of  north,  or 
middle  Germany,  a  single  town   of  any   impor- 
tance, where  there  were  not  regular   concerts  of 
amateurs    or  professional   musicians.      Thus  in 
Stralsund  there  was  a  concert   every    fortnight, 
and  there  were  concerts  also  in  Magdeburg,  Er- 
furt, Ludwigslust,    Coburg,    Sehleusingen,    Det- 
mold,  and  Nordhausen.     At   Gdttingen,  Forkel 
founded  concerts  in  1780,  and  it  is  highly   amus- 
ing to  hear  him  talking  at  that  time  of  the  decay 
of  opera,  and  of  church  music,  and  praising  up  his 
concerts  as  the  only  place  of  refuge  for  good  mu- 
sic.    According  to  all  accounts,  Hamburg  seems 
to  have  been  the  Promised   Land   for   travelling 
virtuosi.     Dresden  was  highly  celebrated    for  its 
chapel,  and,  when,  after  the   battle  of  Kessels- 
dorf,  Frederick   the   Great    entered   the   Saxon 
capital,  one  of  his  first  commands  was  to   the    ef- 
fect that  he  wished  to  hear  a  concert.  In  Berlin, 
Bachmann's    Subscription     Concerts    existed  in 
17.51.     Some  time  after  1780,  they   were   super- 
seded by  Hurka's  Orchestral  Concerts,  in  which 
the  Royal  Chapel  took  part,  and  which   were  at- 
tended by  the  Royal  family.     At  that  time,   also, 
there  was  a  concert  saloon  for  the  Jewish  colony 
in  the  "Flies'schen  Haus."  the  monthly  subscrip- 
tion for  three  persons  being  one  thaler  and  eight 
groschens.     A  Mme.  Lewy,  a  Mme.  WoW,  and 
Herr  Flies,  appeared  there  as  pianists.     The  pa- 
pers said  nothing  save  what  was  favorable   about 
the  music,  but  added  that  there   was   too   much 
talking,  and  too  much  bowing   and  scraping  for 
any  one  to  be  able  to   hear  it   well.      Between 
1780  and  1790,  Reichardtfounded  Concerts  Spir- 
itnels,  on    the   Parisian    model;  symphonies  by 
Dittersdorf,  Benda,  and  Kuhman,  were  the  order 
of  the  day.     Solo-players  also  gave  performances. 
The  favorite  concert  instruments  were  the  flute, 
the  French  horn,  and  the  fiddle  ;  the   oboe,  the 
clarionet,  and  bassoon,  were  also  highly  esteemed. 
The  last-named  instrument,  moreover,  was,  even 
at  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  fre- 
quently employed  for  solos  at  concerts  in  Berlin. 
I  myself  heard    a  Berlin   bassoonist,  later   than 
1830,  play,  in  Vienna,  variations  on  "An  AleSis 
send'   ieh    dich."     The   worthy   man    looked  as 
deeply  moved  when  playing  the  motive  as  alvric 
tenor  looks  in  a   highly  sentimental   part.     The 
piano,  now  so  fearfully  tormented,  was  then  but 
rarely  used  as   a   solo  concert-instrument.     The 
music  catalogues  of  that  time,  down  to  the  year 
1810,  contain  only   trios,    and  other   concerted 
pieces,  but  very  few  brilliant  fantasias,  and  works 
of  that  description.     The  facts  that  I  here  adduce 
were  not  to  be  found  in  one  book,  but  have  been 
collected  from  the  most  various  journals  and  pe- 
riodical publications. 

(To  be  continued). 


Italy. 

American    Artists    in    Florence.  —  Thomas 
Ball. — The  Salon  of   Liszt. — KAnLBACn. 
We  take  the  followinn;  extracts   from    the    Corres- 
pondence   of   tlie    Chicago    Tribune.      The   letter    is 
dated  May  29,  186S. 

From  thtt  hill  of  Bellosgnardo,  where  there  are  sev- 
eral hand.'iome  villas,  the  view  is  magnificont.  It  was 
here  that  Hawthorne  had  his  home  when  he  lived  in 
Florence.  The  observatory,  from  whence  he  no 
donhf  nfien  contemplated  the" wonderful  loveliness  of 
the  Val  d'Arno  and  its  crand  framework  of  near  and 
distant  mountains,  is  still  pointed  out  as  Danalello's 
Tower — so  called  from  the  hero  of  that  name  descrih- 
ed  in  "The  Marhle  Faun." 

^  Here,  too,  is  the  villa  Albizzi,  which  Galileo  occu- 
pied for  a  long  time;  Over  the  entrance  is  his  bust 
and  an  inscription. 

On  another  hill,  not  far  distant,  Powers,  the 
sculptor  is  building  a  beautiful  house.  It  stands  just 
off  the  fine,  broad,  cypress-lined  road  ascending  to  the 
Pogcio  Imperiale — a  palace  built  by  the  Duchess 
Magdalen  of  Austria  in  1622.  It  is  beyond  the  Porta 
Poniana,  hut  all  tlie  bettor  for  that.  It  so  much 
healthier  outside  than  within  the  city's  walls.  Near 
by  the  sculptor  Ball  is  about  erecting  a  fine  lionse 
and  studio.  It  will  not  be  commenced,  however, 
until  ho  returns  from  Aniorica,  whither  ho  has  now 
gone  to  set  up  in  bronze  his  grand  equestrian  statue 
of  Washington.     It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  will  give 


the  Bosfonians  more  satisfaction  than  Story's  statue 
of  Everett.  It  doubtless  will,  for  competent  judges 
pronounce  it  the  best  sculpture  of  its  kind  in  Ameri- 
ca being  distinguished  as  it  is, — in  spite  gf  a  pose  that 
is  somewhat  conventional  and  unavoidably  so, — by 
wonderful  individuality  and  character.  Indeed,  I 
suppose  there  are  few  sculptors  so  successful  as  he  in 
catching  any  peculiarity,  whether' it  be  that  of  atti- 
tude or  feature,  and  making  it  serve  his  purpose  in  a 
portraiture.  His  likenesses  are  always  astonishingly 
vivid,  and  yet  they  are  something  more,  for  he  suc- 
ceeds in  rendering,  as  few  rarely  can,  what  I  under- 
stand some  writer  to  have  meant  when  he  spoke  of 
"the  idea  as  well  as  the  fact  of  a  face." 

His  busts  of  WelKter,  Everett,  and  Starr  King  are 
particularly  renowned.  They  are  all  equally  good, 
but  that  of  the  former  attracted  me  even  more  than 
the  others.  I  am  glad  we  are  to  have  it  in  New  York. 
It  has  been  so  much  admired  and  sought  for  that 
only  the  p7nse-verance  of  our  capitalist,  Mr.  Aspin- 
wall — so  a  punning  friend  told  us — has  at  last  secur- 
ed it  for  the  New  England  Socictrin  our  city. 

A  bust  of  Liszt  was  amongst  the  first  we  saw  on 
entering  the  studio.     It   is   considered,    by   all  who 
have  seen  the  great  pianist,  an  uncommonly  faithful 
portrait,  for  he  has  a  difficult  (iice  to  manage.     As  I 
saw  it  in  profile  I  w.as  again  reminded  of  his  resemb- 
lance to    Washington   [!] — a  likeness  I  had  observed 
when  I  saw  him  in  Rome.     That  was   a  memorable 
visit — one  I  shall  not   soon   forget — not   merely  be- 
cause I  beard  such  music  as  I  never   expect  to  hear 
again,  but  because  I  found  myself  unwillingly  drawn 
into  a  somewhat  animated  discussion  as  to  the  respec- 
tive merits  of  European  and  American  pianos.     My 
antagonist  was  a  certain  English  Lord,  who  insisted, 
with  considerable  warmth,  "that   the   instruments  of 
Erard  were  unrivalled  in  durability,  in    brilliancy   of 
tone,  in  power,  in  tlie  capacity  for  standing  in    tune, 
and,  above  all,  for  resisting  changes  of  climate.     In 
fine,  tbcy  were  the   only   piano-fortes   in    the   world 
that  ft  musician  should    countenance.     Of  course,  I 
defended  those  of  my  own  country,  and  you  can  fancy 
how  delighted  I  was  when  Liszt  himself  came  to  my 
assistance,  confirming  all  I  had  said  bj'  pointing  to  a 
magnificent  Chiokerlng   grand,   standing   invitingly 
open  at  the  end  of  his  fine  saion.     Lord  H.    was  evi- 
dently much  astonished,  and    had   nothing   more  to 
say  for  himself.     He  soon  took    bis   departure,    and 
shortly  after,  to  our  great  satisfaction,  Liszt  offered  to 
play.     I  was  with  a  German  lady — herself  an  accom- 
plished musician — though    merely  an  amateur — who 
is  one  of  the  Abbe's   greatest   favorites.     When   we 
rose  to  go  he  detained  us  by  the  promise  that  as  soon 
as  the  crowd  abated  he  would  give   us   some   music. 
Meanwhile  he  took  us  into  an  inner   chamber  where 
he  showed  us-some  sketches  his  friend  Gustav  Dor^ 
had  given  him,  and  some  photographs.     This  room, 
like  the  outer  and   larger   apartment,    was   redolent 
with  the  perfunie  of  flowers — all    having   been   sent 
him  by  bis  women-admirers.     The  piano  was   cover- 
ed with  loose  sheets  of  music  and  exquisite  bouquets, 
one  of  wliich,  I  remarked,  was    in    itself  a   complete 
volume  of  that  amatory  and  adulatory  language  it  is 
supposed  to  be  possible  to  convey  through    floral  of- 
ferings. 

It  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at  that  Liszt  is  spoiled 
— as  even  his  friends  confess  he  is — for  his  whole  life 
has  been  made  up  of  a  long  series  of  triumphs  and 
flatteries.  Even  now,  as  an  Ablie,  partially  retired 
from  the  world,  he  holds  Weekly  a  levee  that  would 
turn  almost  any  man's  bead  ;  that  is,  if  the  homage 
of  rank  and  wealth,  of  wit  and  beauty  could  produce 
that  efi^ect.  The  day  that  we  were  there  his  visitors 
kept  "coming  and  going  like  waves  of  the  sea,"  be- 
wildering one  by  their  different  nationalities,  their 
titles,  and,  above  all,  by  their  obsequiousness  to  their 
host. 

There  were  Polish  Counts   and    Countesses,    Rus- 
sian nobles,  German  Barons  and  Baronesses  without 
iiumber ;  Italians  of  all  ranks,  from  an  obscure  sculp- 
tor to  a  Prince  ;  Spanish  artists   and    ambassadors  ; 
two  or   three   English   Lords  ;  Americans ;  and  om 
nonchalant  French   Marquis,   who,  being   invited  to 
linger  with  us,  afterwards  laughed  cynically  at  what 
he  called  "the  virginity   of  my  impression's."     But 
who,  excepting  a  hlase  Parisian,  ivould  not  have  been 
enthusiastic!     "Breathes  there  the  man  with  soul  so 
dead  !"  to  make  anew  application  of  the   old  words. 
Everything  conspired  to  brighten  the  effect  produced 
upon  us  all,  but  I  bad  the  advantage  of  others,  for  it 
was  the  first  time  I  had  ever  heard  the  great  pianist, 
and  "all  first  things  are  voted  best."     To  begin  with 
The  time  was  favorable.     It  was  getting  toward  twi 
light — ;justthat  hour  when  music  most  enthralls.  Al 
was  quiet  within — without  there  were  only  four  of  ii 
to  listen — and  we   could   all   look   out  through    th 
great  window   beyond    the   piano — over   the   lone! 
Campo  Vaccino— toward  the  West,  where   the  ruii 
of  an  ancient   imperial   palace   outlined   tbemsclv. 
against  a  sky  of  fading  gold  and    purple — a  pictu 
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lovely  at  any  time,  but  doubly  so  when  seen  under 
the  influence  of  such  a  spell  as  only  music  can  pro- 
duce. 

When  Liszt  began  to  play  ho  looked  like  another 
being.  His  self-consciousness  gradually  vanished, 
and  the  complacency  left  his  moulh.  His  face  spoke 
music  no  less  than  the  instrument  beneath  his  won- 
derful hands.  It  was  as  eloquent  as  that  of  the  most 
impassioned  orator.  Ho  was  no  longer  the  man,  but 
the  master. 

I  sat  where  I  could  see  his  profile,  and  while  he 
was  thundering  over  the  bass  notes,  bracing  himself, 
as  it  were,  against  his  hands,  I  thought,  as  I  have  he- 
fore  said,  of  our  General  Washington,  whose  bast  I 
had  seen  the  day  before  in  the  villa  of  Prince  Doria. 
Even  in  repose  his  features  hear  a  likeness,  but  when 
they  are  in  action  the  resemblance  is  more  positive. [!] 
Some  have  likened  him  to  Dante,  but  his  face  lacks 
the  seventy  and  solemnity  of  the  poet's. 

I  had  heard  of  the  peculiarity  of  his  touch,  and 
now  I  particularly  remarked  it.  He  does  not  strike 
the  instrument.  The  tones  seem  to  follow  his  finger 
ends  as  if  the  keys  had  been  magnetized.  Even  his 
tours  defoiceare  made  rather  by  up  than  down  strokes. 
He  seems  literally  to  draw  the  sounds  from  the  instru- 
ment. 

He  gave  us  first  a  little  caprice  in  the  waltz  time 
by  his  son-in-law  Biilow ;  then,  something  of  his 
own— a  composition  illustrating  certain  phases  in  the 
life  of  St.  Francis— his  hopes,  his  fears,  his  mortal 
agony,  his  final  release  and  transport— a  work  re- 
quirmg  great  feeling  and  great  energy  of  execution  ; 
a  favorite  theme,  but  one  that  he  never  renders,  he 
told  my  German  friend,  unless  he  feels  that  he  has 
sympathetic  listeners.  This  work  has  been  illustra- 
ted for  him  by  Gustave  T>or4.  One  of  the  pictures 
we  saw.  It  was  treated  with  the  same  vigor  and  im- 
agmative  power  tliat  oricinated  the  designs  for 
Dante's  Inferno.  But  this  idea  of  putting  the  life  of 
a  Catholic  priest  into  the  Chiaro  'scuro  of  music  and 
pamtmg  reminds  me  of  tlie  experiences  of  Gottschalk, 
who  averred  that  be  perceived  music  through  every 
sense  ;  "the  chord  of  the  diminished  seventh,  the 
perfume  of  the  heliotrope,  the  color  blue  and  the  taste 
of  pine-applo  all  producing  the  same  sensation." 

Besides  this  bust  of  Liszt  at  Mr.  Ball's  in  Elor- 
ence,  I  saw  a  portrait  of  him  in  the  studio  of  Kaul- 
bach  at  Munich.  It  had  been  made,  the  artist  told 
me,  when  Liszt  was  a  much  younger  man,  as  one 
could  clearly  see;  and  yet  it  was  very  like  him  as  he 
isno\v.  He  will  never  lose,  probablv,  his  slightlv 
theatrical  manner,  nor  his  peculiar  pose.  He  would 
not  be  Liszt  if  he  did.  It  has  become  quite  natural 
tor  him  to  he  unnatural  and  eccentric.       ' 

What  a  contrast  KAnLBACii   offej.^-a  i     We  found 

him  just  about  noon,  standing  u^ider   the   one   great 

window  of  his  studio,  wrappej  ;„  a  long  coat   lined 

with  tur- as  pic(uresqii.5,^;,'oneof  his  own  creations, 

•but  as  simple  and  ^i-n^jfected    as    a   child.     Not   but 

that  he  was  ent;,,^^;^^,;^^  ^^  ^^^^  „f  ,j,g  Germans  are, 

quaint,  ar^^j  ^|.  jj^^g  charmingly  imperial  in  his   ges- 

".'?''_^PV.irticularly  when  he  received  some  new  guest 

'  .'  suave  smile,  and  motioned  him  to  a  seat  with 

?,fiweep  of  his  right  hand.     But   the   predominating 

'.mpression  the  man  made  upon  you  was    a   pleasant 

one.     You  did  not  merely  marvel  at  his  genius — you 

admired  also  his  simplicity,  and  respected  his  dignity 

of  character. 

His  cartoons,  as  you  know,  are,  perhaps,  more 
wonderful  than  his  finished  works  in  color.  At  all 
events,  we  had  an  opportunity  of  comparing  the  two, 
for  the  crayon  drawing  of  a  subiect  called  "Charity," 
and  a  beautiful  woman  of  the  blonde  type  surround- 
ed by  three  or  four  babies  of  diflerent  sizes,  stood 
side  by  side  with  the  nearly  completed  picture  in  oils 
then  on  his  ea.sol.  The  latter -is  destined  for  the 
United  States,  I  am  glad  to  say,  having  been  pur- 
chased for  seven  thousand  dollars  by  an  American. 

Like  the  most  of  his  countrymen,  Kaulhach  ex- 
pressed much  interest  in  "that  land  of  progress  be- 
yond the  sea,"  saying  that  ho  liked  better  to  paint 
pictures  for  us  than  for  any  other  nation — that  it 
gave  him  pleasure  to  remember  that,  like  many  of 
his  compatriots,  some  of  his  best  works  had  found  a 
home  in  America.  It  was  very  pleasant  to  meet  so 
hearty  an  admirer  of  our  national  institutions — al- 
though I  was  hardly  surprised — having  usually  found 
the  Germans  more  than  any  other  nation  capable  of 
appreciating  our  advantages  and  excusing  our  disad- 
vantages. Hepworth  Dixon  was  not  so  far  wrong 
when  he  compared  Prussia  to  America,  and  in  the 
next  breath  spoke  of  both  as  the  two  great  Teutonic 
States.  Certainly,  amongst  all  the  Europeans  we 
have  met,  we  feel  most  at  home  with  the  Germans, 
and  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  no  foreigners  cross  the 
ocean  who  so  soon  make  themselves  at  liomc  with  us, 
who  so  soon  acquire  our  habits,  and  learn  our  cus- 
toms. 


M.  Eubinstein  at  the  Philharmonic. 

As  was  to  bo  expected,  the  great  attraction  was  M. 
Antoine  Rubinstein.  Without  disputing  that  gen- 
tleman's right  to  the  position,  wo  must  say,  for  our- 
selves, that  his  performance  always  gives  us  a  feeling 
of  sadness.  If  he  played  less  woU  this  would  not  bo. 
When  a  man  comes  forward  with  pretensions  in  ex- 
cess of  his  .abilities,  he  is  put  down  as  having  mis- 
taken his  position,  and  himself  only  is  the  sufferer. 
But  M.  Rubinstein  is  literally  overloaded  with  abili- 
ty. His  execution  is  prodigious,  his  touch  is  won- 
derful in  its  command  over  every  gradation  of  tone, 
and  his  feeling  for  the  work  ho  has  to  do  is  intense. 
But  to  such  extent  does  he  possess  these  gifts  that — 
as  we  have  said — he  is  overloaded.  M.  Rubinstein 
less  endowed  would  be  M.  Rubinstein  more  accepta- 
ble. Without  judgment  and  self-restraint  (which  are 
necessary  for  the  due  use  of  wealth  of  any  sort)  he 
plays  with  the  key-board  in  very  wantonness ;  his 
tonal  power  becomes  an  exhibition  of  sensational 
tricks,  and  his  artistic  sympathy  a  passion  which 
masters  its  possessor,  forcing  him  to  extremes,  such 
as  make  the  judicious  grieve.  Endowed  with  every- 
thing but  the  power  to  use  his  endowments  well,  M. 
Rubinstein  resembles  a  tree  which,  pruned  and  clip- 
ped, would  have  yielded  fruit,  but,  lefttoitself,  makes 
only  a  prodigious  show  of  leaves.  Hence  we  do 
not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  Wallachian  pianist  is  a 
stumbling-block  in  the  path  of  art.  Whenever  ho 
plays  it  is  not  the  composer  who  comes  forward  with 
his  ideas,  hut  it  is  M.  Rubinstein  with  his  almost 
grotesque  impulsiveness,  his  thundrous  tones,  and 
his  wild  gesticulations,  at  which  the  unthinking  pub- 
lic wonder  and  applaud.  This  is  sad  enough,  but 
when  one  remembers  what  M.  Rubinstein  might  have 
done  for  the  art  he  injures,  the  subject  becomes  al- 
most painful.  After  these  remarks  we  need  not 
dwell  upon  the  performance  of  Monday  last.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that,  remembering  the  marvellously  perfect 
interpretation  of  the  composer's  widow,  Schumann's 
concerto  in  A  minor  seemed  a  caricature  of  itself,  and  J 
that  Handel  would  scarcely  have  recognizedj  high  t  A 
work  (the  air  with  variations,  from  ti-  -  i>t '  ""  '■' 
minor)  had  lie  been  present,  'IJ.'A*;";-' •''.'^\"^°""= 
audience  cried  "Bravj^;!.-  -'«H;"""i'"'u''''*-  r  " 
ous  delight.  After  all,  how  hollow  is  the  ring  of  our 
boasted  musical  culture,  when  hammered  at  by  a 
Rubinstein.— -Simd.  Times,  June  14. 


binstein  made  so  much  of  as  almost  to  smother  it  in 
his  excessive  tenderness.  That  Herr  Rubinstein  is 
exceplionally  gifted  cannot  he  questioned  ;  his  mem- 
ory is  wonderful,  and  his  mechanism,  if  not  exactly 
irreproachable,  is  prodigious  ;  but  that  he  always,  or 
even  generally,  makes  the  best  use  of  his  gifts,  we 
cannot  think.  It  would  he  well  if  it  were  otherwise  ; 
for  in  that  case  wo  should  havo  one  great  artist  the 
more ;  while,  as  it  is,  we  have  merely  one  to  add  to 
the  growing  list  of  executants  who,  instead  of  minis- 
tering to  art,  force  art  to  minister  to  them.  The  re- 
sult is  not  legitimate  ;  and  all  who  have  the  ability 
should  at  the  same  time  have  the  frankness  to  say  as 
much,  hi  the  name  of  art,  and  for  the  love  of  it. — 
London  Times, 


(From  the  "Daily  News.") 
No  public  performance  of  any  kind,  whetlier  musi- 
cal or  elocutionary,  can  produce  much  impression  if 
devoid  of  impulse  ;  hut  it  is  essential  that  such  im- 
pulse should  bo  under  the  control  of  self  restraint, 
and  this  is  scarcely  always  the  case  with  M.  Rubin- 
stein's playing.  His  programme  was  divided  into 
four  portions,  with  an  interval  of  a  few  minutes'  rest 
between,  the  number  of  pieces  performed  being  fifteen 
— all  played  from  memory.  The  selection  commenc- 
ed with  a  transcription  of  Beethoven's  overture  to 
Egmont,  in  which  the  features  of  the  orchestral  score 
were  reproduced  with  a  masterly  power  and  compre- 
hensiveness. In  the  next  performance,  Beethoven's 
sonata  in  C  minor.  Op.  Ill  (the  last  of  the  thirty- 
two  solo  sonatas),  we  had  especial  occasion  to  re- 
mark those  inequalities  which  are  so  much  to  he  re- 
gretted in  M.  Rubinstein's  performances.  The  great- 
er part  of  the  allegro  con  brio  was  given  with  grand 
emphasis  and  admirable  phrasing,  but  with  an  exag- 
gerated force  towards  the  climax  that  went  f5V'-''-"-\j 
stroy  the  effect  previously  en^jjJ"*  ' ',^9  'S^\  uos*\\^, 
quil  theme  of  the  ""  ■  '■iMff^\y!>''°'\^'. 


,s.s--;,=..«* 


The  Euhinstein  Eecitals. 

Herr  Antoine   Rubinstein   has  given    a   series   of 
three  recitals  at  the  Hanover  Square  Rooms,   in  the 
cour.'ie  of  which  he  has  emphatically  proved   himself 
one  of  the  most  marvellous  and  at  the  same  time  one 
of  the  most  provokingly  unequal  pianists  of  the  day. 
We  cannot  agree  with  this  gentleman's   exaggerated 
readings  of  the  sonatas  of  JJeetboven,  from  which  ho 
selected  the  C  minor.  Op.  Ill,  the  D  minor.  Op.  31, 
and  the  E  major.  Op.  109— the  middle  one  of  which, 
in  our  opinion,  he  played  best,  because  with  least  pre- 
tension ;  nor  can  we  approve  the    manner   in    which 
be  renders  many  parts  of  Mendelssohn's    Variations 
SeriViAses,  or  any  part  of  the  same  composer's   Presto 
Scher:a7ido  in  F    sharp    minor.       What   satisfied    us 
most  entirely  was  Herr  Rubinstein's  performances  of 
his  own  compositions  (without  caring  greatly  for  the 
compositions),  of  Schumann's   Etude   Symphoniques 
and    Curnaval   or    Scenes    il/iV/nonncs- which  last,  in 
many  instances,  were  astonishing   (as,   for   example, 
the  variations  in  full  chords  belonging  to  the  Etudes], 
of  one  or  two  of  the  graceful  Nocturnes  by  John  Field, 
and  of  Mozart's  exquisitely  beautiful  Rondo  in  A  mi- 
nor.    In  the  Nocturnes  of  Field  and  the  Pondo  of  Mo- 
zart the  Wallachian  pianist  subdued   his  impetuosity 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  delight  all  lovers  of  genuine 
music   and   unaffected  playing.     This   was  not   so, 
however,  with  the  B  minor  scherzo  of  Chopin,  which 
was  taken  at  so  rapid  a  pace  as  to  be  scarcely  intelli- 
gible, nor  with  the   examples    severally   taken    from 
Scarlatti,  J.  S.  Bach,  and  Handel.     In  the  music  of 
Liszt,  as  in  his  own    "transcriptions,"  for   piano,  of 
the  overture  to  Egmont  and  the  Wedding  March  from 
A  Midsummer  NJr/ht's  Dream,  Herr  Rubinstein  is,  of 
course,  quite  at  ease  ;  and,  though  we  greatly  prefer 
bearing  bott\  the  overture  .and  the  march  played,  as 
they  were  intended,  by  an   orchestra,  we  cannot  be 
blind  (or  deaf)  to  the  tremendous  power  he  brings  to 
their  execution.     Herr  Rubinstein  is  at  once  (except 
Liszt)  the  loudest  and    (except  Chopin)    the   softest 
player    we  ever   heard.     He  has   both  extremes  at 
ready  command,  and  as.often  abuses  as  he  makes  fan- 
use  of  either.     He  can    play  with   extraordinary   ra- 
pidity, as  well  as  with    extraordinary    force;  but    he 
can  .il'so  overdo  sentiment  until  it   becomes   monoto- 
nous and  tiresome— as  an  instance  of  which  we  may 
cite  his  performance  of  a  small  piece  (either  a  Moment 
Musical,  or  an  Impromptu)  by    Schubert,   in   A    flat, 
the  simplest  matter  in  the  world,  but  which  Herr  Ru- 


-  1  "Xmy ..-  .-.     ,       , 

minor,  from  Handel's  Suites  de  Pieces,  was  played  to 
absolute  perfection  in  point  of  power  and  style,  with 
the  exception  of  the  coda,  which  was  taken  at  a  speed 
and  with  a  redundancy  of  energy  that  amounted  to 
somethino-  very  like  caricature.  Following  this  was 
a  graceful  Hondo  of  Emanuel  Bach,  which  was  given 
with  unalloyed  refinement  of  style— then  Scarlatti  s 
"Cat's  Fugue"  and  sonata  in  A  major;  the  latter 
another  specimen  of  exaggeration  in  speed  and  force. 
Schumann's  variations  in  C  sharp  minor  (a  graiid 
work  in  spite  of  what  his  detractors  may  say)  would 
have  been  a  perfect  performaHce  but  for  the  almost 
wild  exaggeration  of  the  last  movement.  The  great- 
est instance,  however,  of  Herr  Rubinstem's  want  of 
■self-control  was  in  the  performance  of  his  own  study 
(called,  we  believe,  the  "False-note  Study,'  from 
each  phrase  beginning  on  a  dissbnant  note).  In  this 
piece  the  player's  unrestrained  impulse  amounted  al- 
most to  frenzy.  That  Herr  Rubinstein  is  a  great 
player  it  would  be  folly  in  any  one  to  dispute.  His 
execution  is  unbounded,  and  he  prodnces  the  utmost 
possible  volume  of  tone  from  the  instrument,  without 
as  in  the  case  of  Liszt,  involving  the  breakage  of 
strings  and  hammers.  He  has  also  the  most  refined 
and  delicate  touch,  and  great  clearness  of  phrasing 
and  rhythmical  decision.  It  is,  therefore,  absolutely 
provokino-  to  find  such  high  and  rare  qualities,  and 
such  exceptional  capabilities,  so  frequently  disfigured 
by  the  excesses  of  ungoverned  enthusiasm.  These 
alternations  and  contradictions  of  style  were  noticea- 
ble in  other  portions  of  Herr  Rubinstein's  pro- 
gramme. 


Mozart's  "Marriage  of  Figaro,"  at  Drury 
Lane.-Kellogg,  Nilsson,  Tietjens,  &c. 

A  Philadelphian  in  London  writes  home  to  the 
Bulletin,  Juno  30,  as  follows  : 

Entering  the  auditorium,  I  found  it  well  filled  and 
our  old  acquaintance,  Arditi,  marshalling  his  forces 
for  tlie  overture.  The  Drury  Lane  Theatre  is  neither 
handsome  nor  comfortable,  but  the  mind  fires  with  a 
train  of  old,  classic  associations,  and  in  passing  Gar- 
rick,  Clive,  Quin,  Braccgirdle  and  Peg  Woffington 
in  rapid  review,  you  little  reck  of  the  difference  be- 
tween these  narrow,  straight-backed  seats  and  those 
luxurious  siestas  in  our  own  Academy  of  Music  at 
home.  Neither  is  there  visible  the  elegance  of  dress 
—nor  may  I  add,  that  universality  of  female  beauty, 
which,  when  bedecked  with  flashing  jewelry,  at  times 
cause  our  own  parquet,  parquet  circle  and  balconv  to 
seem  like  a  vast  snowdrift  with  its  glistening  ico_ 
points  twinkling  in  the  rays  of  the  noon-day  sun.  1 
am  but  speaking  the  words  of  candor,  moreover, 
when  I  pronounce  Arditi's  orchestra   inferior  to  that 
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of  the  New  York  Philharmonic  Society,  or  to  the 
one  employed  by  Ullman,  when  he  produced  the 
Huguenots,  with  the  great  cast  of  Formes,  Poinsot, 
Lahorde  &  Co.,  some  years  ago.  But  the  curtain 
rises.  Enter  Gassier  as  "Figaro,"  more  rotund  of 
body  and  florid  of  complexion  than  we  saw  him  in 
Philadelphia  ;  and  with  him  our  own  Clara  Louise 
Kellogg,  the  "Susannah"  of  the  cast,  whose  popular- 
ity here  is  very  great.  Gassier  mouths  his  text,  but 
acts  cleverly  enough.  His  light  baritone  has  not 
gained  strength  with  increasing  corporeal  develop- 
ment, and  the  sprightliness,  vocal  purity  and  facile 
execution  of  our  American  cantatrice  shuts  hopeless- 
ly from  him  all  possible  chance  of  sensation  in  the 
opening  duo.  Clara  Louise  sweeps  the  board  of  ev- 
ery obstacle,  until  a  small  door  opens  and  enter  Mile. 
Christine  Nillsson,  a  sprightly,  lithe,  beautiful  blonde 
from  the  land  of  the  Norsemen,  the  Cherubino  of  the 
evening.  How  her  soft  blue  eyes  light  up  with  ge- 
nial mirth  as  her  pretty  little  feet  trip  down  toward 
the  other  two  artistes  amid  thunders  and  ever-increas- 
ing thunders  of  applause.  How  gracefully  she 
swings  the  rich,  satin-lined  mantle,  thrown  negligi 
over  her  well-rounded  shoulders,  as  she  stoops  to 
gather  a  brace  of  advance  bouquets.  There  is  a 
school-girl  artlessness  in  all  of  her  actions  that  pre- 
possesses at  once,  much  like  the  charming  naivete  of 
Piccolomini  when  we  first  saw  her  in  America.  Now, 
dear  Bulletin,  I  am  not  about  to  pronounce  Nilsson 
the  best  singer  I  have  ever  heard.  My  own  tendency 
is  rather  to  that  species  of  old  fogyism  which  prompts 
musical  connoisseurs  to  hold  fast  to  some  early  ideal. 
You  may  hear  such  as  these  exclaim :  "Ah  !  your 
Parepas,  your  Labordes,  your  Jenny  Linds,  may  be 
all  very  fine,  but,  my  enthusiastic  greenhorn,  you 
never  heard  Mrs  Wood  in  the  Sonnamhida !"  In  like 
wise  have  I  steadily  throughout  my  career  opposed 
V^io  to  all  new  comers,  and  I  still  maintain  her 
''V.'i,'4 g'-'ority.     However,  I  do  aver  that  Mile. 

'"',     , '''  '"  -'^"^  3,;rest   and   tenderest   soprano 
look  upon  a.  .i^-v..    ...  j„   hJ      „ 

ible '""  ■ '-;-"Tit  of  the   .R.f^o  :    .,„  v,^^^. 

^•.i  tours  deforce  of  Ttlvins,  uoJ'^iit  contain 
^  -  ease  of  Kellogg;  but  there  are  seemingly  mag- 
-otic  influences  in  her  finely-spun,  delicate  tones, 
such  as  communicate  with  the  inner  souls  of  her  hear- 
ers at  once,  warming  the  latter  with  sympathetic  pas- 
sion and  thrilling  emotions  of  delight.  1  could  easi- 
ly fancy  an  entire  audience  in  tears  over  some  plain- 
tive ballad,  interpreted  by  this  sweetest  and  purest  of 
voices,  and  the  artless  simplicity  and  almost  childlike 
grace  of  its  management.  Titiens,  who  sustained 
the  role  of  "La  Comtesse,"  presents  a  striking  corpo- 
real as  well  as  artistic  antithesis  to  the  lovely  bird  of 
song  just  depicted.  She  is  tall,  inclined  to  emhon- 
point,  rather  ungainly,  and  possesses  a  good-natured 
Teutonic  face,  surrounded  with  copious  folds  of  dark 
hair.  Her  clear,  ringing,  flexible  soprano  bespeaks, 
firo  and  passion,  coupled  with  intense  energy  of  ac- 
tion ;  and  she  treads  the  boards  with  the  savoir  faire 
of  an  established  liivorite.  I  can  fancy  her  greatness 
in  such  roles  as  "Elvira"  in  Ernani,  or  "Leonora"  in 
the  Trovatore.  Altogether,  the  cast  of  Le  Nozze  di 
/"((/nra,  last  night,  was  immense:  three  song-sisters 
of  different  nationalities,  vieing  in  friendly  conten- 
tion :  Titiens,  German  ;  Kellogg,  American  ;  Nils- 
son,  Danish;  while  the  rest  of  the  troupe  comprised 
Gassier  (French),  Santley  (English,  Sims  Reeves's 
present  rival),  and  a  polygot  chorus,  gathered  from 
various  lands. 

Pauline  Lucca  and  Patti  alternate  at  the  Covent 
Garden.  I  should  certainly  have  gone  to-night  to 
note  the  progress  of  our  American-bred  Adelina.  but 
who  can  survive  the  Fille  du  Regiment  at  this  late 
day  ?  To-morrow  niglit  the  first  named  is  to  take 
farewell  of  the  English  stage  in  an  act  of  Fra  Diavo- 
lo^  another  from  Faust,  and  the  fourth  of  L'Africaine. 
And  so  in  joyous  anticipation  of  a  feast  thus'  bounti- 
ful, allow  me  to  close  these  hastily  penned  notes. 


-■-C'"" 


Music  in  Spain. 

The  distinguishing  character  of  music  purely 
Spanish,  is  great  vivacity  of  rhythm,  which  even  bor- 
ders upon  vehemence  in  pieces  of  a  lively  kind.  Most 
of  their  national  airs  are  in  triple  time',  and  in  the 
minor  mode.  The  species  of  music  in  which  the 
Spaniards  most  delight  is  the  Bomance.  They  have 
many  beautiful  compositions  of  this  kind  ;  the  melo- 
dy is  of  a  languishing  cast,  and  always  dies  away  at 
the  close.  Their  lively  airs  terminate  suddenly ;  the 
tonadilla,"Yo  quesoi  contrabandista,"  theseguedilla, 
"Ea  amor  un  ciego,"  the  tirana,  "Ila  un  triste  cala- 
sero,"  are  examples  which  will  give  a  pretty  accu- 
rate notion  of  all  these  different  kinds  of  airs,  the 
greater  part  of  which  are  traced  out  upon  nearly  the 
same  pattern.  The  guitar  is  the  instrument  most 
generally  employed;  it  is  quite  as  national  as  their 
beads  and  their  chocolate,  and   is  to  be  found  in  eve- 


ry house,  from  that  of  the  peer  to  that  of  the  barber. 
All  play  the  guitar ;  all  have  a  tact  in  playing  it, 
from  the  amateur  who  performs  "por  musico"  as 
they  express  it,  to  the  artist  who  employ  it  profes- 
sionally. The  last  allows  the  nail  of  the  forefinger 
and  thumb  of  the  right  hand  to  grow  to  a  considera- 
ble length  for  the  p'urpose  of  producing  more  clear 
decided  tones.  As  the  cigarito  is  also  constantly  held 
between  these  nails,  they  acquire  a  yellow  tinge, 
which  seems  to  be  considered  as  ornamental.  The 
rasgado  (from  rasgar,  to  scrape)  is  the  favorite  mode 
of  playing  among  the  peasants  ;  almost  every  leading 
chord  is  formed  by  striking  all  the  strings  together 
with  the  thumb  or  back  of  the  hand'  This  rasgado 
has  no  unpleasing  effect,  especially  where  some  bright- 
eyed  Senorila  introduces  it  with  judgment,  and  gives 
it  variety  of  expression.  Serenades  are  very  frequent 
in  Spain  ;  the  nights  in  that  climate  being  so  beauti- 
ful, and  the  lovers  so  unwearied  in  their  gallantry. 
The  swain  steals  to  the  window  of  the  maiden  of  his 
heart,  and,  favored  by  the  silence  of  night,  breathes 
all  the  fervor  of  his  soul  in  the  romances  which  he 
sings.  Sometimes  he  comes  attended  by  his  com- 
panions, and  then  a  number  of  voices  and  guitars 
are  heard  in  concert.  The  favored  Senorila  listens 
from  behind  her  curtain,  proudly  conscious  of  the 
power  of  her  charms,  and  readily  distinguishes  the 
voice  which  goes  most  nearly  to  her  heart. 

The  Spaniards  have  no  instruments  peculiar  to 
themselves.  The  castanets,  used  by  their  dancers  to 
mark  the  measure  of  the  fandango  and  bolero,  and 
which  they  employ  with  such  grace  and  agility,  have 
been  known  for  ages  in  Provence.  The  pipe  and 
tabor  of  the  Biscayans  are  the  same  with  those  em- 
ployed in  the  South  of  France.  The  bagpipe  of  Ga- 
iicia  and  Catalonia  resembles  the  instrument  of  the 
s.ame  kind  common  in  Beaujolais  and  Auvergne. 
The  pandero  differs  in  no  respect  from  the  small  drum 
or  tabor.  The  zambomba  does  not  deserve  the  name 
of  a  musical  instrument;  and  the  same  thing  may 
he  said  of  the  duhagna  of  the  peasants  of  Valencia. 
T""  sounds  of  this  primitive  kind  of  pipe  are  shrill 
Bome  I  :"  --.^lant ;  scarcely  any  thing  like  a  melody 
f Jv-  "^'iiV  '^1  •I'i.ipn  it ;  and  indeed  it  more  resembles 
f..o'mew  of  a  cAV.,-.,  „,y  other  sound.  The  Valen- 
cians,  however,  are  passiori!i''i,!:,.\^r|  of  this  wretch- 
ed instrument;  it  figures  in  TiPcir  revivals  and  pro- 
cessions ;  the  viaticum  never  leaves  a  church  without 
being  accompanied  by  a  number  of  pious  pipers,  who 
rend  the  ear  with  the  screams  of  the  dulzayna.' ' 

It  appears,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  miisic, 
properly  so  called,  has  extended  its  dominion  only  to 
Madrid  and  the  larger  cities  of  Spain  ;  the  rest  of 
the  country  being  in  almost  total  ignorance  of  this 
enchanting  art. — Revue  Musicale. 
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"The  Heavens  are  as  Brass  "  ! 

Such  answer  brings  the  youtli  sent  out  by  Eli- 
jah (in  the  Oratorio),  in  the  hot  drouth,  to  look 
for  signs  of  rain.  But  fancy  that  extreme  heat 
aggravated  by  the  soimd  of  brass,  brass  bands  on 
every  hand,  relentless,  unavoidable  as  brassy 
skies, — common  experience  here  during  the  late 
solstitial  days  of  90°  to  100°  Fahrenheit- 
would  not  the  torture  of  that  drouth  have  been 
more  exquisite  than  Dante  ever  dreamed  of? 
''The  Heavens  are  as  brass  above  me,"  calls  the 
soprano  of  the  messenger ;  "and  the  earth  about 
us,"  dryly  ehant  or  gasp  the  congregation  in  re- 
sponse ;  "all,  all  is  brass"  becomes  the  hotly 
whirling  motive  of  a  chorus  fugue.  The  chosen 
people  of  the  Prophet's  time  were  not  so  badly 
off  as  we  are;  we  seem  to  be  living  in  the  real 
Brazen  Age,  and  not  the  one  of  fable  ;  perhaps 
the  hot,  loud  music,  fiercely  expressive  in  the 
dogday  weather,  is  only  the  unconscious  and  too 
faithful  symbol  of  the  self-advertising,  notoriety- 
seeking,  loud,  "fast,"  brassy  spirit  of  this  advanc- 
ed day  of  Christendom  !  # 

Brass  music  certainly  is   heating,    so   that  the 

*  This  kind  of  pipe  was  much  used  in  France  and  other 
countries  during-  the  middle  .iges;  and  it  has  given  its  name 
to  the  dulcinnn  stop  of  the  organ. 


terms  loud  and  Iwt  become  convertible  to  one 
much  persecuted  by  it  in  warm  weather..  "The 
heavens  are  as  brass."  The  image  has  often  oc- 
curred to  us  ;  never  more  forcibly  than  lately  at 
an  academic  festival,  where  at  the  dinner  table, 
beneath  cool  classic  shades,  while  wit  and  poetry 
sparkled  on  all  sides  refreshingly,  suddenly  all 
were  startled,  stunned,  distracted  by  such  sten- 
torian bursts  of  brass  band  music,  at  close  quar- 
ters with  us  in  the  not  spacious  hall,  having  us 
completely  at  its  mercy  (merciful  brass !),  that 
all  at  once  we  became  conscious  of  a  profuse  per- 
spiration starting  out  from  every  pore  ;  and  the 
dose  was  frequently  repeated.  Did  any  doctor 
ever  know  enough  to  prescribe  brass  land  in  a 
case  of  fever  ?  Its  sudorific  virtues,  too  well 
known  by  sad  experience,  though  not  perhaps 
yet  scientifically  recorded,  might  be  utilized. 

Bands  of  brass  instruments,  martial  bands  as 
siich,  are  good  in  their  own  way,  and  useful  for 
their  purpose;  Mars,  who  created,  cannot  spare 
them:  but  they  belong  not  to  the  cultus  of  Apol- 
lo. In  the  noisy  street,  the  camp,  the  battle 
field,  they  are  serviceable,  because  their  sound 
goes  further,  reaches  the  ear  in  spite  of  the  sur- 
rounding Babel ;  and  the  arrangement  is  so  econ- 
omical, the  sonority  being  great  for  the  small 
number  of  "pieces."  On  other  than  martial  oc- 
casions, much  of  course  depends  upon  the  kind  of 
music  which  they  undertake  to  discourse.  Being 
for  the  most  part  of  a  loud,  coarse,  bloated  quali- 
ty of  tone,  or  timbre,  and  being  all  homophonoug, 
or  of  the  same  family,  without  fine  variety  or  con- 
trast, all  shades  of  one  and  the  same  color  vari- 
ously diluted,  mere  brass  instruments  must  be 
much  limited  in  their  range  of  subjects  and  ex- 
pression. Except  in  martial,  brisk  and  stirring 
strains  of  rather  simple  harmony,  their  collective 
sound  soon  grows  monotonous,  stale,  unrefined 
and  uninspirfng;.  For,  whatever  they  attempt 
outside  of  their  owft-^narrow  circle  is  but  coarse 
and  vulgar  imitation-.  -..The  sentimentalism  of 
brass  music  is  of  a  positively  T^.^r'^l  quality;  the" 
bread  without  such  buttering  is  sweBo"'"-  When 
it  affects  to  "transcribe"  and  arrange  •f°^  3'°" 
love-sick  "gems"  from  operas,  dramatic  sL-'s^^s, 
or  florid,  flute-like  melodies,  it  only  caricaturto^ 
and  makes  them  vulgar ;  witness  the  sentimental''- 
cornet  solo  business — long-eared  Nick  Bottom 
roaring  you  like  any  nightingale  !  But  it  is  the 
fashion,  and  Fashion  with  her  sweeping  train  cov- 
ereth  a  greater  multitude  of  monstrosities  and 
sins  than  ever  Charity  with  modest  mantle  did. 

Where  music  merely  serves  to  add  a  little  live- 
liness and  grace,  by  way  of  accompaniment  and 
humble  incident  to  some  occasion  mainly  social, 
ceremonial,  literary,  or  what  not,  we  do  not  ex- 
pect of  it  all  that  we  should  of  a  purely  musical 
occasion,  where  Music  figures  as  principal  and  in 
her  high  artistic  character.  But  really  in  the 
first  case  it  would  seem  a  simple,  reasonable  re- 
quirement, that  the  music  should  in  style  and 
subject  show  some  adaptation  to  that  which  pre- 
cedes and  follows  it.  Not  wind  up  an  In  memo- 
riam  with  a  polka,  nor  play  a  dirge  or  a  tragical 
Verdi  Miserere  after  a  humorous  impromptu. 
Yet  this  is  what,  for  lack  of  some  presiding 
thought,  some  prearrangement  of  a  programme, 
happens  every  year  with  the  musical  part  of  our 
academic  anniversaries  at  Harvard.  Our  com- 
plaint of  last  year  has  to  be  repeated,  and  the  de- 
tails of  the  record  must  be  almost  the  same.  On 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  day,  for  instance,  after  the  poem, 
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wliic'h  formed  tlio  principal  literary  exercise,  the 
company  were  obliged  to  listen  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes  to  a  potpourri  from  Der  Fi-eijschutz,  in 
which  the  overture  and  all  the  horrors  and  dia- 
blerie of  the  Wolf's  Glen  scene  made  day 
hideous  through  the  loud,  coarse  medium  of  a 
brass  band !  Granting  the  music  to  be  ever  so 
good,  and  the  arrangement  also,  and  that  it 
might  have  sounded  by  nomeansbadly  in  the  open 
air,  at  a  good  distance,  as  in  the  evening  concerts 
upon  Boston  Common,  here  it  was  wholly  out  of 
place,'  apropos  to  nothing,  and  both  by  incongru- 
ity of  matter  and  unmitigated  loudness  of  man- 
ner only  disturbed  with  the  best  will  to  refresh. 
Afterwards  at  the  dinner  in  Harvard  Hall,  where 
choice  spirits  meet  and  little  speeches,  verses, 
witty  impromptus,  tender  college  reminiscences 
make  the  sweet  hours  fly  fast,  the  same  sonorous 
enginery  of  brass  is  pent  up  within  the  same  four 
walls  with  us,  and  while  the  mind  would  fain  pro- 
long the  influence  of  some  thoughtful,  sincere, 
perhaps  playful  words,  out  burst  the  big  and 
overwhelming  sounds  from  those  brazen  lungs  of 
the  Sax  family,  and  the  spell  is  rudely,  hopeless- 
ly broken  ;  no  conversation  and  no  thinking  pos- 
sible until  that  awful  din  has  ceased.  Again,  our 
poet,  who  is  always  young,  recites  some  verses, 
half  humorous,  yet  of  the  kind  that  makes  the 
tears  start,  about  how  we  meet  still  as  boys  on  the 
ground  of  these  old  college  memories,  however 
different  now  in  fortune,  sphere  or  title,  and  end- 
ing with  an  epitaph :  Hicjacet  Joe,  Idc  jacet  Bill! 
AVhat  follows,  as  if  eagerly  waiting  like  the  winds 
of  Aeolus  to  be  let  loose,  but  blast  upon  blast  of 
a  right  rollicking  loud  polka  !  As  if  we  had  all 
set  to  it  madly  dancing  over  the  graves  of  Bill 
and  Joe ! 

These  instances  suffice  to  show  the  hap-hazard 
incongruity  that  reigns  on  these  occasions.  The 
musical  selections  come  in  wholly  unassorted,  just 
to  fill  pauses  anyhow, — we  can  hardly  say  just 
for  relief,  though  doubtless  that  is  the  excellent 
intention.  Now  music  which  neither  wins  to  si- 
lence nor  admits  of  conversation,  can  as  well  be 
spared.  No  music  is  often  better  than  any  but 
just  the  right  music.  Too  often  we  employ  it 
merely  because  it  is  the  custom  and  we  think  we 
must,  only  to  find  that  we  have  invited  a  trouble- 
some guest  and  on  the  whole  a  bore.  If  the  guest 
be  congenial,  be  in  harmony  with  the  occasion, 
be  not  over-loud  and  prominent,  say  the  fit  thing 
at  the  fit  time;  respond  in  the  right  key  or  not  at 
all, — then  very  well,  he  is  a  real  gain  ;  otherwise 
we  need  him  not.  Such  a  guest,  such  a  true  boon 
companion  might  music  be  in  such  a  "feast  of  wit 
and  flow  of  soul."  The  conditions  are:  1.  That 
the  musical  selections  shall  meet  the  mood  of  the 
moment,  shall  take  up  and  continue,  and  soar  be- 
yond the  power  of  speech  with,  the  sentiment 
awakened  by  the  speaker's  voice  ;  or  else  aflbrd 
a  gentle,  natural  and  graceful  transition  into  the 
right  mood  for  what  comes  next ;  2.  that  it  come 
in  some  gentle  and  civilian  garb,  not  in  full  bra- 
zen panoply  of  war;  that  is,  instead  of  a  brass 
band,  inevitably  and  immitigably  noisy  inside  of  a 
room,  however  pleasant  outside,  and  of  too  coarse 
a  fibre  for  the  handling  of  delicate  subjects,  let 
it  come  in  the  form  of  a  small  orchestra  with 
strings,  or  even  the  classical  string  Quartet  (some 
of  our  country  colleges  do  wiselier  than  Harvard 
in  employing  the  Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club), 
or  a  part-song  club  of  graduates  and  students, — 
either  one  or  both  of  these  combined.     In  short, 


what  is  wanted  is  simply  :  masic  thoughtfully  select- 
ed, and  rendered  by  a  gentle,  refined  combination  of 
instruments  or  voices.  Taste  should  preside  at  aca- 
demic festivals  if  anywhere;  strange,  that  where  all 
else  is  intellectual,  significant,  high-toned  and  grace- 
ful, the  music  alone  should  be  barbaric,  and  seem  to 
have  bee'  dictated  by  the  rowdy  element  of  college 
life  ! 

Now  let  us  not  be  understood  as  making  any  criti- 
cism on  the  bands  themselves.  Some  of  them  are 
excellent  in  their  way  and  in  their  own  proper  sphere, 
and  we  are  quite  willing  to  extend  that  sphere  be- 
yond military  music,  to  popular  concerts  in  the  open 
air,  &e.,  although  larger  bands  with  reeds  would  be 
far  preferable.  Our  concern  is  now  with  music  at 
the  University.  We  plead  that  Alma  Mater,  instead 
of  still  unconsciously  lending  her  countenance  to  the 
old  way  of  looking  upon  Music  as  a  secondary  mat- 
ter, a  mere  part  of  the  procession,  an  unconsidered 
trifle,  playing  about  the  same  part  as  fans  and  ribbons, 
should  now  begin  to  avail  herself  of  her  fine  opportu- 
nity for  illustrating  the  true  ministry  of  music  as  an 
equal  Art  among  Arts,  helping  to  make  up  a  truly 
intellectual,  consistent  and  inspiring  feast,  the  other 
"humanities"  of  high,  gentleman4y  culture  meeting 
her  on  equal  terms.  Why  should  not  this  whole 
business  be  organized  and  put  upon  the  right  ground 
once  for  all  ?  Why  should  not  the  College  place  the 
responsibility,  for  instance,  in  the  hands  of  the  "Har- 
vard Musical  Association  ?"  Here  is  a  musical  soci- 
ety which  had  its  origin  in  Harvard  College  life, 
whose  members  are  mainly  Harvard  graduates,  and 
one  of  whose  professed  aims  from  the  first  has  been 
to  insist  upon  Music  as  an  important  element  in  a 
collegiate  education  : — it  would  seem  to  be  high  time 
that  this  Society  were  called  upon  to  make  good  its 
profession,  and  practically  prove  its  loyalty  to  Alma 
Mater  in  this  way. — But  we  must  leave  the  academic 
question,  and  come  to  a  wider  application  of  the 
theme  with  which  we  started, — consider  the  hands  a 
little  as  they  are  heard  all  around  us  and  form  an  ele- 
ment in  the  daily  life  University  of  the  People. 

Concerts  on  the  Common. — All  the  bands  are 
of  brass.*  This  is  partly  fashion — of  a  bustling 
age, — partly  economy,  the  bands  depending  for  their 
support  mainly  on  their  military  engagements.  Some 
of  them  are  very  good  brass  bands,  but  brass  bands 
are  not  good  for  every  kind  of  music,  and  they  are 
ambitious  to  attempt  all  kinds.  They  are  the  peo- 
ple's music  and  have  much  to  do  with  forming  the 
taste  for  better  or  for  worse.  Now  it  is  natural  that 
in  this  competition  for  the  public  ear  and  admiration 
thoy  should  bait  the  hook  with  novelties,  strive  to 
outstrip  each  other  in  offering  "the  last  thing  out," 
to  keep  up  with  the  fashions,  like  the  miliners  and 
dry  goods  dealers  ;  for  these  they  watch  the  Opera 
as  sharply  as  the  miliners  wateh  Paris.  Bands  deal 
chiefly  in  the  musical  fashions,  as  do  the  music  shops  ; 
the  first  principle  in  the  selection  of  their  repertoires 
is  to  secure  whatever  "has  a  run,"  and  serve  it  up 
ns  piquantly  as  possible,  but  by  all  means  lose  no 
time  in  getting  it.  Of  course  the  fashion  always 
changes ;  you  miss  the  good  old  pieces  that  made 
yon  feel  so  well  some  years  ago  ;  you  can  no  more 
get  them  in  the  present  "season  "  than  you  can  find 
another  hat  as  comfortable,  as  sensible,  as  tasteful  as 
the  one  you  wore  and  liked  so  well  last  year.  Much 
of  the  good  old  sterling  music  goes  out,  and  much 
namby-pamby,  frivolous  and  vulgar  trash  comes  in  : 
no  matter,  it  is  the  fashion,  at  least  where  Fashion 
has  her  musical  head-quarters,  at  the  Opera  house. 
So  is  it  even  with  the  florists  ;  some  dear  old  varie- 
ties of  roses  seem  to  have  become  extinct, — i.  e.  they 
are  withdrawn  in  favor  of  new  fashions. 

Now  this  is  well  enough  for  fashion,  and  for  the 
idle  curiosity  ai^d  light  amusement  of  the  moment; 

*  Shall  we  sing  with  Handel : 

"Let  U3  break  our  'an(7s  asunder  "? 


but  it  is  not  so  well  for  the  culture  all  the  world  might 
get  from  music.  In  that  point  of  view  it  makes  a 
vast  difference  what  kind  of  music  the  popular  bands 
select.  Just  now  the  frothy,  vulgar  Offerbach  tunes 
rule  the  hour.  These,  with  absurd  potpourris  or 
medleys  of  the  most  tragical  with  the  most  light  and 
brilliant  moments  of  the  graver  operas, — chowders 
of  national  airs  (very  rank  with  onion), — gouty  solos 
upon  burly  tubas,  or  rapid,  sensoloss  variations  dou- 
ble tmigued  upon  the  cornet, — with  now  and  then  a 
Mendelssohn  part-song,  or  some  other  classical  "ar- 
rangement," just  to  save  character  with  "the  appre- 
ciative few,"  commonly  make  up  the  programmes. 
Still  there  is  a  great  field  for  choice,  and  much  de- 
pends upon  the  taste  and  temper  of  the  master  of  the 
band.  If  he  be  a  high-toned  musician,  respecting 
music  as  an  Art,  respecting  himself  too,  he  will  not 
merely  cater  to  the  fasliions  and  low  habits  of  the 
day.  He  will  make  selections  of  intrinsic  worth  i  id 
beauty,  in  the  full  faith  that  the  public  will  enjoy  nd 
love  good  music  quite  as  well  and  better  than  bad, 
if  they  are  only  allowed  to  hear  it  as  often.  And  he 
will  as  strenuously  reject  such  music  as  does  not 
suit  the  peculiar  composition  of  his  band. 

He  win  not  be  too  ready  to  translate  Edgardo's  misery  or 
the  love-lorn  strains  of  tragic  prima  donnas  into  pumpkin- 
Tine-y  brass  ;  he  will  deal  very  cautiously  with  the  sensation 
operas;  he  will  seek  first  of  all  to  give  music,  and  let  thef  fash- 
ions take  their  chance.  We  are  fashion's  slaves  in  dress,  in 
houses,  manners,  every  thing  external :  it  is  the  very  end  and 
aim  of  Ah  to  free  ufl  from  this  slavery,  to  set  Fashion  at 
naught,  to  fix  our  thought  on  something  that  is  intrinsic,  per- 
manent, essential,  on  "things  of  beauty"  which  are  "joys  for- 
ever." 

Now  the  City  Fathers  do  well  to  provide  music  on  the  Com- 
mon. In  the  cool  evenings  it  draws  great  crowds  together, 
and  so  far  as  we  have  mingled  in  them  we  have  seen  nothing 
but  cheerfulness,  good  order  and  most  unmistakable  enjoy- 
ment. The  music  as  it  is  does  not  a  little  good  ;  and  it  creates 
demand  for  more  and  better.  That  too  is  a  good  thing.  Much 
is  heard  which  captivates  the  general  ear,  and  now  and  then  a 
thing  which  good  taste  can  take  pleasure  in.  There  might  be 
much  more  of  that  sort,  which,  while  conciliating  the  culti- 
vated, would  be  none  the  less  delightful  to  the  many.  We 
certainly  remember  seasons  when  our  bands,  if  not  so  brilliant, 
so  expert  in  solo  execution,  gave  us  better  music  on  the  whole. 
It  would  of  course  be  better  to  have  one  large  band,  not  mili- 
tary, but  of  a  civic  character,  not  all  of  brass,  but  with  plenty 
of  reeds  and  finer  instruments.  But  with  the  brass  bands  as 
they  are,  there  may  be  much  improvement  made  by  taste  and 
care  in  the  selections.  And  in  this  connexion  we  may  pay  a 
passing  compliment  to  the  Germania  Band,  which  in  the 
matter  of  its  selections  seems  more  shy  of  clap-trap  than  some 
of  its  rivals,  really  giving  a  generous  proportion  of  good  mu- 
sic, with  musician-like  arrangement,  tasteful,  effective,  not 
extravagant  or  vulgar  in  the  rendering,  and  (what  is  one  of 
the  last  virtues  in  a  brass  band)  playing  together  in  tune.  The 
other  evening  they  were  greatly  enjoyed  on  the  Common.  The 
programme,  among  other  things,  included  a  pretty  effective 
version  of  the  WiUia'm  Tell  overture,  another  of  a  song  by 
Schubert,  a  good  potpourri  from  the  Huguenots,  a  sweet 
and  soothing  Serenade,  ic. — Brown^s  Brigade  Band,  our  old- 
est and  one  of  the  best,  announce  a  series  of  promenade  con- 
certs in  the  Music  Hall,  from  which  we  may  hope  good  things, 
— provided  it  be  not  all  brass. — We  have  only  room  to  open 
the  subject  now. 


Errata.  In  Mrs.  Howe's  poem,  "The  Footsteps  of  Song," 
printed  in  our  last,  some  errors  crept  in  through  delay  in 
transmission  of  the.  proof. 

On  page  277  of  the  Journal,  1st  column,  13th  line  :  for 
"sense"  read  "c/iecr  with  pathos  blends." — 2nd  column  5th 
line:  for ''master  shrine"  read  "  fflpTVoi  of  Rome." — 4th  line 
from  bottom,  for  "there"  read  //ten. —  3d  col.,  24th  line;  for 
"Of  read  ^*As  Courage  for  the  new  world  sails." 

Page  278, 1st  col.,  4th  line  :  "jno7jarr/is"  for  "monarch." — 
19th  line;  '-wAence"  for  "whene'er." — 2nd  line  from  bottom  ; 
"Acaps"  for  "rears." 


Too  MncH  Sdccess. — The  London  Athenamn 
seems  to  think  Miss  Kellogg  not  beyond  the  need, 
even  if  she  be  beyond  tlie  rea"h,  of  criticism  ;  it  says  : 

"Mile.  Kellogg  is  attempting  too  much  at  once, 
''carcely  a  week  passes  by  without  an  assumption  by 
her  of  some  new  part.  The  result  is,  that  she  comes 
before  the  public  unprepared.  She  learns  the  notes, 
but  she  fails  to  catch  the  spirit  by  which  the  notes 
are  animated.  The  costume  she  wears  in  one  opera 
may  difter  from  that  which  she  wears  in  another,  but 
the  character  is  the  same  in  both.  'La  Figlia  del 
Reggimento,'  attempted  by  her  last  Saturday,  was 
only  Amiiia  in  the  iress  for  la  vivandiere.  The  full- 
hearted  daughter  of  the  regiment  has  never  been 
sketched  so  slightly  as  by  Mile.  Kellogg,  nor  has  the 
bright  music  of  the  part  ever  been  sung  with  so  little 
point  and  accent.  The  young  American  lady  should 
go  to  school  again,  and  work  hard  when  she  gets 
there.     The  best  thing  about  'La   Figlia'  at   Drury 
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Lane  is  the  chorus  singing.  The  fine  voices  of  the 
men  come  out  like  the  rich  red  in  a  picture  by  Ru- 
bens." 

Joseph  von  Wasiliewski,  the  biographer  of  Schu- 
mann, is  writing  a  "History  of  the  Violin."  The 
book,  which  will  soon  be  published,  is  one  of  unusual 
interest,  from  the  fact  that  the  author  is  not  only  a 
good  violinist  but  also  a  man  of  refined  education. 

Cancan-opera,  &c. — This,  with  its  next  of  kin, 
only  more  innocent,  the  burnt  cork  minstrelsy,  brass 
band  potpourries  and  orgues  de  Barbarie,  is  about  the 
only  music  in  vogue  while  the  dog-star  rages.  The 
Offenbach  fever  is  not  a  creditable  symptom  of  an 
age  which  boasts  itself  so  pure  and  enlightened  ;  but 
perhaps  it  is  in  a  fair  way  to  work  out  its  own  cure, 
on  the  principle  that  measles  and  low  humors  have 
to  come  out  on  the  surface  or  strike  in  and  kill.  Per- 
haps the  more  of  it  the  bettar,  until  the  fashion  shall 
have  run  itself  completely  into  the  ground ;  and 
there  are  good  hopes  that  this  will  not  cost  more  than 
another  season  ;  for,  according  to  the  New  York  Al- 
bion : 

It  would  seem  that  the  public  is  to  be  surfeited 
next  season  with  opera  bouffe.  If  report  speaks  true, 
we  are  to  have  "three  Richmonds"  in  the  field.  Of 
Mr.  Bateman's  arrangements  the  public  are  already 
apprised.  In  addition  to  these  it  is  now  said  that 
Mr.  Grau  will  abandon  the  French  dramatic  per- 
formances hitherto  stipulated  for  by  his  lease,  and 
substitute  representations  of  Offenbach's  works,  for 
which  a  company  is  now  being  engaged'  The  thea- 
tre itself  meantime  is  undergoing  a  very  thorough 
reconstruction,  by  which  its  seating  rapacity  will  be 
increased  and  various  other  improvements  secured. 
Nothing  daunted  by  his  failures  of  last  season,  Mr. 
Pike,  it  is  said,  will  engage  in  the  opera  bouffe  con- 
test, and  rise  at  once  to  an  exceptional  pre-eminence 
by  the  importation  of  the  original  Grande  Duchesse — 
the  fat,  fair  and  forty  Schneider — if  she  is  to  be  won 
by  either  love  or  money.  She  will  be  supported  by 
as  many  of  the  original  artists  as  can  be  induced  to 
leave  la  belle  France  for  a  transatlantic  season.  The 
reader  is  probably  aware  that  the  Schneider  is  at 
present  personating  that  jovial  monarch,  the  Duch- 
esse, at  the  St.  James',  London,  and  that  Mrs.  How- 
ard Paul  is  representing  the  same  character  in  Eng- 
lish garb  at  another  establishment.  Mr.  Bateman's 
season  at  Niblo's — for  which  the  most  complete  prep- 
arations have  been  made — will  open  on  Monday. 
"Barbe  Bleue"  will  be  first  presented,  in  which  Mile. 
Irma — the  new  prima  donna — has  created  a  continen- 
tal reputation  as  Boulotte.  Of  the  opera  itself  we 
understand  that  it  is  brimful  of  the  same  rollicking 
and  irresistable  humor  that  has  made  the  "Grand 
Duchesse"  so  universal  a  favorite.  The  remainder 
of  the  cast  is  as  follows  :  Princess  Hermia,  Mile. 
Lambe'le  ;  Queen  Clementine,  Mile.  Duclos  ;  Barbe 
Blue,  M.  Aujac;  Prince  Saphir,  M.  Dardignac  : 
Count  Cscar,  M.  Lagriflibul ;  Popolani,  M.  Duch- 
nesne;  King  Bobeche,  M.  Francis  ;  Alvarez,  M.  Ed- 
gard.  This,  as  will  be  seen,  is  an  exceedingly  strong 
distribution,  even  the  secondary  parts — as  is  custom- 
ary on  the  French  stage  whenever  possible — being 
given  to  first-class  artists.  The  opera  is  divided  into 
four  acts,  as  follows  :  Act  First,  Forest  and  Castle  of 
Barbe  Bleue  ;.  Act  Second,  Palace  of  King  Bobeche  ; 
Act  Third,  the  Alchemists  ;  Act  Fourth,  same  as 
Act  First.  In  the  first  and  third  acts,  Messrs.  Jar- 
ret  and  Palmer's  Parisienne  and  Vi^nnoise  Ballet 
Troupe,  with  Mile.  Rosa  as  premiere  danseuse,  will  be 
introduced. 

The  "Barbe  Bleue"  has  since  appeared,  and  its 
success  is  blazed  abroad  of  course  through  all  the 
trumpets  of  the  New  York  press.  Meanwhile  we 
find  a  paragraph  much  to  thf  purpose  in  the  Satur- 
day Gazette  of  this  city  : 

On  the  30th  of  December  Mr.  Bateman  inaugura- 
ted Offenbach's  French  opera  in  this  city,  which  af- 
fords comical  opportunities  for  burlesqne  acting,  for 
the  utterance  of  innuendoes  and  the  discharge  of 
much  grossness  which  is  plainly  unfit  for  the  stage. 
There  is  a  single  scene  in  the  "Grande  Duchesse" 
which  renders  the  piece  insulting  to  delicate  eyes, 
while  in  "La  Belle  Helene"  moral  filth  is  exposed, 
not  that  it  may  be  a  target  for  the  shafts  of  sarcasm 
and  ridicule,  but  merely  because  it  is  filthy.  The 
music  is  in  much  pleasing  and  of  that  attractive, 
sparkling  quality  which  lingers  upon  the  ear;  but  the 
mass  of  musical  people  are  forced  to  e.xercise  the  vir- 
tue of  patience  in  order  to  reach  the  points  which  ren- 
der tliese  operas  such  a  fruitful  resource  for  leaders 
of  orchestras  and  makers  of  hand  organs. 


Mr.  Henry  F.  Chorley  has  retired  from  the  Lon- 
don Athenaiim,  after  thirty-four  years  of  connection 
with  the  musical  department  of  that  journal. 

Death  op  Samuel  Lovee. — Died  on  Monday, 
at  a  pleasant  retreat  in  Jersey,  to  which  he  had  re- 
tired about  18  months  since,  Samuel  Lover,  wit, 
poet,  novelist,  musician,  and  artist.  Mr.  Lover's 
partial  and  indiscriminating  friends  were  wont  to 
compare  him  with  Thomas  Moore,  but  no  one  pro- 
tested more  energetically  against  the  comparison  than 
the  deceased  gentleman  himself.  He  knew  perfectly 
well  that  he  filled  a  much  lower  position  on  the  lad- 
der of  Fame,  and  was  quite  content  to  be  regarded 
as  the  most  successful  among  the  numerous  imitators 
of  the  great  little  man.  One  striking  difference  be- 
tween Moore  and  Lover  was  that  while  the  former 
was  essentially  the  poet  of  the  drawing-room,  the 
muse  of  the  latter  appealed  more  generally  to  the 
people.  Few  of  Moore's  melodies  were  more  popu- 
lar in  their  day  than  "The  Four-leaved  Shamrock," 
"The  Angel's  Whisper,"  "Molly  Bawn,"  and  the 
"Low-backed  Car."  The  similarity  between  Moore 
and  Lover  extended  even  to  their  personal  appear- 
ance. Both  were  small  men,  with  bright  eyes  and 
intensely  Irish  expression  of  countenance  ;  both  were 
in  the  habit  of  singing  their  own  songs;  and  the  state- 
ment which  will  be  found  more  than  once  in  Moore's 
biography,  that  the  poet's  singing  was  rather  a  recita- 
tion accompanied  by  the  piano  than  the  actuaj  deliv- 
ery of  a  song,  applied  equally  to  Lover.  This  pecu- 
liarity, admirable  in  a  drawing-room,  where  the  lim- 
ited company  can  group  round  the  piano,  in  a  great 
measure  prevented  the  success  of  a  public  entertain- 
ment which  Lover  essayed.  Mr.  Lover,  who  had  for 
some  time  enjoyed  a  Government  pension  of  £100  a 
year,  was  70  years  of  age. — Orchestra,  July  11. 

Progress  (?) — The  French  papers  are  filled  with 
delight  at  the  aristocratic  patronage  which  Les  An- 
glais are  bestowing  upon  Mme.  Schneider,  as  La 
Grande  Duchesse,  at  St.  James's  Theatre,  and  after 
describmg  the  dresses,  complexions,  and  other  attri- 
butes of  the  princes,  princesses,  and  "lords  and  ladies 
gay,"  who  have  crowded  to  hear  Offenbach's  music, 
they  write  with  characteristic  impudence  that  they 
will  never  again  be  able  to  accuse  the  English  of  be- 
ing "behind  the  age." 

With  the  following  remark  on  "La  Grande  Duch- 
esse" from  the  Saturday  Review  we  cordially  agree  ; 
— In  the  fact  that  "La  Grande  Duchesse,"  ably  exe- 
cuted, is  successful,  there  is  nothing  extraordinary. 
The  sort  of  success  that  attends  it  is  an  evil  sign  of 
the  times. — London  Choir. 

Handel  v.  Offenbach.  "Punch"  makes  the 
following  parallel : 

"Their  Roval  High- 
nesses the  Prince  and 
Prmcess  Louis  of  Hesse 
were  present  during  the 
Second  part  of  the  per- 
formance of  Israel  in 
Egypt.  It  is  to  be  regret- 
ted that,  with  this  excep- 
tion, the  Handel  Festival 
was  not  honored  by  the 
presence  of  any  of  the 
members  of  the  Royal 
Family." — Morning  Pa- 
per. 


Chacun  a  son  gout, 


"The  first  performance 
of  La  Grande  Duchesse  de 
Gerolstein  was  honored 
with  the  presence  of  their 
Royal  Highnesses  the 
Prince  and  Princess  of 
Wales,  their  Royal  High- 
nesses the  Prince  and 
Princess  Louis  of  Hesse, 
H-R.H.the  Crown  Prince 
of  Denmark,  H.R.H.  the 
Duke  of  Cambridge,  H. 
R.H.  the  Prince  of  Teck, 
&e.,  &c.,  &c.  The  house 
was  sparkling  with  the 
presence  of  royalty  and 
nobility." — Morning  Pa- 
per. 
eh  M.  Offenbach  ? 


Queen  Elizabeth's  Mnsic  Book.  A  writer  in 
the  Gentleman's  Magazine  says  :  "In  the  Fitzwilliam 
Museum  at  Cambridge  is  Queen  Elizabeth's  Music- 
book,  containing  compositions  for  the  pianoforte,  or 
virginal  of  her  time.  The  Queen  is  said  to  have 
been  a  skillful  musician.  Some  pages  of  the  book 
have  been  evidently  often  turned  over,  others  but  sel- 
dom looked  at.  'f  he  leaves  that  are  soiled  are  those 
on  which  the  simplest  tunes  are  written  :  the  others 
contain  the  variations  and  more  intricate  passages. 
Although  her  Majesty  has  the  reputation  of  having 
been  an  accomplished  performer  upon  the  virginal, 
this  music-book  proves  that  she  was  wont  to  skip  the 
more  irksome  compositions,  and  indulge  in  the  less 
laborious  pastime  of  playing  the  tunes  only.  It  is  au 
easy  way  of  acquiring  the  reputation  of  a  pianist,  to 
get  together  many  of  the  most  difficult  pieces  of  Thal- 
berg,  Liszt  and  others,  and  play  only  the  melodies 
they  arrange,  avoiding  the  brilliant  passages  which 
are  so  diflicult  to  master,  and  often  so  puzzling  to 
listen  to.  I  rather  think  Queen  Elizabeth  did  this 
with  the  music  of  the  Liszts  and  Thalbergs  of  her 
day,  judging  from  her  music-book." 


Sprial  polices. 

DESCEIPTIVE   LIST   OF  THE 

PubUHhed  by  Oliver  Ditaou  &  Co. 


Vocal,  with  Piano  Accompaniment. 

The  Happy  rreedora  loving  Girl.     S'g  &  Cho. 

2.     G  to  e.  Adav^s.  30 

Fine  melody,  ia  easy  flowing  style. 
Flying  Trapeze.  For  Guitar,     2.     A  to  d. 

Mai/den.  30 
Popular  comic  song.    Pretty  air. 
She's  a  Gal-o-mine.     S'g  &  Ch.    2.    Bb  to  f. 

Vance.  30 
Sungin  "Black-eyed  Susan,"  whois  the  "Gal"  re- 
ferred to.    Very  sweet  melody. 

The  Little  Brown  Jug.     2.     Ab  to  e  fiat. 

W.  F.  Wdlman.  30 
Quite  a  pretty  song  on  a  homely   subject.     Good 
chorus. 

Sylvia  Lee.     2.   A  to  f  sharp.  H,  F.  King.  30 

Pleasing  ballad  in  popular  style. 
Fairy  Bells.     2.  Bb  W.  C.  Levey.  30 

Here  the  mysterious  Bells  echo  with  witching  effect 
through  the  forest. 

Winking  at  me,  or,  How  can  I  sing  ?     2.  D  to  c. 

Alice  Siedler.  30 
Effective  comic  song. 

Peter  the  Hermit.  4.  A  and  D  to  e.  Gounod.  50 

A  splendid  effective  dramatic  song  of  easy  compass. 
As  it  is  in  a  sort  of  declamatory  style,  it  could  hardly 
fail  tc  win  applause,  when  sung  with  energy. 

Walking  ia  the  Rain.  Comic.  2.  B&  to  e  flat. 

Bobby  Newcomb.  40 
Belle  of  Central  Park.     Comic.   2.     E6  to  e  flat. 

Bobbi/  Newcomb.  40 
Two  songs  destined  to  be  popular  in  "Minstrel"  au- 
diences, and  that  includes  almost  everybody.    Melo- 
dies quite  pleasing. 

Soft  falls  the  Dews  of  the  Summer  Night.  Duet. 

4.     D  to  (/  sharp.  Glover,  50 

That  a  duet  should  be  Glover's,  is  enough  to  rec- 
ommend it ;  and  this  brings  its  own  commendation . 

Instrumental. 

Immortellen  Waltz.     Gung'L  2.  F. 

Simplified  by  Knight.  30 
Dream  of  the  Ball.  Waltz.     Godfiei/.     2.     C*. 

Simplified  by  Knight.  30 
Belong  to  a  set,  "Easy  arrangement  of  Dance  Mu- 
sic,"and  are  quite  acceptable, as  there aremany  play- 
ers who  find  such  pieces  as  the  above,  with  their  com- 
mon arrangement,  one  degree  too  difficult. 

Baton  Galop.     2.     G.  W.  A.  Field.  30 

Quite  a  sparkling  and  pretty  little  thing.    Try  it. 

Schubert's  Funeral  March.     4.     Gb.  Trans,  by 

Pauer.  40 
Gloomy  and  grand  throughout,  and  of  fine  work- 
manship. 

Schubert's  Triumphal  March.     4.  D.    Trans,  by 

Pauer.  40 
Grand,  but  not  like  the  other  gloomy.    Powerful 
and  full  of  triumph. 

Schubert's  March  of  the  Knights.     3.  B  minor. 

Trans,  by  Pauer.  40 
Original    and    startling  iu  Ms  arrangement.     The 
above  three  constitute  a  trio  of  Marches  far  above 
what  ordinarily  goes  by  that  name,  and  are  commend-        ^ 
ed  to  energetic  players. 

Brilliant  Jewels.     A  Piano-forte  Medley.     3. 

A.  P.  Wyman.  75 
A  very  pleasing  combination  of  a  number  of  popu- 
lar melodies,  in  various  keys. 

St.  James'  Waltz.     3.     Ab,  J.  A   Noi^-is.  30 

Named  in  honor  of  the  great  hotel.  As  it  is  quite 
original  and  brilliant,  people  of  the  hotel  and  neigh- 
borhood (at  least)  should  possess  and  play  it. 

Champagne  Charlie  Quickstep.     2.     C 

Knight.  30 
We  can't  say  much  for  the  habits  of  the  original 
Charlie.    But  the  melody  he  gave  rise  to  is  one  of  the 
greatest  favorites.    Get  the  music  quick,  while  it  ia 
foaming  ! 


Abbreviations. — Degrees  of  difficulty  are  marked  from  1  to, 
7.     The  key  is  marked  with  a  capital  letter,  as  0,  B  tlat,    &c., 
A  small  Roman  letter  marks  the  highest  note,  if  on  the   staff, 
an  italic  letter  the  highest  note,  if  above  the  stuff. 


MusicbtMail. — Music  is  sent  by  mail,  the  expense  being 
two  cents  for  eveiy  four  ounces,  or  fraction  thereof,  (about 
one  cent  for  an  ordinary  piece  of  musicj.  Persons  at  a 
distance  will  find  the  convej'ance  a  saving  of  time  and 
expense  in  obtaining  supplies  Books  can  also  be  sent  at 
double  these  rates. 
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The  Development  of  the  Concert  System 
Concert  Eooms  and  "Salons."  Aristocracy, 
Plutocracy,  Lovers  of  Art,  and  Mecse- 
nates.* 

CContinued  from  page  284). 

With  reijanl  to  Leipsic,  I  fliscovered  in  Metz- 
ler's  Mimical  Library  for  1737,  the  followint;  pas- 
saije  relating  to  Baoh's.concert :  "The  two  musi- 
cal concerts  or  assemblies,  which  are  held  here 
every  week,  are  still  extremely  flourishing.  One 
is  conducted  by  Herr  Joh.  Seb.  Bach,  chapel- 
master  to  his  Highness  the  Duke  of  Weisseniels, 
and  musical  director  at  the  churches  of  St. 
Thomas  and  St.  Nicholas,  and,  out  of  the  fair- 
time,  is  held  once  a  week  at  Zimmerman  n's  Cof- 
fee-house, No.  3,  Catharinenstrasse,  on  Friday 
from  8 — 10  o'clock  ;  but  twice  during  the  fair,  on 
Tuesdays  and  Fridays,  precisely  at  the  same 
hour.  The  other  is  directed  by  Herr  Joh.  Gott- 
lieb Korner,  musical  director  at  St.  Paul's 
church."  Then  we  find  further  on  :  "The  mem- 
bers composing  these  musical  concerts  consist 
chiefly  of  the  s' jdtnts  here,  for  there  are  always 
good  musici  among  them,  so  that  frequently,  as  is 
well  known,  some  of  them  become  in  time  cele- 
brated virtuosi.  Every  musicus  is  allowed  to 
play  publicly  at  these  concerts,  and,  moreover, 
there  are  listeners  present  capable  of  apprecia- 
ting the  worth  of  a  skilful  musicus.  I  have  been 
assured  that  there  still  exist  in  Leipsic  a  few  ad- 
vertisements and  programmes^  of  these  concerts 
of  rSach,  but  in  the  possession  of  private  persons 
who  will  not  trust  them  to  any  one  for  publica- 
tion. Bach  is  said,  moreover,  to  have  introduced, 
whenever  he  could,  new  motets  and  cantatas  in 
the  course  of  the  church  service,  and  to  have 
profited  by  the  opportunity  to  get  up  sacred  con- 
certs, for  among  the  complaints  made  by  his  op- 
ponents is  one  to  the  effect  that  it  was  always 
necessary  to  purchase,  at  the  church  doors,  new 
e!  words  for  the  cantatas  and  other  compositions  of 
)■  the  cantor,  a  course  which,  it  is  true,  increased 
his  receipts,  but  put  the  pious  frequenters  of  the 
house  of  God  to  extra  expense.  This  is  all  I 
have  been  able  to  learn  about  Leipsic  itsself  In 
vain  I  searched  the  papers  then  published  there 
for  further  facts  concerning  Bach.  I  found  in 
Metzler's  Library,  which  was  very  celebrated  in 
its  day,  a  long  extract  from  a  work  on  music  at 
the  Court  of  Russia,  informing  the  reader  that  a 
Count  Repnin,  anno  1720,  played  the  flute  very 
well ;  that  a  Col.  Sumarakow  had  composed  a 
Russian  opera ;  that  a  young  lady,  fourteen 
years  old,  of  the  name  of  Beligradski,  was  a  fine 
pianist ;  that  the  celebrated  mechanician  Win- 
raw,  who  had  formerly  been  a  blacksmith,  and 
was  the  same  for  whom  Handel  composed  his  fa- 
mous Variations  in  E  major,  had  exhibited  at  St. 
Petersburgh  a  musical  machine  which  supplied 
the  place  of  an  entire  orchestra;  and,  lastly,  that 
in  the  German  Protestant  church  of  St.  Peter, 
Concerts  Spirituels  were  given,  at  which  a  Pas- 
sion-music by  . — -  Teleniann  had  been  perform- 
ed. The  first  Leipsic  musical  paper  which 
busied  itself  about  the  musical  afll'airs  of  that 
town  was  established  in  the  year  1798,  when 
journals  of  this  kind  sprang  up  everywhere,  and 
even  political  prints  gave  more  detailed  notices 
on  music.  All  the  information  which  I  have 
gathered  from  these  journals  regarding  concerts 
invariably  proves  the  assertion  I  made  at  first: 
that  up  to  1830,  or  thereabouts,  concert-givers 
were,  with  the  rarest  exceptions,  excellent,  and 
sometimes  tven  distinuuished  composers.  Svhat 
Hummel,  Moscheles,  Ries,  Rode,  Lipinsky,  and 
Spohr  did,  needs  no  especial  description  ;  as  long 
as  they  practised  their  art,  the  concert-room  was 

*  From  a  letter  "On  Modern  Society   and  Music,"   by  II. 
Ehrlich. 


still  the  rendezvous  of  those  who  loved  music  ; 
the  efforts  of  PaganinI,  and  more  especially  of 
Liszt,  produced  in  public  musical  matters  a  total 
revolution,  the  results  of  which  were  that  the  vir- 
tuoso was  placed  before  the  composer;  that  the 
artistic  value  of  a  work  was  thrown  into  the 
background  by  (he  performance  of  the  exeiru- 
tant;  that  the  personality  of  the  concert-giver 
was  one  of  the  principal  elements  of  success  ;  and 
that,  finally,  the  concert  room  was  transformed 
into  a  "salon,"  and  the  latter,  on  the  other  hand, 
into  a  sort  of  preparatory  school  for  the  concert 
room. 

1  have  just  uttered  the  word  Salon.  It  is  very 
variously  applied  ir^  Germany.  We  speak  of 
salon  musicians  and  salon  painters — we  have  in 
Germany  all  the  attributes  of  the  silon,  only  the 
salon  itself  is  wanting.  This  said  salon  is  a  spe- 
cifically French  production,  sprinjiing  from  re- 
ligious and  political  tendencies;  continued, thanks 
to  intellectual  and  artistic  movements :  and 
maintained  by  the  principle  of  social  equality. 
Under  Louis  XV.,  the  salon  as  a  bureau  d'esprit, 
was  the  rendezvous  of  the  Encyclopiedlsts,  of 
witty  writers,  and  of  accomplished  and  eloquent 
scholars,  in  whose  company  clever  and  brilliant 
nobles  felt  more  at  their  ease  than  in  the  anart- 
ments  of  the  Marquise  de  Pompadour  and  of  her 
fair  successors.  Every  celebrated  man,  or  every 
man  who  wished  to  be  considered  such,  was  un- 
der the  necessity  of  being  introduced  at  Mme. 
Geoffrin's  or  at  Mme.  Tercin  de  Di'flTanfs  ;  even 
the  misanthrope  Rousseau  was.  for  a  time,  a  most 
zealous  attendant  of  those  ladies'  salons,  and 
German  princes  had  in  the  Gotha  gentleman, 
afterwards  Baron  Grimm,  some  one  who  kept 
them  especially  informed  as  to  all  that  was  soing 
on  there.  Since  that  period  salons  have  been 
an  inseparable  constituent  part  of  social  life  in 
France;  even  during  the  Reijn  of  Terror,  many 
a  man  who,  during  the  day,  had  worn  a  red  cap 
and  played  the  sansculotte,  glided  in  the  evening, 
dressed  as  a  fop,  into  the  elegant  apartments  of 
Mme.  Recamier  and  others,  and  indulged  in 
pleasant  conversation,  without  troubling  himself 
about  the  fact  that,  the  next  day,  perhaps,  some 
envious  and  wearisome  member  of  the  Conven- 
tion might  accuse  him  of  being  an  aristocrat,  and 
bring  him  to  the  guillotine.  Under  the  Direc- 
tory and  the  Consulate,  as  well  as  the  first  Em- 
pire, Salon  life  extended  more  and  more,  and 
many  a  political  celebrity  of  after  years  was 
obliged,  under  the  then  Cfesar,  the  foe  of  "Ideol- 
ogists" to  content  himself  with  the  modest  repu- 
tation of  a  Salon  hero.  Napoleon  himself  ex- 
pressly required  his  generals  to  marry  clever  wo- 
men and  open  Salons.  The  latter  were,  then  as 
now,  ati  excellent  school  for  a  refined  kind  of 
life,  in  which  questions  of  art,  and  even  the  high- 
est questions  of  philosophy,  were  settled,  in  clev- 
er conversation,  entre  deux  lasses  de  the.  By  this 
.system,  persons  of  a  roujih  nature  may,  it  is  true, 
be  somewhat  softened  down,  and  rendered  sus- 
ceptible of  better  impressions  than  they  other- 
wise would  be ;  many  are  compelled  to  take  an 
interest  in  art  and  science,  in  order  not  to  at- 
tract attention  by  their  ignorance,  nay  eivn  for 
the  artist  an,  incentive  for  exertion  is  not  wanting — 
but,  on  the  whole,  we  do  not  find  in  it  the  cor- 
rect conception  of  the  True,  the  higher  view  of 
life  ;  and  brilliant  conversational  powers,  possess- 
ing the  art  of  adapting  even  what  is  highest  to 
the  general  amusement  hold,  the  upper  hand 
over  conscientious  and  perhaps  dry  scientific  re- 
search, that  seeks  to  attain  only  what  Is  true,  and 
shrinks  from  handing  round  upon  a  Salon  salver 
the  fruit  of  serious  studj'.  In  this  respect,  it  is 
to  be  regarded  as  an  incalculable  advantage  for 
German  art  and  science  that  the  Salon  has  nev- 
er really  flourished  in  Germany,  while,  in  France, 


the  present  predominance  of  plutocracy  and  par- 
venus, has  been  productive  of  one  advantage  to 
science,  namely  that,  thrown  back  upon  itself, 
the  latter  has  been  obliged  to  become  more  seri- 
ous and  stricter.  French  Salons  were  the  nurse- 
ry of  the  higher  class  of  virtuosity,  which  has  shot 
itn  so  vigorously  in  the  German  concert  room. 
The  founders  of  the  French  romantic  school 
which  reigned  supreme  in  the  Salons  during  the 
last  years  of  the  Restoration,  and  ilie  first  of  the 
July  dynasty,  were  the  teachers  of  Liszt  and  his 
school.  It  was  they  who  first  pushed  personality 
and  indivi<Iuality,  together  with  the  impression 
produced  bv  them,  into  the  foreground,  and  who 
referred  the  solution  of  all  questions  of  religion, 
politics,  and  industry,  not  meridy  to  the  domain 
of  art  generallv,  but  to  th^it  of  their  own  persoris. 
Every  one  oftlicm  pretended  to  have  found,  and 
to  be  capable  of  directly  carrying  out,  the  solu- 
tion of  ea'-h  of  the  questions  I  have  mentioned. 
It  is  only  thus  that  we  can  explain  the  fact  that 
such  men  as  Viitor  Hugo  ami  Lnmartine  were 
first  enthusiistii'  legititnists.  then  sincere  ailher- 
ents  of  the  July  dynasty,  and  lastly  republicans 
and  socialists,  without  any  one  being  able  to  ac- 
cuse them  of  trimming  ;  at  each  of  these  changes, 
thev  were  convinced  that  it  was  their  mission  to 
set  the  seal  upon  the  movement,  just  as  Liszt  and 
his  disciples  feel  convinced  that  they  are  destined 
tneflficta  total  revolution  in  musical  matters. 
Preciselv  as  it  is  onlv  by  versatility  of  intellec- 
tual tendencies,  and  by  a  boutidless  passion  for 
undertaking  all  kinds  of  styles,  that  we  can  ex- 
plain how  Victor  Hugo,  the  author  of  Les  Orien- 
tates and  Les  Chants  du  Cre'puscule,  could  write  a 
drama  like  Lucrezia  Borgia,  and  actually,  in  the 
preface,  represent  it  as  being  moral,  it  is  only  by 
adopting  the  same  view  of  things  that  we  can  ex- 
plain how  Liszt  has  frequently  taken  the  highest 
intellectual  flights,  and  at  the  same  time  com- 
posed the  most  vapiil  operatic  fantasias;  and 
that,  even  as  a  pious  abbe',  he  transcribes  motives 
of  Verdi's.  To  his  own  performances,  and  to 
those  of  his  most  eminent  pupils,  in  the  field  of 
virtuosity,  we  may  apply  the  same  judgment  that 
Goethe  pronounced,  in  a  letter  to  Zelter,  when 
speaking  of  the  French  Romanticists  :  "The  read- 
er is  frequently  unable  to  divest  himself  of  the 
idea  that  all  literature  is  a  trade,  but  there  is  at 
bottom  so  thorough  a  knowledge  of  old  times  and 
of  circtitnstances  now  passed,  of  remarkable  com- 
plications and  incredible  realities,  that  ice  cannot 
call  such  a  ivork  either  empty  or  bad."  Thus,  too, 
the  school  in  question  has  for  its  basis  a  thorough- 
ly developed  knowledge  of  every  kind  of  musical 
literature,  and  this  knowledge  "deserves  at  any 
rate  appreciation  and  admiration. 

The  effect  produced  by  the  genial  virtuosity  of 
Li.szt  and  of  his  pupils  was,  and  is,  greater  in 
Germany  than  anywhere  el.se,  not  only  because 
music  is  more  cultivated  here  than  in  other  coun- 
tries, but  because,  of  all  artists,  virtuosos,  espec- 
ially those  coming  from  abroad,  were  the  only 
ones  who  met  in  the  fashionable  world  that  re- 
ception which  everyone  possessing  a  distinguish- 
ed name  in  science  or  art  enjoys  in  France. 
There  was,  in  fact,  no  Salon  in  Germany.  After 
1830,  attempts  were  made  in  Berlin  to  find  some 
neutral  social  ground  for  the  most  eminent  rep- 
resentatives of  birth  and  of  culture,  but  they 
were  not  imitated,  and  produced  no  results.  In 
Vienna,  however,  there  was  never  even  an  at- 
tempt made.  The  leading  authors  and  painters 
were,  at  the  very  most,  invited  to  the  house  of 
some  intelligent  or  liberal  banker  ;  but  they  pre- 
ferred meeting  in  a  cosy  coffee-house.  On  the 
other  hand,  as  I  have  already  stated,  virtuosi 
were  alwavs  and  everywhere  welcome  and  run 
after.  Tli'e  first  to  open  the  new  era,  in  which  a 
man's  personality  was  identified  with  his  perform- 
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ance,  was  Paganini.  His  extraordinary  suopess 
was  iiiuloubteilly  foniided  upon  w':at  he  diil, 
whirli  was  tlien  pomething  unheard  of — but  on 
tlie.  great  mass  of  concert-goers  a  f<ir  deeper  im- 
pression was  produced  by  the  mysterious  stories 
of  his  eventful  life  ;  of  the  strangulation  of  his 
mistress  ;  of  the  dungeon  where  he  languished 
for  years;  and  of  the  fiddle  v/liicli  had  been  left; 
bim,  and  all  Ihe  strings  of  which  snapped  exi'ept 
one,  tlie  G  strir.g,  on  wdiich  lie  then  composed 
those  variations  that  made  such  a  noise  in  the 
world.  Paganini  in  his  time  very  frequently  pro- 
tested against  these  fabrications ;  he  was  not  a 
virtuoso  of  the  present  fashion,  for  such  a  one 
would  be  delit;lited  if  people  would  only  relate 
similarly  wonderful  things  about  him  ;  but  Paga- 
nini's  explanations,  and  even  his  appeals  to  his 
ambassador,  were  of  no  avail.  Romantic  poets, 
poetic  mari-ied  women,  and  elegant  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  had  made  up  their  minds  that  no  one 
could  play  like  him,  unless  he  had  murdered  his 
mistress ;  Holtei  wrote  of  him  as  a  "Monn  in  dils- 
tere  Mdhrchen  eingehullt"  ("A  man  enveloped  in 
gloomy  fables"),  and,  as  lately  as  1835,  Heine,  in 
his  Fiorendner  Nachle,  described  him  in  a  series 
of  such  wonderful  pictures,  that  poor  Ernst,  now 
dead,  once  said  to  him  :  "If  you  will  undertake 
to  describe  me  in  the  same  way,  I  too  will  murder 
some  one."  The  least  known  trait  in  Patjanini's 
life  is  also  the  one  which  is  artistically  the  most 
interesting.  Alter  he  had  heard  Berlioz's  Sym- 
phony, Episode  de  la  Vie  d'un  Artiste,  and  been 
told  the  composer  was  still  a  young  man,  in  poor 
circumstances,  he  sent  him  20,000  francs,  a  truly 
royal  gift.  The  history  of  art  does  not  probably 
contain  another  similar  trait,  and  yet  that  trait  is 
but  little,  or  not  at  all,  known. 

All  the  triumphs  of  Paganini  were  eclipsed  b_v 
those  achieved  ten  years  later  by  Liszt  in  Ger- 
many. Pasanini  was  enveloped  only  in  fables, 
but  Liszt  appeared  in  the  full  brilliancy  of  every 
possible  kind  of  real  adventure.  AVhen  he  was 
twenty-three  years  old,  he  was  a  fi-iend  of  Lara- 
artine's  and  Victor  Hugo's,  and  glorified  by 
George  Sand,  in  her  Lelires  d'un  Voyageur — Al- 
exandre Dumas,  in  one  of  his  most  exciting  ro- 
mances, described  how  he  had  played  in  some 
drawing-room  Weber's  "Auflorderung  zum 
Tanze,"  and  driven  all  his  hearers,  male  and  fe- 
male,, yvild  with  excitement.  His  name  was 
coupled  with  those  of  the  most  zealous  socialists 
— an  exceedingly  clever  lady,  belonging  to  the 
best  society,  left  her  home  to  share  his  lot.  He 
was,  indisputably,  the  most  perfect  representa- 
tive of  the  French  romantic  school.  From  the 
prefaces  of  Victor  Hugo  and  of  Laniartine,  from 
the  exciting  episodes  of  Alfred  de  Musset,  he  had 
learnt  the  art  of  impressing  the  fashionable  world, 
and  of  spurring  them  up  to  believe  in  Genius.  I 
is  perhaps  not  necessary  for  me  to  make  a  poii 
of  assuring  those  I  address  of  my  convii'tion  th  i 
successes  like  Liszt's  could  not  be  achieved  with- 
out unusual  natural  gifts;  I  will  even  adil  that, 
as  a  musician,  Liszt  stood  much  higher  than  as  a 
concert-giver,  as  which  alone  he  was  known  to 
the  public ;  that  he  read  the  most  difricult  scores 
at  sight,  as  a  practised  pianist  reads  an  easy 
waltz  ;  but  I  want  to  prove  that  as  nconcerl-giver 
Liszt  would  never  have  attained  half  his  success 
had  it  not  been  for  the  influence  of  his  personali- 
ty. Tlie  best  proof  of  this  is  furnished  by  his 
first  appearance  in  Vienna.  He  came  out  just 
at  the  time  that  Clara  Wieck,  Schumann's  be- 
trothed, and  afterwards  his  wife,  was  the  attrac- 
tion of  the  day — her  success  was  far  greater  than 
the  most  brilliant  success  Thalberg  had  ever 
achieved  in  Vienna,  fler  elevated  tendencies 
are  well-known  ;  and,  though  at  her  concerts  she 
generally  produced  the  greatest  enthusiasm  by 
little  "Etudes"  of  Henselt's,  or  Nocturnes  of  Cho- 
pin's, her  prntrrammes  were  always  models  of 
good  taste.  Liszt  appeared,  and  played  Weber's 
'^Concert-stucL"  The  audience  were  uproarious, 
it  is  true,  but  not  much  more  so,  after  all,  than  at 
many  of  Clara  Wieck's  show  pieces.  During  tlie 
concert,  however,  Liszt  walked  among  the  .audi- 
ence, and  began  conversing  in  French  with  those 
ladies  and  men  present  whom  he  knew.  The 
Viennese  gazed  with  astonishment  at  the  pianist, 
who  indulged  in  light,  easy  conversation  with  the 


proudest  aristocrats.  A  few  days  afterwards  a 
report  went  through  the  whole  capital  that  he 
had  replied  to  one  of  the  haughtiest  ladies  in  it, 
wlio  had  asked  him,  at  table,  a  somewhat  indeli- 
cate question  as  to  his  business  success  in  Venice: 
-JMadam,  I  cultivate  music  ;-T  am  not  in  trade." 

We  cannot,  at  the  present  day,  form  a  due  no- 
tion probably,  of  the  effect  of  this  anecdote,  be- 
cause many  of  the  great  virtuoso's  pupils  have 
already  sureassed  him  in  impromptus  of  this  kind, 
and  made  up  by  impoliteness  for  what  they  want 
of  his  wit.  Then,  however,  Liszt  was  valued  as 
a  hero  who  had  victoriously  pulled  down  the  bar- 
riers between  the  artist  ami  the  higher  classes. 
iVIany  more  interesting  facts  might  be  related 
conceriiing  Liszt's  subsequent  career  in  Germany 
— how  he  frequently  himself  belied  his  immense 
talent,  how  he  frequently  entered  the  concert- 
room,  fatigued,  unstrung,  and  in  such  a  state  that 
anything  like  a  conscientious  artistic  performance 
was  out  of  the  question,  and  how,  despite  all  this, 
he  was  overwhelmed  with  the  same  applause  as 
in  his  most  brilliant  moments.  But  this  would 
take  US  too  far. 

I  remarked,  at  the  outset,  that,  in  former  times 
every  executant  was  expected  to  do  something 
good  as  a  composer  as  well,  but  that,  since  Liszt 
appeared,  such  had  ceased  to  be  the  case.  In- 
deed, in  the  present  state  of  musical  execution, 
we  can  scarcely  expect  thai  an}'  one  who  devotes 
himself  to  the  career  of  a  virtuoso  should  study 
composition  profoundly.  Jn  order  to  attain  the 
giddy  height  of  executive  skill  reached  by  Liszt 
and  his  followers,  from  eight  to  ten  hours'  prac- 
tice is  required  every  day,  and  this,  on  account 
of  the  entire  isolation  from  real  life  in  which  in- 
strumental music  moves,  is  decidedly  more  dead- 
ening in  its  efTect  than  practice  in  any  other  art. 
It  is,  therefore,  perfect!;/  impxissihle  for  a  musical 
performer,  who  wishes  to  compete  with  others,  to 
preserve  that  purity  ot  artistic  sentiment  on 
which  so  mtich  is  said  and  written  in  Germany. 
It  is  true  that  we  never  now  see  a  new  pro- 
gramme issued  by  a  wandering  virtuoso  which 
does  not  contain  classical  works,  side  by  side  with 
all  kinds  of  break-neck  pieces  of  home  and  for- 
eign manufacture;  but  the  artistic  feeling  intend- 
ed to  he  exhibited  in  these  programmes  reminds 
me  of  an  anecdote  related  to  me  by  the  wittv 
proprietor  of  the  Figaro,  M.  de  Villemessant.  In 
April,  1848,  when  Paris  was  still  revellins  in  the 
Republic,  he  met  some  literary  friends  in  the 
street.  These  gentlemen  were  all  delighted  at 
the  new  turn  in  affairs,  and,  in  their  minds,  per- 
ceived mankind  approaching  a  fresh  era.  Ville- 
messant, however,  was  of  opinion  that  the  French 
were  too  luxurious  a  people  to  bear  a  really  free, 
far  less  a  republican,  constitution.  "Listen,"  he 
exclaimed  ;  "I  will  lay  a  bet  that  there  are  not 
five  hundred  republicans  to  be  found  in  all  Paris, 
and  I  at  once  propose  a  sure  method  of  attesting 
the  question  :  let  us  station  ourselves  at  a  corner 
of  the  street;  I  will  ask,  very  politely,  everv  one 
who  passes  whether  he  is  a  sincere  republican  ; 
for  every  such  one,  I  will  pay  you  five  francs, 
while  for  every  man  of  a  different  opinion  1  ask 
you  for  only  one  franc."  The  strange  wager  was 
accepted,  and  the  gentlemen,  with  their  witness- 
es, posted  themselves  at  the  Cafe  Richelieu,  Bou- 
levard des  Italiens.  Villemessant  went  up  to  the 
first  passer-by,  made  him  a  polite  bow,  and,  men- 
tioning his  own  name  and  the  names  of  his  com- 
panions, to  show  they  were  not  mere  stupid 
jokers,  enquired :  "Tell  me  in  all  sincerity,  sir, 
are  you,  in  your  heart,  a  republican?"  "Com- 
ment!" bellowed  the  individual  thus  addressed, 
"Liberie,  egalite.  fraternite,  ou  la  mort  !  Vive  la 
repiiilique .'"  Villemessant  took  olThis  hat,made 
a  low  bow,  and  taking  five  francs  from  his  pocket 
gave  them  to  his  opponent.  A  second  individual 
now  came  up,  and  our  satirist  repeated  his  ques- 
tion. "My  dear  eitoyen  de  Villemessant,"  was 
the  reply,  ■'!  am  a  republican,  but  my  affairs 
have  been  in  a  very  bad  state  since  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Republic,  and,  under  the  circumstan- 
ces, no  man  can  be  very  sincerely  enthusiastic." 
Then  came  a  workman.  "Citoyen  ouvrier,"  said 
Villemessant,  inquiringly,  "of  course  you  are  a 
republican  '?"  "Scoundrels  !"  answered  the  man, 
"with  your  Republic  and  your  fine  speeches,  you 


smeared  our  lips  with  honey,  and  now  we  are 
starving."  Then  came  a  Najjolconist,  who  v;as  a 
republican  because  he  would  not  have  one  of  the 
rotten  Bourbon,  or  Orleans  lot;  then  a  Legiti- 
mist, who  was  for  the  Republic  if  his  Henri  V. 
could  not  reign  ;  at  last  Villeinessant's  opponents 
paid  him  one  hundred  francs  forfeit  money  not  to 
ask  any  more  questions.  I  think  now  that  if  any 
one  were  to  place  himself  upon  the  Virtuosi  Bou- 
levards, and  ask  every  concert-giver,  on  his  con- 
science, whether  he  was  reallj'  as  classically  dis- 
posed as  he  strove  to  appear  in  his  programmes, 
we  might  by  paying  every  sincere  lover  of  the 
Classic  five  francs,  and  clainiing  one  franc  for 
every  one  who  entertained  in  his  heart  different 
sentiments,  do  a  tolerably  profitable  stroke  of 
business.  When  we  liear  the  virtuosi  of  the 
present  day  first  play  sonatas  by  Beethoven,  or 
fugues  by  Bach,  and  then  their  own  compositions, 
in  which  they  almost  seem  to  be  contending  whj 
shall  carry  off  the  prize  for  badness,  we  are  re- 
minded of  those  fashionable  people  who  go  into 
the  country  iu  summer,  because  it  is  not  the  cor- 
rect thing  to  be  seen  in  town,  but  who  are  terri- 
bly boreil,  and  begin  to  live  again  only  when  they 
exchange  fiirest,  green  sward,  and  real  flowers, 
for  velvet  carpets,  silk  hangings,  and  the  products 
of  the  artificial  florist.  It  is  unfortunately  only 
too  well-established  a  fact  that  even  the  greatest 
virtuosi,  urged  by  the  desire  of  showing  the  va- 
ried nature  of  their  talent  (thM  is  of  satisfying 
their  vanity),  have  picked  up  the  very  worst 
things  they  could.  Even  Jenny  Lind  herself 
sung,  amidst  tremendous  applause,  at  a  musical 
festival,  one  of  the  most  vapid  Italian  bravura 
airs  ever  written  (and  not,  be  it  understood,  one 
of  those  many  sweet  Italian  melodies,  which, 
when  well  executed  exercise  so  magic  a  spell  on 
usj.  A  very  celebrated  actor,  also,  to  whom  the 
author  of  these  lines  ventured  to  remark  that  he 
ought  not  to  play  any  longer  a  certain  sentimen- 
tal part,  fitted  only  for  walking  gentlemen  in 
summer  travelling  companies,  replied  very  sig-  , 
nificantly:  "I  have  no  other  object  than  to  im- 
personate every  day  a  diflerent  individual" 
(which  was  equivalent  to  saying:  "the  value  of 
the  piece  Is  a  secondary  consideration ;  the  first 
condition  is  that  It  affords  me  an  opportunity  for 
display.")  We  ask  ourselves  :  AVhither  will  this 
lead  '?  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  hijjhest  de- 
gree of  executive  skill  Is  at  present  an  indispen- 
sably necessary  condition  for  concert-playing,  an 
it  Is  accounted  a  decided  fault  in  a  concert-player 
not  to  have  attained  it.  But  even  the  possession 
of  such  skill  offers  no  longer  any  guarantee  for 
its  significance.  In  order  to  achieve  certain  and 
lasting  success,  the  highest  virtuosity  must  follow 
the  most  noble  path.  Joachim  had  succeeded  in 
doing  so.  He  has  consistently  rejected  all  out- 
ward glitter,  and  yet  his  fame  is  indisputably 
greater  than  that  of  any  one  else.  Yet  the  stock 
of  violin  pieces  for  concert  purposes  is  a  much 
more  limited  one  than  that  of  jiianoforte  compo- 
sitions, of  which  there  is  a  large  collection  where- 
from  to  choose.  Yet  at  present  we  hear  at  the 
public  performances  of  pianoforte  virtuosi  nothing 
save  the  most  ditficult  of  Beethoven's  Sonatas, 
and  a  liglit  concerto  by  Mozart,  but  that  only 
when  the  executant  has  composed  an  exceeding- 
ly diffiiult  and  brilliant  cadenza  for  it.  Virtu  »- 
ity  at  present  steps  everywhere  Into  the  fore- 
grounil,  careless  of  the  higher  claims  of  art,  and 
forgetful  of  Goethe's  words  : 

"VerKtibena  ivertlen  un^ebundne  Gei^^tcr 
N.acli  tier  Vollendunfr  ruinerltotie  .^treben  ; 
"U'er  Grosses  win,  iiiug^  sich  zusanimem-affen, 
In  der  Be.=cbririKUi.f ,  zeigt  sii-h  erstder  Meister, 
Nur  das  Gesetz  kann  uns  die  Freibeit  gebeu." 

The  virtuoso  is  not  a  free  man,  but  a  slave  of 
the  public,  on  whom  he  must  keep  continually 
exerting  fresh  influence  by  new  attractions,  (or 
wlioin  lie  must  keep  his  name  jrreserved  in  con- 
tinuous tones,  for  whom  he  must  not  tliink  of 
following  for  a  time,  as  a  man,  higher  aspirations, 
if  he  would  not  risk  being  forgotten  as  a  pianist 
or  a  violinist.  And  what  recompenses  him  for 
this  feverish  haste,  for  the  constraint  imposed  by 
his  everlasting  speculatiou  on  pecuniary  gain,  to 
satisfy  the-daily  increasing  requirements  of  ma- 
terial' life,  andof  lils  social  rank,  as  it  is  called  ':" 
This  agreeable  social  position.      Let  us  see. 
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"La  Grande  Duchesse." 

(From  the  Saturday  Review). 

Sir  Jnlin  Brute,  a  wortliy  kni{>;lit  well  known  to 
tl:o  pliivfioei-s  of  the  Gairick  period,  wlien  Viin- 
brii^li's  Provoked  Wifi:  still  kept  possession  of  tlio 
stnp;e,  Imd  on  easy  anil  eonvenient  standard  whereby 
to  judi^e  s))eciiriens  of  lyrical  art.  "I  would  not  give 
a  fig  for  a  song  that  is  not  full  of  sin  and  impndence." 
So  said  good  Sir  John,  applying  liis  standard  ap- 
provingly to  a  ditty  whicli  had  just  lieen  sung  hy  his 
friend  Lord  Kake,  and  whieli  wound  up  with  the 
burden,  "In  peace  I  jog  on  to  the  devih"  This  was 
the  original  song  of  the  piece,  and  it  will  be  found  in 
the  collected  edition  of  Vanln-ugli's  works  ;  but  some 
acute  critic  seems  afterwards  to  have  discovered  that 
it  scarcely  came  up  to  the  high  encomium  which  had 
been  passed  upon  it.  Lord  Rake  indeed  braved  all 
edicts,  divine  and  human,  when  he  sang — 

When  my  head's  fulVof  wine 

I  o'erflow  with  design. 
And  know  no  penal  laws  that  can  curb  me  : 

Whate'er  T  devise 

Seems  good  in  my  eyes, 
And  religion  ne'er  dares  to  disturb  me. 

But  though  his  vaunts  were  .sinful  enough  in  all  con- 
science, they  could  scarcely  he  termed  impudent  in 
that  popular  sense  of  the  adjective  according  to  which 
it  is  a  euphemism  frr  a  dissyllable  of  disreputable 
origin.  Accordingly,  in  later  editions  of  the  Pro- 
voked Wife  we  find,  in  lieu  of  the  old  profane  lay,  an- 
other song  so  grossly  indecent  that,  were  it  a  new 
production,  it  could  scarcely  be  printed  now-a-days 
without  risk  of  a  visit  from  the  representatives  of  the 
Society  for  tlie  Suppression  of  Vice.  The  facts  we 
have  just  recorded  furnish  a  powerful  answer  to  the 
often  asserted  theory  that  criticism  is  without  practi- 
cal cft'ect  on  literature.  The  lyrics  of  Lord  Kako 
were  found  wanting  when  weighed  in  the  balance 
proposed  in  the  poetics  of  Sir  John,  and  were  altered 
accord.ingly. 

There  have  be^n  times  when  the  knight's  clearly 
expressed  canon  threatened  to  become  obsolete. 
The  verses  that  were  sung  at  Vauxhall  towards  ihe 
end  of  last  century,  and  which,  though  of  unmistaka- 
bly Southern  growth,  reconled  in  a  quasi  Scottish 
dialect  the  loves  and  squabbles  of  Jockie  and  Jeanie, 
were  saucy  at  the  best,  but  never  impudent.  Some- 
thing similar  may  be  said  of  the  vast  quantity  of  pop 
ular  sones  that  cropped  up  during  the  reign  of 
George  IV.,  and  afTorded  ample  opportunities  for  the 
display  of  a  certain  archness  proper  to  some  of  the 
best;  female  vocalists  of  the  period.  Nay,  at  the  pres- 
ent day,  the  restrictions  laid  by  prudentmammas  on 
the  poetry  sung  by  young  ladies  at  the  piano  are  so 
severe  that  love,  save  when  it  takes  a  perfectly  harm- 
less domestic  tone,  is  regarded  with  avowed  disfiivor 
by  publishers  of  music,  cognizant  of  the  powers  by 
which  their  market  is  ruled.  The  little  lyrical  co- 
(Juelries  wliich  would  have  been  quite  according  to 
order  forty  years  since  would  now  be  deemed  far  too 
demonstrative.  Nevertheless,  if  we  have  any  doubt 
that  the  principle  of  lyrical  excellence  laid  down  by 
Sir  John  Brute  is  widely  maintained  even  now,  we 
have  only  to  cast  our  eyes  to  those  places  of  public 
recreation  where  tastes  of  all  kinds  are  gratified  un- 
der the  one  comprehensive  category  of  a  taste  for 
music.  When  our  fathers  flourished;  songs  were  in- 
deed chanted  at  a  late  hour,  at  the  Coal-holes  and 
Cider-cellars  of  the  time,  more  beastly  than  anything 
that  would  be  tolerated  at  the  present  day  ;  biit  then 
it  was  understood  that  these  were  intended  for  the 
exclusive  recreation  of  men  of  loose  habits,  and  of 
the  mob  of  greenhorns  who  waste  their  hours  and 
health  in  "seeing  life."  To  this  gener.ation  in  par- 
ticular belongs  that  mass  of  sin  and  impudence  night- 
ly yelled  forth  at  the  music-halls,  in  the  presence  of 
persons  of  both  sexes,  including  women  not  necessa- 
rily belonging  to  an  abandoned  class.  To  this  gen- 
eration in  particular  belong  the  vocal  Lizzies,  Min- 
nies, and  Nellies  who  seem  to  claim  a  familiarity  with 
their  hearers,  and  allow  their  portraits,  radiant  with 
immodesty,  to  be  placarded  against  the  walls.  To 
this  generation  in  particular  belongs  that  race  of 
quasi-male-female  acrobats,  who  by  an  occasional  ac- 
cident gratify  that  latent  feeling  of  cruelty  which  is 
so  often  the  concomitant  of  licentiousness.  To  this 
generation  in  particular  belongs  the  exalted  patron- 
age ostentatiously  bestowed  on  such  a  work  as  M. 
Otfenhach's  operatic  extravaganza,  Tm  Grande  Duch- 
esse de  Gerohlein. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  at  the  bottom  of  the  impor- 
tance attached  to  thfe  works  of  this  now  and  celebra- 
ted composer  lies  a  strong  taste  for  what  may  be 
mildly  called  the  improper  among  the  higher  classes 
of  English  society.  When  ]M.  Offenbach  was  first 
emerging  from  obscurity  on  the  strength  of  the  small 
and  slight  works  which  he  composed  for  the  newly 
opened  Bouffes  Parisiens,  the  whisper  went  abroad 
that  in  the  Champs  Elyse'es  an    odd   but   extremely 


pretty  little  theatre  bad  sprung  up,  at  which  pieces 
wei-e  performed  most  delightful  to  see  and  hear,  but 
scarcely  decorous  enough  for  the  Enclisb  taste.  The 
same  pieces  were  transferred  to  Loudon,  and  brought 
out  at  the  St.  James's  Theatre  ;  but  they  attained  no 
great  success,  and  it  was  undetstood  that  what  one 
liked  to  witness  in  Paris,  where  Jolin  Bull  is  sup- 
posed to  be  out  "on  the  loose."  one  did  not  care  to 
behold  in  London.  As,  liovvcver,  M.  Offenbach  ex- 
panded from  a  composer  of  operetta  into  a  composer 
of  what,  from  its  dimensious  at  any  rate,  seemed  en- 
titled to  he  called  opera,  and  the  fieW  of  his  labors 
was  no  longer  the  upstart  Bouffes,  but  the  time-hon- 
ored Varie'to's,  people  began  to  name  him  with  re- 
spect as  a  musical  genius,  whose  solid  worth,  veiled 
under  a  gauze  of  frivolity,  bad  been  underrated  ;  and 
a  smile  of  grave  approval  was  substituted  for  a  know- 
ing chuckle  or  a  significant  nudge  in  the  ribs,  [.a 
Belle  Helene  was  pronounced  a  great  work  when 
properly  interpreted,  and  greater  still  was  La  Grande 
Duchesse  dtt  Gerohlein.  Great  also  was  Mile.  Schnei- 
der, whose  name,  by  her  excellent  performances  in 
both  of  these  works,  had  become  intimately  associa- 
ted with  the  music  of  the  age. 

As  the  fame  of  Offenbach  increased,  an  opinion 
was  diffused  that  London  was  in'a  humiliated  condi- 
tion. The  two  great  lyrical  works  had  been  seen  in 
every  European  capital,  and  the  "Grand  Duchess" 
has  even  found  her  way  to  New  York,  where,  repre- 
sented by  Mile.  Tostie,  t\ie  prima  donna  of  M.  Offen- 
bach's earlier  works,  she  was  received  with  great  de- 
light, talking  as  she  did  in  her  original  language.  In 
London,  indeed,  English  imitations  of  the  French 
c/ie/s  rf'fria're  were  produced,  but  these  were  so  ex- 
ceedingly unprovocative  of  mirth,  or  even  of  cheer- 
fulness, that  people  who  had  gone  throuL'h  a  course 
of  the  dreary  pleasantry  could  only  marvel  to  hear 
that  what  seemed  singularly  dull  on  this  side  of  the 
Channel  was  considered  especially  droll  on  the  other. 
Their  faith  in  M.  Offenbach  would  prohablv  have 
broken  down  altogether  had  there  not  been  travelled 
friends  at  hand  to  declare  how  much  better  things 
were  managed  in  France,  and  how  the  tedious  bur- 
lesques which  bore  the  title  of  Offenbach's  books 
were  only  base  copies  of  a  genuine  article.  London, 
indeed,  was  the  sole  capital  at  which  OfTcnbach  had 
not  been  represented  properly,  and  on  that  account 
might  bo  considered  a  degree  lower  in  civilization 
than  other  towns.  Nevertheless,  while  the  intellec- 
tual darkness  of  London  was  commiserated,  a  com- 
pliment was  paid  to  its  moral  susceptibility.  The 
old  nudges  and  chuckles  were  revived,  and  the  con- 
jecture was  hazarded  that  perhaps,  after  all,  the  mu- 
sical dramas  that  find  favor  at  the  Vari^ies  might  be 
a  trifle  too  free  for  genuine  Britons.  That  we  were 
averse  to  the  illicit  liaison  as  an  expedient  for  creat- 
ing a  serious  interest  was  an  hypothesis  too  well 
grounded  to  admit  of  suspicion,  and  it  was  a  fair  in- 
ference that  we  should  be  equally  nice  in  the  article 
of  funny  improprieties. 

As  the  establishment  of  the  Divorce  Court  fearful- 
ly shook  the  belief  in  the  domestic  virtues,  previous- 
ly deemed  unsullied,  of  the  middle  classes,  so  lias  the 
summer  season,  now  closing,  terribly  enlightened  us 
to  the  fastidiousness  of  our  "Upper  Ten"  in  the  mat- 
ter of  public  .amusements.  So  slightly  is  the  illicit 
liaison  repugna*nt  to  the  London  patrons  of  French 
drama,  that  Nos  Iniimes,  the  most  risky  piece  on  the 
list  presented  by  M.  Felix,  afTorded  greater  satisfac- 
tion than  any  other  work,  leaving  the  world  to  won- 
der why  an  embargo  had  been  laid  on  Paul  Forestier. 
The  dramatic  portion  of  his  season  beinc  at  an  end, 
M.  Felix  fills  up  his  term  hy  engaging  Mile.  Schnei- 
der, and  bringing  out  La  Granrle  Duchesse,  arousing 
admiration  by  the  magnitude  of  his  spirit  and  of  his 
prices  of  admission.  His  success  has  been  bi-illiant. 
Not  only  was  his  theatre  crowded  on  the  first  night 
sacred  to  Offenbach,  but  the  list  of  visitors  published 
in  the  papers  looked  like  a  compres.sed  edition  of  the 
Gotba  Almanac,  enriched  with  excerpts  from  the 
peerage.  As  for  Mile.  Schneider,  she  no  sooner 
showed  her  face  than  she  was  received  with  an  en- 
thusiasm that  could  not  have  been  exceeded  bad  a 
welcome  to  a  popular'sovereign  newly  returned  from 
exile  been  the  business  of  the  occasion. 

That  people  should  he  amused  at  the  performance 
oi'  La  G^'ande  Duchesse  at  the  St.  James's  Theatre  is 
natural  enough.  A  subject  dreadfully  intelligible  to 
the  meanest  adult  intellect  is  treated  with  much  inge- 
nuity by  the  play-writer;  odd  figures  are  exhibited 
to  the  public,  comic  situations  are  brought  about 
without  any  restraint  caused  by  considerations  of 
probability,  the  whole  is  made  a  vehicle  for  music  of 
a  taking  kind,  and  nearly  every  part  is  well  sustain- 
ed— the  celebrated  actress,  Mile.  Schneider,  having 
been  declared  by  the  voice  of  Europe  to  be  pre-emi- 
nent in  the  character  of  the  Duchess.  The  question 
is,  whether  this  is  the  sort  of  work  that  ought  to 
command  a  general  outburst  of  aristocratic  enthusi- 
.asm,  in  a  age   when   an   affectation   of  indifference 


seems  to  bo  the  order  of  the  day  ;  whether  the  state 
ol^thc  lyrical  drama  which  arises  when  the  theatre 
most  ap[u-oximales  to  the  musichnll  is  that  which 
ought  above  all  others  to  arouse  liigli  society  from  its 
habitmil   torpor. 

There  is,  in  fact,  no  difference  between  Ihe  feeling 
addressed  years  ago  by  the  musical  pieces  brought 
out  at  the  Bouffes,  and  that  to  which  the  so-called 
operas  of  the  Varie'ids  now  make  appeal.  People 
will  not  go  so  far  as  honest  Sir  John  Brute  in  pro- 
fessing a  love  for  such  shocking  things  as  sin  and 
impudence,  but  that  a  certain  satisfaction  at  "naughti- 
ness" is  a  prevailing  sentiment  among  tnodern  audi- 
ences of  every  age  and  both  sexes  is  not  to  be  doubt- 
ed. Had  the  book  of /.a  Grande  Duchesse  been  of  a 
purely  innocuous  character,  M.  Offenbach  might 
have  worn  out  all  Ihe  lungs  and  all  the  fiddle-strings 
in  Christendom  before  his  creations  would  have  ex- 
cited an  iota  more  of  enthusiasm  than  is  produced  by 
the  ordinary  entertainments  in  which  music  and  ex- 
travagant drama  are  combined.  But  the  story  of  the 
"Grand  Duchess"  is  essentially  naughty ;  the  fair 
potentate  herself  is  decidedly  a  naughty  girl.  She  is 
naughty  wdien,  being  a  hereditary  sovereign,  she  picks 
out  of  the  ranks  a  strapping  private,  merely  because, 
as  Thackeray  says  of  Tom  Jones  and  his  kind,  lie 
has  large  calves,  and  raises  bim  to  distinction,  gloat- 
ing all  the  while  on  his  senseless  face  with  the  most 
searching  expression  of  delight.  She  is  naughtier 
still  when  she  summons  the  dolt  to  a  te'te-a-Ule,  seats 
him  on  a  low  stool  by  her  side,  caresses  him  with  her 
dainty  hands,  and,  though  she  refrains  from  a  verbal 
avowal  of  love,  avows  her  passion  by  actions  more 
expressive  than  words  could  possibly  be.  Indeed, 
whether  she  appears  in  public  at  the  head  of  her 
army,  or  whelber  she  makes  one  at  a  party  of  two  in 
her  boudoir,  the  Grand  Duchess  is  the  incarnation  of 
every  quality  that  distinguishes  the  damsel  of  ill-reg- 
nlated  mind.  What  is  most  extraordinary,  the  of- 
fences s'  e  commit-:,  and  at  which  "society"  is  dis- 
posed to  applaud  so  heartily,  are  just  of  that  sort  of 
which  the  same  "society"'  most  violently  disapproves. 
Manv  a  man  who  would  contemplate  without  much 
emotion  the  progress  of  an  intrigue  between  a  lax 
gentleman  and  a  married  lady,  would  shrink  with 
horror  from  any  manifestations  of  a  love  affair  be- 
tween a  high-born  lady  and  a  private  soldier.  Not 
only  morality,  but  Ihe  feelinir  for  caste  which  keeps 
so  many  rou(^s  in  order,  is  offended,  unless  we  regard 
T^a  Grande  Duchesse  as  no  more  than  a  comic  panto- 
mime, and  deem  the  lady's  offences  against  the  laws 
of  female  propriety  as  unreal  as  those  of  the  clown 
against  the  law:  of  meujn  and  tuum. 

In  the  fact  that  La  Grande  Duchesse,  ably  execu- 
ted, is  successful,  there  is  nothing  extraordinary. 
The  sort  of  success  that  attends  it  is  an  evil  sign  of 
the  times. 


"Die  Meistersinger  Von  TTurnberg." 

[From  La  Revue  et  Gazette  Musicale.] 
The  dramatis  personm  are  the  members  of  the    cor- 
poration of  Hfeislei-singer  in  the  good  city  of   Nurem- 
berg, towards  the  middle   of   the    sixteenth    century. 
These  honest  citizens  inherited,    and    arranged  after 
their  own  fa.sbion,  the  noble    patrimony   bequeathed 
them  by  the  ancient  Minneisuqer,  or  singers    of   love 
strains," the  emulators  of  the  French  troubadours  and 
minstrels.     As  a  matter  of  course,    the    tradition  of 
their  aristocratic  preilecessors  was  thoroughly  chang- 
ed in  their  hands  ;  they  imprisoned  art  in    rules    and 
formulas  without  number,  in  order,    no  doubt,    when 
they  had  once   learnt   their  catechism,   to   compose 
more  at  their  ease,  behind   their   counter,    safe  froiri 
the  flights  of  unrestrained    imagination.  ^  If  there  is 
still  any  reference  to  love  in  their  songs,  it  is  to  love 
of  a  most    respectable    character,    love   sanctified  by 
the  church,  which  sacred  edifice  it   does  not  profane, 
for  the  Meislersincjer  held  their  meetings  in    the    tem- 
ples.    A  trial  of  skill  between  the  singers  is  fixed  for 
the  festival  of  St.  John  ;  the  reward  of  the  victor  is  to 
he  the  hand  of  the  beautiful  Eva,    daughter   of   Veit 
(or  Guy)  Pocner,  the  goldsmith.     The    Rittcr  Wal- 
ther  von  Stolzing,  a  young    Franconian    noble,    who 
has  studied  the  art  of  poetry  and  song  quite  as  much 
from  Nature  as  in  an  old  book   by   Vv'alter  yon   der 
Vogelweidc — the  last  of  the  champions  of  the  celebra- 
ted tournament  of  the  Warlburg.in  which  Tannhauser 
took  a  part— has  been  detained  for  some  time  at  Nu- 
remberg by  his  love  for  Eva.     The    maiden,  whose 
heart    beats    in  unison  with  bis,  informs  him  of  the 
double  obstacle   to    their   happiness  :  Walthcr   must 
first  get  admitted  a  Meistersinger,  and  then  va'iquish 
his  rivals  in  the  contest.     Meistersinger!     Ii  is  derog- 
atory.    What    matters  1      Walthcr    will  soil  'it  the 
honor  of  becoming  a  citizen  of  Nuremberg.     To  be- 
gin, David,  the  appVentice  of  Hans  Sachs,  the  f  in-oas 
shoemaker-poet,  tells  him  all  the  things  he  has  to  do  : 
to  familiarize  himself  with  an  infinite  number  of  tones 
of  the  most  absurd  description,   the   short   tone,  the 
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lona:  fone,  tlip  verv  loP2  fnne,  the  tone  of  all  colors, 
thiit  of  rlie  lark,  timt  of  the  nii:litingale.  that  of  the 
jjreenshatik,  that  of  the  rainbow,  that  of  English  tin, 
that  of  the  stick  of  cinnamon,  &c.,  &c.  ;  after  this,  he 
will  be  called  upon  to  write  a  number  of  becoming:, 
well  rhymed  verses,  and  then  adapt  a  suitable  melo- 
dy to  them.  Such  is  the  ordeal  to  which  he  will  be 
suhjected  in  order  to  he  received  a  master. 

Walther,  whom  Eva's  confession  has  filled  with 
unbounded  coufidence,  presents  himself,  rather  ex 
nhrupto,  for  examination.  Before  the  learned  assem- 
bly, and  in  the  middle  of  St.  Catherine's  church,  he 
sings  the  praises  of  love,  of  profane  love  !  He  sings 
them,  moreover,  afier  his  own  fashion,  that  is  to  say, 
without  paying  the  slightest  attention  to  the  rubbish- 
ing rules  preserved  in  the  statutes,  but  with  an 
amount  of  fire  and  eloquence  which  causes  the  judges 
to  tremble  with  holv  horror.  The  marker  of  the 
corporation,  the  Sfodtachrether,  or  town-clerk,  Sixtus 
Reckmesser  an  unhappy  admirer  of  Eva's,  has  noted, 
as  was  his  duty,  the  innumerable  faults  of  the  candi- 
date ;  so,  despite  the  support  of  Hans  Sachs,  who 
understands  what  he  is  about,  and  of  Pogner  him- 
self, Walther  is  pitilessly  rejected.  He  does  not  quit 
the  place,  however,  without  first  crushing  with  his 
contempt  the  Metslersinger.  This  produces  a  certain 
amount  of  disorder,  of  which  the  apprentices  of  the 
(7a/ .scaro/r  take  advantage  to  dance  an  exceedingly 
wild  dance  nroiind  the  platform.  The  result  is  a 
fjrstjinah,  pretty  full  of  movement,  as  the  reader 
mav  suppose. 

The  quasi-legendarv  figure  of  old  Hans  Rnehs  oc- 
cupies the  foreground  in  the  last  two  acts.  The  dull- 
brained  Beckmesser,  having  come  at  night  to  sere- 
nade Eva  Pogner.  the  shoemaker's  neighbor,  is  rid- 
iculed by  Hans  Sachs,  who  gathers  a  ciowd  around 
the  shivering  lover,  and  procures  him  a  thoroughly 
good  cudgelling.  The  next  day.  Walther,  who,  des- 
pite his  non-success,  has  spent  a  very  quiet  night,  re- 
lates to  his  host,  the  poet-artisan,  a  charming  dream 
he  has  had. — "We  are  saved  '"  exclaims  Hans  Sachs; 
"it  is  an  excellent  subject  for  a  song,  a  song  into 
which  you  can  pour  all  your  soul,  and  which,  at  the 
same  time,  is  marvellously  adapted  for  being  treated 
according  to  the  rules."  He  then  shows  the  young 
man  how  to  set  about  his  work.  Walther.  full  of 
ardor,  has  soon  written  three  stanzas,  wit'i  which  not 
even  the  most  exacting  judges  could  find  fault.  While 
he  goes  to  dress  for  the  grand  festival,  which  is  to  be 
public,  Beckmesser  arrives  and  sees  the  song  ;  Sachs 
allows  him  to  take  it  away,  and  even,  if  he  likes,  to 
sing  it,  knowing  that  he  will  only  render  himself 
ridiculous.  Beckmesser  is  delighted,  and  runs  off 
with  his  treasure,  for  he  thinks  the  song  is  hy  Sachs, 
a  faot  which  renders  it  of  great  value.  The  solemn 
-^Tnoment  having  arrived,  the  Town-clerk,  still  quite 
Iqme,  begins  singing  his  couplet  in  a  hoarse  voice,  to 
a  barbarous  melodv,  violating  prosody,  and  distort- 
ing the  words  in  the  most  ab.surd  manner.  He  is 
greeted  with  shouts  of  derision  from  the  initiated  and 
the  profane.  "It  is  hy  Sachs,"  he  exclaims,  to  be 
revenged.  "No.  it  is  not,"  savs  the  shoemaker;  "T 
am  incapable  of  writing  anything  so  beautiful.  He 
only  who  has  written  it  can,  I  think,  sing  it.  Wal- 
ther now  advances.  His  pathetic  accents  and  irre- 
proachable execution  soon  call  forth  the  applau.se  of 
his  audience,  and  the  prize  is  unanimously  awarded 
him.  Eva  places  the  crown  of  myrtle  and  laurel 
upon  his  victorious  forehead  ;  Ponger  hangs  round 
his  neck  the  gold  chain  with  three  medals,  the  badge 
of  the  master-singers,  and  Hans  Sachs  terminates  the 
ceremony  by  addressing  him  a  few  very  sensible 
words  upon  the  value  of  inspiration,  and  the  useful- 
ness of  rules — as  well  as  on  the  mission  of  German 
art,  perverted  by  the  Gallic  tnste  and  hy  princes. 

Wagner  was  bound  to  finish  with  this  touch  ;  he 
did  so  at  the  dictation  of  Han  Sachs,  who  wrote  Art 
and  Politics. 

The  libretto  of  Die  Meistersinrjer  is  rich  in  situa- 
tions ;  the  musician  was  doubtless  satisfied  with  the 
poet,  but  the  inexorable  critic  has  some  very  grave 
objections  to  make  in  the  name  of  logic  and  probabil- 
ity. At  what  period  did  that  wonderful  person  live, 
that  inhabitant  of  Nuremburg,  that  thoroughly-bred 
burgher,  who  put  his  daughter  up  to  competition,  in- 
stead of  simply  giving  her  to  the  man  whom  she 
loved,  and  whom  he  himself  would  have  liked  for  a 
son-in-law  t  But,  on  the  other  hand,  had  Pogner  be- 
haved thus  reasonably,  there  would  have  been  no 
Hielstcrsinger,  and  we  should,  no  doubt,  have  had  to 
wait  a  long  time  before  knowing  how  Wagner  repre- 
sented fun.  The  second  act,  which  lays  entirely  in 
the  street  where  Pogner  and  Hans  Sachs  reside,  is 
filled  up  with  scenes  of  which  the  utility  may  be 
strongly  questioned.  If  it  had  been  relieved  of  these 
inrumhrances,  and  if  the  author  could  have  included 
in  it  some  of  the  superfluous  matter  in  the  third  act, 
which  is  far  from  being  deficient  in  interest,  but 
which  lasts  nearly  t"o  hours,  a  healthy  equilibrium 
would  have  been  esSab'ished,  and  the  public   would 


have  been  spared  an  amount  of  physical  fittigue  which 
cannot  fail  to  exert  some  influence  upon  their  impres- 
sions. 

Wagner's  comicality  is  neither  the  marivaudnrje  of 
most  of  our  comic  operas,  nor  the  absurd  farcical 
stuff  which  has  usurped  the  name  of  buffo  opera  ;  it 
is  the  high  class  gaiety  of  Shakespeare  and  Moliijre, 
without  the  coarse  expressions.  The  scene  in  which 
Beckmesser  receives  striking  marks  of  the  indigna- 
tion felt  hy  the  citizens  who  have  been  disturbed  in 
their  sleep,  excited,  at  the  performance,  Homeric 
laughter.  But,  during  all  the  noise,  where  can  have 
been  the  watchman,  who  appears,  half  asleep,  at  the 
end  of  the  act,  when  perfect  order  has  been  restored, 
simply  to  drawl  out  his  monotonous  cry?  The 
fourth  scene  of  the  second  act.  between  Hans  Sachs 
and  Eva.  is  treated  wi'h  considerable  delicacy, though 
it  is  too  long.  As  for  Walther  whom  the  author  has 
charged  with  expounding  his  own  ideas  upon  the  re- 
novation of  art.  he  would  never  think  of  joking  ;  he 
is  enthusiastic,  full  of  passion,  sometimes  grave,  and 
never  quitting  the  Lydian  Mode. 

The  musical  plan  followed  hy  Wagner  in  his  new 
work  differs  a  little  from  that  pursued  in  Tannhdnser, 
Lohengrin,  and  Tristan,  but  not  so  much  as  the  title 
of  comic  opera  would  lead  us  to  believe.  There  is 
no  characteristic  phase  announcing  each  personage  ; 
there  are  some  passages  with  a  bold  frank  rhythm, 
and  some  perfect  cadences,  though  these  latter  are,  it 
is  true,  very  rare,  but  there  is  everywhere  about  the 
same  amount  of  "endless  music,"  without  any  palpa- 
ble form  ;  harmony  as  little  natural  as  possible,  and 
which  frequently  defies  analvsis  ;  periods  without  any 
termination,  an  entanglement  of  the  various  points 
resembling  counterpoint  caricatured — and  then,  sud- 
denly, in  the  midst  of  all  this  chaos,  a  charmingly 
clear  passage  or  so,  or  a  powerful  idea  grandly  ex- 
pressed. 

In  all  this  we  search  in  vain  for  an  opportunity  of 
exercising  that  facility  of  comprehension,  which,  ac- 
cording to  Wagner  himself,  ought  to  be  one  of  the 
principal  conditions  of  the  Beautiful  in  a  dramatic 
work  ;  as  to  the  quality  most  nearly  related  to  it, 
namely  siinplicity,  it  is  entirely  out  of  the  question — 
the  adepts  of  the  new  school  would  laugh  in  our  very 
faces  at  the  idea  of  such  a  thing — as  is  also  unity,  re- 
moved, as  thev  are  at  the  present  day  from  the  pedes- 
tal on  which  Winkelmann  had  placed  them.  It  is 
upon  other  bases,  more  solid  without  doubt,  that  the 
new  system  of  iBsihefics  is  established.  It  happens, 
however,  that  exactly  the  very  passages  in  which 
the  Beautiful  hursts  forth  in  Wagner's  work,  are 
those. where,  escaping  from  the  restraint  which  he 
has  imposed  upon  himself,  he  condescends  to  remain 
within  reach  of  those  simple  persons  who  have  learnt 
to  feel  in  the  school  of  Beethoven  and  of  Weber  ;  for 
instance,  the  finales  of  the  first  and  third  acts  of  Lo- 
hengrin,  the  marriage  march,  the  air  of  Lohengrin  on 
his  departure,  many  p.assages  in  Tannhdnse.r,  &c.  If 
the  avowed  object  of  the  innovators  is  to  democratize 
art,  will  they  not  attain  that  object  more  easily  by 
the  above  pieces,  to  which  AVagner  perhap.?  attaches 
only  trifling  importance,  than  by  the  vague  echoes  of 
the  "melodv  of  the  forest  V  The  master's  disciples 
will  certainly  reply,  like  Liszt,  that  one  must  be 
specially  gifted  to  appreciate  beauties  of  this  descrip 
tion — and  that  they  are  so  gifted.  To'  this  there  is 
no  answer,  without  continually  turning  in  a  circle. 

The  prelude  to  Die  Mcistersinger  is  more  developed 
than,  but  very  inferior  to,  that  of  Lohengrin.  It  is 
built  upon  the  motive  sung  hy  Pogner  in  the  first 
act  where  he  declares  his  intention  of  giving  his 
daughter  to  the  victor  in  the  tourney.  "Ein  Jleister- 
singer  muss  es  sein,"  taken  up  again  by  Walther,  in 
the  fifth  scene  of  the  second  act,  and  on  the  march 
which  accompanies  the  entrance  of  the  master-sing- 
ers. The  scene  of  the  meeting  in  the  church  and 
Walther's  song  in  the  first  act, the  scene  between  Hang 
Sachs  and  Eva,  the  serenade,  in  which  Beckmesser, 
strumming  on  his  lute,  despatches  his  sighs  and  amor- 
ous hiccoughs  to  Eva's  maid,  disguised  in  her  mis- 
tress's garments,  and  the  finale  to  the  second  act ; 
Walther's  dream,  which  he  will  repeat  subsequently 
at  the  public  meeting,  in  the  second  tableau  of  the 
third  act ;  the  waltz  movement  towards  the  begin- 
ning of  the  last,/z»a/(?,  and  the  entire  scene  of  the 
competition,  may  be  cited  as  the  principal  pages  of 
the  score.  The  two  melodies  sung  by  Walther,  at 
each  of  his  ordeals  before  the  master-singers,  are 
charming,  and  atone  for  very  many  errors  in  taste. 

I  shall  have  doubtless  to  modify  my  first  impres- 
sion, for  it  is  impossible  for  any  one  to  decide  at  once 
on  the  bearing  of  a  work  by  Wagner,  From  my 
present  views,  however,  hasty  as  they  are,  I  arrive  at 
the  conviction  that  comic  opera  has  nothing  to  gain 
from  being  transported  to  this  ground,  if  its  name 
and  character  are  to  be  preserved,  unless  we  would 
end  in  a  hybrid  production  in  which  all  styles  shall 
be  united,  as  perhaps  we  may  do  at  no  distant 
period. 


Mendelssolm.—Lind.—Ertmann.— Beethoven. 

Here  is  an  unpublished  letter  from  Mendelssohn  to 
the  Baroness  von  Ertmann,  communicated,  with  ex- 
planations, to  a  European  journal,  by  Sig.  S.  C. 
Marches! : 

Leipsic,  the  I2th  April,  1846, 

"My  dear  and  respected  Baroness, — Since  those 
never-to  be-forgoiten  days,  which  I  passed  in  Milan, 
I  have  not  written  to  you,  and  probably  you  scarcely 
know  how  profound  and  unchangeable  my  gratitude 
for  you  has  become  in  my  heart.  Few  days  have 
passed  since  then,  without  my  thinking  often  and 
long  of  your  kindness  and  friendliness,  and  again 
thanking  yon  for  the  same.  I  had  my  share  of  all 
the  good  and  loveable  things  I  since  heard  about 
your  life,  though  I  was  compelled  to  be  far  away  and 
remain  silent.  To-day,  after  so  many  years,  an  op- 
portunity has  at  length  presented  itself  for  writing  to 
you,  and  I  cannot  let  it  escape  me,  since  I  know  that 
my  writing  will  afford  you  gratification. 

"The  fact  is  my  friend  Jenny  Lind  is  going  to  Vi- 
enna, and  I  should  like  you  to  become  acquainted 
with  each  other,  for  I  never,  in  the  whole  course  of 
my  existence,  met  a  more  noble,  more  genuine,  and 
more  sincere  artist,  and  I  also  know  one  thing  :  that 
nothing  could  give  you  greater  pleasure  than  to 
make  the  acquaintance  of  such  an  artist.  Had  she 
ever  sung  you  a  little  song,  or  executed  a  grand  air, 
I  should  not  require  to  say  .any  more  ;  you  will  hear 
her,  and,  consequently,  I  do  not  add  another  word. 

"I  must  now  beg  that  you,  too,  will  sometimes 
kindly  give  me  a  place  for  a  moment  in  your  memo- 
ry. The  hours  passed  in  your  house  were  indeed 
delightful  !  If  you  should  desire  further  details  of 
my  sayings  and  doings.  Mile.  Lind  is  the  very  best 
person  to  tell  you  all  about  them,  for  I  have  seen  her 
very  often,  and  she  knows  everything  concerning  me 
and  mine. 

"May  I  beg  that  you  will  not  doubt  the  unchange- 
able attachment  and  heartfelt  gratitude  with  which  I 
am,  and  shall  be  as  long  as  I  live,  your  most  devoted 
Felix  Mendelssohn  Bartholdt." 

The  above  letter  from  Felix  Mendelssohn-Barthol- 
dy  to  the  Baroness  Ertmann,*  was  written  at  the 
time  Jenny  Lind  was  about  to  make  her  first  appear- 
ance in  the  Imperial  city.  It  is  interesting  to  learn 
from  it  what  a  high  opinion  Mendelssohn  entertained 
of  Jenny  Lind,  and  what  respect  he  had  for  the  Bar- 
oness Ertmann,  whose  acquaintance  he  made  in 
Milan.t 

As  this  lady  was  not  merely  a  distinguished  piano- 
forte player,  but,  for  a  long  series  of  years,  the  friend 
and  patroness  of  Beethoven,  we  here  append  a  bio- 
graphical sketch  of  her. 

Dorothea.  Baroness  Ertmann,  was  born  at  Offen- 
bach, near  Frank fort-on-the  Maine,  where  her  father, 
a  rich  manuf^tcturer  resided.  From  her  earliest  girl- 
hood, she  exhibited  an  extraordinary  talent  for  mu- 
sic ;  but  as,  when  a  child,  she  found  the  first  lessons 
very  distasteful,  she  was  frequently  tied  by  her  moth- 
er to  the  music-stool,  which  she  often  recollected  af- 
terwards with  a  thankful  heart.  When  eighteen,  she 
married  the  Baron  von  Ertmann,  a  captain  in  the 
Au.strian  service,  who  died  as  Lieutenant  Field-Mar- 
shal at  Milan. 

During  her  residence  in  Vienna,  where  she  lived 
several  years,  the  Baroness  Ertmann  became  acci- 
dentally acquainted  with  Beethoven.  She  happened 
to  meet  him  in  the  shop  of  Herr  Haslinger,  the  mu- 
sic-publisher, who  had  shown  her  some  Sonatas  of 
Beethoven's  which  had  just  appeared,  remarking,  as 
he  did  so,  that  they  were  very  beautiful,  hut  that 
they  had  many  opponents.  The  Baroness  immedi- 
ately proceeded  into  a  room  adjoining  the  shop,  play- 
ed the  Sonatas  through  with  a  practised  hand,  and 
loudly  expressed  her  rapture  at  them.  She  had 
scarcely  concluded  speaking,  ere  a  young  man  of 
bashful  appearance  went  up  to  her  and  introduc- 
ed himself  as  the  composer.  From  that  moment 
Beethoven  was  a  daily  visitor  cf  her  family.  He 
himself  taught  her  how  to  play  all  his  Sonatas,  and 
she  never  tired  of  relating  how  strict  he  was,  and 
how  often  he  used  to  place  bis  arm  upon  her  hands, 
while  she  was  playing,  so  that  she  might  not  move 
them  about  too  much. 

The  Baroness  Ertmann  soon  found  how  difficult 
Beethoven  was  to  manage,  but  she  bore  patiently  his 
whims  and  caprices,  perceiving  how  unhappy  he  of- 
ten felt.  His  absence  of  mind  went  frequently  so 
far  that,  during  dinner,  he  would  complain  of  want 
of  appetite,  suddenly  leave  off  eating,  and  then,  for 
the  first  time,  remember  that  he  bad  already  dined. 
He  used  to  call  the  Baroness  Ids  St.  Cecilia,  saying 
she  was  the  only  person  who  understood  him  and  his 

*  Her  maiden  nnme  wa.s  Grawmann.  She  was  aunt  of  Mme. 
Marches),  also  once  Mile.  Graumaon,  and  wife  of  Prof.  Mar- 
chesi 

t  See  Mendelssohn's  Letters,  vol.  I. 
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music.  This  did  not  prevent  Iiim  from  giving  way 
to  outbursts  of  feclinq;  with  her  as  with  otlier  persons, 
and  avoidins  her  house  for  weeks  together.  He 
would  then  return,  hold  out  his  hand  to  her  without 
pronouncing  a  word,  and  peace  was  concluded. 

When  the  Baroness  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  her 
last  child,  Beethoven  was  the  only  person  who  did 
not  express  his  condolence  with  her  under  the  calam- 
ity. After  the  lapse  of  several  weeks,  however,  he 
called.  Without  uttering  a  word,  he  proceeded  to 
the  piano,  making  a  gesture  of  invitation  for  the  Bar- 
oness to  go  and  sit  next  him.  He  played  and  extem- 
porized. "Such  music,"  said  the  Baroness,  "I  had 
never  heard  !  What  he  wished  to  express  by  it  was 
the  death  of  the  child,  and  the  joy  of  the  angels,  who 
greeted  its  pure  soul  in  Heaven  !" 

When  he  had  concluded,  he  was  not  ahle  to  speak 
for  weeping,  and  left  the  room.  It  was  not  until  af- 
terwards that  he  could  tell  the  Baroness  what  he  had 
then  felt. 

As  we  know,  Beethoven  dedicated  to  the  Baroness 
Ertmann  his  Sonata,  Op.  101,  in  A  major.  Among 
the  Baroness's  papers,  after  her  death,  were  all  Beet- 
hoven's Sonatas,  with  observations  written  in  his  own 
hand. 


MBit  Shoalr. 


London. 

Mr.  Ch.\kles  Halle  has  terminated  his  very  in- 
teresting recitals  in  St.  James's  Hall.  In  the  course 
of  eight  performances  he  has  done  exactly  what  he 
promised.  He  has  jilayed  all  the  known,  or  at  any 
rate,  all  the  published,  sonatas  of  Schubert,  besides 
the  large  number  of  his  minor  pieces  ;  he  has  given, 
besides,  almost  every  one  of  the  variations,  rondos, 
bagatelles,  and  other  fugitive  pianoforte  compositions 
of  Beethoven  upon  which  he  could  readily  lay  hands. 
These  he  has  played  in  such  a  manner  as  to  show 
how  carefully  and  conscientiously  he  must  have 
studied  them.  In  the  programme  of  the  eighth  and 
last  recital  were  comprised  the  two  great  sonatas  of 
Schubert  in  A  and  B  flat,  belonging  to  the  last  set  of 
three  (which  Schumann  could  not  believe  to  be  the 
last)  ;  and  most  interesting,  because  hitherto  un- 
known, the  Filnf  Clavierstucke,  which  though  pub- 
lished as  independent  pieces,  have  evidently  a  close 
connection  with  each  other,  and  (four  of  the  five  at 
any  rate)  were  in  all  likelihood  intended  to  form  part 
of  another  sonata.  These  arc,  without  exception, 
ingenious,  original,  and  charming.  The  eighth  re- 
cital only  included  one  specimen  of  Beethoven — the 
pleasing  variations  on  a  theme  in  G  major  ;  all  the 
rest  of  the  programme  (even  the  vocal  pieces  sung 
by  Ilerr  Wallenreiter)  being  taken  from  Schubert. — 
Times. 

Philharmonic  Concerts.— The  (old)  Philhar- 
monic Society  has  given  (in  the  Hanover  Square 
Rooms)  its  antepenultimate  and  penultimate  con- 
certs. At  the  antepenultimate  the  symphonies  were 
Mozart's  in  D  (with  the  minuet)  and  Beethoven's  in 
C  minor — both  well  played  under  the  intelligent  di- 
rection of  Mr.  Cusins.  The  Overtures  were  the  so- 
called  "Trumpet  Overture,"  in  C,  of  Mendelssohn, 
for  the  possession  of  which  the  musical  world  is  so 
•  recently  indebted  to  the  illustrious  musician's  surviv- 
ing relatives,  and  that  to  Rosfnicald,  an  unpublished 
opera  by  Mr.  C.  Lucas,  Philharmonic  director,  late 
Principal  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  and  one  of 
our  most  learned  and  excellent  profe.ssors.  The 
overture  to  Rosemcald,  written  and  scored  as  only  a 
genuine  master  could  have  written  and  scored  it',  is 
full  of  life  and  vigor — such  a  capital  orchestral  piece, 
in  short,  as  deserves  a  more  frequent  hearing  at  the 
Philharmonic  and  other  concerts  of  high  pretensions. 
Of  Mendelssohn's  "Trumpet  Overture"  we  need  say 
no  more  than  that  it  improves  on  every  hearing.  The 
concerto  on  this  occasion  was  that  of  Schumann  in 
A  minor,  for  pianoforte,  the  pianist  being  Herr  Ru- 
binstein, who,  as  is  his  custom,  gave  a  reading  of 
his  own — a  reading,  we  may  state,  essentiallv  differ- 
ing from  that  of  Mme.  Schumann,  who,  after  all, 
ought  to  be  accepted  as  a  fair  judge  of  what  her  late 
husband  intended,  and  the  more  so  inasmuch  as  this 
same  concerto  was  composed  expressly  for  her.  But 
Herr  Rubinstein  is  impetuous,  and  has  a  way  of  his 
own,  which  he  can  hardly  be  blamed  for  following 
when  such  applause  is  bestowed  upon  him  as  he 
earned  by  what  we  cannot  conscientiously  assert  to 
have  been  a  genuine  reading  of  Schumann's  inierest- 
ing,  though  laboriously  over-wrought  composition. 
The  same  applause,  however,  or  something  ncurlv 
akm  to  tt,  followed  Herr  Rubinstein's  execution  of 
the  "Air  Varife"  from  Handel's  Suite  de  Pieces  in  D 
minor,  the  greater  portion  of  which,  to  our  thinking 
was  no  better  than  caricature.  But  that  a  majoritv 
of  the  audience  were  not   of  the   same   opinion  was 


proved  by  the  fact  that  Herr  Rubinstein  was  called 
back,  and,  in  return  for  the  honor,  treated  his  admir- 
ers to  his  own  pianoforte  arrangement  of  the  quick 
march  from  The  Ruins  of  Athens  of  Beethoven — an 
exhibition,  sui  generis,  unique.  The  singers  at  this 
concert  were  Mile.  Tietjens  and  Herr  Rokitansky  ; 
and  not  by  any  means  the  least  interesting  feature  of 
the  programme  was  the  scena,  "Infelice,"  composed 
by  Mendelssohn,  expressly  for  the  Philharmonic  So- 
ciety, as  far  back  as  1834 — of  which  Mile.  Tietjens 
gave  the  original  version  (it  is  published  with  a  new 
last  movement)  superbly.  At  the  seventh  concert 
there  was  only  one  symphony — the  "Pastoral  Sym- 
phony" of  Beethoven  ;  but,  as  compensation,  there 
were  two  concertos.  'The  first  concerto,  composed 
M.  Besekirsy,  a  new  violinist  from  Moscow,  was 
given  con  omore  by  the  author  and  much  applauded. 
The  other.  Professor  Sterndale  Bennett's  fourth  for 
pianoforte  (in  F  minor),  one  of  the  most  magnificent 
pieces  of  its  kind  ever  written  for  the  instrument, 
was  undertaken  by  Madame  Goddard,  who,  on  vari- 
ous occasions,  has  played  both  this  and  other  concer- 
tos of  Professor  Bennett,  at  the  Philharmonic  Con- 
certs and  elsewhere,  and  but  for  whom,  indeed,  now 
that  their  composer,  one  of  the  greatest  pianists  of 
his  time,  has  ceased  to  appear  in  public,  they  would, 
in  all  probability,  never  be  heard  at  all — odd  enough, 
considering  the  enthusiasm  with  which  they  never 
fail  to  be  received.  True,  they  are  not  over  easv  to 
execute.  The  overtures  at  this  concert  were  A  A/id- 
summer  Night's  Dream  (Mendelssohn)  and  ,Tessonda 
(Spohr).  The  singers  were  Mmes.  Siniro  and  De- 
meric  Lablache,  from  Her  M.ajesty's  Opera. — Ibid. 

Here  is  the  programme  of  the  8th  and  "ultimate" 
concert.  The  singers  were  Mile.  Nilsson,  Mme.  Tre- 
belli-Bettini  and  her  husband  ;  the  solo  violinist 
Herr  Strauss,  whose  playing  the  Times  admires,  but 
not  Bruch's  Concerto  ;  the  Mendelssohn  Concerto 
was  played  by  Herr  Lubeek,  of  whom  the  Times  can- 
not speak  in  terms  of  praise. 

Symphony  in  C  ("La  danse  drs  ours") Haydn. 

Aria,  "II  mio  tenoro"  (Don  Giovanni" Mozart. 

Concerto  for  Violin  (first  time  of  performance  in  Ener- 

land Mjix  Bruch. 

Romance.  "Va.  dit-elle"'  (Robert  le  Diable''). .. Meyerbeer. 

New  Overture  (MS  ),  -'La  selva  iocantata" Rpnedict. 

Symphony  in  F.  No   8 Beethoven. 

Cavatina,  "Or,  la  sull'  onda"  ("II  Giuramento." 

Mereadante. 
Concerto,  No.  2,  in  D  minor,  Pianoforte.  . . . Mendelssohn. 
Chanson  dea  Djins,  "I.e  premier  jour  de  Bonheur.  " 

Auber, 
Swedi.=;h  Sonpr. 
Overture,  composed  for  the  Exhibition  of  18G2. . .  .Auber. 

There  was  still  a  post-ultimate,  or  "complimentary" 
concert,  at  which,  the  Times  says  : 

AVe  had  very  admirable  performances  of  Mozart's 
".Tnpiter"  and  Mendelssohn's  "Italian"  symphonies, 
AYcbcr's  .luhilee  ovei'tnre,  and  Professor  Sterndale 
Bennett's  so-called  "Fantasia-Overture,"  descriptive 
of  Paradise  and  the  Peri,  composed  expressly  for  the 
society,  and  first  executed  at  its  "Jubilee"  concert  in 
1862.  Why  this  last  should  be  designated  "Fanta- 
sia Overture,"  we  are  at  a  loss  to  explain,  seeing 
that  a  more  beautifully  symmetrical  piece  of  music 
hardly  exists.  The  applause  at  the  end  was  loud, 
unanimous,  and  prolonged  ;  but  nothing  could  in- 
duce the  composer  to  come  forward  and  acknowledge 
it.  altiiongh  it  was  pretty  generally  known  that  ho 
was  in  the  room.  Mr.  Charles  Halle  treated  the  au- 
dience to  a  remarkably  fine  performance  of  Beetho- 
ven's fourth  pianoforte  concerto  (in  G),  with  Beetho- 
ven's own  cadenzas,  which  henceforth,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  will  invariably  he  used,  unless  some  new  Men- 
delssohn should  appear  to  extemporize  better  ones. 
The  singing  was  excellent.  Mr.  Santley  gave,  in 
his  most  finished  style,  the  now  well-known  air  from 
the  7?c.s-HiTraonc  of  Handel,  as  well  as  a  romancefrom 
Meyerbeer's  Dinorah.  Mile.  Trehelli-Bettini  (in 
place  of  Mile.  Tietjens  who  was  indisposed),  sang 
"Di  tanti  palpiti,"  and  another  air  ;  while.  Christine 
Nilssohn,  for  whom  an  apology  was  made  early  in 
the  evening,  sang  Beethoven's  magnificent  "Ah  ! 
perfido,"  in  a  style  that  we  have  never  heard  sur- 
passed. 

Royal  Italian  Opera. — On  Saturday  (July  11) 
the  Burhiere  (Patti  and  Mario). 

On  Monday,  Faust  (Mile.  Vanzini  and  Naudin — 
in  lieu  of  the  A/ricaine^  put  oft'  on  account  of  the  ill- 
ness of  Mme.  Rey-Balla. 

On  Tuesday,  Romeo  n  Giulietta  (Patti  and  Mario) 
— last  time  this  season. 

On  Wednesday,  BIqoletto  fVanzini  and  Chelli — 
his  second  appearance) — last  time  this  season. 

On  Fi-ieay,  Un  Ballo  in  Maschera  (Fricci,  Vanzini, 
Graziani,  and  Fancelli — as  the  Duke) — in  place  of 
La  Sonnamhula,  Mile.  Patti  being  indisposed. 

To-itjght,  La  Figlia  del  Reggimento  (Patti) — last 
time  this  season. 


Her  Majesty's  Theatre. — On  Saturday,  Faust 
(Nilsson  and  Firensi). 

On  Monday,  II  Trovatore  (Tietjens,  Mongini, Sant- 
ley, Trebclli),  for  the  benefit  of  Signor  Mongini — 
first  time. 

On  Tuesday,  /^ncm  (Nilsson). 

On  Wednesday  (Mr.  Mapleson's  benefit  at  the 
Crystal  Palace),  a  grand  concert  and  fje  Nozze  di 
Figaro  (Tieijens,  Nilsson,  Kellogg,  Trebelli,  Sant- 
ley, Gassier,  &c.) 

On  Thursday,  Don  Giovanni  (Tietjens,  Nilsson, 
Kellogg,  Santley,  Fiorini,  Bettini.  &c.) 

To-night,  (July  18)  II  Flauto  Magico— first  time. 

A  Concert  by  Blind  Boys. — At  the  first  an- 
nual speech  day  of  the  Worcester  College  for  the 
blind  sons  of  gentlemen, a  selection  of  music  was  per- 
formed by  the  pupils,  in  a  style  which  reflected  the 
highest  credit  on  their  instructors,  Messrs.  Done  and 
Hughes.  We  subjoin  the  programme,  several  items 
in  which  prove  that  the  teachers  are  men  who  appre- 
ciate the  classical  style,  and  that  the  pupils  must  be 
of  at  least  equal  intelligence  with  those  who  "have 
eyes  :" — Duet,  pianoforte,  overture  to  Egmont,  Beet- 
hoven ;  solos,  pianoforte,  "Nightingale  Quadrilles," 
Lemoine  ;  solo,  pianoforte,  Cieder  ohne  Worte,  Book 
1,  No.  1.  Mendel  sohn  ;  solo,  pianoforte,  Sonata  in 
E  flat,  Op.  11,  dementi  ;  solo,  |iiannfortc.  Sonata  in 
F,  Op.  12,  Moziirt ;  part-song,  "The  Hardy  Nor-e- 
mann,"  Pearsall  ;  concerto,  pianoforte.  "Ccmsola. 
lion,"  in  B  flat,  Dussek.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
find  an  ordinary  grammar  school,  which  could  pro- 
vide a  similar  entertainment. — The  Choir. 

Paris. 

On  Tuesday  the  Concours  du  Chant  was  held  at 
the  Conservatoire,  and  was  upon  this  occasion  distin- 
guished bv  the  absence  of  female  talent.  The  jury 
(com|)Osed  of  Auber,  president,  Ambroise  Thomas, 
Benoist,  Victor  Masse,  Pasdeloup,  Eugene  Gautier, 
Achard,  Le'o  Delibes,  and  Wekerlin)  could  not  deem 
any  fair  pupil  worthy  of  the  first  prize  ;  and  the  sec- 
ond was  divided  between  Miles.  Bastkowska,  a 
youthful  Polonaise  (pupil  of  .\I.  Revial),  De  Lausnay, 
Laget,  Moisset,  Gilbert,  and  Guillot.  The  fir.-it- 
named  promises  great  things.  She  trave  an  air  from 
"/  Puritani"  with  considerable  fitii*;h  and  effect.  The 
la«t-named  (Mile.  Guillot,  pupil  of  Massei)  created  a 
verv  marked  impre-sion  by  her  rendering  of  Auber's 
air  of  the  Concert  a  la  Cour. 

The  male  concurrents  numbered  nineteen.  The 
two  who  obtained  first  prizes  were  MM.  Auhe'ry  (•pu- 
pil of  Vauthrot)  and  Solon  (pu[iil  of  Battaillej.  'fhe 
second  prize  was  obtained  by  Mr.  Nicot,  whose  air 
from  the  " Barbiere"  was  givim  in  a  way  that  prom- 
ised a  future  addition  to  the  staff  oif  the  Opera 
Comique  of  considerably  more  than  average  ability. 

At  the  Varie'les  a  grand  revival  has  taken  place. 
The  "Belle  Helene"  has  re-appeared,  with  no  Schnei- 
der and  no  Dupins.  The  Chatelet  is  playing  the 
"Fortg  Thieves,"  and  the  Opera  is  doing  the  "Trova- 
tore." Mile.  J.  Hisson  is  the  Leonora,  and  is  very 
much  talked  about  in  musical  circles  here.  She  has 
just  accepted  a  four  years'  engagement  at  the  Opeia 
at  the  progressive  salary  of  ll.COOfrcs,  18,000,25,000, 
and  .30,000  francs  per  annum  for  the  four  years. 

A  short  time  since  I  was  told  by  a  musical  ac- 
quaintance that  Verdi  is  working  hard  at  a  new  work 
speedily  to  be  produced,  called  "Falstajf'."  1  see 
the  rumor  confirmed  in  one  of  the  daily  papers  here. 
(The  name  is  written  Falstaft  by  the  way.)  —  Corr. 
Orchestra,  Julij  22. 

Cologne. — Thus  writes  one  of  the  London  Musi- 
cal World's  masquerading  correspondents  : 

The  next  novelty  at  our  Sommer  theatre  will  be 
the  Grand  Duchess  of  Gerolstein,  represented  by  the 
charming  Fraulein  Fischer  from  Vienna.  Our  Con- 
servatoire is  going  to  lose  the  Marchesis.  After  an 
absence  of  seven  years,  Mme.  de  Marchesi  has  receiv- 
ed the  flattering  invitation  to  resume  her  ancient  po- 
sition of  first  singing  mistress  at  the  Conservatoire  of 
Vienna.  Therefore  slie  will  leave  Cologne  on  Sep- 
tember next,  and  settle  once  more  in  the  Austrian 
capital.  Signor  de  Marchesi  has  accepted  the  posi- 
tion as  professor  for  the  superior  singing  classes  for 
ladies  and  (gentlemen  at  the  Conservatoire  of  Cologne, 
but  only  until  April,  1869,  when  he  will  also  go  to 
Vienna.  Mr.  Ullmann  has  just  discovered  a  new 
prominent  musical  Star  in  Vienna  :  a  young  and 
liaiulsome  Hungarian,  possessing  a  splendid  Soprano, 
alid  being  highly  gifted.  This  future  musical  celeb- 
rity has  been  confided  to  the  tuition  and  care  of 
Mme.  de  Marchesi  in  Cologne.  On  the  occasion  of 
the  80  years  jubilee  of  the  University  of  Bonn,  which 
will  take  place  on  the  third  of  August  next,  a  great 
Cantata  for  solos,  chorus.  Orchestra  and  Organ,  ex- 
pressly composed  by  F.  Hiller,  will  be  executed  in 
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the  Catlieciv.il  of  the  Said  Town,  under  the  direction 
of  tha  Composer.  The  (rreal  Fele,  which  will  last 
three  days,  promises  to  he  a  very  brilliant  one.  More 
than  600  Professors,  and  Doctors  from  tlie  diflfercnt 
Univer'iities  of  Germany  are  invited,  and  the  Prince 
of  Prussia  will  preside  at  the  meetings. 
Yours  faithfully, 

Salvatoke  Saverio  Baldassake. 

Pesth. — Herr  A.  von  Adelhurg's  opera,  Zrinyi, 
lately  produced  wiih  marked  success,  continues  to  in- 
crease in  public  favor.  The  local  critics  are  unani- 
mous in  their  praise  of  it. 

Breslau. — The  members  of  the  Singacademie 
(rave  a  special  performance,  under  the  direction  of 
Herr  Zul.  Schaffer,  their  conductor,  on  the  2nd  inst., 
to  celebrate  the  forty-third  anniversary  of  the  institu- 
tion. Among  the  pieces  included  in  the  programme 
were  th*^  motet  a  capetia,  "Sicut  cervus,"  Palestrina  ; 
the  "Mi-serecordias  Domini,"  Mozart,  and  the 
**Kyrie,"  "Gloria,"  ''Sanetns,"  "Benedictus,"  and 
"Agnus,"  from  Beethoven's  C  major  mass. 

Innsbruck. — A  performance  of  Beethoven's  C 
major  mass,  and  Handel's  Sampson,  will  shortly  be 
given  to  celebrate  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Mu- 
sikverein. 

Stottgardt. — The  members  of  th  Association 
for  Classical  Sacred  Music  recently  gave  a  perform- 
ance of  Handel's  Athalia. 

Mdnich.— The  second  performance  of  Die  Mcis- 
tersinijer  was  not  given  till  the  28th  June,  just  a  week 
after  the  first,  as  both  Herr  Betz  and  Herr  Holzel 
were  too  fatigued  to  appear  again  sooner.  The 
composer  himself  vanished  mysteriously  immediate- 
afler  the  first  performance  ;  a  great  many  reasons  are 
as-ii;ned  for  tliis  sudden  flight,  which  is  probably 
connected  in  some  way  with  the  fact  of  his  bowing 
from  the  King's  box.  It  would  be  entertaining  a 
very  incorrect  notion  of  the  power  and  sentiments  of 
the  court  party  and  feuilal  nobility  to  suppose  that 
such  an  act  would  be  allowed  to  remain  unpunished. 
Watjner  has,  however,  not  gone  to  Dresden,  where 
he  was  expected,  but  returned  to  Lucerne,  to  do 
something  more  to  his  grand  work.  Die  Niebehwqen. 
Herr  Wagner's  opponents  have  been  accused  of  be- 
ing too  lavish  in  their  blame,  but  in  the  way  of  praise, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  surpass  Herr  Cornelius,  when 
he  says  in  the  Siiddenlche  Presse :  "The  orchestra  on 
the  score  of  Die  Meiatprslngn  contains  a  large  abund- 
ance of  unusual  combinations  of  color  :  each  twitch- 
ing of  the  eyebrow,  each  movement  of  the  hand, 
whether  to  threaten  or  to  beckon,  is  portrayed  in  an 
unmistakable  manner,"  We  cannot  understand  how 
a  man  can  write  such  rubbish,  and  can  only  say  to 
the  founder  of  the  School  of  the  Future  observes  the 
Berlin  Echo  :  Heaven  preserve  thee  from  thy  friends  ! 
—  A  new  caricature  has  excited  a  good  deal  of  atten- 
tion lately.  It  represents  a  splendid  private  box, 
decorated  wiih  princely  emblems.  In  which  theatre 
the  box  is  situated  the  reader  will  easily  guess.  The 
two  occupants  of  it,  the  one  an  aristocratic  looking 
young  man,  and  the  other  a  plebeian  inlividnal  with 
a  face  like  a  Saxon  weaver's,  are  fighting  for  the  front 
place.  Underneath  is  the  well  known  classic  line  : 
"Es  soil  der  Konig  mit  dem  Sanger  gehen"  ("The 
Kmg  shall  associate  with  the  poet").  —  A  new  three- 
act  comic  opera,  Der  Rollimantd,  by  Herr  Krcmpel- 
selzer,  has  been  accepted. 

Mme.  Viardot's  last  opera,  "The  Ogre,"  was 
recently  performed  at  Bnden  to  an  audience  of  not 
more  than  thirty  persons.  These  persons,  hovvever, 
were  made  up  of  Queens,  Grand  Duchesses,  Princes, 
and  Princesses  ;  so  that  tiuantity  was  replaced  by 
quality.  The  writer  of  the  libretto  plaved  the  prin- 
cipal character  (non-singing).  Mme.  "Viardot  played 
the  Prince  lover,  the  prima  donna  was  Mile.  Bail- 
lioilz  of  Bi'eslau,  a  pupil  of  tlie  composer,  and  Mme. 
Viardot's  daujihters  CInudieet  Marianne,  and  her  son 
Paul  (buffo)  played  the  other  characters.  M.  Eckert, 
Kapellmeister  of  Stuttgart,  presided  at  the  piano, and 
M.  Louis  Viardot  was  the  prompter.  The  opera, 
founded  on  the  well-known  fairy  story,  is  character- 
ized as  enchanting,  full  of  graceful  melodies  and  fine 
harmony,  perfectly  written  for  the  voice,  as  pleasant 
to  sing  as  to  hear,  and  is  very  novel,  inasmuch  as 
there  is  neither  tenor,  baritone,  bass,  nor  male  chorus. 
The  female  chorus  is  sung  by  eleven  young  ladies, 
all  pupils  of  Mme.  Viardot,  and  the  success  of  the 
work  most  complete.  There  are  fifteen  numbers, 
and  among  them  are  specially  signalized,  a  grand 
duet,  two  charming  romances — one  with  violin  obli- 
gate— a  drinking  song,  and  soine  excellent  choruses 
in  four  parts.  Marked  improvement  was  observable 
on  the  two  previous  operas  of  the  fair  composer,  and 
it  is  hoped  the  theatre  projected  for  ]\Imc.  Viardot 
will  soon  be  completed,  so  as  to  allord  a  wider  scope 
for  her  talent. 
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Wagner's  "Meistersinger." 
Havinn;  copied,  in  our  last,  an  unfavorable  Ger- 
man criticism — exaggerated,  very  likely,  through 
its  English  medium — we  now  translate  from  Le 
Menestrel  a  portion  of  the  report  of  one  of  Wag- 
ner's French  admirers.  At  the  same  time,  for 
the  clearer  understanding  of  the  very  interesting 
plot  and  incident  of  Wagner's  comic  opera,  we 
have  transferred  to  an  earlier  page  of  to-day's 
Journal  the  larger  part  of  the  article  in  La  Revue 
et  Gazette  Muftkah^vthmh  we  find  translated  to 
our  hand  in  the  London  Musical  World.  The 
musical  journals,  German,  French  and  English, 
are  full  of  the  Meistersinger.  The  majority  con- 
demn ;  but  there  are  also  strenuous  advocates. 
One,  in  the  Leipzig  Neue  Zeitschrift,  has  com- 
menced a  metaphysical,  "world-historical,"  trans- 
cendental-sesthetic  exposition  of  its  beauties  and 
deep  meanings.  He  begins  with  the  imposing 
observation  :  "The  poetical  creations  (Diclitun- 
gen — probably  meaning  poetry  and  music)  of 
Richard  Wagner  are  the  ideal  expression  of  the 
world-historical  strivings  of  our  whole  age."  (I) 
And  then  he  proceeds  to  show  why  it  was  neces- 
sary to  Wagner,  as  the  ideal  exponent  of  the 
whole  modern  German  development,  to  write 
also  a  comic  opera.  Perhaps  we  shall  one  day 
attempt  some  abstract  of  his  argument ;  but  now 
it  is  our  Frenchman's  turn. 

^'First,  the  libretto.  This  time  Wagner  has 
broken  with  his  own  peculiar  dramatic  conditions. 
Here  we  are  far  away  from  sirens  and  the  pagan 
pleasures  of  the  Venusberg  ;  we  have  no  knight 
in  white  tunic  and  coat  of  glittering  mail  descend- 
ing on  his  legendary  swan  from  the  celestial 
heights  of  the  Holy  Graal,  as  in  Loltengrin:  the 
philters,  the  despairing,  loves,  the  aspirations  to 
night,  to  annihilation,  in  short  all  the  enervating 
Buddhism  of  Tristan  and  Isolda,  equally,  have 
disappeared.  The  action  passes  in  a  time  and 
place,  not  very  familiar  to  us,  it  is  t-  e, — in  the 
imperial  city  of  Nuremberg,  toward  the  middle  of 
the  16th  century  ; — but  we  find  there  at  least  our 
own  instincts,  our  sentiments,  our  passions ;  we 
feel  our  humanity  palpitate  and  live  there." 
*■  *  *-  ^  * 

"I  cannot  explain  to  myself  the  severe  criti- 
cisms which  have  been  passed  on  this  libretto, — 
some  going  so  far  as  to  call  it  dej^lorable.  .  .  The 
conomy  nf  the  action  rests  on  three  principal  ele- 
•iienta.  combined  with  a  rare  skill  (at  lea  =  t  n  iny 
humble  opinion),  which  are:  1.  the  sentimental 
element — the  love  of  Walther  and  Eva,  protect- 
ed by  Hans  Sachs ;  2.  the  comic  element — the 
b'tfTooneries  of  Sixtus  Beckmesser,  his  grotesque 
lyrical  orthodoxy,  and  his  more  grotesque  passion 
for  Eva,  which  singularly  enliven  the  three  great 
scenes  of  the  examination,  in  the  first  act,  the 
serenade  and  'he  squabble  in  the  second,  and  the 
find  competition  in  the  third;  3.  the  pompous 
element,  "lich  has  its  place  in  the  first  act — the 
scene  rf  the  solemn  assembly  of  the  Meistersing- 
ers  ard  the  finale — again  in  the  third,  the  cere- 
mony of  the  competition,  which  fills  entirely  the 
last  tableau,  and  of  which  the  principal  motives 
•are  reproduced  in  the  overture. 

"To  be  sure,  certain  parts  of  the  book  are  open 


to  criticism.  Especially  the  scene,  in  the  first 
act,  where  Pogner  solemnly  announces  to  the  as- 
sembled corporation  that  he  will  give  his  daugh- 
ter in  marriage  to  the  hero  of  the  approaching 
concours.  Here  the  master  jeweller  exhausts 
your  patience  by  the  interminable  considerations 
into  which  he  enters.  No  doubt  the  piece  is 
very  interesting,  musically;  but,  heavens!  how 
garrulous  the  good  man  is  ! 

"It  is  a  strange  and  inexplicable  thing: — Wag- 
ner in  the  composition  of  his  operas  pre-occupies 
himself  with  everything;  not  a  detail  of  execu- 
tion escapes  his  attention ;  he  goes  so  far  as  to 
indicate  in  what  way,  slowly  or  japidly,  the  cur- 
tain is  to  fall  at  the  end  of  each  act.  And  yet 
this  man  so  minute  in  all  things,  this  poet,  this 
musician,  who  sacrifices  so  much  to  the  logic,  to 
the  truth  of  situations,  still  goes  astray  like  a  nov- 
ice in  developments  the  necessity  of  which  abso- 
lutely escapes  the  spectator.  And  observe,  it  is 
impossible  to  charge  this,  in  the  usual  way,  upon 
the  musician  alone  ;  for  we  know  that,  in  Wag- 
ner's operas,  the  librettist  and  the  composer  al- 
ways march  along  together." 

*  -*  ■%-  *-  * 

"Let  us  look  now  at  the  score.  .  .  .  First,  the 
overture.  This  magnificent  symphonic  piece  has 
a  considerable  importance,  not  by  its  length — the 
overture  to  TannJifiuser  is  longer, — but  becau.se 
it  bears  a  brilliant  and  complete  reflex  of  the 
work  to  which  it  serves  as  a  majestic  frontis- 
piece. 

"The  first  movement  (in  C  major)  of  this  over- 
ture is  the  entire  reproduction  of  the  solemn 
march  beginning  the  scene  of  the  cornpetition  on 
St.  John's  day,  in  the  fourth  and  last  tableau. 
This  march,  of  a  large  style,  of  a  proud  and  pow- 
erful gait,  is  accompanied  by  a  well  sustained 
counterpoint,  on  which  the  principal  motive  seems 
to  rest  as  upon  formidable  underpinnings.  Al- 
ready you  feel  transported  into  the  midst  of  old 
Franconia ;  you  behold  the  procession  of  grave 
deans  of  the  master-singers,  rigid  guardians  of 
the  secular  traditions  of  the  corporation.  This 
imposing  page  bears  no  resemblance  to  the 
marches  of  Tannliauser  and  of  Lohengrin.  But 
it  is  enough  to  have  ever  heard  the  Huldigungs- 
Marscli  (march  of  homage)  of  the  same  author, 
dedicated  to  the  young  king  of  Bavaria,  and  com- 
posed four  years  ago,  to  be  convinced  that  the 
last  tableau  of  the  Meistersinger  was  finished  but 
a  short  time  before  Wagner  addressed  this  hom- 
age to  his  royal  protector. 

"In  this  overture,  a  little  before  the  appear- 
ance of  the  second  theme, — which  will  be  the 
triumphal  piece  of  Walther, — we  remark  a  su- 
perb peroration  of  the  march :  here  the  phrase, 
pursuing  its  ascending  movement  and  enlarging 
more  and  more,  with  a  rhythm  which  accentuates 
itself  in  the  same  proportion,  is  in  some  sort 
spurred  on  by  a  succession  of  retards  and  of  ma- 
jor and  minor  seventJis  ;  then,  as  the  culminating 
'"lint  of  the  phrase  approaches,  the  instrumental 
sonority  increases  in  intensity,  until  the  terminal 
cadence  is  achieved  upon  a  trill  of  extraordinary 
vehemence  and  effect.  This  ascending  phrase  is 
a  song  of  subliiue  enthusiasm  ;  it  is  the  word  of 
Faust: 

"Come,  lift  thyself  to  loftier  spheres," 

"After  this  musical  episode,  of  incomparably 
bold  and  powerful  cast,  we  quit  for  sometime  the 
luminous  spaces  to  which  the  composer  had  trans- 
ported us ;  at  this  moment  the  chief  of  the  orches- 
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tra  must  redouble  liis  vij»ilanco  and  precision, 
wliile  tLe  hearer  will  lend  hia  -whole  attention  to 
what  is  about  to  rise  from  the  orchestral  depths. 
I  will  say  more  :  if  you  have  not  an  'ear  some- 
what musical,  you  must  resiirn  yourself  to  seize 
but  very  imperfectly,  the  first  time  at  least,  the 
curious  dialo^jue  which  is  preparing :  for  two 
themes,  very  different,  are  about  toappearsimul- 
taneously,  to  develop  themselves  in  continual  in- 
terlacinjis.  The  first  of  these  themes  is  the  air 
which  Walther  will  sing  in  the  final  competition, 
and  which  will  win  him  at  once  the  victor's  crown 
and  the  hand  of  Eva.  The  second  theme,  by  an 
original  choice,  is  on  the  contrary  the  piece  with 
which  Walther  is  to  make  a  failure  in  his  first 
examination. 

"After  this  dialogue,  which  is  prolonged  through 
25  measures,  the  picture  changes  anew  :  the  first 
motive  in  C  major  re-appears  in  the  key  of  E 
flat,  in  the  form  of  a  fugue  this  time,  and  inter- 
mingled here  and  there  with  reminiscences  of  the 
preceding  dialogue.  We  are  in  the  heat  of  the 
overture ;  by  these  short  fragments  of  themes, 
which  rise  and  are  swept  away  in  the  movement 
of  the  fugue,  by  the  roaring  crescendo,  by  t1ie 
rhythms  choking  one  another  with  an  ever  grow- 
ing impetuosity,  we  feel  a  near  explosion.  In 
fact  at  the  end  of  thirty  measures  of  this  unbri- 
dled course,  a /orfcrmo  bursts  out  on  the  chord 
o(  the  do7ninant  seventh  of  the  key  o£  G  major,  a 
chord  spread  out  over  the  whole  orchestral  scale, 
minus  the  basses  which  hold  out  a  pedal  sol  to 
bring  back  the  primitive  key  of  C  major,  at  the 
end  of  a  Ami'ntfenfZo  reminding  us  of  that  which 
precedes  the  return  of  the  chorus  of  pilgrims  at 
the  end  of  the  TannJiauser  overture.  Finally  we 
reach  the  coda,  where  all  the  themes  and  rhythms 
hitherto  employed  are  reproduced.  This  coda, 
which  begins,  jPianmmo,  with  the  triumphal  air 
of  Walther,  to  terminate,  in  the  tutti,  with  the 
march  of  the  commencement,  is  a  monumental 
page.  [How  long  before  our  American  newspa- 
per critics  will  be  affecting  this  fine  French 
phrase?  une  page  momimeniale  !']  Here  we  find 
again,  at  the  moment  of  the  final  fortissimo,  the 
famous  trill  of  which  I  have  just  spoken,  and 
which  now  blossoms  out  climbing  the  degrees  of 
the  major  chord  of  the  ninth.  I  do  not  fear  to 
compare  this  last  part  of  the  overture  of  the 
Meistersinger  to  the  march  finale  of  Beethoven's 
C-minor  Symphony.  [!]  It  is  prodigiously  fine 
[as  the  boys  say,  "immense  !"] 

#  »  »  *  » 

"As  I  have  said,  this  overture,  by  the  exposi- 
tion of  its  themes  and  its  symphonic  processes,  is, 
in  the  precise  sense  of  the  term,  a  complete  pre- 
face to  the  score  ;  this  must  explain  the  length  of 
my  remarks  upor  it.  I  shall  now  limit  myself  to 
the  general  traits  of  the  three  acts  which  follow. 

"In  Act  I,  I  will  specify  the  chorus  of  pupils  of 
the  corporation,  who  are  surmising,  with  the  petu- 
lant^gayety  of  their  age,  the  probable  results  of  the 
examination  of  Walthiu-.  It  has  a  charming 
youthfidness  and  vivacity.  One  asks,  in  hearing 
this  chorus,  sparkling  with  verve,  if  it  be  indeed 
the  author  of  Tristan  who  has  written  these  mo- 
tives so  fresh  and  alert. — Then  comes  the  scene 
of  the  Master  Singers,  solemnly  convened  to  hear 
the  declaration  of  the  jeweller  Pogner  relating  to 
the  marriage  of  his  daughter  Eva. In  speak- 
ing of  the  libretto,  I  expressed  regret  that  the 
good  man  should  make  so  much  ceremony  in  an- 
nouncing his  resolution.     But   if  we   forget  the 


jeweller  for  an  instant,  and  only  listen  to  the  de- 
licious babble  of  the  orchestra, — and  above  all  to 
the  elegant  arabesque  of  the  violins, — we  shall 
pardon  father  Pogner  his  interminable  reflexions. 

"But  here  we  have,  soon  after,  the  melodic 
pearl  of  the  first  act.  It  is  the  romance  of  Wal- 
ther: "AmsliUen  Herd"  CAt  the  still  fireside). 
I  know  nothing  sweeter  or  more  exquisite  than 
this  phrase  ;  never,  in  the  soft  and  melancholy 
kind,  has  Wagner  written  anything  equal  to  it. 
Moreover,  the  whole  following  scene,  which  is 
but  the  development  of  this  same  phrase,  is  a 
pure  chef-d'(Euvre ;  it  would,  I  am  sure,  disarm 
Wagner's  fiercest  adversaries. 

"I  might  say  as  much  of  the  examination  scene 
and  the  finale  of  the  first  act,  but  for  the  exces- 
sive length  of  these  pieces.  Yet  there  is-heretoo 
a  superb  crescendo :  Walther,  furious  at  the  crit- 
icisms of  Se.Ktus  Beckmesser  on  his  trial  piece, 
becomes  a  butt  to  the  raillery  of  the  pupils.  Con- 
vinced of  the  merit  of  his  piece,  he  resumes  the 
motive  thereof  in  a  tone  more  and  more  anima- 
ted, while  the  young  people,  also  resuming  their 
characteristic  chorus,  laugh  more  and  more  loud- 
ly at  the  protestations  of  the  knight. — I  hardly 
need  to  add,  with  a  single  reservation  on  the 
score  of  length,  that  this  ensemble  piece,  in  which 
the  master-singers  take  part  in  turn,  is  treated 
with  a  master  hand. 

"If  most  of  the  scenes  of  Act  II  were  kept  with- 
in the  limits  of  their  relative  importance,  I  should 
see  nothing,  absolutely  nothing  there  to  find 
fault  with.  Indeed,  if  I  should  only  listen  to  my 
predilections  as  a  musician,  and  give  myself  up  to 
the  constant  charm  of  this  symphony  of  an  hour, 
in  which  all  chords  vibrate  in  their  turn,  I  be- 
lieve I  should  'Accept  this  second  Act  just  as  it  is. 
At  all  events,  it  would  be  necessary  to  cite  as 
finished  pages  the  duo  of  Eva  and  Hans  Sachs, 
and  the  chorus  of  the  quarrel.  Melody,  harmo- 
ny, dialogue  of  voices  and  instruments,  the  duo 
of  Eva  and  Sachs  is  one  enchantment,  one  caress 
from  begiiming  to  end.  As  to  the  chorus  of  the 
dispute,  I  regard  it  as  a  marvel  of  musical  real- 
ism ;  nothing  is  wanting  there,  not  even  the  cries 
of  alarm  of  the  Nuremberg  women,  which  cries 
are  heard,  in  the  heat  of  the  melee,under  the  form 
of  a  very  high  joetZaZ  noie.  All  this  is  prodigious,' 
without  precedent.  But  if,  as  I  have  elsewhere 
said,  the  execution  of  the  overture  is  only  possi- 
ble to  a  few  orchestras,  I  see  still  fewer  theatres 
whose  choral  personnel  is  in  a  condition 
to  confront  this  terrible  scene  ;  for  should 
the  execution  fail  in  any  point  whatever,  I  can 
promise  you  the  most  frightful  cacophony  that 
ever  caused  a  deaf  man's  hair  to  stand  on  end. 
Wagner  was  admirably  seconded  in  a  task  of  such 
immense  hardihood  by  the  artists  of  the  royal 
theatre  of  Munich  ;  gesticulating  Emd  wrestling 
together  with  an  exemplary  yi/rfo.,  they  sing  with 
an  incredible  aplomb  and  certainty. 

"It  is  in  the  first  tableau  of  Act  III  that  Sachs 
relates  his  dream  to  Walther.  In  this  same  tab- 
leau we  remark,  besides  a  very  beautiful  quatuor, 
the  scene  ot  the  lesson  given  by  Sachs  to  Wal- 
tlier,  to  prepare  him  for  the  concours  of  St.  John's 
day.  The  principal  phrase  of  this  duo, — the 
same  to  which  I  have  alluded  in  the  overture — 
is  very  beautiful  no  doubt ;  but  one  is  at  a  loss  to 
account  for  its  multiplied  repetitions,  seeing  that 
it  is  to  reappear  in  the  following  tableau,  the  cer- 
emony of  the  concours,  sung  at  first  by  AValther, 
and  then  by  the   final   chorus.     I   admit   that  a 


lesson  of  such  importance  could  not  be  given  in  a 
turn  of  the  hand  ;  but  it  seems  as  if  the  author 
might  have  varied  more  the  melodic  elements  of 
this  scene,  the  length  of  which  is  anyhow  exces- 
sive. 

"With  the  exception  of  a  chorus  written  in  the 
style  of  the  purest  compositions  of  Bach  and  Han- 
del, this  last  tableau  reproduces,  with  the  devel- 
opments that  befit  the  addition  of  the  vocal  mass, 
the  themes  already  heard,  that  is  to  say  the  grand 
march  of  the  overture  and  the  air  of  Walther's 
lesson. 

"I  will  not  close  without  one  last  glance  at  this 
score,  in  order  to  show  that  Wagner  has  not  mod- 
ified his  style  so  radically  as  has  been  said. 

"The  truth  is  that,  in  the  Meistersinger,  Wag- 
ner, evidently  induced  by  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
ject which  keeps  itself  almost  always  in  the  full 
light  and  in  the  temperate  zones  of  passion,  has 
modified  a  little  his  harmonic  processes.  No  long- 
er dealing  with  the  heart-rending  loves  of  Tris- 
tan and  Isolda,  he  shows  more  sobriety  in  the 
matter  of  dissonances,  more  precision  in  his 
rhythms,  and  less  frequent  fluctuations  of  key, 
than  in  Tristan. 

"But  the  fundamental  principles  adopted  by- 
Wagner  for  the  conception  of  his  lyrical  dramas 
have  not  varied  ;  only,  I  repeat,  the  means  have 
changed,  and  hence  the  salutary  influences  which 
I  have  mentioned  on  the  mind  of  the  musician. 
The  prin.'iple  of  (HiiV?/ at  whatsoever  cost,  abso- 
lute unity,  has  still  prevailed  in  many  scenes  of 
this  work,  where  the  singers,  the  persons,  have 
no  musical  relief  except  some  instrument  or  other 
of  the  orchestra.  To  my  mind,  this  is  an  error; 
it  is  just  here  that  the  new  opera  of  Wagner  is 
still  somewhat  open  to  criticism,  which  does  not 
understand  that  the  singer,  the  individual  role 
should  be  always  absorbed  In  the  ensemble.  Yet 
it  is  just  to  add  that  what  was- almost  the  rule  in 
Tristan,  has  become  the  exception  in  the  Meis- 
tersinger. 

"And  now,  to  sum  up  my  opinion  on  this  last 
work,  I  will  say  this  :  If  the  finale  of  the  3d  act 
of  Tristan,  the  scene  of  the  transfiguration  and 
the  death  of  Isolda,  did  not  exist,  and  if  the  rep- 
resentation of  June  21  had  been  shortened  half 
an  hour,  the  opera  of  the  Meistersinger  would  be 
the  mastei;  work  of  Wagner. 

"Leon  Leeoy." 


Waifs. 

A  Desideratdm.      The    Saiurdm/     Review 

(London),  alluding  to  a  performance  of  Haydn's 
Symphony  in  E  iiat,  known  as  "Letter  T,"  suggests 
what  every  lover  of  Haydn's  music  certainly  will 
second  : 

Haydn  stands  greatly  in  need  of  a  Nottebohm,  a 
Thayer,  or  a  Ritter  von  Kochel,  to  prepare  a  chrono- 
logical and  thematic  cataloi;ue  of  his  works,  with  as 
much  .assiduity  as  Giuseppe  Carpani  put  togelherthe 
anecdotes  and  chit-chat  that  bore  reference  to  the  ar- 
tistic career  of  the  ''father  of  the  c/nartet  and  symplio- 
ny."  It  is  provoking  not  to  be  able  to  afiix  anything 
like  precise  dates  to  more  than  one  ou:  of  one  hun- 
dred works  of  a  composer  so  marvellously  fruitf'til  in 
production. 

The    programme   of  Mr.    Benedict's   annnni 

concert,  at  St.  James's  Hall,  comprised  only  ffty 
pieces,  vocal  and  insf rumen  lal,  "which,  with  two  or 
three  exceptions,  were  all  performed."  For  solo  ar- 
tists he  had  all  the  singers  of  any  prominence  in 
London  operas  and  concerts,  divcree  insli-umental 
virtuosos,  and  "ten  condnctorS  at  the  piano  forte." 
The  Times  miiy  well  say  that  only  Mr.  Benedict  and 
his  indefatigable  assistant,  Mr.  Niinmo  (Nemo  7) 
could  have  achieved  such  a  concert.  We  think  such 
achievements  might  as  well  be  left  to  Nemo. 

One  of  the  English  papers  tells  .us  : 

Professor  Moschelcs  has  composed  n  series  of  six 
new  duets  for  the  pianoforte,  which   Mme.  Arabella 
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Goddard  hnd  the  honor  of  playing,  a  prima  vista, 
with  the  renowned  pianist  and  composer,  at  her  resi- 
dence, a  few  days  since.  These  pieces — which  are 
puhli.'jhed  both  at  Leipsic  and  in  London  (by  Messrs. 
Novcllo) — are  as  fresh  and  charming  as  they  are 
cricrina].  One  of  them,  a/l/^ue  a /a  valse,  is  a  mas- 
terpiece. Indeed,  they  are  all,  in  their  way,  master- 
pieces. 

We  hope  so,  but  it  is  some  time  since  the  old  com- 
poser used  to  produce  works  of  genius,  like  the  Sep- 
tet. 

The  enormous  salaries  now  paid  to  the  opera 

sincrer.?,  and  the  great  expense  incurred  in  giving 
innimfre  benefit  concerts,  have,  in  more  than  one  in- 
stance, involved  the  fcenf^/fc/a/re  in  serious  loss.  Mile. 
Nil^KOn  on  Friday  next,  by  singing  at  the  Crystal 
Piibice  Handel  Festival  and  at  a  private  concert  in 
Belirrave  Square  in  the  eveninsr,  will  net  nearly  three 
hundred  pounds  !  Such  a  day's  gain  by  vocalizing 
in  London  is  unparalleled  in  ancient  and  modern 
history.  Sontag.  Malibran,  Grisi,  and  Persiani,  the 
greatest  sintrers  ever  known,  when  in  the  zenith  of 
their  popularity  received  less  than  a  fourth  of  the 
terms  now  paid  to  Mile.  Nilsson  for  an  evening  con- 
cert.—  Orchfsira,  June  6. 

Herr    Georg    Sclierer    has    collected    into  a 

charming  volume  the  "Villaire  Songs  of  Germany'* 
("Sehoristen  Deutschen  Volkslieder"),  which  he  has 
published  in  Leipsic  (Alphons  Durr),  with  the  music 
and  sixty-eight  oriL'inal  woodcuts.  These  songs  are 
full  of  character  and  nationality. 

The  death    is    announced,    at   his   villa  near 

Monza  of  Siigelli,  a  tenor  who  may  still  lie  remem- 
bered by  opera  t'oers.  He  was  German  by  birth,  his 
real  name  being  Stiegel. 

The  rage  for  bird-singing  contests    is    on   the 

increase  throui/hout  the  north  of  France  and  Belgi- 
um, and  considerable  bets  change  hands.  The  poor 
wineed  performers  in  this  brutal  amusement  are  first 
deprived  of  their  sight  by  a  red  hot  iron  passed  over 
their  eyes,  and  then  confined  in  diminutive  cages,  in 
dark  cellars,  for  fifteen  days  before  the  trial.  Their 
removal  into  the  fresh  air  and  the  rays  of  the  sun 
can.se  them  to  sive  utterance  to  their  joy  in  song,  on 
which  their  proprietors  bet — some  for  length  of  song, 
others  for  the  various  melodies  performed. 

We  find  the  following  in  the   New   York    06- 

sei-ver,  and  similar  statements  having  been  going  the 
rounds  of  the  press  for  some  time  : 

The  little  city  of  Freyburg,  in  Switzerland,  has 
the  lartrest  organ  in  the  world.  When  in  full  play 
it  pours  forth  a  tempest  of  sounds  throush  a  forest 
of  pipes,  ''seven  thousand  and  eight  hundred  in  num- 
ber," shaking  the  walls  and  foundation  of  the  old 
St.  Nicholas  church,  in  which  it  statids.  All  the 
musical  bands  in  Boston,  New  York  and  Philadel- 
phia combined,  would  not  make  an  orchestra  equal 
in  power  to  this  mighty  instrument  alone.  It  is  all 
the  work  of  one  man  named  Aloys  Moser.  Ho  was 
poor  ;  he  was  not  thought  to  be  a  master  in  his  art ; 
he  never  received  any  adequate  reward  for  his  labor. 
Without  assistance  or  sugaestion  from  others,  he 
formed  the  desitrn  of  building  for  his  native  city  an 
ortran  which  travellers  from  distant  nations  should 
turn  aside  from  their  journeys  to  hear,  and  which, 
when  heard  in  the  darkness  of  the  cathedral  at  night, 
should  make  an  hour  for  them  never  to  be  forgotten. 
And  so  poor  Moser  began  his  life's  work,  and  he  per- 
severed for  long  years,  in  the  face  of  opposition  and 
poverty  and  ridicule,  until  hi<  task  and  his  life  were 
finished  together.  His  aim  may  not  have  been  the 
highest,  nor  his  motive  the  best ;  but  he  persevered 
with  the  faith  of  a  martyr  till  his  work  was  done,  and 
now  it  stands  among  all  similar  works  in  the.  world 
like  Mt.  Blanc  among  the  mountains,  peerless  and 
alone. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  this  sentimental  and  igno- 
rant enthusiasm  about  famous  organs, — especially 
among  travelling  correspondents  of  religious  news- 
papers. The  organ  at  Freyburg  is  )?of  the  largest  in 
the  world  ;  there  are  many  much  larger  organs  in 
Europe  ;  that  of  our  own  Boston  Music  Hall  is  full  a 
third  larger  than  the  one  at  Freyburg.  "Mt.  Blanc 
among  the  mountains"  is  waste  of  fancy  ! 

The  Saturday  Review  says  :  "There  is  a  magic 

in  the  name  of  Mendelssohn  which  insures  a  favora- 
ble consideration  for  any  book  which  professes  to 
treat  of  him.  Mile.  Polko  must  have  reckoned  large- 
ly on  ibis  prepossession  when  she  resolved  to  puii- 
lish  her '•reminiscences'*  of  the  composer.  The  pro- 
priety of  the  title  is  apparent  from  the  fact  that,  out 
of  two  hundred  and  sixteen  pages,  just  fourteen  are 


comprised  in  the  chapter  of  "Personal  Recollections,'* 
which  recollections,  after  all,  amount  mainly  to  this, 
that  the  authoress  has  heard  Mendelssohn  play  upon 
the  piano.  So  have  many  thousand  persons  who 
have  not  hitherto  deemed  it  necessary  to  reprint 
shreds  of  Mendelssohn*s  published  correspondence, 
diluted  with  a  sentimental  commentary,  and  garnish- 
ed with  two  or  three  new  but  perfectly  unimportant 
letters,  and  a  preface  resembling  nothing  so  much  as 
the  poet's  apology  for  his  brevity  in  relating  the  ad- 
ventures of  the  wise  men  of  Gotham.  In  a  word. 
Mile.  Polko's  work  is  a  specimen  of  audacious  hook- 
making.  The  only  redeeming  feature  is  some  infor- 
mation respecting  Mendelssohn's  wife,  who  has  hith- 
erto been  left  much  in  the  shade;  but  who  appears  to 
have  been  a  charming  woman,  fully  worthy  of  her 
husband. 

An  immense  building,   to   be   known    as   the 

"Boston  Rink,"  which  will  seat  10,000  persons,  is 
now  being  erected  on  Tremont  street.  Our  musical 
festivals  will  probably  be  given  in  this  building  in 
future."  Promenade  concerts  will  be  given  in  it  for 
the  first  thirty  evenings  after  its  completion  in  Octo- 
ber. 

The  Weekly  Review  gives  the  following  list  of 

novelties  brought  out  in  the  orchestral  concerts  in 
New  York,  during  the  four  last  winters.  By  the 
Philharmonic  Society  :  Symphony,  No.  1, 
Haydn  ;  Overture  to  Medea,  Bargiel ;  Concerto  in 
C,  Mozart ;  Mazeppa,  Poeme  Symphonique,  Liszt ; 
Overture  "Prometheus,"  Bargiel  ;  Symphony,  No.  1, 
in  D,  Mozart ;  Symphony  "Episode  from  an  Artist's 
Life,"  Berlioz  ;  Introduction  to  Tristan  and  Isolde, 
Waener;  Concerto  in  F-sharp  minor,  Burgmiiller; 
" NachtUcher  Za(/,"  episode  from  Lenan's  Faust, 
Liszt;  Overture  "Columbus,"  in  D,  Bristow;  Sym- 
phony in  D  minor,  "Volkmann  ;  3d  and  4th  move- 
ments from  "Romeo  and  Juliet"  Symphony,  Berlioz. 
Overture  "Othello,"  F.  L.  Rilter. 

By  Theodore  THOMAS,in  his  Symphony  Soir&s: 
Symphony  "To  Fatherland,"  Raff;  2nd  part  from 
"Romeo  and  Juliet"  Symphony,  Berlioz  ;  Suite  in  T) 
minor,  Lachner ;  Toccata  in  F,  Bach  ;  Overture 
"Bride  of  Messina,"  Schumann  ;■  Triple  Concerto, 
op.  65,  C  major,  Beethoven  ;  Symphonie  Concertan- 
te,  for  violin  and  viola,  with  orchestra,  Mozart ;  ."Ma- 
zeppa," Symphonic  Poem,  Liszt;  Symphony  "Har- 
old in  Italy,"  op.  16,  Berlioz  ;  Symphony  in  C, 
Bargiel  ;  Fantasia  for  piano,  chorus  and  orchestra, 
op.  80,  Beethoven  ;  Introd.  to  Tristan  and  Isolde, 
Wagner;  Allegro  de  Concert,  op.  46,  Chopin; 
Scherzo,  B  minor,  op.  20,  Chopin  ;  Symphony  "Co- 
lumbus,** op.  .31,  Abert;  Episodes  from  Lenau*s 
Faust:  1.  "NachtUcher  Zng,"  2.  "Mepbisto  Waltz,** 
Liszt;  Suite  in  C,  op.  101, ^aft;  Suite  in  C  minor, 
op.  10,  Grimm  ;  Prelude  to  "Die  Meistersinger  von 
Nilrnherg,"  Wagner  ;  Selection  from  the  Missa  So- 
lennis,  Beethoven  ;  Suite  in  D,  Bach  ;  Aria  from 
Armida,  Gluck  ;  Unfinished  Symphony  in  B  minor, 
Schubert;  "Die  Ideale,"  Symphonic  Poem,  Liszt; 
Scenaand  Aria,  op.  58,  Rubinstein;  Ballade,  op. 
16,  Uhland*s  "Des  Sdnqers  F'/wc/i,*' Billow  ;  Overture 
to  Benvenuto  Cellini,  Berlioz. 

How  is  this?  The  London  Orchestra  pub- 
lishes the  following  caution  : 

In  Watson's  Art  .Journal  (New  York)  a  letter  is 
published  said  to  be  written  by  the  Editor  of  the  Or- 
chestra, bearing  our  own  address,  and  panegyrizing 
in  inHated  and  absurd  terms,  the  person  to  whom  it 
is  addressed,  Mr.  Harry  Sanderson,  the  pianist,  now 
in  America,  the  writer  quoting  to  the  same  effect  the 
gentleman  who  is  known  as  the  musical  critic  of  the 
Times.  The  name  at  the  bottom  of  this  letter  is  not 
that  of  the  Editor  of  the  Orchestra;  nor  of  any  per- 
son either  now  or  ever  on  the  staff  of  the  Orchestra. 
The  letter  is  in  fact,  if  not  a  forgery,  wholly  unau- 
thorized. Some  one  must  have  terribly  hoaxed  our 
good  contemporary,  Watson's  Art  .Journal.  Our  own 
opinion  of  Mr.  Harry  Sanderson  is  hy  no  means  so 
lofty  as  this  false  document  would  imply.  We  re- 
gard him  as  a  respectable  mechanical  performer  who 
will  probably  do  better  in  America  than  ho  has  done 
here,  simply  because  New  York  is  not  so  exacting  as 
London  respectini;  the  merit  of  a  showy  pianist.  To 
sav  more  than  this  would  be  to  pav  an  empty  com- 
pliment at  the  expense  of  truth.  We  would  beg  of 
our  other  American  friends  n(jt  to  reeiho  the  false- 
hood which  has  hoaxed  Watson's  Art  Journal. 
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Vocal,  with  Piano  Accompaniment. 

Our  Darline:,  Jennie  Bayne.     S'g  and  Ch.  2. 

Bb  to  f.  C.  A.  Ingraham.  30 

A  melodioua  sone,  in  popular  style. 

Grant  and  Peace.     Quartet  and  Cho.  for  Mnle 

Voices.     3.     B6  to  ^.  '  E.  Bishop.  35 

Were  Rubens  here.     (C'estun  Rubens).     2.   G 

log.  _         "BarbeBIeve."  30 

A  much  applauded  song,  by  the  cerulean  bearded 
gentleman. 

Maggie's  Welcome.     Sequel  to  Maggie's  Secret. 

2.  G  to  d.  Claribel.  30 
MagE'e'a  simple  secret  related    to   his  going   away. 

But  it  is  all  out  now,  since  in  this  charming  song  she 
tells  all  the  world  he  has  returned. 

Going  it  blind.     2.     A  to  e.  W.  F.  Meir.  ZO 

An  amusing  comic  song.  Containing  a  good  "mor- 
al" and  warnine  to  young  men,  not  to  be  too  eager  in 
their  homage  of  "dressed  up''  beauties. 

Barney  Mavourneen.     2.     E6  to  e  flat.        White.  35 
A  characteristic  Irish  song. 

La  Notte  e  placeda.     (Awake,  my  ladv  dear).    4. 

D  and  C  to  a.  L.   W.  Wheeler.  35 

A  fine  Italian  song,  with  Italian  and  English  words. 

Mr.  Wheeler,  for  some  time  a  resident  in  Italy,  writer 

like  one  familiar  with  the  language  and  the  music  of 

that  country. 

Instrumental. 

Pot-pouri.     La  Belle  Hclene,     4  hds.     3.     Eft. 

T.  BisseJl.  75 
A  very  pleasing  ."election  of  melodies,  very  conve- 
niently arranged  for  two  performers. 

Speed  away.     With  variations.     4.     Ah. 

A.  P.  Wginan.  60 
A  beautiful  and  well-known  melody,   with  graceful  - 
variations. 

Swampscot  Galop.     3.     B,  W.  AtMnson.  40 

A  cpirited  piece,  with  passages  reminding  lovers  of 
the  sea  side,  of  the  rippling  waves  on  the  beach. 

Partant  pour  la  Syria.     Grand  March.     3.     G. 

G.  B.  Boris.  30 
Very  taking,*nd  contains  the   favorite  French  air 
indicated  by  the  title. 

Champagne  Charlie.     Var.     3.     C 

A,  P.  Wyman.  60 
A  favorite  air,  brilliantly  varied. 

Un  Mari-sage.     From  "La  Belle  Helene."     Var. 

3.  C.  C.  Wels.  40 
A  much  admired  air,  with  easy  variations. 

New  and  brilliant  Dance  Music  from  "Barbe- 

Bieue."  Knight. 

Grand  Waltz.     "The  Kfss."  2.  D.  50 

Polka  Redowa.     2.     Bb.  30 

Polka.     2.      D.  30 

A  few  of  the  fprightly  airs  in  this  very  sprightly 
opera.  '"The  Kiss"  is  the  music  of  the  hand  kissing 
scene,  (at  the  court  of  King  Bobeche)  which  comes  to 
such  a  comic  termination,  and  the  two  Polkas  con- 
tain favorite  melodies. 

Ben  Lomond.     A  beautiful  Scotch  dance.     Ar- 

rantred  for  the  Guitar.     2.  A.  Hayden.  25 

For  tripping  on  the  Ii;j;ht  fantastic  (Highland)  toe, 
and  is  Ycry  merry  music. 

Au  Revoir.     Caprice  for  Piano.  5.  Ab,  Tib  and 

Qb.  G.  D.   Wilson.  60 

A  rich  melody,  accompanied  and  varied  finely. 
Pleasing  throughout,  and  is  also  excellent  prac- 
tice. 

Promenaden  Polka.     3.     A.  B..  Woche.  30 

A  very  sweet  and  striking  air.  "Promenaders"  will 
be  fortunate  to  have  their  measured  steps  so  well  ac- 
companied. 


Abbreviations.— Degreesof  difficulty  are  marked  from  1  to 
7.  The  kfy  is  marked  with  a  capital  letter,  as  C,  B  fiat,  &c., 
A  small  Rom.tn  letter  marks  the  highest  note,  if  on  the  staff, 
an  italic  letter  the  highest  note,  \i  above  the  staff. 


Music  BT  Mail. — Music  is  sent  by  mail,  the  expense  bping 
two  ctiuts  for  eveiy  four  ounces,  or  fraction  thereof,  (atiout 
one  cent  for  an  ordsoary  piei'e  of  musicj.  Pers^ons  at  a 
Jistant-e  will  find  tlie  conveyance  a  saving  of  time  and 
expense  in  obtaining  supplies  Books  can  also  be  sent  at 
double  these  rates. 
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Translations  from  Uhland, 

DEATH    SONG. 

"What  wakens  me  from  slumber, 

"What  music  sounds  so  sweet? 
Oil  mother,  see  wlio  cometli 

My  midniglit  hours  to  greet." 

"Naught  do  I  hear,  my  darling, 

And  notJiing  do  I  see, 
And  no  one  cometh,  singing 

A  little  song  to  thee." 

"It  Is  no  earthly  music, 

That  makes  my  heart  so  light ; 

The  angels  sing, — they  call  me. 
Oh  mother  dear,  good-night." 

A    SONG   OF   ABSENCE. 

Farewell,  my  love,  farewell  to  thee. 

For  we  must  part  to-day  ; 
A  kiss,  a  kiss,  oil  give  to  me, 

For  we  must  part  for  aye. 

A  flower,  a  flower,  0  give  to  me 
Plucked  from  the  golden  bough  ; 

No  frnit,  no  fruit,  I  take  from  thee, 
I  dare  not  ask  it  now. 

THE    VALE    OE    KEST. 

When,  in  evening's  latest  beam, 

Golden  mountain  clouds  arise. 
And,  Alp-like,  seem  to  touch  the  skies, 

With  tears  I  often  cry  :  

"Doth  my  wished-for  valley  lie 

There  in  that  golden  gleam  V 

MORNING    SONG. 

Scarce  my  eye  the  sun's  light  tells. 
Nor  have  yet  the  morning  bells 
In  the  dark  valley  rung. 

And  the  quiet  woods,  how  still  ! 
Only  in  dreams  the  young  birds  trill. 
No  song  has  yet  been  sung. 

In  the  fields  I've  wandered  long, 
I  luave  bethought  me  of  this  song. 
Which  to  tlie  winds  I've  flung. 


The  Development  of  the  Concert  System, 
Concert  Rooms  and  "Salons."  Aristocracy, 
Plutocracy,  Lovers  of  Art,  and  Meose- 
nates.* 

tConcluded  from  page  290). 
_  In  France  the  virtuoso  merely  occupies  the  po- 
sition belli  by  every  other  imllviiUial  who  con- 
tributes agreeably  to  our  amusement,  and  it  is  a 
cliaracteristic  fact  that  none  of  our  great  virtuo- 
sos have  settled  in  Paris.  The  truth  is,  their 
pretensions  are  not  satisfied  there,  and  authors, 
painters,  and  scholars  are,  even  in  the  most  fash- 
ionable society,  valued  more  highly  than  the  most 
celebrated  virtuoso.  In  England,  the  musician 
has  no  social  position  at  all.  He  is  either  very 
celebrated,  and  his  services  are  secured  and  paid 
by  the  frftters-up  of  concerts,  or  he  is  a  teacher 
in  high  families,  and  thus  placed  in  a  position  (o 
give  a  concert  in  some  lady's  drawing-room,  the 
names  of  all  the  other  fashionable  ladies  who  pat- 
ronize, or,  to  adopt  the  English  expression,  honor 

*  From  a  letter  "On   Modern  Society    and  Music,"    by  II. 
Ehrlich.    (Translated  for  the  London  Mitsical  World.) 


him  with  their  immediate  patronage,  figuring  in 
the  programme.  The  English  respect,  properly 
speaking,  only  a  celebrated  composer,  whom  they 
regard  as  a  high-class  producer,  but  they  have 
little  or  no  consideration  for  the  virtuoso.  Ger- 
many is  the  country  in  which  the  musician,  es- 
pecially if  celebrated  as  an  execulnnt,  is  well  re- 
ceived in  all  strata  of  society,  being  nearly  the 
only  person  in  whose  case  the  diflferences  of  so- 
cial rank  almost  disappear.  Social  organization 
in  Germany, as  far  as  the  artist  is  concerned,  may 
be  summed  up  as  follows:  the  mnnari'h  rules; 
the  aristocracy  repi-esent;  the  plutocracy  make  a 
great  display ;  and  the  middle  classes  uphold  the 
State.  The  monarch  bestows  (in  art  favor  and 
honor;  the  aristocracy  patronize  it  ;  the  plutoc- 
racy pay  it ;  but  it  is  among  the  middle  classes 
that  it  lives.  An  artist  may  endeavor  to  obtain 
the  favor  of  the  monarch  ;  he  may  assert  his  in- 
dependence towards  the  aristocracy  ;  mi.\  with 
the  plutocracy  and  make  them  p^v  him  ;  but  he 
belongs  to  the  middle  classes.  This  is  an  ap- 
proximative idealistic  position,  but  it  is  one  suc- 
cessfully held  by  great  German  masters,  such  as 
Mendelssohn,  Schumann  (with  his  noble-minded 
wife),  Joachim,  Brahms,  and  many  German  mu- 
sicians of  less  repute.  Modern  virtuosity,  howev- 
er, as  established  upon  French  traditions,  and  as 
represented  by  the  followers  of  Liszt,  since  his 
time,  takes  the  opposite  path.  Most  modern  vir- 
tuosos either  cringe  to  the  aristocracy,  or  behave 
like  young  noblemen,  heirs  to  vast  estates,  and 
able  to  boast  of  sixteen  quarterings.  They  as- 
sociate with  the  plutocracy  as  though  they  were 
receiving  dividends  at  the  bank  every  dav  ;  but 
the  man  of  the  middle  classes,  the  snob  with  his 
narrow  notions,  they  despise.  AYe  frequently 
hear  from  their  lips  exceedingly  democratic  sen- 
timents, at  the  very  time  they  are  almost  expir- 
ing for  very  humility  at  the  court  of  some  reign- 
ing prince.  We  are  able  to  recollect  a  very 
great  and  celebrated  musician's  conducting  the 
very  bad  opera  of  a  royal  composer,  and  receiv- 
ing for  so  doing  a  high  order;  we  involuntarilj' 
thought,  at  the  time,  of  the  answer  made  to  Boi- 
leau,  who  in  his  day  was  decried  as  a  courtier,  to 
the  King,  Louis  XIV.,  when  the  latter  read  him 
some  verses  he  had  addressed  to  a  ladv :  '"Sire," 
observed  the  poet,  "you  can  do  anything.  You 
waYited  to  write  bad  verses,  and  you  have  been 
completely  successful."  We  might  adduce  many 
proofs  that  most  of  the  great  virtuosos  of  our  time 
preserve  their  independence  less  strictly  than  the 
great  musicians  in  times  of  perfect  absolutism. 
When  any  slight  is  shown  to  themselves  person- 
ally, they  are  certainly  very  brave,  but  they  do 
not  defend  art. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  position  of  a  musician 
in  relation  to  the  German  aristocracy.  Apart 
from  the  advantages  of  birth,  and  the  best  edu- 
cation, on  which  points  sufficient  has  been  said, 
for  and  against,  the  aristocracy  appear  to  the  ar- 
tist as  that  stratum  of  society  most  likely  to  en- 
tertain idealistic  views.  However  perverted 
these  may  be,  they  are  more  consonant  with  his 
own  feelings  than  that  eudsemonism  founded  up- 
on pecuniary  gain,  which  calculates  the  value  of 
everything  by  what  it  will  fetch.  The  musician's 
ambition,  too,  may  be  inflamed  by  the  thought 
that  he,  as  one  of  the  nobility  of  the  mind,  may 
be  more  highly  appreciated  than  others  by  the 
aristocracy  of  birth.  But  in  these  views,  though 
based  upon  correct  assumptions,  and  in  this  in- 
dulgence of  ambition,  lies  the  greatest  danger. 
The  artist,  and  more  especially  the  musician,  is 
far  too  prone  to  forget  that  ho  is  a  man  of  labor, 
and  moreover  of  the  most  exclusive  labor ;  far 
too  prone  to  forget,  in  the  moment  of  success,  that 
music  is  simply  a  means  of  electric  connection 
between  him   and  persons   of  a   superior  rank. 


Just  as  electricity  produces  that  inexplicable  phe- 
nomenon by  which  heterogeneous  bodies  are  mo- 
mentarily united,  though  separated  immediately 
the  phenomenon  ceases,  the  wonderful  fluid  of 
music  forms  an  immensely  attractive  power  be- 
tween the  executive  musician  and  many  persons 
at  a  distance  from  hiin.  He  must  not,  therefore, 
be  astonished  i(  these  persons,  whom  he  has  found 
entranced  and  amiable  after  one  of  his  perform- 
ances, observe,  at  another  moment,  when  they  do 
not  meet  him  as  a  musician,  onl)'  the  most  super- 
ficial forms  of  politeness.  There  is  at  work  in 
the  aristocracy  that  element  peculiar  to  it,  which 
Grillparzer  once  defined  as  the  "half  poetry  so 
dangerous  to  the  whole,"  and  the  effect  of  which 
is  at  one  and  tlve  same  time,  magical,  seductive, 
and — wearing.  M^iny  and  many  a  man  of  emi- 
nent talents  has,  from  his  easily  explicable  love 
for  aristocratic  society,  been  placed  in  a  slate  of 
antagonism  to  his  artistic  convictions,  and  not  to 
be  reconciled  with  them,  those  convictions  which 
point  to  abnegation  and  contemplation.  We  must 
not,  however,  confoumi  the  aristocracy  with  the 
fashionable  world  as  it  is  termed.  The  former  is 
an  order,  a  firmly  connected  whole  ;  the  latter  is 
an  amalgam,  a  sort  of  essence  of  the  aristocracy, 
of  diplomacy,  of  plutocracy,  and  of  other  ingre- 
dients, which  possesses  no  principle  of  its  own,  and 
the  great  object  of  which  is  to  get  something  out 
of  every  four-and-twenty  hours  ;  to  amuse  itself, 
no  matter  in  what  manner — to-day  at  a  concert ; 
to-morrow  at  a  rout ;  the  day  after  at  an  orato- 
rio ;  and  the  day  after  that  at  a  performance  of 
La  Belle  Helene.  Many  poets  and  prose  writers 
have  written  on  tliis  same  fashionable  society, 
and  I  will  here  quote  the  opinion  of  those  who 
formed  one  from  their  own  experience.  Goethe 
says : 

"Gute  Geslleschaft  hab'  ich  cesehen,  man  nennt  sie  die  piite, 
Wenn  sie  zum  kleinsten  Gedicht  keine  Gelegenheit  giebt." 

Byron  observes : 

"In  the  great  world — which  being  interpreted, 
Meaneth  the  west,  or  worst,  end  of  a  city. 

And  about  twice  two  thousand  people,  bred 
By  no  means  to  be  very  wise  or  witty." 

Bulwer's  opinion  runs  thus: 

"The  distinguishing  marie  of  well-bred  people  i.i  the  compo- 
sure with  which  they  do  everything  :  they  eat  with  compo- 
sure, drink  with  composure,  quarrel  with  composure,  and 
lose  their  wife  with  composure,  while  other  persons  make  a 
noise  at  all  things  alike."* 

These  quotations  may,  it  is  true,  be  set  down 
as  outbursts  of  ironical  humor  on  the  part  of  the 
above  great  poets  ;  I  will,  therefore,  cite  some 
serious  passages  intended  to  be  laudatory,  from  a 
book  written  by  a  man  of  fashion  for  the  world 
of  fashion.  A  Baron  Mortemart-Boisse,  Comte 
de  Marie,  in  1857  chamberlain  of  his  Royal  High- 
ness, the  Grand-Duke  of  Tuscany,  published  a 
book.  La  Vie  elegante  des  Gens  du  Monde 
(Hachette,  Paris).  In  it  we  read  that  Count 
d'Orsay,  the  model  of  fashion  in  his  time,  spent 
one  pound  nineteen  a-day  for  gloves  (I  knew  the 
Count  after  1850,  and  then  he  couM  not  well 
have  afforded  three,  shillings  for  the  purpose)  ; 
furthermore,  the  book  contains  an  exceedingly 
detailed  description  of  hunting  costume,  and  of 
the  correct  manner  of  eating  oysters  ;  while,  last- 
ly, at  page  248,  in  a  eulogy  of  Paris,  as  the  first 
city  in  the  universe,  are  the  remarkable  words: 
"Schiller,  with  his  naive  and  hyperbolical  genius 
has  said  : 

'Es  giebt  nur  ein  Kaiserstadt, 

Es  giebt  nur  ein  Wien,' — 

yet  Paris  will  always,  &c.,  &c."  It  is  a  signifi- 
cant fact  that,  when  treating  of  fashionable  life, 
the  worthy  Baron  never  once  refers  to  music.  I 
am  almost  inclined  to  take  this  as  a   compliment, 

*  As  Ihavenot  acopy  of  LordLytton's  works  by  me  as  I 
write,  I  do  not  give  the  above  quotation  as  tbeipsLvima  I'erba 
in  (he  original  English  ;  it  is  merely  a  rendering  of  Herr  Ehr- 
lich's  German  version  of  the  latter.— J.  V.  Bridgemau. 
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or  as  an  inuirect  hint  to  tlio  musifiaii  tliat  lie  liad 
better  not  emleavor  to  belonjj  to  the  -world  of 
fashion.  Even  should  he  hazard  the  attempt,  he 
must  make  up  his  mind  to  be  disregarded  by  the 
plutocraey,  for  they  are  decidedly  a  component 
part  of  the  feshionable  world.  All  the  youn;; 
sprigs  of  the  nobility  of  the  gohl-bag,  the  barons 
of  the  price-current  lists,  the  cotton  lords,  who 
patronize  music,  because  it  is  an  article  of  luxu- 
ry, and  because  a  party  is  kept  together  by  music 
better  than  by  anything  else — all  tliose  people 
who  flock  to  wherever  the  nobility  is  assembled, 
all  such  people  belong  to  the  fashionable  world. 
The  artist  must  learn  to  distinguish  ;  he  must  not 
confound  the  plutocrats  who  would  play  the  Me- 
rtenas  with  the  rich  merchant,  who,  after  having 
been  actively  employed  in  business  all  day,seeks, 
in  the  evening,  to  derive  from  music  excitement 
and  recreation  for  himself  and  family — a  man  of 
this  description  belongs  to  the  middle  classes — 
but  all  those  who  have  been  pitch-forked  up- 
wards, the  successful  building  speculators,  who 
would  now  pass,  like  others,  for  political  person- 
ages, the  bold  gamblers  of  the  stock  exchange, 
and  even  the  halfdearned,  who,  thanks  to  a  rich 
marriage,  have  suddenly  coite  into  money,  and 
(in  the  eyes  of  many)  great  artistic  knowledge — 
such  choice  specimens  of  the  immortal  race  of 
parvenus  belong  to  the  plutocracy,  among  whom 
they  find  a  welcome  and  a  justification.  They 
will  always  find,  too,  men  connected  with  art 
who  pay  them  court,  and  towards  whom  they  can 
give  themselves  the  air  of  Mecainates. 

But  to  speak  accurately  it  cannot  be  said  that 
they  merely  give  themselves  the  air  of  Mecaan- 
ates  ;  they  exhibit  a  real  similarity  to  the  cele- 
brated friend  of  the  Emperor  Augustus,  to  the 
man  whom  Horace  so  often  sang,  and  whose 
name  has  descended  as  an  inheritance  upon  every 
patron  of  art  even  down  to  the  present  dny. 
What  Tacitus  said  about  him  in  his  Annals' I 
will  not  quote,  because  the  great  Roman  histori- 
an was  a  man  who  would  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  fashionable  world.  Other  and  less  se- 
vere judges,  however,  among  the  historians  gave 
us  a  picture  of  liim  that  exactly  suils  our  present 
.  patrons  of  art.  lie  possessed  a  prolonnd  knowl- 
edge of  precious  stones,  and  everything  apper- 
taining to  dress  ;  he  was  the  first  to  introduce  the 
ballet— and  what  a  ballet — at  Rome,  but  wheth- 
er from  love  for  the  art  of  dancing  or  the  danc- 
ers, is  a  point  that  cannot  be  with  certainty  de- 
termined, lie  was  one  of  the  most  competent 
authorities  on  the  culinary  art,  and,  according  to 
Pliny,  himself  invented  a  peculiarly  delicate  dish. 
At  his  richly  furnished  table,  all  witty  fellows,  all 
amusing  individuals,  were  welcome,  but,  ahove 
all,  Bathyllus,  the  dancer,  and  Tigellius,  the 
singer,  the  latter  of  whom  playe<l  as  great  a  part 
as  any  virtuoso  of  the  ])resent  day.  Horace  de- 
scribes him  as  a  man  who,  at  one  time,  walked 
solemnly  about,  as  though  the  prosperity  of  the 
universe  were  resting  on  his  shoulders,  and,  at 
another  flew  along  the  street,  as  if  running  from 
his  enemies  ;  who  now  had  his  mouth  crammed 
with  the  names  of  potentates  and  tetrarchs,  and 
then  affected  an  air  of  modesty,  being  contented 
with  a  small  can  of  Sabine  wine  in  simple,  un- 
pretending company — a  man  whom  the  vaijabond 
brotherhood  of  boon  companions  valued  as  an 
amiable  man  :  quippe  benir/nus  eral ! — Really  this 
Tigellius  was  the  very  i<Ieal  of  a  modern  singer 
at  some  Royal  or  ducal  court!  After  Balhyllus, 
the  dancei-,  and  Tigellius,  the'^inger,  Horace  and 
Virgil  were,  it  is  true,  the  faverites  of  Meca?nas, 
who  was  fond  of  conversing  with  poets.  He  made 
the  former  a  present  of  a  small  estate,  which,  ac- 
cording to  Suetonius,  was  worth  about  a  tithe  of 
what  he  had  thrown  away  on  Tisellius  and  Ba- 
thjllus.  Virgil,  who  had  lost  all  his  property  in 
the  war,  he  recommended  to  Augustus,  and  the 
latter  gave  him,  also,  a  small  estate,  for  which 
the  poet,  in  the  Bucolica,  praised  him  as  a  God  : 
'■'■Deus  mild  Imc  utiafccii."  Another  point  of  re- 
semblance between  the  Roman  Blecienas  and  the 
Mecasnates  of  our  own  time  deserving  of  espec- 
ial notice  is:  that  his  intercourse  with  poets  and 
scholars  had  no  influence  upon  his  own  mental 
culture,  and  that  in  prose,  as  in  verse,  his  stvle 
was  either  bombastic  or  trivial.     Of  a  truth,  the 


genuine  artist  can  have  no  greater  gratification 
than  to  hear  certain  people  considered  Meca3n- 
ates. 

But,  Heaven  be  thanked,  art  is  no  longer  com- 
pelled to  appeal  to  this  class.  It  has  friends  and 
admirers  who  work  to  advance  its  interest  all  the 
more  profitably  because  they  do  so  without  osten- 
tation. Many  a  man,  of  whom  the  fashionable 
world  knows  nothing,  pours  out  his  offerings  with 
an  open  hand  upon  the  altar  of  art — and  many  a 
man  who  belongs  to  art  avoids  talkinrt  of  what  he 
does.  Tigellii  and  Bathylli  are  as  well  adapted 
for  the  ]\leca3nates  of  the  present  day,  as  they 
were,  nine  hundred  years  ago,  for  the  founder  of 
the  name.  But  the  true  musician  is  now-a-day  a 
citizen  of  the  world — and  he  certainly  must  ex- 
pect less  from  individuals,  if  he  would  regard 
himself  as  belonginj;  to  all. 


A  Man  of  the  Time. 

(From  the  Orchestra,  Aug.  1.) 

The  musical  editor  of  the  Athenaum  has  just 
laid  down  the  baton  and  retired  from  the  position 
of  once  a  week  conducting  the  concords  and  ilis- 
sonances  of  musical  opinions  with  the  public. 
For  nearly  forty  years  Blr.  H.  F.  Chorley — a 
man  well  known  and  desca'vedly  respected — has, 
in  the  columns  of  the  Aihencemn,  sat  in  the  seat 
of  judgment  on  the  doings  of  the  musical  world, 
week  after  week  recording  all  the  great  and  im- 
portant events,  and  making  this  popular  journal 
an  authority  with  artists  and  a  trustworthy  ref- 
erence in  all  matters  connected  with  music.  This 
he  has  done  to  the  best  interests  of  the  paper,  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  public,  and  notably  with 
much  credit  to  himself. 

The  position  and  duties  of  a  musical  editor  to 
a  newspaper  is  of  new  creation,  and  Mr.  Chorley 
is  one  of  the  first  occupants  of  the  new  bench. 
Forty  years  ago  no  morning  paper  had  its  musi- 
cal editor,  and  musical  reporting  in  any  proper 
sense  of  the  word  was  confined  to  the  two  papers 
— the  Atlas  and  the  Spectator.  On  the  Atlas 
was  Mr.  Holmes,  the  well-known  professor  of  his 
day,  and  author  of  the  Life  of  Mozart  and  many 
creditable  essays  on  music  and  musical  men  in 
the  Magazines  and  Quarterlies  of  the  time.  On 
the  Spectator  was  Mr.  Edward  Taylor,  afterwards 
Gresham  Professor  of  Music,  as  strong  in  expre.s- 
sion  as  he  was  in  earnest  and  sound  opinion. 
Great  doers  create  great  judges  of  their  doings, 
and  Messrs.  Holmes  and  Taylor  were  ever  en- 
gaged in  the  consideration  and  welfare  of  high 
and  classical  music.  Both  lived  outside  the 
church,  and  had  small  esteem  for  the  clergy  or 
their  services  ;  and  yet  both,  unconsciously,fought 
more  for  church  music  than  aught  else,  and  by 
their  writings  did  much  to  draw  attention  to  the 
miserable  state  of  music  in  the  National  Church, 
and  the  means  and  appliances  necessary  for  its 
revival.  Fifty  years  ago  the  opera  and  the  drama 
had  their  share  of  attention  in  the  daily  prints, 
and  now  and  then  Mr.  Alsager  in  the  Times,  and 
Mr.  Ayrton  in  the  Morninf/  Post  put  out  some 
well-written  and  caustic  essays  on  the  perform- 
ances of  the  Ancient  Concerts  and  the  Philhar- 
monic Society.  To  the  distinguished  manner  in 
wdiich  the  latter  gentleman  so  long  conducted 
the  Ilarmonicon,  we  need  only  give  a  passing  ac- 
knowledgment. 

At  the  advent  of  young  Mendelssohn  there  was 
no  one  on  the  daily  journals  in  any  wise  compe- 
tent to  weigh  his  merits  and  advance  his  claims 
to  public  patronage;  for  Mr.  Holmes  could  see  ' 
no  distinct  originality — nothing  but  memories  of 
Weber  and  milk-and-water  dilutions  of  Sebastian 
Bach  ;  and  though  Mr.  Edward  Taylor  at  first 
took  the  young  aspirant  for  fame  under  his  pro- 
tecting wing,  the  scene  soon'  changed,  and  the 
musical  Boreas  of  the  Spectator  sent  forth  blus- 
tering and  inhospitable  blasts  calculated  to  nip 
the  opening  spring  of  "our  Feli.x."  The  Grand 
Festival  in  Westminster  Abbey,  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society,  the  grow- 
ing importance  of  the  Birmingham  and  Norwich 
Festivals,  and  the  presence  of  her  Majesty  (then 
the  Princess  Victoria^  at  the  York  Musical  Fes- 
tival, gave  an  unusual  impetus  to  the  music  of 
the  highest  class,    and  more    attention   was   be- 


stowed on  musical  criticism  in  the  daily  journals. 
The  Sun  newspaper  began  to  issue  long  and  elab- 
orate notices  on  the  efforts  of  the  art  and  artists, 
and  the  Morning  Post  specially  engaged  a  musi- 
cal editor  as  an  accredited  and  formal  branch  of 
its  establishment. 

Music  liad  by  this  time  made  great  advances 
in  its  outward  mechanism,  and  a  corresponding 
advance  in  the  science  of  art-criticism  was  as 
quickly  realized  as  it  was  imijcratively  called  for. 
The  popular  exhibition  of  great  art,  growing  out 
of  deep  knowledge  and  strong  feeling,  seemed  to 
create  increased  faculties  of  perception  in  the 
critics,  and  it  was  both  curious  and  interesting  to 
watch  the  novel  and  craving  desire  to  search  into 
every  part  of  the  composer's  work,  and  faithfully 
to  record  the  new  truth  or  the  unfamiliar  emo- 
tion. No  ordinary  talent  was  required  to  lay 
open  the  secret  springs  that  guided  the  great  ar- 
tist in  the  progress  of  his  work,  and  it  is  but  jus- 
tice to  remark  that  the  first  musical  editors  of  the 
metropolitan  journals  fulfilled  their  duties  with 
an  ability  and  a  sense  of  equity  and  propriety 
that  enlisted  the  sympathies  of  the  great  musi- 
cians of  the  day,  and  secured  the  confidence  of 
the  public. 

Among  the  original  troupe  was  Mr.  H.  F. 
Chorley,  who  in  spite  of  his  prejudices  and  his 
predilections  stands  forth  a  shrewd,  broad-seeing, 
and  thoroughly  honest  critic.  His  writings  have 
been  narrowly  scanned,  yet  no  one  can  point  out 
an  unworthy  or  base  thought  in  any  line  he  wrote. 
Considering  its  place  and  time,  all  fits  in  deftly 
and  honestly  ;  it  was  what  he  thought  then  and 
there  as  an  upright  and  unbiassed  journalist. 
Whatever  he  may  have  said  or  written  on  arfis's 
and  art — whether  too  much  or  too  little — all  was 
truly  and  justly  done  as  far  as  the  writer's  means 
of  judging  would  permit.  Not  infrequently  his 
judgments  .stood  alone,  for  he  never  feared  dis- 
senting from  his  contemporaries ;  and  some  of 
these  judgments  he  has  lived  to  see  accepted  by 
the  public  and  verified  in  every  way  by  the 
course  of  events. 

Besides  his  contributions  to  the  Athencewn,  Mr. 
Chorley  has  published  his  "Musical  Recollec- 
tions," commencing  with  the  year  1830,  and  be- 
fore the  appearance  of  this  work  he  had  given  to 
the  public  his  views  of  musical  life,  and  the  state 
of  musical  art  here  and  on  the  continent.  There 
is  nothing  of  the  sensational  about  his  writing, 
nor  does  he  ever  attempt  to  describe  a  scene.  Or- 
dinarily he  is  narrative,  didactic,  and  reflective; 
enthusiasm  is  not  his  line,  and  he  delights  rather 
in  summing  up  tersely,  quaintly,  and  sometimes 
sarcastically.  Occasionally  he  is  somewhat  too 
dogmatic  ;  more  rarely  his  manner  verges  on  the 
supercilious.  Mr.  Chorley  generally  ignores  the 
church,  and  his  musical  standpoint  is  therefore 
the  opera.  His  writings  are  chiefly  historical 
notes  upon  the  progress  of  the  operatic,  as  seen 
in  the  works  of  Rossini,  Belliid,  Donizetti,  Verdi, 
and  in  the  concatenations  of  Meyerbeer,  Berlioz, 
and  Wagner.  He  takes  credit  for  having  at 
first  sight  discerned  the  merits  of  Gounod,  and  he 
has  uniformly  pressed  the  works  of  this  composer 
upon  the  attention  of  his  readers.  Many  would 
not  agree  with  all  that  he  has  written  upon  Gou- 
nod ;  but  he  prophesied  the  success  of  the  Faust, 
and  as  his  prophecy  was  fulfilled,  he  has,  so  fiir, 
the  best  of  the  argument.  When  Mr.  Chorley 
first  came  before  the  public  as  an  operatic  critic, 
the  Italian  Opera  was  simply  a  grand  display  of 
song  ;  the  singers  were  all  in  al  ,  the  band  was  of 
small  importance,  and  the  scenery  a  mere  thing 
of  shreds  and  patches.  Pasta  and  Malibran,  Ru- 
bini  and  Lablaclie.  cared  nothing  for  scenery ; 
and  two  fiddles  and  a  bass  would  have  been  quite 
enough  for  all  their  v/ants  in  the  way  of  accom- 
paniment. There  was  no  Costa  and  no  Arditi 
in  those  days,  and  Pasta  would  probably  have 
treated  the  conductor  as  irreverently  as  old  Cra- 
mer addressed  the  obese  Doctor,  Philip  Hayes. 
Nursed  in  the  great  school  so  wondrously  perfect- 
ed by  Sontag,  Grisi,  Viardot-Garcia,  and  Jenny 
Lind,  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Chorley  with  regard  to 
opera  singers  were  those  from  which  commonly 
there  was  no  appeal ;  he  hit  the  nail  upon  the 
head,  and  there  was  an  end  of  it.  Knowing  also, 
as  he  did,  the  greatest  pianists,  and  being   him- 
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self  no  mean  yjerformer  on  tlie  instrument,  his 
jiuijjments  on  pianoforte  playing  and  composition 
were  reoeivetl  with  deference,  and  submitted  to 
without  murmur;  in  fact,  in  those  branches  of 
the  musical  art  to  which  he  applied  himself  Mr. 
Chorley  was  a  most  skilled  and  competent  critio, 
and  ever  maintained  a  foremost  position  amongst 
his  contemporaries.  Speaking  the  truth,  he  was, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  now  and  then  the  victim  ot 
unjust  abuse,  and  the  pages  of  one  journal  were 
for  many  years  adorred  with  periodical  sour  and 
virulent  paragraphs  bearing  witness  to  the 
straight-forward  and  truthful  character  of  the  ar- 
ticles in  the  Alhcnccum.  If  Mr.  Chorley's  criti- 
cism be  occasionally  deficient  in  earnestness, 
great  allovvances  should  be  made  for  the  state  of 
the  art,  the  character  of  the  artists,  and  the  mind 
of  the  public.  In  Mendelssohn  he  had  full  op- 
portunity of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  inner 
mind  of  a  great  musician.  But  Mendelssohn's 
comet-liko  appearance  lighted  up  tlie  heavens 
but  for  a  moment ;  and  now,  the  very  fire  and 
love  ho  has  left  us  in  his  music,  conductors  and 
performers  are  busily  engaged  in  obscuring  and 
destroying. 

As  operatic  critio  Mr.  Chorley  was  constantly 
required  to  study  conventionalities,  and  in  a  man- 
ner to  give  up  the  right  exercise  of  his  under- 
standing and  afiections  ;  and  the  mass  of  musical 
sounds  which  assault  the  ears  of  the  journalist 
during  a  single  season  is  certain  to  distress  the 
hea  I  and  also  harden  the  heart.  If  this  be  borne 
in  mind,  little  exception  can  be  taken  either  to 
the  spirit  or  expression  of  anything  he  has  writ- 
ten. We  congratulate  Mr.  Chorley  upon  the 
position  he  has  attained  and  kept,  and  on  the  es- 
teem in  which  he  is  held  by  every  one  whose 
good  opinion  is  worth  having.  Our  best  wishes 
attend  him  in  his  retirement — a  retirement  from 
which  in  the  interests  of  music  we  trust  he  may 
occasionally,  if  not  frequently,  emerge. 


Cherubini's  "Medea." 

It  is  pleasant  to  record  the  success  of  such  a  work 
as  the  Mcdca  of  Cherubini.  Highly  as  it  is  esteemed 
by  good  judges,  il;  has  hitlierto  been  a  myth  to  the 
large  majority  of  musicians  and  amateurs  in  this 
country.  Even  in  Germany  it  is  but  seldom  Riven, 
and  the  announcement  of  i'ledea  at  one  of  the  few 
theatres  which  still  preserve  it  in  their  list  of  imme- 
diately available  operas  is  temptation  strong  enough 
to  induce  any  enthusiastic  tourist  with  a  leaning:  to 
wards  fine  music  to  prolong  his  sojourn  in  the  town 
which  can  boast  of  such  a  theatre.  The  chance  of 
hearing  iJedm  even  tolerably  played  has  always  been 
considered  too  precious  to  neglect,  inasmuch  as  it 
mijiht  not  occur  again  in  a  lifetime.  And  yet, 
strange  to  add,  every  one  lucky  enough  to  obtain 
that  chance,  conies  away  from  tiie  performance  firm- 
ly convinced  that  he  lias  Iicen  listening  to  a  master- 
piece with  few  equals,  and  perhaps  not  a  single  su- 
perior. None  have  ever  thought  of  compurma  Medea 
with  either  of  the  tragic  operas  of  IMoznrt — Jdomeneo 
' or  La  Cleinenza  di  Tito.  Its  loftier  merits  as  a  dra- 
matic composition  are  denied  by  very  few  who  have 
enjoyed  the  rare  opportunity  of  testing  them.  How, 
then,  account  for  the  almost  universal  neprlcet  into 
which  it  has  fillon  ? — how  explain  the  fact  that, 
though  originally  composed  for  the  Feydeau  in  Paris, 
it  is  never  to  be  heard  at  the  Opera  Comique.or  indeed 
at  any  the.atre  in  France  ?  True,  some  time  ago, 
there  was  a  talk  of  its  reviv.al  at  the  larger  theatre  in 
the  Rue  Lepelletier,  with  the  spoken  dialogue  tlirown 
into  accompanied  recitative  for  the  occasion,  by  M. 
Salvador  Cherubini,  a  son  of  the  composer  ;  but  the 
recitative  was  not  forthcoming,  and  the  design  fell 
through  In  the  country  where  Cherubini  should  be 
honored  as  one  of  the  most  illustrious  of  Florentines, 
ivs  the  greatest  pupil  of  the  great  Sarti— a  pupil  who 
far  outstripped  his  master— his  Medea  was  never  pro- 
duced, though  another  Medea,  not  to  be  named  in 
comparison,  was  once  popular  all  over  Italy.  This 
is  the  jVedca  of  John  Simon  Mayr,  an  Italianized 
Bavarian,  who  composed  upwards  of  seventy  operas 
now  buried  in  oblivion-— the  same  Medea  to  which 
the  English  public  were  forced  to  pay  homage  bv  the 
histrionic  genius  of  Pasta.  Cherubini  never  heard 
any  of  the  works  he  composed  for  Paris  sung  to  his 
own  pliant,  beautiful  and  harmonious  language. 
That  in  England,  where  we  have  transplanted  the 
operas  of  Meyerbeer,  Auber,  Spohr,  and  even  Ilale'vy 
to  the  Italian  stage,  and  where  the  love  for  what  is 
regarded  as  "classical"- is  so  general  that  both  our 
Italian  lyric  theatres  found  it  expedient  in  the  same 


year  (IS.'il )  to  appropriate  to  their  purposes  Fldelln 
itself — the  aspiring  effort  of  tlie  most  aspirlnp:  nnil 
uncompromising  of  musicians — no  thought  should 
ever  have  been  bestowed  upon  a  dramatic  composer 
of  such  repute  as  Cherubini,  is  singular.  His  re- 
quiems and  masses  for  the  Church  have  long  been 
received  and  admired  among  us  ;  while  his  operatic 
overtures  are  familiar  to  frequenters  of  orchestral 
concerts,  wherever  orchestras  can  be  found  sufficient- 
ly well  trained  to  execute  them  decendy.  But  the 
operas  to  which  these  overtures  are  merely  preludes 
remain  unknown.  And  yet  they  have  been  warmly 
and  repeatedly  eulogized  by  authorities  looked  upon 
with  excellent  reason  tis  trustworthy.  While  citing 
Beethoven,  indeed,  a  contemporary  might  have  ad- 
duced Beethoven's  own  words  in  the  famous  letter 
about  the  Second  Mass — the  fact  of  which  having 
called  forth  no  acknowledgment  from  Cherubini  was 
inexplicable,  until  accounted  for  by  the  other  fact  of 
its  never  having  reached  Cherubini's  hands.  For 
though,  as  Mendelssohn  teHs  us,  the  composer  of 
il/erfea  said  of  Beethoven's  later  music  "Ca  me  fait 
^teniner,"  he  entertained  a  genuine  respect  for  the 
earlier  and  middle  productions  of  that  magnificent 
genius.  The  rest  were  perhaps  not  exactly  in  his 
sphere.  But  apart  from  Beethoven  and  other  dis- 
tinguished Germans,  there  are  those  at  home,  on 
whose  opinions  sufficient  reliance  might  have  been 
placed,  to  justify  long  since  a  trial  of  one  of  the  ope- 
ras of  Cherubini,  either  in  Italian  or  English.  The 
time  is  come  at  last,  however,  and  the  result  surpass- 
es what  could,  under  any  ordinary  circumstances, 
have  been  expected.  Mr.  Mapleson  first  gave  us 
Medea  in  1865.  In  1866  and  1867  he  gave  it  us 
again  ;  and  now,  in  1868,  we  .are  once  more  happily 
favored.  Thanks  to  Mile.  Tietjens,  and  thanks  to 
Signer  Arditi — quite  as  much  as  to  Mr.  Mapleson. 

Since  Mr.  Lumley  first  ventured  on  presenting 
Beethoven's  Fidelia  in  an  Italian  dress,  no  such  event 
had  signalized  the  history  of  Her  Majesty's  Theatre 
as  the  production  of  Cherubini's  Medea  (in  186.'5)  un- 
der similar  circumstances.  A  opera  better  calculat- 
ed to  introduce  with  dignity  this  eminent  master  to  a 
public  hitherto  only  acquainted  with  his  dramatic 
music  by  report,  could  hardly  have  been  selected. 
The  story  of  Jason's  heartless  infidelity,  and  Medea's 
terrible  revenge,  was  just  suited  to  Cherubini,  in 
whom  the  gift  of  flowing  melody  was  not  by  any 
means  so  conspicuous  as  thatof  dramatic  expression, 
and  whose  genius,  always  soaring,  could  seldom 
gracefully  lend  itself  to  the  illustration  of  ordinary 
human  character,  or  of  the  common  feelings  and  in- 
cidents of  ordinary  human  life — which  appears  even 
in  his  admirable  comic  opera,  Les  Deux  Journe'es. 
Happily  the  poet,  F.  B.  Hoffmann— "M^hul's  Hoff- 
mann," chiefly  remembered  for  his  zealous  advocacy 
of  Mc'huHs  music,  a  sort  of  literary  jack-of  .all-trades, 
who  wrote  verses,  criticism,  pamphlets,  and  opera- 
books— followed  Euripides,  rather  than  Seneca,  in 
his  portraiture  of  Medea,  and  thus  aflforded  Cherubi- 
ni an  opportunity  of  putting  forth  a  giant's  strength. 
The  Medea  of  Euripides  is  sublime,  even  amid  her 
cruel  acts  of  vengeance — a  woman  metamorphosed 
by  fate  into  an  inexor.able  Nemesis.  She  is  not  the 
commonpl.ace  fury  portrayed  by  the  Roman  philoso- 
pher, in  that  dull  tragedy  which,  with  its  tedious  dec- 
lamation, prosy  rhetoric,  and  childish  incantations, 
must  surely  have  been  read,  from  a  "presentation 
copy,"  by  Petronius  Arbiter,  who  was  otherwise  not 
the  man  to  hold  up  Seneca  to  ridicule  under  the  gran- 
diloquent name  of  Agamemnon.  The  fickle  Jason, 
chief  of  the  Argonauts,  by  the  side  of  his  abandoned 
spouse,  looks  contemptible,  and  all  his  smoothfaced 
sophistry  fails  to  convince  the  spectator  that  his  doom 
is  not  well  merited.  In  Creon,  the  Corinthian  king, 
whose  daughter  is  the  cause  of  the  alienation  of  Ja- 
son's .aflFections  from  the  Colehian  princess,  we  have 
one  of  those  lay  figures  peculiar  to  Greek  tragedy. 
In  Dircc,  the  talkedabout  but  never  present  Glauca 
of  Euripides — the  Creusa  of  Seneca — little  better 
than  a  nonentity  can  he  recognized,  her  dread  of  Me- 
dea ill  consorting  with  her  ready  consent  to  wed  the 
father  of  Medea's  children.  The  Athenian  iEgeus — 
in  Mayr's  libretto,  the  sentimental  adorer  of  Creon's 
daughter,  which  accounts  for  the  sympathy  he  shows 
for  her  rival — is  happily  discarded  by  Cherubini's 
dramatic  poet,  who  really  could  not  have  fashioned 
him  into  anything  like  a  shape  amenable  to  effective 
musical  treatment.  But  every  other  character,  as  in 
Euripides,  is  made  subordinate  to  the  one  command- 
ing personage  of  Medea  ;  and  in  adopting  this  view 
of  the  Athenian  poet,  the  French  librettist  showed 
not  merely  a  great  deal  of  common  sense,  hut  a  true 
instinct  of  poetic  beauty.  At  any  rate,  he  handed 
over  to  the  composer  a  classic  model  capable  of  the 
loftiest  treatment ;  and  it  must  be  confessed  that 
Cherubini's  musical  embodiment  rivals  the  antique 
conception.  In  points  of  less  significance,  wherever 
the  librello  of  Hoffman  incidentally  diflfers  from  the 
tragedy,  it  is  to  the  studied  advantage   of  the   musi- 


cian ;  and  as  these  for  the  most  part  are  limited  to 
visible  representations  of  what  in  the  original  is  sup- 
posed to  take  place  behind  the  sceno,  there  is  no  vio- 
lation of  strict  tragic,  decorum.  The  celebration  of 
the  mari'ingo  riles  between  Dirce  and  ,Tason,  with  all 
the  characteristic  pomp  and  ceremony,  the  parapher- 
nalia of  the  temple,  the  canto  fermo  of  the  priests,  al- 
ternately taken  up  by  the  voices  of  men  and  women, 
and  ever  and  anon  mingling  with  the  majestic  har- 
mony of  the  procession  march — the  whole  witnessed 
behind  a  pedestal  by  the  forlorn  Medea,  already 
breathing  vows  of  death  and  desolation — may  be  cit- 
eil  as  an  example  of  what  the  poet  has  done  for  the 
composer,  and  of  the  extraordinary  skill  with  which 
the  composer  has  av.ailcd  himself  of  the  opportunity 
thus  presented.  There  is  not  a  more  splendid  or 
masterly  ^no/c  than  this  in  any  opera  that  could  be 
cited.  Spontini's  great  scene  in  Tm  Vestale  is  scarce- 
ly, in  comparison,  better  than  so  much  empty  noise. 

The  whole  musical  setting  forth  of  Medea  proves 
that  Cheruliini  had  mentally  grasped  the  subject  be- 
fore putting  pen  to  paper.  Ho  has  presented  us  with 
Euripides  in  music.  His  Jason  is  weak  and  vacilla- 
ting ;  his  Dirce  is  a  pale  abstraction  ;  his  Creon  is 
abrupt  and  rugged  as  the  Scythian  king  of  Gluck  ; 
his  Medea  is  sublime.  Even  Neris,  Medea's  constant 
and  attached  follower,  has  an  air,  when  she  will 
follow  the  fortunes  of  her  mistress  to  the  eml — "Ah  ! 
nos  peincs  seront  communes"  (we  quote  from  the 
original),  which  endows  the  character  with  a  strong 
and  touching  individuality.  Gluck  was  Greek  in 
his  two  I/ihificnies,  his  Alceste,  and  his  OrplxSe ;  but 
Cherubini  is  still  more  supremely  and  superbly 
Greek  in  his  ifedea.  Not  one  of  Gluck's  heroines 
stands  out  so  rock-like  as  this  marvellous  creation, 
which  is  to  high  tragedv  what  Beethoven's  Fidelia  is 
to  the  drama  of  sentiment.  That  Beethoven  could 
have  given  us  a  Medea  it  is  hardly  safe  to  doubt,  .ad- 
mitting, as  all  are  bound  to  admit,  that  he  was  the 
Shakespeare  among  musicians ;  but  whether  he  could 
(or  would)  have  cast  his  heroine  in  that  severely  cl.as- 
sical  mould  which  in  Cherubini's  creation  exhibits 
the  daughter  of  iEetes  as  something  more  than  earth- 
ly— a  veritable  descendant  of  the  sun— is  questiona- 
ble. Beethoven,  like  Shakespeare— all  of  whoso 
characters,  no  matter  what  they  say  and  do,  are  un- 
mistakable sons  and  daughters  of  Eve — leaned  too 
lovingly  to  human  nature  ;  but  the  Medea  of  Cheru- 
bini, like  the  Medea  of  Euripides,  woman  as  she  ap- 
pears in  her  impassioned  moments,  shows  a  touch  of 
the  demi-goddess  that  places  her  apart  from  the  ac- 
tual sphere  of  hum.anity. 

To  enter  iiUo  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  music  of 
31edea  would  take  up  far  more  space  than  can  be  al- 
lotted to  a  single  article.  Our  present  object  is 
merely  to  record  that  success  has  again  attended  an 
nncommonly  bold  and  creditable  venture.  That  so 
poor  a  production  as  the  Italian  Medexi  of  the  Bava- 
rian Mayr,  composed  in  1812,  should  have  superse- 
ded so  true  a  masterpiece  .as  the  French  l\Iedea  of  the 
Florentine  Cherubini,  composed  in  1797,  and  have 
held  the  stage  for  nearly  half  a  century,  amid  gener- 
al applause,  in  almost  every  considerable  town  of 
Europe  where  Italian  opera  existed,  is  one  of  those 
probleijis  not  easy  to  solve,  and  which  alone  can  find 
precedents  in  the  history  of  the  musical  art.  It  af- 
fords an  instance,  among  many,  of  how  executants, 
particularly  singers,  h.ave  been  regarded  as  every- 
thing, while  what  they  were  appointed  to  execute  h.as 
been  slurred  over  as  of  small  importance.  Madame 
Pasta  created  and  established  the  Medea  with  which 
the  last  halfcentury  has  been  familiar  and  yet,  illus- 
trious as  is  her  name,  who,  now  that  she  is  gone,  re- 
members, or  would  care  to  rcmomhor,  a  single  bar  of 
the  opera  t  Mnie.  P.asta  could  not,  it  is  true,  have 
sung  the  music  of  Cherubini,  which,  according  to  M. 
Fe'tis  and  others,  laid  the  seeds  of  a  pulmonary  com- 
plaint that  ultimately  robbed  the  Theatre  Feydeau  of 
the  services  of  the  renowned  Mme.  Scio  ;*  but  hap- 
pily there  is  still  a  singer  at  Her  Majesty's  Opera  to 
whom  Medea  comes  as  readily  as  Fidelio.  No  per- 
formance of  Mile.  Tietjens,since  Mr.  Lumley  first  in- 
troduced her  to  the  public  in  18.58,  has  so  emphati- 
cally stamped  her  as  a  great  and  genuine  artist.  Her 
Medea  must  take  a  higher  rank  than  her  Fidelio,  in- 
.asmuch  as  it  belongs  to  sublime  tragedy  ;  while  the 
music  of  Cherubini,  still  more  trying  and  difficult 
than  that  of  Beethoven,  requires  greater  skill  to  exe- 
cute, and  greater  physical  power  to  sustain  with  un- 
abated vigor  to  the  end.  The  last  act  of  Bhdea—ove 
of  the  grandest  last  acts  of  opera,  .ancient  or  modern, 
exhibits  Mile.  Tietjens  no  less  as  a  consummate  fr.a- 
gcdian  thanjas  a  consummate  vocalist  in  the  particu- 
lar school  to  which  she  belongs.  Each  gesture  has 
its  meaning,  each  accent  tells.     But  in  almost  every 

*  Who,  nevertheless,  was  strong  enough  to  aid  in  tlie  suc- 
cess of  an  opera  by  the  same  composer  brouglit  out  three 
years  later  (ISOTl— no  otbier  than  Les  Deux  Joiinices— in  which 
Mme.  Scio  pl.ijc^l  with  extraordinary  success  tlie  part  of  Oon- 
etance. 
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other  respect  tlie  perfbi'niaiiee  of  MaUa  :U  Ilcr  i\[nj- 
esly's  Opera  is  excellent.  The  Jason  o(  Si^tior  Moii- 
fjini,  the  Dirce  of  Mile.  Banertneister,  the  Neris  of 
Mile.  Sinieo,  and,  above  all,  the  Creon  of  Mr.  Sant- 
\ey,  are  thoroughly  efficient.  The  orchestra  antl  cho- 
rus are  nothinf.^  less  than  splendid  ;  and  the  utmost 
eredit  is  due  to  Sifjnor  Arditi,  not  only  for  the  effi- 
cient manner  in  which  he  has  reproduced  a  work  of 
almost  une.Nampled  difficulty,  but  for  the  discreet 
and,  at  the  same  time,  musician-like  manner  in  which 
lie  has  set  the  spoken  dialogue  (an  indispensable  ele- 
ment at  the  Opeiji  Comique)  to  accompanied  recita- 
tive. Mr.  Beverly,  too,  has  .supplied  some  appro- 
priate scenery  (very  much  in  the  same  style  as 
that  of  Mr.  Telbin,  it!  1865),  and  the  opera  is  alto- 
gether well  put  upon  the  stage.  That  Mvdea  will, 
like  Fidelia,  take  a  permanent  place  in  the  repertory 
of  Her  Majesty's  Opera,  is,  we  tliink,  certain.  No 
unfamiliar  work  was  ever  received  with  more  sponta- 
neous and  undisputed  approval. — London  Times, 
June,  1868. 


Mdlle.  Adelina  Patti's  Career. 

[BTom  the  "Pall  Mall  Gazette,"  July  29th.] 

The  season  just  terniinateiJ  at  the  Royal   Ital- 
ian Opera,  although  on   the  whole  by  no  means 
one  of  the  most  prosperous  in  the   history  of  that 
establishment,  could  not  have  ended   more  bril- 
liantly than  witli  the  varied  combination  of  en- 
tertainments presented  the  other  nijrht  "for  the 
benefit  of  Mile.  Ailelina  Patti,"  ineludinij  an  act 
from  Romeo  e  Giulielta,  an  act  from  Faust,  and 
an  act  from  La  Figlia   del  Repgimenlo.     In  each 
of  these  operas — the  first  two  of    recent    prowth, 
the  last  about  a  ([uarter  of  a  century  old — Mile. 
Patti  has  earned  some  of  her  fairest  laurels  ;  and 
for  the  purpose   of  displaying    the  versatility  of 
her  talent  a  better  choice  could  hardly  have  laeen 
made.     But  of  the  Juliet,  the  Maro;aret,  and  the 
Maria  of  Mile.  Patti  there  is  nothina  new  to  say. 
Their  conspicuous  features  are  familiar  to  opera- 
goers  in  London,  and  their  merits,  vocal  and  dra- 
matic, are  unanimously  admitted.     No  more  need 
be  added  than  that  on  the  occasion  referred  to 
she  selected  from  Romeo  e  Ghdietta  the  first  act, 
containing  the  lively  eavatina  in  waltz  measure, 
"Nella  oalma  d'un  "bel  sogno,"  and  the  so-styled 
madrigal,  "Angiol  regina,"  in  which  Juliet  and 
Romeo    first   e.xchange  sentiments :    from  Faust 
the  Garden-scene,  the  finest   and    most   genuine 
passage  in  that  opera  and  probably  in    all    Gou- 
nod ;  and   from   La   Figlia   del   Regginienio  the 
scene  at  which,  at  a    music  lesson,   accompanied 
on  the  pianoforte  by  the  Marchioness  of  Berken- 
fiehl,  the  ci-devant  Vivandiere,  tired   of  the  re- 
straint imposed  upon  her,  and  egged  on  to  rebel- 
lion by  Sergeant    Sulpizio,   petulantly  tears  up 
her  music,  and,  substituting  the  old  song  for  the 
new,  attacks  with  enthusiasm    the  characteristic 
"Rataplan."     Each  of  these   well-known 'scenes 
was  done  to  absolute  perfection,  and  in  each  Mile. 
Patti  roused  the  audience    to    an    extraordinary 
degree  of  enthusiasm.     The    brilliant    waltz    n'f 
Juliet  was   heartily  encored ;  the   saine   compli- 
ment was  paid  to  the  not  less  brilliant   "Air   des 
Bijoux"  of  Margaret,  and   again    to   the  "Rata- 
plan" of  Maria.     Never,  indeed,    did    the    most 
popular  stage  singer  of  the  day  exhibit  her  man- 
ifold gifts  and  accomplishments  to  more  striking 
advantage.     Her  principal  associate  in  Romeo  e 
Giulietta  and  Faust  e  Margherita  was  Sig.  Mario, 
happily  in  his  best  mood  ;  and  thus  the   first  in- 
terview between  the  "star-crossed  lovers"  in  the 
former  and  the  Garden-scene  in  the  latter  were 
represented  with    a   grace  and    truthfulness  im- 
possible to  surpass. '   To  crown  the  whole,  Mile. 
Patti  gave  the  solos  in    "God  save    the  Queen" 
with  a  vigor  and  point  wdiich  can  only  be  explain- 
ed by  the  fact  of  her  being  quite   as   conversant 
with  die  English  language  as  with  her  own.  The 
evening,  in  short,  was  one  series  of  triumphs. 

Before  ihese  words  are  in  type  Mile.  Patti  will 
have  become  a  French  marchioness  ;  her  mar- 
riage with  the  Marquis  de  Caux,  a  nobleman  at- 
tached to  the  Imperial  Court  of  France,  having 
been  announced  to  take  place  this  morning  a't 
eleven  o'clock,  in  the  Catholic  Chapel  of  St. 
iMary's,  Clapham  Park.  It  is  not  our  usual  cus- 
tom to  pay  attention  to  such  matters;  but  as  it  is 
possible,  .though  we  trust  improbable,  that  this 
new  turn  of  fortune  may  sooner   than  later  de- 


prive thi>  Italian  lyric  stage  of  one  of  its  bright- 
est ornairents,  we  are  tempted  to  refer  to  it,  and 
further  to  take  the  opportunity  of  briefly  recapit- 
ulating tl  e  history  of  Mile.  Patti's  past  career  in 
England.     Few  lovers  of  Italian  opera  can  have 
forgollen  the  universal  regret  caused  by  the    al- 
most sudden  death,  at  Sf.  Petersburg,  of  that  ad- 
mirable singer,  Mme.  Angiolina  Bosio,  in   April, 
1859.     AVith  her  it  seemed  that  we  had  lost  the 
only  genuine  Italian  soprano  on  the  Italian  stage. 
Her  place  was  ill  supplied  at   the   Royal    Italian 
Opera  by  Mme.  Miolan  Carvalho,  too  essentially 
French  to  accommodate   herself  readily    to   the 
Italian  style,  and  not  supplied   at   all   by   Mile. 
Lniti,  nr  bv    any  other   singer    upon    whom,    in 
1S59  and  18G0,  Mr.  Gye  could   lay  hands— ad- 
mitting, as  we  must  in  fairness,  the  practised  tal- 
ent of  Mme.  Peneo.  who  belonged  rather  to  the 
Grisi  than  to   the  Bosip   school.     A   year   later, 
however,  the  memorable  year  of  the  second  scries 
of  JIme.    Grisi's    "Farewell    Performances,"  the 
year  of  the  closing  of  Her  Majesty's  Theatre  and 
of  Mr.  Maph'son's  first  adventure  as  a  director  of 
Italian    Opera    (at  the    Lyceum),    when    things 
looked  dull  and  unpromising   enough   at    Covent 
Garden,  a  new  phenomenon  sudilenly   appeared. 
That  phenomenon  was  Adelina  Patti,    who,    un- 
heralded by  anv  preliminary  flourish  of  trumpets, 
on  the  14th  of  l\Iay,  1861,  took  operatic  London 
by  storm.     Nobody,   in    fact,  except  those  whose 
special  business  it  is   to    occupy  themselves  with 
musical  matters,  at  home  and  abroad,  had  even 
heard  of  her.     The  opera    was    Xa    Soniiamhula, 
and  when  the  Amina  of  the  evening  tripped  on 
the  stage  to  impart  the  fulness  of  her  joy  to  her 
assocuates  in  the  melodious  recitative,  "Care  com- 
pagne,"  there  was  a  general  feeling  of  surprise. 
She  looked  like  a  mere  child,  slight  in  form  and 
diminutive  in  stature — something  from  which  to 
expect  great  things  would  be  absurd.     And  that 
no  one  expectefl  great   things    was  evident  from 
the  general  apathy  of  the  house.     But  at  the  con- 
elusion  of  the  recitative  the  ice  was  broken.     No 
such  voice  had  been  heard  since  the  voice  of  An- 
giolina Bosio    was  silent,    and  no    such  singing. 
This  was  confirmed  in   "Come  per  me    sereno:" 
and  as  the  opera    proceeded    the  audience  grew 
warmer  and    warmer.     The    Bedroom-scene,  to 
old  opera-goers,  almost  revived  the  days  of  INIali- 
bran,  and  the  "Ah  non   ciunge,"  that  most  rap- 
turous o(  finales — according    to    the    manner,  so 
e.s.sentially  different  from   the  manner  of  Mozart 
and  Beethoven,  in  which  certain  admired  Italian 
composers  express  rapture — put  the  seal  upon   a 
triumph  as  indisputable  as  was  ever  gained  by  a 
dehiitrinte.     The  dav  after,  the  papers  were   loud 
in  her  praises  ;  and  it  was  as  true  of  Mile.  Patti 
as  of  Lord  Byron  that    one  morning  she    awoke 
and  found  herself  famous.     In  the  same  year  the 
new    singer    played    Lucia    with    great    success, 
though  with    hardlv   so    much    as    followed    her 
Amina,  and  for  the  best  of  reasons — .she  was  not 
the  consummate  actress  she  is  now  ;  Violetta  (La 
Traviafa)  ;  Zerlina  (Don  Giovanni),  on    one  of 
the  "Grisi  farewell  nights,"    efTectively    eclipsing 
Mme.  Carvalho,  who  hid  plaved  Zerlina  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  season;  Martha;  and  Rosina 
(n   Barhiere'),    again    casting    her   predecessor, 
Mme.  Carvalho,  into    the  shade.     All  this    time 
her  vogue  was  increasing.     Each  part  earned  for 
i\llle.  Patti  a  step  onward   in  public    estimation, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  season,    as   Schumann  said 
on  the  apparition  of  Schubert's    first    trio,    "Die 
AVelt  gl'iinzt  wieder  frisch" — for  the  management 
of  the  Royal  Italian  Opera,  at  all  events. 

That  Mile.  Patti  was  the  abiding  "star"  of  the 
season  1862  may  well  be  imagined.  Neverthe- 
less, she  added  only  two  parts  to  those  we  have 
enumerated — Norina  (Don  Pasqnale)  and  Dino- 
rah,  in  the  opera  so  called  ;  the  latter  a  perform- 
ance in  all  respects  so  remarkable  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  understand  why  it  has  never  been  repeat- 
ed. No  such  impersonation  of  the  dreamy  and 
romantic  heroine  of  Meyerbeer's  ehai-ming  pasto- 
ral as  that  of  Mile.  Patti  has  been  witnessed  since 
Dinorah  was  first  produced  in  London,  under 
Meyerbeer's  own  superintendence,  in  1859.  In 
1863  Mile.  Patti  brought  four  new  parts  to  her 
already  extensive  repertory — Leonora  (//  Tro- 
vatore),  Ninetta   (La  Gazza  Ladra),    Adina  (Z'  | 


Elisir  d'Amnre).  anil  Maria  (La   Figlia  del  Beg 
gimento).      The  first  and  second  of  Ihese  she   has 
apparently  abandoned,  although  both  created  a 
marked  impression  ;    but    Ailina,   the   queen    of 
village  co(]uettes,  has   always   been   one   of  her 
most  popular  as  it  is  one  of  her  most  original  and 
highly   finished    impersonations;  and   few    ama- 
teurs can  look  back  without  regret  to  those  even- 
ings on  which  Donizetti's  most  genial  opera  could 
be  heard,  with   Patti,  Mario,  and  Ronconi,  each 
incomparable,  in  three  of  the  leading  parts,  and 
nothing  wanting  but  a  Tamburini,  as  a  Recruit- 
ing Sergeant,  to  make  the  performance  perfect. 
In  1864,  Mile.  Patti  was  again    the  favorite  and 
most  constant  attraction,  notwithstanding  a  new 
and  formilable  competitor  in  Mile.  Pauline  Luc- 
ca, who  on   this    her    first   probation    servetl  the 
manager  as  she  has  more  than  once  served  him 
since,  and  to    whose    unexplained  disappearance 
the  public  was  indebted  for  Mile.  Patti's  Marga- 
garet — a  Margaret  to  put  all  other  Margarets  out 
of  court.     This   was  the  only   new  character  at- 
tempted by  Mile.  Patti  in  1864.     She  performed 
it  no  less  than   eight    times,    si.K    times   with    the 
flaxen  head  dress  to    represent    the    traditionary 
cherelure  of  Goethe's  poetical  creation,  and  twice, 
still    more     winningly,  with    the    head-dress  for 
which  she  is  bidioldeii  to  nature.     In  1865,  Mile. 
Patti  essayed,  for  the  first  time  in   England,  the 
part  of  Linda,  in  Donizetti's  Linda  di  Chamouni. 
During  the  previous  winter  all  Paris  had  been  in 
ecstasies  with  this  latest  assumption    of  their  fa- 
vorite's; and  as,three  years  before,Paris  had  unan- 
imously endorsed  the  opinion  of  London  about  the 
merits  of  Mile.  Patti,   it    was   agreeable    now  to 
find  London  in  its  turn  endorsing  the  opinion  of 
Pari.s.     Mile.  Patti  tried  no  other  fresh  character 
in  1865.     In  1866,    as    Caterina  in    L'Etoile  du 
Nord.  she  presented  us  with  a  musical  Caterina 
equal  to  that  of  Mme.  Bosio  (the  original  in  Lon- 
don), and  a  dramatic  Caterina  superior  to  that  of 
Mme.  Bosio ;  while  her    Annetta,    the    cobbler's 
wife,  in  the  somewhat  trivial  Crispino    e    la    Co- 
mare  of  the  brothers  Rii'.ci,  added  yet  another  to 
her  long  list  of  comic  impersonations;  one,    too, 
which  must   always  be   vividly    remembered,  if 
only  for  the  dance  at  the  end  of  Ai't  2,  executed 
with  such  engaging  grace    and    quietude,  to  the 
accompaniment  of  a  series  of  brilliant  vocal    pas- 
sages— a  tour  de  force  that  would  have  gone  far 
to  keep  even  a  feebler  production  than  this  same 
opera  on  its  legs.      About  Juliet,  inthe  Italian  ver- 
sion of  M.fjounod's   Romeo   et  Juliette,  the  one 
character  added    to    Mile.    Patti's    list    ie    1867, 
enough  has  been  recently  said  to  absolve  us  from 
the  necessity  of  doing  more  than    repeat    that  it 
e-xhibits  her  genius  and  talent  in  their    ripe    ma- 
turity, and  is  one  of  the  most    remarkable    exhi- 
bitions of  the  modern  Ivrio  drama.     A  more  ideal 
embodiment,  indeed,  of  one  of  our   great  drama- 
tist's most  poetic  creations   coulil   not  easily   be 
imagined. 

In  the  season  just  expired  not  a  single  new 
character  has  been  assigned  to  Mile.  Patti,  al- 
though we  were  promised  Elvira  (/  I'uritani'), 
Gilda  (Rigoletto),  and  the  unknown  Giovanna 
d'Arco  of  Verdi  ;  but,  happily,  there  is  always 
something  fresh  and  engagins  in  her  delineations 
of  parts  however  familiar.  Her  career  has  been 
as  honorably  industrious  as  it  has  been  uniformly 
successful.  Richly  endowed,  she  has  not  the  less 
perseveringly  studied  to  attain  the  perfection  of 
detail  indispensable  to  true  art,  and  the  defects 
observable  when  she  first  appeared  among  us 
have,  with  laborious  and  resolute  striving,  been 
conquered  one  by  one.  Her  voice  has  grown 
richer  and  more  flexible  through  constant  use — 
a  proof  that  its  use  has  been  legitimate  ;  her  vo- 
calization is  as  fluent  and  correct  as  it  isbrilliaht 
and  expressive.  As  an  actress,  both  in  the  comic 
and  serious  range  of  characters,  she  has  reached 
that  acme  of  perfection  which  makes  acting  .seem 
no  acting  at  all,  but  rather  truth  idealized.  Noth- 
ing can  be  more  natural,  graceful  and  spontane- 
ous than  her  comedy,  nothing  more  deeply  felt 
and  touching  than  her  tragedy.  In  short,  she 
now  presents  to  us  the  very  beau  ideal  of  a  lyric 
artist. 

Mile.  Patti  was  born  at  Madrid,  April  9, 1843, 
and  is  therefore  in  her   twenty-sixth  year.     Her 
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parents,  both  Italian,  and  botli  exercising  the 
same  profession  as  herself,  left  Europe  when  she 
was  scarcely  a  year  old,  and  her  first  successes 
were  obtained  in  America,  North  and  South, 
where  she  was  already  famous  before  she  came 
to  England.  It  has  been  justly  said  that  while 
Europe  has  sent  many  famous  dramatic  siniiers 
to  America,  in  sendin<;  us  Adelina  Patti  the  New 
World  has  amply  paid  off  its  debt  to  the  Old. 
Should  we  lose  her  now,  we  shall  lose  that  which 
the  Italian  lyric  stage  can  ill  spare. 


Marriage  of  Mile.  Patti. 

The  much  debated  question  whether  Mile.  Adeli- 
na Patti  would  really  marry  a  man  after  all — and  a 
marquis  to  boot — or  whether  she  would  cleave  to  her 
old  intention  of  wedding  Art  only,  was  finally  set- 
tled on  Wednesday  by  the  performance  of  the  cere- 
mony. The  wedding  took  place  on  Wednesday — 
that  is  to  say  the  second  instalment,  the  religious 
ceremony.  French  law  requires  the  performance  of 
a  civil  procedure,  the  publication  of  banns  and  regis- 
tration of  the  contract.  The  banns  had  been  pub- 
lished at  the  Mairie  du  Premier  Arrondissemcnt, 
Paris ;  the  contract  was  signed  on  Monday  at  the 
French  Consulate  in  the  city.  His  Grace  the  Duke 
of  Manchester  and  Mr.  Costa  were  the  witnesses  of 
the  contract  for  Adelina  Patti,  and  the  Prince  do  la 
Tour  d'Auvergne,  with  M.  Mure,  the  Secretary  of 
the  French  Embassy,  officiated  its  iemoins  for  the 
marquis.  Now,  so  far  as  regards  French  law  this 
contract  is  binding,  but  not  so  with  relation  to  the 
Church,  and  the  religious  service  was  therefore,  per- 
formed yesterday,  at  the  Roman  Catholic  Chapel, 
Clapham  Park  Road.  Although  .as  much  privacy 
had  been  exercised  as  possible,  the  marriage  of  a  pop- 
ular prima  donna  could  not  take  place  without  its 
being  known.  The  chapel  was  therefore  completely 
filled,  and  an  immense  crowd  was  collected  at  the 
exterior,  unable  to  penetrate  into  the  edifice.  The 
Church  was  ornamented  in  the  usual  style  of  Roman 
Catholic  chapels,  that  is  to  say,  there  were  plenty  of 
flowers  on  the  altar,  and  plenty  of  lighted  candles 
also.  Besides  the  seats  reserved  before  the  altar  for 
the  bride  and  bridegroom,  the  bridesmaids  and 
groomsmen,  there  were  seats  in  the  body  of  the 
building  kept  for  those  friends  who  were  invited  to 
the  ceremony.  The  entrance  of  the  bridesmaids, 
four  in  number,  attracted  the  eyes  of  the  crowded 
chapel.  They  were  dre>ised  in  white  with  blue 
wreaths  around  tlie  bead,  blue  ribands  round  the 
neck,  and  blue  sashes.  The  entrance  of  the  bride 
herself,  accompanied  by  her  father,  Signor  Patti, 
created  the  liveliest  interest  among  the  spectators. 
She  wore  a  white  satin  dress,  covered  by  a  lace  veil, 
which  fell  over  her  person.  She  wore  the  orange- 
blossoms  consecrated  lo  hvmeneal  celebrations,  and 
a  green.wreath.  She  looked,  it  need  hardly  be  said, 
extremely  pretty,  and  though  very  pale,  she  wore  a 
smile  on  her  lace.  She  at  once  proceeded  to  the 
prie-dieu  prepared  for  her,  and  knelt  before  the  al- 
tar. The  bridegroom  is  not  like  a  Frenchman  in  ap- 
pearance. He  is  fair  in  complexion,  about  the  mid- 
dle height,  well  made  and  sufficiently  good-looking. 
He  was  accompanied  by  the  French  Ambassador, 
Prince  de  la  Tour  d'Auvergne,  the  Duke  of  Man- 
chester, Mr.  Mure,  and  other  friends.  Amongst 
those  present  were  Signor  Mario,  Mme.  Grisi,  and 
three  of  her  children,  Signor  Tagliafico,  Signor  Cos- 
ta, Mr.  Gj'c,  Mr.  Str.akosch,  Mr.  Harris,  and  several 
others  connected  with  the  opera-houses.  The  brides- 
maids were  Mile.  I.euw,  Miss  Maria  Harris,  Mile.. 
Rita  di  Candia,  and  Mile.  Zanzy. 

The  tnarriage  ceremony  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  is  a  very  short  one,  not  occupying  more  than 
from  five  to  ten  minutes.  It  is  of  course  in  the 
Latin  tongue,  like  all  the  ceremonies  of  that  Church. 
When  the  bridegroom  endowed  the  bride  with  all  his 
worldly  goods,  and  placed  the  gold  ring  on  her  fin- 
ger, they  retired  from  the  church  into  the  vestry-room, 
where  the  registers,  both  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  were 
signed  by  the  bride  and  bridegroom  and  four  wit- 
nesses, three  of  whom  were  the  Prince  de  la  Tour 
d'Auvergne,  the  Duke  of  Manchester,  and  Mr.  Mure. 
When  the  parties  returned  into  the  church  the  mar- 
riage mass  was  celebrated,  the  bride  accompanying 
the  priest  attentively,  witli  her  Prayer-hook  before 
her.  The  bridegroom,  or  rather  the  husband,  for 
sueh_  he  now  was,  did  not  have,  perhaps  he  did  not 
requu-e,  the  accompaniment  of  a  manuiil  of  prayers. 
The  celebrant  of  the  marriage  ceremonv  and  also  of 
the  mass  was  the  Very  Rev.  F.  Plunkeft  (son  of  the 
Earl  of  Fingal),  assisted  by  the  Revs.  F.  F.Burke 
and  Clarey.  The  mass  occupied  much  more  time 
than  the  marriage.  It  was  the  ordinary  low  mass  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  but  being  a  marriage 
one,  the  nuptial  blessing  was   given  during  its  cere- 


bration. After  mass,  the  bridal  party  proceeded 
down  the  church,  the  principal  persons  receiving  the 
congratulations  of  their  friends.  The  Marquise  do 
Caux  kissed  Mme.  Grisi  and  her  daughters,  and  the 
Marquis  shook  hands  with  his  friends.  The  bride 
looked  extremely  interesting  after  the  ceremony,  and 
perhaps  not  less  lovely  than  when  as  an  artist  she 
recently  went  through  a  similar  ceremony  as  GiuUct- 
ta  in  Gounod's  opera.  The  newly  married  couple 
drove  oflT  amidst  the  plaudits  of  the  crowd. 

The  wedding-breakfast  was  given  at  the  residence 
of  Mile.  Adelina  Patti, Pierpoint  House,  Athens-road, 
Clapham-park.  About  sixty  guests  were  invited.  A 
large  tent  was  pitched  in  the  garden,  .and  gaily  deco- 
rated with  the  flagsof  Italy,  France,  Spain,  England, 
and  the  United  States,  the  countries  in  which  the 
fame  of  the  gifted  artist  had  been  established.  "The 
Health  of  the  Marquis  and  Marchioness  de  Caux" 
was  proposed  by  Mr.  C.  L.  Gruneisen,  who  gave  a 
short  sketch  of  the  career  of  the  prima  donna  since 
her  debut  at  the  Royal  Italian  Opera,  dwelling  par- 
ticularly also  on  the  virtues  of  the  artist,  which  had 
won  for  her  so  many  friends  in  private  life.  The 
toast  was  received  with  great  enthusiasm. 

The  marquis  and  marchioness  left  town  in  the 
evening  for  Paris,  on  their  way  to  Switzerland.  To- 
wards the  close  of  the  ensuing  month  Mme.  Adelina 
Patti — for  that  will  continue  to  be  her  professional 
name  so  long  as  she  remains  on  the  stage,  which 
will  be  for  two  years  more — will  appear  at  Ham- 
burgh for  twelve  representations.  In  October  she 
will  re-appear  in  Paris  nntil  December,  and  will  then 
go  for  two  months  to  St.  Petersburg,  returning  to 
the  French  capital  to  complete  her  engagement  at  the 
Italian  Opera  House  up  to  May,  when  she  will  again 
visit  this  country  for  the  Royal  Italian  Opera  season. 

The  ages  of  the  newly-married  couple  were  given 
as  twenty-five  for  the  bride,  and  forty-two  for  the 
bridegroom. — Land.  Orchestra,  Aug.  1. 


Music  on  the  Common. 

The  showers  of  the  dog-days  hiive  so  disturbed  the 
regularity  of  the  concerts  given  by  the  city  to  its  peo- 
ple this  year,  as  to  somewhat  interfere  with  their  ef 
feet.  When  almost  every  evening  designated  for  the 
series  has  been  signalized  by  a  pouring  rain,  and  al- 
most every  concert  actually  given  on  the  Common 
has  been  tliatbf  a  postponement  from  some  previous 
announcement,  it  is  natural  that  the  public  should 
lose  the  run  of  the  entertainments,.and  that  many  who 
enjoy  them  the  most  should  miss  an  occasional  per- 
formance. Still  no  concert  has  been  given,  we  be- 
lieve, without  the  attendance  of  thousands  of  atten- 
tive men  and  women,  from  the  classes  who  spend  the 
whole  year  in  the  city,  and  to  whom  the  summer 
brings  no  mountain  rambles,  no  rural  vacations,  no 
wider  glimpses  of  the  beauty  of  nature  than  those 
which  our  Common  ajid  Public  Garden  afford.  How 
material  a  benefit  these  concerts  on  the  public  domain 
at  the  public  cost  have  produced,  how  great  is  their 
value  as  educators,  moralizers  and  civilizers  of  the 
mass  of  humanity  drawn  together  in  the  city,  the  poet 
and  philosopher  rather  than  the  statistician  must  tell 
us.  Certainly  no  observer  who  has  mingled  with 
the  throng  which  fills  the  grassy  amphitheatre  about 
the  stand  on  these  occasions  can  deny  that  their  in- 
fluence is  mainly  for  good.  Everybody  knows  what 
miraculous  powers  are  attributed  to  the  charms  of  mu- 
sic,and  what  frightful  things  the  man  who  has  no  music 
in  himself  is  fit  for.  But  there  is  something  more  in 
these  assemblies  than  the  strains  that  float  from  bra- 
zen months.  People  are  tempted  out  of  doors,  which 
in  itself  is  no  slight  thing  in  tlie  case  of  those  who 
live  crowded  together  in  homes  where  every  breath  is 
laden  with  poison.  They  are  made  to  feel  that  they 
.are  members  of  a  great,  liberal,  public  spirited  com- 
munity. They  are  stimulated  to  sociability.  They 
are  brought  face  to  fiice  with  each  other,  and  each  is 
shown  his  neighbors  in  their  happiest  phase.  They 
are  taught  the  nobler  lessons  of  that  democracy  un- 
der which  we  live,  and  which  in  the  selfish  bustle  of 
a  great  city  is  apt  to  present  its  baser  side  uppermost. 
But  all  these  things  are  inculcated  unconsciously  ; 
and  the  one  thing  for  which  the  people  come  out,  the 
single  common  sympathy  which  binds  them  all  to- 
gether, is  the  concert  provided  by  the  municipality. 

The  experience  of  successive  summers  brings  some 
lessons  as  to  the  details  of  these  entertainments, 
which  may  be  spoken  of  without  a  suspicion  of 
grumbling  over  what  is  in  general  very  wisely  ad- 
ministered. The  annoying  and  persistent  rain- 
storms of  which  we  have  spoken  give  us  the  first 
hint ;  and  it  is  the  same  already  put  forward  in  these 
columns  as  to  the  time  of  the  annual  militia  encamp- 
ment. In  theory  our  summer  extends  from  May  to 
September;  in  fact  the  chary  New  England  climate 
cuts  it  much  shorter.  The  "pious  fraud  of  the  alma- 
nac" of  which  Mr.  Lowell  speaks  extends  into  the 
first  month  of  it,  and  the 


"tlank  nnd  Bnufllingdays 
That  make  us  bitter  at  our  neighbors'  sins" 

intrude  themselves  into  that  month  which  ho  calls  the 
pearl  of  our  year,  before  she 

"from  some  souttiern  ambush  in  tlie  sky 
With  one  great  gush  of  blossom  storms  tlie  world.'' 

From  the  moment  thus  happily  described  we  have 
real  summer,  but  only  until  August  brings  our  rainy 
season,  when  sojourners  in  the  country  find  them- 
selves shut  into  home-sick  prisons,  and  every  picnic 
come  to  an  untimely  end.  It  is  not  in  the  dog-days, 
but  in  their  predecessors  of  July,  when  the  earth  al- 
most hisses  with  heat,  and  evening  with  its  sea-breeze 
is  the  precious  oasis  in  the  dreary  desert  of  a  dav  in 
the  city,  nnd  when  nobody  need  fear  a  wetting,  that 
the  concerts  should  add  to  the  charms  of  the  Com- 
mon. The  policy  which  leaves  these  long  twilights 
unoccupied,  and  postpones  the  beginning  of  the  sc- 
ries to  the  verge  of  August,  is  surely  capable  of 
amendment. 

The  hour  of  the  concerts  might  also  be  changed  to 
advantage.  When  the  concerts  were  inaugurated, 
three  years  ago,  they  began  at  six  o'clock.  People 
complained,  and  with  good  reason,  that  they  follow- 
ed too  sharply  upon  the  close  of  the  working  day. 
But  eight  o'clock  seems  as  great  an  error  in  the  op 
posite  direction.  The  loveliness  of  early  evening, 
the  level  rays  of  the  sun  gilding  the  tops  of  the  elms, 
the  harmony  of  music  and  twilight,  are  all  lost.  The 
great  attraction  of  promenading  in  the  paths,  meet- 
ing friends  and  finding  subjects  for  talk  in  the  dis- 
covery of  familiar  faces,  is  all  sacrificed.  The  lurk- 
ing pickpecket  and  those  who  find  darkness  a  cloak 
for  vice  are  the  only  gainers.  The  music  begins  as 
the  darkness  falls ;  and  after  the  first  piece  or  two 
the  concert  might  as  well  be  given  at  midnight  for 
all  that  can  be  seen.  The  interval  between  seven 
and  nine  o'clock  is  in  every  way  better ;  uniting  as  it 
does  the  beauties  of  sunset,  the  serenity  of  the  twi- 
light hour,  and  the  gradual  lighting  up  of  the  stars, 
or  the  gentle  coming  moon,  during  the  last  half  of 
the  programme  and  the  return  home. 

Another  improvement  Is  that  suggested  by  the  at- 
tendants at  the  concerts  themselves,  when  they  greet 
with  hearty  welcome  and  relinquish  with  reluctance 
any  air  of  established  and  familiar  popularity.  It  is 
easy  to  sneer  at  popular  music,  and  to  exalt  the  ed- 
ucation of  the  ear  to  be  derived  from  listening  to 
classical  or  intricate  compositions.  But  while  the 
common  people  are  the  listeners  to  the  concerts  on 
the  Common,  and  the  class  who  patronize  the  great 
organ,  the  opera  and  the  oratorio  are  away  at 
Swampscott  and  Mount  Washington,  the  preferences 
of  the  popular  heart  have  a  right  to  be  consulted. 
The  British  army  in  the  Crimea  found  in  "Annie 
Laurie"  a  cheering  and  inspiring  influence  worth  as 
much  to  its  efficiency  as  a  re-enforcement  of  half  a 
dozen  brigades ;  and  the  work  of  tunes  which  like 
that  have  a  living  and  actual  meaning  to  every  heart 
is  much  more  direct  in  the  promotion  of  good  man- 
ners and  good  morals  than  the  frivolities  of  a  corus- 
cation of  galops,  waltzes,  redowas  and  noisy  marches, 
such  as  may  properly  be  infused  for  variety,  but 
ought  never  to  be  made  the  exclusive  stamp  of  an 
evening's  programme. — Boston  Daily  Advertiser 
Aug.  14. 

Sacred  Music. 

BT    HENRY    C.    LUNN. 

In  our  juvenile  days  we  remember  sitting  at  a  win- 
dow in  the  house  of  a  serious  lady,  when  an  organ 
in  the  street  began  to  peal  forth  the  most  doleful  suc- 
cession of  sounds  ever  put  together  by  mortal  in  the 
most  excruciating  moments  of  his  grief  Our  invol- 
untary expression  of  horror  nt  the  infliction  was,  ho^v- 
ever,  immediately  succeeded  hy  abject  contrition  for 
the  utterance  of  any  opinion  upon  the  composition  ; 
for  we  were  angrily  told  that  it  was  "sacred  music;" 
and  therefore  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  we 
shoulil  derive  any  agreeable  sensation  from  bearing 
it.  Even  in  these  early  days,  this  frank  confession  of 
the  mission  of  "sacred  music,"  appeared  strange  to 
us.  We  had  been  taught  to  believe  that  religion  was 
the  solace  of  man  during  his  brief  sojourn  ''pon  the 
earth — that  his  moments  of  sadness  were  made  hap- 
pier, and  even  his  moments  of  gladness  tempered  and 
subdued  by  the  benign  influence  of  his  pure  and 
steadfast  faith.  If,  we  reasoned  with  ourselves,  re- 
ligion be  really  compounded  of  gratitude  and  hope, 
bow  can  this  be  religious  music  ;  for  assuredly  the 
only  gratitude  we  felt  was  when  it  had  ceased,  and 
the  only  hope  it  raised  was  an  intense  one  that  we 
should  never  hear  it  again.  Years  have  rolled  on 
since  then  ;  but  who  can  ever  forget  these  early  im- 
pressions ;  and  who,  indeed,  can  even  doubt  that 
much  of  the  feeling  we  have  mentioned  still  lingers 
with  a  large  number  of  the  middle  classes?  Are 
there  not  many  persons  who  will  listen  with  resigna- 
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tion  to  compositions  containing  not  even  the  germ  of 
religious  inspiration,  provided  they  are  told  tliat  tlie 
word  "sacred"  is  engraved  upon  the  title-page  t  And 
if  this  class  exist,  is  it  not  likely  that  it  will  be  liber- 
ally supplied  witli  the  article  it  requires  ■?  Weigl, 
the  composer,  was  once  asked  why  he  did  not  write 
anymore  operas:  "Ah,"  he  answered,  with  a  sigh, 
"I  am  getting  old  ;  I  have  no  more  ideas  ;  I  now 
only  write  Church  Music."  If  our  readers  ask  for 
some  specimens  of  the  individuals  who  are  satisfied 
with  the  mere  outward  semblance  of  a  faith,  let  them 
search  even  in  the  advertisement  columns  of  a  daily 
newspaper,  and  they  will  be  at  once  assured  of  their 
existence.  We  select  one,  which  appeared  a  short 
time  since. 

TO  DRAPERS'  ASSISTANTS.— WANTED,  aToung  Man,  of 
Chrifltiau  principles,  to  dress  fancy  millinery  and  silk  windows 
for  a  first-cIasB  pushing  house  of  business.    Apply  to — . 

It  would  be  curious  to  enquire  how  this  immacu- 
late young  gentleman's  Christian  principles  are  to  be 
shown  in  action.  Being  fully  impressed  with  the 
vanity  of  worldly  display  and  undue  love  of  finery, 
how  can  he  do  violence  to  liis  feelings  by  dressing 
"fancy  millinery  and  silk  windows"  with  all  the  col- 
ors of  the  rainbow?  Again,  is  not  a  "pushing"  house 
of  business  rather  opposed  to  his  avowed  principles  of 
peace  and  good-will  to  all  mankind  ■?  Why,  this  is 
positively  advertising  for  a  martyr. 

While  serious  words  can  pass  for  religion,  is  it  to 
be  wondered  at  that  sombre  notes  should  pass  for  re- 
ligious music  ?  It  may  be  asserted  that  sacred  music 
must  not  be  frivolous :  certainly  not ;  hut  that  is  no 
reason  that  it  should  be  depressing.  No  one  can  say 
that  Handel's  air,  "I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liv- 
eth,"  for  instance,  is  secular  ;  but  the  music,  so  far 
from  expressing  despondency,  is  as  instinct  with  the 
cheerfulness  of  a  pure  and  confident  hope  as  the 
words  to  which  it  is  allied.  Composers  who  have 
true  religion  in  their  hearts,  give  earnest  expression 
to  their  faith  through  the  medium  of  music  which 
shall  move  the  feelings  of  others  in  sympathy  with 
their  own  ;  but  mere  writers  for  the  religious  market, 
to  be  serious  must  be  dull ;  and,  the  trick  of  "sacred" 
harmonies  once  learnt,  any  amount  of  religious  mu- 
sic can  be  thrown  off  in  any  given  time. 

It  has  been  well  said  by  Mr.  G.  A.  Macforren,  in 
one  of  his  articles  on  the  "Music  of  the  English 
Church,"  that  the  singing  of  hymns  to  the  popular 
tunes  of  the  day,  "has  been  acted  upon  with  wanton 
extravagance,  reckless  alike  of  all  effect  and  of  all 
consequence,  save  that  of  giving  a  passive  pleasure 
to  the  vulgar  crowd,  and  of  gaining  a  momentary 
popularity  for  the  local  practiser  of  the  system." 
Here,  indeed,  is  an  attempt  to  escape  from  the  dull- 
ness of  which  we  have  been  speaking;  but  let  us  take 
another  extract  from  the  same  article  before  we  com- 
ment upon  tills  significant  fact.  "The  tune  of  Miss 
Ann  Catley's  Hornpipe,  so  called  because  that  fa- 
vorite of  the  public  was  wont  to  dance  to  it,  was  orig- 
inally sung  by  the  same  versatile  performer  in  Kane 
O'Hara's  dramatic  piece,  T/ie  Gulden  Pippin,  as  a 
song  named  'The  Guardian  Angel ;'  this  name  gave 
it  sufficient  odor  of  sanctity  for  Madan,  the  popular 
preacher  of  the  Lock  Chapel,  to  include  it  in  his  col- 
lection of  hymn-tunes,  where  it  first  figured  under  the 
less  pions,,and  far  less  significant  title  of 'Helmsley.'  " 
Mr.  Macfarren  afterwards  speaks  of  the  tune  called 
"Rousseau's  dream,"  which  v^as  a  dance  in  a  comic 
opera;  and  "Pilgrims  of  the  Night,"  an  unmitigated 
French  dance  tune,  as  two  good  sjiecimens  of  secu- 
lar airs  which  have  been  pressed  into  the  service  of 
the  Church.  Could  more  positive  proof  than  this  be 
adduced,  that  the  confiding  members  of  a  congrega- 
tion (however  rigid  they  may  be  in  their  uneducated 
notions  upon  religious  music)  will  listen  most  de- 
voutly to  secular  sirains,  provided  only  that  they 
have  been  properly  sanctified  by  a  sacred  title. 

But  it  is  not  by  thus  desecrating  the  Church  that 
we  would  desire  to  introduce  music  of  a  less  lugubri- 
ous character  than  we  have  alluded  to  in  the  early 
part  of  our  remarks.  AVe  know  that  secular  tunes 
.ve  usually  inseparably  united  in  the  mind  with  sec- 
ular ideas  ;  and  compositions  therefore  written  to  sa- 
cred words  should  always  spring  from  the  mind  of 
one  who  (like  the  grand  old  church  -composers)  can 
glorify  in  notes  the  faith  in  which  he  believes. 

But  our  object  here  is  not  so  much  to  define  what 
music  is  admissible  for  our  Protestant  Church  ser- 
vice, as  to  speak  of  that  which  should  be  fitly  intro- 
duced into  the  family  circle.  Presuming  on"the  ig- 
norance of  the  public,  a  large  trade  has  lately  been 
carried  on  in  wdiat  may  be  called  "Sabbath  music  ;" 
.and  in  the  interest  of  true  art,  as  well  as  true  religion, 
it  is  good  that  this  subject  should  be  properly  vcnli- 
lated.  We  can,  of  course,  have  nn  objection  to  the 
works  of  the  true  writers  for  the  Church  being  in- 
cluded in  such  a  selection  ;  hut  when  we  find  that  the 
majority  of  these  are  garbled  portions  of  movements, 
tuken  at  random  from  various  composers ;  short 
pianoforte  pieces,  with  interpolations   introduced  by 


the  bungling  "arrangers;"  and  airs,  which  by  some 
sacred  title,  are  made  to  look  religious ;  with 
vapid  and  tedious  variations,  (so  that  vanity  and  de- 
votion may  be  simultaneously  appealed  to)  we  think 
it  high  time  that  a  warping  voice  should  be  raised 
against  a  system  so  pernicious  in  its  effects.  The 
best  specimens  of  real  sacred  music  lie  around  us  all, 
and  are  to  be  purchased  at  a  price  within  the  reach 
of  every  one.  Why,  then,  have  recourse  to  bundles  of 
heterogeneous  materials  labelled  "Sunday  Firesides," 
or  "Holy  Recreations  V  Handel,  Haydn,  Mozart, 
Mendelssohn,  and  many  others,  have  supplied  us 
with  works  which  require  no  editorial  dressing  up  to 
fit  them  for  the  "firesides"  of  all  who  feel  that  relig- 
ions words  can  only  be  united  to  religious  music  by 
those  chosen  few,  who  are  impressed  with  the  sacred- 
ness  of  their  trust. 

But  it  would  be  good,  if  possible,  to  widen  our  col- 
lection of  such  music  by  the  occasional  introduction 
of  compositions,  which,  if  not  named  "sacred"  by 
the  composer,  are  no  less  capable  of  producing  the 
truest  feelings  of  devotion.  We  agree  with  Mr. 
Macfarren  (as  we  have  already  said)  in  his  assertion, 
that  the  words  to  which  music  has  been  originally 
set,  will  intrude  themselves  upon  the  mind  whenever 
the  notes  are  heard  ;  but  we  particularly  wish  to 
enforce  the  fact  that  instrumental  compositions 
have  no  such  character  originally  stamped  upon 
them.  It  is  true  that  certain  "social  surroundings" 
may  have  clung  to  many  of  them  ;  but,  abstractedly, 
the  character  of  a  composition  is  determined  by  the 
feeling  it  expresses.  Some  of  the  slow  movements 
of  Beethoven's  Sonatas,  many  of  Bach's  works,  and 
several  of  Mendelssohn's  "Lieder  ohne  Worte,"  for 
instance,  are  truly  religious  ;  in  proof  of  which  Gou- 
nod has  written  an  "Ave  Maria"  to  Bach's  first  pre- 
lude, in  C.  The  admission  of  such  works  as  these 
will  tend  materially  to  elevate  the  tone  of  Sunday 
evening  music.  Our  opening  remarks  as  to  the  ab- 
surdity of  supposing  that  anything  sacred  must  be 
absolutely  dull,  will,  we  are  sure,  bo  endorsed  by  all 
who  have  true  religion  in  their  hearts  ;  and  to  such 
only  we  appeal.  The  subject  has  the  deepest  inter- 
est; and,  to  those  who  can  calmly  reflect  upon  it,  the 
truth  must  be  obvious,  that  as  a  man  is  not  necessa- 
rily religious  because  he  is  serious — so  music  is  not 
necessarily  religious  because  it  is  doleful. — Novella's 
Musical  Times. 
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Annual  Congress  of  Musicians  "of  the 
Future." 

In  this  hot  and  lazy  period  of  "suspended  ani- 
mation" in  our  own  musical  world,  and  while  the 
mountains  and  the  seashore  are  more  attractive 
than  the  best  of  music,  the  journalist  naturally 
looks  abroad.  Even  the  London  summer  season 
is  now  over.  Nor  is  there  much  of  interest  in 
Paris,  beyond  the  dry  details  of  the  annual  ex- 
aminations and  concours  of  the  Conservatoire. 
In  Germany,  however,  the  summer  solstice  seems 
to  warm  the  "Zukunft"  element  into  life  ;  it  finds 
its  chiefest  opportunities  in  the  dogdays,  and  holds 
then  high  festival.  Wagner  and  Liszt  and  Bil- 
low seem  to  have  it  all  their  own  way  of  late. 
The  Leipzig  Neue  Zeitschrifl,  founded  originally 
by  Robert  Schumann,  and  once  the  vehicle  of  so 
much  fine,  fresh  insight  and  sound  criticism  in 
music,  seems  now  almost  entirely  preoccupied 
with  Wagner  worship.  The  two  great  Festa  of 
the  new  church  of  late  have  been  the  perform- 
ance, at  Munich,  of  the  "•■Meistersinger  von  Nilrn- 
herg,"  (of  which  we  have  copied  some  accounts), 
and  more  recently  the  five-days  Congress  or 
Convention  of  the  principal  apostles  and  disci- 
ples at  Altenburg,  in  Saxony.  Probably,  for 
one  who  wished  to  form  some  clear  idea  of  the 
spirit  and  tendency  of  the  new  school,  and  what 
amount  and  quality  of  musical  creative  faculty 
or  genius  there  might  be  among  its  more  active 
members,  it  would   have   been   well   worth   the 


while  to  be  present  during  those  five  days.  But 
as  we  were  not  there,  we  propose  to  translate  a 
good  portion  of  the  daily  report  of  proceedings, 
made  in  the  interest  of  the  movement  and  by  its 
friends, — of  course  without  endorsing  its  opinions. 
Should  we  find  dissenting  criticisms,  also,  which 
give  internal  evidence  of  weight  and  of  sincerity, 
we  may  draw  from  them  afterwards.  Meanwhile 
we  begin  with  the  Neue  Zeitscliriflfiir  Musih,  of 
July  24. 

The   Tonkdenstlee-Versammlung   in   Alten- 
burg, FROM   THE    19th   TO   THE   23d    OP    JULT, 
1868. 
The  Congress  was  opened  on  Sunday,  July  19,  at 

1 1  o'clock,  A.  M.,  by  a  musical  performance  in  the 
Brilderkirche.  Bach's  Motet :  ".Tcsu  meine  Freude," 
was  performed  under  the  direction  of  Musik-director 
Eicdel,  of  Leipzig  ;  the  choruses  by  Riedel's  Verein  ; 
the  soli  sung  by  the  ladies  Anna  Drechsel,  Clara 
Martini  and  Marie  Gutschebauch  from  Leipzig,  the 
Court-opera  singer  Sehild  of  Dresden,  and  Herrcn 
Albert  Goldberg  of  Brunswick  and  George  Her.schel 
of  Breslau.  The  pithy  work  of  the  old  master,  with 
its  nnshakcable  joy  of  faith,  clad  in  panoply  of  iron 
rhythms,  defying  all  opposition  and  all  obstacles,  was 
rendered  in  the  exemplary  manner  well  known  to  uS 
Leipzigers ;  the  usual  excellences :  clearness  and 
certainty  of  technical  execution  in  detail,  expressive 
shading,  fine  plastic  phr.asing,  and  live  common  ap- 
prehension and  feeling  of  all  co  operating,  here  too 
failed  not  to  surprise  the  listeners.  .  •  . 

The  oral  opening  of  the  meeting  followed  about 
noon,  in  the  Aula  of  the  Gymnasiurti,  through  the 
president  of  the  Union,  Dr.  Fr.  Brendel,  who  pro- 
nounced the  customary  words  of  greeting.  Then 
Counsellor  Oswald  Marbach  expatiated  with  admi- 
rable oratory,  enchaining  the  audience  by  a  strain  of 
uninterrupted  inspiration,  on  "The  regeneration  of 
dramatic  poetry  through  music."  The  speaker  made 
the  only  possibility  of  raising  the  Drama  out  of  its 
present  decline  to  depend  upon  going  back  to  the 
Greek  drama  with  its  harmonious  cooperation  of  poe- 
try, music  and  dancing  ;  to  this  the  historical  course 
of  the  separate  development  of  these  arts  points  al- 
ready as  an  inevitable  necessity  ;  while  all  the  ad- 
vantages which  have  been  won  through  the  develop- 
ment of  these  arts  singly  will  be  so  much  help  to- 
wards the  restoration  of  the  drama  in  the  complete 
sense.  This  stirring  address  was  met  with  unani- 
mous applause. 

On  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  under  Riedel's 
direction  again,  and  in  the  Biiiderkirche,  occurred 
the  first  concert  for  soli,  chorus  and  orchestra.  The 
works  performed  were  the  Bequiem  by  Berlioz,  and 
Liszt's  Thirteenth  Psalm  ;  the  choruses  again  by  Rie- 
del's Society,  the  tenor  solos  by  Herr  Sehild,  and 
No.  5  in  Berlioz's  work  by  several  solo  singers,  male 
and  female,  selected  from  the  meeting. 

The  Requiem  by  Berlioz  had  never  been  performed 
in  full  but  once,  namely  in  Paris.  That  heretofore 
there  has  been  no  pressing  call  for  an  acquaintance 
with  the  work  in  Germany  may  be  owing,  partly  to 
the  extraordinary  demands  it  makes  in  point  of  exe- 
cution, partly  to  the  peculiar  difficulty  which  Ger- 
mans have  in  understanding  this  composer.  Only 
Riedel's  Verein,  some  years  ago,  in  Leipzig,  in  one 
of  its  regular  sacred  concerts,  brought  out  its  first 
movement.  The  first  of  these  obstacles  was  not  to 
be  got  over  in  the  present  performance  without  some 
re-arrangements.  Berlioz  prescribes  an  extraordina- 
ry strength  of  orchestra  ;  for  instance,  in  the  Dies 
ine,  16  kettledrums,  4  tamtams,  10  pair  of  cymbals, 

12  horns,  4  cornets,  16  trombones,  2  tubas,  4  ophi- 
cleids,  16  trumpets,  &c.  The  instruments  are  to  be 
divided  into  five  orchestras  :  one  principal,  and  four 
accessary.  Cculd  the  forces  have  been  got  together, 
the  room  would  have  been  wanting,  and  a  far  larger 
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hall  would  have  been  icquirod  for  the  acoustic  ef- 
fect. .  .  . 

The  impression  of  the  whole  work  was  a  powerful 
one  ;  in  parts,  as  in  Dies  tree,  Rex  tremendte  iiiajesta- 
tis,  and  the  Sanclits,  it  was  stnrtlinj;,  piercing  through 
marrow  and  bone  {durch  Mark  mid  Bein — We  should 
think  so  !)  About  certain  particulars,  to  be  sure,  unu- 
sual conceptions  of  the  text,  audaeities  of  style,  un- 
heard of  means  of  expression,  opinions  may  have 
been  divided  ;  many  a  bearer  may  have  had  his  si- 
lent reservation's  or  have  uttered  them  aloud  ;  the 
very  originality  of  the  music  may  have  struck  one 
strangely  in  the  beginning  ;  yet  by  the  genial  direct- 
ness and  consistency  of  style,  with  which  it  artisti- 
cally and  objectively  embodies  so  peculiar  a  concep- 
tion of  the  world,  and  presents  it  as  an  unbroken 
plastic  whole,  it  carries  with  it  a  certain  satisfying 
conviction  for  all  unprejudiced  hearers,  whose  hearts 
and  minds  are  open  to  the  eternal  import  of  all  Art 
in  spite  of  unaccustomed  forms.  The  chief  obstacle 
to  the  understanding  of  Berlioz  lies,  as  Brendel  has 
said,  in  the  mixture  of  French  and  German  elements 
by  which  his  artistic  character  is  marked.  Berlioz  is 
the  first  Frenchman  who  has  taken  up  into  himself 
elements  of  German  life  and  feeling,  and  thus  shown, 
a  depth  of  artistic  conception  never  before  heard  of 
among  his  countrymen  ;  only  this  deep  feeling  ap- 
pears more  as  the  pervading  fluid  of  a  picturesque- 
poetic  creative  activity ;  it  does  not  sland  forth  so  in- 
dependently, so  purely  centred  in  itself,  in  such  spe- 
cific ethic  form,  as  in  the  German  Art,  but  in  the 
form  of  the  French  "esprit"  in  the  noblest,  deepest 
sense  of  the  word.  His  way  of  creating  is  incessant- 
ly objective ;  his  musical  fancy  draws  its  vital  fire 
from  a  poetic  picture-world  conceived  with  glowing 
energy  and  carried  out  into  the  least  details.  All  is 
steeped  in  poesy  ;  hence  the  grandeur  of  the  poetic 
conception,  the  transporting,  irresistible  momentum 
of  his  creations,  the  power  of  characterization,  as 
well  as  the  warm  and  glaring  realism,  &c.  These 
traits  pervade  all  of  B's  creations  ;  but  in  the  Requiem 
there  is  especially  a  loftiness  of  conception,  a  plastic- 
ity bordering  upon  an  iron  precision  of  form,  an  orig- 
inality, a  wealth  and  variety  of  musical  inveniion,  a 
shaping  energy  and  sure  mastery  of  the  entire  techni- 
cal material,  which  must  compel  the  unconditional 
respect  even  of  bis  strongest  adversary.  Moreover 
each  division  of  the  whole  transports  you  into  a  cer- 
tain peculiar  atmosphere  ;  it  has,  as  somebody  ex- 
pressed it,  its  characteristic  local  color,  sharply  dis- 
tinguishing it  from  the  other  parts.     *  *  * 

Berlioz,  to  all  appearance,  expressly,  consciously 
develops  the  textual  contents  of  each  single  sentence 
in  a  dramatical  progression,  or  has  at  least,  accord- 
ing to  the  suggestion  of  the  text,  a  definite  scenery  in 
mind,  so  that  one  feels  tempted  to  regard  the  move- 
ments in  a  certain  sense  as  acts.  Thus  the  Diesirce 
is  so  laid  out,  that  one  chorus  part  begins  in  a  rather 
moderate  movement,  the  others  gradually  associate 
themselves  to  it  in  ever  quicker  rhythm,  restlessly 
and  anxiously  hurrying  and  crowding,  while  single 
instrumental  phrases,  now  cre-^ural,  now  like  obsti- 
nate motives  recnrring,  resound  in  the  midst  of  all 
like  signs  and  warnings  of  the  last  judgment  near  at 
hand,  until  with  its  majestic  terrors  it  breaks  in  itself. 
The  entrance  of  the  strongly  set  brass  corps,  as  well 
as  of  the  combined  male  voices,  answered  in  a  repeat 
by  the  female  voices  in  canon,  has  an  indescribably 
overpowering  and  stMrtling  effect.  One  can  imagine 
from  it  what  a  crushing  effect  the  piece  would  have 
if  executed  in  its  originalform,  observing  the  direc- 
tions given  by  the  author  in  regard  to  the  grouping 
of  the  executive  body  ! 

To  give  those  unacquainled  with  the  work  an  idea 
of  the  iron  consistency  and  plastic  form  above  re- 
ferred to,  we  may  call  attention  to  the  Quid  sum  miser 
tunc  dicturus  ?,  in  which,-  to  the  song  of  the  tenor  solo 
the  instrumental  bass  delivers  the  main  theme  of  the 
Vies  inc  interrupted  by  pauses,  while   an   oboe   sup- 


ports the  vocal  melody  with  expressive  declamatory 
accents,  so  that  all  speaks  the  most  eloquent  and 
searching  language. — On  hearing  the  Lacrijmosa  with 
its  broad  and  edifying  style,  never  fatiguing  the  inter- 
est. Its  weighty  phrasing  and  its  mighty  climax  to 
the  end,  many  a  person,  who  knows  Berlioz  by  hear- 
say only  as  a  vague  poelizor  and  a  composer  specu- 
lating upon  instrumental  effects,  will  have  found  him- 
self agreeably  disappointed. — Very  peculiar  in  de- 
sign is  the  Offertorium  (which  B.  himself  entitles 
"Chorus  of  souls  in  purgatory").  The  purely  musi- 
cal principal  role  is  here  assigned  to  the  body  of  in- 
struments, which  unfold  a  rich  contrapuntal  life, 
while  the  coijperation  of  the  chorus  limits  itself  to 
two  notes  forming  a  little  motivo  and  returning  peri- 
odically. In  a  word,  every  movement  surprises  you 
anew  by  the  originality  of  the  conception  and  the 
significance  of  the  musical  treatment;  But  what  a 
brilliant  coloring  is  spread  over  the  Sanctus!  *  *  * 

The  writer  goes  on  to  lament  the  exclusion  of 
such  "epoch-making"  works  as  this  of  Berlioz 
from  the  programmes  of  "law-giving"  Art  institu- 
tions, and  thinks  it  enough  to  make  any  one  be- 
come a  pessimist  and  fault-finder  generally.  But 
here  we  must  take  leave  of  him,  reserving  for  the 
next  time  what  he  has  to  say  about  the  Psalm  by 
Liszt. 


Mr.  L.  H.  SonxHAED,  the  well  known  composer 
and  teacher,  and  one  of  the  most  intBlligent  and  thor- 
ough of  American  musicians,  is  about  to  take  leave 
of  Boston,  where  he  has  won  a  high  and  finally  a  lu- 
crative position  in  his  profession,  to  reside  henceforth 
in  Baltimore.  He  has  accepted  an  invitation  to  pre- 
side there  over  the  formation  and  growth  of  an  Acad- 
emy of  Music  in  connection  with  the  Peabody  Insti- 
tute. So  important  and  promising  a  field  of  labor 
was  not  to  be  declined,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Southard's 
love  for  Boston,  and  the  keen  sense  which  will  be 
felt  here  of  his  loss. 

The  new  position  is  one  which  he  is  to  build  up  in 
a  great  measure  for  himself;  but  he  will  have  the 
Peabody  fund  behind  him,  and  ho  enters  upon  the 
work  with  the  best  assurances  and  sympathies  of  all 
the  friends  of  music  and  of  generous  culture  in  Balti- 
more. The  plan  is  a  large  one  ;  it  is  not  merely  to 
build  up  a  musical  school,  or  what  is  here  called  a 
Conservatory,  but  it  is  to  educate  the  public  taste,  to 
establish  concerts  of  a  classical  and  high  order,  to 
make  the  masterworks  and  models  of  musical  art  fa- 
miliar. Mr.  Southard  personally  will  be  chiefly  oc- 
cupied with  this  latter  and  higher  function;  by  the 
arrangement  of  orchestral  concerts,  oratorio  perform- 
ances, &c.,  and  by  lectures,  critical,  historical,  a3sthet- 
ical,  as  well  as  by  initiating  plans  of  organization  and 
by  general  oversight,  he  will  seek  to  give  the  tone  to 
the  institution,  and  mould  the  material  he  finds  to 
work  with  to  a  high  end.  Thus,  in  the  matter  of  in- 
strumental concerts,  he  already  finds  four  or  five 
small  orchestras,  whose  members  are  willing  to  bo 
united  under  bis  direction,  so  as  to  make  up  an  or- 
chestra hot  far  from  the  size  of  that  of  our  Symphony 
Concerts,  with  which  to  educate  the  ear  and  sense  of 
musical  form,  first  by  the  model  Symphonies  of 
Haydn  and  Mozart,  then,  gradually,  the  grander  in- 
spirations of  Beethoven.  Schubert,  and  the  rest.  AVe 
shall  not  despair  of  the  !oi/alti/  of  Baltimore,  if  it  be- 
come a  musical  city  in  a  high  sense  of  the  word.  Mr. 
Southard,  by  large  general  culture  and  by  intellec- 
tual tone  of  character,  as  well  as  musical  accomplish- 
ments, goes  well  fitted  to  the  task  ;  he  is  a  man  in 
earnest  and  his  aim  is  high,  and  .all  must  bid  him 
God  speed  in  a  mission,  which  it  is  so  creditable  to 
Baltimoreans  to  have  offered  to  him. 

Milton  G.  Pope.  The  newspapers  have  publish- 
ed the  sad  intelligence  of  the  death,  by  drowning,  on 
the  22nd  inst.,  of  this  young  man,  who  was  one  of 
the  most  valued  among  the  clerks  in  the  music  store 
of  our  publishers,  Messrs.  Ditson  &  Co.  The  sad 
event  occurred  in  Campton,  N.H.,  on  the  Pcmmige- 
wasset  river,  where  he  was  spending  bis  short  summer 
vacation.  Young  Pope  was  the  son  of  Rev.  Eufus 
Pope  of  Hyannis,  Mass.  His  age  was  twenty-three. 
He  enjoyed  the  confidence  and  high  esteem  of  his 
employers  and  associates. 


Newi'Oet,  U.I.  Among  the  pleasant  solicitations 
of  this  lovely  place,during  a  fortnight's  stay,  we  found 
some  of  a  musical  character.  Miss  Alide  Torp, 
the  wonderful  pianist,  is  spending  a  few  weeks  there, 
and  besides  receiving  a  great  deal  of  attention  in  the 
fashionable  world,  has  twice  played  in  public.  First, 
she  generously  lent  her  aid  to  a  very  successful  con- 
cert of  two  lady  amateurs,  residents  of  Newport,  and 
created  the  greatest  enthusiasm  by  her  playing  of  a 
piece  by  Raff— "Balfe"  it  was  printed  on  the  pro- 
gramme I  Some  classical  pieces  for  two  pianos  were 
finely  played,  we  understand,  by  the  fair  concert-giv- 
ers. But  for  that  occasion  wo  were  too  late.  On  Mon- 
day evening,  the  17th,  Miss  Topp  gave  her  own  con- 
cert, in  the  Academy  of  Music,  assisted  by  the  violin- 
ist, from  New  York,  Mr.  Wenzcl  Kopta,  whose  un- 
clean yet  pretentious  playing  of  the  haeknied  sort  of 
show  pieces  ("Carnival,"  &c.),  might  as  well  have 
been  dispensed  with.  Miss  Topp's  own  playing  was 
superb,  and  of  her  very  best,  although  the  caprice 
and  uncertainty  of  "Fashion"  gave  mortifying  proof 
of  itself  by  small  attendance.  The  enthusiasm  and 
applanse,  however,  of  the  tew  hundreds  who  were 
present,  was  of  the  sort  that  inspires  sure  hopes  for 
another  trial.  And  we  hear  that  influential  ladies 
have  already  taken  the  thing  in  hand  and  made  the 
success  of  a  second  concert  sure  beyond  peradventure. 

We  also  heard  an  opera  in  Newport.  "Shanahan's 
Opera  House"  is  the  classical  name  of  the  new  tem- 
ple of  Thespis  !  We  heard,  .and  saw,  a  worse  per- 
formance of  Der  Frei/schiitz  than  we  had  ever  sup- 
posed possible ;  it  was  so  bad  as  to  be  almost  amus- 
ing,— quite  so  in  the  Incantation  scene.  There  was 
Frederici,  to  be  sure,  as  charming  as  ever  in  the  part 
of  Agathe  ;  and  Himmer  was  not  bad  as  Max.  But 
the  Aennchen  was  a  screeching  chorus  singer;  the 
chorus  of  bridesmaids  were  a  forlorn  set  of  women, 
who  sang  solemnly  and  seemed  to  feel  their  misery  ; 
the  hunters'  chorus  was  mostly  sung  by  Max  and  Ot- 
tocar  (Steinecke),  aided  by  horns,  the  rest  of  the  men 
being  (/reen  dummies  ;  the  orchestra,  of  about  a  doz- 
en instruments,  was  loud  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  num- 
ber ;  and  think  of  joIly,fat  Herr  Miiller  as  the  Caspar! 
Martha,  the  next  night,  we  are  told  went  better. 


Orchestral  Music  in  Boston. — The  list  we 
copied,  in  our  last,  of  novelties  performed  in  the  New 
York  orchestral  concerts  during  the  past  four  years 
has  led  us  to  look  into  the  state  of  the  case  in  Bos- 
ton. Here  the  list  for  tliree  years  is  quite  as  large  and 
quite  as  interesting,  and  contains  the  better  part  of 
the  New  York  list.  In  the  Symphony  Concerts  of 
the  Harvard  Musical  Association,  the  following 
works  have  been  heard  here  for  the  first  time  : 
Season  of  1865-6. 

Schum.ann's  "Abendlied,"  arranged  by  Joachim. 

Overture  to  "Anacreon,"  Cherubini. 

Polonaise  in  E,  for  piano,  Weber,  transcribed  with 
Orchestra,  Liszt. 

Overture  to  "Genoveva,"  Schumann. 

Piano  Concerto,  in  G,  op.  58,  Beethoven. 

Symphony,  in  C,  No.  2,  Schumann. 

Chorus  of  Dervishes,   from  "Ruins  of  Athens," 
Beethoven. 

Overture  to  "Fierabr.as,"  Schubert. 

Serenade  and  Allegro  Giojoso,    B   minor,   op.  43, 
for  piano  with  orchestra,  Mendelssohn. 

Toccata  in  F,  arr.  by  Esser,  Bach. 
1866-7. 

Piano  Concerto,  in  A  minor,  Schumann. 

Piano  Concerto,  F  minor,  op.  14,  Henselt. 

Piano  Concerto,  F-sharp-minor,  N.  Burgmiiller. 

Symphony  in  D  minor.  No.  4,  Schumann. 

Overture  to  '*Les  Ahcnce'rages,"  Cherubini. 

Piano  Concerto,  No.  2,  B  flat,  Beethoven. 

Symphony  ("the  French")  in  D,  Mozart. 

Aria  (Contralto)  :  "Erbarme    dich,"    with    violin 
obbligato,  fiom  the  Passions-juusiK-,  Bach. 

Rondo,  op.  29,  piano  andorch.,  Mendelssohn. 

Concert  Aria  :  "A^on  temcr,"  with  violin  obbligato, 
Mozart. 

1S67-S. 

Overture,   "  Weihe  des  Hauses,"   in    C,  op.    124, 
Beethoven. 

Overture,  "In  the  Highlands,"  Gade. 

Overture  to  "Mcdca,"  Cherubini. 

Alio  Aria,  "Wohl  euch,"  from  a  Cantata,  Bach. 

Concerto  for  two  Pianos,  Mozart. 

Symphony,  in  G,  Haydn. 

Overture,  "Ossian,"  Gade. 

Pi.ano  Concerto,  No'  1 ,  in  C,  Beethoven. 

Symphony  in  D,  No.  1,  Mozart. 

Triple  Co'ncerto,  in  C,  op.  56,  Beethoven. 
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In  the  Orchestral  Union  Concerts  we  have  had 
during  the  same  time  : 

Concert  Overture,  in  A,  Julius  RIetz. 

Overture  to  "Medea,"  Bargiel. 

Overture  to  "Das  Heimkehr,"  Mendelssohn. 

Symphony  in  B  flat.  No.  4,  Gade. 

Overture  to  "Les  Francs  Juges,"  Berlioz. 

Concerto,  for  clarinet,  J.  Rietz. 

Overture  to  "Dionysius,"  Norbert  Bargmiiller. 

Suite,  in  E  minor,  F.  Lachner. 

Unfinished  Symphony  in  B  minor,  Schubert. 

To  those  add  the  two  following  works  first  brought 
to  notice  here  in  the  great  Festival  of  last  May  : 

Reformation  Symphony  (posth.),  Mendelssohn. 

Piano  Concerto,  in  E  flat,  Liszt. 

A  Monster  Orchestra. — In  the  late  Tonkiinst- 
ler-Versammlung  (Meeting  of  Musical  Artists — 
mostly  of  "tlie  Future")  at  Altenburg,  a  Requiem 
by  Berlioz  was  performed,  in  the  orchestration  of 
which  no  powerful  instrument  except  the  steam  "Cal- 
liope" appears  to  have  been  omitted.  In  the  Dies 
era  the  band  included  16  kettledrums,  4  tamtams  or 
gongs,  10  pairs  of  cymbals,  12  horns,  4  cornets,  16 
trombones,  2  tubas,  4  ophicleids,  16  trampets,&c.(! !) 

GoTTSCHALK  in  BoENOs  Atres. — Here  is  a 
charming  specimen  of  the  hifalutin  rhapsody  which 
follows  everywhere  in  the  wake  of  this  sensational 
pi.inist.  A  London  paper  translates  it  from  the 
French  Art  Musical,  which  reproduces  it  from  the 
Nacional  of  Buenos  Ayres. 

"  April  ilh. 

"A  rumor  was  being  circulated  since  early  morn- 
ing that  Gotlschalk  w.as  to  arrive,  and  the  railway 
station  wa|  literally  obstructed  by  a  crowd  anxious 
to  see  this  great  artist. 

"It  was  a  lovely  night,  the  perfumed  breeze  of  the 
distant  'pampas'  softly  moving  the  foliage,  and  the 
moon  was  shining  pale  and  still  on  the  white  roofs  of 
the  villas  partly  hidden  amongst  acacias,  rose  trees 
and  'enredaderas.' 

"A  little  later,  the  passers  by,  attracted  by  the 
mysterious  accents  of  a  heavenly  harmony,  were  as- 
sembled in  front  of  a  small  house,  a  real  'nid  de 
mousse,'  in  the  midst  of  scented  bushes. 

"In  this  enchanted  house  hospitality  was  given  to 
the  celebrated  American— Gottschalk  was  at  the 
piano.  Through  a  partly  opened  window  we  could 
see  the  great  pianist.  Pale  from  inspiration  [perspi- 
ration ?],  bis  eyes  fixed  upon  the  landscape  of  the 
pampa,  which  unfolded  itself  in  all  the  splendor  of  a 
South  American  night,  the  poet  artist  allowed  the 
harmonies  to  flow  in  torrents,  unfolding  all  the 
treasures  of  his  .soul,  and,  like  the  muse  of  music, 
gave  out  strains  of  melody  from  celestial  spheres.  [!!!] 

"Upon  approaching  nearer,  the  picture  upon  which 
we  gazed  was  well  worthy  of  the  landscape  which 
surrounded  it.  Twenty  young  ladies  were  grouped 
around  the  great  pianist,  who  was  then  playing  his 
last  composition,  'Le  dernier  amour.'  Their  expec- 
tant and  enthusiastic  looks,  riveted  on  the  piano, 
seemed  to  try  to  pierce  through  the  material  envelope 
to  get  at  the  soul  which  it  contained.  This  scene 
had  a  singular  character  of  poetical  gr.andeur. 

"The  dark  and  thick  trees,  the  flowers,  the  lovely 
sky,  the  torrents  of  light  which  came  out  of  the 
drawing-room  aiid  rendered  still  darker  the  shades  of 
the  park  :  all  this  scenery  of  nature  seized  the  imag- 
ination and  prepared  it  m.arvcllously  for  intention  of 
the  beauties  which  tne  great  artist  revealed  to  his 
spell-bound  audience.  Yes,  it  was  Gottschalk,  the 
poet-magici.an — the  genius  who  conquers  the  masses 
by  his  talent,  and  whose  liberality  soothes  so  many 
misfortunes  by  giving,  wherever  he  passes,  the  bcs"t 
part  of  his  triumphs  to  orphan  asylums  and  other 
charitable  institutions.  The  association  of  the  Or- 
phan Asylum  of  Buenos  Ayres  proposes  to  offer  him 
a  large  gold  medal." 

Rossini  anent  Wagner. —Ail  sorts  of  bon  mots 
are  ascribed  to  the  veteran  author  of  "The  Barber" 
and  of  "William  Tell."  Many  of  them  are  proba- 
bly but  silly  inventions  of  newspaper  paragraphists. 
But  we  have  not  seen  the  gist  of  the  real  criticism 
n|X)n  the  "Music  of  the  Future"  more  pertinently 
and  pithily  expressed  than  in  the  last  sentences  of 
the  following  letter  to  the  director  of  the  "Milan  Con- 
servatory, which  the  old  Maestro    ("whose   oper.as," 


it  is  well  said,  "are  more  likely  to  be  the  music  of  the 
future  than  Tannhauser,  Lohengrin,  Tristan,  the  il/«'s- 
tersinger  and  the  Niehetungen")  has  lately  published 
in  the  Revista  of  Milan  : 

"Illustrious  Master  Rossi, — Nothing  could  be 
more  agreeable  to  me  than  to  receive  your  letter  con- 
taining the  interesting  statistical  table  in  reference  to 
the  pupils  of  the  Conservatory  of  Music,  which  you 
have  directed  for  many  years  with  so  much  solicitude 
and  intelligence,  with  truly  exemplary  devotion.  I 
was  not  ignorant  of  the  brilliant  results  which  you 
had  obtained  during  the  last  twenty  years,  and  I  have 
much  pleasure  in  ofl^ering  you,  dear  master,  to  you 
and  to  the  excellent  professors  who  have  so  admira- 
bly seconded  you,  the  tribute  of  sympathy  and  the 
sincere  eulogiums  which  are  due  to  you,  and  which 
spring  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart. 

"The  child  of  a  public  musical  establishment  (the 
Communal  Lyceum  of  Bologna),  as  I  am  proud  to 
declare  myself,  I  have  always  been  the  friend  and  de- 
fender of  Conservatories,  which  must  be  looked  upon 
not  as  nurseries  for  genius,  God  alone  having  power 
to  bestow  that  privilege,  but  as  fields  for  emulation, 
as  great  artistic  vivariums  destined  to  supply  concert 
rooms,  theatres,  orchestras,  and  colleges.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  have  read  with  regret  in  some  respect- 
iible  journats  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Minister 
Broglio  to  abolish  our  Conservatories  of  Music  !  I 
cannot  understand  how  any  such  intention  could  be 
discovered  in  the  unfortunate  letter  which  the  Minis- 
ter addressed  to  me.  I  can  swe.ar  to  you,  dear  mas- 
ter, on  my  honor  that  in  the  said  correspondence  be- 
tween the  Minister  and  myself  there  was  not  the  least 
allusion  to  this  proposition.  Could  I  have  kept  a 
secret  of  so  much  importance'?  Be  tranquil.  I 
promise  you  that  if  ever  the  project  in  question  as- 
sume a  serious  character  I  should,  in  my  little 
sphere,  be  the  warmest  advocate  of  the  Conservato- 
ries, in  which,  I  hope,  the  elements  will  never  be  in- 
troduced of  those  new  philosophical  principles  which 
would  make  of  the  musical  art  a  literary  art,  an  imi- 
tative art,  a  philosophical  melopcea  equivalent  to  rec- 
itative, free  or  measured,  hearing  accompaniments 
spiced  with  tremolo  and  other  devices.  Be  convinc- 
ed, Italians,  that  the  musical  art  is  entirely  an  ideal 
art,  an  art  of  expression,  and  do  not  forget  that  to 
please  is  at  once  the  basis  and  the  object  of  this  art. 
Simple  melody,  clear  rhythm. 

"Be  sure,  dear  master,  that  these  new  pAi'fosopAones 
are  simply  the  advocates  and  defenders  of  those  poor 
musical  composers  who  have  no  ideas,  no  fancy. 
Laus  Deo  !  Pardon  me  the  ennui  I  am  causing  you, 
and  count  always  on  the  sympathy  of  your  admirer 
and  servant.  G.  Rossini. 

San  Francisco. — The  Parepa-Rosa  Italian  Ope- 
ra season  commenced  on  Monday,  August  3d,  at  the 
Metropolitan  Theatre.  II  Trovaiore  was  performed. 
The  company  consists  of  Parepa-Rosa.  Louisa  da 
Ponta,  Natalie  Testa,  Massamiliani,  L.  Testa,  Brook- 
house  Bowler,  Mancusi,  Ferranti,  M.  Sarti  and  G. 
Sforzani.  The  directors  are  Mr.  G.  T.  Evans  and 
Carl  Rosa.  Mr.  G.  T.  Evans  is,  we  believe,  from 
New  York,  the  son  of  a  well-known  member  of  the 
bar,  now  deceased. 

Haydn's  Symphonies. — Apropos  of  the  desider- 
atum mentioned  in  our  last,  we  find  the  following 
statement ; 

As  stated  in  a  letter  from  Mr.  George  Grove,  sec- 
retary of  the  Crystal  Palace,  we  m.ay  hope  for  some 
classification  of  Haydn'.s^symphonies,in  a  forthcoming 
work  on  the  subject,  by  Herr  Pohl,  of  Vienna,  the 
author  of  i7ayc??j  a/irf  Mozart  in  London.  It  is  time 
that  such  a  task  was  undertaken,  since  the  orchestral 
works  referred  to  (with  the  exception  of  the  "twelve 
grand"  symphonies,  composed  for  Salnman's  con- 
certs), are  subject  to  all  sorts  of  confused  and  arbi- 
tr.ary  distinctions.  Many  of  them  are,  in  this  coun- 
try, distinguished  by  letters  of  the  alphabet ;  but  as 
mors  than  half  of  the  120  symphonies  composed  by 
Haydn  are  extant,  this  is  obviously  insiiificient.  The 
Paris  publishers,  again,  class  them  numerically,  pre- 
fixing an  opus  of  their  own  for  convenience.  Others 
are  called  by  nicknames — as  Roxelana,  La  Reine  de 
France,  Maria  Theresa,  Schoolmaster,  Military  Sym- 
phony, La  Clochette,  The  Surprise,  &c.,  of  which  few- 
people  know  the  origin  or  meaning, 

The  operatic  critic  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  speak- 
ing of  a  performance  o(  Don  Giovanni,  says  : — Mile.' 
Nilsson,  however,  has  spoilt  us  for  all  other  Elviras. 
The  ordinary  Elvira,  always  complaining,  always 
scolding,  always  going  about  in  black,  as  though  she 
longed  for  her  husband's  death,  is  Don  Giovanni's 
justification.  Elvira,  according  to  Mile.  Nilsson  — 
gentle,  tender,  affectionate,  under  all  circumstances — 
is  his  condemnation  beyond  the  power  of  appeal." 
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Vocal,  with  Piano  Accompaniment. 

Bo  thou  ever  faithful.     2.     F  to  e.  MiUard.  35 

A  good,  faithful  song  with  excellent  sentiment. 
I  rang  the  bell  softly.  2.  Bb  to  f.    J.  W.  Turner.  30 
Gentle  and  pathetic,  with  pleasing  chorus.   Answer 
to  "Ring  the  bell  softly." 
A  little  bird  told  me.     3.  F  to  f.       J.  P.  Knvjht.  40 

A  sweet  ballad,  with  a  character  of  archness. 
Happier  diiys  in  store.     2.  T>  to  f.  Barrett.  30 

A  good  and   consoling  idea  appears   in  this  song, 
which  is  quite  melodious  and  taking. 
Beginning  the  world.     3.    A6  to  e.         T.  Baker,  40 
On  a  subject  from  '^Bleak  House,"  and  is  quite  pa- 
thetic in  character. 
Bing  out,  sweet  Angelas  !  3.  D  to  d.        Gounod.  40 
A  very  sweet  Angelus  indeed,  and    if  you   sing   it, 
you  will  be  tempted  to  ring  the  peal,  again  and  again. 
Upon  the  Danube  river.     2.    G  to  d.       H.  Aide.  30 
A  pleasing  ballad,  with  fine  melody,  sung  by  Ade- 
laide Phillips.     Brings  to  mind  tbe  banks  of  the  Dan- 
ube, as  they  appeared  in  June,  and  notices  the  merry 
dances  of  the  peasants. 
Saviour,  when  in  dust  to  thee.     3.     C  to  f. 

N.  Fkz.  40 
A  quartet  with  solo,  and  is  quite  solemn  and  beau- 
tiful. 
Bejond  the  smiling  and  the  weeping.  2.  F  to  f. 

Duet  and  Chorus.  N.  Fitz.  40 

Arranged  as  a  duet  and  chorus,  and  is  a  fine  musi- 
c;il  interpretation  of  a  beautiful  poem. 
On  the  Rhine.     {La  conleur  est  blonde).    Drink- 
ing song  in  "Galatea."  5,  A  to  b. 

Victor  Masse.  35 
Sung  by  Adelaide   Phillips.    French  and  English 
words,  and  is  an  effective  song.     By  leaving  off  some 
of  the  ornamental  runs  or  cadenzes,  it  becomes'  much 
easier,  and  the  highest  letter  is  then  f  sharp. 
Leave  me  to  languish.     (Lascia  ch'  io  Pianga). 

3.     E6  to  f.  Eaendel  30 

From  ''Rinaldo."    Sung  by  Adelaide  Phillips,  and 
has  a  good  pleasing,  classical  melody. 
Grant  Song.     2.     C  to  g.  W.  H.  S.  30 

A  campaign  song,  written  by  the  poet,  Eugene 
Bftchelder,  and  bears  very  hard  on  A.  J  ,  while  Grant 
is  suitably  lauded.    Spirited  throughout. 

Instrumental, 

Edwina  Waltz.  3.  D.    P'ledad  Garcia  de  Tejada.  30 
A  waltz  of  uncommon  elegance  of  construction,  and 
can  hardly  fail  to  please. 
Espeglieres.   Caprice.  Op.  40.  4.  J)b.      Ecjghard.  40 

A  brilliant  piece,  with  a  very  sprightly  melody. 
Grand  Military  March.     3.     Ab.         P.  BrignolL  75 
Dedicated  lo  Gen.  Chickering.    Brilliant  and  pow- 
erful. 
The  Sunshine  Wallzcs.  3.  Kb.         B.  S.  Bajrett.  40 
Very  sweet ;  perhaps  of  a  milder  beauty  than   that 
which  would  be  called  sunshiny,  but  still  with  suffi- 
cient spirit. 

Sans  Souci  Galop.  2.  F.     Ascher  arr.  by  Knight.  30 

Peri  Waltz.     2.     In  four  easy  keys. 

D' Albert,  an:  hj  Knight.   30 
These  belong  to  the  "Easy   arrangements"  of  dance 
mufiic,"  by  Knight,  and  have  been   so  carefully  com- 
posed, as  to  lo.'ie   little  or   nothiog  by  being  made 
easit.*r.     Good  for  pupils. 


Abbreviations  —Degree-!  of  difficulty  are  marked  from  1  to 
7.  Tbe  key  is  marked  with  a  capital  letter,  as  C,  B  flat,  &c., 
A  small  llonian  letter  marks  the  highest  note,  if  on  the  staff, 
an  italic  letter  the  highest  note,  if  above  the  staff. 


MdsicbyMail. — Music  is  sent  by  mail,  the  expense  being 
two  Cfuts  for  eveiy  four  ounces,  or  fraction  thereof,  (about 
one  cent  for  an  ordinary  piece  of  musicj.  Persons  at  a 
distance  will  find  the  conveyance  a  saving  of  time  and 
expense  in  obtaining  supplies  Books  can  also  be  sent  at 
double  these  rates. 
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[Continued  from  page  303), 

To   tlie   grandeur  and  orio;inal!ty  of 

tlie  Requiem  by  Bei-lioz,  the  Thirteenth  Psalm  by 
Liszt  (also  pevformed  on  the  evening  of  the  first 
day)  forms  a  characteristic  counterpart  by  the 
heart-winning  depth  of  feeling,  by  the  prevailing 
tender  coloring,  with  a  corresponding  warmth  of 

instrumentation Hence    the    touching 

heartfelt  simplicity,  the  noble  popularity ,renounc- 
ing  all  self-satisfying  artist  pride  as  such,  whereby 
the  composer  subordinates  his  own  religious  need 
to  that  of  the  community  and  identifies  himself 
■with  that ;  hence  the  immediate  musical  charm, 
as  well  as  the  poetic  efficacy,  the  picturesque 
objectivity  of  the  representation,  with  all  the 
ideality  of  conception  and  of  feeling. 

The  plan  of  the  work  shows  a  wonderful  psy- 
chological architecture,  which  we  are  tempted  to 
point  out  at  least  in  its  outlines.  The  first  half 
of  the  Psalm  describes  the  downcast  mood  of  the 
believer,  even  to  distrust  in  God,  but  which,  just 
at  the  crisis  of  danger,  as  if  suddenly  illuminated, 
gives  place  to  a  joyful  confidence,  which  awakens 
fresh  life  in  him,  arms  him  with  new  courage,  and 
leads  him  on  to  final  victorj-.  The  principal 
theme  (I)  introduced  at  the  very  beginning,  and 
laid  at  the  very  foundation  of  the  whole,  is  this  : 


li^lSS^gllfeS 


Joined  to  this  theme, the  first  phase  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  feeling  explains  the  situation.  A 
thought,  which  in  its  musical  significance  leads 
back  to  the  second  half  of  the  principal  theme, 
forms  the  instrumental  fiiffnto  (II)  which  now 
follows,  and  which  depicts  the  inward  discord, 
the  soul  conflict  of  the  believer,  while  chorus  and 
tenor  solo  form  an  independent,  essentially 
homophonous  group  against  the  orchestra.  In  a 
third  stadium  ("Consider  and  hear  me,  O  Lord," 
A  flat  major,  III),  the  main  theme,  suffused  with 
an  enchanting  softness  and  with  a  mild  splendor 
of  instrumental  coloring,  and  winged  by  the 
heaven-soaring  figures  of  the  'cellos  and  violins, 
assumes  a  profoundly  meek  and  supplicating 
character.  Yet  the  mood  becomes  once  more 
clouded,  and  there  now  begins,  as  it  were,  a  psy- 
chological crisis,  in  connection  with  the  words: 
"Lest  mine  enemy  say,  I  have  prevailed  against 
him  ;  and  those  that  trouble  me  rejoice  when  I 
am  moved."  In  measured  graphic  trails  the 
composer  unrolls  a  battle  picture, whose  thematic 
basis  is  formed  again  by  a  thoughtful  modification 
of  the  main  theme.  The  under-fifth  in  the  third 
measure  ("as  above)  here  becomes  a  questioning 
and  sneering  upper-fourth,  as  if  alluding  to  an- 
other passage  in  the  Psalms :  "Where  now  is  thy 
God  ?"  The  battling  waves  gradually  subside  ; 
but  the  long-drawn  sighs  of  the  wind  instruments 

•Translated  and  abridged  from  the  Neue  Zeitscliri/t  fur 
Musik  (Leipzig). 


and  the  pizzicato  intonation  of  the  main  theme, 
mostly  in  diminished  intervals,  point  to  the  weary 
and  exhausted  state,  the  broken  spirit  of  the 
wrestler  against  God.  Then,  as  if  the  clouds 
divided  and  a  wild  ray  of  hope  broke  through, 
flutes,  clarinets  and  horn  intone  the  main  theme 
and  lead  over  to  a  fourth  phase  of  feeling  (IV), 
expressed  in  the  words :  "But  1  have  trusted  in 
thy  mercy  ;  my  heart  sljall  rejoice  in  thy  salva- 
tion." The  musical  rendering  of  this  passage  (A 
major)  is  of  overpowering  earnestness.  The 
rest  of  the  Psalm  is  an  ideal  recapitulation  of  the 
foregoing  situations,  but  in  the  light  of  the  new 
and  inward  joyfulness.  Next,  the  third  group, 
"Consider,"  &c.,  (Ilia)  is  again  introduced  in  the 
principal  key  A  major ;  then  allusions  to  the 
crisis  of  the  conflict  (marziale')  lead  into  a  power- 
ful fugue  movement,  who^e  correspondence  with 
the  second  phase  of  feeling  (lla)  is  obvious. 
The  instrumental  fuffato  represents  an  inward 
conflict,  in  which  the  mind,  entangled  in  low- 
spirited  doubts,  turned  its  arms  in  a  certain  man- 
ner against  itself;  but  now  it  can  give  outward 
validity,  in  fresh  action,  to  the  new  invigoration 
of  its  moral  life.  Now  tenor  solo  as  well  as  cho- 
rus take  part  in  this  stirring  active  impulse- 
The  fugue  movement  flows  into  a  brilliant  re- 
prise of  the  second  main  theme  ("But  I  have 
trusted,"  IVa),  whereupon  the  whole  i-eceives  its 
crowning  keystone  in  a  majostie  apotheosis  of 
the  main  theme  (la). 

The  return  to  the  beginning,  completing  the 
circle  of  the  psychological  development,  is  al- 
ready sufficiently  indicated  through  the  instru- 
mentation (stringed  quartet,  horns,  clarinets,  has. 
soons).  But  as  the  coda  must  in  a  pregnant 
manner  sum  up  the  whole  dramaticomusical  de- 
velopment, we  find  here  also  the  ideal  substance 
of  every  one  of  the  four  phases,  specially  char- 
acterized above,  "raised  up"  and  blended  into 
living  spiritual  unity  in  the  glorified  main  theme. 
The  thematic  substance  of  the  choral  part  is  car- 
ried back  to  groups  III  and  IV,  while  the  heroic, 
noble  movement  of  a  trumpet  solo  tells  like  a 
fanfara,   of  the  victorious  issue    of  the  contest. 

Thus  all  the  single  parts  work  together  in  or- 
ganic mutual  relation  ;  no  trace  of  anything  ar- 
bitrary, "of  wrestling  with  form" ;  all  that  the 
composer  has  willed  comes  to  exhaustive  ex- 
pression. Clearest  artistic  consciousness,  plastic- 
poelic  shaping  and  genial  freedom  and  imraedi- 
ateness  of  musical  invention  and  feeling  here 
join  hands,  and  in  harmonious  cooperation,  pi-e- 
sent  an  artistic  whole  beautifully  complete  in 
meaning  and  in  form,  which  will  never  fail  to 
take  hold  of  susceptible  hearers — and  in  fact,  did 
not  fail  in  this  performance  here,  although  many 
a  musician,  with  prejudices  hard  to  put  aside, 
may  have  had  his  scruples  about  some  particulars. 
We  left  the  church  inwardly  exalted.     «     «     * 

And  the  execution  !  All  devoted  to  it  their 
best  powers,  their  entire  attention.  One  saw 
here,  what  a  mighty  lever  for  each  individual 
capacity  lies  in.  the  thought,  that  each  contributes 
to  the  realization  of  an   extraordinary  undertak- 


ing. We  may  justly  mention  in  the  first  line 
Riedel's  society,  .sturdy,  unterrified  champion  for 
all  important  artistic  appearances.  To  them, 
above  all,  applies  the  word  that  repeatedly 
forced  itself  upon  us  during  the  performance  : 
Man  grows  with  the  greatness  of  his  aims. 

»  «  »  Such  unconditional  devotion  to  its 
task  is  only  attainable  in  a  Society,  which  syste- 
matically excludes  all  speculation  upon  material 
success  as  a  diversion  from  its  proper  goal,  and 
makes  persistent  constancy  to   the   ideal    aim  a 

duty  of  its  members [The  remainder  of 

the  account  of  the  first  day's  performances  is 
made  up  of  praise,  in  general  and  in  detail,  of  the 
performers, — Riedel's  Society,  the  tenor  soloist, 
Herr  Schild,  the  orchestra,  and  the  organist,  Herr 
Papier  of  Leipzig.  This  report  is  signed  "F. 
Stade."  The  report  of  the  second  day  is  fur- 
nished by  Herr  Hermann  Zopff.] 
Second  Daij. 

Monday,  the  20th,  offered  two  important  concerts, 
including  a  great  number  of  novelties. 

At  10  A.  M.  the  concert  for  Chamber  Music  took 
place  in  the  hall  of  the  "Concordia"  Society.  For 
novelties  the  programme  contained  :  an  Octet  for 
string  instruments  (op.  3,  in  J)  major)  by  G.  Herr 
mann  ;  two  movements  of  a  string  quartet  by  C.  0. 
Radecki ;  Violoncello  melodies  by  J.  Huber;  Organ 
Fugue  by  H.  Zopff,  arranged  for  two  pianos  ;  pieces 
for  two  pianos  by  C.  Thern  ;  Trio  (op.  36,  F  minor), 
and  a  Bass  Song  by  AVilhelm  Speidel ;  besides  Lie- 
der  by  M.  Hartmann,  Ph.  Rufer,  0.  Volck,  Em. 
Kronach,  A.  Horn,  and  Em.  Biichner,  and  various 
well-known  works  to  be  mentioned  later.  The  exe- 
cutants were  Mmes.  L.  Meyer  of  Darmstadt  and 
Wiedemann  of  Leipzig ;  the  Court-opera  singers 
Krause  of  Berlin  and  AVallenreiter  of  Stuttgart;  the 
pianists  Prof.  Speidel  of  Stuttgart,  J.  Briill  of  Vi- 
enna, Willi  and  Louis  Thorn  of  Pesth  ;  the  violon- 
cellists Krnmbholz  and  Cabisius  of  Stuttgart ;  Con- 
certmcister  Jacobsohn  of  Bremen  ;  the  contra-bass- 
ist  chamber  virtuoso  Simon  of  Sondershausen ; 
Kapellmeister  Herrmann  of  Liibeck  ;  M.  Meyer  of 
the  Gewandhau  orchestra  in  Leipzig ;  and  the 
chamber  musicians  Wiinsch  and  Stamra  of  Alten- 
burg and  Steinbrecher  of  Dessau. 

The  Trio  by  Speidel,  of  Stuttgart,  represents  the 
South-German  standpoint  of  production  in  a  way 
entirely  worthy  of  respect.  Admitting  this  stand- 
point, with  its  special  regard  to  fine  sonority,  to 
transparency  of  design  strictly  adhering  to  the  class- 
sic  forms,  and  to  unpretending,  natural  directness  of 
invention,  the  Trio  makes  as  a  whole  a  very  favora- 
ble impression  through  the  freshness  and  fineness  of 
its  invention  based  upon  models  like  Mendelssohn, 
Beethoven  and  Schumann,  yet  by  no  means  showing 
want  of  independence  and  betraying  a  considerable 
talent.  The  main  theme  of  the  first  movement, 
gushing  forth  in  a  live,  fresh  stream,  is  also  rhythmi- 
cally interesting,  while  for  the  second  main  thought  a 
rich  and  noble  Cantilena  is  selected.  The  following 
Andante  begins  soulful  .and  melodious  in  the  Bee- 
thoven stj'le,  passes  afterwards  into  imp.assioned 
strains  with  characteristic  rhythms,  and  soars  toward 
the  end  with  warm  and  beautiful  abandon.  The 
movement  might  be  still  more  effective,  if,  on  the 
one  hand,  the  main  thought,  less  frequently  split  up 
and  broken  off,  were  to  spend  itself  in  a  full  and 
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steady  flow,  and  if,  on  the  other,  many  a  prolonga 
lion,  which  allows  the  interest  to  cool  off,  were  left 
oat.  In  a  more  free  but  better  saloti  style  is  the 
pleasing  nnd  attractive  Scherzo  and  its  harmonically 
fascinating  Trio,  wliile  the  last  movement  in  its  main 
theme,  takes  a  bold,  liigli-soaring  start,  and  lilie  the 
first,  enchains  one  by  the  rich  cantilena  of  tlio  second 
theme.  The  whole  worlv  may  be  counted  among  the 
better  and  more  attractive  productions  of  the  most 
recent  past. 

Not  less  deserving  of  our  warmest  recognition  is 
the  Octet  of  the  Liibeclc  Kapellmeister,  G.  Hermann, 
for  4  violins,  2  violas,  'cello  and  double  bass.  It 
moves  in  a  sphere  reminding  us  of  models  like  Bee- 
thoven and  Spoiir,  without  betraying  lack  of  original 
invention.  To  be  sure,  the  composer,  seeing  tliat  he 
had  chosen  eight  solo  instruments,  might  have  made 
more  use  of  polyphony  and  a  more  independent 
prominence  of  the  lower  instruments,  in  place  of 
many  too  uniform  figures  of  accompaniment.  This 
he  has  done  only  in  single  passages,  for  instance, 
very  effectively  and  pleasingly  in  a  fine  violoncello 
cantilena.  But  the  work,  even  as  it  stands,  shows  a 
respectable  talent  for  this  kind  of  composition,  and  a 
skilful  mastery  of  means.  Among  other  things  the 
addition  of  a  double  bass  gave  advantageous  color- 
ing and  shading  to  the  whole.  The  lively  first 
movement  rises  in  its  second  half  to  an  effective 
grandeur,  and  contains  pithy  as  well  as  rhythmi- 
cally interesting  movements.  Then  follows  an  eleg- 
iac Andante,  full  of  feeling,  and  so  evenly  and  richly 
carried  out,  that  it  may  be  called  a  wide,  refreshing 
oasis  in  our  restless  times,  when  it  is  given  to  so  few 
musicians  to  let  a  sustained  movement  flow  along 
with  real  depth  of  feeling,  yet  with  uniform  and  sat- 
isfying measure.  The  Andante  is  followed  by  a  neat 
and  captivating  Scherzo  with  characteristic  rhythms, 
and  a  Trio  colored  with  a  certain  Hungarian  nation- 
ality, which  might  have  served  for  more  extended 
treatment.  In  the  last  movement,  too,  the  happy 
cast  and  impassioned  impulse  of  the  leading  thought 
is  quite  effective.  This  work  was  deservedly  re- 
peated, and  with  lively  applause,  in  a  second  addi- 
tional matine'e  on  the  23d. 

The  second  part  of  the  matinee  opened  with  two 
movements  of  a  string  Quartet  by  Carl  von  lia- 
decki  of  Riga,  which  by  the  elegant  refinement  and 
unpretending  discreetness  of  their  plan  seemed  better 
suited  to  a  small  circle  of  devoutly  listening  con- 
noisseurs in  chamber  music.   .  .  . 

The  violoncello  melodies,  by  Joseph  Huber,  are 
unpretentious  pieces,  commendable  in  style  and  easy 
of  execution.  Carl  Them's  Nocturne  and  Scherzo 
for  two  pianos  are  a  couple  of  very  thankful,  bril- 
liant salon  pieces  in  the  nobler  style,  and  at  the  same 
time  interesting  by  their  changeable  and  often  truly 
characteristic  rhythms. 

As  for  the  novelties  in  solo  song  composition,  the 
Liecler  chosen  upon  this  occasion  were  generally  much 
less  striking  than  those  of  the  former  meetings.  ,  .  . 
{To  be  continued.) 


Sunday  Music. 

iFrom  the  London  Orchestra.) 

Mnsic  publishers  have  at  last  marie  the  discov- 
ery that  there  is  a  great  want  of  proper  music 
for  the  English  family  circle  on  Sunday  evenings. 
The  want  is  in  process  of  supply,  serials  weekly 
and  monthly  are  issuing,  some  with  high  tone, 
some  with  moderate,  and  some  with  no  tone  at 
all.  Firms  of  long  and  reputable  standing  in  the 
trade  are  becoming  in  a  way  "sacred  music  ware- 
houses," for  all  that  is  inviting  and  satisfactory  to 
those  of  our  countrymen  who  are  desirous  of 
uniting  the  'pleasures  of  piety  with  its  ivorks  and 
obligations. 

We  have  in  these  columns  again  and  again  in- 
sisted on  the  necessity  of  putting  life  and  human- 
ity into  our  Sunday  music,  and  to  efi^ect  this  the 
spirit  of  art  must  be  associated  with  the  spirit  of 
worship.  Indeed,  this  is  the  law  upon  which  all 
great  art  is  founded,  and  from  which  all  great  art 


has  alone  been  produced.  The  history  of  art  in 
music  is  short  and  simple.  Music  was  given  man 
primarily  as  the  thank-offering  to  his  Maker,  and 
the  divine  order  of  ritual  in  national  worship  ex- 
pressly declares  music  to  be  the  absolute  necess- 
ity of  its  vehicle.  The  history  of  music  further 
shows  us  that  where  nations  fell  into  idolatry, 
music  was  taken  away  from  those  nations;  and, 
as  a  fact,  ceased  to  exist  with  them.  Further, 
those  nations  who  dishonored  music  by  neglect- 
ing its  cultivation  and  supply  in  their  national 
worship,  excelled  in  musical  art  only  to  this  ex- 
tent— the  production  cf  an  artistic  school  stolen 
from  that  which  had  been  created  for  the  sanc- 
tuary, and  of  infinitely  less  power  over  the  strong 
feelings  of  the  human  heart.  In  cases  where 
Christian  nations  forbade  music  in  their  church 
services,  such  nations  ceased  to  produce  musical 
composers,  and  were  blotted  out  from  the  musical 
art-world  as  spots  of  darkness  and  corruption. 

Music,  as  our  readers  well  know,  is  the  ex- 
pression of  man's  heart,  speaking  in  the  universal 
language  of  sounds.  It  has  its  matter,  or  ideas, 
its  manner,  or  form,  progress  and  development  of 
these  ideas ;  and  its  spirit,  which  in  its  right  es- 
tate is  the  mind,  soul,  and  body  of  man,  the  crea- 
ture, in  harmony  with  the  Creator.  This  world, 
in  its  right  state,  is  simply  one  harmony  of  the 
Almighty  Being  who  created  it;  and  man  can  do 
nothing  really  great  that  disturbs  this  harmony  ; 
and  what  he  may  do  in  the  way  of  disturbance 
cannot  live.  Where  there  are  ten  volumes  of 
church  music  what  we  may  term  now  alive,  there 
are  a  hundred  volumes  of  operatic  music  dead 
and  passed  out  of  all  memory.  There  was  a 
good-for-nothing  German  composer  of  the  last 
century  named  Weigl,  who,  in  his  ignorance  and 
impudence,  asked  Mozart  how  he  wrote  his  mu- 
sic. He  met  with  the  instantaneous  reply,  "Find 
out,  Weigl,  as  I  had  to  find  out."  This  man 
wrote  some  operas  which  he  conceived  to  be  mu- 
sic, but  no  one  in  these  days  can  look  into  them 
without  disappointment  and  disgust.  The  poor 
creature  had  no  notion  of  music  in  the  proper 
sen.se  of  the  term,  for,  when  asked  why  ho  no 
longer  wrote  operas,  he  answered, "Alas,  I  am  get- 
ting old,  and  have  no  more  ideas;  in  fact,  I  can 
only  write  church  music."  We  hardly  need  say 
Weigl  soon  after  departed  for  other  regions,  tak- 
ing his  "church  music"  with  him. 

We  have  been  led  to  these  observations  by 
some  remarks  upon  church  music  in  one  of  our 
contemporaries  in  its  number  for  this  month.  In 
noticing  the  present  state  of  church  music  in  Eng- 
land, the  writer  lays  it  down  that  there  must  be 
art  in  sacred  music,  for  the  old  church  composers 
were  grand  fellows  after  their  manner  ;  and  that 
the  "sacred"  composers  of  the  present  day  may  be 
divided  into  three  classes.  First :  composers 
who  write  for  "(Ae  religious  markel."  It  would 
seem  these  are  sad  fellows  indeed.  They  are 
"bungling  arrangers,"  and  their  efforts  are  "de- 
pressing," "sombre,"  "dull,"  "doleful,"  "lugubri- 
ous," without  any  sense  of  the  sacredness  of  the 
trust  vouchsafed  to  the  religious  composer,  and 
all  that  they  do  is  simply  pernicious.  The  sec- 
ond class  are  those  artistic  composers  who,  "hav- 
ing learnt  the  trick  of  sacred  harmonies,  can  throw 
off'  any  amount  ot  religious  music  in  any  given 
time." 

The  writer  tells  his  readers  that  there  is  the 
artistic  side  of  church  music,  which  he  foolishly 
describes  as  "the  trick  of  sacred  harmonies,"  and 
he  admits  that  without  this  learning,  time  is  of 
no  use,  for  such  music  cannot  be  produced  at  all ; 
and  he  further  incautiously  asserts  that  he  who 
has  learnt  what  Gluck  called  his  metier  in  church 
music,  can  compose  religious  music,  whether  he 
himself  be  religious  or  not.  But  feeling  this  not 
to  be  true,  the  writer  soon  contradicts  himself  in 
laying  it  down  that  the  third  class  of  sacred  com- 
posers are  those  who  write  from  "tlie  germ  of 
religious  inspiration,  having  true  religion  in  their 
hearts,  and  feeling  that  religious  words  can  only 
be  legitimately  united  to  religious  music.  It  is 
not  enough  to  learn  "the  trick  of  sacred  harmo- 
nies," the  composer  must  also  learn  the  trick  of 
true  religion  in  his  heart.  In  fact,  art  becomes 
nothing,  and  religioit  everything. 

All   this   is  a  very  loose  way  of  writing,  and 


can  be  productive  of  no  good  result.  We  granli 
unreservedly,  that  the  man  who  sets  himself  at 
work  to  supply  so  much  music  pretcndedly  sa- 
cred at  so  much  a  page,  without  any  knowledge 
of  the  elements  and  original  phrases  of  church 
song,  and  without  any  command  over  the  propor- 
tions of  church  harmony,  is  a  g^od-for-nothing 
hack,  powerless  for  producing,  or  even  adapting 
any  good  tnusic  ;  and  all  that  he  does  is  sombre 
and  sickening,  depressing  and  disgusting.  We 
hail  with  satisfaction  the  admission  of  the  writer 
that,  properly  to  compose  a  piece  of  church  mu- 
sic, the  composer  must  first  have  learnt  the  essen- 
tial matter  and  the  uses  of  its  being.  He  de- 
scribes this  knowledge  as  "the  Irick  of  sacred 
harmonies" — meaning,  of  course,  to  assert  that 
there  are  lying,  as  the  foundation  of  worship-mu- 
sic, certain  phrases  and  forms,  the  necessary  phe- 
nomena of  its  existence.  We  are  free  to  admit 
that  a  man  may  have  the  artistic  command  of 
these  foundations  of  church  music,  and  yet  not 
be  able  to  excite  any  devotional  or  reverential 
feeling  in  his  employ  of  them.  Many  a  hard 
head,  a  hard  heart  and  a  hard  hand  are  to  be 
seen  every  Sunday  in  some  church  pulpits — en- 
gaged in  dealing  with  the  most  gracious  and  lov- 
ing subjects,  and  beyond  all  others  most  dear  to 
humanity — and  yet  evincing  no  emotion,  and 
certainly  producing  none  on  the  part  of  the  hear- 
ers. There  are  wooden  preachers  in  wooden 
pulpits,  as  well  as  wooden  musicians  in  wooden 
galleries,  and  these  make  wooden  congregations. 
But  we  deny  that  "religious  inspiration"  alone 
will  make  what  our  writer  calls  "a  composer  of 
religious  music."  The  servant  of  art  in  music 
cannot  properly  exercise  his  mission  as  the  ser- 
vant of  {jod  in  music  without  a  perfect  knowl- 
edge of  the  everything  and  all  of  his  art;  and 
the  composer  who  unites  the  knowledge  of  art 
with  the  realities  of  worship  is,  in  one  sense,  al- 
ways writing  religious  music,  whatever  he  may 
be  engaged  upon.  Because  he  would  not  wilfully 
disturb  the  harmony  of  the  universe,  or  give  out- 
ward form  and  expression  to  feelings  disgraceful 
to  humanity.  Ilandel  is  as  pure  in  his  opera  as 
in  his  oratorio;  and  when  he  portrays  in  his  op- 
era the  best  and  highest  feelings  of  our  nature, 
we  can  take  out  the  opera  song  and  transplant  it 
into  his  oratorio.  What  can  be  more  devotional 
in  music  than  that  song  af  Ilandel — "Lord,  re- 
member David,"  and  yet  he  wrote  it  for  an  opera, 
and  for  Senesino,  the  greatest  opera  singer  of  the 
day.  Take,  again,  the  grand  scene  of  Csesar  be- 
fore the  tomb  of  Pompey,  or  that  no  less  grand 
one  in  the  opera  o(  '■'Tamerlane  ;  "  compare  these 
two  recitatives  with  the  more  known  but  not 
more  wonderful  one  in  the  "  Jephtha," — are  they 
not  all  three  written  in  the  highest  forms  of 
church  music,  and  in  the  deepest  and  strongest 
spirit  of  worship  V  There  must  be  the  power  as 
well  as  the  piety ;  and  where  the  piety  is  real,  it 
rarely  rests  until  it  has  secured  the  power. 

Handel  indulged  in  no  special  "trick  of  sacred 
harmonies,"  if  we  are  to  understand  by  this  term 
that  he  liad  a  mechanism  for  his  secular  composi- 
tions perfectly  opposed  to,  or  diff'ering  from,  that 
which  he  used  in  his  sacred  comjiosition.  The 
first  chorus  in  the  "Messiah"  "And  the  glory  of 
the  Lord,"  is  a  secular  composition.  The  second 
chorus,  "And  He  shall  purify,"  is  made  up  from 
a  secular  duet,  and  (  quail y  so  the  chorus  "All 
we  like  sheep."  The  chorus,  "He  spake  the 
word,"  in  the  "Israel  in  Ei/j/pl,"  is  not  Handel's 
at  all,  for  it  is  the  composition  of  Stradella,  being 
a  serenade  given  by  a  lover  to  his  mistress,  per- 
formed under  her  window  by  two  orchestras  in 
two  coaches.  The  Hailstone  Chorus  is  made  up 
from  Stradella,  and  so  is  the  pretty  pastorale,  "He 
led  them  forth  like  sheep."  The  chorus,  "Egypt 
was  glad,"  is  a  canzonet  by  Kerl,  and  the  chorus, 
"Let  us  break  their  bonds  asunder"  is  another  by 
Krieger ;  and  to  Krieger  do  we  owe  the  four 
subjects  in  the  last  chorus  of  the  "Israel,"  the 
"Horse  and  his  rider."  It  is  true  all  these  com 
positions  were  written  by  artistic  composers,  who 
had  learnt  "the  trick  of  sacreil  harmonies,"  for  if 
these  movements  had  not  been  examples  of  high 
art  they  would  not  have  suited  Handel's  pur- 
pose. It  is  because  they  were  full  of  faith,  ener- 
gy, and  joyfulness,  and  all  the  higher  attributes 
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of  the  spirit  of  worsiiip,  that  t1>ov  met  the  wants 
of  the  composei'  of  the  '-MesriiaJi"  and  tlie  "Isra- 
el." Handel  never  borrowed  silly,  stupid,  dull, 
or  dolefid  music,  for  he  well  knew  music  of  this 
description  was  utterly  opposed  to  all  religious 
emotion.  The  word  "reliiiious"  implies  an  ever- 
present  sense  of  obligation  ;  but  obligation  asso- 
ciated with  the  highest  pleasures  the  human  be- 
ing is  capable  of  And  it  was  this  strong  appre- 
ciation of  the  union  of  what  we  may  term  animal 
delight  with  spiritual  duty,  that  made  the  old 
forms  of  worship  at  certain  periods  so  incongru- 
ous. A  reference  to  the  old  comic  sermon,  the 
comic  hymn,  the  comic  mystery,  the  dance  before 
the  high  altar,  the  secular  tunes  of  Thurstan,  the 
founder  of  our  Sarum  Ritual,  the  worldly  melo- 
dies of  St.  Isadore  in  the  Mosarabie  ofllce-books, 
— a  reference,  we  say,  to  any  of  these  curious 
corners  in  liturgical  history,  will  demonstrate 
that  real  worship  may  exist  in  combination  with 
the  gratification  of  that  noble  part  of  man's  be- 
ing— his  body. 

Sour  as  were  John  Calvin,  John  Knox,  and 
the  Puritan  party,  they  seized  hold  of  secular 
tunes  to  assist  them  in  carrying  out  their  princi- 
ples of  reformation,  and  the  old  100th  tune  is  a 
secular  tune,  and  of  not  verj'  decent  origin  ;  and 
the  finest  choral  in  a  Lutheran  ehnrch  is  a  secu- 
lar melody  of  old  Isaac  of  Inspriick.  At  times 
England  has  been  in  great  straits  for  want  of  a 
decent  choral.  Good  and  pious  poets  have  made 
sweet  and  stirring  hymns,  and  there  was  no  com- 
poser "learned  in  the  trick  of  sacred  harmonies"' 
at  hand  to  set  them  to  music.  But  tunes  were 
found  for  these  hymns,  and  hence  it  is  that  we 
sing  "Rock  of  ages"  (the  beautiful  hymn  by 
Toplady)  to  a  charming  simple  melody  by  Rous- 
seau, the  origin  of  which  our  writer  quite  mis- 
takes when  he  asserts  it  was  composed  for  a 
dance  in  an  opera.  Madan,  the  chaplain  of  the 
Magdalen  Hospital,  made  a  special  hymn  for  the 
Advent  season.  What  was  he  to  do  for  a  tune  V 
No  cathedral  organist  would  have  written  a  tune 
for  the  methodistical  Toplady  of  his  day,  and  we 
much  question  if  any  cathedral  organist  dare 
have  written  one  for  the  author  of  "Thelyphtho- 
ra."  So  he  took  the  Scotch  melody  called 
"Helmsley,"  which  had  been  sung  with  such 
great  effect  at  Vauxhall  by  Mrs.  Arne,  to  the 
words  "Guardian  angels,  now  protect  him." 
There  is  nothing  vulgar  in  these  two  tunes;  anti 
compared  to  tlie  ranting  and  ravina  secular  mel- 
ody unhappily  associated  to  the  "Jerusalem  the 
Golden,"  of  Ur.  Neale,  these  two  tunes  are  the 
acme  of  religious  worship.  If  it  be  wrong  to  in- 
troduce into  church  service  a  melodv  not  origi- 
nally written  for  that  purpose,  the  fault  lies  with 
the  dignitaries  of  the  church  ;  for  these  learned, 
and  of  course  pious  persons,  first  themselves  set 
up  the  practice,  and  secondly,  never  spent  a 
penny  upon  the  education  of  any  church  musi- 
cian, so  that  he  might  be  qualified  to  write  a 
proper  choral  whenever  the  occasion  arose  for 
his  so  doing.  Your  untaught  humanity  naturally 
falls  in  love  with  a  cood  melody  ;  and  if  bishops 
knew  nothing  about  melody,  and  cathedral 
organists  were  never  taught  the  principles  upon 
which  it  is  founded,  is  it  a  marvel  that  John 
Wesley  and  Rowland  Hill  looked  out  into  the 
broad  world  to  seek  for  simple  music  that  would 
please  the  people  they  were  desirous  to  propi- 
tiate and  to  interest  ?  England  had  forgotten 
the  foundations  of  church  music;  she  ha'd  laid 
aside  the  old  chants  for  her  psalms;  and  until 
Handel  came,  and  brought  out  the  old-world  in- 
tones, England  had  no  old  choral  and  no  ohlcnp- 
pella  writing  that  had  taken  any  hold  on  the  na- 
tional mind.  No  anthem  of  Tallis  or  Byrde  can 
be  said  to  be  fixed  in  English  memories,  and  we 
much  question  if  England,  as  a  nation,  at  the 
time  Handel  came  here,  would  have  anywise 
mourned  over  the  burning  of  all  the  anthems 
ever  written  by  Gibbons  and  Lawes,  Rogers  and 
Child. 

Ther.e  is  now  what  is  called  a  great  revival  of 
the  spirit  of  musical  worship.  To  be  of  any  real 
■value,  it  must  settle  down  upon  the  ever-living 
foundation  of  church  song.  This  is  the  history 
of  all  reform  in  church  music.  Palestrina  fell 
back  upon  the  old  chant,  and  put  an  end  to  the 


masses  on  the  "Armdd  Man"  and  other  popular 
ditties  of  liis  time.  Bach  and  Handel  took  the 
Lutheran  forms  of  the  old  ecclesiastical  melodies, 
and  in  this  way  made  Germany  the  first  of  musi- 
cal countries.  Vogler  inoculates  Weber  and 
Meyerbeer  with  the  ancient  ritual  phrase  music, 
and  hence  we  have  the  old  monkish  songs  in  ,the 
modern  operatic  chorus.  Mendelssohn  hated 
this  kind  of  caricature,  and  he  turned  the  feeling 
into  ils  right  direction.  Not  one  of  these  great 
men  ventured  a  sneer  at  what  was  good  and 
grand  in  this  old-world  music.  On  the  contrary, 
it  was  the  foundation  upon  which  they  built  the 
superstructure.  We  are  much  in  want  of  "Sun- 
day music,"  and  we  doubt  not  the  want  will  be 
supplied.  But  it  will  not  be  supplied  by  those 
who  in  their  ignorance  and  impertinence  carp 
and  sneer  at  what  they  do  not  understand  ;  nor 
can  any  good  come  from  imitating  and  belauding 
the  base  and  the  mean.  True  art  teaches  us  to 
look  up,  not  down.  No  artist  gains  inspiration 
from  a;rovellin2  in  the  dirt. 


A  Musical  "  Doppelganger,"  or  Fetch, 

It  is  astonishing  to  think  on  what  plans  some  peo- 
ple have  hit  to  attain  their  ends.  We  do  not  refer  to 
such  plans  as  those  for  wliich  their  projectors  feared 
the  light  of  day,  and  which  would  have  necessarily 
brought  the  latter  into  collision  with  the  law,  public 
order,  and  the  police  authorities.  We  refer  to  plans 
which  ought  really  to  be  called  deceitful,  but  which 
harm  no  one,  anil  consequently  are  generally  al- 
lowed to  pass  in  life  as  perfectly  honorable,  under 
the  category  of  "cunning." 

In  how  sly  a  manner  a  knowing:  young  gentleman 
will  manage  to  escape  punishment  from  a  severe  pa- 
pa, many  of  us  could  tell  a  tale.  How  cleverly  a 
lovinff  pair  manage  to  hoodwink  the  watchful  eyes  of 
the  old  people  is  another  fact  known  probably  at  all 
times  and  in  all  places.  It  is,  however,  something 
far  more  rare,  and  for  manv  persons  unintelligible,  to 
see  an  unconquerable  spirit  of  energy  cause  a  man 
even  to  deny  his  own  identity,  in  order  to  learn 
something — to  see  him,  for  instance,  perform  the 
most  menial  duties  in  order  to  get  near  his  teacher. 
The  history  of  sculptors  and  painters  can  show  a 
great  many  such  instances  ;  want  of  means,  which 
shut  against  them  the  door  of  an  esteemed,  popular, 
and,  naturally,  also  highly-paid  master,  has  generally 
been  the  reason  why  young  men  of  ardent  aspira- 
tions have  sought  and  found  the  strangest  means  for 
satisfying  those  aspirations. 

But  tliere  are  also,  analogous  cases  in  music.  Many 
of  us  know,  for  instance,  how  a  German  composer, 
afterwards  a  great  man,  being  eager  to  learn,  fulfilled 
the  duties  of  a  shoeblack  in  the  house  of  a  celebrated 
professor  of  counterpoint  and  composition,  for  the 
purpose,  in  the  first  place,  of  becoming  known  to  him, 
and  gradually  working  up  to  be  a  pupil  of  his.  Of 
course,  he  was  successful.  But  perhaps  the  most 
curious  o.Tse  of  the  kind  is  the  following  : 

The  Viola  da  Gamba  was  at  one  time  a  generally 
fashionable  and  favorite  instrum.ent ;  among  the 
countries  in  which  it  was  so,  we  must  mention  France, 
where  it  was  called  the  Basse  de  VioI.e.  Professional 
players  and  amateurs  vied  with  each  other  in  culti- 
vating it,  and  one  inevitable  consequence  was  that, 
in  time,  virtuosos  on  it  sprang  up.  There  were  two, 
particularly,  who  attained  great  reputations  in  Paris: 
Forqueray  (written  also,  Forcroix),  and  Marais. 
Both  naturally  paid  homage — for,  had  they  not  done 
so,  whence  would  they  have  obtained  their  reputa- 
tion 1 — to  the  taste  of  the  day,  but  each  did  so  in  his 
own  fashion.  Forqneray  was  more  especially  master 
of  passages,  runs,  and  shakes  ;  he  possessed  the  art 
of  overcoming  all  the  apparent  impossibilities  of  his 
instrument.  Marais,  on  the  other  hand,  carried  away 
his  hearers  and  worked  them  up  to  a  pitch  of  enthu- 
siasm by  the  deep  expressiveness  of  his  playing  and 
by  his  touching  melodies. 

One  day,  the  first  named  musician  received  a  visit 
from  a  young  German  who  wanted  to  become  hie 
pupil,  and  as  Herr  Hesse,  for  so  was  he  called,  pos- 
sessed some  talent,  as  well  as  the  necessary  money, 
and  a  desire  to  work,  he  became  Forqueray's  pupil, 
then  and  there.  And  what  a  pupil  he  proved  !  Such 
zeal  and  industry  the  Frenchman  had  never  known 
before.  The  progress  made  could  not  be  otherwise 
than  proportional,  and,  at  the  expiration  of  six 
montlis  or  so,  the  master  was  compelled  to  admit  that 
he  should  soon  have  nothing  more  to  teach  his  pupil. 
The  latter  comprehended  everything  with  the  utmost 
ease  ;  conquered  all  the  difliculties  given  him  to  exe- 
cute, and  fully  justified  Forqueray's  favorite  verdict : 
"He  plays  like  the  very  devil." 

That  the  two  masters  did  not  associate  much  with 


each  other,  the  reader  will  easily  believe;  things 
were  not  different  in  those  days  from  what  tliey  gener- 
ally are  now.  That,  however,  the  two  rivals  were 
the  best  friends  whenever  they  did  meet,  and  went 
arm-in-arm  to  the  cafe  together,  to  chat  on  art  gen- 
erally, and  on  their  own  instrument  in  particular,  is 
is  also  a  matter  of  course — as  it  is  no  dilferent  at  the 
present  day.  M.  Forqueray  was  now  particularly 
delighted  at  meeting  his  best  friend  (!)  once  more  af- 
ter not  having  seen  him  for  months.  He  could  tell 
him  that  he  had  formed  a  pupil  who  cast  everything 
that  had  ever  been  done  before,  nay,  who  even  cast 
himself  into  the  shade.  Would  not  the  sympathiz- 
ing (!)  soul  of  his  friend  participate  in  his  own  de- 
light. His  triumph,  which  ho  had  enjoyed  in  ad- 
vance, was,  however,  doomed  to  be  considerably  di- 
minished ;  for  to  all  that  he  said  Marais  could  merely 
just  nod  Ids  head  in  astonishment,  for  he,  too,  had 
pretty  nearly  ilie  same  story  to  relate  of  a  pupil  of 
his.  It  chanced,  too,  that  his  pupil  had  been  under 
him  for  about  half  a  year,  and  was  likewise  a  Ger- 
man, only  his  name  w.as  not  "Hesse,"  hut  "Sachse." 
The  same  praise,  however,  was  due  to  this  Sachse 
for  his  performance  in  Marais's  style,  as  Forqueray 
bestowed,  for  proficiency  in  own  style,  on  Hesse.  If 
M.  Forqueray  was  unable  to  play  anytliing,  however 
diflicult,  to  his  Hesse,  which  the  latter  conld  not  in- 
stantl}'  repeat  with  the  utmost  precision  and  case,  no 
one  could  so  truly  imitate  the  sweet,  intoxicating 
style  of  the  other  master  as  his  pupil  Sachse.  In  a 
word,  the  praise  indidged  in  by  the  two  musicians 
was  so  beyond  all  conception,  that  it  struck  them 
both  that  they  might  show  each  other  these  wonder- 
ful Germans  of  theirs.  It  was  agreed  that  they 
should  meet  during  Forqueray's  lesson  next  day, 
wdien  Marais  might  convince  himself  of  the  correct- 
ness of  what  his  rival  had  asserted. 

Long  before  the  hour  appointed  for  the  lesson,  the 
two  masters  had  met  in  M.  Forqueray's  room.  At 
last,  the  pupil,  also,  made  his  appearance.  But  ho 
remained,  as  though  struck  by  lightning,  at  the  door, 
while  M.  Marais.  dumb  with  astonishment,  sprang 
from  his  chair,  for — Herr  Hesse  was  no  other  than 
his  own  pupil  Sachse.  "Bon  jour.  Monsieur  Saxe'," 
cried  the  other,  full  of  astonishment.  The  reader 
may  imagine  the  consternation  in  the  countenances 
of  the  three.  Marais  was  the  first  to  recover  the 
use  of  his  tongue.  He  explained  to  his  colleague 
the  stiite  of  matters,  and  urgently  requested  the 
young  man  to  inform  them,  above  all  things,  how  he 
came  to  bear  two  names.  The  explanation  was  an 
extremely  simple  one.  The  young  German's  name 
was  really  Hesse.  He  had  come  to  Paris  for  the 
purpose  of  perfecting  himself  on  the  Viola  da  Gamba, 
which  he  had  already  learnt  in  Germany.  He  heard 
persons  in  Paris  bestow  equal  praise  upon  both  mas- 
ters, according  as  the  speaker  preferred  the  one  style 
of  playing  or  the  other  ;  he  sought  an  opportunity  of 
hearing  both,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  each 
was  unrivalled  in  his  way,  but  had  attained  only  a 
one-sided  kind  of  perfection.  From  this  he  drew  the 
correct  inference  that  the  most  accomplished  per- 
former on  the  Viola  da  Gamba  would  be  an  artist 
who  could  so  render  himself  master  of  both  styles  as 
to  be  able  to  compete  as  successfully  with  Forqueray 
as  with  Marais.  He  determined,  therefore,  on  hav- 
ing recourse  to  the  stratagem  mentioned,  and  wo 
have  seen  how  well  he  succeeded  ;  only  Herr  Sachse 
was  always  obliged  to  be  particularly  careful  not  to 
know  either  Herr  Hesse  or  Monsieur  Forqueray,  and 
that  was  assuredly  no  easy  task. 

We  know  many  a  German  teacher,  who,  on  mak- 
ing the  above  discovery,  would,  despite  all  his  pupil's 
skill,  have  very  quickly  shown  that  amiable  young 
man  the  way  down  stairs.  Not  so  the  two  French- 
men. They  embraced  their  common  pupil,  who  was 
moved  to  tears,  and  each  did  what  he  conld  to  make 
a  great  artist  of  him.  Through  him,  moreover,  they 
became  true  friends,  connected  by  the  bonds  of  sin- 
cere and  cordial  esteem. — London  Musical  World. 


Haydn  and  Hans  Sachs.* 

Some  persons  may,  perhaps,  take  objection  to  the 
fact  of  Haydn  and  Hans  Sachs  being  thus  placed 
in  juxtaposition,  less  on  account  of  the  long  space 
of  time  by  which  they  are  separated,  than  on  account 
of  the  much  greater  value  attached  to  the  muse  of 
Haydn  than  to  that  of  Hans  Sachs.  But  Hans 
Sachs  was  in  his  day  quite  as  productive  and  varied 
as  Haydn  was  in  his,  and  in  proof  that  his  poeins 
possess  profound  and  lasting  merit,  I  have  one  wit- 
ness worth  all  the  rest  together ;  I  mean  Wolfgang 
Goethe.  The  muses  of  Haydn  and  Hans  Sachs  are 
too  nearly  related  in  their  character,  for  the  juxtapo- 
sition of  the  two  men  to  afford  fair  ground  for  ob- 
jection. .     .     t,    u  • 

Above  all  things,  a  predominating  trait  in  both  is 

•From  Zellner's  BUtlerfiir  Tkealer,  Mmik  u.  Kunst. 
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their  naivelg;  ilie  childlike  simplicity  and  absence  of 
pretension,  tlie  innocent  nnaffecledness  and  trne- 
liearlcdness,  tlie  cordial  simplicity  and  good-nalnro 
accompanied — as  conscious  naiicrfe  always  is — l5y  Ini- 
Tnoi"  and  spriglitliness,  and  sometimes  even  by  sly 
fognishness,  cpialities  "which,  when  combined,  consti- 
tute naii'eic'.  This  greets  us  in  Haydn's  pleasing,  in- 
CDniparably  beautiful  quartets,  just  as  in  his  |)iano- 
forte  compositions,  now,  alas,  nearly  forgotten,  and 
even  in  his  symphonies  and  oratorios.  This  is  pre- 
cisely what  makes  us  so  fond  of  constancy  turning  back 
to  the  charming  and  friendly  old  man  ;  what  causes 
ns  to  be  continnally  finding  fresh  charms  and  beau- 
ties in  bis  works  ;  what  induces  us  never  to  he  tired 
of  lying  on  his  breast — it  is  the  childlike  nature  of 
bis  genius,  the  paradise  of  cl.iUl-like  goodness,  which 
we  perceive  in  the  background,  and  from  which  we 
bear  bis  sweet,  moving,  and  peaceful  strains  issuing 
forth.  Even  wlien  he  portrays  the  seriousness  and 
the  sufferings  of  life,  even  when  his  genius  takes  a 
higher  flight,  to  sing  the  creations  of  God,  to  lament 
with  the  licdeemcr  on  the  Cross,  to  magnify  the  sea- 
sons of  the  year,  and  the  works  of  men,  and  the 
power  of  God  in  Nature,  this  friendly,  conciliatory 
tone  is  always  beard,  like  some  angel's  voice. 

Just  as  he  was,  he  wrote.  The  noble  Jfasfer-sing- 
er  of  Nuremberg  did  the  same.  How  his  poetic 
muse  combined  naivety,  bitmor,  and  satire,  can  be 
seen  nowhere  better,  and  in  his  own  style,  too,  than 
in  Goethe's  poem,  "Hans  Sachs'  poetische  Sendung," 
which,  as  most  persons  are  aware,  was  written  to  re- 
vive in  Germany  that  recognition  of  the  old  poet 
wliich  he  merits.  Only  a  small  number  of  his  po- 
ems have  been  preserved,  but  they  are  distinguished 
by  the  va'iret'i  autl  good  nature  to  which  we  have  al- 
luded, and  by  striking,  brilliant  wit,  wdiile  bis  pic- 
tures of  his  own  times  and  the  kind  of  morals  then 
prevalent  are  far  from  deficient  in  sharp  satire. 

This  (lai'frfe  extends  also  to  those  works,  in  which 
the  two  men  treat  of  matters  of  faith  ;  both  are  dis- 
tinguished for  their  productiveness  in  this  sphere.  We 
know  what  enthusiastic  homage  Hans  Sachs  paid  to 
the  ideas  of  the  Reformation,  and  to  tlie  Reformer,  in 
bis  [Vitteubei-qer  NachtifjaH,  and  bow  much  bv  his 
simple  and  beautiful  sacred  songs,  so  full  of  faith, 
such  as  "Warum  betriibst  du  dich,  mein  Her/,'?"  and 
others,  he  helped  to  propagate  the  Reformation,  and 
how,  in  his  Biblical  stories,  aad  his  version  of  the 
Psalms  of  David,  be  sang  with  tlie  power  and  confi- 
dence of  a  prophet.  But  what  Joseph  Haydn  did 
with  bis  numerous  motets,  cantatas,  and  oratorios,  is 
nearer  our  own  time  and  feeling,  for  the  forms  of  his 
ideas  arc  those  of  to-day,  and  any  one  who  is  not 
moved  hy  the  magnificent  choruses  of  the  Creation, 
and  of  the  Seasons,  any  one  who  does  not  acknowl- 
edge the  master,  and  the  profound  creative  power  of 
faith,  has  no  perception,  no  appreciation  of  the 
depths  of  art  and  of  faith.  "Nicht  von  mir,  von 
dort  kommt  Alles  !"  be  exclaimed,  with  his  eyes 
lifted  towards  Heaven,  and  streaming  with  tears,  as, 
an  old  man  of  7U,  be  sank  down,  overpowered  by  the 
power  of  this  passage,  at  the  performance  of  the  ora- 
torio in  question  ;  '^Nicht  von  viir,  von  dort  konwit 
Alles  !" 


Concerts  at  the  Spas  of  Germany. 

That  a  great  deal  of  bad  music  is  to  be  heard  in 
the  world,  observes  a  writer  in  tlie  Nene  Berliner 
Mnsilczeitung:,  is  a  tolerably  well  recognized  fact,  but 
how  much  had  music  may  be  compressed  into  a  sin- 
gle concert,  and,  despite  its  badness,  admirably  per- 
formed, is  something  that  can  he  understood  by,  and 
knowit  to,  only  those  who  have  visited,  in  summer, 
some  of  the  most  fashionable  watering-places  of  Ger- 
many. The  most  talented  and  the  most  celebrated 
singers,  male  and  female,  the  most  famous  fiddlers 
and  iiianists  come  every  year  to  the  Rhine,  whither 
they  bring  the  most  used-up  Italian  airs  and  French 
roulades  ;  they  sing  and  play  with  the  greatest  preci- 
sion, and  consequently  please  immensely  ;  but  any- 
one who  is  fond  of  music  wonders  in  his  own  nnnd 
whether  they  bring  with  them  such  a  lot  of  rubbish, 
because  it  suits  them,  or  because  they  believe  that 
only  stuff  of  this  sort  pleases  the  public !  We 
might  perhaps,  apply  the  poet's  words  ;  "Die  beiden 
kamen  sich  entgegen"  ("the  two  met  each  other  half 
way"),  that  is  :  the  had  taste  of  the  auditors  and 
that  of  the  pcrfoimers  ;  but,  notwithstanding  this,  I 
must  take  the  part  of  the  public  and  declare,  that 
very  frequently  they  are  oifcred  much  that  is  worse 
than  they  demand,  and  that  they  have  shown  on 
many  occasions  their  preference  for  something  more 
refined,  or  at  least  more  musically  elegant,  than  the 
false  glitter  of  Verdi's  coarse  airs,  and  the  pofs-pour- 
)7's- which  are  served  up  to  them  under  the  name  of 
fantasias.  It  is  true  that  at  wateringpl.aces  there  is 
no  regular  public  ;  the  continual  change  of  persons, 
the  ebb  and  How  of  the  most  varied  social  elements, 
bring  with  them  every  day  fresh  likes   and  dislikes. 


different  kinds  of  taste  ;  and  the  piece  that  pleased 
the  people  of  yesterday  exceedingly  may  perhaps 
weary  those  of  to-day,  and  vice  versa  ;  but  it  is,  nev- 
ertheless, not  very  praiseworthy  on  the  part  of  emi- 
nent artists,  because  the  success  of  what  is  good  does 
not  always  seem  certain,  to  choose  wdiat  is  bad  he- 
cause  it  is  sure  to  obtain  them  applause.  Is  bad 
music,  by  chance,  a  part  of  bon  toni 

It  is  frequently  asserted  that  those  who  visit  fash- 
ionable watering  places  must,  if  they  would  not  spoil 
their  own  pleasures  or  that  of  everyone  else,  leave 
behind  them  at  homo  all  principles  not  compatible 
with  enjoyment,  and  moreover  the  quickest  and  most 
careless  enjoyment.  There  may  certainly  be  some 
watering-places,  Homhurg  beyond  all  others,  whore 
this  is  literally  the  case  ;  such  places  are  frequented 
only  by  those  whose  sole  object  is  to  get  some  amuse- 
ment or  other  out  of  the  day  ;  music' possesses  value 
in  the  eyes  of  the  public  assembled  there  only  wdien 
it  brings  with  it  celebrated  names  ;  no  concerts  either 
are  given  there,  only  operas ;  and  singers  whose 
names  are  most  generally  known  are  got  together 
from  all  countries ;  ivhat  they  sing,  and  Jioiv  they 
sing,  are  matters  of  perfect  indifference  to  the  direct- 
ors, who  know  that  the  great  thing  for  the  peo- 
ple who  assemble  in  ilieir  Kurhaus  is  the  gaming, 
and  that  their  visitors  feel  inclined  to  bear  Mdlle. 
Artot  or  Mad.  Lncca  only  when  they  have  won 
largely  and  do  not  want  to  play  any  longer,  or 
wdien  they  have  lost  all  their  money  and  are  not 
able  to  play  any  more.  There  are  other  places, 
however,  where,  tbouirb  the  gaming  is  still  the 
principal  thing,  the  public  .are  different ;  where 
you  find  many  persons  who  do  not  welcome  everi/ 
kind  of  diversion,  but  only  such  as  is  offered  in  a  be- 
coming form.  Even  here,  the  reputation  of  the  ar- 
tist is  certainly  thought  more  of  than  what  be  does ; 
but,  in  despite  of  this,  the  attempt  to  bring  forward 
the  more  refined  elements  in  music  is  not  to  be  re- 
garded as  an  unconditional  failure.  It  is,  however, 
mos:  rarely-made,  and  by  Germans  less  than  by  any- 
one else.  The  latter  appear  to  believe  that  everj' 
possible  kind  of  concession  must  be  made  to  the  for- 
eign element,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  foreigners 
expect  from  German  artists  that  music  with  which 
they  are  most  nearly  related,  and  not  French  and 
Italian  airs  and  fantasias,  which  foreigners  have  heard 
executed  better  by  others. 

It  is  by  no  means  an  uninteresting  study  to  read 
through  the  programmes  of  the  concerts  given  at  the 
various  fashionable  watering-places.  'It  is  only  at 
the  concerts  that  celebrated  artists  are  to  be  heard  ; 
the  farmers  of  the  gaming-table?  get  them  up,  and, 
as  a  rule,  pay  the  performers  most  splendidly ;  it  is 
not,  of  course,  the  value  of  the  performance  which 
is  the  great  thing,  hut  merely  the  name.  If  now,  we 
run  through  the  pt;ogrammes  of  the  concerts  at 
Wiesbaden,  Ems,  and  Baden,  we  find  that,  at  Ems, 
the  music  offered  the  public  is  all  French  and  Ital- 
ian ;  that  it  is  a  medley  at  Wiesbaden;  while  at 
Baden  there  are  great  efforts  apparent  to  make  con- 
cessions to  the  German  element,  Baden,  which  is 
considered  as  a  thoroughly  French  watering-place, 
merely  situated  in  Germany,  being  the  onlj'  such  re- 
sort where  there  were  this  year  German  "model  per- 
formances," where  Don  .loan  and  Loltenqrin  were 
given  with  the  verv  best  care  (Niemann,  B^tz,  Dalle 
Aste,  Nacbbauer.  Mdlle.  Mallinger,  and  Mad.  Ber- 
tram-Mayer). Baden  is,  too,  the  onl}'  localitv  where 
artists  are  not  merely  splendidly  paid,  but  where 
they  feci  themselves,  in  addition,  comfortable  and  at 
home.  To  describe  how  magnificently  they  are 
treated  by  the  new  farmer  of  the  tables,  M.  Dupres- 
soir.  and  to  show  how  much  superior  are  the  tone 
and  the  coinpany  in  Baden  to  what  they  are  at  other 
watering-places,  wouhl  take  up  too  much  space,  and, 
besides,  not  be  in  keeping  with  a  musical  jjapcr  ;  hut 
there  is  one  fact  certain  :  that  it  is  only  in  Baden 
that  great  artists  are  permanently  settled  or  stop  for 
the  wdiole  summer,  without  doing  so  in  the  way  of 
their  profession.  Madame  Schumann,  Madame  'Vi- 
ardot-Garcia,  Herren  Cossmann,  .Tacqnes  Rosenbain, 
Eckert,  and  Pixis,  pass  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
year  at  Baden,  without  troubling  themselves  at  all 
about  business,  the  two  ladies  being  constantly  sur- 
rounded by  an  ever-changing  court  of  artists  and 
writers.  Such  an  assemblage  proves  that  not  only 
nature,  but  the  society  of  the  place  is  very  attractive. 
To  return,  however,  to  music,  and  the  consideration 
of  the  public.  That  in  a  watcrins-place  where  gatn- 
ing  is  carried  on,  the  visitors,  with  the  exception  of 
the  sick,  consist  only  of  such  persons  as  are  desirous 
of  finding  in  their  summer  resort  the  expensive 
pleasure  of  town  life  is  a  fact  which  does  not  require 
demonstration.  They  want  to  be  amused,  but  the 
reader  must  recollect  that  they  want  only  to  pay  for 
gaTnhling  and  dining,  or,  perhaps,  in  addition,  for  a 
trip  or  so  into  the  country,  but  never  for  music — 
though  there  may  be  a  few  French  and  English  who 


have  not  heard  Lolie-nfjrin,  and  do  not  shrink  from 
the  great  heat,  provided  they  are  enabled  to  have 
their  say  about  Wagner.  Otherwise,  however,  the 
visitors  have  no  money  for  concerts — the  administra- 
tion is  everywhere  obliged  to  distribute  large  numbers 
of  free  admissions,  in  order  to  fill  the  room.  In 
Baden,  it  has  the  frankness  to  make  no  charge  at  all 
for  admission  (except  at  one  grand  concert  for  the 
poor,  when  there  are  no  tickets  given  away  at  all). 
Now  it  is  well  known  that  persons  who  do  not 
pay,  if  they  are  not  clarpteurs,  are  more  difficnlt  to 
satisfy  than  anyone  else,  and,  at  watering-))laces, 
where,  as  a  rule,  they  go  to  concerts  and  defy  the 
great  beat  merely  to  show  themselves,  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  please  them.  If  they  are  offered  light 
music,  they  say  they  have  beard  it  a  hundred  times 
before;  serious  music  tires  them.  "Beethoven,  this 
hot  weather  !"  Speaking  of  a  fair  hravura  singer, 
they  say  she  has  no  feeling,  and,  of  another,  they 
assert  that  her  voice  is  ponderous.  Such  being  the 
state  of  mind  of  the  public,  nothing  would  properly 
remain  for  an  artist  to  do  but  to  give  them  the  best 
that  is  especially  in  his  own  line,  and  not  trouble  him- 
self any  more  about  the  matter.  But  it  is  particu- 
larly in  art,  where,  up  to  a  certain  degree,  indepen- 
dence is  the  best  means  of  success,  that  persons  pos- 
sessed of  independence  are  more  rare  than  in  other 
things.  The  consequence  is  that  we  see,  at  watering- 
])laees,  verv  eminent  artists  taking  all  sorts  of  pains 
to  extort  applause  from  the  public  ;  they  succeed  in 
doing  so  once;  the  next  lime,  the  public  require 
something  new,  and  suddenly  receive  with  great 
coolness  the  concession  which  pleased  them  exceed- 
ingly a  week  before,  when  perhaps  they  would  have 
respected  the  individuality  of  an  independent  artist. 
We  have  thus  in  a  limited  space  the  proof  of  the 
principle  :  that  all  ameliorations  must  emanate  from 
within.  But  I  am  growing  too  serious — tlierefore  I 
conclude  by  giving  a  piece  of  good  advice  to  all 
artists  who  are  not  intent  on  business  alone,  but  wish 
to  spend  their  time  artistically  and  agreeably  :  let 
them  come  this  year  to  Baden. 


Offenbach's  Operas. 

(From  the  Philiidelpbia  ETening  Bulletin.) 

It  must  he  a  source  of  regret  to  every  one  in  this 
country  who  desires  education  of  popular  taste  to 
genuine  appreciation  of  good  music,  that  the  demand 
and  the  supply  of  opera  bonfle  in  the  United  States 
are  constantly  increasing.  We  are  threatened  this 
season  with  performances  by  no  less  than  four  differ- 
ent companies,  and  the  aggravation  is  intensified  by 
the  fact  that  the  scanty  repertoire  of  each  of  these  is 
furnished  only  with  the  compositions  of  j\Ir.  OITen- 
bach.  At  a  time  when  Americans  were  beginning 
to  feel  a  lively  interest  in  musical  matters,  and  when 
their  capacity  for  coin  prehension  of  the  better  class 
of  compositions  has  been  enlarged  by  familiarity  with 
good  music,  interpreted  by  skilful  native  and  foreign 
artists,  the  introduction  of  Offenbach  to  the  stages  of 
our  Academics,  and  his  quick  popularity  can  be  re- 
garded as  little  less  than  cabimitous.  Offenbach  is 
not  a  great  musician,  and  his  compositions  are  un- 
worthy of  a  place  beside  the  meanest  productions  of 
the  men  wdio  are  cn;itled  to  rank  among  leading 
composers.  Possessing  a  thorough  musical  educa- 
tion,he  is  a  master  of  all  known  styles,  [?]  and  is  capa- 
ble of  all  possible  effects  ;  but  he  has  not  the  faintest 
spark  of  genius,  and  none  of  that  creative  power 
which  is  its  highest  attribute.  He  is  an  absorber  of 
other  men's  ideas.  Genius  gathers  into  itself  the 
best  of  every  kind,  focalizes  it  and  gives  it  added  in- 
tensity and  beauty,  and  more  powerful  life.  Offeu- 
bach's  talent  is  sponge-like  ;  it  holds  all,  and  at  ev- 
ery squeeze  it  yields  a  medley  of  precisely  the  kinds 
it  contains.  This  quality  is  perceptible  in  the  lire- 
some  similarity  of  all  his  productions.  The  same 
general  tone  pervades  La  Grande  Diichesse.,  La  Belle 
Hclc'ne,  and  Barlie  Blene.  If  we  except  the  few  mel- 
odies, and  a  half  dozen  odd  concerted  pieces  in  each, 
one  of  his  operas  is  nearl}'  the  counterpart  of  the 
others.  He  exhausts  the  variety  of  effects  in  one, 
and  has  no  alternative  but  to  give  the  same  general 
styles  from  the  same  reservoir  of  accumulated  mate- 
ri.al  in  all  the  others.  His  melodies  may  be  accepted 
as  the  best  evidence  of  his  title  to  rank  as  a  musician. 
But  these  are  contemptible.  He  has  not  written  an 
air  superior  to  "Cham|)agne  Charlie,"  or  "Tramp, 
Tramp,"  and  there  are  multitudes  of  our  negro 
melodies  that  for  plaintive  sweetness,  oildity  and 
originality,  are  as  much  better  than  bis  compositions 
as  Ossian's  poems  are  superior  to  those  of  Walt 
AVhitman.  If  Offenbach  deserves  fame,  our  own 
Foster  is  entitled  to  immortality. 

The  plea  that  he  is  an  artist  in  biudesque  will 
not  avail.  Whatever  bis  special  field  of  operation, 
he  claims  to  he  a  musician  ;  it  is  as  a  musician  he 
comes   before  the  public,  and  in  this    character  we 
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must  judge  him.  It  is  not  nocessarv,  moreover, 
that  a  composer  of  comic  opera  should  bo  a  fantastic 
trickster, — a  wliippcr  of  harmonic  syllaluibs  that  are 
froth  and  nothing  more.  Keal  humor  and  pure  and 
harmless  fun  are  more  likely  to  he  the  offspring  of 
genius  and  correct  taste  than  the  creations  of  talent 
which  indulges  in  mad  pr.anks  and  recklessly  delies 
the  laws  of  order,  and  more  than  that,  of  decency. 
Auher,  Rossini,  and  Donizetti  have  written  comic 
operas,  and  wedded  humor  to  immortal  music. 
These  men  rank  with  the  old  masters  of  English 
comedy,  while  Offenbach  is  in  the  position  of  those 
petty  farce  writers  who  are  engaged  by  the  theatres 
10  tickle  the  public  fancy  with  dramatizations  of  the 
latest  sensation.  His  music  is  sometimes  funny,  but 
it  is  oftener  contemptible.  He  presents  the  spectacle 
of  a  man  who  has  risen  to  popularity  without  a  par- 
ticle of  genuine  merit,  and  by  purely  factitious 
means,  while  other  composers,  whose  genius  is  un- 
questioned, languish  in  comparative  obscurity.  There 
is  more  genius  exhibited  in  one  of  Strauss's  waltzes 
than  in  the  whole  of  Offenbach's  compositions,  and 
yet  there  are  thousands  who  know  of  Offenbach  who 
never  heard  of  Strauss. 

And  Offenbach  is  entirely  incapable  of  doing 
anything  better.  He  made  one  attempt  to  contrib- 
ute to  legitimate  comic  opera  in  Paris,  and  failed 
disastrously.  A  second  effort  was  made  to  compose 
music  for  a  new  ballet  at  the  Grand  Opera,  and 
again  his  utter  want  of  respectability  was  demon- 
strated. He  does  not  know  the  true  meaning  and 
mission  of  music,  as  a  musician  should.  He  does 
not  comprehend  that  it  is  a  rich,  various  and  emo- 
tional language  which  speaks  to  the  inner  conscious- 
ness of  men,  with  an  expression  .as  wide  as  the  range 
of  human  feeling,  and  as  subtle  as  the  senses.  He 
seems  to  perceive  the  outward  existence  without  its 
deeper  significance,  and  he  whirls  his  chords  and  ca- 
dences into  disjointed  fellowship,  with  as  little  com- 
prehension of  the  resources  and  application  of  mu- 
sical language,  as  if  some  one  should  rifle  tlie  dic- 
tionary of  its  odd  words,  and  form  them  into  an  ar- 
ray of  queer,  unconnected  sentences.  That  such  a 
musician  as  this  should  have  crowded  from  the  stage 
the  noble  composers  of  the  day,  is  not  creditable  to 
our  taste  and  cultivation. 

But  if  musical  incapacity  and  folly  were  the  most 
heinous  of  jM.  O.ffenbach's  faults,  he  might,  perhaps, 
he  forgiven.  Unforlunatcly,  his  offence  is  greater. 
He  is  the  man  who  has  prostituted  the  divine  art  to 
giving  a  false  attractiveness  to  pruriency.  As  an 
lOnglish  journal  expresses  it,  "he  is  the  troubabour  of 
ladies  of  doubtful  reputation."  All  his  operas,  ex- 
cepting the  failure  'alluded  to  above,  were  written 
for  a  theatre  of  very  questionable  respectability  in 
Paris.  It  is  the  haunt  of  fast  men,  lewd  men,  women 
of  b.ad  character,  and  the  grossly  sensual  of  both 
sexes.  M.  Offenbach  can  obtain  representation  no- 
where else  in  Paris.  The  text  of  his  operas  bears 
sufficient  evidence  of  the  fact  that  they  were  written 
to  suit  the  tastes  of  the  frequenters  of  the  Bouffes 
Parisiennes.  1-m,  Belle  Helena  is  a  gross  caricature 
of  a  story  that  is  in  itself  not  impure  ;  but  Offen- 
bach's compilers  have  represented  it  in  scenes  which 
are  vilely  indecent.  The  heroine  of  Barbe  Blue  is  a 
common  woman,  and  the  text  of  the  libretto  is  filled 
from  first  to  last  with  obscurity  and  filth.  Generieae 
de  Brabant  is  a  lewd  storyof  intrigue,  and  the  libretto 
is  not  less  shameless  in  its  use  of  terms  than  that  of 
Barbe  Bleue.  La  Grande  Diichesse  is  the  purest  of 
them  all,  but  the  opportunity  for  indecent  action  is 
large,  and  in  this  city  at  least  it  has  not  been  en- 
tirely neglected. 

This  "cast  off  slough  of  a  polluted  and  shameless 
French  theatre"  has  been  presented  night  after  night 
before  American  men  and  women,  wlio  have  found 
strange  pleasure  in  witnessing  the  antics  of  actors 
and  actreses  who  reproduced  here  in  our  Academies 
of  Music  the  wanton  performances  of  a  French 
concert  saloon,  and  the  lascivious  dances  of  a  French 
wine  garden.  Mile.  Tostdc,  without  voice,  facial 
beauty,  figure,  or  any  favor  to  our  claim  as  an  artist, 
was  cheered  at  every  representation,  hecause  with  her 
unclad  legs  she  indulged  in  a  vulgar  kick,  that  was 
not  even  amusing,  hut  only  disgusting.  A  certain 
disregard  of  decency,  consequent  upon  her  faithful 
interpretation  of  M.  Offenbach,  and  a  knack  of  twist- 
ing her  fat  form  into  unwomanly  positions,  together 
with  a  vivacity  altogether  French,  constitute  her  en- 
tire artistic  stock  in  trade. 

It  would  be  rather  harsh  to  say  that  the  favor  with 
which  these  representations  have' been  received  is  the 
result  of  a  popular  inclination  for  pruriency,  but  it  is 
wholly  incomprehensible  why  respectable  men  and 
women  should  applaud  language  upon  the  stage, 
which  in  social  life  would  insure  the  ostracism  .and 
the  disgrace  of  the  user.  If  the  actions  of  Toslee 
and  her  sisters  would  bring  a  blu.sh  to  the  check  in 
onr  parlors,  they  are  not  fit  for  the  stage,  and  an  as- 
sumption of  modesty  in  the  parts  of  those  who  ap- 


plaud indecency  in  opera  bouffe  is  entirely  inconsist- 
ent with  common  sense. 

But  Offenbach  and  his  operas  are  the  fashion,  and 
wo  expect  them  to  retain  Iheir  popularity — whatever 
may  be  the  cause  of  it — until  the  present  mania  for 
sensationalism,  legs  and  lascivionsness  has  worn  it- 
self out.  When  that  blessed  time  shall  come,  wo 
sincerely  hope  Offenbach  and  his  compositions. 
Black  Crook  dramas  and  their  nymphs,  will  be  neg- 
lected and  despised,  and  we  shall  turn  once  more  to 
legitimate  drama,  and  the  stage  will  move  nearly 
approximate  to  its  true  purpose  and  destiny. 


Her  Majesty's  Opera. 

TiETJENS,   Tkebelli,  Kellogo,   Sinico,   Nils- 
son,  Santlet,  Gassiek,  Mongini,  &c. 

The  London  Telegraph  gives  the  following  resume' 
of  the  past  season  at  Drury  Lane,  and  of  the  sing- 
ers, a  part  of  whom  (not  including  Nilsson,  nor 
Trebelli,  the  best  contralto  of  the  day)  Mr.  Mapleson, 
according  to  report,  will  soon  bring  to  New  York  : 

The  season  opened  on  Saturday,  the  28th  of 
March,  with  "Lucrezia  Borgia,"  an  opera  which,  if 
no  longer  in  its  first  glory,  has  at  least  the  recom- 
mend.ations  of  being  easily  mounted,  and  of  always 
proving  effective  when  it  is  efficiently  performed. 
Since  the  retirement  of  Madame  Grisi  we  have  had 
no  such  competent  representative  of  the  wicked 
duchess  as  I\[dlle.  Tietjens,  who,  on  this  opening 
night,  sang  with  rare  splendor  of  voice.  The  Gen- 
naro  of  the  evening  was  not  altogether  unknown  to 
habitues  of  the  "old  house ;"  for,  some  twenty  years 
ago,  Signor  Fraschini,  known  as  the  "tenore  della 
maledizione,"  from  his  forcible  delivery  of  the  curse 
in  the  bethrothal  scene  of  "Lucia,"  first  made  his 
appearance  before  an  English  audience.  But  time 
had  not  impaired  his  style,  while  it  had  seriously 
imp.aired  the  natural  good  qualities  of  his  voice,  and, 
though  applauded  for  a  while  by  the  "groundlings," 
he  enlisted  the  sympathy  of  few  connoisseurs  in  his 
favor.  He  continued,  however,  to  appear  at  fre- 
quent intervals,  until  the  advent  of  Signor  Mongini 
threw  the  elder  tenore  robusto  into  the  shade.  In 
"Semiramide,"  the  second  opera  produced,  Madame 
Trebelli-Bettini  found  in  Arsace  a  role  worthy  of  her 
highly-cultivated  ability.  Gifted  with  a  mezzo- 
soprano  voice  of  rich  .and  sympathetic  quality,  a 
perfect  mistress  of  the  almost  forgotten  florid  Pos- 
sinian  style  of  vocalization,  and  h.aving  the  advanta- 
ges of  a  good  stage  face  and  figure,  Madame  Trebelli 
is  beyond  all  comparison  the  most  useful  and  capable 
of  ail  the  singers  who  take  contralto  parts.  The 
Babylonian  Queen  herself  of  course  fell  to  Mdlle. 
Tietjens,  and  the  small  tenor  part  had  an  efficient 
representative  in  Signor  Bettini,  whose  reliable  and 
njusician-like  singing  has  been  of  frequent  use  to  the 
management.  "La  Traviata"  was  brought  out  for 
the  purpose  of  introducing  I\Idlle.  Kellogg  to  the 
regular  subscribers  to  the  opera.  In  the  autumnal 
season  that  was  brought  to  a  somewhat  premature 
close  by  the  burning  of  Her  Majesty's  Theatre, 
the  young  American  lady  had  produced,  by  means 
of  her  pleasant  voice  and  lively  manner,  an  unques- 
tionably favorable  impression  on  Mr.  Mapleson's 
popular  patrons.  But  her  success  had  to  bo  ratified 
by  a  more  critical  auilience  ;  and  it  is  much  to  the 
credit  of  the  ambitious  young  vocalist  that  she  has 
succeeded  in  holding  her  ground,  in  spite  of  the  large 
number  of  important  parts  so  lavishly  allotted  to 
her.  That  she  is  .already  a  consummate  artiste, 
either  as  singer  or  actress,  it  wouhl  be  manifestly 
folly  in  her  most  devoted  friends  to  maintain,  but 
her  spirit,  industry,  and  talent  give  abundant  war- 
ranty that  she  is  capable  of  some  day  taking  a  high 
position.  Considering  that  Mdlle.  Kellogg's  educa- 
tion has  been  entirely  completed  in  America,  she 
may  on  that  account  alone  claim  high  prai,so  for  her 
already  acquired  proficiency.  In  the  course  of  the 
season  she  appeared  as  Gilda  in  "Rigoletto  ;"  Ni- 
netta,  in  "La  Gazza  Ladra;"  Donna  Elvira,  Su- 
sanna, Linda,  and  Maria  in  "La  .Figlia  del  Reggi- 
mento" — an  extraordinary  range  of  characters  for  so 
young  and  comparatively  inexperienced  a  singer  to 
attempt.  Our  American  cousins  may  feel  some 
gratification  in  having  trained  their  countrywoman 
for  so  adventurous  a  task.  "La  Traviata"  gave  Mr. 
Santley  an  opportunity  of  showing  what  progress  he 
has  made  as  an  actor,  inasmuch  as  be  contrived  to 
give  some  personal  dramatic  interest  even  to  such  a 
dull  personage  as  old  Germont.  In  mere  vocaliza- 
tion there  was  scarcely  room  for  improvement,  but, 
nevertheless,  in  "La  Gazza  Ladra"  he  displayed  a 
proficiency  in  the  singing  of  Rossinian  music  for 
which  he  had  not  previously  had  full  recognition, 
while  in  every  opera  in  which  he  was  engaged  he  de- 
claimed with'much  greater  breadth  of  stylo  than  for- 


merly. In  the  character  of  Rigoletto  the  jester,  and 
in  that  of  the  father  of  Linda,  ho  exhibited  very  re- 
markable dramatic  power.  No  actor  has  ever  had  at 
the  beginning  of  his  career  more  to  learn  than  Mr. 
Saniloy,  hut  he  has  triumphed  over  all  obstacles. 
For  the  man  of  real  determination  the  word  "impos- 
sible" does  not  exist.  The  indisposition  of  Mdlle. 
Tieijens,  on  one  evening  when  "II  Trovatorc"  was 
announced,  brought  out  very  prominently  the  ready 
capacity  of  Mdlle.  Sinico,  who,  in  order  that  the  en- 
tertainment should  not  be  changed,  assumed  at  short 
notice  the  part  of  Leonora,  and  acquitted  herself  re- 
markably well  of  her  task.  She  has  throughout 
been  of  great  use,  her  Marcellina  and  Susanna  being 
especially  admiraljlo.  "Le  Nozze"  exhibited  Signor 
Gassier  in  his  best  character — that  of  Figaro — a  part 
in  which  he  is  equally  at  home,  whether  the  music  he 
by  Rossini  or  by  Mozart ;  but  liis  general  capability 
has  throughout  the  season  been  constantly  tested. 
This  same  opera  supplies  Mdlle.  Tietjens  with  one 
of  her  best  characters — that  of  the  Countess  ;  and  wo 
may  mention  here  that  the  zealous  German  prima 
donna  is  equ.ally  .admirable  whenever  she  is  engaged 
in  the  interpretation  of  Mozart,  whether  the  character 
be  the  neglected  spouse  of  Almaviva,  the  stately 
Donna  Anna,  or  the  vague  personage  of  Pamina,  the 
heroine  of  the  "Enchanted  Flute."  In  "Fidelio," 
Mdlle.  Tietjens  far  outshines  all  who  for  many  years 
past  have  attempted  to  portray  the  love  of  the  de- 
voted wife  whom  no  dangers  can  appal  when  the 
salvation  of  her  husband  is  in  question  ;  while  in 
"Medea"  she  grapples  successfully  with  a  part  which 
no  other  lyric  artiste  of  our  time  has  dared  attempt. 
Mdlle.  Tietjens  has  also  appeared  in  "Los  Hugue- 
nots," "Norma,"  and  "II  Trovatore,"  works  in  which 
her  impersonations  are  well  known.  She  has  found 
a  gifted  partner  in  Signor  Mongini,  who  first  ap- 
peared in  the  rather  uncongenial  part  of  Lionello  in 
"Marta  ;"  but  who  afterwards,  in  such  characters  as 
Manrico,R,aoul,and  Edgardo,  hiid  .ample  opportunity 
of  proving  the  fine  quality  of  his  unparalleled  powers. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  Signor  Mongini  possesses  the 
finest  tenor  voice  of  the  day,  and  that  he  has  extr.a- 
ordinary  dramatic  power.  His  fault  is  that  his  in- 
tense feeling  sometimes  leads  him  into  exaggeration. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  he  was  most  praiseworthy  in 
the  most  trying  music — that  of  "Medea,"  the  actual 
difficulties  of  which  prevented  him  from  ever  laps- 
ing into  any  extravagance.  Of  another  tenor,  Sig- 
nor Ferenczy,  it  need  only  be  said  that  he  had  sev- 
eral chitnces,  but  that  he  failed  in  turning  them  to 
good  account  ;  wdiile  a  Signor  Bulterini,  who  ap- 
peared only  in  the  last  week,  exhibited  some  prom- 
ise. The  splendid  bass  voice  of  Signor  Foli,  and 
his  capacity  for  doing  justice  to  music  of  every 
school,  have  made  his  co-operation  throughout  the 
season  of  very  great  value — so  great,  indeed,  that  the 
short  stay  here  of  Herr  Rokitanski  was  the  less  to  be 
deplored.  Nor  should  Mr.  Lyall's  power  of  creating 
a  character  part  out  of  the  slenderest  materials — as, 
for  instance,  in  Monostatos,  and  in  the  Jew  pedhir  in 
"La  Gazza  Ladra" — be  altogether  unacknowledged. 
The  "bright  particular  star"  of  this,  as  of  the  for- 
mer season,  has  unquestionably  been  Mdlle.  Chris- 
tine Nilsson,  ivho,  on  the  2d  of  May,  reappeared  in 
"La  Traviata."  Flushed  with  the  triumph  she  bad 
just  achieved  in  Paris,  where  she  had  succeeded  in 
making  the  weakest  of  operas — M.  Thomas's  "Ham- 
let"— the  greatest  of  successes,  she  returned  to  us 
with  the  halo  of  victory  about  her  brow.  And,  so 
far  from  being  deteriorated  by  her  good  fortune, 
Mdlle.  Nilsson  returned  a  more  complete  and  finished 
artiste  than  when  she  left  us.  Her  voice  was  fuller, 
her  singing  more  variously  colored,  if  wo  may  use 
the  expression,  her  action  more  earnest  and  intellec- 
tual. Donna  Elvira,  Astrafliamante,  her  most  effect- 
ive part,  and  Marta,  the  character  in  whieh  she  shone 
most  last  year,  were  this  sea.son  all  thrown  into  the 
shade  by  her  Lucia  di  Lainmermoor,  a  creation  as 
elaborate  in  design  as  it  is  fascinating  in  result.  The 
fair  Swedish  lady's  talents  were  hero  seen  at  their 
very  best,  althoijgh  her  assumption  of  Cherubino, 
the  mischievous  page  of  "Le  Nozze,"  continued  to 
give  an  unusual  attraction  to  the  most  melodious  of 
operas.  Mdlle.  Nilsson  has  this  season  greatly  ex- 
tended in  the  concert  room  the  reputation  she  so 
quickly  made  upon  the  stage.  A  star  of  the  first 
magnitude,  we  trust  that  she  will  be  "fixed"  in  our 
operatie  firmament. 


The  Autograph  of  Handel's  "Messiah" 
Photographed. 

One  would  fain  believe  that  Ilandel  had  some  pre- 
sentiment, however  vague,  of  his  own  universal  re- 
nown. It  is  hard  to  im.aiiine  him  writing,  far  in 
advance  of  contemporary  ideas  or  resources,  with  no 
assurance  of  a  time  whe'n  men  would  preserve  to  his 
genius — 
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"A  broad  approach  to  fame, 

And  ever-ringing  avenues  of  song.*' 

Still  more  difficult  is  it  to  suppose  that  one  so  gift- 
ed and  so  brave — for  Handel  was,  in  liis  way,  a  hero 
— had  no  greater  present  reward  than  the  brightness 
of  that  Indian  summer  of  success  which  came  to 
him  when  in  the  "sere  and  yellow  leaf."  But,  how- 
ever this  may  have  been,  it  is  certain  that  of  one 
thing  recently  done  in  his  honor  the  master  never 
dreamed.  Visions  of  gigantic  festivals  were  possible 
(he  was  once  told  that  his  music  demanded  armies 
for  executants),  but  a  reproduction  of  his  autograph 
of  the  "Messiah,"  by  means  of  sunlight  and  chemi- 
cals, could  not  have  entered  into  his  wildest  imagin- 
ings. 

Great  are  the  uses  of  photography.  It  has  long 
ministered  to  friendship,  furnished  the  detective  witli 
an  unerring  guide,  brought  home  to  us  the  ends  of 
the  earth, and  perpetuated  the  clianging  glories  of  the 
heavens.  Now,  however,  this  beneficent  invention 
has  assumed  an  unexpected  form  of  usefulness.  It 
was  a  happy  idea  that  led  the  Sacred  Harmonic  So- 
ciety to  photo-lithograph  the  manuscript  of  Handel's 
greatest  work,  and  the  success  of  their  experiment 
will  have  interesting  and  important  results.  We 
may  now  hope  to  see  the  scores  of  all  the  great  mas- 
ters reproduced  in  lilie  manner,  and  the  masters 
themselves  brought  closer  to  us  than  ever  before — so 
close  that  we  can  look  over  them  as  they  write,  trace 
the  current  of  their  thoughts,  and  mark  the  guise  in 
which  their  conceptions  first  took  shape.  Let  the 
faniitico  per  la  7misica  i-ejoice,  therefore,  at  the  pros- 
pect of  being  as  familiar  with  the  hieroglyphics  of 
Beethoven,  and  the  neatly  written  characters  of  Men- 
delssolin,  as  with  the  process— longer  and  more  pain- 
ful than  is  commonly  believed— by  which  art  perfects 
the  inspiration  of  genius.  Not  the  least  of  the  many 
serviees  rendered  to  music  by  the  Sacred  Harmonic 
Society  is  this  their  latest  act  of  homage  to  Handel. 

But  this  new  application  of  photography  can  hardly 
fail  to  have  an  interest  for  the  general  public.  The 
least  curious  of  men  loves  to  pry  into  creative  pro- 
cesses. Even  though  he  care  nothing  for  what  is  pro- 
duced, he  is  eager  to  know  how  it  came  about.  Es- 
pecially is  this  the  case  if  the  result  be  a  world-famous 
and  imperishable  thing.  The  various  stages  of  con- 
ception and  execution  tliat  led  up  to  the  cartoons  of 
Raphael,  the  Apollo  Belvidere,  or  "Paradise  Lost," 
would,  were  they  revealed  to  us,  absorb  universal 
attention,  just  as— to  illustrate  by  a  fact— there  is 
nothing  better  remembered  in  connection  with  Sir 
Joseph  Paxton's  glass  palace  than  its  first  design  on 
blotting-paper.  The  volume  under  notice,  there- 
fore, has  an  interest  for  every  body.  To  a  great  ex- 
tent it  gratifies  that  natural  and  legitimate  curiosity 
which  can  not  but  be  felt  with  regard  to  one  of  the 
finest  master-pieces  of  art. 

This  "Messiah"  score  is  an  oppressively  suggest- 
ive volume,  giving  rise  to  thoughts  burdensome  from 
their  number  and  interest. 

It  is  easy  to  gain  some  insight  into  Handel's 
character  from  the  volume  under  notice.  We  may 
laugh  at  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  advertise 
their  ability  to  tell  us  all  about  ourselves  "on  receipt 
of  our  own  handwriting,"  but  they  have  merely 
pushed  a  truth  far  enough  to  make  it  ridiculous. 
This  "Messiah"  score  is  a  case  in  proof.  One  does 
not  want  special  powers  to  describe  the  kind  of  man 
who  filled  its  pages  ;  while  the  impressions  conveyed 
agree,  in  every  instance,  with  the  statements  of  those 
who  had  the  advantage  of  Handel's  personal  ac- 
quaintance. The  changeable  mood  of  the  composer, 
for  example,  is  accurately  reflected  in  his  manuscript. 
At  one  time  he  writes  calmly,  and  with  as  near  an 
approach  to  neatness  as  iie  is  capable  of  making.  At 
another,  he  seems  to  have  a  rush  of  ideas,  with  wliich 
his  pen  cannot  keep  pace,  though  it  flies  over  the  pa. 
per  at  speed,  and  by  no  means  stands  upon  the  order 
of  its  going.  At  another,  it  is  plain  that  he  labors 
hard,  grows  fiercely  impatient  of  errors,  and  dashes 
huge  ink-strokes  through  them,  or  else  smears  them 
with  his  finger  after  the  fashion  subsetjuently  adopted 
by  Mr.  Samuel  Weller.  No  equable,  selfcontained 
musician  could  have  produced  the  "Messiah"  manu- 
script. It  is  the  work  of  one  quick  to  feel,  and  by 
no  means  scrupulous  about  manifesting  all  he  felt. 
Not  less  evidently  was  its  author  a  man  of  careless 
habits.  Accepting  the  testimony  of  this  volume,  it 
is  impossible  to  suppose  Handel  worrying  himself 
over  a  refractory  neckcloth,  or  severe  with  his  tailor 
because  of  an  imperfect  fit.  A  more  untidy  manu- 
script can  hardly  be  imagined.  So  few  pages  are 
free  from  blots  and  .smear.s  that  one  is  driven  to  sup- 
pose the  master,  in  moments  of  abstraction,  scattered 
the  ink  about.  Moreover,  the  work  is  as  innocent  of 
pen-knife  marks  as  a  banker's  ledger.  Mistakes, 
great  or  small,  are  cither  crossed  or  re-crossed,  or 
swallowed  up  in  the  blackness,  according  to  the  hu- 
mor of  the  moment.  Something,  too,  of  his  physi- 
cal personalityjcan  be  gathered  from  the  writing.     It 


must  have  been  a  heavy  hand  that  penned  such 
coarse,  rude  characters.  No  quill  could  account  by 
itself  for  notes  with  heads  so  huge  and  tails  so  flaunt- 
ing. The  "Messiah"  score,  in  point  of  fact,  is  just 
what  might  have  been  expected  from  the  burly 
Saxon.  It  reflects  his  physique  not  less  faithfully 
than  the  splendor  of  his  genius.  . 

Interesting  as  it  is  to  observe  all  this,  and  more 
than  that  can  not  be  dwelt  upon  here,  the  attraction 
of  the  volume  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  shows  us  the 
"Messiah"  as  that  immortal  work  first  sprang  from 
its  composer's  brain.  Conscious  of  the  importance 
of  his  sacred  oratorio,  Handel  expended  upon  it  a 
good  deal  of  loving  care,  touching  and  re-touching  so 
long  as  anything  seemed  deficient.  By  help  of  the 
fac  simile  before  us,  every  change  thus  made  can  now 
be  noted. 

^m^ 
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The  Musical  Prospect. 

What  good  music  is  in  store  for  tjs  this  coming 
season  ?  is  the  question  often  put  to  us  of  late, 
and  often  difficult  to  answer  satisfactorily.  There 
are  newspaper  bints,  predictions,  guesses,  but  as 
yet  no  announcements.  The  most  that  can  be 
positively  reported  is  a  certain  busy  hum  of 
preparation ;  plans  are  forming,  orchestras  and 
choirs  are  organizing,  and  the  silent  work  of 
programme  making  (which  is  a  kind  of  work  of 
art,  a  composition,  in  its  way)  is  taxing  a  few 
brains  more  severely  than  most  people,  who  only 
hear  and  enjoy  good  music,  can  well  be  aware. 

It  is  safe,  we  think,  to  promise  of  Boston  that 
we  shall  have  as  much  and  as  good ,  orchestral, 
choral,  and  chamber  music  the  coming  winter 
as  we  had  the  last,  and  even  better. 

The  Symphony  Concerts  of  the  Harvard  Mu- 
sical Association  will  be  earlier  than  usual  in  the 
field,  as  well  as  more  in  number.  There  have 
been  brief  on  clits  and  whispers  about  them  in 
the  newspapers,  often  incorrect,  but  all  agreeing 
inthe  main  fact  thatthe  concerts  are  to  be,  and  are 
to  begin  early,  which  people  hurrying  home  from 
the  country  and  the  seashore  have  mistaken  for 
authoritative  announcements.  And  Mr.  Peek, 
at  the  Music  Hall,  as  well  as  members  of  the 
Committee,  are  even  now  beset  with  premature 
inquiries  for  season  tickets,  which  shows  a  com- 
mendable degree  of  earnestness.  Waiie  nur.' 
in  due  time  all  will  be  announced  and  tickets 
will  be  ready.  It  takes  time  to  organize  such 
concerts,  and  for  this  work  the  summer  months 
are  not  available.  Meanwhile  so  much  is  set- 
tled :  There  will  be  ten  Symphony  Concerts  (two 
more  than  last  year),  beginning  on  Thursday 
afternoon,  Nov.  12,  and  continuing  regularly 
once  a  fortnight  until  March  18.  Ten  of  the 
subscription  series ;  possibly  one  or  two  benefit 
concerts  besides.  They  will  be  in  the  Music 
Hall,  of  course,  with  essentially  the  orchestra  of 
last  year,  only  with  such  improvements  as  may 
be  found  practicable.  Mr.  Zerrahn,  now  in  Eu- 
rope, will  return  soon  after  the  middle  of  Octo- 
ber, in  season  for  the  first  rehearsals,  and  will 
bring  to  the  responsible  and  delicate  task  of  con- 
ductor, which  he  has  discharged  so  satisfactorily, 
new  light  and  new  impulse  from  the  hearing  of 
orchestras  and  intercourse  with  leading  musicians 
in  England,  Germany  and  France.  Mr.  Eich- 
be.rg  is  already  every  day  expected  home,  and 
also  Mr.  Wulf  Fries. 

As  for  the  programmes,  the  very  richness  of 
the  three  past  seasons  complicates  the  problem  of 
selection.     Most  of  Beethoven's  Symphonies  ;  all 


the  important  ones  (those  which  have  any  concert 
vogue)  of  Mozart ;  the  great  Schubert  Symphony 
in  C  ;  the  most  desirable,  perhaps,  of  those  by 
Schumann,  &c.,  have  been  given  in  these  con- 
certs and  given  repeatedly.  So  have  most  of 
the  great  overtures.  Other  works  of  these  kinds 
had  grown  so  familiar  in  other  concerts,  that 
their  presence  could  be  spared  awhile.  To  seek 
novelty  outside  of  standard  masterworks,  classical 
in  a  generous  sense,  would  be  departing  from  the 
intention  of  these  concerts,  which  is  to  make 
sure  and  permanent  in  this  community  at  least 
one  clear  fountain-head  of  unquestionably  good 
music,  as  a  standard  and  corrective  amid  superfi- 
cial shifting  tastes  and  fashions.  One  feature  in 
this  winter's  programmes  will  be  a  large  allow- 
ance of  the  Symphonies  of  Haydn, — those  mod- 
els of  perfect  symmetry  and  elegance,  which  lie 
at  the  foundation  of  the  whole  symphonic  art  so 
far  as  it  can  be  learned  by  example;  while  they 
are  so  fresh  and  pure  and  wholesome  in  their 
spirit,  so  right  from  a  child-like,  cheerful,  loving 
heart,  full  of  well-ordering  wisdom,  of  felicitous 
invention,  of  exquisite  graces  and  surprises  of 
fancy,  of  humorous  heat  lightning  in  the  midst 
of  earnestness.  True,  one  cannot  listen  to  Haydn 
so  long  without  weariness  as  he  can  to  Beetho- 
ven ;  one  may  by  constant  repetition  become 
cloyed  and  dull  to  him  ;  he  seldom  stirs  so  deep 
a  chord  as  the  great  symphonists  who  came  |after 
him,  from  Mozart  to  Schumann.  But  over-fa- 
miliarity with  Father  Haydn  is  not  at  all  our 
case.  It  is  strangely  seldom  that  his  Sympho- 
nies have  been  heard  in  Boston;  only  two  or 
three  (and  there  are  published  30  or  iO)  dur- 
ing the  last  three  or  four  years;  twenty  years 
ago  they  figured  often  in  the  programmes,  but 
never  anything  like  as  often  as  Beethoven's, 
never  till  their  ideas,  their  moods,  their  style 
could  possibly  become  commonplace.  Older  mu- 
sical publics  have  begun  with  Haydn,  and 
so  have  grown  up,  through  Mozart,  to  Beethoven; 
with  these  familiar  as  household  words,  schooled 
thus  in  the  classic  models,  such  publics  were  pre- 
pared to  listen  with  discrimination  to  the  newer 
prophets,  and  could  even  be  safely  trusted  to  in- 
dulge their  curiosity  about  Liszt  and  Wagner 
Boston  began  at  the  other  end  of  the  course ;  in 
our  symphonic  culture  we  were  put  in  the  first 
class  before  we  were  freshmen.  We  began  with 
Beethoven  ;  the  glorious  "C-minor"  was  our  first 
love  ;  thirty  years  ago  it  was  played  here  re- 
peatedly, and  it  must  have  been  heard  hundreds 
of  times  in  Boston  since.  All  the  Nine,  the  cho- 
ral Ninth  included,  have  grown  familiar  here  ; 
the  least  familiar  is  the  Eroica.  The  best  of  Mo- 
zart are  not  strange  to  us.  With  Mendelssohn 
and  Gade,  even  with  Schumann  and  Schubert, 
we  have  held  more  converse  than  with  dear  old 
Haydn.  Yet  old  music-lovers  all  come  back  to 
him  with  a  sincere  delight,  sure  to  find  in  him 
even  more  than  they  had  given  him  credit  for 
in  their  days  of  young  enthusiasm. 

There  may  have  been  a  period  when  we  were 
a  little  hlase's  to  his  even-tempered  elegance  and 
naive  cheerfulness;  but  a  Haydn  Symphony,  well 
played,  is  sure  to  charm  the  most  experienced 
concert  goer  at  any  time.  We  remember  listen- 
ing to  one  one  evening  in  Halle  with  Robert 
Franz,  and  how  the  musician  from  head  to  foot 
grew  radiant  and  laughing  witli  delight.  The  two 
already  given  charmed  the  Harvard  audience, 
and  it  will  be  so  again.     It  is  the  design   to  give 
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at  least  half  a  dozen  more  of  them  this  winter. 
They  will  work  in  well  by  contrast  sometimes  in 
the  same  programme  with  another  symphony  ; 
one,  for  instance,  with  the  "Reformation"  sym- 
phony of  Mendelssohn,  another  with  the  "Ital- 
ian," another  with  Beethoven's  sunny  No.  8. 

Of  other  composers  some  of  the  old  favorites 
of  course  will  be  repeated,  and  some  noble  works 
be  given  for  the  first  time  ;  for  example,  the 
Symphony  in  E  flat  by  Schumann.  So  too  with 
overtures  ;  treasures  new  and  old  remain  still  to 
be  drawn  upon ;  we  have  had  four  by  Cherubini, 
and  there  are  still  more.  It  is  probable  that  the 
season  will  open  with  Beethoven's  Dedication 
Overture  (Weihe  des  Hauses),  and  the  Heroic 
Symphony,  grand  and  too  seldom  heard ;  while 
it  is  decided  that  the  brilliant  pianist,  Miss  Alide 
Toppe,  will  play  on  that  occasion  one  of  the 
Chopin  Concertos.  The  series  will  be  rich  as 
■usual  in  Concertos,  for  piano,  violin,  &c.  And 
there  will  doubtless  be  occasionally  something 
•  choice  in  the  way  of  singing. 

2.  Oratoeto.  The  Handel  and  Haydn  Society 
have  not  fully  shaped  their  plans;  but  it  is  certain 
that  they  will  give  a  performance  in  Thanksgiving 
week — "Jephtha"  is  talked  of— and  of  course  the 
"Messiah,"  as  usual,  at  Christmas  time.  There  is 
also  some  thought  of  taking  up,  for  a  novelty,  Stern- 
dale  Bennett's  "Woman  of  Samaria,"  which  was  so 
successful  at  the  Birmingham  Festival.  And  it  is  by 
no  means  impossible  that  the  old  Society  will  brace 
itself  up  to  the  work  of  making  a  strong  beginning 
upon  Bach,  and  devote  some  of  their  time  all  winter 
to  the  study  of  the  "Passion  Music"  so  as  to  bring  it 
oat  next  Spring.  Afier  the  triumphs  of  last  May, 
this  would  seem  to  be  the  one  brave  enterprise  most 
worthy  of  the  Society's  ambition.  It  has  shown  that 
it  can  be  alive  for  a  great  Festival,  this  would  in- 
spire it  with  a  new  every  day  life,  which  is  of  far 
more  consequence;  this  would  seem  to  be  the  natural 
next  step  of  real  progress;  for  to  keep  the  height 
that  we  have  gained  we  must  move  on.  It  would 
he  a  new  era  in  the  Handel  and  Haydn  history  to 
have  done  this,  nor  can  it  ever  fairly  make  good  the 
artistic  rank  it  claims,  and  place  itself  on  a  level 
with  the  great  Choral  Societies  of  Europe  as  a  peer 
among  them,  until  it  has  done  this. 

3.  Chamber  Mosic.  The  Mendelssohn  Quin- 
tette Club  will  begin  to  give  us  classical  string  Quin- 
tets, Quartets,  Trios,  &o.,  after  the  first  of  January. 
Why  not  a  short  season  (say  of  four  co'ncerts)  before, 
and  another  after  New  Year  % — We  presume  the  two 
larger  "Conservatories"  will  also  furnish  frequent 
hours  of  music  of  this  kind  tor  their  pupils  and 
friends. — We  are  still  rich  in  most  accomplished 
classical  pianists ;  Lang,  Leonhard,  Parker,  Perabo, 
Petersilea  will  be  here ;  what  concert  plans  they 
have  in  petto  we  are  not  informed  ;  hut,  while  we 
have  them  with  us,  Beethoven  and  Bach  and  Men- 
nelssohn  and  Chopin  and  Schubert  and  Schuman 
will  not  sink  into  silence.  Dresel,  to  be  sure,  will 
pass  the  winter  in  Germany  ;  hut  even  from  that  dis- 
tance he  will  help  us.  Then  too,  we  shall  no  doubt 
have  concerts  by  Miss  Topp, — both  chamber  con- 
certs, and  with  orchestra,  for  it  is  her  wish  to  play  in 
Boston  the  Concertos  of  Beethoven,  Mendelssohn 
and  others,  and  of  course  we  all  wish  to  hear  her. 
Moreover,  it  is  believed  that  the  famous  Russian 
pianist  Anton  Rubinstein  is  coming  to   this  country. 

4.  Of  semi-privato  Social  Club  concerts  there 
will  he  no  lack.  The  interest  in  this  form  of  musi- 
cal activity,  as  compared  with  the  more  public,  nat- 
urally grows  with  culture.  Clubs  of  amateurs  are 
not  afraid'Of  l\\&  finer  tasks,  though  they  may  shrink 
from  difficulties.  Having  no  eye  to  speculation, 
they  incline  to  choice  selections.  Mr.  Parker's  ad- 
mirable choir  will   soon  resume   their   Monday  eve- 


ning practice,  and  prepare  more  feasts  of  new  and 
rare  things.  Cantatas,  Motets,  part-songs,  &c.,  for 
their  friends.  Our  "Orpheus"  friends,  under  the 
inspiring  lead  of  Mr.  Kreissmann,  intend  to  perform 
Max  Bruch's  music  to  the  Frithjof's  Saga,  entire, 
with  orchestra. 

5.  ViRTDOsoa,  who  make  the  music  subservient 
to  the  exhibition  of  themselves,  will  shoot  more  or 
less  like  meteors  throngh  the  air  and  claim  a  mo- 
mentary attention  ;  but  fortunately  the  musical  at- 
mosphere has  been  kept  so  clear  of  late  years,  that 
the  fixed  stars  outshine  them  and  excite  more  love 
and  wonder.  The  return  of  Ole  Bull  is  the  first  visi- 
tation promised  of  this  kind, — a  man  of  genius  in 
his  way  with  many  noble  traits. 

6.  And  what  of  Opera  1  The  whole  operatic 
business,  it  must  he  confessed,  of  late  years  has  gone 
on  from  worse  to  worse.  We  have  no  such  Italian 
companies,  no  such  Italian  singers,  as  we  had  ten  or 
fifteen  years  ago.  Opera  in  this  country  is  purely  a 
matter  of  individual  speculation  ;  the  impresarios 
care  not  to  establish  anything  good  and  permanent, 
but  only  to  reap  short,  rich  harvests  in  one  city  after 
another  by  raising  extravagant  expectations  and,  by 
virtue  of  much  advertising  and  newspaper  puffery, 
creating  a  factitious  fever  (of  course  only  among  the 
large  class  of  would-be-fashionables,  who  only  fancy 
they  love  music)  for  a  few  weeks.  This  they  can  ac- 
complish with  cheap  companies,  weak  orchestra  and 
chorus,  and  hacknied  pieces,  or  ad  captandum  novel- 
ties, about  as  effectually  for  their  purpose  as  with 
the  best.  The  influences  of  these  enterprises  upon 
public  taste  is  on  the  whole  demoralizing;  momen- 
tary excitements,  fashions,  the  continual  deranging 
and  unsettling  of  all  steady,  wholesome  currents  in 
any  one  direction,  make  it  impossible  for  the  great 
opera-going  public  to  form  any  taste.  Appetite  is 
constantly  stimulated,  cheated,  spoiled  by  the  un- 
nourisbing  medley  of  varieties.  A  few  years  ago  we 
had  an  excellent  beginning  in  the  way  of  German 
Opera ;  the  principal  singers,  the  ensemble,  the  con- 
scientious regard  to  harmony  of  detail,  as  well  as  the 
selection  of  pieces  (Fidelia,  Frei/schiitz,  La  Dame 
Blanche,  ^c.,]  far  better  than  any  Italian  troupe  has 
offered  us  for  many  years.  But  by  some  caprice  of 
management  or  singers,  or  some  strange  fatality,  it 
went  to  pieces,  and  with  it  sank  the  only  real  hope  of 
opera  that  stood  out  upon  our  horizon.  Now  it  has 
perhaps  reached  the  point  when  it  is  wise  to  say  :  the 
worse  it  is,  the  better.  Utter  dying  out,  disintegra- 
tion, before  a  new  and  healthier  beginning.  And 
indeed,  has  not  the  downward  tendency  perhaps 
reached  its  lowest  depth  in  this  last  rotten  fashion, 
the  music  of  Oifenbach  ■?  It  is  justly  characterized 
in  the  article  we  have  copied  from  a  Philadelphia 
critic,  and  we  are  glad  to  meet  with  such  outspoken, 
entire  sympathy  with  the  ground  we  took  almost 
alone  last  winter.  It  seems  that  OflTenbach  is  likely 
to  drive  out  all  other  opera  next  season.  No  less 
than  four  Richmonds  in  the  field  !  Well,  then,  the 
more  troupes  the  better ;  let  them  run  it  into  the 
ground  as  fast  as  possible,  and  bury  the  dirty  thing 
out  of  sight.  Give  it  another  season,  and  then  look 
for  the  wholesome  reaction  ;  fiishions,  sooner  or  later, 
grow  stale  and  oflTensive  ;  real  music,  real  beauty, 
real  humor,  from  the  heart  and  brain  of  real  genius, 
keen  their  sweetness. 


"Medusa  and  Other  Tales." — Loring  has 
given  us  in  a  pamphlet  volume  some  more  charming 
tales  and  sketches  by  Mrs.  Sartoris  (Adelaide  Kem- 
ble),  in  the  same  vein  with  her  delightful  "Week  in  a 
French  Country  House."  These  papers  show  the 
same  genial,  lively  talent  for  characterization  and  des- 
cription, the  same  easy,  graceful  writing,  fine,  asthet- 
ic  culture,  large  and  generous  views,  and  hearty 
sympathy  with  human  nature  and  with  what  is  noble. 
The  first  and  longest  piece,  to  be  sure,  the  only  one 
which  can  properly  be  c.dled  a  story,  is  a  t,ale  af  fall- 


ing in  love,  through  musical  sympathies,  with  a  lady 
hopelessly  insane,  and  therefore,  as  a  whole,  in  spite 
of  many  beauties,  seems  not  quite  natural.  But  mu- 
sic enters  as  a  chief  pervading  element  into  all  the 
little  pieces,  and  they  embody  a  sincere  love  and 
largo  experience  of  what  is  best  in  music,  with  much 
sound,  subtle  criticism,  and  many  happy  hints  of 
pleasant  satire.  The  London  operas  and  concerts, 
and  fashionable  Italian  music  parties,  furnish  the 
texts  for  these,  while  wo  are  brought  near  to  several 
master  spirits  of  the  art,  for  instance,  Joachim.  By 
far  the  best  piece  of  the  book  is  "Recollections  of  the 
Life  of  Joseph  Heywood,  and  Some  of  his  Thoughts 
about  Mnsic."  Here  is  one  for  a  specimen  ;  when 
has  the  Trovatare  been  hit  off  so  well  ? 

"  I  went  to  the  Italian  Opera  to  hear  Mozart's 
enchanting  A'biie  rfi  Figaro.  The  house  was  very 
poorly  attended,  the  stalls  and  boxes  having  only  a 
thin  sprinkling  of  people  here  and  there.  The  mu- 
sic was  sung  with  shameful  carelessness,  and  the  ac- 
tors did  not  seem  to  think  it  worth  while  to  give 
themselves  the  trouble  to  move.  I  was  quite  indig- 
nant at  this  disgraceful  indifference  ;  but  was  after- 
wards told  that  the  Italians  hate  Mozart's  music, 
which  they  consider  tiresome  and  ineflTective,  and 
that  also,  in  a  general  way,  they  seldom  take  the 
pains  to  exert  themselves  when  the  house  is  full. 

"To  make  up  for  this  disappointment,  Winterton 
gave  me  a  place  in  his  box,  a  night  or  two  after- 
wards, to  hear  an  opera  which  I  was  told  was  one  of 
the  great  works  of  modern  times.  I  remembered 
very  distinctly  the  Italian  music  I  had  heard  years 
ago — the  brilliiint  effects  and  grand  finish  of  Rossini, 
the  agreeable  vein  of  melody,  somewhat  poorly 
worked  out,  but  always  charming  in  sentiment,  of 
Bellini, —  .and  I  hoped  to  hiive  all  these  delightful 
old  recollections  delightfully  revived.  I  declare  that, 
from  beginning  to  end,  it  was  one  continual  bang 
and  shriek.  Such  tune  as  there  was,  was  of  the  very 
commonest  order,  and  as  for  the  story,  it  defied  all 
comprehension  and  beggars  all  description.  I  only 
know  that  there  was  a  husband  and  wife  who  bawled 
a  hideous  duet  at  each  other,  with  the  veins  in  their 
throat  swollen  till  I  thought  they  would  burst,  and 
their  eyes  starting  out  of  their  heads  at  their  own 
screams ;  and  a  mother  who  bawled  because  she  had 
wanted  to  burn  somebody  else's  b.aby,  and  then,  by 
a  very  unaccountable  mistake,  had  put  her  own  baby 
on  the  fire  instead  ;  and  then  there  was  a  man,  with 
the  most  extraordinary  lungs  I  ever  heard,  who 
bawled  for  an  hour  together  at  the  same  pitch  be- 
cause his  mother  was  going  to  be  burned.  Possibly 
there  might  he  a  degree  of  justification  in  the  general 
unpleasantness  of  their  positions;  but  then,  I  ask, 
why  choose  fire  for  the  libretto  of  an  opera  1  There 
was  at  last  a  moment's  respite  in  a  commonplace  but 
rather  agreeable  little  duet  towards  the  conclusion, 
where  the  lady  who  has  burned  the  children  goes  to 
sleep,  and  therefore  is  obliged  to  cease  bawling  for 
a  few  seconds  ;  and  there  were  two  pretty  romances 
sung  in  lucid  intervals  by  the  tenor,  one  at  the  begin- 
ning and  the  other  at  the  end,  when  he  is  shut  up  in 
a  tower.  But,  on  the  whole,  the  performance  seemed 
to  me  very  like  the  idiot's  story, — "full  of  sound  and 
fury,  and  signifying  nothing." 

And  here  ag.ain,  in  a  description  of  a  musical 
party  : 

"The  only  thing  that  gave  me  any  real  pleasure 
was  the  performance  of  a  lady,  with  a  perfect  glory 
of  fairh.air,  who  s.at  down  to  the  piano  and  accom- 
panied herself  in  one  of  Beethoven's  sacred  songs. 
The  music  was  grand,  and  she  sang  it  .admirably.  I 
asked  one  of  my  neighbors  who  she  was.  'Christian 
Rupert — Mrs.  Rupert,'  was  the  answer.  'Hasn't  she 
a  lovely  voice  ?  But  it  is  such  a  pity  she  always 
will  sing  such  tiresome  things.' 

"  'Too  beautiful ! '  said  an  enthusiestie  lady  on  the 
other  side.  'Mendleshara,  isn't  it  ^  Ido  dote  upon 
Mendlesham,  don't  you  ?  I  always  say  Verdi  and 
Mendlesham,  —  Verdi  and  Mendlesham, —  nothing 
like  'em  ! '  " 


The  BosTon  Choral  Union  (whose  first  con- 
cert last  spring  our  readers- will  remember),  gfive  an 
impromptu  entertainment  last  Monday  evening  in 
honor  of  their  late  conductor,  Mr.  Sodthard.  Tfie 
ladies  of  the  Society  provided  a  collation,  and  with  a 
few  songs  and  concerted  pieces  the  affair  passed  ofl!' 
with  unusual  satisfaction.  At  the  close  of  the  evening 
Mr.  Southard  was  presented  with  a  m.assive  silver 
pitcher,  and  the  young  lady  accompanist  received  a 
handsome  testimonial  in  the  shape  of  a  carved  music- 
rack.  The  Hall  and  tables  were  handsomely  deco- 
rated with  flowers,  the  company  was  large  and  bril- 
liant, the  farewell  was  sincere  and  heartfelt. 
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DWIGHT'S    JOUENAL    OF    MUSIC, 


The  New  Opera  House  in  Leipzig.  —  A 
correspondent  of  the  Philadelpliia  Evening  Bulletin 
writes  : 

Whilst  sojoiirnins  in  Leipzi;;,  about  a  week  ago,  I 
took  occasion  to  examine  the  magnificent  new  Opera 
Houso  that  stands  opposite  tlie  Museum,  upon  the 
spacious  and  beautiful  Augustas  Platz.  The  opera 
for  the  evening  was  Flotow's  ever  pretty,  piquant 
Martha,  and  its  performance  every  way  worthy  of  the 
renowned  city  wherein  it  was  given.  Especially  was 
the  orchestra  deserving  of  all  commendation.  It 
comprised  some  sixty  of  the  leading  musicians  of 
the  theatre  itself,  and  of  the  famous  Gewaiidhaus, 
and  it  executed  the  various  accompaniments  with 
infinite  precision  and  matchless  taste.  The  troupe 
.upon  the  stage  consisted  of  the  regular  Tocalists  who 
hold  permanent  position  here  under  the  government 
of  King  John  ;  but  I  noticed  more  than  one  name 
underlined  as  furloughed  because  of  summer  vaca- 
tion privileges  or  sickness.  Indeed  the  Lionel  of  the 
evening  was  a  tenor  from  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  put 
down  upon  the  play-bill  as  "Gast"  (Guest).  It  is 
rather  of  the  costly  edifice  and  of  its  internal  equip- 
ments, however,  that  I  would  write. 

The  Royal  Opera  House  of  Leipzig,  then,  was 
erected  between  the  years  1864-67,  after  plans  hy 
Oberbanrath  (chief  building  advisor),  Langhans, 
and  developed  under  the  personal  superintendence  of 
a  builder,  named  Dost.  It  presents  a  vast  palatini 
front  of  pictou  stone,  with  six  arched  alcoves,  un- 
derneath which  runs  a  carriage-way,  resting  upon  the 
street.  Surmounting  these,  rise  as  many  symmetri- 
cal pillars  which  support  the  elaborately  carved  fa- 
cade beneath  the  two  sloping  sides  of  the  roof.  On 
either  side  of  said  columns  a  beautifully  rounded 
bastion-like  edifice  swings  around  to  the  rear,  where 
a  marble  pavilion  and  terrace  invite  the  promenader 
in  the  entr'actes  to  the  cool  shades  and  gushing  foun- 
tains of  the  Scluoanenteich  (swan-pond),  in  a  garden 
through  which  run  many  avenues  far  around  to  the 
magnificent  railway  stations  of  the  city.  I  have  no 
means  of  knowing  its  actual  proportions,  but  the 
entire  edifice  covers  a  vast  area — second  only  to  the 
new  building  now  in  course  of  construction  in  Paris. 
Its  cloak-rooms  and  lobbies,  restaurant  and  other  in- 
ternal features  of  the  kind,  are  very  spacious,  and 
most  elaborately  frescoed.  Splendid  portraits  of 
Mendelssohn,  Beethoven,  Mozart  and  other  renowned 
tone-masters,  grace  the  elegant  portals  of  the  vari- 
ous places  of  entree.  The  auditorium  contains  an 
immense  parquet,  and  a  contracted  parquet  circle, 
but  above  these  rise  five  sweeping  rows  or  tiers. 
Immediately  touching  the  spacious  stage,  the  eye 
takes  in  nine  very  roomy  private  boxes  —  three 
abreast — the  central  on  either  side  devoted  to  the  use 
of  tlie  private  family.  They  are  very  elaborately 
and  richly  furnished,  and  as  m  all  other  parts  of  the 
theatre,  present  a  background  of  crimson  plush,  like 
ours  in  Philadelphia.  Not  the  least  noticeable  in  this 
beautiful  temple  of  the  Muses,  are  the  universal  rich- 
ness and  tastefulness  of  the  gilt  carvings  along  the 
entire  front  of  the  tiers,  as  well  as  the  artistic  finish 
of  the  numerous  frescoes  upon  the  ceiling.  The 
chandelier  that  chiefly  serves  to  illumine  the  audito- 
rium, is  very  inferior  to  that  of  the  Philadelphia 
Academy,  in  its  construction  as  well  as  in  the  quan- 
tity of  light  supplied.  As  to  acoustic  effect,  there 
seems  to  be  no  flaw  in  that  particular,  and  what 
though  its  size  be  enormous,  the  Lady  Harriet  of  the 
evening  filled  its  every  part  with  no  seeming  tax  up- 
on her  physical  powers,  and  the  large  audience  lis- 
tened with  decorous  attention,  despite  the  discomforts 
of  a  high  Fahrenheit  temperature.  The  opera  in 
all  of  the  German  cities  commences  at  6  P.  M.,  and 
closes  at  9,  thus  allowing  enthusiastic  votaries  of 
music  to  pass  a  couple  of  hours  before  midnight  in 
the  numberless  gardens,  where  fine  orchestras  dis- 
course beautiful  music  for  three  silver  groschen. 

Offenbach. — The  English  press  is  more  out- 
spoken than  our  own  about  the  last  low- fashion  in 
opera.     The  Pall  Hall  Gazette  says  : 

"M.  Offenbach  is,  we  are  aware,  capable  of  other 
things,  and  nobody  can  deny  the  piquant  vivacity  of 
many  cf  his  compositions.  But  as  Schubert  is  pop- 
ularly, and  above  all,  known  hy  his  songs  ;  Mendels- 
sohn by  his  Songs  without  Words  ;  Rossini  by  his 
operas  ;  Balfe  by  his  operatic  ballads;  Strauss  by  his 
waltzes  ;  Musard  by  his  quadrilles  ;  so  M.  Often'bach 
will  be  known  (until  he  is  altogether  forgotten)  by 
bis  Cancans,  in  the  composition  of  which  he  is,  we 
are  happy  to  think,  imrivalled.  M.  Off'enbach  is  the 
troubadour  of  ladies  of  doubtful  reputation,  and  en- 
joys their  sympathy  through  the  readiness  with  which 
he,  as  a  musician,  has  entered  into  the  spirit  of  their 
favorite  dance." 

Miss  Alice  Dutton,  of  whom  we  have  often 
spoken  as  one  of  the  most  promising  of  our  rising 


pianists,  and  of  a  real  artist-like  and  earnest  spirit, 
has  been  giving  concerts  out  West  during  the  past 
month.  Of  course  the  programmes  were  not  quite 
so  select  as  she  would  have  played  in  Boston,  but 
they  contained  good  things.  In  Davenport,  Iowa, 
she  played  Chopin's  Ballade  in  A  flat,  besides 
"March  des  Amazons,"  by  Wehli.an  J  a  Duo  by  Alard 
with  a  violinist  named  Strasser  ;  and  there  was  some 
vocal  miscellany.  At  Rock  Island  Miss  Dutton's 
selections  were  "Le  dernier  Sourire"  hy  Wollenhaupt, 
Liszt's  transcription  of  the  Lucia  Sextet,  a  Duo  on 
Mozart  themes,  for  piano  and  violin,  by  Beethoven, 
and  again  the  Alard  Duo.  The  Gounod  Ave  Maria, 
for  voice,  viohn,  organ,  and  piano,  figured  in  both 
these  concerts.  At  Geneseo,  III.,  Aug.  31st,  she  w.as 
assisted  hy  Miss  Maggie  Rowse,  in  the  double  char- 
acter of  soprano  singer  and  pianist.  Miss  Dutton 
played  one  of  Liszt's  Rhapsodies  Hongroises,  "La 
Fontaine"  by  Lysberg,  and  a  couple  of  four-handed 
pieces  with  the  other  lady,  one  of  them  an  arrange- 
ment from  Beethoven's  7th  Symphony. 

A  New  Idea  tn  Akt. — A  photo-lithogrnph  has 
been  made  of  the  manuscript  of  Handel's  "Messiah," 
as  left  by  the  master.  This  idea,  thoroughly  carried 
out,  cannot  fail  to  exercise  marked  influence  upon 
the  progress  in  music  of  all  who,  whether  students  or 
not,  take  a  more  than  ordinary  interest  in  this  art. 
It  is,  perhaps,  the  best  mode  that  can  be  employed 
to  give  us  a  true  key  to  the  character  and  genius  of 
the  composer  thus  portrayed.  It  is  as  if  we  accom- 
panied him,  step  by  step,  through  his  great  achieve- 
ments ;  as  if  we  were  with  him  ;  as  if  the  emotions 
of  his  heart,  the  working  of  his  brain,  were  always 
before  us.  The  lessons  to  be  derived  from  this  are 
incalculable ;  for,  if  nothing  else,  we  shall  learn  that 
the  easy  flow  of  ideas,  often  even  with  the  greatest 
genius,  is  the  result  of  hard  and  earnest  thought,  of 
many  revisions  and  considerations.  Whoever  has 
looked  over  the  manuscript  of  Beethoven,  now  in 
possession  of  the  Prussian  government,  will  bear 
witnessto  this,  not  less  than  if  ho  has  had  occasion 
to  glance  at  the  manuscript  of  that  German  poet  who 
furni.shed  more  matter  to  his  composers  than  any 
other  of  bis  noble  profession.  We  speak  of  Henri 
Heine.  That  ease,  that  brilliancy,  that  dash,  in  most 
of  his  verses,  which  seem  to  have  been  thrown  upon 
the  paper  without  any  hesitation,  almost  in  a  whirl, 
as  if  to  get  rid  of  it  forever,  stares  at  us  in  his  man- 
uscript in  a  very  differen t  light.  Often  one  single 
line,  or  one  single  word,  is  altered  again  and  again, 
until  it  looks  simple  and  natural,  and  as  though  it 
could  not  have  been  uttered  in  any  other  way.  Wo 
might  multiply  examples  from  other  men  of  emi- 
nence in  music  and  letters,  but  this  will  suffice  for 
the  present  purpose,  which  is  only  to  call  attention  to 
the  achievement  of  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Societv,  in 
London,  in  thus  producing  the  origin.il  MS.  of  Han- 
del's "Messiah,"  and  to  express  the  hope  that  this 
may  be  followed  up  by  the  application  of  the  art  of 
photo-lithography  to  the  works  of  other  great  mas- 
ters of  music. — N.  Y.  Weehh/  Revieio. 

Opepa. — Mr.  Maretzek  has  engaged  an  Italian 
and  a  German  opera  troupe  for  a  western  and  eastern 
tour.  His  Italian  troupe  includes  Mrs.  Agatha 
States,  Miss  McCulloch,  Brignoli,  Ronconi,  Orlandi- 
ni  and  three  new  names,  Signora  Rosa  Collins, 
Mdlle.  Louisa  Durand  and  Signer  Piccioli.  For 
German  opera  he  is  said  to  have  engaged  La  Grange, 
Madame  Rotter,  Miss  Jenny  Appel,  Habelmann, 
William  Formes,  Hermanns  and  Herr  Fischer  Ac- 
ton. 

According  to  the  New  York  Senson,  it  is  settled 
beyond  a  matter  of  doubt  that  Mr.  Mapleson  will 
visit  this  country  the  coming  season,  with  his  Lon- 
don Opera  Troupe.  The  principals  are  Mdlle.  Tiet- 
jens.  Miss  Kellogg,  Mdlle.  Sinico,  Signer  Bulterini, 
and  Mr.  Santley,  the  distinguished  baritone.  Mr. 
Mapleson  will  commence  a  six  or  eight  weeks'  season 
at  the  New  York  Academy  of  Music,  October  1.5th. 

The  salaries  of  the  prominent  artists  in  Mapleson's 
company  are  set  down  as  follows  :  Tietjens,  S.5000 
per  month ;  Kellogg,  $3200 ;  Demerit  Lablache, 
contralto,  SIOOO  ;  Bulterini,  tenor,  S2000  ;  Firenzi, 
tenor,  §1200  ;  Santley,  baritone,  $2200  ;  Foli,  basso, 
$1600;   Arditi,  conductor,  S2000. 

Mr.  Grau's  French  opera  troupe  this  season  will 
include  Mdlksr  Rosa-Belli,  Goby-Fontenelle,  Victo- 
ria Maurice,  Rose  Taillefer,  Adrienne  Signy  and 
Elize  Gabetta  ;  and  M.  M.  Corriar,  Beckers,  Bour- 
goin.  Goby,  BataiUo  and  Maussey.  "Genevieve  de 
Brabant"  will  be  the  first  opera  performed. 

Signer  Antonucci  is  not  to  be  in  Maretzek's 
troupe.     He  has  accepted  an  engagement  for  Naples. 

It  is  rumored  that  Miss  Louisa  Pyne  has  made  a 
contract  to  visit  this  country  the  present  year. 


Sprial  Hattces. 

descriptive  list  of  the 

L.A.TDBST      IVEXJSIC, 
Publiaheil  by  Oliver  Ditson  &  Co. 


Vocal,  with  Piano  Accompaniment. 

Love  and  War.     Duet.     Soprano  or  Tenor  and 
Bass.     5.     C  to  a.  Cooke.  75 

A  cap'.tal,  showy  duet,  which  oan  hardly  fail  of  be- 
ing effective  before  company.  Tlie  I-a-u-augbiog  par  t 
is  quite  mirth  provokiog. 

Elsie  Vane.     Song  and  Chorus.     2.     C  to  e. 

G.  E.  Veazie.  30 

A  sweet  ballad,  in  popular  style. 

Beauty's  Uose.     2.     G  to  7.  Vanshhi.  30 

A  sweet  soni?  about  Love  and  Roses,  at  once  pleas- 
ing Hearts,  Eyes  and  Noses. 

Nelly.     3.     F  to  d.  Jane  Sloman  Toireij.  40 

An  exquisite  song,  full  of  fcast/O  and  pathos,  and,  as 
will  be  seen,  of  easy  compass. 

Karney's  Wooing.     2.     F  to  f.  Lomr.  30 

A  fine  Irish  soog,  full  of  fun  and  melody.  As  this 
"Lover"  has  sung  his  "last  serenade,"  we  must  make 
much  of  his  newer  songs,  knowing  that  we  shall  hear 
no  more. 

0  Welcome   my   Wood.  (Willkomraen  mein 

Wald.)     4.     E6  to  g.  Franz.  35 

If  you  would  be  sure  to  find  a  Gem  of  Gennan 
Song — go  to  Franz  I 

The  Woodland  Stream.    3.    E6  to  f.      Wrif/htou.  30 
With  a  smooth  flow  of  music,  like  a  rivulet  in  the 
woods. 

From  the   Alps.     (Alpenhorn.)      Voice,  Piano 
and  Flute.     3.     E6  to  7.  Proch.  40 

Proch's  air  is  a  great  favorite,  and  this  arrange- 
ment with  Flute  ace.  adds  much  to  the  enjoyment  of 
hearing  it. 

In  this  Lovely  Spot.     ('Das  Korbchen,)     3.     E6 
to  g.     Piano,  Voice  and  Flute.  Levei/.  40 

Like  the  above,  a  fine  arrangement  of  a  pleasing  air. 

We  don't  see  it.     Quartet.     2.     B^  to  eh. 

0.  E.  Dodffe.  30 
A  new  Grant  song,  and   quite   efFuctive.     The    res- 
ponses of  the  different  voices,    "I  don't  see  it,"  *'Nor 
I  can't  see  it,"  &c.,  are  protty  sure  to   "bring  down 
the  house." 

Capt.  Jinks.     (As  sung  by  Lingard.)  2.  B6  to  f.  40 
This  favorite  song  appears  with  a  fine  lithograph  of 
the  great  Mimic,  !n  the  character  of  the  officer  of  the 
"Horse  Marines." 

Instrumental. 

Adele  Waltz.     2.     D.  Godfrey.  30 

Favorite  "Waltz,  nicely  arranged  in  easy  form,  by 
Knight. 

Capt.  Jinks'  Quick-step.     3.     B^).  '  Knight.  30 

It  will  be  seen,  that  the  unfortunate  captain,  tho' 
turned  out  of  the  army,  is  still  marching  on,  and  to 
good  music,  too.  An  additional  air,  "On  the  Beach," 
is  introduced  in  the  last  part. 

Capt.  Jinks'  Quick-step,  Simplified.     2.    B?j. 

Wellnmn.   10 
The  same  air,  but  made  easy  enough  for  beginners. 

Reception  March.    3.    G  and  D.     A.  E.  Warren.  30 
Very  sprightly.    Play  it  to  welcome  your  guests  as 
they  enter. 

Apotliecaries  March.     3.    E&.  C.J.  Grass.  30 

Quite  a  "stirring"  air  for  our  frien.ls  the  drugaisLs, 
who  are  all  "piir'-irrims,  and  should  have  had  a 
mnrch  before  now.  They  will  fiud  it  an  agreeable 
tonic  and  stimulant. 

Chinese  Embassy  Polka.     2.      F.  Turner.  30 

Easy  and  attractive. 

Brilliant  Jewels.     A  Piano-forte  Medley.     3. 

A,  P'  Wpnan.   75 
A  very  pleasing  combination  of  a  number  of  popu- 
lar melodies,  in  various  keys. 


Books. 


Libretto  of  Bakbe-Bleue. 

This  story  is  one  of  the  most  amusing  of  the  opera 
series,  and  the  music  inserted  is  sparkling  and  pretty. 
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Abbreviations. — Degrees  of  difBoulty  are  marked  from  1  to 
7.  The  Jet]/  is  marked  with  a  capital  letter,  as  C,  B  flat,  &c., 
A  small  Roman  letter  marks  the  highest  note,  if  on  the  staff, 
an  italic  letter  the  highest  note,  \f  above  the  staff. 


Music  BT  Mail. — Music  is  sent  by  mail,  the  expense  being 
two  cents  for  eveiy  four  ounce.=!,  or  fraction  thereof,  (about 
one  cent  for  an  ordinary  piece  of  music).  Persons  at  a 
distance  will  find  the  conveyance  a  saving  of  time  and 
expense  in  obtaining  supplies  Books  can  also  be  sent  at 
double  these  rates. 
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The  Music  of  the  Spheres, 
r. 

n.ist  tliou  not  heard  it,  tlie  universal  music  ? 
The  throbhing  harmony,  the  oUl  eternal  rhyme  f 
In  the  will]  billows  roaring;, 
In  the  mad  torrent  pouring. 
And  keeping  with  the   stars   its   beat  and    march 
sublime'? 
Hast  thou  not  heard  it  when  the  night  was  silent, 
And  notliing  stirred  but  winds  amid  the  trees. 
And  the  star-orbits,  strings  of  harps  celestial. 
Seemed  quivering  to  the  rush  of  melodies  ? 

11. 

If  in  thy  soul  there  pulse  not  some  faint  responsive 
echo 
Of  that  supernal  everlasting  hymn, 

Thou'rt  of  the  low  earth,  lowly. 
Or  livest  life  unholy. 
Or  dullest  spiritual  sense  by  carnal  grossness  dim. 
Hear  it,  oh  Poet,    hear  it !      Oh,    Preacher,   give  it 
welcome  ! 
Oh  Loving  Heart,  receive  it,  deep  in    thine  inmost 
core. 
The  harmony  of  Angels,  Glory,  for  ever  Glory, 
Glory  and  Peace  and  Joy,  and  Love  for  evermore  ! 


Annual    Congress    of   Musicians   "of    the 

Future."— Tonkuenstler-Versammlung  in 
Altenburg,  July  19-23.* 

[ContiDUed  from  page  306). 

•Translated  and  abridged  from   the  AViie  Zeilschrift  fi\r 
JVrw5(^  (Leipzig). 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  second  day  a  sacred 
concert  took  place  in  the  Schloss-kirclie.  The 
court  kapellmeister  Dr  Stade  opened  the  first 
part  with  Bach's  jjreat  organ  Toccata  in  F  f 
whereas  the  oriranist  and  organ  teacher  in  the 
Conservatoriiim  at  Stuttgart,  E.  Tod,  opened  the 
second  part  with  Liszt's  Prelude  and  Fugue  on 
the  name  BACH,  confes.sedly  one  of  the  grand- 
est organ  works  of  recent  times.  Both  perform- 
ances were  truly  brilliant  both  in  spirit  and  in 
technique.  The  Altenburg  Singakademie,  under 
Stade's  direction,  sang  a  number  of  by  no  means 
easy  a  capeUa  choruses,  especially  the  Ki/rle  and 
Gloria  from  Palestrina's  Mass:  Maria  assumta 
est;  some  attractive  old  German  tunes  from  the 
collection  "Lieder  und  Sprtiche,"  of  the  13th 
century,  by  R.  von  Lilienkron  and  W.  8tado  ;  a 
Kyrie  by  Th.  Sclineider ;  the  1 26tli  Psalm  by 
Rebling,  and  a  Motet  by  D.  Engel.  The  last 
three  choral  works,  taken  together  with  several 
other  compositions  performed  on  lliis  and  the  fol- 
lowing days,  gave  an  interesting  picture  of  the 
School  of  Friedrich  Schneider  (Stade,  Eebling, 
Th.  Schneider  and  Engel) ;  he  has  certainly 
formed  many  sterling  musicians.  The  Kyrie  by 
Schneider's  son,  now  musio  director  in  Chemnitz, 
follows  ably 'after  the  better  models,  has  unity 
and  right  expression,  and  is  an  effective  choral 
piece;  the  126th  Psalm  by  Kebling,  music-direc- 
tor, in  Magdeburg,  makes  an  altogether  good  im- 
pression by  its  fresh  and  sometimes  characteristic 
representation  and  by  clever  contrapuntal  treat- 
ment ;  while  the  Motet  by  D.  li.    Engel,    cathe- 


dral organist  at  Merseburg,  contains  strong   pas- 
sages and  a  well  wrought  choral  figuration. 

A  couple  of  songs  from  AV.  Stade's  '^lielir/iose 
Ge.ianf/e,"  very  finely  rendered  by  Herr  J.  Schild, 
held  the  audience  captive  by  their  natural  and 
heart-felt  depth  of  feeling.  Herr  G.  Hentschel 
of  Breslau  sang  a  bass  aria  from  Clavi's  Stahat 
lifater,  with  full,  sympathetic  tone  and  noble  ex- 
pression ;  while  Frl.  Anna  Drechsel  of  Leipzig 
gave  Bach's  Aria  :  "  Mein  gJaiihlges  Herze,  froli- 
hcTce"  (the  'cello  part  by  Herr  Krumbholz)  in  a 
somewhat  dragging  tempo  and  not  enough  of 
joyful  confidence,  but  carefully  and  correctly  and 
with  a  right  sonorous  organ.  Herr  J.  M.  Griin 
of  Pesth,  one  of  Joachim's  most  prominent  pupils, 
won  great  regard  by  his  performance  of  Bach's 
Violin  Chaconne,  but  was  even  more  brilliantly 
successful  on  the  23d  in  his  rendering  of  a  Suite 
by  Goldmark,  so  that  not  only  was  he  warmly 
applauded  after  every  movement,  but  he  was  pri- 
vately bespoken  next  day  at  the  palace  and  re- 
ceived a  valuable  present  from  the  duke's  own 
hands.-  Hermann  Zopff. 

THIRD  DAY. 
A  concert  for  orchestra,  chorus,  vocal  and  in- 
strumental solos.  Tbis  occurred  at  6  p.m.  in  the 
hall  of  the  "Concordia,"  under  court-capellmeis- 
ter  Dr.  Stade's  direction,  with  the  following  pro- 
gramme :  Handel's  Acis  and  Galatea,  the  cho- 
ruses by  the  Altenburg  Singacademie,  the  solos 
by  Frau  Ilepuschinska  fof  Vienna)  and  Herren 
court  opera  singers  Schild  of  Dresden  and 
Krause  of  Berlin  ;  Allegro  appassionato,  a  char- 
acter piece  for  orchestra,  by  W.  Stade ;  Violon- 
cello Concerto  by  Griitzmacher,  played  by 
Krumbholz ;  Kecitative  and  Cavatina  from  the 
opera  "The  Hero  of  the  North"  by  Carl  Gotze, 
sung  by  Albert  Goldberg  of  Brunswick  ;  Sym- 
phonie  fantaslique  \>y  Berlioz  ;  "Loch  Lomond,"  a 
symphonic  character-picture  by  Ferd.  Thieriot, 
conducted  by  himself;  and  Songs,  with  piano 
accompaniment,  by  Ph.  Riifer,  A.  Jensen,  and 
Liszt,  sung  by  Herr  Schild. 

[Handel's  pastoral  finds  plenty  of  praise  even 
with  this  New  School  reporter,  and  so  does  the 
rendering.] 

.  .  .  The  Allegro  appassionato  by  W.  Stade 
was  received  in  a  manner  very  honorable  to  the 
meritorious  composer.  The  work  combines  soar- 
ing invention  with  very  skilful  treatment  of  form, 
and  in  its  effective  orchestral  garb  may  always  be 
sure  of  favor. 

Herr  Krumbholz  won  enthusiastic  applause 
again  by  his  rendering  of  Griitzmacher's  Con- 
certo, a  valuable  addition  to  our  meagre  violon- 
cello literature. 

The  fragment  from  Gotze's  opera  Q-Senk,  hol- 
der l\[olingoit"  &c.)  is  a  soft,  dreamy  piece  of 
mood  painting,  in  which  the  composer,  so  far  as 
instrumentation  is  concerned,  shows  that  fine 
sense  of  color  which  is  found  in  so  high  a  degree 
in  his  orchestral  piece  "Midsummer  Night."  It 
rather  falls  off  at  the  end  by  a  somewhat  ordi- 
nary turn.  .  .  . 

The  brilliant  point  of  the  concert   and    one   of 


the  most  brilliant  of  the  whole  festival  was  the 
"Fantastic  Symphony"  by  Berlioz.  There  was 
a  life  in  those  tones  that  thrilled  through  every 
fibre  of  the  hearer  1  Then  one  forgot  all  the  dis- 
comfort of  the  intolerable  heat  of  the  liall  and, 
as  if  spell-bound  in  a  magic  circle,  followed  these 
now  enthusiastically  dreamy,  now  hotly  glowing, 
now  calmly  meditative,  now  dazzlingly  adventur- 
ous and  almost  grotesque  tone  pictures. — This 
irresistible  effectiveness  of  Berlioz's  creation, which 
then  won  for  it  an  enthusiastic  reception  [noth- 
ing said  this  time  about  four  tam-tams,  sixteen 
trombones,  &c.  ! — Transl.]  has  its  foundation 
in  two  characteristic  peculiarities.  The  first  is 
the  glowing,  feverish  passion  and  ahayidon,  the 
nervous  excitability,  which  often  assumes  a  path- 
ological energy  of  expression  and  which  in  this 
form,  so  far  as  our  acquaintance  with  B's  artistic 
activity  extends,  does  not  appear  again  in  his 
later  works;  a  side,  which  may  be  traced  to  the 
personal  experiences,  under  the  impression  of 
which  he  conceived  the  Symphony.  On  the  oth- 
er hand,  that  iron  energy  is  wonderful,  with 
which  Berlioz  controls  his  moods,  dams  up  their 
stream  withiti  artistic  forms  and  gives  plastic 
consistency  and  grace  of  style  to  the  whole. 

The  second  important  side  to  Berlioz's  work, 
one  which  we  found  in  a  high  degree  also  in  his 
Requiem,  is  the  grandeur  of  the  poetic  conception 
(which  here  to  be  sure,  from  the  nature  of  the 
subject,  might  easily  lead  into  questionable  and 
strange  extravagance,  as  is  plainly  the  case  in 
the  last  movement), — the  strength  and  sharpness 
of  characterization,  which  brings  the  situations 
before  the  hearer  in  the  distinctest  outlines  and 
often  with  most  striking,  instantaneous  power. 
A  masterpiece  in  this  regard  is  the  "Marche  du 
stipplice"  (march  to  execution),  a  wild  ami  start- 
ling picture,  of  vigorous  drawing,  moulded  so  to 
say  with  brazen  muscularity,  and  steeped  in 
sharp,  flashing  colors.  A  particularly  imposing 
passage  seemed  to  us  the  moment  near  the  close, 
where  the  "fixed  idea"  comes  up  again,  but  is  in- 
terrupted by  the  blow  of  the  fatal  axe,  and  the 
composer  with  an  ^almost  superhuman  coldness, 
without  indulging  in  any  sentimental  reflections, 
lets  the  music  quietly  resume  its  determined 
course.  This  part  is,  strictly  taken,  the  most 
perfect  in  the  whole  work,  both  in  complete 
rounding  off  of  form  and  harmony  and  in  the 
most  convincing  and  poetic  way  in  which  it  pre- 
sents itself  to  our  intuitive  perception.  .  .  . 

Berlioz  does  not  yet  know  the  principle  of  the 
organic  co-operation  of  poetic  and  of  musical  cre- 
ative activity.  He  is  on  the  one  side  too'  much  a 
Frenchman,  especially  too  much  a  French 
romanticist,  with  whom  a  very  active  imagination 
sometimes  overgrows  that  plastic  faculty  of 
shaping  things,  which  strict  Art  criticism  requires, 
while  on  the  other  side  he  is  too  much  of  a  spe- 
cific musician  to  limit  the  strong  tendency  of  his 
purely  musical  feeling  in  behalf  of  any  such  uni- 
tary co-operation  of  both  factors  in  the  more 
modern  sense.  Hence  the  disproportion  between 
poetical  ideas  and  musical  representation,  which 
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liei-e  and  there  appears  in  Berlioz ;  now  we  per- 
ceive a  purely  musictal  overplus,  where  the  poet- 
ic sense  finds  full  expression,  while  the  music  un- 
folds its  elementary  power  in  all  its  breadth,  as 
in  the  first  Allejrro ;  and  now  the  music  is  not 
entirely  intellifiilile,  sounds  bald  and  needs  a  pro- 
gramme to  explain  it,  and  a  portion  of  the  mean- 
ing remains  unexpressed.  The  latter  is  the  ease 
in  the  "Scene  aux  champs,"  a  piece  of  music  oth- 
erwise, in  respect  to  form,  i.  e.  the  structure  of 
the  movement,  after  the  genuine  Beethoven 
model.  But  when  one  lias  fully  taken  in  the  eon- 
tents  of  the  programme,  so  that  his  own  fancy,  as 
he  listens,  in  a  certain  sense  takes  part  in  the 
creation  of  the  work,  then  "he  finds  not  only  all 
that  the  composer  wanted  to  express,  but  a  great 
deal  more,  and  almost  everywhere  a  warm  and 
living  tone"  (Schumann). 

Next  to  the  "March  to  the  place  of  execution," 
the  ball  scene  makes  the  most  immediate  efliect 
upon  an  unprepared  public.  As  for  (he  last 
movement,  it  will  always  shock  the  orthodox  pro- 
fessionals ;  but  we  have  talked  with  even  "right- 
ly constituted"  musicians  who  have  frankly  con- 
fessed themselves  carried  away  by  its  power. 
Such  matter  Berlioz  handles  without  gloves,  and 
for  the  first  impression  one  is  inclined  to  accept 
the  paradox  :  "It  is  not  music  to  be  sure,  but  it 
is  beautiful."  Whoever  will  try  to  alter  or  to 
mitigate  it  will  find  that,  as  the  work  stands, 
there  is  nothing  to  be  added  nor  to  be  taken 
away. — Take  it  all  in  all,  this  Symphony,  espec- 
ially when  we  thiidv  of  it  as  the  work  of  a  young 
artist  only  17  years  old,  is  something  magnificent- 
ly unique,  magnificent  in  its  "beauties" — if  B. 
will  allow  that  so  tame  a  word  can  be  applicable 
to  his  colossus — as  well  as  in  its  transgressions ; 
and  the  earnest  attention  with  which  the  public 
followed  the  performance,  the  enthusiastic  ap- 
plause prove  sufficiently  that  they  know  how  to 
appreciate  the  creative  deeds  of  genius,  without 
excusing  or  swearing  by  their  many  eccentrici- 
ties. 

The  execution  of  the  work,  Dr.  Stade  con- 
ducting, was  masterly  ;  each  member  of  the  or- 
chestra seemed  to  have  assimilated  his  part  into 
his  very  flesh  and  blood  ;  it  was  played  with  such 
zest  and  enthusiasm  that  it  was  a  real  pleasure 
only  to  look  on.  .  .  . 

After  the  powerful  impression  of  the  work  of 
Berlioz,  whatever  followed  had  a  hard  position. 
All  the  more  highly  therefore  may  the  composer 
of  the  character-piece  "Loch  Lomond,"  Herr 
Thieriot,  prize  thefavorable  reception  that  work 
met  with.  He  is  one  of  those  artists  who,  origi- 
nally standing  aloof  from  the  new  efforts,  has  yet 
preserved  mental  elasticity  enough  to  make  at 
least  many  of  the  technical  acquisitions  of  the 
new  time  his  own.  His  character-piece  shows 
everywhere  the  musician  who  realizes  his  thor- 
ough musical  culture,  liis  rich  knowledge,  in  an 
interesting  and  peculiar  way,  and  who  by  modu- 
latory seasoning,  as  well  as  by  vivid,  freshly  col- 
ored instrumentation,  always  clothes  his  creation 
in  the  spirit  of  the  time.  Moreover  the  inven- 
tion is  noble  and  you  may  recognize  in  it  a  char- 
acteristic local  coloring. 

Owing  to  the  extreme  heat  in  the  hall,  and  the 
late  hour,  the  Suite  by  Goldmark  had  to  be  re- 
eei-ved  for  the  extra  matinee.  Herr  Schild 
closed  the  concert  with  an  admirable  delivery  of 
three  ^(e(7,er  ■'  t''^  tender,  airy  "Serenade"  by 
Liszt;  "In  de?-  Feme,"  fi\\\  of  deep  feeling,  by 
Iliifer;  and  (he  fiery  "Nun  rauscht  in  Morr/en- 
iL'inde  sacnl"  by  Jensen.  Fn.  Stade. 

(Conclusion  next  tlma.) 


"La  Jeunesse  de  Goethe." 

The  Civil  Tribunal  of  the  Seine  gave  its  de- 
cision on  Friday  last  in  a  case  which  has  a  story 
worth  tellinsi. 

Among  the  most  passionate  admirers  of  Goethe 
was  Mpvcrbeer,  who  Ions;  cherished  the  idea  of 
taking  Faust  as  the  sulyect  of  an  opera.  But 
while,  with  characteristic  fastidiousness,  he  was 
thinking  how  b^st  to  set  about  it,  Gounod  occu- 
pied the  ground  before  him.  Upon  this,  Meyer- 
beer reluctantly  abandoned  his  intention,  and 
proV)nbly  would  have  thought  no  more  of  illustra- 
ting his  favorite  poet,  but  for  the  following  inci- 
dent: Towards  the  close  of  18.59,  M.  Blaze  de 
Bury  wrote  a  piece  for  the  Odeon,  called  La 
Jeunesse  de  Goethe,  in  the  third  act  of  \vhich  was 
a  scene  demanding  music — so  thought  M.  Rounat, 
the  director — tor  its  due  eflf'ect,  and  not  only  so, 
but  music  s[)('cially  adapted  to  the  situation. 
"What  if  I  speak  to  Meyerbeer  V"  said  M.  de 
Bury.  The  director  treated  his  author's  remark 
as  a  joke  ;  but  meanwhile  the  latter  called  upon 
Meyerbeer,  told  him  what  was  wanted,  revived 
all  his  enthusiasm  for  Goethe  and,  in  a  week,  re- 
ceived a  promise  of  co-operation.  The  musician 
had  no  sooner  set  to  work  than  his  old  desire  to 
treat  the  story  of  Fatist  returned,  and  M.  de 
Bury  partially  remodelled  the  drama  in  conse- 
quence. The  spring  of  1860  came,  and  nothing 
was  heard  from  Meyerbeer,  then  residing  in  Ber- 
lin. M.  Rounat  grew  impatient,  and  M.  de 
Bury  wrote  to  the  composer,  who,  a  little  piqued, 
replied  that  he  always  kept  his  word.  Six  months 
passed,  but  the  music  was  not  forthcoming, 
whereupon  it  was  thought  well  to  require  from 
Meyerbeer  a  formal  undertaking  to  complete  the 
work  by  a  specified  time.  This  he  gave  under 
certain  conditions,  and  named  May  10th,  1861, 
as  the  date  of  first  representation.  In  January 
the  composer  wrote  to  M.  de  Bury,  announcinir 
the  completion  of  his  task,  but  meanwhile  M. 
Rounat  found  it  desirable  to  put  oft  the  produc- 
tion of  ia  .7(?!me.«.<;e  rfe  Goethe  till  the  spring  of 
1862.  This  suited  Meyerbeer  admirably,  for  two 
reasons — it  permitted  him  to  keep  his  music  to 
himself  a  little  longer,  and  left  him  at  full  liberty 
to  superintend  the  bringing  out  of  L'Africaine 
during  the  winter.  In  August,  1861,  M.  Rounat 
wished  to  treat  definitely  for  the  piece,  but  Mey- 
erbeer, who  knew  that  the  Odeon  closed  at  the 
end  of  May,  and  that  La  Jeunesse  de  Goethe 
could  have  but  few  consecutive  representations, 
was  prompt  with  reasons  for  a  further  postpone- 
ment. A  letter  to  M.  de  Bury,  written  from 
Ems,  urged  that  the  music  would  rec|uire  six 
weeks'  rehearsal  ;  that  it  was  absurd  to  produce 
the  work  at  a  time  when  its  "run"  must  perforce 
be  soon  stopped  ;  that  it  was  essential  he  (Mey- 
erbeerj  should  be  in  Paris  when  it  was  produced; 
and,  finally,  that  he  could  not  be  in  Paris  at  the 
time  specified.  In  October  there  was  nothing 
decided,  and  M.  Rounat,  quite  out  of  patience, 
wrote  a  pressing  note  to  M.  de  Bury,  urging  him 
to  bring  the  master  to  terms,  and  ofiering,  more- 
over, to  keep  the  Odeon  open  so  long  as  the  work 
continued  to  draw.  This,  however,  had  no  ef- 
fect ;  and  as  it  was  understood  that  La  Jeunesse 
de  Goethe  should  follow  the  Africaine,  which  did 
not  appear,  further  effort  seems  to  have  been 
abandoned. 

In  1864,  Meyerbeer  died,  leaving  by  will  cer- 
tain directions  as  to  the  disposal  of  his  manu- 
scripts, which  were  thoroughly  in  keeping  with 
his  own  treatment  of  them  during  life.  Those 
directions,  enforced  by  a  solemn  appeal  to  the 
"piety"  of  his  well-beloved  wife  and  children, 
were,  in  efleet,  that  all  his  unpublished  musical 
remains  whatsoever  (^IJ  Africaine  excepted) 
should  be  carefully  kept  and  guarded  in  "un  eof- 
fre  special,"  accessible  to  nobody.  In  the  event 
of  one  of  his  children  showing  a  talent  for  music — 
on  which  point  the  executors  were  to  judge — he 
directed  that  the  box  and  its  contents  should  be- 
come that  child's  property  ;  otherwise,  the  whole 
was  to  be  burnt.  Not  unnaturally,  M.  Blaze  de 
Bury  conceived  that  he  had  a  right  to  claim  ex- 
emption from  this  fate  for  La  Jeunesse  de  Goethe. 
The  composer's  family  and  executors,  however, 
adhered  to  the  letter  of  their  instructions,  and   it 


only  remained  for  M.  de  Bury  to  assert  his  right 
in  a  court  of  law. 

The  iilaiutifi's  advocate,  M.  Le  Berquier,  ad- 
vanced two  main  arguments  on  behalf  of  his  cli- 
ent. One  was  based  upon  Meyerbeer's  evident 
intention  to  produce  Tm  Jeunesse  de  Goethe  at 
some  time  or  other,  an  intention  often  expressed 
towards  the  close  of  his  life,  and  subsequent  to 
the  date  of  the  will.  The  other  urged  the  diffi- 
culty in  such  a  case  of  deciding  where  the  rii;ht3 
of  a  coUaborateur  bc'gin  or  end  ;  and  repudia- 
ted the  idea  that  the  caprice  of  one  can  lawfully, 
deprive  the  other  of  any  benefit  likely  to  arise 
from  their  common  work.  On  behalf  of  the  Mey- 
erbeer family,  M.  Cremieux  made  a  long  and 
elaborate  speech,  the  main  points  in  which  were 
echoed  by  the  Avocat  Imperial,  M.  Clievrii>r, 
who  said  there  were  three  questions  for  consider- 
ation ;  1st,  Did  Meyerbeer's  directions  as  to  the 
disposal  of  his  manuscripts  apply  to  Xf(  Jeunesse 
de  Goethe?  2nd,  ^Vas  there  between  Meyerbeer 
and  M.  de  Bury  any  convention  which  establish- 
ed a  genuine  co-partnership?  3rd,  In  the  ab- 
sence of  a  convention,  is  there  any  superior  right 
to  which  M.  de  Bury  can  appeal  ?  As  to  the 
first,  BI.  Chevrier  held  that  the  pointed  excep- 
tion made  in  favor  of  L' Africnine  conclusively 
proved  that  no  exception  was  intended  in  the 
t:ns(i  of  La  Jeunesse  de  Goethe.  On  the  second 
point  he  expressed  a  belief  that  all  the  facts  of 
the  case  went  to  show  Meyerbeer's  dissatisfaction 
with  the  work  ;  that  he  regarded  it  as  incomplete, 
and  himself  as  in  no  way  bound  by  any  conven- 
tion whatever  to  deliver  it  up.  With  reference 
to  the  third  question,  the  Avocat  Imperial  de- 
clared the  music  and  libretto  of  an  opera  to  be 
distinct  and  divisible  things,  and  that  the  author 
of  each  is  "the  master  of  his  own  glory." 

For  these  reasons  the  tribunal  pronounced 
judgment  against  M.  de  Bury's  claim.  It  did  so 
with  regret ;  but,  said  M.  Chevrier,  "fortune  is 
changeable,  and  it  is  perhaps  prudent  to  spare 
the  glory  of  Meyerbeer  the  hazard  of  another 
experiment." 

The  following  letters  of  Meyerbeer  were  read 
in  court  during  the  trial  referred  to  above  : — 
No.  1. 
To  M.  Blaze  de  Burt/. 

Berlin,  March  10,  1S60. 

Mr  Dear  Friend, — I  received  your  letter  with 
double  pleasure  because  it  gave  me  news  of  you,  and 
because  I  love  everythinp;  that  comes  from  your 
spiritue/le  ami  philosophical  pen. 

You  appear  to  douht,  my  dear  friend,  that  T  shall 
keep  tlie  word  I  have  given  you  to  write  music  for 
the  third  act  of  your  Goethe  drama,  which  you  sent 
me  when  I  left  Paris,  I  have  promised  to  fini-h  the 
composition  by  the  autumn,  tlie  time  when,  ns  you 
told  me,  your  drama  ousht  to  be  put  in  rehearsal. 
I  have  never  yet  failed  in  my  promises,  and  it  will 
not  be  in  relation  to  such  a  friend  as  you  that  I  shall 
do  so  for  the  first  time. 

You  say  nothing  about  the  tragedy  of  Petraque, 
which  you  intended  to  bring  out  this  winter  at  the  Ode'- 
on  ;  is  it  finished,  or  are  there  difficulties  in  the  way 
connected  with  the  theatre?  You  well  know  any- 
thing concerning  yon.  my  dear  friend,  or  your  po- 
etic works,  inspires  mo  with  interest, 

Kememher  me  to  Madame  do  liury,  and  Jl.  and 
Mdme,  Buloz,  hut  above,  .ind  bufore  all,  to  my 
charming  protectresses  and  good  advocates  Mdlle, 
Marie  Buloz,  and  Mdlle.  Zetia  de  Bury.  Tell  them, 
at  the  same  time,  ih.at  the  march  I  have  composed 
for  the  fSte  of  St.  Gillcs,  at  Paris,  will  appear  imme- 
diately, and  that  I  have  ordered  my  publisher  to  scud 
each  of^  them  a  copy. 

Adieu,  and  a  thousand  compliments  from  your 
very  devoted  Meyeiuseer. 

No,  2. 
To  M.  Blaze  de  Bmy. 

Paris.  Sept,  2,  1S60. 

My  Dear  ITej*ri,— I  yield  with  pleasure  to  the 
desire  you  have  shown  that  I  should  put  to  music  the 
great  scene  whicli  forms  the  third  act  of  your  drama, 
La  Jeunesse.  de  Goethe,  iutendeJ  for  the  Theatre  Fran- 
i;ais,  or  the  Odeon,  and  I  promise  the  music  l)y  the 
1 0th  of  May  next,  so  that  the  work  may  he  repre- 
sented in  the  course  of  next  season.  This,  however, 
on  the  express  condition  that  the  orchestra  and  cho- 
rus of  the  Italiens  be  engaged  for  the  performances, 
and  that  four  artists,  cliosen  by  me,  take  die  parts  of 
Mignon,  Gretehen,  the  Roi  des  Aulnes,  and  the 
Fatiier. 
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If  tlio  piece  ho  not  pl.iycd  liy  the  15th  of  June,  it 
must  not  be  given  hoforc  the  Ifitli  of  Scptcml)cr.  I 
will  explain  to  you  hy  word  of  mouth,  (ieiir  Henri, 
the  venson  of  this  hist  condition.  It  will  be  neces- 
sary for  yon  to  write  me  on  the  lOtii  of  M:\reh.  if  iho 
the.'Ui'e  comes  to  an  engagement  with  you  for  the 
lime,  and  on  the  conditions  mentioned  in  this  letter. 
Your  very  devoted  Meyerbeer. 

No.  3. 
To  M.  B/aze  de  Bnry. 

Berlin,  Jan.  28,  1S61. 

Mr  Dear  Friend, — Six  weeks  ago  I  finished 
the  music  which  you  engaged  me  to  compose.  I  now 
await  itiformation  fi*om  you  as  to  time  and  place  of 
its  production.  I  see  by  your  letter  that  the  latter  is 
likely  to  he  the  Odcbn. 

If  3'ou  find  all  the  necessary  qualifications  in  the 
'  troupe,  as  well  as  the  accessories  for  the  mise-en-scene 
of  the  third  act,  and  they  are  able  to  guarantee,  as 
regards  the  music,  that  which  I  stipulated  in  a  for- 
mer letter,  I  think  the  place  is  well  chosen,  especially 
with  a  manager  like  M.  de  la  Rounat,  who  has  a 
reputation  for  boldness  and  intelligence.  But  you 
tell  me  that  in  April,  wlien  we  agreed  that  I  should 
give  you  my  score,  M.  de  la  Kounat  has  an  engage- 
ment with  Madame  Ristori,  and  that  he  propo.ses  to 
produce  the  work  in  the  spring  of  1862.  I  at  that 
time  shall  certainly  be  free,  musically  speaking,  for 
my  new  opera  will  be  given  in  the  course  of  next 
winter.  I  therefore  see  no  difficulty  in  the  way  at 
present. 

In  my  position,  dear  friend,  as  the  father  of  a  fam- 
ily, not  resident  in  France,  I  do  not  like  to  make  a 
definite  engagement  for  a  time  so  distant.  Who 
knows,  in  the  vicissitudes  of  our  lives,  what  may 
happen  before  then  to  keep  me  at  home.  If  we  wait 
till  October  next  before  treating  with  M.  Ronnat  for 
the  following  April  it  will  be  nearly  seven  months  in 
advance,  and  we  shall  not  be  tied  for  so  lor?g  a  time. 
I  think,  as  you  say,  if  he  wishes  to  have  the  work, 
that  will  not  be  an  imposition. 

Now,  my  dear  friend,  let  us  turn  to  our  piece. 
The  scene  about  which  I  had  most  fear,  and  which  I 
proposed  to  you  should  be  altered  (that  of  the  Ca- 
thedral in  Faust)  has  come  to  be  the  best  of  all,  and  I 
hope  that  you  will  not  be  dissatisfied  with  it.  There 
is  only  one  other  thing  which  disquiets  me,  and  about 
which  I  yet  hesitate — the  scene  of  the  Roi  des 
Aulnes.  Schubert's  music  to  the  ballad  is  so  popular 
everywhere  that  the  public  will  not  accept  anything 
new  upon  the  words,  and  it  influences  me  so  much 
that  I  could  write  nothing  likely  to  satisfy  myself.  I 
intend,  then,  to  take  the  context  of  Schubert's  melo- 
dies and  incorporate  it  with  the  music  for  the  daugh- 
ters of  the  Roi  des  Aulnes,  dividing  the  melodies 
themselves  between  the  throe  characters,  and,  at  the 
same  time  scoring  for  orchestra  those  pieces  which 
Schubert  wrote  for  piano  only. 

There  are  two  ways  of  doing  the  work  ;  the  one  is 
to  make  the  father  and  son  speak  to  the  mu«ic  of 
Schnhert  as  given  by  the  orchestra,  allowing  only  tlie 
Hoi  des  Aulnes  and  his  maidens  to  sing  ;  the  other 
is  to  let  all  the  characters  have  a  part  in  the  music. 
Have  the  goodness  to  tell  me  v,'hich  of  these  two 
methods  you  prefer.  From  a  purely  musical  point 
of  view  the  latter  would  be  the  better,  but  I  will 
abide  by  your  decision.  Will  you  also  let  me  know 
if  you  have,  as  was  your  intention,  added  a  chorus  of 
students  to  the  first  act?  and  in  that  case  send  it  me 
forthwith,  as  I  prefer  to  write  while  the  impression  of 
the  character  of  the  music  is  still  strong  uj-.^n  my 
im-igination  rather  than  when  other  works  have 
made  it  strange  to  me.     Your  very  devoted 

Meyerbeer. 
No.  4. 
To  M.  Blaze  de  Bury, 

Ems,  August  .30,  1861. 

You  ought  to  know,  dear  Henri,  for  I  told  you 
last  year,  and  you  will  find  it  in  a  letter  you  have  of 
mine  upon  this  subject,  that  I  can  only  be  in  Paris 
in  tlie  month  of  April.  We  must  have  at  least  six 
good  weeks  of  rehearsals,  and,  when  the  music,  itself 
complicated  enough  (above  all  in  the  church  scene) 
is  learnt,  there  yet  remain  the  scenic  details,  and  the 
exceptional  positions  of  the  singers,  who  never  find 
themselves  in  front  of  the  foot  lights,  and  are  conse- 
quently far  from  the  orchestra.  It  will  be  necessary 
to  have  many  trials,  and,  perhaps,  partial  alterations 
before  all  will  go  smoothly. 

You  write  me  that  the  Ode'on  closes  at  the  end  of 
May  ;  hence  you  will  not  be  able  to  have  more  than 
eight  or  ten  representations  before  the  doors  are  shut. 
Consider,  dear  friend,  whether  it  will  be  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  your  work  to  interrupt  its  run  after  so 
few  representations,  and  whether  it  will  not  be  better, 
under  these  circumstances,  to  give  it  in  another  the- 
atre able  to  play  it  all  the  summer;  or,  as  appears  to 
me  best,  to  remain  at  the  Odeon,  and  to  produce  the 


work  in  September,  at  which  lime  yon  will  have  all 
the  autumn  and  winter  before  you.  But  understand, 
dear  friend,  this  is  a  hint  I  throw  out,  not  a  condi- 
tion. Your  interest  in  the  piece  is  the  more  impor- 
tant, and  it  ought  to  have  more  weight  in  our  coun- 
cils, as  I  have  only  written  the  music  to  one  act  out 
of  three. 

You  ask  me,  dear  Henri,  if  I  cannot  visit  Paris  for 
n  short  time  ;  my  intention  was  to  make  an  excur- 
sion after  having  completed  my  cure  here,  chiefly  to 
become  familiar  with  La  Jeunesae  de  Goethe,  of  which 
I  know, at  present,  only  that  which  you  have  told  mo. 
It  is  of  great  importance  for  me  to  become  acquaint- 
ed with  the  entire  drama,  in  order  to  know  how  the 
acts  preceding  that  I  have  set  to  music  justify  the 
character  of  the  work  I  have  done  according  to  the 
general  idea  of  the,  piece  which  alone  you  have  indi- 
cated to  me. 

But  my  Paris  excursion  appears  "impossible,  my 
King  having  ordered  me  to  comjiose  the  music  for 
his  coronation  at  Konigsherg,  and  desired  me,  more- 
over, to  be  mvself  at  Konigsherg  to  conduct  a  con- 
cert which  will  form  part  of  the  royal  fetes.  Al- 
ready, I  have  composed,  by  his  orders,  a  cantata 
wliich  will  be  performed  at  the  palace  in  Berlin  after 
the  return  of  the  King  from  Konigsherg,  and  which 
I  must  always  conduct.  Y"ou  see,  therefore,  that  I 
cannot  even  think  of  a  journey. 

You  tell  me  in  your  letter,  dear  friend,  that  you 
will,  perhaps,  visit  me  at  Ems.  That  will  be  charm- 
ing. But  you  must  not  waste  time  in  carrying  out 
your  intention,  for  on  the  14th  of  September  I  leave 
here  for  Berlin.  If  you  come,  above  all  things  do 
not  forget  to  bring  La  Jeunesse  de  Goethe,  that  I  may 
read  it. 

Give  my  remembrances  to  Mdme.  de  Bury,  and  a 
thousand  compliments  to  the  charming  Mdlie.  .Tetta, 
who,  I  sincerely  hope,  retains  her  good-will  to  her 
old  adorer,  Meyerbeer. 


London  Street  Music. 

The  more  people  love  music,  when  it  is  good  and 
comes  to  their  call,  the  more  they  usually  hate  and 
abhor  it  when  it  is  not  good,  and  conies  unbidden. 
Even  the  best  of  music,  when  it  breaks  suddenly 
upon  the  ear  of  one  who  is  engaged  in  thoughtful 
labor  or  hard  study  of  any  kind,  is  not  agreeable  ; 
hut  when  discord,  instead  of  harmony,  bursts  upon 
the  outraged  silence  of  the  library,  the  studio,  or  the 
sick-room,  then  is  music  but  another  name  for  mis- 
ery. 

Business  lately  called  me  to  London  for  a  week  ; 
a  consideration  connected  with  its  facile  transaction 
led  me  to  t.ake  up  my  residence  in  one  of  the  streets 
branching  southwards  from  the  Strand  to  the  river  ; 
a  quiet  street  to  all  appearance — a  highly  respectable 
street,  a  street  througli  which  ran  no  omnibus,  and 
into  which  no  cab  or  other  vehicle  ever  penetnited, 
unless  to  set  down  or  take  up  a  fare,  or  to  deliver 
the  goods  duly  ordered.  I  had  not  been  there  three 
hours  within  these  peaceable  precincts  before  I  dis- 
covered that  the  transaction  of  business  in  this  re- 
spectable street  was  simply  impossible,  that  I  had 
been  deceived  by  false  appearances,  and  that  as  a 
residence  it  was  a  very  Pandemonium  of  discords 
and  evil  sounds  from  daylight  till  long  after  dark. 
The  lodgers  in  every  house — for  it  is  a  street  of  pri- 
vate hotels  and  "apartments  to  let" — appeared  to  be, 
like  myself,  people  who  had  come  from  the  country, 
but  who,  unlike  me,  were  idle,  and  fond  of  the 
amusement  to  be  extracted  out  of  street  music  and 
street  exhibitions.  One  particular  day,  being  de- 
tained at  home  against  my  will,  the  thought  struck 
me  to  note  down  from  hour  to  hour  the  arrival  of 
these  nuisances,  the  nature  of  the  torture  they  in- 
flicted, and  the  encouragement  or  discouragement 
which  they  received  from  the  lazy,  the  silly,  or  the 
generous  inhabitants.  The  day  was  not  an  excep- 
tional one,  as  I  was  informed  by  my  landlady,  but  a 
fair  sample  of  every  day  in  the  year. 

Half-past  Eight. — Sitting  down  to  breakfast  and 
The  Times,  I  hear  a  sudden  and  obstreperous  out- 
burst of  brazen  instruments,  which  makes  me  liter- 
ally start  to  my  feet  and  rush  to  the  window  to  see 
what  is  the  matter.  It  is  a  German  band  of  twelve 
performers,  all  well  dressed  in  uniform,  and  wearing 
each  a  semi-military  cap.  They  set  up  their  music- 
stands  in  the  street,  and  play  from  printed  and  man- 
uscript music.  Their  performances  consist  of  over- 
tures and  pieces  from  popular  operas,  very  excel- 
lently rendered.  I  am  told  that  they  are  hired  by 
one  family  to  perform  twice  a  week  before  the  door, 
and  that  they  supplement  the  gratuity  or  payment 
which  they  may  receive  for  this  service  by  such 
smaller  contributions  as  they  can  collect  elsewhere. 
They  do  not  rely  upon  the  crowd  of  bystanders,  or 
upon  voluntary  contributions,  but  send  round  the 
youngest  member  of  the  party,  who  knocks  or  rings 
at  the  door  of  every  house  in  the  street,  and,  hat  in 


hand,  gathers  whatever  coppers  the  servant  girl  or 
others  are  inclined  to  bestow.  Ho  appears  to  be 
successful  in  about  one  house  out  of  three.  The 
pcrtormances  continue  for  about  twenty  minutes,  and 
would  not  only  be  tolerable,  but  commeiida  lie,  if 
they  took  place  in  one  of  the  fiarks  at  a  seasonable 
hour,  or  people  were  not  eompolled  to  listen  to  them 
unless  they  pleased. 

Nino  o'clock. — A  bulky  Savoyard,  ugly  as  a  bab- 
oon, and  as  diity,  with  a  barrel-organ.  He  grinds, 
Partant  pour  la  Svrie,  Not  for  .Joseph,  and  Cham- 
pagne Charlie.  His  tunes  are  such  a  nuisance  that 
I  put  my  hat  on,  go  to  the  street  door,  and  order 
him  away.  He  pretends  not  to  understand  me.  I 
speak  to  him  in  Italian, and  let  him  know  that  I  shall 
hand  him  over  to  the  police  if  he  will  not  immedi- 
ately desist  from  grinding.  He  swears  and  scowls. 
I  reiterate  my  threat.  He  sees  I  am  in  earnest,  and 
finally  slings  his  heavy  organ  upon  his  brawny  back, 
and  sulkily  departs,  followed  by  the  not  very  amiable 
wish  on  my  part  that  he  had  his  box  of  discords  in 
his  paunch  instead  of  on  his  shoulders. 

Twenty  minutes  to  Ten. — Eight  sham  niggers — 
white  men  with  blackened  faces — wearing  the  usual 
absurd  caricature  of  negro  costume  which  does  duty 
in  London  and  elsewhere,  for  the  dress  of  the  planta- 
tion negroes  in  the  Southern  States  of  America. 
The  leader  of  the  band  does  not  blacken  his  facc,but 
wears  a  mask  to  represent  Punchinello.  He  is  ac- 
tive, well  made,  agile,  and  a  good  low  commedian. 
This  party  sings  both  comic  and  sentimental  songs, 
almost  if  not  quite  as  well,  as  the  real  Christy  Min- 
strels, whom  people  pay  their  half-crowns  to  hear. 
Windows  are  lifted  right  and  left,  and  pence  and  half- 
pence rattle  on  the  pavement.  The  cooks  and  se  - 
vant  girls  appear  to  be  the  chief  patronesses  of  the 
show.  The  niggers  stay  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
and  inarch  off  at  a  sign  from  Puncliinello.  They 
evidently  make  a  good  thing  of  it,  and  are  prime  fa- 
vorites. 

Halfp.ast  Ten. — Two  young  men,  ragged  and 
shoeless,  invade  the  street,  and  sing,  "We  have  no 
work  to  do-o-o,"  witli  the  usual  drawl.  They  are  not 
very  successful,  but  far  more  so  than  they  deserve, 
and  get  a  solitary  penny  from  the  house  that  hires 
the  brass  band.  Seeing  they  have  no  chance  they 
depart,  to  tlie  great  satisfaction,  it  is  to  be  presumed, 
of  everybody,  even  of  the  small  children,  and  of  the 
cooks  and  the  housemaids. 

Eleven  o'clock. — An  old  man  thinly  clad  and  fee- 
ble, with  venerable  grey  hairs,  whistling,  but  so  very 
faintly  as  to  be  scarcely  audible.  He  presents  so 
forlorn  an  appearance,  and  his  idea  of  attracting 
anybody's  attention  by  such  a  weakly  performance, 
■appears  to  me  so  absurd  that  I  pity  him  to  the  ex- 
tent of  a  penny.  I  throw  it  out  to  him  wrapped  in  a 
piece  of  paper.  He  catches  it  in  his  hat,  opens  the 
paper,  takes  out  the  pefiny,  spits  on  it  three  times, 
(for  luck  I  suppose),  and  goes  on  whistling.  Poor 
old  fellow  !  He  at  least  has  not  the  power,  even  if 
he  had  the  will,  to  make  the  street  hideous  with 
noise.  It. is  possible  that  I  should  not  have  heard 
his  faint  attempt  at  music,  if  my  attention  were  not 
specially  directed  to  the  subject,  and  very  doubtful 
whether  any  one  else  in  the  street  is  aware  of  his 
presence. 

Fifteen  minutes  past  Eleven.  —  A  drum.  An 
abominable  monotonous  outrage.  It  is  a  Lasear 
beating  the  torn  torn,  and  every  now  and  then  break- 
ing out  into  a  moan,  a  whine,  a  grunt,  a  shriek,  or 
all  these  four  diabolically  blended  into  one.  He  is 
the  most  repulsive  and  savage-looking  creature  I  ev- 
er beheld.  Gaunt  and  wiry  as  a  hyena,  and  with  the 
same  hideous  expression  of  countenauce,  he  strongly 
impresses  me  with  the  idea  that  he  must  be  Nana 
Sahib,  who  massacred  the  women  and  children  at 
Gawnpore,  or  some  other  eastern  scoundrel  quite  as 
detestable;  if  prolific  nature  has  ever  yet  produced  a 
match  to  that  specimen  of  her  handiwork.  There  is 
no  policeman  to  be  seen,  and  I  think  if  I  were  a  po- 
liceman, I  should  be  rather  shy  of  tackling  such  an 
ugly  customer. 

Five  minutes  past  Twelve. — Another  brass  band, 
the  performers  boys  and  lads  from  the  "Fatherland," 
who  play  so  loudly  and  so  execrably  that  I  wish  the 
"Fatherland"  had  them  back  again,  or  that  Count 
Bismarck  would  take  hold  of  them  for  the  next  Sa- 
dowa,  that  his  own  or  his  royal  master's  ambition  or 
vanity  may  compel  him  to  fight.  They  perform  for 
ten  minutes.  At  their  cessation  tlieir  silence  is  de- 
lightful. 

Twenty  minutes  to  One. — A  woman  grinding  a 
barrel-organ,  with  a  baby  fast  asleep  upon  the  top  of 
it.  The  tune  is  the  eternal  "Partant  pour  la  Syrie." 
When  she  ceases  for  a  moment  to  collect  pence  the 
baby  awakes  ;  when  she  recommences,  it  falls  asleep 
again.  She  traverses  the  street  slowly  from  end  to 
end,  receives  a  penny.  She  then  mercifully,  or  per- 
haps hopelessly,  makes  her  way  out  and  grinds  no 
more. 
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Qaartei-  past  One. — An  Italian  boy,  apparently  of 
about  fourteen  yeai's  of  age,  with  a  hurdy  guidy.  He 
wliistles  to  it  as  an  accompaniment.  The  combina- 
tion is  honible  and  past  endurance.  I  go  to  tlie  win- 
dow and  order  him  away.  He  stops  whistling,  to 
grin  at  me,  and  removes  himself  to  the  distance  of 
two  houses,  where  he  recommences  his  performance. 
If  tliere  be  a  policeman  in  sight,  I  shall  sssuredly 
have  him  removed  per  force  majeure.  But  no  po- 
liceman has  been  seen  the  whole  morning,  and  none 
is  visible  now.  Tliis  young  tormentor  plagues  me 
and  the  street  for  live  minutes  before  lie  goes  his  way. 
I  feel  towards  liim,  as  I  ilid  in  the  case  of  his  elder 
compatriot  with  tlie  barrel  organ,  that  I  should  Inive 
been  glad  if  his  hurdy-gurdy  were  in  his  entrails, 
and  persisted  in  remaining  there  and  playing  for  a 
week  ! 

Twenty  minutes  to  Two. — Another  Italian  with  a 
barrel  organ  and  a  inonkey.  The  monkey  looks  very 
like  a  Fenian,  the  man  not  so  good  looking.  Why 
does  not  the  Re  Galantuomo  keep  the^e  lazy  Italians 
to  himself  1  Thi*  fellow  would  make  excellent  food 
for  powder.  Two  little  children  and  a  nursemaid  at 
the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  seem  delighted  with 
the  monkey  ;  but  what  their  opinion  of  the  music  is, 
I  have  no  means  of  judging. 

Half-past  Two. — A  performer  on  the  cornet-a-pis- 
ton,  plays  The  last  Rose  of  Summer,  and  Auld  Lang 
Syne,  neither  very  well  nor  very  badly.  His  music 
brings  up  half-a-dozen  heads  from  the  areas  on  either 
side  of  the  way.  He  makes,  what  in  theatrical  par- 
lance is  called  a  success  d'estime,  but  does  not  favor 
the  street  beyond  ten  minutes. 

A  quarter  past  Three  — A  lad  in  shabby  Highland 
costume,  exhibits  a  pair  of  legs  that  do  not  shovv  to 
alvantaL'e,  and  plays  villainously  on  the  bag-pipes, 
the  well-known  air  of  Bonnie  Laddie.  The  cooks, 
housemaids  and  children  seem  to  be  well  pleased; 
hut  when  he  changes  the  air  to  the  Reel  of  Tulloch, 
the  joy  of  the  little  ones  grows  frantic.  Three  or 
four  girls  of  eight  or  ten  wiio  have  strayed  down  the 
street  from  some  of  the  contiguous  alleys  on  the  oth- 
er side  of  the  Strand,  get  up  a  little  dance  on  the 
pavement.  A  policeman,  for  the  first  time  during 
the  day,  makes  his  appearance.  What  he  might 
have  done,  if  the  performer  had  been  a  negro  min- 
strel, singing  the  Chickaleery  Cove,  I  know  not,  but 
ho  evidently  neither  admires  the  music  of  the  bag- 
pipes, nor  the  sight  of  the  little  children  enjoying 
them-ielves  ;  so  he  orders  away  the  piper  in  a  man- 
ner that  shows  he  is  not  in  a  humor  to  allow  his  au- 
thority to  be  trilled  with.  Resistance  being  hopeless 
the  piper  departs  and  blessed  silence  once  again  pre- 
vails for  a  brief  space. 

Five  minutes  to  Four. — A  blind  old  man  playing 
a  violin,  led  by  a  young  woman — ]iossibly  his  daugh- 
ter. His  tunes  are  mostly  Scotch,  and  miserably 
perverted.  If  no  one  were  permitted  to  play  an  in- 
strument in  the  streets  without  a  license,  and  if  none 
but  the  blind  were  eligible  for  the  privilege,  the 
plague  of  minstrelsy  in  London  might  he  beneficially 
diminished.  I  make  a  present  of  this  idea  tn  any 
metropolitan  member  who  thinks  well  enough  of  it  to 
introduce  it  into  the  letrislature. 

Ten  minutes  past  Four. — Punch  and  Judy,  the 
most  popular  theatrical  performance  that  ever  was 
invented,  and  known  and  enjoyed  by  millions,  who 
never  heard  of  Macbeth  and  Hamlet,  and  never  will. 
The  street  suddenly  seems  to  swarm  with  children, 
nor  are  older  people  at  all  scarce  within  two  minutes 
alter  the  familiar  squeak.  The  policeman  again 
turns  up.  He  has  apparently  no  objections  to  Punch 
or  if  he  has  makes  none.  The  play  proceeds  ;  and 
as  it  is  opposite  my  window,  I  make  tlie  most  of  it, 
— and  if  I  must  tell  the  truili,  I  enjoy  it.  The  dog 
that  appears  towards  the  last  act  is  a  first-rate  per- 
former,cool  and  collected  ;  and  when  Punch  hits  him 
a  little  too  hard,  he  fastens  upon  Punch's  nose  in  a 
manner  that  impresses  the  audience  with  the  idea 
that  he  thoroughly  believes  it  to  be  flesh  .and  blood. 
Good  dog!  I  should  think  that  Punch  clears  about 
eightpence  by  this  little  interlude,  sixpence  whereof 
was  mine,  for  I  had  been  seen  to  laugh,  and  could 
not  expect  to  enjoy  such  a  luxury  without  paying 
for  it.  If  the  manager  of  this  ambulatory  theatre 
repeats  his  performance  ten  or  a  dozen  times  a  day, 
with  the  same  pecuniary  results  he  must  make  what 
is  called  a  tolerably  good  thing  of  it." 

Five  o'clock. — Barrel-organ,  Champagne  Charlie, 
Not  for  Joseph,  and  Adeste  Fideles.     No  policemen. 

Six  o'clock. — An  old  man  with  a  fiddle;  an  old 
woman  with  a  concertina ;  and  a  younger  woman 
with  a  baby  at  her  breast.  The  young  woman  sings, 
and  the  older  performers  murder  the  music.  This  is 
even  a  worse  infliction  than  a  barrel-organ  ;  and  lasts 
for  about  five  minutes.  Much  as  the  street  seems  to 
love  music,  it  evidently  does  not  love  this  specimen 
of  harmony,  and  not  a  single  halfpenny  rewards  the 
trio. 

Twenty  minutes    past   Six.  —  A    man  leading   a 


Newfoundland  dog,  with  a  monkey  riding  on  its 
back.  The  man  heats  a  big  drum  to  attract  atten- 
tion. Somebody  rises  from  the  dinner  table,  throws 
a  bone  into  the  street  to  the  dog,  which  .speedily  un- 
horses, or  I  ought  perhaps  to  say  undogs  the  mon- 
key, and  darts  upon  the  prize  in  spite  of  the  opposi- 
tion and  the  kicks  of  his  master.  The  monkey  per- 
forms several  little  tricks,  holds  out  his  paw  for  half- 
pence, mounts  and  dismounts  at  word  of  command, 
hut  not  until  the  dog  has  crunched  the  bone  and 
made  an  end  of  it,  with  as  much  relish  as  if  it  were 
flesh  ;  and  is  altogether  so  popular  with  the  children 
and  the  servants,  as  to  earn  the  price  of  a  dinner  for 
his  owner.  The  monkey  gets  bits  of  cake  and  apple 
from  the  children,  and  the  dog  gets  another  bone, 
with  a  little  meat  on  it,  and  the  partnership  of  the 
mnn  and  two  beasts  depart  in  peace  to  amuse  the 
children  somewhere  else. 

Seven  o'clock. — More  mock  niggers — seven  of 
them.  They  sing  Ben  Bolt,  Moggie  Dooral,  Little 
Maggie  May,  and  others,  which  I  presume  are  the 
popular  favorites.  A  family  just  arrived,  as  is  evi- 
dent by  the  piles  of  boxes  on  the  roof  of  the  two 
cabs  that  carry  them  in  detachments — arid  possibly 
fresh  from  the  rural  districts,  where  black  minstrelsy 
is  rarer  than  black  swans,  stand  at  tlie  windows  and 
listen.  To  be  seen  listening  is  to  be  .seen  approving, 
and  to  be  seen  approving  means  monev.  The  min- 
strels are  asked  for  the  repetition  of  Little  Magiric 
May,  and,  after  compliance,  receive  what  looks  like 
half  a-crown,  as  it  flashes  from  the  window  to  the  hat 
of  the  leader.  Half-a-crown  is  not  much  among  sev- 
en, though  it  is  evidently  a  much  more  liberal  gratu- 
ity than  generally  falls  to  the  lot  of  street  musicians, 
if  an  opinion  may  be  formed  from  the  expression 
that  gleams  on  the  sooty  and  greasy  face  of  the  re- 
cipient. 

Half  past  seven. — A  barrel-organ.     No  policeman. 

Eight  o'clock. — A  woinan  "chid  in  unwomanly 
rags,"  with  a  thin  weak  voice,  dolefully  chanting  An- 
nie Laurie. 

A  quarter  past  Eight. — A  barrel-organ,  Policem.an 
in  the  street,  for  a  wonder  ;  is  told  to  expel  this  per- 
former, and  expels  him  accordingly.  The  man  per- 
sists in  grinding  as  he  goes  up  thej  street  to  get  out 
of  it.  ''Leave  off,"  says  the  policeman,  sharply,  and 
in  the  tone  of  a  man  that  means  mischief  if  he  be 
thwarted  ;  and  the  tune  ceases.  The  policeman 
walks  down  the  street,  np  again,  and  disappears  ; 
and  in  less  than  five  minutes  the  ortraii  fieml — for 
such  this  particularly  pertinacions  vagabond  deserves 
to  be  called — reenters  the  scene  of  his  discomfiture, 
and  begins  to  grind  away  triumphantly  at  the  Old 
Hundredth  Psalm.  I  suifcrhim,  in  an  agony  of 
spirit,  for  a  full  ten  minutes.  He  meets  no  encour- 
agement, and  retires.  May  he  grind  organs  in  Pan- 
demonium for  ever  and  ever — amen  ! 

Nhie  o'clock. — The  tinkling  of  a  guitar,  well 
played,  succeeded  by  the  rich,  full  voice  of  a  cultivat- 
ed soprano,  singing  the  old  ballad,  Comin'  through 
the  Rye.  Here,  at  last,  is  something  worth  hearing. 
Looking  out  I  see  a  well-dressed  woman,  with  a 
small  crowd  around  her.  She  next  sings,  Te  Banks 
and  Braes  o'  Bonnie  Doon,  and  renders  it  beautiful- 
ly ;  afterwards.  The  Last  Rose  of  Summer,  equally 
well,  followed  by  Bondie  Dundee,  sung  with  a  spirit 
which  would  do  credit  to  any  stage.  This  person  is, 
I  understand,  a  iirolegco"  of  mv  landlady,  and  visits 
the  street  regularly  every  week.  She  meets  other- 
wise with  very  considerable  encouragement.  She 
has  sought,  but  hitherto  in  vsin,  to  obtain  an  en- 
gagement at  the  music  halU.  "One  reason  is,"  she 
savs,  "that  negro  meloilies  and  comic  songs  by  la- 
dies are  more  popular  than  Scottdi  songs,  or  than 
sentimental  songs  of  any  kind,  unless  t!j.ev  are.  sung 
by  a  man  or  a  woman  with  a  blackened  face."  An- 
other reason,  perhaps,  is  poverty,  and  the  want  of 
gocd  introductions.  '  My  landlady  says  she  is  an 
honest  girl  and  has  been  well  enough  educated  to 
read  music  and  sing  at  siglit.  Can  nothing  be  done 
for  her?  I  ask.  "Many  gentlemen,"  replies  the 
landlady,  "have  been  greatly  pleased  with  her  sing- 
ing, and  promised  to  exert  themselves  to  tret  her  an 
engagement  of  some  kind,  however  humble,  to  take 
her  out  of  street  singing ;  but  it  has  been  all  cry  and 
no  wool ;  and  nothing  has  come  of  it. 

A  quarter  to  Ten  o'chick  —A  tremendous  hulla- 
baloo !  and  loud  cries  of  "Awful  murder!  awful 
murder!  Second  edition— Second  eddishon  !''  I 
send  down  to  know  what  is  the  matter.  It  is  a  sell 
— a  sell — a  palpable  sell — and  no  murder  at  all ;  and 
the  servant  brings  me  up  a  fly  sheet,  printed  on  one 
siile,  like  the  halfpenny  ballads.  This  costs  a  pen- 
ny ;  and  is  the  story — I  quote  literally — of  "A  mir- 
ried  man  caught  in  a  Tr.ap,  or,  t'le  Lovers  Detected 
— a  Lauglialile  Dialogue,  which  took  place  in  a 
Railv/,iy  carriage,  between  a  married  gentleman  and 
a  young  ladv  in  this  town,  which  was  overheard  by  a 
genileman,  who  imucdiately  committed  the  same  to 
writing."     The  "laughable  dialogue"  is   not  at  all 


laughable,  but  vapid,  silly,  puerile,  and  utterly  con- 
temptible. Compared  with  tlie  venders  of  such 
swindling  rubbish,  who  disturb  the  night  by  their 
vociferous  cries,  the  most  villainous  organ-grinder  of 
Italy  is  a  respectable  man  and  a  saint.  If  I  had  the 
making  of  the  laws  and  the  administration  of  them 
afterwards,  I  think  such  fellows  as  these  would  never 
be  able  to  vociferate  again,  either  on  a  false  pretence 
or  a  true  one,  after  they  got  out  of  my  clutches. 

The  above  is  a  fair  and  true  account,  and  an  un- 
varnished tale  of  a  day's  music  and  misery  in  Lon- 
don. The  real  music  was  not  much  ;  the  real  misery 
was  very  considerable.  Is  there  no  remedy  for  such 
wrong  ?  Cannot  a  prohibitive  duty  be  put  upon 
Italians  and  Savoyards  at  the  port  of  entry  ?  Cannot 
music,  or  the  murder  of  music  in  the  streets,  by 
unauthorized  performers  be  prevented  1  Or  if  the 
children  aud  the  servants,  and  the  idle  people  gener- 
ally, must  have  street  music,  cannot  the  infliction  be 
concentrated  within  a  couple  of  hours  every  day  1 
People  must  bathe  in  the  Serpentine  after  eight  in 
the  morning  ;  why  should  people  be  allowed  to  make 
hideous  noi.ses  anywhere  and  everywhere  in  the  busi- 
ness hours  of  the  day  f 


Ne-w  Choral  Society,  in  New  York. 

THE    CHURCH    CHORAL    UNION. 
From  Watson's  Art  Journal. 

The  society  bearing  the  felicitous  title  of  the 
"Church  Choral  Union,"  is  in  the  first  days  of  its 
existence.  It  was  planned  in  the  spring,  organized 
during  the  summer,  and  had  its  first  meeting  on 
Tuesday  evening  last.  It  originated  with  the  organ- 
ists of  th&churches  of  Trinity  Parish,  Messrs.  A.  H. 
Messiter,  W.  H.  Walter,  Mus.  Doe  ;  John  H.  Cor- 
nell, and  James  Pech,  Mus.  Bach.  Oxon.,  who  with 
much  patient  labor,  sustained  by  full  communion  of 
sentiment,  formed  the  constitution  of  what  promises 
to  be  the  most  powerful  choral  society-in  the  coun- 
ty- 

Having  in  the  several  choirs  attached  to  Trinity 
Parish,  a  nuclens  of  over  a  hundred  well-trained 
voices,  the  beginning  was  easy  ;  but  it  required  a 
broad-based  organization  to  swell  the  vocal  strength 
to  the  contemplated  proportions — say  from  1,000  to 
2,000  practiced  singers.  To  achieve  this,  required 
much  thoughtful  consideration,  and  the  plan  finally 
decided  upon  was  that  of  affiliation.  The  idea  is, 
we  believe,  new  to  this  country,  but  an  organization 
upon  the  principle  of  affiliation  with  the  euphonious 
title  "Maatschappy  tot  Bevorderungeder  Toonkunst," 
has  existed  for  nearly  half  a  century  in  Holland,  the 
success  of  which  has  been  so  great,  that  it  has  now  a 
capital  of  115,600  gilders,  and  2,082  active  members. 
Its  library  consists  of  2,000  works,  with  vocal  and 
orchestral  scores,  wdiich  are  at  the  service  of  the 
branch  societies.  It  also  grants  pensions,  and  makes 
liberal  donations  to  the  living  composers  whose 
works  are  performed  at  its  concerts.  From  the  un- 
qualified success  of  this  Hollandish  Society,  we  feel 
confident  in  prognosticating  the  permanent  establish- 
ment of  the  Church  Choral  Union,  founded  as  it  is 
upon  nearly  the  same  system. 

That  our  readers  may  fully  understand  the  scope, 
intention  and  operation  of  the  Church  Choral  Union, 
we  will  state  briefly  soma  of  the  chief  points  of  its, 
constitution. 

Its  object  is  the  advancement  of  music,  as  a  liberal 
art  and  science,  by  the  study  of  anthems  and  services 
of  acknowledged  merit,  suitable  for  choral  perform- 
ance :  and  by  giving  grand  orchestral  and  choral 
concerts  of  the  highest  class,  comprising  Oratorios, 
Masses,  Cantatas,  &c.,  by  Handel,  Bach,  Beethoven, 
Haydn,  Mozart,  Mendelssohn  ;  or  any  other  univer- 
sally recognized  composer,  whose  works  may  be  se- 
lected, and  are  suitable  for  the  concert  room. 

Constitution. — The  Jlemhership  of  this  Asso- 
ciation shall  consist  of  the  Lay  Clerks  and  Choris- 
ters who  shall,  from  time  to  time,  be  engaged  in 
Choral  duties  in  connection  with  any  Church  or 
Chapel  in  Trinity  Parish,  New  York,  and  in  the  ac- 
tual .service  of  such  parish;  and  Associate  Members 
not  engaged  in  the  duties  of  the  service  of  the  Par- 
ish. 

GOTKUNJIENT. — The  General  Government  of  the 
Association  (except  as  herein  otherwise  provided) 
shall  be  vested  in  a  President,  Vice-President,  three 
Trustees  and  Secretary,  with  the  Organists  and 
Choir  Masters  of  Trinity  Church,  S.'  Paul's,  S. 
John's  and  Trinity  Chapels  ;  and  five  Directors,  who 
shall,  together,  constitute  a  hoard  of  management  de- 
nominated "The  Council  of  the  Church  Choral 
Union." 

AssociATU  Mt-MniiRS.— The  Council  at  any  of 
its  meetings  shall  have  the  power  of  admitting  Asso- 
ciate inembers  on  the  nomination,  in  writing,  of  any 
Organist  and  Choir  Master  in  Trinity  Parish  ;  pro- 
vided the  person  so  nominated  shall,  in  the  consider- 
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ation  of  the  Council,  be  found  suitable  for  admission 
into  the  chorus.  Such  Associate  Members,  how- 
ever, will  be  bound  by  the  same  Rules  and  Regula- 
tions as  may  be  adopted  for  the  good  government  of 
the  whole  Association.  No  member  of  the  Trinity 
Parish  Choirs  will  be  eligible  for  Associate  Member- 
ship. 

Affillited  Choirs. — Any  Choir  or  Choral  So- 
ciety may  be  affiliated  to  the  Church  Choral  Union, 
provided  article  V.,  referring  to  Associate  Members, 
be  adhered  to.  And  every  such  affiliated  Choir 
shall  have  the  power  to  elect  from  their  own  body  a 
Delegate,  who  shall  be  eligible  for  election  as  a  Di- 
rector by  the  whole  Association ;  provided  such 
Choir  or  Society  numbers  not  less  than  twenty  per- 
sons. 

It  will  be  seen  that  choirs  or  vocal  societies  in 
neighboring  cities  and  towns  can  affiliate  with  the 
Church  Choral  Union,  and  will  have  a  chance  of  be- 
ing represented  in  its  councils.  The  local  choir  mas- 
ters are  expected  to  place  themselves  in  communica- 
tion with  the  Central  Conductor,  and  accept  his  read- 
ing or  interpretation  of  the  music  to  be  put  in  prac- 
tice in  local  districts  previous  to  a  full  rehearsal, 
either  for  full  choral  service  or  for  a  concert.  And 
from  time  to  time,  on  the  order  of  the  council,  the 
Conductor,  or  in  his  absence  the  Chorus  Master, 
shall  visit  and  rehearse  with  any  affiliated  local  choirs 
or  societies  that  may  require  it,  and  who  may  be  too 
remote  from  the  Central  Society,  to  attend  its  Gen- 
eral Rehearsals  reguli\rly.  The  expenses  to  be  de- 
frayed by  the  council.  This  will  secure  a  general 
uniformity  in  the  study,  so  that  when  all  the  bodies 
are  united,  it  will  be  comparatively  easy  to  attain 
perfection  in  performance  under  the  one  directing 
mind,  whose  influence  has  been  communicated  at 
previous  rehearsals. 

We  cordially  approve  of  articles  Nos.  11  and  12  of 
the  By-laws,  which  prohibit  members  of  the  associa- 
tion receiving  any  compensation  for  services  render- 
ed to  the  association  on  either  private  or  public  occa- 
sions ;  also,  that  the  association,  although  it  may,  by 
vote  of  the  whole  society,  accept  invitations  to  per- 
form, shall  not  receive  any  compensation  for  such 
seiwices. 

The  Church  Choral  Union  held  its  first  meeting 
on  Tuesday  evening,  September  8th,  at  the  large 
gothic  school-room  of  Trinity  Chapel,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  electing  ofliicers  and  for  practice.  There  was 
a  full  attendance,  and  Dr.  James  Pech  was  called  to 
the  Chair,  when  he  delivered  the  following   address  : 

"We  are  met  here  to-night  to  inaugurate,  by  a  first 
rehearsal,  the  first  meeting  of  the  Church  Choral 
Union.  As  we  appear  now,  we  are  representatives 
of  one  family,  deriving  a  common  subsistence  from 
one  source ; — the  Rector  and  Corporation  of  Trinity 
Parish. 

"In  commencing  this  undertaking,  the  promoters, 
who  are  men  of  large  social  and  pecuniary  influence, 
desire  to  advocate  the  interests  of  Art  in  association 
with  the  religious  worship  of  our  churches  in  that 
parisli,  and  of  assisting  to  disseminate  a  cultivation 
of  the  refined  and  beautiful  in  connection  with  relig- 
ious musical  art  throughout  the  world. 

"The  Rector  and  Corporation  of  Trinity  Parish  on 
one  side,  and  the  public  at  large  on  the  other  require 
such  an  organization  as  we  are,  to  aim  at  as  high  a 
standard  of  excellence  as  our  powers  will  permit.  In 
order  to  satisfy  this  very  reasonable  expectation  and 
to  arrive  at  so  desirable  a  result,  we  have  to  develop 
those  powers  to  the  utmost.  This,  in  the  present  in- 
stance, can  only  be  accomplished  by  the  cultivation 
of  two  very  important  elements — discipline  and  obe- 
dience. These  two  things  thoroughly  understood 
and  determined  on,  instruction  will  begin  and  knowl- 
cdcc  be  established. 

"  The  o:ganists  and  choir  misters  of  Trinity  Parish, 
in  the  most  perfect  accord,  after  much  careful  con- 
sideration, have  allotted  for  each  of  us  places  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  whole,  he  is  best  adapted,  by 
learning  and  experience,  to  fill.  Dr.  Walter  and 
Mr,  J.  H.  Cornell  are  the  organists  and  accompany- 
ists  ;  Mr.  A.  H.  Messiter  is  the  Chorus-Master,  and 
myself  the  Conductor.  Each  one  has  an  arduous 
and  critical  post  to  occupy,  and  much  depends  upon 
the  patience,  perseverance  and  loyalty  of  each.  Nor 
doe.s  the  whole  responsibility  devolve  upon  the  or- 
ganists and  choir-masters.  'Every  individual  mem- 
bpr  of  the  Church  Choral  Union  has  also  a  resnon- 
sibility  in  the  matter,  which  a  strong  guiding  princi- 
ple and  a  thorough  good  faith  can  alone  sup'port  and 
carry  forward  to  a  successful  issue. 

"Now,  as  I  am  called  upon  in  the  dual  capacity  of 
conductor  and  as  the  mouthpiece  of  the  Council  and 
tlie  interpreter  of  such  compositions  as  they  may  de- 
cide upon  for  public  performance,  it  is  important  that 
tlie  position  of  Conductor  and  Musical  Director 
should  be  thoroughly  understood,  in  order  that  that 
position  shall  enlist  your  highest  attention  and  re- 
spect.    The  conductor's   every   look   and   nod,  and 


word  and  gesture,  should  bo  minutely  and  strictly 
observed  and  received  with  the  kindest  interpretation. 
The  whole  body  of  singers,  as  I  see  them  before  me 
now,  should  become,  in  course  of  time  and  educa- 
tion, an  obedient  and  pliable  mass  to  his  will,  suscep- 
tible of  every  instantaneous  impression  he  m.iy  de- 
sire to  convej' — as  a  combination  of  colors  upon  the 
painter's  palette,  waiting,  in  mute  respect,  for  the  ar- 
tistic brush  and  touch  of  that  educated  hand  which  is 
to  convey  through  his  skill  and  perceptions,  the  in- 
telligence, the  light  and  shade  of  every  subject  or 
composition  he  may  desire  to  delineate — to  bo  as 
justly  given  as  he  hopes  it  may  be  as  justly  received. 
"I  will  detain  you  no  longer  now,  with  any  further 
preliminary  remarks,  intended  to  be  received  in  the 
same  kindly  spirit  they  are  given  ;  but  I  will  add, 
that  I  trust  that  every  organist  and  choir  master  in 
this  parish,  as  well  as  every  member  of  these  choirs, 
will,  at  once,  perceive  that  a  variety  of  interests  are 
involved  in  the  progress  of  this  highly  interesting  and 
educational  movement ;  and  that  the  personal  ad- 
vancement of  each  is  also  bound  up,  indissolubly, 
with  the  future  of  this  undertaking.  Let  us,  then,  by 
patience,  perseverance  and  industry,  make  that  fu- 
ture a  success  :  we  shall  then  not  only  deserve,  hut 
command  the  admiration  and  sympathy  of  the  polite 
and  cultured  in  every  department  of  education." 

The  practice  which  followed,  though  brief,  was 
very  satisfiictory.  The  result  of  the  election  of  offi- 
cers was  as  follows  : 

President, 

George  Templefon  Strong,  Esq. 

T^ice-Presiflent, 

Adam  Tredwell  Sackett,  Esq. 

Trustees, 
John  J.  Cisco,  Esq. 
Wm.  B.  Astor,  Esq. 
George  Terapleton  Strong,  Esq. 
Secretary/, 
James  F.  Ruggles,  Esq. 

Treasurer, 

Horace  V.  Bartol,  Esq. 

Librarian-^ 

Henry  A.  G.  Bower,  Esq. 

Orqanists, 
W.  H.  Waither,  Mus.  Doc. 
John  H.  Cornell. 

Chorus  J\raster, 
Arthur  IT.  Messiter. 
Conductor  and  Music  Director, 
James  Pech,  Mus.  Doc.  Oxon. 
Patrons, 
The  Rector  and  Corporation  of  Trinity  Parish,  N.Y. 
As  we  read  over  the  list  of  patrons  and  oflficcrs  of 
the  Church  Choral  Union,  we  feel  that  there  is  a  hope 
for  music  in  this  city  yet.  When  we  see  that  gentle- 
men of  vast  wealth  and  great  social  influence  iden- 
tify themselves  with  a  musical  enterprise  of  such  sig- 
nificance and  such  magnitude  .as  the  Church  Choral 
Union,  we  may  feel  assured  that  its  afl'airs  will  be 
ably  managed,  and  that  it  will  be  successful  beyond 
the  possibility  of  a  doubt.  Such  names  are  not  giv- 
en lightly  ;  it  must  be  a  well  considered  and  thorough- 
ly digested  project,  and  one  which  possesses  great 
excellence,  and  presents  the  elements  of  success,  to 
influence  men  of  wealth  and  position  to  become  its 
sponsors.  They  would  not  attach  their  names  to  a 
possible  failure ;  they  must  have  recogni/.ed  in  tlie 
principles  of  the  association,  and  in  its  Constitution 
and  By-laws,  the  elements  of  permanence,  and  a 
means  of  elevating  art  by  producing  the  works  of  the 
great  sacred  writers,  in  a  style  commensurate  with, 
their  merits,  and  on  a  scale  in  proportion  to  the  great 
choral  demonstrations  of  England,  Germany,  and 
we  may  say  Boston.  The  identification  of  this  en- 
terprise with  the  corporation  of  Trinity  Parish  is 
calculated  to  afford  it  great  moral  strength,  and  a 
prestiqe  which  no  society  now  existing,  or  heretofore 
existing,  has  or  ever  had.  It  brings  it  at  once  under 
the  fostering  patronage  of  the  refined,  the  intelligent, 
the  wealthy  ;  in  immediate  contact,  indeed,  with  that 
class  which  can  best  sustain  it,  and  most  thoroughly 
appreciate  its  efforts.  It  is  from  such  a  source  that 
such  a  society  should  spring  ;  and  while  we  congrat- 
ulate the  designers  and  promoters  of  the  Church  Cho- 
ral Union,  we  applaud,  in  the  name  of  art,  the  Rec- 
tocand  the  corporation  of  Trinity  Parish,  for  their 
liberal  and  powerful  endorsement  of  an  institution  so 
well  calculated  to  achieve  great  things  in  its  honor 
by  fostering,  elevating,  and  extending  the  taste  for 
the  good  and  beautiful  in  music,  in  the  highest  and 
noblest  branch  of  the  art. 

We  believe  in  the  stability  of  the  Church  Choral 
Union.  It  is  formed  on  a  sure  working  basis.  It 
has  a  capital,  and  cannot  grow  feeble  for  want  of 
resources.  Its  Constitution  and  By-laws  are  wise, 
comprehensive,  and  carefully  guarded.  Its  system 
of  affiliation  is  practical,  having  been  tested  by  suc- 
cessful operation.  Its  officers  are  business  men,  and 
are  segregated  from  all  professional  jealousy  and  in- 


fluence, and  its  directive  musical  force  is  composed 
of  able  and  cotnpetcnt  musicians,  Dr.  Walter,  of 
Trinity  Cliapel,  and  Air.  Cornell  of  St.  Paul's  are 
skilful  and  experienced  organists,  and  well  up  in  the 
work  they  will  be  called  on  to  do.  Mr.  Messiter  is 
one  of  the  best  choral  trainers  in  the  country,  and 
Dr.  James  Pech,  by  his  firmness  and  decision,  by 
his  just  appreciation  of  discipline,  and  his  large 
practical  experience,  and  knowledge  of  the  great 
works  of  the  sacred  writers,  gained  in  England  and 
Germany,  is  pre-eminently  fitted  for  tlie  position  of 
conductor.  Tlio  esprit  dn  corps  among  these  gentle- 
men, resulting,  upon  consultation,  in  allotting  to  each 
the  special  duty  according  to  fitness,  is  another  evi- 
dence of  the  stability  of  the  association. 

The  Church  Choral  Union  is  untrammelled  by  pe- 
cuniary considerations,  as  no  member  of  whatever 
class  pays  cither  initiation  fees  or  dues  ;  nor  can  the 
services  of  the  society  be  given  for  any  money  con- 
sideration whatever.  Thus  one  disturbing  clement 
is  removed.  An  objection  has  been  made  to  the  sys- 
tem of  affiliation,  namely,  that  societies  affiliating 
would  lose  their  identity.  This  is  a  mistake.  Such 
societies  simjily  unite  with  the  Church  Choral  Union, 
the  Central  Society,  upon  great  occasions,  when  the 
names  of  the  said  societies,  and  also  the  names  of  the 
members  of  the  same,  will  duly  appear  on  the  pro- 
gramme. It  is  only  by  the  system  of  affiliation  that 
vast  bodies  of  singers  can  be  gathered  together,  and, 
until  tliis  is  achieved.  New  York  must  remain  second- 
rate  as  compared  with  Boston. 

The  Cliurch  Choral  Union  is  now  fiiirly  under 
way.  Its  prospects  are  flattering  in  the  extreme.  Its 
objects  command  the  respect  and  sympathy  of  all 
who  love  sacred  music,  and  we  feel  satisfied  that,  if 
plague  or  earthquake  do  not  intervene,  it  will  go  on 
successfully  to  achieve  its  great  mission. 


The  Offenbach  Madness, 

The  single  argument  upon  which  M.  Offenbach's 
apologists  rely  in  attempting  to  defend  him  and  his 
productions  is  the  undeniable  fact  that  he  is  popular. 
An  individual  or  a  cause  of  wliich  nothing  better  can 
be  said  than  this,  badly  needs  wiser  and  more  valiant 
champions  that  any  that  have  arisen  to  do  battle  for 
opera  bouffe.  We  are  earnest  believers  in  the  sound 
repuhltcan  theory  that  majorities  should  rule.  But 
m.njorities  are  not  necessarily  always  right ;  and  the 
universal  history  of  mankind  proves  that  popularity, 
so  far  from  being  a  true  guaranty  of  excellence,  is 
oftener  the  certain  assurance  of  charlatanry  and 
worthlessness.  Communities,  like  individuals,  are 
subject  to  occasional  fits  of  niiidness,  during  which 
the  wildest  theories,  the  most  chimerical  schemes,  the 
insanest  projects,  engage  the  attention  of  vast  masses 
of  people,  who  forget  for  the  time  the  teachings  of 
their  experience  and  the  promptings  of  their  common 
sense,  and  abandon  themselves  to  folly,  which  ends 
in  ruin  and  disaster. 

This  wholesale  lunacy  has  expended  itself  in  al- 
most every  department  of  human  affairs  ;  in  religion, 
as  in  the  Crusades,  and  in  many  modern  "revivals" 
of  religion ;  in  the  kindred  l)elief  in  supernatural 
agencies,  as  in  the  various  witch  manias  and  in  spir- 
itualism ;  in  the  multitude  of  senseless  and  aimless 
wars  which  derived  their  inspiration  from  popular 
enthusiasm  ;  in  agriculture,  as  in  the  tulipomania, 
and  the  morus  muhicaulis  madness  ;  in  business,  as  in 
the  South  Sea  bubble,  the  Mississippi  scheme,  the 
recent  petroleum  excitement,  and  in  a  multitude  of 
others  that  need  not  be  mentioned.  Art  has  not  es- 
caped, and  we  do  not  lack  examples  to  illustrate  the 
fact,  even  if  we  do  not  cite  the  present  popularity  of 
Offenbach's  compositions. 

In  the  last  century,  the  progress  of  musical  drama 
in  England  was  arrested  for  a  time  liy  precisely  such 
a  popular  frenzy  in  favor  of  a  bastard  opera,  as  that 
which  now  exists  in  this  country,  to  the  detriment  of 
genuine  musical  culture.  In  the  first  decade  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  Italian  opera  had  been  success- 
fully introduced  upon  the  English  stage,  and  with 
great  singers  to  interpret  the  inspirations  of  great 
masters,  it  seemed  to  rest  upon  secure  and  substnn- 
tial  foundations.  Handel  was  then  in  England,  and 
his  compositions  were  all  written  for  the  Italian  stage. 
These  were  not  his  noblest  productions,  but  they 
were  specimens  of  high  art,  and  were  as  much  better 
than  the  compositions  that  supplanted  them,  as 
Meverbeer's  operas  to-day  are  superior  to  the  medleys 
of  bfi'enbach.  In  172,'3,  Gay  wrote  The  Beggar's 
Opera.  This  was  a  musical' farce,  possessing  some 
literary  merit,  but  utterly  debasing  and  vicious  in  its 
tendencies.  It  was  made  up  of  song  and  sentiment, 
intermixed  with  rascality  and  vice.  The  music,  con- 
sisting for  the  most  pnrt  of  old  melodies— often 
Scotch— wedded  to  new  words,  was.  generally  very 
good,  but  it  w.as  prostituted  to  a  ba.se  use.  It  lent 
attractiveness  to  a  performance  of  which  liighwaymcn 
and  cut-throats  were  the  heroes,  and  in  which   every 
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character,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  heroine, 
was  debased  and  vicious.  The  whole  country  went 
mad  over  this  production,  and  the  natural  result  of 
such  an  exaltation  of  criminals  and  crime,  was 
evinced  in  the  genera!  demoralization  that  ensued. 
Highway  robbery,  murder  and  debauchery  became 
more  common.  Footpads  took  the  sentimental  view 
of  their  profession,  and  assassins  slit  weasands  to  the 
tune  of  one  of  "Macheath's  songs.  Ladies  clmnted 
the  praises  of  pickpockets,  and  carried  the  words  of 
the  ballads  about  upon  their  fans.  "The  morals  of 
thousands,"  says  a  contemporary  writer,  "were  hope- 
lessly corrupted  ;"  and  the  shameless  indecency  of 
the  time  reached  a  climax,  when  Lavinia  Fenton, — 
the  original  "Polly"  in  the  opera — was  led  to  the  al- 
tar, amid  universal  acclamation,  by  the  Duke  of  Bol- 
ton, although  all  the  world  knew  her  to  be  a  woman 
of  the  most  depraved  and  corrupt  character. 

Tlie  success  of  this  piece  sealed  the  fate  of  legiti- 
mate opera  for  many  years.  It  was  followed  by  oth- 
er burlesque  operas,  some  of  them  possessing  musi- 
cal merit,  hut  most  of  them  as  vilely  immoral  as  The 
B&jgar's  Opera.  Handel  was  neglected  and  forgot- 
ten. Assisted  first  by  the  nobility,  and  relying  after- 
wards upon  his  personal  exertions,  he  strove  to  breast 
the  tide  that  threatened  to  overwhelm  art.  Opera 
after  opera  came  from  his  prolific  pen,  but  all  were 
unsuccessful  ;  and  in  utter  despair,  shattered  in 
health,  ruined  in  fortune  and  half  broken-hearted,  he 
abandoned  opera  forever. 

In  some  measure,  Offenbach  has  duplicated  the 
insanity  that  Gay  originated.  In  this  country, where 
it  is  professed  that  we  can  appreciate  and  encourage 
high  art,  ihere  are  to-day  no  less  than  four  or  five 
burlesque  opera  companies,  and  not  one  Italian  or 
German  troupe.  The  flimsy  music  of  Offenbach 
is  sung,  played,  whistled,  hummed,  ground  and 
drummed  ;  and  crowds  of  decent  people  are  found 
who  flock  to  witness  indecent  representations  of  op- 
eras, by  the  side  of  which  Gay's  pastoral  is  the  per- 
fection of  purity  and  a  very  model  of  virtue.  And 
the  greater  discredit  is  with  the  people  of  this  genera- 
tion. Gay  had  much  talent,  and  the  songs  of  his 
opera — some  of  them  written  by  abler  poets — were 
sung  to  infinitely  sweeter  music.  He  lived,  too,  in  a 
time  when  there^was  a  greater  license  in  the  use  of 
language  than  there  can  be  now,  and  when  morality 
was  not  so  exacting.  Offenbach  has  neither  beauti- 
ful music  nor  engaging  dialogue,  and  his  bawdry  is  a 
delilieratc  violation  of  tlie  refined  sense  of  the  fif- 
teenth century.  If  Gay  was  the  "Orpheus  of  high- 
waymen," OflTenbach  is  the  half-bestial  Pan  of  pruri- 
ency. 

The  merit  of  his  music  has  already  been  suflSciently 
discussed.  Its  utter  emptiness  and  worthlessness  is 
assured  now  to  every  true  musician.  Time  will  con- 
vince the  people  of  it.  The  repeated  assertion  that, 
simply  because  it  is  music,  it  must  therefore  contrib- 
ute to  popular  culture,  is  a  pretence.  A  flash  novel 
does  not  assist  the  cause  of  popular  education  because 
it  is  literature.  Tlie  etTect  of  false  art,  and  shallow, 
unreal,  untrue  art,  is  retrogressive.  It  is  as  impossi- 
ble to  transfer  one's  admiration  from  Fidelio  to  Tm 
Grande  Dadtesse  without  experiencing  a  certain  dc- 
rnoralizaiion,  as  it  is  to  abandon  Shakespeare  to  study 
Tu|iper  without  lieing  degraded  intellectually.  We 
do  not,  of  course,  believe  that  musical  culture  in  this 
country  has  arrived  at  a  final  period.  It  must  pro- 
gress,and  it  certainly  does  progress.  But  tin's  spasm 
of  madness  serves  lo  make  its  progress  slower  and 
more  difficult.  The  current  of  Ihe  slream  flows  on- 
ward, though  the  opposing  tide  seems  to  have 
checked  its  course. 

Offerdjach  might  be  forgiven  bis  want  of  genius, 
but  his  pruriency  is  inexcusalilo.  Heaven  permits 
persons  to  be  born  incapable,  but  men  are  the  auth- 
ors of  their  own  knavery.  This  man  might  give 
roles,  as  he  has  done,  to  barking  dogs,  and  introduce 
"kissing  choruses,  or  any  absurd  effect  of  which  he  is 
capalile,  and  the  greatest  fault  that  could  be  found 
with  him  would  be  that  he  knew  of  no  better  use  for 
his  art  than  to  make  it  the  vehicle  of  fanta-itic  trick- 
ery. But  when  he  prostitutes  it  to  giving  a  glamour 
to  lechery,  he  deserves  the  severest  censure  that  can 
be  uttered  against  him.  It  will  not  do  to  quote  my- 
tiiology  in  favor  of  t)awdry,  or  to  instance  Shake- 
speare's freedom  of  speech  as  an  excuse  for  it. 
Shakespeare  lived  in  an  age  when,  as  we  have  said 
of  the  last  century,  language  had  greater  license  than 
it  has  now,  and  his  occasional  offences  are  merely 
incidental.  There  is  not,  as  in  Offenbach's  operas,  a 
deliberate  selection  of  a  plot  filthy  in  its  designs  and 
in  its  execution.  We  can  pardon  the  looseness  for 
the  greatness.  The  moral  grandeur  and  sublimity 
of  the  whole  work  atones  for  the  episodal  freedom  of 
expression.  Those  who  road  Shakespeare  need  only 
survey  the  majestic  completeness  of  the  whole  de- 
sign, while  they  revel  in  his  imagination.  Tiie  dis- 
ciple of  Offenbach  has  a  groundwork  and  a  super- 
structure of  indecency.     Tlie   fables   of  mythology, 


also,  have  none  but  pure  suggestions  to  the  pure 
mind.  We  look  behind  the  details,  and  perceive  the 
sublime  allegories  of  a  beautiful  and  poetic  pagan- 
ism. We  can  see  in  the  action  of  the  heathen  deities 
a  figurative  description  of  the  operations  of  Nature, 
and  we  reverence  in  the  system  tlie  evidences  of  the 
first  groping  of  a  pure  art-nature  toward  religious 
culture  and  knowledge  of  immortality  and  Omnipo- 
tence. 

The  defenders  of  Offenbach  can  sneer  at  "prurient 
prudery"  to  their  heart's  content,  but  they  cannot 
deny  that  he  is  the  purveyor  of  bold,  bald  indecency, 
which  needs  no  careful  scrutiny  to  discover  it. 
There  is  such  a  thing  as  decency,  and  there  is  an  in- 
nate popular  regard  for  it.  We  take  our  stand  in 
fiivor  of  its  adoption,  and  of  rigid  adherence  to  it  on 
the  stage  and  elsewhere.  We  cut  objectionable  pas- 
sages from  Shakespeare  when  we  represent  him. 
Why  then  should  we  submit  to  the  lechery  of  little 
M.  Offenbach  1  The  stage  has  suffered  incalculable 
injury  already  from  this  very  looseness  of  dramatic 
morals.  "We  advocate  purification.  The  champions 
of  Barbe  Blene,  and  La  Belle  Bele'ne  are  bringing  it 
into  fresh  disrepute  and  ensuring  its  further  degrada- 
tion. The  performances  of  these  pieces — the  slough- 
ing off  of  a  corrupt  and  debauched  French  taste, 
the  operas  of  the  concert  saloons,  and  the  dance 
garden — must  lead  to  this  result,  and  to  popular  de- 
moralization. We  cannot  touch  pitch  without  being 
defiled.  The  mind  cannot  become  familiar  with 
profiitxacy  and  indecency  without  contamination. 

Offenbach  has  some  admirers  who  err  through  ig- 
norance and  want  of  comprehension  of  his  actual 
immorality.  The  French  language,  in  many  cases, 
screens  the  vileness  of  his  words.  If  an  English 
company  should  use  a  literal  translation  of  Barbe  Blene 
no  modest  woman  would  go  to  see  it  a  second  time. 
Neither  the  license  of  the  stage  nor  common  poetic 
license  excuses  this.  We  have  as  good  a  right  to 
publish  the  indecent  text  of  these  operas  in  this  jour- 
nal, as  a  company  of  men  and  women  have  to  rejieat 
it  upon  the  stage..  Both  give  the  matter  to  the  pub- 
lic, and  the  performance  does  greater  injury  because 
it  presents  impersonations  that  make  the  offence 
more  palpable  and  actual.  Would  the  most  enthusi- 
astic of  Offenbach's  critical  supporters  dare  to  print 
his  librettos  ■? — and  would  not  all  his  admirers  con- 
demn them  if  they  did  1  Let  us  have  a  little  common 
sense  applied  to  this  matter,  and  when  Offenbach's 
day  is  over,  and  we  return  once  more  to  legitimate 
art,  we  shall  see  whether  our  position  has  not  been 
upon  the  side  of  right,  and  whether  we  have  not 
spoken  truly  in  behalf  of  the  divine  art  whose  mis- 
sion is  to  purify  and  elevate  the  soul,  and  which,  of 
all  its  sisters,  is  predestined  to  immortality. — Phila- 
delphia Evening  Bulletin. 
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Meyerbeer's  "Inspirations." 

The  European  journals  are  again  full  of  Mey- 
erbeer. The  unsuccessful  suit  brought  by  the 
librettist  M.  Blaze  de  Bury  against  the  executors 
of  the  composer  for  the  possession  of  the  unfin- 
ished operetta  "f/ie  »/oi(J7^  days  of  Goethe"  has 
not  only  made  a  good  theme  of  gossip,  but  has 
revived  the  discussion  about  Meyerbeer's  genius. 
The  possible  value  of  the  musical  "ideas,"  hints, 
first  suggestions,  which  he  has  left  sealed  up  in 
that  box,  to  be  seen  by  no  onc,unles3  by  some  one 
of  his  grandchildren  who  may  show  musical  tal- 
ent, becomes  a  tempting  question  for  the  critics. 
Under  the  above  heading  the  London  Orchestra 
defines  Meyerbeer's  peculiar  power,  contrasting 
his  genius  (if  it  can  be  called  such)  with  the  ge- 
nius of  the  great  creators,  such  as  Beethoven  and 
Handel,  so  entirely  in  accordance  with  the  view 
we  have  so  often  expressed  of  the  great  musician 
of  "effect,"  and  does  it  so  much  better  too  than 
we  can,  that  we  are  tempted  (in  the  absence  of 
other  important  matter)  to  give  the  article  a  place 
here,  while  the  theme,  or  rather  the  occasion  of 
its  revival,  is  yet  fresh. 

We  have  more  than  once  expressed  our  inabil- 
ity to  feel  that  Meyerbeer  was  great,  save  in  an 
external  and  material  sense.     And  when  the  Or- 


chestra finds  his  greatness  to  consist  mainly  in  the 
art  of  "making  up,"  what  can  it  mean  except  pre- 
cisely what  we  meant  when  we  wrote  :  "We  are 
of  those  who  feel  in  him  the  power  of  will  and 
talent  rather  than  of  genius.  The  gift  of  spon- 
taneous melody  was  not  peculiarly  his ;  elaborate- 
ly planned  efl^ects  instead  of  inspiration  ;  after 
sitting  through  one  of  his 'grand'  operas,  we  have 
not  felt  inspired,  inwardly  edified  and  strength- 
ened, have  not  gone  away  with  lighter  hearts  and 
nobler  hopes  and  aspirations,  but  wearied  and 
oppressed.  How  different  the  feeling  after  such 
works  as  Fidelio,  &c  !"  Very  many  have  felt  this. 
Marx  accused  Meyerbeer  of  the  f  i  al  want  of  ar- 
tistic "integrity,"  that  is  of  self-forgetting  devo- 
tion to  the  ideal  and  the  true.  We  all  know 
how  repulsive  the  whole  spirit  of  the  Meyerbeer- 
ian  tendency  was  to  Mendelssohn  and  Schumann. 
The  contrariety  of  aim  and  method  between  a 
composer  like  Beethoven  and  one  like  Meyerbeer 
is  admirably  shown  in  the  article  below.  Rich- 
ard Wagner  has  criticized  Meyerbeer  very  sharp- 
ly and  very  justly ;  but  we  cannot  help  seeing  in 
Wagner  a  continuator  of  the  same  false  tendency 
to  which  Meyerbeer,  more  than  any  one  man, 
gave  the  first  strong  impulse.  We  look  upon 
him  as  the  musician  who  of  all  others  has  done 
the  most  to  pervert  and  demoralize  the  art  of 
music  in  our  day.  e  is  the  foundorland  the 
formidable  example  of  the  whole  school  of  "ef- 
fect." Berlioz,  and  Liszt,  and  Wagner,  and 
Verdi  in  his  smaller  way,  all  take  after  this  false 
prophet.  The  writer  we  are  about  to  quote, 
however,  would  fain  speak  as  an^tidmirer  of  the 
composer,  whose  i  Its  and  fatal  limitation  he  so 
well  points  out ;  hence  an  inconsistency  in  the 
use  of  the  word  "inspirations"  in  the  title  of  the 
piece,  which  we  have  indicated  by  quotation 
marks.  Much  as  we  agree  with  him  too  in  gen- 
eral, we  should,  were  there  time,  raise  several 
questions  of  detail.  For  instance,  who  but  this 
writer  ever  dreamed  of  such  a  thing  as  the  Frey- 
schiitz  Overture  being  "made  up"  entirely  of 
Beethoven's  ideas  !     But  let  him  speak. 

Great  thinkers,  as  a  rule,  keep  a  commonplace 
'  book  for  the  note  of  what  they  think  and  what 
they  read.  It  is  the  photographing  the  parti,illy- 
perceived  idea,  the  bank  for  orders  to  pay  upon 
the  mighty  dead.  It  is  finding  habitation  for  the 
changeful  spirit,  and  a  keeping  record  of  the  joy 
of  always  going  on  to  know,  a  joy  which  is  ever 
young  and  fresh,  for  it  is  without  fear  and  seeth 
no  end.  Meyerbeer  died  leaving  five  such  mem- 
orandum-books, liad  he  been  a  painter  or 
draughtsman  like  Eafaelle  or  Michael  Angelo, 
and  had  his  five  special  memorandum  volumes 
been  so  many  ■collections  of  sketches,  these  books, 
subdivided  and  sold  in  single  leaves,  would  have 
produced  a  sum  that  might  make  a  banker  stare 
and  give  increased  delight  to  a  residuary  legatee, 
although  standing  in  no  need  "of  any  such  re- 
sources." Meyerbeer's  thoughts  were  not  those 
of  the  pencil  or  the  brush,  for  he  dealt  with 
sounds,  and  communed  with  the  spirit  of  music. 
None  but  he  knew  what  the  brief  dottings  down 
really  meant,  none  but  ho  knew  to  what  they 
would  give  birth.  As  embodiments  of  his  spirit 
these  were  invaluable  ;  as  mere  notes  to  the  eyes 
of  strangers  they  simply  presented  so  many  op- 
portunities for  misunderstanding  with  tlie  wise, 
for  pillage  with  the  mean  and  unconscientious. 
He  had  watched  the  fiite  that  had  befallen  his 
dead  contemporaries,  he  had  turned  over  their 
"posthumous  works,"  and  well  knew  how  much 
had  been  done  to  "much  damage  their  reputation 
in  after  days."  No  one  knew  better  than  he  the 
fate  of  a  manuscript  when  once  "in  treacherous 
hands,"  and  he  had  not  to  be  told  that  the  un- 
published worksjof  tlij  departed   afibrdeJ   much 
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radiant  plumage  for  the  living  jackdaw.  Burn 
his  thoughts  and  extracts  lie  would  not ;  leave 
them  for  living  composers  to  work  their  will  on 
them  he  would  not;  and  they  are  bequeathed  to 
a  grauilchild,  should  he  turn  out  a  musician,  and 
should  this  not  be,  the  executors  are  commis- 
sioned to  destroy  them.  With  the  memoranda 
is  included  the  diary  of  the  composer,  and  its  fate 
is  to  be  the  same  as  the  record  of  his  thoughts  in 
sounds. 

Meyerbeer  was  of  no  elephantine  nature  as  a 
musician,  neither  a  Handel  nor  a  Beethoven,  but 
was  the  result  of  the  new  learning — the  art  of 
making  up  music,  an  art  invented  and  almost 
perfected  by  his  master,  the  Abbe  Vogler.  Up 
to  Vogler's  day,  music  had  been  taught  like  lan- 
guage, without  reference  to  thought  and  idea. 
Like  Schlegel,  Bopp,  and  Becker,  Vogler  was  a 
grammarian  of  a  new  order,  and  taught  the  meth- 
od of  usins;  sounds  by  analyzation  of  the  ideas  in 
sounds.  First  learn,  said  he,  the  poetry  of  sound, 
trace  out  in  what  it  consists,  and  then  master  the 
method  for  its  creation.  Vogler  was  himself  uo 
poet;  but,  if  somewhat  insensitive,  yet  marvel- 
lously perceptive.  He  had  well  studied  the  ope- 
ras of  Eameau  and  Gluck,  and  watched  the 
amazing  progress  of  Haydn.  He  could  not  cope 
with  Mozart,  but  he  could  bring  rod  and  line  and 
measure  the  little  great-man.  The  result  of  his 
teaching  was  the  overture  to  "Fi-eischiilz,"  the 
most  wonderful  piece  of  make-up  that  was  ever 
perpetrated,  and  made  up  from  the  works  of  a 
living  composer,  for  Beethoven  could  have  said, 
"Of  tliis  composition  every  idea  of  any  value  is 
my  own."  Meyerbeer's  career  was  one  constant 
engagement  of  hunting  after  materials  for  make- 
up. The  "Rolert"  is  a  grand  make  up — superb 
from  the  ideas  of  others ;  the  ^'■Huguenots"  is  less 
transparent;  the  ^'■Prophet"  immeasurably  subtle, 
for  the  composer  was  now  throwing  all  his  living 
contemporaries  into  his  alembic,  and  working  his 
crucibles  with  the  freedom  and  audacity  of  an 
experienced  adept..  It  was  no  longer  the  force 
offeeling  and  imagination,  it  was  the  highly  cul- 
tivated perceptive  will  forming  a  chemic  unity 
out  of  the  essences  of  his"  hard  working  contem- 
poraries. He  was  the  embodied  principle  of  co- 
hesion— the  cunning  amalgamation  of  sounds  for 
the  gratification  of  putting  sounds  together — for 
exciting  the  passions  (and  not  the  best  or  high- 
est) of  human  nature,  and  possibly  for  the  mere 
pleasure  of  astonishing  the  dramatic  and  opera- 
tic world.  He  went  nightly  to  the  opera  to  lis- 
ten and  note  for  measure  and  cadence,  to  watch 
for  what  met  general  acceptation  and  produced 
emotion  from  its  mere  adaptation  to  give  pleas- 
ure. The  smallest  advance,  the  delicate  nicety, 
the  common  undetected  novelty,  the  half  expand- 
ed thought,  the  unpolislied  jewel,  the  mis-set 
stone, — all  were  seized  upon  and  transferred  to 
his  commonplace  book  and  there  washed  over 
and  dotted  down  as  "an  inspiration" — "my  musi- 
cal tliought" — ready  to  be  enlarged,  worked  up, 
and  turneil  to  account  whenever  wanted.  "In- 
spirations," he  calls  them,  but  expirations  would 
be  the  better  and  truer  expression.  Now  al- 
though there  be  much  of  the  manufacturer  about 
all  this — something  teachable,  something  learna- 
ble,  yet  the  supremacy  of  the  old  adept  was  ut- 
terly incommunicable,  and  he  well  knew  that 
much  of  this  memoranda  would  he  considered 
simply  as  so  much  littleness  and  feebleness,  unless 
first  submitted  to  his  own  matchless  blending 
power,  and  put  info  its  place  by  the  cunning  of 
a  fifty  years'  experience.  His  great  inspiration 
consisted  in  the  art  of  manufacturing  a  situation 
for  the  charcoal  he  had  turned  into  diamonds!. 
The  end  he  knew  was  reverenced,  but  the  pro- 
cess he  feared  would  be  ridiculed  and  perverted. 
And  so  he  solemnly  padlocks  his  volumes  for 
some  ten  or  tv;enty  years,  and  trusts  to  be  of 
some  service  to  a  musical  grandchild.  He  leaves 
for  the  advantage  of  his  musical  heir  the  practi- 
cal lessons  he  was  taught  by  his  master  in  the 
last  century. 

The  volumes  are  unquestionably  of  the  great- 
est possible  interest.  They  would  probably  re- 
veal in  some  degree  the  road  Meyerbeer  took  in 
attaining  his  great  power  over  the  mechanism  of 
musical  composition,  the  acumen  he   possessed  in 


the  choice  of  his  subjects,  and  the  shrewd  changes 
and  additions  he  made  when  dealing  with  them. 
He  would  never  dwell  upon  the  unimportant  or 
unnecessary,  and  his  keen  ear  might  connect  with 
the  ugliest  thought  some  element  of  beauty  capa- 
ble of  being  turned  to  account.  It  would  be  cu- 
rious to  mark  the  mean  and  the  weak  transform- 
ed into  the  picturesque  and  the  ibrcible,  the  la- 
bored and  the  clumsy  raised  by  magnificent  skill 
and  subtlety  into  the  imposing  and  sublime.  Who 
would  not  like  to  see  the  first  sketch,  the  rude 
drawing,  of  so  brilliant  and  beautiful  an  artist  as 
Meyerbeer,  although  unfinished  and  but  half 
told,  yet  bearing  the  impression  of  power  and  the 
promise  of  certain  result  from  prolonged  exer- 
tion ?  Much  noting  and  many  books  of  memo- 
randa have  been  left  by  Beethoven,  and  a  prom- 
ise has  been  made  of  their  publication.  Beetho- 
ven and  Meyerbeer  worked  from  opposite  poles, 
and  the  two  publications  would  afford  opportuni- 
ty for  curious  and  instructive  comparisons.  Or- 
dinary care  would  prevent  any  of  the  mischief 
contemplated  by  Meyerbeer,  and  surely  his  "in- 
spirations" would  be  given  the  public  without  pos- 
sible loss  of  posthumous  reputation,  and  without 
injury  from  thieves  or  treacherous  friends.  It 
will  be  no  news  that  Meyerbeer  made  up  his  mu- 
sic, but  it  would  be  a  great  novelty  and  a  rare 
pleasure  to  know  how  he  did  make  it  up;  and 
should  this  knowledge  be  attended  with  any  loss 
of  reputation  to  the  composer,  it  was  certainly 
not  generous  of  him  to  keep  the  great  secret  in 
the  family,  and  still  less  so  to  allege  every  reason 
for  concealment  but  the  right  one.  Should  the 
reasons  be  just  and  proper  for  withholding  these 
musical  fragments  from  the  eye  of  the  public,still 
we  cannot  possibly  conceive  any  good  reason  for 
depriving  the  artistic  world  of  an  insight  into 
Meyerbeer's  diary.  He  was  unquestionably  clev- 
er in  the  turn  of  a  sarcasm,  and  without  failure 
always  pointed  to  the  real  sore  in  the  new  com- 
position ;  but  if,  like  Rossini,  he  could  say  tren- 
chant things,  no  one  could  excel  him  in  the  blan- 
dishments of  elegant  compliment  ;  his  diary  is 
surely  not  all  vinegar,  and  ten  or  fifteen  years 
may  take  away  much  of  its  strength.  To  the 
general  public  Meyerbeer's  opinions  of  the  musi- 
cal world  in  which  he  lived,  and  the  jottings  down 
of  what  he  daily  saw,  heard,  and  thought,  are 
much  more  to  be  prized  than  the  fragments  of 
notes  and  bars  he  has  reserved  for  his  grandchild 
to  feed  upon.  One  thing  is  certain,  the  diary  is 
an  honest  diary,  written  without  any  intention  of 
being  at  any  time  presented  to  the  public;  the 
great  drawback  to  the  interest  of  those  letters  of 
Mendelssohn  which  have  been  published  is  the 
transparent  nervousness  of  the  writer  that  at 
some  day  or  other  ■what  he  was  putting  to  paper 
would  be  printed.  The  sayings  of  Mendelssohn, 
when  free  and  unembarrassed,  were  beyond 
measure  valuable,  and  liad  he  experienced  the 
friendship  of  some  German  Boswell,  the  records 
of  his  conversation  would  have  placed  him  among 
the  very  foremost  of  thoughtful  and  conscientious 
artists.  As  to  l.is  unfinished  manuscripts,  his 
reputation  was  safe  in  the  caution  and  wisdom 
exercised  bv  his  executors.  Of  the  sub.se- 
quent  fate  of  these  MSS.  we  say  nothing,  but  we 
are  much  inclined  to  suppose  that  the  outspoken 
expressions  of  Meyerbeer  bear  a  latent  reference 
to  their  dissemination.  But  a  diary  is  not  a  store 
for  musi.'-making,  and  Meyerbeer's  diary  must 
not  be  burnt. 


Concerts.  The  skirmishers  (solo  playing  virtu- 
osos, flying  visitors)  open  the  musical  season.  They 
do  well  to  como  before  the  solid  feasts,  the  regular 
supplies  of  Sympliony  and  Oratorio,  and  Chamber 
Music,  present  their  stronger  claim  on  public  inter- 
est— a  claim  which  tbcy  Iiave  so  well  mnde  good  these 
last  years,  in  wbicJi  fact  we  may  read  one  of  the  sure 
signs  of  wholesome  musical  progress. 

Or,E  Bull  makes  the  first  entry.  He  has  an- 
nounced three  concerts  in  the  Music  Hall :  one  for 
last  evening,  a  matinde  for  this  afternoon,  and  the 
finale  for  this  evening.  It  is  the  beginning  of  a  rap- 
id concert  tour  throughout  the  country,  after  which 
he  will  go  b.ack  and  rest  upon  his  laurels  in  his  na. 
five  Norway.  He  brings  ns  all  the  potent  fascination 
of  his  individuality,  with  that  ricli  tone  and  mastery 
of  liis  instrument  which  have  not  yet  hegunto  fail  him, 


and  which  still  excite  enthusiasm  in  the  largo  class 
who  always  care  move  for  the  player  thiin  tlie  music. 
He  plays  just  what  he  always  has  pLayed  here,  and 
that  is  what  his  audience  likes  best.  For  assistants 
he  has  Miss  B.vnTOM,  soprano,  Mr.  Hall,  liaritono, 
Mr.  Thayer  organist,  and  Mr.  Lansing,  pianist. 

The  SenoritalosEFiNA  FiLOMRNO.tbe  very  youth- 
ful violinist  and  pianist,  from  Chili,  who  made  so 
much  sensation  in  New  Orleans,  St.  Louis,  and  other 
Western  cities  in  the  summer,  announces  three  musi- 
cal evenings  iit  Cliickcring's  ;  namely,  next  Monday, 
Wednesday  .and  Friday.  Mrs.  H.  M.  Smith,  Miss 
Barton,  Mr.  Jamks  Whitney  and  Mr.  Hudolpii- 
SEN  will  assist.  We  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  her 
perform  a  piece  upon  each  instrument  before  an  in- 
vited audience  last  week,  and  shared  the  astonish- 
ment of  all  at  the  exhibition  of  such  talent  and  such 
sure  and  effective  rendering  of  most  difficult  music. 
The  violin  playing  interested  ns  the  most.  The  ca- 
price on  William  Tell  hy  Alard,  of  whom  she  is  a 
pupil,  was  given  in  a  firm,  bold,  brilliant  manner, 
with  intonation  always  true  thougli  sometimes  rough, 
with  remarkable  ease  and  cleanness,  and  altogether 
in  a  way  to  show  that  she  has  a  musical  nature 
worthy  of  the  highest  culture.  On  the  piano  she 
played  one  of  Chopin's  concertos,  also  wonderfully 
well  for  a  child.  We  did  not  hear  the  other  pieces, 
but  we  doubt  not  she  will  draw  and  interest  large 
audiences. 

The  Great  Organ  is  still  played  every  Wednes- 
day and  Saturday  noon,  to  larger  audiences  this 
summer  than  ever  before  ;  mostly  composed  of  stran- 
gers visiting  the  city.  Last  Wednesday  the  organist 
was  Mr.  F.  H.  Torrington,  of  Montreal,  who 
gave  a  good  programme. 

Mr.  Tl.  used  the  full  organ  much  more  than  h  e 
probably  would  do  after  becoming  more  acquainted 
with  the  instrument  and  the  hall ;  but  he  used  it  %yith 
great  power,  and  gave  an  opportunity,  which  comes 
too  seldom,  of  appreciating  the  grand,  satisfying  vol- 
ume of  its  basses  bearing  up  the  great  pyramid  of 
harmonies.  His  treatment  of  the  Dead  March  in 
Said  was  somewhat  singular  ;  too  much  elaborate 
thunder  in  the  beginning,  and  the  time  exceedingly 
slow.  But  the  great  Handel  choruses  came  grandly 
out,  and  so  did  the  ^Mendelssohn  Sonata,  which  Mr. 
Lang  (wisely,  we  think)  plays  with  a  less  full  organ. 
But  he  now  and  then  relieved  and  shaded  it  with 
very  tasteful  choice  of  finer  stops. 

Considering  he  had  but  a  day  or  two  to  learn  the 
wavs  and  means  of  so  gigantic  an  instrument,  Mr. 
Torrington  made  a  highly  favorable  impression,  and 
evidently  secured  entire  attention  as  well  as  frequent 
applause. 

Wg  are  requested  to  state  that  Mr.  C.  W.  Wheeler 
has  removed  from  Treniont  Row  to  the  new  building, 
645  Washington  street. 

New  York.  The  German  Aschenhrudel-Verein 
(Cinderella  Club)  celebrated  the  re-opening  of  its 
club  house  lately  by  a  musical  matinee  wdth  quite  a 
rare  and  interesting  programme.  The  pieces  per- 
formed were  all  novelties  here  :  viz.  1.  Mozart's  Oc- 
tet in  C  minor  for  wind  instruments,  (two  oboes, 
two  clarinets,  two  horns  and  two  bassoons),  consist- 
ing of  Allegro,  Andante,  Jlcnuetto  in  Canone,  and 
Allegretto.  2.  A  Trio  for  two  horns  and  trombone, 
in  manuscript,  composed  by  Carl  Bergmann.  3. 
Handel's  celebrated  "Music  to  the  Royal  Fireworks" 
(1749). 

The  Liederhranz  intend  to  give  concerts  on  a  grand 
scale  diis  winter,  mainly  of  orchestral  works  ndth 
chorus.  Among  those  mentioned  are  "Lkr  Sturm" 
(Tempest)  hy  Taubert ;  "The  Page  and  the  King's 
Daughter"  by  Schumann  ;  "Manfred"  by  Schumann; 
the  21st  Psalm  by  Meyerbeer;  Choruses  to  "Pro- 
metheus" by  Liszt ;  the  12tst  Psalm  by  Kaflf;  "God 
in  Nature"  hy  Braun  ;  "Night  on  the  seashore"  hy 
Biambach  ;  "Greek  Song  of  Victory  after  the  bnttio 
of  Saliimis"  by  Gernsheim  ;  " Biindia-lied"  by  Lach- 
ner ;  Ave  Maria  and  "Loreley"  by  Mendelssohn. 
To  carry  out  a  third  part  of  this  programme  would 
be  showing  remarkfible  enterprise. 

Mr.  Mapleson,  after  all,  is  not  to  bring  his  opera 
company — not  even  the  abridgement  promised — to 
New  York.     The  Citizen  informs  us  : 

Max  Strakosch  has  arrived  in  this  city,  bringing 
Miss  Clara  Louise  Kellogg  and  a  very  complete 
company  of  artists,  with  wliom  he  will  shortly  com- 
mence a  concert  season.  Miss  Kellogg  is  in  fine 
health  and  voice,  and  her  thousands  of  friends  will 
welcome  her  back  to  America.  During  the  past  sea- 
son she  has  been  the  operatic  star  of  Her  Majesty's 
Theatre,  in  London,  and  has  established  an  unbound- 
ed popularity  abroad.     It   is  understood   that  Miss 
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Kellog-g  is  engaged  to  Maurice  Strakoscli  for  four 
years  from  this  time,  and  that  she  is  under  the  direc- 
tion of  his  brother,  IVIax  Stnikosch,  for  the  present 
season,  in  America,  after  which  she  goes  abroad 
again  for  fresh  triumphs. 

This  puts  the  Mapleson  business  at  rest,  so  far  as 
America  is  concerned,  this  Winter — indeed,  the  Lon- 
don papers  announce  that  ho  will  tal^e  his  company 
to  Dublin.  He  intended  to  come  here,  but  rumor 
says  tliat  he  was  outflanked  by  Maurice  and  Max 
Strakosch,  who  would  at  once  have  occupied  Maple- 
son's  abandoned  field,  and  have  given  Italian  opera 
in  Covent  Garden,  in  London,  and  thereafter  in  the 
Provinces.  With  this  prospect,  Mapleson  concluded, 
on  the  whole,  that  he  had  better  remain  in  his  own 
bailiwick,  rather  than  to  try  the  uncertain  field  in  a 
new  country,  leaving  a  sure  harvest  for  his  competi- 
tors at  home.  The  Academy  directors  in  this  city 
have  been  officially  notified  that  Mapleson  cannot 
come. 


PuiLADELrHiA.  The  Evening  Bulletin  says  : 
Mr.  Carl  Sentz  has  wisely  determined  to  inaugur- 
ate a  second  series  of  those  charming  orchestral  mat- 
inees which  afforded  so  much  pleasure  last  winter  to 
the  lovers  of  good  music.  In  his  circular  the  mana- 
ger says  : 

"The  past  season,  1867-68,  has  been  regarded  as 
one  of  the  most  disastrous  to  managers  and  project- 
ors of  public  amusements — only  those  succeeding 
which,  on  the  one  hand,  possessed  more  than  ordina- 
ry intrinsic  merit,  or,  on  the  other,  appealing  to  a 
vitiated  taste,  depended  upon  sensational  attractions 
of  questionable  propriety.  It  is,  therefore,  with  a 
just  pride  in  art,  that  the  success  of  the  Orchestra 
Matine'es  is  referred  lo,  for  it  settles  conclusively  that 
their  novel  and  peculiar  features  of  programme  have 
been  appreciated  and  approved.  Whatever  doubt 
.  was  felt  before  the  commencement  of  the  series,  by 
the  admirers  of  that  form  of  musical  composition 
known  as  Symphony,  was  soon  dispelled  by  the  en- 
thusiasm with  which  the  grand  works  of  Haydn  and 
Mozart  were  received  by  large  audiences  representing 
all  classes  of  society.  So  satisfactory  and  assuring 
are  these  evidences,  that  the  design  foreshadowed  in 
the  announcement  of  last  year,  of  producing  sympho- 
nies by  Beethoven  and  other  great  masters,  will  now 
be  carried  into  execution  ;  for,  in  addition  to  sym- 
phonies by  Haydn  and  Mozart,  other  than  those  al- 
ready given,  the  repertoire  of  the  coming  season  will 
be  enriched  by  the  First,  Eighth  and  Tenth  of  Beet- 
hoven, (otherwise  known  as  the  Battle  of  Vittoria.) 
the  Unfinished  Symphony  of  Schubert,  a  work  of 
transcendant  beauty,  and  tlie  celebrated  Reformation 
Symphony  of  Mendelssohn,  which  has  created  a 
marked  sensation  in  musical  circles  wherever  it  has 
been  performed." 

The  Richings  Opera  Troupe  commenced  their 
twelve  nights'  engagement  at  the  Arch  Street  Thea- 
tre on  Monday  night  last,  with  the  opera  of  Martha, 
tlie  performance  of  which  was  in  every  respect  satis- 
factory. The  principal  characters  were  sustained  by 
Mrs.  Bernard,  nie  Caroline  Richings,  as  Lady  Har- 
riet; Mrs.  E.  Seguin  as  Nancy;  Mr.  Campbell  as 
Plunket ;  Mr.  Castle  as  Lionel ;  Mr.  Seguin  as  Lord 
Tristram  ;  and  Mr.  Peakes  as  High  Sheriff,  with  a 
chorus  of  fair  ability. 

On  Tuesday  night,  Balfe's  Bohemian  Girl  was  giv- 
en. Miss  Abell  made  her  appearance  for  the  second 
time  in  this  city  in  the  choice  pa.it  of  Arline,  the  mu- 
sic of  which  she  gave  with  correctness  and  expres- 
sion, though  somewhat  lacking  in   dramatic  power. 

On  Wednesday  night  the  fine  opera  of  Crown  Dia- 
monds, hy  Auber,  was  performed  well.  Mrs.  Bernard 
as  La  Catarina,  Mr.  Peaks  as  the  Count,  Mr.  Cas- 
tle as  Henrique,  Mr.  Campbell  as  Rebelledo,  Mr. 
Bernard  as  Don  Sebastian,  and  Mr.  James  Peakes 
as  Mugnos.  The  details  of  the  opera  were  observed 
with  commendable  precision,  and  it  was  given 
throughout  with  admirable  exactness. 

On  Thursday  night  there  was  performed  for  the 
first  time  in  this  city  in  English,  the  comic  opera, 
entitled  the  Czar  and  Carpenter,  or  Peter  the  Great  in 
kaardam,  founded  on  an  interesting  historical  fact. 
In  the  first  act  Mr.  Seguin  distinguishes  himself  as 
the  Burgomaster  (Mayor)  of  a  city,  and  in  the  second 
comes  a  magnificent  solo  and  chorus  entitled,  "Fare- 
thee-well  my  Flandrish  Maiden,"  followed  by  a  sex- 
tette of  much  beauty,  and  participated  in  by  Messrs. 
Campbell,  Castle,  Bernard,  Seguin,  Arnold,  and 
James  Peakes.  The  'uridal  song  hy  Mrs.  Bernard, 
entitled,  "Lovely  is  the  Hue  of  Roses,"  was  well 
sung  by  Mrs.  Bernard,  and  the  entire  work  was  well 
given.     The  opera  promises  to  be  a  favorite. 

On  Friday  night,  Mrs.  Bernard  took  her  benefit, 
the  opera  of  iVonna  being  the  attraction,  the  henefi- 
ci'arc  singing  the  part  of  the  Druid  Priestess  with  ex- 
pression and  spirit.     Mr.  Bernard  took  the  character 


of  Pollione,  Mr.  Henry  Peakes  of  Oroveso,  and  Miss 
Abell,  above  referred  to,  as  Adelgisa.  Last  night  the 
successful  week's  engagement  was  concluded  by  the 
performance  of  Wallace's  beautiful  opera,  Maritana, 
with  the  following  fine  cast:  Charles  Second,  King 
of  Sp.ain,  Mr.  H.  C.  Peakes;  Don  Jose,  his  Minis- 
ter, Mr.  Campbell ;  Don  Cresar  De  Bazan,  Mr.  Cas- 
tle ;  Maritana,  Mrs.  Bernard  ;  Marchioness,  Mrs. 
Gonzales;  LazariUo,  Mrs.  Seguin;  Captain  of  the 
Guard,  J.  G.  Peakes;  Marquis,  James  Arnold. 

Crispino,  Trovatore,  Traviata,  and  other  fine  gems 
[!]  are  in  preparation. 

Music  Atroad. 

"Ruy  Bias,"  an  opera  by  Herr  Max   Zenger, 

recently  produced  at  Mannheim.bas  just  been  brought 
out  at  Munich,  with,  it  is  said,  unequivocal  success. 

The  new  management  of  the  Theatre  Lyriquo 

will  retain  the  direction  of  the  Orchestral  Popular 
Concerts  and  also  of  the  "Ecoles  de  Chant  de  la 
Ville  de  Paris." 

.  Ferdinand  Killer  has  been  created  a  Doctor  of 

Philosophy  by  the  University  of  Bonn. 

Mile.  Adelina  Patti  has  appeared  in  Homburg, 

where  she  is  to  give  fifteen  consecutive  performances. 
Mile.  Nilsson,  her  only  rival  in  Germany,  as  in 
Paris  and  London,  is  to  sing  at  Baden  on  the  11th, 
and  at  Wiesbaden  on  the  12th  of  September. 

M.  Pasdeloup  has,  according  to   Firjaro,  just 

returned  from  Lausanne,  where  he  has  concluded  an 
engagement  with  Hcrr  Richard  Wagner  that  the  au- 
thor of  the  "Meistersilnger"  shall  write  an  opera  ex- 
pressly for  the  Theatre  Lyrique  within  a  year. 

A  new  examination  in  music  has  been  an- 
nounced in  the  Journal  of  the  Societij  of  Arts  (Lon- 
don). The  examination  is  due  to  the  followers  of 
the  Tonic  Sol-fa  method  of  musical  notation,  but  it 
will  be  open  to  all  comers,  whatever  the  system  they 
may  have  studied.  The  appointed  examiner  is  Mr. 
G.  A.  Macfarren. 

It  is  stated  positively  that  M.  Roger,  so  long 

the  chief  ornament  of  the  Opera  Comique,  is  about 
to  begin  a  new  career.  He  is  ambitious  to  gain  dis- 
tinction in  the  spoken  drama,  and  has  made  an  en- 
gagement with  M.  Raphael  Felix,  the  introducer  of 
Mile.  Schneider  intoJEngland,  to  appear  at  the  Porte 
St.- Martin.  M.  Roger  is  to  "create"  a  character  in 
George  Sand's  new  play  "Cadio,"  about  to  be 
brought  out  in  the  large  theatre  that  is  close  to  the 
Boulevard  de  Strasbourg. 

The  London  Crystal  Palace  Concerts  begin 

on  October  3d,  and  it  is  understood  that  early  in  the 
season  another  grand  symphony  by  Schubert  will  be 
'introduced. 

Mr.  Ullman  is  organizing  a  gigantic  concert 

tour  through  Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway,  Russia, 
Poland,  Belgium,  Svyitzerland,  Spain,  and  France. 
Among  the  artists  engaged  are  Carlotta  Patti,  Vieux- 
temps,  Jacquard,  Jaell,  and  Griitzmacher. 

Wsgner's  "Lohengrin"  is  in  rehearsal  .at  St. 

Petersburg.  No  opera  by  Wagner  has  ever  been 
heard  in  that  citj'. 

The  house  at  Bonn  in  which  Beethoven   was 

horn  is  now  for  sale.  What  a  chance  for  musical 
Germany  to  emulate  Shakespearian  England  ! 

A  statue  of  MendelSsohn  is  to   be  erected   in 

some  conspicuous  and  appropriate  spot  in  Leipsic, 
probably  in  the  Augustus  Platz,  which  contains  the 
theatre,  university,  museum,  Pauliner-Kirehe,  and 
Post  Office.  The  cost  of  the  statue,in  a  style  worthy 
of  the  composer,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  he 
raised  the  fame  of  Leipsic  as  a  musical  city,  is  esti- 
mated at  30,000  thalers,  or  $22,500.  A  commence- 
ment has  been  made  by  the  directors  of  the  Ge- 
wandhaus,  who  have  paid  a  subscription  of  1,000 
thalcrs.  A  concert  was  recently  held  in  the  theatre, 
at  wliich  Julius  Rietz  conducted,  Joachim  played, 
and  Mdme.  Joachim  sang,  and  which  produced  500 
thalers  ;  and  a  similar  concert  in  Dresden  yielded  300 
more.  This  is  all  that  has  been  done  at  present,  but 
with  the  commencement  of  the  musical  season  the 
committee  will  set  vigorously  to  work,  and  other 
concerts  will  take  place  throughout  Germany.  In 
this  way  it  is  hoped  to  avoid  asking  subscriptions 
fi-om  individuals. 

a  Adelina  Patti  (we  prefer  the  famili.ar  name  to 

Mdme.  la  Marquise  de  Caux)  has  appeared  at  Hom- 
burg, in  "Semiramide."  She  sang  three  new  ca- 
dences written  expressly  for  her  bj'  Rossini. 

Baden-Baden  is  now  attracting  a   number  of 

musical  celebrities  ;  among  others,  Signer  Bottesini, 
Herr  Rubinstein,  and  Herr  Wilhelmi.  We  read  in 
La  France  Musicale  that  an  unpublished  concerto  for 
the  violoncello,  by  M.  Eekert,  capellmeister  at  Stutt- 
gart, was  heard  for  the  first  time  there  the  other  day. 
It  was  played  by  Herr  Cossmann  ;  and  the  journal 
from  which  we  quote  expresses  the  hope  that  it  may 
replace  Romberg's  eternal  concertos.  In  truth,  the 
violoncello  is  badly  supplied  with  solos. 
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PublisiliccI  by  Oliver  Ditson  &■  Co> 


Vocal,  with  Piano  Accompaniment. 

The  Return  from  Palestine.     (La  retour  de   Pal- 

estin).  2.   G  to  7.       "Genevieve  (h  Brnhant."  Sq 
Mathurin's  pretty  dMU^liter,  Rose.     (La  fille  du 

Mathurin.)  2.  0  \o  a."  Genevieve  de  Brahant.'*  30 
Dear  Genevieve.     (II  est  pnrti).    Sneezing  Duet. 

3.    C  to  f  sharp.  "Genevieve  de  Brabant.^'  40 

Three  pieces  from  another  of  OfTenbach's  operas, 
which  contains  a  larfje  number  of  sprightly  melodies. 
Of  the  above,  the  upper  one  describes  the  hero^<l  re- 
turn, after  hMving  unhorped  any  quantity  of  bold 
Sarracens.  The  second  is  a  pretty  ballad,  deFcriptiTe 
of  those  old  times,  when  kings  married  shepherdepFes; 
BO  that  Mathurin's  pretty  daughter" danced''to  the  foot 
of  the  throne.  The  third,  a  duet,  is  very  comical,  in- 
troducing tender  speeches,  and  grapeful  compliments, 
interrupted,  most  disastrously,  by  fits  of  sneezing. 
How  beautiful  the  light  of  home.  2.   A  to  f  sharp. 

Gihnore.  35 
One  of  the  better  class  of  "home''   songs,  having 
good  poetry,  adapted,  in   a   pleasing  key,   to   a  fine 
melody. 
Kissing  at  the  gate.     Song  and  Chorus.     2.     G 

to  e.  White.  30 

Gates  have  a  variety  of  uses,  of  which  an  important 
one  is  swinging  on  them.     But  the  more   modern  use 
is  designated  in  the  above  song,  which  is  a  very  sweet        > 
one. 
Happy  to-night.     Song  and  Cho.     2.     B6  to  f. 

Turner.  30 
A  very  pleasing  result  of  "Write  me   a   letter  from 
home,"  and  describes  the  perfect  contentment   of  an 
absent  one,  on  hearing  good  news  from  all  the  family. 

My  Star.     Song  and  Chorus.     3.     C  to  f. 

G.  R.  Cromwell.  30 
A  very  pretty  "love""  sentiment,  and  varied  melo- 
dy. 
Live  in  my  heart.     2.     F  to  f.  Lover.  30 

By  one  of  the  master.=!  of  Irish  song  Commences 
rather  strangely  with  the  wcrd,  Vovrneeti,  and  is  char- 
acteristically Irish  throughout.  The  idea  that  the 
lady  might  "Live  in  my  heart,  and  pay  no  rint,"  is 
quite  original. 

Instrumental. 

Potpouri  from  "Genevieve  de  Brabant."     4. 

Kramer.  75 
This  piece,  which  is  in  various  keys,    introduces  by 
name,  a  number  of  the  striking  melodies   of  the  new 
opera,  and  is  quite  powerful  and  brilliant. 

Dance  music  from  "Genevieve." 

Quadrille.  3.  Various  keys.  ./.  S.  Knight.  40 

Fine  selections,  and  very  danceable. 
Boulotte  Galop.     3.     F.  "Barhe-Bletie."  35 

Brilliant  and  pleasing. 
Capt.  Jink's  Galop.     2.     G.  G.  Lyie.  30 

Having    given  his  horse    the    usual    provender  of 
"good  corn  and  beans,"  Capt.  J.  "gallops''   gallantly 
out  of  the  army  into  the  dance  room,  where  he  is  sure 
of  many  admirers. 
Planchette  "Waltz.     3.     E6.  Messingn:  30 

Kind  "Plancbette"  has  amused  too  many  compa- 
Dies  not  to  deserve  some  musical  celebrity.  Plan- 
chette sometimes  waltzes,  after  a  fashion,  but  would 
hardly  be  able  to  whirl  to  this  music,  which  is,  how- 
ever, deep  toned  and  beautiful. 

Books. 

The  Two  Cadis.  Operetta  by  Eichbere;.  4.50 
It  would  be  difficult  to  put  together  a  short  work  of 
the  kind,  wiore  pleasing  than  this.  The  libretto  is 
amusing  throughout,  and  contains  nothing  that  1.1 
not  perfectly  innocent  and  proper  to  laugh  a  .  Both 
vocal  and  instrumputal  parts  are  in  good  taste  and 
satisfying.  Then  there  are  hut  four  characters,  and 
the  parts  not  especially  difficult  ;  and  one  scene 
answers  for  all.  AVe  would  respectfully  commend 
Ben  Blush  and  Ben  Ku.sh,  with  the  fair  niece,  and 
Hassan,  to  the  friendship  and  a.^quaintauce  of  musi- 
cal people,  everywhere.  A  small  expense  will  set  up 
the  single  scene,  and  the  operetta  will  fit  well  iq  al- 
most any  musical  exhibition. 


Abbreviations.— Degreesof  difficulty  are  marked  from  1  to 
7.  The  key  is  marked  with  a  capital  letter,  as  C,  B  tlat,  &o., 
A  small  Roman  letter  marks  the  highest  note,  if  ou  the  staff, 
an  italic  letter  the  highest  note,  if  above  the  staff. 


Music  BY  Mail. — Music  is  sent  by  mail,  the  expense  being 
two  cents  for  evei}' four  ounces,  or  fraction  thereof,  (about 
one  cent  for  an  ordinary  piece  of  music  j.  Persons  at  a 
distance  will  find  the  conveyance  a  saving  of  time  and 
expense  in  obtaining  supplies  Books  can  also  be  sent  at 
double  these  rates. 
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Hints  for  Young  Opera  Composers. 

[We  translate  the  following  pitliy  sentences  from 
the /S/jrna/e  (Leipzig),  where  they  appear  under  the 
head:  "Gehoteder  Opernpolitik."  Surely  the  sound 
precepts  { Gebote)  here  laid  down  belong  to  a  very 
difficult  school  of  opera  Politik  from  that  of  Wagner, 
or  of  Meyerbeer.] 

How  e.\traordinanIy  rich  in  dramatic  compo- 
sers our  times  are  here  in  Germany  !  Literally 
no  week  passes  without  performances  of  new  op- 
eras in  one  place  or  another.  The  composers 
thereof  have  all  achieved  their  great  successes, 
and  thej'  are  called  out  after  every  act, — so  say 
the  journals.  But  when  the  year  comes  round, 
these  works  are  already  buried  in  the  places  of 
their  birth,  and  other  theatres  have  not  perform- 
ed them.  A  dreadful  epidemic  reigns  among  the 
German  operas ;  they  all  collapse  and  die  off.  Is 
it  possible,  then,  that  only  the  composers  take  no 
notice  of  this  melancholy  fact,  which  all  the 
world  sees  and  feels?  Everything  in  the  world 
has  its  Politik,  that  is,  its  rules  and  methods 
whereby  the  goal  one  strives  for  may  be  the  most 
surely  reached.  Here  follow  a  few  of  the  most 
essential. 

Compose  no  texts  but  good  ones.  The  time  is 
past  when  an  absurd,  stupid  story  can  be  par 
doned  for  the  sake  of  the  good  music.  The  fin- 
est music  is  made  in  vain,  if  the  te.xt  (nowadays) 
be  tedious,  or  offend  good  sense  and  feeling. 
Learn  then,  before  all  things,  to  judge  the  text 
■well,  to  consider  whether  it  will  please  or  dis- 
please. 

But  what  is  a  good  opera  text  ?  One  which 
from  beginning  to  end  steadily  increases  in  inter- 
est. "7)es  qu'oii  inieresse,  on  est  sHr  du  succes," 
says  Voltaire. 

But  in  what  does  dramatic  interest  consist  ? 
The  last  aphorism  suggests  the  answer.  The  skil- 
ful dramatic  poet  shows  himself  above  all  in  the 
choice  of  an  effective  fable  and  in  the  plan.  Sino-le 
piquant  scenes  do  not  suffice,  still  less  fine  words 
and  verses.  If  you  would  know  how  a  great  po- 
etic talent  can  utterly  fail  through  bad  choice  of 
a  story,  or  infelicity  of  plan,  read  Borne's  criti- 
cisms on  dramatic  pieces,  particularly  those  of 
Houwald. 

Seek  in  the  beginning  no  texts  with  pompous 
spectacle  for  the  eyes.  You  cannot  reasonably 
a  expect  manager  to  risk  his  thousands  on  your 
work  of  a  beginner  for  mere  decorative  outfit.  Mo- 
zart's Figaro,  Cherubini's  Wassertrager,  Mehul's 
Joseph  and  his  Brethren,  Rossini's  Barber  of  Se- 
ville, Auber's  Mason  and  Locksmith,  have  all  been 
living  for  a  long  time  on  the  stage,  without  any 
particular  attractions  for  the  eye. 

"Mythos,"  Magic  Opera!  Just  to  bejuggle 
the  eye  with  a  great  lot  of  marvellous,  that  is  to 
say,  for  the  most  part,  silly  stuff  !  The  Italian 
operas  bring  before  us  no  supernatural  histories,. 


no  supernatural  subjects ;  they  take  them  all 
from  real  life.  They  have  no  magic  operas  at 
all ;  and  yet  they  rule  the  stage  in  all  musical 
lands.  Open  your  eyes  and  understanding,  and 
learn  to  comprehend  that  the  thing  can  go  with- 
out spectacles. 

When  does  music  sound  the  most  effective  V 
When  you  shut  your  eyes,  or  hear  the  composi- 
tion from  a  moderate  distance,  for  instance  from 
the  corridor  of  a  concert  hall. — What  is  the  use 
then  of  all  this  spectacular  display  in  operas, 
these  break-neck  flying  machines,  processions  of 
whole  zoological  gardens,  lovely  and  hideous 
phantoms,  heaven-striving  legs  in  tricot,  skating 
scenes,  volcanoes,  powder  explosions,  and  what- 
ever else  can  set  the  eyes  wide  open  and  close  up 
the  ear  ?  Is  not  the  sensible  enjoyment  of  music 
more  and  more  scared  away  by  such  means  ?  All 
this  rubbish  has  once  had  its  day  in  Italy,  and 
yet  the  simple  operas  of  Paesiello,  Cimarosa  and 
their  followers  to  this  day  have  their  friends  and 
yield  true  enjoyment.  Whatever  there  is  of  real 
musical  effect  in  the  new  spectacle  operas,  is  al- 
ways to  be  found  in  the  simple,  natural  situations 
and  passages  of  real  feeling.  The  musical  ac- 
companiments to  eruptions  of  Vesuvius,  blown 
up  houses,  &c.,  are  no  loss.  And  such  delight  of 
hearing,  as  you  feel  in  a  performance  of  Fi- 
delia, which  has  only  two  quite  ordinary  scenes, 
is  past  the  power  of  all  the  Meyerbeers,  &c.,  to 
afford  you. 

The  more  that  exciting  objects  strike  and  oc- 
cupy the  eye,  the  more  does  the  ear's  power  of 
attention  to  the  phenomena  of  tone  fall  into  the 
background.  You  cannot  serve  two  masters. 
Though  Liszt  himself  play, — if  a  troop  of  half 
naked  girls  dance  round  his  piano  at  the  same 
time,  many  will  not  hear  him  at  all,  and  the  oth- 
ers only  half.  This  rests  upon  the  fact,  that  our 
consciousness  can  only  take  in  one  point  at  a 
time,  -while  at  the  best  the  other  things  can  only 
be  seen  or  felt  as  in  a  mist  or  in  a  dream.  Accord- 
ingly that  opera  music  is  the  most  clearly  appre- 
hended, which  demands  the  least  cooperation  of 
the  eye,  and  that  the  most  dimly,  where  the  mot- 
ley objects  of  the  outward  world  continually 
claim  its  attention. 

Mark  what  Goethe  says!  "While  the  grand 
French  Opera  through  half  of  the  last  century, 
with  an  immense  amount  of  apparatus,was  scarce- 
ly able  to  content  its  audiences,  the  Italians  had 
made  the  fortunate  discovery,  that  a  few  persons, 
■with  almost  no  sort  of  surrounding,  by  melodious 
song,  by  easy,  clear,  appropriate  delivery,  could 
produce  a  far  livelier  eff'ect." 

What  was  possible  then,  is  so  to-day.  The 
public  preserves  the  same  peculiarities. 

In  every  profession  the  artist  must  begin  with 
the  easier  and  more  simple  tasks,  and  educate 
himself  gradually  through  much  experience  to 
the  higher  ones.     And  can  this  natural  course  be 


unnecessary  only  in  the  opera,  the  most  difficult 
of  all  musical  creations?  Is  one  qualified  and 
justified  for  such  work,  when  one  has  produced 
some  tolerable  songs  and  jingling  saloon  pieces  ? 
Begin  first  with  smaller,  one-act  operas.  They 
are  the  easiest  to  get  performed,  and  in  them 
you  can  acquire  experience  for  future  greater 
works.  Without  dramatic  experience  even  ge- 
nius does  not  at  once  achieve  anything  important. 
All  the  French  composers  have  begun  so  and  do 
begin  so  to  this  day.  Therefore  no  nation  has  so 
many  successful  opera  composers  to  point  to,  as 
the  French.  Read  in  Otto  Jahn's  Biography  of 
Mozart,  how  many  operas  this  master  from  his 
youth  up  had  to  write  in  order  to  be  able  to  cre- 
ate Don  Juan. 

If  you  have  a  dramatic  situation  to  describe, 
do  not  think  of  its  theatrical  presentation  on  the 
stage,  but  represent  it  to  yourself  as  it  must  be  in 
reality.  Be  the  character  yourself.  That  is  the 
way  Mozart  did  it.  Hence  he  is  constantly  more 
true  and  natural  than  his  poets. 

Do  not  try  to  express  every  scene,  every  peri- 
od, every  word  with  equal  significance.  We 
earth-dwellers  cannot  bear  absolute  perfection. 
Eternal  sunshine  becomes  as  burdensome  as  eter- 
nal rain. 

We  need  contrast,  light  and  shade  in  works  of 
Art,  as  in  all  things.  Look  into  any  good  opera 
score  you  please ;  you  will  find  passages  of  more 
and  passages  of  less  importance.  The  masters 
have  not  made  the  latter  in  their  dull  hours,  but 
on  purpose ;  the  lesser  parts  relieve  the  more 
significant  and  give  them  new  significance.  Pas- 
sages, whole  pieces,  kept  in  the  background,  is 
what  this  maxim  of  effect  amounts  to. 

Contrasts  there  should  be,  but  no  rude  ones, 
without  motive  ;  these  we  call  catching  at  effect. 
If  you  have  depicted  an  impassioned  situation 
with  the  whole  stormy  roar  of  the  orchestra,  and 
you  now  accompany  the  melody  of  a  gentle  scene 
immediately  following  only  with  a  single  instru- 
ment, that  is  a  too  abrupt,  and  therefore  motive- 
less, false  contrast,  a  mere  straining  at  effect. 

Do  not  listen  to  the  system  makers.  But  lis- 
ten to  the  counsel  of  great  masters.  Try  to  do 
what  Goethe  requires  of  an  artist : 

'■Give  a  work. 
Such  as  laymen  gladly  feel. 
Such  as  masters  hear  with  joy." 

Strange,  that  what  we  demand  before  all  of 
every  musical  work  is  novelty,  and  yet  we  listen 
to  a  Beethoven  Symphony,  to  a  Don  Juan  again 
and  again  with  undiminished  rapture ;  works  so 
old  and  so  well  known  to  everybody,  that  not  a 
single  note  in  them  can  still  be  new. 
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Wliat  is  there  original  in  these  passages? 
These  are  the  commonest  and  most  hacknied  fig- 
iires  !  And  yet  the  most  beaiitifnl,  the  most  ex- 
traordinary efJect !     Reflect  on  it,  why  is  it'!" 

New  figures !  The  single  figures  in  a  piece  of 
music  are  what  the  single  words  are  in  a  speech, 
a  poem.  No  single  word  is  in  itself  new,  origi- 
nal ;  every  one  has  been  used  a  hundred  thous- 
and times. 

Seek  soon  to  know  the  kind  and  the  degree  of 
your  own  talent.  All  cannot  do  all  things.  If 
you  can  do  nothing  in  the  lofty,  tragic  style,  try 
the  lively,  comic  vein.  "Tout  genre  est  bon,  ex- 
cepte  I'ennuyeux"  says  Voltaire.  And  Goethe  : 
"No  kind  is  to  be  despised  ;  every  kind  is  edify- 
ing the  moment  a  great  talent  has  reached  the 
highest  point  in  it." 

Kespect  the  singer  !  The  finest  instrument  is 
the  singing  voice,  the  most  infallible  means  of  ef- 
fect is  beautiful  singing.  Learn  therefore  to 
write  what  shall  be  grateful  to  the  singer.  Are 
you  for  example  a  virtuoso  of  the  violin,  will  you 
not  write  your  Concerto  in  such  a  way  as  to  put 
all  possible  facility  and  art  of  expression  into 
your  own  solo  part?  Will  you  as  a  concert  play- 
er step  before  the  public  with  the  e.xecution  of  a 
second  ripieno  part  in  a  Symphony  ?  That  is 
what  is  expected  of  the  singer  in  many  an  opera. 

Let  the  singers  all  have  grateful  parts  to  sing. 
and  then  your  opera  will  be  most  sure  to  come 
upon  the  stage,  and  will  sustain  itself  there  the 
longest.  The  strongest  proof  is  the  Italian  ope- 
ras. 

( Conclusion  next  time.) 


Annual  Congress  of  Musicians  "of  the 
Future."— Tonkuenstler-Versammlung  in 
Altenburg,  July  19-23.* 

(Concluded  from  page  314), 
FOURTH    DAY. 

The  fifth  and  last  of  the  grand  concerts  took  place 
on  Wednesday,  the  22nd,  at  5  o'clock,  ha  the  Bru- 
derkirche.  It  was  mainly  devoted  to  the  more  prom- 
inent works  for  male  chorus  with  orchestra,  perform- 
ed by  the  Leipzig  University  singing  society  (the 
Paulhier)  under  the  University  musical  director.  Dr. 
Langer. 

The  concert  opened  with  Liszt's  festival  ode  "To 
the  Artists,"  a  creation  confessedly  the  peer,  in  gran- 
deur and  power  of  expression,  of  the  poem,  which  is 
by  Schiller.  At  the  same  time,  as  an  artistic  confes- 
sion of  faith,  pointing  significantly  to  a  high  goal,  it 
is  admirably  fitted  for  a  greeting,  or,  as  in  this  case, 
for  a  Farewell  to  the  numerous  gathering  of  artists 
from  far  and  near,  members  of  the  Allgemeine  Deutsdie 
Musikverein.  .  .  . 

The  Violin  Chaconne  by  Vitali,  which  followed, 
was  feebly  adapted  to  show  the  performance  of  Con- 
certmeisier  Jacobsohn  of  Bremen  in  its  full  splendor. 
He  has  often  won  honorable  mention  by  his  inlerpre- 
tations  of  classical  works.  .  . 

Herr  Wallenreiter  took  a  deep  hold  on  the  audi- 
ence by  the  power  of  expression  with  which  he  sang 
an  Aria  from  Schubert's  Easter  Cantata  "Lazarus." 
The  somewhat  extended  orchestral  introduction,  as 
well  as  the  recitative  that  precedes  the  air,  give  a  pal- 
pable suggestion  of  the  mouldering  scent  of  the  sur- 
rounding graves  and  of  the  death  pangs  of  the  living 
buried  man,  while  in  the  aria  itself  the  grand  descrip- 
tion of  the  situation  reaches  its  climax  in  the  thrilling 
cries  of  the  sufferer. 

♦Translated  and  abridged  from  the  Neue  Zeilschri/t  fur 
Musik  (Leipzig). 


An  Andante  from  an  Orchestral  Suite  by  G.  Hu- 
bert! of  Brussels,  which  ended  the  first  part,  showed 
talent  for  the  judicious  and  characteristic  use  of  the 
instrumental  means ;  so  that  the  author  deserves  en- 
couragement to  further  deeper  studies,  that  he  may 
acquire  a  corresponding  mastery  of  form  and  presen- 
tation. 

The  second  part  opened  with  a  Hjmn  for  male 
voices  (soli,  chorus  and  orchestra)  by  W.  Stade, 
which  in  respect  of  noble  keeping,  artistic  feeling  and 
sure  control  of  technical  means,  made  on  the  whole  a 
very  favorable  impression. 

In  the  rendering  of  one  of  Marcello's  Psalms,  with 
'cello  ohblif/ato,  Frl.  Clara  Martini  made  no  small 
sacrifice,  since  she  was  seriously  indisposed  ;  nor  did 
the  piece  itself  afford  a  brilliant  opportunity  to  the 
singer.  But  the  excellent  qualities  of  this  distin 
guished  singer,  especially  her  noble,  soulful,  dis- 
creet management  of  her  beautiful  organ,  still  told  to 
good  advantage. 

Richard  Wagner's  "Liebesfest  der  Apostel"  (The 
Last  Supper)  formed  a  mighty  keystone  to  this 
whole  series  of  five  grand  performances.  The  merits 
of  this  work  have  been  set  forth  at  length  in  former 
years  of  the  Neue  Zeitschrift ;  we  have  only  now  to 
say,  therefore,  that,  owing  to  the  extraordinarily  suc- 
cessful execution,  the  impression  on  the  again  over- 
crowded audience  was  truly  gr.ind  and  often  over- 
powering. Some  of  the  earlier  performances  of  the 
famous  PauUner  choir  were  perhaps  open  to  the 
charge  of  want  of  finish  or  sufl!icient  clearness  here 
and  there  ;  this  time,  on  the  contrary,  the  highly 
complicated  and  ingenious  architectural  structure  of 
this  work,  particularly  in  the  great  middle  movement 
for  iliree  choirs,  came  out  with  such  transparent  clear- 
ness, in  such  plastic  relief,  that  the  prejudices  against 
the  work,  on  the  part  of  many  who  had  never  clear- 
ly understood  it,  were  completely  routed  and  left  the 
field  to  joyful  appreciation.  Even  a  passage  or 
two  felt  to  be  tedious  in  the  song  of  the  Apostles 
only  served  this  time  to  heighten  the  eflFect  of  the  gi- 
gantic climax  which  then  gradually  unfolds  itself 
with  the  coming  in  of  the  orchestra. 

[The  writer  winds  Dp  his  report  of  the  day  with 
the  wish  that  the  Pauliner-Verein  may  soon  repeat 
both  the  Wagner  and  the  LiFzt  work  in  Leipzig,  and 
with  a  compliment  to  Herr  Tod  for  his  Organ  ac- 
companiment.] 

On  Thursday,  the  23d,  there  was  an  extra  per- 
formance, namely  a  second  Matine'e  of  Chamber  Mu- 
sic, to  allow  a  hearing  of  some  compositions  post- 
poned on  account  of  the  length  of  the  preceding  con- 
certs and  the  excessive  heat.  Hermann's  Octet,which 
hardly  had  a  fair  chance  in  the  first  Matine'e,  wa-i  re- 
peated. The  Suite  in  E  major  for  piano  and  violin 
by  C.  Goldmark,  of  Vienna,  made  a  very  favorable 
impression  by  its  thoroughly  genial  design,  at  the 
same  time  satisfying  the  demands  of  the  present.  The 
engaging  first  movement,  carried  out  in  thorough  so- 
nata style,  is  followed  by  a  noble  Andante,  only 
weakened  by  one  or  two  thin  places,  and  this  again 
by  a  sprightly, 'pleasing  Scherzo.  A  rather  short 
elegiac  movement  forms  an  advantageous  contrast 
with  the  last;  while  the  Finale  of  the  whole  unrols  with 
less  depth,  and  for  the  most  part  in  a  homoplionous, 
but  yet  a  fresh  and  lively  manner.  The  whole  work 
offered  brilliant  opportunity  to  virtuoso  powers,  and 
was  executed  by  Herren  Griin  of  Peslh  and  Briill  of 
Vienna  with  such  perfection  and  contagious  fire, 
that  every  movement  was  received  with  lively  ap- 
plause, and  the  work  was  on  the  next  day  performed 
again  at  the  palace  at  the  Duke's  particular  desire. 
The  brothers  Thern  also  contributed  two  perform- 
ances, which  were  very  thankfully  received  ;  and  the 
court  J  opera  singer  Wallenreiter,  who  had  already 
won  applause,  sang  a  good  song  by  Lassen,  besides 
the  "  Widmunff"  and  "Ich  grolle  niclit"  of  Schumann, 
with  such  acceptance  that  he  was  obliged  to  repeat 
them. 


So  ended  this  interesting  series  of  feven  concerts; 
namely  four  of  sacred  music,  one  of  choral  works 
with  orchestra,  aird  two  of  chamber  music. 

Hermann  Zopff. 


"Old  Lauriger." 

The  most  charming  of  college  songs,  both  for  tune 
and  words,  is  the  familiar  "Lauriger  Horatius."  Mr. 
James  A.  Morgan,  of  New  York,  writes  to  the  Col- 
lege Courunt  of  Yale  an  interesting  letter  about  it,  of 
which  the  following  is  the  substance  : 

"Can  any  one  of  vour  correspondents  tell  me  who 
was  the  author  of  that  most  widely  known  and  ad- 
mired of  our  college  songs,  'Lauriger  Horatius"? 
Also  of  the  origin  of  the  tune,  which  our  southern 
brethren  appropriated  during  the  war,  to  their  'My 
Maryland  V 

"Whoever  wrote  it,  had  drunk  in  the  true  rollic  of 
the  Mantuan  ;  for  Flnccus  himself  never  wrole  six- 
teen lines  that  breathed  more  unmistakably  his  own 
abandon,  than  this  little  bumper  of  bonhominie,  as 
sparkling  and  inspirited  as  a  glass  of  Sully's  best. 
*  *  «  I  have  been  told  that  in  the  terrible  Wilder- 
ness an  officer  heard  a  little  jrroup  of  grimmed  and 
blackened  men,  in  a  rifle  pit,  singing  'Lauriger  Ho- 
ratius.' Near  them  were  lying  two  of  their  wounded 
comrades,  waiting  for  the  surgeons  who  were  long 
coming,  in  those  sad  days  when  brave  men  lay  bleed- 
ing in  every  thicket.  And  these  two  wounded  men — 
one  of  them,  as  it  proved,  past  all  human  surgery — 
were  stoutly  echoing  the  chorus  they  had  so  often 
shouted  in  merry  rout  and  college  frolic,  when,  poor 
fellows  !  they  hardly  dreamed  their  time,  'swifter 
than  the  tempest's  breath,'  was  upon  them.  And  I 
can  well  fancy  that,  like  as  in  that  group  under  the 
Redan, 

"  'Pomethine  upon  the  soldier's  cheek 
Washed  off  the  stains  of  powder,' 

as  the  brave  hearts  dwelt  on  the  long  ago. 

"The  following  translation  was  written,  I  believe, 
by  an  army  officer,  in  bis  camp,  during  the  late  re- 
bellion : 

"  'labhiger  noRATips. 


"  'Poet  of  the  Laurel  wreath, 
Horace,  true  thy  saying  : 
Fleeter  than  the  tempest's  hreath 
Is  Time,  lor  nought  delajing. 

'•  'Bring  the  cup  that  crowoeth  bliss. 
Goblets,  rosy  laden ; 
Ah  !  the  frown,  the  smile,  the  kiss 
Of  a  blushing  maiden. 

II. 

"  'Sweetly  blooms  the  maid,  t'ne  grape 
Gracefully  uptwineth  ; 
But  the  poet,  thirsty,  sad, 
Mournfully  declineth. 

"  'Bring  the  cup,  &e. 

III. 

"  'Glory  is  a  hollow  toy. 

Fame  doth  yield  but  sorrow; 
Wine  aod  love  alone  give  joy. 
Heedless  of  to-morrow. 
"  'Bring  the  cup,  &c. 

"Another  better  known  version  of  the  chorus  is  : 

'   'Give  me  the  cups  that  Bacchus  crowns, 
Cupsou  mirth  attending; 
Give  me  the  blushing  mtiiien's  frowns. 
Frowns  in  kisses  ending.'  " 

Mr.  Morgan  gives  the  following  as  a  perfect  ropy 
of  the  song  ;  cf  which  the  common  versions  show 
many  various  readings  : 

"LADRIGKR    HORATIUS. 
I. 

"Lauriger  Horatius, 

Quam  dix^^ti  verum,'' 
Fugit  Kuro  ritiiis 
Teiupusedax  rernni. 
Uhi  sunt,  0  pocula 

Diilcjora  melle, 
Rixae,  pax  et  oscula 
Hubentis  puellae. 

II. 

''Crescit  uva  moUitur 

Et  puella  crescit ; 
Sed  poeta  turpiter, 

Sitiens.  canescit. 
Ubi  sunt    &c. 

III. 

"(Juid  juvat  aeternitas 

Nominis  ?  amare 
Nisi  terrae  tiiias 

Licet,  et  potare. 
Ubi  sunt,  &c." 
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Spohr  and  the  Conductor's  Baton. 

"Amonest  other  things"— savs  Spolir,  speaking  in 
1820 — "it  was  my  lot  on  one  occasion  to  coniiiict  a 
concert  of  the  Philharmonic  Society,  where  I  lind  al- 
most as  much  difficulty  as  at  my  solo  perfonnanco. 
It  was,  at  that  time,  the  custom  at  the  Pliilharmonic, 
when  symplionies  or  overtures  were  performed,  for 
the  pianoforte  player  to  have  the  score  before  him— 
not  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  from,  hut  that  he 
miglit  look  at  it,  and  now  and  then  play  a  little, 
which,  when  it  was  heard,  made  a  very  bad  effect. 
The  real  Conductorof  the  concert  was  the  leader  of 
the  violins,  who  gave  the  lime  of  each  movement, 
and  now  and  then,  if  he  found  the  orchestra, 
getting  unsteady,  beat  a  bar  or  two  with  his 
bow.  But  for  an  orchestra,  at  once  so  numerous 
and  so  much  spread  as  that  of  the  Philharmonic 
to  go  accurately  together  under  such  .a  method 
was  impossible,  and,  therefore,  in  spite  of  the 
ability  of  the  individual  players,  the  general  effect 
was  much  worse  than  we  were  accustomed  to  in  Ger- 
manv.  I  had  made  a  resolution  that  if  I  ever  had  to 
direct  a  concert  in  London,  I  would  make  an  at- 
tempt to  remedy  this  condition  of  things.  It  was  for- 
tunate for  me  that  the  day  I  conducted,  Ries*  was  at 
the  piano,  since  he  willingly  consented  to  give  up  the 
score  to  nie.  I  placed  myself  with  it  at  a  separate 
desk  in  front  of  the  orchestra,  and  taking  my  baton 
from  my  pocket,  gave  the  sign  to  begin  rehearsal. 
Some  of  the  directors  who  were  present  were  quite 
frightened  at  this  innovation,  and  protested  against 
it ;  but  I  quieted  them,  and  at  last  was  allowed  to 
proceed  with  my  experiment.  The  symphonies  and 
overtures  which  we  had  to  rehearse  were  well  known 
to  me ;  indeed,  I  had  often  conducted  them  at  home. 
I  was,  therefore,  able  to  give  the  tempi  without  hesi- 
tation, and  to  signal  to  the  wind  instruments  when 
to  come  in,  which  gave  them  a  confidence  they  had 
not  before  possessed.  When  the  performance  did 
not  please  me,  I  made  bold  to  say  so  as  courteously 
as  I  could,  though  also  quite  in  earnest;  all  which 
Kies  at  my  request  translated  to  the  band. 

"Beingthus  roused  to  unusual  attention,  and  hav- 
ing the  bars  beat  visibly  before  their  eyes,  they  played 
with  a  fire  and  accuracy  which  no  one  had  ever  be- 
fore heard.  So  much  did  this  encourage  them,  that 
at  the  end  of  the  first  movement  of  tlie  symphony 
they  loudly  expressed  their  satisfaction  at  the  new 
method,  and  thereby  put  a  stop  to  all  further  o|iposi- 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  directors.  In  the  vocal  mu- 
sic, also,  which  I  conducted,  at  Ries's  request,  espec- 
ially in  the  recitatives,  the  baton  proved  no  less  effi- 
cacious, since  I  explained  beforehand  the  manner  of 
my  beat,  and  I  received  many  thanks  from  the  sing- 
ers for  the  exactness  with  which  they  were  accompa- 
nied. 

"So  much  for  the  rehearsal.  In  the  evening  the 
success  was  even  greater  than  I  had  dared  to  hope. 
True,  the  audience  stood  up  at  first  and  shook  their 
heads  at  the  innovation,  but  when  the  music  began, 
and  the  orchestra  played  the  well-known  symphony 
with  unaccustomed  force  and  precision,  the  general 
satisfaction  expressed  itself  by  lengthened  applause 
at  the  end  of  the  first  movement.  The  victory  of  the 
baton  was  won,  and  from  that  time  forward  no  one 
ever  sat  at  the  piano  during  a  symphony  or  an  over- 
ture. 

"On  this  same  evening  the  concert-overture  which 
I  had  written  before  leaving  Frankfort,  was  played 
for  the  first  time.  As  it  was  very  much  liked,  the 
Philliarmonic  Society  chose  it  as  the  composition, 
which,  according  to  my  contract,  I  had  to  furnish 
them." 

Spohr  travelled  a  great  deal  with  his  wife,  Dorette, 
who  played  the  harp,  and  was,  indeed,  the  most  re- 
markable harp-player  of  her  day.  They  took  life  in 
comfortable  German  fashion,  and  occasionally  fell  in 
with  an  odd  adventure  or  a  laughable  character. 
Here  is  Spohr's  account  of  one  of  the  latter.  It  ^as 
not  very  long  after  Napoleon's  fall  and  the  return  of 
the  Bourbons — which  is  necessary  to  explain  one  or 
two  of  the  allusions  : 

"At  Brussels  wo  found  another  pair  of  travellers 
who,  like  ourselves,  played  the  harp  and  the  violin — 
Mons.  Alexander  Boucher  ot  Paris,  and  his  wife.  I 
had  heard  a  great  deal  about  him,  and  was  very  de- 
sirous to  make  his  personal  acquaintance.  Boucher 
had  the  reputation  of  being  at  once  an  extraordinary 
player  and  a  great  charlatan.  He  was  very  much 
like  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  both  in  face  and  figure, 
a  resemblance  which  he  did  everything  in  his  power 
to  turn  to  account.  He  had  practised  the  Emperor's 
way  of  wearing  his  hat  and  taking  snuff  till  he  had 
them  quite  to  perfection.  When  he  was  on  one  of 
his  artistic  tours  and  came  to  a  town  where  he  was 
not  known,  he  used  to  present   himself  in   Imperial 

*  "The  dear  old  Ferdinand  himself,  Beethoven's  Ueber  guter 
Rics,  who  had  been  settled  in  London  since  1813,  and  knew  a 
thing  or  two  in  a  small  way." 


fashion  on  the  public  promenade  or  in  the  theRtre,  to 
make  people  look  at  him  and  got  himself  talked 
about ;  in  fact,  he  went  so  fir  as  to  spread  a  report 
that  he  was  persecuted  by  the  authorities  and  driven 
out  of  the  country  on  account  of  his  likeness  to  Na- 
poleon, and  because  he  kept  their  beloved  Emperor 
before  the  eyes  of  the  people.  At  any  rate,  I  was 
told  that  in  Lille  he  announced  his  last  concert  in 
these  words  : — 'An  unfortunate  likeness  forces  me  to 
expatriate  myself  I  shall,  therefore,  before  quitting 
mv  beloved  country,  give  one  farewell  concert.'  The 
same  announcement  contains  the  following  precious 
piece  of  clap-trap  : — 'I  shall  play  the  famous  concer- 
to of  Vioiti  in  E  minor,  for  my  performance  of  which 
I  am  called  in  Paris  'The  Alexander  of  the  Violin.' 

"I  was  on  the  point  of  calling  on  Mons.  Boucher, 
when  he  anticipated  me  by  himself  arriving.  He  be- 
sought me  with  great  civility  to  assist  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  my  concerto,  and  making  allowance  for  his 
conceit,  behaved  himself  in  a  very  pleasant  way.  He 
introduced  us  to  several  musical  families,  who  invited 
us  to  their  parties,  by  which  we  had  the  opportunity 
of  hearing  the  Bouchers.  They  both  displayed  a 
great  deal  of  execution,  but  their  music  was,  without 
exception,  poor,  wretched  stuff — possibly  of  Bouch- 
er's own  composition,  though  this  I  cannot  recollect. 
At  the  beginning  he  played  a  quartet  of  Haydn,  hut 
introduced  into  it  such  a  quantity  of  inappropriate 
and  tasteless  ornamentation  as  to  destroy  all  my 
pleasure. 

■'It  was  curious  to  see  how  he  allowed  his  wife  to 
wait  upon  him.  When  he  sat  down  at  the  violin 
desk,  she  asked  him  for  the  key  of  the  fiddle  case, 
unlocked  it,  brought  him  the  fiddle,  then  went  back 
for  the  bow,  rubbed  it  with  the  rosin,  put  out  the  mu- 
sic on  the  desk,  and,  last  of  all,  sat  down  by  him  to 
turn  over.  On  the  other  hand,  when  toe  were  asked 
to  play,  the  process  was  exactly  th3  reverse  ;  for  I 
not  only  fetched  my  own  instrument,  but  also  got 
my  wife's  harp  out  of  the  box,  brought  it  to  the  place 
where  the  music  was  to  be,  and  tuned  it— all  which, 
in  the  other  case,  was  done  by  Mme.  Boucher.  The 
reason  why  I  tuned  the  harp  was  not  only  to  save 
my  wife  the  trouble,  but  also  that  I  might  put  it  into 
perfectly  pure  temperament,  which  every  one  knows 
is  not  so  easy.  We  played  one  of  our  brilliant  diu-ts 
and  got  great  applause.  Boucher  seemed  particu- 
larly delighted  with  my  playing,  in  which,  I  believe, 
he  was  sincere;  for,  in  a  letter  of  introduction  which 
he  gave  me  to  the  Baron  d'Assignies,  of  Lille,  and 
which  the  Baron  afterwards  showed  me  as  a  curiosi- 
ty, he  spoke  of  my  playing  as  follows  : — 'In  fact,  if  I 
am  as  they  say,  the  Napoleon  of  the  violin,  Mr.  Spohr 
is  quite  its  Moreau.'  " 

From  Brussels  the  Spohrs  went  to  Lille,  where 
their  success  was  no  less  gratifying. 

.  .  .  "After  my  concert  I  went  at  once  to  Herr 
Vogel,  who  had  been  mentioned  to  me  as  the  best 
violin  player  in  Lille,  and  the  conductor  of  the  Di- 
lettante Concerts.  He  was  not  at  home  when  I  call- 
ed, but  Mme.  Vogel  received  me  very  kindly.  As 
soon  as  I  mentioned  my  name  her  face  lighted  up, 
and  she  asked  eagerly  if  I  was  the  composer  of  the 
iVonc/^o— humming  one  of  the  subjects.  I  laughed, 
and  said  I  was,  on  which  she  fell  on  my  neck,  in 
thorough  French  style,  and  cried  out,  'How  delight- 
ed my  husband  will  be,  for  he's  quite  mad  about  your 
None'lto!'  I  had  hardly  got  back  to  the  hotel,  when 
Vogel  himself  appeared  with  beaming  countenance, 
and  welcomed  me  as  an  old  friend.  In  the  house  of 
these  amiable  people  we  passed  many  a  happy  hour  ; 
we  also  gave  a  concert  in  the  hall  of  the  Dilettante 
Society,  which  Vogel  arranged  for  us,  and  where, 
after  liie  A'b«e//o  was  encored,  its  composer  had  to 
play  before  the  whole  of  the  members.  The  ap- 
plause, at  our  united  performances,  was  so  tremen- 
dous, that  we  had  there  and  then  to  fix  the  day  for  a 
second  concert.  Some  musical  people  from  the 
neighboring  town  of  Douay,  who  had  come  over  for 
the  concert,  invited  us  there  in  the  name  of  the  mu- 
sical society  of  Douay,  and  guarantied  us  a  sale  of 
400  tickets  at  5  francs  each.  .  .  .  We  played  almost 
every  day  at  some  private  party  or  other,  which  gave 
me  an  excellent  opportunity  of  performing  all  my 
quartets  and  quintets,  as  well  as  my  composition  for 
the  harp,  to  a  circle  of  enthusiasiic  amateurs.  At 
these  soirees  one  was  sure  to  hear  some  good  thing  or 
other  about  Boucher.  On  one  occasion,  he  was 
playing  a  quartet,  and  something  seemed  to  him  to 
go  wrong  ;  on  which  he  suddenly  stopped,  and,  with- 
out taking  the  least  notice  of  the  other  players,  began 
repeating  the  passage  over  and  over,  saying  to  him- 
self,'That  was  not  right ;  now  then,  Boucher,  once 
more!"  The  conclusion  of  his  second  concert  was 
also  extremely  funny.  The  last  piece  in  the  pro- 
gramme was  a  i-ondo  of  his  own  composition,  played 
by  himself,  at  the  end  of  which  there  was  an  extem- 
pore cadence.  At  the  rehearsal,  he  begged  the  ama- 
teurs to  come  in  forte  with  the  Tulti  alter  the  shakes 


in  the  cadence,  when  ho  should  give  the  signal  by 
stamping  with  his  foot.  The  concert,  however,  was 
long,  and  it  was  vcrv  late  before  the  ront/o  came  on, 
BO  that  the  amateurs  were,  proliiibly,  in  want  of  their 
suppers.  Boucher  put  forth  all  his  strength  in  ihe 
cadence,  and  as  it  seemed  as  if  it  were  never  going 
to  end,  some  of  the  players  put  their  instruments  into 
the  cases  and  left  the  room.  This  was  irresistible, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  there  was  not  a  man  left  in  the 
orchestra.  Boucher  was  too  much  occupied  to  no- 
tice what  was  going  on,  so  at  the  beginning  of  the 
shakes  he  lifted  his  foot  to  give  the  promised  stamp. 
When  he  came  to  the  end  of  them,  and  his  foot  de- 
scended, he  was,  of  course,  in  certain  expectation  of 
the  forte  of  the  band  and  of  the  applause  of  the  audi- 
ence. Imagine  his  astonishment  when  he  heard  noth- 
ing but  the  noise  of  his  own  footfall.  He  looked 
wildly  round  and  saw  the  deserted  desks.  But  the 
audience,  who  had  been  all  along  watching  for  this 
moment,  broke  into  peals  of  laughter,  in  which, 
whether  he  liked  it  or  not,  Boucher  had  no  alterna- 
tive but  to  join." 


Heinrich  Schuetz. 


This  eminent  musician  was  born  in  the  year  158.5, 
at  Kostritz,  a  village  on  the  river  Elster  in  Voight- 
land.  His  grandfather  was  a  privy  councillor,  and 
his  father  a  burgomaster  of  Weissenfels.  In  1.599  he 
was  introduced  to  the  Count  Palatine  Morhz  at  his 
court  of  Hesse-Cassel,  and  was  by  the  direction  of 
that  prince  instructed  in  languages  and  the  arts. 
Having  perfected  himself  in  the  rudiments  of  litera- 
ture, he  was  admitted  into  the  university  of  Marburg, 
to  study  the  law.  In  this  he  made  great  proficiency; 
but  his  patron,  finding  that  he  had  an  invincible  pro- 
pensity to  music,  generously  offered  to  take  him  from 
the  university,  and  at  his  own  expense  to  place  him 
under  the  tuition  of  Johannes  Gabrielli,  at  that  time 
a  celebrated  musician  at  Venice.  Schiitz  according- 
ly went  to  Venice,  and  continued  there  until  the 
death  of  his  master  in  1612.  He  then  returned  to 
Hesse-Cassel,  when  the  Count  Palatine  settled  on 
him  an  annual  pension  of  two  hundred  guilders.  In 
1628,  having  a  desire  to  revisit  Italy,  he  obtained 
permission  for  that  purpose  ;  and  during  his  abode 
in  Venice,  or  the  year  following,  he  published  a  col- 
lection of  motets.  He  then  went  to  reside  at  Copen- 
hagen, and  in  1642  was  m;tde  director  of  the  music 
to  the  King  of  Denmark,  in  wliii'b  city  he  died  in 
1672.  He  composed  and  published  many  noble 
works,  chieflv  consisting  of  sacred  music  for  voices. 
He  introduced,  in  many  of  them,  the  new  forms  of 
song,  viz.,  the  recitative  and  air,  duet  and  trio,  as 
well  as  an  independent,  if  not  continuous,  instrutnen- 
tnl  accompaniment.  He  also  attempted  the  Orato- 
rio stvle,  thereby  laying  the  foundation  of  that  branch 
of  art  in  Germany.  These  pieces  deserve  notice,  and 
are  as  follows  :  "The  History  of  our  Lord's  Resur- 
rection," "The  seven  words  of  our  Savionr,"  "St. 
Paul,"  and  "The  Passion  according  to  the  Four 
Evangelists."  This  latter  he  considered  his  chef  d'- 
(euvre.  SchUtz's  only  secular  piece  was  his  opera 
"Daphne,"  the  first  in  Germany,  performed  in  1627 
on  the  occasion  of  a  princely  wedding  at  Torgau.  It 
was  composed  to  Opitz's  translation  of  Rinuccini's 
poem.  Thus  we  find  in  Schiitz  an  artist  ot  great 
and  varied  powers,  who,  though  almost  forgotten  at 
the  present  day,  was  by  his  contemporaries  not  inapt- 
ly called  the  "Father  of  German  Music." — London 
Choir. 


The  Autograph  of  Handel's  "Messiah." 

We  take  the  following  from  an  article,  by  Mr.  Jo- 
seph Bennett,  in  the  August  number  of  Ulacmillan's 
Maf/azine  : 

"This  Messiah  score  is  an  oppressively  suggestive 
volume;  giving  rise  to  thoughts  burdensome  from 
their  number  and  interest,  and  tantalizing  from  the 
difficulty  of  selecling  which  first  to  entertain.  Choos- 
ing at  random,  one  may  begin  by  speculating  as  to 
where  and  under  what  circumstances,  Handel  got 
through  the  work  of  writing  its  two  hundred  and 
seventy  pages  in  twenty-three  days.  On  these  points, 
unhappily,  history  says  but  little.  Still  more  unhap- 
pily, no  gossipping  diarist  like  Pepys,  or  admiring 
friend  like  Boswell,  atones  for  the  ofificial  chronicler's 
neglect.  Hence  the  question  has  become  a  bone  of 
contention,  and  biographers  have  worried  each  other 
over  it  with  the  usual  unsatisfactory  result.  I  am 
not  going  to  discuss  the  claims  of  "Mr.  Jennyng's 
house  at  Gopsal"  as  against  those  of  the  metropolis, 
because,  without  additional  evidence,  no  amount  of 
discussion  could  settle  the  matter.  Let  me  confess, 
however,  to  a  fondness  for  believing  that  the  Messiah 
was  written  in  the  quiet  Leicestershire  mansion. 
Ons  likes  to  think  of  Handel,  after  the  cruel  strug- 
gles and  bitter  disappointments  of  his  London   life, 
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Kpcniliii;;  tlip  golilcn  (Imvs  of  ntitnnui  nmid  tlio  pciico 
nnd  re|ioso  of'tlie  couiUi'V  ;  vvorkinfr  unintcrnipicdly 
at  his  tcreut  task  the  while  with  all  the  cruhnsiastn  so 
liap[)y  a  t'hanj^o  would  excite.  Under  such  riiM'iitTi- 
slaiicea,  one  can  half  understand  the  sustained  men- 
tal and  physical  elevation  which  alone  rendered  his 
twenty-three  days'  lahor  possible.  To  imagine  that, 
broken  in  spirit,  and  worn  in  body  and  mind,  ho 
wrote  the  J/CT.s/W/i  in  bis  I.<ondon  lodj;in(X,  fiinid  the 
interruptions  and  distractions  of  town,  is  to  accred- 
it liim  with  supcrlnimim  power.  I  prefer  to  see,  in 
the  MS.  before  me — proof  to  the  contrary  being 
wanting — the  result  of  Handel's  vitUyglatum  in  thai 
memorable  autumn  of  1741. 

"But  wherever  the  manuscript  was  written,  its  sub- 
sequent history  is  plain  cnou};h.  On  bis  deathbed, 
Ilandc!  seems  to  have  bad  a  stronf;  presentiment  of 
future  renown,  and,  under  its  indiienco,  he  determin- 
ed upon  leavinp;  all  his  manuscripts  in  cbarco  of  the 
University  of  Oxford.  They  bad,  however,  been 
promi.sed  to  bis  favorite  pupil  Smith,  wdio  refii.sed 
.£.'!,000  rather  than  release  the  dyinix  composer  from 
liis  bond.  Into  Smith's  bands  they  accordinfrly 
pas.scd  ;  and  next  into  those  of  George'  III.,  thus  be- 
coming an  heirloom — not  the  least  precious — of  the 
English  Crown.  If  all  accounts  be  true,  the  lodging 
of  the  collection  in  Buckingham  Palace  is  as  unsafe 
to  the  MSS.  as  it  is  discreditable  to  those  in  whose 
charge  they  are  placed.  Ten  years  ago  an  cntbnsi- 
astic  biographer,  M.Victor  Schrelcher,  thus  wrote: 
—'Buried  in  a  sort  of  private  office,  and  still  kept  in 
its  poor  original  binding,  it  (the  collection)  is  con- 
cealed from  all  the  world  ;  and  I  may  say  that,  if  I 
were  the  Queen,  I  should  have  those  precious  vol- 
umes bound  in  crimson  velvet,  mounted  with  gold, 
anil  I  should  have  a  heauiiful  caliinet  to  hold  them, 
wdiicb  should  be  surmounted  by  lioubilliac's  fine 
bust,  and  supported  by  four  statues  of  white  marble, 
representing  Sacred  and  Profane  music,  Moral  Cour- 
age nnd  Honesty.  This  I  should  ))bice  in  the  throne- 
room  of  my  palace,  pi-ocbiiming  by  this  menus  to 
cver-y  one  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  invaluable  jewels 
of  the  English  Crown.'  M.  Si-hcelcber's  dream  has 
not  yet  been  even  distantly  rerrlized.  The  'sort  of 
private  office'  was  described  the  other  day,  as  being 
over  a  stable,  unguarded,  and  with  its  inestimablo 
conteirtB  liable  to  a  thousand  mischances.  Is  it  too 
much  to  hope  that  her  Majesty  the  Queen,  who  gra- 
ciously permitted  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society  to 
photo-litbogi'aph  the  i/exsiali,  will  yet  more  gracious- 
ly place  Handel's  eigbty-severr  volumes  in  the  safe 
custody  of  onr  National  Museum  ? 

"It  is  easy  to  gain  some  insight  into  Handel's  char- 
acter I'rom  the  volume  under  notice.  We  mav  laugh 
at  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  advertise  their  abili- 
ty to  tell  us  all  irborit  ourselves  'on  receipt  of  our  own 
handwriting,'  hut  they  have  nrerely  pushed  a  trrrlh 
far  enough  to  nrake  it  ridiculoit's.  This  il/cssm/i 
score  is  a  case  irr  pr-oof.  Orre  does  not  want  special 
powers  to  describe  the  kirrd  of  man  who  filled  its 
pages;  while  the  impi-essiorrs  conveyed  agree  in  eve- 
ry instance  with  the  statements  of  those  who  bad  the 
advantage  of  Ilimdel's  personal  aciiuaintance.  The 
changeable  mooil  of  the  composer-,  for  example,  is 
accurately  reflected  in  bis  manuscript.  At  orre  time 
be  writes  calmly,  and  wiih  as  near  an  approiiidi  to 
neatness  as  be  is  capable  of  making.  At  another.  Ire 
seems  to  have  n  rush  of  ideas  with  wbicb  Iris  pen  can- 
not keep  pace,  thotrgh  it  fires  over  the  paper  at  speed, 
and  by  no  means  stands  rrpon  the  order  of  its  going. 
At  arrolher,  it  is  pbrin  thrrt  ho  btbors  bard,  gr-ows 
fiercely  impatient  of  errors,  and  dashes  huge  ink- 
strokes  tbiougb  them,  or  else  sruear-s  them  wilb  his 
finger  after  the  fashion  srrbsequently  adopted  by  Mr. 
Samuel  VVeller.  No  equable,  serf-contained  musi- 
cian could  have  produeerl  lire  Mcs.iiali  manuscript. 
It  is  the  work  of  oire  qrrick  to  feel,  and  by  no  means 
Bcrrrpulous  about  trratrifesting  all  bo  felt.  No  less 
eviileirtly  was  its  author  a  nran  of  careless  habits. 
Accepting  the  testimony  of  this  volume,  it  is  impos- 
sible losrtpposo  Handel  worr\irrg  hinrself  over  a  re- 
fractory neckcloth,  or  severe  with  his  tailor  because 
of  rrn  irnperfeit  fit.  A  more  untidy  manuscript  can 
barilly  be  imagiired.  So  few  pages  are  IVeo  from 
blots  atrd  smears  tb.'it  one  is  driven  to  sirppose  that 
the  riraster-,  irr  moirtents  of  abstraction,  scattered  ink 
about.  Moreover,  the  work  is  as  irrnocent  of  pen- 
knife marks  as  a  barrker's  ledger.  Mistakes,  great  or 
small,  are  either  crossed  and  recrnssed,  or  swallowed 
up  in  blackness  accor-ding  to  the  humor  of  the  mo- 
ment. Something,  too,  of  bis  physical  personality 
can  be  gntbei-ed  from  the  writirrg.  It  must  have 
been  a  heavy  hand  that  penned  such  coar-se,  rude 
chaiacters.  No  quill  could  account  by  itself  for  notes 
with  heads  so  huge  and  tails  so  Haunting.  The  Mes- 
siah score,  in  point  of  fact,  is  jrrst  what  might  have 
been  expected  from  the  burly  Saxon.  It  reflects  his 
physique  not  less  faithfully  "than  the  splendor  of  his 
genius. 


"Interesting  as  it  is  to  observe  all  this,  and  more 
that  cannot  be  dwelt  upon  here,  the  attraction  of  the 
volunre  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  shows  us  the  Mcssiali 
as  that  immortal  work  first  sprang  from  its  compos- 
er's brain.  Conscious  of  the  importance  of  his  sa- 
cred oratorio,  Handel  expended  upon  it  a  good  deal 
of  loving  car-e  ;  touching  and  re-touching  so  long  as 
anything  seemed  deficierrt.  By  help  of  the /"ac-.sf'/HiVe 
bei'or-e  us,  every  change  thus  made  can  now  be  noted; 
we  ai-e  admitted  into  the  sanctum  of  the  mighty  ma- 
gician, and  can  learn  iho  processes  by  which  bis  re- 
sults wer-e  produced.  But  no  sooner  is  the  volume 
openeil  than  we  are  astounded  at  the  little  alteration 
Handel  thought  it  necessary  to  make.  Bearing  in 
minrl  the  unexampled  rapidity  with  which  the  work 
was  tbr'own  off,  and  the  fact  that  Handel  had  a  habit 
of  writing  without  pr-e-ar-ranged  ideas,  the  complete- 
ness of  his  original  draft  worrld  be  incredible  hut  for 
tiro  testimony  of  the  MS.  Nor  is  our  astonishment 
lessened  by  the  knowledge  that  Handel,  as  was  his 
custom,  used  over  aL'ain  some  of  his  old  matcriitl. 
After  making  full  allowance  on  this  head,  the  work 
still  remains  a  memoi-able  example  of  perfection 
from  the  birth,  and  more  than  anything  else  deserves 
to  be  called  the  Pallas  of  music." 

The  r-emaindor  of  the  article  is  devoted  to  showing, 
by  help  of  illustrations  in  music  type,  how  far  the 
Messiah  of  Handel's  first  thoughts  differed  from  the 
Messiah  of  his  second. 


Musical  Doings  in  Holland- 

The  thirty-ninth  general  meeting  of  the  "Maat- 
schappv  tot  Bovordorung  dcr  Toonkunst,"  or  "Asso- 
ciation for  the  Pr-omotion  of  the  Musical  Art,"  was 
lately  held  at  Amsterdam.  Reference  has  already 
been  made  in  our  columns  to  this  society,  and  the 
reader  may,  pcr-lraps,  be  interested  by  the  following 
short  sketch,  given  at  the  meeting,  of  its  doings  dur- 
ing tiro  past  year. 

The  Association  consists,  at  the  present  time,  of 
thirteen  Bi-anch  Associations,  with  a  total  of  2,082 
active  members,  of  whom  11.5  are  musicians  of  repu 
tation.  It  has  consequently  inct-eased  by  about  160 
members  in  the  year.  Out  of  the  so-called  "Artists* 
Fuird,"  wbicb  has  now  i-oached  the  not  inconsidera- 
ble sum  of  31,000  gilders,  twelve  pensions  were  paid 
during  the  past  year,  and  about  1,200  gilders  have 
been  set  apart  for  the  same  purpose  during  the  pr-cs- 
ent  year.  The  libi-ary  of  the  Association  consists  of 
some  2,000  musical  compositions  and  works  on  mu- 
sic, wdiich  are  at  the  service  of  the  Branch  Associa- 
tions, for  the  purposes  of  study  and  pei-formanco.  It 
contains,  with  a  srrfficient  nuitiber  of  vocal  and  or- 
cbestr-al  parts  for  grand  performances,  34  oratorios, 
14  masses  and  requiems  ;  G7  gr-eat,  and  59  smaller, 
sacred  vocal  works  ;  34  operas  ;  40  symphonies  ;  and 
91  over'tures.  The  above  comprise,  of  coirrse,  the 
trrnst  impor'larit  pr-oductions  of  old  and  living  nias- 
ter-s.  The  entire  contents  of  the  library  are  carefully 
registor-ed  in  catalogues,  of  which  a  nurrrber  ar-e  dis- 
tributed among  the  members  of  each  Br-anch  Associ- 
ation at  a  low  price.  The  accounts  published  at  the 
last  meeting  pr-oved  the  exceedingly  prosperous  finan- 
cial condition  of  the  Association.  Besides  the  "Ar- 
tists' Fund"  already  mentioned,  the  "Keserve  Fund" 
]iossesses  a  capital  of  56.000  gildei-s,  while  there  is, 
thirdly,  the  "Musical  Festival  Fund,"  with  28,900 
gildcr-s,  representing  altogether  a  total  capital  of 
115.900  gilders.  This  vei-y  satisfacloi-y  stale  of 
things  enabled  the  committee,  during  the  past  year, 
to  rote  about  1,000  gilders  for  additions  to  the  libra- 
ry, and  about  1,400  gilders  towards  defraying  the 
experrses  of  the  Musical  I"estival  held  at  Arnheim  in 
18C7. — How  classical  a  cour.so  is  followed  by  the  As- 
sociation is  again  evidenced  by  the  grand  perform- 
arrcps  of  the  past  year.  Among  the  wor-ks  produced 
we  fiird  compositions  by  Bargiel,  Beethoven,  Max 
Brrrclr  (2),  Niels  Gade  (4),  Grimm  (2),  Handel  (3), 
Haydn  (.T),  Heinze,  Hoi  (2),  Mendelssohn  (5),  Mo- 
zart (3),  Srbrtbcrt,  Schumann,  Spohr,  and  VVeber. 
One  fact  IriEihly  honorable  to  the  Association  is  that 
when  it  performs  works  by  living  composei-s,  it  for- 
wards, unsolicited,  what  it  deems  a  proper  sum,  or, 
as  it  is  called,  discerirs  them  an  honor-ar-y  prize. 
Seven  composei-s  were  r-eirrunori\ted  in  this  way  dur- 
irre  the  past  year.  Would  that  the  Associations  in 
other  countries  took  this  course  as  a  model,  and  thus 
corrtributed  their  shar'e  towards  enabling  the  creative 
composer  to  command  a  material  independence  i-e- 
sembling,  at  least  in  a  slight  degree,  that  which  only 
the  virtuoso  can  at  present  achieve.  Drrring  the 
meetiirg,  the  prizes  wet-e  awarded  for  the  various  sub- 
jects proposed  at  the  pi-cvious  general  meeting. 
Among  them  was  a  prize  for  a  catalogue  of  the  emi- 
nent musicians  and  writers  on  music,  fr-om  the  earli- 
est titrres  to  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
who  were  born  in  the  pr-esent  kingdom  of  the  Nellrer-- 
lands,  or  who  lived  there,  together  with    an    account 


of  all  that  is  known  respecting  their  lives  and  works. 
A  paper,  written  by  a  German,  and  bearinc  the  nrot- 
to,  "Ars  longa,  vita  brevis,"  was  sent  in  on  this  su')- 
ject,  and  a  sum  of  200  gildersjvas  awarded  to  the  au- 
thor, though  he  was  not  considered  to  have  treated 
bis  subject  as  satisfactorily  as  he  might  have  treated 
it.  Furlhermore,  the  meeting  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  commtttee  800  gilders  to  be  employed,  during 
the  coming  year,  in  promoting  .  1,  Choral  song;  2, 
Folks  song,  and  especially  school-song  ;  3,  The  edu- 
cation of  young  artists  ;  and  4,  In  awarding  honor- 
ary prizes  to  living  eomjjosers.  When  we  add  that 
the  "Maatschappy  tot  Bevorderung  der  Toonkunst" 
entertains  the  notion  of  erecting  in  Amsterdam,  the 
permanent  quarters  of  the  comnriltce  of  the  Associa- 
tion, which  extends  throughout  the  entire  country,  a 
grand  building  of  their  own,  for  the  general  meet- 
ing and  musical  festivals,  we  think  wo  shall  satisfac- 
torily show  that  the  Association  has  again  given  signs 
of  healthy  vitality.  In  the  interest  of  art,  and  intel- 
lectual culture,  we  trust  this  admirable  institution 
may  continue  vigorously  to  flourish. — Mus.  World. 


WBxal  Correspanbtnce. 


Gloucesteb,  England,  Sept.  II. — Before  giv- 
ing an  account  of  the  "Gloucester  Musical  Festival" 
which  ended  to-day,  I  will  furnish  your  readers  with 
a  brief  sketch  of  its  origin  and  object,  and  to  this  end 
I  quote  the  following  paragr-aph  from  the  Committee's 
programme  of  general  arrangements  : 

"These  Music  Meetings  were  originally  established  to  rai.so 
Funds  for  the  benefit  of  the  Widows  and  Orphans  of  Poorer 
Clergy  within  the  Dioceses  of  Gloucester,  Worcester,  and  Here- 
ford; aided  by  the  Diocesan  Clerical  Charities,  the  proceeds 
h.ave,  of  late  years,  averaged  to  each  Widow,  Twenty  Pounds, 
and  to  each  Orphan,  Fifteen.  That  such  institutions  stand  in 
need  of  immediate  encouragement  is  unhappily  too  manifest 
from  the  present  nunibe/ of  Applicants, — more  than  Kighteen 
Orplians,  and  Fourteen  Widows;  while  the  necessity  of  future 
support  is  equallv  evident  from  the  positive  fact  that  there  are 
within  the  fliree  Dioceses,  One  Hundred  and  Forty-seven 
Benefices  having  an  Income  below  .£100  per  annum. 

It  must  not  however  be  supposed  that  the  funds  in 
question  are  the  direct  result  of  the  festivals,  for  the 
proceeds  derived  from  the  sale  of  tickets  are  rarely,  if 
ever,  suflicient  to  meet  the  expense  incurred  ;  but  a 
sum  sufficient  to  cover  the  direct  outlay  is  guarantied 
by  certain  gentlemen  (now  106  in  number)  who  are 
called  "responsible  Stewards,"  so  that  all  donations, 
in  i-esponse  to  the  strong  appeal  which  is  made  at 
the  door  of  the  Cathedral  after  each  performance,  go 
intact  to  the  fund. 

These  festivals  are  held  annually  in  rotation  at  the 
towns  of  Worcester,  Ilei-eford  and  Gloucester  ;  and 
the  pr-occedings  of  lire  present  week  (the  145th  meet- 
ing of  the  three  choirs)  occupied  four  days:  fr-om 
Tuesday,  September  Stb,  to  Fi-iday  the  lltb,  inclu- 
sive. 

Tho  singers  engaged  for  this  occasion  were  ns  fol- 
lows :  Miles.  Tieljens,  Liehhart  nnd  Miss  Edith 
Wynne,  soprano  ;  Mme.  Sainton-Dolby  and  Miles. 
Sandrina  and  Drasdil,  contraltos ;  Messrs.  Sims 
Kecves  and  Vernon  Uigby,  tenoi-s ;  with  Messrs. 
Lewis  Thomas  and  Santley,  basses.  The  chorus, 
250  strong,  was  inaile  up  of  singers  carefully  selected 
from  the  best  choirs  in  England,  and  was  superin- 
tended by  Mr.  Sydney  R.  Smith.  The  orchestra, 
numbering  70,  included  some  of  the  best  performers 
in  England,  and  no  pains  wei-e  spar-ed  to  make  the 
programiTie  one  of  the  best  which  could  be  offered. 

Tho  credit  of  making  these  arrangements  belongs 
to  Dr.  Samuel  Sebastian  Wesley,  who  was  not  only 
musical  manager  but  also  conductor  of  tho  perform- 
ances, which  were  held,  as  heretofore,  at  the  Cathe- 
dral irr  the  morning,  and  at  tho  Shire  Hall  in  the 
evening. 

The  Festival  began  on  Tuesday  forenoon,  with 
special  Service  in  the  Cathedral,  and  a  sei-mon,  in 
aid  of  the  Charity,  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Lysons,  Rural 
Dean.  The  music  on  this  occasion  included  Rogers' 
Service  in  D,  nnd  Bach's  "Blessing  and  Glory." 
Among  the  Services  for  Wednesday,  Thui-sday,  and 
Friday,  wei-e  Gibbons,  (in  F),  Travers  (in  F)  and  a 
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Chant  Service  by  S.  S.  Wesley,  with  anthems  by  J. 
S.  Bach,  Prof.  Oakloy  and  the  Elder  Wesley.  The 
morning  concert  began  at  1.30  P.M.  with  selections 
from  the  "Creation,"  comprising  the  most  efFectivo 
choruses  and  airs  contained  in  that  Oratorio.  The 
solo  parts  were  sung  by  Mile.  Titjens,  with  Messrs. 
Sims  Reeves  and  Santley.  Then  came  selections 
from  S.  Wesley's  setting  of  the  IHth  Psalm  ("Con- 
fitebor  tibi")  with  the  soli  by  Mmc.  Sainton-Dolby, 
Miss  Edith  Wynne,  Mr.  Lewis  Thomas,  and  Mr. 
Vernon  Rigby.  Then  Beethoven's  Mass  in  C,  (the 
first  of  the  two  written  by  him),  with  the  same  solo- 
ists ;  and  finally  Mendelssohn's  42nd  Psalm  :  "As  the 
hart  pants."  As  I  was  not  in  attendance  until 
Wednesday  I  can  give  no  further  account  of  the  pro- 
ceedings on  the  first  day  of  the  Festival,  except  to 
say  that  the  programme  of  the  evening  concert  in- 
cluded Mendelssohn's  Overture  "The  Hebrides"  and 
the  Finale  from  the  first  act  of  "Loreley." 

Wednesday  morning  was  devoted  to  the  Elijah, 
an  Oratorio  ever  dear  to  the  hearts  of  Englishmen  ; 
and  I  venture  to  say  that,  since  its  first  performance, 
at  Birmingham  in  1847,  when  it  was  directed  by  the 
composer  himself,  it  has  never  been  more  successful- 
ly produced  than  on  the  present  occasion.  The  part 
of  the  Prophet  was,  of  course,  allotted  to  the  great 
baritone,  Santley,  and  the  other  parts  were  sustained 
by  Mile.  Titjens,  Mme.  Dolby,  Miss  Wynne,  Mile. 
I/iebhart,  Mr.  Sims  Reeves  and  Messrs.  Rigby  and 
Thomas.  I  have  not  space  to  particularize,  and  can 
only  say  that  those  parts  that  fell  to  Mr.  Reeves  were 
sung  in  a  manner  which  probably  could  not  be  equal- 
ed by  any  other  singer  in  the  world,  and  that  the  air 
"0  rest  in  the  Lord,"  when  rendered  by  Mme.  Sain- 
ton-Dolby, became  a  revelation. 

The  tenor  solos,  in  part  first.were'sustained  by  Mr. 
Vernon  Rigby.  a  young  singer  of  great  promise  and 
ability,  who  acquitted  himself  splendidly  throughout 
the  entire  Festival.  The  selections  for  the  evening 
included  Mendelssohn's  "Erste  Walpurgis  Nacht," 
Spohr's  NomUn  in  F  for  string  and  wind  instruments, 
Beethoven's  C-minor  Symphony,  and  a  number  of 
songs  by  Beethoven,  Spohr,  Sullivan,  Abt,  and  oth- 
ers. 

Mendelssohn  seems  to  have,  originally,  composed 
the  music  to  Goethe's  ballad  of  the  "First  Walpur- 
gis night"  in  February,  1831,  while  at  Rome;  but 
was  probably  dissatisfied  with  his  cfl^ort  at  that  time, 
— at  any  rate  we  hear  no  more  of  it  until  1 842,  when 
it  was  re-written  at  Leipzig,  and  finally  published  in 
1843.  The  overture,  depicting  the  gradual  transi- 
tion from  Winter  to  Spring,  is  followed  by  a  tenor 
solo  and  chorus  of  women's  voices, — 
"Now  May  again 
Break's  winter's  chain," 

after  which  the  scene  changes  to  the  Hartz  mountains 
and  the  awful  riles  of  the  Druids. 

Spohr's  Nonelto, — played  so  often  in  London — was 
capitally  performed,  although,  owing  to  the  length  of 
the  programme,  the  repeats  in  the  first  and  last  move- 
ments were  omitted.  The  C-minor  Symphony  suf- 
fered from  being  placed  at  the  end  of  the  list,  and 
neither  the  performers  nor  the  few  hearers  who  re- 
mained in  the  Hall  were  in  the  humor  to  enjoy  it. 
[We  should  think  it  would  have  been  a  great  relief 
after  so  much  Spohr  ! — Ed.] 

Mr.  Arthur  Sullivan  is  rapidly,  and  deservedly, 
acquiring  a  very  high  reputation  as  a  composer  of 
ballads.  He  seems  to  hava  caught  the  true  secret  of 
his  art,  which  is  to  suggest  much  that  lies  beyond 
what  he  would  describe  ;  and  his  songs  therefore, 
though  full  of  tenderness  and  passion,  are  never 
"sentimental."  Moreover,  he  never  forgets  that,  in 
this  instance,  music  only  helps  to  expound.with  deep- 
er meaning,  the  thought  embodied  in  the  poem.  The 
two  ballads  given  on  this  occasion  were  "Oh,  sweet 
and  fair"  {Mme.  Sainton-Dolby),  and  a  new  song, 
"So  'tis,  O  my  love,  my  love  !"  (Mr.  Sims  Reeves), 
the  composer  accompanying  at  the  piano  in   both  in- 


stances. The  second  is  by  far  the  better  of  the  two 
songs,  and  Mr.  Reeves,  in  spite  of  his  well-known 
antipathy  to  encores,  was  obliged  to  repeat  it.  The 
words  are  Jean  Ingelow's. 

The  performance  of  Thursday  was  unprecedented 
in  length,  and  six  consecutive  hours  of  Oratorio  were 
rendered  the  more  tedious  by  the  fact  that  the  list 
was  made  up  chiefly  of  excerpts  and  disconnected 
passages,  from  various  composers,  having  nothing 
whatever  in  common  ;  and  it  is  only  necessary  to 
say  that  the  evening  concert  occupied  more  than 
three  hours,  to  enable  you  to  admire  the  unflinching 
heroism  of  the  musicians,  which  was  equalled  only  by 
the  Spartan  endurance  of  those  hearers  who  remained 
until  the  last  note  was  sounded.  The  programme 
began  with  a  selection  of  pieces  from  Spohr's  Orato- 
rio "Des  Heilands  Idste  Stunden"  (or  "Calvary") 
opening  with  the  overture  in  C  minor  (as  unlike 
Spohr  as  anything  which  can  well  be  imagined), 
followed  by  that  beautiful  and  restful  chorus,  "Gen- 
tle night,  0  descend  !"  The  other  pieces  were  the 
trio  "Jesus  heavenly  Master,"  sung  by  Mile.  Titjens, 
Mile.  Drasdil  and  Mme.  Sainton-Dolby,  (the  violins 
in  the  accompaniment  being  played  with  muted 
strings)  ;  the  air  with  chorus,  "Though  all  thy 
friends  prove  faithless,"  (solo  by  Mile.  Titjens),  and 
ast  of  all  the  Chorus,  "Beloved  Lord,  thine  eyes  we 
close. 

Then  came  a  very  long  selection  from  Herr  Jo- 
seph Rudolph  Schachner's  Oratorio,  "Israel's  return 
from  Babylon,"  comprising  a  number  of  Choruses, 
Airs,  Quartets  and  Duets.  Herr  Schachner  in  per- 
son wielded  the  baton.  Oratorio  at  the  best  is  per- 
haps not  the  most  interesting  of  all  forms  of  compo- 
sition, and  when  it  becomes  a  mere  repetition  of 
hackneyed  themes  and  threadbare  motives,  the  effect 
is  far  from  gratifying.  I  hope  therefore  that  I  do  no 
act  of  injustice  to  Herr  Schachner  when  I  say  that  it 
would  have  been  far  better  had  his  work  been  omit- 
ted from  the  list.  In  striking  contrast  to  this  came 
the  wonderful  "Lohgesavg"  of  Mendelssohn,  which 
one  never  hears  without  a  regret  that  the  composer 
did  not  live  to  accomplish  the  two  other  works  of 
this  kind  which  he  had  in  mind. 

This  great  Sinfonia  Cantata,  which  was  given 
without  mutilation,  gained  additional  beauty  from 
the  splendid  manner  in  which  it  was  performed.  The 
Symphony  at  the  beginning  was  played  with  the 
greatest  vigor  and  spirit,  while,  in  the  vocal  parts, 
each  singer  seemed  to  desire  that  not  the  least  shade 
of  the  composer's  thought  should  be  neglected  or 
forgotten.  The  soloists  were  Mile.  Liebhart  and  Mr. 
Sims  Reeves,  whose  reading  of  that  well-known  pas- 
sage, "We  called  through  the  darkness  :  'Watchman, 
will  the  night  soon  pass  ? '  "  was  unapproachable. 

The  Overture  to  Handel's  "Samson"  followed  by 
a  selection  of  no  less  than  39  pieces  from  that  Orato- 
lio  came  last,  and  received  full  justice  with  Mr.  Sims 
Reeves  as  "Samson,"  Mr.  Santley  as  Manoah,  and 
Mr.  Lewis  Thomas  as  Harapha,  while  Mme.  Sain- 
ton Dolby  and  Mme.  Titjens  respectively  took  the 
parts  of  Mieah  and  "an  Israelitish  woman." 

Notwithstanding  the  fatigues  of  the  day  the  audi- 
ence at  the  evening  concert  was  very  large,  and  they 
were  rewarded  for  their  zeal  by  an  excellent  pro- 
gramme which  I  give  in  full. 

Itefnrcnation  Sjmpliony MendelpHohn. 

Selection  from  the  Opura  "Don  Giovanni." Mozart. 

Uecit  and  Duo.  . . .  ''Ma  qua!  s'olTre." 

Mile.  Tietji'ns  and  Mr.  V,  Kigby, 

Aria "Dalla  sua  pace." 

Mr.  Sims  Reeves. 

Recit.  and  Aria "In  quail  ecceesi,  o  numi !" 

Mile.  Tietjens. 

Aria. . .  ."Mndamina  '' 

Mr.  Santley. 

Aria.  . .  ."Vedrai  carino." 

Mile.  Liebhart. 

Duetto.  . .  ."Laci  darem  " 

Miss  E.  ^^'ynne  and  Mr.  Santley. 

Aria.  . .  ."II  niio  tesoro." 

Mr.  Vernon  Rigby. 

Song "Batti,Batti." 

Miss  E.  Wynne.    (Violoncello  Obbligato,  Mr.  Collins. 

Recit.  I  . . .  ."Crudeie." 

Aria.  )  .  ..."Nonmi  dir." 

Mile.  Tieljena. 


Sostetto "Sola,  sola." 

Mile.  Tietjens,  Mile.  Liebhart,   Miss  Wynne,  Mr. 
Santley,  Mr,  Lewis  Thomas  and  Mr.  V.  Rigby. 

Quartette Maurer. 

Messrs.  Sainton,  Blagrove,  Carrodus,  and  11111. 

Songs....    |;;j?*'ir^r'^S"^'"'.   \ MendelsBohn. 

•^  ( ''Tho  Iluntfr  R  Pong,"    \ 

Mr   8imp  Keevca. 

Songs....    I  r^'™"'"""  5"'f-,','  I Claribel. 

°  \  "The  love  test."    f 

Mme.  Sainton-Dnlby. 

Song. . .  ."I  wish  to  tune  uiy  qniTeriug  lyre.". .  .Sullivan. 

Mr.  Santley. 

English  Ballad,  "Why  are  you  wandering  here,  I 

pray  ?" Nathan . ' ' 

Mile  Liebhart. 

Quartetto.    "tjn  dl" Verdi. 

Mile.  Liebhart,  Mme  Sainton-Dolby,  Mr.  V.  Rigby  and 

Mr.  Santley. 

Song,  "I  murmur  not" Benedict. 

Mile.  Drasdil. 

Song  and  Chorus,  "Haste  thee,  Nymph" Handel. 

Mr.  Lewis  Thomas. 

National  Anthem. 

The  D-minor,  or  "Reformation"  Symphony  ap- 
parently originated  in  Mendelssohn's  intention  to 
set  the  Choral  "Ein  feste  Burg,"  for  a  choir  and  or- 
chestra (In  the  same  year,  18.30,  he  composed  mu- 
sic for  "  Wir  glauhen  all'  an  Einen  Gott"  and  for  oth- 
er of  Luther's  Hymns,)  and,  when  it  finally  took  the 
form  of  a  Symphony,  the  fine  and  keen  sense  of  self- 
appreciation  which  he  possessed  in  an  unusual  de- 
gree, doubtless  enabled  him  to  discern  some  reason 
for  withholding  it  from  publication.  At  present, 
however,  it  bids  fair  to  rival  his  A-major  and  Ami- 
nor  Symphonies,  in  their  claims  to  public  favor.  In 
regard  to  its  performance,  I  have  heard  it  played 
quite  as  well  in  America  as  upon  this  occasion. 

The  Maurer  Quartet  for  violins  was  executed  with 
consummate  skill,  but  it  was  sad  to  hear  such  mar- 
vellous playing  wasted  upon  a  piece  so  utterly  vapid 
and  worthless.  The  most  interesting  feature  in  the 
second  part  of  the  programme  was  the  song  by  Mr. 
Sullivan,  "I  wish  to  tune  my  quivering  lyre,"  (from 
Byron's  translation  of  Anacreon),  sung  by  Mr.  Sims 
Reeves  with  accompaniment  of  fall  orchestra,  con- 
ducted by  the  composer.  This  spirited  composition, 
as  well  as  every  other  workJFof  Mr.  Sullivan's,  is  a 
most  valuable  addition  to  the  repertory  of  the  con- 
cert-room. 

There  was  no  concert  on  Friday  eveninp  and  the 
Oratorio  of  the  "Messiah"  at  the  Cathedral  in  the 
morning  brought  the  Festival  to  a  close. 

The  weather  during  the  entire  week  was  fine  and 
the  attendance  good,  although  the  donations  to  the 
charity  (£746-11-11)  were  not  as  large  as  on  previ- 
ous occasions.  Dr.  Wesley  may  be  highly  compli- 
mented upon  the  success  of  the  musical  proceedings 
during  the  four  days. 

I  had  almost  forgotten  to  say  that  the  organ  con- 
tained the  newly  patented  electrical  appliance  for 
maintaining  the  connection  between  the  pipes  and  the 
key-board,  which  was  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
the  instrument.  a.  a.  c. 


Chicago,  Sept.  12. — The  first  droppings  of  the 
musical  season  here  came  in  the  shape  of  OB'enbach's 
inspirations  (from  one  region  of  supernatural  or  an- 
other), which  were  administered  to  us  by  Bateman's 
troupe,  I  believe — although  I  didn't  go  and  don't  re- 
member positively.  With  all  sympathy  for  the  im- 
presario, one  cannot  but  be  glad,  for  the  sake  of  the 
musical  significance  involved,  that  the  season  did  not 
pay. 

Maretzek's  double  troupe,  German  and  Italian, 
opened  here  last  Monday  evening,  September  28, 
with  Trovatore.  The  stars  of  this  troupe  are  none  of 
them  in  all  respects  great,  yet  the  list  embraces  much 
talent.  Voila !  Miss  Agatha  States,  mezzo-sopra- 
no ;  Cellini,  contralto  ;  Brignoli,  tenor  ;  Orlandini, 
baritone;  Maccaferri,  robust  tenor;  Ronconi,  bari- 
tone ;  Mme.  Rotter,  soprano  ;  Mme.  Durand,  sopra- 
no ;  W.  Formes,  basso  ;  Hermann,  basso;  Habel- 
man,  tenor  ;  etc.  Miss  States  has  failed  to  impress 
us  favorably  as  an  actress  or  as  an  expressive  singer; 
Maccaferri  makes  noise  enough  ;  Cellini  has  an  un- 
even voice,  but  acts  well ;  Hermann  has  made  admi- 
rable hits  as  Mephisto  in  Faust,  and  as  Rocco  in  Fi- 
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delta  ;  so  also  Habelmann  as  Faust,  and  as  Florestan 
in  Fidelia. 

On  Tuesday  night  Faust  was  given  in  German,  on 
Wednesday  Ernani,  and  Thursday  Beethoven's  Fi- 
delia in  German, — tliis  latter  for  the  second  time  in 
Chicago,  and  what  an  era  it  was! 

It  was  the  writer's  fortune  to  be  accompanied  by 
several  musical  gentlemen  who  had  never  before 
heard  this  opera,  and  it  added  new  pleasure  to  the 
enjoyment  to  congratulate  each  other  at  the  unfolding 
of  the  wonderful  charms  of  the  work.  The  cast  was 
good,  and  the  orchestra  played  excellently  with  Sig. 
Torriani  as  leader.  Mr.  Editor,  yon  would  have 
been  delighted  at  the  appreciation  with  which  this 
work  was  received.  The  first  principal  concerted 
piece,  "Mir  ist  so  wunderbar"  was  encored  with  an 
enthusiasm  I  have  never  seen  excelled  here.  In  the 
later  parts  of  the  opera  the  music  seemed  to  take 
such  a  hold  npon  the  feelings  of  the  audience  as  to 
restrain  them  from  violent  applause.  And  was  not 
this  also  a  good  sign  ?  The  wonderfully  beautiful 
orchestration  surpassed  by  far  all  onr  previous  ideas 
of  operatic  perfection.  The  German  element  of 
course  had  a  large  representation  in  the  audience, 
which  was  large  and  fashionable.  To-night,  Dan 
Giovanni  is  given.  Saturday,  The  Barber  (Italian) 
and  Martha  (German).  Next  week's  announcements 
are  not  yet  out.  One  thing  is  sure,  Maretzek  is  giv- 
ing us  a  really  enjoyable  operatic  season,  and  we  are 
giving  him  good  houses. 

We  are  promised  Symphony  concerts  this  season, 
and  chamber  concerts.  Mr.  C.  H.  Brittain,  a  young 
man  from  Boston,  has  lately  come  here  to  teach  piano, 
and  is  likely  to  do  well.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Dresel. 
And  so  we  rest.  Der  Frbtschuetz. 

New  York,  Oct.  5. — Irving  Hall  was  filled  with 
an  attentive  and  appreciative  audience  on  Saturday 
evening  upon  the  occasion  of  the  opening  concert  of 
the  season.  It  was  given  by  Mr.  Sanderson  (pian- 
ist), assisted  by  Miss  Mathilda  Toedt  (violinist), Mrs. 
Kempton,  and  by  Messrs.  Hill,  Davis  and  Colby. 

Mr.  Sanderson's  pianism  is  of  a  kind  readily  ap- 
preciated by  the  general  public,  and  his  surprising 
dexterity  of  finger — which  was  especially  displayed 
in  octave  passages — elicited  the  warmest  demonstra- 
tions of  applause  ;  indeed  his  second  solo  was  three 
times  encored.  In  response  to  the  first  demand  he 
dashed  off  a  jaunty  and  frothy  arrangement  of  a  pop- 
ular song  called  "Capting  Jinks  of  the  hoss-marines." 
This  of  course  took  immediately  with  a  not  too  dis- 
criminating audience. 

Miss  Toedt,  whose  remarkable  ability  and  talent 
we  have  frequently  had  occasion  to  mention,  played 
two  solos  in  a  very  admirable  manner  ;  her  bowing 
seems  to  be  stronger  than  it  was  last  winter,  and  her 
tone  is  very  clear  and  pure.  She  was  recalled  in 
each  instance. 

Mr.  Davis,  who  made  his  debut  before  a  New  York 
audience,  was  favorably  received,  and  obtained  much 
applause.  His  voice  is  a  strong,  vigorous  bass,  es- 
pecially good  in  the  upper  and  lower  tones,  and  less 
excellent  in  the  intermediate  ones. 

Mr.  Hill,  Mrs.  Kempton  and  Mr.  Colby  acquitted 
themselves  creditably,  and  their  efforts  added  to  the 
interest  of  the  entertainment. 

The  next  musical  events  of  interest  will  be  Miss 
Kellogg's  three  concerts  at  our  Academy  of  Music 
on  the  19th,  21st  and  23d  of  October,  and  Ole  Bull's 
concert  at  Steinway  on  the  20th.  The  Philharmon- 
ic Society  has  not  yet  issued  its  prospectus,  and  I  am 
therefore  unable  to  inform  you  of  its  plans  for  the 
campaign.  I  hope  that  I  can  make  my  next  com- 
munication more  interesting.  f. 


Mr.  W.  H.  ScHULTZE  has  made  fit  music  to  a 
patriotic  "Grant  Song"  by  Edgene  Batchelder. 
Both  words  and  music  have  the  right  ring,  and  the 
Chief  deserves  it.    Ditson  &  Co.  publish  it. 


Smf s  |0wrnal  of  S«su. 
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BOSTON.  OCT.  lO,   1868. 

Concerts. 

The  virtuoso  concert-givers  skirmishing  in 
front  of  the  advancing  lines  of  solid  series  of 
Symphony  and  Oratorio,  came  as  announced  and 
have  passed  on.  Foremost,  a  brave  figure  at  the 
head,  field  marshal  of  the  skirmishers,  was  Ole 
Bull.  Almost  dripping  from  the  salt  sea  Che 
arrived  in  New  York  only  the  evening  before  he 
played  in  Boston  ),the  stalwart  Norseman,  Viking 
of  the  violin,  gave  three  performances  in  the  Mu- 
sic Hall. 

The  first  was  on  Friday  evening,  Sept.  26. 
He  looked  as  fresh  and  strait  and  vigorous  as 
ever,  his  smile  as  cordial  and  good-boy-like,  with 
which  he  acknowledged  the  warm  greeting  of  a 
large  audience  for  the  season.  The  man  and 
the  music  also  were  the  same  old  story  ;  just  so 
he  leaned  his  cheek  and  ear  to  his  instrument; 
just  so  he  shook  that  unthinned  forelock  over  his 
eyes  in  the  "rapt"  passages ;  just  so  prolonged 
the  agony  of  sentimental  strains  more  than  was 
necessary  to  satisfy  the  music  ;  just  so  indulged 
in  all  the  old  quips  and  quirks  and  spasmodic 
flights  which  are  supposed  to  mean  genius,  and 
which  with  him  have  acquired  the  fatality  of  life- 
long habits.  He  is  a  brilliant,  fantastic  virtuoso, 
an  effect  player,  tickling  the  crowd;  the  time  is 
long  past  when  he  might  be  hoped  to  become  a 
classic  artist.  His  compositions  are  ingenious 
contrivances  for  the  exhibition  of  these  virtuoso 
effects.  But  at  the  same  time  the  rare  excel- 
lencies of  his  playing  still  remain  :  that  superb 
breadth  and  fullness  of  tone  ("alas,  not  always  in 
good  tune),  that  perfectly  even  and  distinct 
staccato,  that  vigor  and  brilliancy  of  execution 
always,  the  rare  purity  and  substantial  tone  of 
his  high  harmonics,  and,  best  of  all,  his  uncom- 
mon faculty  of  polyphonic  playing,  i.e.,  several 
parts  at  once,  so  that  for  a  few  bars  sometimes 
you  can  imagine  that  you  hear  a  string  quartet 
or  trio.  The  tone  of  the  violin,  however,  and 
the  personality  of  the  man,  ever  most  interesting, 
are  enough  for  the  delight  of  any  common,  not 
particularly  musical  audience. 

He  played  that  night  a  Concerto  in  A  major, 
of  his  own,  consisting  of  an  Allegro  Maestoso,  an 
Adagio  Sentimentale  aud  a  Rondo  Pastorale.  The 
Great  Organ  under  the  hands  of  Mr.  Eugenk 
Thayer,  with  a  piano  (Mr.  E.  Lansing)  did 
duty  in  the  place  of  orchestra  ;  some  of  the  soft- 
er organ  accompaniment  making  fine  effects, 
while  occasional  full-organ  blasts  were  out  of  all 
proportion  big  and  loud.  The  composition  was 
in  Ole's  style,  freakish,  dashing,  «■  ntimental,  al- 
most lackadaisical,  by  turns,  showing  his  mastery 
of  the  violin  to  advantage.  With  like  accompan. 
iment  he  played  his  "Mother's  Prayer,"  Which  al- 
ways wins  its  encore;  and,  without  organ,  his 
bravura  variations  on  a  theme  of  Bellini. 

Mr.  Lansing,  a  neat  and  facile  pianist,  opened 
the  first  part  with  a  Norma  fantasia  by  Jael'  ; 
and  Mr.  Thayer  the  second  part  by  Variations 
of  the  Russian  Hymn.  Miss  S.  W.  Barton 
might  have  made  a  better  choice  than  "AJi!  mon 
Jils,"  which  always  seems  torn  out  of  its  dramatic 
connection  when  sung  coolly  in  a  concert  room 
but  she  has  a  pleasing  voice  and  sings  acceptably 


Mr.  G.  F.  Hall,  with  a  round  and  telling  bari- 
tone, sings  more  like  an  Italian  than  any  Yankee 
we  remember  to  have  heard.  An  Italian  Ro- 
manza,  by  Panzini,  and  an  English  ballad  were 
his  pieces,  besides  the  Mozart  duet :  "La  ci 
darem,"  with  Miss  Barton. 

Ole  Bull's  second  concert,  Saturday  After- 
noon, was  mainly  for  the  children, — those  of  an 
older  growth  included,  who  may  yet  be  children 
in  music.  No  Concerto  this  time,  but  "Mother's 
Prayer"  of  course,  and  "Nightingale,"  "Taran- 
tella," &c.  Mr.  Lansing  played  Gottschalk  ;  Mr. 
Thayer  Variations  on  "God  save  the  King ;" 
Miss  Barton  sang  "Lascia  cli'  io_pianga,"  &c.,  &c. 

Ole  Bull  playing  a  classical  work  for  once,  a 
Violin  Concerto  (in  D)  by  Mozart,  as  he  did  that 
Saturday  evening,  was  a  rare  and  curious  thing 
to  witness.  Here  and  there  passages  came  sim- 
ply, feelingly  and  beautifully  out ;  but  for  the 
most  part  it  was  strangely  treated.  Entering  in 
the  middle  of  the  Allegro,  for  instance,  we  for 
some  time  thought  he  must  be  in  the  second  (An- 
dante) movement,  so  very  slow  the  tempo  that  he 
took,  and  yet  the  structure  of  the  piece  was  in 
the  Sonata  form  of  a  first  movement.  Mozart 
never  seemed  to  us  so  slow,  so  interminable. 
Then  in  the  Andante,  the  player's  sentimental 
tendency  to  drag  out  and  prolong  a  cantahile 
phrase  or  passage,  like  the  Italian  opera  singers, 
made  you  lose  Mozart  in  the  subjective  individu- 
alitj"  and  habit  of  the  player.  His  spasmodic  ac- 
cents, sudden  starts  and  freaks  in  the  Rondo 
finale  were  not  less  exceptional.  Whether  the 
piece  be  Mozart's,  or  another's,  Ole  Bull  plays 
Ole  Bull  and  nothing  else.  His  "Carnival  of 
Venice"  was  the  same  as  ever,  "only  more  so." 
What  we  most  enjoyed  that  evening  was  the 
"Hungarian  Fantasia,"  by  Kohne.  That  had 
something  in  it  wild  and  sad  and  simple,  and  the 
player  seemed  to  enter  truly  into  its  spirit. — 
Miss  Barton  sang  that  evening  a  Cavatina  from 
II  Giuramento,  and  "ia  Sepai-azione"  by  Rossini ; 
Mr.  Hall,  "Largo  al  factotum"  and  a  Romanza 
(new),  "JVore  iorno,"  by  Tito  Mattel ;  Mr.  Thayer 
trod  out  his  elephantine  variations  on  "Old  Hun- 
dred" on  the  pedals. 


Mr.  B.  J.  Lang  performed  an  interesting  pro- 
gramme of  Piano-forte  Music  at  the  Town  Hall  in 
Milton,  on  the  afternoon  of  Saturday  before  last. 
Other  engagements,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  prevented 
us  from  hearing  it.     It  was  made  up  as  follows  : 

"Benediction  de  Dieu  Dans  la  Solitude,"  {No.  3  of  the 

"narmonies  poetiques  et  relipieu.«es") Lifizt. 

Rondo  Cappriccioso  in  E  min.    Op.  12 Mendelssohn, 

Etude  in  D  flat  maj.    Cradle  Song Heller. 

Caprice  in  C  maj Lang. 

Caprice  in  A  flat  maj Lang. 

Fantasie  in   A  min Mendelssohn. 

Fantasie  in   E  min Mendelssohn. 

Scherzo  in  B  flat  min.      Op.  31 Chopin. 

Transcription  of  Themes  from  a  Polonaise  by  Weber. Liszt. 

Senorita  Josefina  Filomeno.  This  young 
Chilian  girl  of  fifteen,  of  whose  remarkable  talent 
both  for  the  piano  and  the  violin  we  have  spoken  be- 
fore, gave  concerts  in  Chickering  Hall  on  Monday, 
Wednesday  and  Friday  evenings  of  last  week.  Hero 
is  the  first  programme  : 

Piano  Solo.     Grand  Concerto.    Op.  79.    With  accompani- 
ment for  Second  Piano Weber. 

Senorita  Filomeno. 
Soprano  Aria,    Prayer  and  Barcarolle,  from  "L'etoile  da 

Nord" Meyerbeer, 

Mrs.  H.  M.  Smith. 
Violin  Solo.  Fantasie,  from  "La  Muette  di  Portici."Alard. 

Senorita  Filomeno. 
Tencr  Solo.  "Fra  Poco  a  me,"  from  the  opera  nf  tucia. 

Mr.  Jas.  Whitney. 
Duo.    Soprano  and  Tenor.    "Mira  la  Bianca  Luna." 

Kossini. 
Mrs.  H.  M.  Smith  and  Mr.  Whitney. 
Piano  Solo.    Sestet.     "Lucia." Liszt. 
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Ballad.     "My  Nannie's  Awa", Strachauer. 

Mrs.  II.  M.  Smith. 
Song.    "My  Heart  is  thy  Home." Abt. 

Mr.  .Ta.s.  Whitney. 
Violin  Solo.     "Air  Vari6." Tieuxtempa. 

The  second  programme  was  the  best  of  the  three, 

in  the  matter  of  the  vocal  selections.    It  was  this  : 

Piano  Solo.    First  Concerto Chopin. 

Seuorita  Filomeno. 

Cdntralto  Solo,     "Kolmas  Klago" Schubert. 

Miss  Addie  Ryan. 

Violin  Solo.    First  Concerto DeBeriot. 

Senorita  Filomeno. 

Song.    "Non  e  yer" Tito  Mattel. 

Mr.  Rudolphsen. 

Duo.    From  "La  Favorita." Bonizetti. 

Miss  Addie  Ryan  and  Mr.  Rudolphsen. 
Piano  Solo.     Fantasie.  Battle  Cry  of  Freedom. Gottschalk. 
Contral  to   Solo Franz . 

a.  Wand  lich  in  dem  Wald  des  Abends. 

b.  Tm  Rhein  Im  heiligen  Strome. 

Baritone  Solo      "Non  piu  andrai" Mozart. 

Violin  Solo.    Fantasia.    William  Tell Alard. 

In  the  third  concert,  which  contained  little  that  is 
classical,  the  Senoiita's  piano  pieces  were  Thalberg's 
Fantasia  on  the  "Prayer  from  Moses,"  and  one  by 
Liszt  upon  Erncmi.  On  the  violin  she  played  De 
Beriot's  "Scene  du  Ballet,"  and  a  brilliant  Fantasia 
by  Alard,  her  teacher  in  Paris,  on  themes  from  Rob- 
ert le  Viable.  Miss  Ryan  sang  a  Recitative  and 
Cavatina  by  Rossini,  Stigelli's  "Tear"  (in  German), 
and  in  a  Duet,  "L'Addio,"  by  Donizetti,  with  Mr. 
RcDOLPHSEN,  whose  baritone  solo  pieces  were  from 
Lucrezia  Borgia  and  Don  Juan. 

For  a  maiden  of  fifteen  to  play  pianoforte  works 
of  such  high  significance  as  Chopin's  E-minor  Con- 
certo fit  was  the  first  movement  only)  and  Weber's 
Concert- Si iick,  with  any  fair  degree  of  success  as  re- 
gards interpretation,  as  well  as  clear,  firm,  brilliant 
technique, — not  to  speak  of  such  virtuoso  pieces  as 
Liszt's  opera  transcriptions,  and  Thalberg's,  and  a 
large  list  of  that  sort,  argues  of  course  more  than 
common  talent,  and  severe,  patient  practice.  When 
the  same  maiden  takes  up  also  the  most  difficult  of 
instruments,  and  one  of  quite  another  nature,  the  vio- 
lin, and  executes  elaborate  solos,  with  so  much  force 
and  freedom,  and  with  almost  faultless  truth  of  into- 
nation, although  the  tone  is  sometimes  rough  and 
scratcliy,  sometimes  dull, — and  all  from  memory  in 
the  case  of  both  instruments, — the  wonder  is  increas- 
ed more  than  two-fold.  Is  there  (jenius  behind  it  ? 
that  is  a  question  which  only  time  can  answer.  There 
must  be,  one  would  think,  at  least  a  musical  nature, 
a  passion  and  an  aptitude  for  music;  for  she  is  in- 
tently in  her  occupation,  and  such  amount  of  prac- 
tice could  hardly  be  entirely  forced  or  merely  me- 
chanical. Yet  all  the.'ie  young  prodigy  exhibitions 
are  in  the  nature  of  the  case  unsatisfactory,  since  as- 
tonishment is  only  the  poorest  part  of  musical  enjoy, 
ment,  and  all  astonishments  so  soon  wear  out.  We 
may  wonder  that  a  child  can  get  so  well  through  a 
great  work  of  Chopin  or  Weber  ;  but  if  our  object  be 
to  hear  and  realize  these  works,  we  must  look  to  the 
mature  artist  for  the  interpretation.  Idle  to  seek 
here  the  finl.sh,  the  fine  shading,  the  depth  of  feeling, 
the  unity  of  conception,  the  answering  background  of 
mental  and  spiritual  experience  in  the  interpreter, 
which  such  a.  work  demands.  But  there  is  much 
here  which,  well  directed,  bids  fair  to  make  an  artist 
of  this  girl. 

As  we  have  said  before,  her  violin  playing  interests 
us  the  most.  Not  that  she  does  not  play  the  piano 
better ;  but  that  more  individuality  appears  in  the 
violin.  Besides,  this  is  the  more  interesting  instru- 
ment, while  the  mastery  of  it  costs  more  time  and 
study.  Would  it  not  be  wiser  that,  as  a  public  play- 
er, her  attention  should  be  concentrated  mainly  on 
one  instrument  ■?  And  that  the  violin,  because  good 
piano  playing  has  become  so  common,  and  otfcrs  less 
and  less  chance  of  distinction  ?  On  the  other  hand  it 
must  be  admitted,  that  such  douhle-sidcd, balanced  cul- 
ture as  the  two  iiistruincnts  afford,  is  someilimj;  much 
to  lie  desired.  We  would  say,  cultivate  both,  liut 
make  a  business  of  one.  We  are  sure  the  young 
lady  will  excite  interest  wherever  she  is  heard,  and 
we  are  ghul  to  learn  that  her  friends  propose  to  make 
Rosinn  tlie  centre  of  her  concert  excursions  during 
the  will  ter. 


At  the  same  time  we  fear  the  influence  of  so  much 
public  concert  playing  at  so  early  an  age.  Juvenile 
virtuosity  is  dangerous.  It  necessarily  makes  its  ap- 
peal to  the  wrong  sort  of  public ;  the  applause  of 
those  who  are  more  drawn  to  the  extraordinary  than 
to  the  ideal,  is  not  improving,  not  in  a  high  sense  ed- 
ucating, does  not  inspire  one  to  become  an  artist.  In 
such  continual  self-exhibition  a  plant  runs  all  to  leaf. 
We  wish  the  Filomeno  better  success  than  concert 
triumphs  and  too  early  fame,  better  than  applauding 
crowds  can  give.  Study,  study  is  the  thing,  rather 
tlian  exhibition  of  what  already  is  acquired. 

The  vocal  portions  of  the  concerts  were  highly  ac- 
ceptable,— always  so  in  the  performance,  and  some- 
times in  the  matter.  Miss  Ryan's  selections  of 
Franz  and  Schubert  songs  were  especially  commend- 
able. Mrs.  Smith  was  in  fine  voice  and  showed 
great  ease  and  purity  of  florid  execution.  Mr. 
Whitney  sang  tastefully  and  sweetly  as  ever,  and 
Mr.  Rcdolphsen's  rich  baritone  seems  to  have  re- 
covered all  its  freshness  in  his  European  journey. 


Jottings. 

Mrs.  Flora  E.  Gary,  our  excellent  contral- 
to, and  one  of  the  most  truly  musical,  refined,  sin- 
cere and  earnest  singers  that  has  lived  among  us, 
announces  her  intention  both  to  sing  in  oratorios  and 
concerts,  and  to  give  instruction,  during  the  winter. 
To  pupils  the  influence  of  so  real  a  musical  charac- 
ter is  decidedly  worth  seeking.  To  concert  goers 
her  announcement  will  be  particularly  good  news. 
We  understand  she  is  to  sing  these  coming  weeks  at 
musical  conventions  in  Bangor  and  Worcester.  If  the 
Handel  and  Haydn  Society  should  undertake  so  noble 
and  arduous  a  task  as  Bach's  Passion  Music,  it  is 
easy  to  see  how  one  of  the  difficult  solo  parts  can  be 
filled. 

Most  of  our  musical  artists  and  teachers  who 

passed  the  summer  abroad  h-ive  returned.  Mr. 
EiCHBERG  is  already  engaged  in  the  direction  of  his 
"Boston  Conservatory."  Mr.  Lsonhard  receives 
his  pupils  again.  Wulf  Fries  has  had  a  delightful 
visit,  brings  good  accounts  of  his  brother  Abodst 
(in  Bergen,  Norway),  and  fresh  health  in  his  cheeks. 
Mr.  KnoOLPHSEN  resumes  his  vocal  teaching,  and 
is  doubtless  one  of  the  best  teachers  that  we  have  to 
look  to. 

We  heard  an  orchestial  novelty   of  interest  a 

few  evenings  since,  at  Selwyn's  charming  theatre, 
while  waiting  for  the  curtain  to  rise  upon  one  of 
those  admirably  complete  presentations  of  genteel 
comedy  which  one  sees  nowhere  else  but  there, — at 
least  in  such  perfection  in  all  the  characters  and  all 
details  of  mi'se  en  sf^ne.  It  was  an  Overture  "in  the 
Italian  style"  by  Franz  Schubert;  one  of  his  lighter 
works  of  course,  but  genial  and  with  much  charm  of 
instrumentation.  Mr.  Koppitz  has  indeed  a  model 
orchestra  for  a  theatre,  and,  were  all  his  selections  as 
good  as  that,  it  would  be  worthy  of  all  praise.  Near- 
ly alt  its  members  being  good  solo-players,  nothing 
suffers  in  the  execution. 

This  reminds   us   that   the  orchestra  at  the 

Boston  Theatre,  under  Mr.  Lothian,  has  been  draw- 
ing to  itself  choice  elements,  and  bids  fair  to  prove  a 
formidable  rival  to  that  of  Selwyn's.  The  more 
good  ones  the  better  I  A  great  gain  is  the  admirable 
violinist,  Mr.  Listermann,  a  pupil  of  Joachim, who 
made  a  mark  here  v/hen  ho  came  from  New  York 
Inst  winter  and  played  in  a  single  concert  (Mme. 
Gazzaniga'sj.  A  superior  bassoon  too  is  among  the 
new  accessions.  Both,  we  are  liapp}'  to  say,  are  en- 
gaged for  the  Symphony  Concerts  orchestra. 

In  the  last  letters   received    from    Mr.    Carl 

Zerraiin,  we  were  informed  that  he  would  sail  from 
Liverpool  on  the  27th  inst.,  direct  for  Boston. 
But  wo  have  good  reason  to  think  it  more  than  prob- 
able that  he  will  return  a  few  weeks  earlier  than 
that,  and  be  here  in  season  for  the  first  rehearsals  of 


the  Symphony  Concerts.  At  any  rate,  he  will  be 
ready  to  resume  his  conductorship,  aud  to  receive 
his  pupils  by  the  16th  of  November,  if  not  sooner. 

In  our  next  issue  we  shall  be  prepared  to  give 

a  pretty  full  outline  of  the  programmes  of  the  Sym- 
phony Concerts,  which  will  begin  November  12. 
The  sale  of  season  tickets  will  be  publicly  announced 
by  the  middle  of  this  month. 

AiusioAL  Festivals.  Mr.  Zerrahn,  we 
suppose,  will  bring  us  an  account  of  the  late  Festival 
at  Schwerin,  Mecklenburg,  his  native  land,  which 
was  fixed  to  take  place  on  the  20th,  21st,  and  22nd 
inst.  At  the  first  concert,Handers  Israel  in  Eyijpt  was 
to  be  performed  ;  and  at  the  second,  the  overture  to, 
and  detached  scenes  from  Gluck's  Iphic/enie  in  Aulis; 
7th  Symphony,  in  A  major,  with  "Kyrie,"  "Sanc- 
tus,"  "Benedictus,"  and  "Gloria."  from  the  3Jissa 
Solennis,  Beethoven.  The  programme  of  the  third 
day  was  not  definitely  settled  in  time  enough  to  give 
this  week.  Herr  A.  Schmitt  was  to  be  the  conduc- 
tor; among  the  soloists  were  Mrne.  Harriers-Wip- 
pern,  Herren  Joachim,  Schild,  Krause,  and  Hill. 

Frankfort-on-the-Maine. — The  members  of 
the  St.  Cecilia  Association  will  give  a  grand  festival 
performance  in  the  month  of  October,  to  celebrate 
the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  foundation  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. J.  S.  Bach's  Mass  in  B  minor  will  be  per- 
formed on  the  occasion. — A  number  of  professional 
and  nonprofessional  admirers  of  Herr  Carl  Hill  gave 
him  a  farewell  dinner,  previously  to  his  leaving  this 
city  to  enter  on  his  engagement  at  the  theatre, 
Schwerin. 


"The  Iron  Age  of  Opera." — Upon  Mr.  Chor- 
ley's  retirement  from  the  Athenattm  we  were  promised 
occasional  contributions  from  his  pen  :  a  pledge  re- 
deemed in  part  by  the  appearance,  in  the  last  nnm- 
ber  of  the  Athenteum,  of  a  communication  from  Ba- 
den-Baden under  the  familiar  initials  H.  F.  C. 

"It  should  first  he  said,"  writes  Mr.  Chorley,  "that 
not  all  the  zeal  of  the  direction  of  the  opera,  nor  the 
cost  expended  on  its  production,  nor  the  care  brought 
to  his  task  by  Herr  Eckert  (an  excellent  conductor 
of  theatrical  music),  could  by  any  may:ie  ensure  a  re- 
sult such  as  could  satisfy  commonplace  hearers,  still 
less  Herr  Wagner's  admirers — a  crew  as  noisy  as 
they  are  illo^'ical.  The  composer,  it  may  be  recol- 
lected, has  himself  with  niat^niflcent  modesty  pro- 
claimed in  print  that  his  operas  should  only  be  given 
as  so  many  great  treats,  once  a  year  or  so,  in  privi- 
leged places,  on  high  days  and  holidays;  and  his 
friends  bear  out  this  original  dictum  liy  assuring  cold- 
er and  less  credulous  lovers  of  music  that  thcv  are  in 
no  case  to  appreciate  llerr  Wagner's  later  productions 
till  they  have  studied  the  same  at  Munich.  In  spite 
of  such  oracular  warnings,  uninitiated  listeners  may 
fairly  make  the  best  of  opportunities  such  as  are  af- 
forded to  the  operas  of  such  less  sublime  Germans  as 
Mozart,  Weber,  and  Beetlioveii  ;  and  thus,  seeing 
that  'for  better  for  worse'  two  of  Herr  Wagner's 
stiige  works  are  from  time  to  time  produced  in  sun- 
dry German  tlieatrcs,  and  there  sustained  by  vehe- 
ment jiartisanship,  a  word  or  two  from  an  outsider 
who  has  never  been  averse  to  experiment  may  not  be 
altogether  superfluous. 

"To  speak  plainly,  'Lohengrin'  pleased  me  less  at 
Baden-Baden  than  it  did  when  I  witnes.sed  its  first 
production  at  Weimar  under  the  auspices  of  Dr. 
Liszt's  exnfigerated  enthusiasm.  The  defiance  of  all 
accepted  rules  and  canons  of  beauty,  the  oh.scquious 
recourse  to  such  expedients  for  producing  clap-trap 
effect  as  the  writer  could  command,  his  insolent  dis- 
regard of  every  tliini;  like  free  will  .or  impulse  on  the 
part  of  slaves  bound  to  do  their  task-master's  bidding, 
in  place  of  intelligent  interpreters  and  fellow-work- 
ers, the  me.agrcness  of  original  idea,  now  that  they 
have  cea.sod  to  be  novelties,  have  lost  their  startling 
power,  save  for  those  who  are  habituated  to  disease 
and  decadence,  and  who  conceal  the  unhealthincss  of 
their  sympathies  by  controversial  eagerness.  I  have 
never  received  such  an  impression  of'  liajigardness  in 
place  of  beauty  of  contour,  of  bombast  thrust  for- 
ward to  do  duty  for  real  dignity,  as  from  'Lofienipin' 
the  other  evening.  It  would  be  hard  to  say  which 
was  the  most  noticeable,  the  poverty  of  tlie  thoughts, 
the  crudity  with  which  they  are  set  forth,  but  spar- 
ingly relieved  by  certain  ingeniousorchestral  touches, 
or  the  acquiescence  of  a  public,  including  connois- 
seurs who  have  been  used  to  boast  their  supeiior 
depth  and  farsightedness  in  their  judgment  of  music 
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by  contempt  of  all  Italian  and  French  ware,  and  of 
English  pretensions  to  enjoy  and  appreciate  what  is 
best  in  music. 

"The  orchestra  assembled  at  Baden-Baden  was 
fairly  good,  and  went  through  its  hard  work  steadily  : 
the  chorus,  brought  together  from  many  places,  was 
less  satisfactory.  The  best  had  been  done  in  the  en- 
gagement of  principal  artists  that  could  be  done. 
Mile.  Mallinger  from  Munich,  Herr  Betz  from  Ber- 
lin, Herr  Nachdauer  (who  replaced  Herr  Niemann), 
are  all  rated  as  in  the  first  rank  of  German  opera- 
singers  ;  and  such  effect  as  was  produced  was  owing 
to  their  good  will  and  power  of  lungs.  The  heroine, 
too,  had  the  dreamy,  picturesque  look  which  befits  the 
part  of  Elsa,  and  was  wonderfully  dressed.  The 
opera  was  accepted  with  as  much  delight  as  if 'para- 
dise,' not  'chaos,'  had  come  again. 

"On  hearing  'Lohengrin'  at  Weimar  I  remember  to 
have  said  to  a  great  German  musician,  'If  this  music 
becomes  the  law  of  the  land,  in  twenty  years'  time 
there  will  not  be  a  singer  capable  of  singing  Mozart's 
operas.'  'What  matter !'  was  the  cordial  answer  ; 
'they  have  been  sung  enough.'  The  truth  of  the 
prophecy  was  sadly  established  here  by  a  perform- 
ance of  'Don  Juan'  immediately  following  that  of 
'Lohengrin'  I  have  rarely  seen  or  heard  anything  so 
discreditably  bad.  Intonation,  execution,  intelli- 
gence, were  all  alike  disgraceful.  In  particular  must 
be  signalized  a  hooting  Zerlina  from  Vienna,  because 
of  the  excess  of  her  self-confidence,  making  it  appear, 
as  did  Mile.  Lucca  before  her,  that  Don  Juan  was  as 
much  sinned  against  as  sinning — because  of  her  elon- 
gated screams  on  every  note  marked  for  a  pause — 
because  of  her  utter  disdain  of  execution.  Yet  this 
lady,  who  in  Paris  or  in  London  would  hardly  have 
been  allowed  to  finish  her  part,  was  encored  and 
greeted  with  a  huge  garland.  The  exhibition  would 
have  been  ridiculous,  had  it  not  also  been  humiliat- 
ing, to  those  whose  reverence  for  what  is  sterling  and 
refined  in  Art  holds  its  own,  be  the  ruin  and  revolu- 
tion of  the  hour  ever  so  complete.  For  the  moment, 
it  is  sadly  evident  that  we  are  in  the  iron  age  of  na- 
tional opera  of  Germany." 


Mozart  and  the  "Eequiem."— Autographic 
Testimony  to  the  Story. 

All  the  world  knows  the  story  of  Mozart  and  the 
mysterious  stranger  ;  how  the  unknown  one  engaged 
the  composer  to  write  him  a  requiem,  paying  in  ad- 
vance the  whole,  or  a  large  portion  of  the  covenanted 
price  ;  how  he  appeared  suddenly  at  intervals  urging 
the  completion  of  the  work ;  how  the  engagement 
and  the  weird  manner  in  which  it  was  followed  up 
preyed  upon  Mozart's  fragile  nerves  and  sensitive 
temperament ;  how  he  came  to  regard  his  requiem  as 
his  own  funeral  dirge;  and  how  he  died,  under  this 
impression,  before  the  task  was  finished. 

A  letter  copied  by  Mr.  Young  into  the  September 
number  of  Putnam's,  from  the  collection  of  Mr.  Old, 
furnishes  convincing  proof  that  there  is  no  exagger- 
ation in  the  tale.  Mr.  Young  does  not  know  to 
whom  it  was  addressed,  as  the  superscription  and  en- 
velope are  wanting.  It  is  in  Italian,  beautifully 
written,  in  a  fine,  clear  hand.  Several  years  ago  Mr. 
Old  allowed  a  facsimile  of  it  to  be  made  for  the 
opening  number  of  the  Autograph  Souvenir,  a  period- 
ical started  in  London  for  the  purpose  of  reproduc- 
ing the  most  valuable  and  authentic  autographs  in 
private  collections,  but  not  carried  on  beyond  a  few 
numbers.  Translated  into  English,  these  are  the 
contents : 

Most  honored  Sir, 

I  would  follow  your  advice,  but  know  not  how. 
My  head  is  troubled,  and  I  can  scarcely  compose ; 
yet  I  cannot  rid  'my  sight  of  the  figure  of  this  un- 
known person.  I  see  him  perpetually  ;  he  requests, 
solicits,  importunes  me  for  the  work.  I  continue,  be- 
cause composing  fatigues  me  less  than  repose.  Be- 
sides, I  have  no  longer  anything  to  fear.  I  know  by 
my  own  feelings  that  the  hour  approaches,  and  that  I 
must  shortly  breathe  my  last.  I  have  finished  before 
I  have  enjoyed  the  fruits  of  my  talent.  Yet  life  has 
been  so  sweet,  and  my  career  opened  before  me  un- 
der such  fortunate  auspices.  But  we  cannot  change 
our  destiny.  No  one  measures  his  own  days;  we 
must  therefore  be  re^ii;ned.  Whatever  Providence 
ordains  will  be  accomplished,  and  now  I  conclude  ; 
this  is  my  funeral  dirge,  I  ought  not  to  leave  it  un- 
finishi  d  Mozaet. 

Vienna,  lire  1791. 

It  is  a  good  thing  to  have  a  high  C  in  one's  voice. 
The  tenor  Wachtel  has  just  purchased  a  handsome 
villa  near  Wiesbaden  for  50,000  florins.  This  gen- 
tleman is  said  to  have  been  a  cab-driver  a  few  years 
ag<; 

The  number  of  volumes  of  scores,  ancient  and 
modern,   and  miscellaneous   musical   compositions. 


printed  and  MS.,  sent  to  the  South  Kensington  Mu- 
seum from  the  Musical  Union  Institute  lately  ex- 
ceeds three  hundred. 

The  Brunswick  library  has  been  enriched  with  a 
curious  collection  of  programmes  of  all  countries — 
some  forty  thousand  in  number.  A  large  quantity 
refer  to  the  last  century,  and  a  series  belongs  to  the 
itinerant  theatres  of  German  and  French  fairs.  The 
collector,  a  Major  Haiipler,  has  been  occupied  twen- 
ty years  in  making  this  gathering. 

The  programme  of  the  Theatre  Italien,  just  out,  is 
as  follows  :  Prime  donne  :  Adelina  Patti,  primo  so- 
prano sfogato  ;  Minnie  Hauck,  id. ;  de  Murska,  id. ; 
Ricci,  id. ;  Urban,  prima  mima  ;  Krauss,  primo  so- 
prano, mezzo,  soprano  ;  Grossi,  primo  contralto  ;  Ro- 
sello,  secondo  contralto  ;  Vestri,  secondo  soprano. 
Tenori :  Franchini,  primo  tenore  ;  Nicolini,  id. ;  Tam- 
berlik,  id.  ;  Palermi,  id.  ;  Uoaldi,  secondo  tenore  ; 
Arnoldi,  id.  Baritoni :  Delle  Sedie,  primo  baritone; 
Steller,  id. ;  Verger,  id. ;  Agnesi,  primo  baritone, 
basso  cantante.  Bassi  e  Buffi:  Ciampi,  Zimelli, 
Wallenreiter,  Mercuriali,  Fallar.  Direltori :  Skocz. 
dopole,  1  °  direttore  d'orchestra  ;  Portehaut,  2  °  di- 
rettore  d'orchestra ;  Accursi,  3  °  direttore  d'orches- 
tra ;  Alary,  direttore  del  canto ;  Hurand,  direttore 
del  cori. 

In  the  libretto  of  Wagner's  new  opera  of  "Rienzi," 
which  M.  Pasdeloup  is  preparing  for  the  Theatre 
Lyrique,  there  is  a  scene  in  which  the  factions  of  the 
Colonna  and  the  Orsini  cry  on  the  one  side  and  on 
the  other  "Vive  Colonna"  and  "Vive  Orsini."  The 
censor  trembled  at  the  latter  cry,  and  of  course  in- 
sisted on  its  excision.  "The  librettists,"  says  the 
Ind€pendance  BeJge,  "may  get  out  of  the  difiiculty  by 
substituting  'Vive  I'Empereur'  for  'Vive  Orsini.'  " 
History  perhaps  might  suffer  somewhat,  but  the  pub- 
lic piece  will  not  be  endangered. 

The  Ballad  Society,  which  at  first  intended  to  be- 
gin its  publications  in  1869,  finds  its  work  so  forward 
that  it  will  now  begin  in  1868.  In  December,  there- 
fore, members  may  expect  Part  I.  of  the  Civil  War 
Ballads,  from  the  King's  Pamphlets,  edited  by  Dr. 
Rimbault ;  and  Part  I.  of  the  Roxburghe  Ballads, 
edited  by  Mr.  William  Chappell ;  both  with  fac-sijn- 
i7es  of  the  original  woodcuts,  drawn  by  Mr.  Rudolf 
Blind,  and  engraved  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Rimbault. 

The  Theatre- Verdi  was  at  Busseto  (the  compos- 
er's native  place)  was  opened  on  the  13th  with  "Rig- 
oletto."  Verdi's  bust  was  crowned  and  saluted  with 
loud  acclamation.  An  instrumental  piece  written  at 
the  age  of  12  years  was  performed  on  the  occasion  ; 
all  the  ladies  wore  green  dresses,  and  all  the  gentle- 
men green  cravats. 

M.  Flotow's  new  opera,"Les  Deux  Compositeurs," 
was  announced  to  be  brought  out  at  Prague  on  the 
15th  ult. 

Signer  Verdi,  it  is  said,  intends  to  try  his  hand  at 
comic  music,  by  producing  an  opera  on  the  story  of 
"Falstaff^." 

M.  Pasdeloup  has  engaged  two  conductors  for 
the  Theatre  Lyrique — M.  Mangin  and  M.  Vanden- 
heuvel — both  having  equal  rank,  and  both  officiating 
as  chefs  d'orcheslre  and  chefs  du  chant. 

As  a  companion  to  his  "Opera  Reminiscences  of 
Thirty  Years,"  Mr.  Henry  F.  Chorley  intends  to 
collect,  with  large  additions,  his  notes  on  concert-mu- 
sic in  England  during  the  last  half  century. 

The  Athenmum  says  :  "It  appears  from  the  resume's 
published  in  American  papers  of  the  programmes  of 
various  orchestral  societies,  that  there  is  more  activi- 
ty and  enterprise  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic 
than  on  this.  The  list  of 'novelties' brought  out  by 
the  New  York  Philharmonic  Society  during  four 
winters  comprises  Bargiel's  'Medea'  and  'Prome- 
theus' overtures,  Liszt's  'Mazeppa,'  Berlioz's  Sym- 
phony 'Episode  from  an  Artist's  Life,'  introduction 
to  Wagner's  'Tristan  nnd  Isolde,'  Liszt's  'Niichtlich- 
er  Zug'  from  Lenan's  'Faust,'  Bristow's  'Columbus' 
overture,  Volkmann's  Symphony  in  D  minor,  Ber- 
lioz's 'Romeo  and  Juliet'  Symphony,  and  Ritter's 
'Othello'  overture.  There  may  be  great  variety  of 
opinion  about  the  merit  of  many  of  these  composi- 
tions, and  several  would,  doubtless,  never  have  a 
second  hearing.  But  the  New  York  Philharmonic 
Society  has  set  us  a  good  example  in  bringing  much 
novelty  to  the  test  of  public  performance.  In  the 
New  York  Symphony  Soirees  almost,  if  not  quite,  as 
many  little-known  works  have  been  produced,  while 
the  Symphony  Concerts  of  the  Harvard  Musical  As- 
sociation have  been  just  as  eclectic  and  generous. 
Only  in  the  Crystal  Palace  can  any  parallel  be  found 
in  England  to  such'  activity." 
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Vocal,  with  Fiano  Accompaniinent. 

Armed  cap-a-pie.  (Bolero  de  Charles  Martel).  2. 
C  to  e.  "Genevieve."  30 

ChantiQleer  at  morning's  dawn.  (Couplets  de  la 

poule.)  2,  A6  to  J  or  i  fiat.        "Genevieve."  30 

With  Genevieve  the  happy  day.(C'est  Genevieve.) 
Song  and  Cho.  2.  A  to  f sharp.  "Genevieve."  30 

In  this  delicious  shade.  (Les  baigneusses).    Song 
or  duet.    3.  E  to  ^.  "Genevieve."  30 

Rondo  of  Matthew  Lansberg.  2.  G  to  e.  "  30 
Five  additioRal  aira  from  "Genevieve."  containiDg  a 
great  deal  of  fan,  and  just  as  much  pretty  music.  In 
the  first,  Charles  Martel  pompously  displays  his  ar- 
mor, of  which  one  portion  had  been  left  by  Julius 
Csesar  at  a  pawn-broker's  in  Paris,  and  another  had 
been  used  by  Alexander  the  Great,  in  his  wars  in 
Flanders.'  In  the  second,  Sifroid,  excited  by  the  won- 
derful elixir,  attempts  an  imitation  of  Chanticleer's 
song.  In  the  third,  which  belongs  nearly  at  the  end 
of  the  opera,  Genevieve's  friends  welcome  her  at  the 
close  of  her  long  imprisonment.  In  the  fourth,  a 
group  of  pretty  ladies  are  gathered  around  a  little 
lake  in  the  palace  garden,  and  exult  in  the  beautiful 
surroundings.  In  the  fifth,  which  is  the  first  song  in 
the  opera,  the  great  Matthew  proclaims  the  wonder- 
ful powers  of  his  elixir,  which,  taken  in  liquid  form, 
makes  one  fatter,  but  if  in  powder,  it  makes  one  lean! 

New  loves  !  New  loves  !  (Amours  nouvelles.    2. 

G  to  g.  "Barbe  Bleue."  30 

Why  should  they  gaze.     (Pourquoi  Qu'  ils.) 

S'g  and  Cho.  3.  G  to  { sharp." Barbe  Bleue."  40 

Two  additional  airs  from  "Barbe  Bleue."  They  are 
among  the  best. 

Mt  love  Nell.  Comic  Song.  2.  G  minor  to  f. 

Carleton.  30 

Pat  M'Cann.         "         2.  EJi  to  f.  "         30 

The  Irish  soger  boy.     2.  G  to  e.  "        30 

Dandy  Pat.     2.  A  to  f  sharp.  "         30 

Very  smart  and  wide  awake  Irish  ."ongs,    ia  which 

Pat  is  as  frisky  as  ever.    Good  melodies. 

Instrumental. 

Polka.      "Genevieve."    3.    F  and  Bi.    Knight.  30 
Galop.  "  2.     C     "  F.  "         30 

Schottische.  "  2.     C     "  F.  "        30 

Polka  Redowa.       "  2.     F     "  E6.         "         30 

Lancer's  Quadrille "  3.  "        30 

Selections  and  arrangements,  including  a  number 
of  very  pretty  and  sparkling  airs. 
Long  Branch  Schottisch.    3.    Ab.  Wellman.  30 

Bright.    Introduces  "On  the  Beach,  &c." 
Telegram  Waltz.    3.  Strauss.  75 

Herbstrosen  "  3.  "         75 

Two  brilliant  "grand"    waltzes,  in  Strauss's  best 
style. 
Grecian  Bend  Waltz.     3.     A6.  Hem-y.  30 

More  graceful  than  the  "bend,"  by  a  lonfishot. 
Amelia  Waltz.    Lumbije.  2.  G. 

Simplified  by  Knight.  30 
Belgravia  Waltz.  Godfrey.  2.  C  and  F.  "  30 
Carnival  Botschafter.  'Strauss.  2.   F.  "         30 

Eijsy  and  excellent  for  learners. 
Sons  du  coeur.  (Sounds  from  the  heart).  4.  B6. 

L.  Teichfuss.  40 

A  very  sweet  heart-song. 
National  Guard  Polka.  5.  A.  H.  Sandeison.  40 

Full  of  fire.     Very  powerful. 
Christmas  Waltz.     2.     C.  W.  A    Gary.  30 

Very  pretty,  and  will  be  acceptable  to  Mr.  C's  nu- 
merous pupils. 

Books. 

The  Golden  Robiu.     For  Juvenile   Classes, 

Schools  and  Seminaries.         W.  0.  Perkins.  50 
Contains  :  1.  Musical  Notation  ;  2.  Rounds  and  ex- 
ercises adapted  to  physical  action  ;  3.  Songs  for  all 
occasions  ;  4,  Sacred  pieces. 

This  has  a  fine  collection  of  fresh  and  attractive 
songs,  and  the  girls  and  boys  are  all  ready  for  it.  for 
they  begin  to  tire  of  the  old  books,  and  long  for  the 
next  good  new  one. 


Abbreviations. — Degrees  of  difficulty  are  marked  from  1  to 
7.  The  key  is  marked  with  a  capital  letter,  as  C,  B  fiat,  &c., 
A  small  Roman  letter  marks  the  highest  note,  if  on  the  staff, 
an  italic  letter  the  highest  note,  \i  above  the  staff. 


Music  BY  Mail. — Music  is  sent  by  mail,  the  expense  being 
two  cents  for  eveiy  four  ounces,  or  fraction  thereof,  (about 
one  cent  for  an  ordinary  piece  of  musicj.  Persons  at  a 
distance  will  find  the  conveyance  a  saving  of  time  and 
expense  in  obtaining  supplies  Books  can  also  be  sent  at 
double  these  rates. 
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(from  tbe  Atlantic  AIni&nac  for  1869J. 

The  Nineteenth  Century. 

BY   C.  P.   CRANCH. 
A  wondrous  li(;ht  is  filling  the  air, 
And  rimming  the  clouds  of  the  old  despair; 
And  hopeful  eyeB  look  up  to  see 
Truth's  mighty  electricity. 
Auroral  shimmerings  Bwift  and  bright 
That  wave  and  flash  in  the  silent  night, — 
Magnetic  billows  travelling  fast. 
And  flooding  all  the  spaces  vast 
From  dim  horizon  to  farthest  cope 
Of  heaven,  in  streams  of  gathering  hope. 
Silent  they  mount  and  spread  apace ; 
And  the  watchers  see  old  Europe's  face 
Lit  with  expression  new  and  strange, — 
The  prophecy  of  coming  change. 

Meantime,  while  thousands  wrapt  in  dreams 

Sleep,  heedless  of  the  electric  gleams, 

Or  ply  their  wonted  work  and  strife, 

Or  plot  their  pitiful  games  of  life, — 

While  the  emperor  bows  in  his  formal  halls. 

And  the  clerk  whirls  on  at  the  masking  balls  ; 

While  the  lawyer  sits  at  his  dreary  files, 

And  the  banker  fingers  his  glittering  piles, 

And  the  priest  kneels  down  at  his  lighted  shrine. 

And  the  fop  flits  by  with  his  mistress  fine, — 

The  diplomat  works  at  his  telegraph  wires: 

His  back  is  turned  to  the  heavenly  fires  ; 

Over  him  flows  the  magnetic  tide. 

And  the  candles  are  dimmed  by  the  glow  outside. 

Mysterious  forces  overawe, 

Absorb,  suspend  the  usual  law. 

The  needle  stood  north w.ird  an  hour  ago,-— 

Now  veers  like  a  weathercock  to  and  fro. 

The  message  he  sends  flies  not  as  once; 

The  unwilling  wires  yield  no  response. 

Those  iron  veins  that  pulsed  but  late, 

From  a  tyrant's  will  to  a.  people's  fate. 

Flowing  and  ebbing  with  feverish  strength, 

Are  seized  by  a  power  whose  breadth  and  length, 

Whose  height  and  depth,  defy  all  gauge. 

Save  the  great  Spirit  of  the  Age. 

The  mute  machine  is  moved  by  a  law 

That  knows  no  accident  or  flaw  ; 

And  the  iron  thrills  to  a  different  chime 

From  that  which  rang  in  the  dead  old  time. 

For  Heaven  is  taking  the  matter  in  hand. 

And  baffling  the  tricks  of  the  tyrant  band. 

The  filly  above  and  the  earth  beneath 

Heave  with  a  supermundane  breath. 

Half-truths,  for  centuries  kept  and  prized, 

By  higher  truths  are  polarized. 

Like  gamesters  on  a  railroad  train, 

Careless  of  stoppage,  sun,  or  rain, 

Wejuggle.  plot,  combine,  arrange. 

And  are  swept  along  by  the  rapid  change. 

And  some  who  from  their  windows  mark 

The  unwonted  lights  that  flood  the  dark, 

Little  by  little,  in  slow  surprise. 

Lift  into  space  their  sleepy  eyes  ; 

Little  by  little  are  made  aware 

That  a  Spirit  of  Power  is  passing  there, — 

That  a  spirit  is  passing,  strong  and  free, — 

The  soul  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

Hints  for  Young  Opera  Composers. 

(Concluded  from  page  322). 

If  you  would  havB  any  hope  of  becoming  a 
favorite  opera  composer,  begin  early.  After  wri- 
tinpr  yourself  into  the  pianoforte  virtuoso  habit 
of  all  sorts  of  figured  embroidery,  you  have  no 
taste  or  feeling  left  forsimple  thoughts  ;  and  after 
long  practice  in  instrumental  composition,  the 
color  charm  of  instrumentation  and  the  artificial 
polyphonic  web  of  accompaniment  will  have 
gained  too  mui-h  mastery  over  you ;  you  will  not 
be  able  then  to  let  the  simplest  thoughts  go  with- 


out arabesque  embellishment.  Mozart  and  Carl 
Maria  von  Weber  composed  operas  when  they 
were  boys.  All  French  and  Italian  opera  com- 
posers from  their  youth  up  work  in  this  field. 

Do  not  compose  too  long  texts  !  Nothing  is  so 
easily  fatigued,  Gluck  once  remarked,  as  the  ear- 
Twelve,  fourteen,  at  the  most  sixteen  numbers  of 
music,  and  half  of  these  in  the  shorter  form,  are 
enough  ;  all  over  that  is  an  evil.  People  listen 
only  half  attentive. 

Listening  to  music  four  hours  in  succession, 
though  it  be  ever  so  fine,  may  give  enjoyment  to 
the  angels  ;  but  mortals  at  the  present  day  can- 
not endure  it ;  still  less  probably  will  mortals  ot 
the  future  be  able  to,  for  mankind  do  not  think 
and  feel  and  act  slower  than  they  used,  but  al- 
ways faster  and  faster. 

The  composition  of  an  opera  cannot  be  begun 
with  mere  imagination ;  but,  like  every  other 
kind  of  dramatic  creation,  you  must  first  set 
about  it  with  lite  understanding :  that  is,  you  must 
begin  with  a  clear  understanding  of  what  is  to 
happen  and  hom  it  is  to  happen.  This  is  a  mat- 
ter of  forethought,  of  previous  reflection.  Gluck, 
Mozart,  Weber,  Mehul,  Cherubini,  Boieldieu,  in 
short  all  the  genuine  masters  have  carried  their 
text  about  in  their  head  for  a  long  time  before 
they  have  written  a  note ;  they  have  considered 
its  treatment  on  all  sides,  and  then  for  the  first 
time  have  given  the  reins  to  their  imagination  in 
the  carrying  out  of  their  design. 

Give  to  each  dramatic  person  his  mo.st  charac- 
teristic role.  Form  plastic  figures.  The  finest, 
unsurpassable  models  you  find  in  Mozart's  and 
Weber's  scores,  Sarasfro  and  Papageno,  Pamina 
and  the  Queen  of  Night,  Max  and  Caspar, 
Agatha  and  Aennchen,  &c.,  &c.  Study  them 
Keep  inquiring  into  each  one's  kind  of  charac- 
ter ;  ask  wherein  they  differ  frcm  each  other  and 
by  what  musical  means  the  difference  is  effected. 

Strive  incessantly  for  melody,  for  simple,  pop- 
ular, expressive  melody  ;  it  is  the  soul  of  music  ; 
it  answers  to  the  feeling,  and  the  feeling  answers 
to  it.  With  all  your  ingenious  tinkling  of  sweet 
tones  you  never  win  the  public.  But  a  melody 
that  is  full  of  feeling  fastens  like  a  chain  upon 
the  heart.  Make  melodies  that  stick  like  burs. 
They  are  most  surely  learned  from  the  songs  of 
the  people  (Volkslieder).  Surely,  Robert  Schu- 
mann was  a  genuine  and  a  genial  composer  ?  In 
his  musical  rules  and  maxims  he  says  :  "Listen 
carefully  to  all  Volkslieder ;  they  are  a  mine  of 
the  most  beautiful  melodies." 

Hard  things  are  said  of  melody  now-a-days  in 
Germany,  all  in  behalf  of  genius.  But  do  not 
you  be  turned  away  by  that.  It  still  is  and  re- 
mains the  indestructible,  eternal  power  not  to  be 
driven  from  the  field  by  all  the  sophisms  of  im- 
potence. The  simplest  melody  is  still  the  sweet- 
est and  most  palatable  bunch  of  grapes,  in  spite 
of  all  the  foxes. 


Treat  every  passage  of  a  text  at  first  like  a 
simple  emotion  with  a  simple  melody.  After  you 
have  accomplished  this,  after  you  have  developed 
in  yourself  this  faculty,  then  begin  to  play  about 
it  with  accessory  motives  in  the  orchestra,  where 
a  more  composite  feeling  makes  it  necessary.  For 
this,  too,  Mozart's  operas  olfer  the  most  splendid 
examples. 

Bring  all  your  tone-descriptions  into  firm, 
round  forms  ;  buihl  simple  periods,  groups,  part', 
each  with  distinguishable  outlines.  The  form 
that  flows  on  everlastingly,  the  endless  melody, 
is  more  than  a  connoisseur  can  apprehend,  still 
less  a  layman.  But  if  you  wish  to  write  only  for 
connoisseurs,  you  will  perhaps  have  a  dozen  hear- 
ers in  the  theatre,  and  not  satisfy  a  single  one  of 
them. 

What  is  the  one  chief  excellence  you  hear  as- 
cribed to  all  great  masters  ?  Mastery  of  form, 
the  power  of  clearly  shaping.  Will  there  ever 
come  a  time,  when  they  will  be  praised  as  rea^ 
artists  who  bring  us  uncle,nn  forms  '? 

Choose  models  for  your.^ielf ;  first  such  as  have 
produced  great  efltects  with  simplest  means.  For 
opera,  keep  Weber  closely  in  your  eye.  Every- 
where in  him  you  see  the  popular  melody  the 
chief  thing ;  and  for  the  rest  the  simplest  and 
most  common  homophonous  accompaniment. 

In  the  beginning  do  not  be  afraid  of  imitatinjr. 
All  great  artists  have  begun  so.  Strive  not  after 
originality,  but  after  truth  and  beauty.  Goethe 
said  to  Eckermann  :  "People  are  always  talking 
about  originality,  but  what  does  it  mean  !  As 
soon  as  we  are  born,  the  world  begins  to  work 
upon  us,  and  so  it  goes  on  to  the  end.  And  after 
all,  what  can  we  call  our  own,  but  energy^ 
strength  and  will !  If  I  could  tell  all  that  I  owe 
to  great  predecessors,  there  would  not  be  much 
left  !"- 

All  the  world  admits,  that  C.  M.  von  Weber 
in  his  FreyscJiiiiz  has  given  us  a  genuine  German 
People's  Opera.  But  it  pleases  not  the  common 
people  merely ;  the  deepest  connoisseurs  are 
equally  delighted  with  it.  Never  have  done  with 
studying  it. 

Do  not  overload  the  ear  with  too  heavy  masses 
of  tone.  Most  of  the  operas  of  recent  times  might 
be  entitled  :  "Much  Ado  about  Nothing." 

Never  allow  the  orchestra  to  overcome  and 
drown  the  voices.  The  song  is  not  there  for  the 
sake  of  the  orchestra,  but  the  orchestra  for  the 
sake  of  the  song.  Do  not  try  to  make  a  Sym- 
phony with  singing. 

To  dress  up  with  ingenious  orchestration  a  mu- 
sical thought  which,  heard  alone,  says  nothing,  is 
like  trying  to  make  slices  of  cork  palatable  by 
a  sauce  piquante. 

Do  not  console  yourself  with  the  Future;  you 
do  not  know  it;  write  for  the  Present  which  you 
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do  know,  or  must  learn  to  know,  and  in  wliicli 
you  live.  The  belter  you  understand  how  to  sat- 
isfy the  rational  Present  the  surer  are  you  of  the 
Future,  if  you  care  at  all  about  the  unknown 
thing. 

Do  not  work  fast.  Look  at  Beethoven's  sketch 
books,  above  all  at  his  Fidelia ;  see  how  many 
different  attempts  he  made  to  find  for  every  mt- 
ment  of  the  work  the  best  expression. 

When  Racine  brought  to  Boileau  his  tragedy 
of  vl/exdjirfer,  he  remarked,  that  it  was  uncom- 
monly easy  to  him  to  make  verses.  Good,  an- 
swered Boileau  ;  I  will  teach  you  to  make  verses 
with  pains,  and  you  have  talent  enough  to  learn 
it  soon.  Racine  u^ed  to  say,  that  Boileau  had 
kept  his  word. 

■  Does  the  young  musician  ask:  "Of  what  use 
these  brief  hints  to  mo  V" 

Study  J.  C.  Lobe's  Composilions-lehre  (Theory 
of  Composition),  Vol.  IV:  "The  Opera,"  (Leip- 
zig, published  by  Breitkopf  &  Hartel).  There 
you  will  find  clearly  and  fully  explained  all  that 
is  briefly  touched  upon  here. 


Translations  from  Schumann.* 
THREE  GREAT  PIANOFORTE  PLAYERS. 

1.   MOSCHELES. 

(^Concert  on  the  dth  October.  1835). 
Difficult  as  it  is  to  say  anything  new  about  a 
virtuoso  whose  fame  has  been  so  long  established 
as  that  of  Moscheles,  yet  the  fact  that  in  his  lat- 
est compositions  he  has  taken  a  course  which 
cannot  fail  to  affect  his  playing,  induces  rae  to 
attempt  some  remarks.  In  his  E  flat  Concerto 
and  E  flat  Sonata  he  was  brimminj  over  with 
3'outhful  spirit;  in  the  G  minor  Concerto  and 
the  Studies,  he  entered  upon  a  more  thoughtful 
and  artistic  discipline;  and  now  he  is  exploring 
darker  and  more  mysterious  paths,  apparently 
careless  whe  her  he  continues  to  please  the  mass- 
es or  not.  His  fifth  Concerto  shows  a  leaning  to 
the  romantic  school,  and,  in  the  last  one,  that 
tendency  is  fully  developed  and  established,  with 
no  longer  any  wavering  between  old  and  new. 
The  romantic  vein  which  runs  through  this  Con- 
certo is  not,  however,  as  we  see  it  in  Berlioz, 
Chopin,  and  others— far  in  advance  of  the  spirit 
of  the  day;  on  the  contrary,  its  course  is  retro- 
grade— it  is  rather  the  romantic  spirit  of  antiqui- 
ty, which  acts  with  such  force  in  Bach,  Handel, 
and  Gluck— whose  works  hold  a  similar  place  in 
music  to  that  style  in  the  Gothic  architecture. 
In  this  respect  the  compositions  of  Moscheles  re- 
semble those  of  Mendelssohn,  who,  however,  hap- 
pily is  still  writing  in  all  the  vigor  of  youth. 
Few,  probably,  would  trust  themselves  to  give  a 
decided  judgment  on  all  that  they  heard  on  the 
evening  of  Mr.  Moscheles'  concert.  The  ap- 
plause could  hardly  be  characterized  as  baccha- 
nalian ;  in  fact,  the  audience  were  very  quiet,  as 
if  anxious  rather  to  show  their  interest  by  the 
deepest  attention.  They  did,  however,  fire  up 
into  enthusiasm  after  the  Duo,  which  Moscheles 
and  Mendelssohn  played,  not  only  like  two  ar- 
tists, but  two  friends;  one  might  well  have  com- 
pared them  to  a  pair  of  eagles,  each  in  turn  soar- 
ing aloft  or  wheeling  low,  and  each  boldly  encir- 
cling the  other  in  his  flight.  This  composition  is 
dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Handel,  and  I  con- 
sider it  one  of  Moscheles'  most  successful  and 
original  works.  About  the  Overture  to  Schil- 
ler's Maid  of  Orleans,  opinions  differed,  even 
among  the  connoisseurs ;  for  my  part,  I  silentlv 
begged  pardon  of  Moscheles  for  having  judged  of 
it  by  ibe  pianoforte  arrangement,  which  certain- 
ly sounds  very  poor  in  contrast  to  the  splendid 
orchestra.  I  shall  speak  of  it  more  at  length  an- 
other time ;  to-day  1  will  only  say   that   I  could 
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trace  the  shepherd-girl  throughout — from  the 
day  when  she  dons  her  armor,  till,  amidst  waving 
banners,  her  beautiful  form  is  laid  in  the  ground. 
The  Overture  has  a  touch  of  real  tragedy  in  it. 

Moscheles  also  played  the  first  movement  of  a 
new  "pathetic"  Concerto,  and  the  whole  of  a 
"fantastic"  one — both  of  which  might  fairly  be 
called  Duets  for  Pianoforte  and  Orchestra,  so  in- 
dependent is  the  part  taken  by  the  former. 
These  two  works,  besides  deviating  entirely  from 
the  form  of  his  earlier  ones,  are  remarkable 
enough  to  make  me  impatient  to  play  them  my- 
self, and  confirm  the  deep  impression  which, 
with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  less  interesting 
parts,  they  produced  on  me  throughout.  As  to 
the  excellence  of  Moscheles'  playing,  the  elastici- 
ty of  his  touch,  the  sound,  healthy  tone,  the  stead- 
iness and  thought  in  the  higher  range  of  expres- 
sion—no one  who  has  heard  him  can  for  a  mo- 
ment doubt.  The  exaggeration  and  sympathy 
with  the  most  modern  and  fantastic  style,  which 
colored  his  playing  as  a  young  man,  he  has  now 
renounced  ;  and  the  loss  is  more  than  made  up 
for  by  the  mental  power  and  force  of  character 
of  the  full-grown  man.  In  the  improvisation 
with  which  he  finished  the  evening  there  were 
some  fine  points. 

We  still  remember,  with  much  pleasure,  the 
treat  provided  for  us  a  few  days  before  the  con- 
cert, by  the  union  of  three  great  artists,  and  a 
youth  who  promises  to  become  one,  in  the  per- 
formance of  Bach's  D  minor  Concerto  for  three 
pianos.  The  three  were  Clara  Wieck,  Mos- 
cheles and  Mendelssohn;  the  fourth  was  Mr. 
Louis  Rakemann,  from  Bremen.  Mendelssohn 
played  the  orchestral  accompaniment  on  a  fourth 
piano ;  and  the  result  was  truly  splendid  ! 

2.    Madame    Pleyel 
{Ai  Leipsic,  in  1838.) 

The  programme  of  Mme.  Pleyel's  concert  gave 
one  a  most  favorable  idea  of  her  artistic  tenden- 
cies. It  is  but  a  short  time  since  we  heard  the 
G  minor  Concerto  of  Mendelssohn  played  by  the 
composer  himself,  and  it  was  interesting  to  com- 
his  reading  with  that  of  the  vivacious  Frenchwo- 
man. She  took  the  last  movement  even  more 
quickly  than  he  ;  but  in  other  points  Mendels- 
sohn could  hardly  have  failed  to  be  satisfied  with 
her  thoroughly  musical  interpretation,  except 
perhaps  in  one  or  two  parts  where  the  melody 
might  have  been  played  more  simply  and  ear- 
nestly, with  less  sentiment.  Other  pianoforte 
players  seldom  venture  to  play  an  entire  concer- 
to in  public,  but  Mme.  Pleyel  gave  us  two  ;  the 
second  being  Weber's  Concertsluch,  which  on  this 
particular  occasion  was  doubly  interesting,  be- 
cause fragments  of  his  predecessor's  composition 
seem  to  have  haunted  the  fancy  of  the  younger 
composer  in  a  truly  bewitching  manner  whilst 
writing  his  own,  though  indeed  in  tenderness, 
delicacy,  and  finish,  Weber's  Concerto  bears  but 
poor  comparison  with  Mendelssohn's.  Madame 
Pleyel  performed  it  admirably,  with  the  same 
warmth  which  she  seems  to  throw  into  every  kind 
of  music,  and  thus  awoke  among  her  audience 
that  genuine  and  hearty  sympathy  which  can 
only  be  evoked  by  the  combination  of  really  fine 
music.  I  wish  I  could  say  as  much  of  the  piece 
with  which  this  enjoyable  evening  was  brought 
to  a  close  ;  but  in  this  the  ability  of  the  composer 
was  far  behind  that  of  the  performer ;  it  was  a 
composition  of  her  own,  on  themes  by  Weber,  in 
which  even  the  melodies  introduced  might  have 
been  arranged  and  worked  with  more  taste.  And 
yet  it  was  just  this  piece  which  was  so  furiously 
applauded  that  she  was  obliged  to  repeat  it.  The 
playing  of  this  highly  interesting  lady  will  please 
every  one,  besides  which,  her  love  for  all  that  is 
noblest  in  her  art  will  help  to  make  that  art  more 
generally  known. 

At  her  second  concert,  Mme.  Pleyel's  powers 
sgemed  to  rise  with  the  enthusiasm  they  created, 
and  vice  versa.  She  had  made  an  excelleet  se- 
lection :  Beethoven's  C  minor  Concerto  and 
Hummel's  Oberon.  At  the  subscription  concert 
yesterday  we  had  Kalkbrenner's  E  minor  Con- 
certo and  the  Concertsluck  repeated.  Kalkbren- 
ner  was  for  some  time,  her  master,  which  explains 


her  choice  of  his  Concerto ;  she  played  it  off 
much  in  the  same  way  as  one  repeats  to  oneself  a 
piece  of  poetry  that  one  learnt  when  a  child; 
but  all  trace  of  the  scholar  was  gone — lost  in  the 
finish  of  the  great  artist.  The  Beethoven  Con- 
certo brought  out  another  side  of  her  nature  ;  she 
played  it  both  well  and  correctly,  in  a  thorough- 
ly German  spirit,  bringing  the  music  before  one 
like  a  picture,  whilst  the  Hummel  Fantasia  seem- 
ed to  descend  from  some  airy  spirit-world.  We- 
ber's Concertsluck  excited  rapturous  applause, 
boquets  were  showered  upon  the  artist,  and  the 
public  were  in  ecstasies — some  even  being  hear 
to  say  that  there  was  "more  poetry  in  this  wo- 
man than  in  ten  Thalbergs  put  together,"  and 
the  e.xcitement  lasting  a  long  while.  Her  slen- 
der, graceful  figure,  and  childish  manner  of  curt- 
seying, as  if  she  did  not  deserve  such  applause, 
and  still  more  the  deeper  things  which  she  un- 
folded in  her  music,  will  not  easily  be  forgotten, 
and  we  wish  her  all  the  happiness  which  she  has 
been  the  means  of  giving  to  so  many. 

3.  Thai.berg. 

(Concert  for  the  Musicians'  Fund,  February  8th, 

1841.) 

In  his  flight  across  Germany,  this  great  artist 
folded  his  wings  here  for  a  short  time,  and  from 
them  have  dropped,  as  from  those  of  the  angel  in 
Riickert's  poem,  rubies  and  precious  stones,which 
at  his  special  desire  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
those  who  really  wanted  them.  To  say  anything 
new  about  one  who  has  already  had  so  much 
praise  lavished  upon  him,  is  difficult.  But  there 
is  one  thing  which  every  earnest  artist  will  be 
glad  to  hear,  namely,  that  he  has  made  progress 
since  he  last  delighted  us  with  his  art ;  indeed  in 
the  two  years'  interval  since  his  former  visit  he 
has  increased  his  powers  to  an  astonishing  e- 
gree,  and,  impossible  as  it  may  seem,  has  gained 
in  freedom,  grace,  and  force.  His  playing  ap- 
peared to  make  the  same  impression  on  all,  to 
impart  that  happy  complacen('y  which  perhaps 
he  himself  derives  from  it.  True  artistic  power 
is  something  more  than  mere  execution  and 
adroitness  ;  it  is  also  a  reflection  of  the  man  him- 
self, and  it  is  easy  to  see  from  Thalberg's  playing 
that  he  belongs  to  fortune's  favorites,  those  whom 
she  has  endowed  with  wealth  and  brilliance.  Thus 
he  began  his  course,  thus  he  has  continued  it  ever 
since,  and  thus  he  will  finish  it,  happy  himself 
and  shedding  happiness  wherever  he  goes.  The 
whole  of  yesterday  evening,  everything  that  he 
played  was  a  proof  of  this.  The  audience  seem- 
ed to  be  there  not  t&  criticize,  but  simply  to  en- 
joy ;  and  to  be  as  sure  of  enjoyment  as  the  artist 
of  his  art.  The  compositions  were  all  new,  a 
serenade  and  minuet  from  Don  Juan,  a  fantasia 
on  Italian  airs,  a  grand  study,  and  a  caprice  on 
airs  from  the  Sonnambula,  all  most  effective  para- 
phrases of  the  original  melodies,  which  though 
surrounded  by  a  whole  fabric  of  scales  and  ar- 
peggios looked  out  pleasantly  upon  one  every- 
where. Most  artistic  was  the  treatment  of  the 
airs  from  Don  Juan,  and  the  whole  performance 
was  surprisingly  fine.  As  a  composition  the  most 
important  thing  seemed  to  me  to  be  the  Study, 
based  on  a  charming  theme  somewhat  of  the 
character  of  an  Italian  national  melody  ;  the  last 
variation  with  tremolo  triplets  will  not  easily  be 
forgotten  ;  certainly  no  one  after  Thalberg  will 
hope  to  play  it  with  such  magic  perfection.  All 
honor  to  him  for  that  evening,  for  he  secured  for 
himself  both  as  a  man  and  as  an  artist,  the  ap- 
plause and  esteem  of  every  one  present. 

Mendelssohn's  Organ  Concert. 
Thursday,  Aug.  6, 1840,  at  six  in  the  evening. 

IN    AID    OF    THE    BACH   MEMORIAL  AT   LEIPSIC. 

I  should  like  to  commemorate  yesterday  even- 
ing's performance  in  letters  of  gold.  It  was  for 
once  a  concert  which  a  man  might  enjoy — per- 
fect from  beginning  to  end.  It  struck  me  afresh 
how  one  never  does  get  at  the  bottom  of  Bach  ; 
how  he  always  becomes  deeper  the  more  one 
knows  him.  Zelter  and  Marx  have  said  much 
that  is  excellent  and  to  the  point,  and   yet  when 
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one  comes  to  hear  him  again,  one  feels  how  ut- 
terly powerless  all  words  are  to  convey  any  real 
idea  of  him.  No  !  a  livinp;  reproduction  of  his 
works,  a  performance  of  the  mnsio  itself,  is  the 
only  way ;  and  who  could  do  this  with  greater 
truth  and  enthusiasm  than  the  great  artist  whom 
we  heard  yesterday,  who  has  devoted  the  larger 
part  of  his  life  to  the  study  of  Bach,  who  has  em- 
ployed all  the  force  of  his  enthusiasm  to  revive 
his  memory  in  Germany,  and  has  now  in  this 
concert  given  the  first  impulse  towards  bringing 
his  outward  image  more  clearly  before  our  eyes  ? 
A  hundred  years  have  elapsed  without  any  one 
having  attempted  this,  and  it  will  perhaps  be  an- 
other hundred  before  it  is  accomplished.  It  is 
not  my  intention  to  make  any  formal  appeal  in 
favor  of  the  Bach  memorial ;  those  of  Mozart  and 
Beethoven  are  still  unfinished,  and  may  possibly 
remain  so  for  some  time  yet.  But  the  idea  hav- 
ing at  last  been  started,  it  might  be  urged  upon 
towns  like  Berlin  and  Breslau,  which  have  es- 
pecially applied  themselves  to  the  performance  of 
Bach's  works,  and  in  which  there  must  be  many 
people  who  know  what  a  debt  music  owes  to  him 
— hardly  less,  in  its  narrower  sphere,  than  a  re- 
ligion to  its  founder.  In  the  circular  announc- 
ing this  concert,  Mendelssohn  comes  to  the  point 
clearly  enough  : — "Up  to  the  present  time  Leip- 
sic  can  show  no  visible  memorial  of  the  greatest 
artist  she  ever  possessed?  The  honor  of  a  monu- 
ment near  the  Thomas-schule,  due  to  Bach  be- 
fore all  others,  has  been  already  conferred  on  one 
of  bis  successors.  But  at  the  present  moment, 
when  both  his  genius  and  his  works  are  re-ap- 
pearing with  fresh  force,  and  an  inextinguishable 
passion  for  them  is  filling  the  hearts  of  all  true 
lovers  of  music,  it  is  hoped  that  the  project  of 
raising  a  monument  to  him  will  meet  with  the  ap- 
proval and  the  encouragement  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Leipsic." 

That  a  project  of  Mendelssohn's  should  receive 
its  due  crown  of  success  is  no  morethan  was  to  be 
expected.  Every  one  knows  how  thoroughly  he 
understands  Bach's  regal  instrument.  Yesterday 
he  gave  us  nothing  but  the  most  splendid  treas- 
ures, full  of  variety,  and  increasing  in  interest  to 
the  very  close.  After  a  short  introduction  of  his 
own,  he  played  a  truly  magnificent  Fugue  of 
Bach's  in  E  flat  [the  so-called  "St.  Anne's 
Fugue"],  in  three  movements,  constructed  on 
and  arising  out  of  each  other;  then  a  Prelude  to 
the  Choral,*  "Schmiicke  dich,  o  liebe  Seele,"  one 
of  the  most  precious  and  touching  things  that 
ever  came  from  the  heart  of  an  artist;  then  a 
grand  Prelude  and  Fugue  in  A  minor,  very  bril- 
liant, and  of  prodigious  difficulty  even  for  a  pro- 
ficient player.  Here  there  was  a  pause,  and  then 
followed  the  Passacaglia  in  C  minor^twenty-one 
variations  so  charmingly  connected  together  as  to 
keep  the  hearer  in  continual  astonishment — and 
in  which  the  changes  of  register  were  admirably 
varied.  Next  came  a  Pastorella  in  F,  in  the 
deepest  style  of  which  that  class  of  music  is  capa- 
ble. This  was  followed  by  a  Toccata  in  A  minor, 
with  a  Prelude  in  Bach's  humoristie  vein.  The 
whole  wound  up  with  an  extempore  fantasia,  and 
here  Mendelssohn  shone  in  all  his  glory.  It  was 
founded  on  a  Choral  to  the  words,  if  I  mistake 
not,  "O  Haupt  vol!  Blut  und  Wunden,"  into 
which  he  afterwards  introduced  the  name  of  Bach 
and  a  third  subject,  working  them  up  in  a  fugue, 
and  bringing  the  whole  together  at  the  close  in 
so  masterly  a  manner,  that  it  might  be  printed 
right  off,  and  would  be  a  perfect  work  of  art. 
The  lovely  light  of  the  summer  sunset  was  stream- 
ing in  through  the  windows,  and  on  coming  out 
into  the  open  air  with  these  glorious  strains  float- 
ing in  one's  head,  many  a  one,  doubtless,  felt  as 
I  did,  that  there  are  no  occasions  happier  in  mu- 
sic than  when  one  great  master  gives  utterance 
to  the  thoughts  of  another.  Honor  and  praise  to 
them  both — the  old  and  the  young — the  ancient 
and  the  modern  ! 

Beethoven's  Choral  Symphony. 
1.   a  dialogue  of  davidsbuendlek,  after 
the  performance,  1833. 
Voigt  began — "I  am  like  a  blind  man  standing 

*  Ilardly  tlie  righ^  translation  for  Choral  Vorspiel.-~'ED. 


in  front  of  Strasburg  Cathedral  and  hearing  the 
bells,  but  unable  to  find  the  entrance.  Leave 
me  in  peace,  my  friends,  for  man  is  a  mystery  to 
me." 

"But  who,"  said  Eusebius,  would  blame  the 
blind  man  because  he  can  think  of  nothing  to  say 
as  he  stands  before  the  cathedral,  provided  he 
devoutly  takes  oif  his  hat,  when  the  bells  ring 
out  from  above." 

"Yes,"  continued  Florestan,  after  a  pause, 
"Yes,  love  him  as  much  as  you  like,  and  pay  all 
honor  to  his  never-resting  moral  power  :  but  nev- 
er forget  that  it  was  only  after  years  of  study  that 
Beethoven  finally  attained  poetic  freedom.  Do 
not  search  for  that  which  is  irregular  in  him ;  but 
go  back  to  the  basis  of  his  creations  ;  no  need  of 
this  Symphony,  however  bold  and  marvellous 
may  be  its  utterances,  such  as  have  never  yet  been 
heard,  to  prove  his  genius, — that  may  be  done  just 
as  well  by  the  fir3t,or  by  the  graceful  Greek  one  in 
B  flat.  Never  pass  a  rule  which  you  have  not 
thoroughly  mastered.  There  is  nothing  so  ruin- 
ous, and  you  run  the  risk  of  being  shamefully  un- 
masked by  persons  inferior  to  yourselves  the  mo- 
ment they  meet  you." 

And  when  they  had  finished,  old  Raro,  his 
voice  trembling  with  emotion,  said :  "Not  anoth- 
er word !  let  us  love  that  lofty  genius,  who  looks 
down  with  such  unspeakable  love  upon  this  world 
which  gave  him  so  little.  I  feel  that  to-day  we 
have  been  brought  nearer  to  him  than  before. 
You  have  a  long  and  difficult  journey  before  you, 
my  lads.  There  is  a  strange  glare  on  the  sk}- — I 
know  not  whether  it  be  the  glow  of  the  setting  or 


2.    PERFORMANCE  UNDER    MENDELSSOHN'S    DI- 
RECTION, FEBRUARY  11,  1841. 

The  Ninth  Symphony  was  yet  to  come.  It 
seems  that  people  are  beginning  at  last  to  see  that 
in  this  work  the  great  man  did  his  greatest.  I 
never  recollect  its  beinc;  gone  into  with  such  fire 
before,  and  in  saying  this  I  aim  my  commenda- 
tion much  more  at  the  audience,  than  the  sym- 
phony, which  indeed  stands  far  above  anything, 
as  I  have  said  in  these  pages  so  often  as  to  have 
left  myself  nothing  more  to  say.  The  perform- 
ance was  quite  extraordinarily  full  of  life.  In 
the  Scherzo,  I  observed  a  note  the  importance  of 
which  Mendelssohn  had  seen  at  a  glance,  though 
I  had  never  before  heard  it  so  prominent,  the 
single  D  in  the  bass  trombone,  which  makes  an 
astonishing  effect,  and  gives  the  passage  an  en- 
tirely new  life  (see  the  score,  page  66,  bar  3,  and 
67,8). 

[From  the  Cornhill  Magazine]. 

"The  English  are  not  a  Musical  People." 

Br    G.    A.    MACFARKEN. 
I. 

One  of  oar  humorists  has  said  that  a  quotation  is 
never  so  apt  as  when  it  is  misapplied  ;  so  I  trust  to 
prove  the  perfect  aptitude  of  the  quotation  from  com- 
mon prejudice  which  heads  these  remarks,  by  show- 
iug  its  utter  misapplication. 

If  what  is  common  and  false  be  vulgar,  then  cer- 
tainly the  disbelief  in  the  musical  capacities  of  the 
Enelish  is  a  vulgar  prejudice  ;  and  it  is  none  the  less 
so  because  it  is  the  most  cordially  entertained  by  a 
class  of  the  population  which  as  much  supposes  it- 
self as  it  is  generally  believed  to  be  superior  to  vul- 
garity. With  such  high  example  for  the  direct  per- 
version of  truth  against  ourselves,  it  is  as  little  to  be 
wondered  at  as  it  is  much  to  be  deplored,  that  musi- 
cians themselves  too  often  pander  to  the  prevalent 
folly  by  assuming  foreign  names  or  affecting  foreign 
titles.  It  is  their  fashion,  indeed,  to  give  a  foreign 
termination  to  words  used  in  connection  with  music 
itself :  thus  the  list  of  pieces  to  be  performed  in  a 
concert  is  styled  by  them  a  programme  ;  whereas 
good  writers  of  our  language,  who  apply  the  term  to 
other  than  musical  uses,  spell  it  as  they  spell  all 
words  derived  from  the  same  Greek  root.  If  a  mu- 
sician inverted  the  letters  of  his  name  so  as  to  make 
another  word,  would  he  call  such  distribution  an  an- 
agramme  1  It  ho  illustrated  any  theoretical  point  by 
a  pictorial  figure,  would  he  name  this  a  diagramme'? 
Were  a  witty  couplet  written  about  music,  would  it 
be  styled  an  epigrammc?  Would  the  cypher  formed 
of  a  musician's  initials  be  called  a  monogramme'?  If 
a  dispatch  announced  a  singer's  sudden  indisposition, 
should  it  be  named  a  telegramme  ?    I  am  told,  how- 


ever, that  we  have  taken  the  idea  of  concert-bills, 
and,  consequently,  the  word  which  defines  them, 
from  the  French  ;  and  that  is  why  we  spell  it  in  the 
French  way.  Well,  we  took  India,  or  a  large  part 
of  it,  from  the  French,  but  do  not  call  it  I'lnde. 

The  truth  is,  however,  that  the  prejudice  against 
which  English  musicianship  has  to  contend  springs 
from  domestic  mistrust,  more  than  from  foreign  de- 
preciation, of  our  native  capacity  to  love  and  prac- 
tice the  art.  It  dates,  at  earliest,  within  these  last 
hundred  and  fifty  years,  to  prove  which  I  will  ad- 
duce some  pertinent  facts  from  all  periods  of  English 
history. 

The  genus  Englishman  is  a  compound  of  Briton, 
Saxon  and  Dane.  It  would  be  easy  to  exemplify, 
with  anecdotes  amusing  as  authentic,  the  very  strong 
musical  bent  and  musical  ability  of  each  of  these 
three  components  of  our  nation,  and  thus  to  prove 
that  the  art  love  of  the  English  people  was  inherent 
in  us  from  the  races  of  which  we  are  amalgamated. 
I  will  forbear  the  narration  of  many  of  these  stories, 
but  must  recount  one  to  show  that  our  forefathers, 
prior  to  the  Conquest,  had  musical  proficiency  far 
above  the  composition  and  performance  of  a  melody 
to  such  an  accompaniment  as  would  suffice  to  keep 
the  voice  in  tune,  which  was  the  utmost  attainment 
in  musical  art  of  the  classic  Greeks  and  Romans,  and 
of  all  the  South  European  nations  until  long  beyond 
the  period  now  under  consideration.  In  the  middle 
of  the  eleventh  century,  Hereward,  the  son  of  Godi- 
va,  whose  noble  devotion  rescued  the  people  of  Cov- 
entry from  their  lord's  oppression — Hereward,  the 
last  of  the  English  who  forcibly  resisted  the  tyranny 
of  our  Norman  invaders — presented  himself  with  his 
two  nephews  at  the  bridal  feast  of  the  daughter  of  a 
Cornish  king,  where  they  were  received  in  the  capac- 
ity of  minstrels,  which  character  they  supported  by 
singing  sometimes  singly,  and  sometimes  in  harmo- 
ny of  three  parts,  which  latter,  the  chronicle  especial- 
ly states,  was  according  to  the  custom  of  the  race 
that  then  peopled  our  eastern  countries.  Here  is 
distinct  evidence,  which  might  easily  be  developed 
into  far  greater  amplitude,  that  harmony,  the  art  of 
musical  combination,  which  is  the  basis  of  all  musi- 
cal construction,  was  known  and  practiced  and  en- 
joyed here,  some  hundreds  of  years  before  the  great- 
ly vaunted  Roman  school  appropriated  the  art  of  des- 
cant or  counterpoint,  which  art  the  Church  indeed 
derived  from  the  unschooled  practice  of  our  North- 
ern laity.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth  century, 
this  practice  of  polyphony  was  certainly  current  as 
much  among  the  people  of  Wales  as  among  those  of 
the  north-east  of  our  island  ;  and  there  is  good  ground 
to  assume  that  harmony  must  have  been  commonly 
familiar  in  England  when  those  stalwart  Danes,  the 
Vikings  of  the  sea  and  lords  of  the  shell,  masters 
alike  of  sword  and  song,  first  set  foot  upon  our 
shores.  Further,  what  seems  to  have  been  the  intui- 
tive art  use  of  the  untaught  people  in  the  misty  age 
of  tradition  prior  to  the  last  eight  hundred  years,  has, 
in  spite  of  the  neglect  of  popular  education,  preserv- 
ed itself  to  the  present  day,  when,  in  Essex  and  in 
Wales — the  extremes  of  east  and  west — the  country 
folk  rejoice  themselves  at  harvest-tide  and  other  sea- 
sons of  festive  meeting,  with  songs  in  three-part  har- 
mony, which,if  it  may  not  pass  the  ordeal  of  a  contra- 
puntist's scrutiny,  clearly  indicates  the  aptitude  of 
the  singers  and  the  inclination  of  the  listeners. 

In  the  Norman  policy  of  denationalizing  the  peo- 
ple, the  attempt  is  conspicuously  characteristic  of 
Abbot  Thurstan  to  impose,  by  force  of  arms,  the 
form  of  chant  devised  by  Guillaume  of  Fecamp,  up- 
on the  use  of  the  English  clergy.  It  was  impossible, 
however,  to  deracinate  the  love  of  music,  which  was 
firmly  rooted  in  the  native  heart,  and  had  spread  its 
winged  seeds  from  generation  to  generation  of  the 
native  people. 

Accordingly,  when  Thomas  k  Beckett,  in  1159,  as 
High  Chancellor  of  England,  went  to  negotiate  the 
marriage  of  Henry  the  Second's  son  with  the  daugh- 
ter of  Louis  VII.,  and  desired,  for  the  success  of  his 
mission,  to  display  to  the  utmost  the  importance  in 
wealth  and  civilization  of  his  own  country,  he  enter- 
ed Paris  in  a  procession  that  was  headed  by  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  boys,  who  were  arranged  in  groups 
that  each  sang  pieces  in  harmony  of  three  parts, 
which,  the  record  expressly  notes,  was  after  the 
English  manner,  and,  till  then,  unheard  in  France. 
Yet  again,  in  1.510,  the  lapse  of  ages  had  not  chang- 
ed the  usage  at  home,  noi  adraiced  foreign  musician- 
ship to  the  capability  of  coping  with  ours;  for  then 
Thomas  Cromwell,  once  Wolsey's  secretary,  and 
subsequently  Earl  of  Essex,  went  to  Rome  to  pro- 
cure from  Julius  II.  a  renewal  of  some  ecclesiastical 
privileges  for  the  town  of  Boston,  and  sought  to  pro- 
pitiate the  Pope  with  the  singing  of  Three-men's 
Songs,  with  the  novelty  and  beauty  of  which  Julius 
was  so  well  pleased  that  he  received  the  Englishman 
with  favor,  and  readily  granted  bis  suit. 

It  has  been  pretended  that  all   historical   allusions 
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50  tin-  musionl  prorliviiies  of  our  ronntrymen  refer  at 
best  to  :ln-ir  reli>h  fur  simple  luncs  »iid  ilu'ir  prefer- 
ence of  the  vultr^'rest.  Whoever  has  put  forth  this 
proposition,  which  has  no  foundation  but  in  the  fan- 
cy of  him  that  has  advanced  it,  must  have  taken  his 
own  incapacity  as  the  standard  of  the  nation,  and 
described  the  people  as  he  knew  himself.  I  have 
shown  that  hy  intuition  and  by  cultivation  the  Eng- 
lish were  for  long;  in  advance  of  Continental  nations 
in  the  province  of  liarmnny.  It  is  now  to  note  how 
also  this  countrv  was  before  the  rest  of  the  world  in 
contrapuntal  elaborations.  It  would  be  prolix  here 
to  cite  the  many  concurrent  statements  of  writers  of 
successive  periods  as  to  the  hiirh  advancement  of  mu- 
sical art  in  Eiii^land,  and  as  to  'he  eminence  of  Enjr- 
lish  artists  in  the  early  stajres  of  its  pro<jress — state- 
ments that  have  been  overlooked  or  misquoted  by 
some  musical  historians,  anrl  are  therefore  unknown 
to  readers  whose  researches  in  art  historv  are  limited 
to  Burney  and  Hawkins.  I  may  opportunely  adduce, 
however,  the  Six  men's  Sontrs — "Sumer  is  icumen 
in" — as  a  testimony  of  the  state  of  music  here  at  a 
period  when  there  is  no  sijrn  of  its  equal  advance- 
ment in  any  other  land.  The  d-ate  of  the  MS  of  this 
remarkable  specimen  of  scholarship,  and  I  will  aver, 
of  such  melodious  fluency  as  critics  call  inspiration, 
was  long  disputed  ;  but  1  believe  that  the  best  judges 
now  agree  in  assigning  it,  from  internal  and  collatcr 
al  evidence,  to  la.'iO.  Now  to  speak  technically — 
to  be  true — this  piece  is  a  canon  for  four  in  one  in 
the  unison,  with  a  foot  or  burden  also  of  canonic  con- 
struction for  yet  two  more  voices  ;  and  as  such.wiiile 
some  grammatical  irrregularitics  cannot  he  denied  in 
it,  if  presents  an  amount  of  twofold  complication  that 
is  wonderful  for  its  age,  and  rem.irkable  for  any  age. 

Althouirh  we  commonly  give  to  the  rhnrch  the 
credit  of  all  the  scholarship  of  the  Vliildle  Ages,  she 
ever  took  Time  by  the  fetlock  in  his  musical  course, 
lagging  always  at  the  heels  of  the  laity  in  every  step 
of  the  art's  career.  One  evidence  of  this  among 
countless  others,  is  that  in  the  earliest  MS.  of  the 
composition  I  have  been  describing,  the  words  of  a 
Latin  hymn  are  adapted  to  the  notes  ;  the  tokens  of 
which  adaptation  are  that  the  Latin  text  is  written 
under  the  English,  and  that,  having  no  words  for  the 
burden,  it  is  insufficient  for  the  music.  Ecclesiastical 
appropriation  of  this  piece  is  of  a  parity  with  the 
practice  of  Thomas,  Archbishop  of  York,  in  the 
eleventh  century,  who  adapted  devotional  verses  to 
every  secular  tune  that  becatne  popular  ;  and  with 
the  practice  of  Richard,  Bishop  of  Ossory,  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  of  whose  exercises  in  Latinity  to 
this  effect  several  specimens  are  extant. 

The  "Tournament  of  Tottenliam,"  a  metrical  ro- 
mance of  the  reign  of  Edward  II.,  shows,  in  the  fol- 
lowing allusion  — 

In  all  the  corners  of  tlie  house 

Whs  meloriy  delicious 
Of  Six-men '.s  Songs — 

that  "Sumer  is  icumen  in,"  or  other  pieces  of  similar- 
ly complicated  structure  had  general  acceptance  in 
the  first  years  of  the  fourteenth  century  It  is  not  to 
be  supposed,  however,  that  in  those  remote  times, 
any  more  than  at  present,  six  singers  were  always  at 
hand  for  the  performance  of  a  piece  of  such  extensive 
requirements.  Were  other  proof  fniling,  the  likeli- 
hood of  the  case  wonld  furnish  ample  evi.lence  of 
this  caimn  having  been  sung,  as  very  fn  qnently  were 
the  catches  of  more  recent  (lays, by  a  single  voice,eith- 
er  with  or  without  instrumental  accompaniment  ; 
and  thus  it  is  to  he  classed  airiong  our  national  mel- 
odies of  our  British  Isles,  and  panicniarly  of  Eng- 
land, because,  while  we  have  acknowledged  the  exis- 
tence and  the  beauty  of  the  tunes  of  our  sister  na- 
tions, it  has  been  our  grievous  fashion  to  ignore  those 
which  are  peculiarly  our  own.  It  is  not  here  minute- 
ly to  define  the  term  "national  melody,"  whose  gen- 
eral signification  is,  I  believe,  generally  understood, 
if  doctors  sometimes  differ  as  to  its  special  applica- 
tion Enough  to  premise  iliat  I  icfer  by  it  to  tunes 
which  are  sung  hy  the  people  for  the  tunes'  sake, 
who  find  in  them  an  utterance  of  their  own  humors, 
tempers,  and  emotions,  and  who  love  them  for  their 
truthfulness  to  this  expre^^sion,  regardless  of  their  au- 
thorships, or  even  of  tlieir  ever  having  been  written 
down,  and  learning  tliem  commonly  from  person  to 
person,  from  mouth  to  ear.  My  quest  has  been  con- 
stantly in  vain  fcir  such  melodies  belonging  to  south- 
ern nations,  and  even  in  Germany,  except  the  cho- 
ral tunes  of  the  Lutheran  Cfiurch,'  I  can  meet  with 
but  few  that  seem  not,  like  the  melodies  of  Italv  and 
Spain,  to  be  extempore  variations  upon  some  "fixed 
routine  of  harmony,  which  are  as  quickly  forgotten 
as  they  are  easily  remembered,  and  which  bear  no 
intrinsic  or  recorded  proof  of  more  than  two  genera- 
tions' endurance.  The  wondrously  beautiful  melo- 
dies of  Ireland,  those  few  airs  which  are  genuinelv 
Scotch,  and  some  admirable  Welsh  tunes,  tell  ail 
their  own  tale  of  loveliness  to  the  world,  and  exact 
its  universal  recognition.     It  is  our  English    fortune, 


and  it  should  be  our  English  pride,  to  possess  a  great- 
er number  of  national  tunes,  of  a  greater  diversity  of 
character  and  expression,  than  any  nation  upon 
earth;  and  this,  I  maintain,  more  than  all  the  evi- 
dences which  have  too  long  been  sealed  of  musical 
scholarship  in  this  country,  more  than  the  long  list 
of  once  respected  native-born  musicians,  proves  that 
the  Englisli  people  have  music  really  at  heart,  and 
only  need  quittance  from  the  prejudice  which  has  de- 
pressed them  during  the  last  century  anil  a  half  to 
enable  them  to  resume  their  pristine  national  musi- 
cal character. 

The  Fayrfax  MS  shows  the  advanced  state  of 
part-writing  here  at  the  time  of  the  Tudor  accession  ; 
and,  hy  necessary  inference,  indicates  the  state  of 
taste  to  which  such  writing  could  he  offered.  Itcom- 
prises  voca!  pieces  by  several  composers,  mostly  of 
a  pastoral  character,  which  are  remarkable  for  gener- 
al fitness  to  the  nature  of  the  words,  for  melodious 
grace  and  even  modernness  of  phraseology,  for  clear- 
ness and  freedom  of  rhythm,  and  for  quite  as  few 
aberrations  from  the  strict  path  of  musical  syntax  as 
any  contemporaneous  productions  that  have  come 
within  my  reach. 

The  pieces  of  concerted  vocal  music  designated 
"King  Henry's  Mirth,"  and  the  record  of  Sir  Peter 
Carew's  great  favor  with  "bluff  King  Hall,"  on  ac- 
count of  his  effective  participation  with  the  monarch 
himself  in  their  performance,  prove  to  us  what  kind 
of  pastitne  diverted  the  court  of  England  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  sixteenth  century,  before  the  King's 
conjugal  perplexities  turned  his  thoughts  from  health- 
ful exercise  and  social  recreation  to  matters  in 
Church  and  State,  for  which  some  may  think  he  was 
less  naturally  qualified.  These  pieces  are-<lefined  as 
Thrermfv's  or  Frppiunn^s  Songs,  which  definition  ap- 
parently refers  them,  in  shape  if  not  in  substance,  to 
the  days  of  the  bold  Hereward  and  his  nephews.  I 
mean  that  if  these  actual  pieces  were  not  sung  hy  the 
merry  men  of  the  Fens  before  the  coming  of  Wil- 
liam the  Conquerer,  they  are  in  the  form  and  of  the 
character  of  the  songs  of  that  era — a  supposition  re- 
sulting from  a  comparison  of  the  music  with  the  re- 
marks of  our  earliest  poets  and  writers  on  the  peo- 
ple's customs.  The  word  Freemen  has,  of  a  truth, 
puzzled  many  an  enquirer  into  its  signification  :  some 
have  supposed  it  a  corrttption  of  the  compound 
Three-men;  some,  to  denote  the  free  or  jovial  charac- 
ter of  the  men  who  took  pleasure  in  sucli  music;  attd 
one  venturesome  eighteenth-century  editor  printed  a 
few  specimens  with  the  name  of  Freemen  as  that  of 
their  composer.  So  far  as  they  speak  for  themselves, 
it  can  only  be  adduced  that  thev  are  all  for  three 
male  voices,  and  all  of  ft  hilarious  character. 

That  Henry  VIII.  studird  music  was  essential  to 
his  youthful  preparation  for  the  archbishopric  of  Can- 
terbury. It  was  then  essential  for  the  Primate,  as 
for  all  Church  ministers  under  him,  thoroughly  to 
understand  music;  whereas  it  now  suffices  that  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  confers  musical  degrees. 
That  Henry  prosecuted  tfiis  study  after  his  brother's 
death  had  changed  his  destinv  and  removed  the  ne- 
cessity for  his  musical  scholarship,  and  that  he  at- 
tained to  high  productive  and  executive  skill,  shows 
the  bent  of  his  inclination,  and  throws  a  strong  light 
upon  the  taste  for  art  in  his  time.  A  reflector  of 
this  light,  which  certainly  augments  its  distinctness, 
is  the  fact  that  the  earliest  publication  of  secular  mu- 
sic in  this  country,  hearing  date  1530,  is  a  collection 
of  concerted  pieces  by  various  composers,  printed  in 
separate  vocal  parts.  The  printing  in  separate  parts 
is  a  silent  but  resistless  testimonv  to  those  parts  hav- 
ing been  required  for  performance  ;  and  the  indispen- 
sability  of  the  accomplishment  of  sight  singing  to  a 
gentleman  is  significantly  shown  in  Skelton's  humor- 
ous poem  of  "Bowge  at  Court,"  wherein  the  hero 
thus  implores  for  instruction  : 

Wolde  to  Goi  it  wolde  please  yon  some  day 
A  bMlnrte  hook  before  me  for  to  lave. 
And  lerne  me  for  to  svnge.  re,  mi,  fa,  sol, 
And  wtien  I  fayle,  bobbe  me  oo  the  noil. 

The  continuance  of  the  practice  in  courtlv  society  of 
choral  singing  is  attested  by  the  multiplication  of 
works  to  feed  the  general  desire.  Few  are  now  fa- 
miliar with  the  compositions  in  this  class  of  Eliza- 
beth's early  days  ;  but  one  such  example  as  the  cho- 
ral song,  "In  going  to  my  naked  bed,"  of  Bicbard 
Edwards,  certifies  the  poetical  feeling  and  technical 
proficiency  of  the  artists,  and  the  appreciative  and  ex- 
ecutive power  of  the  amateurs,  to  have  been  of  a 
very  high  order  at  this  epoch. 

Detractors  of  our  native  musicianship,  who  have 
been  unable  to  dispute  the  sterling  merit  of  our  mad- 
rigal composers,  have  sought  to  trace  this  to  the  ex- 
ample of  Italian  works  imported  into  England.  Dates 
are  dull  witnesses,  but  they  cannot  be  suborned,  and 
their  evidence  outweighs  any  amount  of  speculative 
ariiumcnt.  A  merchant  named  Young  brought  over 
some  choice  specimens  of  Italian  art,  which,  with 
translated  words,  he   published  under  the   collective 


title  of  "Musica  Transalpina,"  in  1578;  the  piece  I 
have  named  (because  of  frequent  occurrence  at  mod- 
ern concerts),  and  very  many  of  the  same  structure 
by  Byrd  and  other  masters,  were  written  here  before 
the  date  of  Young's  importation.  Unquestionably 
music  progressed  among  the  English,  as  it  did  among 
the  Flemish  and  Italian  composers,  and  the  works 
produced  in  the  seventeenth  century  were  consequent- 
ly far  in  advance  of  those  written  before  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth.  The  natural  course  of  art  develop 
ment  is  then  the  cause  of  the  remarkable  eminence  of 
Morley,  Dowland,  Weelkes,  Wilhye,  Gibbons,  and 
their  compatriots,  among  the  European  musicians  of 
the  age  :  the  highest  efforts  of  their  fellow-artists  be- 
yond seas  may  have  stimulated  these  men's  endeav- 
or, but  were  not  the  pattern  by  which  they  wrought. 
On  the  other  hand,  how  much  many  foreigners  have 
learned  from  our  countrymen  when  John  C(X)per  and 
Peter  Phillips,  under  the  Italianized  names  of  Gio- 
vanni Copcrario  and  Pietro  Filippi,  were  among  the 
best-esteemed  members  of  the  Roman  school ;  when 
the  famous  Dr.  John  Bull  closed  his  life  in  Amster- 
dam ;  when  the  compositions  of  John  Dowland  were 
printed  in  eight  continental  cities  during  the  life  of 
the  author,  and  when  the  services  of  this  worthy  were 
besought  by  Christian  IV.,  of  Denmark  of  our  James 
I,  who  was,  according  to  Fuller,  "unwillingly  wil. 
ling"  that  the  distinguished  composer  and  Lutcnist 
should  enrich  with  his  presence  a  foreign  court. 

In  Thomas  Morley 's  "Plain  and  Easy  Introduc- 
tion to  Practical  Music,"  1597,  we  find  evidence  of 
the  same  necessity  for  musicianship  in  gentle  society 
that  is  proved,  hy  the  quaint  passage  I  have  given 
from  Skelton.  to  have  prevailed  three  reigns  earlier. 
The  hook  is  framed  in  dialogues  between  a  country 
gentleman  and  his  court  friend,  to  whom  he  relates 
his  disgrace  in  being  unable  to  sing  a  part  when  the 
music  books  were  handed  round  to  the  company  in 
which  be  was  recently  present,  and  who  undertakes 
therefore  to  induct  him  into  the  mysteries  of  the  art, 
and  relieve  him  thus  from  future  embarrassment — the 
sequel  being  the  conrse  of  instruction. 

To  sing  from  book  was,  in  the  olden  time,  neces- 
sary among  the  educated  class,  who  had  accordingly 
their  madrigals,  ballets,  and  part  songs  ;  but  though 
an  essential  of  good  breeding,  its  practice  was  not  the 
peculiar  privilege  of  the  wealthy.  Let  the  people's 
habit  attest  this,  of  singing'not  only  our  beautiful  na- 
tional tunes,  but  compositions  of  involved  construc- 
tion. Such  is  the  Roundel  or  Round,  called  also 
Catch  when  the  words  have  a  comic  tendency.  Thus, 
when  Sir  John  Norman,  in  145.3,  first  broke  through 
the  primal  custom  of  a  land  procession  along  the 
strand  of  the  river  and  through  the  village  of  Char- 
ing to  take  his  oaths  at  Westminster  as  Lord  Mayor 
of  London,  the  Thames  watermen  had  their  roundel 
to  celebrate  bis  bonoiing  their  element  with  his  civic 
pageant.  "How  the  boat,  Norman,"  was  sung  on 
stream  and  on  shore  by  any  three  men  of  the  water, 
or  of  the  land,  who  met  in  good  fellowship  from  tfiat 
time  forward.  This  piece  is  the  type  of  a  countless 
species,  and  we  have  best  reason  for  believing  that 
the  singing  of  rottnds  and  catches  was,  for  ages,  the 
recreation  of  rustic  laborers,  town  artisans,  and  ser- 
vants of  all  denominations. 

While  such  was  the  musicality  of  gentle  and  sim- 
ple, the  institutions  for  the  care  and  culture  of  the 
art  in  England,  and  the  public  and  private  appoint- 
ments with  the  duties  these  entailed  for  its  practition- 
ers, are  quite  as  worthy  of  note,  and  quite  as  eviden- 
tial of  the  high  esteem  accorded  to  music  and  musi- 
cians. 

In  chivalric  times,  the  order  of  minstrels  had  its 
Rex  Minstrallorum,as  that  of  heralds  its  Rex  Heruldo- 
rtijn, and  the  one  functionary  commanded  neither  high- 
er respect  nor  higher  reward  than  the  other — the  Her- 
ald King  at-Arms  tr~an  the  King  of  the  Minstrels. 
The  Heralds'  College  perpetuates  to  the  present  day 
the  offices  of  its  order,  and  implies  their  value  to 
men  and  morals  ;  the  minstrels'  fraternity  has  passed 
out  of  being.  Let  fond  imagination  trust  that  the 
preservation  of  the  former  makes  up  in  the  welfare  of 
society  for  the  latter's  extinction. 

England  is  the  only  country  that  recognizes  the 
culture  of  music  in  its  universities  of  learning.  Al- 
fred instituted  a  musical  professorship  in  his  founda- 
dation  of  the  University  of  Oxford  in  S66,  the  first 
representative  of  which  was  John  of  St.  David's,  and 
the  latest  is  Sir  F.  A.  G.  Ouseley,  who  now  fills  the 
time-honored  chair.  The  earliest  graduate  in  this 
faculty  whose  title  has  besn  traced  is  Henry  Habing- 
ton.  created  Bachelor  of  Music  at  Cambridge,  in 
146.3;  and  any  one  knows  how  frequently  musical 
degrees  have  been  conferred  by  our  universities  since 
his  time.  The  Doctorate,  he  it  remembered,  receiv- 
ed by  ,'^pohr,  by  Mendelssohn,  and  by  Schumann, 
from  German  universities,  is  a  degree  in  philosophy 
compliinentarily  bestowed  upon  men  eminent  in  eith- 
er of  the  arts — music,  poetry,  or  painting. 

Every  city  had,  of  old,  its  band  of  musicians.  We 
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moderns  have  still  our  Waits,  whose  assumed  de- 
nomination is  their  excuse  for  disturbing  our  sleep 
on  winter  nights  and  appealing  for  Christmas-boxes 
on  St.  Stephen's  morning.  Their  braying  upon  cor- 
nets and  ophicleides  of  Italian  opera  airs  and  Christy 
Minstrel  melodies  is  the  melancholy  remnant  of  the 
ancient  city  custom  for  the  waites,  or  watch,  to  pass 
on  their  rounds  with  harmonious  piping,  or  with  the 
sweet  sound  of  song  breathing  a  benison  on  the  sleep- 
ers. Not  only  in  the  royal  court,  but  in  the  house 
of  every  nobleman  and  gentleman,  there  was,  down 
to  the  Stuart  times,  an  appointed  band  of  musicians, 
whose  functions  were  to  compose  and  to  perform  for 
the  diversion  of  their  lord  and  his  guests.  The  small 
potentates  of  Germany  have  adopted  this  practice, 
each  of  whom  maintains  his  Kapellmeister  with  an 
ample  artist  band  ;  and  it  is  not  the  only  practice  of 
our  forefathers  for  the  honor  and  promotion  of  music 
which  has  been  adopted  in  the  Fatherland  from  the 
precedent  of  the  Mother  country.  Financialists  rep- 
resent that  the  pecuniary  means  of  our  present  nobili- 
ty surpass  those  of  their  ancestors,  and  exceed  those 
of  the  small  German  potentates  ;  thus  it  seems  that, 
in  respect  to  the  support  of  musical  art,  the  more 
means  the  less  meaning. 

Thus  far  I  have  spoken  of  mu=ic  in  England  when 
chroniclers  and  poets  described  the  land  as  "fair," 
and  accounted  the  people  as  "merry."  We  come 
now  to  the  days  when  England  was  first  called 
"Old,"  and  when,  with  her  acknowledgment  of  aee, 
she  put  on  sadcolor.  It  was  an  eventful  year,  1641, 
when  this  terra.  Old  England,  appears  first  to  have 
been  used  in  print  one-and-twenty  years  after  our 
American  colony  of  North  Virginia  received  the  name 
of  New  England,  and  the  epithet  referred  not  then  to 
the  positive  age  of  the  island  parent  so  much  as  to 
the  comparative  youth  of  her  Transatlantic  offspring. 
It  was  in  1641  that  Strafford  was  beheaded,  and  that 
bishops  were  deprived  of  their  place  in  Parliament, 
when  the  King's  interest  and  the  people's  were  di- 
vided, and  when  the  Civil  War  was  ripe  for  burst- 
ing. The  gallant,  stirring,  jovial  song  with  Martin 
Parker's  racy  words,  "When  the  King  enjoys  his  own 
again,"  is  cited  by  after  writers  as  "a  tune  of  '41  ;" 
and  this  song  did  signal  service  in  keeping  alive  the 
spirit  of  the  Cavaliers  so  long  as  they  had  any  king 
to  fight  for,  and  it  aided  not  a  little  towards  the 
bringing  back  of  his  son  ;  nay,  when  James  III. 
twice  strove  to  dispossess  the  Hanoverians  of  the 
English  throne,  this  not.able  ditty  was  as  a  watch- 
word among  his  partisans,  and  it  is  thus  a  more  ver- 
itable J.icobite  relic  than  all  the  Scottish  "Charlie" 
songs  that  have  been  fabricated  since  the  final  expul- 
sion of  the  Stuarts.  The  old  troublous  times  are 
well  pictured  in  Scott's  "Woodstock,"  where  he 
makes  the  rattling,  reckless  Wildrake — "a  true  tan- 
tiviter" — constantly  attune  his  royalty  to  the  strains 
of,this  raemor.ible  melody. 

It  has  been  falsely  alleged  that  the  decadence  of 
music  in  this  country  is  due  to  the  Puritan  influence. 
It  ia  under  the  Commonwealth,  however,  that  sever- 
al facts  have  date  which  bear  strongly  upon  the  de- 
velopment at  least  of  the  secular  branch  of  the  art. 

In  1651,  Playford  published  the  first  edition  of  the 
"Dancing  Master,"  which  is  the  earliest  printed  col- 
lection of  our  dance  tunes,  with  descriptions  of  the 
fiiiures;  a  work  of  infinite  importance,  since  we  owe 
to  it  the  preservation  of  many  of  the  most  beautiful 
airs  of  our  songs  in  those  of  the  dances  that  are  nam- 
ed after  them.  Hence,  it  is  clear  tliat  there  was  danc- 
ing to  the  very  pretty  tunes  in  the  days  of  the  Round- 
heads. 

In  1652,  the  same  publisher  issued  his  "Select 
Ayres  and  Dialogues,"  which  collection  of  vocal  mu- 
sic, by  various  composers,  comprises  the  first  two 
pieces  to  which  the  definition  "Glee"  was  ever  ap- 
plied. I  pause  upon  this,  because  the  glee  is  claim- 
ed as  a  class  of  composition  peculiar  to  England,  and 
because  the  claim  is  even  admitted  by  those  most  for- 
ward to  deny  our  musical  pretension's.  The  embryo 
of  the  glee  is  discernible  in  the  Three-men's  Songs 
already  often  alluded  to,  and  in  the  pieces  contained 
in  the  Fayrfax  MS.-  The  signification  of  its  title  is, 
hovyever,  expressly  shown  in  the  two  examples  to 
which  this  is  first  applied,  they  both  being  of  a  con- 
vivial, mirthful,  literally  gleesome  character,  in 
theme  and  treatment.  Of  one  of  these,  "Bring  in 
the  cold  chine,"  since  it  heads  a  class  that  is  allowed 
to  be  specially  English,  it  may  be  interesting  to  note 
that  its  composer  was  Jack  Wilson,  the  original  per- 
sonator  o?  Amiens  in  "As  You  Like  It,"  and  proba- 
bly the  author  of  the  original  music  of  his  songs,  the 
boon  companion  of  Ben  Jonson  at  his  Apollo  Club, 
and  afterwards  doctor  and  professor  of  music  in  the 
University  of  Oxford. 

In  1656,  at  Rutland  House,  in  Aldersgate  street, 
Sir  William  Davenant  gave  the  first  public  perform- 
ance of  an  English  opera.  This  was  five  years  prior 
to  the  patent  of  the  Academie  Royale  de  Musique, 
which  licensed  the  first  performance   of  French  ope- 


ras.; and  twenty-two  years  before  the  production  of 
Thiol's  "Adam  und  Eva,"  which  was  the  first  opera 
publicly  produced  in  Germany.  The  work  is  called 
"The  Siege  of  Rhodes,"  and  the  book  of  the  words  is 
extant,  but  not  so  the  music,  which  was  the  compo- 
sition of  several  masters.  It  is  equally  remarkable, 
since  quite  as  important,  that  the  character  of  lanihe 
in  this  opera  was  sustained  by  Mrs.  Henry  Colman, 
who  was  the  first  female  that  ever  performed  in  pub- 
lic in  this  country.  We  owe,  then,  to  Puritan  times 
the  perpetuation  of  our  oldest  national  melodies,  and 
the  origination  of  our  glee,  our  opera,  and  our  pleas- 
urable privilege  of  hearing  female  singers. 

The  Protector  himself  proved  most  strongly  his 
own  musical  tendencies.  He  engaged  John  Hingston, 
a  musician  of  good  esteem,  to  teach  his  daughters, 
and  assigned  him  a  pension  of  £100  a  year,  which,  at 
the  difl^erent  value  of  money,  was  then  worth  three 
times  its  present  amount.  He  frequented  musical 
parties  at  Kingston's  house,  at  one  or  more  of  which 
Sir  Roger  I'Estrange  assisted  upon  the  bass  viol, 
who,  in  consequence  of  his  participation  in  these  per- 
formances, was  nicknamed  "Old  Noll's  Fiddler"  by 
his  royalist  friends.  Sir  Roger,  be  it  observed,  who 
subsequently  established,  if  not  originated,  public 
journalism  in  England,  was  greatly  prejudiced  after 
the  Restoration  by  this  cognomen  and  the  associa- 
tions that  induced  it.  To  return  to  Cromwell :  he 
was,  on  one  occasion,  so  much  pleased  with  the  sing- 
ing of  a  certain  James  Quin,  that,  for  the  sake  of 
this,  he  restored  him  to  an  Oxford  scholarship  of 
which  the  Commissioners  had  deprived  him  on  ac- 
count of  his  adherence  to  the  Royal  cause.  Even 
Heath,  who  was  engaged  after  the  Restoration  to 
write  a  calumniating  biography  of  Cromwell— even 
Heath,  whose  corruptions  are  so  gross  that  Carlyle 
always  prefixes  the  epithet  "Carrion"  to  his  name — 
even  Carrion  Heath  compared  the  subject  of  his  vili- 
fication with  "wicked  Saul,"  who,  when  the  evil 
spirit  was  upon  him,  sought  to  exorcize  this  with  the 
charm  of  harmonious  sounds  ;  and  states  that  "he 
respected  or  at  least  pretended  to  love,  all  ingenious 
or  eximious  persons' in  any  art,  whom  he  procured 
to  be  sent  or  brought  to  him."' 

(To  be  continued.) 


Spohr  in  London. 

FROM    HIS     AnTOBIOGRAPHT. 

I  had  soon  the  satisfaction  to  find  that  my  wife 
was  gaining  strength  from  the  mild  spring  weather  of 
England  ;  but  I  adhered  to  my  resolution  not  to  let 
her  appear  in  any  concert  but  my  own,  and  refused 
several  offers  that  were  made  her.  I  myself,  how- 
ever, played  in  every  concert  at  which  they  would 
pay  my  fee  ;  and  as  this  was  not  extravagant  ac- 
cording to  English  notions,  I  was  very  often  engnced, 
and  saw  my  name  in  nearly  every  concert  bill  of  the 
season.  I  could  not  prevail  on  myself  to  play  for 
money  at  private  concerts,  as  I  so  thoroughly  disap- 
proved of  th3  style  in  which  the  artists  were  at  that 
time  treated  on  such  occasions. 

AVe  were  once  eye-witnesses  of  the  shamefnl  man- 
ner in  which  the  greatest  artists  in  London  were 
used.  We  had  brought  introductions  to  the  Dukes 
of  Sussex  and  Clarence,  and  as  Ihe  latter  had  mar- 
ried a  princess  of  Meiningen,  we  paid  their  roval 
highnesses  an  ordinary  visit.  The  Duke  and  Duch- 
ess received  us  most  kindly,  and  invited  us  to  a  mus- 
ical party  to  take  place  in  a  few  days,  and  in  which 
they  begged  us  to  take  part.  I  reflected  on  the  pos- 
sibility of  escaping  the  separation  from  the  general 
company  which  I  so  much  disliked,  and  determined 
that  if  I  could  not  accomplish  my  plan  we  would  at 
once  return  home.  When  we  entered  the  house,  the 
servant  endeavored  to  show  us  into  the  room  where 
the  other  artists  were  assembled,  but  I  made  ,Johan- 
ning  give  the  man  my  fiddle  case,  and  went  up  the 
stairs,  arm-in-arm  with  my  wife,  before  he  could  re- 
cover from  his  surprise.  When  we  arrived  at  the 
drawing-room  door  I  gave  my  name  to  the  servant 
posted  there,  and  as  he  hesitated  to  admit  us  I  made 
a  motion  to  open  the  door  for  myself.  Upon  this  he 
threw  it  open  and  announced  us.  The  Duchess,  rec- 
ollecting the  German  custom,  rose  at  once,  and  com- 
ing forward  a  few  steps  led  my  wife  into  the  circle  of 
ladies.  At  the  same  time  the  Duke  said  a  few  words  of 
welcome  to  me,  and  placed  me  amongst  the  gentle- 
men who  were  standing  about.  I  was  now  in  hopes 
that  all  our  difficulties  were  overcome  ;  but  I  soon 
observed  that  the  servants  did  not  treat  us  as  part  of 
the  company,  hut  passed  me  by  without  offering  ma 
tea  or  other  refreshments.  The  Duke  at  last  noticed 
this  himself,  for  I  saw  him  beckon  the  major  domo 
and  whisper  something  into  his  ear,  after  which  some 
refreshment  was  speedily  brought  me.  When  it  was 
time  for  the  concert  to  begin  the  artists  were  brought 
in  by  the  major  domo  in  the  order  of  the  programme. 
Each  came   in   with  his   music  or  instrument  in  his 


hand,  made  a  low  bow  to  the  company — which,  as 
far  as  I  saw,  was  acknowledged  by  no  one  but  the 
Duchess — and  began  their  piece.  They  were  Ihe 
absolute  dite  of  the  London  singers  and  players,  and 
their  performances  were  most  charming.  Of  this, 
however,  the  distinguished  audience  seemed  to  fiel 
nothing,  for  the  conversation  never  ceased  for  an  in- 
stant :  only  when  a  very  favorite  lady  singer  appeared, 
there  would  be  a  little  bush  and  a  few  slight  bravos, 
which  were  acknowledged  with  the  profoundcst 
curtsey. 

I  was  very  wroth  at  such  bad  treatment  of  art, 
and  still  more  so  that  artists  could  be  found  to  put 
up  with  such  conduct — and  I  had  the  greatest  mind 
not  to  play.  In  fact,  I  hesitated  so  long,  and  so  evi- 
dently, when  my  turn  arrived,  that  the  Duke,  proba- 
bly on  a  hint  from  his  wife,  himself  invited  me  to 
play.  On  this,  I  allowed  my  violin-case  to  be 
brought  by  one  of  the  servants,  and  began  my  per- 
formance, but  without  the  usual  bow  to  the  room. 
These  things  were  all  probably  noticed  by  the  com- 
pany., for  during  the  whole  time  I  played  the  room 
was  perfectly  quiet.  When  I  had  finished,  the  Duke 
and  Duchess  applauded,  and  their  guests  joined  ;  and 
then,  for  the  first  time,  I  made  a  bow.  The  concert 
ended  very  soon  after  this,  and  the  musicians  de- 
parted. Great  as  was  their  astonishment  at  our  hav- 
ing joined  the  company,  it  rose  much  higher  when 
they  found  that  we  remained  to  supper  and  were 
treated  with  great  distinction  by  the  host  and  host- 
ess. For  this — at  that  time  an  unheard  of  invasion 
of  English  habits — we  had  to  thank  the  fact  that  the 
Duchess  had  known  us  in  her  father's  house,  and 
was  aware  of  the  respect  in  which  we  were  held  at 
the  Court  of  Meiningen,  during  our  residence  at 
Gotha.  The  Duke  of  Sussex  also,  to  whom  I  had 
brought  letters  from  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  the 
Regent  at  Hanover,  paid  me  much  attention  and  of- 
ten conversed  with  me.  After  one  of  these  conver- 
sations on  the  English  national  songs,  the  Duke  sent 
for  his  guitar  and  sang  me  some  English  and  Irish 
melodies,  which  I  afterwards  arranged  in  a  pot  pourri 
for  the  violin  and  performed  at  my  concerts. 

It  was  long  past  midnight  when  the  party  broke 
up  ;  and  we  returned  home  well  pleased  with  the 
success  of  our  plan,  and  the  resistance  we  had  made 
to  the  existing  prejudice. 

Among  those  who  invited  me  to  play  at  his  con- 
certs was  Sir  George  Smart,  one  of  the  directors  of 
the  Philharmonic  Society.  He  gave  a  series  of  con- 
certs during  the  season,  which  were  called  "sacred," 
though  they  contained  a  groat  deal  of  music  that  was 
anything  but  sacred.  At  two  of  these  I  played,  on 
which  account  Sir  George  undertook  the  arrange- 
ment of  my  benefit  concert,  a  work  ot  no  difficulty 
for  a  native,  accustomed  to  such  things,  but  which, 
if  I  had  underiaken  it  myself,  would  probably  have 
cost  me  six  precious  weeks'  labor.  The  concert  took 
place  on  the  18th  of  June,  and  was  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  and  crowded  of  the  season.  Almost  every 
one  to  whom  we  had  been  recommended,  including 
the  Dukes  of  Sussex  and  Clarence,  took  boxes  or 
stalls,  and  many  of  the  best  peo|)le  sent  extra  pay- 
ment. A  large  number  of  the  Philharmonic  sub- 
scribers also  retained  their  places,  and  as  the  lowest 
price  of  tickets  was  half  a  t^ulnea,  and  the  room  held 
well  on  to  a  thousand  persons,  the  receipts  were  very 
large.  In  addition  to  this,  the  disbursements,  which 
in  London  are  usually  enormously  high,  were  very 
much  reduced,  because  many  of  the  orchestra  out  of 
attachment  to  me  refused  -to  take  pay,  and  the  hall 
cost  me  nothing  on  account  of  my  connection  with 
the  Philharmonic  Society.  But  on  the  other  hand, 
all  the  singers  bad  to  he  paid,  and  I  remember  per- 
fectly, that  to  Mrs.  Salmon,  the  favorite  singer  of  the 
day,  without  whom  the  concert  would  have  been  im- 
perfect, I  had  to  pay  £-30  sterlinu  for  one  single  air, 
with  the  condition  that  she  would  not  sing  till  close 
to  the  end  of  the  concert,  because  she  had  to  sing 
previously  in  the  city,  six  miles  off. 

I  must  here  mention  a  peculiar  custom  of  that 
day  at  the  London  concerts,  because,  like  many  oth- 
er peculiarities,  it  no  longer  exists.  It  was  then  the 
practice  of  a  giver  of  a  concert  to  present  his  audi- 
ence with  refreshments  in  the  interval  between  the 
first  and  second  parts.  The.se  were  served  gratis  at 
a  buffet  in  a  side  room,  and  it  was  necessary  to  ar- 
range before  hand  with  a  contractor  for  a  fixed  sntn, 
which,  in  my  ra.se,  amounted  to  £10.  AVhen  the 
audience  consisted  of  the  upper  classes,  whose  habit 
it  was  to  take  nothing,  the  contractor  did  well  ;  but 
if  the  company  were  mixed  and  the  heat  great,  he 
came  to  great  grief.  But  never  did  he  do  better 
than  at  my  concert.  It  happened  to  take  place  on 
the  very  day  on  which  Queen  Charlotte  [Caroline?] 
entered"  London  on  her  return  from  Italy,  to  defend 
herself  before  Parliament  against  her  husband's  ac- 
cusations of  infidelity.  London  was  divided  Into  two 
parties,  the  most  numerous— since  it  included  all  the 
lower  class — being  on   the  Queen's  side.     The  ex- 
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citement  was  prodigious,  ami  it  was  most  fortunate 
for  me  that  I  had  sold  all  my  tickets  beforehand, 
or  otherwise,  owing  to  this  contretemps,  I  might  easily 
have  made  a  considerable  loss.  My  concert  bills  at 
the  corners  of  the  street  were  speedily  covered  with 
immense  placards  announcing,  in  the  name  of  the 
people,  a  general  illumination  of  the  town  in  honor 
of  the  day  ;  and  Johanning  brought  word  that  the 
mob  had  intended  to  break  the  windows  of  every 
house  in  which  this  announcement  was  disobeyed. 
The  police  force  and  the  few  soldiers  in  town  were 
barely  sufficient  to  protect  the  royal  residences  against 
the  threatened  outrages,  so  that  the  adherents  of  the 
King,  if  unable  to  obey  the  summons,  had  no  alter- 
native but  to  nail  up  planks  before  their  windows, 
and  thus  save  as  much  plate  glass  as  the  time  allow- 
ed. Thus  in  all  the  streets,  but  especially  in  Port- 
land Place,  where  the  nobility  chiefly  lived,  nothing 
was  heard  the  whole  day  but  hammering,  much  to 
the  delight  of  the  street  boys,  who  were  not  sparing 
of  their  jokes  and  taunts.  While  we  were  at  home 
preparing  for  the  concert,  the  people  were  pouring 
in  masses  through  the  streets  on  the  road  to  meet  the 
Queen.  She  came  through  the  city,  and,  therefore, 
towards  evening,  the  West-end  was  left  in  peace.  In 
fact,  we  found,  as  we  went  to  the  concert  room  at  half 
past  sev3n,  that  the  streets  were  much  emptier  than 
usual,  and  quite  free  from  obstructions.  But  in  ev- 
ery direction  people  were  busy  preparing  for  illumi- 
nation, so  as  to  be  able  to  obey  the  order  of  the  sov- 
ereign people  when  night  came  on. 

By  degrees  the  hall  filled  with  people,  and  the 
concert  began.  The  symphony,  though  already 
known  by  the  band,  had  been  carefully  rehearsed  ;  it 
was  splendidly  played,  and  received  even  more  ap- 
plause than  at  the  first  performance. 

During  the  air  which  followed  I  returned  into 
the  artists'  room  to  cheer  up  my  wife  and  to  tune 
her  harp.  I  then  led  her  into  the  room,  and  we  took 
our  places  to  begin  the  duet.  Every  one  was  still, 
waiting  for  our  first  note,  when  suddenly  a  frightful 
uproar  began  in  the  street,  followed  by  a  volley  of 
paving  stones  against  the  windows  of  the  side  room, 
which  were  not  illuminated.  At  the  clatter  of  the 
windows  and  chandeliers  all  the  ladies  sprang  from 
their  seats,  and  an  indescribable  scene  of  confusion 
followed.  The  gas  in  the  side  room  was  immedi- 
ataly  lighted  to  prevent  a  second  attack,  and  we  had 
the  satisfaction  to  find  the  mob  move  on,  after  cheer- 
ing the  success  of  their  demonstration,  and  leave  us 
to  recover  our  original  state  of  quiet.  Still  it  was  a 
long  time  before  the  audience  resumed  their  places 
and  became  sufliciently  quiet  for  us  to  begin  again. 
I  was  rather  afraid  that  the  fright  and  the  long  in- 
terval might  have  unduly  excited  my  wife,  and  lis- 
tened with  much  anxiety  for  her  first  chord  ;  but  it 
was  given  with  all  her  usual  force,  so  that  I  was  at 
once  relieved,  and  able  to  devote  all  my  attention  to 
our  duet,  which  produced  its  usual  effect,  and  was 
applauded  at  the  close  in  an  extraordinary  manner. 
Alas  !  we  little  thought  that  it  was  the  last  time  Do- 
rette  would  ever  play  the  harp  !  As  to  the  remain- 
ing numbers  of  the  programme,  I  was  especially  de- 
'lightedwith  the  success  of  the  Nonelt.  I  had  al- 
ready produced  it  at  one  of  the  Philharmonic  Con- 
certs, and  was  entreated  on  all  sides  to  repeat  it  on 
this  occasion  ;  and  as  tlie  performance  was  now  quite 
perfect,  I  knew  it  could  not  fail  of  its  effect.  Neither 
did  the  Irish  airs,  which  were  very  well  received. 
And  thus  the  concert  came  happily  to  a  close,  in 
spite  of  the  stormy  intermezzo.  The  promenade  be- 
tween the  parts  could  not  take  place  because  of  the 
damage  to  the  side  room,  and  so  my  contractor  had 
had  nothing  to  do  for  his  £10,  though  the  stones  had 
destroyed  some  of  the  things  on  the  buffet. 

We  were  much  exhausted,  but  were  unable  to  go 
straight  home,  as  Portland  Place  was  still  full  of 
people ;  the  coachman  had  to  go  by  back  streets  and 
by-ways,  Fand  it  was  fully  an  hour  before  wo  reached 
home.  We  found  the  whole  house  illuminated  ex- 
cepting our  floor,  and  the  landlady  in  the  greatest 
anxiety  for  our  return,  that  she  might  light  up  our 
windows  also.  We  were  just  in  time,  as  the  people 
were  beginning  to  arrive  in  the  streei.  When,  how- 
ever, they  found  the  whole  of  the  latter  illuminated, 
they  passed  on  without  doing  any  damage.  But  it 
was  not  safe  to  put  out  the  candles  yet,  and  it  was 
not  till  some  hours  had  passed,  and  the  whole  town 
was  stilt,  that  we  ventured  to  go  to  rest. 


Of  Cantatas,  and  the  like,  Mr.  Parker's  Club 
are  taking  up  Schumann's  "Requiem  for  Mignon" 
(subject  from  Goethe's"  IFfV/ieZm  Meister] ;  and  the 
German  Orpheus  Society  are  preparing  to  bring  out 
Max  Bruch's  Cantata  on  the  subject  of  the  Frithjofs 
Saga  in  full,  with  chorus  and  orchestra,  some  time 
during  the  winter. 
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SEasic  in  Boston. 

Symphony  Concerts. — The  Harvard  Musi- 
cal Association  have  increased  the  number  of 
their  concerts,  for  this  their  fourth  season,  to  ten. 
This  is  justified,  indeed  demanded,  by  the  grow- 
ing interest  in  them  on  the  part  of  a  steadily  in- 
creasing public, — an  interest  which  has  become 
in  the  most  of  that  audience  something  far  deep- 
er and  more  lasting  than  the  curiosity  or  fashion 
of  the  moment ;  a  real  love  of  what  is  best  and 
noblest  in  the  great  forms  of  instrumental  music; 
such  a  love  as  would  feel  strangely  bereft  of  a 
dear  essential  part  of  life  without  the  regular  re- 
turn of  these  delightful  and  inspiring  hours.  The 
tone  and  character  of  the  audience  has  become 
moulded,  too,  into  accordance  with  such  music  ; 
never  were  seen  better  listeners,  never  was  felt 
in  such  a  crowd  a  more  musically  sympathetic 
sphere.  The  audience  itself  is  one  considerable 
attraction  of  these  concerts,  as  well  as  the  unity 
and  the  refinement  of  the  programmes;  there  is 
no  confusing  sense  of  miscellaneousness  to  break 
the  spell  in  either. 

The  Orchestra  has  been  considerably  enlarged 
and  otherwise  improved.  It  numbers,  when  the 
whole  are  present,  surf^z-yb!""  instruments:  name- 
ly 12  first  violins,  10  second  violins,  9  violas,  8 
violoncellos,  7  double-basses,  the  usual  pairs  of 
flutes,  oboes,  clarionets,  and  bassoons,  4  horns,  2 
trumpets,  3  trombones  and  tympani ; — whole 
number  of  strings,  46;  wind  instrutrients,  18. 
The  fine  body  of  first  violins  is  strengthened  by 
the  very  valuable  accession  of  Mr.  Ltstemann, 
a  pupil  of  Joachim,  and  his  brother,  and  by  the 
return  of  Mr.  Wm.  Schultze  to  his  old  place 
at  the  head.  Mr.  Eichberg,  also  with  the  first 
violins,  will  hold  the  ofBce  of  second  or  vke-Con- 
ductor,  to  be  called  upon  in  any  emergency  like 
the  absence  or  illness  of  Mr.  Zerrahn.  Such  a 
case  presents  itself  in  the  first  concert  ( Novem- 
ber 12),  Mr.  Zerrahn,  by  last  news,  adhering  to 
his  plan  of  sailing  from  Liverpool  on  the  27th  of 
the  present  month,  which  will  bring  him  to  Bos- 
ton just  in  time  to  hear  the  concert,  but  not  to 
conduct  it.  Mr.  Hamann  returns  to  his  old  po- 
sition of  first  hornist,  and  a  good  new  fagottist, 
Mr.  Becher,  supplements  Mr.  Eltz,  besides 
valuable  accessions  in  other  departments.  With 
more  of  organization  than  they  have  known  be- 
fore, the  best  good  feeling  exists  in  the  orchestra, 
and  all  seem  to  come  with  a  true  interest  to  the 
work.  The  opportunities  for  rehearsal  are  too 
few,  but  a  good  will,  with  three  years  of  such 
good  experience,  will  doubtless  carry  the  thing 
through  more  triumphantly  than  ever. 

The  announcement  of  the  Concerts  ("on  our 
first  page)  has  been  eagerly  met:  indeed  it  has 
been  eagerly  anticipated  by  anxious  inquiries  at 
the  Music  Hall  for  many  weeks  past.  The  sale 
of  season  tickets  will  exceed  that  of  any  past  year, 
and  a  full  hall  for  each  and  every  concert  may 
be  counted  certain. 

The  programmes  of  most  of  the  ten  concerts 
are  essentially  made  up,  though  circumstances 
unforeseen  may  compel  changes  in  some  few  par- 
ticulars. We  suppose  our  readers  are  eager  to 
know  about  it,  so  we  make  bold   to   divulge  the 


prospectus  as  it  now  stands,   in   parts   only   out- 
lined, in  others  open  to  reconsideration. 
First  Concert,  Nov.  12. 

Dedication  Overture  ("Weihe  des  Hanses,")  in  C,  op.  124. 

Beethoven. 
Heroic  Symphony,  No.  3 '' 

Piano  Concerto Chopin. 

Miss  ALn>E  Topp. 
Overture  to  "Oberon" Weber. 

Second  Concert,  Nov.  27.* 

*  This  concert,  it  being  Thanksgiving  week,  occars  on  Fri- 
day, all  the  rest  on  Thursday. 

Reformation  Symphony Mendelssohn. 

Concert  Aria  {Soprano)  :  "Non  temer,"with  violin  ob- 

bligato Mozart. 

Miss  Anna  L.  WarrrEN. 
Overture,  "Die  Waldnymphe,"  (first  time). 

Stemdale  Bennett. 

Military  Symphony,  in  G Haydn. 

Sengs,  (Miss  Whitten). 

Jubilee  Overture Weber. 

Third  Concert,  Dec.  10. 

Overture  to  "Medea" Cherablni. 

Contralto  Aria  :  "Erbarme  dlch,"  from  the  Passion 

Music Bach. 

Mrs.  Floea  B.  Carv,  with  Violin  obbllgato  by  Mr. 

LiSTEMANN. 

Violin  Concerto  ("Hungarian''),  first  time Joachim. 

Mr.  LiSTEMANN. 

Overture  to  "Coriolanus" Beethoven. 

Songs.      (Mrs.  Cary) Rob.  Franz,  &c. 

Symphony  in  D,  No.  2 Haydn. 

Fourth  Concert,  Dec.  24. 

Symphony  in  B  flat,  No  8 Haydn. 

(First  time  in  Boston). 

Concerto  in  E  flat  for  two  Pianos Mozart. 

Messrs.  B.  J.  Lang  and  J.  C.  D.  Parker. 

Symphony  in  D,  No.  2 Beethoven. 

Overture  eo  "Midsummer  Night's  Dream".  .Mendelssohn. 

Fifth  Concert,  Jan.  7. 

Overture  to  "The  Water-Carrier," Ch""'*-'-'. 

Symphony  in  £  flat Mozart. 

Violin  Concerto  in  D Beethoven. 

Mme.  Camilla  Urso. 
Overture,  "The  Fair  Melusina" Mendelssohn. 

Sixth  Concert,  Jan.  21. 

Overture  :  "Reminiscences  of  Ossian" Gade. 

Concert-StUck  for  Piano Weber. 

Miss  Alice  Duiton. 
Symphony  in  D,  No  4 Haydn. 

Overture  to  "Genoveva" Schumann. 

Symphony  in  F,  No.  8 Beethoven. 

Sevintli  Concert,  Feb.  4. 

Overture  to  "Jessonda" Spohr. 

Aria Mozart. 

Symphony  in  E  flat,  No.  3 Schumann. 

(First  time  in  Boston), 

Piano  Concerto Chopin. 

Mr.  Hugo  Leonhard. 
Lieder. 
Overture,  ' 'Becalmed  at  Sea,"  &c .Mendelssohn. 

Eighth  Concert,  Feb.  18. 

Symphony  in  E,  No.  2,  (first  time) Gade. 

Contralto  Aria  from  a  Cantata Bach. 

Mrs.  Flora  E.  Cart. 

Piano  Concerto  in  Q  minor Mendelssohn. 

Mr.  B.  J.  Lang. 

Overture,  "The  Naiads" Bennett. 

Songs.     (Mrs.  Gary). 

Symphony  in  E6,  No.  1 Haydn. 

Ninth  Concert,  March  4. 

Overture Cherubini. 

Symphony  in  B  flat.  No.  1,  (first  time) Schumann. 

Overture. 

Symphony  in  D,  No.  1,  (without  Minuet) Mozart. 

Tenth  Concert,  March  1 8. 

Seventh  Symphony,  in  A Beethoven. 

Aria. 

Triple  Concerto,  for  piano,  violin  and  'cello . .  .Beethoven. 

Songs.  ■ 

Overture  to  "Leonora ,"  No  3 Beethoven. 


Oratorio.  The  Handel  and  Haydn  Society 
have  resumed  their  weekly  rehearsals,  Mr.  Lang, 
in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Zerrahn,  conducting,  as 
well  as  accompanying  at  the  piano.  The  mem- 
bers never  before  appeared  in  such  full  numbers 
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at  the  early  rehearsals,  and  they  take  up  the  work 
in  real  earnest.  The  oratorios  now  in  rehearsal, 
for  public  performance  on  the  evenings  of  Satur- 
day and  Sunday  after  Thanksgiving,  are  Han- 
del's Judas  Maccabceus  and  Mendelssohn's  Elijah. 
The  Messiah  of  course  will  be  sung  at  Christmas. 
There  is  some  thought  of  giving,  later,  Sterndale 
Bennett's  "Woman  of  Samaria"  and  Mr.  Paine's 
Mass,  which  surely  is  entitled  to  a  hearing  after 
the  praises  that  it  won  in  Berlin.  But  what 
seems  really  likely  to  be  done,  and  what,  if  done 
even  but  passably,  would  be  the  great  musical 
event  of  the  year, — as  German  writers  say,  an 
"epoch-making"  event  with  us, — is  the  produc- 
tion in  whole,  or  at  least  in  great  part,  of  Sebas- 
tian Bach's  Passion  Music  according  to  St.  Mat- 
thew. The  government  of  the  Society  are  in- 
deed in  earnest  about  it,  and  have  taken  measures 
to  procure  the  most  approved  edition  of  the  or- 
chestral and  vocal  parts,  and  to  have  the  text 
done  into  English  in  as  close  and  singable  a  man- 
ner as  possible,  so  that  both  maj'  be  published 
here,  and  the  study  of  the  work  begin  with  ener- 
gy, in  the  hope  of  bringing  it  out  in  Passion 
Week.  The  singers  may  recoil  at  times  before 
the  novel  difficulties  of  the  music ;  but  the  Han- 
del and  Haydn  Society  are  not  so  easily  discour- 
aged as  they  used  to  be,  and  they  will  no  doubt 
succeed  in  mastering  the  choruses.  May  the 
good  genius  only  send  us  or  raise  up  among  us 
the  solo  singers  able  to  cope  with  its  wonderful 
recitatives  and  arias,  and  to  enter  into  the  spirit 
of  them  both  with  heart  and  voice!  Even  to 
have  tried,in  real  earnest,  and  have  failed,  will  be 
solid  gain  to  the  Society ;  they  will  have  learned 
and  grown  much  by  it,  musically  and  morally ; 
and  the  failure  of  a  first  real  effort^  will  be  the 
pledge  of  sure  success  in  that  and  many  other 
noble  things  in  future. 

The  new  Choral  Union,  at  South  Boston,  hav- 
ing made  Mr.  J.  C.  D.  Parker  their  Conductor, 
are  in  a  promising  condition,  full  of  fresh  young 
life,  with  fresh  voices  likewise,  and  are  now  en- 
gaged in  the  study  of  the  beautiful  95th  Psalm  of 
Mendelssohn:  "Come  let  us  sing." 

Chamber  Concerts,  as  yet,  have  made  their  be- 
ginning only  in  the  semi-private  way  of  concerts  ar- 
ranged by  the  teachers  of  the  New  England  Conser- 
vatory for  their  pupils,  so  that  these  may  hear  and 
become  familiar  with  the  master  compositions  in  this 
kind.  The  teachers  play,  the  pupils  listen, — now 
and  then  take  part  with  a  song,  duet  or  so.  Two  of 
these,  the  first  two  of  the  season,  and  numbered  21 
and  22  continuously  from  last  year,  have  taken  place 
this  month  at  Chickering  Hall.  In  the  first  (Oct.  2, 
at  noon)  the  instrumental  pieces  were  Beethoven's 
Sonata  in  G  minor,  op.  5,  No.  2,  for  piano  and  vio- 
loncello ;  Beethoven's  Sonata  for  piano  in  C,  op.  2  ; 
Trio  in  F,  op.  80,  for  piano,  violin  and  'cello,  by 
Schumann.  Mr.  Hermann  Paum  and  the  brothers 
Suck  were  the  interpreters.  The  vocal  contributions 
were  from  an  opposite  school,  "Verdi  and  Donizetti. 
— Of  the  last  concert  (Oct.  19)  Weber's  Concert-stuck 
formed  the  principal  feature,  the  rest  consisting  of  a 
Violin  Fantasia  upon  Norma  by  Alard,  and  a  vocal 
duet  and  romanza,  both  by  Veidi.  These  quiet  lit- 
tle "readings,"  as  they  may  be  called  ,  of  classical 
music  in  the  Sonata  form  should  be  good  stimulus 
and  culture  to  the  taste  of  pupils ;  but  we  should 
think  the  Italian  opera  pieces  had  better  be  left  out 
as  an  incongruous  element,  more  in  its  place  some- 
where else. 

The  more  important  aeries  of  Chamber  Concerts 
have  hardly  shaped  themselves.  We  trust  there  is 
truth  in  the  report,  and  that  there  will  be  no  failure 


of  the  intention,  of  Concerts  to  be  given  at  Chickcr- 
ing's  hy  Messrs. Kreissmann  and  Hogg  Leonhard, 
— and  we  think  we  have  heard  Mr.  LrsTEiiANN, 
the  fine  violinist,  mentioned  in  the  same  connection. 
Wo  all  know  what  sort  of  concerts  these  would  be, 
and  every  real  music  lover  would  like  to  know  the 
rest  in  time,  that  he  may  reserve  an  evening  for  thera. 
The  Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club  will  begin  to  bring 
out  of  their  treasures  new  and  old  soon  after  New 
Year.  Their  favors  are  more  few  and  far  between 
than  formerly — four  chamber  concerts  where  we  used 
to  have  eight  or  ten  !  They  travel  much,  they  have 
become  missionaries  and  scatter  good  seed  through 
the  country. — Why  shall  we  not  also  have  a  Quar- 
tette Club,  so  that  the  purest  kind  of  instrumental  mu- 
sic may  lie  more  within  our  hearing  '>  With  such 
violinists  as  the  brothers  Listemann,  who  have  come 
to  live  among  us,  and  a  better  chance  than  formerly 
of  finding  a  good  'Cello  and  Viola,  it  would  seem 
no  impracticable  thing  to  make  up  really  a  good 
Quartet ;  and  should  there  spring  up  a  little  emula- 
tion between  the  Quintette  and  the  Quartette,  so 
much  the  better  for  them  both  ;  there  would  be  mu- 
tual quickening ;  the  old  would  gain  new  life,  and 
the  new  would  have  a  higher  mark  for  competition  ; 
the  listeners  would  be  gainers  in  both  cases,  and  mu- 
sic in  Boston  would  have  a  most  important  almost 
empty  category  filled. 

— But  we  have  one  choice  concert,  which  properly 
comes  under  the  head  of  chamber  music,  right  before 
us.  The  friends  of  Mrs.  Flora  E.  Cart,  the  con- 
tralto singer,  have  arranged  a  Benefit  for  her,  for 
next  Tuesday  evening  at  Chickering  Hall.  Mr.  J. 
C.  D.  Parker,  Mr.  Leonhard  and  Mr.  Liste- 
mann will  kindly  assist.  The  two  pianists  will  open 
the  concert  with  Schumann's  Variations  in  B  flat 
for  two  pianos,  and  close  it  with  the  "Hommage  a 
Haendd"  by  Moscheles.  Mr.  Listemann  will  play 
as  violin  solos  the  Ballade  et  Polonaise  by  Vieux- 
temps  and  "Hungarian  Airs"  by  Ernst,  and  the  An- 
dante and  Variations  from  Beethoven's  "Kreutzer" 
Sonata  with  Mr.  Parker.  Mrs.  Cary's  own  selec- 
tions are,  as  usual,  very  choice  :  "Deh  vieni"  from 
Mozart's  Figaro ;  "Enticement"  by  Dessauer,  and 
"Er  ist  gehommen"  by  Franz  ;  "The  Angel's  Call"  by 
Parker,  and  "Aufdem  Meer"  by  Franz  ;  and  finally 
a  brace  of  Mendelssohn  melodies :  "Though  far 
away,"  and  "Neue  Liebe."  The  price  of  admission 
is  high,  but  bo  is  the  sentiment   which  prompts  the 


Philadelphia.  The  Quaker  City  seems  to  be 
in  labor  with  a  musical  "revival,"  to  judge  from  the 
classical  prospectuses  wo  have  received.  The  Bulle- 
tin, before  enumerating  them,  says  :  "None  of  the 
best  musicians,  and  none  of  the  respectable  societies, 
will  touch  Oflijnbach's  fiddle-faddle  compositions." 
That  surely  is  the  least  that  can  be  hoped. 

Carl  Sentz,  with  orchestra,  having  formed  a  union 
with  Hassler's  orchestra,  holds  out  promise  of  thirty 
concerts,  with  programmes  something  like  those  of 
our  Orchestral  Union,  partly  classical  and  partly 
light;  among  other  things  :  the  "Reformation  Sym- 
phony," Schubert's  "Unfinished  Symphony  ;"  Beet- 
hoven's 1st  and  8th  and  "Battle  of  Vittoria"  Sym- 
phony (queer  selection  that  last  !)  ;  Wagner's  "Fly- 
ing Dutchman"  Overture  ;  and  various  Symphonies 
by  Haydn  and  Mozart. — The  Germania  Orchestra, 
having  appointed  Mr.  W.  G.  Dietrich,  Director,  in 
place  of  Mr.  Schmitz,  who  has  retired,  has  changed 
the  day  of  its  public  afternoon  Rehearsals  to  Wednes- 
day. The  Germania  still  adhere  to  their  old  plan  of 
giving  single  movements  of  Symphonies  in  the  mid- 
dle of  very  miscellaneous  programmes. 

Mr.  Carl  Wolfsohn's  programme  of  Six  Mat- 
inees is  before  us.  No  longer  confining  himself  to 
Beethoven's  Sonatas,  he  has  engaged  Mons.  Edward 
Colonne,  from  Paris,  "one  of  the  finest  violinists  that 
ever  visited  this  country,"  and  Mr.  Rudolph  Hen- 
ning,  a  leading  violoncellist  of  New  York,  and  offers 
a  great  variety  of  new  and  old,  classical  and  modern 
romantic;  Trios  by  Beethoven,  Rubinstein,  Men- 
delssohn, Schubert,  Schumann  and  Raff;  Sonata 
Duos  by  Rubinstein,  Beethoven,  Raff,  Schumann, 
Schubert;  Piano  works  by  Chopin,  Mendelssohn, 
Schumann,  &c. ;  Violin  solos  by  Biich,  Viotti,Spohr, 
&c.  ;  Violoncello  solos.  &e.  We  wish  we  had  room 
for  the  whole  prospectus.— — The  same  of  Mr.  Jar- 
vis's,  who,  with  Mr.  Gotthilf  Guhlemann,  violinist, 
and  Henning,  'cellist,  offers  six  programmes  very 
similar  and  in  some  respects  identical  with  Mr. 
Wolfsohn's. 


New  York.  The  Sun  reports  thus  independent- 
ly and  spicily  of  Miss  Kellogg's  first  concert. 

A  finer  audience  than  was  gathered  on  this  occa- 
sion we  have  rarely  seen,  a  worse  concert  than  was 
given  we  have  rarely  heard.  It  was  so  bad  that  it 
is  easier  at  once  to  point  out  what  was  good  in  it 
than  what  was  bad.  Miss  Kellogg  was  good;  ev- 
erything else  was  poor,  and  unworthy  of  herself  and 
her  audience. 

In  the  first  place,  the  programme  was  miserably 
made  up.  The  orchestra  played  two  overtures, 
Messrs.  Lotti,  Susini,  and  Petroili  sang,  and  a  Mr. 
Alard  played  the  violoncello.  Now  the  orchestra  was 
a  poor,  thin,  weakly,  picked  up  aflTair,  and  played  de- 
testably. Its  accompaniments  were  as  had  as  its 
overtures,  which  is  saying  a  great  deal.  Miss  Topp, 
the  pianist,  of  course  played  well — she  is  an  artist, 
and  always  does — but  the  Academy  of  Music  is  no 
place  for  a  piano  ;  it  is  too  large,  the  resonance  of 
the  instrument  is  lost  and  dissipated,  and  the  tone 
destroyed  in  the  immense  space  to  be  filled.  The 
piano  is  a  parlor  instrument,  at  most  an  instrument 
for  a  concert  hall,  not  an  instrument  certainly  for  an 
opeta  house;  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  audience 
yawned  through  the  long  pieces  by  Liszt,  and  were 
decidedly  bored  and  glad  when  it  was  over.  Mr. 
Steinway  might  have  spared  his  men  the  trouble  of 
rushing  forward  (after  the  instrument  was  rolled  into 
place  for  the  performer),  with  an  immense  signboard 
with  "Steinway"  upon  it  to  be  hung  out  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  audience  and  his  own  glorification,  for  the 
instrument  gains  no  reputation  when  heard  in  that 
house.  This  piano  business  being  over,  we  had  a 
solo  on  the  violoncello.  This  is  quite  as  foolish  an 
idea  as  the  piano  solo,  and  proved  even  more  trying 
to  the  patience  of  the  audience.  Who  wants  to  hear 
any  one  saw  out  melodies  on  a  violoncello  at  the 
Academy  of  Music?  No  one  does,  not  even  when 
the  instrument  is  in  the  hands  of  a  master,  much  less 
when  it  is  in  those  of  a  quite  commonplace  musi- 
cian. The  piece  fell  flat,  and  deservedly  so,  upon 
the  audience,  and  hardly  a  hand  was  raised  in  ap- 
plause. Mr.  Lotti  also  sang  a  solo.  His  voice  is 
always  sweet  and  pleasant  in  quality — a  feeble,  in- 
sufficient voice,  uncertain  in  its  middle  register,  apt 
to  give  out  suddenly  in  soft  passages  where  you 
expect  it  to  be  strong ;  peculiarly  strong  in  taking 
the  high  notes  with  vigor,  when  you  expect  it  to  be 
weakest.  In  fact,  Lotti  depends  on  redeeming  a  very 
madequately  sung  aria  by  coming  out  strong  on  the 
last  note.  -  It's  an  old  trick,  and  has  been  played  by 
many  singers,  and  such  easy  tempered  things  are  au- 
diences that  it  seldom  fails  to  succeed.  It  is  no  sat- 
isfaction to  hear  Lotti  feebly  warble  his  little  solos. 
He  is  very  excellent  at  "supporting  distance,"  as  a 
help  to  the  prima  donna,  to  carry  the  tenor  part  in  a 
quartet,  or  even  in  a  duet,  but  as  for  a  solo — spare 
us !  And  now  we  come  to  the  worst  of  all — Signor 
Susini.  He  did  more  than  any  one  else  to  spoil  the 
evening.  He  had  a  cold  so  bad  that  ho  could  hardly 
articulate,  and  sang  not  a  note  in  tune  from  the  be- 
ginning to  the  end.  Such  noises  as  he  made  we 
never,  in  a  long  experience  of  public  singers,  remem- 
ber to  have  heard.  There  is  no  comparison  that 
would  doit  justice;  the  hoarse  bellow  of  a  sickly 
bull  would  have  been  melody  compared  to  it.  Wo 
cannot  imagine  what  induced  Mr.  Susini,  an  excel- 
lent artist  and  a  man  of  sense,  to  come  on  the  stage 
in  such  voice.  It  may  have  been  his  good  nature 
and  a  desire  not  to  disappoint,  but  it  seemed  to  us 
without  excuse,  and  an  insult  to  the  audience  for 
which  Mr.  Strakosch  should  be  held  answerable. 

In  fact,  if  this  concert  is  Mr.  Strakosch's  idea  of 
what  a  concert  should  be,  it  is  high  time  that  he  found 
out  his  mistake.  Let  him  consult  some  person  who 
knows  what  the  public  require.  Mr.  Thomas  or  any 
competent  musician  could  tell  him  better  what  to  do. 
Miss  Kellogg  did  what  she  could  to  redeem  the  even- 
ing, but  even  her  ability,  great  as  it  is,  was  not  suifi- 
cient  to  carry  the  dead  weight  of  the  rest.  She  tried 
to  vitalize  the  third  act  of  "Faust,"  which  was  given 
to  close  the  concert,  but  Susini  spoilt  all  her  ef- 
forts, covered  her  with  evident  confuson,and  produc- 
ed a  laugh  from  the  audience  by  his  nncoiilh  sounds 
at  the  very  crisis  of  the  act.  The  only  really  charm- 
ing things  of  the  evening  were  Miss  Kellogg's  impas- 
sioned, tender  singing  of  "Home,  Sweet  Home,"  and 
of  the  quaint  old  romance  of  the  "King  of  Thule," 
from  "Faust."  She  was  overwhelmed  with  flowers, 
of  course.  A  white  dove  also  fluttered  among  the 
bouquets.  She  deserved  all  the  floral  tributes  she  re- 
ceived, and  all  the  applauding  welcomes,  though  wo 
wish  she  could  have  appeared  under  better  manage- 
ment and  to  better  advantage  than  with  her  sur- 
roundings of  last  evening.  The  concerts  are  to  be 
continued.  Whether,  for  the  sake  of  Miss  Kellogg, 
the  public  will  stand  the  rest  of  the  entertainment,  is 
very  questionable. 
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Lauriger  Horatius. 

[The  New  York  Evening  Post  of  Oct.  3,  has  the 
following  answer  to  the  letter  which  we  copied  from 
it  in  our  last.  Many  of  our  readers,  Harvard  Mu- 
sicals especially,  will  recognize  a  genial  old  associate 
in  the  initials  appended  to  it.] 
To  the  Editors  of  the  Evening  Post  : 

In  your  issue  of  18th  of  Septemher  last  you  give 
an  extract  of  a  letter  of  Mr.  James  Morgan,  of  New 
York,  to  the  College  Courant  of  Yale,  in  which  he 
asks  : 

"Can  any  of  your  correspondents  tell  me  who  was 
the  author  of  that  most  widely  known  and  admired 
of  our  college  songs,  'Lauriger  Horatius'  1  Also,  of 
the  origin  of  the  tune  which  our  southern  brethren 
appropriated  during  the  war  to  their  'My  Mary- 
land ? '  " 

In  answer  to  this  inquiry  I  beg  to  submit  the  fol- 
lowing : 

The  song  "Lauriger  Horatius"  is  found  in  the  old- 
est song-books  of  German  students  (called  by  them 
"Commerce"  books),  without  giving  the  name  of  the 
author  ;  but  it  is  generally  found  by  the  side  of  the 
other  old  "Cantilena  potatoria"  : 

Mihi  eat  propo.'iitum, 
In  Taberna  mori  ; 
Yinum  Rit  appositum 
Morientis  ori ; 
Ut  dicaot.  cum  TeDerint. 
Angelurum  chori ! 
Deus  sit  propitius 
Huic  potatori  I" 

which  latter  song  is  ascribed  to  "Walter  Mapes,"  or 
also  written  "Gualterus  de  Mapp^s,"  of  the  twelfth 
century. 

Both  songs  may  probably  be  found  in  a  book  pub- 
lished by  E  du  Meril :  "Pofeiea  populaires  Latines 
anterieurs  au  douzierae  sie'cle."     Paris,  1843. 

Both  songs  are  sung  in  German  to  the  same  melo- 
dy, which  is  the  same  current  here.  This  is  an  old 
German  nursery  melody,  known  to  all  German  chil- 
dren, particularly  to  those  of  North  and  Middle  Ger- 
many, to  the  words  : 

"0  TanneDbaum,  0  Tannenbaum! 
Wie  griin  sind  deine  Blatter! 
Du  grliuBt  nicbt  nur  zur  Sommerszett, 
Nein,  auch  im  Winter,  w^nn  es  Bchneit," 

The  same  melody  is  adapted  to  several  other  fa- 
miliar German  Bacchanalian  songs  sung  by  the  stu- 
dents. It  is  a  melody  which,  being  without  any  dis- 
tinct musical  character,  may  be  sung  to  any  metrical 
lines  corresponding  to  the  rhythm  of  the  tune,  which, 
being  in  triplet  time,  is  easily  caught  by  ear. 

A  North  German  gentleman  of  musical  attain- 
ments, who  resided  at  the  time  in  Baltimore,  and  is 
now  living  here  in  New  York,  adstpted  this  German 
nursery  melody  of  the  ditty  "0  Tannenbaum"  to  the 
southern  rhythmical  lines  "My  Maryland." 

The  melody  is  certainly  anything  but  inspiriting, 
and  is  more  adapted  to  words  of  a  serio-comic  char- 
acter or  to  such  simple  songs  for  children  as  that  "0 
Tannenbaum." 

The  time  of  the  tune  being  triplet,  and  the  melody 
ranging  within  the  compass  of  six  notes,  it  recom- 
mends itself  at  once  to  every  one,  though  he  have  no 
particular  ear  for  music,  and  is  therefore  well  adapt- 
ed to  recite  verses  by  these  easy  rhythmical  notes. 

It  is  well  known  that  a  melody  sung  slowly  seems 
to  acquire  a  ditferent  character.  Even  "Yankee  Doo- 
dle" has  been  adapted  to  a  church  hymn,  and  when 
sung  slowly  can  be  hardly  recognized.  The  melo- 
dies of  many  of  the  college  songs  and  ditties,  like 
"Captain  Coddington  has  gone  to  Sea,"  or  "Three 
Blind  Mice."  or  "A  Pie  sat  on  a  Pear  Tree,"  etc., 
are  excellent  in  their  way,  and  quite  inspiriiing 
"when  all  the  boys  are  on  hand."  But  I  believe  none 
of  them  will  challenge  any  discussion  as  to  their  in- 
trinsic musical  merit.  The  same  may,  in  some 
measure,  be  said  of  the  melody  to  "O  Tannenbaum" 
as  adapted  to  "Lauriger  Horatius,"  "Mihi  est  Pro- 
positum,"  etc.,  and  My  Maryland." 

Allow  me  to  call  attention  to  two  mistakes  in  the 
lines  as  you  printed  them.  In  the  second  verse  read 
"sitiens  canescit"  instead  of  "litiens,"  and  at  the  end 
of  the  third  verse  read  "potare"  instead  of  "poetare." 

Allow  me  to  add_  a  few  words  to  the  old  Latin 
song  "Dulce  Domum,"  which  one  of  your  correspon- 
dents furnished  to  the  Evening  Post  of  1st  October. 
This  song  may  be  found  in  "Brand's  Popular  Anti- 
quities," volume  1.,  page  452,  where  it  is  preceded 
by  the  following  remarks  : 

"At  St.  Mary's  College,  Vinton,  the  'Dulce  Do- 
mum' is  sung  on  the  evening  preceding  the  Whitsun 
holidays.  'The  masters,  scholars  and  choristers,  at- 
tended by  a  band  of  music,  walk  in  procession  round 
the  courts  of  the  college  singing  it.  It  is  no  doubt  of 
very  remote  antiquity,  and  its  origin  must  be  traced 


not  to  any  ridiculous  tradition,  but  to  tenderest  feel- 
ings of  human  nature. 

"A  spirited  translation  of  this  song  occurs  in  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine  for  March,  1793,  p.  209.  See 
also  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  December,  18U,  p. 
503." 

I  have  not  seen  the  music  of  this  song,  but  I  found 
that  such  and  similar  songs  are  generally  sung  with 
a  certain  mock  seriousness,  and  very  often  after  some 
old  Latin  church-hymn  of  the  middle  ages,  like 
"Veni  Creator  Spiritus,"  "Omni  die  die  Mariae." 

B.    R. 

An  interesting  doccment. — The  Paris  opera 
was  established  by  the  following  edict — remarkable 
for  its  ingenuous  and  patriarchal  tone — which  was 
issued  by  Charles  IX.  in  1570: — "We.  Charles,  by 
the  grace  of  God,  King  of  France,  send  greeting  to 
all  men  now  living  and  to  come.  As  we  have  ever 
made  it  our  care,  after  the  examples  of  King  Francis, 
our  predecessor,  of  good  and  praiseworthy  memory, 
whose  sins  may  God  forgive,  to  see  that  literature 
and  science  should  flourish  in  our  Kingdom  of 
France,  and  also  in  our  town  of  Paris,  where  there 
are  great  numbers  of  persons  who  devote  their  daily 
labor  and  study  thereto,  and,  as  it  is  highly  impor- 
tant for  the  citizens  of  a  town  that  the  music  usually 
and  commonly  cultivated  in  a  state  should  be  sub- 
jected to  certain  laws,  and  the  more  so  because  that 
the  minds  of  most  men  are  formed  and  directed  by  it, 
in  such  wise  ihat  where  music  is  neglected,  manners 
are  apt  to  degenerate,  and  where  it  is  properly  regu- 
lated, men  are  of  good  morals.  For  these  reasons, 
and  after  having  seen  the  petition  addressed  to  our 
privy  council,  and  sent  in  by  our  well  beloved  and 
trusty  J.  A.  deBlair,  and  J.  T.  de  Courville,  which 
sets  forth  that,  for  three  years,  with  great  industry 
and  persevering  labor,  they  have  worked  together  for 
the  improvement  of  the  French  language,  which  may 
he  applied  both  to  the  construction  of  poetry  and  to 
the  nature  and  regulation  of  music,  as  those  arts  were 
cultivated  in  former  times  by  Greeks  and  Romans. 
With  the  wish  that  I  may  multiply  for  them  the 
grace  which  God  has  shown  them,  I  hereby  permit 
them  to  establish,  on  the  model  of  the  Ancients,  an 
Academy  or  Society,  consisting  as  well  of  composers, 
singers  and  performers  upon  musical  instruments,  as 
of  worthy  auditors,  which  Academy  shall  not  only 
be  a  nursery,  whence  we  shall  one  day  obtain  poets 
and  musicians,  but  which  shall  also  proflt  the  public. 

Charles." 

Dresden. — A  new  oratorio,  Gideon,  hat  just  been 
published  by  Herr  L.  Meinardns,  who  intends  to 
produce  it  here  shortly. — On  the  20th  September,  a 
performance  of  Weber's  "Jubel  Ouverfure"  was  giv- 
en to  celebrate  the  fifth  anniversary  of  its  perform- 
ance at  the  Royal  Opera  House.  It  was  composed 
in  honor  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary,  20th  Septemher, 
1818,  of  the  accession  of  Fredrich  August  to  the 
throne  of  Saxony.  This  fine  work  was  written  by 
Weber,  then  in  very  bad  health,  between  the  2d  anil 
nth  September,  1818,  in  this  capital,  on  his  return 
from  Hosterwitz,  where  he  had  been  staying  for 
sometime.  The  entire  Jubel  Cantata  was,  by  the  in- 
fluence of  the  opponents  of  German  music,  prevent- 
ed from  being  included  in  the  programme  of  the  Gala 
Concert  at  the  Royal  Opera  House,  though  Weber 
had  written  it  expressly  for  that  occasion.  The  over- 
ture alone  was  performed,  and  we  all  know  the  suc- 
cess it  achieved  at  the  time,  and  how  popular  it  has 
been  ever  since.  Is  it  possible  to  refrain  from  a 
smile  when  we  now  read  the  names  of  the  Italians, 
who  then  favored  the  "opponents"  of  the  composer 
of  Der  Freischihz  f  Besides  the  "Jubel  Ouverture" 
the  programme  of  the  grand  concert,  on  the  20th 
Seplemher,  1818,  contained  :  air  from  Boadicea, 
Morlacchi  ;  Violin  Concerto,  Polledro ;  Duet,  Nic- 
colini,  &c. — all  stars  that  have  grown  pale  before 
Weber's  fame. 

Not  a  bad  notion. — The  celebrated  composer 
.Jomelli  was  proposed  by  his  friends  to  Cardinal  Al- 
essandro  Albani  as  chapelmaster  of  St.  Peter's.  As, 
however,  he  had  devoted  but  little  attention  to  the 
Palestrina  style,  as  it  is  called,  he  dreaded  the  inev. 
itable  examination  he  should  have  to  undergo  in  it, 
and  hastened  to  the  famous  Father  Martini  at  Bo- 
logna, under  whom,  by  great  industry  and  applica- 
tion, he  soon  picked  up  the  knowledge  he  wanted. 
He  now  returned  to  Rome,  and  signified  his  readi- 
ness to  submit  to  the  examination,  but  on  one  con- 
dition, namely  :  that,  after  passing  his  own  examina- 
tion, he  should  he  allowed  to  examine  his  examin- 
ers. This  request,  which  does  not  appear  sovery 
unreasonable,  had  such  an  effect  upon  the  learned  ex- 
aminers, that,  the  next  day,  they  forwarded  him  his 
appointment  without  a  word  about  any  examination 
at  all. 
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Vocal,  with  Piano  Accompaniment. 

The  Grecian  Bend.    2.  C  to  f .  Tony  Pastor.  30 

A  smart  hit  at  the  last  folly.  Amusing  verseB,with 
a  story  told  by  way  of  interlude. 

T'were  vain  to  conceal.     (Je  sais  nne  femme). 

2  C  to  a  flat.  "Genevieve."  30 

Hail,  ye  festive  hours.     {Qu*  ici  on  se  presse.) 

Solo  and  Cho.  2.  C  to  g.  "Genevieve/'  30 

Night  with  shadows  darkly  veiling,  (Ronde  des 
jeux.)  Solo  or  Cho.  3.  A  minor  and  major 
to ^r  sharp.  "Genevieve."  40 

Could'st  thou  but  know.  (Si  tu  savais).  2.  A  to 
a.  "Genevieve"  30 

Additional  songs  from  the  new  opera.  The  first  is 
the  song  of  Isoline,  disguised  as  the  Bohemieone. 
The  second  is  the  melody  of  the  merry  chorus  of  the 
revellers  at  Golo's  ball,  which  ball  was  the  occasion 
of  some  surprises,  for  which  the  entertainer  had  not 
provided.  The  third  is  the  gambler's  song  and  "ron- 
do" and  is  an  eicellent  "expose"  of  the  fierce  pleas- 
ures and  the  miseries  of  players.  The  fourth  is  the 
whimsical  ^'serenade  by  daylight"  suog  by  Golo  in 
the  cave.  All  have  the  characteristic  bright  melodies 
of  this  composition,  and  can  hardly  foil  to  please. 

0*er  thee  alone.  2.  F  to  f.  WrigUon.  30 

Sweet,  pure  sentiment.    A  good  song. 
Fashion  on  the  brain.  Ch.  2.  G  to  e.    H.  Newell.  30 

A  hit  at  fashionable  follies.    Very  amusing. 

Beautiful  love  !     A  to  e.  C.  A.  White.  40 

A  beautiful  love  of  a  song,  with  a  fine  picture  on 
the  title. 

Hail  !  Mary  I     (Salve  Maria  !)     5.     F  to  g. 

Mercadante.  60 
A  devout  song  for  the  Catholics,    Fine  melody. 

Hurrah  for  our  national  came.  S'g  and  Cho.  for 
Men's  Voices.  3.  Bb  tog.  W.  Newell.  35 

Catch  it  on  the  fly,  boys  !    Good  song  coming  ! 

Breathe  not  her  name.     2*     G  to^.       Guglidmo.  30 
Sweet  melody. 

The  Gallopinp:  Snob  of  Rotten  Row.    2.    Gto  e.  30 
The  Bird  Whistle  Man.  2.  B6  to  d.  Lloyd.  30 

Although  the  wit  of  these  songs  is  not  of  the  keen- 
est, they  do  manage  to  appropriate  some  of  the 
very  prettiest  melodies,  and  both  are  destined  to  be 
whistled  in  the  streets  as  favorites. 

Capt.  Jmks.  For  guitar.  2.  A  to  e.  Hayden.  30 

Capt.  Jinks  on  the  guitar,  ladies  !    Hear  him  ! 

Instrumental. 

Parting:  Waltz.     4  hds.  2.  F.  'Russell.  35 

The  celebrated"Scheiden*'  waltzes, arranged  in  easy 
form  for  learners. 

Scheiden  Waltzes.  Weissenbom.  2.  F.  Ea'^yarr. 

Knight.  30 
Another  arrangement  of  the  same  waltzes.     Easier 
by  one  degree  than  the  original,   but  very  bright  and 
pleasing. 

Non  fe  ver.     Transcription.  5.  E6.         T.  Mattei.  60 
Half  transcription,  half  variation,    and  contains 
rich,  impressive  music. 

Wiener  bon-bons.  Strauss.  2.   F.   Simplified  by 

Knight.  30 
Dainty  musical  sugarplums  for  learners;  not  hard 
to  take. 

Champion  galop.     3.     A.  BlaJce.  30 

Dedicated  to  a  base  ball  club,  and  is  full  of  '*vim" 
and  spirit.  The  hand  is  well  "exercised,"  and  there 
is  a  chance  for  a  good  "home  run." 

Books. 

Libretto  of  "Genevieve  de  Brabant."     Offenbach.  30 
This  opera  has  a  large  number  of  pretty  airs,  which 
may  be  found  in  the  libretto,   which   has  been   care- 
fully translated,  with  a  view  to  its  preservation  in  the 
library  as  well  as  to  its  use  at  the  opera. 


Abdreviations  — Degrees  of  difficulty  are  marked  from  1  to 
7.  Tbe  key  is  marked  with  a  capital  letter,  as  C,  B  flat,  &c  , 
A  small  Roman  letter  marks  the  hiebest  note,  if  on  the  staff, 
an  italic  letter  the  highest  note,  if  above  the  staff. 


MnsiOBTMAit. — Music  is  sent  by  mail,  the  expense  being 

two  cents  for  eveiy  four  ounces,  or  fraction  thereof,  (about 
one  cent  for  an  ordinary  piece  of  music).  Persons  at  a 
distance  will  find  the  conveyance  a  saving  of  time  and 
expense  in  obtaining  supplies  Books  can  also  be  sent  at 
double  these  rates. 
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The  Voice,  the  Ear  and  Music* 

[We  propose  to  translate  for  our  readers  .=ome  con- 
siderable portions  of  the  verj-  clear  and  popnlar  expo- 
sition of  the  discoveries  of  IIei.miioltz,  contained  in 
the  little  boolc,  with  the  above  title,  by  M.  Adguste 
Lahgel  *  These  discoveries  are  the  basis  of  much 
that  has  been  found  new  and  beautiful  in  Tyndall 
"Lectures  on  Sound,"  and  we  are  all  interested  here 
just  now  in  the  practical  application  of  them  to  the 
culture  of  "The  Voice  in  Singing"  brought  to  us  by 
Mme.  Emma  Seiler. — j.  s.  d  ] 

I. 

ANALYSIS    OF    SOUND. 

The  pleasures  of  science  are  severe,  but  they 
have  something  perfect,  durable,  achieved,  which 
every  other  pleasure  wants.  We  must  needs 
pity  those  who  are  incapable  of  experiencing  de- 
light in  seeing  unveiled  before  their  eyes  a  new 
truth,  a  law  of  immortal  nature,  or  in  observing 
how,  by  ingenious  and  continual  metamorphoses, 
one  and  the  same  principle  engenders  a  well-or- 
dered series  of  unexpected  consequences.  Nev- 
er, for  my  part,  have  I  better  felt  these  keen  and 
subtle  emotions  of  the  mind  than  in  studying  the 
recent  discoveries  of  Helmiioltz  in  Acoustics. 
After  so  many  labors,  researches  and  discoveries 
on  the  nervous  system,  on  physiological  Optics, 
on  the  great  question  of  the  transformation  of 
forces,  the  indefatigable  Heidelberg  professor 
has  attacked  Acoustics,  and,  one  may  say,  has 
made  a  new  science  of  it,  Newton,  Euler,  La- 
place, Poisson  had  laid  the  foundations  of  the 
theory  of  sonorous  vibrations;  but  their  high 
analysis  had  never  stooped  to  the  concrete  world 
of  instrumentation.  By  the  side  of  their  unap- 
plied formulas,  Acoustics  registered  experiences 
more  or  less  ingenious ;  after  its  great  theorists  it 
had  its  humble  workers,  but  it  owed  but  little  to 
their  efforts :  Cagniard  de  la  Tour,  Savart  him- 
self, were  hardly  more  than  clever  mechanicians. 
The  strangest  thing  about  it  is,  that  no  imiting 
bridge  had  ever  been  thrown  across  between 
Acoustics  and  Music  :  the  science  remained  ster- 
ile, the  art  obeyed  merely  the  impulses  of  aesthet- 
ic instinct.  Some  great  minds,  Pythagoras,  Kep- 
ler, Rameau,  d'AIembert,  had  no  doubt  divined 
a  secret  family  relationship  between  these  things; 
but  these  vague  intuitions  had  never  come  out 
upon  laws.  The  most  learned  treatises  on  Har- 
mony are  a  mere  collection  of  empirical  rules 
sanctioned  by  the  experience  of  ages. 

But  now  all  the  hitherto  detached  phenomena 
assume  their  places  in  an  admirable  synthesis.* 
The  physical  philosopher  of  Heidelberg  is  not 
one  of  those  experimenters  who,  groping  in  the 
domain  of  facts,  stumble  accidentally  upon  an  un- 
known truth.  Armed  with  the  torch  of  high 
mathematical  analysis,  he  marches  with  an  as- 
sured step  ;  he  does  not  await,  he  evokes  phe- 
nomena.    On  the  other   hand,  penetrated  with 

*  "ia  roix,  V  Oreitle  et  la  Muiique."  Par  Augdste  LiO- 
GEL.    Paris,  1867. 

*  "Die  Lehre  von  den  Tonempfinilungen,  ah  physiohgiscke 
Gmndlage  frtr  die  Theorie  der  Musik."  (Study  of  sonorous 
impressions,  as  a  physiological  basis  for  the  Theory  of  Music). 
By  H.  Helmholtz. 


the  fruitful  principles  of  modern  dynamics,  he 
sees  in  the  world  only  force  and  movement;  and 
the  laws  of  rational  mechanics  guide  liim  in  the 
study  of  all  the  manifestations  of  matter. 

Considering  sound  as  one  particular  mode  of 
molecular  movements,  he  has  known  how  to  draw 
from  the  ^tudy  of  these  movements  all  the  conse- 
quences which  the  mathematics  had,  so  to  say, 
left  there  in  the  embryonic  state,  and  he  has  im- 
agined instruments,  apparatus,  by  which  these 
consequences,  visible  for  the  mind,  become  so  for 
the  senses.  No  more  coming  pretty  near,  no 
more  approximations,  no  more  scattering  induc- 
tions; all  is  held  fast,  all  is  enchained  in  this  vast 
system,  and  we  are  led  on  from  the  most  elemen- 
tary phenomena  of  the  vibration  of  sonorous 
bodies  to  the  laws  (but  yesterday  profoundly 
mysterious)  of  harmony  and  of  the  combination 
of  sounds.  We  discover  the  so  recently  impene- 
trable secret  of  that  strange  property,  the  timbre 
or  quality  of  sounds  ;  we  comprehend  wherein 
the  same  notes  differ  upon  different  instruments. 
Rameau,  who  might  be  called  the  Malherbe  of 
French  music,  had  long  ago  divined  that  musical 
sounds  are  formed  of  several  simple  sounds,  as 
light  is  composed  of  different  rays ;  but  Helm- 
holtz has  found  the  means  of  decomposing  the 
most  complex  sound,  and  of  thus  discerning,  even 
in  the  noisiest  concert,the  most  evanescent  simple 
notes:  a  discovery  as  strange  as  it  is  fruitful, 
since  in  nature  there  are  no  simple  notes,  and  all 
her  sounds  are  fusions,  concerts,  accords.  In 
explaining  the  timbre,  Helmholtz  has  at  the  same 
time  shown  what  distinguishes  and  characterizes 
the  vowels ;  the  physiologist,  succeeding  to  the 
physicist,  has  explained  how  the  human  ear 
analyzes  the  sonorous  perceptions,  and  in  what 
way  multiple  impressions  there  determine  the 
unity  of  sensation.  In  fine,  the  musician  has 
brought  out  one  by  one  from  the  very  analysis  of 
sounds  the  complex  and  hitherto  wholly  empirical 
laws  of  harmony. 

Thus  enlarged,  Acoustics  is  no  longer  that  dry 
and  hacknied  science  whose  rudiments  are  still 
found  set  forth  without  art  in  all  the  treatises  on 
Physics ;  it  becomes  a  branch  of  universal  Dy- 
namics, and  of  iEsthctics  at  the  same  time.  It  is 
no  longer  a  mere  chapter  of  the  elasticity  of 
bodies,  it  is  a  sort  of  musical  grammar.  Of  course 
it  cannot  lend  to  the  musician  melodies,  any  more 
than  an  ordinary  grammar  furnishes  a  writer 
with  ideas;  but  it  teaches  him  how  to  write  cor- 
rectly in  music ;  it  gives  him,  not  genius,  but 
style.  ■. 

If  there  were  need  of  proofs  to  show  that  mat- 
ter is  not  continuous,  but  is  composed  of  parts,  it 
would  suffice  to  cite  the  phenomena  of  sound.  In 
a  sonorous  body,  whether  solid,  liquid  or  gaseous, 
all  the  molecules  displace  one  another  and  enter 
into  vibration.  If  these  moveinents  are  confused, 
unequal  in  duration  and  intensity,  we  only  hear 
s,  noise;  if  they  are  rhythmical  and  for  some 
time  like  each  other,  we  perceive  a  sound.  The 
molecule,  in  executing  its  invisible  dance,  may 
have  been  drawn  more  or  less  away  from  its  orig- 


inal place ;  hence  a  sound  more  or  less  i  iter  se 
The  amplitude  of  the  movement  regu'ates  the  in- 
tensity of  the  sound;  the  rapidity  of  period  a  ' 
vibration  determines  its  pitch  or  place  upon  the 
musical  scale.  The  grave  notes  result  from  a 
slow  vibration,  the  acute  notes  from  a  more  rapid, 
more  precipitate  tremor.  The  molecule,  free 
and  complaisant,  lends  itself  to|infinite  degrees  of 
quickness;  but  the  human  ear  only  perceives 
with  ease  and  pleasure  the  vibrations  enclosed 
within  certain  limits.*  The  ear  can  seize  a 
sound  which  responds  to  38,000  vibrations  ;  but 
then  the  sensation  becomes  painful,  and  at  these 
extreme  rates  of  quickness  the  notes  are  no  long- 
er clearly  distinguishable  from  one  another. 

The  scale  of  vibrations  of  a  pianoforte  of  seven 
octaves  runs  from  33  to  30GO,  and  the  difference 
of  these  figures  bears  witness  already  to  the  sen- 
sitive elasticity  of  our  auditory  apparatus  and  to 
the  infinite  number  of  combinations  which  so  rich 
a  gamut  offers  to  harmony.f 

The  study  of  the  vibratory  movements  made 
by  Galileo, Newton,  Euler  and  Daniel  Bernouilli, 
has  long  since  furnished  all  the  elements  for  the 
knowledge  of  sounds  as  it  regards  intensity  and 
tonality  ;  but  there  is  in  sound  another  quality, 
the  timbre,  which,  when  Helmholtz  approached 
the  examination  of  it,  still  defied  all  the  efforts  of 
the  physicists.  The  timbre  does  not  need  to  be 
defined ;  we  all  know  how  to  distinguish  a  note 
of  the  piano  from  the  same  note  played  upon  a 
violin  ;  in  the  same  way  we  recognize  the  a,  the 
0,  the  i  held  by  the  same  singer  and  upon  the 
same  note ;  the  vowels,  so  to  speak,  are  only  par- 
ti.'ular  and  changing  timbres  of  the  human  voice. 
Yet  what  is  this  particular  quality  of  sound,  which 
depends  neither  upon  height  nor  upon  intensity  ? 

The  physical  geometers  had  an  answer  to  this 
question  :  In  the  sonorous  body,  they  said,  every 
molecule  is  in  motion  and  describes  an  invisible 
orbit.  The  rapidity  of  the  revolution  determines 
the  tonality  ;  but  the  form  itself  of  the  orbit  can- 
not be  without  influence  :  behold  the  element 
which  must  determine  the  timbre-X  This,  we 
must  confess,  is  one  of  those  explanations  which 
explain  nothing:  it  gives  only  a  deceptive  satis- 
faction to  the  mind.  We  may  admit  in  a  vague 
way  that  the  inflexions  more  or  less  rapid,  the 
herissements  more  or  less  acute,  the  curvatures 
more  or  less  softened  of  the  sonorous  wave  have 
an  influence  on  the  qualitjj  of  the  sound  ;  but 
where  is  the  direct  relationship  between  this  ge- 

*  The  lowest  note  of  an  orchestra  is  the  lower  mi  (E)  of  the 
double-bass,  which  corresponds  to  41  vibrations  per  second  ; 
the  highest  note  is  the  upper  re  (d)  of  the  piccolo  or  octave 
flute,  which  requires  4753  vibrations  per  second. 

t  In  some  recent  organs  they  have  con£tructed  pipes  which 
have  only  16  vibrations  per  second  ;  but  such  low  notes,  like 
the  highest,  produce  very  unsatisfactory  effects  upoh  the  ear ; 
they  should  be  employed  but  rarely  and  as  auxiliary  to  the 
higher  octaves. 

t  We  know  that,  to  represent  the  vibratory  movements  to 
the  eyas,  we  figure  them  by  sinuous  curves  like  those  offered 
to  the  surface  of  the  water  by  successive  waves :  the  height  of 
the  wave  depicts  the  intensity  of  the  sound;  the  length  of 
the  wave  its  rapidity  of  vibration,  and  consequently  its  tonal- 
ity ;  finally  the  form  of  the  wave,  iiifinitely  variable,  will  rep- 
resent the  timbre. 
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ometry  and  the  impressions  which  different  tim- 
bres produce  upon  us?  I  want  to  know  why  the 
sijjlis  of  the  oboe  differ  from  the  tremors  of  the 
violin,  the  bursts  of  the  trumpets,  the  smothered 
sounds  of  the  horn,  the  nasal  sweetness  of  the 
bassoon ;  I  wouM  fain  comprehend  in  what  the 
different  stops  of  the  organ  differ  ;  why  its  har- 
monies can  fluctuate  from  roaring  loudness  to 
sounds  as  soft  as  seraphs'  wings  ;  why  its  breath 
sometimes  thrills  me  through,  sometimes  caresses 
me  as  with  invisible  kisses.  If,  to  content  my 
curiosity,  you  only  offer  it  some  designs  in  which 
all  forms  of  waves  are  figured,  it  does  not  seize 
the  bond  between  such  a  cause  and  such  effects. 
(To  be  continued). 


The  Musical  Festival  at  Sehwerin. 

Mr.  Cliorley  writes  to  his  old  paper,  the  London 
Alhenauin,  (Oct.  3),  the  following  account  of  the  late 
Festival  in  tlie  capital  of  Mecklenburg. 

Granted  such  a  locility  as  Sehwerin,  and  such 
glowing  autumn  weather  as  we  have  been  enjoying 
this  year,  few  entertainments  can  be  imagined  more 
healthily  pleasant  than  a  German  musical  festival,  if 
only  on  account  of  the  artistic  earnestness  and  the  so- 
cial heartiness  with  which  it  is  carried  through.  It  is 
good  in  every  point  of  view  to  be  able  from  time  to 
time  to  contrast  one  of  these  meetings  with  our  home 
celebrations  of  the  kind,  which  exercise  so  important 
an  influence  on  the  progress  of  Art. 

Here  the  surroundings  and  the  scenery  {so  to  sny) 
of  the  entertainment  have  had  a  character  and  a 
charm  of  their  own,  separating  this  festival  from 
those  which  I  have  attended  elsewhere  in  Germanv- 
The  long  lake,  on  which  the  little  capital  stands,  with 
its  windings  and  creeks  and  islets,  and  sloping  shores 
plentifully  tufted  with  trees, — the  palace  command- 
ing it,  a  stalely  and  picturesque  building,  in  which 
the  grand  style  of  French  palatial  architecture  (as 
seen  at  Chamhord)  has  been  happily  adopted  with- 
out servile  reproduction,  are  not  to  be  overlooked  as 
so  many  important,  if  not  essential,  elements  of  pleas- 
ure. No  treason  against  England,  I  could  not  help 
thinking  of  the  places  where  our  best  festivals  have 
been  held,  such  as  Birmingham,  Bradford,  and  the 
cotton  capital  of  Lancashire.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  solemnizing  intiuence  of  our  cathedrals,  which 
gives  our  Midland  festivals  a  character  and  feeling  of 
their  own,  apart  from  their  artistic  value,  was  not 
here.  The  sacred  music  was  not  performed  in  the 
Dom — one  of  those  lofty  Gothic  brick  buildings  which 
abound  on  the  verge  of  the  Baltic — but  in  the  Riding 
School  attached  to  the  ducal  stables,  arranged, swept, 
garnished,  and  made  as  sweet  as  circumstances  per- 
mitted— to  the  great  displeasure,  it  may  be,  of  Mas- 
ters of  the  Horse  and  grooms  shut  out  of  their  own 
empire  for  some  days.  No  matter :  the  building, 
though  not  convenient  as  regards  entrance  and  exit, 
was  sufficiently  handsome  and  comfortable,  looked 
gay  and  proved  to  be  (what  many  a  cathedral  is  not) 
effectively  sonorous,  without  undue  resonance.  The 
arrangements  did  not,  of  course,  permit  of  the  intro- 
duction of  an  organ  in  the  orchestra, — a  serious  loss 
when  any  work  by  Handel  has  to  be  given  ;  but  this 
was  fairly  compensated  for  by  the  judicious  arrange 
ments  of  a  competent  conductor,  Herr  Schmitt,  the 
son  of  Aloys  Schmitt,  of  Frankfort,— like  his  father, 
obviously  an  excellent  and  able  musician. 

The  orchestra  included  a  chorus  of  247  singers, 
contributed  by  the  town,  and  bv  Rostock,  Wismar, 
Neu-Strelitz,  "&c.,  and  other  adjacent  places.  The 
band — mainly  a  local  force — numbered  77  perform- 
ers. To  both  the  chorus  and  the  band  very  high 
praise  is  due.  The  full  body  of  sound  was  excellent 
—some  weakness  on  the'  part  of  the  alto  singers  al- 
lowed for.  The  gradations  and  delicacies  of  effect 
were  wrought  out  in  the  best  German  fashion  of  sen- 
sitiveness, without  affectation  or  finicality.  The  solo 
singers  were  Mme.  Harriers- Wippern  (soprano)  and 
Mme.  Joachim  {alto).  MM.  Schild  {tenor),  Krause 
and  Hill  {hnsses).  Herr  Joachim  was  the  solo  violin- 
player.  Concerning  the  merits  of  the  two  ladies, 
there  is  no  need  to  write  to  London.  Among  the 
gentlemen,  Herr  Krause,  the  veteran,  was  incontes- 
tably  the  most  satisfactory,  as  having  that  real  meth- 
od of  producing  and  managing  the  voice  which  is 
now,  unhappily,  passing  out  of  the  world.  But  that 
every  one  engaged  brought  her  and  his  best  will  and 
powers  to  bear  on  the  allotted  task  was  pleasantly 
evident.  I  wish  that  such  was  the  universal  law  of 
our  more  costly  English  music  meetings. 

The  first  day'*  performance  was  devoted   to   Han- 


del's "Israel."  It  is  no  light  praise  to  say,  that  the 
most  difficult  portions  of  this  oratorio  went  the  best ; 
in  particular,  the  execution  of  the  chorus,  "The  peo- 
ple shall  hear,"  deserved  to  be  specified.  In  other  of 
the  numbers  of  this  grand  oratorio,  a  slight  want  of 
that  solidity  of  force  (I  know  not  better  how  to  ex- 
press it),  which  is  essential  to  the  right  execution  of 
Handel's  music,  might  have  been  objected  to  by  a 
hypercritical  listener.  The  fact,  easily  ascribable  to 
ttie  composer's  creation  and  direction  of  his  own 
works  in  England,  cannot  be  gainsaid,  that  the  tradi- 
tions of  their  execution  are  more  firmly  established  in 
our  country  than  elsewhere.  This  was  expressly  to  be 
felt  in  the  solo  portions  of  the  oratorio,  where  not  one 
of  the  clever  singers  engaged  ( Herr  Krause  excepted) 
was  heard  to  his  best  advantage. 

The  second  day's  concert  had  a  heavy,  but  most 
interestinu  programme.  The  first  act  was  made  up 
of  scenes  from  Gluck's  noble  "Iphigenia  in  Aulis." 
After  this,  according  to  German  usage,  Beethoven's 
Svmphony  in  A  major  was  most  admirably  given. 
Of  his  instrumental  works,  as  I  have  had  occasion 
to  feel  when  hearing  them  in  Paris  and  in  London, 
the  Germans  have  the  real,  and  perhaps  incommuni- 
cable tradition, — that  intimate,  enthusiastic,  reveren- 
tial feeling,  which  is  alike  remote  from  carelessness 
or  affectation  in  expression.  This  again,  was  to  be 
felt  in  the  execution  of  the  movements  from  Beetho- 
ven's "Missa  Solennis,"  which  concluded  the  con- 
cert. The  unparagoncd  glory  and  amplitude  of  the 
"Kyrie"  could  not  have  been  more  pompously  or  ex- 
pressively rendered.  The  position  of  the  "Sanctus" 
and  "Benedictus"  and  of  the  "Gloria"  was  reversed. 
The  execution  of  the  two  first-named  numbers  can- 
not be  overpraised.  The  trying  violin  solo  in  the 
"Benedictus"  could  not  have  heen  more  perfectly 
felt  and  executed  than  by  Herr  Joachim.  What  may 
be  called  the  mystical  portions  of  the  hymn,  accom- 
panying the  most  solemn  act  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
rite,  were  brought  out  with  an  effect  of  thrilling  awe 
not  to  be  surpassed.  But  I  felt  once  again  on  hear- 
ing this  grandly-imagined  music,  with  every  disposi- 
tion to  surrender  myself  to  its  influences,  that  impres- 
sion of  strain  which  cannot  be  averted  whenever,  as 
frequently  occurs  in  this  Mass,  the  poet  demands 
from  his  interpreters  more  than  Nature  put  it  in  their 
power  to  give  freely.  It  is  not  the  elevation  of  his 
thought  that  fatigues  the  ear  ;  but  the  anxiety  which 
must  follow  the  exertions  so  preternaturally  over- 
taxed as  those  of  the  voices  in  this  Mass  and  in  the 
Choral  Symphony. 

The  same  exception  may  be  taken,  in  yet  stronger 
degree,  to  many  passages  in  the  "Gloria,"  and  the 
entire  treatment  of  its  final  fugue.  There  the  sing- 
ers have  to  struggle  with  modulations,  which  no  fa- 
miliarity, no  mastery,  can  render  other  than  crude 
and  ineffective.  The  credit  and  sympathy  due  to  ev- 
ery one  CO  operating  in  this  Sehwerin  performance 
made  the  sense  of  the  too  frequent  ungraciousness  of 
the  task  all  the  keener ;  and  the  regret  was  not  less- 
ened by  the  conviction  that  it  is  from  these  extrava- 
gant and  ungenial  combinations  (in  which  all  beauty 
and  clearness  of  original  idea  disappear)  the  large 
company  of  young  German  musicians  have  taken 
their  departure,  as  regards  appreciation  and  creative 
effort. 

In  the  last  day's  performance — a  miscellaneous 
concert — the  playing  of  Beethoven's  Violin  Concer- 
to, by  Herr  Joachim,  is  especially  to  be  commemo- 
rated, not  merely  because  of  the  universal  perfection 
with  which  it  was  rendered — happily  familiar  to  us 
at  home, — but  for  the  novelty  of  his  cadenza  in  the 
first  movement.  Nothing  of  its  kind  more  original 
and  artistic,  and  as  such  leeitimately  effective,  occurs 
to  my  recollection.  The  difficulty  of  originality  un 
der  the  circumstances,  be  it  recollected,  increases  with 
everyyear  that  goes  on.  H.  F.  c. 


[From  theCorDbill  Ma^azioe]. 

"The  English  are  not  a  Musical  People." 

BY    G.    A.    MACFARREN. 

(Concluded  from  page  333). 

IT. 
We  come  now  to  the  period  of  the  Restoration. 
Whether  the  exile  of  Charles  II.  be  the  worst  subject 
of  regret,  or  his  return,  it  was  at  least  a  natural  con- 
sequence of  his  vears  of  residence  in  a  foreign  coun- 
try that  he  should  be  imbued  with  foreign  tastes  as 
with  foreign  morals.  Of  the  latter  it_boots  not  here 
to  speak  ;  of  the  former  it  may  be  said  that  his  insti- 
tution, registered  in  nursery  rhyme,  of  "fourand- 
twenty  fiddlers,"  of  whom  John  Banister  was  the 
leader,  if  an  imitation  of  the  "Grands  Violons"  of 
Louis  XIV.,  or  of  the  "petits  violons"  organized  to 
give  scope  to  the  talent  of  Lully,  it  was  an  imitation 
in  form  only,  the  substance  of  a  royal  orchestra  hav- 
ing been  an  appanage  of  the  court  of  England  since 
the  days  of  Elizabeth,  if  not  from  lime  immemorial. 


Further,  though  some  foreign  musicians  were  attract- 
ed hither  by  the  King's  welcome,  they  made  no  stand 
against  the  brilliant  constellation  of  native  artists 
who  still  give  lustre  to  the  age  in  which  their  genius 
swayed  the  tide  of  fashion.  French  biographers  state 
that  Cambert  came  to  London  after  his  reverses  at 
home,  reproduced  one  of  his  operas,  and  died  here  ; 
but  no  notice  of  his  presence  has  been  found  in  Eng- 
lish annals.  Unqueslionaldy  Grabut  was  in  Eng- 
land, and  composeil  the  allegorical  opera  of  "Albion 
and  Albanius"  to  Dryilen's  verses.  We  also  know 
that  Drairhi  and  Pignani  spent  some  years  in  Eng- 
land. But  what  of  this  knowledge!  What  of  the 
certainty  that  a  score  of  such  Italians  and  Frenchmen 
were  among  us,  who  failed  to  touch  the  heart  of  the 
people  whom  they  addressed,  or  to  stamp  tlieir  im- 
press upon  the  development  of  their  art  ?  Compare 
these  names  with  that  of  Henry  Lawes,  whose  broth- 
er William,  also  a  composer,  had  fallen  at  the  siege 
of  Chester,  when  Charles  I.  wore  mourning  in  re- 
spect for  his  memory  and  in  honor  of  his  talent; 
Henry  Lawes,  whose  exquisite  powers  of  musical  ex- 
pression and  declamation  are  eulogized  by  Milton 
and  Waller,  and  whose  esteem  was  so  high  that  the 
approved  poets  of  the  time  and  the  yoang  nobles  who 
courted  poetic  glory  were  emulous  of  his  setting  mu- 
sic to  their  verses.  Compare  these  names  with  that 
of  Matthew  Locke,  who,  though  the  music  be  lost 
which  he  composed  for  "Macbeth,"  and  though  the 
music  in  "Macbeth"  be  not  his  which  is  commonly 
accredited  to  him,  wrote  the  opera  of  "Psyche"  prior 
to  Lully's  of  the  same  name,  wrote  other  works  for 
the  stage,  wrote  for  the  Romanist  Church  as  organist 
to  the  Queen,  wrote  vocal  and  instrumental  music 
for  the  Chamber,  and  wrote  glees  for  the  people. 
Compare  these  names  with  that  of  Pelham  Humph- 
reys, whom  Pepys  describes  as  "keeping  time  to  the 
music,"  (or,  in  modern  phrase,  con  lucting),at  White- 
hall in  the  year  when,  at  the  ageof  nineteen,  he  wrote 
the  music  for  Dryden's  spoliation  of  the  "Tempest," 
and  therein  proved  that  the  lyrical  art  of  the  age  was 
superior  to  the  poetical.  Compare  these  names  with 
that  of  Henry  Purcell,  who  was  the  greatest  musician 
of  his  own  age,  and  who,  in  bis  wonderful  insight 
into  the  latest  modern  resources  of  harmony,  and  his 
delicate  application  of  the  powers  of  melodic  expres- 
sion, as  far  exceeded  the  past  as  he  anticipated  the 
future  of  his  art.  Not  to  look  further,  such  compari- 
son will  fully  account  for  the  non  influence  of 
Charles's  foreign  proclivities  upon  the  national  lyri- 
cal muse. 

A  brief  allusion  must  suffice  to  the  institution  of 
public  concerts,  which  were  first  given  during  this 
reign.  Banister,  before  mentioned,  was  the  origina- 
tor of  musical  performances  to  which  an  audience 
paid  for  admission.  These  were  held  at  a  large  room 
near  the  gate  of  the  Temple  in  Whitefriars,  wheie  a 
curtain  screened  the  diffident  singers  and  players  from 
the  public,  who  paid  to  bear,  but  not  to  see  them.  At 
these  concerts,  ale  and  tobacco  were  permitted  to  the 
audience,  and  they  thus  stand  as  precedents  for  the 
music  hall  entertainments  that  have  an  egregious  ef- 
fect on  the  taste  of  our  present  day.  Prior  to  Banis- 
ter's concerts,  there  were  music-clubs  held  in  several 
places — "a  lane  at  the  back  of  Panl's,"  the  "Mitre 
Tavern,"  near  the  west  front  of  the  Cathedral,  and 
elsewhere.  These  were  of  a  social  nature,  the  mem- 
bers being  all  executants,  and  resembled,  so  far  as 
possible,  with  the  discrepancy  of  time  and  place,  the 
Liedertafel  at  present  in  vogue  in  Germany:  so  that 
here  we  find  another  appropriation  of  English  prac- 
tice in  the  musical  habits  of  our  cousins-German.  It 
is  noteworthy  that  the  members  of  these  clubs  were 
principally  of  what  are  now  called  the  wovking-idass- 
es,  since  this  proves  that  technical  musicianship  was 
still  common  among  the  people  ;  and  it  is  further 
noteworthy  that  persons  of  daintier  habits  and  ampler 
means  were  co-mombers  with  them,  since  this  proves 
that  with  men  of  musical  tastes,  fellowship  in  its  grat- 
ification superscdeii  tailors*  distinctions.  Lastly,  let 
me  observe  that  the  first  public  room  devoted  spec- 
ially to  musical  performances,  wiibont  the  alloy  of 
physical  refection,  was  opened  in  16S0.  stoO'l  at  the 
corner  of  Villiers  and  Duke  streets,  York  Buildings, 
Strand,  where  the  "Griffin"  public  house  now  occu- 
pies its  site,  and  was  the  resort  of  music  lovers  of  all 
classes  Let  me  prove  from  this,  that  since  King 
Charles's  time,  when  the  custom  began  to  decline 
amoni;  our  nobility  of  maintaining  each  a  musical  es- 
tablishment for  his  private  gratifications,  musical 
performances  in  concert-rooms  have  been  accessible 
to  the  public. 

The  musical  faith  of  England— and  I  use  the  word 
"faith"  in  its  deepest  and  fullest  sense — which  the 
asperity  of  the  Protectorate  could  not  crush,  and  the 
frivolity  of  the  Restoration  could  not  dissipate,  re- 
ceived its  first  shock  in  Queen  Anne's  reign,  and 
lapsed,  throuffb  indifl'erence  and  scepticism,  into 
downright  infidelity,  under  the  administration  of  that 
good  lady's  Hanoverian  successors.    It  was  during 
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her  sovereignty  tlint  the  first  experiment  of  Itnlinn 
opera  was  macle  in  tliis  country  ;  and  it  is  to  its  sub- 
fieqiient  estalilishment  as  one  of  the  institutions  of 
the  metropolis,  ami  the  gross  affectation  which  this 
bred  and  nourished,  that  the  degradation  of  art  in 
England  is  wholly  to  be  ascribed.  At  an  earlier  time, 
some  sprigs  of  nobility  returned  from  foreign  travel, 
and  some  satellite's  of  the  Merry  Monarch  pretended 
to  a  pleasure  from  performances  in  the  Italian  tongue 
which  those  in  our  own  beautiful  language  failed  to 
yield  them  ;  and  they  were  justly  satirized  by  Henry 
Lawes,  who  composed  a  song  which  obtained  a  wide 
acceptance,  and  which  he  afterwards  showed  to  have 
been  set  to  an  index  of  the  first  lines  of  a  collection 
of  Italian  poems,  none  of  which  bore  any  reference  to 
the  others.  Not  less  absurd  than  this  production, 
was  the  form  of  the  first  dramatic  representations  in 
which  Italian  singers  appeared  in  London.  The 
characters  in  these  were  divided  between  the  exotic 
and  our  native  executants,  and  the  representatives  of 
the  two  nationalities  sang  respectively  in  tlieir  own 
language,  so  that  a  question  and  its  answer  were  in 
different  tongues,  and  a  lover  and  his  mistress  ex- 
changed their  vows  in  words  that  were  unintelligible 
to  each  other.  Mnsic,  like  the  other  arts,  has  its 
cycles  and  its  seasons  ;  and,  as  there  was  a  lapse  in 
the  pictorial  greatness  of  Italy  after  the  painters  of 
the  Cinque  Cento,  and  in  the  literary  splendor  of 
England  after  the  poets  of  the  Elizabethianera,  there 
was  such  a  torpor  in  the  musical  genius  of  our  coun- 
try after  the  musicians  who  wrought  side  by  side 
with  Purcell.  Hence,  the  hybrid  performances  just 
described  were  unopposed — the  single  champion  of 
our  secular  mnsic,  apart  from  the  Church  composers 
of  the  day,  being  one  Clayton,  who  was  only  distin- 
guished for  his  utter  want  of  distinction,  and  thus 
was  powerless  to  check  their  progress.  These  libels 
on  common  sense  and  travesties  of  dramatic  art  were 
presented  here  in  1707  and  the  two  following  years  ; 
but  in  1710,  as  the  Spectator  humorously  expresses 
it,  the  fashionable  world  was  relieved  from  the  trouble 
of  "understanding  half  an  opera,"  for  the  perform- 
ance was  then  given  entirely  in  Italian.  Even  with 
this  release  from  all  mental  exertion,  the  said  fash- 
ionable world  yielded  but  a  questionable  vitality  to 
the  new  entertainment,  which  had  its  vicissitudes  of 
worse  and  better  fortune,  and  took  not  permanent 
root  until  its  patronage  became  a  political,  more  than 
an  art  demonstration,  and  tlie  affectation  that  usurped 
the  dominion  of  taste  passed  all  bounds  of  civil  de- 
cency. 

Was  it  love  of  art,  for  instance,  which  induced  the 
Prince  of  Wales  to  espouse  the  cause  of  an  Opposi- 
tion opera  house  to  that  supported  by  George  II., 
when  the  quarrels  between  the  King  and  his  son  ran 
so  high  as  to  cause  the  public  advertisement  in  the 
daily  journals  that  any  persons  who  attended  the 
Prince's  levees  would  not  be  received  at  St.  James's  ; 
when  the  members  of  the  King's  and  Prince's  parties 
frequented  respectively  the  one  theatre  or  the  other  ; 
and  when  it  was  a  sign  of  Whiggcry  or  Toryism  for 
one  to  be  found  at  the  opera  in  the  Haymarket  or  at 
that  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  1  Was  it  love  of  art 
that  induced  the  adherents  of  the  royal  George  or  the 
princely  Frederick  to  evince  their'  lordly  breeding 
and  gentle  manners  in  tearing  down  the  play-hills 
from  the  door  of  the  theatre  patronized  by  the  rival 
faction  ?  Was  it  love  of  art  that  induced  ladies  of 
quality  to  invite  large  assemblies  from  which  it  would 
have  been  as  much  a  political  offence  as  a  breach  of 
etiquette  to  be  absent,  on  the  nights  when  a  new 
singer  or  a  new  composition  was  to  ho  brought  for- 
ward at  the  opera-house  of  the  opposition  party,  in 
order  to  withdraw  its  most  eminent  supporters  from 
among  the  audience  1  Was  it  love  of  art  that  justi- 
fied a  young  lady's  defence  in  the  Court  of  Equity  of 
her  failure  in  a  marriage  contract — and  this,  too,  on  a 
14th  of  February,  of  all  days  in  the  year — that  her 
suitor  in  love  and  law  had  openly  declared  his  dislike 
of  Farinelli's  singing,  and  that  she  could  not  become 
the  life  associate  of  such  a  monster  ?  Was  it  love  of 
art  that  excited  another  lady  in  high  life  at  the  close 
of  one  of  the  same  singer's  feats  of  vocal  dexterity, 
to  throw  herself  forward  from  her  box,  and  casting 
up  her  arms  and  eyes  towards  the  ceiling  of  the  thea- 
tre, rapturously  to  ejaculate,  "One  God  !  one  Fari- 
nelli !"  Love  and  art  had  as  little  concern  In  such 
extravagances  as  reason  and  nature. 

What  was  the  immediate  effect  of  the  unfortunate 
fashion  which  has  infected  the  taste  and  the  truth  of 
a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ?  It  at  first  provoked  the 
sarcasm  of  the  choicest  wits  of  the  time,  and  so  en- 
riched our  literature  with  many  a  humorous  sally, 
best  remembered  of  which  is  that  of  Richard  Byrom, 
erroneously  attributed  to  Swift,  epigrammatically 
commemorating  the  feud  between  the  Buononcin- 
ists  and  the  Handelists,  and  closing  with  the  couplet, 

"Strange  that  Buch  difference  should  be 
'Twiit  Tweedledum  and  Tweedledee." 


This  was,  likely  enough,  an  advantage,  hut  one  per- 
haps scarcely  sufficient  for  letters,  to  counterbalance 
the  concomitant  evils  to  a  sister  art. 

The  worst  of  these  evils  is  that  our  aristocracy, 
and  those  who  ape  its  manners,  led  by  the  example 
of  foreign  rulers  and  the  foreign  court  by  whom  this 
was  strengthened,  took  to  ignoring  everything  An- 
glican in  connection  with  music.  Our  executive  and 
productive  abilities  were  unacknowledged  by  the 
classes  of  high  birth  and  wealthy  means,  and  even 
our  noble  English  language  was  depreciated,  stigma- 
tized as  unavailable  for  music — the  language  in 
which  the  thundering  annunciation  "He  haih  tri- 
umphed gloriously"  makes  every  hearer  tremble  with 
joyous  awe,  while  it  proclaims  that  Handel  knew 
how  to  accentuate  it — the  language  in  which  the  pa- 
thetic adjuration  "Behold  and  see  if  there  be  any  sor- 
row like  unto  His  sorrow !"  draws  tears  from  every 
one  who  has  Christian  feelings  or  human  sympathies, 
while  it  demonstrates  that  Mr.  Sims  Reeves  knows 
how  to  enunciate  it.  How  much  has  been  lost  in  the 
works  that  might  have  been  written  had  not  the  light 
and  warmth  ot  recognition  been  denied  to  English 
genius,  cannot  be  conjectured.  How  much  has  been 
lost  in  the  pleasure  that  might  have  cheered  society, 
had  not  our  private  singers  preferred  the  Italian  to 
their  own  tongue,  until  they  have  become  as  incom- 
petent to  pronounce  the  one  as  unable  to  understand 
the  other,  might  be  more  easily  computed.  The  loss 
is,  however,  obvious.  Handel  frittered  away  his 
time  and  his  genius  in  England  from  his  twenty-fifth 
until  his  forty-eighth  year,  in  the  production  of  un- 
dramatic  operas  for  the  exhibition  of  effete  singers  in 
Italian,  before  his  "Esther"  and  his  "Acis  and  Ga- 
latea" were  publicly  performed.  Not  one  of  his 
many  Italian  operas  ever  will,  ever  can  be  given 
again  ;  the  latest  representation  of  any  one  of  them 
having  been  that  of  "Giulio  Cesare,"  by  command  of 
George  III.,  in  1787,  when  it  had  already  become  an 
antiquarian  curiosity ;  and,  had  Handel  continued  to 
feed  the  fashion  with  sach  pieces  of  purely  tempora- 
ry interest,  his  labors,  if  not  his  name,  would  now  be 
unknown.  The  series  of  his  deathless  compositions 
to  English  words,  sacred  and  secular,  which  are  the 
pillars  of  bis  eternal  fame,  dates  from  the  public  per- 
formance of  "Esther"  and  "Acis  and  Galatea"  in 
1732;  and  all  time  has  therefore  lost  the  treasures 
which  must  have  sprung  from  his  giant  powers  dur- 
ing the  twenty-three  years  of  life  at  which  most  men's 
minds  are  at  the  strongest,  had  not  the  follies  and 
vices  of  the  day  prevailed  against  him  and  us  and 
futurity. 

The  foundation  of  the  Madrigal  Society,  in  1741, 
proves  that  the  anti-nationalism  of  the  time  was  lim- 
ited to  the  foreign  court  and  its  surroundings.  John 
Immyns,  who  originated  this  yet  existing  but  greatly 
modified  institution,  was  an  attorney  whom  circum- 
stances had  reduced  to  gain  his  bread  in  the  capacity 
of  a  lawyer's  cleric.  His  madrigalian  associates  were 
Spitalfields  weavers,  small  tradesmen,  and  artisans, 
all  of  the  humbler  classes.  John  Hawkins,  the  mu- 
sical historian,  was  a  member  in  his  younger  days, 
when  his  condition  was  little  better  than  that  of  the 
founder  ;  but  he  left  the  society  when  he  rose  in  his 
profession,  before  he  was  appointed  magistrate  of 
Bow  Street  and  dignified  with  knighthood.  Mark 
this  as  indicative  of  the  social  changes  which  four- 
score years  had  effected  :  at  the  music  clubs  in  the 
days  of  Charles  II.,  gentle  and  simple  met  for  the 
common  practice  and  enjoyment  of  the  art  they 
loved,  but  at  the  Madrigal's  Society  in  George  II. 's 
time  persons  of  better  means  shrank  from  the  fellow- 
ship of  their  poorer  brethren,  and  sacrificed  mnsic  to 
taste.  The  first  meetings  of  the  Society  were  held  at 
the  sign  of  the  Twelve  Bells  in  Bride  Lane.  These 
took  place  once  a  week,  and  a  quarterly  subscription 
of  three  shillings  was  the  fee  for  membership,  which 
included  the  cost  of  a  supper  on  each  occasion.  Fru- 
gal fellows  these  must  have  been,  the  first  of  the 
Madrigal  Society,  who  could  sing  and  sup  together 
at  the  rate  of  something  under  threepence  a  time; 
but  they  were  richt  musical  in  their  frugality,  having 
a  law  that  forbade,  under  the  penalty  of  sixpence, 
supping  during  singing  hours,  so  as  to  insure  respect 
for  the  object  of  their  assembly  and  the  utmost  edifi- 
cation from  its  pursuit.  The  admission  test  for 
membership  was  the  requirement  to  sing  at  sight  any 
piece  from  the  society  library  ;  and  this  test  was  ad- 
ministered between  the  first  and  second  acts  of  the 
evening's  performance,  then  and  there,  in  hearing  of 
all  the  members.  The  society  bad  implicit  belief  in 
the  choral  mnsic  of  the  olden  time,  and  contemned 
the  foreign  trivialities  of  the  day  as  degrading  to  art 
and  derogatory  to  England.  It  was  instituted,  there- 
fore, to  preserve  the  former  in  substance  and  in  prac- 
tice. The  Madrigal  Society  made  many  migrations 
from  tavern  to  tavern,  and  underwent  many  upheav- 
ings  in  its  rate  of  subscription.  It  has  now  degener- 
ated into  a  community  of  gentlemen  presided  over  by 


an  Indian  Maharajah,  who  hold  eight  monthly  meet- 
ings at  the  Freemasons'  Tavern  during  the  year,  at 
which  dining  is  the  first  essential,  and  music  follows 
with  the  desert,  in  abnegation  of  the  primitive  law 
against  simultaneous  supping  and  singing,  and  who 
pay,  besides  the  charge  for  dinner,  an  annual  sub- 
scription of  more  pounds  than  shillings  of  the  origi- 
nal quarterage,  when  the  gatherings  were  six  and  a 
half  times  more  frequent ;  but  it  is  still  a  monument 
of  the  musical  love  and  skill  of  the  people  proper  in 
the  very  year,  1741,  when  Handel  wrote  the  "Mes- 
siah" for  Dublin,  because  London  did  not  counte- 
nance him,  and  he  was  thus  compelled  to  seek  in  Ire- 
land for  opportunities  which  he  could  not  obtain 
here. 

Of  a  totally  different  constitution  from  that  of  the 
Madrigal  Society  are  the  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen's 
Catch  Club,  the  Glee  Club,  and  the  Concentores  So- 
dales,  founded  respectively  in  1762,  in  1787,  and  in 
1798  :  the  first  by  some  of  the  gentry  who  had  a  fan- 
cy to  spice  their  cakes  and  ale  with  the  savor  of  song; 
the  second  by  Dr.  Arnold  and  Dr.  Callcott,  for  the 
purpose  of  drawing  attention,  and  thus  the  patronage, 
of  the  wealthy  to  tlieir  art ;  and  the  third  by  William 
Horsley,  under  the  godfathersbip  of  the  scholarly 
Samuel  Webbe,  with  the  more  professional,  if  not 
more  practical,  object  of  promoting  vocal  composi- 
tion. 

The  glee  was  now  developed  into  a  special  class  of 
writing,  as  distinguished  from  the  madrigal,  the  bal- 
let, and  the  part  song,  but  it  lost  its  etymological 
glecsome  character  and  became  more  frequently  he- 
roic, pastoral,  amatory,  or  even  pathetic,  than  con- 
vivial ;  nay,  the  anomalous  epithet  "serious  glee"  is 
net  of  rare  application,  as  who  should  say  lugubrious 
mirth  or  dolef^ul  jollity,  and  so  at  best  make  but  a 
sad  joke  or  a  sorry  jest. 

Upon  the  whole,  although  the  glee  be  admitted  as 
a  class  of  composition  essentially  English,  it  is  a 
class  in  which  we  have  no  great  occasion  for  pride, 
since,  as  a  class,  the  excellent  pieces  which  form  the 
minority  of  its  instances  are  too  exceptional  to  give 
specific  dignity.  Musical  England  has  been  "under 
a  cloud" — I  confess  while  I  bewail  it — ever  since  she 
has  been  governed  by  kings  and  queens  and  princes 
who  have  spoken  German  as  their  native  speech,  or 
been  the  sons  or  daughters  of  German  fathers  or  Ger- 
man mothers  or  both  ;  and  the  English  glee  may  be 
at  best  regarded  as  a  rainbow  on  the  cloud,  giving 
promise  of  the  renewed  fertility  of  our  native  land 
after  the  drying  up  of  the  deluge. 

The  nature  of  the  glee  indicates,  to  some  extent, 
that  of  the  clubs  established  for  its  professed  cultiva- 
tion. The  first  object  of  all  these  clubs  was  to  dine. 
The  next  was  to  listen  'o,  not  to  participate  in,  the 
performance  of  glees,  rounds,  and  catches.  The 
next  was  to  award  prizes  for  compositions  in  classes, 
which  prizes — as  a  matter  of  course — have  not  al- 
ways been  gained  by  the  most  meritorious  pieces  of- 
fered in  competition.  The  character  of  these  pieces 
is,  in  many  cases,  such  as  to  suit  the  after  dinner  tem- 
perament of  that  order  of  gentlemen  who  considered 
themselves  unworthy  of  the  title  if  they  went  to  bed 
with  less  than  two  bottles  of  wine  within  their  waist- 
coats. It  is  vain-glorious,  mock-heroic,  bibulous,  or 
sentimental,  so  as  to  fit  it  to  the  several  stages  of 
bottledom  of  those  who  heard,  and  the  several  de- 
grees of  inward  complacency  of  those  who  sang  it. 
'flie  facility  of  the  production  of  such  pieces  is  as 
clearly  evidenced  as  the  fecundity  of  the  composer, 
in  the  fact  that  on  one  occiision  Dr.  Callcott  sent  into 
the  Catch  Club  the  extraordinary  number  of  one  hun- 
dred several  works  to  compete  for  its  annual  prize  :  a 
fact  which  so  incommoded  the  umpires  that  the  Club 
prohibited  any  candidate  from  submitting  more  than 
twelve  pieces  on  any  future  occasion.  Ladies  had  no 
admission  to  the  festivities  of  these  institutions,  and 
the  treble  parts,  when  there  were  any  in  the  glees, 
were  sung  by  boys,  who,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  derived 
better  musical  than  they  could  moral  advantages 
from  their  share  in  the  evening's  proceedings. 

All  this  while,  from  Queen  Anne's  time  down- 
wards, when  the  court  and  fashion  had  their  Italian 
opera,  when  the  workers  of  the  town  had  their  mad- 
rigalian suppers,  with  an  occasional  country  e.xcur- 
sion,  of  which  music  made  the  chief  pleasure,  and 
the  festive  gentry  made  the  patronage  of  glee-sing- 
ing a  pretext  for  their  convivial  meetings,  our  song- 
writers, however  disesteemed,  were  adding  to  the  na- 
tion's wealth  by  the  multiplication  of  their  simple 
melodies,  successively  characteristic  of  the  days  in 
which  they  were  written  ;  and  they  thus  kept  alive  in 
the  heart  of  the  people  the  enfeebled  but  never  yet 
extinguished  love  of  music.  Each  and  every _  of 
these  composers  has  contributed  his  store  to  the  joy- 
ousness  of  Englishmen,  and  thus  to  their  welfare. 

Had  I  space  to  comment  upon  each,  I  might  name 
many  musicians,  productive  and  executive,  whose 
talent  brightened  the  early  years  of  the  present  cen- 
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tury,  who  would  lie  better  regardeil  here  had  tliey 
been  honi  elsewhere,  and  better  known  in  other 
ronnlrifs  had  not  iheir  (loin}j:s,  like  tlicir  birlhplat'e, 
lieen  shutout  from  llie  European  continent  by  tlie 
seas  that  surround  us.  More  llian  any  of  lliese  is 
honored  that  of  Sir  H.  R.  Bishop,  who  made  himself 
master  of  the  eircumstances  of  the  moment,  met  the 
time's  requirements  when  no  one  else  iiad  the  skill 
or  the  will  to  do  so,  and  in  a  few  years  of  rapid  pro- 
duetivity,  sueli  as  has  rarely  l>een  matehed,  planted  a 
reputation  that  will  lon*i^  be  kept  j^reen  by  the  mul- 
titude ot  favorite  pieces  which  still  nourish  its  root. 
Bishop  domiciled  the  glee  upon  the  statre,  restored 
to  it  its  instrumental  accompaniment  and  iis  dialoi^i- 
cfll,  if  not  its  dramatic,  character,  and  <:aveto  it,  if  not 
also  restored — for  my  belief  is  that  ladies  shared  the 
performance  of  the  first  Commonwealth  specimens — 
the  advantasre  of  female  voices.  The  voice  of  wo- 
man is  to  music  what  her  smile  is  to  society  ;  it  gives 
nerve  and  clearness  to  the  most  salient  points  of  the 
harmony,  and  brightens  the  melodious  surfice.  The 
usage  of  the  theatre  induced  the  first  employment  of 
women  singers  in  Bishop's  concerted  music  ;  the 
music  being  appropriated  to  them  was  available  for 
private  performance,  and  society,  reversing  the  prov- 
erb, showed  that  where  there  is  a  way  there  is  a  will, 
in  adopting  the  music  directly  it  came  within  reach. 
It  is  too  true  that  Bishop  retarded  the  re-awakenintr 
among  us  of  the  musicality  which  the  manners  of  the 
four  Gi-orges  had  lulled.  He  retarded  this  by  flat- 
tering the  ignorance  to  which  the  public  was  de- 
graded, in  mangling  the  masterpieces  of  forei^'n 
schools  to  reduce  them  to  the  level  of  untaught  com- 
prehension, instead  •  of  teachiui;  the  people  ihroniib 
tlie  gentle  le.sson  of  their  winning  beauty  ;  and  he 
further  retarded  it  by  contracting  his  own  genial  ca- 
pabilities within  the  Chinese  shoe  of  convention,  in- 
stead of  permitting  their  natural  expansion  so  that 
they  might  draw  upwards  the  popular  intelligencfe. 
The  world's  gratitude  is  due  to  him,  however,  for 
having  socialized  the  musical  art,  for  having  given 
the  opportunity,  and  thus  revived  the  custom,  for 
women  and  men  to  conjoin  together  for  mutual  pleas- 
ure in  musical  performance.  It  is,  I  feel,  largely  if 
not  wholly  due  to  the  charm  and  to  the  practicability 
of  this  coitiposer's  glees,  that  family  meetings  for 
music  became  common,  then  extended  themselves 
into  minglings  of  several  families,  and  have  now 
grown  into  the  greater  and  smaller  choral  institu- 
tions that  aid  to  elevate  the  nation  by  disseminating 
3  knowledge  and  rekindlmg  the  ancient  love  of  art 
in  every  city  and  town,  if  not  yet  in  every  village 
and  hamlet  throughout  the  cotintrv. 

It  is  more  than  thirty  years  ago  that  madrigal  sing- 
ing, with  its  old  choral  multiplicity  of  voices,  became 
a  feature  whicli  always  proves  to  be  the  most  inter- 
esting at  public  concerts.  Then  followed  the  im- 
portation and  instant  adoption  of  German  part-songs, 
which  are  reproductions,  I  will  not  say  imitations,  of 
the  precise  form  and  character  of  tiiose  that  were 
written  and  suntr  in  England  two  hundred  anil  fifty 
years  before.  The  revival  of  madrigals  incited  om' 
young  musicians  to  contrapuntal  study.  The  re- 
vival of  part-songs  stimulated  their  freer  tliought  to 
seek  expression,  and  to  find  it,  in  modern  phraseol- 
ogy, characterized  by  the  modern  harmonic  resources 
from  which  this  springs. 

The  Philharmonic  .Society  was  established  in  181.3, 
and  it  has  done  much  to  arouse  the  musical  sense  of  its 
limited  number  of  subscribers.  It  has  done  yet  more 
for  art  in  eliciting,  by  express  commission,  from  Beet- 
hoven, from  Mendelssohn,  and  from  several  other 
masters,  some  of  the  best  of  their  works.  The  exis- 
tence of  this  Society  and  the  result  of  its  operations 
are  alone  negatory  of  the  aspersions  which  it  is  the 
aim  of  these  remarks  to  contradict.  A  shorter-lived 
and  less  respected  institution,  the  Society  of  British 
Musicians,  began,  in  1S.34,  its  good  work  of  encour- 
aL'ement  to  native  artists  ami  guidance  to  those  who 
knew  not  bow  to  appreciate  them,  by  its  defiance  of 
the  prejuilice  whiih  had  spread  by  this  time  from  the 
upper  to  the  lower  classes.  Musical  organizations 
have  multiplied  in  later  years  with  growing  benefit 
to  the  musicianship  of  the  country,  most  important, 
though  not  most  successful,  among  which  ha-ve  been 
those  expressly  devoted  to  the  lyrical  drama  in  our 
native  lanizuage.  It  must  not  be  overlooked,  as  an 
important  incident  in  the  art  history  of  these  later 
times,  that  in  1822  was  established,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  was  opened,  our  Royal  Academy  of 
Music,  which  gave  a  strong  impetus  to  musical  study 
and  has  proved  a  valuable  arena  for  its  pursuit. 
Thence  have  emanated  musicians  that  adorn  every 
department  of  the  art,  and  there  germs  of  musical 
promise  are  in  course  of  cultivation. 

Mr.  John  Hullah  enjoys  a  deserved  esteem  for  his 
share,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Council  of  Educa- 
tion, in  the  popular  culture  of  the  last  eight  and 
thirty  years  ;  but  it  is  perhaps  a  question  whether  the 
large  assumptions  of  persons,  otherwise  well  educat- 


ed, who  have  gleaned  a  minimum  of  musical  knowl- 
edge through  the  means  he  has  rendered  easily  ac- 
cessible, be  not  an  evil  to  art  far  greater  than  the 
good  that  has  been  wrought  among  the  common 
people  by  his  teaching,  and  that  of  his  pupil- teachers. 
One  more  institution  demands  mention  because  it 
begins  to  command  a  very  wide  respect.  This  is 
the  Tonic  Sol-Fa  Association,  which,  however  its  in- 
st'uctional  means,  has  manifestly  the  effect  of  dis- 
seminating musical  knowledge  among  the  masses — 
an  effect  mainly  due  to  the  zealous  activity  of  its 
leaders.  Let  me  adduce,  with  thankful  pleasure,  a 
fact  that  is  more  than  a  year  old,  in  evidence  of  the 
useful  working  of  these  friends  of  art.  At  a  multi- 
tudinous assembly  of  the  disciples  of  this  singular  sys- 
tem, a  piece  of  music  which  had  been  compo.sed  for 
the  occasion,  and  had  not  until  then  been  seen  by 
human  eyes  save  those  of  the  writer  and  the  print- 
ers, was  handed  forth  to  the  members  of  the  chorus 
there  present,  and  then,  before  an  audience  furnished 
at  the  same  time  with  copies  to  test  the  accuracy  of 
the  performance,  forty-five  hundred  singers  sang  it  at 
first  sight  in  a  manner  to  fulfil  the  highest  require- 
ments of  the  severest  judges.  The  pretense  is  loo 
foolish  to  have  any  weight,  that  in  a  tow'n  where 
such  a  feat  was  possible,  there  was  not  a  vast  amount 
of  fondness  and  aptitude  for  music  among  the  public 
at  large,  from  whom,  or  from  its  lower  ranks  chiefly, 
the  members  were  gathered  of  this  readv-reading 
choir.  During  these  last  hundred  and  fifty  years, 
the  royal  and  the  noble  of  the  land  have  despised  our 
langnarre  and  'lisrcgarded  the  music  associated  with 
it,  and  the  world  at  large  has  followed  in  their  foot- 
steps, until  their  affected  mincing  gait  has  shuffled 
out  of  use  the  firm,  honest  tread  of  an  Enclishman. 
The  people  are  now  beainning  to  think  for  them- 
selves in  liefiance  of  the  prejudice  which,  from  within 
or  without,  has  overgrown  them  like  a  fungus;  and 
at  their  volunteer  musical  drillings,  as  at  their  vol- 
unteer rifle  drillings,  they  are  gaining  power  and 
confidence  to  stand  erect  and  march  by  the  strength 
of  their  own  conviction. 

Meantime,  our  Italian  Opera  has,  for  a  second 
time,  become  twofold,  and  so,  by  force  of  rivalry  and 
partisanship,  more  than  doubled  its  pernicious  art  in- 
fluence. A  considerable  minority  of  the  composers 
whose  works  are  there  performed  are  Italians.  A  mi- 
nority of  the  com])ositions  were  oriiiinally  set  to  the 
Italian  lan^narre,  and  those  which  are  translated  suf- 
fer materially  from  the  traduction,  in  the  sound,  the 
accent,  .and  the  very  sense  of  the  misappropriated 
words,  and  in  the  perversion  of  the  author's  design  in 
misfitting  tbcm  to  the  uses  of  the  Italian  stage.  A 
large  majority  of  the  vocalists  who  present  these  dis- 
torted works  of  art  are  not  Italians,  and  the  several 
German,  French,  Swedish,  American  and  English 
siniiers — who  some  of  them  rpay  not  understand  the 
language  they  have  to  utter,  and  many  of  them  can- 
not pronounce  it — would  be  heard  te  better  advan- 
tage each  in  his  o"wn  native  tongue,  if  not  in  one 
that  was  familiar  to  his  audience. 

It  would  now  be  a  pleasure  to  speak  of  the  Eng- 
lish musicians  of  the  matured  and  of  the  rising  gen- 
eration who  are  at  present  working  in  the  midst  of 
us.  A  fow  words,  however,  would  not  do  justice  to 
their  separate  claims  upon  general  sympathy  with 
their  various  endeavors  in  the  cause  they  have  on 
band  and  at  heart ;  and  other  reasons  besides  the 
bounds  of  space  render  it  impossible  to  enlarge  upon 
their  merits.  I  will  only  aver  that  such  men  are, 
and  refer  to  public  experience  of  recent  years  for 
warrant  of  the  country's  right  to  trust  in   them. 

My  allusions liave  been  all  to  vocal  compositions, 
because  such  works  are  generally  more  accessible 
than  the  instrumental  music  of  former  times  ;  and 
such  men  have  more  directly  addressed  the  nation  at 
large  than  those  who  wrote  for  the  gratification 
of  persons  skilled  in  some  particular  department  of 
tnusical  art,  I  have  spoken  only  of  secular  music, 
as  being  specially  the  music  of  the  people.  English 
Church  music  is  distinct  alike  from  the  Roman  and 
the  Lutheran.  The  excellent  merit  of  that  produced 
during  the  first  two  centuries  after  the  Reformation, 
before  Hanoverian  influence  demoralized  as  much 
the  Church  as  its  art-accessories,  is  only  unacknowl- 
edged where  it  is  unknown,  and  only  unadmired 
where  it  is  misunderstood. 

Two  obstacles  impede  our  recovery  of  that  char- 
acter which  formerly  was  as  freely  accorded  us  by 
stranger  nations  as  it  was  fondly  nourished  at  home: 
our  character  for  music,  whose  dark  age  set  in  in 
the  very  daj's  when  our  character  for  painting  be- 
gan to  dawn — the  days  of  Hogarth,  Thornhill,  and 
Ramsay.  The  first  of  these  obstacles  is  the  be- 
lief in  the  fallacy  that  the  English  language  is  not 
good  for  singing,  and  the  consequent  afFcctation  of 
our  private,  and  alas  Isome  of  our  public  vocalists, 
to  prefer  singing  in  Italian,  by  the  injurious  prac- 
tice of  which  they  forfeit  the  .ability  to  make  them- 
selves interesting   or  even   intelligible  when  they  at- 


tempt the  enunciation  of  their  mother  tongue.  The 
other  obstacle  in  the  way  of  our  musical  resuscita- 
tion is  the  inefficient  rudimentary  instruction  that  too 
often  clogs  the  after  career  of  artists  and  amateurs. 
Ill-educated  in  first  principles,  they  are  frequently  in- 
competent to  the  simplest  ta.sks  of  their  art,  though 
they  pretend  to  feats  of  which  well-schooled  practi- 
tioners are  diffident.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  taste  is  on  a  par  with  teaching,  and  that  persons 
like  bad  music  who  know  nothing  of  musical  ele- 
ments. This  faulty  tuition  is  not  the  consequence, 
but  the  cause  of  our  low  musical  level,  since  it  is 
not  administered — would  that  I  could  say  otherwise 
— only  by  English  instructors. 

These  two  serious  obstacles  must  give  way  to  the 
force  of  time,  when  the  people  will  become  regen- 
erate, when  the  loye  and  the  talent  natural  to  them 
will  find  free  scope,  when  we  shall  no  longer  allow, 
and  foreigners  will  no  longer  acquiesce  in,  the  pre- 
judice that  "  the  Englith  are  not  a  musical  people." 


Musical  Convention  at  Worcester. 

The  AVorcester  County  Musical  Convention  com- 
menced its  sessions  in  Washburn  Hall,  on  the  19th, 
and  the  afternoon  was  given  to  vocal  exercises  and 
general  practice  from  "  The  Triumph,"  under  the 
guidance  ot  Mr.  Geo.  F.  Root.  Despite  the  rain 
the  class  was  larger  than  upon  any  previous  occa- 
sion, and  the  parts  better  balanced.  In  the  evening 
Mechanics  Hall  was  used  and  Rossini's  Stabat  Ma- 
ter was  rehearsed  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Solon 
Wilder,  the  singers  working  at  it  with  a  will. 
Tucsdt.y  was  a  bright  and  beautiful  day,  and  the 
class  was  larsdy  increased  ;  faithful  study  continued 
throujxh  the  day  with  tbcexception  of  the  time  given 
to  the  public  as  the  "  Sncial  Hour,"  at  which  sev- 
eral resident  singers  made  their  appearance.  In  the 
evening  the  Stabat  Mater  was  again  put  in  rehearsal, 
the  chorus  still  larger  and  of  better  material  than  at 
any  previous  Convention.  Wednesday  brought  its 
study  hours  upon  the  Creation  and  Stabat  Mater, 
and  a  rehearsal  of  the  selections  for  Mr.  Root's  con- 
cert in  the  evening.  The  "  Social  Hour  "  opened 
with  a  fine  org.in  solo.  Batiste's  "  Offerloire  of  St. 
Cecilia,"  hy  Mr.  Howard  E.  Parkhurst ;  an  organ- 
ist of  unusual  ability  for  one  of  his  years,  bearing 
the  true  stamp  of  genius  in  his  meritorious  perform- 
ance of  everything  he  undertakes.  He  was  followed 
by  several  members  of  the  class.  Miss  Jennie  Keyes, 
the  licht  ballad  sinjrer  from  New  York,  and  Mr. 
.lames  Whitney,  the  favorite  tenor  from  Boston.  A 
hard,  disagreeable  rain  commenced  towards  night, 
putting  the  streets  in  the  worst  condition,  but  not 
dampening  the  energies  of  the  singers,  who  came  out 
in  large  numbers  at  this  first  concert  of  the  week. 
The  chorus  numbered  nearly  three  hundred  ;  well- 
balanced,  well-trained,  and  in  their  strength  capable 
of  something  worthier  than  the  programme  set  be- 
fore them. 

With  so  large  and  efficient  a  chorus,  and  with  so 
grand  a  support  ,as  our  noble  organ,  some  sterling 
work  should  lie  produced  at  every  public  perform- 
ance, which  would  make  both  singer  and  auditor 
experience  a  sense  of  satisfaction.  When  the 
church  tune  book  is  withdrawn  from  our  musical 
conventions  they  cannot  fail  to  rapidly  receive  the 
character  of  festivals.  The  chorus  is  yearly  im- 
proving in  material,  it  prefers  bending  its  energies 
to  sotnething  great,  and  there  is  a  growing  desire  in 
the  community  to  have  this  feature  set  aside,  which, 
well  enough  in  its  place,  is  engrossing  too  much 
time  at  these  musical  gatherings,  where  real  musi- 
cians are  assembling  in  larger  numbers  year  by  year. 
The  public  demands  the  change  and  we  trust  its 
wishes  will  soon  be  gratified.  Mr.  Root  made  from 
bis  new  book,  "  The  Triumph,"  selections  best  cal- 
culated to  show  the  character  of  the  work,  and  con- 
ducted his  chorus  ably,  sealed  at  the  piano,  with  Mr. 
Parkhurst  at  the  organ.  The  soloists  were  Miss 
Keyes,  Mr.  Whitney,  and  several  members  of  the 
class.  Mr.  Whitnej'  s.ang  a  pleasing  song  of  Mil- 
lard's, with  ease  and  grace.  Mr.  C.  C.  Stearns 
played  for  an  organ  solo  the  overture  to  Martha, 
with  fine  orchestral  eflfect,  and  excellent  control  of  its 
difficulties.  The  grand  feature  of  the  evening  was 
the  eight-hand  piece,  "  Les  Conti-astes,**  by  Mosche- 
les,  performed  by  Messrs.  B.  D.  Allen,  Howard  E. 
Parkhurst,  G.  W.  Sumner,  and  Henshaw  Smith, 
with  rare  fidelity  and  success  ;  a  noble  performance 
truly  !  One  that  told  in  every  strain,  and  left  a  deep 
impress  upon  the  audience;  its  accurate,  skilful  in- 
terpretation made  every  one /ce/  its  greiitness.  Web- 
er's "  Jtivitation  to  the  dance "  arranged  by  Otto 
Dresel,  was  also  played  later  in  the  evening,  by 
these  same  pianists,  of  any  one  of  whom  Worcester 
may  well  be  proud. 

Thursday  claimed  its  share  of  practice,  setting 
aside  its  "  Social  Hour,"  wdiich  was  better  this  day 
than  previously.     Mr.  Littlefield  of  Stoughton,  pos- 
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sessor  of  a  nice  tenor  voice,  sang  with  good  un- 
derstanding a  song,  wlilcti  received  merited  applause. 
Mr.  F.  S.  Davenport  followed  with  an  organ  solo, 
■which  was  well  performed,  with  the  exception  of  a 
want  of  readiness  in  the  arrangement  of  the  stops  ; 
but  as  ho  is  really  a  fine  musician,  we  think  it  must 
have  been  owing  to  the  impossibility  of  using  the  or- 
gan for  practice  during  the  week.  Mrs.  Monroe 
gave  a  selection  well  adapted  to  her  voice  and  style, 
"  The  Lord's  Own  Day,"  by  Otto,  and  Mrs.  H.  M. 
Smith  made  her  first  appearance  in  the  midst  of  great 
applause,  singing  Eckert's  "  Swiss  Echo  Song,"  with 
her  usual  delicacy  and  sweetness.  In  the  evening 
the  audience  was  a  good  one,  hut  the  rain  thinned 
the  attendance  considerably.  Those  who  braved  the 
storm  were  well  paid,  for  it  proved  one  of  the  finest 
concerts  ever  given  in  this  city.  In  point  of  chorus 
singing  it  surpassed  any  previous  performance  here, 
owing  mainly  to  the  fact  that  the  chorus  was  formed 
of  experienced,  reliable  singers,  who  with  the  sure 
aid  of  the  Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club,  felt  confi- 
fident  of  success,  and  won  it.  Mr.  Parkhurst  open- 
ed the  programme  with  Bach's  Praeludiura  in  E 
minor,  with  noble  success,  bringing  out  the  grand 
themes  with  remarkable  clearness  and  strength.  His 
second  selection  was  the  Adagio  from  Mendelssohn's 
2d  Sonata  ;  its  strange,  mysterious  beauty  brouglit 
out  with  fine  expression.  The  Mendelssohn  Quin- 
tette Club  were  warmly  welcomed,  and  played  the 
overture  to  "  La  Fille  du  Regiment,"  and  an  arrange- 
ment for  quintet  of  the  Scherzo  from  Mendels- 
sohn's Reformation  Symphony,  with  that  breadth 
of  tone,  and  exquisite  finish  which  mark  the  playing 
of  this  artistic  little  band.  Mrs.  Smith  sang  '"  Lo 
here,  thegenlle  lark;  "  a  song  full  of  embellishments, 
which  admirably  displayed  her  wonderful  vocaliza- 
tion, and  sweetness  of  tone.  She  received  an  encore 
and  answered  with  an  original  song  very  feelingly 
sung.  Mrs.  Cary  (her  first  appearance,)  won  ad- 
mirers in  her  song  "  Blue  Eijes,"  but  her  rich  con- 
tralto voice  told  to  better  advantage  in  the  "  Stahat 
Mater,"  where  she  proved  herself  the  artist  that  she 
is.  Dr.  Guilmette  sang  "  It  is  enough,"  from  Eli- 
jah, with  that  rare  appreciation  of  oratorio  music 
which  makes  him  so  admired,  and  Miss  Keyea  and 
Mr.  Whitney  sang  a  familiar  duet.  Stabat  Mater 
was  produced  with  grand  effect.  The  chorus  felt 
the  music  and  threw  their  hearts  into  it,  the  excel- 
lent support  of  the  Quintette  Club  incited  them,  and 
the  organ  (Mr.  Parkhurst)  and  piano  (Mr.  Daven- 
port) made  a  grand  background.  It  was  a  greater 
chorus  than  Worcester  ever  saw  in  her  hall  before,  and 
the  performance  was  marked  by  precision  and 
promptness.  The  solo  parts  were  all  fine.  "  Quis 
est  homo  "  was  delicious,  sung  by  Mesdames  Smith 
and  Cary.  Messrs.  Whitney  and  Guilmette  sus- 
tained their  solos  admirably  ;  "the  latter  singing  some 
strains  nobly,  but  he  is  too  apt  to  resort  to  an  al>n7i- 
don  that  produces  unpleasant  quality  of  tone.  His 
Pro  Peccatis  contained  some  masterly  points.  The 
chorus  "Quando  Corpus,"  was  extremely  fine;  peculi- 
arly difficult  to  sing  with  good  efi^ct,  it  can  be  won- 
drously  beautiful,  or  a  confusion  of  discords.  It  was 
a  nice,  artistic  performance  by  a  rare  quartet  of 
singers.  The  concert  closed  with  the  magnificent 
Inflammatus,  solo  and  chorus,  which  was  grand  in  its 
eft'ect.  The  concert  was  a  perfect  success  and  one 
long  to  be  remembered. 

Friday  afternoon  brought  the  long  looked  for  Sym- 
phony Concert  by  the  Orchestr.al  Union  of  Boston. 
The  hall  was  filled  with  an  eager,  expectant  audi- 
ence, but  there  was  a  shade  of  disappointment  as  the 
programmes  were  overlooked,  for  the  music  was  not 
the  kind  to  give  the  deep  satisfaction  they  had 
sought.^  The  Symphony  was  Haydn's  in  D  ;  a  nice 
composition,  beautiful  in  some  of  its  movements,  but 
not  as  satisfactory  as  the  one  in  G,  which  charmed 
the  great  audience  last  Fast  afternoon.  Pity,  but  the 
general  expression  was  one  of  disappointment  that 
the  Symphony  was  not  as  long  nor  as  great  a  work 
as  people  had  anticipated.  Of  course  the  whole  pro- 
gramme^ was  hnely  performed,  and  in  a  certain 
sense  enjoyed  ;  but  when  the  people  are  craving  mu- 
sic of  a  higher  tone,  whv  not  raise  the  standard  ? 
Mrs.  Smith,  Miss  Keyes  and  Mr.  Whitney  were  the 
vocalists  ;  Mr.  Eichler,  conductor,  and  the  pianist, 
Mr.  B.  p.  Allien,  whose  accompaniments  are  always 
so  artistic  as  to  claim  a  large  share  of  the  atten- 
tion of  an  audience.  In  the  evening  came  the  clos- 
ing performance,  with  Haydn's  Creation.  The  large 
chorus,  the  efficient  orchestra  and  the  great  organ, 
with  talented  soloists,  made  a  grand  finale  to  the 
musical  week. — Palladium,  Oct.  28. 


A  Word  to  Musical  Novelists. 

It  is  an  awkward  thing  in  real  life  to  find  that  you 
have  been  complimenting  an  author  or  composer  on 
the  excellence  of  another  man's  work.  "I  assure  you, 
Jones,  it's  the  best  thing  you  ever  did."    "Yes,"   re- 


plies Jones,  "but  it  isn't  mine  ;  that  fellow  Smith 
wrote  it."  Novelists  and  authors  generally — but  es- 
pecially novelists — are  fond  of  praising  Weber  for 
the  melody  known  as  "Weber's  Last  Thought," 
which,  Weber  being  dead,  does  not,  perhaps,  matter 
very  much  as  far  as  he,  personally,  is  concerned. 
Nevertheless,  "Weber's  Last  Thought"  was  not  com- 
posed by  Weber,  but  by  his  friend  Reissiger.  Weber 
liked  the  melody,  and  often  asked  R::issiger  to  play  it 
to  him  ;  but  that  was  all  ;  and  it  was  enough  and 
more  than  enough  for  the  speculative  publisher  by 
whom  "Weber's  Last  Thought"  was  engraved  and 
brought  out.  We  are  reminded  of  these  facts,  which 
ought  to  be  better  known,  by  a  passage  in  Henry 
MUrger's  posthumous  novel,  "Le  Roman  du  Capu- 
cin,"  in  which  the  heroine,  after  praising  Verdi,  and 
observing  that  one  of  his  phrases  "recalls  the  manner 
of  Weber,"  adds  that  the  latter's  "Derniere  Pensee" 
is  "worth  all  the  melodies  of  the  Italian  maestro," 
&c.  This  is  hard  upon  poor  Verdi,  who,  immeasu- 
rably inferior  as  he  may  be,  and  no  doubt  is,  to  We- 
ber, at  least  ranks  a  little  higher  than  Reissiger. 

Alexander  Dumas,  who  admits  somewhere  that  he 
neither  knows  nor  cares  anything  about  music, — he 
says,  indeed,  that  it  is  "the  most  disagreeable  form  of 
noise  that  he  is  acquainted  with," — does  not,  by  rea- 
son of  his  total  ignorance,  and  worse  than  ignorance, 
in  that  respect,  abstain  from  introducing  musical  in- 
cidents into  his  novels.  Thus,  in  "La  Femme  au 
Collier  de  Velours,"  he  makes  Hoffmann  play  the 
waltz  known  in  France  as  "Le  Desir"  ("Sehnsuchts- 
waltzer"  to  the  said  "Femme  au  Collier  de  Velours" 
(she  has  been  guillotined,  and  her  head  is  only  kept 
on  her  body  by  a  velvet  collar),  and  attributes  the 
piece  to  Beethoven,  just  as  Miirger  attributes  Beissi- 
ger's  waltz  to  Weber.  The  truth  about  the  waltz 
played  by  Alexandre  Dumas's  Hoffmann  to  Alexan- 
dre Dumas's  headless  woman  is,  that  it  was  not  writ- 
ten by  Beethoven  at  all.  The  principal  motive  is  by 
Schubert,  to  which  the  same  unprincipled  music-pub- 
lisher who  christened  it  "Sehnsuchtswaltzer"  added 
sixteen  bars  by  no  one  in  particular.  Such  tricks 
are  seldom  played  upon  the  authors  of  books.  Nev- 
ertheless, a  work  by  Alexandre  Dumas  himself,  and 
one  of  his  best, — "Pascal  Bruno," — was  treated  in 
somewhat  similar  fashion  in  England.  It  was  given 
into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Theodore  Hook,  who  translat- 
ed it,  and  published  it  with  his  own  name  attached  to 
it  as  "editor,"  and  without  any  author's  name  at  all. 
Stendhal,  too,  had  a  passion  for  stealing  other  men's 
works  and  passing  them  off,  not  precisely  as  his  own, 
but  as  the  productions  of  an  imaginary  "Beyle,"  or 
an  equally  imaginary  "Bombet."  It  is  now  well 
known  that  for  his  studies  on  Haydn  and  Mozart, 
and  for  all  the  materials  of  his  (very  fallacious)  "Life 
of  Rossini,"  he  was  indebted  to  the  Abbe'  Carpani. 
Ffe  could  not  quite  make  up  his  mind  to  plunder 
Carpani  for  his  own  personal  glorification,  but  he  ap- 
parently saw  no  harm  in  giving  what  he  took  from 
Carpani  to  fictitious  personages  of  his  own  invention. 
Stendhal's  publishers  could  be  trusted  to  do  the  rest ; 
and  now  Carpani,  attired  in  the  French  garb,  ar- 
ranged for  him  by  the  pretended  "Beyle,"  is  sold  at 
Michel  Levy's  as  pure  Stendhal. 

To  return  to  our  subject.  Let  us  warn  novelists 
of  musical  tendencies  against  the  common  mistake  of 
supposing  Schubert  to  be  the  composer  of  the  sonjr 
attributed  to  him  under  the  title  of  the  "Adieu." 
Sentimental  heroines  are  always  playing  Schubert's 
melodies  to  their  lovers,  or  to  themselves  in  their  lov- 
ers'absence  ;  and  if  the  novelist  does  not  happen  to 
have  read  Gospodin  Lenz's  capricious  and  fantastic, 
but  hishly  valuable  and  interesting  work,  entitled 
"Beethoven  et  ses  trois  styles,"  he  is  apt  (as  more 
than  one  has  already  done)  to  fall  into  the  error  of 
making  the  young  woman  go  into  raptures  about 
"Schubert's  'Adieu,'  "  which  is  no  more  Schubert's 
than  Schubert's  waltz,  published  under  the  title  of 
"Sehnsuchtswaltzer,"  is  Beethoven's,  or  than  Reissi- 
ger's  waltz,  published  under  the  title  of  "Weber's 
Last  Waltz"  and  "Weber's  Last  Thought,"  is  by 
Weber.  Balzac  was  fond  of  Schubert,  or  at  least  of 
Schubert's  name.  But  we  fancy  he  introduced  music 
into  his  admirable  books  only  as  a  means  of  effect, 
and  knew  no  more  of  the  art  than  the  great  mass  of 
novelists,  including  Charles  de  Bernard,  whose  ideal 
of  the  irresistibly  seductive  in  music  (sec"Gerfaut") 
is  the  "Duke  de  Reichstadt's  waltz"  played  as  a 
duet, — bass  by  the  lover,  treble  by  his  friend's  wife. 
It  is,  after  all,  more  permissible  to  regard  Schubert 
as  the  composer  of  a  song  which  has  always  been  as- 
sociated with  his  name,  and  which  is  quite  in  his 
style,  than  to  represent  a  sensible  and  almost  virtu- 
ous woman  as  losing  her  head  (her  heart  is  already 
gone)  under  the  influence  of  one  of  Strauss's  waltzes. 
The  real  composer  of  "Schubert's  Adieu"  was,  ac- 
cording to  the  author  of  "Beethoven  et  ses  trois 
styles,"  a  German,  or  Russo-German  amateur,  M.  de 
Weyrauch,  who  wrote  the  melody  in  question  at  Dor- 
pat  (Livonia)  in  the  year  1820.  The  poem  to  which  he 


set  the  melody  was  not  called  the  "Adieu"  (once  more 
a  music  publisher's  invention  !)  but  "Nach  Osten."  A 
Russian  amateur  singer  introduced  the  air  to  the  Mu- 
sical Society  of  Paris,  and  being  asked  who  wrote  it, 
replied  "Schubert,"  either  because  he  knew  no  better 
(Signer  Mario  who  sang  the  "Adieu"  last  season  at 
a  concert,  Mr.  Benedict  accompanying  him,  still 
fancies  it  by  Schubert),  or,  as  the  ingenions  Lenz 
suggests,  "because  he  thought  the  Parisians  would 
be  much  obliged  to  him  for  sparing  them  the  difiicul- 
ty  of  pronouncing  one  more  German  name." 

If  "books  have  their  fates,"  it  is  at  least  not  often 
the  fate  of  a  book  to  get  ascribed,  through  the  care- 
lessness or  stupidity  of  a  publisher,  to  an  author  who 
would  never  have  thought  of  claiming  it.  It  is  oth- 
erwise with  musical  compositions,  and  M.  de  Wey- 
rauch's  "Nach  Osten"  having  been  published,  sold, 
and  generally  adopted  as  "Schubert's  Adieu,"  will, 
to  all  appearances,  continue  to  be  so  known  until  it 
is  forgotten  altogether.  The  same  sort  of  thing  has 
often  taken  place  with  dramas,  but  then  dramatists 
are  often  deliberately  dishonest.  Authors,  as  a  rule, 
are  honest.  Composers  are  unfortunate. — Pall  Mall 
Gazette. 


M\ti\  Correspnknte. 


Nkw  York,  Oct.  26. — The  Kellogg  concerts, 
three  in  number,  and  matinee,  were  so  successful  mu- 
sically and  pecuniarily,  that  Mr.  Slrakosch  has  de- 
cided to  give  two  Kellogg  opera  nights.  The  per- 
formances are  to  take  place  in  the  Academy  of  Music 
this  evening  and  on  Wednesday  evening.  Miss  Kel- 
log  was  assisted  at  each  of  her  concerts  by  Signori 
Lotti,  Petrelli,  Susini,  Mons.  Alard  ('cellist)  and  by 
Mile.  Topp  (pianist).  The  general  impression  with 
regard  to  the  cantatrice  seems  to  be  that  she  sings 
fully  as  well  as  she  used,  while  in  manner  she  has  not 
improved.  She  seems  *to  be  more  self-conscious 
(even  self-consequent)  than  of  yore,  and  to  have  loft 
that  charming  freshness  and  unassuming  demeanor 
which  were  once  her  attractive  characteristics.  All 
this,  be  it  understood,  is  a  general  impression,  for  the 
truth  of  which  I  am  u.  able  to  vouch  from  personal 
knowledge. 

Steinway  Hall  was  opened  to  the  public  with  a 
grand  orchestral  concert  under  the  direction  of  Theo. 
Thomas,  on  Saturday  evening.  The  hall,  during 
the  summer  months,  has  been  remodelled  and  deco- 
rated in  an  elegant  and  tasteful  style,  the  impor- 
tant task  having  been  confided  to  the  care 
of  Mr.  Henry  Reck,  a  distinguished  European  archi- 
tect who  was  engaged  expressly  for  the  purpose. 

"The  old  Orchestral  platform  has  been  converted 
into  a  large  and  permanent  stage,  enclosed  on  either 
side  by  elegant  Proscenium  boxes,  from  which  abut 
small  balconies  supported  by  columns  forming  an 
alcove  over  each  of  the  15th  Street  doors.  The  left 
of  these  boxes  serves  as  a  screen  for  the  organ  (nee" 
essarily  placed  in  that  corner  of  the  hall)  while  that 
on  the  right  is  intended  for  ordinary  occupation.  The 
left  of  the  proscenium  is  surmounted  by  a  large  me- 
dallion, in  which  is  placed  an  alto-relievo  bust  of  Beet- 
hoven, the  corresponding  one  on  the  opposite  side 
being  occupied  by  one  of  Mozart.  Midway  of  the 
rear  wall,  in  two  large  alcoves,  are  placed  two  statues 
larger  than  life  size  ;  the  one  on  the  right  being  sym- 
bolical of  Poetry— that  on  the  left  of  Music.  These 
statues  were  imported  from  Berlin,  and  are  remarka- 
ble for  their  grace  and  beauty  of  design  and  execu- 
tion, and  also  from  the  fact  that  but  one  other  copy 
of  either  exists.  There  are  many  improvements  in 
the  interior  construction  of  the  hall,  in  the  shape  of 
minor  details  tending  to  the  comfort  of  the  auditory 
and  the  performers  ;  among  them  are  large  addition- 
al and  improved  methods  of  ventilation.'" 

All  these  improvements  occupied  many  weeks  of 
weary  labor,  and  were  made  at  an  aggregate  cost  of 
S2.'5,Ono.  The  Steinwavs  receive  some  reward  for 
their  liberal  outlay  in  the  admiring  appreciation  of 
the  public  and  the  very  evident  fact  that  this  is  one 
of  the  most  elegant  Music  Halls  in  this,  or  perhaps 
any  other  country.  It  certainly  surpasses  anything 
which  I  have  seen  in  Paris  or  London. 
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To  return  to  Mr.  Thomas's  concert  on  Saturday 
evening.  Tlie  attractions  were  an  orchestra  of  45, 
Mr.  S.  B.  Mills,  Mme.  La  Grange,  Mr.  F.  Bergner 
and  (last  but  not  least)  the  new  English  dramatic 
reader,  Mrs.  Scott  Siddons.  The  programme  includ- 
ed the  following  old  favorites  : 

5th  Symphony,  C  minor Beethoven. 

1st  Concerto,  E  minor Chopin. 

Mr.  Mills. 

Ouverture,  "Melusina" MendelsBohn. 

The  orchestra,  albeit  a  little  weak  in  the  last  move- 
ment of  the  Symphony,  played  remarkably  well.  Mr. 
Mills  was  less  excellent  in  the  Concerto  than  might 
be  wished,  and  his  new  composition  (called,  for  some 
occult  reason,  "Fairy  Fingers")  is  utter  trash.  Mme. 
La  Grange  sang  an  aria  from  Don  Giovanni  in  a  style 
which  was  sufficiently  good,  but  would  have  been  far 
better  if  she  still  possessed  even  a  remnant  of  her 
formerly  magnificent  voice.  Mr.  Bergner  played  a 
'cello  solo  with  quiet  excellence.  Mrs.  Scott-Sid- 
dons,  who  is  a  grand-daughter  of  the  famous  Mrs. 
Siddons,  read  the  first  part  of  Tennyson's  greatly 
over-rated  "May  Queen,"  and  the  sleep-walking 
scene  from  "Macbeth."  Mrs.  S.  is  a  lady  of  a  little 
more  than  medium  height,  with  a  poetically  beautiful 
face  and  a  form  of  grace  and  elegance.  Her  reading 
is  something  wonderful,  and  she  needs  only  a 
deeper  and  richer  voice  to  be  superb.  Her  concep- 
tion of  the  two  selections,  so  widely  different  in  char 
acter,  had  something  of  positive  genius  and  was  en- 
tirely novel.  Her  reception  was  most  warm  and  ear- 
nest and  was  a  farewell  augury  of  her  professional 
success  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  Philharmonic  Society  will  give  its  first  concert 
on  Saturday  evening,  November  28th.  There  will  be 
six  in  the  series  (instead  of  ffve  as  heretofore), and  they 
will  occur  in  the  months  of  November,  January,  Feb- 
ruary, March,  April  and  May.  One  of  the  attrac- 
tions offered  is  "Manfred"  with  Schumann's  Over- 
ture and  other  music,  the  text  being  declaimed  by 
Edwin  Booth.  Will  give  further  particulars  in  my 
next  letter. 

I  regret  to  say  that,  apparently,  the  Brooklyn  Phil, 
harmonic  Society  has  come  to  grief;  at  least  the 
concerts  are  "suspended"  during  the  present  season, 
on  account  of  the  lack  of  adequate  pecuniary  encour- 
agement in  the  shape  of  subscriptions.  One  of  the 
Brooklyn  papers  of  a  recent  date  has  a  long  article 
upon  the  subject  in  which  the  writer  deplores  "the 
situation"  and  gives  the  Brooklynites  a  sound  verbal 
castigation.     I  quote  a  paragraph  : 

"We  are  going  to  let  one  of  our  best  institutions 
(which  has  done  us  more  good  than  half  the  church- 
es in  Brooklyn)  utterly  perish  because  we  will  not 
pay  ten  dollars  apiece  to  keep  it  up." 

Kather  more  truth  than  poetry  in  that  hit.        f. 

Cincinnati,  Oct.  27. — I  enclose  the  programme 
of  the  first  concert  of  this  season  given  by  the  Cecilia 
Society  last  evening.  It  embraces  several  fine  com- 
positions rendered  here  for  the  first  time ;  and  it  is 
due  the  Society  to  say,  that  with  regard  to  choice 
programmes  they  rank  foremost  in  this  city. 

Chorus  from  the  Oratorio  "Elijah" Mendelssohn. 

Aria  for  Soprano  from  the  Christmas  Oratorio Bach. 

Miss  Fanny  Riefstahl. 

Nocturne  for  Piano,  No.  2.    Opus  .32 Chopin. 

Miss  Sophy  Werner. 
"Oh,  weep  for  them,"  from  the  Hebrew  Songs  of  Lord 

Byron,  for  Chorus  and  Solo Hiller. 

Chorus — Andante.  Soprano  Solo  and  Chorus.  Chorus 
and  Solo — Moderato. 
^  "The  Crusaders."     A  dramatical  poem  by  Carl  Ander- 
sen, for  Chorus  and  Solo Gade. 

First  Scene  ;  "In  the  Desert." 
Chorus. — Pilgrims  and  "Women. 
Peter  Eremit— Basso  Solo. 

Rinaldo — Tenor  Solo  and  Chorus. — "Song  of  the  Crusa- 
ders." 
Peter  Eremit — "Basso  Solo  and  Chorns — "Prayer." 

"Themes  russes,"  for  Piano L.   de  Meyer. 

Miss  Sophy  Werner. 
Two  Quartettes  for  Soprano,  Alto,  Tenor  and  Basso. 

Oehlenschlaeger. 

a.  Evening  Song. 

b.  Scotch  National  Song. 

Chorus  from  "Elijah" Mendelssohn. 

The  Chorus  is  not  as  large  as  might  be  desired  for 
the  sake  of  a  more  extensive  cultivation  of  a  high 


standard  of  Music  ;  but  the  execution  of  the  choral 
works  is  neat,  prompt  and  expressive.  The  leader, 
Mr.  Geo.  Schneider,  is  an  artist  of  fine  taste.  The 
Society  recently  issued  a  circular,  stating  that  they 
will  give  five  concerts  this  winter.  Among  the  list 
of  new  compositions  enumerated  I  notice  several 
works  which  probably  have  never  been  performed  in 
this  country,  viz.  :  "The  Crusaders"  by  Gade,  "Oh 
weep  for  them,"  from  the  Hebrew  Songs  of  Lord  By- 
ron, by  Ferd.  Hiller,  very  effectively  performed  at 
this  concert ;  "Hero  and  Leander"  by  Vierling,  and 
thelatestsensation  in  Germany,"A  German  Requiem" 
by  Brahms,  which  by  reliable  critics  is  pronounced 
to  be  a  highly  important  composition. 

The"Maenner-Chor"  Society,  with  Mr.  Andres  as 
leader,  gave  a  fine  concert  some  weeks  ago.  The 
Harmonic  Society  has  not  been  heard  from  yet  this 
season.  x. 

Newbuktport. — Having  been  for  years  a  con- 
stint  reader  of  your  Journal,  it  has  been  a  source  of 
pure  enjoyment  to  witness  your  settled  policy  of 
maintaining  the  claims  of  classic  music,  and  also 
your  thorough  disapprobation  of  "clap-trap"  and  the 
musical  hnmbugs  of  these  "later  days."  Hence  it 
occurred  to  me  that  some  account  of  the  Musical 
Festival  conducted  by  Mr.  C.  P.  Morrison,  which 
was  held'on  the  14th,  15th  and  16th  of  October,  might 
interest  you  and  your  readers. 

The  Festival  was  ushered  in  by  the  rendering  of 
the  42nd  Psalm  (Mendelssohn),  with  a  carefully 
trained  chorus  of  say  150  voices  ;  the  Recitatives  and 
Arias  being  sustained  by  professional  talent  from 
Boston.  Afterwards  the  beautiful  Choral,  "Sleepers, 
Wake  !"  was  most  eflfectively  given,  and  also  "In- 
flaramatus,"  from  "Stabat  Mater." 

On  Thursday  evening  were  presented  selections 
from  "Elijah,"  also.  Chorus,  "How  lovely  are  the 
messengers,"  (St.  Paul),  and  Chorus  "The  Glory  of 
the  Lord,"  from  the  "Messiah." 

Friday  morning  the  Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club 
gave  a  chamber  concert  of  a  purely  [?]  classical  charac- 
ter. The  programme  included  Quintet  in  C-minor 
(Mozart),  Scherzo  from  the  "Reformation  Sympho- 
ny," Andante  and  Scherzo  from  Quartet  in  E,  op. 
44,  (Mendelssohn),  and  Scene,  Duet  and  Chorus 
from  Romeo  and  Juliet  (Gounod).  A  large  and  in- 
telligent audience  greeted  these  gems  of  Chamber 
music  with  appreciative  demonstrations. 

On  Friday  evening  Mr.Morrison  presented  the  Cre- 
ation (entire), with  the  same  soloists  as  above  and  a  cho- 
rus of  180  voices.  The  solos  during  the  Festival  were 
given  by  Mi.ss  Julia  E.  Houston,  Miss  Addie  Ryan, 
Mr.  Wm.  Winch,  Mr.  H.  C.  Barnabee,  Mr.  John  F. 
Winch,  with  Mr.  Howard  M.  Dow  at  the  Grand  Pi- 
ano. On  the  evening  of  the  Creation  the  Orchestra 
consisted  of  the  Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club,  assist- 
ed by  August  Heindl  (Contra  Bass). 

The  several  programmes  were  interspersed  with 
lighter  music  without  pandering  to  a  vitiated  taste. 

The  festival  passed  off  pleasantly  and  was  well  at- 
tended. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  express  my  high  appre- 
ciation of  Mr.  Morrison,  irreproachable  in  his  private 
character,  a  hard  student  of  the  old  masters,  a  supe- 
rior organist ;  to  these  qualities  he  unites  in  a  happy 
degree  that  "savoir  f aire"  so  necessary  to  "conduct" 
with  success.  Lovers  of  pure  music  cannot  withhold 
the  encouragement  he  certainly  deserves. 

Organist. 
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Music  at  Home. 

The  fortnight  past,  like  those  before  it,  offers 
little  matter  for  our  Concert  record, — some  good 
hings,  to  be  sure,  but  scattering  and  miscellane- 
ous. But  now  at  length  one  of  the  all-absorbing 
crises  of  the  national  life  is  past ;  the  great  elec- 
tion is   decided  ;  we   breathe   freely   again  ;  we 


shall  have  peace.  Thank  God  !  the  brutal  ele- 
ment is  not  to  have  the  upper  hand  in  shaping 
the  destinies  of  this  great  nation  ;  the  temples  of 
Art  are  not  to  be  overthrown,  new  temples  will 
be  built,  the  worship  in  them  become  more  sin- 
cere and  pure.  Now  we  have  hopes  for  Music  ; 
the  musical  "season"  will  begin. — The  musical  oc- 
casions claiming  mention  since  our  last  report 
are  soon  disposed  of. 

Senorita  Filomeno's  "Grand  Sacred  Con- 
cert," at  the  Music  Hall,  on  Sunday  evening, 
Oct.  25,  was  -well  attended.  The  programme 
contained  good  things,  besides  others  that  were 
trivial  and  in  no  sense  "sacred";  but  the  pieces 
were  too  long,  too  many,  and  too  miscellaneous, 
while  the  audience  was  too  much  of  that  unmusi- 
cal, encoring  kind,  which,  thinking  more  of  the 
person  than  of  the  music,  more  of  the  moment's 
pleasure  in  a  single  piece  (or  single  phrase  or 
note  sometimes^  than  of  the  concert  as  a  whole, 
goes  on  recklessly  lengthening  out  what  was  al- 
ready too  long  and  pulling  it  all  out  of  symmetry, 
— gorging  itself  with  sweetmeats  at  the  very  be- 
ginning of  a  long  bill  of  fare.- — These  remarks  do 
not  apply  to  that  particular  concert  alone,  but 
more  or  less  to  all  miscellaneous  concerts  pur- 
posely addressed  to  miscellaneous  audiences.  And 
so  it  is  the  uniform  experience  of  musical  culture, 
that  the  more  deeply  and  truly  musical  any  one 
becomes,  the  more  sure  is  he  to  yawn  at  the  very 
thought  of  a  miscellaneous  concert,  or  any  con- 
cert wherein  the  programme  is  not  determined 
by  purely  artistic  instead  of  personal  motives  of 
display  or  business.  And  none  the  less  because 
there  may  be  good  things  in  the  programme ;  the 
good  things  never  sound  quite  right  brought  into 
such  false  relations  ;  Mendelssohn's  Violin  Con- 
certo, for  example,  in  a  great  medley,  so-called 
"popular"  Concert,  though  played  by  Camilla 
Urso  herself,  as  we  have  sometimes  heard  it, 
sounds  no  longer  like  itself,  but  takes  a  certain 
character  of  unreality  from  this  heterogeneous 
companionship,  and  seems  strangely  demoralized 
and  disappointing.  A  musical  masterwork  must 
be  heard  among  master  works,  at  least  amid  con- 
genial surroundings." — We  make  no  apology  for 
this  digression  (as  it  may  seem  to  some)  upon  the 
much  neglected  art  of  programme  making. 

That  Mendelssohn  Concerto  was  the  principal 
piece  chosen  by  the  young  Chilian  maiden  for 
the  exhibition  of  her  virtuosity  as  a  violinist.  No 
one  could  but  feel  wonder  at  the  correct,  even, 
almost  easy  manner  in  which  she  went  through 
the  whole  three  difficult  long  movements,  without 
mistake  or  faltering,  always  in  good  tune,  and 
entirely  from  memory.  This  was  a  rare  achieve- 
ment, and  as  such  had  to  be  admired.  But  ad- 
miration of  the  achievement  did  not  necessarily 
carry  with  it  the  musical  enjoyment  proper  to 
that  noble  composition.  A  child's  interpretation 
of  a  work,  of  which  a  mature  artist  never  feels 
that  he  has  quite  brought  out  all  its  meaning, 
cannot  well  satisfy  the  musical  desire  as  such  ; 
nor  can  it  be  the  child's  own  interpretation  ;  it 
must  in  a  great  measure  have  been  learned  me- 
chanically from  others.  You  are  not  brought 
into  live  contact  with  the  music  after  all,  you  do 
not  realize  it,  you  perceive  its  cold  simulacrtim 
only  and  curiously  wonder  at  the  imitation.  In- 
deed it  was  not  the  right  task  for  a  child,  nor 
could  any  even  greater  success  of  mere  execution 
make  it  so.  One  great  drawback  was  the  want 
of  power  ;  the  tone  was  often  feeble,  so  that  the 
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ear  had  to  take  on  credit  from  the  eyes  many  a 
rapid  phrase  or  passage  which  it  could  not  half 
hear;  parts  of  the  picture,  though  it  was  doubt- 
less all  there,  were  most  faintly  pencilled.  But 
this,  we  are  convinced,  was  much  the  fault  of  a 
poor  instrument ;  such  a  talent  certainly  deserves 
a  good  one.  In  the  second  part,  the  young  lady 
played  Variations  by  Alard,  her  French  teacher, 
on  An7ia  Bolena  themes.  For  a  Piano  solo  she 
played  again  the  first  movement  of  Chopin's  E- 
minor  Concerto,  and  played  it,  we  thought,  bet- 
ter than  we  have  heard  her  do  before. 

Next  in  interest, — chief  no  doubt  with  many 
— was  the  first  public  appearance,  since  her  re- 
turn from  studies  with  the  great  French  tenor, 
Duprez,  of  Miss  Anna  Granger,  one  of  our 
Boston  sopranos,  who  sang  a  French  version  of 
the  well-known  Scena  and  Prayer  from  Der  Frey- 
schiitz,  a  Saiicia  Maria  (rather  commonplace)  by 
Faure — the  French  baritone,  we  suppose,  whom 
we  remember  as  the  best  Don  Giovanni  that  we 
ever  heard, — and  in  the  Quando  corpus  Quartet 
by  Rossini.  Her  voice,  like  her  face  and  whole 
appearance,  is  bright  and  prononce,  clear  and 
brilliant  rather  than  particularly  sympathetic, 
though  pleasing  and  of  good  volume,evenly  devel- 
oped through  a  large  compass,  freely  delivered 
and  gracefully  managed.  The  singing  has  been 
characterized,  rightly  no  doubt,  as  of  the  French 
school,  which  has  its  merits,  chiefly  those  of  sharp 
outline  and  a  certain  outleaping  and  elastic  ease 
and  freedom.  It  brings  out  the  voice  effectively, 
but  is  apt  to  treat  the  music  rather  strangely  ; 
thus,  what  sense  or  music  was  there  in  so  altering 
and  disguising  with  new  turns  and  cadences, 
hacknied  and  sentimental,  out  of  keeping  with 
the  style  of  Weber,  a  melody  so  peculiarly  his 
own,  so  perfect  in  itself?  The  latter  part  was 
brilliantly  executed  ;  and  the  other  pieces,  given 
more  simply,  showed  the  singer  to  good  advan- 
tage. Miss  Granger  must  take  high  rank  among 
our  sopranos. 

Other  vocal  pieces  in  this  concert  were  :  "Fac 
ul  partem"  from  Rossini's  Stahat  Mater,  sung  in 
the  warm  contralto  and  pure  style  and  feeling  of 
Mrs.  Cart  ;  the  tenor  solo  "If  with  all  your 
hearts,"  fro-n  Elijah,  delicately  rendered  by  Mr. 
Whitney  ;  Handel's  "Why  do  the  nations  rage," 
by  Mr.  RuDOLPHBF.N  ;  and  "Quando  corpus''  by 
the  four.  The  great  Organ  opened  each  part, 
played  by  Mr.  Thayer. 

A  novelty  in  this  concert  was  the  appearance 
of  an  Orchestra,  of  some  30  musicians,  all  said  to 
be  of  Boston,  yet  whose  faces  on  that  stage  we 
had  not  seen  before.  They  were  under  the  di- 
rection of  Mr.  D.  C.  Hall,  well  known  as  the 
leader  of  one  of  our  best  bands.  It  was  rather  a 
green  orchestra,  to  be  sure,  and  yet  did  not  get 
along  so  badly  ;  we  have  heard  worse  perform- 
ance from  bands  more  experienced  and  having 
reputation.  The  not  very  "sacred"  overture  to 
"The  Poet  and  Farmer,"  by  Suppe,  and  the  ac- 
companiments to  the  Mendelssohn  Concerto,  were 
played  at  least  without  hitch  and  in  good  tune ; 
and  one  of  their  number,  Mr.  O.  A.  Wiiitte- 
more,  showed  himself  a  superior  soTo  player  on 
the  clarionet.  But  what  makes  that  first  ap- 
pearance noteworthy  is  the  proof  it  furnished 
that  there  are  musicians  enough  in  Boston,  out- 
side of  those  who  hitherto  have  done  all  the  or- 
tral  work,  and  (what  is  better  still)  outside  of  all 
"Protective  Unions,"  pledged  to  mutual  tyranny 
of  rules  regarding  prices,  &c.,  to  make  up  anoth- 


er orchestra,  small  indeed,  but  with  all  the  usual 
departments  represented.  Here  then  we  see  at 
last  the  possibility  of  two  orchestras,  as  well  as 
the  means  of  supplementing  the  great  orchestra. 
For  in  this  quiet  little  beginning  of  a  new  move- 
ment we  may  read  the  promise  of  something  good 
in  due  time,  if  it  be  wisely  cherished  and  con- 
ducted, not  in  the  spirit  of  opposition,  but  simply 
in  the  spirit  of  freedom  and  improvement. 

Mrs.  Flora  E.  Cart.  The  Benefit  at  Chicker- 
ing's  arranged  for  this  estimable  lady  and  true  artist 
by  her  friends,  took  place  on  Tuesday  evening,  Oct. 
27.  The  audience  was  of  the  best  and  numerous, 
though  it  did  not  entirely  fill  the  hall.  The  selections, 
as  we  have  shown  before,  were  choice,  and  so  were 
the  performers.  The  concert  was  opened  and  closed 
by  pieces  for  two  pianos  played,  with  ripe  artistic 
sense  and  fineness,  by  Messrs.  HcgoLeonhard  and 
J.  C.  D.  Parker:  namely:  Schumann's  lovely 
theme  and  Variations  in  B  flat,  and  the  "Uommaqe  a 
Uaendd,"  by  Moscheles,  which  is  always  interesting, 
Handel-like  in  some  parts,  in  others  just  as  unlike  as 
possible,  with  light,  ear-tickling  melody. 

The  Violin  playing  of  Mr.  Ljstemann  was  admi- 
rable in  all  the  points  of  execution,  and  full  of  fire 
and  feeling.  He  works  out  every  intricate,  fine,  fig- 
urative passage  with  rare  subtlety  and  distinctness; 
the  outline  is  never  blurred  or  distorted  ;  the  light 
and  shade  finely  graduated  ;  the  tone  pure  and  true 
and  musiciil,  thoiigh  of  a  slenderer  quality  than  we 
should  have  expected  from  a  pupil  of  Joachim.  The 
man  and  his  playing  make  an  impression  of  refine- 
ment, genuine  and  from  within,  assuring  yon  that  the 
still  fire  of  artist  enthusiasm  burns  there.  We  have 
rarely  heard  the  Andante  and  Variations  of  the 
"Kreutzer"  Sonata,  which  he  played  with  Mr.  Par- 
ker, so  satisfactorily  rendered.  We  should  think  Mr. 
Listemann  would  lead  a  Quartet  well.  His  solo 
pieces  :  the  Ballade  e.t  Polonaise  by  Vieuxtemps,  and 
Hungarian  Airs  by  Ernst,  were  more  wonderful  in 
the  performance  than  interesting  in  themselves, — 
particularly  the  l.itter,  which  was  full  of  extravagan- 
ces, and  not  in  keeping  with  so  quiet  and  sincere  a 
prosramme. 

The  singing  was  all  by  Mrs.  Cart  herself,  and 
that  was  all  the  listeners  desired.  She  never  was  in 
better  voice,  and  entered  heartily  and  happily  into 
the  spirit  of  the  gems  of  song  which  she  had  cliosen. 
Chief  of  tliese  was  Mozart's  "Deh  vieni,"  from  Figaro, 
with  introductory  Recitative, — a  piece  which  always 
suits  her  iidmirably.  The  two  songs  by  Franz,  so 
opposite  in  character  :  " Er  isl  gehommen"  and  "Auf 
dem  Meer ;"  the  two  by  Mendelssohn  :  "Though  far 
away"  and  "Neue  TAehe  ;"  the  romantic  little  Water- 
sprite  song  of  Dessauer,  called  "Enticement" 
(Lochmg),  with  its  well  contrived  aceomp.animent, 
and  Mr.  Parker's  "Angel's  Call," — all  awakened  a 
desire  to  hear  them  over  again. 

The  two  Conservatories  have  each  given  a  Cham- 
ber Concert  during  the  past  week  to  their  pupils  and 
friends,  at  Cliickering  H.ill.  That  of  Mr.  EiCH- 
berg's  "Boston"  Conservatory  had  for  programme  : 
Sonata  in  F,  for  Violin  and  Pian.o,  Beethoven  :  Song 
from  Handel's  ",7ephtha ;"  Andante  from  Beetho- 
ven's Quartet  in  E  flat,  arranged  for  violin,  piano 
and  cabinet  organ  ;  Largo  from  a  Sonata  by  Bach 
for  Violin  with  Organ ;  Song  ;  March  from  Atha- 
lia.  Mendelssohn. 

The  programme  for  the  "New  England"  Conser- 
vatory (Mr.  Todrjee's),  last  Tuesday,  contained  : 
Poionaise.  op.  22,  by  Chopin  ;  Song  by  Franz;  Bal- 
lade et  Polonaise,  for  Violin,  Vieuxtemps;  Elisir  d' 
Amore  Fantasia,  by  Thalherg;  Rondo  from  Somiam- 
bida ;  Airs  fTongrois,  violin,  Ernst.  The  violinist 
was  Herr  Listemann. 

Next  in  Order  are,  first  the  two  concerts  of  Miss 
Louisa  Kellogg  in  the  Music  Hall,  on  Friday  and 
Saturday  evenings  of  this  week, — one  of  them  past 
ere  this  appears.  Of  course  the  seats  have  all  been 
taken  by  crowds  eager  to  hear  and  see  the  Amerioan 


prima  donna  fresh  from  her  London  triumphs.  Miss 
Topp,  the  pianist,  adds  a  great  attraction  ;  and  also 
there  are  Sig.  Lotti,  the  tenore,  and  Petrilli,  bari- 
tone, who,  as  well  as  Herr  Wenzel  Kopta,  the  vio- 
linist, makes  his  first  appearance  here. 

The  first  Symphony  Concert  of  the  Harvard 
Musical  Association  comes  on  Thursday  next,  at  .3^ 
P.M.,  when  the  Music  Hall  will  undoubtedly  be  filled, 
— although  it  is  very  far  from  true,  as  has  been  so 
currently  and  positively  reported,  that  alt  the  seats 
are  taken  for  the  season.  The  Hall  has  2,500  num- 
bered seats,  a  good  third  part  of  which  are  open  still 
to  purchasers.  Mr.  Zerrahn,  who  should  reach 
home  today  or  tomorrow,  having  been  away  during 
the  rehearsals,  this  first  progr.amme  has  been  studied 
under  Mr.  Eicheerg,  who  will  .accordingly  conduct 
the  concert,  and  who  holds  the  place  of  Vice-Con- 
ductor. Three  or  four  of  the  promised  musicians 
having  disappointed  us  at  the  last  moment,  the  nnm- 
ber  of  the  Orchestra  may  be  more  safely  reckoned  at 
sixty,  instead  of  64  as  stated  in  our  last.  The  pro- 
gramme has  a  stately  opening,  as  becomes  the  be- 
ginning of  such  a  series  of  concerts;  the  first  part 
consisting  of  two  grand  works  of  Beethoven  :  the 
Dedication  Overture,  op.  124,  in  C,  and  the  "Heroic" 
Symphony.  In  the  second  patt  Miss  Alida  Topp 
will  play  Chopin's  first  Concerto,  in  E  minor,  and  the 
Overture  to  Oberon  with  its  magic  mellow  horn  will 
wind  up  the  whole. 


Philadelphia..  We  have  already  alluded  to 
the  feasts  of  chamber  music  announced  by  Mr.  Carl 
Wolfsohn  and  by  Mr.  Charles  H.  Jarvis.  Here  are 
the  programmes  in  full.  Mr.  Wolfsohn,  assisted  by 
Mons.  Colonne,  violinist,  and  Mr.  Rudolph  Hen- 
nig,  violoncellist,  spreads  out  six  tempting  bills  of 
fare,  as  follows  : 

1.  Matinee,  Nov.  20. 

Sonata,  Piano  and  Violin,  (A  minor),  Rubin- 
stein ;  Ave  Maria,  Shakespeare  Serenade,  Schubert 
— Piano  Transcription,  Liszt ;  Elegie,  Violoncello, 
Bazzini  ;  Sonata,  Violin,  Viott ;  Trio,  (op.  97.  B 
Flat  Major),  Piano,  Violin  and  Violoncello,  Beet- 
hoven. 

2.  Matinee,  Dec.  18. 

Sonata.  Piano  and  Violin,  (op.  4,  Kreutzer)  Beet- 
hoven ;  Cavatina,  Romanze,  Violoncello,  Raff,  Gol- 
termann  ;  Fantasie,  (op.  49,  F  minor,)  Piano,  Cho- 
pin ;  Morceanx  de  Salon,  Violin,  Spohr;  Trio,  (B 
flat  major,)  Piano,  Violin  and  Violoncello,  Kubin- 
stein. 

3.  Matinee,  Friday,  January  \^th,  1869. 

Sonata  (A  major).  Piano  and  Violin,  Kaff ;  Con- 
certo (Adagio),  Violoncello,  Moliqne  ;  Des  Abends, 
Traumeswirren,  Fantasie  Stiicke  for  Piano,  Schu- 
mann ;  Tarantelle,  Violin,  Schubert;  Trio  (C  mi- 
nor), Piano,  Violin  and  'cello,  Mendelssohn. 

4.  Matinee,  Friday,  February  \2th,  1869. 

Sonata  (A  minor).  Piano  and  Violin,  Schn- 
mann  ;  Air  d'Eglise,  Violoncello,  Stradella  ;  Vari- 
ations Serieuses.  Piano,  Mendelssohn  ;  Air  Espag- 
nole,  Andante,  Violin,  Robereeht,  Haydn  ;  Trio,  B 
flat,   Schubert. 

5.  Matinee,  Friday,  March  I2lh,  1869. 

Sonata  (F  major,)  Piano  and  'cello,  Beethoven  ; 
Chaoonne,  Violin,  Bach  ;  'Nocturne,  (D  flat  ma- 
jor), Impromptn,  (G  flat  major),  Piano,  Cbopin  ;  Le 
Reve,  Violoncello,  Goltermann  ;  Trio,  (D  minor), 
Schumann. 

6.   Matinee,  Friday,  April  9tk,  1869. 

Andante  and  Rondo,  (B  minor,)  Piano  and  Vi- 
olin, Schubert  ;  Air,  Abenlied,  'cello,  Bach  ;  Fan- 
tasia, (C  major,  op.  17.)  Piano,  Schumann;  An- 
dante, Romanesca,  Violin,  Mendelssohn,  Baillot ; 
Trio,  iC  minor,)  Piano,  Violin  and  'cello,  RaflT. 

Mr.  Jarvis'  soirees  are  likewise  six  in  number,  and 
as  they  are  to  be  in  Natatorium  Hall,  no  doubt  they 
wUl  go  on  swimmingly.  His  violinist  will  he  Mr. 
Gotthilf  Guhlemann,  and  for  violoncellist  he  too  an- 
nounces Mr.  Rudolph  Hennig  ;  and  here  is  his  list 
of  good  things  ; 

November  28th. 
Senate — op.  45,  B.  flat — Piano  and  'cello,  Mendels- 
sohn ;  Violin  Solo — Concerto  in  A  minor,  No.  22, 
Viotti ;  Piano  Solo — Ballade  G  Minor,  op.  23,  Cho- 
pin ;  Violoncello  Solo — Adagio,  Schuherth  ;  Trio 
— in  D,  op.  70,  Piano,  Violin  and  'cello,  Beethoven. 
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December  \2lli. 

Piano  Sonate— op.  53,  C  major,  Beethoven  ;  Vio- 
loncello Solo — Concerto  A  minor,  Goltermann;  Piano 
Solo — Rhapsodia  Hongroise,  Liszt ;  Violin  Solo — 
"  Chaconne,"  J.  S.  Bach  ;  Trio— Piano,  Violin  and 
'cello,  D  Minor,  op.  49,  Mendelssohn. 
January  9th,  1869. 

Grand  Sonate — Piano  and  Violin,  C  Minor,  op. 
30,  Beethoven  :  Violoncello  Solo  —  Romance, 
Franchomme  ;  Piano  Solos — a.  Etude  in  E  Minor, 
Henselt ;  b,  Nocturne  in  D  flat,  Chopin ;  Violin 
Solos — a,  ICinderlied,  b.  Caprice  in  B  flat,  Etude, 
David  ;  Quartet — Piano  and  Instruments,  op,  47, 
Schumann. 

Febmari/  6th,  1869. 

Piano  Sonate — op.  106,  in  D,  Hummell ;  Violin 
Solo — Caprice,  Hauser  ;  Piano  Solos  —  "  In  der 
Nacht,"  "  Traumes  Wirren,"  Schumann  ;  Violon- 
cello Solo — "  Elegie,"  Bazzini ;  Trio  in  B.  flat — op, 
99,  Piano,  Violin  and  'Cello,  Schubert. 
March  6th,  1869. 

Sonata — Piano,  op.  22,  G  Minor,  Schumann  ;  Vi- 
oloncello Solo — "  L'lnfidele,"  Lindner  ;  Piano  So- 
los— a.  Etude  in  C|sharp  Minor,  op.  2a,  No.  7  ;  h, 
Etude  in  A  Minor,  op.  25,  No.  11,  Chopin  ;  Violin 
Solo,  9th  Concerto,  Adagio — Rondo,  Spohr;  Trio 
in  E  Major — Piano,  Violin  and  'cello,  Mozart. 
April   3d,  1869. 

Sonata— Piano  and  'cello,  op.  69,  Beethoven  ; 
Violin  Solo — Romance,  op.  60,  F  Major,  Beethoven  ; 
Piano — Deuxie'me  Concerto,  F  Minor,  op.  21, 
Larghetto — Allegro  vivace,  Chopin  ;  Violoncello 
Solo — Adagio,  Molique  ;  Quintet — Piano  and  in- 
struments, op.  44,  Schumann. 

New  Yokk.  The  TFeei/y  Review  makes  favora- 
ble report  of  the  first  concert  of  the  Liederkranz  : 

The  programme  was  very  fine,  denoting  taste  and 
discrimination.  Many  were  the  enjoyments  derived 
from  the  music  and  from  most  of  its  rendering ;  and 
in  this  Latter  respect  we  must  not  omit  to  mention  the 
orchestra,  composed  of  amateurs.  Considering  the 
task  they  had  essayed — no  less  than  the  performance 
of  three  parts  of  Beethoven's  symphony  in  C  minor — 
the  result  must  be  pronounced  highly  satisfactory,  re- 
flecting great  credit  upon  the  leader  of  the  society, 
Mr.  A.  Paur.  The  vocal  performances,  including 
Schumann's  cantata,  "Page  and  King's  Daughter," 
were  also  creditable,  though  the  last-named  composi- 
tion oflFered  many  technical  difliculties  as  well  as 
those  of  conception  and  style.  The  "Page  and 
King's  Daughter"  consists  of  four  ballads,  written  at 
a  period  in  the  life  of  the  master  which  was  by  no 
means  a  happy  one.  The  impression  produced  by 
the  work  was,  on  the  whole,  unfavorable  ;  but  this 
was  partly  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  orchestral  ac- 
companiment was  supplanted  by  one  for  the  piano. 
To  musically  illustrate  such  subjects,  as  laid  down  in 
these  four  poems  by  Geibel,  the  orchestral  coloring 
is  indispensable.  "The  soloists  of  the  concert,  Mrs. 
Zimmermann,  Miss  Ferrichs,  Miss  Pfaffnian,  and 
Messrs.  Lotti,  Steins,  Ferdinand  von  Inten,  and 
Wenzel  Kopta,  distinguished  themselves  in  their  re- 
spective spheres.  Mr.  Inten  made  his  first  appear- 
ance before  a  New  York  audience.  He  is  one  of  the 
latest  arrivals  from  Germany,  and  in  every  respect  a 
promising  one.  In  fact  he  already  stands  in  the  fore- 
most rank  of  our  pianists.  He  has  a  great  amount 
of  solid  technical  power,  which  he  uses  with  tact  and 
discrimination.  His  touch  is  good  and  can  produce 
varied  shades  of  expression.  His  conception  is  poet- 
ical, and  if  be  does  not  always  carry  out  his  inten- 
tions, he  gives  abundant  proof  that  at  no  distant  day 
he  will  do  so. 

The  Berge  Choral  Union,  formed  and  condupted 
by  the  distinguished  organist,  Mr.  William  Berge, 
announces  that  the  rehearsals  for  the  season  have 
commenced,  and  are  held  for  the  present,  on  the 
Tuesday  evenings  of  each  week,  in  the  Sunday  school 
rooms  in  the  basement  of  St.  Ann's  Church,  for 
Deaf  Mutes,  No.  9  West  Eighteenth  street.  An 
augmented  chorus,  among  whom  are  to  be  found 
some  of  the  finest  musical  talent  in  the  city,  will  be 
presented  this  season.  For  the  season  of  1868-9, 
four  concerts  will  be  given  at  Trenor's  Lyric  Hall, 
Sixth  avenue,  near  Forty-second  street.  The  first 
concert  took  place  last  Tuesday,  when  Mr.  Berge's 
Mass,  No.  3,  Mendelssohn's  cantata,  "Hear  my 
Prayer,"  and  Mr.  Berge's  Jubilate,  No.  1,  were  per- 
formed. The  second  concert,  Dec.  22d,  promises  : 
Beethoven's  "King  Stephen ;"  Meyerbeer's  "The 
Penitent,"  and  baritone  solo  with  chorus  ;  for  the 
third,  Mercadante's  "Seven  Last  Words,"  Beetho- 
ven's opus  80,  Fantasie  for  chorus,  orchestra  and  pi- 
ano, (solo  pianist,  Bernardus  Boekelman) ;  and  the 
fourth,, Chipp's  oratorio,  "Job." — Ibid, 


The  London  Athenceum  says  : 

We  drew  attention  some  weeks  ago  to  the  wide 
range  of  music  presented  during  the  past  three  or 
four  years  by  some  of  the  American  societies.  It  is 
a  good  sign  for  the  future  that  the  Symphony  Con- 
certs of  the  Harvard  Musical  Association  are  to  bo 
increased  in  number  this  wintar.  The  people  of  Bos- 
ton have  been  so  thoroughly  familiarized  with  the 
great  masters  that  there  is  now  comparatively  little 
classical  novelty  to  be  brought  before  them  for  the 
first  time.  But  it  appears  that  Haydn's  genial  sym- 
phonies have  lately  been  shouldered  out  of  the  way 
by  the  more  imposing  creations  of  Beethoven,  only 
three  orfonr  specimens  of  the  genius  of  the  origina- 
tor of  large  orchestral  works  having  been  brought 
out  in  as  many  years.  The  Harvard  Association 
cannot  do  better  than  give  their  subscribers  copious 
draughts  ofHavdn,  if  only  as  an  antidote  to  the  un. 
wholesome  influence  [!]  of  Schumann  and  his  fol. 
lowers. 

The  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  of  the  same  en- 
lightened city  entertains  the  project  of  giving  Dr. 
Sterndale  Bennett's  "  Woman  of  Samaria,"  while 
the  best  chamber  music  will  be  brought  to  a  hearing 
by  the  Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club.  All  this  speaks 
well  for  the  musicai  cultivation  of  our  Transatlantic 
brethren. 

The  plot  of  M.  Flotow's  new  opera,  "  The  Two 
Cornposers,"  appears  from  a  short  sketch  given  in 
several  of  the  French  papers  to  be  of  the  very  slight- 
est. A  certain  Kapellmeister,  attached  to  some 
German  princelet.  is  so  jealous  of  rivalry  that  it  is 
the  object  of  his  life  to  keep  all  other  composers  at 
a  distance.  But  he  is  induced  by  his  daughter  to  re- 
tain the  services  of  a  young  musician  of  talent,  and 
he  ends  by  bringing  out  his  rival's  opera  and  giv- 
ing his  sanction  to  a  union  with  his  child.  It  is 
said  that  the  librettist,  M.  Genee,  has  bad  a  hand 
in  the  composition  of  the  music,  in  order  that'the  ti- 
tle of  the  opera  may  be  doubly  justified.  Surely 
this  is  laborious  trifling. 

Abbe  Liszt  has  completed  a  Requiem  for  male 
voices  with  organ  acoompaniment ;  and  M.  Gade  is 
engaged  on  a  new  work  for  chorus  and  orchestra. 

Leipzig.  The  first  Gewandhaus  concert  took  place 
on  the  8th  ult.,  Carl  Eeinecke  conducting.  The  se- 
lections were  :  Cherubini's  Anacreon  Overture;  Recit. 
and  Aria  from  Spohr's  Faust,  sung  by  Fran  Pesch- 
ka-Lentner ;  Violin  Concerto,  op.  26,  by  Max 
Bruch,  played  by  Concertmeister  DaTid,(first  time)  ; 
Recit.  and  Aria  from  Weber's  "  Silvana."  Concert 
piece  for  violin  (op.  20)  by  Camille  Saint-Saens. — 
Pari  Second.  Beethoven's  Seventh  Symphony. — 
(Our  friend  Zerrahn  was  probably  a  listener.) — 
Bruch 's  Concerto  is  spoken  of  as  a  work  of  "  great 
artistic  noblesse."     It  is  dedicated  to  Joachim. 

In  the  second  concert  M.  Saint-Saens,  from  Paris, 
was  to  play  a  piano  composition  of  his  own  ;  FrI. 
Ritter,  of  the  royal  opera  at  Munich,  was  to  sing; 
and  the  orchestral  pieces  to  be  Mendelssohn's  Hebri- 
den  Overture,  and  the  first  Symphony  (B  flat)  of 
Schumann.  Joachim  was  promised  for  the  third 
concert  (Oct.  22),  and  a  new  Symphony  by  Bruch. 

Opera  in  Germany.  The  pieces  performed  in 
some  of  the  chief  cities  during  the  first  half  of  Octo- 
ber were  as  follows ; 

Berlin.  Marschuer's  Templer  und  Jildin  ;  Au- 
ber's  Fra  Diavolo ;  Beethoven'  s  Fidelia  ;  Kreutzer's 
Nachllager  von  Grenada  ;  Meyerbeer's  Africaine  ;  do. 
Robert ;  Boieldieu's  Jean  de  Paris ;  Meyerbeer's 
Proph&e. 

Vienna.  Donizetti's  Lucia  and  Lucrezin  Borgia  ; 
Gounod's  Romeo  and  Juliet ;  Faust ;  Wagner's  Loh- 
engrin ;  Meyerbeer's  Africaine  ;  Verdi's  Bal  Masqu€ 
and  Trovatore. 

Munich.  Auber's  Premier  Jour  de  Bonhenr  ; 
AVeber's  Oberon  ;  Auber's  Le  SJafon  ;  Spohr's  Jes- 
sonda  ;  Meyerbeer's   Robei-t ;  Flotow's    Stradella. 

Dresden.  iMhengrin  ;  Mozart's  Seraglio  ;  Ver- 
di's Trovatore  ;  Wagner's  Flying  Dutchman  ;  Gluck's 
Orpheus. 

Leipzig.  Robert  le  Viable ;  Fdle  du  Regiment; 
Oflfenbach's  La  Belle  Hele'ne  (!)  ;  AVeber's  Oberon  ; 
Mozart's  Zauberflote ;  Gouno'd's  Faust;  Auber's 
Magon  ;  Boildeiu's  La  Dame  Blanche. 

Cologne.  Stradella,  Huguenots  ;  Der  Freyschiitz  ; 
La  Dame  Blanche ;  Adam's  "Postilion;"  Trova- 
tore ;  Zanberflote  ;  William  Tell ;  Fidelio. 
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Vocal,  with  Piano  Accompaniinent. 

Angel  voices.     Song  and  Cho.     3.     B/j  to  f. 

J.  R.  Thomas.  40 
A  very  sweet  and  **sacred"  peng.  .,_    ^ 

Italian  Guinea  pig  boy.  2.  B/j  to  f.  Pratt.  30 

Sung  by  Lingard,  and  is  a  nice  song  to  amuse  chil- 
dren. 

Above  a  star  is  falling.     (Es  fallt  ein  Stern.     5, 

A  to  ^r  Franz.  30 

Twa  lovely  een.   (Ihr  Auge).  5.  A  to  f  sharp.  " 
These  two  belong  to  the  2d  series  of  Franz's  songs. 
Perfect  in  their  way,  and    that  way  a  good  one,  they 
need  no  further  praise. 

The  Milkmaid  in  the  Morning.     Song  and  Cho. 

2.     C  to^.  Magoun.  30 

Charming.    Original.     Simple.    Refreshing. 

Little  Nell.     3.     E6  to  e  flat.  Linle}/.  30 

More  about  Nell's  grandfather  than  about  Neil. 
Beautiful  music  to  the  well-known  poem. 

Bitter  Beer.     2.     F  minor  to  f.  Edwards.  30 

Sung  by  Lingard,  in  the  character  of  the  "languid 
swell"  who  was  so  revived  by  the  bitter  beer.  Good 
lager — temperance  song. 

Walking  in  the  Park      2.     C  to  e.  30 

Melody  of  "Walking  in  the  Zoo,"  which  is  afavorite 
already.  Rather  funny  story  about  Cousin  Loo,  and 
the  "cheerful  Cockatoo." 

The  Wickedest  Man  in  N.  York.     2.  B6  to  f. 

T.  Pastor.  30 
The  W.  M.   as  seen  from   Tony  Pastor's  point  of 
view.    One  of  the  passing  "songs  of  the  times." 


Instrumental. 

Electric  Spark.  Galop.  3.  E6.  Feimald.  35 

"  'Spark'-ling  and  bright." 

Summer  Reveries.     6  Idyls.  G.  D.  Wilson. 

Of  these  are  published, 
A  night  in  June.     4.     Ah.  50 

Morning.     4.     E6.  50 

The  Shepherd  Boy.     3.     G.  50 

Three  very  agreeable  results  of  Mr.  Wilson's  "Idyl" 
dreaming,  last  summer.  They  embody  much  grace- 
ful music, the  first  containing  sweefnight  thoughts," 
the  second  a  bright  resume  of  musical  thoughts  ap- 
propriate to  the  new  and  fresh  day,  and  the  third  a 
simple  and  pretty  Shepherd's  song. 

Polka  animosa.     3.  E&,  Biedermann.  35 

Has  fuller  harmony  than  is  usual  in  polkas.  So 
much  the  richer  ! 

Good  Templar  Schottisch.  3.  E?).  Winter.  30 

A  spirited  piece.     Play  it  in  your  lodges. 

Galop.     Fleur  de  The'.  4.  G.  Ketterer.  60 

Oneof  the  favorites  in  a  new  opera,  which  has  a 
sort  of  mixture  of  French  and  Chinese  music. 

Fleur  de  The.     Galop.     3.     I>.  Russell.  40 

The  same  melody,  more  simply  arranged. 

Capt.  Jinks*  Quickstep.       For  Brass  Bands.       1.00 
Champagne  Charlie.     '•         "         "         "  1.00 

Brass  bands  all  over  the  country  wiUplease  notice 
and  purchase. 

Books. 

Exercises  for  training  the  Female  Voice. 

Madame  Seller,  S2.00 
Madame  Seiler  has  done  good  service  by  her    trans- 
larion  of  an  excellent  method.      She   now   furnishes 
teachers  with  the  means  to  carry  out  the  method  into 
practice.     Well  worth  examining. 

The  Organist.      By  L,  H.  Southard  and  G.  L. 

Whiting.  Cloth,  S3.50 

Many  persons  are  able  to  execute  well  on  theorgsn, 
but  are  greatly  puzzled  how  to  arrange  the  stops  to 
secure  the  best  results.  This  book  is  especially  de- 
signed to  develop  tnste  and  dexterity  in  this  direction. 
Tliere  are  careful  directions  for  expression  through- 
out. 


Abbreviations. — Degreesof  difficulty  are  marked  from  1  to 
7.  The  key  is  marked  with  a  capital  letter,  as  C,  B  flat,  &c., 
A  small  Roman  letter  marks  the  highest  note,  if  on  the  staff, 
an  italic  letter  the  highest  note,  if  above  the  staff. 


Music  BT  Mail. — Music  is  sent  by  mail,  the  expense  being 
two  cents  for  eveiy  four  ounces,  or  fraction  thereof,  (about 
one  cent  for  an  ordinary  piece  of  music).  Persons  at  a 
distance  will  find  the  conveyance  a  saving  of  time  and 
expense  in  obtaining  supplies  Books  can  also  be  sent  at 
double  these  rates. 
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The  Voice,  the  Ear  and  Music.* 

(CoDtiDued  from  pnge  338). 

I. 
ANALYSIS    OF    SOUND. 

Professor  Helmboltz  has  souglit  the  explana- 
tion of  the  timlire  or  quality  of  sounds  in  a  phe- 
nomenon which  had  lonfr  been  known,  but  which 
no  one,  before  him,  had  sufficiently  fathomed. 
Suppose  a  vibratin<r  strinp;,  of  a  piano  for  exam- 
ple, tuned  to  a  certain^note ;  and  let  us  call  this 
t\ie  fundamental  sound.  Now  listen  closely  (any 
one  can  easily  make  the  experiment)  to  the 
sound  given  out  by  the  string  while  it  is  in  full 
vibration  :  with  a  little  attention  you  will  soon 
hear  two  or  three  notes  much  higher,  much  fee- 
bler, which  seem  like  distant  echoes  of  the  fun- 
damental note.  It  seems  as  if  the  vibration  of 
the  visible  string  caused  invisible  strings  to  vi- 
brate sympathetically :  of  these  invisible  strings, 
the  first,  as  if  it  were  smaller  by  one  half,  vi- 
brates twice  as  fast  ;  the  second,  three  times 
smaller,  vibrates  three  times  as  fast;  another, 
four  times  smaller,  four  times  as  fast,  and  so  on. 
To  the  principal  voice  respond  distant  voices, 
fainter  and  fainter,  liigher  and  higher  in  pitch. 
By  exercising  the  ear  well,  one  comes  to  hear 
always  above  each  simple  note  this  choir  of  har- 
monic notes;  such  is  the  name  given  by  the  phy- 
sicist to  these  sounds,  which  correspond  to  num- 
bers of  vibrations  two,  three,  four  times  greater 
than  that  of  the  fundamental  sound. 

Yet  these  invisible  strings,  as  we  have  learned, 
are  but  a  pure  hypothesis ;  in  reality  it  is  the 
material  vibrating  string  subdividing  itself,  spon- 
taneously, freely,  into  two,  three,  four,  five  parts, 
after  having  produced  the  funilamental  sound 
under  the  first  impulse  which  has  set  it  vibrating 
in  its  whole  length.  The  parts,  continuing  to 
vibrate  like  distinct  strings,  gives  the  series  of 
harmonic  sounds.*  AH  these  vibrations  are  su- 
perposed one  upon  another  without  contradicting 
each  other  at  all :  to  make  it  comprehended, 
there  is  no  need  of  citing  the  beautiful  theorem 
of  Fourier  on  what  the  geometricians  call  the  su- 
perposition of  little  movements:  we  have  only  to 
think  of  a  buoy  floating  on  the  water;  with  do- 
cility it  mounts,  subsides,  inclines,  lifts  itself  at 
at  the  will  of  every  wave,  of  every  wind  ;  in  the 
same  way  the  minute  molecule  obeys  at  the  same 
time  several  undulations,  some  slow,  others  rapid  ; 
the  total  movement  which  results  from  it  may 
represent  an  indefinite  sum  of  distinct  move- 
ai«nt«. 

* '-La  Vmx^  V  Oreille  et  la  Muiigus  ^*  Pap  AnausTE  Lau- 
i:bi_     Pxris,  1867, 

*  Ttie  seriefl  of  hartna  lies  camptUet  the  oo*ave  abovo,  tlie 
fifth  or  that  octave,  (t)ie  two  parasitical  noten  whioh  ears  but 
little  practiced  hear  oiost  easily),  then  the  double  octave,  the 
mnjor  third  and  the  fifth  of  the  double  octave,  After  these 
six  notes  a  dissonant  note  offers  itself,  which  springs  from  the 
Epootaneous  division  of  the  string  into  seven  parts  :  when  this 
Bote  maizes  itself  heard  too,  it  gives  a  somewhat  harsh  sound 
Of  the  throe  notes  which  follow,  in  ascending  series,  two  only 
fall  within  the  scale  of  consonances.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
pursue  this  series  farther,  which,  in  theory  alone,  has  no  lim- 
its ;  for,  as  these  harmonic  notes  ascend  more  and  more  aboTfl> 
the  tonic,  they  rapidly  lose  in  Intensity. 


The  phenomenon  which  I  have  just  described 
is  only  a  particular  case  of  a  general  phenome- 
non. Evei-y  body  becomes,  while  it  resound.^,  the 
centre  of  several  independent  systems  of  sonor- 
ous waves,  to  each  of  which  corresponds  a  note. 
Still  it  would  be  a  great  error  to  suppose  that 
the  higher  tones  {over-tones)  which  add  them- 
selves to  the  fundamental  note  always  form  with 
it  a  choir  agreeable  to  the  ear.  Nature  does  not 
trouble  herself  about  our  sensibility:  all  her 
sounds  in  reality  are  discords.  The  parasitical 
notes  which  form  the  complement  of  a  sound 
have  been  called  harmonics,  because  they  have 
been  observed  first  in  the  case  of  vibrating  strings ; 
and  even  in  this  case  the  name  is  almost  improp- 
er: the  first  harmonics,  it  is  true,  fill  the  places 
of  the  perfect  chord  (keynote,  third  and  fifth)  ; 
but  the  seventh  and  the  ninth  onote  above  no 
longer  belong  to  the  musical  consonances  which 
our  hearing  instrument  affects.  Most  sonorous 
bodies  make  us  hear,  besides  the  fundamental 
sound,  certain  parasitical  notes  absolutely  discor- 
dant and  not  entitled  to  the  name  of  harmonics. 

It  is  none  the  less  true  that  we  should  consid- 
er every  sound  in  general  as  accompanied  by  a 
cortdge,  a  choir  of  upper  notes,  more  or  less  faint 
and  obscure.  The  ear  receives  a  total  impres- 
sion, in  which  the  eflect  of  the  tonic  necessarily 
predominates.  It  decomposes,  it  is  true,  the  com- 
plex vibration  which  it  perceives  into  its  simple 
components,  each  of  which  corresponds  to  a  par- 
ticular note;  but  the  impression  of  the  sound  re- 
mains one  in  spite  of  this  analysis  ;  for,  so  soon 
as  the  clavier  or  keyboard  of  the  auditory  appa- 
ratus has  received  all  these  vibrations,  which  are 
produced  and  involved  in  one  and  the  same  un- 
dulatory  movement,  the  synthesis  is  re-made  in 
the  nervous  centre  in  which  the  acoustic  nerve 
terminates,  and  the  multiple.^  impressions  are 
blended  in  one  sole  sensation. 

The  ear,  in  spite  of  its  sensibility,  or  rather  in 
(he  very  ratio  of  that  sensibility,  is  not  the  appa- 
ratus best  adapted  to  the  systematic  analysis  of 
sounds;  it  cannot  detect  with  certainty,  nor  clas- 
sify all  the  component  notes  in  a  complex  sound. 
Rarely  can  physical  science  trust  to  the  direct 
observation  of  the  senses;  it  has  to  find  some  ap- 
paratus whereby  the  phenomena  may  be  simpli- 
fied, 80  that  the  elements  which  constitute  them 
may  be  studied  one  by  one. 

If  the  physicist  wishes  to  effect  the  decompo- 
sition of  all  sounds  at  will,  he  must  have  at  his 
command  an  apparatus  which  fulfils  two  essen- 
tial conditions.  His  instrument  must  let  him 
hear  a  simple  note,  and  it  must  not  allow  him  to 
hoar  any  of  the  notes  which  envelop  it  or  domi- 
nate it  in  the  compound  sound.  This  delicate 
problem  Helmboltz  has  solved,  and  in  this  man- 
ner : 

All  sound',,  he  says,  are  not  equally  rich  in  el- 
ementary notes.  If  vibrating  strings  are  extra- 
ordin?,rily  fruitful  in  harmonics,  most  bodies  ren- 
dev  much  less  complex  sounds,  To  this  number 
belong  stretched  membranes,  metallic  rods,  tun- 
inf  forks.  Their  acoustic  poverty  can  be  still  aug- 


mented by  putting  tlieni  in  communication  wilh 
a  hollow  box,  whose  own  proper  resonance  swcl  8 
out  a  single  note  at  the  expense  of  the  others. 

Everybody  knows  that  the  fundamental  soui  d 
of  a  diapason  (tuning  fork^  is  swelled  and  lie 
discordant  notes  smothered  by  placing  it  on  a  s(- 
norous  chest  of  suitable  dimi-nsions.  In  thete 
conditions,  only  one  elementary  note,  of  the  dit- 
pason,  disengaged  from  every  parasitic  note  is 
audible.  A  membrane  stretched  over  a  drum 
acts  in  the  same  manner.  The  resonance  of  the 
drum  having  the  efT'ect  to  swell  one  note  and 
smother  the  others,  an  apparatus  of  that  sort  may 
enable  us  to  detect,  by  the  echo  that  it  yields,  the 
meagre  and  always  simple  note  which  it  pro- 
duces of  itself;  it  will  begin  to  be  strongly  agita- 
ted the  moment  that  the  air  brings  to  it  the  move- 
ment that  belongs  to  it ;  for  nothing  is  more  con- 
tagious and  more  sympathetic  than  sonorous  tre- 
mor. That  in  these  circumstances  a  membrane 
or  a  tuning  fork  vibrates  spontaneously,  is  a  fact 
of  almost  vulgar  experience.  Apply  the  bow  to 
a  string,  and  the  flux  of  air  will  soon  draw  as  it 
were  a  sigh  from  a  neighbor  string  attuned  in 
unison.  Raise  the  hammers  of  a  piano-forte  and 
sing  a  note  with  force,  the  piano  will  respond. 
Singers,  they  say,  have  broken  glasses  by  holding 
out  with  force  for  a  long  time  the  note  which  an- 
swers to  their  natural  vibration.  Two  tuning 
forks  mounted  upon  sounding  boards  are  in  ac- 
cord :  I  set  one  in  motion,  the  other  will  move  ; 
but  if  I  let  but  a  drop  of  oil  or  wax  fall  upon  one 
of  them,  the  molecular  harmony  will  be  broken, 
the  ec+io  will  not  respond.  A  membrane  stretch- 
ed over  a  sounding  box  or  drum,  then,  will  be- 
tray, in  the  midst  of  an  exterior  cacophony,  the 
only  note  that  responds  to  its  own  proper  vibra- 
tion ;  it  will  be  like  a  man  who,  deaf  to  all  other 
noises,  has  an  ear  for  one  alone. 

Helmboltz  has  availed  himself  of  the  proper- 
ties of  membranes  in  making  of  them  true  analy- 
zers of  sounds.  Cut  a  bottle  horizontally  at 
about  the  middle  of  its  height,  take  the  top  part 
which  has  been  cut  off,  stretch  a  skin  over  its 
largest  opening,  and  you  will  have  the  singular 
acoustic  apparatus  which  Helmboltz  calls  a  reso- 
nator. The  air  penetrates  the  bottle  by  the 
neck  ;  but,  whatever  noise  may  traverse  it,  the 
membrane  will  not  tremble  unless  there  mingle 
with  the  noise  an  undulation  which  can  harmon- 
ize with  its  natural  vibration  :  one  note,  always 
the  same,  will  set  it  in  motion  ;  all  others,  what- 
ever their  intensity,  will  leave  it  motionless. 

This  coarse  )vso>wlor,  however,  is  not  the  one 
which  Helmholta  has  employed  in  his  experi- 
ments !  for  a  membrane  ho  takes  the  tympanum 
of  the  ear  itself,  and  he  applies  there  hollow 
globes  of  glass  or  copper,  which  serve  for  the  so- 
norous bottle  or  resonator.  These  globes,  of  va- 
riable size,  all  have  a  pierced  point,  like  the 
queue  of  a  pear,  which  penetrates  into  the  ear  ; 
on  the  opposite  end  of  the  pear  a  circular  orifice 
is  opened  for  the  entrance  of  the  air. 

The  membrane  of  the  tympanum  closes  the 
delicate  paint  of  the  resonator  when  it  is  applied 
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to  the  ear:  now,  each  of  these  great  hollow  pears 
possesses  its  own  fundamental  note,  according  to 
the  dimensions  of  the  ball  and  to  the  size  of  the 
aperture.  When  you  introduce  the  point  of  one 
of  these  pears  into  one  ear,  taking  care  to  stop 
the  other,  you  are  condemned  to  hear  one  single 
note  alone :  each  new  resonator  is  like  a  new 
ear  constructed  only  for  one  sound.  In  the 
midst  of  the  loudest  concert,  all  other  notes  seem 
smothered,  wliile  the  note  of  the  resonator  leaps 
out  with  force  each  time  that  it  recurs  in  the  har- 
mony ;  what  is  more,  one  can  seek  for  it  and  find 
it  in  the  vaguest  and  most  indistinct  of  noises,  in 
the  whistling  of  the  wind,  in  the  tumult  of  a 
crowd,  in  the  murmur  and  the  babble  of  the  run- 
ning waters.  The  resonator  is  a  veritable  reac- 
tive, which  always  detects  the  sound  that  prop- 
erly belongs  to  it;  and  so  it  allows  those  physi- 
cists, whose  ears  are  the  least  sensitive  to  fine 
musical  shades,  to  make  a  multitude  of  experi- 
ments which  formerly  were  interdicted  to  them  ; 
it  puts  the  most  delicate  acoustics  within  reach 
of  the  hardest  ears.  Such  is  the  sensibility  of 
the  instrument,  that  it  not  only  begins  to  vibrate 
when  a  neighboring  body  sings  its  fundamental 
note  :  it  is  set  in  vibration  also  by  a  deeper  sound 
accompanied  by  a  harmonic  with  which  its  own 
note  can  accord.  This  ingenious  instrument 
lends  itself,  then,  admirably  to  the  study  of  the 
harmonic  notes  ;  faint  as  they  may  be,  it  finds 
them,  draws  them  out  from  the  sonorous  medium 
in  which  they  are  drowned. 

With  a  series  of  these  7-esonalors,  diflerently 
tuned,  Helmholtz  succeeded  in  analyzing  all 
sounds,  just  as  light  is  decomposed  by  mechani- 
cal means,  prisms  of  glass  for  instance.  He  has 
divided  sounds  by  opposing  to  them  resonators 
differing  in  form  and  size.  The  sounds  of  most 
musical  instruments  are  composed  of  par- 
tial notes  of  various  intensity  ;  these  component 
notes  are  blended  in  the  ordinary  sensation, 
which  spontaneously  forms  their  synthesis  ;  but 
ono  can  isolate  them,  can  pick  them  out  in  a 
manner  by  using  these  artificial  ears  adapted 
each  to  only  one  vibration. 

(To  be  coDtioued). 


For  Dwigbt^s  Journal  of  Music. 

Uusic  as  a  Part  of  Education. 

Long  before  King  Daniel  soothed  the  irritability 
of  Saul  with  his  harp,  or  Miriam  sang  to  her  timbrel, 
the  power  of  music  was  acknowledged.  Indeed,  as 
this  faculty  seems  inherent  in  human  nature,  it  must 
have  been  coeval  with  man.  No  nation  has  existed 
that  has  not  delighted  in  sound.  The  savnjje  tribes 
of  Africa  and  the  Asiatic  hordes,  who  make  night 
hideous  with  their  barbaric  instruments,  take  great 
enjoyment  in  their  discords.  It  is  music  to  them  and 
a  prolific  sense  of  happiness. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  Greece,  the  cradle  of 
the  arts,  produced  nothing  that  was  really  valuable 
in  music,  althongh,  such  as  it  was,  it  gave  pleasure, 
was  an  accomplishment  very  much  in  fashion,  and 
served  as  an  accompaniment  to  give  greater  effect  to 
the  meaning  of  their  poets.  In  the  kindred  art  of 
(Janeing  there  was  very  great  variety,  but  "Music, 
heavenly  maid,  was  young,"  too  young  to  be  interest- 
ing; 

Some  progress  had  been  made  in  the  art  before  the 
age  of  Alexande;-, 

Terpander,  the  father  of  Greek  music,  who  lived 
three  hundred  years  prior  to  this  era,  increased  the 
compass  and  power  of  the  lyre  by  the  addition  of 
three  strings. 

The  much  vexed  question  of  the  merits  of  Greek 


music,  ono  upon  which  so  many  critics  have  brought 
all  their  learning  to  bear  with  no  satisfactory  results, 
will  we  suppose  never  be  answered.  Dr.  Burney, 
ono  of  the  best  modern  authorities,  writes  :  "All  I 
can  say  is,  that  no  pains  have  been  spared  to  place 
the  Greek  melodies  in  the  most  favorable  point  of 
view  ;  but,  with  all  the  light  that  can  he  thrown  on 
them,  they  have  a  rude  and  inelegant  appearance." 
To  a  modern  ear  the  Greek  airs  are  tame  and  mo- 
notonous, and  as  harmony  was  not  understood,  the 
effect  is  b.<ild  and  bare.  .  The  other  fine  arts  attained 
a  wonderful  perfection,  hut  no  Apelles,  Phidias  or 
Ictinus  was  found  to  develop  music. 

After  counterpoint  was  invented,  she  laid  aside  her 
swaddling  clothes  and  grew  into  maturity,  but  did 
not  develop  into  a  goddess  until  fostered  by  Bach, 
Handel,  Haydn,  Beethoven  and  Mozart.  Opera 
had  no  being  until  the  sixteenth  century,  when  Fer- 
dinand I.,  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  with  the  aid  of 
some  gentlemen  of  his  court,  warmed  into  life  and 
cherished  in  its  infancy  this  prodnctof  the  refinement 
of  ages.  Instrumentation,  of  which  we  have  such 
solid  examples  in  the  works  of  Beethoven  and  such 
brilliant  ones  in  those  of  Rossini,  has  now  reached  a 
climax  of  excellence. 

Although  our  proficiency  in  the  arts  does  not  war- 
rant us  in  making  a  comparison  with  their  condition 
in  Greece,  there  is  a  slight  similarity  in  the  inferiori- 
ty of  our  music  until  lately  with  our  sculpture  and 
painting.  Thirty  years  since,  American  sculptors 
took  the  lead  in  Europe,  and  our  painters  were  on  a 
par  with  the  continental  artists,  Allston  indeed  sur- 
passiner  all  his  contemporaries.  Music  then  was  in  a 
youthful  condition.  A  friend  who  is  a  composer, 
having  lived  for  many  years  in  Italy,  on  his  return 
not  long  since  found  himself  at  the  representation  of 
Mendelssohn's  Oratorio  of  "St.  Paul ;"  he  was  en- 
tirely surprised  at  the  improvement  in  the  power  of 
rendering  music  and  the  public  appreciation  of  fine 
compositions. 

I  think  the  public  are  not  sufficiently  aware  that 
we  have  been  living  for  the  last  thirty  years  in  a 
groat  musical  revolution.  Before  that  time  there 
were  sometimes  opportunities  of  hearing  celebrated 
players  and  singers,  and  at  rare  intervals  the  opera 
visited  us.  Oratorios  also  were  now  and  then  perform- 
ed. Through  the  zeal  of  a  few  public  spirited  gen- 
tlemen ,  the  symphonies  of  Beethoven  found  utterance 
in  America.  Church  music  was,  generally  speaking, 
in  an  inferior  condition.  Even  in  our  large  cities  the 
only  dependence  often  was  on  amateur  performers, 
and  in  our  towns  and  villages,  the  violoncello,  violin 
and  flute  (those  unecclesiastical  looking  instruments) 
were  to  be  seen  in  the  choir.  Now,  all  this  is  chang- 
ed. No  longer  a  leader  stands  in  a  conspicuous  sit- 
uation, waving  bis  hand  and  sometimes  having  re- 
course to  a  pitch  pipe  for  the  note,  the  shrill  sound 
of  which  was  a  signal  for  indecorous  laughter.  Great 
attention  is  paid  to  sacred  music,  and  our  trained  or- 
ganists and  choirs  improve  the  public  taste  and  ren- 
der the  services  very  attractive. 

The  introduction  of  music  into  our  public  schools 
is  most  important,  as  its  influences  are  human- 
izing and  refining.  Let  any  one  go  into  a  school 
and  watch  the  children  when  they  begin  to  sing,  and 
he  will  appreciate  what  a  rest  and  recreation  have 
been  afforded  them.  The  scholars,  weary  of  their 
hooks,  shut  them  and  join  with  all  their  hearts  in  the 
song.  The  power  of  making  a  noise  is  dearly  prized 
by  children,  and  a  harmonized  noise  they  enjoy.  On 
the  forte  passages,  where  they  can  give  full  play  to 
their  lungs,  their  enjoyment  dimples  their  cheeks  and 
brightens  their  eyes,  weariness  disappears  and  after 
this  renovating  process  the  return  to  study  is  not  un- 
welcome. The  interval  has  given  repose  to  their 
brains  and  made  the  hard  task  of  keeping  still,  easi- 
er. How  much  more  attractive  music  makes  the 
home  of  the  poor,  and  what  a  pleasure  it  is  to  hear 
young  voices  singing  in  the  street  !    Even,  now  as  I 


write  the  singing  of  part  music  by  two  young  ser- 
vant girls,  brought  up  in  an  asylum,  reaches  me, 
showing  great  correctness  in  time  and  tune.  There 
was  nothing  of  this  formerly. 

Another  very  pleasant  feature  in  our  musical  pro- 
gress is  the  training  of  voices  for  the  chorus  singing 
in  oratorios.  This  privilege  now  is  widely  granted, 
and  many  of  our  respectable  mechanics,  shop  girls 
and  trades  people,  when  their  daily  work  is  over,  can 
not  only  listen  to  masterpieces  of  the  best  composers, 
but  can  take  part  in  giving  effect  to  them.  If  we  re- 
flect upon  the  time  which  must  be  spent  in  neighbor- 
ly meetings  for  practising  and  regular  rehearsals,  we 
shall  see  that  many  evenings  are  redeemed  from 
idleness  and  dissipation  by  this  comparatively  new 
source  of  enjoyment. 

Conservatories  of  Music  have  lately  sprung  up  and 
serve  to  spread  still  more  widely  the  knowledge  of 
music.  From  these  Conservatories  go  forth  teachers 
to  all  parts  of  the  Union. 

We  still  have  much  to  learn.  There  is  an  antag- 
onism between  the  light  and  severe  schools  of  music, 
which  is  hurtful  and  unnecessary.  The  Puritan 
wishes  nothing  hut  strictly  classical  music,  while  the 
Cavalier  rejoices  only  in  emotional  melodies.  Some 
are  in  favor  of  German  music  exclusively,  while  oth- 
ers worship  at  the  shrine  of  Italian  opera.  It  is  the 
part  of  education  to  give  a  taste  for  all  that  is  good 
in  diiTerent  styles.  As  well  might  cne  in  going  into 
a  gallery  of  pictures  refuse  to  enjoy  the  works  of 
Titian  because  they  preferred  the  severer  designs  o 
Michel  Angelo,  or  deny  any  merit  in  the  Dutch 
school  because  they  had  an  exclusive  admiration  for 
Raphael's  Madonnas.  If  German  music  has  more  of 
the  head  in  it,  Italian  has  more  of  the  heart  [1]  One 
who  really  understands  music  in  a  wide  sense  must 
find  excellence  in  both.  All  nationalities  have  their 
musical  characteristics,  which  are  as  distinct  as  their 
languages.  The  melancholy  Russian  airs,  the  spir- 
ited Hungarian,  and  weird  Polish  melodies,  gay 
French  songs  and  stately  Spanish  measures,  when 
good  of  their  kind,  give  pleasure  to  the  cultivated 
ear. 

Some  musical  critics  find  discouragement  in  the 
fact  that  the  mass  of  the  people  prefer  frivolous  mu- 
sic. Offenbach's  effeminate  melodies  delight  them. 
The  tendency  no  doubt  at  present  is  to  the  sensuous. 
This  is  only  for  a  season.  We  have  really  made  so 
much  progress  that  standing  still  for  a  time  and  even 
retrograding  will  not  materially  injure  ns. 
®  So  long  as  we  have  music  in  schools  (even  sho  >ld 
we  ho  flooded  with  new  compilations  of  old  mu«ic, 
bits  stolen  from  Mozart,  Haydn,  &e.,  vamped  up 
with  new  names  and  fitted  to  words  which  they  suit 
as  ill  as  kingly  robes  do  a  beggar),  wo  shall  improve. 

We  may  have  too  many  Conservatories  and  some 
of  them  may  be  purely  money  making  affairs,  still 
good  will  be  educed  from  them. 

One-sided  Germanism  may  prevail,  but  the  seeds 
of  harmony  are  sown  broadcast,  and  we  are  reaping 
and  shall  continue  to  reap  in  abundance  a  musical 
harvest  which  will  afford  food  for  our  imaginations, 
serving  to  neutralize  the  effects  of  too  great  devotion 
to  business  and  the  engrossing  cares  of  every-day 
life. 

We  live  in  a  remarkable  century.  Steam  and 
electricity  have  become  the  slaves  of  men.  Stereo- 
typing has  increased  the  number  of  our  books  and 
newspapers.  Ether  soothes  pain  and  tranquilizes 
suffering,  while  our  material  comforts  increase  year- 
ly. The  making  music  a  part  of  education  may  bo 
considered  its  crowning  glory. 

Camhridgeport,  IJass. 

[From  the  Nation.] 

Mr.  Emerson's  New  Course  of  Lectures. 

Boston,  November  4th,  1 868. 
The  readers  of  the  Nation,  who  are  interested  in  all 
good  things,  will  perhaps  like  to  hear  a  word  of  Mr. 
Emerson's  new  course  of  lectures  now  going  on  in 
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Boston.  The  nnnounremeiit  tlint  Ruch  a  pleasure  is 
cominjr.  to  people  iis  oM  as  I  am,  is  somethin);  like 
those  foreboilings  of  sprinp;  that  prepare  us  every  year 
foi  a  familiar  novelty,  none  the  less  novel,  when  it 
arrives,  because  it  is  familiar.  We  know  perfectly 
well  what  we  are  to  expert  from  Mr.  Emerson,  and 
yet  what  he  says  always  penetrates  and  slirs  us,  as 
is  apt  to  bo  the  ease  with  cenius,  in  a  very  unlocked 
for  fashion.  Perhaps  genius  is  one  of  the  few  things 
whieh  we  gladly  allow  to  repeat  itself — one  of  the 
few  that  accumulate  rather  th.an  weaken  the  force  of 
their  impressiou  by  iteration  ?  Perhaps  some  of  us 
hear  more  than  the  mere  words,  are  moved  by  some- 
thing deeper  than  the  thoujjhts  ?  If  it  be  so,  we  are 
quite  right,  for  it  is  thirty  years  and  more  of  "  plain 
living  and  high  thinking  "  that  speak  to  us  in  this 
altogether  unique  lay  preacher.  We  have  shared  in 
the  beneficence  of  this  varied  culture,  this  fearless 
impartiality  in  criticism  and  speculation,  this  mas- 
culine sincerity,  this  sweetness  of  nature  which  rather 
stimulates  than  cloys,  for  a  generation  long.  At 
sixty-five  (or  two  years  beyond  his  grand  climactric, 
as  he  would  prefer  to  call  it)  he  has  that  privilege  of 
soul  which  abolishes  the  calendar,  and  presents  him 
to  us  always  the  unwasted  contemporary  of  his  prime. 
I  do  not  know  if  he  seem  old  to  his  younger  hearers, 
but  we  who  have  known  him  so  long  wonder  at  the 
tenacity  with  whieh  he  maintains  himself,  even  in 
the  outposts  of  youth.  I  suppose  it  is  not  the  Em- 
erson of  1858  to  whom  we  listen.  For  us  the  whole 
life  of  the  man  is  distilled  in  the  clear  drop  of  every 
sentence,  and  behind  each  word  we  divine  the  force 
of  a  noble  character,  the  weight  of  a  large  capital  -of 
thinking  and  being.  We  do  not  go  to  hear  what 
Emerson  says  so  much  as  to  hear  Emerson.  Not 
that  we  perceive  any  falling  off  in  anything  that  was 
ever  essential  to  the  charm  of  Mr.  Emerson's  pecu- 
liar style  of  thought  or  phrase.  The  first  lecture,  to 
be  sure,  was  more  disjointed  even  than  common.  It 
was  as  if,  after  vainly  trying  to  get  his  paragraphs 
into  sequence  and  order,  he  had  at  last  tried  the  des- 
perate expedient  of  shufflin(]  them.  It  was  chaos 
come  again,  but  it  was  a  chaos  full  of  shooting  stars, 
a  jumble  of  creative  forces.  The  second  lecture,  on 
"  Criticism  and  Poetry,"  was  quite  up  to  the  level 
of  old  times,  full  of  that  power  of  strangely  subtle 
association  whoso  indirect  approaches  startle  the 
mind  into  almost  painful  attention,  of  those  flashes  of 
mutual  understanding  between  speaker  and  hearer 
that  are  gone  ere  one  can  say  it  lightens.  The  vice 
of  Emerson's  criticism  seems  to  be,  that  while  no 
man  is  so  sensitive  to  what  is  poetical,  few  men  are 
less  sensible  than  he  of  what  makes  a  poem.  Of  the 
third  lecture  (and  I  have  heard  but  three)  I  shall  say 
something  by  and  by. 

To  be  young  is  surely  the  best,  if  the  most  preca- 
rious, gift  of  life ;  yet  there  are  some  of  us  who 
would  hardly  consent  to  he  young  again,  if  it  were 
at  the  cost  of  onr  recollection  of  Mr.  Emerson's  first 
lectures  during  the  consulate  of  Tyler.  We  used  to 
walk  in  from  the  country  to  the  Masonic  Temple  (I 
think  it  was),  through  the  crisp  winter  night,  and 
listen  to  that  thrilling  voice  of  his  so  charged  with 
subtle  meaning  and  subtle  music,  as  shipwrecked 
men  on  a  raft  to  the  hail  of  a  ship  that  came  with 
unhoped  for  food  and  rescue.  Cynics  might  say 
what  they  liked.  Did  our  own  imaginations  trans- 
figure dry  remainder-biscuit  into  ambrosia?  At 
any  rate,  he  brought  us  life,  which,  on  the  whole,  is 
no  bad  thing.  Was  it  all  transcendentalism  ■?  magic- 
lantern-pictures,  on  mist?  As  you  will.  Those, 
then,  wen)  just  what  we  wanted.  But  it  was  not  so. 
The  delight  and  tlie  benefit  were  that  he  put  us  iu 
communication  with  a  larger  style  of  thought, 
glimpses  of  an  ideal  under  the  dry  husk  of  our  New 
England,  made  us  conscious  of  the  supreme  and 
everlasting  originality  of  whatever  hit  of  soul  might 
be  in  any  of  us  ;  freed  us,  in  short,  from  the  stocks  of 
prose  in  which  we  had  sat  so  long  that  we  had 
grown  well  nigh  contented  in  our  cramps.  And  who 
that  saw  the  audience  will  ever  forget  it,  where  every 
one  still  capable  of  fire,  or  longing  to  renew  in  them 
the  half-forgotten  sense  of  it,  w.is  gathered  ?  Those 
faces,  young  and  old,  a-gleam  with  pale  intellectual 
light,  eager  with  pleased  attention,  flash  upon  me 
once  more  from  the  deep  recesses  of  the  years  with 
an  exquisite  pathos.  I  hear  again  that  rustle  of  sen- 
sation, as  they  turned  to  exchange  glances  over  some 
pithier  thought,  some  keener  flash  of  that  humor 
which  always  played  about  the  horizon  of  his  mind 
like  heat-lightning,  and  it  seems  now  like  the  sad  stir 
of  the  autumn  leaves  that  are  whirling  around  me. 
To  some  of  ns  ths  long-past  experience  remains  as 
the  most  marvellous  and  fruitful  we  have  over  had. 
Emerson  awakened  us,  saved  us  from  the  body  of  this 
death.  It  is  the  sound  of  the  trumpet  that  the  young 
soul  longs  for,  careless  what  breath  may  fill  it.  Sid- 
ney heard  it  in  the  ballad  of  "  Chevy  Chase,"  and 
we  in  Emerson.  Nor  did  it  blow  retreat,  but  called 
to  us  with  the  assurance  of  victory.     Did  they  say  he 


was  disconnected  1  So  were  the  stars,  that  seemed 
larger  to  our  eyes,  still  keen  with  that  cxcitemcnl, 
as  wo  walked  homeward  with  prouder  stride  over  the 
creaking  snow.  And  were  llieij  not  knit  together  by 
a  higher  logic  than  our  mere  sense  could  master  ? 
Were  we  enthusiasts  ?  I  hope  and  believe  wo  were, 
and  am  thankful  to  the  man  who  made  us  worth 
something  for  once  in  our  lives.  If  asked  what  was 
left  ?  what  we  carried  home  1  we  should  not  have 
been  careful  for  an  answer.  It  would  have  been 
enough  if  we  had  said  that  something  beautiful  had 
passed  that  way.  Or  we  might  have  asked  in  return 
what  one  brought  away  from  a  symphony  of  Beet- 
hoven ?  Enough  that  he  had  set  that  ferment  of 
wholesome  discontent  at  work  in  us.  There  is  one, 
at  least,  of  those  old  hearers,  so  many  of  whom  are 
now  in  the  fruilion  of  that  intellectual  beauty  of 
which  Emerson  gave  them  both  the  desire  and  the 
foretaste,  who  wilt  always  love  to  repeat — 

"  Che  in  la  mente  m'6  fitta,  ed  or  m'accuora 
L%  cant  e  buona  immagine  patcrna 
Di  voi,  quando  nel  mondo  ad  ora  ad  ora 
M'iQsegaavati  come  I'uom  s'eterna." 

I  am  unconsciously  thinking  as  I  write  of  the  third 
lecture  of  the  present  course,  in  which  Mr.  Emerson 
gave  some  delightful  reminiscences  of  the  intellectual 
influences  in  whose  movement  he  has  shared.  It  was 
like  hearing  Goethe  read  some  passages  of  the 
"  Wahrheit  ans  seinem  Lebeu."  Not  that  there  was 
not  a  little  DichUmq,  too,  here  and  there,  as  the  lec- 
turer built  up  so  lofty  a  pedestal  under  certain  fig- 
ures as  to  lift  thern  into  a  prominence  of  obscurity, 
and  seem  to  masthead  them  there.  Everybody  was 
asking  his  neighbor  who  this  or  that  recondite  great 
man  was,  in  the  faint  hope  that  somebody  might  once 
have  heard  of  him.  There  are  those  who  call  Mr. 
Emerson  cold.  Let  them  revise  their  judgment  in 
presence  of  this  loyalty  of  his  that  can  keep  warm  for 
half  a  century,  that  never  forgets  a  friendship,  or 
fails  to  pay  even  a  fancied  obligation  to  the  utter- 
most farthing.  This  substantiation  of  shadows  was 
but  incidental,  and  pleasantly  characteristic  of  the 
man  to  those  who  know  and  love  him.  The  greater 
part  of  the  lecture  was  devoted  to  reminiscences  of 
things  substantial  in  themselves.  He  spoke  of  Ev- 
erett, fresh  from  Greece  and  Germany  ;  of  Chan- 
nihg ;  of  the  translations  of  Margaret  Fuller,  Rip- 
ley, and  Dwight :  of  the  Dial  and  Brook  Farm.  To 
what  he  said  of  the  latter  an  undertone  of  good 
humored  irony  gave  special  zest.  But  what  every 
one  of  his  hearers  felt  was  that  the  protagonist  in  the 
drama  was  left  out.  The  lecturer  was  no  ^neas  to 
babble|the  quorum  maijnapars  fui,  and,  as  one  of  his 
listeners,  I  cannot  help  wishing  to  say  how  each  of 
them  was  commenting  the  story  as  it  went  along, 
and  filling  up  the  necessary  gaps  in  it  from  his  own 
private  store  of  memories.  His  younger  hearers 
could  not  know  how  mnch  they  owed  to  the  be- 
nign impersonality,  the  quiet  scorn  of  everything  ig- 
noble, the  never-sated  hunger  of  self-cullure,  that 
were  personified  in  the  man  before  them.  But  the 
older  knew  how  much  the  country's  intellectual 
emancipation  was  due  to  the  stimulus  of  his  teaching 
and  example,  how  constantly  he  had  kept  burning 
the  beacon  of  an  ideal  life  above  our  lower  region  of 
turmoil.  To  him  more  than  to  .all  other  causes  to. 
gether  did  the  young  martyrs  of  our  civil  war  owe 
the  sustaining  strength  of  thoughtful  heroism  that  is 
so  touching  in  every  record  of  their  lives.  Those 
who  are  grateful  to  Mr.  Emerson,  as  many  of  us  are, 
for  what  they  feel  to  be  most  valuable  to  their  cul- 
ture, or  perhaps  I  should  say  their  impulse,  are 
grateful  not  so  much  for  any  direct  teachings  of  his 
as  for  that  inspiring  lift  which  only  genius  can  give, 
and  without  which  all  doctrine  is  chaffs. 

This  was  something  like  the  caret  which  some  of 
us  older  boys  wished  to  fill  up  on  the  margin  of  the 
master's  lecture.  Few  men  have  been  so  much  to  so 
many,  and  through  so  large  a  range  of  aptitudes  and 
temperaments,  and  this  simply  because  all  of  us  value 
manhood  beyond  any  or  a  U  other  qualities  of  char- 
acter.  We  miiy  suspect  in  him,  here  and  there,  acer- 
tain  thinness  and  vagueness  of  quality,  but  let  the 
waters  go  over  him  as  they  list,  this  masculine  fibre 
of  his  will  keep  its  lively  color  and  its  toughness  of 
texture.  I  can  never  help  applying  to  him  what  Ben 
jonson  said  of  Bacon  :  "  There  happened  iri  my 
time  one  noble  speaker,  who  was  full  of  gravity  in 
his  speaking.  His  language  was  nobly  censorious. 
No  man  ever  spake  more  neatly,  more  pressly,  more 
weightily,  or  sufl^ered  less  emptiness,  less  idleness,  in 
what  he  uttered.  No  member  of  his  speech  hut  con- 
sisted of  his  own  graces.  His  hearers  could  not 
cough,  or  look  aside  from  him,  without  loss.  He 
commanded  where  he  spoke."  Those  who  heard 
him  while  their  natures  were  yet  plastic,  and  their 
mental  nerves  trembled  under  the  slightest  breath  of 
divine  air,  will  never  cease  to  feel  and  say — 
"  Was  never  eye  did  see  that  face. 

Was  never  ear  did  hear  that  tongue, 


Whs  never  mind  did  mind  his  prrnro. 

That  ever  thouRht  the  travaH  lonir; 
But  eyes  and  earn,  anci  every  thought. 
Were  with  his  Bweet  perfectioDfl  caught." 

J.  R.  L. 


WBUixl  Correspnkuce. 

Pakis,  Oct.  21. — The  musical  season,  it  may  be 
said,  began  last  Sunday  with  the  first  of  a  series  of 
eight  classical  concerts,  which  will  he  giv«n,one  each 
week,  at  the  Cirque  NapoMon.  The  name  of  M. 
Pasdeloup  appears  in  the  prospectus  only  as  director 
of  the  Orchestra,  but  it  is  well  known  that  for  these 
concerts  we  are  indebted  chiefly  to  his  good  taste  and 
unabated  hostility  to  the  prevailing  Offenbachanalian 
mania. 

If  the  programme  on  this  occasion  is  a  foretaste  of 

what  we  may  expect  in  future,  we  have  indeed  much 

good  music  to  come.     Voici : 

Overture  de  R  uy  Bias MendelBflohn. 

Symphonie  en  la Beethoven. 

Andiinte  eantabile  et  nienuet Haydn. 

Fragments  des  "Maitres  Chanteurs."  {Ire  Audition). 

R.  Wagner. 
Entr' acte  du  3d  Acte.    Valse.      Kntr^e  dos  Maitres 
Chanteurs  (marcbe). 

The  distinctive  feature  of  the  day  was,  of  course, 
the  Symphony  in  A,  the  noblest  of  the  nine,  and, 
perhaps,  the  greatest  ever  composed.  After  no  num- 
ber of  hearings  can  one  be  said  to  have  exhausted 
the  interest  of  this  great  work,  or  to  have  fathomed 
its  depths.  It^is  difficult  to  admire  one  part  of  it 
more  than  another,  but  perhaps  precedence  should 
bo  given  to  the  Andante,  in  which  a  succession  of 
chords  and  harmonies,  almost  unearthly  in  their 
grandeur,  is  unrolled  through  measure  after  measure, 
augmenting  in  solemn  beauty  to  the  close. 

This  sublime  chant,  conveying  no  sense  of  insig- 
nificant personal  grief,  seems  rather  to  lament  the 
downfall  of  a  nation.  No  wonder  that  there  are 
those  like  Mendelssohn  who  could  not  hear  it  with- 
out weeping. 

Afterwards,  to  relieve  this  shade  of  sadness,  what 
could  have  been  better  than  the  Andante  canlabile  of 
Haydn,  whoso  music  no  one  can  help  loving  ?  This 
fresh  and  dainty  little  pastoral  was  executed  in  mas- 
terly style,  and  so  perfectly  was  the  audience  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  players,  that,  at  every  rest,  there  ran 
throughout  the  vast  throng  of  hearers  that  suppressed 
murmur  which  in  a  crowd  is  the  highest  testimony 
of  delight,  and  with  the  close  of  the  first  part  came 
an  encore  which  was  not  to  be  denied.  The  second 
part  too  is  hardly  less  charming,  where  the  'celli 
come  in  with  their  quaint  little  minuet,  continued  just 
long  enough  to  excite  the  curiosity  of  the  hearer.  It 
is  as  if  one  were  permitted  to  witness  some  rustic 
merry-making — some  happy  scene  of  innocent  pleas- 
ure in  which  he  longs  to  take  part. 

The  Ruy  Bias  Overture,  or  as  Mendelssohn  jest- 
ingly called  it,  "the  Overture  to  the  Theatrical  Pen- 
sion fund,"  is  interesting  both  on  account  of  its  mer- 
its and  for  its  somewhat  curious  history. 

With  all  due  respect  to  the  composer  of  the  Over- 
ture to  "Tannhauser"  and  the  prelude  to  "Lohen- 
grin," I  may  safely  say  that  it  has  never  been  my 
misfortune  to  hear  anything  more  chaotic  and  utter- 
ly devoid  of  sense  than  the  fragments  from  the  "Mai- 
tres  Chanteurs,"  which  were  here  publicly  performed 
for  the  first  time.  It  is  not  always  wise  to  criticize  a 
piece  at  the  first  hearing,  but  I  cannot  believe  that 
any  one  having  once  listened  to  this  "music"  would 
ever  be  so  rash  as  to  venture  upon  a  second  Audition. 
To  describe  it  is  impossible  ;  I  can  only  say  that  the 
characteristic  features  of  the  Liszt  and  Wagner 
school  are  here  exaggerated  seemingly  to  the  last  de- 
gree. The  Valse,  it  is  true,  begins  in  a  manner  quite 
musician-like  and  spirited;  but  after  the  first  two 
measures  the  ?no(//" vanishes  into  thin  air,  and  the  re- 
mainder is  all  sounding  brass  or  a  tinkling  cymbal. 
If  such  is  to  be  the  music  of  the  future,  then  the  fu- 
ture will  witness  a  decline  in  art  such  as  has  not  oc- 
curred since  the  deluge. 
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At  the  conclusion  of  tlio  performances  M.  Pasde- 
loiip  was  unanimously  recalleci  ;  an  ovation  was  due 
liiin  for  the  manner  in  which  the  Symphony  ami 
Haydn's  Minuet  was  executed. 

At  his  theatre  he  intends  sulijecting  us  to  a  course 
of  Gluck,  Spontini,  Mozart,  Ciniarosa,  &c.,  &c.,  of 
which  I  will  write  at  a  future  date.  At  the  Opera, 
L' Africmne.  and  Ilamht  are  the  attractions.  At  the 
Theatre  Italien  we  have  Mmo.  Adelina  I'atti  (as 
people  !C(// cal^ her)  and  the  young  deliutanto  Sig- 
norina  Ricci.  a.  a.  c. 

Oct.  26. — The  concert   of  the   Cirque   Napoleon 

yesterday  (the   second   of   the   popular   series)    was 

hardly  less  interesting  than  that  of  last   week.     The 

selections  were  as  follows. 

Struensee,  tragedie  de  Michael  Berr,  musique  (ie 

Meyerbeer. 
Ouverture. 

L'Aiiberge  du  VilLTge. 
TjR  lt6ve  de  Struensee. 
Marche  funebre. 

La  Hcnediction, — Dernier  moment. 
Fragment  de  la  Symphouie  \Vallen.4tein  fl  re  auditionl. 

M.  Jos.  Rbeinberger. 
Seher?.o. 
LeCamp, — chanson  des  Orangi.sfesdn  tern  pa  de  la  Itef- 
ormatirtn, — Sermon  du  capneiu. 

Symphonic  en  sol  miueur Mozart. 

AIU';;ro, — Andantt*, — Menupt,— Final. 
Entr'acte  dfs  Maltres  Chan  tears  {.Meditation.  .R.  Wafjner. 

Fragments  du  septnor Beethoven. 

ThSnie  et  Variations,— Scherzo,— Final. 

Executes  par  MM.  Orisez  (rlarinette),  Espeignet  (baspon), 

Mohr  (cor),  et  tous  iei  instruments  i  cordes. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Moyerbeer's  Struensee 
music,  (or  a  part  of  it)  was  performed  at.  our  Musi- 
cal Festival  at  New  York  last  May.  However  much 
one  may  feel  inclined  to  dispute  Mcyerhccr's  claim 
to  the  name  of  a  (jreat  genius,  no  one  I  am  sure  will 
deny  that  this  Overture,  Re'vc,  Marche,  Chorus,  Pol- 
onaise, &c.,  are  full  of  beauty  and  interest.  The  vo- 
cal part  was  not  given  on  this  occasion. 

Very  different  from  the  great  Beethoven  Sympho- 
ny in  A  Is  that  of  Mozart  in  G  minor,  and  yet,  great 
as  is  the  former,  the  latter  suffers  from  the  compari- 
son no  more  than  a  quiet  Lancashire  landscape  would 
suffer  from  being  compared  with  one  of  our  own 
White  Mountain  scenes. 

The  Scherzo,  &c.,  from  Rheinberger's  "Wallen- 
stein"  merit  another  hearing. 

The  "Meditation"  from  "des  Maitrcs  Chanteurs" 
served  to  confirm,  rather  than  to  modify,  the  opinion 
based  upon  a  hearing  of  the  Vorspid  in  New  York, 
and  of  the  (literal)  "fragments,"  given  at  M.  Pasdo- 
loup's  first  concert,  an  opinion  which  I  have  already 
expressed.  From  this  tinlnmarre  what  a  refreshing 
change  to  the  Beethoven  Septuor,  in  which  a  theme 
of  the  briefest  and  simplest  description  is  repealed  so 
many  times  without  growing  wearisome.  Just  as 
certain  little  words  may  be  said  time  after  time,  and 
in  a  thousand  different  ways,  without  losing  their 
charm. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  concert  M.  Pasdeloup  was 
recalled  to  the  platform  and  received'  a  hearty  round 
of  applause.  a.  a.  c. 

Not.  2. — Already  the  concerts  at  the  Cirque  Na- 
pole'on  are  become  an  institution,  and  the  dense 
throng  filling  the  circus  from  floor  to  ceiling,  the  fa- 
miliar faces  of  the  Orchestra  and  the  cheerful  figure 
of  M.  Pasdeloup  with  his  archet  for  a  baton  (which 
he  knows  how  to  use  so  well  that  it  is  a  real  pleasure 
to  see  him  recalled  to  the  platform,  as  he  invari.ably 
is  at  the  close  of  each  performance),  are  things  to  be 
looked  forward  to  from  week  to  week.  Among  the 
hearers,  too,  one  becomes  accustomed  to  seeing  day 
by  day  the  same  faces,  and  there  is  a  grateful  sense 
of  companionship  in  this.  And  how  pleased  and  at- 
tentive the  hearers  are  !  Long  before  the  premoni- 
tory rap  of  the  baton  there  is  n  silence  so  profound 
that  one  might  bear  the  folding  of  a  lady's  pocket- 
handkerchief,  nor  Is  that  rasping  abomination  known 
as  a  whisper  tolerated. 

The  selectiuiis  for  the  third  concert  were  as  fol- 
Isws : 


Orprtnre  de  I/Orelei V.  Wallare. 

Suite  d'orchestre.  op.  101,  1  re  audition.  . .  ..Joachim  RafT. 

AlU'gretto  un  poco  agitato Mendelssohn. 

Ilymnp Haydn. 

Par  tT)na  les  instruments  &  cordes. 
Symphonie  en  ut  mineur . .  .Beethoven. 

In  listening  to  the  Lorelei  overture  one  thinks  of 
the  sad  life  of  the  composer,  of  his  fruitless  journey 
to  Paris,  and  of  his  death  in  poverty  and  obscurity. 

The  new  Suite  by  Raff  is  a  noble  work,  for  which 
one  hearing  is  by  no  means  sufficient ;  it  was  applaud- 
ed, hut  not  as  enthusiastically  as  it  should  have  been. 
Perliaps  they  were  impatient  for  the  Allegretto  of 
Mendelssohn,  which  was  encored  with  so  much 
warmth  that  it  had  to  be  repeated,  entire,  despite  the 
length  of  the  programme. 

The  idea  of  executing  morceux  of  chamber  music 
by  a  full  orchestra,  massing  the  tones  as  the  flowers 
are  massed  in  the  garden  at  Kew,  is  said  to  have 
originated  with  Habeneck,  the  founder  of  the  society 
"des  concerts  du  Conservatoire."  In  this  ease  the 
selection  was  a  happy  one,  and  the  Hymn  of  Haydn 
sounded  well,  but  I  think  that  in  most  instances  a 
quartet  or  quintet  will  sound  best  when  executed  ac- 
cording to  the  intention  of  the  composer. 

The  Symphony  of  Beethoven  was  well  rendered. 
A  short  time  since  I  heard  this  Symphony  in  Eng- 
land, but  under  very  different  circumstances  :  there 
the  orchestra  was  weary  and  dispirited,  and,  with 
this,  added  to  the  chilling  influence  of  a  provincial 
audience  (worse,  if  possible,  in  England  than  in 
America),  I  could  hardly  recognize  its  usual  gran- 
deur. But  now  how  grandly  it  sounded, — from  the 
Allegro,  which  Berlioz  has  compared  to  the  sufJerings 
of  a  great  soul  which  has  become  a  prey  to  despair, — 
through  the  profound  sadness  of  the  Adagio,  to  the 
Triumphal  march  in  the  finale,  when  the  soul  of  the 
poet-musician  seems  to  cast  oflftbe  chaifi  "wherewith 
we  are  darkly  bound"  and  to  ascend  to  the   heavens. 

A.  A.  c. 

New  Yori£,  Not.  9. — In  my  last  letter  I  promis- 
ed to  give — in  the  next — further  particulars  with  re- 
gard to  the  winter  campaign  of  our  Philharmonic  So- 
ciety. Ole  Bull,  Camilla  Urso,  S.  B.  Mills,  Richard 
Hoffman,  Mme.  La  Grange,  Mme.  Parepa  will  be 
among  the  soloists,  while  the  Symphonies  to  be'p'ay- 
ed  will  be  Beethoven's  1st  and  3d  (Eroica),  Schu- 
mann's 4th,  Mendelssohn's  5th  (Reformation),  one 
by  Haydn,  and  two  movements  from  one  of  Schu- 
bert's posthumous  and  imfinished  works.  The  only 
novelties  will  be  Liszt's  "Symphonic  poem"  called 
"On  the  Mountain,"  two  Overtures,  one  to  Hamlet 
by  Gade,  and  the  other  to  Scmiramis  by  Catell,  and 
lastly  Ililler's  2nd  Piano  forte  Concerto  in  A. 

The  N.  Y.  Citizen  has  an  erudite  musical  editor. 
In  a  recent  issue  of  that  journal  I  find  the  following 
paragraph  having  reference  to  Theo.  Thomas  and 
his  concerts  at  Central  Park  Garden  :  "Mr.  Thomas 
has  given  us  a  'Handel  night*  and  a  'Liszt  night,' 
why  will  he  not  give  us  a  'Chopin  night'  V  The  wri- 
ter would  scarcely  have  stultified  himself  in  this  way 
if  he  had  been  aware  of  the  fact  that  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  concertos,  &c.)  Chopin  wrote  no  orchestral 
music.     Verily  the  Citizen  man  is  a  brilliant  critic. 

It  is  with  great  regret  that  I  announce  the  death — 
which  occurred  a  few  days  ago — of  Edmund  Remack, 
a  well-known  and  able  journalist.  He  had  for  some 
time  been  editor  of  the  N.  Y.  Abend  Zeitung ,  and  had 
contributed  largely  to  other  journals  both  here  and  in 
Europe.  His  musical  criticisms  were  always  care- 
fully and  impartially  written,  and  were  exceedingly 
accurate  and  able.  As  a  man  ho  was  beloved  by  a 
largo  circle  of  friends,  to  whom  he  had  endeared  him- 
self by  the  unfailing  geniality  and  admirable  social 
qualities  which  were  in  a  marked  degree  his  cliarac- 
teristics.  By  them  and  by  the  writer  of  these  lines, 
who  knew  him  intimately  in  another  country,  his  loss 
will  be  sincerely  mourned.  Mr.  R.  was  about  Z'y 
years  of  age,  and  the  immediate  cause  of  his  demise 
was  physical  exhaustion  brought  on  by  excessive  lit- 
erary labor. 


It  is  announced  that  Pike's  Opera  House  has  been 
sold  to  the  Erie  R.  R.  Co.  for  the  trifling  sum  of 
58.50,000.  If  this  be  indeed  true,  the  days  of  Opera 
Bouffe  arc  numbered,  as  far  as  that  locality  is  con- 
cerned, and  Mr.  Bateman  will  be  compelled  to  pitch 
his  tent  elsewhere.  Just  now,  however,  he  shows  no 
intention  of  leaving,  and  "La  Belle  Helene,"  which 
has  been  brought  out  with  great  splendor,  is  having 
a  fine  run.  As  you  may  he  aware,  another  of  Of- 
fenbach's operas,  "Genevieve  de  Brabant,"  is  in  full 
blast  at  the  Theatre  Frangais,  while  Italian  opera  is 
as  dead  as  a  door  nail,  and  our  "Ac.idemy  of  Music" 
stands  a  desolate  looking  monument  to  the  folly  of 
the  stockholders.  It  is  currently  reported  that  Max 
Strakosch  means  to  try  his  hand  there  at  a  short  sea- 
son with  Mme.  La  Grange,  Miss  Kellogg,  Miss 
McCulloch,  Mrs.  States,  Brignoli  and  Antonucci,  so 
that  Irving  Place  will  be  galvanized  into  life  for  a 
short  time. 

Mr.  F.  L.  Ritter,  our  well-known  composer,  is  to 
give  a  concert  in  Steinway  Hall  on  the  evening  of 
Nov.  26th.  The  programme  will  be  chiefly  com- 
posed of  his  own  productions  and  will  include 
the  Symphony  which  was  played  at  our  Musical  Fes- 
tival last  Spring  and  which  made  such   a   favorable 

impression  in  musical  circles  here.  F. 

• 

Not.  16. — It  seems  that  rumor  had  misstated  the 
name  of  the  manager  of  the  short  season  of  Italian 
Opera  which  will  commence  this  evening.  Max  Mnr- 
etzelc — that  old  musical  war  horse — is  the  man,  and 
notStrax  Makosch,as  Mr.  Hopkins's  paper  calls  him. 
The  season  opens  with  "II  Trovatore"  this  evening, 
to  be  followed  by  "Fidelio"  on  Tuesday,  and"Robert 
le  Diablc"  on  Wednesday.  Mme.  La  Grange,  Brig- 
noli, and  Mme.  States  are  to  be  principal  stars,  while 
there  are  whispers  of  Miss  Kellogg  later  in  the  week. 
Seven  performances  will  constitute  the  campaign. 

Mr.    Theo.    Thomas   commences   his    Symphony 
Soirdes  on  Dec.  12th.    Last  winter  these  Soirees  were 
given  at  a  loss,  I  am  told,  of  something  like  $500. 
"Oh  it  is  pitiful. 
In  a  whole  city  full 
TaBte  there  is  none." 

Or  at  least  there  i.s  not  enough  to  enable  Mr.  T.  to 
to  pay  his  expenses.  Notwithstanding  this  fact,  ho 
goes  nobly  on  in  his  good  work  and  merits  the  thanks 
and  monet/  of  all  lovers  of  true  Art. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Hancr,  assisted  by  Mine.  La  Grange,  W. 
J.  Hill,  G.  W.  Morgan,  Mr.  Eben  and  Mr.  Colby, 
gave  a  concert  on  Thursday  evening,  in  Steinway 
Hall.  Mr.  H.  is  an  "American  pianist"  who  has 
been  studying  in  Europe  for  some  years. 

Mr.  H.  was  afflicted  with  that  peculiar  condition 
of  nervousness  technically  known  at  "stage  fright," 
and  consequently  did  not,  probably,do  himself  justice. 
He  h.ts  some  ability,  and  with  several  years  of  thor- 
ough practice  might  achieve  notable  results.  As  it 
is,  however,  his  playing  is  somewhat  crude  and 
heavy,  and  bis  touch  is  not  excellent.  Mr.  Haner 
played  two  compositions,  which  exhibited  no  particu- 
lar originality,  and  it  is  manifest  that  composition  is 
not  his  forte.  The  assisting  artists  added  somewhat 
to  the  interest  of  the  concert,  and  Mr.  Morgan,  of 
course,  gave  us  the  inevitable  "Wm.  Tell." 

The  Arion  Society   gave  a   capital  entertainment 

at  the  same  hall  on  Saturday.     I  quote  the   principal 

numbers  of  the  excellent  programme  : 

Overture,  Medea Bargief. 

Allegro  de  Concert Bazzini. 

W.  Kopta. 

23d  Psalm G F.  Schubert. 

Polonaise,  op.  22 Chopin. 

S.  B.  Mills. 
Overture,  LeODOre ..-. Beethoven. 

Mr.  Kop'a  played  the  attractive  Allegro  in  a  very 
easy,  fluent  style  and  his  double  note  passages  were 
artistically  done.  His  tone  is,  unfortunately,  a 
little  thin,  but  his  execution  and  expression  are 
artistic  and  praiseworthy. 

Mr.  Mills  was  at  his  best  in  the  superb  Polonaise, 
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and  his  charming  treatment  of  the  Andante  Spianato 
was  most  enjoyable ;  just  enough  abandon,  just 
enough  expression,  everything  accurately  balanced, 
and  the  whole  ably  executed.  I  have  never  heard 
the  Andante  so  well  played,  and  I  desire  to  record 
the  fact  that  Mr.  M's  playing  moved  me  for  almost 
the  first  lime.  My  Aearf  almost  always  admires  his 
ability,  but  my  heart  is  rarely  touched.  The  C/iopin 
Polonaise  was  played  by  Mr.  Mills — not — Mr.  Mills 
played  the  Chopin  Polonaise.  Mr.  M's  individuali- 
ty was — as  it  should  ha  ve  been — subordinate  to  that 
of  the  composer. 

The  orchestra  played  fairly,  except  in  the  short 
prelude  to  the  Polonaise,  and  that  was  shocking,    p. 


unt 


roah. 


Knsic  in  Leipsic. 

The    Gewandhacs    Concerts — The    Singers 

AND    CONDCOTORS — NeW  WoRKS — THE    MuSIO 

Halls,  &c. 

[Correspondence  of  the  Evening  Post.] 

Lripsic,  October  12,  1868. 

The  event  of  the  last  week  in  musical  circles  was 
the  opening  of  the  Gewandhaus  concerts.  It  seems 
needless  to  say  anything  in  praise  of  an  orchestra 
whoso  reputation  is  already  world-wide.  To  say 
that  every  piece  was  rendered  with  a  precision  and 
delicacy  which  left  nohing  to  bo  wished  for,  will  give 
to  one  who  was  not  so  fortunate  as  to  be  a  listener 
but  a  slight  idea  of  the  wonderful  beauty  of  the  whole 
performance.  The  infinite  exactness  and  variety  of 
shading  of  the  violins  far  exceeded  anything  that  I 
had  imagined  possible — partly  owing,  t  am  told,  to 
the  fact  that  the  leader  was  Concertnieister  David, 
whoso  presence  has  a  wonderful  influence  over  the 
violinists. 

The  concart  opened  with  Cherubini's  overture  to 
"  Anacreon."  This  master,  |thongh  belonging  un- 
doubtedly to  the  old  school  of  music,  will  be  one  of 
the  last  to  be  put  in  the  shade  to  make  room  for 
younger  ones.  All  true  lovers  of  the  art  will  always 
rejoice  in  his  sound,  pure  style,  as  did  Beethoven 
himself  in  his  time.  The  other  orchestral  piece  was 
Beethoven's  Seventh  Symphony,  which  was  loudly 
applauded,  showing  that  he  will  ever  be  the  favorite 
with  an  appreciating  public.  At  diflcrent  periods 
th^tempi  of  this  symphony  were  changed  by  the  com- 
poser himself,  so  that  much  license  is  permitted  as 
regards  the  rendering  of  it.  The  vivace  of  the  first 
movement  was  played  a  trifie  more  slowly  under 
Capellmeister  Reinecke's  direction  than  I  have  hith- 
erto heard  it,  and  I  thought  it  was  owing  to  this 
change  that  so  many  new  beauties  were  revealed  in 
a  composition  which  I  had  always  considered  before 
as  perfect. 

Madame  Peschka-Leutner  delighted  the  audience 
with  two  arias  that  we  seldom  have  the  good  fortune 
to  hear  :  Die  stille  Naclit  entweicht,  from  Spohr's 
"  Faust ;  "  and  Er  geht ;  er  hart  mich  nicht,  from 
"Weber's  "  Sylvana."  It  seems  to  be  rather  from  the 
unfinished  text  of  these  operas,  than  from  want  of 
beauty  in  the  music,  that  they  have  never  been  fav- 
orites with  the  public.  At  its  first  production  in 
Berlin,  1814,  "  Sylvana  "  failed  to  meet  with  any 
favor. 

The  text  of  "  Faust  "  has  little  in  common  with 
Goethe's  poem,  except  the  mere  names  of  the  char- 
acters. The  very  trifling  character  of  the  libretto 
has  somewhat  blinded  the  Germans  to  the  pleasing 
character  of  the  music,  and  it  is  very  seldom  given. 

Madame  Leutner  is  a  great  favorite  with  the  Leip- 
sic opera  going  public,  and  they  are  already  la- 
menting that  she  is  so  soon  to  be  lost  to  them.  It 
will  he  difficult  to  find  in  Germany  another  singer 
who  uiiites  so  much  artistic  feeling  with  such  perfect 
execution.  She  must  have  felt  that  she  was  gather- 
ing fresh  laurels  on  Thursday  evening,  to  take  with 
her  as  mementoes  of  the  appreciation  of  the  public 
here,  when  she  met  with  such  a  warm  reception,  and 
was  so  generously  applauded  and  recalled  at  the 
Gewandhaus  by  probably  the  most  critical  audience 
in  all  Germany. 

Concertmeister  David,  so  long  celebrated  as  leader, 
composer  and  virtuoso,  and  so  intimately  associated 
for  years  with'Mendelssohn,  treated  us  to  two  novel- 
tics,  viz.  :  Concerto  for  violin,  op.  26,  by  Max  Bruch, 
and  Concertstiick  for  violin,  op.  20,  by  Camille  Saint 
Siiens. 

Max  Bruch  (Capellmeister  at  Sondershausen), 
though  still  very  young,  is  acknowledged  as  one  of 
the  best  composers  in  Germany,  and  his  "Loreley  " 
aud    other  works  have  awakened    a  lively  interest 


among  artists  hero.  In  this  concerto  he  shows  an 
independence  of  conception,  great  clearness  of  ex- 
pression and  exquisite  instrumentation.  Although 
the  compositiou  of  Saint  Siiens  exhibits  hardly  as 
much  talent  as  the  concerto  just  spoken  of,  it  is  still 
full  of  fine  harmonic  combination,  and  artists  here 
consider  that  he  is  destined  to  take  a  high  rank  as 
composer. 

It  is  indeed  a  gratifying  recognition  of  talent,  that 
such  a  renowned  artist  as  David  considered  the 
composition  worthy  of  being  brought  out  in  the 
Gewandhaus.  This  building,  which  has  been  made 
famous  by  the  concerts,  was  built  in  1740,  by 
Schmiedlein.  It  is  always  spoken  of  as  the  old 
Gewandhaus,  but  since  living  here,  where  so  many 
buildings  have  been  standing  for  four  or  five  hundred 
years,  this  one  seems  to  belong  among  the  modem 
ones.  It  extends  from  the  Neumarkt  to  the  Univer- 
sitats  street,  and  is  four  stories  high  ;  with  its  dingy 
black  walls,  and  all  the  lower  windows  covered  with 
iron  grating,  it  might  readily  be  mistaken  for  a 
prison,  and  certainly  does  not  suggest  anything  con- 
nected with  the  fine  arts.  Nevertheless,  the  mer- 
chants conceived  the  idea  of  uniting  the  artistic  with 
the  practical,  and  built  a  little  concert  room  in  the 
upper  part  of  it.  The  merchant  Zemisch  was  the 
leader  in  establishing  the  concerts,  which  have  been 
in  existence  since  1743,  and  have  from  the  first  been 
devoted  principally  to  the  production  of  heavy,['?] 
classical  music.  'There  was  more  enthusiasm  with  re- 
gard to  these  concerts,  and  for  music  in  general,  in 
Leipsic,  under  Mendelssohn's  direction,  than  at  any 
other  time. 

This  hall  will  seat  about  six  hundred  persons,  and 
two  thousand  more,  at  least,  wish  for  the  privilege 
of  a  seat,  and  wish  in  vain.  These  seats  are  held 
by  families,  and  considered  hereditary  property,  and 
are  so  zealously  guarded  by  their  owners  that  if  a 
family  give  up  their  right  to  seats  for  a  season  the 
tickets  still  bear  their  name.  Several  reasons  are  al- 
leged for  the  steady  persistence  with  which  the  man- 
agers cling  to  this  old  hall,  instead  of  building  one 
that  shall  meet  the  demands  of  the  community. 

A  friend  tells  me  that  they  are  unwilling  to  give 
up  this  hall,  lest  some  other  orchestra  should  take  it, 
and  with  it  the  name  of  Gewandhaus,  and  the  pres- 
ent orchestra  lose  a  portion  of  its  prestige.  An- 
other reason  oftered  is,  that  In  this  hall  the  acoustic 
properties  are  so  good  ;  but  certainly  as  skilful  ar- 
chitects can  be  found  now  as  lived  a  century  ago. 

These  concerts  are  the  fashionable  reunions  of 
Leipsic,  and  the  ladies  appear  in  full  evening  cos- 
tume. Their  toilettes  would  quite  put  in  the  shade 
those  in  the  dress  circle  of  our  New  York  Academy. 

Adjoining  this  hall,  communicating  through  a 
small  door,  is  an  ante-room  containing  a  hundred  or 
more  seats,  where  "  we  outsiders  "  are  allowed  to 
listen  to  this  muaic  without  even  n  distant  sight  of 
the  orchestra  or  the  privileged  audience,  the  little 
door  being  filled  with  the  happy  few  who  secured  the 
pleasure  of  standing  here  by  being  present  on  the  in- 
stant the  doors  were  opened. 

The  audience  listen  with  breathless  attention. 
Such  intense  silence,  so  long  continued,  was  remark- 
able. In  spite  of  all  the  charms  of  life  in  Germany, 
it  is  very  difBcult  to  be  always  tolerant  of  the  con- 
servatism and  lack  of  enterprise  which  exist  here, 
and  in  this  instance  I  almost  lost  my  temper  at  the 
absence  of  comfort  in  the  arrangements. 

The  Conservatorium  building  is  connected  with 
the  Gewandhaus,  and  opens  on  the  court.  Lessons 
for  the  new  year  began  on  the  11th,  and  the  stu- 
dents number  one  hundred  and  seventy.  There  have 
never  been  so  many  at  any  time  since  Mendelssohn 
founded  the  institution,  in  1843.  A  new  professor 
is  added  to  the  list  for  piano  and  harmony.  Dr. 
Paul,  an  artist  of  very  high  position  here.  The  va- 
cancy occasioned  by  Hauptmann's  death  has  never 
been  regularly  filled  until  now,  when  his  classes  are 
given  to  Richter. 

The  expense  of  living  here  is  so  much  less  than  in 
America,  that  I  am  astonished  more  students  of  mu- 
sic do  not  seek  this  town.  Besides  the  instructions 
offered,  every  opportunity  is  afforded  for  hearing  the 
best  music,  and  from  time  to  time  the  most  renown- 
ed artists,  so  that  any  one  with  the  slightest  apti- 
tude for  music  cannot  fail  to  profit  by  a  sojourn  here. 


London. 

Crystal  Palace  Concerts.  The  Times  (Oct. 
31 )  gives  the  following  report  of  the  first  five  con- 
certs : 

That  Mr.  Manns's  orchestra  plays  better  that  any 
other  concert  orchestra  in  England  is  by  this  time 
sufficiently  notorious  ;  and — allowing  for  the  advan- 
tages the  continual  presence  of  the  nucleus  of  it,  that 
is  to  say,  of  the  Crystal  Palace  orchestra  proper, 
which  may  be  heard  practising  symphonies,   over- 


tures, &c.,  every  day  of  the  week,  indisputably  gives 
him — the  credit  is  mainly  his. 

Since  writing  about  these  concerts  we  have  heard 
much  that  is  old  and  good,  with  much  that  is  new, 
if  not  uniformly  good.  We  have  heatd,  for  example, 
the  Eroica,  perhaps,  without  excepting  even  the  col- 
ossal "No.  9,"  the  mightiest  of  Beethoven's  sympho- 
nies ;  we  have  had  the  two  movements  from  Schu- 
bert's projected  Symphony  in  B  minor  (a  Crystal 
Palace  discovery),  which  the  oftener  they  are  given 
the  more  deep  becomes  the  regret  that  a  work  so 
rich  in  promise  sheuld  have  been  left  unfinished  ;  we 
have  had  the  fiery  overture  which  Mendelssohn  wrote 
off,  currente  calamo,  for  Victor  Hugo's  play  of  Ruy 
Bias,  and  the  more  delicate  and  finely-knit  overture 
which  (in  1833),  displeased  with  an  overture 
upon  the  same  story  by  Conradin  Kreutzer,  he  com- 
posed for  the  "Fair  Melusine;"  and  we  have  had 
Beethoven's  incomparable  Coriolan — better  fitted  for 
the  play  of  Shakespeare  than  for  the  Trauerspiel  of 
H.  J.  von  Collin.  These  were  among  the  old  things 
that  are  good.  Among  the  new  things  must  be  reck- 
oned the  music  to  the  procession  of  the  "Mastersing- 
ers,"  from  Herr  Wagner's  "comic"  opera,  recently 
brought  out  at  Munich  ;  a  concert-air  ("The  Sailor's 
Bride")  by  Herr  Johannes  Hagar,  composer  of  an 
oratorio  called  John  the  Baptist,  which  created  any- 
thing rather  than  a  lively  impression  when  introduc- 
ed by  Mr.  Hullah,  some  eight  years  ago,  at  what  was 
once  "St.  Martin's  Hall;"  one  of  the  entr'actes  from 
Der  Konig  Manfred,  an  opera  composed  by  Herr 
Reinecke,  actual  director  of  the  Gewandhaus  Con- 
certs at  Leipsic  ;  a  new  part  song  ("Echoes")  by  Mr. 
Arthur  Sullivan,  and  yet  another  fragment  from 
Mendelssohn's  Lorelei,  which  was  combined  with  the 
music  already  known  (including  the  exquisite  "Ave 
Maria!")  from  that  unhappily  incomplete  opera.  Mr. 
Sullivan's  part-song,  which  is  pleasing  and  unaffect- 
ed, might  have  been  better  executed.  The  "Vintag- 
ers' chorus,"  from  Lorelei,  instinct  with  genuine  mel- 
ody and  characteristic  life,  was  unanimously  called 
for  again  ;  and  the  result  would  have  been  even  hap- 
pier had  it  been  possible  to  divide  the  singers  into 
two  departments  on  either  side  the  orchestra,  so  as  to 
realize  the  full  antiphonal  effect  designed  by  the  com- 
poser. It  is  consoling,  by  the  way,  to  know  that 
there  exists  from  Mendelssohn's  intended  opera  still 
another  piece  (a  march  and  chorus)  all  but  complete, 
for  a  speedy  hearing  of  which  we  may  safely  look  to 
those  who  direct  musical  matters  at  the  Crystal  Pal- 
ace. The  pieces  we  have  enumerated  were  all  in- 
cluded in  the  programmes  of  the  second  and  third 
concerts  ;  and  from  them  we  may  single  out,  as  in 
every  way  remarkable,  the  performances  of  Beetho- 
ven's Eroica,  the  two  movements  from  Schubert's 
unfinished  symphony,  and  the  overture  to  Coriolan. 
The  i/e/MS!ne  of  Mendelssohn  (perhaps  the  most  dif- 
ficult of  all  overtures  to  play  with  the  requisite  finish) 
we  have  heard  still  better  given  by  the  Crystal  Pal- 
ace orchestra.  There  was  also  singing,  more  or  less 
attractive,  by  Mile.  Enequist,  who  did  her  utmost  for 
Herr  Hager's  sccna,  Mme.  Rudersdorflf,  who,  though 
indulgence  was  asked  for  her  on  account  of  indispo- 
sition, gave  great  effect  to  the  trying  solos  in  Lorelei, 
Messrs.  Vernon  Rigby  and  Nelson  Varley — besides 
a  very  admirable  performance  of  Ernst's  fantasia  on 
themes  from  Rossini's  OtelJo,  by  our  young  and  gift- 
ed English  violinist,  Mr.  Carrodus. 

The  programme  of  the  fourth  concert,  which,  in 
spite  of  the  unpropitious  weather,  drew  a  large  audi- 
ence on  Saturday,  was  as  follows  : 

Overtur*,  "Le  Nozze  di  Figaro" Mozart. 

Symphony,  No.  3,  in  B  flat,  Op.  97 Schumann. 

Aria,  "In  dieeen  heil'gen  Hallen Mozart. 

Aria,  "Robert  le  Diable." Meyerbeer. 

Romanza,  "Nulla  da  te  bell'  Angelo Benedict. 

Variations  from  Quartet  in  C Haydn. 

Lied,  "Die  beiden  Grenadiere" Schumann. 

Talse, '  'Nella  calma,"  "Romeo  and  Juliet". . .   .  Gounod. 

Ballad,  "The  Pearl  Diver" Frank  Mori. 

Overture,  "Masaniello" Auber. 

Though  in  all  probability  Mozart  never  heard  his 
very  genial  and  animated  overture  pjayed  so  fast,  it 
is  no  less  probable  that  he  never  heard  it  played  so 
well.  Every  delicate  nuance — as  the  French  express 
it  more  pointedly  than  we  can — was  attained  to  a 
wish  ;  and  the  crescendos,  that  here  and  there  confer 
so  much  piquancy  upon  certain  passages,  were  man- 
aged in  perfection.  Indeed,  if  the  Crystal  Palace  or- 
chestra does  anything  in  particular  better  than  any 
other  orchestra  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  it  is 
the  crescendo,  or  gradual  increase  from  soft  to  loud, 
and  the  diminuendo,  or  gradual  decrease  from  loud  to 
soft.  Of  these  peculiarities  of  execution,  however, 
and  more  especially  of  the  last,  the  overture  of  Moz- 
art, (which  was  enthusiastieally  encored,  and,  per- 
force, repeated)  presents  few  examples  when  com- 
pared with  the  symphony  of  Schumann,  which,  as 
Mr.  Manns  cause's  it  to  be  delivered,  seems  in  a  great 
degree  made  np  of  them.  This  extraordinary  work, 
and  extraordinary  it  is  in  every  sense,  was  now  heard 
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for  the  first  time  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  though  hy  no 
means  for  the  first  time  in  England.  It  appears  to 
us,  in  some  respects,  the  best,  and,  in  others,  the 
least,  admirable  of  the  four  symphonies  which  its  as- 
piring composer  gave  to  the  art.  The  first  movf- 
ment  ("  Lebhaft") — or  as  the  Italians  say,  "  Vivace") 
is,  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  fuller  of  beautiful,  yet  only 
half-expressed  ideas  than  any  movement  from  his 
pen;  the  second  ("  Sehr  mSssiij"),  which,  like  the 
last,  was  meant  by  Schumann  to  assume  a  popular 
character,  is — in  spite  of  certain  traits  wherein  the 
wish  to  do  more  than  under  the  circumstances  would 
be  desirable  becomes  evident — as  frank,  straightfor- 
ward, and  clearly  made  out  as  such  a  movement 
ought  to  be ;  the  slow  movement  in  A  flat  that  fol- 
lows, and  the  "  Feierlkh,"  or  religious/e<e  music,  in- 
spired, as  Schumann  himself  informs  us,  "by  the 
grand  ceremonial  of  the  installation  of  the  Arch- 
bishop as  Cardinal  in  the  Cathedral  of  Cologne," 
coming  directly  after,  are  much  less  to  our  taste,  ex- 
hibiting, as  they  do,  the  last  especially,  that  striving 
to  be  Beethoven,  without  the  power  to  be  anything 
like  Beethoven,  which  is  so  frequent  a  characteristic 
of  Schumann  in  his  orchestral  writings.  In  the 
^finale  we  can  see  very  little  more  than,  to  employ  a 
homely  simile,  "  much  brnit  and  little  fruit."  Nev- 
ertheless, criticism  set  aside,  all  those  who  are  mind- 
ed to  hear  and  judge  impartially  for  themselves,  are 
beholden  to  Mr.  Manns  for  bringing  forward  this 
symphony  by  a  master  the  opinions  about  whose  de- 
serts seem  likelv  to  differ  perpetually,  and  for  so 
truly  careful  and  impressive  a  performance  of  it.  To 
conclude — it  was  listened  to  with  decorous  attention 
from  beginning  to  end,  each  movement  finding  its 
admirers  and  evoking  applause  more  or  less  hearty, 
the  second,  which  stands  in  the  place  of  Scherzo  and 
which  we  remember  being  encored  at  Signor  Ardili's 
concerts,  in  the  late  Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  bearing 
away  the  palm.  The  Symphony  in  E  flat,  as  one  of 
the  maturest  examples  of  iis  amiable  composer's 
genins,  should  be  beard  again  ;  and  the  sooner  the 
better.  The  variations  from  Haydn's  quartet,  built 
upon  the  theme  of  the  "  Austrian  Hymn,"  which 
tradition  gives  also  to  Haydn,  was  performed  by  all 
the  string  instruments  of  the  orchestra.  Although 
this  and  other  movements  from  Haydn's  quartets 
have  been  played  after  the  same  fashion  at  the  fam- 
ous Conservatoire  concerts  in  Paris,  we  cannot  think 
that  the  precedent  is  a  good  one,  or  one  which  it  is 
advisable  to  accept  and  follow  out  at  the  Crystal 
Palace.  Haydn  never  intended  anything  of  the  sort. 
Moreover,  he  wrote  symphonies  enough  for  the  or- 
chestra, not  more  than  about  a  fourth  of  which  have 
been  beard  from  since  his  time  ;  and  to  these  it 
would  hi  far  better  to  have  recourse.  Besides,  to 
be  minutely  critical,  there  are  no  double-basses  in 
Haj'dn's  quartets  ;  and  the  addition  of  double-bas- 
ses, the  pitch  of  which  is  an  octave  lower  than  the 
violoncellos,  appears  to  us  unwarrantable  liberty. 
Apart  from  these  considerations,  the  execution  was 
marvellously  precise  and  finished,  serving  at  any 
rate,  to  show  that  all  the  fiddles,  hie  and  little,  in 
Mr.  Manna's  orchestra,  are  right  good  fiddles,  capa- 
ble of  playing  "  solo  "  if  required.  The  variations 
were  loudly  encored,  and  repeated  from  the  begin- 
ning. Had  Mr.  Manns  any  special  reason  for  put- 
ting Mozart  immediately  beifore  and  Haydn  almost 
immediately  after  Schumann  1  It  was  hardly  fair  to 
Schumann. 

At  the  6th  concert  to-day,  we  are  promised,  among 
other  thintrs,  Haydn's  Surprise  symphony,  the  over- 
tiire  to  Der  Freischulz  and  (first  time)  Ferdinand 
Killer's  Concert-overture  in  A,  together  with  violin 
solos  by  Herr-Sternberg  and  Madame  Osborn  Wil- 
liams. Meanwhile  an  entirely  unknown  Symphony 
by  Schubert  (No.  6,  in  C  maior)  is  in  preparation, 
as  an  ante-Christmas  bonne  louche. 


imf s  iaurnal  of  Slnsu. 
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Eossini. 

The  greatest  musical  genius,  and  in  his  way 
the  greatest  composer,  of  modern  Italy,  has  pass- 
ed away  at  last.  As  a  creative  artist  he  has  been 
dead  a  quarter  of  a  century.  During  that  time 
he  has  lived  in  Bologna  and  Paris,  the  theme  of 
countless  anecdotes,  some  true,  some  silly, 
some  too  good  not  to  be  true,  an  indolent  volup- 
tuary, pleased  with  himself,  his  fame,  and  full  of 
bon-hommie  to  all,  flattered  and  himself  a  flatter- 


er, genial  and  hospitable  and  charming  no  doubt, 
but  never  once  in  all  his  life,  except  perhaps  in 
the  first  acts  of  William  Tell,  really  in  earnest. 
Next  to  Mozarts,  as  clear  an  instance  of  spon- 
taneous genius  as  ever  lived.  In  wealth  and 
beauty  of  melodic  inspirations,  in  perennial  fresh- 
ness of  invention  aud  facility  of  work  (except  as 
it  went  against  the  grain  of  so  indolent  a  nature), 
he  was  bejond  comparison  with  any  of  the  Ital- 
ian opera  writers  who  have  come  after  him  ; — 
Bellini,  in  his  more  earnest-but  more  limited  way, 
ranking  the  next.  But  with  this  sovereignty  of 
talent  he  was  still  a  trifler.  No  wonder  Beetho- 
ven said  of  him,  when  his  sensuous,  seductive 
strains  invaded  Vienna:  If  his  master  had  boxed 
his  ears  oftener,  he  might  have  made  a  great 
composer ! 

There  has  been  one  other  great  Italian  compo- 
ser in  the  present  century, — Cherubini,who  died, 
also  in  Paris,  in  1842.  With  half  the  earnest- 
ness of  Cherubini,  what  would  not  Rossini,  with 
his  far  more  fertile  genius,  have  become  !  A  sig- 
nificant thing  of  both  of  them  is,  that  they  were 
drawn  more  and  more  into  the  great  serious,  cen- 
tral current  of  German  music.  Cherubini  was 
absorbed  into  it  wholly  ;  Rossini  in  his  last  ope- 
ra, Tell,  composed  things  worthy  almost  of  Beet- 
hoven ;  and  later,  in  his  conversations  with  Fer- 
dinand Hiller,  reported  by  the  latter,  and  trans- 
lated some  years  since  in  this  Journal,  he  not 
only  deprecated  the  importance  attached  to  his 
Stahat  Mater,  but  gave  in  his  allegiance  fully  to 
the  T)ii  majores  of  the  tone-world,  Bach,  Mozart, 
Haydn,  Beethoven,  &c. ;  for  he  was  frank  and 
candid,  as  he  could  not  help   being  appreciative. 

— But  we  have  not  time  now  to  pursue  this 
theme.  Does  it  not  show  how  near  great  musi- 
cal genius  is  to  the  heart  of  the  world,  that  Ros- 
sini died  last  Saturday,  and  on  Monday,  thanks 
to  the  Atlantic  Cable,  every  leading  newspaper 
of  America  contained  a  biographical  obituary  ! 
We  give  place  to  two  of  them ;  first  from  the 
Philadelphia  Bulletin : 

The  greatest  of  the  Italian  musical  composers, 
Gioacchino  Rossini,  died  on  Saturday  last  at  his  villa 
in  Passy,  near  Paris.  His  health  had  been  for  some 
time  declining,  and  his  death  was  expected,  owing 
to  his  great  age.  He  was  born  at  Pessaro,  February 
29th,  1792,  so  that  he  was  nearly  seventy-seven  years 
old  ;  though,  as  he  could  only  calculate  his  birthday 
once  in  four  years,  he  had  the  habit  of  playfully 
counting  his  years  by  the  Leap  Years.  His  parents 
were  strolling  musicians,  and  he  began  bis  musical 
career  with  them  as  a  child,  developing  a  fine  ear  and 
voice,  which  led  to  his  being  placed  in  the  Lyceum 
of  Bologna  for  a  thorough  musical  education.  The 
Abbe  Mattei  was  his  instructor  there  in  composition. 
When  only  16  years  of  age,  a  symphony  and  cantata, 
called  11  Pianto  d^Armonia,  was  played  at  Bologna; 
and  two  years  later  his  first  opera  was  produced  .at 
the  San-Mose  Theatre  in  Venice.  It  was  called  Ln 
Gamhiale  di  Matrimonio,  was  in  only  one  act,  and  had 
but  moderate  success. 

Several  other  operas  afterwards  appeared,  but  the 
first  successful  one  was  the  Inganno  Felice,  produced 
when  he  was  only  twenty  years  old.  He  wrote  many 
others  in  his  youth,  the  most  successful  of  which  were 
Tancrec?/ and  L'llaliana  in  Algeria  in  1813  ;  and  II 
Turco  in  Italia  in  1814.  His  other  greatest  oper.as 
were  produced  as  follows  :  II  Barhiere  di  Seviglia 
and  Olello,  1816;  Cenerentola  anH  La  Gazzn.  Lndra, 
1817;  Mose  in  Egitto,  1818;  La  Donna  del  Laqo, 
1819;  Maometto  Secondo,  1820;  Semiramide,  1823  ; 
Le  Comte  d'Ory,  1828,  and  Guillaume  Tell,  1829. 
The  two  last  named  were  written  for  the  Grand  Op- 
era of  Paris,  of  which  Rossini  was  made  Director  by 
Charles  X.  Since  the  production  of  Guillaume  Tell, 
its  author  has  written  no  operas,  and  the  only  impor- 
tant work  he  has  given  to  the  public  is  the  Stahat 
Mater,  produced  in  1841.  Some  vocal  pieces,  in- 
cluding the  exquisite  hymns  known  as  Tm  Foi,  L'Es- 
p&ance  and  La  Charltg,  and  several  I'ather  unworthy 
compositions  for  state  occasions  in  Paris,  are  all  th.at 


the  genius  of  Rossini  lias  vouchsafed  to  give  to  the 
world  of  late  years. 

Some  of  his  earlier  operas  were  written  for  the 
prima  donna  M'lle.  Colbrand,  whom  he  afterward 
married.  He  separated  from  her,  and  after  her  death 
in  184.5,  Mme.  OlympePelissier,  who  had  lived  with 
him  as  his  wife,  assumed  his  name.  He  has  lived  in 
Paris  and  Passy  since  182.5,  sharing  with  the  veteran 
French  composer  Auher  (his  senior  by  eight  years), 
the  homage  of  all  the  musical  pilgrims  to  the  French 
capital.  His  hospitality  to  true  artists  and  his 
genial  humor  have  been  proverbial.  He  has  seemed 
willing  to  let  his  reputation  rest  chiefly  on  his  Guil- 
laume Tell,  his  most  elaborate  work,  in  which  there 
was  a  happy  blending  of  the  German  and  Italian 
styles.  Its  production  was  like  the  founding  of  a 
new  school,  of  which  Meyerbeer  immediately  became 
a  zealous  disciple.  In  latter  years  Gounod  and 
others  of  the  French  composers  have  followed  in  the 
same  style.  It  is  understood  that  Rossini  leaves 
many  unpublished  musical  works,  which  may  prob- 
ably be  given  to  the  world  by  his  executors.  His 
death  will  doubtless  be  the  occasion  of  many  solem- 
nities in  Paris  and  in  all  parts  of  the  world  where  his 
works  are  known. 

There  is  too  much  truth,  though,  in  the  fol- 
lowing from  Mr.  Dana's  New  York  Sun : 

He  was  a  man  of  prodigious  genins,  a  man  also 
of  prodigious  indolence.  God  gave  him  the  greatest 
talent  vouchsafed  to  any  lyric  composer  of  this  gen- 
eration, and  for  thirty-eight  years  he  has  hid  that 
talent  and  denied  the  world  all  fruits  therefrom.  He 
was  a  gourmand  and  a  voluptuary.  His  years  were 
spent  in  ministering  to  his  own  vanity  and  his  own 
bodily  comfort,  mostly  that  of  his  palate.  When 
he  wus  young  and  poor  ho  worked,  never  consecu- 
tively or  faithfully,  but  mostly  on  emergencies. 
Having  an  opera  to  compose,  and  six  weeks  in  which 
to  compose  it,  he  passed  four  of  them  in  idleness,  an  1 
then  by  the  aid  of  his  fertile  genius  did  the  work  in 
the  remaining  two.  His  ideas  flowed  with  an  aston- 
ishing rapidity.  He  asked  only  for  pen,  paper,  and 
a  fit  libretto,  and,  these  before  him,  never  hesitated 
fbr  a  moment  as  to  what  he  should  write.  He  would 
compose  in  bed,  and  so  incredible  was  his  laziness, 
and  so  great  the  fertility  of  his  invention,  that  when 
a  fine  duet  that  he  was  writing,  and  had  almost  fin- 
ished, slipped  off  the  bed  and  beyond  his  reach,  rath- 
er than  get  up  for  it,  he  took  another  sheet  and  com- 
posed another  duet  entirely  different  from  the  first. 
At  the  age  of  thirty-five,  at  the  very  crown  of  his 
life,  and  in  the  ripeness  and  fullness  of  his  great 
powers,  he  suddenly  broke  ofl^  work,  threw  down  his 
pen,  snd  gave  himself  up  to  idleness  and  ease. 

Up  to  this  time  he  had  composed  thirty-eight  op- 
eras and  some  minor  works.  Most  of  them  have 
fallen  into  oblivion  ;  the  names  only  are  remember- 
ed. The  unpublished  scores  are  in  the  libraries  of 
the  opera  houses  scattered  over  Italy. 

The  lack  in  Rossini's  character  was  conscience. 
He  was  not  only  not  conscientious  in  what  he  did, 
but  be  was  not  even  serious  for  the  most  part.  As 
the  "  Barber  of  Seville  "  called  for  neither  conscien- 
tiousness nor  seriousness,  only  for  genius  in  musical 
composition,  he  was  in  it  absolutely  successful.  It 
stands  first  and  foremost  of  all  the  comic  operas  ever 
written.  As  the  "  Stahat  Mater  "—most  touching, 
sad,  and  beautiful  of  the  noble  hymns  of  the  Roman 
Church— called  for  deep  solemnity  of  feeling,  and  a 
devotional  and  conscientious  treatment  in  accordance 
with  the  religious  feeling  that  pervades  the  words, 
and  as  Rossini  had  not  these  to  give,  we  find  the 
emotions  of  the  Virgin  Mother  at  the  foot  of  the 
cross  expressed  in  strains  of  meretricious  beauty  per- 
fectly at  variance  with  the  spirit  of  the  text.  The 
Madonna  is  simply  theatrical,  a  stage  Madonna 
tricked  out  with  half  serious  arias  and  concerted 
pieces.  Rossini  himself  was  ashamed  subsequently 
of  his  own  levity.  We  are  not  now  denying  the 
beauty  of  the  miisic  ;  that,  of  course,  is  beyond  ques- 
tion. We  refer  to  it  simply  to  illustrate  our  con- 
viction that  the  composer  did  not  usually  work  seri- 
ously, or  in  a  manner  to  entitle  him  to  the  highest 
place  in  the  temple  of  fame,  which,  had  he  chosen, 
he  might  have  won.  Sometimes,  however,  he  threw 
his  real  soul  into  the  work.  In  "  William  Tell," 
his  last  opera,  he  fairly  showed  that  great  things 
were  possible  to  him,  and  serious  things.  Alas  for 
the  lovers  of  music,  and  for  his  own  reputation  with 
posterity,  that  having  once  risen  to  this  height  ho 
should  have  thrown  himself  down  in  supine  sloth, 
and  that  the  world  should  have  at  last  to  confess 
that  in  his  death  it  met  no  loss. 


Music  at  Home, 

STMpnONT  Concerts.    A  more  worthy  and  im- 
pressive opening  of  another  noble  series  (the  fourth), 
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than  the  concert  of  Thursday  Afternoon,  Nov.  12, 
could  hardly  have  been  desired.  Expectation,  nour- 
ished and  assured  by  three  steadily  improving  sea- 
sons, was  at  the  height.  Very  nearly  1500  season 
tickets  to  the  ten  concerts  had  been  eagerly  taken,  to 
1300  of  last  winter.  AH  were  punctually  in  their 
seats,  and  the  Music  Hall  revealed  few  empty  places. 
Nor  does  increase  of  numbers  seem  at  all  to  let  down 
or  unsettle  the  tone  of  musical  good  behavior  ;  it  is 
still  the  best  listening  crowd  that  can  be  found  ;  man- 
ners well  up  to  concert  pitch  ;  "expressive  silence" 
everywhere ;  less  of  coming  in  late,  or  shifting  about, 
far  less  of  going  out  early,  than  ever  before  ;  quality 
keeps  up  with  quantity.  On  the  other  hand,  the  or- 
chestra appeared  in  fuller  proportions  and  in  better 
trim.  Organization  has  done  its  work  there  ;  a  com- 
mon pride  and  pleasure  in  the  noble  music  animates 
them.  There  were  just  62  instruments  ;  12  first  vio- 
lins, headed  by  Schultze,  including  the  brothers  Lis- 
temann — a  great  accession  ;  10  second  violins ;  9 
violas  ;  6  violoncellos  ;  7  double  basses  ;  18  wind  in- 
struments. 

The  very  first  strong  chords  of  Beethoven's  grand 
and  really  religious  Overture,  in  C,  op.  24,  called  the 
"Dedication  of  the  House,"  made  the  rich  sonority  of 
the  full  orchestra  felt  at  once.  And  throughout  the 
concert  the  ensemble  was  satisfying  beyond  any  past 
experience  here  except  the  great  Festival  in  May. 
That  overture,  though  written  for  the  opening  of  a 
theatre,  was  truly  a  sublime  and  fit  "inauguration" 
(we  may  use  the  abused  word  for  once)  of  a  season  of 
concerts  of  so  high  an  aim.  The  two  excellent  bas- 
soons did  their  running  passage  near  the  beginning 
finely,  and  were  not  as  usual  quite  obscured  by  the 
noonday  blaze  of  trumpets;  the  horns  and  all  the 
wind  band,  in  their  individualities,  were  as  nice  and 
true  as  one  could  hope ;  the  violins  keen,  fine  and 
searching,  the  middle  strings  warm  and  rich,  the 
basses  round  and  massive  ;  the  intentions  of  the  mu- 
sic were  in  the  main  brought  out  significantly ;  both 
stately  prelude,  deep  and  tender  places  that  recalled 
the  Leonora,  and  finally  the  swift,  emphatic,  nervous 
Handelian  fugue,  in  which  all  the  voices  work  them- 
selves up  to  a  high  pitch  of  enthusiasm.  It  was  cer- 
tainly creditable  to  the  conductorship  of  Mr.  Eich- 
BERC,  considering  the  very  short  time  he  had  had  to 
establish  a  fair  understanding  between  himself  and 
the  musicians ;  against  him  was  the  want  of  routine 
and  therefore  some  nervousness  ;  but  for  him,  mani- 
fest in  this,  and  still  more  in  the  Symphony,  a  fine 
musical  perception,  a  vitalizing  earnestness  and  real 
feeling  of  the  music. 

We  can  truly  say,  and  we  believe  it  was  the  gen- 
eral feeling,  that  never  before  have  we  enjoyed  the 
Eroica  so  keenly.  For  the  first  time,  that  only  one 
of  the  Beethoven  Symphonies  really  made  its  mark 
in  Boston.  The  whole  audience  felt  it,  felt  its  unity 
and  grandeur,  felt  the  lift  of  its  great  thoughts  and 
rhythm.  The  rendering  was  unequal,  to  be  sure.  In 
the  finale  of  the  ilarcia  funehre,  despite  the  earnestly 
bespeaking  gestures  of  the  Condactor,some  of  the  in- 
struments balked  and  the  soft.short  chords  were  blurr- 
ed. But  the  low  multitudinous  murmur  of  the  Scher- 
zo, exciting,as  of  crowds  on  the  eve  of  a  glorious  rev- 
olution, and  the  breezy  proclamation  of  the  four  horns 
in  the  Trio,  told  significantly.  Best  of  all,  the  last 
movement,  with  its  variations, — (we  heard  it  likened 
to  the  dropping  of  a  few  seeds  in  the  ground — the 
theme — and  the  springing  up  and  spreading  in  the 
variations  to  a  giant  tree), was  indeed  superbly  played. 

After  this  stately  introduction  a  short  ten  minutes 
rest,  and  then  the  radiant  face  and  form  of  Miss 
Altde  Topp,  surer  than  she  knew  of  an  enthusiastic 
wel^me,  appeared  upon  the  stage.  The  orchestra 
was  hardly  as  happy  in  the  accompaniment  of  Cho- 
pin's E-minor  Concerto,  as  in  the  purely  orchestral 
pieces, — short  time  for  rehearsal  was  the  only  reason  ; 
but  she  played  it  wonderfully  well ;  a  little  stiffly  in 
the  beginning  perhaps,  from  nervousness,  creditable 
to  her  musical  feeling  ;  but  that  soon  wore  off.  The 
delicate  Romance  was  exquisitely  breathed  upon  the 


the  canvas,  and  that  most  bright,  vivacious,  piquant, 
thoroughly  healthy  Rondo  finale  was  irresistible. 
Chopin  is  sometimes  sickly,  but  not  here  ;  a  glorious 
composition  from  first  to  last,  so  interesting  at  every 
point  that  you  scarcely  think  of  its  swift,  bewildering 
intricacies-thanks  to  the  three  fine|renderings  we  have 
had  of  it  within  a  twelve  month  ! — The  ever  welcome 
Overture  to  Oberon  closed  the  concert  with  great  spirit. 
The  second  concert  will  be  next  Friday,  Thursday 
being  Thanksgiving.  Then  Mr.  Zereahn  will  be 
welcomed  back  to  his  Conductor's  post.  He  arrived 
home  in  time  to  be  a  pleased  listener  last  time.  The 
programme  stands  thus :  Mendelssohn's  Reforma- 
tion Symphony  (second  time  in  Boston)  ;  the  great 
soprano  Scena  and  Aria  from  "Fidelio,"  in  which 
Miss  Anna  S.  Whitten  will  make  her  first  public 
appearance  since  her  studies  abroad  ;  Sferndale  Ben- 
nett's Overture  :  "The  Wood  Nymph,"  the  pendant 
to  his  "Naiads, "(first  time.) — Part  II.  Haydn's  Mili- 
tary Symphony  (first  time  here  for  many  years) ; 
Songs  by  Mozart  and  Mendelssohn  ;  Weber's  "Ju- 
bilee" overture. 

The  two  Kellogg  Concerts,  a  fortnight  ago,wer« 
personal  ovations,  for  the  young  prima  donna  always 
had  her  host  of  admirers,  here  as  elsewhere,  and  the 
reports  ot  her  successes  in  the  London  operas  have 
lifted  her,  we  dare  not  guess  how  high,  in  their  imag- 
ination. We  heard  the  first  concert,  which  had  all 
the  faults  of  concerts  in  which  the  person  passes  for 
all,  the  music  for  a  secondary  matter.  That  is,  it 
was  of  medley  composition  (aggregation,  rather) ; 
there  were  intolerable  waiting!  and  delays  in  it,  and 
still  more  intolerable  encores  ;  and  there  were  things 
given  in  answer  to  encores,  which  savored  of  clap- 
trap and  courting  of  cheap  adulation.  "Sweet  Home," 
for  instance,  might  do,  rarely,  for  a  great  Queen  of 
Song  to  indulge  an  audience  with  ;  for  an  absolute 
sovereign  can  condescend  to  such  familiarity  with  the 
dear  people,  just  as  the  Russian  serfs  might  call  their 
Empress  Miitterchen  (to  use  the  German  of  Janau- 
schek's  plaj )  ;  but  it  does  sound  afl^ected  in  anybod.v 
less  ;  though  in  this  case  it  was  simply  and  well 
sung.  And  that  kissing  song,  where  the  little  lips 
went  out  and  about  to  all  the  audience,  was  in  bad 
taste. 

Miss  Kellogg  returns  to  us  the  same  as  ever,  only 
a  little  healthier  in  appearance  ;  with  the  air  of  selt- 
consciousness  exaggerated  and  with  elaborate  con- 
formity in  make-up  to  the  last  bad  extremity  of  fash- 
ion, which  to  an  artist  should  be  vulgar.  The 
sprightliness  of  manner,  the  thousand  little  personal 
appeals  and  coquetries,  charming  to  many,  are  still 
hers.  The  voice  too  is  essentially  the  same,  only 
less  worn  than  when  we  heard  her  last,  and  her  exe- 
cution facile,  finished,  graceful  as  of  old,  perhaps 
even  more  so.  She  is  full  of  cleverness,  no  one  can 
question  ;  a  very  accomplished  singer,  though  it  does 
not  seem  to  be  in  her  nature  ever  to  become  a  great 
one.  Her  best  effort  that  evening  was  Mozart's  "Voi 
che  sapete."  The  duet  from  Ambroise  Thomas's 
"Hamlet,"  with  the  baritone,  Sie.  Petrilli,  was  in- 
teresting, and  the  Borneo  and  Juliet  waltz  of  Gounod 
brilliant  and  decidedly  in  character. 

Refreshingly  natural  and  charming,  both  in  dress 
and  look  and  manner,  was  the  appearance  of  Miss 
Topp,  who  played  two  things  by  Liszt  :  his  Etude 
on  Paganini's  CamponeWa, (with  the  " Gnonien-reiqen" 
for  encore,)and  the  first  Hungarian  Rhapsody,  as  she 
only  plays  them.  Herr  Wenzel  Kopta  showed 
himself  a  very  skilful  virtuoso  of  the  violin,  in  pieces 
by  Vieuxtemps  and  Paganini ;  tone  fine  and  slender, 
hut  pure  ;  execution  finished  ;  fond  of  extravagances. 
Herr  Lotti,  with  sweet,  small  German  tenor  voice, 
sang  Adelaide  tastefully,  only  too  slow  in  the  last 
part,  besides  a  song  and  duet  from  Martha..  Sig. 
Petrilli  is  a  fair  baritone.  The  concert  closed  with 
the  familiar  trio  from  Verdi's  Attila. 

Miss  Kellogg  returns,  with  the  same  assistants,  to 
give  two  more  concerts  in  the  Music  Hall,  to-night 
and  to-morrow  night. 

Oratorio  begins  next  week.  In  successive  days 
after  the  Symphony  Concert,  we  are  to  have  Judas 
Maccahmus  on  Saturday  evening,  and  Elijah  on  Sun- 
day. Mr.  Zerrahn  is  on  hand  to  conduct,  and  the 
Handel  and  Haydn  chorus  is  strong  in  numbers,  full 
of  zeal,  and  has  been  well  drilled  by  Mr.  Lang,  who 
will  be  at  the  Organ.  Several  new  singers  will  lend 
interest.    In  Judas,  Miss  Anna  Granger,  who  di- 


vides the  soprano  solo  with  Miss  Houston,  Mrs.  C. 
A.  Barry  (formerly;  Mrs.  Gary),  takes  the  contralto, 
Mr.  James  Whitney  the  tenor,  and  Mr.  H. Wilde 
(new  comparatively)  the  bass.  In  Elijah,  besides  Miss 
Houston,  Miss  L.  M.  Gates  will  make  a  first  appear- 
ance as  soprano  ;  contralto,  Mrs.  Barry  ;  tenor,  Mr. 
Wm.  J.  Winch,  who  is  said  to  have  greatly  improv- 
ed ;  basses,  Mr.  J.  F.  Winch,  for  the  first  time  as  Eli- 
jah, and  Mr.  H.  Wilde.     A  full  orchestra  of  course. 

Mrs.  Rodb,  whoso  card  appears  in  this  paper,  is 
an  English  lady  of  character  and  culture,  the  widow 
of  a  distingnished  professor  and  man  of  science  in 
New  Brunswick.  She  brings  unquestioned  refer- 
ences, and  wo  trust  will  readily  find  occupation  both 
as  an  organist  in  some  church,  being  trained  in  the 
English  service,  and   as  a  teacher  of  the  pianoforte. 

Baltimore.— The  Messrs.  Chickering  &  Sons, 
with  characteristic  liberality  and  zeal  for  musical  cul- 
ture, have  presented  one  of  their  noble  Grand  Pianos 
to  the  "Academy  of  Music  of  the  Peabody  Institute 
of  the  city  of  Baltimore," — the  new  institution  over 
which  our  townsman,  Mr  Southard,  has  been  called 
to  preside.  The  Baltimore  American  which  publishes 
the  correspondence  between  the  Messrs.  Chickering 
and  the  Trustees  of  the  Academy,  also  speaks  well  of 
the  progress  which  Mr.  Southard  has  already  made 
in  drilling  an  orchestra  for  the  winter  concerts. 

Philadelphia. — We  have  already  alluded  to  the 
awakening  interest  in  classical  music  in  the  old  Qua- 
ker city.  Not  content  with  all  those  fine  Chamber 
Concerts  and  the  Orchestral  entertainments  half 
classical,  half  popular,  the  music  lovers  there  have 
set  to  work  in  earnest  to  establish  something  solid 
and  permanent,  like  our  own  Symphony  Concerts. 
The  Bulletin  says  : 

We  have  alluded  already  to  the  fact  that  a  move- 
ment was  on  foot  to  establish  a  Philharmonic  Socie- 
ty in  this  city,  and  we  are  glad  to  announce  that  the 
efforts  of  our  best  musicians  in  this  direction  have 
been  crowned  with  success. 

The  Philharmonic  Society  has  been  inaugurated 
in  accordance  with  the  oft  expressed  wishes  of  lead- 
ing connoisseurs  and  professors,  for  the  establishment 
of  a  Musical  Association  similar  to  that  of  the  same 
name  in  New  York  and  London.  Its  primary  ob- 
ject will  be  the  dissemination  of  pure  taste,  through 
stated  perfornoances  of  the  very  highest  order  of  com- 
positions, vocal  and  instrumental ;  nor  will  its  efl'orts 
for  the  elevation  of  Philadelphia's  musical  prestige 
ever  be  relaxed.  It  is  proposed  to  furnish  the  pub- 
lic with  four  concerts  at  the  Academy  of  Music,  and 
three  rehearsals  before  each  concert  at  Horticultural 
Hall,  with  a  highly  drilled  and  well-appointed  or- 
chestra of  not  less  than  fifty  each  season,  on  the 
terms  elsewhere  set  forth  :  and  to  intersperse  the  con- 
certed music  with  brilliant  solos  by  first  class  artists, 
both  vocal  and  instrumental. 

The  first  concert  will  be  given  on  the  evening  of 
Saturday,  January  16,  1869,  with  the  following  pro- 
gramme: 

Symphony  ia  A.    Op.  67.    Four  movements.  .Beethoven. 
Orchestra. 

Overture,  "Lurline" W.  V.  Wallace. 

Concerto,  Violin.  Op.  64.  B  minor.  {Three  movements. 

Orchestral  Aocomp.). .     ...Mendelssohn. 

Mme.  Camilla  Urso. 
Concerto,  Piano,  Op.  21,  F  minor.    Larghetto  and  alle- 
gro vivace.    (Orchestral  Accomp.) Chopin 

Mr.  C.  H.  Jarvis. 

Overture,  ".Tubilee" Von  Weber. 

Conduetor,  Mr.  W.  G.  Dietrich. 

The  first  Public  Rehearsal  will  take  place  on  Fri- 
day, January  1st,  1869,  at  3  o'clock,  p.  m.  at  Horti- 
cultural Hall. 

The  following  gentlemen  are  officers  of  the  society, 
Chas.  R.  Dodworth,  President;  V.  Von  Amsburg, 
Vice-President;  Ludwig  A.  Tschirner,  Treas. ;  C. 
A.  Braun,  Librarian.  Directors — Charles  H,  Jarvis, 
M.  H.  Cross,  H.  L.  Albrecht,  Carl  Wolfsohn,  G.' 
Mueller,  C.  Plagemann. 

The  third  orchestral  matinfe  of  Messrs.  Sentz  & 
Hassler  gave  the  Philadelphians  a  first  hearing  of 
Mendelssohn's  "Reformation  Symphony,"  who  ap- 
pear to  have  received  it  with  indiscriminate,  unbound- 
ed admiration,  and  are  calling  for  a  repetition.  It 
was  preceded  by  Mehul's  overture  to  Joseph  ;  Ernst's 
Elegie,  played  by  W.  Stoll,  Jr.  ;  and  a  Serenade  for 
Horn  and  Flute  obbligato.  The  two  movements  of 
Schubert's  Unfinished  Symphony  in  B  minor  called 
forth  equal  enthusiasm  in  a  preceding  concert.  Moz- 
art's "Jupiter"  Symphony  was  the  great  feature  of 
the  fourth  matinee  ;  followed  by  a  Strauss  Waltz,  a 
flambeau  dance  and  march,  and  the  debut  of  a  vio- 
loncellist, of  which  the  Bulletin  says  : 
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The  most  attractive  of  these  afterpieces  was  tlie 
Tioloncello  solo  by  Mr.  Rudolph  Hennig,  who  made 
his  debut  in  Philadelphia  at  this  concert.  Mr.  Hen- 
nig played  with  most  exquisite  grace  and  feeling.and 
established  himself  at  once  in  the  favor  of  his  audi- 
ence. He  is  destined  to  be  very  popular,  and  h« 
richly  deserves  to  be.  He  certainly  is  without  an 
equal  in  this  city  now,  and  we  question  if  he  has  ever 
had  a  superior  among  our  resident  musicians.  His 
playing  is  characterized  by  breadth  and  strength  of 
tone,  by  unusual  power  of  expression,  by  delicacy 
and  pathos,  and  by  a  depth  of  passionate  feeling 
which  belong  only  to  a  genuine,  devoted  artist.  Mr. 
Hennig  will  play  at  Mr.  Wolfsohn's  concerts  dur- 
ing the  winter. 

Another  of  these  matinees  began  with  Haydn's 
"Surprise  Symphony,"  but,  as  if  alarmed  at  its  own 
boldness,  proceeded  to  fling  sops  to  Cerberus  in  the 
shape  of  a  Cornet  solo,  a  quadrille  from  Im.  Grande 
Duchesse,  (!),  &c. 

New  York. — The  Philharmonic  Society  gave  its 
first  public  rehearsal  on  the  13th  inst.,  when  Beetho- 
ven's Symphony  No.  3  "Eroica,"  "Berlioz's  "Sym- 
phonic Fantasique,"  and  Gade's  overture  "Hamlet," 
were  performed — the  latter  for  the  first  time  in  Amer- 
ica. 

During  the  coming  season  six  concerts  will  be 
given,  each  preceded  by  the  usual  three  preliminary 
public  rehearsals.  The  following  orchestral  works 
will  be  performed  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Berg- 
mann. 

SYMPHONIES. 

No.  1  in  C Beethoven. 

No.  3  "Eroica,"  E  flat  Bfethoven. 

Symphony,  E  b Haydn. 

No.  5  "Reformation,  in  W MendelBsohn. 

(First  time  by  the  Society). 

No  4,  D  minor Schumann. 

Two  parts  from  unfinished  Symphony Schubert. 

(First  time  by  tUe  Society). 

SYMPHONIC    POEMS. 

"On  the  Mountain"  (First  time  in  America] Liszt. 

"Ideale"  (First  time  by  the  Society) Liszt 

Two  parts  from  '-Symphonie  Fantasique" Berlioz. 

Ttie  whole  Music  with  Choruses  and  Declamation  to 
"Manfred"  (first  time) Schumann. 

OVEETDKES. 

"Hamlet"  (first  time  in  America) Gade. 

"Semiramide"  (first  time  in  America) Catell. 

"Iphisenii" Gluck. 

"Lenore,"  No.  3 Beethoven. 

"Faust" Wasner. 

Concerto  No.  2,  in  A  [first  time  in  America) Hiller. 

"Melusine" Mendelssohn. 

Three  parts  from  "Suite" Bach. 

t(First  time  by  the  Society). 

The  following  eminent  .irtists  have  expressed  their 
willingness  to  assist  at  the  different  concerts  :  Mme. 
LaGrange,  Mme.  Parepa  Rosa,  Miss  Adelaide  Phil- 
lips, Mme.  Urso,  Herr  Ole  Bull  and  Mr.  S.  B. 
Mills. 

Mr.  Edwin  Booth,  the  distinguished  tragedian,  has 
consented  to  deliver  the  soliloquy  of  "Manfred, "from 
Byron's  poem,  and  the  choral  parts  will  be  perform- 
ed by  the  Liederkranz  Society. 

For  the  rest,  it  would  seem  that  OflTenbach  has  it 
all  his  own  way  in  New  York  ;  this  last  vulgar  fash- 
ion not  only  kills  the  chances  of  true  opera,  but  keeps 
all  other  music  in  abeyance.  Thus,  the  Evenhiff  Post 
says : 

It  is  confessed  in  musical  circles  that  the  season 
just  opened  will  hardly  be  as  brilliant  as  some  of  its 
predecessors.  The  givers  of  eoncert<  are  timid  and 
dubious.  FacH  prove  that  the  public  prefers  the 
glittering  gaiety  of  the  Opera  Bouffe  to  the  more  se- 
date attractions  of  the  concert  room.  The  engage- 
ment books  of  the  leading  halls  show  that  they  are 
not  in  as  much  demand  this  winter  as  usual. 

OF  the  concerts  that  are  announced  'a  majority  are 
by  local  nuisicians  and  musical  professors,  who  will, 
to  a  great  extent,  depend  for  patronage  upon  their 
personal  friends.  They  offer  programmes,  however, 
which  ought  to  be  attractive  to  the  general  public. 
At  Mr.  Haner's  concert  at  Steinway  Hall,  this  even- 
ing, for  instance,  Mme,  La  Grange  ami  Mr.  W.  J. 
Hill  will  sing,  Mr.  Kopta  will  play  the  violin,  and 
Mr.  Morgan  will  play  the  organ,  besides  the  piano- 
forte performances  of  the  beneficiary. 

On  Saturday  night  the  Arion  Vocal  Society  will 
give  their  annual  concert  at  Steinway  Hall,  with 
their  full  chorus  and  an  orchestra  of  sixty,  under 
Carl  Bergmann.  Mr.  Candidus,  the  solo  tenor  of 
the  society,  will  sing  several  selections  which,  to  the 
musician,  will  be  interesting  from  their  immense  dif- 
ficulty. Kopta  will  be  the  solo  violinist  and  Mills 
the  pianist. 

On  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  the  18th,  there  will 
be  a  concert  at  Steinway  Hall,  for  the  debut  of  Miss 
Henrietta  Markstein,  a  little   girl   pianist  of  whose 


precocious  skill  marvellous  stories  are  told.  She 
will  be  supported  by  other  performers  of  ability. 

Next  Sunday  night  Ignatz  Pollak,  a  baritone  who 
has  been  frequently  heard  in  the  concert  room,  will 
give  a  concert  at  Steinway's,  where,  indeed,  all  the 
musical  entertainments  of  note — excepting  the  Phil- 
harmonic Concerts — will  take  place.  He  has  secur- 
ed the  assistance  of  Gazzaniga  to  sing,  Urso  to  play 
the  violin,  and  Hendrichs,  the  German  tragedian,  to 
give  recitations.  The  combination  is  a  good  one, 
and  will  probably  bring  out  our  Teuton  citizens  in 
large  force. 

A  concert  is  talked  of  for  the  evening  of  the  2l8t, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  family  of  the  late  Edmund  Rem- 
ack.  Theodore  Thomas  gave  a  concert  last  night, 
with  two  orchestras,  at  the  Brooklyn  Academy  of 
Music ;  and  annouaces  a  similar  concert  in  Newark 
next  Tuesday  night. 

It  is  expected  that  the  Harmonic  Society  will  give 
the  usual  Christmas  performance  of  the  "Messiah" 
this  year,  though  no  special  arrangements  have  yet 
been  made.  Brooklyn  is  soon  to  have,  at  its  Acade- 
my of  Music,  a  performance  of  the  "Creation."  Miss 
Brainerd,  Mr.  Simpson  and  J.  R.  Thomas  having 
been  engaged  as  the  leading  singers. 

As  yet  Mr.  Harrison  has  made  no  announcements 
as  to  the  expected  series  of  oratorio  performances  at 
Steinway  Hall ;  but  probably  later  in  the  season  the 
Harrisonian  oracle  will  speak.  In  the  meantime, 
there  are  signs  of  renewed  vitality  in  the  two  leading 
choral  societies  of  this  city — the  Harmonic  and  the 
Mendelssohn  ;  but  there  is  no  apparent  possibility  of 
the  fusion  of  these  two  respectable  but  limited  asso- 
ciations into  one  choral  society  which  would  be  wor- 
thy of  the  metropolis. 

Mr.  Maretzek's  plans  for  a  brief  opera  season  of 
one  short  week  would  lead  a  foreign  reader  to  sup- 
pose that  New  York  was  a  provincial  town,  only  oc- 
sionally  visited  by  operatic  artists.  His  company, 
with  the  exception  of  the  prima  donna  Cellini,  whose 
name  is  new  to  us,  shows  an  array  of  familiar  lyric 
performers,  who  will  attract  audiences  through  their 
merits  rather  than  their  novelty.  It  is  rumored  that 
if  Miss  Kellogg  joins  the  troupe  the  season  will  be 
prolonged,  and  that  Auber's  latest  opera,  "Un  Jour 
de  Bonheur,"  will  be  produced,  together  with  some- 
thing new  from  Flotow's  pen.  Next  week  Verdi, 
Beethoven  and  Meyerbeer  will  be  the  reigning  com- 
posers, and  as  opera  will  be  given  on  alternate  nights 
in  Italian  and  German,  all  tastes  ought  to  be  grati- 
fied. Mrs.  States,  whose  powerful  voice  attracted 
favorable  comment  during  the  opening  season  at 
Pike's  Opera  House,  will  now  be  heard  for  the  first 
time  in  the  Academy  of  Music.  Orlandini  takes  the 
place  of  first  baritone,  so  long  and  satisfactorily  held 
here  by  Signor  Bellini.  Hermanns  is  the  best  basso 
in  Maretzek's  troupe,  and  it  would  be  unreasonable 
to  ask  for  a  better.  We  wish  for  Maretzek  every  pos» 
sible  victory  in  his  forthcoming  skirmish  on  his  old 
battlefield. 

In  the  line  of  French  Bouffe  there  is  little  to  say 
that  is  new.  At  the  French  Theatre  Mr.  Grau  finds 
that  "Genevieve"  is  drawing  crowded  houses,  and 
that  among  his  singers  who  have  been  less  widely 
noticed  than  the  leading  names,  Mme.  Gnerretti  is 
attracting  special  attention,  from  the  purity  of  her 
vocal  style  and  the  charming  quality  of  her  voice. 
This  lady  is  the  wife  of  Alard  the  violinist,  and  is  a 
treasure  that  adds  greatly  to  the  success  of  "Gene- 
vieve." The  serenade  of  the  first  act,  En  passant 
sons  le  fenetre,  has  become  a  popular  melodic  favorite, 
and,  with  the  hunters'  quartet  and  the  Tyrolean  trio, 
is  the  most  admired  portion  of  the  opera. 

Mr.  Bateman's  troupe  are  giving  this  week  the 
"Belle  Helene"  at  Pike's  Opera  Hou.se,  Toste'e  night- 
ly securing  a  double  encore  in  the  Mari  Safje.  Next 
week  the  "Barbe  Bleue"  will  be  revived,  with  Irma 
and  Aujac  in  their  original  characters.  Offenbach's 
"Perichole"  is  promised  at  this  establishment.  The 
opera  bouse  will  remain  intact,  notwithstanding  the 
change  of  proprietorship  in  the  main  building.  Talk- 
ing of  opera  bouffe,  we  may  add  here  that  the  Wor- 
rell sisters  expect  soon  to  bring  out  an  English  ver- 
sion of  "Barbe  Bleue"  at  the  New  York  Theatre. 

Charlestown,  Mass.  The  Adoertiser,  of  our 
neighbor  city,  tells  us,  what  hosts  of  musical  friends 
of  the  beneficiary  will  be  glad  to  know,  that : 

The  Concert  at  Union  Hall,  last  Friday  evening, 
complimentary  to  Miss  Noyes,  the  booker  of  Ditson, 
the  music  publisher,  Boston,  was  a  great  success,  the 
hall  being  crowded — the  audience  being  composed 
principally  of  Bostonians — and  the  gentlemen  and 
ladies  whose  names  appeared  on  the  programme  ren- 
dered their  parts  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  The  la- 
dies who  appeared  were  Miss  Addie  S.  Ryan  and 
Mrs.  D.  C.  Hall,  and  Messrs.  Barnabee,  W.  W.  Da- 
vis, 6.  Gove,  J.  W.  Cheeney,  T.  P.  Ryder,  and  Pro- 
fessor Wallach. 
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Vocal,  with  Fiano  Accompaniment. 

The  Pie  Rondo.     (C'est  un  pate').   3.  G  to  a. 

*' Genevieve."  40 
Pity  mc  !     (Bon  ermite.)  3.  G  to  g.         "  40 

The  Ruddy  Day  awakes.  (TyroUenne).  3.  G  to  a.  40 

"  Genevieve.*'  40 
Fair  Genevieve  with  auburn  hair.     (Couplets  de 

la  mfeche.    3.  F  to  f.  ''Genevieve.*'  30 

Duet  of  the  two  Men-at-arms.  3.  Fto^.         "         30 
Beneath  my  ladies' window.     2.     G  to  ^.     Sere- 
nade nnd  duet.  '  ''Genevieve,"  30 
Still    from  "GenerieTe,''    which   contains  a  large 
number  of  agreeable  melodies.    The  Pie  -Rondo  is  one 
of  the  greatest  fiivorites.    The  second  is  the  comical 
Bupplication  to  the  Hermit  of  the  RaTine.    The  third, 
X  very  spirited  Tyrolean  trio.    The  fourth,  the  curious 
tale  of  the  change  of  color  in  the  lady's  pretty  hair. 
The  fifth,  the  Meu-at-arms  duet,  which  is  very  good, 
and,  in  the  opera,  supremely  funny,  and  the  sixth  the 
very  favorite  serenade,  which  cannot  fail  to  pleas**. 
The  Nobbiest  one  at  last,     3.  D  toe.  Batchelder,  30 
The  Ladies.      Song  and  Cho.    2.     F  to  f. 

Porter.  30 
Old  Hats.     2.  E6  to  f.  Pratt.  30 

Sweet  Isabella.     2.     D  to  e.  Leghourne.  30 

Four  songs  of  that  kind  which  is  very  saleable, 
uniting  a  fair  amount  of  wit  and  humor  with  very 
whistle-able  melodie.''.  "The  Nobbiest  one"  struts 
proudly  through  his  little  piece.  Not  so  the  heart- 
broken vender  of  old  haU,  who  lost  both  hi,^  love  and 
his  money,  as  did  tiie  suitor  of  fair  Isabella,  who 
sings  his  woes  in  double  rhyme.  "The  Ladies"  is  a 
graceful  effusion  ou  a  well  worn,  but  still  always  at- 
tractive subject. 

Come  into  the  garden,  Maud.     3.     B/.>  to  f. 

Miss  Lindsay.  40 
Tennyson's  sweet  words  with  equally  sweet  music. 

Let  this  brow  ou  thy  bosom  reclining.  3,  BZ>  to  q, 

F.  H.  Jenks.  35 
Sentimental  and  pleasing. 

Lo,  I  am  with  you  alway.  3.  Ah  to  a  flat.  Blahe.  35 
A  solo,  duet,  and   quartet,  with   beautiful   words, 
and  is  a  sweet,  con-soling  sacred  piece. 

I  wouldn't  if  I  could.     2.     C  to  f.  Pratt.  30 

Quite  a  bright  little  thing,  and  will  please. 


Adams.  30 


Instrumental. 


Wild  Wave  Quickstep.     2.     E6. 
Spirited  aud^ dashing,  like  a  wave. 

Gondellied.     3.     A.  Spindler.  35 

Has  the  crisp  elegance  characteristic  of  the  compo- 
8-:r, 

Gendarmes  Polka.     3.     G.     "Genevieve." 

Arr.  by  Knight.  30 
Drogan  Schottische.  "  '*         30 

Contain  a  few  bright  airs  from  the  Opera,  which 
seems  to  be  made  up  in  a  great  measure  of  dancing 
tunes  set  to  music. 

Revue  Melodiquo.  Zampn.  4  lids.  4.  \Beyer.  75 
Good  arrangement  from  a  melodious  opera. 

Potpouri.     Don  Giovanni.     4.  Weh.  75 

A  capital  arrangement. 

Moonlight.  Polka  Redowa.  3.  A6.  Welhnan.  35 
Pretty  music.    Pretty  title. 

Oberon.     Fant.  Brillante.     Op.  86.     5.     C. 

LeyUich.   75 
Very  graceful,  with  plenty  of  cadenzas,  light  arpeg- 
gios, &c. 

Grand  Duchesse  Quickstep.    For  Brass  Bands.  1.00 

Well-known  favorite, 

Flyins:  Trapeze,     For  Brass  Bands.  1 .00 

Very  popular. 


Abbreviations. — Degrees  of  difficulty  are  marked  from  1  to 
7.  The  key  is  marked  with  a  capital  letter,  as  0,  B  flat,  &c., 
A  small  Roman  tetter  marks  the  highest  note,  if  on  the  staff, 
an  italic  letter  the  highest  note,  \f  above  the  stall.  ^ 


MdsicbtMail. — Music  is  sent  by  mail,  the  expense  being 
two  cents  for  eveiy  four  ounces,  or  fraction  thereof,  (about 
one  cent  for  an  ordinary  piece  of  music;.  Persons  at  a 
distance  will  find  the  conveyance  a  saving  of  time  and 
expense  in  obtaining  supplies.  Books  can  also  be  sent  at 
double  these  rates. 
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The  Voice,  the  Ear  and  Music* 

(CoDtioucd  from  page  S46|. 
I. 

ANALYSIS  OF  SOUND.  (Completed). 
It  is  necessary  to  distinguish  between  the  im- 
pression and  the  sensation  of  sound.  The  impres- 
sion results  from  the  ;'ommunication  of  a  material 
movement  to  a  part  of  the  nervous  system  ;  the 
sensation  refers  this  movement  to  the  presence  of 
an  external  object.  The  first  is  entirely  passive, 
the  second  can  receive  an  education  more  or  less 
complete,  can  become  blunted  or  refined  by  force 
of  will.  In  the  midst  of  a  concert  what  are  we 
interested  to  distinguish  ?  The  different  instru- 
ments, violin,  flute,  clarinet,  bass.  See. ;  this  we 
soon  learn  to  do.  In  a  noisy  conversation,  it  is 
important  to  us  to  refer  the  voices  to  persons ; 
habit  renders  this  labor  easy  to  us;  but  if  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  us  to  recognize  sounds  of 
different  origin,  it  is  of  no  use  to  analyze  a 
particular  sound  into  all  its  component  notes ; 
such  analysis  would  only  bring  trouble  into  our 
sensibility.  Jf  we  had  by  force  of  attention  ac- 
quired the  privilege  of  decomposing  all  sounds, 
this  perpetual  division  would  prevent  our  per- 
ceiving the  phenomena  of  the  outward  world'  as 
easily  as  we  do  by  hearing. 
■  The  manifold  impressions  made  upon  the  ner- 
vous system  by  a  note  escorted  by  its  harmonic 
parasites  (overtones)  are  usually  blended  in  a 
single  sensation.  To  the  analysis  of  this  sensa- 
tion we  must  bring  a  very  great  attention,  a  cer- 
tain power  and  intensity  of  abstraction  to  detect 
in  it  the  different  impressions  that  compose  it; 
this  can  be  done,  however,  and  the  experiment 
is  as  interesting  to  the  philosopher  as  to  the  phys- 
icist. Strike,  for  example.  Do  on  a  piano 
where  the  hammers  have  been  raised  so  as  to 
give  the  strings  full  freedom  :  listening  attentive- 
ly, you  will  not  be  slow  to  hear  two  upper  notes, 
scarcely  perceptible  at  first,  but  soon  growing 
more  distinct,  (namely,  the  Sol  of  the  octave 
above  and  the  Mi  of  the  double  octave).  These 
notes,  which  one  would  say  were  echoes,  answer 
to  vibrations  three  times,  five  times  more  rapid 
than  those  of  the  fundamental  Do.  The  vibra- 
tions of  double  and  quadruple  rapidity,  answer- 
ing to  the  octave  and  the  double  octave,  are  much 
more  difficult  to  follow.  To  make  the  experi- 
ment more  easy,  you  must  put  into  the  ear  before- 
hand, by  playing  it  separately,  the  harmonic  note 
which  you  are  seeking  to  hear. 

One  might  believe,  since  one  hears  best  that 
which  he  wishes  to  hear,  that  there  is  some  men- 
tal illusion  in  this  phenomenon  ;  but  such  incre- 
dulity is  easily  undeceived.  Take  a  fine  metallic 
string  :  in  vibrating,  it  will  spontaneously  divide 
itself  into  two,  three,  four,  five  parts,  to  give  all 
its  harmonics  ;  the  points  of  division  are  called 
nodes  and  remain  immovable  in  the  relative  move- 
ment. Between  two  nodes  is  placed  what  is  called 
a  belly,  that  is  a  point  where  the   vibratory  force 

•  "La  Vox.  L'OriiUeetlaMusique."  Par  AoaosiE  Lio- 
CSL.     PariF,  liC7. 


draws  the  string  as  far  as  possible  out  of  its  prim- 
itive position.  This  being  understood,  let  us 
suppose  the  string  in  full  vibration,  so  as  to  give 
all  its  harmonics  (and  it  can  be  made  to  yield  as 
many  as  sixteen  at  a  time) ;  it  will  be  easy  to 
suppress  certain  ones  of  them  at  will,  by  lightly 
touching  with  the  finger  or  with  a  pencil  those 
points  of  the  string  where  theory  has  already  told 
us  that  the  bellies  corresponding  to  these  har- 
monics must  be  found.  If  I  touch  (he  middle  of 
the  string,  all  the  harmonics  of  the  add  numbers 
disappear  ;  if  it  be  touched  at  one  third  of  its 
length,  the  numbers  3,  6,  9  will  fail.  One  can 
vary  and  modify  this  experiment  in  injinitum,  can 
press  more  or  less  lightly  upon  that  point  of  the 
string  which  he  wishes  to  smother,  can  make  the 
soun3  pass  by  successive  gradations  from  the  full- 
est timbre  to  the  thinnest,  can  enrich  it  or  im- 
poverish it  at  will  ;  the  ear  follows  all  these  met- 
amorphoses with  docility.  It  no  longer  perceives 
the  harmonics  after  they  have  ceased  to  sound  i 
these  therefore  have  an  absolute  reality,  quite  in- 
dependent of  the  subjective  sensations  of  the  ob- 
server. 

The  stringed  instruments  are  the  richest  in 
harmonics ;  in  most  of  the  wind  instruments,  and 
above  all  in  the  human  voice,  it  is  much  more 
difficult  to  hear  them.  Yet  Rameau  had  already 
very  clearly  detected  them  in  the  voice  of  man.* 
He  had  remarked  that  the  fundamental  sound  Is 
escorted  by  two  acute  notes,  the  fifth  of  the  oc- 
tave and  the  major  third  of  the  double  octave. 
Indeed  it  is  to  this  great  musician  that  we  owe 
the  eiipressions,  fundamental  sound  and  harmonic 
sou7ids.  He  endeavored  to  base  the  whole  theory 
of  music  upon  this  phenomenon  of  multiple  reso- 
nance, and  to  deduce  from  it  the  formation  of  the 
nramut  and  even  the  principal  rules  of  harmony. 
H  <  work  unfortunately  was  destined  to  remain 
imperfect ;  for,  without  mechanical  means  for  an- 
alyzing sounds,  he  knew  too  little  of  harmonics 
and,  in  the  lack  of  science,  was  obliged  to  grope 
his  way  in  the  direction  where  his  profound  ge- 
nius and  rare  delicacy  of  perception  urged  him. 
Helmholtz  has  completed  the  imperfect  work  of 
the  French  musician :  his  instruments  furnished 
him  sure  guides  to  harmony ;  the  analysis  of 
sounds  becomes  now  as  easy,  as  precise,  as  it  was 
before  vague  and  difficult. 

Organ  builders  for  a  long  time  had  felt  the  ne- 
cessity of  swelling  the  harmonics  of  the  funda- 
mental notes.  Organ  pipes  by  nature  are  com- 
paratively poor  in  overtones ;  so  when  it  is  de- 
sired to  give  a  good  deal  of  brilliancy  and  power 
to  a  note,  they  reinforce  it  with  a  special  accom- 
paniment composed  of  from  three  to  seven  pipes 
of  tin  tuned  to  the  ratios  of  the  harmonic  conso- 
nances, that  is  to  say,  an  octave  or  a  fifth  apart 
(In  Italy  they  also  use  the  third).  This  ensem- 
ble of  pipes  which  sound  together  is  called  a.  fur- 
niture, or  mixture,  and  is  employed  in  the  full  or- 
CTan.  It  gives  to  the  ear  the  sensation  of  a  sin- 
gle note,  the  lowest  one  of  the  assemblage  ;  the 

*  Elements  de  musigue.    LyoD,  1762. 


acute  harmonics  or  overlonea  only  have  the  edect 
of  enriching,  seasoning  tlie  sound,  of  giving  it  a 
livelier  timbre.  Up  to  this  day,  the  theory  of  the 
furnitures  had  remained  an  enigma  for  the  physi- 
cists as  well  as  for  the  organ  builders  :  it  is  very 
welt  explained  since  Helmholtz  has  demonstra- 
ted experimentally  that  every  musical  sound  Is 
analogous  to  the  sound  of  a  furniture  or  mixed 
stop  In  an  organ. 

The  knowledge  of  the  overtones  necessarily 
remained  sterile  so  long  as  they  were  taken  for 
fleeting  echoes,  irregular,  so  faint  that  the  ear 
need  not  concern  Itself  about  them.  We  now 
know  that  they  play  a  preponderating  part  in  the 
phenomena  of  sound,  that  they  give  it  quality, 
timbre,  or  what  may  be  called  color.  One  makes 
but  a  grey  and  colorless  music  (musigue  grise) 
with  instruments  which  only  give  a  fundamental 
sound,  as  membranes,  tuning  forks,  strings  which 
are  hampered  in  their  movements,  large  stopped 
organ  pipes ;  but  we  get  colored  music  from  cords 
freely  vibrating,  from  organ  pipes  reinforced  by 
mixtures.  Each  sound,  then,  is  full  of  harmonics, 
and  the  Impressions  come  in  a  crowd  upon  the  au- 
ditory apparatus. 

One  is  surprised,  when  he  sets  to  work  to 
study  the  overtones,  to  find  them  sometimes  so 
sonorous ;  we  must  not  deem  them  weak  because 
we  have  some  difiiculty  in  distinguishing  them, 
for  this  difficulty  is  less  due  to  the  weakness  of 
the  vibrations  than  to  a  phenomenon  at  once 
physiological  and  psychological.  We  have  no 
difficulty  In  referring  different  sounds  to  differ- 
ent instruments;  but  it  is  not  enough  to  say  that 
experience  has  permitted  us  to  distinguish  them 
without  effort ;  we  must  consider  that  a  thousand 
material  circumstances  aid  us  there  incessantly. 
On  different  instruments,  the  same  note  has  va- 
riable phases  of  intensity  ;  it  leaps  out  and  slow- 
ly dies  away  on  a  piano  ;  it  swells  itself  out  in  a 
wind  instrument ;  on  the  violin,  especially  when 
the  artist  is  maladroit,  a  series  of  little  interrup- 
tions add  a  certain  snarly  quallt)-.  Each  instru- 
ment, each  voice  moreover  follows  a  particular 
rhythm  :  the  notes,  here  rapid,  light  and  airy,  are 
there  slow  and  solemn  ;  the  intervals  differ  also ; 
sometimes  the  notes  leap,  bound  freely,  sometimes 
they  mount  and  descend  deliberately.  In  short, 
in  every  instrument  the  production  of  sound  is 
accompanied  with  little  characteristic  noises.  The 
bow  of  the  violin  frets  and  scrapes  ;  the  air  whis- 
tles round  the  apertures  of  wind  instruments;  the 
dry  noise  of  the  keys  of  a  piano  mingles  with  the 
vibrations  of  the  strings.  Our  sensibility  is  hab- 
ituated to  all  these  shades,  and  these  circumstan- 
ces explain  why  we  habitually  distinguish  their 
sounds,  even  in  unison  ;  but  let  the  finest  ear 
listen  to  two  notes  produced  in  physical  condi- 
tions absolutely  identical,  at  an  octave  apart  from 
one  another  for  example,  and  the  ear,  astray, 
will  think  it  hears  only  the  lowest  sound ;  the  up- 
per note  will  be  lost,  swallowed  up  in  the  lower 
note.*  The  natural  ear  has  little  aptitude  for 
separating  I  he  harmonic  notes  ;  so  it  constantly 
happens  with  the  best  musicians  to  be   deceived 
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by  an  octave.  Tlie  famous  violinist  Tartini.f 
who  had  puslied  the  theory  of  music  very  (iir,  lias 
carried  too  hip;h  by  an  octave  a  great  many  tones 
which  spring  from  the  concurrence  of  two  sounds. 
(To  be  continued.) 

*  HslmhoUz  proved  thia  by  the  exporiment  of  making  the 
air  vibrate  in  two  decant  ;r.^,  to  the  mouths  of  which  were  at- 
tached India  rubber  tubes  through  which  he  forced  the  air  by 
a  bellows.  When  thedecanter  tuned  to  the  lowest  note  be- 
gan to  vibrate,  it  produced  a  smothered  note,  of  which  the 
timbre  recalled  the  sound  of  the  diphthong  o«  loo  in  Plnglish). 
When  the  two  decanters  vibrHtel  together,  the  fundamental 
sound  was  always  heard  ;  only  the  addition  of  the  fecond 
sound,  which  was  the  harmonic  octave  of  the  first,  gave  to  the 
total  sound  the  timbie  of  o. 

t  Traiti  de  Iharmonu,  1754. 


Mendelssohn's  "Eeformation  Symphony." 

In  1830  Protestant  Germany  was  preparing  ti 
celebrate  the  tercentenary  of  the  "Confession  of 
Faith,"  presented  by  Luther  and  Melancthoii  to 
the  Emperor  Charles.V.  at  Augsburg.  It  was 
almost  inevitable  that  Mendelssohn,  then  but 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  should  take  advantage 
of  such  an  opportunity  for  conspicuously  employ- 
ing his  talents  and  e.xtending  his  fame.  At  all 
events  he  set  about  writing  a  symphony,  avowed- 
ly intending  it  for  performance  at  Leipsic  on  the 
occasion  of  the  festival.  The  work  was  done  in 
good  time,  copied  at  Weimar  (where  Mendels- 
sohn was  staying  on  a  visit  to  Goethe,  just  before 
starting  for  Italy)  and — there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt — sent  to  Leipsic  in  due  course.  But  un- 
foreseen events  induced  the  composer  to  alter  his 
plans.  The  proposed  rejoicings  greatly  irritated 
the  Catholic  section  of  the  population,  and  to 
such  a  height  did  party  spirit  rise,  that  disturb- 
ances took  place  in  several  of  the  principal  cities. 
These  events  led  to  a  general  forboding  that  the 
fete  would  not  be  allowed  to  take  place  quietly, 
and  therefore,  in  the  exercise  of  what  must  have 
been  a  wise  discretion,  Mendelssohn  withdrew 
his  symphony  till  it  could  be  heard  under  more 
auspicious  circumstances.  Nearly  two  years  and 
a  half  passed  by,  however,  before  a  favorable  op- 
portunity presented  itself.  In  the  meantime  the 
work  had  been  rehearsed  at  the  Paris  Conserva- 
toire, and  for  two  months  the  composer  was  in 
expectation  of  its  immediate  performance.  To 
this  suspense  the  ailvent  of  the  cholera  era  put 
an  effectual,  if  untoward  ending,  and  the  honor 
of  first  playing  the  "Reformation"  symphony  even- 
tually fell  to  the  lot  of  Berlin,  where  it  was  given 
in  November,  1832,  at  a  concert  for  the  Orches- 
tral Widows'  Fund.  Immediately  after  being 
produced  with  so  much  difficulty,  it  was  with- 
drawn for  reasons  the  exact  nature  of  which  can 
only  be  guessed.  The  balance  of  probability  is 
clearly  in  favor  of  Mendelssohn's  dissatisfaction 
with  his  work,  and  his  conse(]uent  intention  to 
make  improvements  he  never  found  time  even  to 
commence.  But  difficult  as  it  is  to  tell  why  the 
composer  refused  to  publish  the  symphony,  the 
conduct  of  his  executors  in  keeping  it  back  for 
twenty  years  is  far  more  inexplicable.  In  the  one 
c^se  there  is  a  choice  of  reasons,  in  the  other,  so 
far  as  the  pijblic  can  see,  there  are  no  reasons  at 
all. 

Seldom  has  a  symphony  been  sketched  under 
more  favorable  conditions  than  those  Mendels- 
sohn enjoyed  in  the  present  instance.  Designing 
to  commemorate  a  leadirjg  event  in  a  great  relig- 
ious revolution,  the  scope  and  plan  ot  the  work 
were  too  obvious  to  be  mistaken.  There  could  be 
no  other  way  of  adequately  fulfilling  its  inten- 
tion than  by  illustrating  the  downfall  qi  the  old 
and  the  rise  of  the  new  faith.  But  this  -.vag  not 
all.  Each  faith  had  lis  representative  music, 
which  supplied  the  composer  with  a  facile  means 
of  expression.  On  the  one  hand  were  the  aif- 
clent  and  impressive  melodies  of  the  Cathpllc 
Church,  on  the  other  the  vigorous  and  stirring 
Volkdieder  which  the  tact  of  Luther  so  skilfully 
turned  to  account.  Here  were  materials  ready 
for  use  not  likely  to  be  overlooked  by  any  writer 
of  a  "Reformation"  symphony,  much  less  by  Men- 
delssohn, whose  discrimination  was  on  an  equality 
with  his   musical   genius.      The   work,   it   need 


hardly  be  said,  i.s  precisely  what  these  considera- 
tions would  suggest.  It  ileplcts  the  rise,  progress 
and  final  success  of  rebellion  against  the  ancient 
faith,  personifying  both  the  old  and  new  order  of 
things  by  help  of  distinctive  melodies  closely  con- 
nected with  each.  Hence  it  follows  that  the 
meaning  of  the  symphony  is  far  more  clear  than 
is  usual  In  cases  where  It  has  been  left  unexpress- 
ed in  words.  Only  one  movement,  as  will  pres- 
ently be  seen,  h  at  all  ambiguous,  and  even  that 
is  susceptible  of  an  interpretation,  having  proba- 
bility obviously  on  its  side.  How  far  this  intelll- 
gibleness  increases  the  interest  with  which  the 
work  is  heard  we  need  not  stop  to  show. 

The  symphony  is  divided  Into  three  parts,  and 
subdivided  into  seven  movements,  of  which  two 
belong  to  the  first  part,  one  to  the  second,  and 
four  to  the  last.  It  opens  with  a  short  Andante 
(In  D  major)  written  so  as  to  resemble  a  diapa- 
son piece  for  the  organ  in  the  seiiousness  of  Its 
style  and  the  imitative  character  of  its  construc- 
tion. By  this  Mendelssohn  might  have  intended 
to  depict  faith  as  yet  nndlsturbed  by  doubt  or 
agitated  by  conflict.  What  that  faith  Is  he  very 
soon  makes  clear,  for  the  wind  instruments  in 
unison  give  out  an  ancient  Catholic  response, 
which  breaks  in  upon  the  Interweaving  harmony 
of  the  strings  with  striking  effec't.  The  phrase 
thus  nsed  to  symbolize  the  old  religion  Is  thor- 
oughly characteristic,  and  once  heard  can  bardly 
be  forgotten.  Its  announcement,  however,  does 
not  disturb  the  peaceful  progress  of  the  Andante, 
which  soon  terniinates  as  calmly  as  it  began.  But 
this  proves  to  be  only  an  ominous  quiet  before 
the  coming  ot  a  storm  ;  for  the  opening  bars  of 
the  second  movement,  an  Allegro  con  fuoco  In  D 
minor,  at  once  give  the  signal  for  conflict.  It  is 
hardly  possible  to  exaggerate  the  skill  with  which 
the  subject  has  here  been  treated  by  the  compo- 
ser. Listening  to  his  music,  one  shares  to  some 
extent  In  the  excitement  of  the  struggle,  while 
the  ever-recurring  Catholic  response,  as  It  soars 
above  the  din  and  turmoil,  sounds  like  the  war- 
cry  of  a  chief.  The  first  an'd  second  subjects  of 
the  movement  are  finely  contrasted,  and  their 
treatment  down  to  the  minutest  details  Is  of  the 
most  masterly  order  ;  but  the  main  interest  cen- 
tres in  the  representative  melody  of  the  ancient 
faith.  Heard  or  suggested  throughout,  it  be- 
comes more  and  more  imperative  towards  the 
close,  as  if  It  would  command  peace  with  the 
voice  of  authority.  But  the  effect  is  altogether 
the  reverse.  The  "coda"  of  the  movement  is  the 
(•llinax  of  the  straggle,  and  one  of  the  most  stir- 
ring "crescendos"  in  the  whole  realm  of  music 
brings  the  Allegro  to  a  passionate  close,  leaving 
the  mind  in  doubt  as  to  what  the  final  result  will 
be. 

The  second  part  of  the  symphony — a  Scherzo 
in  B  flat,  with  Trio  in  G — has  been  variously  in- 
terpreted. But  if  there  beroom  for  dispute  as  to 
its  meaning,  there  is  none  as  to  its  beauty.  The 
themes  have  so  much  of  the  Ingenuousness  and 
unstudied  grace  of  a  little  child,  that  a  little 
child  can  understand  and  appreciate  them  as 
readily  as  a  cultivated  amateur.  In  this  simple 
and  natural  loveliness  a  clew  might  he  fouml  to 
the  composer's  meaning.  It  is  as  if,  weary  of 
conflicting  creeds,  he  turned  to  look  upon  the 
fielils  and  flowers,  and  to  listen  to  the  songs  of 
birds ;  findins  in  them  the  peace  and  rest  denied 
elsewhere.  But  whatever  may  have  been  Men- 
delssohn's Idea,  the  Scherzo  will  be  popular  as 
much  for  the  welcome  contrast  it  affords  as  for 
its  own  inherent  charm.  Both  at  the  Crystal 
palace  and  St.  James's  Hall  it  was  encored  with 
every  mark  of  approval. 

The  last  great  division  of  the  symphony  opens 
with  an  Andante  in  G  minor,  which  seems  to 
embody  a  prayer  for  supreme  guidance  in  the 
midst  of  so  much  doubt  and  incertitude.  The 
theme^"broadly  phrased  and  wonderfully  expres- 
sive— is  given  to  the  violins,  and  forms  a  very 
striking  feature  in  the  work.  No  more  pathetic 
music  was  ever  written,  even  by  Mendelssohn 
himself.  PresuRiIpS!  it  to  bs  a  prayer,  tfie  an- 
swer is  not  long  delayed,  for  after  a  slight  refer- 
ence to  the  second  subject  of  the  Allegro,  the  rea- 
son of  which  is  not  very  obvious,  the  flute  solo 
gives  out  (In  G  major)   the  representative  melo- 


dy of  the  Reformation, — the  well  known  Eln' 
fesie  Burg  ist  unser  Golt.  (It  may  be  worth  while 
to  note  here  that  the  composer  has  adopted  the 
original  firm  of  the  chorale,  and  not  that  made 
familiar  by  Bach  and  Meyerbeer).  The  grand 
old  air,  thus  heard  alone,  and  on  one  instrument, 
comes  like  a  response  from  the  skies,  and  Its  in- 
troduction Is  perhaps  the  most  impressive  that 
could  be  conceived.  Presently  the  wood  wind 
join  in  harmony,  followed  by  a  portion  of  the 
strings;  which  thenceforward  accompany  the 
progress  of  the  melody.  At  its  close  an  Allegro 
vivace  commences  (also  in  G-major),  having  the 
theme  of  the  chorale  for  Its  subject.  The  musi- 
cal embodiment  of  a  purer  faith  is  broken  up  In 
this  short  movement,  and  distributed  among  the 
Instruments,  snatches  of  it  being  given  out,  now 
here,  now  there,  while  the  violins  keep  up  an  ag- 
itateil  accompaniment.  At  last  the  full  orches- 
tra announces  the  finale, — an  Allegro  maestoso, 
in  D  major,  of  such  a  character,  so  rich  In  imag- 
ination, so  masterly  in  construction,  and  so  skil- 
fully carried  out,  that  one  can  with  difficulty  be- 
lieve it  to  be  the  work  of  a  mere  youth.  In  this 
wonderful  movement  Mendelssohn  evidently  de- 
signed to  illustrate  the  triumph  of  the  Reforma- 
tion over  all  obstacles.  These  we  may  take  to 
be  represented  by  the  first  subject,  a  fugue  on  a 
capital  theme,  the  appearance  of  which  is  answer- 
ed by  another  subject  full  of  the  confidence  of 
victory.  At  the  close  of  the  latter  Eln'  fesle 
Burq  reappears,  and  thenceforward  constantly 
asserts  itself  Occasionally  It  seems  to  be  lost  In 
the  maze  of  sounds,  but  only  *o  be  heard  again 
with  added  distinctness.  Thus  the  result  is  nev- 
er long  doubtful,  not  even  when  the  fugue  enters 
a  second  time  in  a  more  elaborate  guise  than  be- 
fore, for  the  chorale  triumphantly  pursues  its 
course  unimpeded  by  the  novel  obstacle.  The 
advance  of  the  fugue,  like  the  charge  of  the  "Old 
Guard,"  is  the  last  struggle  of  the  old  faith  and 
the  peroration  at  once  begins.  Grandly,  and 
with  ever-increasing  interest,  it  Is  worked  up,  till 
at  length  the  entire  orchestra  joins  in  delivering 
the  opening  bars  of  the  Lutheran  tune,  and  thus 
proclaims  the  success  of  the  reformed  belief. 


For  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 

Church  versus  Stage. 

liT    GKORGE    TV.    TRTON,   JR. 

Many  of  your  readers  who  have  a  predilection  for 
theatre  going  were  probahly  considerably  startled  np- 
on  reading  in  the  newspapers,  of  a  few  days  since,  the 
report  of  a  meeting  of  a  "Ministerial  Union"  at  Chi- 
cago. The  reverend  gentlemen  composing  this  as- 
semblage made  a  sweeping  attack  on  the  opera  and 
the  drama,  as  the  very  hotbeds  of  sin,  where  the 
devil  had  spread  his  most  splendid  lures  to  tempt  the 
eye  and  car  and  understanding  of  man,  and  where 
his  infernal  harvest  far  exceeded  in  abundance  his 
gleanings  from  whisky  or  gambling  hells.  They  pre- 
sented a  terrible  picture  of  the  indecency  of  speech 
and  action  encouraged  on  the  public  st.ige,  of  its  li- 
centiousness invested  with  romance,  of  its  crimes 
rendered  heroic,  and  of  the  scandalous  Jives  of  those 
who  follow  the  profession.  One  gentleman  stated 
that  he  was  very  fond  of  music  and  enjoyed  hearing 
SiTt  opera,  but  was  compelled  by  these  serious  consid- 
erations to  foreco  the  pknsure  ;  nnojher  denounced 
in  no  measured  terms  the  modern  drama,  and  partic- 
ularized certain  plays  as  utterly  unlit  fur  Christian 
eyes  to  see  or  CInistian  ears  to  hear,  and  concluded 
by  moving  an  appeal  to  the  Illinois  legislalui-e  to 
interpose  the  strong  arm  of  the  law  in  prevention  of 
future  exhibitions  of  s  tike  character. 

Now  these  terrible  charges,  if  wholly  sustained, 
may  well  cause  thinking  people,  at  whatever  cost  to 
their  pleasure,  to  refrain  from  conntenancing  the 
drama  by  their  presence  and  support;  but  if  false, 
then  have  these  gentlemen  deliberately,  not  to  s.iy 
wickedly,  inflicted  an  injury  on  the  thousands  who 
obtain  their  bread  by  the  practice  of  the  dr.amatic 
profession,  besides  awakening  the  doubts  of  profess- 
ing Christians,   and   provoking  anew   the  taunts  of 
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"narrow-minclcdncss"  anil  "bigotry"  from  those  liv- 
ing without  the  fold  of  the  chiiroh. 

It  seems  certnin  that  the  charges  are  partially  true 
because  it  cannot  be  imagined  that  reverend  gentle- 
men would  denounce  certain  dramatic  entertainments 
by  name,  to  the  manifest  injury  in  reputation  and 
purses  of  all  therein  interested,  unless  fortified  by 
actual  autopsy.  Let  us  then  admit  a  priori  that  these 
charges  are  partially  proven,  which  wo  can  the  more 
readily  concede  in  the  cases  particularized,  by  the 
concurrent  testimony  of  the  most  respectable  of  the 
laity,  and  proceed  to  examine  whether  there  is  suffi- 
cient warrant  for  their  general  denunciation. 

Here  some  of  your  readers  may  be  inclined  to  dis- 
continue perusing  this  paper,  thinking  that  "ever 
since  its  origin,  intolerance  and  oldfogyism  have 
been  the  bane  of  the  church,  and  consequently,  warn- 
ings like  the  Chicago  manifesto  have  long  since  ceased 
to  have  weight  with  people  of  liberal  minds ;  that  the 
clergj',  with  few  exceptions,  have  ever  opposed 
obstinately  every  progressive  movement  in  the 
world  of  thought  and  knowledge  ;  that,  almost  eter- 
nally occupied  as  they  are  with  the  petty  feuds  about 
sects  and  ceremonies,  they  occasionally  turn  like  an 
angry  cat  to  spit  impotently  at  the  world  at  large." 
Now  this  is  unfortunately  the  language  and  belief  of 
a  large  number  of  people,  and  it  may  perhaps  contain 
just  as  much  truth  as  the  tirade  against  the  drama ; 
but  recrimination,  at  all  events,  is  not  justification, 
and  since  the  charges  have  been  preferred  against  the 
latter,  it  behoves  us  to  consider  them  soberly,  and 
endeavor  to  ascertain  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
evil  and  then  to  apply  the  remedy. 

We  must  for  the  sake  of  brevity  assume  that  mere 
amusement,  if  innocent,  is  good  for  man  because 
conducive  to  his  happiness  ;  that  the  precious  capac- 
ity for  happiness  has  been  bestowed  on  man  by  his 
Creator,  and  that  consequently  innocent  amusement 
has  Divine  sanction. 

Now  no  one  can  say  that  he  has  not  frequently 
heard  vile  expressions  uttered  upon  the  stage,  and  ap- 
plauded by  people  who  would  be  disgusted  at  hearing 
them  elsewhere,  and  who  would  be  ashamed  to  re- 
peat them  ;  but  no  one  will,  on  considera.lion,  charge 
this  as  an  inherent  and  Ineradicable  vice  connect- 
ed with  the  theatre,  when  he  recollects  that  managers 
and  actors  simply  cater  to  the*vants  of  their  patrons. 
Thus  then  the  performers  are  tempted  and  the  audi- 
ence is  the  tempter.  On  the  hypothesis  that  the 
drama  is  not  inherently  evil,  the  remedy  for  this  vice 
is  a  plain  one, — it  is  that  Christian  people  shall  make 
it  a  duty  to  encourage  such  dramatic  entertainments 
as  do  not  conflict  with  the  cause  of  public  morality. 

These  vary  persons,  clergymen  and  others,  who 
refrain  entirely  from  attending  theatres  and  opera 
houses  are  generally  persons  of  great  moral  and  so- 
cial weight  In  the  community ;  their  countenance  and 
support  would  cause  a  healthy  reaction  in  the  tone  of 
theatrical  performances  and  in  the  taste  of  theatre- 
going  people.  Moral  expressions  are  assuredly  quite 
as  deserving  of  applause  as  immoral  ones,  decent 
actions  and  respectable  lives  as  indecent  and  disrep- 
utable ones  •  then,  if  we  pay  the  actor  as  well  for 
being  decent  as  he  is  paid  for  being  scurrilous,  licen- 
tioua  or  blasphemous,  perhaps  we  remove  the  tempta- 
tion which  his  poor  human  nature  has  been  incapable 
of  withstanding,  and  cerlainh/  we  turn  the  great  pop- 
ulace from  the  evil  ways  which  the  Chicago  meeting 
denounces. 

Are  the  lives  of  singers  or  actors  uniformly  disrep- 
utable'! We  can  answer,  as  can  and  will  admit 
many  of  those  who  consider  the  theatre  a  place  to  be 
shunned,  that  such  is  by  no  means  the  case ;  that 
there  are  many  bright  examples  of  musical  and  dra- 
matic ability  of  the  first  order  joined  to  every  chris- 
tian and  social  virtue — that  even  many  of  these  la- 
dies and  gontlemen  are  professing  christians,  sup- 
porters of  churches  and  foremost  in  every  good  deed. 
And  we  may  truly  admire  these,  while  we  pity  more 


than  condemn  their  less  steadfast  fellow-profession- 
als, when  wo  recollect  the  temptations  with  which  we 
have  encompassed  them,  and  especially  that  instead 
of  extending  to  them  tlie  hand  of  sympathy  and 
friendship,  we  coolly  exclude  them  from  the  social 
circle;  or,  if  we  admit  them  to  onr  homes,  it  is  with 
a  reservation — as  a  dainty  gathering  in  of  skirts  from 
contact  with  an  unclean  thing — that  is  far  more  gall- 
ing than  utter  neglect. 

Since,  then,  there  are  actors  of  respectability,  let 
our  reverend  clergy  at  Chicago  and  elsewhere  by 
way  of  experiment,  countenance  instead  of  denounc- 
ing them,  and  they  will  be  surprised  at  the  contagi- 
ousness with  which  good  as  well  as  evil  example  will 
spread  among  singers  and  actors,  as  well  as  among 
other  classes  of  the  communitj'. 

Is  the  influence  of  the  drama  necessarily  evil  ■? 
To  this  it  may  be  answered,  that  besides  the  hun- 
dreds of  laymen  who  have  written  plays  in  which  are 
found  only  the  most  ennobling  and  elevated  language, 
over  three  hundred  English  clergymen,  alone,  have 
engaged  in  dramatic  composition.  It  may  be  urged 
further,  that  so  well  persuaded  are  the  clergy  of  the 
efficacy  of  theatrical  appliances  in  assisting  to  awaken 
the  holiest  emotions  of  the  human  breast,  that  they 
practically  do,  and  have  availed  themselves  of  the 
advantage  of  decorating  the  simple  word  of  God 
which  they  preach  with  the  gorgeous  frame-work  o 
architectural  displny,  paintings,  st.atuary,  sublime 
music,  and  solemn  ceremonial ;  that  they  rehearse 
their  discourses  and  practice  the  arts  of  modulation 
and  gesticulation.  Even  more,  from  (he  times  of  an- 
cient Greece  religious  dramas  have  always  formed  a 
portion  of  public  worship,  and  in  our  own  day,  in 
our  own  country,  the  Roman  Catholic  church  has 
not  disdained  to  avail  itself  of  the  drama  as  a  means 
of  depicting  more  vividly  and  impressively  scenes  in 
the  life  of  our  Lord,  than  could  be  accomplished  by 
the  aid  of  mere  speech. 

Thus,  then,  the  drama  is  recognized  as  a  great 
power  that  can,  and  too  frequently  does,  exercise  a 
malign  influence  upon  mankind,  but  which  can  he  di- 
verted to  the  very  best  purposes.* 

That  the  drama,  and  especially  the  opera  as  an 
amusement,  offers  surpassing  attractions,  must  be 
admitted  ;  that  its  influence  is  correspondiiigly  great 
must  be  also  conceded — so  great  indeed  is  it  as  to 
raise  the  question  whether  onslaughts  upon  it  like 
that  of  Chicago  are  any  less  absurd  or  likely  to  have 
any  other  result  than  that  following  Don  Quixote's 
attack  on  the  windmills.  Why,  Mr.  John  Bartlett's 
book  of  "  Familiar  Quotations,"  shows  us  that  of 
phrases  in  common  use  among  the  people — express- 
ions which  for  good  or  bad  have  reached  their  hearts 
and  brains  and  are  influencing  their  thoughts  and  ac- 
tions, Shakespeare  has  furnished  nearly  three  limes 
as  many  as  the  Bible. 

Now  are  the  representations  of  all  operas  and  dra- 
mas now  extant  attended  with  evil,  or  have  some  of 
them  good  influence  1  The  latter,  by  those  who  at- 
tend the  theatres  (and  they  only  can  testify)  will  be 
claimed  at  once.  Who  has  not  felt  on  beholding 
"  Macbeth,"  that  the  terrible  punishment  of  remorse 
which  crime  entails  is  conveyed  far  more  vividly 
in  this  tragedy  than  pulpit  eloquence  could  picture 
itl — who  has  not  wept  and  felt  elevated  and  bettered 
by  the  touching  picture  of  filial  love  in  "  Lear  "1 
Who  has  not  felt  his  very  soul  and  marrow  penetrat- 
ed during  the  grand  prayer  in  the  last  scene  of 
"  Faust "  1 

"  Ah  !  "  says  the  clergyman,  "  that  is  a  point 

against  the  drama.  Prayers  are  sung  and  spoken  by 
actors  for  money,  who  have  no  heart  in  what  they 
are  saying,  save  the  desire  to  impress  and  please 
their  audience.  It  is  simply  blasphemy  to  pray  in 
such  a  place." 

*  Whenever  we  U3e  the  word  drama  we  include  of  course, 
all  that  style  of  music  that  is  specially  composed  and  adapted 
to  illustrate  declamatory  and  dramatic  action,  as  well  as 
spoken  plays. 


To  this  it  may  he  answered,  that  God  is  every- 
where, that  all  places  are  alike  sanctified  unto  Ilim  ; 
that  the  clergyman  alike  wiih  the  actor,  rehearses  liis 
prayer  and  is  paid  for  its  delivery ;  that  any  petition 
to  God,  or  indeed  nry  use 'of  His  name,  in  other 
than  a  revercniinl  sense  and  for  a  good  purpose  is 
blasphemy  ;  but  it  is  no  worse  in  the  theatre  than  in 
the  pulpit,  in  the  walks  of  daily  life  or  in  our  litera- 
ture. And  in  judging  of  this  matter,  we  cannot  per- 
ceive tlie  material  difference  between  themoral  novel, 
in  which  the  hero  or  heroine  is  allowed  to  pray 
with  the  full  concurrence  and  hearty  commen- 
dation of  both  clergy  and  laity,  and  the  dramatic 
representation  of  the  same  ftory,  except  that  the  lat- 
ter must  increase  the  wholesome  effect  which  is  sup- 
posed to  emanate  from  the  former.  In  many  dramas 
prayers  are  introduced  upon  occasions  when  the  aim 
or  moral  of  the  story  does  not  justify  them,  and  such 
plays  ought  to  be  shunned  and  condemned  by  all 
christians— both  audience  and  actors  ;  but  there  are 
on  the  other  hand  notable  instances  where  prayer, 
especially  when  clothed  in  sublime  music,  has  sound- 
ed efficaciously  in  the  theatre.  Let  those  who 
doubt  this,  watch  the  emotion  depicted  on  the  faces 
of  an  entire  audience  during  the  delivery  of  Mar- 
gueret's  prayer  in  the  l.ast  scene  of  "  Faust."  But 
thepresent  tendency  of  the  stage  is  at  any  rate  towards 
evil,  and  it  is  rapidly  degenerating.  We  have  in- 
decent librettos  set  to  music  of  that  trashy  style  that 
the  gamins  of  the  street  most  affect — music  not  a 
whit  superior  to  "  Dixie,"  "  Bally  for  You,"  "  Not 
for  Joseph,"  et  id  omnegenus,  together  with  immoral 
sensation  dramas  and  vulgar  ballets  ;  and  the  gamins 
go  to  hear  and  see  these,  and  duly  advertise  them  in 
the  streets,  and  then  respectable  people  go,  and  are 
duly  disgusted,  yet  being  of  feeble  resolution  they 
yield  to  the  charms  of  alluring  advertisements  and  go 
again  "just  to  see  what  this  play  is  like,"  and  each 
time  that  a  new  play  is  brought  forward  under  the 
same  suspicious  auspices,  do  they  go,  and  return 
disgusted  ;  yet  each  time  does  their  money  and  their 
presence  contribute  to  the  success  of  the  vile  thing. 

If  the  people  who  in  despite  the  warnings  of  your 
own  and  of  other  independent  and  respectable  jour- 
nals have  persisted  in  going  to  see  the  "  Grande 
Duchesse,"  "  Lottery  of  Life,"  "  White  Fawn  "  or 
the  "  Black  Crook  ;  " — if  these  people,  I  say,  had 
not  put  their  money  into  the  coffers  of  the  managers, 
"just  to  see  for  themselves  whether  it  was  as  bad  as 
represented  ;  "  none  of  the  recent  disgraceful  and  de- 
moralizing batch  of  plays  could  have  kept  the  stage 
long  enough  to  repay  the  expense  of  their  produc- 
tion ;  and  if  people  would  refuse  to  hear  in  French 
or  Italian,  that  which  is  unfit  to  hear  in  English,  the 
whole  batch  of  operas  with  vile  librettos  would  be 
swept  out  of  existence.t 

Thoughtless  people  and  people  with  a  predilection 
for  evil,  go  to  see  these  plays,  and  religious  people 
propose  to  correct  the  growing  degeneracy  and  im- 
morality by  deserting  the  theatre  altogether — thereby 
yielding  the  victory  to  their  adversaries.  If  his  no- 
bility had  remained  around  the  person  of  Louis 
XVI.  instead  of  seeking  safety  in  disgraceful 
flight,  the  horrors  of  the  French  revolution  would 
have  been  avoided  I  . 

Here,  then,  is  the  chance  for  our  Chicago  friends 
and  their  brethren  to  work  reed  good — to  correct  the 
abuses  of  which  they  complain.  They  have  only  to 
charge  gallantly  into  the  breach,  that  is,  the  theatre, 
saying  to  their  flocks  :  "  Follow  us ;  go  not  to  see  the 
'  Black  Crook '  or  La  Belle  Helei:^,'  but  let  us 
profit  by  the  lessons  conveyed  in  '  Faust '  or  'Mac- 
beth.'"  Or  why  should  they  nots.ayto  their  con- 
gregations, as  an  eminent  New  York  divine  has  done. 

t  What  a  contrast  do  the  operas  performed  by  theRichin^s 
Americafi Opera  Troupe  present  to  the  same  operas  given  un- 
der the  auspices  of  foreiKQ  companies  !  In  the  former  indel- 
icate langnatre  is  amended,  indelicate  action  never  seen,  and 
from  the  principals  to  the  choristers  you  feel  that  you  are  in 
presence  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  have  too  much  self-re. 
spect  to  earn  ephemeral  reputation  at  the  expense  of  decency. 
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"  It  is  good  to  have  pleasure,  if  it  is  harmless  !  Cet 
us  enjoy  the  sweet  music  of  '  Fra  Diavolo,'  or  '  Ma. 
ritana  '  or  '  Crown  Diamonds,'  or  '  Martha.'  Let  us 
laugh  at  '  Crispino  '  or  the  '  Barher.'  Let  ns  have 
reproduced  before  us  in  the  semblance  of  reality  the 
tragic  story  of  '  Marie  Antoinette,'  the  wily  states- 
manship of  '  Richelieu,'  the  homely  Knickerbocker 
legend  of  "  Rip  Van  Winkle  "">. 

The  conclusion  which  we  have  endeavored  to  es- 
tablish by  our  arguments  is  this  : — 

That  the  drama,  and  especially  the  opera,  has  an 
immense  influence  on  the  people,  and,  conversely,  the 
people  make  it  what  it  is.  That  influence  is  so  great 
that  opposition  cannot  destroy  or  even  materially 
weaken  it,  but  it  is  perfectly  controllable.  Its  pres- 
ent tendency  is  bad,  but  it  can  be  made  effective  for 
good  ends,  and  the  only  way  to  make  this  change  is 
to  restore  the  singer  or  the  actor  to  the  place  in  the 
community  which  his  tlaents  entitle  him  to  occupy, 
place  him  on  a  par  with  the  clergyman,  the  doctor 
and  the  teacher,  as  a  benefactor  of  mankind.  Treat 
him  as  a  christian  gentleman  should  be  treated,  and 
he  will  assuredly  prove  his  title  to  the  position. 
For  the  rest — Support  enthusiastically  all  goodjplays 
and  condemn  unreservedly  all  bad  ones. 


*  Rossini. 

(From  the  London  D.iily  Telegraph,  November  16.) 

"  It  will  be  poor  Rossini's  turn  next,"  is  said  to 
have  been  Auber's  remark  when  he  learned  that  Mey- 
erbeer was  dead.  The  Frenchman  backed  his  own 
healthy  activity  against  the  indolence  of  the  Italian, 
sure  that  it  would  get  the  better  of  that,  as  it  had  al- 
ready overmatched  the  feverish  restlessness  of  the 
German.  Meyerbeer,  when  he  died  four  years  ago, 
had  reached  the  allotted  term  of  three  score  years  and 
ten  ;  Rossini  was  two  years  older,  and  Auber  twelve. 
Although  Berlin  was  the  natural  head-quatrers  of  the 
Prussian  GeneralMusikdirector,  he  was  so  frequently 
attracted  to  Paris,  and  detained  there  so  long  by  anx- 
ious preparations  to  bring  out  the  long  expected 
"  Africaine  " — whom  be  was  doomed  never  to  see 
Queen  it  upon  the  stage — that  the  French  capital  be- 
came to  Meyerbeer  a  second  home.  Rossini — dis- 
gusted with  modern  Italy,  which  preferred  political 
freedom  to  the  cultivation  of  art,  and  which  had 
shown  scant  patience  with  the  veteran  royalist  musi- 
cian— had  taken  refuge  in  the  beautiful  city  wliereho 
was  most  honored,  and  among  people  whose  flip- 
pant cynicism  sorted  well  with  the  tone  of  thouslit 
which  to  the  facile  Southerner  had  become  a  second 
nature.  Auber,  of  course,  could  be  nowhere  at  his 
ease  save  on  the  beloved  boulevards  which  had  been 
the  scene  of  his  long  succession  of  triumphs,  and 
which  he  had  never  left  since,  some  seventy  j'ears 
ago,  he  tried  life  in  a  London  merchant's  counting- 
house,  and  found  it  not  at  all  to  his  liking.  So  the 
three  greatest  composers  of  their  time,  all  jealousy 
laid  aside,  were  constantly  seen  in  each  other's  com- 
pany ;  and  they  were  so  intimately  associated  in  tlie 
public  mind  that  people  began  to  think  they  could 
not  live  apart,  hut  that  the  passing  hell  of  one  would 
sound  the  last  summons  of  the  other  two.  But  Au-. 
ber  knew  himself  and  his  colleague  better.  Both 
were,  of  course,  affected  by  Meyerbeer's  sudden 
death,  especially  Rossini  ;  but  both  continued  to  en 
joy  life  to  the  uttermost.  It  is  but  a  few  months 
since  Auber,  now  eigbty-six  years  old,  brought  out  a 
new  opera,  and  he  is  still  the  most  indef.itigable  the- 
atre-goer in  Paris — the  city,  par  excellence,  of  theatres. 
Rossini,  although  he  continued  his  resolution  to  pub- 
lish nothing  except  occasional  pieces  cle  circonslance, 
went  on  constantly  composing,  and  still  gathered 
round  him  the  most  charming  prime  dotme  and  the 
cleverest  men  ;  so  that  bis  salon  became  the  very 
centre  of  artistic  Paris— the  meeting  place  of  all  that 
was  brightest  in  every  art.  When  he  was  attacked 
with  bronchitis,  a  few  weeks  ago,  his  health  became 
a  matter  of  more  solicitude  to  the  Parisians  than 
that  of  a  great  statesman  would  be  to  us.  Bulle- 
tins were  issued  at  frequent  intervals,  signed  by  four 
of  the  most  famous  physicians.  The  most  expert  of 
surgeons  was  deputed  to  perform  an  operation  which, 
■  unhappily,  had  become  necessary.  Men  of  genius — 
such,  for  instance,  as  Gustave  Dord — made  it  their 
business  to  watch  by  the  bedside,  never  leaving  the 
illustrious  musician  night  or  day.  The  Minister  of 
Fine  Arts  made  daily  official  inquiries  for  the  p.i- 
tient;  and  deputations  travelled  all  the  wt.y  from 
Pesaro  to  wait  upon  the  dying  moments  "of  iha 
great  man  whose  birth  had  shed  eternal  lustre  upon 
their  distant  home.     But,   though   such  affectionate 


homage,  such  tender  reverence,  must  have  brought 
supreme  solace  to  the  weakened  giant — must  have 
soothed  his  aching  limbs  and  brightened  his  fading 
eyes — no  skill  and  no  caro  could  ward  off  the  ap- 
proach of  imperial  Death.  The  words  of  Auber 
were  verified  at  last;  and  while  he  himself  was  still 
hale  and  hearty,  the  great  crisis  fell  upon  his  friend  : 
on  Saturday  night  it  came  to  be  "  poor  Rossini's 
turn." 

Rossini's  life  has  been  to  all  appearance  as  happy 
as  it  was  long.  Born  of  poor  parents,  mere  stroll- 
ing musicians,  he  must  have  had  in  his  early  years 
just  enongh  of  suffering  and  privation  to  make  him 
appreciate,  with  tenfold  intensity,  the  flatteries,  the 
triumphs,  the  luxuries  which,  from  the  time  he  came 
to  man's  estate,  were  poured  into  his  lap.  His 
gifted  nature  enabled  him  to  acquire  fame  and  for- 
tune without  any  of  the  sacrifices  which  those  jealous 
mistresses  demand  from  ordinary  men.  His  facility 
was  from  tlie  first  all  but  incredible  ;  of  this  there  are 
instances  innumerable.  A  lady  of  Bologna,  to  whom 
young  Rossini  is  attached,  wishes  to  have  an  air  that 
is  snng  by  Mombelli.  Rossini  applies  to  the  singer 
for  a  copy,  and  the  famous  tenor  refuses  to  give  it. 
The  denial  is  useless  ;  for  Rossini,  going  to  the 
theatre  that  evening,  retains  in  his  memory  every 
note,  and  sends  to  the  singer,  as  well  as  to  his  lady- 
love, a  transcript  of  the  score,  exact  in  every  note. 
Mombelli  thinks  that  such  an  enemy  had  better  be 
conciliated,  and  gives  Rossini  a  commission  for  an 
opera.  From  the  first,  therefore,  his  very  opponents 
pave  the  waj'  for  his  future  glory.  Again,  Rossini 
is  composing  in  bed.  The  sheets  of  music  fall  to 
the  ground  ;  he  is  so  lazy  and  comfortable,  that, 
rather  than  get  up  in  the  cold  to  pick  them  from  the 
floor,  he  composes  another  duet !  Acain,  "  Mose  in 
Egitto  "  is  brought  out  at  Naples,  and  being  too  good 
for  the  thoughtless  public,  is  concluded  on  the  first 
nights  to  empty  benches.  One  morning  the  author 
of  the  libretto,  Slgnor  Tottola,  calls  on  Rossini,  and 
brings  with  him  the  words  of  a  prayer  which,  he  sug- 
gests, shall  be  sung  by  the  Israelites  berore  crossing 
the  Red  Sea.  The  composer,  surrounded  by  his 
friends,  reads  the  words,  likes  the  idea,  goes  into  the 
next  room,  and  returns  in  a  few  minutes  with  the 
music  of"  Dal  tuo  stellato  soglio,"  the  most  sump- 
tuous and  vividly  dramatic  of  all  operatic  choruses. 
"  Mosfe  "  is  given  the  following  night,  with  this  ad- 
dition, and  even  the  thoughtless  Neapolitans  are  be- 
side themselves  with  delight.  Libretto  after  libretto 
being  refused  by  the  Roman  censors,  "  The  Barber 
of  Seville  "  is  at  last  proposed.  Rossini  knows  that 
Paisiello's  opera  is  a  great  favorite  ;  but  he  sets  to 
work  on  his  task,  and  in  a  fortnight  has  set  Beau- 
marchais'  brilliant  comedy  to  an  inseparable  accom- 
paniment of  light-hearted,  full-throated  melody — a 
long  peal  of  musical  laughter.  The  opera,  to  the  dis- 
grace of  the  Romans,  is  hissed  the  first  night.  Ros- 
sini gets  up  in  the  orchestra,  and  cries  out  aloud  to 
a  friend  in  the  bouse,  "  Never  mind  what  they  say  ; 
the  music  is  good."  Sure  of  its  ultimate  triumph, 
he  is  so  indifferent  to  the  opinion  of  the  hour,  that  on 
the  second  night  of  performance  he  goes  quietly  to 
bed  instead  of  to  the  theatre,  and  is  awakened  out  of 
a  sound  sleep  by  a  serenade  of  the  fickle  audience 
whom  his  "  Barber  "  has  transported  into  a  state  of 
ecstacy. 

He  is  cracking  jokes  with  some  friends  while  writ- 
ing music.  He  has  made  them  laugh  so  much  that 
they  are  curious  to  know  on  what  droll  subject  he  fs 
engaged.  One  looks  over  his  shoulder  and  discovers 
that  he  has  been  scoring  the  famous  trio  in  "Guil- 
laume  Tell,"  the  most  intensely  pathetic,  the  most 
poignant  in  its  burst  of  heart-broken  angui<h,  of  any 
in  existent'e.  An  admirer  compliments  him  on  his 
unparalclled  facility,  and  be  waives  aside  the  flattery 
with  the  quiet  remark,  "  .Te  n'ai  jamais  ^^  deceux  qui 
t.rariii})ireuf  en  composa7it.*'  It  is  this  full  knowledge 
of  himself  and  complete  confidence  in  his  powers, 
combined  with  his  unrivalled  ease  in  composition, 
which  have  led  to  his  being  credited  with  almost 
omnipotent  fitculties.  A  man  who  did  whatever  he 
attempted  better  than  anybody  else  and  without 
apparent  trouble,  was  naturally  supposed  to  be  able 
to  do  whatever  be  pleased.  'There  may  be  exaggera- 
tion in  the  thousand  stories  which  have  him  for  the 
hero,  but  there  must  be  firs  to  account  for  the  quan- 
tity of  smoke.  Rossini  was  as  univeral  in  his 
sphere  as  Shakespeare  himself.  Nothing  came 
amiss  to  him.  The  most  reckless  joviality,  the  most 
delicate  fancy,  the  tenderest  passion,  and  the  deepest 
feeling  dropped  with  equal  ease  from  his  all-capable 
pen.  He  could  acclimatize  himself  at  will  in  every 
region.  Knowing  no  more  of  Switzerland  than  did 
Schiller,  author  of  "  Wilhelm  Tell,"  RossiNt 
could  transport  himself  by  the  clairvoyance  of  genius 
to  the  very  scene  of  his  drama,  and  every  bar  of  his 
greatest  work  is  brightened  by  the  keen  air  that  blows 
across  the  Lake  of  Lucerne.  He  is  like  our  drama- 
tist, again,  in  being  emphatically  a  man  of  the  world, 


and  a  man  of  his  own  time.  Hence  his  uniform  suc- 
cess, wherever  he  might  be.  When  he  began  to 
write,  it  was  the  fashion  in  Italy  to  care  more  for 
feats  of  vocal  skill  than  for  dramatic  truth  :  hence  the 
brilliant  florid  passages  with  which  all  his  early 
works  are  overlaid.  Uut  when  Rossini  established 
himself  in  Paris,  and  found  that  Frenchmen,  actors 
all  hy  instinct,  gave  most  thought  to  the  vraisemUance 
of  the  stage,  he  completely  transformed  bis  style,  and 
brought  out  a  masterpiece  that  conquered  all  his 
rivals  on  their  own  ground.  There  is  not  a  roulade 
in  all  "  Guillaume  Tell."  Had  "  Semiramide  "  or 
"  Otello  "  been  written  for  the  Paris  stage,  the  noble 
melodies  which  they  contain  would  have  been  unen- 
cumbered with  the  embellishments  that,  like  the  ver- 
bal quips  iu  Shakspeare's  plays,  are  the  result  of 
the  fashion  of  the  age.  In  one  respect  the  Southern 
— we  were  about  to  say  the  Pagan — Rossini  differs 
Mo  calo  from  our  Northern  dramatist.  He  has  a 
classic  horror  of  the  horrible.  He  chooses,  by  pre- 
ference, light  and  sparkling  subjects  ;  but  when  a 
tragic  theme  engages  bis  attention,  as  in  the  operas 
we  have  just  named,  he  veils  all  dreadful  deeds  with 
a  garment  of  beauty.  Would  that  Verdi  and  his 
other  disciples  could  pluck  this  Pagan  secret  out  of 
Rossini's  still  open  grave  !  A  sensualist  in  life  as 
in  art,  the  author  of  "  Guillaume  Tell  "  refused  to 
labor  any  more  for  the  public  that  at  first  slighted  his 
greatest  work  ;  and  at  the  fateful  age  of  thirty-seven 
he  closed  his  artistic  career. 

Genius,  like  rank  and  fortune,  has  its  duties  as 
well  as  its  privileges  ;  and  there  can  be  no  excuse  for 
this  wanton  waste  of  Heaven's  choicest  gifts.  It  is 
deplorable  to  think  how  much  the  world  might  have 
gained  in  brightness  during  bis  nine-and-tbirty  years 
of  .self  imposed  silence,  had  Rossini  chosen  to  emu- 
late the  unceasing  activity  of  Auber.  But  it  must 
be  recollected  that,  when  the  Italian  author  ceased 
to  write,  be  had  already  brought  out  forty-eight  works, 
and  that  he  did  not  cease  writing  until  bo  had  attain- 
ed the  age  which  has  marked  the  limit  of  productive- 
ness of  so  many  men  of  genius.  Thirty-seven  has 
been  the  most  fatal  of  all  ages  ;  and  though  Rossini, 
as  a  composer,  has  since  then  been  almost  dead  to  the 
public — his  "  Stabat  Mater,"  though  published  since 
"  Guillaume  Tell,"  was  written  much  earlier — he 
has  not  been  dead  to  his  own  musical  genius.  Ho 
might  refuse  to  publish,  but  a  man  of  his  nature 
could  not  help  writing.  To  compose  must  have  been 
to  him  as  natural  as  it  was  to  eat,  or  drink,  or  sleep. 
All  his  manuscripts  have  been  preserved  with  religious 
care,  and  they  will^soon,  we  presume,  be  given  to  the 
world.  Now  that  he  is  dead  in  the  flesh,  he  will 
begin  to  live  again  in  the  spirit.  Such  men  can 
never  really  die.  Every  time  that  a  new  work  pen- 
ned by  the  fincers  that  are  as  yet  scarce  cold  in  death, 
comes  to  public  performance,  the  spirit  of  the  master 
will  float  over  the  music  that  he  has  made.  Nay, 
every  time  that  one  of  l)<s  masterpieces  is  played,  its 
author  will  be  there  ;  and  those  who  have  known 
him  will,  through  his  music,  see  a  reflection  of  his 
kindly  smile,  and  hear  an  echo  of  his  genial  voice. 
The  makers  of  music  can  always  lie  summoned  at 
will  from  the  spirit-world.  Much  more  though  he 
might  have  done,  Rossini  has  certainly  done  enough 
to  make  us  call  him  again  and  again  from  his  earthly 
rest.  In  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  he  is  immortal. 
He  has  filled  with  exquisite  melodies,  with  heavenly 
harmonies,  the  very  air  we  breathe  ;  and  the  echoes 
of  his  music  will  be  wafted  through  all  the  future. 


iisirni  Correispnhnce. 


Paris,  Nov.  8. — The  following  are  the  selections 

performed  to-day  at  the  Cirque  Napoleon. 

Symphonic  en  ut  majpur Moz.irt. 

Adagio  de  la  Symphonle  '*  I'Ocean"' RnblnBtein. 

Ouverture  de  Concert  [op   7).  Ire  Audition J.Rietz. 

Prelude  du  5c  Acfce  de  *•  rAfricHine" Meyerbeer. 

Songe  d'une  Nuit  d'  Etc MendelsRohn. 

Ouverture. — Allegro   appasaionato. — Scherzo. — Nocturne. 
Marcke. 

It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  Mozart's  three  finest 
symphonies  seem  to  have  been  composed  in  one  year 
(1788.)  They  are  those  in  E  flat,  and  G  minor,  and 
the  above  mentioned  in  C  major,  which  (and  parti- 
cularly the  finale)  is  written  in  the  happiest  vein. 

Had  M.  Pasdeloup  wished  to  offer  a  practical  de- 
monstration of  the  difference  between  genius  and 
talent,  he  could  have  done  no  better  than  to  place  the 
Rubinstein   Adagio  as  it  was  placed — immediately 

after  this  Symphony :  — 

The  prelude  to  the  last  act  of  V Africaine  is  the 
finest  piece  of  orchestral  composition  contained  in 
that  work.  It  was  encored, — as  it  almost  always  is 
at  the  Opera. 


BOSTON,    SATURDAY,    DEC.    5,    18  6  8. 
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The  Midsummer  Nights'  Dream  music  is  too  well 
known  to  need  description,  and  I  will  merely  say 
that,  whereas  an  American  audience  would  have 
encored  the  Overture  or  the  Wedding  March,  the 
Parisian  one  payed  that  tribute  to  the  Scherzo,  which 
is  by  all  odds  the  finest  part  of  the  music. 

The  most  important  musical  event  which  I  have  to 
record  is  the  re-opening  of  the  Theatre  Lyrique,  which 
took  place  a  short  time  since.  I  have  in  a  former  letter 
stated  that  M.  Pasdeloup  would  here  administer  to 
the  public  a  counter-irritant  against  the  operetta,  but 
it  remains  to  giv^  a  few  details.  We  are  to  have  first 
(or  soon)  Mozart's  Idomenife,  Glnck's  Armida,  Wag- 
ner's Eienzi,  and  Boieldieu's  Deux  Nuits-alao  Oberon ; 
Euri/anthe ;  Si  j'etais  Roi ;  Grisdda ;  the  Brasseur 
de  Preston,  &e.  Then  Chernbini's  Deux  Joumges; 
Gluck's  lpliig€nie;  Halevy's  Fee  aux  Roses;  Cim- 
arosa's  Matrimonio  Segreto ;  Nicolo's  Colin  et  Jeannol ; 
and  more  of  the  same  genre. 

Among  the  artists  of  the  troupe  are  Mons.  Schroe- 
der  and  Masson,  with  Montjanze,  Montaubry,  Troy, 
and  Meillet.  a.  a  c. 

Nov.  15. — On  the  facade  of  the  new  opera-house, 
between  the  busts  of  Auber  and  Scribe,  stands  that 
of  Rossini.  The  inscription  underneath  is  preceded 
by  the  date  of  the  composer's  birth  (1792),  and  is 
followed  by  a  blank  space. 

This  blank  may  now  be  filled,  for  the  illustrious 
Maestro  died  on  Friday,  the  13th  inst.,  at  Passy. 

For  several  years  past  his  health  has  visibly  declin- 
ed, and  during  the  present  autumn  it  became  such  as 
to  prevent  his  coming  to  Paris  according  to  his  usual 
custom.  During  the  past  fortnight,  his  illness  be- 
came such  as  to  occasion  the  gravest  doubt  of  his 
recovery — so  that  the  announcement  of  his  death 
gives  rise  to  sadness,  rather  than  to  surprise. 

It  is  not  always  that  a  composer  lives  to  reap  the 
reward  of  his  genius — but  assuredly  this  has  been 
the  case  with  the  author  of  Guillamme  Tell  and  II 
Barbiere  di  Sevilla — names  familiar  to  our  mouths 
as  household  words. 

In  fact  most  of  the  works  to  which  he  owes  his 
renown  were  written  and  became  famous  two  score 
years  ago — and  during  the  latter  half  of  his  life, 
he  produced  (excepting  the  Opera  Tell)  little  that 
may  be  deemed  worthy  of  the  hand  which  penned  the 
immortal  "Barber." 

Within  the  past  few  weeks  the  Opera  last  named 
has  been  on  the  boards  both  at  the  Theatre  Italien 
and  at  the  Theatre  Lyrique. 

At  the  Grand  Opera  we  have  had  "  Hamlet : " — 
"Herculaneum,"  and  last,  but  not  least,  the  reprise 
of  the  Huguenots,  which  took  place  on  the  13th.  The 
representation  was  by  no  means  a  brilliant  success. 
Madame  Levielle,  (as  Urbani)  sang  abominably. 
And  the  tenor,  Villaret,  being  unable  to  appear,  the 
role  of  Raoul  was,  at  the  eleventh  hour,  taken  by 
another  singer,  M.  Colin  : — who,  however,  acquitted 
himself  well.  Mme.  Sasse  too  was  admirable  as 
Valentine. 

The  programme  of  M.  Pasdeloap's  fifth  Popular 
Concert  to-day  contains  two  Symphonies;  Haydn's 
in  D,  and  that  of  Schumann  in  B  flat. 

The  B-flat  Symphony  is  the  best  of  Schumann's 
works.  It  cannot  be  heard  and  comprehended  without 
the  reflection  that  the  true  rank  of  the  composer  is 
not  yet  justly  recognized,  not  only  by  the  public  but 
by  musicians  and  critics 

This  case  is  by  no  means  uncommon  ;  and  has  its 
parallel  in  the  fact  that  the  greatest  of  poets  is,  to- 
day, comparatively  unread  and  unknown  in  his  own 
country.  But  happily  the  greatness  of  Robert  Brown- 
ing and  of  Robert  Schumann  are  established  facts — 
which  in  their  own  good  time  will  not  fail  to  assert 
themselves. 

It  does  seems  strange  however  that,  notwithstand- 
ing all  the  noble  things  which  Schumann  said  and 
wrote  in  Beethoven's  favor,  the  followers  of  the  latter 
composer  should  be  foremost  in  aspersing  the  merits  of 


the  former — yet  such  is  too  often  the  case — as  though 
every  word  added  to  Schumann's  fame  were  a  do- 
traction  from  that  of  Beethoven  !  I  am  glad  to  learn 
that  Boston  will  during  the  ensuing  season  follow  up 
its  good  beginning  by  presenting  to  the  public  Schu- 
mann's Symphonies  in  B  flat  and  E  flat.      A.  A.  c. 

New  York,  Nov.  23. — On  Wednesday  evening, 
18th,  Miss  Henrietta  Markstein,  a  young  pianists  of 
some  sixteen  years,  made  her  d^but  in  Steinway  Hall. 
She  was  assisted  by  Mr.  Wenzel  Kopta  (violin), 
Mme.  De  Lussan,  and  an  orchestra  of  25,  under  the 
direction  of  Carl  Bergmann. 

Miss  Markstein,  who  exhibited  a  commendable 
self-possession  and  nonchalance,  belongs  to  the  long 
list  ef  prodigies,  and  they  are  to  be  deprecated.  The 
system  ef  forcing  immature  talent  upon  public  atten- 
tion is  unwise,  in  that  it  is  unsatisfactory  to  the 
listener  and  very  injurious  to  the  performer.  This 
young  lady,  however,  showed  some  ability  in  execu- 
tion, which  future  application  will  of  course  develop 
more  fully.     This  was  a  portion  of  her  programme  : 

Overlnre,  "Oberon," Von  TVeher. 

Capriccio,  B-minor,  op.  22 Mendelssohn. 

Overture,  "Midsummer  Night's  Dream" Mendelssohn. 

Grand  Fantasia  ( Piano)  "Lucia" Prudent. 

Rhoprodie  Hongise Liszt. 

Miss  Markstein's  strong  point  is  force  ;  har  weak- 
nesses are  elbow  playing,  and  an  indiscriminate  use 
of  the  pedals.  In  the  Capriccio — which  was  of  course 
her  most  ambitious  solo — she  displayed  a  remark- 
able accuracy  in  keeping  with  the  orchestra,  and 
her  self-composure  was  of  great  service  to  her. 
Each  of  her  selections  was  heartily  encored  by  the 
large  andience. 

Mr.  Kopta  played  two  solos  with  his  usual  excel- 
lence. One  of  them  "The  Witches'  Dance,"  seems 
to  be  revived  as  a  concert  attraction,  for  Mr.  Mollen- 
hauer  was  to  play  it  at  a  concert  in  Irving  Hall  on 
Saturday  evening,  and  Camilla  Urso  was  to  do  like- 
wise on  Sunday  evening.  This  may — I  suppose — be 
regarded  as  a  legitimate  result  of  the  Ole  Bull  mania 
which  raged  so  fiercely  last  winter. 

On  Saturday  evening  a  "Memorial  Concert,"  to  the 
late  Edmund  Remaek,  took  place  in  Steinway  Hall. 
The  attractions  of  the  programme  were  suited  to  all 
tastes ;  there  were  piano  solos,  violin,  and  organ 
solos,  instrumental  duets,  recitations,  and  a  little 
operetta  by  Offenbach  (!)  called  "Lieschen  and  Fritz- 
chen,"  in  which  Mile.  Tost^e  and  M.  Dardignac 
were  the  actors.  The  programme  opened  with  the 
Marche  Funebre  from  the  Eroica  Symphony  and  ter- 
minated with  the  organ  solo  from  G.  W.  Morgan  :  its 
name  I  should  prefer  not  to  tell.  Madame  Agatha 
States,  Mme.  Lumley,  Sig.  Ronconi,  Sigs.  Randolph! 
and  PoUak,  Messrs  Mills  and  Pfeiffer  (pianists),  a 
part  of  Theo.  Thomas'  orchestra,  and  the  Mendels- 
sohn Union  contributed,  in  their  several  capacities,  to 
the  success  of  the  entertainment,  which  must  have 
resulted  in  pecuniary  benefit  to  the  family  of  Mr. 
Remaek.  I  had  nearly  forgotten  to  say  that  two 
little  children — Joanna  and  Willie  Hess — played,  in 
very  neat  and  pretty  style,  a  duo  for  piano  and  violin, 
which  was  received  with  unbounded  applause. 

The  short  season  of  Italian  Opera  which  was  com- 
menced on  Monday  evening  last  will  be  continued 
during  the  present  week  ;  thus  far,  the  works  repre- 
sented have  been  11  Trovatore,  Fidelia,  Robert,  Der 
Freischiitz,  "Sicilian  Vespers,"  and  Ernani. 

Mr.  Thomas  has  issued  the  prospectus  for  his 
Symphony  Soirees  and  the  scheme  includes  many 
novelties :  beside  works  by  the  better  established 
authors,  there  will  be  much  music  of  the  "future" 
school — or,  as  "  Mercurius  "  calls  it,  in  playful  refer- 
ence to  the  prominence  therein  given  to  the  triangle 
— the  geometrical  school.  r. 

Nov.  30. — On  Thursday  evening  (Thanksgiving), 
Mr.  F.  L.  Ritter  gave  a  concert  in  Steinway  Hall : 
the  programme  was  selected  entirely  from  his  own 
compositions,  and  he  was  assisted  by  Mr.  Kreissmanu 


("of  your  city),  the  N.  Y.  Harmonic  Society,  Mr.  E. 

J.  Connolly  and  an  orchestra  of  about  40 :  I  quote 

the  programme  : — 

1st.  Symphony  In  A  major. 

3  "Hutis"  Songs  (from  the  Persian). 

Scenu  ed  Aria . 

Orerture  to  Othello. 

3  '-Hiifls"  Songs  (from  the  Persian). 

46tb  Psalm. 

The  Symphony  was  first  publicly  performed  on 
Saturday  evening.  May  23d,  during  our  Musical  Fes- 
tival, and  impressed  me  most  favorably  upon  that 
occasion  :  this  impression  was  confirmed  by  hearing 
it  a  second  time  and  I  can  only  repeat  my  opiiion — 
given  in  my  IStter  of  May  25th — that  "  it  was  un- 
questionably the  most  thoroughly  fine  symphonic 
composition  which  has  ever  been  written  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic  :"  its  excellencies  are  musician  like 
treatment,  careful  instrumentation  and  some  fine 
harmonic  changes ;  its  faults  are  an  occasional  lack 
of  continuity,  a  tendency  to  Mendelssohn  ideas  (par- 
ticularly in  the  Minuet  and  horn  Trio),  and  the  un- 
pleasant fact  that  the  closing  movement  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  rest.  Despite  its  faults  the 
Symphony  is  enjoyable  and  well  worth  hearing. 

The  Songs  were  well  sung  by  Mr.  Krei-smann  and 
some  of  them  are  very  beautiful :  in  construction 
and  form  they  are  modelled  after  those  of  Schumann 
and  Franz,  but  are  in  no  sense  imitations  :  one  of 
them — called  "  Ich  dachte  dein  " — has  a  charming 
accompaniment  which  was  gracefully  played  by  Mr. 
Connolly. 

The  "  Othello  "  Overture — performed  at  the  2d 
Philharmonic  concert  last  season — seemed  more  at- 
tractive this  time  and  was  played  in  very  good  style, 

The  46th  Psalm — first  produced  some  two  years 
ajo — is  in  itself  attractive  and  effective,  but  its  per- 
formance was  not  excellent,  and  it  was  evident  that 
the  chorus  had  not  been  sufficiently  drilled  :  and  why 
will  the  tenors  of  the  Harmonic  Society  persist  in 
howlinq  in  such  an  atrocious  way  ?  Can  nothing  be 
done  to  tone  down  their  vocal  obtrusiveness  ?  I 
would  suggest  a  reform  in  that  direction. 

Mr.  Riiter's  audience  numbered  perhaps  1000  and 
was,  I  know,  attentive,  and,  I  hope,  appreciative. 

On  Saturday  evening,  occurred  the  1st  Philhar- 
monic Concert  with  this  programme  : — 

Symphony  No.  3.  Eroica Beethoven. 

Aria  "Lascia  ch'io  pianga'' Handel. 

Miss  Adelaide  Phillips. 

Overture,  Hamlet N.  W.  Qade. 

Scena,  "Che  faro  senz^  Burydice" Gluck. 

Miss  Phillips. 
Symphonie  Fantastique  (2  part*) Berlioz. 

The  Eroica,  with  its  interminable  Marche  Funebre, 
was  well  done  liy  the  "orchestra  of  100,"  and  the 
Scherzo  was  quite  above  praise :  the  crescendos  and 
diminuendos  were  carefully  graduated  and  the  general 
effect  excellent. 

The  "Hamlet"  Overture  opens  with  a  subdued 
march  in  C-minor,  and  subsequently  is  succeeded  by 
a  stirring  vigorous  Allegro  in  the  same  key  :  a  lovely 
episode  in  A  flat  is  soon  introduced,  and  this  eventu- 
ally reappears  in  E  flat :  there  is  also  an  enchanting 
little  fragment  in  B  major — taken  by  the  wind  instru- 
ments— but  this  soon  disappears  and  again  comes  the 
Allegro,  which  is  worked  up  to  a  climacteric  conclu- 
sion, and  then — after  a  pause — comes  the  slow,  sub- 
dued march,  which  terminates  with  a  long  roll  of 
drums  and  an  immense  crescendo,  and  thus  endeth 
the  Overture. 

The  Handel  Aria — which  Miss  Phillips  sang  at 
the  4th  Brooklyn  Philharmonic  last  winter  and  also 
at  Mr.  Morgan's  concert — depends  for  its  efltct  upon 
well  sustained  tones  and  correct  expression,  and 
Miss  Phillips — need  I  say — sang  it  most  admirably, 
and  also  Gluck's  charming  "Che  faro."  Miss  P. 
deserves  to  be  complimented  for  her  wisdom  in  having 
selected  solos  devoid  of  the  usual  opportunities  for 
vocal  gymnastics,  and  dependent  upon  the  voice  and 
not  the  execution  of  the  vocalist. 

The  Academy  was  crammed  with  people  and  the 
audience  behaved — for  a    Philharmonic  one — with 
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unusual  decorum  :  again  must  I  enter  m)'  protest 
against  the  abominable  chandelier  in  the  centre  of 
the  building;  by  its  numerous  flaring  gas  jets  incal- 
culable injury  is  done  to  one's  eyes. 

At  the  2d  Concert— on  Jan.  9th,  1869— will  be  given 
a  Symphony  in  B  flat  by  Father  Haydn,  Overture  to 
Semiramide  by  Catell,  and  Liszt's  Symphonic  Poem 
"On  the  Mountain:"  Camilla  Urso  and  S.  B.  Mills 
will  also  appear. 

Theo.  Thomas  commenced — last  evening — a  series 

of  Sunday  evening  Concerts,  to  be  given  in  Steinway 

Hall.    I  append  a  portion  of  the  first  programme  : 

Overture,  Euryanthe Ton  Weber. 

Andante  from  "Surprise"  Symphony Haydn. 

Scherzo  from  "Reformation" Mendelssohn 

Finale,  Don  Giovanni Mozart. 

Overture,  Taunh^user Wagner. 

Marche  Triumphale,  "Schiller," Meyerbeer. 

Mme.  Gazzaniga  sang  twice,  and  the  little  Hess 
children — who  made  ther  debut  at  the  Eemack  con. 
cert — played  their  duo  quite  prettily,  while  Master 
Willie  also  executed  a  violin  solo  in  promising  style. 

The  instrumental  selections  were — as  will  be  seen 
— very  attractive  and  were  played  with  the  vigor, 
earnestness,  and  perfection  of  detail  so  eminently 
characteristic  of  Mr.  Thomas's  well  trained  orches- 
tra. 

The  short  season  of  Italian  Opera  closed  on  Satur- 
day with  a  matined  :  the  works  performed  during  the 
week  were  Don  Giovanni,  Fra  Diavolo,  Ballo  in  Mas- 
chera,  Robert  le  Diable,  La  Traviaia,  and  "Sicilian 
Vespers."  It  will  be  observed  that  during  the  fort- 
night's campaign  six  of  Verdi's  works  were  perform- 
ed, while  only  one  of  Mozart's  had  that  honor,   f. 

Cincinnati,  Nov.  28. — To  our  already  numerous 
musical  societies,  we  haA'e  recently  had  another 
addition  by  a  split  in  the  old  "  Msenner-Chor  "  So- 
ciety. They  have  separated  into  a  new  "~Mcen- 
ner  Chor "  with  Mr.  Andres  as  leader,  and,  the 
"  Orpheus  "  with  their  old  leader,  Mr.  Barus,  at  the 
helm.  Both  of  these  Societies  have  recently  appeared 
in  concerts  with  better  programmes  than  in  old 
times,  following  in  this  respect  in  the  van  ot  our 
Cecilia  Society.  Last  night  the  "  Orpheus  "  gave  a 
concert  with  a  chorus  of  some  sixty  members,  an 
Orchestra,  and  Mr.  Barus  as  leader.  The  programme, 
which  I  subjoin,  was  quite  promising  : 

Overture  to  Rienzi Rich.  Wagner. 

Dies  irae Mozart. 

The  Quartets  sung  by  Madame  Marie  Gerold,  Miss 
Katy  van  Wordragen  and  Messrs.  F.  Helmecamp  and 
H.  J.  Gerold. 

Air  from  Elias Mendelssohn. 

Sung  by  Mr.  Adolph  Pitton. 

Fair  Ellen Max  Bruch. 

The  Solo  parts  sung  by  Mme.  Henriette  S.  Kitchell 
and  Mr.  Max  Drach. 

Overture  to  Euryanthe C.  M.  v.  Weber. 

Air  from  Faust * Gounod. 

Sung  by  Mme.  Henriette  S.  Kitchell. 

Scene  and  Finale  from  Lohengrin Wagner. 

The  Solo  parts  sung  by  Mme.  H.  S.  Kitchell.  Miss 
Mary  Glennon  and  Messrs.  F.  Helmecamp,  Max  Drach, 
H.  J.  Gerold  and  S.  Kraus. 

The  execution,  I  feel  constrained  to  say,  was, 
exceedingly  poor.  We  of  late,  unfortunately,  have 
been  made  somewhat  accustomed  to  inaccurateness 
in  some  of  our  most  pretentious  home  concerts  ;  but 
this  last  performance  really  capped  that  sort  of 
experience  and  was  apt  to  make  a  quiet,  well  mean- 
ing listener  somewhat  rebellious.  Mr.  Barus  gene- 
rally receives  so  much  praise,  that  he  can  afford  to 
be  told,  that,  if  he  continues  in  such  a  way,  he  will 
entirely  jeopardize  his  musical  reputation.  Neither 
can  it  be  said,  that  there  is  any  excuse  in  this  instance, 
for  the  old,  everlasting  apology,  that  "  Orchestra 
rehearsals  cost  so  much  money  "  will  certainly  not 
hold  good, — if  in  any  case,  where  high  Art  is  invol- 
ved,— when  the  want  of  sufficient  rehearsals  produces 
a  slovenly  performance  almost  from  beginning  to  end. 
Better,  a  thousand  times  to  have  no  Orchestra,  and 
instead,  precision  and  character  in  the  performance. 

I  mention  these  things  here  because  I  suppose  them 
to  be  of  general  application,  and  that  Cincinnati  is 
not  the  only  city  where  such  experienees  are  had. 


The  Concert  given  by  the  new  "  Macnner  Chor  " 
Society  some  weeks  ago,  was  a  pleasant  con  trast  to 
the  above  performance,  or  rather  mis  performance 
of  their  old  brethren.  Mr.  Andres  had  insisted  upon 
good,  thorough  rehearsals,  and  had  chosen  fine  com- 
positions of  a  simpler  kind,  and  the  result  was  a 
really  satisfactory  and  enjoyable  concert. 

The  Harmonic  Society.promise  a  concert  in  Jan- 
uary. They  have  a  fine  chorus,  and  it  is  only  to  he 
hoped,  that  it  will  be  more  thoroughly  drilled  than 
is  their  wont.  The  fact  is,  amateurs  need  to  be  re- 
minded all  the  time,  that  a  chorus  of  the  largest  size, 
and  the  finest  voices  "  in  the  world,"  without  preci- 
sion in  the  performance,  produce  a  very  poor  artistic 
result.  X. 


Jfoiglfs  lonrnal  of  iHnsit. 
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Second  Symphony  Concert. 

(Friday  Afternoon,  Nov.  27}. 

Reformation  Symphony,  in  D  minor,  (Posthumous). 

Mendelssohn. 
Andante  and  Allegro. — Scherzo. — Andante. — Andante 
and  Allegro  (On  Luther's  Choral). 
Recitative  and  Aria — (Soprano)  from"Fidelio. "Beethoven. 

Miss  Anna  S.  Whitten. 
Overture,  "Mhe  Wood  Nymph,"  ("Die  Waldnymphe"). 

Bennett. 

Military  Symphony,  in  G Haydn. 

Adagio  and  Allegro. — Allegretto. — Minuet  and  Trio.— 
Presto.     • 
Songs : 

a.  "Loin  de  toi" Mozart. 

b.  "Wauderlied" Mendelssohn. 

Miss  Anna  S.  Whitten. 

Jubilee  Overture Weber. 

Carl  Zerraun,  Conductor. 

These  concerts  do  not  begin  to  lose  their  hold  up- 
on the  truly  music-loving  public ;  and  that  public 
still  shows  increase  of  numbers  and  of  interest.  The 
Music  Hall  was  almost  crowded.  Our  principal 
Conductor,  fresh  and  strong,  from  his  successful  Eu- 
ropean tour,  was  very  warmly  welcomed  as  he  came 
upon  the  platform  and  resumed  his  baton.  The  or- 
chestra, slightly  reduced  in  the  string  department  for 
a  couple  of  concerts  by  the  absence  of  the  Quintette 
Club,  was  yet  in  good  force  and  discipline,  so  that 
few  passages  in  the  fine  programme  suffered  in  the 
treatment.  It  cannot  be  said  yet,  to  be  sure,  that  all 
the  wind  instruments  are  unimpeachable  ;  seldom  are 
they  so  in  any  orchestra ;  even  in  the  Gewandhaus 
('•we  heard  it  with  our  ears")  the  horns  do  sometimes 
stammer  and  sound  coarse ;  but  we  may  certainly 
congratulate  ourselves  upon  a  marked  improvement 
in  our  wind,  especially  in  the  bassoons,  which  one 
can  single  out  and  follow  with  delight,  and  in  the 
wood  corps  generally. 

The  Reformation  Symphony  was  clearly  rendered 
and,  on  the  whole,  made  more  impression  than  it  did 
in  the  Festival  last  May,  when  it  was  played  here  for 
the  first  time.  Still,  in  spite  of  all  the  London  eulo- 
gy, and  the  elaborate  and  for  the  most  part  clear  and 
sensible  synopses  of  its  ideal  plan  and  course  of 
thought  which  leading  critics  there  have  written  (sev- 
eral of  these  we  printed  in  January  and  May  last,  and 
we  give  another  to-day),  we  find  ourselves  confirmed 
in  the  opinion  that  those  critics  greatly  overestimate 
the  work,  and  that  it  cannot  take  rank  as  an  equal 
with  the  other  Symphonies  of  Mendelssohn.  No 
doubt  he  knew  what  he  was  about  when  he  withheld 
it  from  publication.  The  fact  that  it  did  come  to 
performance  once,  in  Berlin,  two  years  after  its  com- 
position ;  that  little  or  nothing  is  known  of  the  im- 
pression made  there  by  it ;  that  it  never  had  another 
hearing  during  the  author's  life,  who  was  then  only 
twenty-three,  and  that  he  forbade  the  publication, 
wonid  seem  to  be  strong  proof  that  he  did  not  regard 
it  a  success.  The  subject  was  a  great  one,  the  poetic 
plan  a  happy  one  and  clearly  traceable,  as  these  Lon- 
don interpreters  have  shown;  but  the  musical  con- 
sistency and  clearness  and  felicity  is   less   apparent, 


save  in  parts.  The  musical  mould  seems  rather  to 
contain  than  to  embody  the  poetic  thought ;  the  mu- 
sical mould  is  an  after-thought,  not  vital  with  and 
one  with  the  poetic  thought,  as  body  with  the  soul, 
produced  by  one  creative  act.  The  young  genius  of 
twenty-one  had  written  the  Fairy  Overture  and  the 
Hebrides,  and  other  fine  imaginative  creations,  but 
was  he  equal  yet  to  such  a  task  as  this  1  The  ambi- 
tion was  noble,  the  interest  in  the  theme  sincere ; 
perhaps  if  he  had  waited  until  after  he  had  composed 
the  Paulus  and  the  Hymn  of  Praise,  he  would  have 
been  ripe  and  fully  furnished  to  essay  a  theme  so 
great  as  this.  This  we  can  imagine  to  have  been 
his  own  reflection  afterwards. 

Still  the  Symphony  is  interesting  and  has  much 
fine  music  in  it,  as  it  could  but  have.  What  we  find 
most  unsatisfying  is  the  peculiarly  symphonic  por. 
tion,  the  first  movement.  It  seems  to  us  confused, 
uncertain  somewhat  in  its  treatment,  lacking  musical 
decision  and  outrightness,  with  an  almost  sickly  wa- 
vering between  major  and  minor,  and  to  hang  such  a 
murky  cloud  over  the  conflict  which  it  describes,  that 
you  succumb  to  doubt  and  heaviness  entirely,  see  no 
foregleam  (more  than  an  instant),  feel  no  quickening 
thrill,  no  heavenly /('/!;  of  a  great  hope  beyond — the 
far  off  dawii  of  the  new  day  that  shines  and  glows 
throughout  the  darkest  struggle  in  the  Joy  prophet 
Beethoven. 

The  Symphony  describes  the  conflict  of  the  old 
faith  and  the  new ;  the  old  is  typified  by  an  old  Cath- 
olic response,  stern  and  imperative  (a  sort  of  "Thus 
saith  the  Lord"J,  which  rings  through  the  first  move- 
ment; the  new  by  the  Lutheran  Choral :  "Ein  feste 
Burg,"  which  triumphs  in  the  tin.ile.  But  nowhere 
are  the  two  themes  brought  together  face  to  face  ; 
nowhere  in  the  one  movement  is  there  hint  or  remin- 
iscence of  the  type  reigning  in  the  other  ;  which  is 
perhaps  a  not  insignificant  comment  on  the  rausico-« 
poetic  unity  of  the  work. 

In  the  short  Andante  prelude,  however,  we  have 
the  whole  situation  sketched,  only  with  a  somewhat 
puzzling  lack  of  musical  continuity,  or  development 
as  from  a  germ.  First  four  bars  of  shadowy,  anti- 
que organ  counterpoint ;  then  suddenly,  you  wonder 
what  it  has  to  do  with  it,  a  smart  heraldic  outburst 
of  all  the  reeds  and  brass  in  full  chords,  also  for 
four  bars  ; — perhaps  this  means  the  dawn  of  the  new, 
soon  swallowed  up  in  clouds  and  forgotten.  Again 
the  organ  strain  and  trumpet  strain,  on  another  key  . 
and  soon,  with  crossing  of  parts  in  harsh  discord,  the 
old  Response  clashes  into  the  midst  of  the  more 
hopeful  strain ;  then  gets  the  whole  field  and  pro- 
claims itself  in  thunder  tones,  once,  twice,  in  unison, 
each  time  followed  by  a  sweet  prayerful  strain  of  the 
strings,  ending  pianissimo  on  the  dominant.  The 
Allegro,  now  in  D  minor,  with  its  stern,  repressive 
main  theme,  against  which  all  the  turbulent  elements 
murmur  and  rebel,  and  its  more  fresh  and  cheerful 
second  theme,  which  somehow  does  not  seem  to  tell 
enough  ; — and  heard  all  through  the  din,  now  high, 
now  low,  now  in  this  instrument,  now  that,  the  im- 
mitigable tones  of  the  old  Response,  like  the  shout  of 
the  despotic  leader,  is  certainly  exciting  and  sugges- 
tive of  tremendous  struggle  ;  but  as  we  said  before, 
it  is  too  confused,  too  gloomy,  to  be  musically  edify- 
ing ;  and  it  appears  to  end  with  the  crushing  out  of 
hope,  after  once  leading  back  to  a  delusive  momen- 
tary dream  of  peace  (the  little  strain  that  ends  the 
prelude). 

The  charming  piece  of  all,  a  perfect  little  poem  in 
itself,  though  out  of  all  obvious  connection  with  the 
rest,  is  the  Scherzo,  which  is  happy  and  fresh  as 
any  Minuet  and  Trio  of  Haj'dn, — sure  to  delight 
any  audience,  when  played  so  nicely  as  it  was  that 
day.  Perhaps  sufficient  explanation  is  found  in  the 
turning  away  of  the  weary  mind  from  hopeless  battle 
of  opinion  and  disorder  to  the  sweet  scenes  of  nature, 
of  unambitious  rural  life. 

The  short  Andante,  which  preludes  to  the  Finale, 
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has  been  well  termed  a  prayer,  But  it  is  a  very 
weary,  sick,  sad  prayer ;  another  Sonp;  without 
Words,  and  not  much  unlike  many  ho  has  written, 
in  which  the  melody  is  sung  by  the  yiolins,  and 
nearly  all  the  accompaniment  is  done  by  strings. 
With  just  a  hint  at  the  cheerful  second  theme  of  the 
Allegro,  it  comes  to  a  close  in  G  major,  the  sub-bass 
holding  out  while  a  high  ilute,  bird-like,  sings  the 
first  notes  of  the  Choral,  the  reeds  soon  joining  and 
making  harmony.  How  this  goes  on  and  takes 
possession  of  the  whole,  how  strangely  it  is  varied 
and  fragments  of  the  old  tune  passed  from  instru- 
ment to  instrument;  how  splendidly  the  Allegro 
Maestoso  leads  off,  grandly  riding  over  the  turbulent 
waves  with  its  two  triumphal  themes;  how  a  fugue 
theme  sets  in  (you  may  know  it  by  its  identity  with 
the  first  notes  of  "Though  thousands  languish"  in 
Elijah)  and  struggles  with  the  Choral,  until  that  wins 
"the  field  and  floods  all  with  light,  is  better  told  than 
we  could  do  it  in  the  articles  to  which  we  have  al- 
luded. 

It  occurs  to  us,  and  this  is  all  we  have  to  add,  that 
this  Symphony  must  be  regarded  as  wholly  excep- 
tional in  form,  and  as  consisting  really  of  only  tioo 
parts,  with  a  gay,  refreshing  interlude  between.  The 
first  part,  in  which  the  idea  of  the  old  faith  prodomi- 
nates,  includes  the  Allegro  with  its  short  Andante 
prelude.  The  second  part,  the  triumph  of  the  New, 
with  its  Lutheran  Choral,  has  likewise  its  short  An- 
dante prelude,  the  song  without  words,  whose  prayer 
for  peace  it  answers.  Suppose  the  curtain  dropped 
between  the  two,  while  for  interlude  and  recreation 
we  are  vouchsafed  that  happy  Scherzo. 

The  new  thing  of  the  programme  was  the  roman- 
tic Overture  by  Bennett,  his  op.  20,  of  which  Schu- 
mann wrote,  when  it  first  appeared,  in  1839  :  "The 
only  infelicitous  thing  about  it,  as  it  seems  to  me,  is 
the  name  'Die  Waldnymphe.'  I  know,  one  cannot 
wound  a  composer  more  than  by  criticizing  his  child's 
name,  for  he  in  his  opinion  ought  to  know  best  what 
he  was  after,  and  we  may  suppose  that  he  hit  upon 
the  name  'Wood  Nymph'  in  view  of  making  a  com- 
panion piece  to  his  earlier  overture  'The  Naiads.' 
But  the  title  is  by  no  means  strikingly  appropriate  or 
favorable  to  the  work.  I  would  have  preferred  the 
general  name  of  Ouverlure  pastorale,  or  something  of 
the  sort.  But  minor  considerations  aside,  the  Over- 
ture in  its  wondrous  delicate  and  slender  articulation 
lifts  itself  high  enough  above  others  of  its  sisters, 
breathes  the  purest,  clearest  poet  life."  .  .  .  "Ben- 
nett is  a  piano  player  par  excellence,  and,  however 
skilfully,  with  fine  selection,  ho  knows  also  how  to 
deal  with  various  instruments,  still  his  favorite  in- 
strument always  looks  out  from  his  orchestral  com- 
positions." 

"The  Overture  is  charming ;  in  fact,  Spohr  and 
Mendelssohn  excepted,  I  know  no  living  composer 
who,  for  loveliness  and  delicacy  of  coloring,  has  the 
pencil  so  at  his  command  as  Bennett.  Even  the  fact 
that  he  has  overheard  and  caught  much  from  those 
two  artists,  is  easily  forgotten  in  view  of  the  master- 
liness of  the  whole,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  never  be- 
fore has  he  so  given  himself  up  to  himself,  as  in  this 
work.  Only  try  it  measure  by  measure  ;  what  fine, 
firm  web  from  beginning  to  end  !  Instead  of  those 
handbreath  gaps  so  common  in  the  production  of  oth- 
ers, how  closely,  intimately  all  is  knitted  here  togeth- 
er I  Yet  the  Overture  has  been  reproached  with  its 
great  breadth  ;  it  is  the  case  more  or  less  with  all  of 
of  Bennett's  compositions  ;  it  is  his  way,  he  finishes 
down  to  the  smallest  detail.  Moreover  he  frequently 
repeats  the  same  thing,  and  even  note  for  note  after 
the  middle  of  the  movement.  But  try  to  alter  with- 
out injuring  it :  it  will  not  go;  he  is  no  pupil  to  be 
benefited  by  advice;  what  he  has  thought,  stands 
fiist  and  is  not  to  be  pushed  aside." 

Truly  the  overture,  so  well  rendered  as  it  was  with 
its  many  niceties  and  difficulties,  appeared  to  justify 
the  good  things  here  said  of  it.     It  is  indeed   a   deli- 


cate tone-poem,  and  romantic  in  the  best  sense.  Yet, 
as  it  has  not  the  qualities  that  smite  and  take  by 
storm,  its  quiet  beauties  may  not  have  been  so  gener- 
ally appreciated  as  they  would  be  upon  more  ac- 
quaintance. 

The  quaint  and  homely  old  Haydn  Symphony, 
thirty  years  ago  far  more  familiar  hero  than  it  has 
been  of  late,  must  have  been  enjoyed  for  its  hearty 
healthiness,  as  well  as  its  perfect  grace  and  natural- 
ness, the  art  concealing  art ;  the  easy,  elegant,  logi- 
cal, complete  discourse  of  one  with  whom  music  was 
the  mother  tongue.  Why  called  "military"  we  do 
not  know  ;  but  if  he  had  undertaken  to  throw  into  a 
symphonic  picture  the  lively  pleasures  of  the  camp, 
could  he  have  done  it  better  ?  The  formal  prelude, 
then  the  little  allegro  theme,  at  first  so  blithely  chir- 
ruped in  a  high  octave  by  the  flute  and  pair  of  oboes, 
and  the  gay  and  careless  second  theme  ;  these  with 
all  their  wheelings  and  countermarches,  their  involu- 
tions and  their  evolutions,  so  labyrinthine  and  so 
clear,  the  same  figures  ever  repeated  and  yet  ever 
with  a  difference,  all  keeping  step  so  brisk  and  buoy- 
ant and  precise  ; — yon  can  almost  see  the  trim  little 
heroes  with  their  gay  uniforms  and  cheery  faces. 
Here  the  arts  of  counterpoint  and  imitation  become 
spontaneous,  natural  form  ;  and  there  are  happy  sur- 
prises, sudden  changes  of  key,  &c.,  to  stimulate  the 
interest  afresh.  More  sportive  gayety  and  social 
abandon  reign  in  the  Minuet  and  Trio  and  the  Fi- 
nale presto ;  while  the  marchlike  second  movement  is 
full  of  military  pomp  and  stateliness,  hinting  of  the 
din  of  battle  once  after  a  trumpet  signal.  How  much 
Haydn  does  with  happy  little  thoughts,  never  far- 
fetched, andVery  simple  means  !  The  very  qualities, 
which  in  a  long  work  like  the  "Creation"  grow  mo- 
notonous and  wearisome  to  us,  within  the  moderate 
frame  of  such  a  Symphony  are  sure  to  fascinate. — To 
hear  the  rich,  full,  highly  colored,  stirring  Weber 
overture  after  it,  was  to  feel  at  once  the  difference 
between  the  older  and  the  more  modern  instrumental 
art ;  the  former  so  intrinsic  and  sincere,  the  latter  so 
much  more  highly  spiced,  still  borrowing  new  means 
to  enhance  effect,  and  therefore  having  a  great  ad- 
vantage in  the  first  appeal  to  a  miscellaneous,  espec- 
ially a  young  audience.  Yet  Weber  had  also  crea- 
tive genius,  and  the  Jubilee  Overture  is  a  grand  work, 
closing  a  concert  fitly  atter  nearly  two  hours  listen- 
ing. As  we  grow  older,  we  somewhat  blasts  music 
hunters,  we  oonie  back  with  a  fresh,  sweet  joy  to 
Father  Haydn. 

Miss  Whittek  made  an  excellent  impression,  veri- 
fying all  that  we  had  heard  of  her  fine  voice  and  tal- 
ent and  of  the  good  purpose  to  which  she  had  been 
studying  abroad.  She  won  favor  from  the  first  by 
her  quiet,  modest,  ladylike  demeanor,  her  tasteful 
simplicity  of  dress,  her  unaffected  interest  and  ahsorp. 
tion  in  her  music.  In  the  Scena  from  Fidelio  she  had 
a  most  exacting  task  before  her.  Not  without  some 
trembling  did  she  essay  the  first  notes.  But  it  was 
soon  manifest  that  she  had  voice,  sweet,  plentiful  and 
sympathetic  to  a  rare  degree,  of  good  compass,  and 
of  power  enough  for  the  delivery  of  such  great  music. 
And  she  bad  well  learned  the  use  of  it ;  the  method 
and  the  style  were  admirable.  It  was  honest,  noble 
and  expressive  singing ;  womanly  and  full  of  feeling, 
in  refreshing  contrast  with  the  false  pathos  by  which 
so  many  public  singers  court  encores  from  audiences 
un-fit,  nn-few.  It  was  expression  without  exaggera- 
tion, prompted  from  within.  It  was  musical  ,in  the 
sincere  sense,  and  all  were  pleased  to  feel  that  we  had 
really  a  sinr/er,  one  who  sings  for  music,  who  will 
sing  for  us,  on  good  occasions,  and  whom  the  cheap 
successes  of  Italian  opera  will  not  be  likely  to  seduce 
from  us.  For  plainly  her  direction  is  that  of  pure, 
high  Art,  and  her  love  is  of  good  music.  We  do  not 
say  she  realized  in  that  piece  all  the  power  she  indi- 
cated. There  was  the  drawback  of  natural  timidity 
at  the  start ;  nor  could  she  trust  her  voice  at  the  full- 
est after  a  week  or  two  of  hoarseness,  which  may  ac- 
count for  her  taking  one  or  two  of  the  highest  strong 
notes  with  some   little  difficulty ;  nor  were   the  low 


tones  quite  so  clear  and  positive  as  the  rest.  More- 
over there  was  enough  unsteadiness  in  the  very  diffi- 
cult horn  part  of  the  accompaniment  to  embarrass 
any  singer.  Yet  all  this  passed  for  inconsiderable 
alloy  in  a  performance  the  charm  of  which  as  a  whole 
was  so  genuine.  Her  singing  of  the  tender  little  Mo- 
zart melody  went  to  all  hearts,  and  the  livelier  song 
of  Mendelssohn  had  equally  its  characteristic  treat- 
ment. 

Oratorio. — The  Handel  and  Haydn  Society 
opened  their  season  with  two  of  the  noble  works, 
that  wear  so  well,  last  Saturday  and  Sunday  even- 
ings : — a  supplementary  musical  Thanksgiving.  The 
house  is  divided  about  Judas  Maccahaus.  We  are 
of  those  who  like  it  and  find  it  among  the  most  wel- 
come of  Handel's  Oratorios.  It  is  so  heroic,  fresh, 
felicitous  and  positive;  such  hearty,  unmisgiving 
music,  fitting  the  tone  to  the  thought  with  such  quick, 
sure  stroke,  and  driving  the  nail  home  so  lustily. 
He  wrought  in  a  happy  hour,  and  satisfied  himself 
and  us,  with  brief,  exhaustive  treatment.  Few  ora- 
torios weary  us  so  little  ;  and  yet  many  call  it  dull, 
and  common-place,  and  formal,  and  old  fashioned! 
It  is  the  heroic  oratorio  par  excellence,  in  music  as  in 
words,  and  we  often  wondered  why  it  was  not  sung 
more  during  the  Nation's  fiery  trial. 

The  performance  on  Saturday  was  hardly  of  aver- 
age excellence.  Some  of  the  ringing,  easier  choruses 
went  evenly  and  grandly,  but  in  others,  voices  hesi- 
tated or  strayed,  as  in  the  intricate  middle  portion  of 
"Resolved  on  conquest,"  "Fallen  is  the  foe,"  &c. 
We  were  struck  too  by  some  stridulous  quality  in 
high  soprano  passages,  and  coarseness  in  the  tenors, 
compared  with  our  recollection  of  the  Festival 
chorus.  The  overture  was  well  played,  but  too 
often  the  orchestra  were  rough  and  over-loud.  Per- 
haps it  was  much  owing  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Zer- 
RAHN,  who  was  so  welcomed  back  to  the  helm  where 
he  had  made  good  his  right  through  voyages  as  for- 
midable as  that  which  brought  him  back  to  us,  had 
not  had  the  rehearsing  of  the  work. 

The  solos  were  more  fortunate.  Miss  Houston, 
in  uncommonly  good  voice,  though  once  or  twice  we 
thought  she  had  gained  more  in  power  than  sweet- 
ness, gave  much  of  the  soprano  recitative  with  true 
dramatic  character  and  force,  and  sang  the  Air: 
"From  mighty  kings"  with  great  effect.  Mrs.  Barry 
has  not  changed  her  warm  contralto  voice,  nor  her 
artistic  style  with  change  of  name.  She  entered 
fully  into  the  spirit  of  the  Air:  "Father  of  Heaven," 
which  opens  the  third  part,  that  calm,  deep  melody 
of  gratitude,  whose  beauty,  we  fear,  is  not  half  ap- 
preciated. And  the  Duet;  "0  lovely  Peace,"  owes 
sweetness  to  her. 

Miss  Anna  Granger  has  a  fresh,  bright,  out-leap- 
ing voice,  as  we  have  said  before,  suited  more  to  gay 
and  brilliant  things  than  to  the  melodies  of  deep  inte- 
rior life.  She  is  a  good  singer  in  her  way,  execut- 
ing all  smoothly,  lightly  and  distinctly,  phrasing  the 
music  well  and  losing  not  a  note,  nor  slighting  one, 
thongh  she  is  indistinct  in  verbal  utterance.  She  had 
in  Judas  a  couple  of  pieces  suited  to  her  ;  thus  in 
"So  shall  the  lute"  she  executes  the  roulades  with 
more  clean-cut  evenness  and  freedom  than  any  of 
them;  her  "sprightly  voice  sweet  descant  ran"  in- 
deed. Mr.  Whitney,  tenor,  sings  and  recites  ex- 
pressively, when  he  may  do  so  quietly,  but  some 
parts  brought  too  great  a  Sirain  upon  so  delicate  an 
organ.  In  the  air:  "Sound  an  alarm,"  he  won  a 
signal  victory.  Mr.  Wilde,  as  Simon,  sang  a  little 
stiffly,  but  has  a  good  sonorous  bass  voice  and  an  in- 
tellieent  delivery. 

Elijah  went' much  better  in  the  choruses,  some  of 
which  seemed  never  more  superb,  though  that  of  the 
"fiery  chariot"  is  not  quite  perfect  yet,  and  there  was 
elsewhere  the  usual  lack  of  softer  shading.  The 
orchestra  again  rough  and  careless.  Miss  L.  M. 
Gates  shared  the  soprano  solos  with  Miss  Houston, 
and  in  "Hear  ye  Israel"  gave  proof  of  a  fine,  flexible 
voice  of  large  range,  sweetness,  and  easy,  free  deliv- 
ery. That  she  appears  to  enter  deeply  into  the  spirit 
of  such  music  we*  can  hardly  say.  Miss  Houston 
and  Miss  Barry  both  sang  with  characteristic  care 
and  fervor.  Mr.  J.  F.  Winch  took  for  the  first  time 
the  part  of  Elijah,  much  of  it  quite  successfully,  with 
better  low  bass  tones  but  less  artistic  style  throughout 
than  Mr.  Rudolphsen.  Mr.  Wji.  J.  Winch  has  large 
tones,  not  without  sweetness  ;  but  voice  and  manner 
seem  as  yet  unripe  for  the  tenor  solos  in  Elijah.  He 
must  have  credit  for  a  conscientious,  earnest  effort, 
with  no  air  of  pretence. 

Crowded  Out. — Our  notice  of  a  charming  Con- 
cert given  by  the  Orpheus  Club,  with  Miss  IJyan, 
Mr.  Kreismann  and  Mr.  Leonhard,  at  Chicker- 
ing's,  in  aid  of  an  excellent  charity,  the  Temporary 
Asylum  for  Discharged  Female  Prisoners.  Next 
time. 
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New  York.  Here  are  the  programmeB  announc- 
ed by  Mr.  Theodore  Thomas  for  his  five  Symphony 
Soirees  at  Steinway  Hall  : 

Firrt  Siimphony  Soirge,  December  12. 

Overture,  SemiraniK  (Srst  time) Catel. 

I.  Mot«tO  God.  when  thon  appearest,     ) 

II.  Have  mercy,  0  Lord,  J  (first  time)  Mozart. 
HI.  '^  Giory,  honor,  praise,  and  power.  J 

Chorus  and  Orchestra. 

Concerto,  O.  Op  68  BeethOTen. 

Piano  and   Orchestra. 

XXin.  Psalm.  Op.  1,S2  (first  time)  Schubert. 

Chnrns  for  female  Toires  and  OrchMtra. 

Symphony,  No.  1,  B  flat.  Op.  33 Schumann. 

Second  Siiir€e,   January  16,  1869. 
Faust,  Ein   musikalischel   Characterbild,    Op.   68.   ffir<?t 

time) Rubinitein . 

Orchestra. 

Fnlhlings-Phantasle,  Op.  23  (first  time) Gade. 

Vocal  Quartet.  Orchestra  and  Piano. 
Symphony,  No.  7,  A,  Op.  92 Beethoven. 

Third  Soiree.  Ffhruary   13. 

Overture,  Scherzo,  Finale.  Op.  62 Schumann. 

Double  Chorus.  Fratres  e[;o  enim Palestrina. 

Fantasie,0  minor  Op  80 Beethoven. 

Piano,  Chorus  and  Orchestra. 

Dnptarische  Zie^unerweisen,  Piano  Solo Tausig. 

Symphonic  Poem,  Tasso Lizst. 

Fourth  Soiree,  March  13. 

Suite  in  Canon  form ,  Op.  10 Grimm. 

Strini^  Orchestra. 

Motet:  I  wrestle  and  pray 'first   time) Schumann. 

Eight  part  Chorus. 

Symphony,  E  flat.  Op   28  (filst  time) Mai  Bruch. 

Gypsy  Life,  Op.  29  (first  time) Schumann. 

Chorus  and  Orchestra. 
Overture  Tannhauser Wagner. 

Fifth  Soiree,  April  3. 

Festival  Overture.  Op    50  [first  time] Volkmann. 

il4th  Psalm:  When  Israel  outofE^vptcan^fi. Mendelssohn. 

Eiisht  part  Chorus. 
Fantanie,  for  Orchestra  and  Piano  obligato  [first  time] 

Otto  Singer. 

Svmphonic  Poem,  Prometheus  [first  time] Liszt. 

Nachtlied  ;  Op.  108  [first  time] Schumann. 

Chorus  and  Orchestra. 
Symphony,  No.  6,  Op  68,  Pastorale Beethoven. 

Oor  correspondent  in  another  column,  tells  us  of 
the  concert  given  by  that  earnest  and  accomplished 
mu!iician  and  composer,  Mr.  F.  L.  Ritter.  The 
Weekli/  Review  pays  the  following  tribute  to  his 
"  Harts  "  longs,  and  to  the  way  in  which  they  were 
iune : 

Great  interest  wan  felt  by  the  audience  in  the 
H:ifis  songs,  as  well  as  in  their  delivery  by  Mr.  Au 
gust  Krt-iasmann,  from  Boston.  These  songs  are 
written  in  the  true  vein  of  Robert  Franz,  and  per- 
haps show  more  of  the  real  talent  of  the  composer 
than  anything  else  he  has  written.  The  words  are 
most  heauliful  specimens  of  Persian  poetry,  once 
made  famous  in  Germany  by  Daumer's  translations, 
of  which,  most  likely,  Mr.  Ritter  availed  himself 
The  composer  shows  in  his  illustrations  poetical  sen- 
timent, true  adherence  to  the  meaning  of  words,  and 
yet  a  fine  appreciation  of  what  is  due  to  form.  They 
are  by  no  means  easy  as  to  execution  ;  but  Mr. 
Kreis-mann  showed  himself  the  true  artist  in  over- 
coming the  difficulties  of  conception  as  well  as  in 
conveying  tlie  meaning  of  the  poet  and  composer. 
He  was  entirely  successful  with  the  audience  ;  even 
to  nuch  extent  that  an  encore  of  two  of  the  songs  was 
demanded  and  partially  responded  to  by  him. 

As  to  the  Philharmonic  concert,  instead  of  calling 
Beethoven's  Marcia  funebre  "  interminable,"  as  our 
correspondent  does,  most  of  the  critics  ascribe  that 
impression  to  a  more  likely  cause.  Thus  the  Sun 
says  : 

Different  ideas  prevail  as  to  the  time  in  which  the 
dead  march  tliat  forms  the  second  movement  should 
he  taken.  Tiiere  are  those  who  think  that  a  higher 
expres»ion  can  he  given  to  the  idea  by  retarding  the 
time  so  that  the  sentiment  of  the  movement  is 
clianged,  and  instead  of  heinL'  a  march  it  becomes  a 
.sort  of  elegy,  a  musiciil  "In  Memoriam."  Mr.Berg- 
mann  is  evidently  of  this  way  of  thinking,  and  led  it 
accordingly  with  excessive  slowness.  The  move- 
ment is  marked  for  the  metronome  at  80.  It  may 
possibly  have  been  led  at  that  tempo,  though  we 
doubt  it.  ■  Certainly,  it  lost  in  force  by  being  taken 
so  very  slowly,  and  the  theme  was  almost  as  it  were 
drawled  out,  so  reluctantly  did  the  notes  follow  each 
other.  In  the  middle  fugued  passage  this  eftect  was 
especially  noticeable,  and  one  felt  a  nervous  desire  to 
have  the  time  quickened,  and  an  inner  consciousness 
that  it  must  absolutely  have  been  intended  to  be 
played  faster. 

The  same  writer  speaks  thus  plainly  of  the  "  pro- 
gramme Symphony  "  by  Berlioz  : 

This  is  a  work  so  full  of  eccentricity,  so  utterly  de- 
fiant of  precedent,  so  extravagant  and  grotesque,  and 
the  composer  of  it  is  so  persistently  lauded  as  a  great 
genius,  that  we  give  it  more  than  a  passing  notice. 
Without  an  explanatory  key  it  would  bo  impossible 


to  understand.  The  composer  has  furnished  us  this 
key  in  the  story  of  a  young  musician  who,  being  in 
love,  and  also  in  despair,  seeks  to  poison  himself 
with  opium.  He  takes  an  underdose,  and  instead  of 
dying  has  visions,  and  these  visions  form  the  subject 
oif  this  symphony. 

This  singular  jumble  of  volcanic  passion,  delirious 
anguish,  jealous  fury,  and  religions  consolations, 
shepherds'  songs,  thunder,  and  funeral  march,  is  suffi- 
ciently extravagant  when  considered  in  plain  prose ; 
when  it  comes  to  be  expressed  by  a  large  orchestra, 
the  effect  becomes  truly  startling  to  the  American 
mind.  Frenchmen  have  got  'used  to  it.  Lamartine, 
Rousseau,  George  Sand,  Eugene  Sue,  and  their 
novels,  have  quite  accustomed  them  to  it.     .  _  . 

For  our  own  part,  we  like  neither  the  thing  ex- 
pressed, nor  the  manner  of  its  expression.  The 
ideas  lack  continuity  and  grace  and  well  defined 
form,  in  the  first  place;  in  the  second,  the  orchestra 
is  not  well  kept  together,  and  bizarre  combinations  of 
instruments  are  made,  the  efl^ct  of  which  is  far  from 
agreeable.  It  would  be  very  easy  to  go  into  detail 
in  regard  to  this,  but  we  only  instance  the  case  of  the 
duet  between  the  oboe  and  the  kettledrums  as  illus- 
trating what  we  mean.  The  effisct  of  the  whole  piece 
is  fragmentary,  and  while  it  is  exceedingly  interest- 
ing as  a  study  of  instrumentation,  of  which  Berlioz 
is  a  wonderful  master,  we  cannot  hope  that  this 
school  of  composition  will  ever  prevail  to  any  great 
extent.  The  march  to  execution,  however,  was  full 
of  fine  sombre  orchestral  color,  and  the  musical 
figure  solemn  and  melodious,  which  reminds  us  to 
say  that  there  was  something  a  little  sepulchral  in 
having  three  funeral  marches  in  one  evening — that  in 
Beethoven's  symphony,  another  occurring  incidental- 
ly in  the  overture  to  Hamlet,  and  tho  third  by  Ber- 
lioz, just  referred  to. 

Baltimore. — The  Academy  of  Music  of  the 
Peabody  Institute,  under  the  directorship  of  Mr.  L. 
H.  Southard,  had  its  first  Orchestral  Concert  on  the 
21st  ult.  It  was  given  in  a  hall  described  as  being 
much  like  our  old  Boston  Melodeon  in  size  and 
acoustic  effect.  Mr.  Southard  had  the  hearty  co- 
operation of  all  the  best  musicians  of  the  various 
theatres,  &c.,  of  the  city,  and  seems  to  have  suc- 
ceeded in  organizing  out  of  these  materials  a  per- 
manent orchestra  of  44  instruments  (12  violins,  4 
tenors,  4  'cellos,  3  double  basses,  and  a  full  comple- 
ment of  wood  and  brass).  The  Concert  was  con- 
sidered a  complete  success,  the  fruits  of  thorough 
rehearsal  showing  in  the  execution  of  the  following 
programme  : 

Symphony  in  C  minor.     Op.  6 N.  W.  Gade. 

Overture,  to  Don  Giovanni Mozart. 

Serenade  and  Allegro  Giojoso.    Op.  43 Mendelssohn. 

The  Piano  part  by  B.  Courlaender, 

Professor  in  the  Academy. 

Concert  Aria,  Ah  perfldo Beethoven. 

Sung  by  Mrs.  Holland. 

Overture  to  Semiramide Rossini. 

The  second  concert,  tonight,  offers  :  Symphony  in 
E  flat  by  Haydn,  Overtures  to  Freyschiitz  and  Le 
Siege  de  Corinth,  &c. 

Philadelphia. — On  receipt  of  the  news  of  Ros- 
sini's death,  the  Germania  Orchestra  changed  its 
programme  and  gave  a  Rossini  Matinde,  of  which  the 
Bulletin  says  : 

The  programme  was  well  arranged  to  exhibit  the 
lamented  composer's  various  styles.  The  overtures 
to  the  Italiana  in  Algeri  and  La  Gazza  Ladra  gave 
the  graceful,  brilliant  ideas  of  his  youth,  while  the 
overture  to  William  Tell  showed  the  mature  brain  of 
manhood,  engaged  upon  work  that  was  at  once 
heroic  and  romantic.  Selections  from  the  f'tubat 
Mater,  Semiramide  and  the  romance  from  William 
Tell,  as  a  cornet  solo  for  Mr.  G  Dunn,  made  up  the 
rest  of  the  Rossini  selections,  and  it  is  due  to  Messrs. 
Wm.  Stoll  and  G.  Mueller  to  express  the  great  de- 
light they  afforded  in  the  duo  from  Semiramide,  on 
the  clarinet  and  bassoon.  The  noble  Funeral  March 
from  Beethoven's  Eroica  symphony  was  happily  in- 
troduced in  the  programme  and  well  played  by  the 
orchestra,  which  was,  throughout,  well  directed  by 
Mr.  Wm.  G.  Dietrich. 

BnrFALO,  N.  Y. — Mr.  James  M.  Tracy,  pianist, 
and  the  "Tracy  Quartette,"  of  Rochester,  gave  a 
Soire'e  lately  at  St.  Cecilian  Hall.  The  piano 
pieces  were  Weber's  Concert-Stilch,  Beethoven's  So- 
nata, op.  26,  (that  of  the  Andante  with  Variations, 
the  Marcia  funebre,  &c.),  and  a  Sonata  in  C  by  We- 
ber. The  quartets  were  vocal,  from  the  familiar  Ger- 
man part-song  collections. 
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Vooal,  with  Piano  Accompanixaent. 

LilUeMay.  Sonpf  and  Chorus.  E6  toe  flat.  Max.  30 

A  Yery  sweet,  simple  ballad. 
Ah,  from  my  heart.     (Ah,  de  mon  coeur).     2. 

G  to  g.  *'  Geiievieve. "  30 

Sifroy  becomes  sentimental,  but  his  feelings  take  a 
strange  turn  from  his  becoming  suddenly  sick.  Com  ic. 
Christmas  Bells.     3.     F  to  ^.  J.  Hincke.  30 

A  nice  semi-sacred  soDg  for  a  Christmas  featiTal. 
Qet  it  in  time. 
When  Sammy  comes  home.  2.  D  to  e.         Hunt.  30 
The  Funny  Man.  2.  Eh  to  f.  C.  E.  Pratt.  30 

Two  very  good  and  very  laughable  songs.    Sammy 
is  away  "  where  the   elephants   fly  and   the  crocodiles 
roar,"  but  the  rery  funny   man   is  at   home.     Good 
melodies. 
Don't  pat  yonr  foot  on  a  man  when  he's  down. 

2.     C  to  e.  Marsden.  30 

Good  in  erery  way.    Good  wholesome  words,  good 
poetry,  good  music. 
Hear  I  the  Music  rinj^^in^.     (Hor  icb  das  Lied- 

chen).  4.  E  minor  and  major  to  g.       Franz.  30 
Sun  and  Dove.     (Die  Rose,  die  Lilie).    4.     F 

sharp  to  e.  Franz.  30 

Bxquisite  one  Terse  poems  by  Heine,  most  charm- 
ingly melodised. 
The  Sea  hath  its  Pearls.     Voice,  Piano  &  Flute. 

4.  F  to  a.  Lachner,  60 

Also  entitled,  **Nachts  in  der  Cajiite.  The  w«rds 
are  translated  by  Longfellow,  and  the  whole  is  full  of 
rich,  deep  feeling. 

Beneath  my  Ladies'  Window.    3.    E  to  f  sharp. 

*'  Genevieve  *'  30 
Already  noticed,  in  the  key  of  G,  but  here  trans- 
posed a  third  lower,  for  the  accommodation  of  roices 
of  limited  compass.     A  great  favorite. 
Gentle  Lillian  Gray.  3.  Btof.  Mori.  30 

Yery  sweet  and  pleasing  ballad,  with  a  good  chorus. 
The  Bell  goes  a-ringing  for  Sai-rah  !    Song  and 

Cho.  2.  C  to^r.  Hunt.  35 

One  of  the  best.  Sai-rah  is  much  to  be  pitied,  but 
she  sings  a  very  amusing  song. 

Instrumental. 

Tea  Song  Polka  Redowa.  "Genevieve."  2.  G. 

«  Knight.  30 

The  Page's  Song.      Galop.         "     3.  F.         "       30 
Ballet  Galop.  "     3.  C.         "       35 

Three  very  bright  arrangements,  including  some  of 
the  most  popular  aira  of  the  opem. 
Cruel  Mary  Holder  Quadrilles.     3.  Pratt.  40 

Includes,  among  other  popular  airs,  "The  Gallop- 
ing Snob,"  and  "I'm  a  twin." 
Georgie  Dean  Schottisch.     2.  Vaas.  30 

Very  neht  and  pretty. 
Isolina  Grand  Waltz.     4.     C.  J.  S.  Knight.  60 

A  very  brilliant  affair. 
Derniere  Amour.     (Last  love.)     Maz.  Sentimen- 

tale.     5.  A.  Paitison.  50 

A  soft  and  gentle  piece,  with  arpeggios  and  caden- 
zas tastefully  interspersed. 

Books. 

The  Opera  Bouffe.  A  Collection  of  Vocal  and 
Instrumental  pieces  from  Offenbach's  "Grand 
Duchesse,"  "Belle  Helene,"  "Orpheus," 
"Barbe-Blcue,"  and  "Genevieve  de  Brahant." 

Boards.  2.50.  Cloth,  3.00 
We  have  here  a  book  of  225  pages,  filled  with  the 
mufiic  that  hns  been  so  popular  within  the  last  year 
or  two.  There  are  14  pieces  from  the  ''Duchepse,"  8 
from  "La  Belle  Ilelene,"  7  from  "Orpheus,"  13  from 
"Barbe-Bleue."and8from  "Genevieve,"  about  equal- 
ly divided  between  vocal  and  instrumental  music. 
These  include  5  potpouria,  which,  in  themselves,  pre- 
sent in  a  condensed  form,  a  sort  of  review  of  the  ope- 
ras.   A  brilliant  boob ! 

Solfeggi.     By  Miheh.  60 

"  "  Mazzoni.  2.00 

Valuable  materials  for  trainers  of  voices. 


Abdrbviationi.— Degrees  of  difficulty  are  marked  from  1  to 
7.  The  key  is  marked  with  a  capital  letter,  as  C,  B  flat,  &c., 
A  small  Roman  letter  marks  the  highest  note,  if  on  the  staff, 
an  italic  Istter  the  highest  note,  \f  above  the  itaff. 


Music  by  M.\il.— Music  is  sent  by  mail,  the  expense  being 
two  cents  for  eTery  four  ounces,  or  fraction  thereof,  (about 
one  cent  for  an  ordinary  piece  of  music).  Persona  at  a 
distance  will  find  the  conveyance  a  saving  of  time  and 
expense  io  obtaining  supplies.  Books  can  also  be  sent  at 
double  these  rates. 
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Rossini. 

[Among  all  the  obituary' notireR.  whether  of  the  French  or 
English  press,  we  have  seen  nothing  better,  probably  shall  see 
nothiiiij  better,  than  these  few  words  in  the  London  Mi'siatl 
WoH</,  evidently  from  the  heart  and  pen  of  its  editor,  Mr.  J. 
"W.  Davison]. 

On  Friday  week  Gioacuhino  Rossini  died,  aped 
76. 

"Neither  the  sun  nor  death,"  said  Rochefou- 
cauld, "can  be  looked  at  steadily  ;"  and,  while  the 
grave  has  hardly  closed  over  its  prey,  we  are  as 
unable  as  unwilling  to  write  critical  biography. 
The  time  for  that  will  come.  Meanwhile  it  is 
more  congenial  to  indulge  in  whatever  fancies 
may  be  suggested  by  the  event  which  has  taken 
away  an  illustrious  man. 

The  giants  of  music  are  almost  extinct.  One 
by  one  those  who  made  the  first  half  of  this  cen- 
tury forever  famous  have  departed,  and  now 
Auber  stands  alone,  last  of  his  race.  Mozart, 
Beethoven,  Schubert,  Weber,  Cherubini,  Men- 
delssohn, Spohr,  Schumann,  Meyerbeer  ami  Ros- 
sini have  successively  been,  stricken  down  by  the 
enemy  which  comes  equally  to  all.  It  would  be 
bad  philosophy  to  mourn  over  what  Swift  called 
"a  thing  so  natural,  so  necessary,  and  so  univer- 
sal as  death  ;"  but  these  departures  of  men  whose 
presence  filled  the  world,  leave  a  blank  indeed. 
They  do  not,  however,  affect  us  alike.  Of  the 
composers  just  named,  some  were  called  away  in 
the  midst  of  work,  having  to  lay  down  the  pen 
and  leave  their  task  unCnislied,  at  the  bidding  of 
resistless  fate.  In  these  cases  submission  is  hard. 
We  think  of  what  might  have  been  had  Men- 
delssohn, or  S  diubert,  lived  on  through  twice  his 
years  ;  how  he  would  have  enriched  the  world 
by  many  a  beautiful  and  imperishable  creation. 
To  see  such  possibilities  vanish  forever,  and  not 
to  complain,  requires  a  sublime  fiiith  in  the  or- 
dering of  things  possessed  by  very  few.  But  in 
other  cases  we  can  be  more  reconciled.  "After 
labor  Cometh  rest,"  and  there  is  a  fitness,  which 
analogy  everywhere  makes  us  recosnize,  in  the 
falling  asleep  of  an  old  man  whose  life's  task  has 
been  accomplished.  So.  now  that  Rossini,  having 
lived  si.\  years  beyond  the  "threescore  years  atid 
ten,"  and  done  all  the  work  he  had  to'do,  rests 
finally,  actjuiescence  in  an  event  so  natural — we 
had  almost  said  so  happy— is  far  from  difficult. 
Such  a  death — to  use  the  quaint  language  of 
Jeremy  Taylor — "is  like  the  descending  of  ripe 
and  wholesome  fruits  from  a  pleasant  and  florid 
tree."  Thoughts  of  this  kind,  however,  do  little 
to  qualify  our  sense  of  the  great  cap  which  Fri- 
day week's  event  has  made"  While  living,  Ros- 
sini was  a  link  between  us  and  an  heroic  a^re 
wherein  he  played  the  part  of  a  hero.  More 
than  that,  his  presence  was  a  glory  to  tlie  gener- 
ation that  has  lost  him.  He  stood  among  the 
contemporaries  of  his  later  years  like  a  grand  old 
oak  among  a  crowd  of  saplings,  or,  like  Jupiter 
among  the  minor  gods.  Auber  apart,  there  is 
nothing  now  but  saplings,  and  the  Dii  minores 
have  Olympus  to  themselves. 

We  can  look  with  complacency  at  the  long  life 
just  terminated.  It  was  an  e.xaiiiple  of  the  un- 
broken sunshine  in  which  some  favored  mor- 
tals bask.  Almost  without  effort  Rossini  be- 
came famous.  From  the  time  when  he  wrote 
his  first  opera,  to  the  day  when  Guillaume  Tell 
consummated  his  work  and  his  renown,  he  trav- 
elled an  easy  and  flower-strewn  path.  Content 
with  the  success  thus  achieved,  he  lived  in  keen- 
est enjoyment  of  whatever  it  brought,  the  centre 
of  a  circle  which  included  all  that  was  famous  in 
literature  and  art.  A  career  such  as  his  excites 
no  strong  emotions,  and  possesses  no  absorbing 
interest.  It  can  be  looked  at  as  one  looks  at  a 
pastoral  landscape,  or  at  the   summer  sea.     Un- 


fortunately, but  few  chances  of  making  such  a 
comparison  are  afforded.  Pastoral  landscapes. and 
summer  seas,  are  common  realities,  but  Rossini's 
life  verges  upon  the  ideal.  Most,  often  the  man 
who  acliieves  anything  great  has  to  tread  a  weary 
path,  now  and  then  to  fall,  and,  it  may  be.  to  des- 
pair ol  rising.  In  such  a  case  the  struggle  is  in 
proportion  to  the  prize  ;  the  scars  of  conllict  to 
the  laurels  of  victory.  But  of  expericnri;  like 
this  Rossini  had  little  or  none.  There  were  few 
obstacles  in  his  way,  and  those  he  encountered 
fell  down  before  him,  like  the  walls  of  Jericho  be- 
fore the  Israelitish  trumpets. 

Happily  in  keeping  with  his  history  are  the 
works  which  will  preserve  Rossini's  memory  green 
throughout  all  future  time.  His  music  rellects 
the  joyousness  of  the  life  he  led.  Bright,  spark- 
ling, eve.n  in.  its  melancholy  lil:e  the  grief  of  a  child 
behind  ivhich  laughter  is  ever  birking,  it  will  al- 
ways be  the  cause,  as  it  is  the  result,  of  happi- 
ness. Such  harmony  between  a  composer's  works 
and  his  circumstances  or  temperament  is  not  rare. 
The  individuality  of  Haydn,  of  Beethoven,  and 
of  Mendelssohn,  for  example,  stands  out  vividly 
in  their  respective  creations.  Art  is  the  better 
for  this,  because,  served  by  many  minds,  it  em- 
bodies every  variety  of  sentiment,  and  becomes 
as  cosmopolitan  as  humanity  itself.  Leaving  to 
others  all  grave  and  serious  thoughts,  Rossini  be- 
came, because  he  could  not  help  it,  in  some  sort 
the  Demncritus  of  music.  Let  those  who  think 
lightly  of  him  on  that  account,  think  lightlj,  also, 
of  the  or{linance  which  has  made  laughter  as  nat- 
ural as  tears,  and  far  more  pleasant. 

The  genial  old  master  is  dead,  but  not  his  in- 
fluence. They  sang  a  Requiem  over  his  body  on 
Thursday  in  the  Madelaine,  pleading  in  accents 
dict,ifed  by  himself  for  "eternal  rest."  In  one 
sense,  however,  there  can  be  no  rest,  eternal  or 
other,  for  Rossini.  Ages  to  come,  the  composer 
who  has  just  disappeared  from  our  midst,  will 
exert  an  active  influence  over  the  minds  of  men. 
Tliev  may  write  "Hie  jacet"  on  his  tomb,  never 
on  his  works. 


(From  the  London  Times.) 

Eossini. 

The  death  of  a  man  who  has  inHuenced  his  art 
and  his  times  like  Gioacchino  Antonio  Rossini  can. 
not  he  passed  over  with  merely  a  passing  rooord  of 
the  fact.  The  illustrious  musician  departed  this  life 
on  Friday  night,  the  13th  inst.,  at  his  apartments  in 
the  Rue  de  la  Chaussc'e  d'Antin. 

The  biography  of  Rossini  has  been  written  over 
and  over  again,  although  no  really  valuable  life  of 
him,  accompanied  by  a  judicious  critical  survey  of 
his  works,  cin  be  said  to  exist.  The  latest  and  most 
comprehensive — G.  Rossini,  sa  vie  et  ses  ceuvres,  by 
M.  Alexis  Azevedo — which  originally  appeared  in  a 
French  musical  journal  called  Le  Mine'drel,  and  has 
since  been  published  in  a  volume,  by  the  proprietors 
of  tli.it  journal,  for  the  benelitof  tlie  "  Association 
des  Artistes  Musiciens  "  in  Paris,  i«,  after  nil,  but  a 
sort  of  historical  rhapsody,  a  studied  eulogy  from 
end  to  end,  in  which  even  more  than  justice  is  done 
to  l^ossini,  and  less  than  justice  to  other  composers 
of  deserved  celebrity.  Rossini,  however,  stands  in 
need  of  no  such  one-sided  panegyric.  Several  of  bis 
speras  will  only  perish  with  the  art  of  music  itself, 
while,  perhaps,  scarcely  one  of  them  could  be  search- 
ed without  revealing  'something  made  up  of  the 
durable  stuff  that  sets  time  and  fitsbion  at  defiance. 

Rossini  was  born  on  the  29th  of  February,  1792, 
at  Pcsaro,  formerly  belonging  to  the  Papal  States, 
now  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy  ;  and  consequent- 
ly died  in  his  77th  year.  We  shall  hardly  be  ex- 
pected to  give  a  criticism  in  detail  of  his  life  and 
works,  nor  can  we  glance  at  his  early  studies  or  at 
his  early  productions  before  his  commencing  his  bril- 
liant career  in  the  field  of  dramatic  music,  which 
must  wait  a  better  opportunity.  Rossini's  master  in 
counterpoint  and  composition  was  Stanislao  Mattel 
— himself  a  favorite  pupil  of  the  famous  Padre  Mar- 


tini. His  fir  t  oiiera,  Ln.  Onttlitalf  di  Matriiiioiiio, 
produced  at  Venice  in  1810.  is  now  forgotten  ;  while 
scurcely  more  iban  a  quartet  and  tie  overture  aro 
kfiown  of  bis  second — DrmHrio  e  Polilno — givin  at 
Rome  a  '  yerr  Inter.  Nor  have  more  than  a 
vpj-^  few  pieces  from  bis  next  seven  oneras  (includ- 
ing L'liiqanno  Felir.n  and  PiHro  di-l  Paragone)  es- 
caped oblivion.  Tiiese,  written  with  almost  unex- 
ampled rapidity  (all  in  IS12,  or  thereahonts)  gained 
fcjr  their  author  no  solid  reputation — little,  indeed, 
beyond  tliat  of  almost  unparalleled  fn'iliiy  of  pro- 
duction. The  opera  which  first  made  him  famous 
was  Tttncredi,  brought  out  dui-iiig  tlie  Carnival  of 
Venice  at  tlieTeatro  Fenice,  in  ISIT;  and  this  was  fol- 
lowed, some  months  later,  by  L'lluiiana  in  Alien,  at 
the  Tcatro  San  Benedetto,  in  the  fa  ne  city,  and  with 
a  success  in  ncdcgree  inferior.  By  these  two  works 
the  young  composer  had  shown  himself  equally  a 
master  of  opera  seria  and  opera  ImfTa.  His  style,  too, 
w.as  now  thoroughly  mntured.  and  what  has  ever 
since  been  recognized  as  the  school  of  fIo>^ini — a 
school  which  has  found  more  disciples,  good,  bad, 
and  indifferent,  than  probably  any  other  in  any  art — 
may  be  said  from  that  moment  to  have  declared  it- 
self. TIiHcrec// and  L'ltnlinna  in  A Igeri  si\]l  iive.and 
are  still  revived  from  time  to  time;  nor  is  there 
much  cbancC'Of  their  being  irrevocably  laid  aside, 
whatever  progress  dramatic  music  mav  make  loward 
evil.  Their  melodies,  ever  fresh  and  beautiful,  alone 
would  save  them,  apart  from  the  fact  that,  after  Itieir 
manner,  they  are  Imnd  fide  works  of  art.  The  vogue 
thus  obtained  by  Rossini  was  Inirdly  sustained  by 
his  next  opera,  Anreliano  in  Pit/mi/ra  — Milan.  1814 
— which  was  almost  exclusively  a  sticcess  for  Velluti, 
the  famous  erirnlo  :  but  it  was,  if  possil>le,  increased 
by  //  Tnrro  in  Italia,  composed  for  the  Scala,  in  the 
autumn  of  the  same  year,  and  at  once  accepted  as  a 
worthy  pendant  to  V llalinna  in' Alijeri.  It  Twco 
was  followed  bv  an  opiira  seri't,  entitled  Sigismondo 
(Venice,  1815),  of  which  nothing,  except  an  air  (af- 
terwards introduced  tiy  Madame  I^asta  in  another 
work),  has  survived,  and  Sigismnndo  by  lUlisahetta, 
Regina  d'higliilierm  (Naples,  ISIS),  which  even 
Si  ohr,  who  owned  litile  afFeeiinu  lor  the  Italian 
school,  tells  us,  in  bis  StWst-Diofjrnp/iie,  contains 
some  of  l^ossini's  best  music.  At  nny  rate  Elisabetta 
had  an  enormous  success,  and  is  specially  remem- 
bered as  the  opera  in  wliicli  Rossini  first  set  the  ex- 
ample of  writing  bis  own  ornaments  and  "  fioriture," 
which  previously,  in  accordance  with  long  custom, 
.  used  to  be  cither  prepared  or  extemporized  by  the 
singers  themselves.  The  overture,  borrowed  by  the 
too  freqnentlv  indolent  genius  from  Anreliano  in 
Palmi/rn,  is  the  same  now  invariably  performed  be- 
fore// Ba?-/i/fr«  di  Siviglid,  Jha  original  overture  to 
which  last  is  now  never  played.  Among  the  sing- 
ers in  Eliztdietta  were  Manuel  Garcia,  the  famous 
Sp.anish  tenor,  the  father  of  Malibran,  and  Isabella 
Colbrand,  who  afterwards  became  Rossini's  wife. 
The  San  Carlo,  where  it  was  produced,  was  at  that 
time  considered  the  first  Ivrie  theatre  of  Italy.  Elis- 
aliMa  was  followed  by  Turoatdo  e  Dorlisica  (Rome, 
1315).  an  o/7era  seria.,  which  failed,  and  Torvaldo  e 
Dorlisica  by  II  Barblere  di  Sivir/lia  (Rome,  1S16— at 
the  Teatro'di  Torre  Argentina),  an  opera  huffa,  which 
was  hopelessly  condemned  im  the  first  night,  but 
now,  more  than  half  a  century  later,  is  perhaps  the 
most  popular  of  all  operas  except  jSIozart's  Von  Gi- 
ovanni. The  history  of  //  Barbiere,  and  its  first  per- 
formance, when  not  a  note  of  the  second  act  could  be 
heard,  in  consequence  of  the  turbulent  opposition 
made  by  the  friends  of  Paesiello,  its  triumph  at  the 
second  perform.anee,  and  the  attemlant  consequences, 
are  too  familiar  to  all  who  interest  themselves  in 
musical  matters  to  iiced  repeating.  Nor  can  we  do 
more  than  state  that  7/  Bnrhiere  was  successively 
followeil  by  Otello  (ISIG— Teatro  del  Fondo,  Na- 
ples), Cenerentola,  (1817 — Rome),  and  La  Gazza 
Ladra  (1817— the  Scala,  Milan.)  Happily  each  of 
these  v/orks,  wdiich  materially  increased  their  author's 
fame,  endures  and  is  likely  to  endure.  To  these 
succeeded  Armida  (Naples)  ;  Adelaida  di  Borgogna 
(Rome);  Mose  in  Egitto  (Naples);  Adina,  on  the 
same  subject  as  Boieldieu's  Calif  de  Bagdad  {h\s- 
bon)  ;  liicciardo  e  Zoraide  (Naples)  ;  Eduardo  e  Oris- 
tina  (Venice)  ;  La  Donna  del  Laqo  (Naples,  1819)  ; 
Ei'tnca  e  Faliero  (Milan);  Maometto  Seeondo  (Na- 
ples) ;  Matilda  di  Sliabran  (tiome);  Zelmira  (Na- 
ples); &nA  Semiramide.     Among  the  foregoincj  some 
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Iwo  or  three  :ire  wliolly  miknown  in  Knizlanif, 
Maonif-Uo  Mihseqiicntlv  hecnmii  Le  Sie'i/eile  Corint/te, 
mill  jl/ose'liceariie  Muise — l>oili  rewritten  anil  ^really 
exieniled  lor  ilie  Grand  Opera  in  Paris.  Hiieiuido 
ftffbrded  the  lir.-^t  idea  of  that  liorid  hnioura  stvie  af- 
terwards l)rou;;lit  tf)  perfection  in  ^ftnirainide.  Sent- 
iriiinide  itself,  popnlar  to  tliis  day,  ami  the  last  of 
Ro.ssini's  puivly  Italian  operas  (his  last,  indeed,  com- 
posed in  Italy),  was  first  played  at  the  l^Vnice  in 
Venice,  February  23,  1823,  with  anythiii)^  hut  the 
.success  that  has  universally  attended  it  .«ince. 

After  )4uing  to  Vienna,  and  —  much  to  the  chafrrin 
of  Beethoven,  who  was  nothiiiij  if  not  Gernnin — 
turninj,'  the  lieads  of  the  fickle  Viennese,  Rossini  vis- 
ited London.  How  the  i;reat  Italian,  who  sunj;  and 
played  just  as  well  as  he  co™|>osed.  anil  was  not  less 
prepossessinj^  lis  a  man  tlmn  <;irteil  as  a  ninsiniati, 
was  everywhoro  welcomed  and  le:ed  in  the  I'^nalish 
oiipilal,  may  he  rememhered  hv  many  still  livingf. 
Into  his  career  as  director  of  the  0[)e'ra  Italien  in 
I'aris,  where,  after  much  opposition,  hoth  interesicd 
and  disinterestcil,  his  music  had  acf|uired  extraor- 
dinary iiopularity,  where  lie  had  composed  the 
charmin;;  Utile  opera  of  II  Vingqin  a  Reims  ffor  the 
"feUs  till  Siwi-K  "  of  (Charles  X. — June,  1825) ,  subse- 
quently devel(i|)ed  into  the  yet  more  fascinatini; 
Vonile  Oiij,  wheie,  in  /Le  &V'/e  de  Coriitthe  and  Moise, 
he  had  given  colossal  dimensions  to  two  of  his  eailier 
Italian  works,  and  where  on  the  .Sd  of  AuL'ust  1829, 
lie  crowned  the  edilico  of  his  glory  with  his  immortal 
masterpiece,  (jnillanme  Tell,  we  cannot  possibly  en- 
ter; nor  is  it  necessary  to  say  one  word  about  the 
universally  popular  Sinhiit  Muter,  a  masterpiece  in 
another  style.  KiioU!.'h  that,  from  the  production  of 
(Juilloume  Tell  utitil  the  day  of  his  death,  Rossini, 
though  it  is  known  that  he  has  written,  more  espec- 
ially of  late  years,  a  great  many  pieces  of  various  de- 
scriptions—among the  rest  the" famous  Stnhut  (18.32) 
some  sacred  choruses,  and,  very  recently  (18G4), 
what  he  modestly  styled  a  •' pet  fie  jiicssc,"  of  which 
everyone  speaks  in  raptures— he  has  published,  or 
allowed  to  be  ]Mili!ished,  very  little.  \Vhat  were  the 
actual  reasons  for  his  comparative  cessation  from  la- 
bor his  most  inlimaie  friends  would  lind  it  diffi- 
cult to  explain,  for  he  himself  could  never  be  brought 
to  talk  seriously  on  the  subject.  The  loss  to  art 
through  the  obstinate  reticence  of  so  great  a  genius 
may  be  readily  imagined  ;  hut  he  had  purchased 
leisure  by  hard  toil  and  working  of  the  brain  enough 
to  wear  out  a  stronger  frame. 

Rossini's  first  wife  (Coliirand)  died  at  Bologna 
in  1S45,  and  two  years  later  ho  married  Mdlle. 
Olympo  I'e'lissier,  his  second.  From  1S3G  to  1817, 
he  lived  in  retirement  at  Bologna,  occupving  him- 
self with  agriculture  and  painting,  and  employing 
sonnoof  his  leisure  in  leaching  Alhoni,  then  a  prom- 
ising young  girl,  lo  sing.  Thence  he  moved  to 
Florence;  and  in  185.'),  his  health  being  much  im- 
paired, liy  the  advice  of  his  doctor,  quitted  Florence 
for  Paris,  which  he  never  afterwards  left,  dwelling 
during  the  summer  in  a  villa  he  bail  built  for  liiitT- 
self  at  Passy,  and  during  the  winter  in  apartment.? 
in  a  house  at  the  corner  of  the  Hue  do  la  Cllaus^e'e 
d'Antin.  At  Paiis,  whore,  after  a  time,  his  health 
was  completely  restored,  he  was  the  object  of  atten- 
tion and  solicitude  from  high  and  low,  cnjoyirg,  as 
one  of  his  enthusiastic  admirers  snys — "  tine  ve'r'ita- 
ble  royauie'  Intel  ectuelle,  consuliij',  e'couie,  admiri; 
coinme  jadis  Goethe  et  Humboldt,  s'occupani;  de 
tout  et  lie  iGus  avec  une  activity,  nne  solicitude,  iino 
bonte',  dont  il  faut  lOimncer  a  I'ide'e."  The  descrip- 
tion is  hut  simple  truth,  Rossini  was  soiiglit  out 
and  courted,  not  merely  on  account  of  his  fame  as  a 
composer,  but  for  his  wit.  his  humor,  his  amiability, 
and  general  goodness.  With  him  has  departed  one' 
of  the  most  remarkable  geniu-es  and  one  of  the 
kindliest  spirits  of  the  nineteenth  ceuturv. 


Gioaechino  Eossini. 

(From  the  Orchestra). 
SeventjHix  years  ago,  on  a  day  wliich  onlv  falls 
numerically  oncfj  every  four  years,  the  wife  of  a  strol- 
ling horn-player  in  Italy  gave  birth  10  a  child  after- 
wards destined  to  hand  down  a  name  impcri.shable  in 
fhe  annals  of  song.  The  Swan  of  Pcsaro,  as  he 
oame  to  be  called,  was  I  prn  in  tlie  then  States  of  the 
Churcli,.of  parents  inured  to  the  ppvcrty  inherent  in 
a  wandering  musician's  life.  His'moiher  was  n  Bind- 
er in  a  humble  operatic  wav  ;  his  father  a  player  in 
the  orchesira.  The  fine  flexible  voice  and  m'uslcal 
attainments  of  young  Rossini  were  sooii  turned  to 
good  ficcount ;  for  when  only  ten  years  old  we  hear 
of  him  taking  ihe  second  hoi-n  with  his  father,  and 
making  one  of  the  chorus  in  these  nomadic  perform- 
ances; and  subsequently  he  '  was  employed  to  sing 
in  the  churches  of  Bologna.  In  that  ciiy,  when  his 
voice  broke  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  he  was  placed  under 
the  tutelage  of  the  Abbe'  Mattel,  who  taught  him  the 
principles  of  harmony  and  composition,  but,  in  defi- 


ance of  the  general  rule,  refused  to  allow  him  any 
books.  Instead  of  working  at  first  principles,  and  so 
building  up  a  system  from  its  foundations,  Mattel  set 
before  his  pupil  the  best  compositions  of  the  great 
masters,  taught  him  to  analyze  them,  and  explained 
the  various  steps  by  which  they  had  been  created. 
But  youthful  genius  burst  the  trammels  of  scholastic 
discipline.  "Do  I  now  know  enoug;h  to  compose  an 
opera  ■!"  asked  the  impatient  student;  and  a  reluc- 
tant assent  being  given,  young  Rossini  set  to  work, 
not  in  precise  defiance  oi' his  preceptor's  theories,  but 
with  an  inluition  which  in  many  instances  forestalled 
lliem.  It  was  a  time  vAwn  Italian  art  was  on  the 
wane,  when  the  great  old  school  was  left  without  a 
representative,  when  Cimarosa  was  dead,  and  Avhen 
there  was  not  enough  ability  to  supply  the  fierce  need 
of  Italy  for  music;  not  enough  masters  for  the  ready 
audiences.  Into  this  gap  Rossini  plunged,  after  only 
a  twelvemonth's  study  of  musical  science  under  his 
dericiil  teacher.  In  1808,  the  lad  of  sixteen  years 
old  inoduced  a  symphony  and  cantata — liis  first-fruits, 
which  have  perished.  In  1810  his  first  opera,  equal- 
ly forgotten,  was  bronght  out  at  the  San  Mo^e  thra- 
tre  in  Venice  :  a  one  act  trifle  which  wag  favorably 
noticed  as  the  work  of  a  clever  boy,  but  which  has 
gone  the  way  of  the  many  immature  efforts  of  young- 
geniuses.  By  the  time  he  was  tweirty,  however,  Ros- 
sini ]iad  gained  popularity  by  the  production  of  v.a- 
rions  Italian  operas,  and  shortly  after  that  age  (in 
181.3),  his  name  resounded  throughont  the  world  as 
the  composer  of '  II  Tiincredl,"  the  melodies  of  which 
(especially  "Di  tanti  palpiti")  spread  wherever  street 
organs,  itinerant  bands,  or  the  hnman  voice  could 
reach.  The  fascination  of  Rossini's  light  and  bril- 
liant music  indeed  soon  became  universal,  influenc- 
ing even  a  German  public  to  the  detriment  of  their 
own  great  composers  then  flourishing — among  thtirj 
Beethoven  himself.  The  success  of  this  opera  fired 
the  young  composer's  soni,  and  roused  his  ambition 
and  enormous  productiveness.  For  the  next  ten 
years  Ressini  continued  to  prodnce  with  wonderful 
rapidity,  though  unfortunately  quality  and  quantity 
did  not  always  go  together.  About  ISI4  he  entered 
into  an  arrangement  with  the  manager  of  the  San 
Carlo  Theatre,  at  Naples,  by  which  he  was  to  re- 
ceive a  salary  of  about  £5no  a  year,  and  to  prodace 
in  return  about  three  operas  aiinually.  One  of  the 
first  of  the  works  produced  was  the  well  known 
'■FJiznhelta,  Ttegina  di  Inffliillerra."  which,  despite 
some  faults,  still  holds  the  stage.  In  rapid  succession 
were  produced  "11  Barlnere,"  " Otello."  "La  Ceiirren- 
tola,'*  and  "La  Gazza  Tundra,"  besides  an  immense 
number  of  songs,  symphonies,  and  cantatas.  Each 
of  these  operas,  as  it  was  produced,  was  the  signal 
for  a  fresh  outburst  of  enthusiasm  in  favor  of  the 
ycnng  composer.  To  this  rule  there  was  oidy  one 
exception.  "It  Barbiere"  had  been  treated  only  just 
before  by  the  veteran  Paisiello,  who  was  exceedingly 
popnlar  amongst  his  fellow-countrymen,  as  well  as 
in  the  country  of  his  adoption-^France.  Hence, 
when  Rossini's  daring  to  compete  with  Paisiello  on 
bis  own  giound  was  announced,  a  strong  party  of 
cham|iions  of  the  latter  determined  to  oppose  it  by  all 
means  iti  their  power.  On  the  first  night  of  the  "ope- 
ra the  curtain  drew  up  before  a  thoroughly  prejudiced 
audience,  which  hissed  piece  after  piece  as  it  was  per- 
formed. The  opera  seemed  to  he  a  total  failure  ;  but 
on  the  second  night  the  impartial  public  were  his 
judges;  their  verdict  established  the  work  as  a  tri- 
uinphniit  success,  and  it  has  ever  since  been  univer- 
sally accepted  as  one  of  the  few  masterpieces  of  com- 
ic opera,  and  one  of  the  two  greatest  works  of  its 
compo-er. 

At  Milan,  in  1817,  were  produced  "Cenmiitoln" 
and  "La  dnzza  Ladra"—lhe  last  one  of  the  most 
telling  and  delightful  among  Rossini's  many  works. 
"Mose  in  Kpilto,"  which  he  wrote  for  the  San  Carlo 
theatre,  in  isiS,  is  unknown  to  the  English  lovers  of 
opera  in  Its  original  form,  owing  to  its  Scriptural 
subject;  but  under  a  disguise  it  has  been  given  as 
"Pietro  I'  Eremita,"  an'\  s\s"Zom."  A  similar  hut 
more  successful  change  was  effected  in  Ihe  case  of 
"ALaoiiiello  Sccondo,"  which  failed  at  Naples,  bnt  was 
cubsequcntly  adapted,  in  France,  to  the  story  of  the 
siege  of  Corinlh,  and  is  still  played  under  the  title  of 
"Lj'Assedio  di  Corinto"  For  the  San  Carlo  Rossini 
produced  "Mosi  in  Egilto"  and  l}\&" Doima  del  Lar/o"; 
but  in  1832  ho  put  an  end  folds  engagement  with  ihe 
manager.  His  marriage  followed  ;  and  then,  having 
been  i^nvited  to  superintend  the  production  of  his  op- 
era "Zelmirn,"  at  Vienna,  he  lel^t  Naples  for  that  city 
in  1S22.  Here  he  remained  for  about  a  year,  pro- 
ducing "Szmira7nide"^-tho  most  German  in  feeling 
of  all  his  works— in  time  for  the  Carnival  of  1823. 
The  jvork  obtained  an  immediate  success  amongst 
the  people  for  whom  it  was  written,  but  it  has  never 
shared  ths  popularity  of  the  composer's  other  works, 
cither  in  Italy  or  in  England.  Proin  Vienna  Rossini 
came  to  London,  where  It  seemed  as  thnngli  tiin  mu- 
sical ptf'jiic  could  npt  dp  enough  to   testify  their  ad- 


miration. He  stayed  for  five  months,  and  on  his  de- 
parture carried  away  a  substantial  proof  of  the  Brit- 
ish love  of  bis  art.  In  that  short  period  he  received 
for  lessons  and  concerts  no  less  a  sum  than  £10,000. 
From  London  Rossini  went  to  Paris.  For  the  Grand 
Opera  there,  on  the  occasion  of  the  famous  "Oath  of 
Ciiarles  X.,"  he  produced  a  piei-e  d'occusion,  entitled 
"//  Via(/(^io  a  lieinis."  Two  years  later  he  re<*ast,  as 
stated,  the  "Muoiiiello,"  and  produced  "Tlie  Siei/e  of 
Corinth ;"  t]\en  followed  the  "Coiiite  Ory,**  and  in 
1829  was  produced  the  final  and  crownin;^  triumph  of 
the  composer,  "  William  Tell.* 

His    reception     in    England   was     in    strong    con- 
trjist  with  the  opinion    first    lormeil    of    him    by  the 
Freni'h.     Dating  January  24,  1824,  Kbers,  the  author 
of  ".Seven  years  of  the  King's  Theatre"    thus  speaks 
of  the  opening  of  the  season   with   "Zehnira."     "The 
opera  was  Rossini's,  and  that  composer,    along  with 
his  wife.  Mme.  Colhran  Rossini,  liaving  been  engaged 
for  the  season,  the  composer  himself  took  his  seat  at 
the  ]:ianoforte  during  the  first  three  nights  of  the  per- 
formance.    Tl.e  r.'pntation  acquired  by  Rossini  gave 
n  powei-ful  attraction  to  his  name,  and  his  appearance 
in  the  orchestra  was  londly  welcomed."     And  Lord 
Mount-Edgcumlie  in    his    "Musical    Reminiscences" 
speaks  of  the  ardent   feting  which  the    composer  en- 
joyed   in  society.     He   "was   so    much    engaged    in 
pleasures  and  convivial  meetings,  as  well    as  singing 
with  great  profit  in  private,  that  he  neglected  his  en- 
gagement with  the  theatre  and  did  not  complete    the 
opera  he  was  to  have  composed."   Curiously  enough, 
the  French  reversed  the  judgment  of  their  neighbors 
and  of  the  world  at  large.   They  did  not  care  for  Ros- 
sini ;  they  even    hissed    the    "Onillnume    Tell,"  as  a 
work  too   German  !     This   indignity,   and   the   silly 
reason  assigned  for  it,  broke  Rossini's  patience  ;  and 
in  his  rage  he  vowed    never   to   write   for   the  stage 
again.     With  him    !>«  was   no  hrevis  furor ;  he  kept 
the  threat  only   too   well  :  his    masterpiece   (and  he 
then  knew  rt    to   be  that)   was    bis   last  opera.     He 
would  trnst  no  more  the  fickle  judgment  of  the  mnl- 
Siiude,  and  he  ceaised  to  produce,  so  far  as  the  stage 
was  concerned,  in  the  very  prime  of  life,  at  the  early 
age  of  thirty-seven.     But  scorn  of  "the  many-headetl 
brute"  was  not  the  only  reason    connected  with  this 
fatal  vow  ;  Tie  was  growing  rich,  and  independent  of 
pobltc  opinion.      His  wife  bad    bronght   him   a  very 
large  fortune,  and  the  snms  paid  lo  him  annually  for 
the  representations  of  his   operas  weie   amply   suffi- 
cient for  the  maintenance  of  his  honseholei  even  on  a 
somewhat   extravagant   scale.     In   addition   to   this 
property,  Charles  X.  had  bestowed  npon  hira  a  pen- 
sion of  20,000f  annually,  with   the   honorary  title  of 
"inspector   general   of  singing  in   France."    There 
were  no  dnties  attached  to  th%  office  ;  ^^t  in  the  war- 
rant for  the  appointment  a  cfanse  "was  inserted   pro- 
viding, that  should  circnmstances  erer  renrfer  its  abo- 
lition necessary,  a  pensiort  of  60CK)f.  shotrld  be  nsswied 
to  tlie  maestro.     Such  a  circumstance   occnrred  soon 
after  in  the  abdication  of  the   Kin-g.     His  ofliee  was 
abolished,  and  Rossini  set  himself  to  plead    with  the 
liquidators  of  Ihe  civil  )ist  for   tha   settlement   of  bis 
pen.sion.     While  this  process   ttss  goirig    05>   he   of 
course  remained  iu  Paris,  and   it  is  sajd,  that  in   or- 
der to  induce  the  commissioners  to  take   a;   I'worable 
view  of  his  case  he  lived  with  alt  the  exJcrnars  of  the 
most  abject  poverty.     As  soon,  however,  as  a  decis- 
ion was  given  in  his  favor  he  retired  to  a  palace  whrcb 
he  had  purchased  at  Bologna  and   h.-sd  fitied  np  with 
all  the  luxury   that  money    could    command.     The 
trick  has  often  been  cast  in  his  teeth  by    hosrils  crit- 
ics, but  the  French  public  forgave  him    the  rnsf,  and 
tried  lo  make  up.  by  adulation  as  exaggerated  as  tb.eir 
former  censure,  for  the  indignity  put  upon  him  by  a 
Parisian  andience  and  a  Parisian  press    on    the    pro- 
duction of  the  "  lI7//('(;»)  Tel!."     He  had  already  ex- 
perienced how  fickle  the  popular  judgment  might  he, . 
when  he  was  staying  at  Vienna,  in  the  zenith    of  his 
reputftiion.     It  was  at  a  banquet  given  by  him  there 
in  honor  of  his  wife,  his  art,  anil  his  cook  ;  for   Ros- 
sini was  a  voliiptuai'v  in  all  things.     The  spread  was 
worthy  of  Lueullus  ;  and  in  the  midst    of  the  guests' 
discussion  (,f  the  best  wines  and  viands,  shared  by  the 
most  brilliant  wits  of  the  Austrian    capital,    a   huge 
crowd  gathered  outside  the   house,    attracted    by  tho 
fame  of  the  composer  and  the  announcement  that  he 
and  bis  friends  intended  to  give  a  musical   jierfomi- 
ance  on  the  halcoiiy.     Great  was  the  disappointment 
of  Ihe  mntlilnde  on  hearing  that    no    such    perform- 
ance was  likely  to  take  place  ;  and  Rossini  good  na- 
turedly  otfered  lo  gratify  them  since   they  were  bent 
on  having  ssn  alfresco  concert.      A  piano  was  placed 
upon  the  balcony,  and   the    maestro,  with    his  table 
napkin  lianginf;  from  his   button  ho'e,  sat  down  and 
sang  a  rilorncllo  from   "Elizahetln."     The    audience 
applauded  lustily;  "Viva  !  viva  !  siabenedetio  I  an- 
cora  !  ancora  1"  wns"  vociferated  with  all   their  might 
by  a  thousand    voices.      David   and   Mile.  Eckerlin 
then  advanced  and  sang  a  duet,  which  was   followed 
by  the  same  plaudits  and  the  same  entreaties  to  con- 
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tiime.  N'jy.zurri  piioceedcil  witli  a  cavatina  from 
** Zelnnrti ,"  and  then  llie  maestro  wrought  the  enthii- 
Biasm  of  the  asseinhly  to  a  climax  hy  singins,  with 
his  wife,  tlto  admiralile  fUict  from  "ArmUh"  "C.ira 
per  te  quest'  anima."  lie  intended  that  the  delicious  \ 
accents  of  the  dnet  slionjd  close  the  concert,  anil  at- 
tempted to  retire  amid  the  applause  which  followe.il 
it.  His  intention  being  perceived,  however,  the  cries 
of  *'Bravo  !"  were  changed  for  others  of  *'Fora  ! 
fora  !  il  maestio  !"  and  he  was  obliged  to  advance  to 
the  border  of  the  balcony  and  bow  his  acknowledg- 
ments to  the  excited  multitude.  A  cry  of  "Cantare  ! 
Cantaro  !"  then  proceeded  from  all  sides,  and*  the 
maestro  replied  by  singing  in  his  gayest  manner  the 
famous  melody  from  "11  Barhiere" — "Figaro  qn^, 
Figaro  lii."  This  ended,  he  considered  the  matter 
carried  fur  enouy;h,  and  retired  into  the  interior,  or- 
dering tlie  shutters  to  be  closed  and  the  lis;bts  upon 
the  balcony  put  out.  But  though  he  bad  had  enough 
of  it,  the  crowd  had  not,  and  when  it  perceived  tliat 
there  was  no  hope  of  the  concert  being  continued,  it 
became  enraged  beyond  all  bounds  at  the  disappoint- 
ment, and  gave  vent  to  its  fury  by  throwing  brick- 
bats at  the  windows  of  him  in  whose  favor,  only  a  few 
moments  before,  it  had  witnessed  so  idolatrous  an 
enthusiasm.  Hud  it  not  been  for  the  intervention  of 
the  police,  it  is  probable  the  outraee  would  have  been 
carried  to  a  serious  extent.  No  bad  illustration  of 
the  favor  of  a  mob. 

Since  the  production  of  "William  Tell"  Rossini 
has  given  little  to  the  extra-dramatic  world  ;  beyond 
a  cantata  here  and  there,  a  couple  of  masses,  and  a 
)-ecAa!(/f(r  of  an  old  opera  under  the  name  of  "Robert 
Bruce,"  nothing  of  interest  came  from  bis  pen,  save 
the  "Stahat  Mater."  in  the  long  interval  between 
1829  and  1868.  The  thirty-nine  years  have  been 
devoted  to  gastronomy,  to  the  cultivation  of  hons 
mots,  and  the  adulation  of  artistic  society.  In  1855 
he  settled  down  in  Paris,  and  up  to  his  death  became 
the  centre  of  an  adoring  coterie.  He  bent  his  niiuhty 
genius  to  the  cracking  of  jokes  and  the  inventing  of 
dishes.  Something  of  lazijiess  or  of  premature  steril- 
ity must  have  mingled  with  that  early  pique,  for  cer- 
tainly Paris  tried  hard  to  obliterate  the  memory  of 
his  wrong.  He  received  the  homage  of  a  sovereign  ; 
he  was  dubbed  "divine"  ;  bis  little  traits  and  mildest 
witticisms  were  chronicled  in  the  newspapers  with  an 
assiduity  and  an  hyperbole  of  which  only  French 
journalists  are  capable  ;  he  wrote  exaggerated  com- 
pliments in  the  slbums  of  young  lady  artists;  and 
thus  he  lived,  in  the  midst  of  bis  medals  ami  orders 
and  flatterers  and  scores,  until  he  caught  that  attack 
of  bronchitis  which  on  Saturday,  November  the  14th, 
put  an  end  to  his  life  and  plunged  Paris  into  mourn- 
ing. The  Sunday  art  papers  in  that  capital -came 
out  with  a  black  edge  and  contained  the  most  eft'u- 
sive  expressions  of  regret.  In  the  language  of  one  of 
them,  "Death  has  opened  to  Kossini  the  way  to  that 
Empyrean  where  the  Greeks  placed  their  demigods  ; 
Paris  is  hastening  to  render  to  the  dead  a  funeral 
which  can  only  be  an  apotheosis  and  the  preface  of 
immortality." 

But  exaggeration  apart,  no  one  denies  to  Kossini 
the  respect  due  to  his  great  worth.  The  testimony  of 
no  less  a  man  than  Mendelssohn  may  be  recorded 
among  the  cloud  of  witnesses  who  confess  Rossini's 
geniality  and  jreatness.  In  a  letter  from  Frankfort, 
ill  July,  I83G,  Mendelssohn  wrote  thus  : — "Early  yes- 
terday I  went  to  see  Ferdinand  Hiller,  and  whom 
should  I  find  sitting  there  but  Rossini,  as  large  as 
life,  in  his  best  and  most  amiable  iriood.  I  re.ally 
know  few  men  who  can  be  so  amusing  and  witty  as 
he,  when  he  chooses  :  he  kept  us  laughing  incessant- 
ly the  whole  time,  [promised  that  the  St.  Cecilia 
Association  should  .sing  for  1dm  the  B  minor  Mass, 
and  some  other  things  of  Sebastian  Bach's.  It  will 
be  quite  too  charming  to  see  Rossini  obliged  to  ad- 
mire Sebastian  Bach;  he  thinks,  however,  'different 
countries,  different  customs,'  and  is  resolved  to  howl 
with  the  wolves.  He  is  enchanted  with  Germany, 
and  when  be  once  gets  the  list  of  wines  at  the  Rhine 
Hotel  in  the  evening,  the  waiter  is  obliged  to  show 
him  his  room,  or  he  could  never  manage  to  find  it. 
He  relates  the  most  laughable  and  amusing  things 
about  Paris  and  all  the  musicians  there,  as  well  as  of 
himself  and  his  compositions,  and  entertains  the  most 
profound  respect  for  all  the  men  of  the  present  day 
— so  that  you  might  really  believe  him,  if  you  had 
no  ejes  to  see  his  sarcastic  face.  Intellect,  and  ani- 
mation, and  wit  sparkle  in  all  his  features  and  in 
every  word,  and  those  who  do  not  consider  him  a 
genius  ought  to  hear  him  expatiating  in  this  way, 
and  they  would  change  their  opinion." 

Rossini's  illness  for  the  two  days  before  his  death 
was  a  slow  agony,  and  he  suffered  a  real  martyrdom. 
His  body  was  literally  on  fire,  so  greatly  did  "the  in- 
flammation consume  him.  From  time  to  time  he 
moaned  out — "I  burn  ;  ice,  ice  !"  and  this  was  readi- 
ly given  him  as  a  final  solace.  He  sometimes  took 
the  hand  of  his  wife,  who  never  left  his   bedside,  and 


covered  it  with  kisses.  Together  with  the  name  of 
Mme.  Rossini,  which  he  was  almost  always  uttering, 
that  which  he  most  frequently  pronounced  was  Jean, 
an  old  attendant  who  had  shown  great  dcvotednes.s  to 
his  master.  Moreover,  some  friends  never  ceased 
succeeding  each  other  in  waiting  on  him  ;  namely, 
MM.  Vancorbcil,  Michotte,  Perazzi,  Ivanoflf',  S.  Tnrii- 
burini,  and  Dr.  Fortina.  Mme.  Rossini,  revisinrr  her 
first  decision,  had  allowed  the  Abbe'  of  S.  Roch  to 
have  access  to  the  dying  man,  who  confessed  to  him. 
On  Friday,  at  two,  the  Cure'  of  Passy  administered 
extreme  unction,  and  half  an  hour  after  the  patient 
lost  consciousness.  A  laborious  breathing  alone  in- 
dicated that  life  remained.  At  ten  at  night  be  ut- 
tered his  wife's  name,  and  that  was  the  last  word  he 
spoke.  At  eleven  he  was  thought  to  bo  dead,  and 
a  light  was  piissed  close  to  his  eves  ;  but  tiie  upper 
lids  opened.     A  little  after  midnight  he  expired. 

The  following  list  of  Rossini's   chief  productions 
may  be  of  interest :  — 

A.D. 

II  pianto  d'Armonift  (Cantata) 180S. 

Symphony  for  the  Orchestra 1809. 

Quartet,  two  Violin?,  Tenor,    and  Violoncello . .  .1809. 

La  Cambiale  di  IMatrinionio  (Opera) 1810, 

L'Equivoco  ptravagante  (Opera) 1811. 

Didooe  Abbandonafa  (Cantata) 1811. 

Demetrio  e  Polibio  (Opera) 1811. 

L'Inganno  Felice  (Opera) 1812. 

Cirn  in  Babilonia  (Opera) 1812. 

LaScaladi  Set*  (Opera) 1812. 

La  Pietra  del  Paragone  (Opera) 1812. 

L'Occa.'sioce  fa  il  Ladro  (Opera) 1812. 

II  Figlio  per  Azzardo  (Opera) 181.3. 

Tancredi  (Opera) 1813. 

L'ltaliana  in  Algeri  (Opera) 1813. 

L'Aureliano  in  Palmira  (Opera)  1814. 

Egle  e  Irene  (unpublished  Cantata) 1814. 

llTnrco  in  Italia  [Opera] 1814. 

Klisahetta   [Opera] ]81.''i. 

Torvaldo  e  Dorliska  [Opera] 1816. 

II  Barbiere  di  Siviglia  [Opera] 1816. 

La  Gazptta  [Opera] 1816. 

Otello   [Opera] 1816. 

Teti  e  Peleo  [Cantata 1816. 

Cenerentola  [Opera] J^1817, 

La  Gazza  Ladra  [Opera] 1817. 

Armide  [Opera] 1817. 

Adelaide  di  Borffogna  [Opera] 1818. 

Mo.iie  in  Egitto  [Opera] 1818. 

Ricciardo  e  Zoraide  [Opera] 1818. 

Ermione  [Opera] 1819. 

Eduardo  e  (iri.«tina  [Opera] 1819. 

La  Donna  del  Lapo   [Opera] 1819. 

Cantata  [for  the  Royal  fete  at  Naples] 1819. 

Bianca  e  Faliero  [Opera] 1820. 

Maonietto  Secondo  [Opera] 1820. 

Cantata  for  the  Emperor  of  Austria 1820. 

Matilda  di  Shabran  [Opera] 1821. 

La  RiconofJcenza  [Cantata  performed  for  Rossini's 

benefit  at  Naples] 1821.    . 

Zelmira  [Opera] 1822. 

II  Vero  Onia(r(;i(r[Cantatii] 1822. 

Semiramide  [Opera] 182.3. 

Sigismundo  [Opera] 1823 

II  Viaggio  a  Reims  [Opera] 1825 

Le  Siege  de  Corinthe  [Opera] 1826. 

Moi.=e  [opera] 1827. 

Le  Comte  0,-y  [Opera] 1828. 

GuillnameTell  [Opera] 1829. 

A  iUsr 1833. 

Les  Soiree.'!  Mu.iicales 1140. 

Four  Italian  ariette 1841. 

Stabat  Mater 1842. 

Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity  [Three  Choruses] 1.843. 

Ilobert  Bruce  [Opera] 1846. 

Stanza"!  to  Pius  the  Ninth 1S47. 

Maw  composed  for   M.  Pillet-Will 1S64. 

Cantata  performed  by  4O0O  singers  and  instrumen- 
talists at  the  Distribution  of  Prizes  at  the  Paris 
Exhibition. 


(From  the  Atheiueum.) 

Gioacchino  Rossini. 

The  last  man  of  genius  but  one  who  belonged  to 
the  greatest  musical  period  that  Europe  has  yet  seen, 
— the  contemporary  of  Beethoven,  Weber,'  Spobr, 
Mendelssohn,  Meyerbeer,  Paer,  Mayer,  Zingarelli, 
Donizetti,  Pacini,  Bellini,  M.  Auber,  Paganini,  De 
Be'riot,  Ernst,  M.  Moscbeles,  Hummel,  Chopin,  MM. 
Liszt,  Thalberg,  and  ^a  score  of  other  artists,  whose 
place  there  is  small  present  chance  of  being  filled — 
almost,  it  may  be  added,  the  greatest  man  of  genius 
in  the  glorious  list — Rossini — born  at  Pesaro  on  the 
29th  of  February,  1792,  died  on  the  I3lli  of  tliis 
month,  in  Paris.  His  health  had  been  failing  for 
some  time  past ;  his  mortal  illness,  which  lasted  for 
some  fortnight,  we  are  told,  was  terribly  painful. 
Everything  that  science  and  devoted  ministration 
could  do  to  alleviate  his  sufferings  and  to  prolong 
his  existence  was  done,  but  in  vain. 

For  the  moment,  it  is  impossil)le  to  do  more  than 
group  together  a  few  facts  and  characteristics  re- 
garding the  life  and  works  of  one  of  the  most  origi- 
nal artists,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  who  ever  en- 
riched the  art  he  practiced.  There  is  no  want  of 
anecdotes,  corresjiondence,  of  personal  recollections, 
within  easy  reach,  such  as  will  make  a  comple'e  and 
distinct  biography  of  Rossini,  one  full  of  interest  and 
instruction  ;  but  the  duty  of  the  hour  is  simply,  in  a 
few  words,  to  assemble  a  few  of  the  known  facts  of 
his  brilliant  and  singular  career.     This  week  it  must 


suffice  10  slate  th;it  Rossini  was  a  native  of  Pesaro  ; 
one  of  a  family  of  obscure  musicians,  the  sou  of  a 
very  beauiitul  woman,  doomerl  to  striig;r!e  into  life 
ami  celebrity  utuler  the  conditions  rrf  poverty  atrl 
meagre  instruction.  His  first  master,  he  told  Ferdi- 
nand llillcr,  was  one  I'rinctii.  But  ho  seems  to 
have  mastered  the  fpcreis  of  niii-ic  almost  hy  in- 
stinct. His  jnyoMsncss  of  tempeiament,  seconded  liy 
a  prodigious  memory,  encouragcil  him  in  boastful 
contempt  of  "  rule  and  governance,"  in  apparent 
contempt  of  thought  and  labor.  The  talc  goes  that, 
after  having  t:d\en  some  dozen  lessons  in  counter- 
point fi'om  Padre  Mattel,  lie  asked  his  professor 
whether  he  bad  learnt  enough  to  enable  hiiu  to 
write  operas  ;  and,  on  receiving  an  ansv/er  in  the 
nffinnaiive,  flung  down  his  exercise  book,  and  busily 
and  boldly  set  to  work  for  the  stage.  This,  how- 
ever, is  possibly  an  exaggeration  of  the  facts  Thetc 
are  persons  born  so  richly  organized  that  they  can 
dispense  with  the  study  which  is  necessary  to  men 
of  genius  of  the  second  order.  So  far  .as  his  own 
words  can  be  relied  on,  Mendelssohn,  whose  amazing 
technical  command  of  the  pianoforte;  was  only  one  of 
his  myriad  attractions,  never  hammered  away  as  a 
child  nt  the  keyboard,  though  he  comman(Jod  it  like 
a  ripe,  strong  man  while  ho  was  yet  a  mere  boy. 
Mozart,  again,  got  into  counterpoint,  without  learn- 
ing it  under  the  Abbe  Volger.  The  fact  that  these 
examples  have  been  abused  and  pleaded  by  the  ai-ro- 
gant  and  the  lazy  has  nothing  to  do  with  their  histo- 
rical truth. 

Rossini,  at  all  events,  had  no  mistrust  in  assault- 
ing the  theatre  of  his  country  at  a  very  early  age. 
There  were  singers  in  those  days  ;  and  the  boy,  be- 
ing an  exquisite  singer  himself,  was  tempted  to  lav- 
ish his  genius  on  tlie  vocal  portion  of  his  operatic 
music,  careless  of  dramatic  interest — not  very  scrup- 
ulous as  to  instrumental  ingenuity.  The  orchestras 
for  wliicli  his  earlv  operas  "  T.a  Scala  della  Seta" 
and  "  II  Pietro  del  Paragone,"  were  composed,  be- 
longing to  such  small  theatres  as  were  accessible  to 
him,  must  have  been  paltry  enough.  There  was  no 
temptation  for  one  so  sensuous,  so  abundant  in  mel- 
ody as  ho  was,  to  study,  to  refine,  to  meditate  new 
combinations.  And  yet  there  is  nothing  in  the 
orchestral  music  of  any  country  more  provocative, 
more  original,  more  various,  than  the  introductions 
to  Rossini's  overtures — as,  for  instance,  those  to 
"L'ltaliana,"  "  La  Gazza,"  "  II  Barbiere,"  "Tan- 
credi," "  Cenerentola,"  "  La  Donna,"  "  Semiram- 
ide," "  Le  Sie'ge  de  Corinthe"  (with  its  glorious 
m.arch),  and  "  Guillaume  Tell."  In  the  first  quality, 
which  every  overture  should  pos.scss,  that  of  com-' 
mnnding  attention  from  the  very  first  stroke  of  the 
orchestra,  they  are  only  equalled,  not  exceeded,  by 
the  overtures  of  Weber.  As  his  curtain-tunes  pro- 
ceed, the  composer's  habitual  carelessness,  in  filling 
up  every  prelude  by  receipt,  becomes  evident.  On 
the  other  hand — though  here,  also,  too  little  ."iolicitous 
as  to  repetitions  of  known  forms — he  watched  his  sing- 
ers rigorously  ;  and  not  without  reason.  Many,  if 
not  all,  of  the  florid  embroideries  which  are  lavished 
over  his  opera-songs,  and  which  by  stupid  hearers 
have  been  confounded  with  the  original  idea  under- 
neath, were  expressly  noted  down  hy  himself,  in 
order  to  deprive  bis  executants  of  their  right  of  pri- 
vatejudgment.  It  is  certain  that  the  ornamental 
passages  and  cadenzas  noted  in  Rossini's  music  have 
a  style  which  nothing  can  supersede,  nor  replace 
without  certain  loss. 

It  is  impossible,  for  the  moment,  (o  range  accord- 
ing to  order  the  amazing  series  of  his  Italian  operas, 
poured  forth  during  a  period  less  than  twenty  years 
in  duration.  Among  these  were  "L'ltaliana,"  with 
its  incomparable  "  Pappataci  "  (no  for  three  men, 
and  its  nobler  foiale,  "  Pensa  alia  Patria," — "  Bian- 
ca e  Faliero,"  with  its  pompous  duet,  and  its  quar- 
tet with  chorus,  "  Ciel  il  mio  labbro,',  not  exceeded 
in  climax  and  excitement  by  the  finale  added  by  him 
to  "  Moi-e  "  ("Mose")  for  the  opera  at  Paris — 
"  Tancredi,"  witli  "  Di  tanti,"  scribbled  down  in 
bnste.  while  the  rice  for  the  Italian's  dinner  was 
seething — and  its  two  superb  ducts, — "  II  Barbiere," 
the  comedy  of  Bcaumarchais,  which,  told  in  the 
most  delicious  of  melodies,  to  the  most  perfect  of 
dramatic  forms,  will  never  die,  so  long  as  remains  on 
the  stage  the  echo  of  a  singer,  or  the  shadow  of  a 
lover,  or  the  spark  of  one  of  the  rare  old  buffoons  of 
the  Italian  theatres.  This  "Barbiere,"  by  the  way, 
had  at  first  a  contested  success,  Paisiello's  setting  of 
the  same  story  being  then  in  possession  of  favor. 
But  after  a  night  or  two  the  work  had  won  its  place, 
and  such  a  brilliant  renown  for  its  writer,  as  even 
in  their  best  days  neither  Paisiello  nor  Cimarosa  had 
altogether  ever  mastered.  Rossini's  early  workH> 
were  poorly  paid,  for  "  rights  of  authors  "  there  were 
none,  at  le'ast  in  Italy,  and  managers  could  do  such 
unheard  of  things  as  embezzling  the  privilege  of  rep- 
resentation by  purloining  a  copy  of  a-  score;  but 
they  produced  enough  to  satisfy   the  careless  wants 
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nf  r'lf  vnnriL'  Pi\'=:irr«e,  Hi*  became  at  once  the  f:i- 
\oriiu  of  Ills  coiiiilr)  men,  ;ind  moro,  of  Iiis  country- 
women. Besides  boin<^  fi  grent  jreniiiR  nnd  Iiaviiiir 
a  ready  wir,  snch  as  few  hnve  commiuided  {which  a 
thousfind  anecdotes  remnin  lo  attest},  he  was  sin<rti- 
hirlv  hnndsome,  and  sinressfiil  ns  a  mnii  of  intriirnc 
andVallantrv.  To  the  last  (it  imiy  he  rcnriafked  in 
passinir),  Kospiiii  kept  his  wonderful  freshness  nnd 
pniirnnncv  of-  t'epnrtce — Iiis  cliJirniin^'  though  often 
sardonic  courtesy  of  maitiior,  nnd  that  pair  of  eyes, 
flt  once  clear,  tender  nnd  searchintr,  which  must,  in 
the  heyday  of  his  vouth,  have  lieen  found  resistless 
by  the  p;issionate  ladles  of  liis  own  country. 

Italian  opera  after  opera  was  poured  out  by  Ros- 
sini with  every  conceivahle  variety  of  success.  Some 
of  those  the  best  known  may  he  jrrouped  without  ref- 
erence to  chronoloiry.  Amonj;  comie  operas,  "  La 
Cenerentola,'*  Avith  its  introduction,  its  concerted 
piece,  "  Questo  e  node,"  au'l  its  finale  rondo,  and 
"  Matilda  di  Shahran."  otherwise  "  Corradino,"  rich 
from  heLMnninir  to  end  in  melody,  tliony;h  weitrhed 
down  by  the  absurdities  of  its  story.  Amonjr  senti- 
mental operas,  "  La  Donna,"  the  music  of  which  is 
as  a  breath  from  the  hills  of  our  north  country,  and 
(he  it  marked)  essentially  different  in  color  from  the 
Swiss  musie  to  his  "  Gnillanme  Tel!  "  and  "  La 
Gazza."  Amontr  works  of  a  higher  ni[.:ht,  "  Zel- 
mira  "  and  **  Semiramide,''  nnd,  best  of  all,  '*  Otel- 
lo,"  the  last  act  of  which  is,  probably,  tiie  hiiihest 
expression  of  Italian  tragic  music  in  existence,  he- 
cause  it  the  simplest — an  net  preluded  by  yet  an- 
nother  of  those  exquisite  inlroduelions  to  which  we 
have  referred,  and  in  its  tremendous  trajric  passion 
sustained  h\  merely  two  persons  with  a  pathos  and 
an  audacity  which  there  is  no  overpraising:.  Desdc 
mona's  willow  soni;  (how  wonderfully  was  it  ren- 
dered by  Pasta  and  Malihran  !)  is  not  more  truly 
dramatic  than  tlie  frenzied  final  duet,  where  every 
brilliancy  of  vocal  resource  is  enlisted  in  the  service 
of  the  jealousy,  despair,  and  death  aijony  of  the 
scene.  If  this  marvellous  piece  of  dramatic  concep- 
tion, where  the  wildest  passion  is  combined  with  a 
beauty  as  symmetrical  as  that  of  the  Greek  statues, 
is  now  ihouj^ht  slow  and  cold  by  those  who  will 
swallow  any  amount  uf  Verdi  honihast  or  of  War- 
ner trash,  it  may  be  that  the  fjreat  art  of  operatic 
singinp:  and  actinc:    has  died  out. 

He  died  in  easy  circumstances.  lie  was  twii^e 
married  ;  the  first  time  to  Madame  Colhran,  a  re- 
nowned Neapolitan  prima  donna  of  his  day,  some- 
what past  her  prime.  For  this  lady  he  wrote  his 
"  Zelmira,"  and  she  accompanied  him  to  Enfjland  ; 
when  Prince  Leopold's  Concerts,  at  Marlborough 
House,  were  "  the  ra£i:e  "  in  our  world  of  fashion  ; 
Avhen  Almack's  was  in  full  (rlory.  What  a  hy-^ronc 
time  does  this  simple  statement  recall  !  There  is 
probably  one  only  of  that  brilliant  society  still  in 
the  world — Lady  Palmerston,  then  Lady  Cowper. 
The  stories  of  Rossini's  vain  elory,  durinp:  his  in- 
vasion of  England,  are  countless.  Who  has  not 
heard  of  his  speech  to  the  beauty  standing:;  hetw'ccn 
him  and  the  Dnke  of  Wellington — "  Madame,  how 
happy  should  you  be,  to  find  vourself  placed  between 
the  two  rrreatest  men  in  Europe  "  ■?  At  these  Marl- 
borouo;h  House  Concerts  he  sauf^.  Rossini  was  a 
second  time  married  to  Madp^me  Pelissicr,  who  sur- 
vives him. 

The  great  vmestro  is  to  be  interred  to-dny.  bj'  his 
own  express  desire,  in  the  cetnetery  of  Piirc  La 
Chaise,  after  a  stately  service  at  La  Madeleine.  It 
would  bo  needless  and  premature  to  speak  of  the 
provisions  of  his  will  as  refrards  the  art  he  loved  ao 
deaily  and  t-o  superbly  adorned  ;  and  the  less  so, 
since  the  amount  of  matter  for  recollection  and  anec- 
dote are  already  so  abundant.  h.  v.   c. 
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Frankfort-a.m-Main.  —  Fei-hiips  the  most  in- 
teresting event,  in  the  highest  musical  sense,  which 
has  occurred  in  Germany  of  Inte,  was  the  "Fiftieth 
Year  Juliilce  of  the  Cecilia  Society,"  held  in  tlie  last 
weelc  of  October.  The  "Cecilia"' is  tlie  choral  soci- 
ety of  which  Mendelssohn  was  so  fond,  and  of  which 
he  speaks  in  his  Letters.  It  is  probably  the  most 
earnest  and  high  toned  oratorio  society  in  the  world, 
though  not  the  largest,  and  its  cliorus  singing  the 
best  that  can  be  heard  anywhere.  We  may  congrat- 
ulate our  friend  Dresel  on  finding  such  a  pleasure  in 
^re  for  him,  the  first  thing,  on  his  welcome  among 
his  relatives  and  so  many  old  musical  friends  as  that 
Jubilee  had  drawn  together,  ^ye  translate  from  the 
Sign  ale : 

"Two  days  full  of  festal  jubilee  and  purest  joy  now 


lie  behind  us, — two  days  which  could  not  have  flowed 
by  more  beautiful  and  more  untroubled.  The  festi- 
val began  on  Wednesday  morning  (Oct.  28)  with 
some  vocal  pieces  of  Mozarl,  Bach,  and  the  two  de- 
ceased directors  of  the  Cecilia,  Schelble  and  Mes'er, 
in  the  banqueting  ball  of  the  Saalbau.  The  Festival 
address  was  made  by  Dr.  Eckhard,  )ircsidcnt  of  the 
Society,  who  reviewed  the  different  phases  through 
which  tlie  Society  had  passed.  Then  came  the  pre, 
sentaiion  of  gifts  to  the  JubHar  (for  example,  a  splen- 
did Beclistcin  grand  piano,  on  the  part  of  anotlier 
musical  society,  the  Museum),  of  deputations  of  soci- 
eties from  other  cities,  &c.  Some  30  honorary  guests 
were  present ;  we  observed,  among  others,  Ferd.  Kil- 
ler, the  three  Lachners,  Goltermann,  Brambacb, 
Krausp,  Wolf,  Schetterer,  Brueh,  Rust,  Klein, Reiter, 
Ilasenclever,  Mangold, Mickler,  Levi,  Schlijsser, Marf 
purg,  Vogt.  For  the  grand  evening  concert  they  had 
selected  Bach's  B  minor  Mass, as  a  symbol  of  the  direc- 
tion to  which  the  Cecilia  most  fondly  dedicates  itself. 
And  indeed  it  may  well  be  proud  of  this  achieve- 
ment; a  more  perfect  performance  (if  there  he  such 
a  thing  as  perfection)  can  bardiv  be  imagined.  The 
enormous  difliicnUies  with  which  the  work  abounds 
were  overcome  with  the  ease  of  play  ;  the  light  and 
shade  was  admirable,  the  sound  of  the  wdiole  chorus, 
alike  in  forte  and  piano, ravishing.  Of  the  solo  sing- 
ers (Mnies.  Bellingrath  and  Joachim",  Herren  Otto 
and  Schultze)  we  must  signalize  Fran  Joachim  and 
Herr  Otto  ;  Master  Joachim  played  the  violin  solos 
(ohUlgato)  which  occur  in  the  Mass.  Add  to  this  our 
excellent  orchestra,  which  played  that  evening  with 
peculiar  fervor,  and  you  must  admit  that  we  have 
had,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word,  a  model  per- 
formance, for  which  we  cannot  be  grateful  enough  to 
Carl  Miiller,  the  director.  Thursday  assembled  the 
Society,  its  guests  and  many  friends  in  the  great 
Hall  at  a  banquet,  in  which  1500  persons  took  part. 
The  festival  concluded  with  a  ball,  and  you  may 
form  an  idea  of  its  magnificence  wdien  I  tell  you  that 
nearly  2,000  people  were  in  motion  in  the  Saalbau." 

'The  second  "Museum"  concert  presented  a  fault- 
less rendering  of  a  Haydn  Symphony  in  D,  Beetho- 
ven's 13-flat  Symphonjf,  and  the  Habrides  overture. 
The  reporter  is  not  so  much  pleased  with  the  manner 
in  which  Herr  Wallenreiter,  of  Stuttgart,  sang  Beet- 
hoven's Liedrrkreh,  as  well  as  that  by  Schumann  on 
poems  by  Eicbendorff.  Tbo  second  Quartet  Soiree 
gave  the  A-mnjor  Quartet  of  Schumann,  the  E-flat 
Trio  of  Schubert,  and  Mozart's  Quartet  in  F. 

Joachim  and  his  wife,  the  distinguished  contralto 
singer,  took  part  in  the  third  Museum  concert  (Vio- 
lin pieces  by  Bach  and  Schubert  ;  Schubert's  great 
piano  forte  Duo,  which  is  symphonic  in  the  grandeur 
of  its  ideas  and  plan,  arranged  for  orchestra  by  Joa- 
chim, &e.)  On  the  9th  Nov.  Joachim  and  Fr.Lach- 
ner  took  part  in  a  charity  concert  ("Violin  Concerto 
by  Rruch  ;  Schumann's  Genouera  overture ;  Cantata 
by  ilarcel'o,  &c. ) 

London. 

Crystal  Palace.  At  the  concert  on  Saturday 
afternoon  the  chief  feature  was  an  uidinown  Synipho- 
ny  of  Schubert — No.  6,  in  C  mafor — for  the  first  pro- 
duction of  which  in  England  (and  it  has  been  played 
nowhere  else)  we  are  indebted  to  the  spirit  of  research 
which  induced  the  Crystal  Palace  directors  to  send 
one  of  their  most  valued  servants  to  "S'ienna.  in  order 
to  examine  the  MSS.  of  the  now  universally-sought 
Viennese  composer  and  obtain  possession  of  what- 
ever seemed  most  interesting.  Each  piece  from  the 
rich  unpublished  collection  that  Mr.  Grove  was  for- 
tunate enough  to  procure  has  turned  out  a  real  treas- 
ure— a  thing  the  loss  of  which  would  have  been  a  loss 
to  art.  The  Symphony  in  C,  in  genuine  musical  in- 
terest, is  equal  to  any  composition  of  Schubert's  with 
which  we  are  acquainted.  It  has,  moreover,  the  pe- 
culiarity, strange  in  Schubert,  of  being  of  a  lively  and 
cheerful  character  from  beginning  to  end.  How  it 
was  performed  by  the  admirable  orchestra  which  Mr. 
Manns  directs  so  well,  we  need  hardly  siy.  The 
whole  symphony,  in  its  vv.ay  a  masterpiece,  was  rap- 
turously received,  and  will  be  doubtless  heard  again 
very  shortly.     The  overtures  to    Guillaume  Tell  and 


Leonora,  wdiich  respectively  began  and  terminated  the 
concert,  were  both  played  in  perfection,  and  the  first 
was  uproariously  encored.  A  young  pianist.  Miss 
Marian  Buel  (pupil  of  Mr.  W.  G.  Cusins),  pirnduced 
a  marked  impression  by  her  extremely  neat,  tasteful, 
and  wholly  unaffected  performance  of  Mendelssohn's 
very  difticult  Capricclo  Btilhiute  in  B  m.inor  (with 
orcliestral  acccompaniments),  a  well-known  Gavotte 
froio  one  of  the  Suitex  of  J.  S.  Bach,  aT:d  a  Schi-rzo 
from  a  MS.  sonata  of  her  o-vn  composition.  iiTas. 
World.  Nov.  2%. 

Tliefee  Crystal  Palace  programmes  certainly  exhib- 
it great  variety.  In  one  the  Organ  was  employed  ; 
a  Bach  Fugue  and  Mendelssohn  Sonata  figuring  in 
the  same  company  with  a  Beethoven  Symphony,  (in 
B  flat),  Rossini's  Siege  of  Corinth  and  Mendelssohn's 
Hebrides  overture,  arias  from  Mendelssohn,  Rossini, 
Spohr,  Meyerbeer,  &c.  The  Time_s  thinks  the  organ 
experiment  entirely  successful,  "thanks  to  the  admi- 
rable playing  of  Dr.  Stainer." 

In  another  (Nov.  14),  the  overture  to  Euri/ant/ie, 
Mozart's  Parisian  Symphony,  the  Dinorah  "Shadow 
Song,"  Beethoven's  Choral  Fantasia  (with  Halle' for 
pianist),  Hanilel's  "Angels  ever  bright"  (Mme.  Sher- 
rington), a  part  song  by  Sullivan,  and  piano  solos  by 
Henselt  and  Heller,  led  to  a  close  in  Schubert's 
"Song of  Miriam,"  for  solo  and  chorus.  This  Can- 
tata was  a  novelty  in  London,  though  it  has  been 
sung  years  since  here  in  Boston,  and  the  entire  music 
published  in  this  Journal.  We  are  glad  to  see  it  so 
highly  appreciated.     The  Times  critic  says  : 

Schubert's  cantata  we  know  apart  from  its  inter- 
pretation (a  very  bad  one)  by  the  Crystal  Palace 
Choir,  and,  therefore,  it  is  possible  to  speak  confident- 
ly about  it.  The  words,  let  its  premise,  are  by  Grill- 
parzer,  and  the  music  was  written  in  1828,  in  which 
year  it  was  first  performed,  eight  months  prior  to  the 
charming  composer's  untimel}'  death.  Schubert  left 
it  unscored,  hut  his  friend  Franz  Laehner  has  sup- 
plied the  omission  with  all  needful  reverence,  and  the 
work  is  now  a  complete  thing.  Not  so  only,  but  it 
is  a  thing  of  beauty  which  we  welcome,  and  shall 
not  willingly  give  back  to  the  obscurity  from  which 
it  has  been  rescued.  Everybody  knows  that  Handel 
treated  the  story  of  Isr.ael's  deliverance  from  Egypt 
once  and  for  all.  His  majestic  musie  stands,  and 
must  always  stand,  alone  and  unapproachable.  But, 
putting  it  aside,  then  it  is  possible  to  open  heart  and 
arms  to  the  lesser,  bnt  still  great,  utterance  of  the 
Viennese  master.  Milton  sang  the  glories  of  Para- 
dise without  closing  the  theme  to  smaller  men. 
Therefore,  if  any  Schuherts  be  living  now — which 
we  doubt — let  tliem  take  heart  of  grace,  and  set  the 
"Song  of  Miriam"  once  more.  But  we  must  return 
to  Me  Schubert  and  his  version  of  the  heroic  theme. 
First  of  all  comes  an  Allef/ro  (jiiisto  in  C  major, 
"Strike  the  cymbals,  harps  de  sounded,"  which — be- 
sides commencing  exactly  like  "The  trumpet  shall 
sound" — is  marked  by  a  thoroughly  Handelian  sim- 
plicity and  directness  of  ]>urpose.  To  it  succeeds  an 
Allegretto  in  F  major,  "Out  of  Effvpt,  on  before  us," 
in  wdiich,  as  in  the  o]3ening  movement,  a  soprano 
solo  and  chorus  are  nscd  with  much  effect.  The 
graceful  and  flowing  theme  of  this  movement  is  ad- 
mirably in  contrast  with  an  episode  on  the  words  : — 

'■Oe.ean's  CTea,ture.^  gnzed  in  wonder, 
Crystal  walla  on  eitlier  baud." 

It  would  be  difficult — nut  of  Ilandel — to  surpass 
the  originality  with  which  these  lines  are  treated.  The 
music  set  to  them  fascinates  as  only  the  music  of  a 
heaven-born  genius  can.  An  Atlrnro  agitato — still, 
like  every  movement  in  the  work,  for  soprano  solo 
and  chorus — follows  on  the  words  beginning  "But 
from  far  array  of  battle."  Tbis  is  comparatively 
weak,  bnt  its  shortcomings  are  amply  condoned  by 
an  episode,  "But,  hark  !  that  hissing,  wailing,  mur- 
m'ring,"  which  leads  in  magnificent  style  to  an  Alle- 
gro moderato  in  C  minor,  "  'Tis  the  Lord  in  all  His 
anger."  Here  Schubert  has  to  describe  the  overthrow 
of  Pharaoh's  chariots  .and  his  horsemen.  Right  well 
he  handles  the  tremendous  story  ;  rising,  now  and 
then,  to  a  height  which  makes  us  more  than  ever  re- 
gret "the  deep  misfortune  of  bis  taking  off."  After 
this  "fine  frenzy,"  an  Andantino,  in  E  minor,  pecu- 
liarly Handelian  in  structure,  comes  as  a  relief.  Its 
theme,  given  first  to  the  solo  voice,  is  repeated  in 
chorus  ;  a  curious  and  weird  cfixjct  being  produced 
by  a  two-part  canon  on  the  octave,  heginning"Dread- 
ful  sea,  so  deep  and  boundless."  The  first  chorus  is 
then  repeated  with  the  addition  of  a  fugue  on  the 
words  "God  has  shown  his  power  unbounded."  Poor 
Schubert!  One  might  almost  he  pardoned  for  drop- 
ping  a  tear  over  this  last  effort.     Such  mingled 
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strength  and  wenkness — weakness  not  liis  fault^at 
tlie  close  of  a  bi-ief  but  laborious  life,  is  as  touching  as 
anything  in  his  pitiable  history.  The  work,  however, 
closes  well,  and  leaves  an  impression  only  to  he  ac- 
counted for  by  that  genius  which  may  be  helped,  but 
never  depends  upon  technical  knowledge. 

Monday  Popdlar  Conckkts. — The  eleventh 
season  opened  at  St.  James's  Hall,  on  the  IGth,  with 
a  very  attractive  programme,  and,  as  is  now  invari- 
ably the  case,  was  attended  by  a  large  and  apprecia- 
tive audience,  the  space  gained  by  the  removal  of  the 
organ  being  fully  occupied  by  the  additional  com- 
pany in  the  orchestra.  The  instrumental  pieces  con- 
sisted of  Mendelssohn's  stringed  quartet  in  D  major 
(Op.  44,  No.  1),  Boccherini's  sonata  in  A  major,  for 
violoncello  and  pianoforte ;  Beethoven's  sonata  in  E 
flat  (Op  7),  Mozart's  quintet,  for  clarionet  and 
strings  ;  Dussek's  sonata  in  B  fiat  for  pianoforte  and 
violin;  thus  comprising  a  specimen  of  first-rate  excel- 
lence, of  almost  every  school  of  classical  chamber 
music  with  which  the  enterprising  conductor  of  these 
concerts  has  familiarized  the  London  public.  Even 
if  the  older  school  of  pianoforte  music  was  not  on  this 
occasion  directly  represented,  we  had  traces  of  it  in 
the  melodious  passages  of  the  allegro  of  Boccherini's 
sonata,  which,  though  of  course  mainly  representing 
the  later  Italian  style,  recalled,  in  part,  the  simpler 
phrases  of  Handel's  pianoforte  music.  To  dwell  on 
the  excellence  of  the  performance  of  these  pieces 
would  necessarily  be  to  repeat,  for  the  eleventh  time, 
what  has  been  said  during  the  ten  preceding  seasons. 
We  would,  however,  specially  single  out  the  exquis- 
ite finale  of  Mendeis.=ohn's  quartet.  Presto  con  brio ; 
the  allegro  in  Boccherini's  sonata;  the  final  allegretto 
in  Mozart's  quartet,  not  necessarily  as  cxiiibiting  a 
superiority  in  the  performance,  but  from  their  sur- 
passing beauty  aftbrding  the  highest  gratification  to 
the  listener.  It  would  be  unjust  to  omit  the  mention 
of  Herr  Pauer's  admirable  performance  of  Beetho- 
v^'s  sonata,  and  of  the  melodious  sonata  of  Dussek, 
in  which  he  was  most  efficiently  supported  by  M. 
Sainton.  The  vocal  music  comprised  a  song  of  Ben- 
edict's, "I  know  a  song,"  and  one  by  Schubert  "The 
young  nun,"  in  the  first  of  which  Miss  Edith  Wynne 
received  an  encore.— C/ioiV,  Nov.  28. 

The  programme  of  the  second  concert  (on  Monday 
last)  was  as  fallows  : — 

Trio,  in  D  major,  op.  70,  No.  1,  piano,  violin  and  'cello. 

Beethoven. 

Song.  "Ave  Maria,"  Miss  Edith  Wynne Schubert. 

Sonata  in  G,  violin,   piano  ace Porpora. 

Sonata,  in  F,  No.  18,  piano  alone niozart. 

Fragments  of  untinishecl  quartet — strings. .  .Mendelssohn. 

Song,  "I  know  a  song," Benedict. 

Septet,  in  D  minor,  piano,  flute,  ohoe,  horn,  viola,  'celio 
and  contra  bass Hummel. 

Hum  mel's  septet  is  not  only  the  finest  show-piece 
of  its  very  industrious  composer,  but  one  of  the  finest 
show-pieces  evgr  written  in  which  the  pianoforte  has 
a  leading  part.  That  it  was  safe  in  the  hands  of  so 
good  a  musician  and  practised  a  pianist  as  Herr 
Ernst  Pauer,  backed  as  he  was  by  six  such  skilled 
performers  on  the  other  instruments  as  Messrs.  Rad- 
cliffe.  Barret,  Wentland,  Henry  Blagrove,  Reynolds, 
and  Piatti,  we  need  scarcely  add  ;  nor  is  it  necessary 
to  describe  the  satisfaction  with  which  the  entire  work 
was  listened  to  by  the  audience,  who  applauded  each 
movement  as  became  them.  Porpora's  violin  sonata 
(introduced  for  the  first  time),  is  interesting  as  a  spec- 
imen of  a  master  who  was  the  great  Joseph  Haydn's 
first  instructor.  The  finest  of  the  four  movements 
into  which  it  is  divided  is  the  third,  an  animated  and 
ingeniously  developed /»7(i.  The  concluding  aria  is 
pretty,  but  the  rest  is  somewhat  dry.  The  whole  is 
full  of  those  "trills"  for  which  Porpora  was  notori- 
ously famous,  and  with  which,  on  a  special  occasion, 
a  certain  Emperor  (5f  Austria  was  so  mightily  divert- 
ed at  Vienna  (where  Porpora  habitually  resided). 
The  sonata  was  superbly  played  by  M.  Sainton,  from 
end  10  end,  and  the  distinguished  Toulousian  fiddler 
was  recalled  to  the  platform  at  the  conclusion  with 
applause  the  hearty  unanimity  of  which  showed  how 
welcome  to  all  was  his  reappearance  at  the  Monday 
Popular  Concerts.  The  pianoforte  accompaniment 
played  (how  we  need  not  say)  by  Mr.  Benedict,  is  not 
the  composition  of  Porpora,"  but  of  Ferdinand  David 
of  Leipsic.  ^  Mozart's  Sonata  in  F  is  one  of  the  most 
fnasierly  and  beautifnl  compositions  dedicated  by  that 
wonderful  genius  to  the  pianoforte,  or,  as  in  his  time 
it  was  called,  the  "clavecin."  Herr  Pauer  deserves 
no  less  credit  far  his  taste  in  selecting  such  a  work 
than  for  the  careful  steadiness  with  which  he  played 
it  from  beginning  to  end. — Times.  Nov.  24. 

Music  in  PhiladelpMa. 

Pnir.ADELPniA.,  Nov.  29.— When  reading  in  your 
valuable  Journal  the  notices,  furnished  either  by  cor- 


respondents, or  culled  from  our  daily  papers,  of  the 
various  concerts,  especially  of  Chamber  music,  which 
are  given  in  our  city,  it  hasnotnnfrequcntly  occurred 
to  me,  that  as  an  old  concert  attendant  and  one  who 
is  much  interested  in  seeing  a  pure  musical  apprecia- 
tion cultivated  here,  I  should  like  to  bring  to  your 
notice  a  series  of  concerts,  heretofore  somewhat  pri- 
vate in  their  character,  which,  however,  have  exerted 
a  very  powerful  influence  in  educating  the  musical 
taste  of  our  city.  I  allude  to  what  are  known,  in  a 
limited  circle,  as  Parlor  Concerts,  which  were  in- 
stituted nine  seasons  since  by  a  lady  well  known  as  a 
teacher  of  the  piano. 

Freely  expending  her  time,  strength  and  money, 
and  always  engaging  the  best  talent  the  city  could 
supply,  with  the  one  object  kept  steadily  in  view  of 
advancing  the  musical  taste,  she  has  with  unflagging 
patience  and  perseverance,  and  in  spite  of  innumera- 
ble difficulties,  steadily  pursued  her  path.  This  sin- 
gleness of  purpose,  sinking  deeper  and  deeper  into 
the  unfathomable  depths  of  artistic  thought  and  de- 
velopment, has  year  by  year  extended  the  circle  of 
its  influence,  until  the  parlors,  in  which  the  concerts 
were  first  given  and  from  which  they  have  received 
their  title,  could  no  longer  hold  those  who  were  anx- 
ious to  attend,  and  it  was  found  necessary  to  divide 
the  company  and  give  each  concert  twice.  As  this 
involved  double  trouble  and  increased  expense,  last 
season  Miss  Jackson  was  induced  to  fake  a  small 
Hall,  where  riot  only  the  whole  number  of  subscribers 
could  be  accommodated,  but  invitations  extended  to 
many  members  of  the  profession  who  were  showing 
an  interest  in  the  progress  which  this  work,  begun  in 
so  unpretentious  a  way,  had  made. 

But  although  the  concerts  of  theeighth  season  were 
found  fo'be  quite  equal  to  any  of  the  same  character 
given  in  the  city,  the  aim  was  not  yet  reached,  name- 
ly, the  permanent  formation  of  a  superior  String 
Quartet  Club,  for  without  this  it  was  felt  no 
further  progress  could  be  made. 

How  was  this  to  be  accomplished  ?  There  was  but 
one  way, — tha  idea  was  a  bold  one,  especially  for 
Philadelphia,  but  i  t  was  promptly  responded  to  when 
proposed,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  $900  was 
subscribed,  in  sums  of  S50  and  ^25,  and  Ferdinand 
David,  of  Leipzig,  was  written  to,  to  recommend  a 
young  violinist  fully  capable  of  leading  and  conduct- 
ing a  string  quartet. 

The  result  of  this  efll'ort  was  the  introducffon  into 
our  city  of  Mr.  Gotthilf  Guhletnann,  who  not  only 
brought  with  him  his  Leipzig  diplofna  as  a  superior 
violinist  and  pianist,  but  who  has  most  satisfactorily 
verified  it  on  the  two  occasions  on  which  he  has  ap- 
peared before  the  public.  The  first  of  these  was  at  a 
Matinee  given  to  a  choice  audience  of  between  three 
and  four  hundred,  who  were  invited  to  hear  him  short- 
ly after  his  arrival  here,  when  he  played  in  a  highly 
artistic  manner  Lipinski's  Concerto  Militaire  for  Vio- 
lin, and  Chopin's  Concerto  in  E  minor  for  Piano. 
His  power  as  an  able  quartet  player  was  also  seen  in 
the  admirable  rendering  of  one  of  Haydn's  string 
quartets.  But  be  it  remembered  that  in  this  quartet 
it  was  not  the  first  violin  taking  the  lead  and  the  oth- 
er instruments  following  after,  but  it  was  one  perfect 
whole  emanating  from  those  four  instruments  as  the 
expression  of  the  ideas  of  the  master  mind  who  had 
created  them. 

At  the  first  of  this  season's  Parlor  Concerts,  given 
on  the  21st  of  this  month  at  Natatorium  Hall,  the 
programme  presented  to  a  highly  appreciative  audi- 
ence was:  Haydn's  string  quartet,  No.  10  ;  Etude  and 
Gondellied  for  Violin,  by  F.  David,  played  by  Mr. 
Guhlemann  ;  a  vocal  male  Quartet  Serenade,  by 
Abt;  Andante  "and  Variations  by  Handel  and  Valse 
by  Chopin  for  Piano,  both  played  by  Mr.  Guhle- 
mann ;  Romanza  for  Violoncello  by  Franchomme, 
played  by  Mr.  R.  Hennig,  late  of  New  York,  and 
now  a  member  of  the  Parlor  Concert  Quartette  Club, 
a  Yioloncellist  of  uncommon  ability,  both  as  respects 


the  quality  of  his  tone,  his  depth  of  expression,  and 
his  facility  of  execution  ;  two  songs  by  R.  Franz  and 
Carl  Polko,  for  soprano,  and  Beethoven's  glorious 
D-major  Trio  for  Piano,  Violin  and  Violoncello. 
Seldom  has  a  programme  been  interpreted  to  an  au- 
dience in  so  truly  artistic  a  manner  as  this  one.  The 
satisfaction  seemed  universal,  and  I  felt  that  now  in- 
deed Philadelphia  had  taken  a  thorough  step  forward 
in  musical  culture,  and  that,  if  this  string  quartet, 
composed  of  Messrs.  G.  Guhlemann,  Wm.  Stoll,.Jr., 
Theo.  Boettzer  and  R.  Ilennig,  would  continue 
through  the  winter  to  study  as  it  has  done  through 
the  past  eight  weeks,  it  will  be  ready  to  rival  any  in 
the  country.  For  this  good  work,  then,  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  thoroughly  artistic  string  quartet  club 
is  a  good  work  for  music,  we  must  thank  the  Parlor 
Concerts,  and  by  the  way,  as  I  write,  I  remember 
that  it  was  also  through  their  influence  that  your  val- 
uable friend,  Mr.  Otto  Dresel,  was  a  few  years  since 
invited  to  this  city  to  give  some  of  his  delightful  Pi- 
ano Concerts,  and  that  the  last  night  he  was  in  tl* 
city,  after  he  had  finished  his  own  concerts,  he  gave 
one  of  these  very  Parlor  Concerts,  where  I  listened  to 
him  with  the  most  intense  satisfaction. 

What  shall  I  say  then  in  conclusion  ?  Simply  this, 
that  singleness  of  purpose  in  a  good  cause,  no  matter 
how  unostentatious  it  may  be  in  its  beginning,  if  per- 
severed in,  must  result  in  permanent  good  ;  or,  in 
other  and  better  words,  "a  little  leaven  leaveneth  the 
whole  lump."  Progress. 

Mr.  F.  L.  Eitter's  Concert  in  New  York. 

Philadelphia,  Dec.  1. — On  the  evening  of  Nov. 
26th,  the  lovers  of  true  music  in  New  York  were  en- 
abled to  hear  a  concert  of  which  every  number  in  the 
programme  was  artistic.  No  virtuoso  playing,  at  the 
expense  of  real  musical  sentiment ;  no  arrangements 
of  popular  airs  ;  but  the  selections,  all  from  the  works 
of  Mr.  F.  L.  Ritter,  were  full  of  poetical  feeling 
and  scholarly  writing.  The  programme  was  as  fol- 
lows : 

First  Symphony,  in  A  major. 

Larghetto.     Andante.      Jlenuetto.     Allegro  molto. 
Hafis  Songs  [From  the  Persian]. 

a].  "AIs  ich  zum  ersetn  male  dein  Angesicht  er- 

blickte." 
b].  "Zwei  Paradieses-Lauben.'' 
c].  "Teh  dachte  dein.'' 
d]  "Wo  Enget  hausen." 

Mr.    August  Kreissmann. 
Scena  ed  Aria  [with  orchestral  accompaniment],  "Alfia 
mi  sia  concesso." 

Mme.  Raymond-Ritter. 
Overture  to  "Othello." 
Ilafis  Songs  : 

a],  "Holder  Ost;.-' 

b].  "0  lUchle  nicht  so  wunderschbn." 
cj.  "Ich  will  bis  in  die  Sterne." 
Mr.  Kreissmann. 
The  Forty-sixth  Psalm. 

Mme.  Ritter  and  Chorus. 

These  selections  were  wisely  made  and  presented 
the  genius  of  Mr.  Ritter  in  many  diiTerent  aspects. 
The  Symphony  in  A  is  a  solid  and  noble  work.  The 
theme  of  the  Andante,  in  particular,  is  beautiful,  and 
the  graceful  Menuetto  unites  the  clearness  of  a  theme 
that  Bach  or  Haydn  might  have  written  to  the  rich 
coloring  of  modern  instrumentation.  The  Hafis' 
Songs,  tender  and  oriental,  were  beautifully  sung  by 
Mr.  Kreissmann,  of  your  city.  Mme.  Raymond-Rit- 
ter interpreted  the  impassioned  seena  from  "Alfieri's 
"Antonio  e  Cleopatra,"  a  dramatic  and  efl^ective  com- 
position, but  needing  more  than  one  hearing  for  com- 
plete understanding  ;  and  the  solos  of  the  Psalm. 
The  "Othello"  overture  is  indeed  a  wonderful  work. 
It  is  more  a  "symphonic  poem"  than  an  overture  ; 
no  mere  preparation  for  Sh.akespeare's  tragedy,  but 
rather,  in  its  large  proportions,  a  resume'  of  the  whole 
plot.  A  clear,  manly  theme,  alia  marcia,  seems  to 
belong  to  Othello  himself,  while  a  gentle  and  sweet 
motif  suggests  Desdemona.  lago  appears  to  have 
no  distinct  theme  appropriated  to  him,  but  we  trace 
his  subtle  influence  in  a  motif  which  finally  results  in 
a  masterly  fugue,  progressing  with  a  fatal  sureness, 
rising  to  the  climax  of  the  overture,  then  a  lamenting 
melody,  and  all  is  finished. 
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The  Psalm  abounds  in  noble  effents,  from  the 
melody  and  calm  beauty  of  the  aria:  "There  is  a 
river,"  to  the  striking  imitation  of  the  double  chorus, 
"The  heathen  raged."  It  was  finely  sung  by  Mrae. 
Bitter,  and  the  Harmonic  Society  provided  the  cho- 
rus, supported  by  an  orchestra  and  Mr.  E.  J.  Conol- 
ly,  organist.  The  effect  of  the  chorus  was  injured  by 
a  harshness  of  tone  and  unsteadiness  in  the  voices,  as 
also  by  that  disregard  of  the  more  delicate  shades  of 
forte  and  piano,  against  which  onr  oratorio  directors, 
everywhere,  struggle  vainly.  The  orchestra  played 
for  the  most  part  well,  although  we  must  except  the 
extraordinary  misunderstanding  at  the  close  of  the 
first  Aria  in  the  Psalm,  which,  but  for  Mme.  Ritter's 
musician-like  steadiness,  would  have  entirely  spoiled 
its  effect.  We  would  also  give  Mr.  ConoUy  credit 
for  his  sympathetic  pianoforte  accompaniments  to  the 
Hafis'  Songs. 

Such  was  Mr.  Eitter's  concert,   and  we  rejoice  to 

have  been  in  New  York  to  hear  it.  e.  s.  j. 

•  

To  the  Editor  ofDwight's  Journal. 
SiK : — In  giving  the  programme  of  my  recent  con- 
cert, your  N.  Y.  correspondent  "F,"  having  most 
singularly,  but  no  doubt,  unintentionally,  omitted 
the  name  of  Mme.  Ritter,  who  so  ably  assisted,  while 
at  the  same  time  mentioning  all  the  other  persons 
concerned,  allow  me  to  record  here,  not  only  that  my 
wife  sang  the  Scena  ed  Aria  (set  to  words  adapted  by 
her  from  Alfieri's  "Antonio  e  Cleopatra")  with  or- 
chestral accompaniment,  and  the  solos  in  the  46th 
Psalm,  but  also  that  I  composed  those  works  express- 
ly for  her  voice  and  vocal  resources. 

I  am.  Sir,  yours  truly,  F.  L.  Eittee. 

New  York,  Dec.  14.-^0n  Saturday  evening  Mr. 
Thomas  gave  his  1st  Symphony  SoiriJe,  with  Herr 
yon  Inten  (pianist),  the  Mendelssohn  Union,  and  or- 
chestra of  fifty. 

Overture,  "Semiramiiie" Catell. 

3  Motets,  (Chorus  and  Orchestra Mozart. 

ith  P.  F.  Concerto,  G,  op.  68 Beethoven. 

234  Psalm ,  op.  132 Schubert. 

1st  Symphony,  B  flat,  op.  38  Schumann. 

The  Semiramide  Overture  is  now  in  rehearsal  by 
by  the  Philharmonic  Society  for  2nd  concert  and  is. 
In  my  opinion,  a  mediocre  production,  unworthy  of  a 
place  on  Mr.  Thomas's  programme. 

The  23d  Psalm  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at 
the  concert  of  the  Arion  Soc/ety,  and  of  course  was 
sang  at  that  time  by  male  voices,  whereas  in  the 
present  instance  a  female  chorus  was  substituted.  It 
is  a  delightful  composition  and  the  instrumentation  is 
peculiarly  attractive. 

Mr.  Von  Inten,  who  played  the  charming  Beetho- 
ven Concerto  from  memory,  exhibited  quiet  compo- 
sure, an  excellent  technique,  and  a  thoroughly  artis- 
tic spirit ;  but  he  lacks  force,  and  his  hands  scera  in- 
capable of  accomplishing  tl-:at  which  his  heart  and 
head  so  evidently  feel  and  understand. 

The  concert  closed  with  the  very  beautiful  Schu- 
mann Sympborry  in  B  flat.  I  gladly  take  my  posi- 
tion among  the  advocates  of  Schumann,  and  can  say 
with  truth  that  to  me  his  music  means  more  than  does 
that  of  any  [? !]  other  author.  If  the  most  steadfast 
upholder  of  the  ancient  (perhaps  because  it  is  bo)  can 
listen  to  the  Larghetto  of  this  Symphony  without 
seeing  and  feeling  that  Schumann  stands  in  the  very 
foremost  rank  of  the  brotherhood  of  genius,  then  I  can 
only  say  that  from  my  heart  I  am  sorr/for  him. 

Of  the  general  performance  I  am  reluctant  to  speak> 
for  I  can  say  but  little  in  praise.  The  wind  instru- 
ments were  unaccountably  and  exasperatingly  kinky, 
as  likely  to  hit  wrong  notes  as  right  ones.  The 
strings  were  infinitely  better.  As  for  the  singing,  the 
Motets  went  moderately  well ;  but  in  the  23d  Psalm 
the  female  chorus  was  hopelessly  "draggy"  and  un- 
certain as  to  the  proper  volume  of  voice.  The  audi- 
ence numbered  some  1200  and  was,  mainly,  a  serious- 
ly and  earnestly  attentive  one. 

Here  is  the  programme  of  Mr.  Thomas's  2d  Sun- 
day evening  concert,  (Dec.  5). 


Overture  et  Scherzo,  op.  52 ; Schumann. 

Notturno,  "Midsummer  Night's  Dream"... Mendel.=:sohn. 

Grande  Fantasie,  "Tannhiluser" Waffuer. 

Overture,  "Robespierre" Litolff. 

Ballet  de  la  "Reine  de  Saba" Gounod. 

Marche  Hongroise,   "Rakoczy" Berlioz. 

Mme.  Gazzaniga  and  the  little  Hess  children  again 
appeared  and  were  cordially  received.  Master  Willie 
plays  the  violin  with  an  aplomb  which  would  do  credit 
to  many  an  artist  of  greater  age  and  experience,  and 
his  tone  is  wonderfully  strong  and  clear. 

On  Sunday  evening  Mr.  Thomas  gave  his  3d  Sun- 
day concert,  with  the  following  orchestral  selections  : 

2  movements  from  Posthumous  Symphony Schubert. 

Caprice,  op.  12 Weber. 

Grande  Fantasie,  "Robert" Meyerbeer. 

Overture,  "William  Tell" Rossini. 

Allegretto.  7tli  Symphony Beethoven. 

March  of  Victory Liszt. 

The  soloists  were  the  same  as  at  the  last  concert, 
and  were  greeted  with  the  usual  favor.  The  two 
movements  from  the  Schubert  Symphony  are  very 
charming  and  were  very  popular  here  last  winter,  for 
they  were  given  at  one  of  the  Brooklyn  Philharmon- 
ics, at  one  of  Mr.  Thomas's  Symphony  Soir&s,  and 
also  at  several  of  the  Sunday  Evening  Concerts. 
This  season  they  are  to  be  played  at  one  of  the  N.Y. 
Philharmonics.  r. 

Paris,  Nov.  22. — The  attraction  at  the  Theatre 
Lyrique  during  the  past  week  has  been  the  ever  de- 
lightful "7Z  Barft^'ere"  ;  but  often,  from  all  this  light 
and  watmth  and  music,  the  wind  would  wander  to 
the  dreary  careau  of  the  Madeleine,  where  the  body 
of  the  composer  was  laid  prior  to  interment.  On 
Friday  the  remains  of  the  maestro  were  removed  to 
the  church  of  the  Trinity,  where  on  Saturday,  the 
21st  inst.,  the  obsequies  took  place.  The  music  per- 
formed at  the  church  was  as  follows  : 

Morceau  du  Stabat Rossini. 

Soli  by  Tamburini,  Gardoni,  Miles.  Nilsson  and  Bloch. 
Duo  du  Stabat. 

Mme.  Alboni  and  the  Marquise  de  Caux  (Patti). 
Pro  peccatis.    [Sung  by  Faure]. 

Lacrymosa Mozart. 

Stabat,  de  Pergolcse.     [Sung  by  Mile.  Nilsson. 

Pie  Jesu Rossini. 

Sung,  [without  accompaniment]  by  Mmes.  Krauss, 
Grossi,  Miles.  Nicoliniand  Aguisi. 
Pri^re  de  Moise. 

Soli  by  Mmes.  Alboni,  La  Patti,  Nilsson  and  others. 

Three  hundred  executants,  pupils  of  the  Conser- 
vatoire, artists,  and  celebrities,  took  part  in  these  ex- 
ercises. 

At  the  Pere  la  Chaise  the  funeral  orations  were 
pronounced  by  C.  Doucet,Amb.  Thomas,  D'Ancona, 
Perrin,  Sl|  Georges,  and  Elwart. 

Oneof  the  journals  in  commenting  upon  the  cere- 
monies says  :  "Mile.  Nilsson  a  chante'  le  Stabat  de 
Pergolese,  avec  une  voix  pleine  de  larmes."  Not 
badly  said,  certainly,  although  the  expression  "tears 
in  the  voice"  is  not  new. 

At  the  Cirque  Napoleon  to-day  we  had  the  Eroica 
Symphony,  Weber's  Eimyanlhe  Overture,  Overture 
to  "William  Tell,"  Andante  religioso  (Mendelssohn), 
and  Marche  Hongroise  (Berlioz).  The  playing  of  the 
orchestra  is  not  always  unexceptionable,  but  the  Tell 
Overture  was  performed  in  a  manner  which  I  have 
never  heard  equalled. 

At  the  Theatre  Lyrique  this  evening  we  are  to  have 
"II  Barbiere,"  the  overture  to  Semiramis,  &c. 

"William  Tell"  was  announced  for  to-day  at  the 
Grand  Opera,  but  owing  to  the  illness  of  one  of  the 
singers,  it  is  postponed.  a.  a.  c. 

Paris,  Nov.  29. — The  musical  events  of  the  week 
past  have  been  as  follows  :  At  the  Grand  Opera  two 
representations  of  the  Sfr/uenote  with  Mme.  Hamak- 
ers  Cdebutante)  as  Urban,  and  on  the  28th  inst.  a 
"representation  extraordinare"  of  "Guillaume  Tell," 
on  which  occasion  a  bust  of  Rossini  crowned  with  cy- 
press was  brought  forward  amid  great  applause.  At 
the  Italian  Opera,  where  Patti  reigns,  we  have  had  a 
reprise  of  Semiramide  and  a  performance  of  Linda  di 
Chamounix,  while  at  the  Theatre  Lyrique  Rossini's 
Barbier  and  Gluck's  Iphigenia  in  Tauris  have  been 
the  attractions.  Apropos  of  the  work  last  mentioned, 
the  following  words  of  Berlioz,  written  many  years 
ago,  arc  not  without  their  significance  at  the  present 


day.  In  speaking  of  Spontini's  Vestale  he  says  : 
"The  proper  rendering  of  such  a  work  requires  cho- 
ruses who  know  how  to  sing  and  to  act ;  a  powerful 
orchestra;  a  leader  of  great  ability  to  conduct  and 
animate  them  ;  and  above  all  it  demands  that  the  ex- 
ecutants shall  be  penetrated  by  the  sentiment  of  ex- 
pression :  a  sentiment  which  is,  to-day,  almost  ex- 
tinct in  Europe,  when  the  most  monstrous  absurdi- 
ties become  wonderfully  popular,  and  when  the  style 
which  is  the  most  trivial  and  false  is  the  one  which 
has  in  the  theatres  the  best  chance  of  success." 

The  testament  of  Rossini  contains  the  following 
clause : 

"I  request  that,  after  my  decease  and  that  of  my 
wife,  there  shall  be  founded  at  Paris — and  exclusive- 
ly for  the  French — two  prizes,  of  3000  francs  each,  to 
be  given  .annually,  the  one  to  the  composer  of  thS 
best  musical  work — religious  or  lyrical — in  which, 
melody,  so  neglected  today,  is  to  be  adhered  to  ; 
and  the  other  to  the  author  of  the  words,  prose  or 
verse,  to  which  the  composition  shall  be  applied  ; 
these  must  be  perfectly  adapted  to  the  music,  and  at 
the  same  time  be  in  accord.ance  with  the  laws  of  mo- 
rality, to  which  writers  do  not  always  pay  sufficient 
attention." 

At  M.  Pasdeloup's  popular  concert  to-day  the  Ref- 
ormation Symphony  of  Mendelssohn  and  Mozart's 
E-flat  Symphony  were  performed.  A.  A.  c. 
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Coacerts. 
Harvard  Musical  Association.  The 
third  Syuiphony  Concert  (Dec.  10)  had  the  iist» 
al  attentive,  sympathetic  audience,  and  appeared 
to  give  even  more  than  usual  pleasure.  This 
was  the  programme  : 

Overture  to  "Coriolanus" Beethoven. 

Aria,  "Erbarme  dich,"  with  Violin  obbligato,  from  the 

Passion  Music  (accordinu  to  St.  Matthew) Bach. 

Mrs.  C.  A.  Barry  and  BernhardListemann. 
Violin  Concerto,  ("Hnngarian"),  in  D  minor.    (First 

time  in  this  country) Joachim. 

Bernhard  Listemann. 

Overture  to  "Qenoveva" Schumann. 

Songs,  a.  "Wandl'ich  in  dem  Walddes  Abends".. Franz. 

b.  "Song  of  Spring" Mendelssohn. 

Mrs.  C.  A.  Barry. 
Symphony,  in  D,  (No.  2,  Ed.  of  Breitkopf  and  Hartel.) 

Haydn. 

The  "Coriolanus"  Overture,  brief  as  it  is, 
one  of  the  greatest  works  of  genius,  aglow  to  the 
very  core  with  concentrated  thought  and  passion, 
concise,  swift,  fatal  as  Macbeth,  was  more  success- 
fully rendered  than  we  have  heard  it  here  before. 
The  shock  of  the  abrupt,  fiery  chords  came  with 
electric  suddenness  and  precision  ;  the  gloomy 
agitato  of  the  leading  theme,  and  the  unspeaka- 
bly tender  beauty  of  the  episodical  motive,  had 
the  fine  accent  and  the  light  and  shade  they 
needed.  In  the  time  tljat  one  could  speak  or 
think  of  a  tithe  of  its  beauties  and  touches  of  ge- 
nius, the  brief,  swift,  marvellous  creation  has  gone 
by,  and  it  is  a  chance  if  many  a  listener,  intent  as 
he  may  have  been,  and  spell-bound,  has  had  time 
even  to  remember  how  this  or  that  tender  phrase 
of  a  reed  instrument  or  horn,  winding  so  natu- 
rally into  the  midst  of  the  scene,  stole  with  a  sub- 
tle and  delicious  warmth  to  his  heart.  The  over- 
ture was  composed  for  a  drama  of  a  poor  German 
play-wright ;  yet  it  is  Shakespeare's  Coriolanus 
none  the  less  ;  and  as  the  angry  chords  grow 
fainter  and  more  (itful  at  the  end,  till  they  die 
out  amid  murmured  fragments  of  the  troubled 
first  theme,  you  feel  the  type  of  a  strong,  proud, 
wilful  life  storming  itself  away  and  falling  spent, 
annihilated,  in  the  struggle  with  the  higher 
powers. 

Fitly,  after  those  implacable  chords,  followed 
the  plea  for  mercy  in  the  Bach  aria  :  "Erbarme 
dich."  Mrs.  Barry  sang  it  in  these  concerts 
two  years  ago,  but  now  for   the   first   time   with 
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the  proper  accompaniments,  namely  the  quartet 
of  strings  as  Bach  wrote  il ,  and  his  organ  part 
(incongruously  replaced  before  by  the  piano) 
written  out  by  Robert  Franz  for  a  pair  of  clari- 
nets and  bassoons.  These  accompaniments  were 
smoothly  played,  much  better  than  before,  and 
yet  not  quite  subdued  enough  for  the  contralto 
voice,  which,  kept  in 'the  same  range  of  tones, 
does  not  easily  stand  out  in  full  relief  against  the 
instruments,  or,  rather,  figure  as  an  independent 
instrument  among  the  rest,  unless  it  be  one  of 
exceptional  weight  and  strength,  which  Mrs.  Bar- 
ry's voice  is  not.  Sweetness,  purity,  a  certain 
sincere,  soulful  quality,  constitute  the  charm  of 
her  tones  and  her  singing ;  it  is  more  refined 
than  powerful,  more  genuine  than  (in  the  com- 
mon sense)  effective.  She  sang  the  broad,  sus- 
tained, trying  melody,  so  tender  and  contrite! 
with  great  artistic  beauty  and  expression  ;  and,  if 
some  hearers  could  not  at  once  find  themselves 
at  home  in  music  so  long  kept  unjustly  from  them, 
there  were  many  into  whose  hearts  it  did  sink 
deeply  and  was  richly,  quietly  enjoyed.  The 
effect  was  only  slightly  troubled  by  just  a  shade 
of  difference  in  pitch,  chiefly  noticeable  at  the 
outset,  which  we  think  must  have  been  owing  to 
some  overwrought  and  anxious  intensity  on  the 
part  of  the  violin  obbligato,  forcing  the  tone  up  a 
trifle.  Still  the  part  was  beautifully  played  by 
Mr.  LisTEMANN  ;  a  little  nervous  he  might  well 
be,  any  one  might  be,  on  the  eve  of  his  own  soloi 
a  formidable  task  indeed,  besides  that  it  was  real- 
ly his  debut  here  before  a  classical,  exacting  au- 
dience. 

The  Concerto  by  the  great  violinist  Joachim, 
"in  the  Hungarian  manner,"  of  which  we  heard 
now,  for  the  first  time,  the  first  and  principal 
movement  only  (the  whole  would  have  occupied 
an  hour)  proved  a  very  interesting  work.  To 
all  the  technical  difficulties  and  intricacies  of  a 
piece  calculated  to  show  all  that  modern  virtuos- 
ity can  do,  it  unites  fine  originality,  deep  feelin  , 
and  unbroken  logical  consistency  through  all  its 
apparent  freedom  of  form.  There  is  a  Ion rr  or- 
chestral prelude,  in  a  wild  and  melancholy  vein, 
relieved  by  a  sweeter  strain,  prefiguring  the  two 
principal  themes, — one  (juaintly  Hungarian  and 
sad,  the  other  dieerful  and  serene  and  very  love- 
ly.— which  the  solo  violin  takes  up  and  varies 
and  develops  with  exhaustless  energy  and  wealth 
of  fancy.  Like  a  swift  mountain  stream  it  now 
smoothly  glides,  now  shoots  a  precipice,  now 
foams  and  frets  over  the  rocks  and  pebbles,  bu 
keeps  up  ever  the  continuous  flow;  the  surprises 
are  as  natural  and  graceful  as  they  are  unexpect- 
ed; each  new  phrase  or  flowery  figure  seems  to 
unfold  of  necessity  from  what  goes  before,  and  all 
from  the  first  germ.  The  orchestration,  too,  en- 
riches and  illustrates  charmingly,  often  employing 
very  modern  combinations  and  efiects,  without 
being  at  all  far-fetched  or  meretricious.  Mr. 
Listemann  was  fully  equal  to  the  interpretation 
of  it.  AH  he  lacks  is  that  largeness  of  tone  which 
so  distinguished  his  master,  the  composer  himself. 
But  a  purer,  truer  and  more  subtly  penetrating 
tone  we  never  hear.  His  execution  in  everv 
kind  of  passage  is  of  consummate  evenness,  puri- 
ty of  outline,  and  fine  distribution  of  accent.  He 
plays  with  remarkable  energy  and  fire,  wholly 
absorbed  in  the  music.  Whether  in  the  eloquent 
and  feeling  statement  of  the  main  theme,  or  in 
the  lovely  episode  in  thirds  and  sixths,  or  in  the 
rapid  runs  anUfwriiure,  or  in  the   large,   self-ac- 


companying passages,  especially  the  very  ingeni- 
ous and  interesting  cadenzas,  all  was  masterly 
and  riveted  the  general  attention.  The  orches- 
tral task,  too,  by  jio  means  easy,  was  happily 
achieved.  Mr.  Listemann  was  enthusiastically 
recalled.  We  hope  there  may  yet  be  a  chance 
to  hear  tJie  lohole  of  this  noble  Concerto. 

Schumann's  overture  to  his  one  opera,  Gennve- 
va,  deep,  subtle,  tender,  almost  mystical  in  feeling, 
yet  refreshed  with  breezy  horn  passages,  has  been 
given  each  year  in  these  concerts,  and  still  im- 
proves upon  acquaintance.  It  is  surely  one  of 
the  best  of  romantic  overtures,  and  this  time  was 
remarkably  well  played. 

The  songs  with  piano  (Mr.  J.  C.  D.  Parker) 
were  beautiful  in  themselves,  and  very  sweetly 
sung  by  Mrs.  Barry  ;  especially  the  quiet,  ten- 
der melody  from  one  of  the  last  sets  by  Robert 
Franz.  The  beauty  of  the  accompaniment,  how- 
ever, with  its  imitations  and  polyphonic  subtlety, 
would  be  more  appreciated  in  a  smaller  room. 
Ditson"  is  to  publish  it  with  English  words.  The 
"Song  of  Spring,"  one  of  the  last  composed  by 
Mendelssohn,  being  more  buoyant  and  vivacious, 
naturally  told  more  on  the  audience,  coming  as 
it  did  too  after  so  many  serious  pieces  mainly  in 
minor  keys.  But  it  was  not  the  best  piece  for 
the  singer,  and  it  lost  some  of  its  brightness  by 
being  set  down  from  the  original  key  of  A. 

A  perfect  recreation  after  that  serious  pro- 
gramme was  Haydn's  genial  and  delightful  Sym- 
phony in  D,  one  of  the  twelve  composed  for  Salo- 
man  in  London.  From  beginfiing  to  end  it  is  full 
of  exquisite  felicities,  and  they  consist,  as  usual 
with  Haydn,  in  the  art  of  making  the  most  of  a 
few  simple,  happy  thoughts,  by  reflecting,  multi- 
plying, modifying  their  faces  as  it  were  in  a  thou- 
sand mirrors.  But  this  is  a  mechanical  and  life- 
less simile,  whereas  the  Symphony  is  all  alive  and 
human.  How  every  instrument  gives  back  the 
word  with  its  own  coloring  and  characteristic 
comment !  how  charmingly  the  themes  are  passed 
from  voice  to  voice  !  how  the  melodic  impulses 
inspire  «ven  the  slow  basses,  horns,  fagotti,  so 
that  each  gets  his  share  and  figures  in  the  fore- 
ground of  the  discussion,  and  yet  without  the 
slightest  importunity  !  This  old  Symphony  was, 
once,  many  years  ago,  familiar  in  Boston,  but  few 
knew  how  rich  and  beautiful  it  was  till  now.  For 
never  before  was  it  played  here  by  such  an  or- 
chestra, never  with  such  delicacy,  such  light  and 
shade,  such  spirit.  Mr.  Zerrahx's  careful  re- 
hearsal had  removed  all  the  dust  and  cobwebs 
from  the  old  picture  and  restored  it  in  its  fresh 
and  glowing  colors,  its  clear,  perfect  outline.  It 
was  most  heartily  enjoyed.  Verily  the  art  of 
Symphony  was  as  perfect  in  this  first  great  sym- 
phonist  as  it  has  ever  been  ;  this,  with  his  sunny, 
childlike  nature,  makes  him  enjoyable  even  after 
Beethoven  and  Schubert.  The  revival  of  Haydn's 
Symphonies  in  these  concerts,  among  other  good 
fruits,  has  had  the  effect  to  create  a  demand  at 
the  music  stores  for  four-hand  and  eight-hand  pi- 
ano arrangements  of  them.  They  are  played  and 
studied  together  in  many  houses ;  aud  this  is  the 
very  best  sort  of  musical  culture  for  our  young 
piano-players.  In  this  connection,  too,  we  may 
allude  to  the  excellent  service  which  Mr.  Lang 
has  been  doing,  now  for  the  third  winter,  in  as- 
sembling a  hundred  or  two  of  his  pupils  and  their 
friends  on  the  Thursday  preceding  that  of  each 
concert,  and,  with  the  aid  of  a  brother  pianist 
(Mr.  Perabo),  playing  over  the  entire  pro- 
gramme to  them  with  historical  and  analytic  ex- 
planations. Such  is  the  educational  influence  of 
the  Symphony  Concerts. 

Miss  Adelaide  PiiiLLiprs,  who  has  but  a  short 
time  to  stay  with  us,  having  accepted  an  operatic  en- 
gagement for  some  years  abroad,  gave  a  concert  at 
tlie  Music  Hall  last  Saturday  evening,  whicli  was 
one  of  the  best  of  its  kind,  the  miscellaneous.  The 
"ccms"  of  song  and  instrumental  solo,  chief  attrac- 
tion to  the  many,  were  grouped  within  an  uncom- 
monly good  "setting,"  to-wit  an  orchestra,  conducted 
by  Mr.  B.  J.  Lang,  which  opened  the  concert  witli 
llio  first  movement  of  the  "Italian  Symphony,"  and 
closed  it  with  Beethoven's  early  and   gcni.al  overture 


to  the  Ballet  :  "The  Men  of  Prometheus,"  whidi  it 
was  a  treat  to  hear  after  many  years.  Both  works 
were  nicely  played,  and  with  spirit;  so  were  the  ac- 
companiments to  solos.  Our  noble  Contralto  never 
was  in  better  voice,  and  was  richly  enjoyable  in  Ros- 
sini's Di  tanii  palpili  and  the  duet  from  Semiramide, 
interesting  selections  just  now,  and  suited  to  her  In  st 
voice  and  manner.  The  recitative  to  the  former  piece 
was  nobly  delivered.  There  was  much  serious  beau- 
ty and  pathos  in  her  opening  piece,  "Adieu  de  Mario 
Stuart,"  by  Niedermeyer.  Each  of  these  efforts  call- 
ed forth  enthusiastic  applause,  followed  by  that  fatal 
fruit  of  encores,  English  "ballads,"  which  sound  bet- 
ter elsewhere  than  in  a  public  concert  room.  Miss 
Granger's  frank,  bright,  true  voice,  fresh  and  bird- 
like,  without  "a.  tear"  in  it,  or  any  affectation  thereof, 
revelled  prettily  in  the  French  Nightingale  air  from 
Les  Noces  de  Jeanetle,  and  bore  its  part  well  in  the 
Seiniramide  Duet.  Mr.  Rodolphsen  sang  a  Eo- 
manza  from  Maria  di  Rohan  with  good  voice  and 
style  ;  and  Mr.  Macdonald,  whose  tones  are  sweet, 
showed  more  power  and  spirit  than  he  had  before 
seemed  capable  of,  in  an  Italian  recitative  and  roman- 
za  by  Arditi.  Miss  Alice  Dctton  played  Men- 
delssohn's Serenade  and  Allegro  gioioso  (piano  with 
orchestra), neatly,  conscientiously  and  tastefully,  only 
needing  more  force,  which  she  will  gain  with  time. 
Liszt's  Fantasia,  too,  upon  the  Sextet  from  Lucia  she 
played  from  memory,  and  with  sure  mastery.  Her 
modest,  simple  manner  prepossessed  all  in  her  favor. 
Mr.  Listemenn's  violin  playing  was  wonderful,  but 
his  selections  hardly  worthy  of  so  fine  an  artist.  That 
"Sclavonic"  Fantasia  by  Vieuxtemps,  is  but  an  in- 
congruous, tedious  string  of  extravaganzas  ;  but  there 
were  enough  loud  listeners  to  insist  upon  a  double 
dose  of  it.  The"i?o?irfo  des  lutins'^hy  Bazzini,a  Scherzo 
Fantastiqne,  was  more  enjoyable  for  its  comical  origi- 
nality,or  novelty  at  least.  Mr.  Aubuckle  played  an 
entire  Violin  Air  and  Variations  by  De  Beriot  on  his 
cornet,  with  remarkably  good  tone  and  expression,  as 
well  as  finished  execution  ;  but  it  was  too  long,  taken 
with  all  the  childish  encoring  which  sought  to  devour 
the  whole  time  of  the  concert  with  each  mouthful. 

Orpheus  Musical  Society.  The  unpretending 
little  concert,  given  without  advertisement  at  Chick- 
erine's,  Nov.  1 9th,  in  aid  of  the  "Temporary  Asylum 
for  Discharged  Female  Prisoners,"  had  a  good  deal 
of  solid  merit.  The  ^art-songs,  all  well  sunp,  were 
Mendelssohn's  "TUrhisches  Schenklied"  and  "  Wasser- 
fahrt ;"  Kreutzer's  "Der  Tag  des  Herrn ;"  and  two  by 
Gade,  new  ones  here  :  the  first  "Das  Beh"  (The  Roe), 
really  a  composition  of  rare  beauty  and  skill  in  the 
working  of  parts,  the  second  a  merrier  one,  "The 
Students."  Miss  Ryan  sang  Schubert's  "Wanderer" 
and  a  couple  of  interesting  songs  by  Ferd.  Hiller, 
very  acceptably.  Mr.  Kreissmann,  the  able  direc- 
tor of  the  Club,  was  in  capital  voice  and  sang  a  cou- 
ple of  Franz  son2s  {"Die  Rose,  die  Lilie"  and  "  Wenn 
der  Friihling  nvf  die  Berge")  in  his  best  style  ;  also 
the  genial  "Vivat  Bacchus  !"  duet  of  Mozart,  with 
Mr.  ScHRAUBSTAEDTER,  who  also  Sang  three  of  the 
simpler  Franz  songs  with  a  true  feeling.  Mr.  Leon- 
iiARD  contributed  the  C-sharp  minor  Sonata  of  Beet- 
hoven (the  "Moonlight"),  a  movement  from  Schu- 
mann's Op.  12  and  an  Etude  by  Chopin,  entering 
fnlly  into  the  spirit  of  each  and  with  full  power  to 
interpret. 

Christmas  Week  will  not  want  musical  recog- 
nitiou,  and  of  the  highest  kind.  On  Thursday  Af- 
ternoon (Christmas  Eve),  a  Symphony  Concert, 
when  will  be  given  a  new  Haydn  Symphonv,  in  B- 
flat,  one  of  his  best  ;  the  Mozart  Concerto  for  two 
pianos,  (Messrs.  Lang  and  Parker), — for  the  first 
part.  Part  II.  Beethoven's  second  Symphony  in  D, 
(the  one  nearest  related  to  Haydn  and  Mozart)  ;  then 
the  Cradle  Song  from  Bach's  Christmas  Oratorio, 
and  his  rejoicing  Aria:  "Frohlocfce,  mein  Herz,"  both 
suns  ))y  Mrs.  Barry  ;  and  then  the  fairy  overture  : 
"Midsummer  Night's  Dream."  Besides  the  Christ- 
mas allusion  of  these  last  three  pieces,  the  programme 
has  the  interest  of  tracing  a  historical  projjress  in  in- 
strumental composition  ;  Haydn,  Mozart,  JBeethoven, 
Mendelssohn. 

On  Saturday  evening,  the  Handel  and  H.iydn  So- 
ciety give  the  "Messiah,"  with  tlie  welcome  aid  of 
Miss  PniLLiPPS  and  Miss  Whitten  ;  and  on  Snn- 
d.iy  evening,  "Elijah." 

The  Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club  will  reach  homo 
in  time,  it  is  hoped  for  the  Symphony  Concert,  and 
will  begin  their  annual  Chamber  Concerts  at  Chick- 
cring's  Hall  on  the  5th  of  Januaiy(Tuesday  evening). 
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Brookline,  Mass. — Tlie  Clioral  Club,  of  ama- 
teurs, under  llie  direction  of  Mr.  Kreissmann,  of 
which  we  made  mention  last  year,  gave  another  social 
soire'e  at  the  house  of  one  of  its  members  on  Monday, 
■^th  inst.  The  programme,  for  its  rare  and  sterling 
character,  deserves  record  among  the  hopeful  signs  : 

"Obone  Je.™" Palestrina,  1529-1594. 

".Tesu  dulcis  memoria" Vittoria,  1540—1605. 

Mottette,  "1  wrestle  and  pray" J.  S.  Bach,  1685-1750. 

Duet,  ''Idoraeneo" Mozart,  1757-1791. 

Rotnanze,  A'iolin  and  Piano Beethoven,  1770  -1827. 

S'Uve  Refjina. Hauptmann,  1792-1867. 

Motette,  ''Beati  omnes  qui  timent." 

Mendelssohn,  1809.-1847. 
Chorus,  "How  lovely  are  the  Messengers,"  (St.  Paul) 

Mendelssohn. 
.Chorus,  "He  watching  over  Israel,"  (Enj.ah). 

Kyrie Robert  Franz.  1815. 

Duet  and  Chorus,  "I  waited  for  the  Lord".  .Mendelssohn. 
Four- Part  Songs Mendelssohn. 

WoKCESTER,  Mass.  has  had  a  couple  of  Sympho- 
ny Concerts,  of  which  the  Palladium  reports  thus  ; 

Worcester  is  greatly  itidebted  to  the  Grand  Army 
organization  for  the  two  splendid  concerts  which 
made  Dec.  5th  a  gala  day.  A  driving  snow  storm 
kept  the  timid  ones  at  home  :  but  the  braver  ones 
were  amply  repaid,  for  a  richer  feast  of  orcliestral  mu- 
sic Worcester  never  had.  The  attendance  at  the  af- 
ternoon concert  was  small ;  only  about  three  hundred 
present,  but  they  were  all  irue  lovers  of  music,  who 
felt  that  they  would  have  been  great  losers  by  allow- 
ing the  elements  to  conquer  them,  thus  depriving 
them  of  their  soul's  food.  The  programme  was  a 
nice  one,  finely  rendered  by  elioice  performers  from 
the  Harvard  Musical  Association,  [!]  under  the  sure 
guidance  of  Mr.  Zerrahn,  who  is  so  mighty  a  power 
in  the  orchestral  world.  The  two  movements  of 
Schubert's  unfinished  Symphony  in  B  minor  were 
beautiful  ;  serving  as  a  reminiscence  of  its  inspiring 
interpretation  at  the  great  May  Festival ;  the  Alle- 
gro, with  its  lovely  themes  so  wondrously  worked  up, 
and  the  Andante  of  so  touching  and  impressive  a 
character,  leaves  a  longing  for  the  fulfilment  of 
Schubert's  great  idea.  It  is  a  noble  work,  and  tho'ie 
who  were  absL-nt  missed  a  rare  treat.  _  Haydn's  Mili- 
tary Symphony  put  all  in  a  sunny,  happy  mood,  the 
first  part  so  thoroughly  Haydnish  in  its  character, 
the  last  so  inspiriting  in  its  martial  ring.  Miss  Anna 
S.  Whitten  was  the  vocalist  for  both  concerts ;  a  pos- 
sessor of  one  of  the  freshest  voices  given  to  the  public 
for  a  long  time  ;  round,  smooth,  evenly  developed, 
and  of  great  sympathetic  quality  ;  slie  has  a  fine  style, 
splendid  execution,  good  intonation,  and  has  her 
voice  in  excellent  control.  Her  selections  were  all 
choice,  and  all  finely  given.  She  is  well  deserving 
of  all  the  laurels  she  has  won,  being  in  every  way  a 
remarknble  singer. 

Evening  brought  Beethoven's  Fifth  Symphony, 
but  alas  !  to  how  few  ;  for  with  great  want  of  fore- 
thought, (catering  for  a  Worcester  audience)  it  was 
placed  first  upon  the  programme,  and  amid  the  con- 
stant liurrying  for  seats,  loud  tramping  of  boots,  and 
ceaseless  chatter  of  busy  tongues,  two-thirds  of  this 
grand  work  were  wholly  lost  to  the  greater  part  of 
the  audience,  through  the  stupid  fault  of  tardiness, 
which  is  alarmingly  on  the  increase. 

Farhiington,  Conn. — Mr.  Karl  Klauser  and  his 
assistants  still  pursue  their  steady,  quiet  work,  as 
they  have  done  for  years,  in  the  cause  of  sound  musi- 
cal culture,  at  Miss  Porter's  Young  Ladies'  School. 
For  years  too  we  have  chronicled  the  choice  pro- 
grammes of  classical  Chamber  music,  which  they 
have  had  petlbrmed  there  once  or  twice  a  year  by  the 
best  artists  from  New  York  and  other  cities.  And 
now  we  have  tliose  of  tlie  35tli  and  36th  Soiree  and 
Matinee,  given  on  the  2nd  and  3d  of  this  month. 
I. 

Trio,  C naydn. 

Messrs.  Von  In  ten.  Matzka  and  Bergner. 

Sonata,  Piano  and  Violoncello,  A,   op.  69 Beethoven. 

Messrs.  Vonlnten  and  Bergner. 
Polonaise,  C  sharp  minor,  op.  25.  I 

Ballad,  A  flat,  op.  47.  1 Chopin. 

Mr   Ferdinand  Von  Inten. 

Trio,  D  minor,  op.  49 Mendelssohn. 

Messsrs.  Von  Inten.  Matzka  and  Bergner. 
II. 

Trio,  B  fiat,  (Kbchel,  No.  602) Mozart. 

Sonata,  Piano  and  Violin,  Dminor,  op.  21 Gade. 

Sonate.  Piano.  D  minor,  op.  31,  No.  2 Beethoven. 

Trio,  F,  op.  80 Sshumann. 

Of  the  interpreters,  Messrs.  Matzka  and  Bergner, 
of  New  York,  are  well  known.  The  pianist,  Mr. 
Von  Inten,  is  new,  and,  we  are  told  acquitted  himself 
admirably  ;  neat  in  his  technics  and  of  a  fine  musical 
nature,  just  the  pianist  for  chamber  music.  Besides 
the  pieces  on  the  programmes,  he  played  things  of 
Chopin,  Schumann,  Li.'zt,  &e.,  "graC3fnlly,  tenderly, 
and  very  neally,  cleanly." 


PouGHKEEPSiE,  N.  Y. — A  "Classical  Eehearsal" 
("the  fourth)  was  held  at  Cottage  Hill  Seminary  on 
the  5th  ult.  The  selections  were  Beethoven's  E-flat 
Trio,  op.  20,  for  piano,  violin  and  'cello,  played  by 
Messrs.  L.  Meyer,  Brandt  and  R.  Goerdeler  ;  "With 
verdure  clad,"  by  Miss  Emilie  Paige  ;  Schubert's 
Serenade,  transcribed  for  violoncello  ;  Beethoven's 
Romance  for  Violin  ;  a  Song  by  Kiicken,  with  vio- 
lin obbligato  ;  and  a  couple  of  Mendelssohn's  Songs 
without  Words,  played  by  Mr.  Goerdeler.  The  Trio 
was  divided,  and  the  whole  of  the  rest  ot  the  pro- 
gramme inserted  between  its  two  halves  ! 

Vassar  College.  The  lady  teachers,  under  the 
direction  of  Prot.  F.  L.  Ritter,  and  with  the  aid  of 
Messrs.  Matzka  (violin)  and  Bergner  ('cello),  gave  a 
soiree  on  the  15th,  in  which  the  following  pieces  were 
played  or  sung  :  Trio  in  C  minor,  op.  1  (piano,  vio- 
lin and 'cello),  Beethoven;  Two-part  Song,  "The 
May  Bells,"  Mendelssohn  ;  Sonata  for  piano  and 
violin,  Mozart ;  Air,  "Lascia  ch'  io  pianga,"  Handel  ; 
Sonata  in  D,  op.  58  (piano  and  'ceJlo),  Mendelssohn  ; 
Duet:  "Sull'aria,"  from  Nozze  di  Figaro,  Mozart; 
Trio  in  B  flat,  Mozart. 

The  Mendelssohn  Quintette  Cldb  win  won- 
derful endorsements  "out  West."  A  Cleveland  critic 
savs  they  "have  long  been  acknowledged  as  having 
?-eac/ierf(/ie  acme  of  musical  culture  in  this  country;" 
"the  members  of  tlie  Club  are  above  criticism  from 
ordinary  mortals,"  &c.  Surely  that  writer  is  no  ordi- 
nary mortal. — Th!h  the  Club,  and  their  lady  singer, 
Mrs.  H.  M.  Smith,  are  meeting  great  and  deserved 
success  everywhere  on  their  tour  is  a  matter  of  course. 
But  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  "the  acme"  of  perfection  is 
not  yet  fully  reached  by  any  mortal,  ordinary  or  ex- 
trao'rdin.iry  ;  it  is  well  to  have  a  goal  some  way  be- 
fore us  if  life  is  still  to  be  worth  living  for. 

Beethoven's  Last  Moments. 

The  Gratzer  Tagespo!sl\conl&m;i  a  letter  by  the 
hand  of  the  famous  composer,  Anselm  Huttenhren- 
ner,  (communicated  by  his  son.  Colonel  Peter  Hiit- 
tenbrenner),  which  the  former  had  addressed  to  the 
United  States  consul,  A.  W.  Thayer,  in  Vienna, 
on  Beethoven's  last  moments,  so  differently  related 
by  the  different  biographers.  The  following  form 
the  principal  portions  of  this  most  interesting  epistle  : 
— "When,  on  the  26th  of  March,  1827,  about  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  I  entered  Beetlioven's 
bedroom,  I  found  there  Hofrath  Breunintr,  his  son, 
and  Mrs.  van  Beethoven,  the  wife  of  Johann  van 
Beethoven,  landed  proprietor  and  apothecary,  of 
Linz,  and  besides,  my  friend,  the  portrait  painter, 
Joseph  Teitscher.  I  believe  that  Professor  Schind- 
ler  was  also  present.  These  gentlemen,  after  a 
while,  left  the  composer  in  his  death  struggle,  and 
had  little  hopes  of  finding  him  yet  alive  on  their 
return.  During  the  last  moments  of  Beethoven  there 
was  no  one  in  the  room  except  Mrs.  van  Beethoven 
and  myself  After  Beethoven  had  lain  from  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  I  came,  breathing  hard 
in  his  atronies,  yet  without  consciousness,  till  above 
five,  a  flash  of  lightning,  accompanied  by  a  violent 
clap  of  thunder,  came  down  and  lighted  up  the  death 
chamber  (there  lay  snow  in  front  of  Beethoven's 
house)  with  a  dazzling  glare.  After  this  unexpected 
phenomenon,  Beethoven  opened  his  e3-es,  lifted  up  his 
right  hand,  and  for  several  seconds  looked  upwards, 
his  fist  clenched  and  with  a  very  serious,  threatening 
countenance,  as  if  he  meant  to  say,  '  I  defy  ynu,  you 
hostile  powers  !  Avaunt,  God  is  with  me !'  when  his 
raised  hand  fell  back  upon  his  bed,  his  eyes  half 
closed.  My  right  hand  lay  under  his  head,  my  left 
rested  on  his  chest.  No  more  breath,  no  more  motion 
of  tlic  heart !  It  is  not  true  that  I  had  asked  Beetho- 
ven to  take  the  dying  sacraments,  hut  I  did,  at  tlie 
request  of  the  wife  "of  the  late  musical  publisher, 
Thomas  Haslinger,  cause  Beethoven  to  be  asked  in 
the  most  delicate  manner  by  .longer  and  the  landed 
proprietress,  Mrs.  van  Beethoven,  to  fortify  himself 
by  the  taking  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  That  Beethoven 
said  to  me  (who  was  not  even  present  on  March  24, 
1827,  in  the  forenoon,  when  he  took  the  Viaticum) 
the  words,  '  Plaudite,  amici,  comccdia  finita  est,'  is 
pure  invention.  Nor  did  Beethoven,  lam  sure,  make 
use  of  such  an  expression,  so  utterly  contrary  to  his 
straightforward  character,  to  any  one  else.  On  the 
other  h.ind,  neither  did  Blrs.  van  Beethoven  relate  to 
me  on  the  dying  d.ay  of  her  brother-in-law,  that  after 
he  had  taken  the  Viaticum  he  had  said  to  the  priest, 
'  I  thank  your  Reverence,  you  have  brought  me  com- 
fort.' " 
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Vocal,  with  Piano  Accompaniment. 

Afar  in  the  Distance.  (Der  Wanderer).    Voice, 
Piano  and  Violinj  or  Flute.     4.     G. 

Kalh'ivocla.  75 
Quite  effective  and  grareful.     German   and  Eoglish 
words. 
Angel  Minnie.    S'gand  Cho.  2.  Eitof.  Sargent.  30 

A  fine  ballad. 
I  knew  a  maid,  a  pretty  maid.   3.  T)  to  f.  Keller.  30 
Song  of  the  Stromkerl.  3.  F  to  f.  F.Boott.  30 

Two  bricht  and  sweet  son?.'!. 
The  Bride-Star.  S'ff  and  Cho.  3.  VJj  to  e.Veazie.  35 

Beautiful  pentiment  and  good  music. 
Chickabiddy.  Soncr  and  Cho.    2.  D  to  e.  30 

Capital  Irish  ballad.  "Chickabiddy"  is  one  of  the 
''catch  words"  in  the  chorus. 

0  kiss  me  ajrain.  S'g:  and  Cho.  2.  Aioe.  Wilson.  30 

Very  pathetic.     Sweet  melody. 
What  ails  this  Heart.     (Was  pocht  mein  Herz). 

4.  F  to  f.  Franz.  30 

Another  prera, 
Te  Deum  in  E.  V.  C.  Taylor.  1.00 

Deus  Miseratur,  in  B6.  '*     "         "  35 

Two  excellent  pieces  for  Church  service,  marked 
with  the  fine  taste  of  the  well-known  composer.  The 
first  was  performed  by  Mr.  T"s  choir  ia  Des  Moines, 
Iowa. 

1  will  not  kiss  the  sweetest  lip  ;  2.  D  to  f  sharp. 

Veazie.  30 
—Unless  the  lip  kisses  back.     Good  doctrine,  and 
pleasing  song. 
Echo  duett.  2.  C  to  g.  Braham.  35 

Simple,  cla«sic,  and  beautiful. 
The  Tempest.   Bass,  Baritone  or  Alto  Song.  3. 

E  toh.  Perkins.  35 

Effective  concert  or  exhibition  song  for  a  low  voice. 
Laus  r»eo.   (It  is  done.)  3.  D  to  f.  Boott.  30 

Stirring  patriotic  poem  by  Whittier,  with  appropri- 
ate music. 
The  bell  g:oes  a  rinffinn:  for  Sarah.  S'g  and  Cho.    30 
The  style  in  which  it  is  done.  Vivian.  30 

Shant  I  be  pjlad  when  Sally  comes  home. Eqerton.  30 
TomyDodd.  Clarhe.  30 

I'll  surely  call  Dada.  Vivian.  30 

Any  Ornaments  !  "         30 

A  capital  sextet  of  songs,  all  comic,  although  the 
third  is  qucerly  pathetic.  Tommy  Dodd  will  take 
with  the  boys,  and  the  lady  calls  for  "Dada"  in  a  mo.=!t 
hilarious  manner.  All  have  good  melodies.  Sonfjs  of 
this  nature  hardly  need  the  marking  of  the  pitch, 
fee.  as  they  are  almost  universally  easy,  and  of  limit- 
ed compass. 

Instrumental. 

Fleur  de  The.     Schotlisdie.  3.   C.  Knight.  30 

"          '*          Quadrille.     3.  "         40 

"         "         Lancer's  Quad.      3.  "         40 

"         "         Potpouri.     3.  Russell.  75 

iMnsic  from  the  Frenchy  Chinese  opera,  and  is   all 

peculiar  and  piquant. 

Bird  whistle  Waltz.     3."  Bb.  Pratt.  30 

Melody  of  the  .song  of  similar  name.     Pretty. 

Potpouri.     "Lucia."     4.  TVels.  75 

■Well  arranced  and  brilliant. 

Ocean  House  Waltz.     2.   A.  Elliot.  10 
A  one  page,  simple  and  pretty  waltz. 

0  would  I  were  a  Bird.     Var.  4.   E6.  W//man.  60 

B'ine  air  with  very  pleasing  variations. 

1  Puritani.  Fantasia.  4  hds.  4.  A.        Lei/bach.  1.25 

A  brilliant  piece. 
Bright  Star  of  Hope.     4.     C  Kielblock.  30 

From  L'Eelair.     An  elegant  transcription. 
Caprice  Nocture.     5.     B^).         Lei/hach,  Op.  111.  60 

A  sweet  melody,  charmingly  varied. 
Galathc'e.     Caprice.  5.  VJ).        Legbach,  Op.  109.  75 

Exceeding  rich  and  melodious. 
Fantasie.  Theme  AUemande.     4  hds.   5.  D?>. 

Lpgbach.   75 

4  hand  pieces  are  usually  brilliant,  but  this    is  full 
of  expression.     Well  worth  studving. 
First  Bolero  Brillante.  4  hds.    'Leghach,  Op.  64.   1.00 

Exquisite.    One  of  the  prettiest  of  duets. 


Abbreviations. — Degrees  of  difficulty  are  marked  from  1  to 
7.  The  key  is  marked  with  a  capital  letter,  as  C,  B  flat,  &c. 
A  small  Roman  letter  marks  the  highest  note,  if  on  the  staff 
an  italic  letter  the  highest  note,  M  above  the  staff. 


Music  BY  Mail. — Music  is  sent  by  mail,  the  expense  being 
two  cents  for  every  four  ounces,  or  fraction  thereof,  (about 
one  cent  for  an  ordinary  piece  of  musicj.  Persona  at  a 
distance  will  find  the  conveyance  a  saving  of  time  and 
expense  m  obtaining  supplies.  Books  can  also  be  sent  at 
double  these  rates. 
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The  Voice,  the  Ear  and  Music* 

(CoDtinued  from  pnge  346). 

II.  The  Instruments  of  Music. 
From  what  precedes  we  may  conclude  that 
musical  timbre  results  from  the  fu.«ion  of  acute 
notes  more  or  less  numerous,  more  or  less  intense, 
with  a  fundamental  sound.  This  important  dis- 
covery (lives  the  means  of  characterizing  the  role 
of  the  various  musical  instruments,  and  of  estab- 
lishing in  some  sort  the  harmonic  hierarchy  amonjT 
them.  I  benin  with  the  instruments  whose  sonor- 
ity is  not  only  poor,  but  even  locked  up  in  per- 
petual discords.  Bells,  tuning-forks,  harmonicas, 
drums  and  tambourines  offer  few  resources  and 
but  a  perilous  employment  to  musicians.  The 
sounds  drawn  from  them  are  accompanied  by 
super-acute  parasites  in  discord  with  the  funda- 
mental note.  I  have  told  how  this  defect  may  be 
corrected  in  the  tuning-fork  (diapaaon),  by  plac- 
ing it  before  a  sound  board.  Then  it  gives  but 
one  vibration,  one  simple  sound,  always  the  same, 
and  it  has  in  the  orchestra  but  one  perfectly 
well-known  kind  of  utility. 

It  would  not  be  so  easy  to  smother  the  disso- 
nances of  a  bell ;  all  the  art  of  founders  is  applied 
to  finding  empirically  a  form  such  that  the  upper 
notes  shall  not  jar  too  much  with  the  fundamental 
note.  Meanwhile  an  accurate  ear  finds  little 
pleasure  in  the  chimes  of  which  certain  cities  are 
so  proud.  Their  music  is  false,  and  these  perpet- 
ual dissonances,  whose  perpetual  return  brings 
out  their  harshness  in  still  stronger  relief,  torture 
a  sensibility  at  all  delicate.  The  bell,  it  is  true, 
has  been  employed  in  operas  to  produce  certain 
dramatic  effects  ;  but  then  it  best  fills  its  part 
when  it  throws  a  sort  of  lamentable  confusion 
into  the  whole  orchestra. 

Membranes  otler  few  resources  for  harmony. 
Yet  modern  composers  have  strangely  abused  the 
kettle  drums,  and  frequently  their  roll  is  heard 
entirely  out  of  place.  The  ordinary  drum  serves 
to  vigorously  mark  the  rhythm  of  a  march  ;  the 
tambourine  accentuates  the  measure  of  a  rapid 
dance  ;  but  these,  it  must  be  confessed,  are  in- 
struments of  savages,  and  musical  science  can 
despise  them. 

The  most  docile  instruments  to  harmony  will 
always  be  the  vibrating  strings  :  with  a  few  vio- 
lins, Mozart,  Beethoven,  lift  the  human  soul  to 
the  loftiest  heights  of  musical  emotion  ;  nothing 
thrills  our  inmost  being  so  profoundly,  nothing 
imparts  an  impulse,  an  elan  so  full,  so  noble,  as 
the  rich  and  powerful  accords  of  an  orchestra  of 
stringed  instruments.  Hence  the  lyre  is  still  the 
symbol  of  grand  harmony,  of  that  which  combines 
sounds  and  not  noises,  that  which  has  a  soul  in 
fact;  hence  the  violin,  the  viol,  the  harp  are, 
with  it,  the  only  attributes  which  painters  give  to 
music.  For  the  same  reason  Domenichino,  in  a 
celebrated  picture,  has  not  hesitated  to  show 
us  Saint  Cecilia  playing  the  double  bass.  The 
stringed  instruments  are  divided  into  two  classes  : 
in  the  first,  the  strings  are  pinched  or  struck  ;  in 

*  Translatcdfor  this  Journal  from  "ia  Voix,  V  Oreille  et 
la  Mu^iqueV     Par  Augubte  Lidoel.    Paris,  1867. 


the  second  they  are  rubbed,  fretted  with  a  bow. 
To  the  first  class  belong  the  piano,  the  harp,  the 
guitar,  the  lyre,  and  the  violin  when  played  piz- 
zicato. The  strings  pinched  or  struck  give  out  a 
sound  very  rich  in  harmonics  (overtones)  ;  the 
number  and  intensity  of  these  depend  upon  the 
way  in  which  the  string  is  agitated,  the  point  at 
which  it  is  agitated,  and  finally  upon  its  thick- 
ness, its  stiffness  and  its  elasticity.  On  the  harp 
and  the  guitar,  it  is  pinched  with  the  finger ;  on 
the  lyre  they  use  a  ring  or  plectrum.  On  the 
piano,  the  string  receives  a  lively  blow  from  a 
hammer.  The  greater  the  shock,  the  more  does 
the  live  force  impressed  upon  the  string  tend  to 
multiply  harmonic  undulations  there.  Hence 
there  is  advantage  on  the  piano  in  employing 
heavy  and  very  elastic  hammers  which  rebound 
with  force.  The  makers  know  that  the  composi- 
tion of  these  hammers  has  the  most  direct  influ- 
ence on  the  timbre  of  the  instrument.  With  a 
good  piano,  one  easily  hears  the  first  six  harmon- 
ics of  each  note  ;  the  seventh  fails  to  be  heard, 
because  the  makers  suppress  it  in  choosing  a  con- 
venient point  where  the  hammer  may  strike  the 
string. 

As  we  have  said,  we  have  only  to  suppress  a 
vibration  to  determine  a  node  at  one  of  the 
points  where  that  vibration  would  necessitate  a 
belly.  Touch,  for  example,  the  middle  of  the 
string,  and  it  will  not  be  able  to  vibrate  in  its 
whole  length,  nor  by  thirds,  nor  by  fifths,  &c. 
On  the  piano,  the  hammers  are  so  placed  that 
they  strike  the  strings  at  points  placed  somewhere 
between  the  seventh  and  the  ninth  part  of  their 
length.  The  experience  of  two  centuries  has  led 
the  makers  to  adopt  this  empirical  rule,and  theory 
demonstrates  that  it  has  precisely  the  effect  of 
suppressing,  or  at  least  considerably  weakening, 
the  seventh  and  the  ninth  harmonic,  both  of 
which  are  in  dissonance  with  the  tonic.  In  the 
high  octaves  the  strings  are  very  short  and 
very  stiff,  and  they  are  struck  still  nearer  to  the 
extremity  to  leave  more  liberty  to  the  develop- 
ment of  harmonics  and  give  brilliancy  to  the 
sound.  On  these  upper  parts  of  the  instrument 
the  harmonics  are  generated  with  difficulty  on 
account  of  the  extreme  tension  of  the  strings; 
but,  in  the  middle  and  lower  parts,  it  happens 
that  certain  harmonics  are  more  intense  than  the 
fundamental  sound  itself.  The  touch  has  a  mark- 
ed influence  on  this  phenomenon  ;  hence  there  is 
no  instrument  whose  timbre  is  so  variable,  so  sup- 
ple, so  personal  as  that  of  the  piano.  Under 
skilful  fingers,  it  lends  itself  to  the  most  different 
effects,  and  seems  to  assume  different  voices  at 
the  artist's  will. 

The  contact  of  the  bow  on  strings  determines 
vibrations  whose  theory  is  not  so  simple  as  in  the 
case  of  a  simple  shock.  The  harmonic  notes 
spring  forth  always  with  facility  under  the  gentle 
torsion  of  the  bow;  The  fundamental  note  thus 
obtained  is  relatively  more  powerful  than  that  of 
a  piano  or  a  guitar ;  the  first  six  harmonics  re- 
main more  feeble ;  but  on  the  other  hand  the  more 
acute,  from  the  sixth  to  the  tenth,   are  very  dis- 


tinct, which  gives  a  more  piercing  brilliancy  to 
the  total  sound.  Everybody  knows  that  the 
strings  of  the  violin  communicate  their  vibration 
to  a  sonorous  box,  made  of  thin  and  elastic  wood, 
which  plays  the  part  of  a  resonator.  The  quali- 
ty, the  timbre  of  sounds  depends  not  only  on  the 
stroke  of  the  bow,  but  also  on  the  more  or  less 
perfect  elasticity  of  the  sonorous  chest,  on  the 
most  delicate  nuances  of  its  curves.  A  bad  play- 
er will  snatch  but  dry  and  gritty  sounds  from  one 
of  those  violins  which  artists  venerate  and  dis- 
pute the  possession  of:  a  good  violinist  will 
easi  y  succeed  in  drawing  from  a  mediocre  instru- 
ment sounds  tender,  rich  and  undulating. 

Let  us  turn  to  another  order  of  instruments, 
the  wind  instruments.  In  some,  the  current  of 
air  breathes  against  a  sharp  edge ;  in  others,  it 
sets  in  vibration  a  sort  of  elastic  tongue,  which  is 
called  a  reed.  To  the  first  class  belong  the  flutes 
and  a  numerous  category  of  organ  pipes.  In  the 
flute,  the  mouth  of  the  artist  launches  a  current 
of  air  upon  the  sharp  edge  of  an  orifice  in  a  cylin- 
drical tube.  In  organs,  we  see  square  pipes  of 
wood  open  at  the  top,  or  cylindrical  tubes  of  tin 
which  are  closed  ;  these  great  columns  of  air  are 
set  in  vibration  by  the  jet  of  wind  against  a  sharp 
wedge.  The  air  receives  a  series  of  shocks  upon 
this  wedge  and  produces  a  sound  which  is  the 
confused  mixture  of  a  multitude  of  notes.  The 
column  of  air,  filling  the  office  of  a  resonator,  ap- 
propriates and  swells  out  those  notes,  among  the 
rest,  whose  vibrations  agree  with  its  own  ;  in  de- 
veloping themselves  these  notes  soon  silence  the 
little  murmur  about  the  orifice,  and  then  you 
only  hear,  from  a  distance  especially,  the  power- 
ful harmony  of  its  dominant.  The  timbre  of  the 
pipe  depends  then  on  the  n'umber  and  the  inten- 
sity of  the  harmonics  which  it  is  fitted  to  produce. 
The  slenderer  the  tubes  are,  the  more  easily  can 
the  imprisoned  column  charge  itself  with  vibra- 
tions; on  the  contrary,  the  more  they  are  en- 
larged, the  more  difficulty  has  the  column  in  sub- 
dividing itself,  and  the  more  predominance  is 
given  to  the  fundamental  note  alone.  Hence 
the  registers  composed  of  fine  and  slender  cylin- 
ders represent,  so  to  speak,  the  stringed  instru- 
ments in  the  majestic  orchestra  of  the  organ  ; 
such  registers  are  called  the  violin  principal,  the 
violoncello,  the  bass,  the  viola.  They  furnish  a 
rich  and  colored  sound,  in  which  one  may  distin- 
guish as  many  as  six  overtones.  In  the  largest 
pipes  the  overtones  vanish  ;  in  what  are  called 
the  principals  or  diapasons,  whose  timbre  it  is 
that  essentially  characterizes  the  organ,  the  fun- 
damental note  predominates,  grave,  soft,  yet  pow- 
erful, and  the  overtones  are  reduced  to  a  secon- 
dary role.  In  registers  of  wooden  pipes  j'ou  hear 
only  the  octave  with  a  trace  of  the  high  fifth  ;  all 
the  rest  have  disappeared. 

The  particular  character  of  wind  instruments 
depends  upon  the  swiftness  of  the  jet  of  air,wbich 
has  a  direct  action  on  the  fundamental  note ;  by 
launching  the  wind  more  and  more  swiftly  we 
obtain,  not  more  or  less  intensity  of  the  same 
note,  but  a  succession  of  harmonics.     Hence  it 
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will  not  do  to  count  upon  the  wind  to  obtain  the 
shades  of  ;)i'o»o  and  forte;  to  swell  or  diminish 
the  sound,  there  is  no  other  means  but  to  change 
the  registers,  to  employ  now  the  most  resounding, 
the  most  richly  limbreJ,  now  the  more  soft  and  the 
more  veiled.  The  organist,  then,  meets  with 
special  difliculties  In  expressive  playing;  he  can- 
not modify  the  accent  except  by  discontinuous 
jerks.  Thus  the  organ  is  not  suited,  like  the 
stringed  instruments,  to  a  certain  impassioned 
music,  which  nurses  the  musical  sensibility,  ca- 
resses and  envelops  it  in  supple  and,  as  it  were, 
live  embraces.  On  the  other  hand,  what  majes- 
ty there  is  given  to  its  play  by  the  plenitude  of 
notes,  which,  so  long  as  they  are  held,  preserve 
the  same  power  !  How  well  those  masculine, 
resolute,  patient  voices,  in  which  you  never  feel  a 
Imman  emotion,  suit  an  austere  music,  whicli 
seeks  its  effects  only  in  learned  combinations  of 
harmony  !  The  impersonal  character  of  the  or- 
gan makes  it  the  religious  instrument  par  excel- 
lence ;  there  is  something  more  implacable  in  its 
roarings  and  its  thunders  than  in  those  of  an  or- 
dinary orchestra  ;  and  in  its  sweetest  and  most 
tender  melodies  one  often  feels  a  strange  sereni- 
ty, a  strange  detachment  from  human  passion ; 
the  trouble  becomes  terror,  the  pleasure  ecstacy. 
Raphael,  wi.shing  to  paint  sacred  Music,  shows 
lis  Saint  Cecilia  offering  to  heaven  a  little  set  of 
organ  pipes  which  she  holds  in  her  hands :  at  her 
feet  lie,  in  disorder  and  half  broken  in  pieces,  in- 
struments of  profane  music,  viols  without  strings, 
tamborines,  triangles,  &e. 

In  the  xeed  instruments,  the  vibrations  are  pro- 
duced by  a  little  torgue,  which  trembles  under 
the  current  of  air  coming  from  a  bellows  or  the 
lungs.  This  means  is  used  in  certain  registers  of 
the  organ,  in  the  harmonium,  in  the  clarionet,  the 
oboe,  the  bassoon.  The  human  lips  themselves 
perform  the  function  of  a  membrancJus  reed  upon 
tlie  horn,  the  trombone,  the  ophicleid,  and  the 
brass  instruments  in  general.  What  character- 
izes the  sound  in  these  last  instruments  is  the  in- 
tensity of  the  most  acute  harmonics;  hence  their 
hard,  crying,  piercing  timbre.  One  might  call 
the  brass  the  instruments  of  dissonance;  hence 
they  should  be  used  only  in  an  orchestra  ;  they 
are  condemned  to  an  accessory  part,  and  we  must 
beware  how  we  allow  that  part  to  predominate. 

To  sum  up  the  whole  matter:  Does  the  musi- 
cian want  a  soft  sound,  without  force,  poor  in 
harmonics,  he  has  the  flute.  Does  he  want  sounds 
full,  but  clear,  and  yet  softened,  he  has  the  piano, 
the  open  organ  pipes,  certain  notes  of  the  horn. 
Does  he  want  a  hollow  sound,  such  as  results  from 
the  isolation  of  the  orld  harmonics  (3,  5,  7),  he 
has  the  stoppe<l  pipes  of  the  organ.  Does  he 
want  a  nasal  sound,  where  there  are  also  none 
but  odd  harmonics,  but  where  the  most  acute 
predominate,  he  has  the  clarionet.  Does  he  waiit 
sounds  e-xpressive,  jjenetrating,  rich,  he  has  the 
stringed  instruments,  the  hautboy,  the  bassoon. 
Finally,  does  he  want  sounds  shrill,  hard  and  re- 
verberating, he  has  but  to  choose  amon"  the 
instruments  of  brass. 


Eobert  Schumann. 


(From  the  -'Pall  Mall  Oazette.") 
There  is  some  analogy  between  the  history  of 
Schumann's  music  in  England  and  that  of  his 
artistic  life.  The  composer  whose  genius  has 
battled  so  long  for  recognition  made  a  weary 
search  before  he  found  out  where  his  stren<rth 
lay.     As   the    schoolboy   of   Zwickau,   devotinc 


spare  hours  to  the  piano;  as  the  law-student  of 
Leipsic  and  Heidelberg,  mixing  up  music  and 
jurisprudence ;  and  as  the  pupil  of  Friedrich 
Wieck,  laboring  at  the  key-board  so  hard  as  to 
disable  a  finger,  Schumann  was  groping  his  way 
into  the  liuht,  with  confused  ideas  of  its  where- 
abouts. But  when  Dorn  had  opened  up  to  him 
the  entire  field  of  musical  expression,  the  light 
was  found,  and  Schumann  saw  himself  the  proph- 
et of  a  new  artistic  faith.  In  modern  times  poets 
establish  journals,  and  by  means  of  the  Neue 
Zeituchriftf'dr  Miisik  the  young  composer  found- 
ed a  propajanda  which  is  working  still,  because 
the  world  is  not  yet  converted.  He  preached 
down  forms  and  exalted  idealism  ;  he  demaniled 
that  music  should  be  liberated  from  the  trammels 
of  precedent,  and  be  free  as  his  own  fantastic  im- 
agination. Schumann  was  desperately  earnest, 
and  tried  hard  to  reduce  his  theory  to  practice. 
But  he  found  this  more  difficult  than  either  its 
conception  or  its  advocacy.  Nevertheless,  he 
worked  nn  thrnush  what  was  really  a  "storm  pe- 
riod," with  painful  devotion.  His  earlier  compo- 
sitions show  how  visionary  were  the  ideas  on 
which  he  hoped  to  base  the  canons  of  art,  and  of 
what  mental  licentiousness  he  had  to  get  rid. 
For  the  creed  that,  in  his  younjj  enthusiasm, 
Schumann  set  himself  to  preach,  though  in  part 
true,  was  in  greater  part  false.  His  intensely 
poetic  temperament  demanded  a  complete  ideali- 
zation of  that  which  after  all  has  largely  to  do 
with  the  real.  He  could  not  bear  to  see  the  ge- 
nius of  art  restrained  like  a  hobbled  Pegasus.  By 
so  much  did  Schumann's  passion  get  the  better 
of  his  reason.  He  mistook  music  for  a  branch  of 
metaphysics. 

It  was  not  surprising  that  even  so  earnest  an 
advocate  of  an  exaggerated  truth  should  come  to 
see  its  real  proportions,  for  Schumann  was,  above 
all,  conscientious.  As  the  ardor  of  youth  abat : 
his  sight  grew  clearer ;  moreover,  the  charm 
Mendelssohn's  purity  and  sweetness  beuan 
work  upon  his  mind.  It  may  be,  also,  that  the 
influence  of  a  cifted  wife  had  something  to  do 
with  the  manifest  diflerence  between  the  first 
and  second  periods  of  his  career.  At  any  rate, 
the  date  of  his  first  symphony  (1841J  marked 
the  beainning  of  a  series  of  works  which,  thou  h 
strongly  individual  in  conception  and  treatment, 
shows  that  the  composer  had  made  a  compromise 
with  the  dogmas  he  would  once  have  overturned. 
The  old  leaven  was  still  apparent,  but  not  less  so 
now  Schumann  had  come  to  look  upon  the  older 
masters  as  other  than  prophets  of  an  effete  dis- 
pensation. In  the  union  of  highly  original  ideas 
with  acknowledged  modes  of  expression  which 
marks  his  second  period  lies  Schumann's  strength, 
and  hence  the  works  written  between  the  dates 
of  his  first  and  fourth  symphonies  will  determine 
the  place  he  must  definitely  hold.  Earlier  he 
was  a  dreaming  enthusiast,  later  a  hypochon- 
driac. 

We  mentioned  at  the  outset  that  there  is  an 
analo^v  between  Schumann's  career  and  the  his- 
tory of  his  music  in  England.  Such  a  man  could 
not  arise  without  drawing  to  himself  a  few  disci- 
ples, between  whose  active  enthusiasm  on  the  one 
side  and  the  passive  unbelief  of  the  great  majori- 
ty on  the  other  a  long  contest  would  inevitably 
take  place.  In  this  respect  Schumann  stands 
alone.  Haydn  and  Mozart,  with  their  unfailing 
melody  and  transparent  treatment,  Mendelssohn 
uttering  his  poetical  thoughts  in  most  mellifluous 
numbers,  and  Schubert  touching  every  heart  with 
])Iquant  simplicity  or  melancholy  grandeur,  were 
promptly  welcomed  by  the  English  public  ;  while 
Beethoven  was  only  rejected  for  a  time  when  lie 
uttered  the  "dark  sayings"  to  which,  even  now, 
few  posses  a  key.  Schumann,  on  the  contrary, 
has  had  to  fight  for  every  step  towards  public  fa- 
vor, and  the  conflict  Is  not  half  over  yet.  We 
charge  nobody  with  unfairness  or  prejudice  in 
this  matter.  The  fault.  If  fault  there  be,  lies 
with  Schumann  himself,  who  chose,  or  was  im- 
pelled, to  write,  caring  less  for  the  beauty  of  his 
work  than  for  Its  faithfully  reflecting  certain 
trains  of  thought  or  emotional  conditions.  He 
could  have  taken  no  more  certain  means  of  arous- 
ing wld^j-spread  distrust,  if  not  dislike.  The 
sticklers  for  form  would  have  nothing  to  do  with 


one  who  made  form  subservient,  while  those  who 
wished  to  be  pleased  without  ellbrt  of  their  own 
turned  avvay  from  music  the  meanlnc;  of  which — 
if  it  had  anv — required  patient  seeking  out.  'The 
vitality  of  Schumann's  creations  under  circum- 
stances like  these  is  an  argument  in  their  favor. 
That  cannot  be  an  insignifi 'ant  thing,  about 
which  the  entire  musical  world  has  contended  for 
years,  and  still  contends  with  unabated  earnest- 
ness. But  vitality  may  legiiimately  mean  some- 
thing more  to  the  composer's  disciples.  They 
may  take  It  as  an  earnest  of  final  success.  As 
with  men,  so  with  movements— if  infancy  be  out- 
lived, the  chances  of  maturity  are  favorable. 
Twenty  years  have  passed  since  Schumann  wrote 
the  works  upon  which  his  fame  will  rest.  That 
those  works  are  not  only  living  now,  but  exciting 
more  attention  than  ever,  warrants  a  hope  as  to 
the  future  bright  enough  to  satisfy  their  most 
exacting  advocate. 

It  is  evident  that  Schumann  has  been  making 
not  a  few  English  friends  of  late.  Some  who 
stood  aloof  at  first,  and  demanded  to  know  the 
stranger  before  they  trusted  him,  have  permitted 
friendship  to  take  the  place  of  suspicion.  (Jthers, 
who  honestly  objected  to  him  for  what  they  con- 
sidered faults,  have  since  discovered  merits  on 
account  of  which  they  more  than  tolerate  the  sin- 
ner. And  others  again — a  far  larger  number — ■ 
who  merely  echoe<!  the  cry  of  the  hour,  begin  to 
quaver  in  their  accents.  Much  of  this  result^  is 
owing  to  the  Crystal  Palace  Concerts,  at  which 
Schumann  has  been  exhibited  through  evil  as 
well  as  good  report  with  a  constancy  that  de- 
serves success.  Happily  for  the  composer,  Messrs. 
Grove  and  Manns — each  in  his  way  as  great  an 
enthusiast  as  ever  was  their  common  idol — possess 
exceptional  resources,  and  are  able  to  do  their 
work  in  the  most  perfect  manner.  For  example, 
the  production  a  few  weeks  back  of  the  Sympho- 
ny in  E  flat  was  worth  a  hundred  essays  upon  its 
composer's  genius,  and  made  an  impression  not 
likely  to  be  soon  effaced.  Schumann's  advocates 
may  well  be  proud  of  the  work  in  question,  for  it 
is  an  example  which  goes  far  to  establish 
their  case.  Of  Its  character  and  purport  the 
master  himself  has  told  us  somewhat.  The  Rhine 
and  Cologne  Cathedral  had  each  a  part  In  sug- 
gesting the  five  movements  composing  it,  three 
being  due  to  the  national  river,  and  two  to  the 
religious  edifice.  Schumann  gave  the  former  a 
popular  cast,  and  never  more  successfully  proved 
tlie  elasticity  of  his  powers.  Both  the  opening 
Vivace  and  the  closing  Alleip-o,  not  less  than  the 
quaint  Scherzo,  strongly  reflect  the  composer's 
individuality,  yet  they  are  as  clear,  straightfor- 
ward, and  intelligible  as  could  be  wished.  Noth- 
ing by  Schumann  is  more  unlike  the  popular  idea 
of  the  master.  It  is  rollicking,  sunshiny  music, 
which  might  suggest  the  (operatic)  revels  of 
Rhenish  grape  gatherers.  The  other  movements 
are  hardly  so  satisfactory.  The  inconsequential 
musing  of  one  who  rambles  through  a  Gothic  ca- 
thedral Is  apparent  in  the  Andante  ;  while  the 
Religioso.  though  here  and  there  int'  resting,  ('on- 
veys  the  notion  of  a  man  struggling  with  ideas 
beyond  his  power  of  expression.  But,  these 
things  notwithstanding,  the  entire  work  is  calcu- 
lated to  make  every  Impartial  mind  avoid  a  liatty 
judgment  of  its  composer.  The  claims  of  a  man 
able  to  write  the  .Symphony  in  E  flat  must  not  be 
refused  a  thoughtful  hearing. 

The  domain  of  music  is  a  wide  one,  and  aflords 
ample  room  for  Robert  Schumann.  Even  if  tliis 
were  not  so,  room  should  be  made  for  one  who 
comes  with  such  independent  thought  and  origi- 
nal expression.  If  any  have  to  remain  outside, 
let  them  be  the  manufacturers  of  music  after  oth- 
er men's  patterns,  of  whom  we  have  enough,  and 
to  spare.  But  the  author  of  Schumann's  four 
symphonies — of  his  Pianoforte  Concerto  in  A  mi- 
nor, &c. — should  be  welcomed  as  one  who  speaks, 
because  having  something  new  to  say.  His 
speech  may  be  strange,  but  that  of  itself  is  no 
reason  for  rejection  or  even  doubt. 


G.  Rossini, 

(From  Le  Mcnfi'trel.       Traoslated  for  tliQ  HUisical  fVorltt.) 

The  death  of  Rossini  has  been    the    European 
event  of  the  week,  so  much  so,   Indeed,  that  the 
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obsequies  of  Rothschild,  the  great  kinji  of  finance, 
passed  by  almost  unnoticed.  Tliis  striking  and 
universal  homage  rendered  lo  genius  is  a  public 
testimony  of  tlie  noble  emotions  enjzendered  by 
music,  which  has  become,  in  France  as  well  as  in 
Germany,  an  art  profoundly  national,  affecting 
the  popular  niasscs  equally  with  the  highest  strata 
of  society.  The  venerated  likeness,  and  tlie  bi- 
ography of  Rossini,  cried  about  the  streets  at  five 
centimes  a  piece,  found  their  way  spontaneously 
among  the  people,  while  the  members  of  the  fash- 
ionable world  seek  fi)r  tlie  least  relics  of  the  great 
man,  and  rival  each  other  in  their  efforts  to  pos- 
sess tliem.  The  name  of  Rossini  is  heard  on  all 
lips;  it  is  in  the  air,  like  some  magic  vibration  to 
which  no  human  being  can  remain  indifferent. 
The  reason  is  that  no  man  ever  achieved  a  fame 
more  popular,  and,  at  the  same  lime,  more  aristo- 
cratic than  Rossini's.  The  strains  of  the  Swan 
of  Pesaro  are  graven  in  the  memories  of  all,  and 
will  ever  remain  so.  They  are  indelibly  incrus- 
tated  in  high  comedy  and  in  grand  drama.  The 
music  of  the  Barhtere  and  of  Otello  will  live  as 
long  as  Beaumarchais  and  Shakspeare.  But  let 
us  leave  to  the  voice  of  one  endowed  with  the  due 
authority,  with  eloquence,  and  with  a  conviction 
of  the  truth  of  what  he  utters,  the  task  of  sketch- 
ing in,  with  bold  strokes,  the  portrait  of  this 
mighty  musical  genius  ;  let  us  at  once  make  room 
for  the  words  pronounced  by  M.  Ambroise 
Thomas,  in  the  name  of  the  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts,  at  the  tomb  of  the  great  master  whose  loss 
France  deplores  as  deeply  as  Italy.        .j.  L.  H. 

Oration  op  M.  Ambroise  Thomas. 

"My  emotion  is  profound,  and  I  should  find  It  dif- 
iicult  to  overcome  this  extreme  agitation  which  I  now 
experience,  were  I  not  liorne  up  by  the  thought  that 
I  am  speaking  in  the  name  of  the  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts,  of  the  Institute. 

"I?y  doing  me  the  lionor  of  entrusting  to  mv  care 
the  formidable  mission  of  representing  it  at  this  mo- 
ment, the  Academy  wished  that  the  expression  of 
its  regret — this  public  art  of  solemn  homage — paid 
Iiy  it  to  the  colleague  it  was  so  proud  of  possessing, 
should  come  from  the  lips  of  a  musician,  the  most 
humble  and  the  most  fervent  of  Rossini's  admirers. 

"Gentlem«n,  when  we  behold  a  man  of  ircnius  dis- 
appear from  among  us,  when  we  see  one  of  those 
lijjbts  expire  which  have  illumined  an  entire  ago,  the 
most  eloquent  praise  of  all  would  bo,  perhaps,  to  in- 
cline ourselves  in  mournful  silence. 

"I  shall  not  attempt,  therefore,  to  trace  the  life  and 
the  works  of  Rossini ;  others  wdl  perform  that  im- 
mense task  ;  but,  at  this  hour  of  our  last  farewell,  it 
becomes  the  Academy  to  remind  yon  of  the  attrac- 
tive influence  this  extraordinary  man  exerted  upon 
Ids  art. 

"Springing  from  the  beautiful  Italian  school ;  en- 
dowed with  a  fertile  imagination  ;  and  animated  by 
the  most  brilliant  intelligence,  he  enriched  the  stage, 
from  the  very  commencement  of  his  career,  with 
works  of  incomparable  vigor  and  brilliancy. 

"Wtio  does  not  remember  the  astonishment,  the 
disputes,  the  storms,  his  appearance  excited  in  Italy  ? 
But  by  what  triumphs  were  those  conflicts  followed  ! 
The  noise  of  them  soon  spread  through  all  Europe, 
and  Europe  became  enamored  of  his  luminous  genius, 
and  welcomed  the  successful  innovator. 

"It  was  by  the  external  form  which  he  possessed 
the  art  of  giving  to  his  works,  and  by  the  variety  of 
his  striking  rhythms,  and,  also,  by  the  marvellous 
skill  with  which  he  brought  out  to  the  best  advan- 
tage the  talent  and  the  charm  of  great  singers,  that 
he  earned  the  title  of  an  innovator. 

"This  superiority  alone,  and  the  universal  favor 
then  bestowed  upon  Italian  singing,  even  in  its  ox- 
cesses,  would  have  sufficed  to  make  Rossini  the  great 
enchanter  of  the  world. 

"His  rapid  and  prodigious  renown,  due  to  the  se- 
ductions of  a  school  of  art  which  will  never  entirely 
escape  the  reproach  of  sensualism  and  frivolity, 
would,  perhaps,  have  not  endured  so  long,  if  to  the 
attractions  of  this  external  form  there  had  not  been 
united  beauties  of  a  higher  order.  Dramatic  life  and 
movement;  truth  of  character  ;  abundance  and  clear- 
ness of  ideas  ;  harmony  of  proportion  ;  elegance  and 
charm  of  style— such  are  the  beauties  which  Rossini 
has  scattered  through  his  works,  which  he  thus  stamp- 
ed with  the  impress  of  a  great  master. 

"If,  in  light  music  and  in  comedy,  he  has  often 
proved  himself  inimitable,  to  what  a  height  has  ho 
no*,  attained  when  treating  the  most  severe  subjects? 
With  wdiat  nobility  of  sentiment  and  with  how  pow- 
erful a  hand  has  he  not  traced  the  most  grandiose 
scenes !     His  last  dramatic   masterpiece,    Guillaume 


Tell,  written  expressly  for  France,  displays  to  bril- 
liant advantage  and  in  the  most  admirable  imity  the 
elevation  of  his  thoughts,  the  richness  of  his  imagina- 
tion and  the  mnjcstic  serenity  of  his  style. 

"From  the  remembrance  and  consideration  of  Ros- 
sini's works,  ought  we  not  to  day  more  than  ever  to 
derive  a  salutary  lesson  ? 

"How  was  it  that  this  marvellously  gifted  melodi'^t 
became  a  thinker  and  a  great  musician  1  It  was  by 
studying  assiduously  the  models  of  every  school ;  it 
was  by  giving  his  mind  up  more  especially  to  Haydn 
and  to  Mozart,  whom,  during  all  bis  life,  he  abso- 
lutely worshipped,  that  this  man  of  spontaneous  ge- 
nius subjected  himself  to  healthy  traditions,  and  ac- 
quired that  sense  of  the  Beautiful,  that  love  of  form 
and  of  grand  lines,  and  that  knowledge  of  architectu- 
ral order,  which  render  works  of  art  imperishable. 

"Let  no  one  be  mistaken  !  Under  an  appearance 
of  scepticism,  Rossini  concealed  an  artist  of  deep 
faith  ;  those  who  saw  him  during  the  3-cars  of  his  re- 
tirement, years  so  well  filled  up,  and  so  productive,  as 
people  will  soon  discover  ;  those  who  were  fortunate 
enough  to  enjoy  an  opportunity  of  appreciating  the 
delicacy  of  his  wit  and  the  amenity  of  his  character; 
those  persons  know  with  what  interest  he  followed 
the  movement  of  musical  affairs,  and  how  correctly 
he  judged  the  period  of  trouble  and  bewilderment 
through  which  our  art  is  passing. 

"He  looked  forward  calmly  to  the  Future;  every- 
thing about  him,  even  to  his  smile,  announced  his 
confidence  in  the  triumph  of  the  immutable  principles 
of  the  Beautiful. 

"He  had  a  right  to  reckon  on  tl»  equitable  judg- 
ment of  posterity,  and  to  believe,  with  us,  in  the  im- 
mortality of  his  works  ! 

"Gentlemen,  one  word  more,  one  more  act  of  hom- 
age, rendered  not  only  to  the  great  genius  hut  to  the 
man  of  heart !  Desirous  of  leaving  a  last  testimony 
of  his  love  of  art,  and  of  his  sympathy  for  France,  his 
adopted  country,  Rossini  recently  founded  two  prizes 
of  three  thousand  francs,  to  he  awarded  every  year  in 
his  name,  one  for  a  piece  of  poetry,  and  the  other  for 
a  musical  composition,  lyrical  or  religious. 

"The  Academy  will  take  pride  in  being  connected 
with  this  noble  and  generous  thought.  In  the  name 
of  the  young  artists  of  France,  who  alone  will  be  al- 
lowed to  compete,  let  us  at  once  give  expression  to  a 
feeling  of  lively  and  profound  gratitude. 

»  *  «  *  #  * 

After  these  last  words  of  M.  Ambroise  Thoma.s, 
words  greeted  by  prolonged  marks  of  approba- 
tion, we  will  place  before  our  readers  the  actual 
text  of  this  double  legacy,  bequeathed  by  Rossini : 

THE    ROSSINI    PRIZE. 
Testamentary  Directions. 

"I  desire  that,  after  my  decease  and  that  of  my 
wife,  there  shall  be  founded,  at  Paris,  and  exclusive- 
ly for  Frenchmen,  two  prizes,  of  three  thousand 
francs  each,  to  be  awarded  annually  for  ever :  one  to 
the  composer  of  a  piece  of  religious  or  lyric  music, 
the  composer  being  bound  to  pay  particular  attention 
to  melody,  so  neglected  at  the  present  day  ;  and  the 
other  to  the  author  of  the  words  ("prose  or  verse)  to 
which  the  music  is  to  be  wedded,  the  said  words  be- 
ing perfectly  appropriate  to  the  music,  and  the  laws 
of  morality,  to  which  authors  do  not  always  pay  sufii- 
cient  attention,  being  observed  in  them.  These  pro- 
ductions will  be  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  a 
special  committee,  chosen  from  among  the  members 
of  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  and  the  committee 
shall  decide  which  of  the  competitors  shall  have  de- 
served the  prize,  called  the  'Pri.x  Rossini,'  to  be 
awarded  at  a  public  meeting,  after  the  performance 
of  the  piece,  either  in  the  building  of  the  Institute,  or 
at  the  Conservatory. 

"It  has  been  my  wish,  in  bequeathing  this  legacy, 
to  leave  to  France,  a  country  from  which  I  received 
such  kindness,  a  testimony  of  my  gratitude,  and  of 
my  desire  for  the  perfection  of  that  art  to  wdiich  I 
consecrated  my  life.  G.  Rossini" 

We  must  also  inform  our  readers  that,  by  the 
same  will  Rossini,  being  ecjually  anxious  to  con- 
secrate his  entire  fortune  to  music  and  musicians, 
bequeathes  all  his  property  eventually — compris- 
ing the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  his  objeis  d'ari,  in- 
struments, and  curiosities — to  his  native  town 
Pesaro,  for  the  purpose  of  founding  a  Conserva- 
tory, which,  like,  by  the  way,  the  two  prizes 
founded  by  him,  shall  bear  his  name. 

Otherwise,  except  two  small  legacies  to  rela- 
tions, and  the  twice  twenty  Roman  crowns  given 
by  him,  ah  irato,  to  the  city  of  Bologna,  there  are 
no  particular  testamentary  directions.  He  leaves 
his  widow  for  her  life  his  villa  in  the  Bois 
de  Boulogne,  together  with   his   actual   fortune, 


and  the  complete  collection  of  his  manuscripts 
and  posthumous  works,  which  will  constitute  quite 
another  fortune.  His  admirable  Ma.ss,  composed 
for  his  friend,  Pillct  Will,  would  alone  suflice  to 
do  so.  One  thing  may  be  confidenllv  asserted, 
namely,  that  this  monumental  work,  scored  bv 
the  hand  of  the  master  himself,  will  render  him  a 
second  time  celebrated  in  a  di'partment  of  music 
in  which  his  immortal  Slahal  has  already  placed 
him  so  high. 

This  admirable  Mass  was  not  heard  at  Rossini's 
funeral  service;  the  prayer  from  Afiii,;  set  with 
Latin  words,  fragments  of  the  Slahal  combined 
with  fi-agments  from  the  respective  Rerjakms  of 
Jomclli,  Pergolese,  and  Mozart — Mozart,  for 
whom  Rossini  entertained  so  deep  an  affection, 
and  whom  he  used  to  call  the  master  of  masters 
— had  to  be  given  instead.  Jomelli's  "'Libera" 
was  selected  on  account  of  the  admiration  which 
Rossini  expressed  for  this  magnificent  piece  at 
the  meetings  of  the  Aitademic  Society  for  Sacred 
Music,  founded  and  directed  by  M.  Vervoitte. 


Rossini's  Legacy. 

The  old  Swan  of  Pesaro  died  singing,  but  not  a 
tune  of  resignation.  He  loved  Paris,  and  chose  to 
be  buried  in  Paris  ;  but  his  heart,  as  to  music,  was  in 
Italy.  He  had  no  good  feeling  for  those  who  had 
destroyed  the  Italian  opera,  and  in  his  sly  way  he  re- 
corded his  unchangeable  opinion  of  the  real  eflfect  of 
the  now  school.  It  has  destroyed  melody:  Rossini 
knew  this,  no  one  better,  and  he  has  sent  out  his  ex- 
ecutors, like  Diogenes  of  old,  with  their  lanterns  to 
find  if  possible  "a  Melodist."  The  French  opera 
composer,  if  he  he  anything  more  than  a  dance-tune 
maker,  is  an  odd  union  of  pedant  and  philosopher, 
and  his  music  is  a  calumny  on  the  classic  composer 
and  a  calamity  to  the  hearer.  He  is  alternately  spe- 
cious and  false,  dull  and  stupid,  ferocious  and  diabol- 
ical. His  subjects  generally  involve  life  without  duty, 
man  without  conscience,  wrong  without  reason,  pow- 
er without  justice,  and  how  can  the  beauty  and  joy  of 
melody  sympathize  with  such  miserable  and  mischiev- 
ous caricatures  of  humanity  ?  Take  out  the  music 
on  the  dance  forms,  what  is  the  residuum  of  a  mod- 
ern Parisian  opera  ?  The  adaqio  breathes  the  utmost 
lassitude,  or  a  grumbling  discontent.  The  mean  sit- 
uation is  simply  paralysis,  and  the  strong  one  a  hid- 
eous noise,  more  like  a  yell  th.an  the  honest  fiery 
strugijlc  for  passionate  expression.  And  as  compo- 
sition it  is  the  rejection  of  law,  a  defiance  of  tradition, 
— the  product  of  a  conceit  and  ignorance  that  has  de- 
termined neither  to  ngard  nor  use  the  works  ot  past 
time,  nor  take  any  lesson  from  the  wisdom  and  ex- 
amples offered  bv  the  fathers  of  old.  Rossini  saw 
the  hnllowness  of  the  meretricious  system,  and  was 
not  the  man  to  be  led  atvay  from  the  drarnatic  life 
and  real  lyrical  music  by  the  errors  of  vanity  and  in- 
experience, however  huge,  monstrous,  dazzling  and 
interminable  they  might  be  made.  The  composer  of 
\.\\^"  ^tabat  .1/«/er"possessed  the  power  of  real  creation, 
for  he  was  a  genius  and  could  calculate  for  himself. 
Music  w;is  with  him  an  enjoyment,  a  charm,  a  de- 
light ;  he  could  not  present  it  as  an  indifl^erence  or 
something  disagreeable,  and  the  thought  of  making  it 
a  horror  never  entered  his  mind.  He  enchanted  his 
auditors  and  laughed  at  them  :  no  doubt  it  was  con- 
duct inartistic  and  immoral,  but  it  atnused  him,  filled 
his  pockets  and  made  him  immortal.  If  his  conduct 
appeared  inccmnrehensible  be  fflfered  no  explanation 
and  if  inexcusable  he  declined  apology.  He  was 
neither  pedant  nor  philosopher  in  tlie  French  way  of 
making  music. 

The  school  that  has  destroyed  the  lyrical  opera  has 
baen  rightly  called  "the  Satanic."  The  German 
(Weber)  called  up  the  spirit  from  the  forest — an  old 
friend,  long  fixed  into  the  memories  of  the  people, 
and  the  people  welcomed  his  resnscitation  and  felt 
the  power  of  the  new  phase;  but  the  Frenchman 
called  up  the  devil,  and  music.d  art  was  degraded  in 
the  endeavor  to  give  portraiture  to  the  wildest  and 
the  worst  of  all  wicked  ways.  The  Parisian  ama- 
teurs received  the  "Robert"  of  Meyerbeer  with  rap- 
ture ;  it  was  somewhat  more  loathsome  and  infectious 
than  the  "Z)nr/;er"  and  the  "Liherline;"  there  was 
more  of  noise  and  uproar,  more  to  astound  and  dis- 
tract ;  and  from  the  "Robert"  the  fall  to  the  poltroon 
Eaust  and  his  slave  and  master  Afeph'slopheles  was 
both  easy  and  natural.  Here  was  ample  field  for 
vulgarity  and  falsehood,  yelling  and  screeching;  and 
melody,  not  liking  her  company,  took  to  her  wings 
and  flew  into  the  wilderness.  Of  course  this  debased 
discordance  could  hut  last  its  day  ;  and,  being  nearly 
at  the  end  of  its  course,  we  find  there  is  a  rider  tack- 
ed on  to  it  in  the  shape  of  a  new  ballet.  We  are  to 
have  a  new  grand  waltz  for  everybody  to  dance,  an 
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evociition  of  Mephistopheles,  a  pqs  d'ensemhie,  of  Tro- 
jans with  Mme.  Helen  as  chief;  a  jins  of  Nubians,  all 
};lisienin)i;  like  patent  boots,  with  Cleopatra  as  lead- 
er ;  a  solo  from  Helen,  another  from  Cleopatra,  and 
then  a  phase  of  classic  Greece  in  the  fire  of  a  Bac- 
chanal ijalop  spiced  with  the  appearance  of  Phryne, 
amid  which  is  to  come  in  the  virginal  peace  of  ^Inr- 
garel.  The  novelty  is  in  truth  no  novelty,  being  hut 
a  refined  and  thouf^htful  variation  of  the  chaine  dia- 
boliqiie  and  the  cancan  d'en/er.  We  cannot  commend 
Gounod  for  putting  on  the  armor  of  Oflfenbach,  and 
so  long  as  there  is  so  much  untouched  and  unap- 
,proachabIe  in  the  dramatic  life  of  the  pure  Italian 
opera,  we  hold  this  imitation  of  a  low  and  vicious 
school  to  be  indefensible.  The  experiment  will  prob- 
ably succeed  with  the  public — a  spiritual  phase  of  the 
cancan  d^enfer  and  the  cfiain  diabolique  is  both  promis- 
ing and  ingenious,  and  no  doubt  the  composer  has 
made  its  development  both  perspicuous  and  enticing. 
But  it  must  be  of  the  school  Satanic — that  which  Ros- 
sini held  in  hatred  and  contempt,  and  has  endeavored 
to  provide  asainst. 

Rossini  had  a  great  horror  of  the  sea  ;  he  was  once 
a  martyr  to  that  horrid  afl^^ur — the  mat  du  mer,  and 
nothing  could  ever  tempt  him  to  risk  a  relapse.  It's 
a  pity — he  ought  to  have  come  to  London  ;  and  if 
any  credit  is  to  be  placed  on  our  daily  and  periodical 
criticisms,  the  English  metropolis  is  the  very  latid  of 
melody.  We  read  of  nothing  but  "charming  melo- 
dies," "great  hits,"  never-failing  "redemands,"  "fu- 
rious applause,"  and  "tremendously  successful" 
songs.  But  it  may  be  urged,  that  although  Rossini 
would  not  come  to  England,  music  so  delicious  and 
universally  attractive  might  pass  over  to  Paris,  and 
in  this  way  have  led  to  the  conversion  of  the  octoge- 
narian infidel.  Unfortunately  travel  is  death  to  this 
charming  musical  cockneyism,  the  sea  airdestroysall 
its  interest  and  popularity,  and  what  is  beautiful  in 
London  is  detestable  in  Paris.  The  French  critics 
are  as  hard  upon  our  music  as  Rossini  was  upon 
theirs,  and  the  French  public  will  not  listen  to  half  a 
dozen  bars  of  it.  This  again  is  most  ungrateful,  for 
when  the  French  ugly  music,  as  Rossini  imagined  it 
to  be,  comes  into  London,  our  trade  critics  fall  into 
convulsions  of  panegyric  over  it.  Their  "affections 
are  irresistibly  drawn  to  its  virgin  freshness,"  "its 
sweet  ingenuousness,"  "so  beautiful,"  "so  nawe," 
"embracing  the  loftiest  thought  with  the  utmost  beau- 
ty of  combination  in  harmony,"  &c.,  &c.  A  Parisian 
composer  sends  forth  a  little  memento  for  the  Christ- 
mas season,  every  idea  in  which  he  had  worked  up 
in  previous  works  ;  and  if  it  possess  the  slightest  mer- 
it, owes  that  merit  to  its  similitude  to  the  music  of 
Rossini.  It  falls  flat  in  Paris,  but  the  sea  air  does 
wonders  to  French  music,  although  it  destroys  ours. 
We  read  that  this  very  common  place  stuff,  when 
transported  to  London. becomes  a  melody  of  surprising 
breadth  and  beauty,  and  no  one  can  sing  it  without 
being  moved  to  the  inmost  soul ;  it  is  "a  lovely  little 
gem,"  "breathing  profound  love  and  devotion  in  ev- 
ery line,"  "a  burst  of  angelic  song,"  "an  almost  heav- 
enly radiance."  unsurpassed  for  loftiness  of  aspira- 
tion or  grandeur  of  treatment."  The  composer  is 
styled  "an  earnest  Christian."  The  publisher  is  no 
less  so  ;  and  the  puffer  who  "loves  that  mirth  which 
does  not  overstep  the  bounds  of  reverence"  is  clearly 
of  the  same  kidney.  We  must  confess  to  being  of 
the  infidels  with  Rossini,  and  see  no  immediate  pros- 
pect of  either  this  Frenchman  or  "any  other  man" 
carrying  off  the  l?ossinian  prize.  The  shop  beauti- 
ful, the  puff  beautiful,  may  do  well  enough  for  those 
who  like  such  stuflT ;  it  is  good  enough  for  those  who 
buy  it  and  belaud  it,  but  it  will  not  convince  any 
mortal  soul  that  Rossini  could  not  see  or  has  made 
any  error  in  judgment.  We  are  sadly  in  want  of  "a 
melodist." — OichesUa. 


Verdi  and  Rossini. 

The  following  letter  has  appeared  in  the  Italian 
journals : 

"My  deak  Ricoudi, — To  honor  the  metnory  of 
Rossini  I  should  like  that  the  most  distinguished 
Italian  maestri  (headed  by  Mercadante,  were  it  orly 
for  a  few  bars)  should  compose  a  Requiem  Muss  to  he 
performed  on  the  anniversary  of  his  death.  I  should 
like,  that  not  only  the  composers,  but  also  the  per- 
formers, besides  lending  their  assistance,  should  con- 
tribute towards  the  necessary  expenses.  I  should 
like  that  no  foreign  hand,  nor  one  strange  to  art, how- 
ever powerful,  should  lend  us  help,  as  in  such  a  cose 
I  would  withdraw  at  once  from  the  association.  The 
mass  should  be  performed  in  the  Cathedral  of  St. 
Petronio,  in  the  city  of  Bologna,  which  is  the  true 
musical  birthplace  of  Rossini.  This  mass  ought  not 
to  be  an  objectof  either  curiosity  or  speculation  ;  but, 
as  soon  as  performed,  it  outrht  to  be  sealed  and  put 
into  the  archives  of  the  Musical  Lyceum  of  that  city 
never  to  be  taken  away.     Exception  might,  perhaps. 


be  made  for  his  anniversaries,  if  future  generations 
elect  to  celebrate  them.  If  I  stood  in  the  Holy  Fath- 
er's good  graces,  I  should  beg  of  him  to  allow,  for 
this  time  at  least,  that  women  might  take  part  in  the 
performance  of  this  music  ;  but,  this  not  being  the 
case,  a  more  acceptable  person  must  he  found  to  ob- 
tain the  object.  It  will  be  well  to  institute  a  commit- 
tee of  intellitrent  men  to  arrange  the  performance, 
and  above  all,  to  select  the  composers,  distribute  the 
pieces,  rind  superintend  the  general  form  of  the  work. 
This  composition  (L'ood  as  the  single  pieces  may 
prove)  will  be  wanting  in  the  necessary  musical  uni- 
formity ;  but,  if  defective  on  this  point,  it  will  servo 
notwithstanding  to  show  how  great,  with  all  of  us,  is 
the  veneration  for  that  man  whose  loss  the  whole 
world  deplores. 

Believe  me,  3'ours,  affectionately, 

"G.  Verdi." 


Signer  Verdi  and  His  Monumental  Mass- 
In  the  first  flush  of  regret  for  Rossini's  loss,  it  was 
perfectly  natural  that  action  should  be  taken  some- 
what impulsively.  While  the  great  man  lived  he 
was  resarded  with  only  moderate  curiosity  and  inter- 
est. The  world  had  been  long  accustomed  to  his 
presence,  and  familiarity  in  his  case,  as  in  all  others, 
had  the  effect  of  lessening  appreciation.  But,  Rossi- 
ni taken  away,  there  came  a  swift  revulsion.  In 
place  of  two  musical  giants,  looking  out  over  the 
common  level  like  the  monster  figures  which  guard 
the  tomb  of  the  Egyptian  king,  the  world  saw  but 
one,  and  the  huge  gap  revealed  what  a  loss  had  been 
sustained.  Of  coarse  there  followed  an  eager  desire 
to  do  something  by  way  of  commemorating  the  de- 
parted. Italy  began  collecting  money  for  twenty 
statues,  and  sent  deputations  to  Paris  begging  the 
body  for  a  sumptuous  tomb.  Fiance  sang  the  Stahat 
Mater  and  Guillaume  Tell  indiscriminately  and  sur- 
rounded the  master's  bust  with  nine  ballet  girls  at- 
tired as  Muses.  Germany,  so  far  as  we  know,  did 
nothing,  owing,  perhaps,  to  a  sense  of  loss  not  having 
had  time  for  evolution  out  of  its  moral  consciousness. 
England,  on  the  other  hand,  played  the  "Dead 
March"  in  Exeter  Hall,  sang  "Non  piu  mesta"  at 
the  Crystal  Palace,  and  exhibited  some  specimens  of 
the  composer's  handwriting.  All  this  was  very  well 
— though  it  might  have  been  better — and  very  ch,ar- 
acteristic  of  the  respective  doers.  But  the  Italian 
composers,  the  successors  of  Rossini's  working  3'ears, 
should  make  a  special  effort  of  their  own.  So  thought 
Signor  Verdi,  and  ho  was  right,  for  more  reasons 
than  one.  In  Rossini,  the  present  makers  of  Italian 
opera  found  a  mine  of  wealth  which,  though  assidu-. 
onsly  woiiked,  is  very  far  from  being' exhausted. 
Moreover,  Rossini  reflected,  and,  though  dead,  still 
reflects,  a  lustre  upon  Italian  composers,  by  no  means 
rendered  superfluous  by  their  own  essential  bright- 
ness. Naturally,  therefore,  those  who  have  enjoyed 
special  benefits  desire  to  make  special  acknowledg- 
ments. The  feeling  is  creditable.  But,  now,  as  to 
the  means  of  expression  devised  by  the  Bussetese 
minstrel.  What  they  are  is  set  forth  in  the  letter 
which  appears  elsewhere.  Signor  Verdi  would  have 
a  mass  written  which  shall  go  down  to  posterity  as 
the  embodied  grief  of  himself  and  his  fellows.  So 
.anxious  is  he  for  its  preservation,  that  he  suigesls  a 
careful  custody  under  lock  and  key,  in  a  certain  des- 
ignated place.  Signor  Verdi's  anxiety  is  uncalled 
for.  because  the  work  in  question,  if  ever  produced, 
will  be  a  precious  curiosity,  worthy  of  safe  kcepin-; 
on  its  own  account.  His  Rossini  Mass  will  present 
the  world  with  the  most  remarkable  piece  of  musical 
dove-tailing  on  record.  We  have  heard  of  joint 
woiks  in  literature  and  painting,  but  never  of  one  in 
music  where  the  collahorateiirs  are  the  composers  of  a 
nation.  Iin.agine  Mercadante  leading  off  tbe"Kyrie" 
with  "only  a  few  bars  ;"  then  Verdi  picking  up  the 
theme  and — as  he  is  a  vigorous  man — working  on 
to  the  end  of  the  "Gloria."  Next  imagine— but  we 
look  beyond  Verdi  and  all  is  at  first  sight  a  blank. 
We  have  talked  about  "the  composers  of  a  nation," 
they  seem  to  he  only  two,  unless  we  include  the  verv 
small  people  whose  nnfatniliar  names  are  now  anil 
then  met  with  in  connection  with  bubble  operas, 
which  come  to  the  surface,  burst,  and  are  no  more 
seen. 

Is  Signor  Verdi  a  wag,  and  his  letter  a  joke  ?  If 
so,  there  is  excellent,  though  untimely,  fun  in  the 
proposal  to  consecrate  to  Rossini's  memory  and  keep 
with  reverent  care,  a  work  principally  done  by  no- 
bodies, which,  when  performed,  would  only  serve  to 
measure  the  greatness  of  Rossini  by  the  littleness  of 
his  successors. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  Signor  Verdi  be  not  a  wag, 
and  his  letter  not  a  joke,  we  can  only  suppose  that 
he  wrote  upon  iiTipulse  which  gave  no  chance  of  re- 
flection. Such  a  monument  to  Rossini,  as  that  he 
proposes — one  necessarily  inartistic  in    the   most   es- 


sential respects — would  do  the  dead  composer  no 
honor,  and  might  well  disturb  his  Elysian  rest.  Let 
us  hope  the  world  has  heard  the  first  and  last  of  it. — 
Land.  Mus.   World. 
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London. 

RoTAL  Italian  Opera.  The  Times  (Nov.  28), 
after  praising  Mile.  lima  de  Miirska's  Dinorah,  as 
well  as  Santley's  Iloel  and  Bettini's  Corentin  in  the 
same  opera,  adds  : 

No  "short  winter  season"  ever  undertaken  by  Mr. 
Mapleson  has  been  conducted  with  more  energy  than 
this.  Besides  the  operas  already  noticed,  we  have 
had  the  Trovatorc,  Faust,  Norma,  the  Hnquenots,  Fi- 
delia, Don  Giovanni,  Linda  di  Chamouni,  and  Jl  Flanto 
Maffico — all  familiar  features  in  his  now  extensite 
and  well  varied  repertory.  In  Faust,  as  Margherita, 
and  in  Don  Giovanni,  as  Zerlina,  the  young  Ameri- 
can singer,  Miss  Minnie  Hanek,  has  made  good  her 
position  and  fully  m.aintained  the  promise  of  her 
d^but ;  Mile.  Tieijens  has,  as  usual,  been  "Protean," 
excelling  alike  in  German,  French,  and  Italian  ope- 
ra ;  the  well-rememhered  Herr  Formes  was  right 
welcome  as  Leporello,  a  character  in  which,  as  our 
musical  readers  will  not  have  forgotten,  he  used  to 
be  peerless;  Mr.  Saniley  has  been  of  infinite  service 
in  almost  every  opera  produced  ;  Mile.  Sinico  has 
continued  to  exhibit  the  versatility  of  talent  for  which 
she  has  long  been  famous  ;  and  Mile,  de  Murska,  by 
her  wonderful  execution  of  the  exceptionally'  difBcult 
songs  of  the  "Queen  of  Night,"  in  II  Flauto  Magico, 
has  renewed  the  old  enthusiasm.  Signor  Mongini, 
after  singing  better  than  he  ever  previously  sang  in 
England,  improvement  in  style  being  accompanied 
by  voice  rather  strengthened  than  impaired,  has  left 
to  fulfil  some  Continental  engagements  ;  and  Mme. 
Trebelli-Bettini,  whose  singing  stood  in  no  need  of 
improvement,  has  also'quitted  London  for  St.  Peters- 
burgh,  where  she  is  engaged  for  the  winter. 

II  Flauto  was  repeated  on  Monday  night;  Le  Nozze 
di  Figaro  was  played  for  the  first  time  on  Tuesday; 
//  Flauto  was  atrain  produced  on  Wednesday  after- 
noon ;  and  on  Thursday  night  we  had  Dinorah. 

To-night  11  Flauto  ;  and  on  Monday  (last  night  of 
the  seasonj  a  miscellaneous  entertainment. 

Apropos  of  Miss  Hauck,  whose  first  appearance  at 
Covent  Garden,  it  appears,  was  at  some  disadvan- 
tage, owing  to  the  high  pitch  of  the  orchestra,  the 
great  English  tenor  addressed  the  following  letter  to 
the  Atkenceum  : 

"I  read  with  great  interest  your  comment  upon 
Miss  M.  Hauck's  Amina  at  Covent  Garden,  that  'it 
is  high  time  the  pitch  of  our  orchestras  should  be 
adapted  to  the  normal  diapason'  used  in  France  and 
Germany.  Your  complaint  is  one  which  I  have 
strenuously  and  repeatedly,  although  in  vain,  up  to 
the  present,  insisted  upon,  and  I  can  only  trust,  now 
that  so  influential  a  paper  in  musical  circles  as  yours 
has  taken  up  the  subject,  that  your  complaint  will 
meet  with  greater  attention  than  my  individual  reit- 
eration of  it. 

"Not  only  foreigners  accustomed  to  foreign  orches- 
tras will  be  indebted  to  you  for  thus  protesting 
against,  as  you  most  truly  remark,  'the  human  voice, 
the  most  delicate  of  all  instruments,  being  sacrificed 
to  the  false  brilliancy  attained  by  perpetually  forcing 
up  the  pitch' — but  also  English  artists  generally. 
And,  as  you  truly  remark,  the  pitch  in  this  country 
is  a  half  tone  higher  than  that  of  most  foreign  orches- 
tras, and  a  whole  note  higher  than  it  was  in  the  time 
of  Gluck.' 

"So  strong  is  my  conviction  upon  this  subject,  that 
some  time  back  I  intimated  to  the  committee  of  the 
Sacred  Harmonic  Society  my  final  decision,  notwith- 
standing grave  reasons  for  my  coming  to  a  contrary 
determination,  not  to  sing  for  that  Society  so  long  as 
the  pitch  of  the  orchestra  was  maintained  at  its  pres- 
ent height,  and  until  it  was,  as  you  suggest,  'assimi- 
lated to  the  normal  diapason  of  France.'  " 

J.  Sims  Reeves. 

CoMCERTS.— The  Orchestra,  Dec.  5,  furnishes  the 
following  reports  : 

"The  last  Crystal  Palace  concert  embraced  the  fol- 
lowing programme  : — 

TheTrumpet  Overture,  in  0 Mendelssohn. 

Or.'itorio,  "Tile  Mount  cf  Olives" Beethoven. 

Variations  on  "God  Preserve  the  Emperor,"  from  the 

String  Quartet  in  C Ilaydn. 

Song  with  Chorus,  "Nazareth" Gounod. 

Sacred  Song,  "The  Le^iend  of  the  Crossbill".  . .  .Lemmeus. 
Air,  "Be  thou  Faithful  unto  Death,"  (St.  Paul). 

Mendelssohn. 
Triumphal  March  (Naaman) Costa. 
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Though  containing  no  absolute  novelty,  yet  in  the 
"Mount  of  Olives"  tlio  concert  nt  least  possessed  a 
legitimate  source  of  attraction  ;  an  attraction  which 
is  also  rare.  Produced  in  this  country  first  in  1814, 
and  heard  from  time  to  time  both  in  town  and 
throughout  the  provinces,  it  has  been  neglected  of 
late  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  give  it  all  the 
freshness  of  novelty.  Dramatic  in  a  high  and  in- 
tense degree — too  dramatic  to  suit  Beethoven's  liking, 
as  it  subsequently  turned  out — it  is  saved  from  the 
profanntionof  the  secular  side  of  art  by  the  intuitive 
delicacy  of  Beethoven's  mind:  nevertheless  he  him- 
self confessed  he  would  have  written  it  in  a  different 
form  if  he  had  had  the  task  reset  him.  The  words 
originally  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  Savior  are  now 
by  common  consent  apportioned  to  St.  John  in  the 
third  person.  Of  the  solo  singing  on  Saturday  very 
favorable  mention  may  be  made.  The  solos  were 
given  by  Mme.  Lemmens-Sherrington,  Mr.  W.  H. 
Cammings  and  Mr.  Lewis  Thomas  ;  and  the  mas- 
terly recitatives  were  felicitously  rendered.  With  a 
better  choir  the  admirable  choruses  would  have  stood 
a  better  chance ;  as  it  was  we  were  pleased  to  note 
some  improvement ;  but  there  is  room  for  much  more. 
Gounod's  "Nazareth,"  sung  by  Mr.  Thomas,  and  the 
"Legend  of  the  Crossbill,"  given  with  advantage  bv 
Mme.  Sherrington,  were  among  the  best  rendered 
numbers  of  Saturday. 

The  last  Monday  Popular  Concert  was  signalized 
by  the  following  programme : — 

Ottet,  in  P,  Op,  116 Schubert. 

SoDg  ''Dalla  tan,  pace" Mozart. 

Sonata,  in  A  flat.  Op.  39,  pianoforte Weber. 

Andante  and  Rondo,  violoncello Molique. 

f   ''Tlirough  the  night  my  songs  adjure  thee. 
Songfl.  j  Schubert. 

(   "Devotion" Schumann. 

Quartet,  in  C  major,  Op.  64,  No.  1 Hajdn. 

Schubert's  Ottet  has  been  given  before  in  St. 
James's  Hall,  and  created  as  good  an  impression  as 
heretofore.  'The  quintet  of  performers  was  made  up 
by  Herr  Straus,  whe  reappeared  in  the  part  of  first. 
violin  and  was  warmly  welcomed.  Herr  Pauer  gave 
a  spirited  rendering  of  Weber's  difficult  sonata  in  A 
flat,  and  Signor  Piatd  did  equally  well  in  the  number 
from  Molique's  concerto  arranged  with  orchestral  ac- 
companiments. Mr.  Vernon  Rigby  was  the  vocalist. 
From  the  same,  Dec.  12. 

The  Crystal  Palace  followed  on  Saturday  the  ox- 
ample  of  other  musical  bodies  in  devoting  a  perform- 
ance to  the  memory  of  Rossini.  The  programme — 
which  was  headed  with  an  explanation  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Manns,  that  the  want  of  completeness  in  the  se- 
lection as  a  representation  of  the  genius  of  the  immor- 
tal composer  was  on  account  of  the  engagements  pre- 
viously made  with  artists  for  Saturday's  concert  and 
the  reconstruction  of  the  choir — was  executed  as  fol- 
lows : — 

Overture.  "Tancredi" Rossiai. 

Quartet,  "Sancta  Mater"  ("Stabat  Mater") " 

Air,  "Cujus  Animan"  ("Stabat  Mater"! " 

Overture,  "La  Gazza  Ladra" " 

Romanza,  "Assiaa  al  pied'un  salice"  ("Otello")..  " 

Cavatina,  "Non  piu  mepta"  ("La  Cenerentola"). .  " 

Overture,  "Guglielmo  Tell" " 

Ballet  Airs,  "Guglielmo  Tell" " 

Overture,  "Semiramide" " 

It  contained  two  numbers  in  addition,  which,  how- 
ever, could  not  be  sung  owing  to  the  illness  of  Mr. 
George  Perren  and  Herr  Wallenrciter.  Mr.  Perren, 
nevertheless,  though  suffering  from  the  effects  of  the 
weather,  did  essay  "Cujus  Animam."  It  will  be  no- 
ticed that  the  disposition  of  the  pieces  in  the  pro- 
gramme, though  losing  the  effect  of  chronological 
sequence,  was  well  calculated  to  afford  variety  and 
contrast.  Mile.  Scalchi  obtained  a  well-merited  en- 
core in  the  "Non  piu  mesta"  cavatina,  in  which  her 
beautiful  voice  had  the  happiest  effect  in  executing 
the  florid  passages.  Mile.  Baumeister  sang  the  Wil- 
low song  from  "Otello"  with  much  refinement ;  and 
the  quartet  from  the  "Stabat"  received  full  justice 
from  all  the  singers.  The  four  overtures  and  the  bal- 
let music  from  "  William  Tell"  received  every  atten- 
tion from  Mr.  Manns's  experienced  band. 

The  following  was  the  selection  given  at  the  last 
Monday  Popular  Concert. 

Septet  in  E  flat.  Op.  20 Beethoven. 

Song,  "Amornel  mio  penar"  ("ElaTio") Handel. 

Sonata,  in  C  major,  Op.  53,  pianoforte Beethoven. 

Sonata,  in  D  major,  for  Violin Corelli. 

Songs,  "Du  bist  die  Ruh,"  "Norman's  Gesang. "Schubert. 

Quartet,  in  G  minor Haydn. 

The  occasion  was  the  hundredth  birthday,  and  a 
large  audience  assembled,  attracted  probably  by  Beet- 
hoven's splendid  septet  in  E  flat,  a  work  which  how- 
ever has  been  illustrated  at  these  concerts  a  score  of 
times.  Mr.  J.  F.  Barnett  made  his  first  appearance 
as  pianist,  choosing  for  performance  that  sonata  of 
Beethoven's  dedicated  to  Count  Waldstein  and  dat- 
ing from  180.3.  The  execution  of  the  young  compos- 
er, ensy,  brilliant,  and  full  of  spirit,  was  extremely 
well  received.    At  times  his  enthusiasm  betrayed  his 


judgment,  and  the  pace  became  a  scamper,  but  on 
the  whole  Mr.  Barnett  has  the  best  reason  to  be  sat- 
isfied with  both  the  performance  and  its  reception. 
The  instrumentalists — Messrs.  Straus,  H.  Blagrovo, 
Piatti,  Reynolds,  Lazarus,  Harper,  and  Wotton — 
were  in  each  case  in  full  vigor,  whether  the  E  flat 
septet,  Haydn's  light-hearted  quartet  in  G  minor,  or 
Corelli's  archaic  sonata  was  the  subject  in  hand.  "The 
last  was  executed  by  Herr  Straus  in  admirable  fash- 
ion and  skilfully  accompanied  by  Mr.  Benedict. 
Mme.  Sainton-Dolby  sang. 

With  a  little  more  precision  on  the  part  of  the  cho- 
ruses the  performance  of  Bennett's  "  Woman  of  Sama- 
ria" at  the  National  Choral  Society  on  Wednesday 
would  have  been  more  satisfactory.  As  regards  the 
principal  singing,  the  efforts  of  Miss  Anna  Jewell, 
Miss  Lucy  Franklein,  Messrs.  George  Perren  and 
Lewis  Thomas  deserve  favorable  mention.  Miss 
Franklein  obtained  an  encore  after  her  singing,  "O 
Lord,  Thou  hast  sought  me  out."  Another  bis  was 
awarded  to  the  unaccompanied  quartet,  "God  is  a 
spirit."  A  couple  of  choruses  from  "Acis"  and  the 
"First  Walpvrgis  Niqht,"  by  Mendelssohn,  followed 
the  cantata,  the  vocalists  being  the  same.  The  hall 
w.as  full. 

(From  the  Musical  World,  Dec.  12.) 

The  Sacred  Harmonic  Society,  at  Exeter  Hall,  has 
given  a  performance  of  Israel  in  Eciypt,  under  Mr. 
Costa's  direction,  in  which,  as  never  fails  when  Han- 
del's choral  masterpiece  is  concerned,  the  choruses 
were  magnificently  sung  throughout.  The  solo  parts 
— allotted  to  Mme.  Rudersdorfl',  Miss  Robertine  Hen- 
derson, Mme.  Sainton-Dolby,  Messrs.  Vernon  Rigby, 
Santley  and  Foil — were  without  exception  well  sus- 
tained. The  long  declamatory  duet  for  basses,  "The 
Lord  is  a  man  of  war"  (Messrs.  Santley  and  Foil), 
was  encored  as  usual,  and  repeated  ;  and  a  similar 
compliment  was  bestowed  upon  Mr.  Rigby's  zealous 
and  singularly  energetic  delivery  of  the  great  tenor 
air,  "The  enemy  said."  Mr.  Rigby  however,  wisely 
refrained  from  submitting  to  the  wishes  of  the  audi- 
ence— satisfied,  doubtless,  with  the  honors  he  had 
fairly  earned,  and  anxious  not  to  risk  them  in  a  new 
venture.  The  only  other  encore  wtis  awarded  to  the 
chorus,  "He  gave  them  hailstones,"  the  effect  of 
which  was  overpowering.  This  concert,  like  its 
immediate  precursor  (when  Mr.  Costa's  Naaman  was 
the  oratorio),  was  honored  by  the  presence  of  the 
Crown  Prince  and  Princess  of  Prussia. 

Still  more  interesting,  as  may  be  easily  understood, 
was  the  most  recent  concert  of  the  Sacred  Harmonic 
Society — a  concert  "in  memoriam''  to  the  honor  of 
the  late  Rossini,  the  greatest  of  Italian  composers' 
The  programme  was  fully  worth  the  occasion.  Han- 
del's "Dead  March"  was  first  played,  during 
which  the  audience,  as  well  as  the  members  of 
the  chorus,  rose  and  remained  standing.  This  was 
followed  by  the  late  composer's  Stabat  Mater  •  and 
the  whole  concluded  with  Mozart's  Requiem.  In 
both  pieces  the  leading  singers  were  Mmes.  Ruders- 
dorffand  Sainton-Dolbv,  Mr.  W.  H.  Cummings.and 
Signor  Tagliafico.  Criticism  under  such  peculiar 
circumstances  would  be  out  of  place  ;  but  it  may 
readily  be  imagined  that  all  engaged — solo,  singers, 
chorus,  orchestral  players,  and  conductor  (Mr.  Costa) 
did  their  best,  and  that  the  performance,  on  the  whole, 
was  one  of  rare  excellence.  There  was  little  applause, 
and  on  such  an  occasion  it  would  have  been  better 
had  there  been  none — an  impression  which,  it  must 
be  admitted,  seemed  very  generally  to  prevail.  Most 
of  the  singers  were  in  mourning,  or  semi-mourning, 
and  a  fine  bust  of  the  great  composer  (from  M.  Dan- 
tan,  jun.)  was  a  conspicuous  object  in  front  of  the 
orchestra,  just  beneath  the  platform  where  the  conduc- 
tor stood.  The  entire  affair  was  as  solemn  and  im- 
pressive as  could  have  been  desired  by  the  most  ar- 
dent worshipper  of  Rossini's  genius,  and  the  hall  was 
crowded  in  every  part. 

Desmond  Henry  Rvan.  The  Editor  of  the 
Musical  World  pays  the  following  tribute  to  his  friend 
and  principal  assistant : 

It  is  our  painful  duty  to  record  the  death  of  one  of 
the  oldest  and  most  highly  esteemed  contributors  to 
this  journal.  After  a  long  and  trying  illness,  Mr. 
Desmond  Ryan  died,  in  the  early  morning  of  the  7th 
inst.,"at  bis  residence,  21,  Tavistock  Road,  Ilyde 
Park  Gardens.  Mr.  Ryan  first  wrote  for  the  Musical 
World  in  1844.  In  1846  he  became  its  sub-editor, 
and  held  that  post  until  within  a  few  months  of  his 
decease.  Those  who  knew  him  best  are  of  course 
best  able  to  estimate  his  worth  ;  and  the  writer  of 
these  lines  has  not  merely  to  regret  the  loss  of  a  zeal- 
ous and  invaluable  co-laborer,  but  of  a  friend  in  the 
truest  and  dearest  acceptation  of  the  word.        j.w.D. 

Leipzig. 

The  Western  Musical  Review  (Indianapolis)  has 
the  following  letter,  dated  Leipzig,  Nov.   19,  1868, 


which  sums  up  the  concert  season  to  that  date.  (We 
hear  various  opinions,  however,  about  the  creative 
talent  of  Max  Bruch) : 

At  the  third  Gewandhaus  Concert,  Oct.  22d,  the 
glorious  Leonora  overture,  (No.  3,)  by  Beethoven, 
and  a  new  symphony  by  Max  Bruch,  (Op.  2.3,)  were 
the  orchestral  selections,  and  both  were  played  with 
splendid  fire  and  precision.  The  symphony  was  per- 
formed under  the  personal  direction  of  its  talented 
composer,  who  studied  under  Ferdinand  Hiller,  and 
is  one  of  the  .iblest  of  the  rising  German  musicians. 
It  is  full  of  earnest  thought,  and  its  fine  musical 
ideas,  which  are  well  expressed  and  admirably  treat- 
ed, are  presented  with  solid  and  brilliant  instrumen- 
tation. Max  Bruch  is  still  a  comparatively  young 
man,  (born  in  Cologne,  January  G,  1838,)  and  his 
great  talent  and  energy  promise  noble  artistic  achieve- 
ments. 

The  soloists  of  the  occasion  were  Joseph 'Joachim 
and  wife.  The  former  played  the  recitative,  andante 
and  allegro  movements,  from  Spohr's  sixth  violin 
concerto,  and  an  adagio  and  fugue  in  C  major,  by 
Bach.  In  both  compositions  he  played  with  won- 
derful tone  and  sentiment,  and  called  forth  hearty 
applause  from  the  delighted  audience.  Fran  Joa- 
chim was  equally  successful  in  her  interpretation  of 
an  aria  from  Figaro's  Hochzeil,  by  Mozart,  and  two 
beautiful  songs :  (a)  Mainacht,  by  Brahms,  (b)  Die 
Hiltte,  by  R.  Schumann. 

The  first  Euterpe  concert  was  given  October  27th, 
and  the  evening's  programme  opened  with  a  splendid 
performance  of  Weber's  fiery  overture  to  Euryanthe. 
This  was  the  only  satisfactory  orchestral  performance 
of  the  evening,  however,  for  the  remaining  works — 
introductions  to  "Tristan  and  Isolde,"  and  "Die 
Meistersanrjer,"  by  Wagner,  were  played  in  a  most 
tantalizing  manner.  Fiaulein  Gerl,  from  Coburg, 
sang  a  difficult  aria  from  "Roberto,"  and  an  aria 
from  Ambroise  Thomas's  opera,  "Mignon,"  with 
considerable  brilliancy  of  execution  and  intelligence. 
The  air  from  "Mignon"  is  simple  circus  music. 

In  broad  contrast  to  the  last  mentioned  aria,  stood 
the  violin  selections  of  Louis  Strauss,  from  London, 
who  played  the  great  concerto  by  Beethoven,  and  the 
adagio  fVom  Spohr's  ninth  violin  concerto,  with  a 
beauty  of  tone,  solidity  and  smoothness  of  execution, 
and  musician-like  conception  and  interpretation  which 
could  only  be  excelled  by  Joachim. 

On  the  29th  inst.  the  fourth  Gewandhaus  Concert 
brought  Beethoven's  festival  overture  (Op.  124),  and 
the  "Reformation  symphony,"  by  Mendelssohn,  to 
performance.  Through  the  acoustical  superiority 
of  the  Gewandhaus  Hall,  the  latter  work  gained  even 
more  friends  than  upon  the  occasion  of  its  first  per- 
formance in  the  Leipzig  Opera  House,  last  June.  The 
scherzo  and  finale  remain  the  fivorite  movements. 

Herr  Carl  Wallenrciter,  from  Stuttgart,  sang  an 
aria  from  an  Easter  cantata,  "The  Resurrection  of 
Lazarus,"  by  Fzanz  Schubert,  and  songs  by  Scarlatti, 
Moscheles  and  Sebumann.  His  voice  is  pleasant, 
but  not  powerful,  and  he  sings  in  a  very  tasteful,  ap- 
preciative manner.  FrI.  Joel,  from  Vienna,  played  a 
seldom-heard  concerto,  in  E  flat,  by  Weber,  and  solo 
pieces  by.Moscheles,  Chopin  and  Mendelssohn.  She 
has  fine  execution  and  virtuoso  talent,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  her  flattering  reception  in  the  Gewand- 
haus will  incite  her  to  further  artistic  exertions. 

The  fifth  Gewandhaus  Concert,  November  5th,  of- 
fered a  programme  in  commemoration  of  Felix  Men- 
delssohn Bartholdy,  who  died  in  Leipzig,  November 
4,  1847.  The  first  part  of  the  programme  was  devot- 
ed to  compositions  by  the  great  master,  and  included 
a  hvmn  for  soprano  solo  and  chorus  ;  overture  to  the 
"Beautiful  Melusine,"  and  three  numbers  from  the 
unfinished  "Lorely  ;"  (a)  Vintagers'  chorus,  for  male 
voices,  (b)  Ave  Maria  for  soprano-solo  and  female 
chorus,  fc)  finale  for  soprano-solo,  chorus  and  grand 
orchestra. 

Frau  Peschka  Leutner,  from  the  Leipzig  Opera 
House,  sang  the  splendid  soprano-solos  as  only  a 
true  artist  could,  and  the  chorus  and  orchestra  were 
so  full,  and  so  admirably  disciplined,  that  the  per- 
formance fairly  electrified  the  audience.  The  Heroic 
symphony,  by  Beethoven,  with  its  sublime  funeral 
march,  formed  an  appropriate  conclusion  to  the  de- 
lightful concert. 

On  the  following  evening,  the  first  soirfe  of  cham- 
ber music  took  place  in  the  Gewandhaus  Hall,  Con- 
certmaster  David,  E.  Rontgen,  F.  Hermann  and  E. 
Hegar  playing  the  string  instruments,  and  the  pianist. 
Saint  Saens,  from  Paris,  as  guest.  The  evening  per- 
formance included  Schumann's  string  quartet  in  A, 
No.  3,  and  one  by  F.  Schubert  in  D  minor  (posthum- 
ous), both  of  which  were  splendidly  played  ;  a  trio 
for  pianoforte,  violin  and  violoncello,  (Op.  18),  by 
Saint  Saens,  and  Mendelssohn's  Op.  28,  Fantasie, 
for  piano  solo.  The  trio  is  a  genial,  interesting  and 
artistically  developed  composition,  which  displays 
each  instrument — and  especially  the  pianoforte —to 
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fine  advantage,  but,  while  it  is  pleasinjj  to  an  audience, 
and  a  grateful  task  for  artists,  it  is  not  a  composition 
calculated  to  create  lasting  impressions,  and  the 
pleasure  derived  from  listening  to  it  is  merely  tran- 
sient. Saint  Saens'  splendid  virtuosity  found  full 
play  in  the  last  movement  of  the  fiintasie  (as  well  as 
in  the  trio),  for  although  he  took  it  in  such  rapid 
tempo  that  the  thematic  figure  was  not  clearly  and 
perfectly  defined  throughout,  it  was,  notwithstanding, 
a  very  interesting  test  of  strength,  velocity  and  flexi- 
bility of  finger. 

At  the  second  Euterpe  Concert,  November  10th,  a 
very  good  performance  of  Beethoven's  beautiful  F- 
major  symphony  opened  the  programme.  A  young 
conservatorist,  George  Hentschel,  from  Breslau, 
sang  an  aria  from  Mendelssohn's  "St  Paul,"  and 
two  beautiful  songs,  "Fruhlingsglaube,"  by  Schu- 
bert, and  "Im  Friihling,"  by  Fesea,  in  fine  style. 
He  is  thS  fortunate  possessor  of  an  excellent  baritone 
voice  of  fine  quality,  power  and  compass,  and  if  his 
decided  talent  is  accompanied  by  equal  energy  and 
perseverance,  he  will  make  a  fine  artist.  The  great 
feature  of  the  evening,  however,  was  the  pianoforte 
playing  of  Fraulein  Anna  Mehlig,  who  played  Schu- 
mann's A-minor  concerto,  for  piano  and  orchestia, 
and  three  transcriptions,  by  Franz  Liszt ;  (a)  G- 
minor   prelude   and  fugue,  from   Bach  (manuscript) 

(b)  Soirges  de  Vienna  (A  minor),  from  F.  Schubert, 

(c)  La  Campanella,  from  Paganini.  Fraulein  Meh- 
lig was  born  in  Stuttgart,  in  1848,  and  received  her 
musical  education  and  instruction  under  the  especial 
care  of  Professor  Pruckner,  of  the  Stuttgart  Conser- 
vatorium.  She  made  lier  first  concert  tour  in  186.'), 
visiting  Leipzig,  Dresden,  Berlin,  etc.,  and  at  the 
early  age  of  seventeen  created  a  rare  furor  by  her 
superb  planism.  Since  then  she  has  been  almost 
constantly  engaged  in  artistic  tours,  and  her  popular- 
ity among  critics  and  public  seems  constantly  in- 
creasing. Her  tone  is  pure  and  musical,  her  touch 
combines  feminine  delicacy  and  fairly  masculine 
energy,  and  her  strength  and  flexibility  of  wrist  and 
finger  are  surprising.  In  the  beautiful  concerto  and 
the  difficult  solo  pieces,  she  displayed  fine  artistic 
conception  and  intelligence,  and  she  received  hearty 
and  merited  applause  after  each  appearance. 

The  concert  closed  with  a  very  good  performance 
of  a  difficult  and  ambitious  overture  for  grand  or- 
chestra, by  Carl  Goldmark.  The  brilliant  instrumen- 
tation that  alternated  between  the  grand  and  the 
bombastic,  was  the  best  feature  of  the  work,  wliich  is 
written  in  a  highly  tragic  mood,  and  displays  too 
earnest  study  of  the  compositions  of  Wagner. 

The  sixth  Gewandhaus  Concert,  November  12th, 
offered  the  fine  Suite  in  canon-form  for  string  orches- 
tra, by  J.  Grimm,  and  Schumann's  grand  Cmajor 
symphony.  Herr  G.  Besekirsky,  from  Moscow, 
played  a  difficult  concerto  by  Paganini,  and  an 
original  polonaise  for  violin  and  orchestra.  His  tone 
is  pure,  and  he  plays  with  brilliant  execution,  and 
although  he  is  not  an  artist  of  the  very  highest  rank, 
his  playing  is  refined  and  tasteful,  and  he  is  always 
a  welcome  guest.  Frl.  Forster,  from  Munich,  sang 
an  aria  from  Haydn's  "Creation,"  and  one  from 
Spontini's  Vestalin,  in  pleasing  style. 

Carl  Tausig  gave  a  pianoforte  recital  in  the 
Gewandhaus,  on  the  evening  of  the  14th  inst.,  with 
the  following  programme:  (1)  Sonate,  Op.  101, 
Beethoven  ;  (2)  Prelude,  fugue  and  allegro,  in  E  flat, 
J.  S.  Bach;  Toccate,  Op.  7,  Schumann  ;  (3)  Davids- 
biindlertanze,  sixteen  characteristic  pieces,  Op.  6, 
Schumann  ;  (4)  Nocturne,  Op.  37,  No.  2  ;  Etude, 
Op.  25,  No.  6,  and  Scherzo,  Op.  31,  Chopin;  (.'j) 
Ehapsodie  Espac/nole,  Folies  d'Espagne^  Jota  Arago- 
nesa,  F.  Liszt. 

The  long  and  difficult  programme  was  played  from 
memory,  with  unfailing  inspiration,  and  all  of  the 
wonderful  virtuosity  for  which  Tausig  is  so  famous, 
and  instead  of  being  wearied  by  such  a  series  of 
pianoforte  solos,  the  audience  endeavored — though 
in  vain — by  repeated  encores,  to  gain  additional 
numbers 

The  last  musical  event  up  to  the  time  of  writing, 
was  the  second  soiree  of  chamber  music,  which  was 
given  on  the  17th  inst.,  before  a  crowded  anditorium. 
Haydn's  D  major  quartet,  (played  by  Rontgen,  Hau- 
bold,  Hermann  and  Hegar  ;)  Sonate  for  flute  (with 
piano  accompaniament,)  Duo  for  violin  and  viola. 
Op.  25,  No.  1,  (Rontgen  and  Concertmaster  David,) 
and  Quintet  in  C  major,  by  Beethoven,  (David  play- 
ing first  viola,)  constituted  the  programme,  which 
was  admirably  performed  throughout.  Herr  Ront- 
gen sustained  the  first  violin  parts  this  evening,  with 
greater  security  of  intonation  than  the  usual  leader, 
David  ;  but  while  his  phrasing  and  conception  were 
likewise  thoroughly  excellent,  we  missed  the  breadth 
and  nobleness  of  David's  tone,  and  we  trust  the 
change  is  but  a  temporary  one.  a.  r.  p. 

At  the  third  concert  of  the  Euterpe  Society,  the 
orchestra  performed  the  overture  to   Guillaume  Tell, 


Rossini,  and  "Les  Preludes,"  Liszt.  Herr  Heck- 
mann  displayed  his  talent  as  an  executant  to  advan- 
tage in  Brucb's  Violin  Concerto,  as  well  as  in  Bach's 
Prelude  and  Fugue,  G  minor.  Mile.  Scherbel,  from 
Breslan,  sang  the  cavatina,  "Glocklein  im  Thale" 
from  Weber's  Euryanthe,  and  three  songs,  by  Tau- 
bert,  Mendelssohn,  and  Henschel. — Auber's  Premier 
Jour  de  Bonheur  has  proved  highly  successful,  and 
become  a  regular  stock  piece. — Dr.  Franz  Brendel 
died  here  on  the  25th  ult.,  aged  fifty-seven.  He  held 
the  post  of  Professor  of  Musical  History  in  the  Con- 
servatory. He  was  known  chiefly  as  author  of  his 
Geschichte  der  Musik  and  ilusik  des  Geqenwart,  and 
as  editor  of  the  Neue  Zeitschrijl  fur  ilusik,  founded 
by  Robert  Schumann. 
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Harvard  Musical  Association. 

The  fourth  Symphony  Concert  came  on  Thurs- 
day afternoon,  Dec.  24,  which  was  Christmas 
Eve.  Accordingly  the  programme,  of  which  the 
idea  had  been  simply  to  present  a  historical  suc- 
cession of  four  great  masters  of  orchestral  com- 
position, was  by  an  after-thought  further  enrich- 
ed by  the  insertion  of  a  couple  of  Arias  from 
Bach  immediately  before  the  closing  fairy  Over- 
ture, whereby  the  tone  of  the  concert  modulated 
into  the  religious  feelings  and  associations  and  the 
golden  childlike  fancies  of  the  holy,  happy  sea- 
son. 

Symphony,  In  B  flat  [No.  8,  Ed.  of  Breitkopf  and  Hirtel]. 

Haydn. 
Adagio,  Allegro — Adagio  Cantabile. — Minuet. — Presto. 

Concerto,  in  E  flat,  for  two  Pianos Mozart. 

Cadenzas  by  Moschele.s. 
B.  J.  Lang  and  J.  C.  D.  Parker. 

Second  Symphony,  in  D Beethoven. 

Adagio,  Allegro  con  brio. — Largbetto. — Scherzo. — Finale. 

a.  Cradle  Song,  from  the  Christmas  Oratorio Bach. 

"Slumber,  my  darling,  Oh  sweet  be  thy  Test ! 
Darkness  shall  flee  from  us  all  with  Thy  waking  !" 

b.  Air,  "Mein  glitubiges  Herze,  frohlocke,  sing,'  scherze," 

&c Bach. 

"My  heart  ever  faithful. 
Sing  praises,  be  joyful," 
Mrs.  C.  A.  Barry. 
Overture  to  "A  Midsummer  Night's  Bream. "Mendelssohn. 

The  Haydn  Symphony — not  the  more  familiar 
one  in  the  same  key  which  was  played  in  the 
first  season  of  these  concerts,  but  another  which 
we  think  never  was  played  before  in  Boston — 
proved  one  of  the  most  enjoyable  of  them.  In- 
deed it  is  one  of  the  very  best  he  wrote,  both  in 
felicity  of  ideas  and  exquisite  employment  of  all 
the  individualities  and  combinations  of  the  or- 
chestra in  their  development  and  treatment.  In 
some  respects  it  seems  even  to  go  beyond  Haydn, 
here  and  there  suggesting  Beethoven.  The  mod- 
ern stamp  of  some  of  its  phrases  ;  the  boldness  of 
the  surprises ;  the  sudden  and  yet  happy  changes 
of  key ;  and  the  (more  than  usual  with  him)  re- 
flective, closely  inwrought  texture,  especially  of 
the  first  movement  and  the  latter  portion  of  the 
Adagio,  yet  without  any  forfeiture  of  the  cheer- 
ful Haydn  naivete,  bring  him  as  it  were  farther 
down  into  our  more  thoughtful  and  self-conscious 
age.  From  beginning  to  end,  it  is  delightful  mu- 
sic, and  in  it  Father  Haydn  fairly  escapes  the 
charge  of  sameness,  which  is  the  only  ple.a  that 
can  be  raised  against  hearing  him  continually. 
Anything  more  fresh  and  natural,  and  yet  more 
subtly  iuterwoven  than  the  first  Allegro  (whose 
leading  motive  has  first  been  presented  in  the 
minor  in  notes  of  double  length,  for  a  few  bars, 
by  way  of  solemn  introduction)  we  may  hardly 
find.  The  Adagio  opens  in  a  deep,  tranquil 
church-like  manner,  a  prayerful  melody,  soon  in- 
terrupted by  a  stormy  fortissimo  of  great  majesty 
and  breadth,  which    subsiding,   the   melody  re- 


turns, in  the  same  key,  just  as  before,  only  with 
an  organ-like  figurative  bass  descending  by  delib- 
erate diatonic  steps.  A  second  variation,  the 
bass  this  time  in  quicker  steps  ascending,  follow- 
ed by  a  brief  resume  of  the  whole  (a  couple  of 
bars  of  stretto  gathering  up  all  the  characteristic 
phrases  in  a  breath, — two  more  bars  reproducing 
the  fortissimo,  two  more  the  original  theme) 
brings  the  lovely  strain  to  a  close. — The  Minuet 
and  Trio  are  of  the  happiest,  and  we  are  glad  to 
see  Mr.  Zerrahn  preserving  the  native  moder- 
ate tempo  of  those  movements  with  due  fondness. 
The  Presto  Finale  is  all  play,  of  the  most  life- 
some,  graceful,  fascinating  character.  A  plenty 
of  Christmas  frolic  there  !  Only  the  playfellows 
are  all  fairy  rogues  and  full  of  genius.  How  charm- 
ingly the  various  instruments  ran  out  and  in, 
each  in  its  turn  now  shining  in  full  light,  now 
slipping  into  the  shade!  How  magical  the 
changed  key  and  color  of  the  scene  after  two  or 
three  full  pauses  !  And  how  admirably  it  was 
all  played,  with  fine  outline  and  precision  !  The 
strings  showed  the  benefit  of  special  drill,  and  it 
was  good  to  have  the  Quintet  Club  back  raising 
their  number  to  the  full  complement  again. 

The  Mozart  Concerto  could  hardly  be  called  a 
representative  work  in  the  full  sense  that  the 
other  three  selections  were;  but  it  has  the  char- 
acteristic charm  of  his  instrumentation ;  that 
warm  and  tender  coloring,  that  balmy  summer 
atmosphere  which  all  his  orchestral  creations 
breathe  ;  while  the  principal  part,  so  evenly  di- 
vided between  the  two  pianos,  is  full  of  fluent 
grace  and  beauty.  The  ideas  are  not  great,  to 
be  sure ;  they  only  show  the  invariably  mjjsical 
and  graceful  every  day  life  and  habit  of  a  man 
all  music,  and  a  consummate  master  of  his  art. 
The  first  movement  is  decidedly  interesting ; 
the  last  two  sound  tame  and  old-fashioned ;  yet 
it  was  well  to  hear  the  whole.  Messrs.  Lang 
and  Parker  (they  played  it  for  the  first  time 
last  year)  were  altogether  happy  in  the  render- 
ing of  it ;  all  was  neat,  clear,  fluent,  even,  and 
the  phrases  were  answered  from  one  piano  to  the 
other  with  excellent  precision.  It  was  an  artis- 
tic performance  ;  and,  simple  as  the  music  seems, 
it  requires  artists  to  do  it  justice.  The  fir.st  ca- 
denza by  Moscheles  is  difficult  and  interesting, 
save  that  it  is  too  long.  The  piece  was  evident- 
ly much  enjoyed. 

The  old  familiar  second  Symphony  of  Beetho- 
ven, which  because  of  its  familiarity  had  not  en- 
tered into  these  programmes  before,  is  the  one  in 
which  Beethoven  is  the  most  immediately  related 
to  Mozart  and  Haydn.  (By  the  war,  we  have 
forgotten  to  remark,  that  in  historical  sequence 
really  that  Mozart  Concerto  is  an  older  work 
and  of  an  earlier  style  than  the  Symphony  of 
Haydn,  who  outlived  Mozart  and  whose  twelve 
"Saloman  Symphonies,"  of  which  this  is  one,  were 
written  in  his  later  days.  Historically,  in  this 
case,  the  order  should  have  been  :  Mozart,Haydn, 
Beethoven,  Mendelssohn  ;  but  the  sesthetic  bal- 
ance of  a  programme  required  it  otherwise). 
While  the  Symphony  in  D  shows  the  influence 
of  Mozart  and  Haydn,  it  is  yet  full  of  a  vigorous 
new  element,  which  is  the  individuality,  the  ge- 
nius of  Beethoven  and  no  other.  Here  are  grand- 
er thoughts  and  loftier  aspiration,  nobler  depth 
and  earnestness  of  motive;  a  Promethean  fire 
thrills  along  every  nerve  and  fibre  of  it ; — and 
yet  it  does  not  count  among  the  greatest  of  Beet- 
hoven's Symphonies ;  it  was   a  wonderfully  long 
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stride,  as  to  orii^inality  and  sustained  power,  from 
tills  to  the  Eroica  we  heard  the  other  day  !  One 
gift  however,  in  which  Beethoven  is  unsurpassa- 
ble, is  obvious  even  here :  the  sure  instinct  b 
which  he  combines  his  instruments  so  as  to  bring 
out  their  best  collective  sound,  the  freest,  fullest, 
richest  sonority,  a  sound  that  is  always  all  alive, 
awakening  to  sense  and  soul.  This  time  the 
work  was  admirably  played,  and  all  seemed  to 
listen  with  intent  satisfaction  to  the  broad,  majes- 
tic introduction,  and  the  impetuous  Allegro  with 
its  buoyant.  Spring-like  episodical  theme  ;  to  the 
long,  yet  ever  beautiful  Larghetto,  full  of  conse- 
cration, as  before  a  wedding  feast ;  to  the  pasto- 
ral frolic  of  the  Scherzo  and  Trio,  and  to  the 
fiery,  swift  Finale. 

The  "Cradle  Song"  from  Bach's  Christmas 
Oratorio  (Weihnachis-Cantata)  had  only  been 
sung  here  in  small  chamber  concerts  before,  to 
piano  accompaniment  arranged  by  Robert  Franz, 
never  as  now  with  Bach's  own  instrumentation  : 
that  is,  the  string  quartet  of  the  orchestra,  the 
flute,  and  the  pairs  of  old  instruments  now  gone 
out  of  use  (oboi  d'  mnore,  and  ohoi  dicaccia)  rep- 
resented by  clarinets  and  bassoon.  It  is  a  lovely 
pastoral  sort  of  strain,  the  melody  so  innocent  and 
childlike,  and  fresh  as  if  composed  to-day.  Mrs. 
Barry  sang  it  with  true  simplicity  and  feeling  ; 
only  the  prolonged  note  (middle  G)  with  which 
the  voice  begins  did  not  stand  out  audibly  enough 
against  the  instruments.  It  quite  won  the  hearts 
of  most  listeners  and,  with  the  rejoicing  Air  which 
was  equally  successful,  though  it  had  to  be  sung 
in  too  low  a  key  for  its  full  brightness,  and  with 
omission  of  the  violin  ohhlicjalo,  (Mr.  Parker  fur- 
nishing the  solo  accompaniment  on  the  piano), 
and  the  Fairy  Overture  for  a  conclusion, answering 
for  a  midwinter  Christmas  dream  as  well  as  for  a 
Midsummer  Night's — and  played  with  finer  deli- 
cacy (at  least  in  the  string  parts)  than  ever  be- 
fore by  a  Boston  orchestra,  it  was  accepted  (by 
those  who  could  remain  so  long)  as  a  fit  prelude 
to  their  Christmas  Eve. 

The  concert  exceeded  the  orthodox  length  by 
nearly  half  an  hour  ;  yet  we  have  heard  no  com- 
plaint ;  many  had  to  go  away,  as  some  were  kept 
away,  with  home  festivities  preparing;  yet  those 
who  left  the  Hall  during  the  music  did  so  reluc- 
tantly, lingeringly,  in  away  that  does  not  so  much 
disturb  others.  There  could  be  no  more  gratify- 
ing evidence  that  that  large  audience  loves  good 


The  Christmas  Oratorios. 

The  annual  performance  of  "The  Messiah"  by  the 
Handel  and  Haydn  Society  crowded  the  Music  Hall, 
as  usual,  to  its  utmost  capacity.  There  is  no  wear- 
out  to  the  popular  interest  in  this  £;reat  religious  work. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  chorus  seats  were  not  as  full 
as  usual,  and  the  orchestra  (owing  to  theatre  engage- 
ments on  a  Saturday  evening)  was  somewhat  shrunk- 
en from  its  fair  proportions,  and  in  the  case  of  certain 
instruments,  as  the  bassoons,  the  usual  best  players 
were  replaced  by  others.  The  accompaniments,  aa 
has  been  too  often  the  case  of  late,  were  careless  here 
and  there,  or  over-loud  and  coarse, — sometimes  out 
of  tune;  but  this  may  be  in  large  part  due  to  the 
high  pitch  of  the  organ, — a  kind  of  mountain  nir 
which  our  fiutSs,  oboes,  &c.,  have  not  been  accustom- 
ed to  breathe.  Most  of  the  choruses  went  well  ;  the 
great  ones,  like  the  "Hallelujah,"  the  "Wonderful," 
&e.,  superbly,  although  we  felt  sometimes  the  want 
of  volume.  There  are  a  few  tangled  and  catchy  ones, 
though  fortunately  brief,  like  "Let  all  the  angels," 
"Let    us    break    their    bonds     asunder,"    and    the 


"Amen,"  in'which  many  of  the  voices  never  do  assert 
themselves  with  sure  and  positive  precision.  The 
singers  learn  best,  and  put  their  minds  more  into 
music  which  is  newer  to  them  and  in  which  they  do 
not  run  in  grooves  of  life-long  habit;  the  way  they 
learned  Elijah,  and  still  more  St.  Paul,  is  proof  of 
this.  We  were  glad  to  have  the  beautiful  chorus, 
"And  with  his  stripes"  restored.  On  the  other  hand 
there  were  important  omissions  in  the  last  part,  ne- 
cessitated by  the  great  length  ot  the  Oratorio, — for 
Mr.  Zerkahn,  wisely,  took  some  movements  in  a 
more  moderate  tempo  than  hitherto. 

The  solo  parts  were,  on  the  whole,  uncommonly 
satisfactory.  At  least  all  was  done  in  the  right  spirit 
and  with  taste  and  understanding.  Miss  Adelaide 
Phillipps  in  the  contralto  airs  surpassed  herself 
Her  tones  were  never  richer,  sweeter,  or  more  charged 
with  real  soul  and  feeling.  There  was  no  false  pathos, 
no  overdone  expression,  but  all  was  simple,  chaste 
and  noble  ;  the  delivery  of  the  voice,  the  phrasing, 
the  light  and  shade,  the  whole  execution,  attesting 
the  sincere,  ripe  artist.  Very  interesting  too,  and 
equally  sincere  and  genuine  arid  sympathetic,  were 
the  soprano  voice  and  singing  of  Miss  Anna  S. 
Written.  It  was  her  first  appear.ance  in  oratorio, 
and  not  without  some  slight  faltering  of  timidity  in 
the  beginning  ;  but  as  she  went  on  she  won  upon  her 
audience,  and  we  must  say  the  beauty  and  spirituali- 
ty of  the  music  suffered  little  in  her  rendering,  which 
confirmed  the  promise  of  her  first  public  effort  in  a 
Symphony  Concert. 

Mr.  James  Whitney's  voice  betrayed  itself  into 
too  much  tremolo  in  the  opening  tenor  solo  :  "Com- 
fort ye,"  and  elsewhere  lacked  the  weight  that  is 
desirable.  But  his  tones  are  sweet  and  sympathetic, 
and  there  is  feeling  and  refinement  alwaj's  in  his 
singing.  The  most  pathetic  portion  :  "Thy  rebuke" 
and  "Behold  and  see,"  were  his  most  successful,  and 
indeed  really  effective  efforts.  Mr.  Jonu  F.  Winch, 
with  a  rich  and  musical  bass  voice,  intelligent  deliv- 
ery, and  remarkably  even  fluency  in  the  roulade  pas- 
sages, filled  his  part  very  acceptably. 

Sunday  evening  brought  a  smaller  crowd  of  hearers, 
but  crowded  chorus  seats,  and  orchestra  raised  to  the 
full  complement  of  the  Symphony  Concerts,  to  one  of 
the  grandest  performances  we  have  yet  had  of  the 
Elijah.  Nearly  all  the  choruses,  double  quartets, 
&c.,  went  remarkably  well,  and  there  was  great  im- 
provement in  the  instrumental  setting  of  the  vocal 
gems.  Miss  Phillipps  again  lent  her  noble  voice 
and  talent  in  the  contralto  airs,  and  rarely  have  we 
heard  "O  rest  in  the  Lord"  sung  with  more  heartfelt 
beauty,  or  the  dramatic  part  of  the  Queen,  with 
chorus,  made  so  effective. 

The  principal  soprano  parts  were  taken  by  Miss 
Houston,  and  the  occasion  derived  special  interest 
from  the  knowledge  that  it  was  to  be  her  last  public 
effort  as  a  singer  before  retiring  into  private  life. 
The  beauty,  brilliancy  and  fervor  with  which  she 
sang  enhanced  the  feeling  of  the  loss  she  will  be.  In 
"Hear  ye,  Israel,"  in  the  august  "Holy,  holy,"  in 
the  "Angel  Trio,"  &o.,  her  tones  soared  silverclear 
and  penetrating,  and  seldom  has  she  shown  so  bold  a 
certainty  of  outline  through  a  whole  performance. 
She  sang  as  if  she  loved  it,  and  fain  would  not  leave 
it. 

The  smaller  soprano  parts — the  Boy  looking  out 
for  rain,  and  in  the  concerted  pieces — were  taken  by 
Mrs.  1).  C.  Hall,  who  proved  herself  the  possessor 
of  so  Iieautiful  and  true  a  voice,  so  telling,  and  who 
delivered  it  so  well,  that  one  wondered  why  she  never 
has  been  called  upon  before  in  this  way.  The 
"Angel  Trio"  was  admirably  snng  by  the  three 
ladies,  and  of  course  encored.  Mr.  Rudolphsen 
came  back  to  his  old  part  of  the  Prophet,  which  he 
always  made  effective,  and  this  time  more  so  than 
ever.  He  was  in  capital  voice,  has  the  art  of  giving 
out  his  tones  with  a  frank,  easy,  full  vibration,  and 
renders  the  music  in  a  tasteful,  carefully  considered 
manner.  A  few  traits  of  foreign  pronunciation  are 
still  perceptible.  Mr.  Whitney  in  "If  with  all 
ypur  hearts,"  but  more  particularly  in  "Then  shall 
the  righttous  shine,"  reached,  it   seemed   to   us,  his 


best  mark  thus  far  ;  the  last  air  ha  sang  with  some 
commanding  power  in  addition  to  his  usual  good 
qualities. 


Itusital  Correspnknte. 

New  York,  Dec.  28.— On  Saturday,  Dec.  19,  the 
Hess  children  gave  a  matinc'e  at  Steinway  Hall  and 
wera  assisted  by  F.  Borgner  ('cello)  Mme.  Gazzaniga 
and  Julius  Hess  (violin).  The  programme  was  a 
short  one  and  included  the  1st  movement  from  one 
of  Mozart's  string  quartets.  In  it  these  talented 
children  appeared  to  better  advantage  than  in  any 
other  selection.  Miss  Joanna — in  particular — was 
very  accurate  as  regards  time,  and  she  also  exhibited 
some  taste  and  an  attempt  at  shading.  I  must  repeat 
my  opinion  that  it  is  unwise  to  bring  proiliijies  before 
the  public  :  such  a  course — in  most  cases — does  in- 
calculable injury  to  the  advancement  of  the  innocent 
victims,  while  the  performance  itself  is  productive  of 
but  little  pleasure  to  the  public. 

On  Saturday  evening  Mrs.  Kempton  had  a  "Tes- 
timonial Concert  "  in  Irving  Hall  :  she  was  assisted 
by  an  attractive  arr.iy  of  artists  together  with  Theo. 
Thomas'  orchestra  :  these  were  the  orchestral  selec- 
tions : — 

Overture,  "Stradella" Flotow. 

"Traunierci" Schumann. 

Overture,  "Orptieua'* Offenbacti. 

The  audience  was  a  very  large  one,  and  there  were 
several  very  beautiful  floral  testimonals  presented  (by 
personal  friends)  to  the  lady  for  whose  benefit  the 
entertainment  was  given,  and  also  to  Mrs.  Mixscll 
and  Mile.  Ronconi.  Would  it  not  be  better  for  the 
anxious  donors  to  send  their  offerings  to  the  residences 
of  the  recipients,  rather  than  to  parade  them  before  a 
not  particularly  interested  audience?  Also,  would 
it  not  he  decorous  for  people  to  be  tolerably  quiet 
where  such  e  piece  as  the  '^Trdumerci"  is  being  per- 
formed ■?  Portions  of  it  were  entirely  inaudible, 
owing  to  the  confusion  of  tongues  everywhere  pre- 
vailing; I  know  of  no  reason  why  ordinary  good 
breeding  should  be  ignored  in  a  concert  room. 

At  the  4th  Sunday  Evening  Concert  we  had  the 
following  (orchestral)  programme: — 

Poeme  Symplionique,  "Lea  Preludes'' Li?zt. 

Fantrisie,  "Midsummer  Night's  Dream" Mendelpsohn. 

Overture,    "Mignon" Ambroi.=ie  Thomas. 

"Triimerci" Schumann. 

Marcbe  Triumphale  ("Schiller") Meyerbeer. 

The  soloists  were  Mile.  Ronconi,  Mme.  Gazzaniga, 
and  Mr.  Von  Inten  (pianist;)  the  latter  played  Schu- 
mann's " Faschingschvai\ic  in  Wien,"  which  was  per- 
formed by  Mr.  Mason  last  season  :  Mme.  Gazzaniga 
sings  marvellously  well,  and  although  her  voice  is 
nearly  gone,  her  manner  of  using  it  is  most  .artistic 
and  therefore  enjoyable. 

The  "Me.ssiah"  was  given  on  Christmas  evening, 
at  Steinway  Hall,  by  the  N.  Y.  Harmonic  Society. 
The  soloists  were  Miss  Houston  (Boston),  .Miss 
Adelaide  Phillips  (ditto),  Mr.  Simpson  and  Mr. 
Beckett,  and  the  performance  was  conducted  by  Mr. 
Ritter.  Having  been  prevented — by  severe  illness — 
from  attending,  I  can  only  say  on  the  authority  of  a 
musical  friend,  that  the  oratorio  was  never  before 
given  (in  this  city)  with  such  uniform  excellence. 
I  am  also  given  to  understand  that  Miss  Houston 
and  Mr.  Beckett  made  a  most  favorable  impression, 
while  Miss  Phillips  and  Mr.  Simpson — old  favorites 
— fully  sustained  their  well  earaed  reputation. 

The  "Messiah"  was  also  undertaken  on  Saturday 
evening  by  the  Brooklyn  Choral  Union,  with  .Mol- 
lenbauer's  orchestra,  under  the  direction  of  H.  B. 
Dodworth. 

Mr.  Thomas'  5th  Sunday  Concert  had  the  sub- 
joined (orchestral)  programme: 

Overture,  "Athalia" Mendelssohn. 

Abendlied  I Schumann. 

Allegretto  I Mozart. 

"Die  Geschiipfedel  Promethus" Beethoven. 

Grande  Fantasie,  "Mafianiello" Auber. 

Overture  "Frcischutz" Weber. 

Reverie Vieuxtemps. 

Visions  in  a  Dream Lumbye. 

Fackeltauz,  No  8,  0-minor Meyerbeer. 

In  lieu  of  vocal  and  instrumental  solos. there  were 
two  recitations  by  Miss  Theresa  Sherk  (her  first 
appearance  in  this  city.)  r- 
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Cincinnati,  Dec.  22. — The  second  concert  of 
th  ■  (  ecilia  Society,  given  last  night,  had  for  its  prin- 
cipal feature  "The  Crusaders,"  a  rather  recent  cho- 
ral work  by  Gade,  rendered  here  for  the  first  time.  It 
is  a  work  of  similar  dimensions  and  of  a  similar  char- 
acter with  "Comala"  and  the  "Erlking's  Daughter" 
by  the  same  composer ;  but  as  a  whole  I  deem  it  pre- 
ferable at  least  to  the  latter  composition.  Its  weak- 
est part  is  the  second  scene,  which  seems  too  much 
spun  out  on  some  rather  trivial  melodies,  and  em- 
braces a  good  many  monotonous  passages  ;  but  the 
greater  part  of  the  first  and  last  scenes  is  very  felici- 
tous. It  ends  in  a  happy  vein  with  the  Crusaders' 
exultations  upon  reaching  Jerusalem.  But  the  finest 
number  of  all  I  take  to  be  the  last  in  the  first  scene,  a 
prayer  by  the  Hermit  with  Chorus.  In  it  there  oc- 
cur a  few  dramatic  passages  of  a  truly  grand  ex- 
pression, which  seems  to  me  more  striking  than  any- 
thing else,  of  that  character,  written  by  the  genial 
Danish  composer. 

Of  the  execution,  the  Daily  Gazette  of  this  city  re- 
ports as  follows  : 

"The  voices  are  all  pure,  fresh  and  strong,  and 
have  evidently  received  careful  individual  culture. 
The  members  have,  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Schneider,  learned  one  thing  of  great  importance, 
and  that  is,  the  habit  of  listening  to  the  piano,  which 
with  them  acts  as  conductor.  The  result  was  that 
the  attack  was  always  prompt,  and  the  time  exact. 
In  forte  passages  they  were  ever  excellent,  yet  they 
presented  a  most  beautiful  diminuendo  and  pianissimo, 
thereby  proving  that  they  could  do  what  so  few  cho- 
rus societies  ever  undertake,  sing  piano. 

"It  is  comparatively  an  easy  matter  for  a  conduc- 
tor to  have  his  forces  sing  at  the  top  of  their  voices, 
thereby  producing  a  great  deal  of  noise,  but  to  have 
them  so  under  his  command  that  they  can  produce 
the  most  delicate  pianissimo  without  losing  their 
quality  of  tone,  is  one  of  the  strongest  proofs  of  good 
training." 

In  the  second  part  of  the  concert  the   Chorus  gave 
us  two  French  People's  Songs   from    the   17th    Cen- 
tury, which  are  really  cliarming,  and  were  greatly  en- 
joyed by  the  audience.     When  these  songs  were  first 
performed  at  a  Leipsic  "Gewandhaus",concert,  a  year 
or  two  ago,  they  created  quite   a   sensation   there. — 
Here  is  the  entire  programme  : 
"The  Crusaders,"  a  dramatical  poem  by  Carl  Andersen, 
after  T.isso's  "Jerusalem  liberated,"  for   Chorus  and 
Solo,  la  tbree  Scenes Gade. 

"Fantaisie  pour  Piano  a  deux  mains,"  Opus  103,  in  P 

minor Fr.  Schubert. 

Mi93  L.  Luckhardt  and  Mr.  Geo.  Schneider. 
Two  French  People's  Songs,  "Brunettes,"  from  the  17th 
Century,  for  Chorus. 

"Spring  Song,"  for  2  Sopranos  and  Alto Ferd.  Hiller. 

Solo  for  Piano,  "La  Gazelle" Kullack. 

Miss  L.  Luckhardt. 
"Gypsies'  Life,"  a  poem  by  Geibel,  for  Solo  and  Chorus. 

Schumann. 

The  "Maennej'chor"  Society,  with  Mr.  Andres  as 
leader,  have  given  a  second  public  concert,  the  pro- 
gramme embracing  Mozart's  Symphony  in  G  minor, 
and  two  parts  of  Haydn's  "Seasons."  I  was  not 
present,  but  I  bear  the  concert  highly  praised.  From 
the  public  at  large  these  concerts  deserve  a  great  deal 
more  attention  than  they  have  yet  received.  Mr. 
Andres,  upon  a  few  occasions,  has  proved  to  be  a  very 
talented  leader  of  the  Orchestra,  and  it  is  only  to  be 
desired  that  he  would  appear  before  the  public  with 
less  affected  manners,  as  tliese  create  an  impression 
against  him.  He  has  drilled  the  Orchestra  much 
more  tlioroughly  than  Mr.  Barus,  who,  recently,  is 
altogether  too  much  given  to  getting  up  very  incor- 
rect performances  after  one  ot  two  rehearsals,  and  in 
that  way  is  really  doing  harm  to  the  cause  of  good 
music. 

Mr.  Barus  by  this  means,  essentially,  has  also  kill- 
ed, much  to  our  regret,  the  Orchestral  Concerts  in 
the  afternoon,  which  we  have  had  for  a  season  or 
two.  These  concerts  commenced  well  enough,  but, 
with  injudicious  blowing  in  the  public  prints,  and 
praise  from  persons  who  know  little  about  music, 
leader  and  orchestra  probably  became  too  much  elat- 
ed and  turned  careless.  The  factis.home  perform- 
ances, in  the  end,  must  always  depend  upon  real  mer- 
it. Hot  pressure  in  such  matters  is  a  deadly  enemy 
to  a  slow,  natural  growth.  x. 


Paris,  Dec.  7. — The  8th  Concert    Populaire    (the 

last  one  of  the  first  series)  took  place  yesterday  with 

the  following  programme  : 

Overture  d'  "Atbalie" Mendelssohn. 

Symphonie  en  fa  [No.  8] Beethoven. 

Allegro,  Allegretto  scherzando,  Menuet,  Final. 

Fragment  symphoniqae Frangoia  Schubert. 

8e  Concerto  pour  violon , Rode. 

parM.  Heymann,  ler  prix  du  Conservatoire  18fJ8. 

Prelude  de  "Lohengrin" R.  SVagner. 

Invitation  ila  Valse  [orchestr^e  par  Berlioz] Weber. 

The  Symphony  was  well  rendered,  and  so  was  the 
fragment  SpnpJtonic/ue  of  Schubert,  from  which,  by 
the  w.ay,  Meyerbeer  seems  to  have  taken  (to  use  a 
mild  term)  the  prelude  to  Act  5th  of  L'Africaine. 
The  Rode  Concerto  was  played  by  M.  Heymann, 
who  is  apparently  no  msre  than  15  years  of  age,  in  a 
manner  which  elicited  much  applause.  He  has  cer- 
tainly much  executive  talent  and  also  the  sentiment 
of  expression,  but  nevertheless  his  playing  is  thatof  a 
pupil  rather  than  of  an  artist.  His  tone  is  very  thin, 
and  in  the  second  part  it  was  not  always  just.  The 
violin  used  by  him,  too,  was  not  powerful  enough, 
and  the  effect  of  the  fine  shading  in  the  Concerto  was 
lost.  In  speaking  of  Rode's  Concertos  I  am  remind- 
ed of  the  fact  that  I  recently  heard  the  one  in  la  mi- 
neur  played  by  M.  Gustave  CoUongues,  a  gentleman 
well  known  at  the  Conservatoire  both  as  an  artist 
and  as  a  member  of  the  Societe  des  Concerts.  M. 
CoUongues'  style  reminds  me  forcibly  of  that  of  our 
Mr.  Theo.  Thomas,  and  his  pure,  broad,  well  sus- 
tained tone,  with  the  absence  of  all  false  and  mere- 
tricious embroidery,  bespeak  the  thoroughly  season- 
ed musician. 

This  last  Popular  Concert, — to  return  to  that  sub- 
ject— was  remarkable  for  a  very  unpleasant  charivari 
which  occurred  in  the  following  manner.  After  the 
performance  of  Wagner's  fine  prelude  to  Lohengrin, 
a  large  portion  of  the  audience  was  for  hearing  it 
again,  and  M.  Pasdeloup  accordingly  gave  the  signal 
to  recommence.  But  no  sooner  was  the  first  note 
sounded  than  there  came  a  storm  of  hisses  and  cries 
of  Non  !  Non  !  from  another  faction,  which,  although 
a  minority,  made  none  the  less  noise  on  that  account. 
Again  the  orchestra  began  and  actually  played  a  few 
measures  (in  fine  style,  as  I  could  see  from  the  coin- 
cidence of  their  elbows),  but  not  a  note  could  be 
heard.  During  five  minutes  did  this  state  of  aflTairs 
continue,  and  no  less  than  ten  times  did  the  conduc- 
tor essay  to  repeat  the  encored  piece,  but  always  with- 
out success.  There  remained  but  one  course  to  pur- 
sue, and  it  was  announced  that  the  "Invitation  a  la 
Valse"  would  be  played,  and  that  those  who  desired 
a  repetition  of  the  Wagner  prelude  might  remain 
after  the  concert.  This  was  accordingly  done,  and 
the  "Invitation"  played  in  such  quick  time  that  the 
musical  effect  was  entirely  lost.  As  nearly  as  I 
could  judge,  about  three  fourths  of  the  audience  re- 
mained to  hear  the  repetition  of  the  prelude.  Turn- 
ing to  see  the  others  as  they  passed  out,  I  was  struck 
by  the  haggard  and  weary  appearance  which  they 
uniformly  bore.  Some  of  them  looked  quite  weak 
and  ill,  and  each  was  evidently  a  prey  to  some  secret 
grief.  Then  I  understood  all  :  They  were  the  I'ictims 
who  had  heard  the  fragments  from  the  " Meistei'singer" 
played  at  former  concerts  ;  the  result  of  which  had  been  a 
breaking  down  of  the  constitution,  and  a  complete  shat- 
tering of  the  nervous  system.  I  prophesied  that  no  good 
would  come  of  ih;it  music.     Behold  the  proof. 

At  the  Opera  there  is  little  new.  Mme.  Patti  was 
announced  to  sing  last  week  in  11  Barbiere,  but  being 
indisposed  she  was  unable  to  appear,  and  another 
lady  was  appointed  to  take  her  place  ;  whereupon 
the  indignant  ticket-holders  came  to  the  bureau  en 
masse  and  demanded  a  restitution  of  their  money  ;  all 
of  which  was  flattering  to  Patti,  but  not  pleasant  for 
the  "other  lady."  Apropos  of  Mme.  Patti,  she  will, 
I  am  told,  depart  for  St.  Petersburg  on  the  20th  inst., 
and  there  is  some  talk  of  a  concert  to  be  given  by  her 
previous  to  that  date,  the  proceeds  of  which  will  go 
{on  dit)  towards  the  erectiou  of  a  monument  to  Ros- 
sini. A.  A.  C. 
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Vocal,  with  Piano  Accompaniment. 

Treasures  of  the  Heart.     2.     C  to  f.  Cor.  30 

Knight, Duke  and  Monarch  sought  her  favor,  but 
the  lady  reserved  her  heart-treasures  for  a  low-born 
lover. 

It's  all  very  well.     2.     C  to  f.  White.  30 

This  is  in  answer  to  "Five  o'clock  in  the  morning," 
and  is  very  Renial  and  witty. 

Ave  Maria.     4.     Eh  to  e  flat.  L.  Lnzzl.  40 

Transposed  from  a  higher  key.     Rich,  good  mu.«ic. 

Oh  !  Paradise.  S'g  and  Cho.  2.  G  to  e.  Perkins.  35 
A  simple  and  very  sweet  sacred  song. 

I  never  can  forget  thee.     3.     C  to  g.  Pratt.  30 

Pretty  and  simple,  with  varied  accompaniment. 

Daughters  of  Spain.  (C'est  L'Espaene).    S*g  & 

Cho.     3.     T>b  to  ff  flat.  "Les  Bavards."  35 

Search  everywhere.     (Partout  on  chereherait). 

Duet  and  Cho.     2.  A  to  f.     ''Les  Bavards."  30 
"Les  Bavards"  Is  a  lively,  chatty  operetta  by  Offen- 
bach, and  is  very  pleasing.     The  first   song   comes  in 
in  the  Dinner  scene,  and  the  second  is  the  funny  duet 
of  the  magistrate  and  his  attendant. 

Blue  Eyes.     3.     E&  to  g.  Molloy.  40 

A  fine  tribute  to  those  dangerous  Blue  Eyes,  'which 
work  so  much  mischief. 

The  Letter.  (Lalettre  de  la  Perichole).   3.  E6  to 

e  "Let  Perichole."  35 

Those  Merry  Dames.  (Les  femmes  il  n'y  a  qu'ca). 

3..  A6  to  a  *'La  Perichole."  30 

"La  Perichole"  is  another  of  Offenbach's  many  pro- 
ductions, and  its  '■'Letter"  is  a  sweet  and  very  affect- 
ing song,  while  the '"Merry   Dames"   sing  a   brighter 
lay. 
Leaves  are  falling.   (Blatter  lasst  die  Blume).  5. 

B  to  f.  Franz.  30 

"When  along  the  Wood.  (Wandl'  ichdem  Wald). 
4.  Bi  to  f.  Franz.  40 

In  Franz's  own  beautifnl  style. 
The  Minstrel.     (Der  Minnesanger).     3.  C  to  e. 

Krebs.  35 
A  fine  Troubadour  Bong,  with  a  "fragrance"  in  it  of 
the  vineyards  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine. 

I  see  thee,  love,  in  ev'ry  flower.    (Ich  sehe  dich), 

4.  Ah  to  g.  Abt.  40 
Of  rare  and  fine  workmanship. 

Instrumental. 

On  the  Beautiful  Blue  Danuhe.     2.  C.  Strauss. 

Simplified  by  Knight.  30 

"Well  known  favorite. 
Leap  Year  and  Ricci's  "Waliz.  For  Guitar.  2;  D. 

Harden.  25 

Arrangements  of  popular  airs. 
Galop  Militaire.  4.  E6.  Hoffman.  G5 

A  brilliant  piece  with  which  to  open  an  exhibition. 
Village  Waltz.     2.     D.  Mooney.  40 

AH  villagers  are  requested  to  buy  the  pretty  waltz. 
Tomahawk  Galop.  ^       ^   V.  L.  40 

The  name  is  quite  appropriate,  as  the  piece  is  full  of 
clear-cut,  incisive,  staccato  chords.     May  be   marked 
"First  Chop," 
No  Thoroujihfare  Galop.     2.      B6.  Coote.  30 

Sweet  and  simple. 
La  vie  Parisienne.     Quadrille.     3.  Knight.  40 

Offenbach's  music,  well  arranged. 
Passion-flower  Waltz.   3.     Bh.  Coote.  40 

Very  melodious. 
Sweet  Smile  Polka.     3.     E&.  Grass.  40 

Oheerful  "smiling"  melody. 
La  Dame  Blanche.     Fantasie  Brillaute.  Op.  105. 

5.  F.  Leyhach.   75 
Many  new  effects  are  brought  out,   so   the  well- 
known  music  has  a  character  of  newness. 

Bell  goes  a-ringing  for  Sai-rah.     Galop.     2.    C. 

Hunt.  35 
Includes  the  melody  of  "awfnlly  jolly." 

Bookfl. 

Wreath  of  Gems.     Paper,   S2.50 ;    Cloth,  S3.00 

Full  gilt,  4.00 
A  splendid  collection  of  songs,  all  very  popular  and 
pleasing,  and  by  the  best  composers. 


Abbreviations. — Degrees  of  difficulty  are  marked  from  1  to 
7.  The  key  Is  marked  with  a  capital  letter,  as  C,  B  flat,  &c. 
A  small  Roman  letter  marks  the  highest  note,  if  on  the  staff, 
an  italic  letter  the  highest  note,  \i  above  the  staff. 


Music  BY  Mail. — Music  is  sent  by  mail,  the  expense  being 
two  cents  for  eveiy  four  ounces,  or  fraction  thereof,  (about 
one  cent  for  an  ordinary  piece  of  music  j.  Persons  at  a 
distance  will  find  the  conveyance  a  saving  of  time  and 
expense  in  obtaining  supplies.  Books  can  also  be  sent  at 
double  these  rates. 
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The  Voice,  the  Ear  and  Music* 

Jri.     The  rioMAiV  Voice. 

At  last  we  cqpe  to  the  instrument  par  excel- 
lence, the  Human  Voice.  Its  study  has  been 
singularly  facilitated  by  the  laryngian  mirror,  or 
lari/m/oscope,  an  instrument  perfected  and  brought 
into  common  use  by  a  physiolosist,  M.  Czermak. 
This  little  apparatus  allows  one  to  see  with  ease 
in  the  back  part  of  the  mouth,  and  to  perceive 
the  vibrations  which  accompany  the  word.  The 
vocal  ligaments  act  after  the  manner  of  two  mem- 
branous lips  which,  closing  and  opening  rapidly, 
produce  a  sound  ;  the  resonant  chamber  of  the 
mouth  merely  swells  the  notes siing  by  (he  larynx. 
This  reed  of  the  larynx,  having  a  marvellous 
contractility,  has  over  that  of  ordinary  instru- 
ments the  advantage  of  being  able  to  give  an 
immense  variety  of  sounds.  The  discontinuous 
movement  of  a  reed,  shutting  and  opening  alter- 
nately the  passage  of  the  air,  lends  itself  in  a 
very  special  manner  to  the  development  of  har- 
monics (overtones)  ;  and  in  the  piercing  sound 
of  a  freely  vibrating  metallic  reed,  the  ear  armed 
with  resonators  can  discern  as  many  as  twenty  of 
them.  A  fine  human  voice  is  incredibly  rich  in 
overtones.  The  sound  and  timhre  of  a  reed  in- 
strument are  necessarily  modified  by  the  column 
of  air  to  which  the  movements  of  the  little 
tongue  communicate  themselves.  This  mass  of 
air  acts  like  a  veritable  resonator,  ivhich  swells 
certain  notes  of  the  reed  to  the  injury  of  others. 
The  human  voice,  then,  must  be  considered  as  a 
reed  of  variable  pitch,  completed  by  a  resonator 
of  variable  resonance.  The  rihttis  is  the  reed,  the 
mouth  the  resonator.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine. 
a  more  ingenious  apparatus,  or  one  better  show- 
ing how  the  works  of  life  always  surpass  and 
humble  those  of  human  industry.  While  the 
([uivering  glottis  sings  upon  all  the  tones  of  the 
musical  scale,  the  mouth  and  tongue  in  a  docile 
way  contract,  expand,  hollow  and  mould  them- 
selves, so  as  to  make  the  overtones  resound  un- 
equally, and  thus  give  the  most  different  timbres 
to  the  total  sound.  To  these  timbres,  otherwise 
quite  distinct  from  those  obtained  by  the  various 
artifices  of  the  same  musical  instrument,  we  "-ive 
the  name  of  vowels.  Such  a  choir  of  harmonics 
is  a,  another  o,  a  third  is  i;  the  diphthongs,which 
allow  us  to  pass  trorn  one  vowel  to  another  by  in- 
finite gradations,  are  only  intermediate  combina- 
tions. 

This  theory  of  the  vowels,  which  was  first  pro- 
posed by  the  English  physicist,  Wheatstone,  and 
which  Helmholtz  has  placed  beyond  dispute,  pre- 
sents at  first  sight  a  singularity  which  seems  to 
clash  wish  reason.  That  is  because  the  human 
voice  is,  of  all  sounds,  the  one  which  we  are  least 
in  the  habit  of  analyzing.  It  never  occurs  to  the 
mind  to  consider  an  emission  of  the  voice  as  oth- 
er than  a  simple  thing  ;  we  are  too  much  accus- 
tomed to  hear  it  with  other  preoccupations  than 
we  do  ordinary  sounds ;  for  us,  the   voice   has  a 

*  Translated  for  this  Journal  from  "La    Voix,  L' Oreille  et 
la  Muiiqiie.''      Par  AnansTE  LinCEL.    ParLs,  1S67. 


symbolical,  a  representative  value,  an  expression, 
which  disguises  for  us  the  purely  material  nature 
of  it.  Thus,  in  snite  of  the  extreme  harmonic 
complexity  of  the  human  voice,  it  cUidcs  analysis 
more  than  the  sounds  of  any  other  instrument, 
and  artificial  resonators  are  here  particularly  nec- 
essary. The  richness  of  the  voice,  it  is  easily 
understood,  depends  qu  the  state  of  the  glottis, 
and  above  all  on  the  more  or  less  hermetical 
closing  of  that  orifice.  The  slightest  cold  irri- 
tates the  lips  of  the  reed  and  impairs  the  quality 
of  the  sounds.  To  a  glottis  which  closes  badly, 
corresponds  a  hollow,  dull,  poor  voice ;  when  the 
vocal  ligaments  jostle  and  beat  against  each  oth- 
er, the  timbre  becomes  hard  and  harsh.  An  in- 
finitely little  difference  makes  those  enchanting 
voices,  to  whose  victorious  charm  we  owe  such 
keen  enjoyment. 

At  the  moment  when  the  voice  has  birth  upon 
the  trembling  lips  of  the  glottis,  it  is  composed  of 
a  series  of  vibi-ations  adjusted  to  a  long  series  of 
harmonics.  If  nothing  modified  it,  the  upper 
notes  would  gradually  diminish  in  intensity  as 
they  grew  more  remote  from  the  fundamental 
tone  ;  and  that  in  fa.'t  is  just  about  what  happens 
when  one  sings  with  the  mouth  wide  open,  and 
when,  consequently,  the  buccal  resonator  acts 
with  the  least  efficacy.  But  when  one  diminish- 
es the  orifice  of  this  resonator,  and  modifies  the 
form  of  it,  whether  by  the  aid  of  the  lips  or  of 
the  tongue,  a  veritable  selection  is  produced 
among  the  overtones;  those  whose  vibrations  can 
accord  with  the  new  dimensions  of  the  resonator 
assert  themselves  strongl)',  the  others  are  smoth- 
ered ;  and  it  is  thus  that  the  timbre  of  the  voice 
is  modified.  M.  Jourdain's  professor  of  philoso- 
phy was  not  so  great  a  fool  when  he  learnedly 
explained  to  his  astonished  pupil  in  what  way  to 
move  the  mouth  and  tongue  in  order  to  pro- 
nounce the  diflerent  vowels. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  discover  what  are  the  vi- 
brations adapted  to  the  human  resonator  in  the 
difl^erent  forms  which  it  can  take  ;  and  it  was 
important  to  ascertain  this  in  orijer  to  know  what 
are  the  notes  which  give  (if  I  may  use  the  word) 
the  color  to  the  different  vowels.  Hold  a  tuning 
fork  in  vibration  before  the  mouth,  and  it  will 
resound  more  loudly  when  the  buccal  vibration 
is  in  accord  with  its  own.  By  the  aid  of  a  series 
of  tuned  forks,  Helmholz  has  been  able  thus  to 
seek  the  favorite  notes  of  the  buccal  resonator. 
His  delicate  experiments  yield  this  result:  that, 
for  each  vowel,  for  each  diphthong,  there  are  in 
the  musical  scale  certain  privileged  notes  which 
give  the  sound  its  specific  color  and  full  value. 
Without  employing  the  artifice  of  tuning  forks, 
which  reveal  the  buccal  notes  so  well,  hear  sim- 
ply some  one  sing  the  gamut  upon  difl^'erent  vow- 
els, and  you  will  be  surprised  to  find,  in  the  same 
voice,  sometimes  such  beautiful  sonority,  some- 
times such  meagreness  and  such  a  veiled  quality. 
To  make  the  utmost  of  the  vocal  instrument,  one 
should  sing  only  certain  notes  on  certain  vo.wels. 

As  a  (general  rule,  one  would  reserve  syllables 


with  nil  (English  «o)  and  o  for  bass  voices,  ami 
syllables  with  a  (as  in  father),  e,  and  u  (Engl, 
sounds)  for  sopranos.  Who  has  not  remarked 
that,  when  a  singer  descends  to  her  lowest  notiv^ 
tlie  sound  of  her  voice  turns  perforce  to  the  no 
It  is  that  hollow  accent  which  gives  a  particula 
expression  to  the  voice  called  contralto.  The 
fine  soprano  voii'cs  delight  in  the  sounds  aJi,  e,  o  ; 
that  is  why  the  Italian  tongue,  so  rich  in  termi- 
nations of  this  sort,  lends  a  particular  chum  n 
these  voices.  All  singers  knov/  by  experience 
the  aflinity  of  certain  vowels  for  certain  notes 
and  know  how  to  make  the  most  of  it  upon  occa-' 
sion. 

If  this  theory  is  exact,  it  is  obvious  that  one 
may  undertake  the  artificial  reproduction  of  the 
vowels.  This  attempt  had  been  klready  made 
by  an  English  physicist,  Willis.  Taking  a  reed 
pipe  of  an  organ  of  which  he  could  vary  the 
length,  he  drew  from  it  successively,  by  elongat- 
ing the  vibrating  column  of  air,  the  sounds  of  e, 
of  a,  of  ah,  of  o,  of  on  ;  but  in  this  experiment  he 
did  not  make  the  true  synthesis  of  the  vowels,  he 
only  obtained  effects  of  variable  resonance  upon 
the  very  complex  sound  emitted  by  the  tongue 
of  the  reed.  Helmholtz  has  effected  that  synthe- 
sis by  variously  mingling  simple  sounds,  disen- 
gaged from  harmonics.  We  have  already  said 
that  tuning  forks  furnish  the  best  means  for  ob- 
taining notes  of  this  kind.  The  first  apparatus 
constructed  by  Helmholtz  bore  eight  forks  tuned 
according  to  the  note  B  flat  (very  low,  corres- 
ponding to  120  vibrations  in  a  second)  and  the 
seven  first  harmonics  of  that  note.  Before  each 
tuning  fork  is  placed  a  cylindrical  sounding  box 
tuned  to  the  note,  and  which  opens  and  shuts 
rapidly  by  the  aid  of  a  movable  lid  :  the  seven 
lids  are  set  in  motion,  like  the  hammers  of  a  pi-, 
ano,  by  the  play  of  the  fingers  on  a  keyboard- 
On  this  piano  of  eight  notes  of  Helmholtz,  where 
tuning  forks  take  the  place  of  strings,  every  time 
that  a  given  key  is  pressed  down,  the  correspond- 
ing resonator  opens,  and  the  vibrations  of  the 
fork,  dull  and  smothered  till  now,  swell  forth 
and  make  a  simple  note  heard.  The  eight  forks 
are,  kept  constantly  in  vibration,  because  each  of 
them  is  placed  between  the  two  poles  of  an  elec- 
tro-magnet, which  is  magnetized  and  .demagne- 
tized 120  times  per  second. 

Here  then  we  have  the  eight  harmonic  tuning 
forks  in  motion  :  their  vibrations  remain  mute  so 
long  as  the  keys  of  the  keyboard  remain  at  rest; 
but  so  soon  as  you  press  them,  the  resonators  are 
uncovered  and  the  notes  are  heard.  They  may 
thus  be  combined  in  every  way.  In  plaj-ingup- 
on  this  singular  instrument,  one  becomes  assured 
that  the  different  minglings  of  harmonics  engen- 
der different  vowels.  The  difference  of  timbres 
is  particularly  sensible  at  the  moments  when  the 
fingers  change  their  place,  and  in  passing  from 
one  composite  sound  to  another.  With  his  eight 
tuning  forks,  Helmholtz  has  obtained  all  the 
neighbor  sounds  of  what  may  be  termed  the 
grave  vowels,  no,  n,  eu.  The  first  fork  of  the 
series,  singing  alone,  gave  a  dull,  hollow  oo,  much 
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more  smotlierod  tlian  the  voice  would  pive;  by 
pressing  the  siicoeeding  keys,  the  sound  v/ould 
mount  to  o  ;  to  obtain  something  analajrous  to  ah, 
it  was  necessary  to  remain  in  the  uyiper  notes  of 
the  keyboard.  In  a  second  apparatus,  very  sim- 
ilar otherwise  to  the  one  we  have  just  described, 
Helmholtz  added  four  more  acute  harmonics  to 
the  preceding;,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  rise  free- 
ly to  the  n/i  and  the  a  ;  the  e  still  escaped  him, 
because  the  particular  timbre  of  this  vowel  is  due 
to  a  super-acute  overtone  which  the  current  does 
not  cause  to  vibrate  with  sufficient  force.  The 
problem  of  the  synthesis  of  the  vowels  was  none 
th  less  resolved  in  principle,  its  details  hence- 
forth only  concern  the  constructors  of  scientific 
apparatus  ;  but  no  one  of  our  great  scientific  es- 
tablishments has  yet  constructed  a  piano  of  the 
vowels,  and  it  is  obvious  that  a  physicist  is  not 
often  in  a  condition  to  make  such  costly  machines 
for  himself 

There  is  no  need  to  believe  that  Helmholtz 
has  constructed  his  tuning-fork  pianos  (pianos  a 
diapasons)  for  the  vain  pleasure  of  imitating  the 
buman  voice,  and  of  eliciting  vowels  from  an  in- 
strument of  wood  and  metal.  Ilis  experiments 
wepe  undertaken  purely  to  verify  the  conjecture, 
whether  the  iimhre  depends  solely  on  the  mixture 
of  overtones,  and  whether,  as  has  been  hitherto 
believed,  the  form,  the  geometry  of  vibrations 
has  some  influence  on  the  quality  of  sound.  I 
have  distinguished,  in  a  sonorous  undulation,  the 
height  of  the  wave,  which  represents  the  intensi- 
ty; the  length  of  the  wave,  which  represents  the 
tonality  or  pitch  ;  finally  the  form  of  the  undula- 
tory  curve.  I  have  said  that  evei-y  vibration 
may  always  be  considered  as  the  mingling,  the 
superposition  of  elementary  vibrations  ;  that  is  to 
say,  that  every  sound  can  be  decomposed  into 
simple  harmonic  notes.  But  different  simple  vi- 
brations may  be  combined  in  an  infinite  variety 
of  ways,  because  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose 
that  they  all  begin  at  the  same  moment ;  they 
may  impress,  then,  upon  the  vibrating  molecule 
the  greatest  variety  of  resultant  movements.  For 
all  that,  will  the  total  sound  be  modified  ?  Not 
the  least  in  the  world. 

Here  is  what  the  piano  of  Helmholtz  permits 
us  to  verify  :  The  mathematical  theory  in  fact  de- 
monstrates that,  in  closing  more  or  less  the  reso- 
nators,or  indeed  in  bringing  them  more  or  less  near 
to  the  tuning  forks,  we  modify  the  phases  of  the 
sonorous  vibrations  ;  that  is  to  say,  if  in  a  com- 
mingling of  waves  we  vary  these  elements,  then 
we  at  will  displace  these  waves  relatively  to  one 
another.  These  displacements  have  a  direct  in- 
fluence upon  the  resultant  movement  of  each  ma- 
terial molecu'e;  they  hava  not  any  upon  the 
timbre  of  the  sound  composed  by  the  superadded 
wavts. 

So  far,  then,  from  the  timbre  of  a  sound  de- 
pending on  the  form  of  the  little  curve  ('escribed 
by  each  vibrating  molecule,  we  may  affirm,  on 
the  contrary,  that  there  is  an  infinite  variety  of 
curves  responding  to  the  same  timbre  ,  in  fact 
all  those  which  spring  from  the  same  periodical 
impulsions,  whatever  may  be  the  order  in  which 
they  succeed  each  other. 


Ferdinand  Hiller  to  Rossini. 

(From  the  Kalnisphe  Zeitung.) 

And  SO  you  have  left  us,    poor  dear  Maestro, 

you,  so  fond  of  life,  and  so  spoilt  !  gone  from  your 

joyous  world  of  Paris,  of  which    vou  had  taken 

possession,  just  as,  in  the  good  old 'times,  a  prince 


look  possession  of  his  inheritance.  You  have 
been  snatched  from  so  many  that  it  is  not  aston- 
ishing if  each  individual  is  less  painfully  atlecfed 
at  your  decease  than  he  otherwise  would  have 
been — for  men  like  to  have  even  their  own  spec- 
ial sorrow.  Tliere  is  scarcely  one  newspaper 
reader  in  the  whole  civilized  world,  who,  on  see- 
ing the  report  of  your  death,  will  not  have  ex- 
claimed :   Oh  1  how  sorry  [  am  ! 

The  world  does  not  like  to  render  any  one  fa- 
mous, but  if  a  man,  despite  all  obstacles,  no  mat- 
ter what,  lias  fought  his  way  upward,  and  made 
his  name  a  name  of  note,  the  world  looks  with  a 
certain  feeling  of  satisfaction  on  him.  If,  howev- 
er, as  was  your  case,  the  combat  occurred  so  long 
ago  as  to  belong  to  history,  if  a  man  requires 
scarcely  anything  more  from  the  Present,  neither 
attention,  nor  recompense  for  new  creations,  nor 
marks  of  distinction  for  himself  personally,  or.  for 
his  works,  more  honors  ar.e  showered  upon  him 
than  he  can  well  bear.  How  many  generations 
received  your  name  as  a  word  forming  part  and 
parcel  of  their  mother-tongue,  and  admired  you, 
before  they  had  a  notion  of  what  your  produc- 
tions were  !  And  then  they  became  acquainted 
with  the  Barhiere  di  SivirjUa,  who  for  the  last  half- 
century  has  been  not  merely  the  "factotum  della 
cittfi,"  but  of  all  the  opera-houses  in  the  world. 
While,  too,  they  were  delighted  with  the  melo- 
dies with  which  their  fathers  had  grown  up,  they 
heard  that  the  creator  of  those  melodies  was  still 
alive  and  merry — that  he  had  a  friendly  welcome 
for  all  who  sought  him  out ;  that  he  launched 
fortli  the  most  admirable  and  the  most  humorous 
repartees,  and,  in  his  uncommon  position,  did  not 
wish  to  be  anything  more  (what  people  call  more) 
or  anything  else  than  a  musician.  The  world 
grew  enthusiastic  for  such  a  being — and  rightly 
for  he  was  amiable  and  extraordinary. 

In  the  whole  history  of  art  is  there  a  career 
like  yours,  cherished  Maestro  ?  1  doubt  it.  We 
find,  it  is  true,  geniuses  who,  like  you,  required 
only  a  few  years  to  declare  themselves — but  their 
last  works  filled  up  their  last  days.  Or  they 
were  men  who,  up  to  the  most  advanced  age, 
were  as  insatiable  in  producins  as  the  most  fa- 
natic martyr  is  in  suffering.  But  you  gave  hard- 
ly twenty  years  of  your  existence  to  musical  art, 
while  you  gave  about  forty  to  the  art  of  life. 
Twenty  years  of  sharp  struggles  and  fabu  ous 
success — and  then  you  hid  yourself  from  the  sun 
of  your  own  genius,  and  allowed  the  days  toglide 
by  in  the  pleasant  shade  of  your  fame.  Your  art 
became  for  you  a  merry  joke  ;  you  acted  towards 
it  as  a  man  does  with  his  little  grandchild,  as  the 
hospitable  rich  do  with  good  society.  Some  es- 
teemed, and  others  blamed  you  for  this  line  of 
conduct,  but  no  one  was  able  to  explain  it,  ami 
you  probably  never  disclosed  the  real  motive  of 
it.  As  a  prudent  conqueror  in  the  realm  of  tune, 
you  do  not  v/ish,  said  your  friends,  to  imperil  by 
fresh  hostilities  the  crown  you  owed  to  your  for- 
mer victories.  Perhaps  this  was  so!  butitisnot 
likely  !  I  am  afraid  that  you  drank  too  deeply 
of  the  spring  called  popular  fiivor — and  yon  could 
not  escape  a  little  feeling  of  seediness. 

But  I  am  far  from  presuming  to  say  that  I  have 
penetrated  your  motive.  The  most  unimportant 
man  is  so  complicated  a  machine  that  the  Eternal 
machine-manufacturer  alone  can  understand  its 
inward  machinery.  Who,  then,  could  compre- 
hend so  wonderfully  organized  a  being  as  you 
were.  What  contradictions  were  united  in  you  ! 
The  old  Italian  joy  at  the  Beautiful,  and  the 
scepticism  of  the  eighteenth  century;  the  desire 
for  the  roost  exquisite  enjoyment  life  affords,  and 
the  simplicity  of  a  child  of  the  people  ;  the  most 
cordial  konhommie  and  the  most  v/anton  love  of 
raillery.  But  the  Graces  were  your  constant 
companions ;  they  encompassed  everything  you 
did,  and  most  loveable  of  all  the  daughters  of 
heaven,  surround  their  favorites  with  a  brightness 
more  pleasing  than  the  halo  of  the  saints. 

The  history  of  civilization  wifl  have  to  record 
the  almost  mythical  state  of  intoxication  in  which 
your  gongs  plunged  men,  while  the  history  of 
music  more  especially  will  have  to  speak  of  your 
genius,  as  well  as  of  the  direction  it  took  and  the 
influence  it  exercised;  the  journals  of  the  day 
will,  for  the  hundredth  time,  rjollect  the  names  of 


your  works  Avitli  the  dates  of  their  production 
and  the  success  they  achieved,  and  will,  one  and 
all,  not  fail  to  indulge  in  a>.ithetical  dissertations. 
I  have  no  intention  of  this  kind,  as  I  jot  down 
these  hasty  lines.  I  would  speak  only  of  the  gap 
which  your  demise  leaves  among  us.  Or  does 
Paris,  great  and  rich  as  she  is,  contain  another 
spot  like  your  little  bedroom,  with  its  pianino, 
and  its  piles  of  music  heaped  one  upon  the  other, 
and  its  cosy  state  of  disorder  V  A  spot  where  an 
artist  found,  at  almost  every  hour  of  the  day,  the 
most  hearty  welcome,  and  the  most  charming 
chit-chat,  and  llie  most  interesting  people,  and 
sympathy  devoid  of  the  slightest  hypocrisy?  Or 
a  man  on  whom  a  visitor  nevc^intruded,  for  you 
had  always  lime,  and  were  always  good-humored, 
merely  requiring,  for  all  the  intellectual  enjoy- 
ment you  afforded,  that  your  visitor  should  take 
his  seat  now  and  then  as  a  guest  at  your  table. 
And  when,  in  addition  to  the  benefits  which,  in 
the  strictest  sense  of  the  word,  were  oB'ered  to 
thousands,  is  added  the  recollection  ever  present, 
of  the  kind  and  friendly  feeling  you  manifested 
towards  me  as  a  boy,  and  retained  towards  ui  . 
as  a  youth  and  a  man,  for  a  long  series  of  years, 
I  may  well  be  allowed  to  yield  to  the  want  I  ex- 
perience of  giving  utterance  to  sentiments  of  the 
deepest  gratitude. 

Farewell,  then,  beloved  Maestro  !  If  the  num- 
ber of  delights  in  store  for  you  on  the  other  side 
the  grave  is  equal  to  the  happy  hours  you  have 
afforded  millions  of  men  upon  earth,  an  eternity 
of  bliss  will  be  yours.  Feuxaxdo. 


Rossini's  Funeral. 

The  following  account  of  the  mournful  ceremonial 
is  from  an  eye-witness  :— 

The  funeral  of  Rossini  was  solemnized  this  day. 
It  was  at  first  intended  thnt  the  religious  service 
should  be  celebrated  at  the  IHadeleiiie,  but,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  ceremony  having  been  previously  fixed 
for  tlie  same  hour,  that  arrangement  was  changed 
and  the  service  was  performed  in  die  new  Ctiurcli  of 
the  Trinity,  at  the  end  of  tlie  Chansse'e  d'Antin. 
Special  invitations  had  been  sent  out,  with  the  usual 
addition  tiiat  the  deceased  had  received  the  sacra- 
nients  of  the  Church.  Twelve  o'clock  was  the  hour 
apjiointed,  but  the  crowd  I>egan  to  arrive  at  10,  and 
soon  filled  all  the  approaches  to  the  cliureh  so  dense- 
ly tiiat^  but  for  the  intervention  of  numerous  scrqens- 
devilley  it  would  have  been  impossible  Ibi'  tlio^e  who 
had  tickets  to  enter.  The  great  gate  was  hung  in 
black  ;  and  in  the  interior  a  catafalque  stood  in  the 
centre  of  the  nave,  facing  the  higli  altar.  The  galle- 
ries were  reserved  tor  ladies,  and  ttie  whole  attend- 
ance could  not  have  been  less  than  four  tiionsand. 
A  little  after  twelve  the  rolling  of  muRied  drums  an- 
nounced the  approach  of  the  hearse,  whicli  was  fol- 
lowed from  the  Madeleine,  where  the  body  had  been 
Semporarily  deposited,  by  the  deputation  from  Pesaro 
and  the  intimate  friends  of  Rossini.  While  the  cofBu 
was  taken  from  the  hearse  and  laid  iu  the  catafalque, 
the  great  organ  played  the  "Te'iiehres,"  from  the 
i^einiraniide^  The  mass^  opened  with  a  chorus  of 
Joinelli,  executed  by  the  pupils  of  the  Conservatoire 
and  the  vocal  celebrities  of  Paris.  The  mo^xeaux  se- 
lected for  the  occasion  were  in  the  following  order: 
— The  "Dies  Irai" — the  sylos  performed  by  Mmes. 
Nilsson  and  Block,  and  MM.  Gardoni  and  Tamhuri- 
ui.  The  "Liber  Scriptus,"  adapted  to  the  music  of 
the  "Qtirs  est  ffomo  ?''  of  the  btahat — Rossini's  Sfa- 
bal — sung  by  Allioni  and  Putli.  The  "LacrynKisa" 
of  Mohan's  I^c-qiiifnit,  hy  the  choir.  At  the  otiertory,. 
"Vidit  Sunm,"  from  the  Sta^iat  of  Pergolese,  by 
Mile.  Nilsson.  At  ibe  ESevation,  "Pie  Jesn,"  adapt- 
ed to  the  r/ualunr  "Quaiido  Corpus"  of  Rossini's  iJ«- 
hni,  hy  Mines.  Krans,  Grossi,  and  MM.  Nicolini  and 
Agnesi.  The  "Agnus  Dei,"  adapted  to  tlie  Pri'ere 
tie  iUofee  (Rossini),  sole  snprnnehy  Alhoni  and  Patti ; 
and  the  bass  solos  by  MM.  Bonnehu,  Cams,  and  Bcl- 
vel ;  and  the  "Pro  Peccatis,"  from  Rossini's  Slabnt, 
was  sung  by  M.  Faure.  Nothing  could  give  an  idea 
of  the  im|n-ession  produced  on  the  assembly  by  such 
music,  interpreted  by  such  ariists.  The  duo  of  the 
Stahiie  by  Atbonr  and  Patti  was  given  with  such  deep 
pathos  tiiat  several  persons  coald  not  help  melting  in 
tears.  Never  did  Alboni — the  illustrious  pupil  of  so 
illustrious  A  master — sing  with  more  beauty  and  more 
effect. 

It  was  past  2  o'clock  when  She  service  was  over. 
The  cortg(je  formed  after  a  good  deal  of  delay,  owing;^ 
to  the  crowd  in  front  of  the  church.  It  proceeded 
slowly  up  the  Chaussce  d'Antin,  the  windows  of  the 
bouses  on  both  sides  being  filled  with  spectators,  and 
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issued  out  on  the  Boulevard.^.  The  pnll-hearers  were 
M.  Nijira,  the  Italian  Minister;  M.  Ccriitti,  Consul- 
Goneral  of  Italy  ;  U.  Camille  Doucet,  Iicad  of  the 
Administration  of  tlio  Tlieati-es  ;  and  M.  Amhroise 
Thomas,  the  composer  of  Iliiinlct.  The  Emperor 
was  represented  liy  i\r.  de  la  Ferriiire,  one  of  his 
Chamberlains,  who  followed  in  one  of  the  Court  ear- 
I'in^rcs.  M.  A''aillant,  Minister  of  the  Imperial 
Household  and  of  the  department  ofFme  Arts,  was 
also  jiresent.  Indeed,  the  list  of  celehrities  in  all  de- 
partments who  paid  their  last  tribute  to  Rossini 
would  (ill  a  column.  The  deputation  from  Pesaro 
preceded  all  the  musical  corporations  in  the  proces- 
sion. On  the  coffin  was  deposited  a  crown  formed  of 
laurel  and  gold.  It  was  past  four  when  the  corle'rje 
reached  the  cemetejy,  where,  after  the  remains  were 
laid  in  the  txround,  discourses  were  pronounced  by 
M.  Mamiani  in  the  name  of  the  Italian  deputation, 
and  hy  MM  Camille  Doucet,  Ambroise  Tliomas, 
St.  George,  and  others. 

Another  spectator  dwells  more  particularly  upon 
what  took  ijlaco  in  the  church.     He  says  ; — 

The  interior  of  the  church  is  magnificent,  with 
great  space,  unadorned  architectural  beauty,  some  of 
the  best  painted  windows  in  Paris,  and  splendid  or- 
gans. The  centre  of  the  building,  from  the  door  to 
the  altar,  was  kept  by  two  files  of  the  .51st  of  the  Line, 
who,  being  in  heavy  marching  order,  knapsacks,  &c,, 
took  up  a  great  deal  of  space,  and  also  at  times  inter- 
fered with  the  harmony  of  the  service  by  "grounding 
arms,"  "pre.senting  arms,"  and  "kneeling"  at  "words 
of  command,"  which,  by  chance,  were  always  given 
in  a  load  voice  in  the  niidst  of  a  solo.  Ladies  were 
sent  to  lateral  chapels,  the  body  of  the  church  being 
reserved  for  the  men.  The  doors  were— very  unnec- 
essarily— kept  closed  till  eleven.  It  was  a  cold,  nay, 
a  bitter  day,  f)nd  a  long  train  of  ladies,  many  of  them 
in  rfe»u'-toilet,  were  kept  perishing  for  hours.  Five 
minutes  after  eleven  there  was  not  a  seat,  in  twenty 
minutes  there  was  not  standing  room.  I  should  say 
there  were  present  at  least  4,500  people.  There  was 
no  ornament,  nor  weio  men  forced  to  go  in  evening 
dress  and  mourning,  which  would  have  made  the 
scene  more  striking.  I  shall  make  no  attempt  to  tell 
you  who  were  present.  It  is  shorter  to  say  that  eve- 
ry celebrity  in  France  wa.s  there.  The  Emperor  was 
represented  by  Vicomte  de  Laferriere,  in  hi.s  uniform 
as  First  Chamberlain  ;  Cavaliere  Nigra,  and  all  the 
Italian  Embassy,  were  there  in  full  uniform,  and  all 
their  "orders,"  to  represent  Italy.  Auber  was  there, 
Ambroise  Thomas— the  "Institiit,"  the  "Acade'mie," 
the  Italian  "Delegates" — all  tlie  art  and  science,  and 
most  of  the  beauty  of  Paris.  I  have  never  in  France 
seen  in  one  assembly  so  many  pretty  faces.  The 
chorus,  was  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  church  ;  the 
solo  singers  over  the  entrance.  The  music  was  ad- 
mirable. 

It  is  a  very  long  time  since,  if  ever,  I  heard  any 
thing  so  splendid  as  the  music.  Every  sinser  seem- 
ed inspired.  Nilsson— who  had  sung  Hamlet  on  Fri- 
day night — was  wonderful;  hut  of  course  the  duet 
between  Alboni  and  Patii  was  the  gem  ;  and  the 
grand,  rounri,  melodious  voice  of  Alboni  never  came 
forth  in  greater  majesty.  The  effect  was  electric,  and 
scores  of  women  arid  men  were  weeping.  Mtne.  Al- 
boni was  very  much  affected,  and  wept  before  she  be- 
gan the  favorite  air  of  her  old  friend.  Oardoni,  too, 
was  in  grand  voice.  "That's  Gardoni  !"  said  a 
friend  of  mine,  who  bad  not  heard  him  for  years,  and 
to-day  could  not  see  him.  In  a  word,  all  sang  splen- 
didly. The  ceremony  was  in  itself  nothing.  A  cof- 
fin, absolutely  covered  with  medals  and  crosses, 
Parma  violets — Possini's  favorite  flower— and  wreaths 
of  ivy,  was  carried  into  the  church  before  the  mass ; 
and,  after  it,  was  taken  with  great  pomp  to  Pere  la 
Chaise.  All  Paris  lined  the  road  to  the  last  resting- 
place  of  the  "Swan  of  Pesaro,"  and  then  all  was 
oyer.  And  so  was  celebrated,  far  from  the  land  of 
his  birth,  the  funeral  of  the  greatest  composer  of  the 
day.  His  own  splendid  melody  was  splendidly  sung 
over  bis  grave,  and  he  may  be  said  to  have  been 
watted  away  in  a  cloud  of  his  own  harmony.  Reqid- 
escat  in  Pace  ! 


Chat  with  Eossini. 

BY    FERDINAND    HILT-ER. 

[The  interest  in  Rossini,  now  that  he  is  gone,  jus- 
tifies our  reprinting  more  or  less  of  these  conversa- 
tions, which  we  translated  in  full  for  this  Journal  in 
18.i5.] 

I  had  been  first  introduced  to  Eossini,  -when  as  a 
very  young  man  I  came  to  Paris.  There  ns  well  as 
afterwards  in  Milan  I  have  seen  very  much  of  him, 
and  he  has  everywhere  and  always  shown  himself  in 
the  highest  degree  kindly  disposed  and  full  of  sym- 
pathy to  me.     During  the  two  or  three  weeks  I  spent 


irf  Trouville,  I  passed  the  greatest  part  of  the  time  in 
his  society.  We  walked  for  hours  together  up  and 
down  the  little  terrace  by  the  sea-side,  and  this  loung- 
ing at  Ihe  most  was  interrupted  only  now  and  then 
to  take  part  in  a  game  of  Domino.  Even  in  'his  se- 
rious play  the  conversation  hiirdly  ceased  and  Rossi- 
ni was  as  inexhanstihie  in  his  communications,  as  he 
was  insatiable  in  his  inquiries  about  facts  and  persons 
of  whom  I  could  give  him  any  information.  Al- 
though I  only«i  few  times  came  to  the  point  of  mak- 
ing music,  owing  to  the  want  of  a  good  instrument, 
yet  music  and  musicians  furnished  the  principal  mat- 
ter of  our  conversation.  Rossini's  memory  is,  as  I 
have  before  remarked,  uncommonly  strong;  his 
knowledge  of  the  most  various  kinds  of  works  and 
composers  much  greater  than  most  German  musi- 
cians would  suppose  ;  bis  judgment  from  of  old  has 
seemed  to  me  sharp,  intelligent  and  impartial;  be 
knows  bow  to  enter  into  everything  and  be  just  to  all. 
That  he  has  seen,  beard  and  experienced  infinitely 
much  that  is  interesting,  is  natural  in  a  career  like 
his.  I  believe  I  shall  be  giving  pleasure  to  many  ar- 
tists and  friends  of  music,  if  I  sketch  down  upon  pa- 
per, while  it  is  still  floating  fresh  before  me,  what  has 
particularly  interested  me  and  edified  me  in  the  com- 
munications of  Rossini.  I  shall  be  pardoned  if  I  in- 
troduce myself,  although  as  little  as  possible,  as  a 
party  to  the  conversation.  They  were  no  lectures 
that  the  maestro  delivered  to  me  ;  one  word  gave  the 
other;  and  the  unrestrained,  aphoristic,  discursive 
chit-chat  I  can  only  render  in  the  same  form,  unless 
it  is  to  become  an  altogether  formless  medley.  For 
one  thing  I  pledge  mv  word,  and  that  is  the  main 
matter,  namely  that  I  have  put  nothing  essential  of 
my  own  invention  into  the  mouth  of  the  maestro. 
— -These  journalists  !  exclaimed  Rossini,  one  day. 
Here  has  one  of  them  been  printing  how,  When  I  left 
Paris  recently,  I  manifested  almost  as  great  an  aver- 
sion to  the  lailro.ad  as  to  German  music  !  What  do 
they  mean  by  that  ? 

—■That  you  would  travel  a  great  deal  by  railroad, 
dear  maestro,  were  that  true,  I  answered. 
— Not  only  do  I  love  the  great  German  masters;  I 
have  made  them  my  especial  study  in  my  earliest 
youth,  and  have  let  no  opportunity  go  by  to  learn  to 
know  them  more  and  more.  How  much  delight  you 
have  already  afl['orded  me  through  the  performance  of 
Bach's  compositions ! 

— I  have  never  played  his  noble  piano  pieces  with 
more  pleasure,  than  when  I  was  able  to  play  them  be- 
fore you. 

— What  a  colossal  nature,  this  Bach  !  In  such  a  style 
to  write  this  mass  of  compositions  !  It  is  incompre- 
hensible. What  to  others  was  hard,  nay,  impossible, 
was  mere  play  to  bim.  How  is  it  about  that  fine 
edition  of  his  works  1  I  first  heard  it  through  a  fam- 
ily from  Leipsic,  who  visited  me  in  Florence,  and 
probably  through  their  mediation  two  of  the  volumes 
came  to  me.  But  I  should  like  to  have  the  follow- 
ing ones. 

— Nothing  is  easier.     You  must  subscribe. 
— With  all  my  heart ! 

— Your  name  among  the  members  of  the  Bach  socie- 
ty— that  would  be  too  good  ! 

— Bach's  portrait  in  the  first  volume  is  splendid,  re- 
sumed Rossini  ;  there  is  an  extraordinary  intellectual 
power  expressed  in  it.  Bach  must  have  also  been 
an  eminent  virtuoso. 

— The  most  important  composers  of  the  present  day 
are  happy,  when  they  have  learned  to  play  some  of 
his  pieces  well— be  improvised  such,  said  I. 
— The  like  of  him  is  seldom  born.  Do  you  bring 
out  many  of  his  works  in  Germany  ? 
— Not  so  many  as  we  should— but  yet  a  good  many. 
— Alas  !  such  a  thing  is  not  possible  in  Italy,  and 
less  than  ever  now.  complained  Rossini.  We  can- 
not, as  you  do  in  Germany,  collect  great  choirs  of 
amateurs.  Formerly  wo  had  good  vocal  forces  in 
churche-i  and  chapels— that  is  all  lost.  Even  in  the 
Sixiine  chapel,  since  the  death  of  Baini,  things  have 
continually  retrograded.  Apropos,  how  stands  it 
with  the  controversy  about  the  genuineness  of  Mo- 
zart's Requiem  1  Have  they  arrived,  of  late,  at  any 
sure  results  ? 

— No  further  than  you  already  know. 
— No  other  man  but  Mozart  made  that  Confutatis,  at 
all  events,  exclaimed  the  maestro,  singing  over  the 
beginning.  That  is  magnificent !  AnA  the  soft o  voce 
at  the  end  !  Those  modulations  !  I  always  had  a 
special  partiality  for  the  sotto  voce  in  chorus — but  in 
this  one,  whenever  I  have  beard  it,  I  felt  the  icy  chill 
creep  down  my  hack. — Pauvre  Mozart! 
— In  a  certain  Biography,  which  concerns  you  par- 
ticularly, it  is  stated  that  Mozart  hardly  ever  laugh- 
ed three  times  in  his  life.  What  say  you  to  such 
nonsense  ?  There  are  several  things  said  there 
which  you  must  explain  to  me.  Is  it  true,  for  in- 
slnnce,  that  you  asked  your  old  teacher,  the  padre 
Mattel,  a  short  time  since,  whether  you  yet  knew 
enough  to  write  an  opera,  and  upon  his  answering  in 


the    affirmative,  ihat    you  got  up  and  walked  away  "? 

—  Nothing  could  be  less  true!  I  bad  studied  three 
years  at  the  Ly<'cum  in  BologTia,  during  whiili  lime, 
bonever.  I  had  to  do  my  utmost  to  pay  for  my  iu- 
strucrion  and  su|)|)ort  UtV  prn'cnfs.  I  su'*cfcili  (1,  but 
it  was  in  a  pretty  beggarly  ni:inner.  I  aticouijiu.i  d 
the  recitative  at  the  piano  at  the  thentre,  and  got  six 
paoli  a  night  for  it.  I  had  a  fine  voice,  and  sang  in 
the  churches.  Also  I  composed,  besides  the  exercis- 
es which  Mattel  gave  me,  here  and  there  a  profane 
piece  fur  a  singer  to  inlroduce  into  an  opera  or  sing 
in  a  conceit;  for  example,  for  Zamboni  and  others, 
who  gave  me  a  trifle  for  the  service.  Now  when  I 
iiad  toiled  through  Counterpoint  and  Fugue,  I  asked 
Mattel  what  he  would  set  before  me  next.  The 
Plain  Chant  and  Canon  W'S  the  reply.  How  much 
time  shall  I  have  to  spend  on  them  1  About  two 
years.  But  I  was  not  able  to  keep  on  so  long,  and 
that  I  explained  to  the  good  Padre,  who  understood 
the  case  very  well,  and  always  remained  attached  to 
me.  I  myself  have  lamented,  often  enough  since, 
that  I  had  not  labored  longer  under  his  care. 

— You  were  able  to  make  your  way  through,  even 
without  the  canon,  said  I,  laughing.  Was  Mattel  a 
very  able  teacher  ? 

— He  was  excellent  with  the  pen  in  his  hand — his 
corrections  were  exceedingly  instructive.  But  he 
was  terribly  monosyllabic,  and  every  oral  elucidation 
had  almost  to  be  torn  from  bim  by  force. — Have  you 
seen  any  of  his  compositions  ? 
— I  have  never  come  across  anything  of  his. 
— If  you  are  ever  again  in  Bologna,  do  not  fail  to 
take  a  look  into  them  at  the  Lyceum.  They  are 
only  church  music,  and  the  solo  passages  are  not  re- 
markable ;  but  the  pleni,  as  we  Italians  call  it,  are 
excellent. 

—  I  must  come  back  to  your  youthful  days,  dear 
maestro.  You  certainly  composed  much  before  you 
came  under  the  tuition  of  Mattel  'i 

— A  whole  opera,  Demetrio  e  Polibio,  which  in  the 
series  of  my  works  has  always  been  named  later,  re- 
plied Rossini,  because  it  was  first  publicly  performed, 
after  some  other  dramatic  attempts,  four  or  five  years 
after  it  was  written.  I  composed  it  originally  for  the 
Mombelli  family,  without  ever  knowing  that  it  was 
an  opera.  When  I  had  begun  my  studies  with  Mat- 
tel, I  was  unable,  during  the  first  months,  to  bring 
anything  more  to  pass  ;  I  trembled  at  every  bass 
note,  and  every  middle  part  gave  me  a  little  shudder. 
Afterwards  I  recovered  my  early  confidence. 
— That  was  very  fortunate.  Had  you  begun  already 
in  Pesaro  to  learn  music  I 

— I  bad  left  Pesaro  in  my  earliest  childhood.  My 
father  held  the  situation  there  in  the  Commune  of 
town-trumpeter,  he  played  the  horn  in  the  theatre, 
and  all  that  went  on  decently  enough  until  the  arri- 
val of  the  French,  when  he  lost  his  j)]ace.  My  moth- 
er, who  bad  a  fine  voice,  availed  herself  of  it  to  help 
us  out  of  trouble,  and  so  we  left  Pesaro.  The  poor 
mother  I  She  was  not  without  talent,  although  she 
did  not  know  a  note.  She  sang  as  orecchianie,  as  we 
call  it ;  that  is,  altogether  by  ear.  I  may  say,  en 
passant,  the  same  is  the  case  with  eighty  out  of  a  hun- 
dred Italian  singers. 
— That  is  inconceivable  1 

— It  is  strange.  To  learn  to  warble  a  cavatina  afte'r 
another  seems  an  easy  affair ;  but  bow  these  people 
go  to  work  to  learn  by  heart  the  middle  parts  in  en- 
semble pieces,  is  to  me  quite  a  puzzle. 
— They  must  be  either  very  musical  or  very  unmusi- 
cal ;  but  pray,  let  us  come  back  to  yourself,  said  I, 
a  little  impatiently.  Where  did  you  begin  to  learn 
music  ? 

— At  Bologna. 
— And  with  whom  ? 

—  A  certain  Prinetti,  of  Novara,  gave  me  instruction 
on  the  Spinet.  He  was  a  remarkab''  fellow.  He 
manufactured  some  sort  oi liqueur,  gave  a  few  music 
lessons,  and  so  worked  his  way  along.  He  never 
owned  a  bed — be  slept  standing. 

—  What,  standing?     You  joke,  maestro. 

— It  is  precisely  as  I  tell  you.  At  night  he  wrapped 
himself  up  in  his  mantle,  leaned  against  some  corner 
of  an  arcade,  and  so  went  to  sleep.  The  watchmen 
knew  him  and  did  not  disturb  him.  Then  he  came 
at  a  very  early  hour  to  me,  pulled  me  out  of  bed, 
which  I  did  not  relish  much,  and  set  me  to  playing. 
Sometimes  he  had  not  rested  sufficiently,  and  slept 
while  I  worked  awav  upon  the  spinet,  all  the  while 
standing.  I  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity,  and 
crept  back  into  my  feather  bed.  When  be  woke  up 
and  sought  me  there  again,  he  was  pacified  by  my 
assurance  that  I  had  played  my  piece  through  with- 
out mistakes  during  his  slumber.  His  method  was 
not  exactly  the  most  modfrn  ;  thus,  for  e.x  imple,  be 
made  me  play  the  scale  with  the  thumb  and  the  fore- 
finger only. 

— That  seems  to  have  hurt  you  quite  as  little  as  your 
neglect  of  the  canon.  But  who,  besides  him,  were 
your  first  teachers  ? 
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—  A  CL-rtuiii  Aiifrrlii  Tf-ei  t:niulit  mo  lunv  lo  piny  lis- 
uiTcl  liass,  /'  uccoiiiiuii/iiaiiieiilu,  and  exercised  me^  in 
solfigcji.  A  tenor,  formerly  of  some  note,  Babini, 
gave  me  the  liij;her  instructions  in  singinj;. 

— Yon  liad  a  cliarmini;  voice  ? 

— I  sang  quite  finely  as  a  boy.  At  tliat  time  I  went 
once  upon  tlie  stage  and  performed  tlic  hoy's  part  in 
the  Camilla  of  Paer.  But  I  did  not  get  beyond  that. 
— Were  any  other  notable  artists  among  your  school- 
mates at  the  Lyceum  ?  I  inquired. 
— The  fir^t  year  which  I  passed  there  was  the  last 
vear  of  JMorlacchi's  studies,  and  my  third  year  was 
the  first  year  of  Donizetti. 

—I  thought  that  Donizetti  was  a  pupil  of  Simon 
Mayr. 

—  lie  had  made  all  sorts  of  attempts  with  him,  but 
he  received  his  real  musical  culture  in  Bologna. 
And  that,  he  learned  something  clever,  no  one  will 
deny. 

— Certainly  not.  But  you  must  tell  me  a  little  more 
of  your  earliest  youth  time,  dear  maestro.  1  am  not 
easily  satisfied  in  sncli   tilings. 

—  Another  time,  caio  Ferdinando .  There  comes  my 
wife;  it  is  our  dinner  time.  After  dinner  let  us 
smoke  a  cigar  together  I 

"Rossini  sang  the  beginning  of  a  string  Quartet  by 
Haydn.  Could  a  piece  be  commenced  in  a  more  no- 
ble manner  7  What  an  afaHcZoH,  and  what  a  grace 
is  in  this  nwtire  ! 

— I  do  not  believe  that  Haydn  in  the  siring  Quartet, 
said  I,  hiis  ever  been  surpassed  by  any  composer,  not 
even  by  BfCthoven. 

— Charming  works  indeed  are  these  Quartets,  said 
the  maestro  witli  wannih  ;  what  a  lovelv  interchange 
of  the  four  instruments  !  and  what  a  subtlety  in  the 
modulations  !  All  composers  of  consequence  have 
fine  modulations ;  but  those  of  Haydn  always  had  for 
me  a  quite  peculiar  individtJal  charm. 
— Have  you  already  h.id  occasion  to  hear  these  com- 
positions in  Italy  ?  I  asked. 

— Already  in  Bologna,  in  my  boyhood  I  had  got 
together  a  quartet  of  strings,  in  which  I  played  the 
viola  as  well  as  might  he.  The  first  violinist  had  at 
first  only  a  few  of  Haydn's  works,  but  I  kept  urging 
him  to  procure  more  and  more,  so  that  I  gradually 
became  familiar  with  a  considerable  number  of  them. 
At  that  time  I  studied  Haydn  with  peculiar  partiali- 
ty. You  should  have  been  present  when  I  directed 
"The  Creation"  at  the  Lyceum  in  Bologna  I  In 
truth  I  suffered  no  slip  in  any  performer  to  escape 
tne,  for  I  kwew  every  note  by  iieart.  "The  Seasons," 
too,  I  studied,  as  after  leaving  the  Lyceum  1  was 
made  director  of  the  Philharmonic  concerts. 
— "The  Seasons"  arc  perhaps  still  richer  in  invention, 
than  the  "Creation,"  said  I.  Certainly  the  text  af- 
forded more  room  for  variety. 

— It  may  be  so,  replied  Rossini  ;  hnt  there  is  a  cer- 
tain higiier  feeling  pervading  "The  Creation,''  which 
makes  me  prefer  it.  How  splendid  is  this  Air — ,  and 
the  chorus  in  B  flat, — and  the  air  of  Raphael  (the 
maestro  sang  the  he<rinnings  of  all  these  pieces), — 
and  what  a  wonderful  instrumental  composition  is 
the  Chaos  I  But  nothing  cleaves  to  one  more  deep- 
ly)»than  the  imjircssions  of  first  youth.  I  knew  in 
Vienna  an  Italian,  Calpani,  who,  having  resided  here 
for  many  years,  had  been  a  great  deal  in  the  society 
of  Ilaydn.  He  was  never  weary  of  telling  me  about 
the  kind  heariedness,  the  gentleness  and  modesty  of 
the  old  master. 

— He  showed  the  greatest  justice  towards  others,  said 
I,  and  declared  to  Mozait's  father,  in  the  sim|)lest 
words,  that  he  esteemed  his  son  the  greatest  of  all 
composers. 

—  Ho  certainly  expresscd-liis  real  thought,  and  he  was 
right,  exclaimed  the  maestro. 

— I  have  never  seen  one  of  bis  operas,  I  continued  ; 
but,  strangely  enough,  they  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
of  much  account. 

— I  have  read  lliem  through  in  Vienna,  at  the  house 
of  a  passionate  admirer  of  Haydn,  who  boasted  that 
he  possessed  all  his  compositions,  said  Rossini.  They 
are  insignificant  works,  in  which  scarcely  a  trait  here 
and  there  reminds  you  of  the  great  composer.  I  be- 
lieve he  composed  them  all  at  an  early  age,  merely  to 
oblige  prince  Estcrhazy  and  his  singers.  Do  you 
know  his  cantata.  At  indue? 

— I  played  it  through  once,  a  long  time  ago,  but  I 
have  never  beird  it,  and  there  is  nothing  remaining 
of  It  in  my  memory,  said  I,  somewhat  ashamed. 

—  Apart  liom  the  oratorios,  it  is  to  me  the  dearest  vo- 
cal composition  of  Haydn — the  Adagio  especially  is 
very  fine,  sai  1  Rossini,  and  he  began  to  sing  a  con- 
siderable piece  of  it. 

— You  really  know  our  German  masters   better  than 
I  do,  I  exclaimed,  and  I    begin    to    grow  jealous   of 
you.     Are  yon    as  well  acquainted,  then,  with  your 
Italian  predecessors'? 
— I  have  read  through  &  great  deal. 


— Have  you  beard    many  of  Paisiello's  operas  per- 
formed ■? 

— In  my  young  days  they  had  nearly   vanished  from 
the   Italian  stage.     Gcncrali,   Fioravanti,  Paer,  but 
above  all  Simon  Mayr  were  the  order  of  the  day. 
— Do  yon  like  Paisidlo  "? 

— His  music  passes  agreeably  by  the  ear,  but  neither 
as  regards  harmony  nor  melody  is  it  distinguished, 
and  it  has  never  interested  me  particularly.  His 
jninciple  was,  with  a  small  tnotive  tg  compose  a 
whole  piece — which  gave  little  life  and  patticularly 
little  dramatic  expression. 
— Did  you  know  him  personally'? 
— I  saw  him  in  Naples,  after  bis  return  from  Paris, 
where  he  acquired  some  fortune.  Napoleon  liked  to 
hear  his  music,  and  Paisiello  boasted  of  it  in  a  rather 
naive  manner,  telling  everybody  that  the  great  Km- 
peror  was  peculiarly  fond  of  his  music,  because  it  did 
not  hinder  him  from  thinking  about  other  things.  A 
singular  praise!  Nevertheless  his  soft  music  was 
universally  preferred  in  its  day — every  epoch  has  its 
own  peculiar  taste. 

—  Was  Paisiello  an  interesting  man  ■? 
— His  exterior  was  fine,  powerful,  almost  imposing  ; 
but  he  was  shockingly  uncultivated  and  immeasura- 
bly insignificant.  You  should  have  read  a  letter  of 
his  1  I  speak  not  of  the  hand-writing,  nor  of  the  or- 
thography— I  can  pardon  that;  hut  the  inaptitude  of 
the  expiession,  the  flatness  of  the  thoughts,  are  be- 
yond all  conception  !  A  very  different  man  was  Cim- 
arosa, —  A  fine,  cultivated  mind.  Do  you  know  any- 
thingof  his  ? 

— The  3/atrimonio   Si-grcto,    of  course,   I  answered  ; 
also  I  have  read  through  "The  Horatii." 
— In  the  latter  there  is  not  much.     On  the  other  hand 
there  is  aru Opera    Baifa    by   him,    Le   tnvne    deUtse, 
which  is  altogetlier  excellent. 
— Bettor  than  the  Mntrimonio  Senrdo  ? 
— Incompai-ably  more  important.     There  is  a  Finale 
in  the  second  act  (it  is  almost  too  great  for  a  last  Fi- 
nale), which  is  a  genuine  masterpiece.     Unfortunate- 
ly the  libretto  is  miserably  had.     I  also  remember  an 
aria  in  his  oratorio,  Isaaco,  in  which  there  is  one  pas- 
sage especially  which  is  very  striking    and    dramatic 
as  to  harmony.     A  pui-e  inspiration,  for  in  general, 
as  yon  know,  he  was  no  great  harmonist. 
— It  is  difficult  with  us  to  obtain  the  works  of  these 
composers,  said  I.     One  must  go  in  person  and  spend 
a  year  In  Italy  for  that  purpose.     The  library  of  the 
Conservatoire  of  Naples,  especially,  must  contain  ex- 
traordinary treasures. 

— There  is  an  astonishing  quantity  stored  awav  there, 
said  Rossini ;  the  collective  manuscripts  of  Cimai-o- 
sa,  too,  must  be  found  thei-e.  Formerly  they  were  in 
the  possession  of  the  Cardinal  Gonsalvi,  who  cherisb- 
a  passionate  regard  for  CImarosa.  One  could  not 
give  him  a  greater  pleasure,  than  by  singing  him 
pieces  of  his  favorite.  I  did  this  often  during  my 
stay  In  Rome,  and  he  was  truly  grateful  to  me  for  it. 
— And  your  own  manuscripts,  maestro, — I  fancy,  you 
do  not  possess  many  of  them  ? 
— Not  a  note. 

— But  where  in  the  world  are  they'? 
— Heaven  knows.  I  had  the  right,  at  the  end  of  a 
year,  to  demand  them  back  from  the  copyist,  hut  I 
never  made  any  use  of  it.  Some  of  them  may  he  in 
Naples  ;  some  are  in  Paris  ;  the  fate  of  the  rest  is  un- 
known to  me. 

— Have  you  not  at  least  preserved  your  studies  with 
Padre  Mattel  ? 

— I  had  them  for  many  years — but  one  day  when  I 
came  hack  to  Bologna,  they  were  no  more  to  be 
found.  Whether  they  were  thrown  away,  or  stolon, 
or  sold  for  waste  paper,  I  know  not. 
— You  are  not  perhaps  in  possession  of  the  engraved 
scores  and  piano  arrangements  of  your  operas,  inaes- 
tro  !  said  I,  laughing. 

— What  should  I  want  of  them  ?  It  is  years  since 
any  music  has  been  made  in  my  house.  Shall  I 
study  them  ? 

—  And  the  opera,  Ermione,  which  one  of  your  biog- 
raphers says  that  you  have  kept  mysteriously,  to  leave 
it  to  posterity — how  about  that  ? 
— It  lies  with  the  others. 

— You  told  me  formerly  about  that  opera,  that  you 
had  made  it  too  dramatic,  and — it  had  fallen  through. 
— And  very  justly,  said  Rossini,  in  a  cheerful  tone, 
it  was  very  tedious. 

— Does  it  contain  no  airs,  then,  no  finales,  nothing  of 
all  that,  with  which  you  always  knew  how  to  intoxi- 
cate the  people  ? 

— You  are  very  kind,  said  the  maestro,  ironically,  but 
there  was  really  nothing  in  it, — all  recitative-like  and 
de(  lamatory.  I  wrote  one  Cavatlna  in  it  for  David  ; 
the  poor  fellow  bad  to  have  something  to  sing.  This 
has  had  some  circulation,  and  probalily  you  know  it. 
It  begins.  . . .  (and  the  maestro  sang  the  fii-st  motive). 
— I  have  often  heard  it,  without  knowing  that  It  was 
taken  from  that  opera.     But  here  comes  General  JMo- 


nct — let  Hs  ask  him  for  some  explanations  in  relation 
to  tlie  last  telegraphic  despatches  (from  .Sebastopol). 
— That  we  will. — Curious   music  they  perform  there 
very    strongly  instrumented  !      But   when  shall  we 
get'to  the  Finale  1 

London. 

Crystal  Palace.  As  the  concert  on  Saturday 
was  the  twelfth  and  last  of  the  fi-st  series  for  1S6S-9 
(of  which,  happily,  yet  fourteen  more  remain  to  be 
given),  we  subjoin  the  programme  in  exlenso: 

Overture  (Prometheus) Beethoven. 

Soog,  "Deii^u,  (rreut  Apollo  (Ruins  of  Athens).         " 

Mu.^iciii  the  "Tern  pest' A.  S.  Sullivan. 

.Song,  "Honor  and  Arms''    (Samson) Handel. 

The  Song  of  Miriam Schubert. 

AriH,  ''11  so.-ive  e  bet  eon  ten  to'' Pacini. 

Part-SoiDg,  "Sleep,  gentle  lady" Bishop. 

Overture  (Taonh'auser) Wagner. 

Nothing  could  more  appropriately  have  succeeded 
the  overture  of  Beethoven  than  the  song  from  a  w-ork 
written  by  the  same  composer  ten  years  later.  The 
music  for  Die  GcscliSpfe  des  Proniethmx  was  produc- 
ed in  1801,  the  same  year  as  the  so-styled  "Pastoral 
Sonata,"  and  the  famous  string  quintet  in  C;  that  for 
Die  Riiineii  von  Allien  belongs  to  1811,  also  the  year 
of  Konig  Stephan.  In  the  Riiinen  von  Allien,  which 
preceded  by  a  ver/  short  time  the  great  orchestral 
symphony  in  A  (No.  7),  we  find  its  author  entirely 
fi-ee  from"  the  influence  of  bis  illustrious  predecessors, 
Haydn  and  Mozart.  In  fact,  it  was  produced  in  the 
meridian  of  what  is  termed  his  "second  period."  The 
song  so  carefully  given  by  Signor.  Foil  is  an  excel- 
lent specimen  of  the  work,  and  could  not  but  be  wel- 
come to  the  lovers  of  Beethoven. 

Mr.  Arthur  S.  Sullivan's  music  to  the  Tempest  of 
Shakespeare  came  hack  to  us  as  fresh  and  attractive 
as  when  it  was  first  heard.  As  piece  followed  piece, 
from  the  opening  oi-chestral  prelude  to  the  end,  it 
was  pleasant  to  be  able  to  feel  that  the  pi-aises  lavish- 
ed some  years  since  on  this  first  important  production 
of  the  voung  composer  had  not  been  indiscriminate. 
To  dejiy  that  in  writing  his  Tempest  Mr.  Sullivan 
was  considerably  influenced  by  Mendelssohn's  music 
to  A  Midsumnte'r  Nifilil's  IJicam.  would  serve  no  pur- 
pose. Such  is  unquestionably  the  truth  ;  but,  deeply 
impressed  as  he  must  have  been  with  that  admirable 
model,  bo  successfully  avoided  plagiarism.  In  short, 
he  respected  his  model  so  much  that  be  wotild  notap- 
propi-iato  a  bar  of  it.  When,  therefore,  we  add  that 
be  has  produced  a  work  which,  notwithstanding  the 
im.itations  by  German  composers,  &c.,  during  twen- 
ty years  nntj  more,  is  worthier  to  come  after  A  Mid- 
summer Niglit's  Dream  than  any  other  we  could  name, 
we  are  paying  Mr.  Sullivan  a  very  high,  though,  we 
sincerely  iiclieve,  a  thoroughly  ■well-mctited  compll- 
tnent.  The  orchestral  preludes  to  Acts  1,  .?,  4,  and 
5,  have  each  a  distinctive  character  and  each  a  mark- 
ed intei-cst;  all  the  incidental  music,  wlille  the  dia- 
logue goes  on,  is  delicately  imagined  and  as  delicate- 
ly wrought  out;  the  dances  are  piquant,  melodious, 
and  full  of  vigorous  life  ;  and  it  is  ddfieult  to  award 
a  prelci-Cjice  to  either  the  "Banquet  Dance,"  so 
quaint  and  sparkling,  or  to  the  "Dance  of  Nymphs 
and  Reapers" — though  to  the  last,  which  for  its  sali- 
ent ad  captandiim  qualities  is  quite  equal  to  the  other, 
may,  if  only  on  account  of  its  more  varied  and  ex- 
tended design,  he  justly  given  the  palm.  It  is  held 
by  some  that  where  Mr.  Sullivan  has  been  least  suc- 
cessful is  in  the  setting  of  Ariel's  songs.  This  may 
be  so,  hut  we  confess  our  inability  to  recognize  it. 
According  to  our  own  impression,  they  are  each  and 
all  :  "Come  unto  these  yellow  sands,"  "Full  fathom 
five,"  and  "Where  the  bee  sucks,"  deeply  felt  and 
happily  illustrated — and  this,  not  foi'getting  how  our 
young  composer  bad  to  fight  against  the  reasonable 
prijudlce  in  favor  of  those  truly  English  songs  for 
which  we  are  indeblcd  to  Purcell,  Arne,  &c.  That 
Mr.  Sullivan  has  looked  at  bis  task  from  the  Men- 
delssohnian,  rather  than  from  what  would  be  regard- 
ed as  the  national,  point  of  view  is  undoubted;  but 
as  the  most  Shakespcrian  music  in  existence  is  uni- 
versally allowed  to  be  the  music  composed  by  Men- 
delssohn for  .-1  Ulidsiimmn-  Niijht's  Dream,  and  as 
the  Tempest  appertains  incontestably  to  the  same  or- 
der of  play,  we  cannot  see  that  Mr.  Sullivan  is  to  be 
Kamed.  Fine  as  are  their  melodies,  what  Purcell 
and  Arne  pi-odnced.  compaied  as  mei-e  artwork  with 
what  Mendelssohn  produced,  is,  it  will  hardly  be  de- 
nied, of  small  pretension.  And  then,  the  resources 
of  the  modern  orchestra,  which,  in  the  musical  illus- 
tration of  such  subjects  can  be  employed  to  such  rich 
purposes,  were  no  moie  likely  to  be  disregai-ded  by 
an  aspiring  EngUshman  than  by  the  most  imagina- 
tive of  Germans.  Ajiart  from  all  these  considera- 
tions, however,  the  music  to  the  Tempest  is  genuine 
from  one  end  to  the  other. 
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In  tlie  course  of  twelve  concerts,  the  first  of  which 
was  helj  on  the  31st  of  Octolicr,  wo  have  had  the 
Eroica  and  B-flat  symphonies  of  Beetho-en  ;  the 
"Snrprise"  symphony  of  Haydn,  and  the  "Parisian" 
of  Mozart;  the  "Italian"  anil  "Scotch"  symphonies 
of  Mendelssohn  ;  Schubert's  unfinished  symphony  in 
B  miner,  with  his  previously  unfinished  one  in  C 
major.  No.  6  ;  and  Schumann's  No.  3  in  E  flat.  The 
"Surprise"  of  Haydn,  the  No.  6  of  Schubert,  and  the 
No.  3  of  Schumann,  as  our  readers  have  already  been 
informed,  were  played  for  the  first  time  at  the  Crys- 
tal Psiace.  The  symphony  of  Haydn  made  every 
one  wish  for  more  from  the  same  inexhaustible  store  ; 
that  of  Schubert  has  put  the  musical  public  under  a 
fresh  obligalion  to  the  spirited  directors  of  tlie  Crys- 
tal Palace  Company,  and  to  Messrs.  G.  Grove  and 
A.  Maniis,  their  indefatigable  representatives  in  all 
such  matters;  while  that  of  Schumann  found  many 
admirers,  and  lias  advanced  the  cause  of  its  composer 
a  sure  step.  Among  the  overtures  and  other  shorter 
instrumental  pieces  have  been  several  novelties,  but 
only  one — Herr  Ferdinand  Killer's  "Concert-over- 
ture" No.  2 — of  any  real  value,  Herr  Volkman's 
Fest-oveiture  being  but  a  dry  affair,  Herr  Reinicke's 
prelude  to  King  Manfred  a  mere  question  of  "mutes" 
("sordini"),  and  the  march  from  Herr  Wagner's 
jMeistersinger  a  mystery  to  the  uninitiated.  Four  of 
Weber's  overtures,  three  of  Beethoven's  (including 
the  sublime  Coriolaii),  four  of  Mendelssolm's  (includ- 
ing the  ever  more  and  more  welcome  "Trumpet 
Overture"),  one  by  Mozart,  one  by  Auber,  one  by 
Schumann  (Genoveva),  and  five  by  Eossini,  have 
been  played.  Then,  in  the  way  of  choral  music,  be- 
sides the  Song  of  Miriam,  we  have  had  (first  time) 
Beethoven's  magnificently  dramatic  Mount  of  Olives, 
the  same  composer's  Choral  Fantasia,  and  Mendels- 
sohn's Lorelei,  comprising,  not  only  the./iiia/eand  the 
"Ave  Maria,"  but  the  "Vintagers'  Chorus,"  anoth- 
er cause  for  regret  that  an  opera  promising  so  richly 
should  have  been  left  unfinished.  Even  now  we  have 
left  untold  the  instrumental  solos,  the  novelties 
among  which  were  Mendelssohn's  duet  for  clarionet 
and  corno  di  bassetto  (posthumous — still  in  MS.),  his 
organ  sonata  in  B  flat,  and  Bach's  great  6  minor 
pedal  fugue— the  first  and  only  instalments  of  the 
promised  organ  performances  Into  a  retrospect  of 
the  vocal  music  at  each  of  the  twelve  concerts  we 
cannot  possibly  enter ;  nor  would  our  retrospect  be 
likely  to  meet  with  many  readers,  supposing  it  made. 
But  enough  has  been  said  to  thow  that  the  Crystal 
Palace  Concerts  are  going  on  as  usual  and  maintain- 
ing their  position  as  the  foremost  entertainments  of 
their  kind  in  the  country.  They  begin  again  on  the 
16th  of  January,  1869,  when  Mendelssohn's  "Refor- 
mation Symphony"  is  to  be  repeated,  and  Herr  Joa- 
chim is  to  play  Beethoven's  violin  concerto. —  Times. 

Monday  Popdlar  Concerts.  (From  the  Times, 
Dec.  19).  The  programme  of  Monday  week  drew  one 
of  the  largest  audiences  of  the  season  : 

Septet,  in  E  flat,  Op.  20 Beethoven. 

Song,  "Amor  Del  niio  penar"  (Flavio) Handel. 

Sonata  in  C  major,  Op.  53,  pianoforte Beethoven. 

Sonata,  in  D  m.^jo^,  for  violin,  with  piano  accomp.Corelli. 
Song.^,  "Du  bist  die  Rub,''  "Norman's  GesaDg.''Schubert. 
Quartet,  in  G  minor,  Op.  20,  No.  3  (strings) Haydn. 

The  final  concert  of  the  ante-Cliristmas  series  was 
held  last  Monday  night.  Beethoven's  universally 
admired  septet,  which,  played  by  Messrs.  Straus,  H. 
Blagrove,  Lazarus,  C.  Harper,  Wotton,  Piatti,  and 
Reynolds  (violin,  viola,  clarionet,  horn,  bassoon,  vio- 
loncello, and  double  bass),  had  created  so  lively  an 
impression  a  week  previously,  was  repeated,  and  the 
audience  was  the  most  crowded  of  tlie.  present  sea- 
son. This,  the  19th  performance  of  the  septet  at  Mr. 
Chappell's  admirable  entertainments,  is  unlikely  to 
be  the  last  by  19  more. 

The  concert  began  with  an  extremely  interesting 
work  by  Schubert— a  quartet  in  G  major,  introduced 
for  ihe  first  time  at  St.  James's  Hall.  'The  quartet 
in  G  is  a  worthy  pendent  to  the  one  in  D  minor, 
which  it  rivals,  if  not  surpasses  in  colossal  propor- 
tions. Botli  were  produced  in  1826,  two  years  before 
the  gifted  composer's  death.  What  must  surprise 
every  attentive  hearer  is  that  Schubert  occupied 
scarcely  more  than  ten  days  (from  June  20  to  June 
30)  in  writing  this  quartet,  each  of  the  four  move- 
ments of  which  is  largely  designed  and  elaborately 
■wrought  out.  The  andante  and  the  scherzo-the  for- 
mer a  stream  of  unceasing  melody,  the  latter  as  full 
of  humor  and  spirit  as  though  Beethoven  himself  had 
owned  it,  with  a  trio  the  graceful  homeliness  of  which 
is  in  .Schubert's  happiest  vein—were  the  parts  most 
readily  and  heartily  appreciated  on  the  occasion  un- 
der notice  ;  but  we  are  greatly  mistaken  if  the  allegro 
moderaio,  which  opens,  and  the  allegro  assai,  which 
terminates,  the  quartet  do  not,  with  increasing  famil- 
iarity, win  more  and  more  sympathy.  The  last  in 
particular,  a  sort  o^  tarantella,  "with  a  whole  company 
of  theiTies,  one   more  tuneful,  animated,  and   rhyth- 


mical than  the  other— a  movement,  by  the  way,  that 
has  something  in  common  with  ihc  finale  of  the  quar- 
tet in  I)  ininor,  just  referred  to--is'  pretty  certain  to 
become  popular.  Such  a  composition,  however,  as 
the  quartet  in  G  is  not  to  be  wholly  grasped  in  a  mo- 
ment, and,  indeed,  it  would  hardly  bo  what  it  is  were 
no  very  extraordinary  pains  needed  to  study  and 
comprehend  it.  It  doubtless  has  faults,  and,  among 
others,  that  diffuseness  which  appears  inseparable 
from  Schubert's  more  ambitious  works  ;  but  always 
deeply  tlioui;ht,  always  melodious,  always  poetical 
and  original,  it  has  manifold  beauties  which,  in  the 
majority  of  instances,  by  no  means  lie  immediately 
beneath  the  surface.  No  published  score  of  the  quar- 
tet in  G  exists  ;  and  yet  a  single  hearing,  even  with- 
out previous  examination,  sufiices  to  convince  any 
competent  jndge  that  it  is  a  work  of  exceptionally 
high  character.  We  believe  that  we  owe  its  introduc- 
tion at  the  Monday  Popular  Concerts  (and  it  has  nev- 
er before  been  publicly  played  in  this  country)  to 
HerrLudwig  Straus,  to  whom,  in  which  ease,  we  are 
doubly  indebted,  first  for  his  making  known  so  genu- 
ine a  masterpiece,  next  for  the  zealous  and  thorough- 
ly efficient  manner  in  which  he  accomplished  the  dif- 
ficult task  that  Schubert,  never  over  conciliating  to 
his  players,  has  in  this  instance  awarded  to  the  first 
violin.  The  other  performers  were  Herr  L.  Ries, 
Mr.  H.  Blagrove  and  Signor  Piatti,  all  of  whom 
were  well  up  in  their  parts,  the  last  playing  his  part 
with  as  much  fiicility  as  though  he  had  been  studying 
nothing  else  all  his  life.  The  first  hearing  of  an  un- 
known work  by  Schubert  is  always  looked  upon  as 
an  event  at  the  Monday  Popular  Concerts  ;  and  the 
excitement  on  the  present  occasion  vrns  general.  The 
success  of  the  quartet  in  G  was  decided,  .and  Mr.  Ar- 
thur Chappell  has  added  a  new  treasure  to  a  reper- 
tory, which  already  could  boast  of  the  string  quintet 
in  C  (too  seldom  given,  by  the  way),  the  octet  in  F, 
the  quartets  in  A  minor  and  D  minor,  and  the  two 
great  trios,  to  say  nothing  of  solo  sonatas  for  piano- 
forte. 

The  pianist  at  this  concert  was  Miss  Agnes  Zim- 
mermann,  whose  "first  appearance"  was  no  less  suc- 
cessful than  that  of  Mr.  J.  F.  B.irnett.  Miss  Zim- 
mermann's  solo  was  the  early  sonata  of  Mendelssohn 
in  E  major  (Op.  6),  the  last  movement  of  which  she 
played  with  great  spirit.  Her  duet  was  Beethoven's 
sonata  in  A,  with  violoncello  (No.  3),  in  which  she 
had  the  advantage  of  being  associated  with  Signor 
Piatti,  who  never  played  more  magnificently. 

The  singer  was  Miss  Cecilia  Westbrook,  who  gave 
"Know'st  thou  the  land,"  the  song  of  Goethe's  Mig- 
non,  which  Beethoven  loved  so  well  and  set  so  beau- 
tifully that,  if  we  may  believe  his  fair  correspondent, 
"Bettini,"  he  was  in  ecstasies  with  his  own  music, 
and,  in  addition  to  this,  one  of  Mendelssohn's briffhl- 
est  and  most  tuneful  "spring  aongs" { Friihl Ingslieder) , 
known  in  English  as  "'The  Charmer,"  in  German,  as 
"Durch  den  Walden  dunkel  geh't,"  Miss  West- 
brook  sang  both  well,  and  was  accompanied  in  both 
to  absolute  perfection  by  Mr.  Benedict. 

The  concerts  begin  again  on  the  4th  of  .January, 
when  Herr  Joachim  [his  first  appearance)  is  to  lead 
quartets  by  Mozart  and  Haydn,  and  to  play  with 
Mme.  Arabella  Goddard,  Beethoven's  duet-sonata  in 
G,  Op.  96. 

Cologne.  The  London  Musical  World  has  a 
letter  (Dec.  6)  from  "Our  Original"  [r/voad  linguam 
vernaculam]  "Correspondent"  with  the  long  name, 
which  tells  of  interesting  things  in  the  city  of  the  hei- 
lige  drei  Kdnige  and  Ferdinand  Hiller  ;    for  example : 

Seldom  during  my  artistical  life  have  I  been  so 
deeply  ahd  poetically  impressed  by  music,  as  it  was 
the  case  at  the  third  Giirzenich  Concert  on  the  17th 
November  last.  Three  numbers  only  formed  the  pro- 
gramme on  this  occasion,  bnt  they  were  of  the  most 
pure  and  elevated  kind,  and  beautifully  rendered.  1 , 
Overture  from  Iphigenia  in  Anlis,  by  Gluck  ;  2, 
Suite  fiir  grosses  Orcliesfrr  von  Franz  Lachner  (manu- 
script, first  time  of  performance)  under  the  direction 
of  the  composer  himself,  and  3,  the  whole  music  of 
GInck's  Orpheus. 

Of  Gluck's  music  not  another  word  need  be  said 
beyond  the  reiteration  of  a  worn  out  phrase — that  it 
is  sublime  ;  but  the  way  in  which  it  was  delivered  may 
be  called  a  musical  event.  Certainly  no  one  of  your 
readers,  acquainted  with  the  fine  voice,  noble  style 
and  exquisite  pathos  of  Mme.  Joachim,  who  sang  the 
part  of  Orpheus  on  the  occasion,  will  find  any  exag- 
geration in  my  assertion.  Capitally  supported  by 
Fraulein  Scheuerlein  (Euridice),  Frauloin  Beckman 
(Amor),  and  a  first-rate  chorus  and  orchestra,  under 
the  classical  baton  of  Dr.  F.  Hiller,  Mme.  Joachim 
was  very  great,  both  in  singing  and  declamation. 

The  new  Suite  in  five  movements  was  higlily  suc- 
cessful, especially  the  anrfan(e,  a  canone  for  the  viola 
and  the  violin,  as  well  as  the  sparkling  scherzo.     Lot 


us  then  once  more  say,  that  the  music  of  this  great 
composer,  who  has  been  rlriven  away  from  Munich 
(where  he  was  general  music  director  at  the  Royal 
Opera  during  great  many  yearsj  by  the  Wagnerian 
Sect,  has  more  chance  to  become  the  real  music  of 
the  future  as  the  so-called  "music  of  Ihe  future"  itself. 
Another  great  musical  treat  was  the  first  soirc'C  /iir 
Knmmerninsil;  when  Hiller,  Kijnigslow,  Japha,  Der- 
kum  and  Rensburg  were  the  performers.  Out  of  a 
quartet  of  Schumann  (A  }ninor)  a.t\d  one  of  Beetho- 
ven {F  major),  we  had  a  Clavier  r/uar/et  (new  manu- 
script) of  the  inexhaustible  F.  Hiller,  and  some  little 
pieces  for  piano  solo  from  tlic  same  pen,  played  by 
the  composer.  This  new  quartet  of  Hiller  deserves 
the  great  success  it  met  with  on  the  said  evening,  be- 
ing full  of  melodious  ideas,  and  masterly  written  as 
regards  modulations,  form,  as  well  as  polyphonic 
combinations.  Besides  ef  the  first  allegro  and  the 
scherzo,  which  are  highly  effective,  the  andante  is  un- 
doubtedly a  masterpiece.  The  audience  was  exceed- 
ingly delighted  to  hear  Hiller  play  once  more  after  a 
long  silence  ;  and  after  all  he  is  the  noblest  and  most 
unaffected  classical  pianist  of  the  day,  possessing  the 
greatest  technical  skill,  like  any  other  modern  play- 
er, as  well  as  a  most  delicate  touch. 

The  fourth  Giirzenich^^ncert,  on  the  1st  instant, 
although  belonging  to  the  category  of  "Selection  con- 
certs," was  a  rather  interesting  one.  The  programme 
included:  1,  the  overture  to  Manfred,  by  Schumann; 
2,  the  Concerto  fE  flat  major)  of  Beethoven,  perform- 
ed by  Herr  Carl  Tausig  ;  3,  aria  apd  chorus,  "In- 
flammatus,"  from  the  Stahat  Muter  of  Rossini,  sung 
by  Frl.  Strau,ss,  from  Basel ;  4,  the  symphony  (in  A 
major)  of  Mendelssohn  ;  5,  Zigeuncrlehen,  a  winter 
chorus  by  Schumann,  scored  by  Gredner ;  6,  Der 
.Kr?/iO«(\7  of  Goethe,  declamatod  by  Herr  F.  Haase, 
the  celebrated  actor  ;  7,  aria,  "Der  Konigin,"  "Der 
Wacht"  (the  first  one  in  B  flat  major),  from  the 
Flaui.o  Magico  of  Mozart,  sung  by  Frl,  Strauss  ;  8,  a 
fantaisie  on  Don  Giovanni,  by  Liszt,  played  by  Tau- 
sig  ;  and,  9,  the  overture  of  Oberon  by  Weber.  Herr 
Tausig  left  us  rather  cold  on  performing  Beethoven's 
music,  his  mental  power  being  more  absorbed  by 
technical  perfection  than  transcendental  conception. 
By  the  same  reason,  working  in  a  quite  opposite 
sense,  he  drew  the  public  into  a  never  lasting  burst  of 
enthusiasm  at  the  end  of  the  fantaisie  of  Liszt. 

Dresden.  Here  are  the  programmes  of  two  of 
the  Symphony  Concerts,  which  are  conducted  alter- 
nately by  Kapellmeisters  Rietz  and  Krebs  : 

First  Concert. 

Overture,  Eurj'anthe "Weber. 

Sinfonie,  ''Reformation." Mendel.'^sohn, 

Overture,  Anacreon Cherubini. 

Sinfonie  Eroiea Beethoven. 

Second  Conco^t. 

Overture.  Veptalin Spontini. 

Sinfonie  No.  3,  Es-dur Ilaydn. 

Overture,   Otto  der  Schutz Rudorf. 

Sinfonie,  No.  4,  B-dur Beethoven. 

The  members  of  the  Singacademie  lately  gave  a 
performance  of  St  Paul  in  aid  of  the  funds  for  the 
erection  of  the  Mendelssohn  Monument  in  Leipsic. 
The  solos  were  sung  by  Mmes.  Hiiniseb  and  Nanitz, 
Herren  Schild  and  Stagemann.— Herr  Richard  Wag- 
ner has  arrived,  to  superintend  the  getting  up  of  his 
last  opera  Die  Meistersinger  von  Nurnberg. 

Hamburg.  The  Singacademie,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Herr  von  Bernuth,  lately  gave  a  performance 
of  Gluck's  Orpheus.  The  solos  were  sung  by  Mmes. 
Otto-Alvsleben  and  Joachim.— TJiird  Philharmonic 
Concert :  Overture  to  Anacreon,  Cherubini ;  Air  from 
Die  Entfiihrung,.  Mozart  (Mme.  Otto-Alvslebcn)  ; 
Violin  Concerto,  E  minor,  Spohr  (Herr  Scbrudieck); 
Air  from  Das  Unterbrochene  Opferfest,  Winter  ; 
"Othello  Fantasia,"  Ernst;  D-major  Symphony, 
Beethoven. 

Dessau.  Aftar  the  lapse  of  fifteen  years  since  the 
death  of  Friedrich  Schneider,  a  discovery  has  been 
made,  highly  gratifying  to  the  numerous  admirers  of 
the  deceased  Capel/meister  The  latter  wrote  an 
overture  and  other  music  for  Schiller's  Braut  von 
Messina.  This  music  was  performed  only  once,  both 
the  score  and  the  parts  being  consumed  when  the 
theatre  was  burnt  down.  A  lady  now  steps  forward 
and  declares  that  she  possesses  the  original  score, 
which  was  given  her  by  the  composer.  On  it  is  writ- 
ten in  Schneider's  own  hand  ;  "Finished  the  30th 
July,  1817."  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  score  will  not 
be  again  lost  for  so  long. 

Munich.  Herr  Franz  Lacbner's  Catharina  Cor- 
naro  has  been  revived,  and  Gluck's  Iphigenia  in  Aulis, 
as  arranged  by  Herr  Richard  Wagner.  The  Gener- 
al Musical  Director,  Herr  Lachner,  is  expected  every 
day  to  return  from  his  long  absence.  All  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  musical  tendencies  at  present   predomi- 
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nant  here  are  delighted,  and  intend  to  prove  their  de- 
light hy  getting  up  serenades  and  torchlight  proces- 
sions in  Herr  Lachner's  honor.  The  loaders  of  the 
New  German  School  have,  in  consequence  of  their 
grasping  disposition  and  arrogance,  lost  whatever 
popularity  they  may  once  have  possessed,  and  it  is 
generally  believed  that  when  the  question  becomes 
"Bulow  or  Lachner,"  the  former,  taught  by  his  ex- 
perience, which  is  not  altogether  encouraging,  will 
give  way.  Even  Mile.  Mallinger,  the  great  popular 
favorite  and  previous  supporter  of  the  new  school  has 
proved  refractory,  and  declared  that  she  will  no  long- 
er sacrifice  her  voice,  and,  with  it,  her  future  pros- 
pects, to  the  pretensions  of  Herr  K.  Wagner  and  his 
followers. 

Jlmgljf  s  Journal  of  U«sk. 

BOSTON.  JAN-  16,    1869. 

Music  at  Home. 

Our  city  has  been  o'er-^1  of  music  since  tlie 
new  year  came  in.  We  pity  the  man  who  un- 
dertook to  hear  the  whole  of  it ;  it  may  be  some 
one  did  so,  on  a  wager,  as  now  and  then  a  vali- 
ant toper  seeks  immortality  in  drinkinp;  till  he 
burst,  or  some  spread-eagle  patriot  wheels  a  bar- 
row from  Providence  to  Boston  when  his  party 
loses  the  election,' — but  of  his  fate  we  have  not 
heard.  Better  wait,  if  ye  have  such  an  appe- 
tite for  quantity,  and,  drinking  the  whole  sonorous 
ocean  at  a  draught,  "go  up"  all  together,  glorious- 
ly, from  bandmaster  Gilmore's  millennial  taberna- 
cle, over  which,  by  earthquake  shocks  of  harmo- 
ny, the  heavens,  it  is  presumed,  will  open  right 
up  into  the  Paradise  of  Fools.where  ye  may  dwell 
immortal ! — During  the  fortnight,  we  have  had  a 
Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club,  a  Symphony  Con- 
cert, a  choice  vocal  Soiree  of  Mr.  Parker's  Club, 
a  mixed  Italian  and  German  Opera  every  night 
and  Saturday  afternoon ;  a  couple  of  Parepa- 
Rosa  concerts,  with  the  "whirlwind"  cornet-play- 
er, Levy  ;  a  couple  of  Ole  Bull  concerts,  without 
an  orchestra,  and  two  more  with  one  ;  besides 
other  miscellaneous  entertainments,  Great  Organ 
noonings.  Conservatory  matinees  of  chamber  mu- 
sic, &c.,  &e. 

A  few  notes  upon  some  of  these. 

Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club.  The  twen- 
tieth season  (can  you  realize  it  ?)  of  these  classi- 
cal Chamber  Concerts,  to  which  Boston  mainly 
owes  its  knowledge  of  the  violin  quartets,  quin- 
tets, &c.  of  Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Mendels- 
sohn, Schubert,  Schumann,  &c.,  (with  introduc- 
tions to  more  recent  men,  wliich  have  not  ripened 
into  much  acquaintance),  drew  an  eager  and  ap- 
preciative audience  to  the  Chickering  Hall  on 
Tuesday  evening,  Jan.  5.  Two  members  only  of 
the  Club  are  of  twenty  years  standing,  namely 
WuLF  Fries,  our  admirable 'cellist,and  Thomas 
Eyan,  viola  (and  sometimes  clarionet).  Wil- 
liam ScHULTZE,  as  leader,  and  Carl  Meisel, 
second  violin,  have  faithfully  and  ably  served  for 
quite  a  number  of  years.  Mr.  E.  M.  Heindl, 
second  viola,  and  flutist  unsurpassed,  joined  them 
onlv  last  year.  The  sight  of  them  was  pleasant 
and  their  entrance  warmly  greeted.  The  pro- 
gramme was,  as  always,  choice  : 

Qviart«t  in  G,  No.  75 Haydn. 

Piano  Solo.s Cliopin. 

Eiglitii  Quartet  in  B  minor,  op.  59,  No.  2  of  the  Rasou- 

motfdky  sot Beetiioven. 

Piano  Quintet  in  E  flat,  op.  44 Scliumann. 

It  was  natural  to  begin  with  Father  Haydn  in 

this  time  of  the  revival  here  (and  with   so   much 

interest)  of  his  Symphonies.     The  Quartet  in  G 

is  the  one  which  used  to  be   heard   oftener  than 

any  others  of  the  eighty  which  he  wrote,  but  even 


this  one  has  been  silent  here  for  several  years. 
It  is  ever  grateful  to  both  ear  and  soul,  a  healthy, 
hearty,  happy,  genial,  yet  earnest  work  ;  in  treat- 
ment full  of  felicities  from  beginning  to  end;  a 
"new  created  whole,"  all  fresh  and  perfect.  The 
quick  movements  are  in  Haydn's  best  vein,  and 
the  Adagio  tranquil  and  deep  in  feeling,  large 
and  broad  in  harmony,  with  an  open,  round  so- 
nority, like  organ  music.  It  was  played  con 
amore,  clearly  and  unanimously,  and  could  not 
but  be  keenly  relished. 

Nothing  could  be  in  greater  contrast  to  the 
Haydn,  while  equally  sincere,  consistent,  master- 
ly, than  the  E-minor  Quartet  of  Beethoven,which 
is  deeper,  greater,  stranger  in  its  thoughts,  and 
opens  a  wondrous  spiritual  world  to  one  who  lis- 
tens truly.  We  do  not  remember  that  the  Club 
have  given  it  since  the  season  of  1857-8,  when 
they  first  took  it  up  and  played  it  three  times 
with  increasing  interest.  We  know  not  which 
of  its  movements  to  admire  most,  nor  what  to  say 
of  either  of  them  :  the  Allegro,  whose  theme  seems 
caught  from  a  passing  breath  of  air,  a  zephyr 
whispering  into  the  ear  and  gone,  but  whispering 
so  significantly  to  the  sensitive,  imaginative  ear 
that  caught  it  and  wove  it  into  such  subtle  wealth 
of  beautj';  the  Adagio,  profoundly  brooding;  the 
humorsome,  fantastic  rhythm  of  the  Allegretto,  in 
the  minor,  to  which  as  Scherzo  the  quaint  Rus- 
sian Theme  answers  as  Trio  in  the  major;  or  the 
swift,  easy,  gliding  through  the  free  blue  air  of 
the  Finale  Presto.  It  is  very  difficult  to  execute, 
and  was  not  rendered  with  perfect  purity  and 
grace  in  every  part,  and  yet  on  the  whole  better 
than  any  of  Beethoven's  later  quartets  have  been 
before,  in  parts  admirably,  and  so  as  to  hold  the 
audience  in  rapt  attention.  It  would  be  good  to 
hear  it  again. 

The  pianist  was  Mr.  Carlyle  Petersilea, 
who  has  lost  nothing  of  his  remarkable  facility 
and  strength  of  technique,  and  who  played  the 
Chopin  pieces,  not  with  as  delicate  and  fine  a 
sentiment  as  we  have  heard  them,  but  intelligent- 
ly and  with  a  brilliant  power.  In  the  grandly 
efiective,  glorious  old  Quintet  of  Schumann  he 
had  ample  swing,  and  the  whole  work  was  given, 
on  the  part  of  all  the  five,  with  a  triumphant 
verve.  As  usual,  the  solemn,  slow  march  move- 
ment was  the  most  enjoyed.  The  dash  and 
splendor  of  the  Scherzo  were  well  kept  up,  only 
such  unrelaxing  strength  in  the  piano  part  fa- 
tigued the  sense. 

The  second  of  the  four  concerts  (that  we 
should  be  put  upon  so  short  allowance  !)  will  take 
place  Feb.  2. 

Fifth  Stjiphont  Concert.  This  appears  to 
h.ave  given  more  unanimous  and  unalloyed  delight 
than  any  of  its  delightful  predecessors.  The  orches- 
tra did  the  best  they  have  done  yet ;  the  solo-plaj'ing 
was  of  the  highest  order;  the  programme,  while  it 
contained  nothing  new,  was  very  choice,  and  so  short 
that  no  one  was  troubled  by  the  thought  of  having  to 
lose  any  of  the  music. 

Overture.  iJRemini.'^cenre.g  of  0?sian^' N.  W.  Guile. 

Violin  Concerto  in  I)   (Fir.=t  movement) Beethoven. 

Mme.  Camilla  Urso. 

Symphony  in  E  flat ^Inzart. 

Introduction  and  Allegro, — Andante, — Minuet, — Finale. 

Violin  Solo  :  ''Elegie" Ern.'ft. 

Overture,  "The  Fair  Melusina" Mendelssohn. 

The  "Ossian"  Overture,  earliest  and  most  original 

of  the  works  by  which   we   have  known    Gade,   was 

better  played  than  anything  of  the  kind  that  we  have 

had  before.     (Only  the  disturbance   caused  by  tardy 

people  in  the  audience   made   the   softly   murmured 

opening  striiins   inaudible  to   all   but   those  nearest. 


It  must  have  been  anything  but  pleasant  to  Mr.  Zer- 
HAHN  to  have  the  delicate  tone-picture,  so  , carefully 
worked  O'lt  in  rehearsals,  blurred  and  spoiled  so 
rudely.)  After  the  next  concert,  time  being  taken  for 
sufficient  notice,  it  is  proposed  to  keep  the  entrance 
doors  closed  during  the  perjormance  of  the  Jirst  piece). 
It  is  a  thoroughly  romantic  Northern  overture  ;  a 
wild,  imaginative  seashore  picture,  with  the  mists  ef 
antiquity  half  veiling,  half  revealing  lovely  images, 
while  gigantic  shadows  of  heroie  forms  stalk  past  us 
on  the  clouds,  and  the  whole  air  rings  and  trembles 
with  the  bold  Vikingir  hymn.  Ossian's  harp  this 
time  was  replaced  by  a  square  piano. 

The  "Melusina"  Overture  was  equally  well  played; 
delicately,  with  nice  outline,  and  finely  blended  color, 
of  reeds,  &c.,  in  the  undulating,  dimpling  watery  fig- 
ures of  the  opening,  and  with  crisp  vigor  in  the  hero- 
ic, knightly  episode. — The  charming  E-flat  Sympho- 
ny of  Mozart,  too, — old  friend — was  more  enjoyable 
than  ever.  Such  compositions,  all  instinct  with  ge- 
nius, need  no  artificial  modern  stimulants,  no  red  pep- 
per of  extra  brass  and  new  material  means  of  instru- 
mentation to  make  the  listeners  captive. 

Camilla  Ukso  played  the  first  movement  of  the 
Beethoven  Concerto  with  such  perfect  purity  of  into- 
nation, such  fine  and  vital  quality  of  tone  (though  of 
course  feminine  and  delicate  rather  than  broad  and 
manly,  as  one  would  ask  were  Joachim  to  be  the  in- 
terpreter of  Beethoven),  such  exquisite  and  finished 
beauty  of  execution,  that  one  longed  to  have  her  play 
the  other  movements.  But  this  lady  is  a  very  con- 
scientious artist,  and  never  undertakes  to  play  in  pub- 
lic what  she  has  not  time  to  learn  by  heart  and  pos- 
sess herself  of  thoroughly  in  every  sense.  Cold  she 
may  seem  to  some  ;  but  to  us  she  plays  as  if  a  still, 
deep  fire  glowed  within  ;  ar.d  we  believe  most  hearers 
felt  that  she  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  noble  com- 
position and  took  them  with  her.  The  only  weak 
point  was  the  long  Cadenza,  which,  though  it  held 
the  audience  spellbound  by  her  wondrous  execution, 
was  made  by  Vieuxtemps,  and  obviously  not  at  all 
such  a  fantasy  as  Beethoven  could  be  supposed  to 
have  improvised  upon  his  own  themes  while  at  the 
highest  moment  of  the  inspiration.  Joachim,  no 
doubt,  has  written  a  fitter  cadenza  here.  As  for  the 
orchestral  prelude  and  accompaniments,  so  rich  and 
stately,  they  were  remarkably  happj'  in  the  rendering  ; 
the  wind  instruments  %vere  in  more  perfect  tune  than 
usual,  and  so  was  the  drum,  so  important  here  in 
leading  off  the  theme  ;  and  our  Conductor  must  have 
telt  happy. — The  Elegie  by  Ernst,  which  might  have 
seemed  a  rather  hacknied  concert  piece  some  years 
ago  when  every  virtuoso  played  it,  has  been  little 
heard  of  late,  and  for  a  sentimental  work  is  one  of 
the  best  of  its  kind,  not  without  a  certain  nobility. 
At  any  rate,  the  admirable  manner  in  which  Camilla 
rc^'-fid-ired  it  made  it  new  and  captivating. 

For  the  sixth  concert,  Thursday,  Jan.  21,  the  pro- 
gramme offers :  Part  I.  Gade's  other  great  romantic 
Overture,  "In  the  Highlands ;"  Weber's  Concert- 
stiicJc,  for  piano,  pl.ayed  by  Miss  Alice  Dutton  ; 
Symphony  in  D,  No.  4,  (not  the  one  already  played), 
by  Haydn.  Part  II.  Cherubini's  overture  to  litedca  ; 
Beethoven's  short  and  sunny  Symphony  in  F, — Eot 
the  Pastoral,  but  No.  8. 

Mr.  J.  C.  D.  Parker's  Vocal  Club.  The  first 
of  the  two  concerts,  to  which  this  rare  choir  of  ama- 
teurs annually  invite  their  friends,  took  place  on  Mon- 
day evening,  Jan.  4,  at  Chickering  Hall,  and  was,  as 
usual,  repeated  on  the  following  Monday.  The  Club 
now  numbers  eight  to  ten  voices  on  each  part,  the 
very  best  that  could  be  found  perhaps  in  Boston.  The 
singers  are  all  loyal  and  devoted,  counting  this  Mon- 
day evening  practice  among  their  paramount  engage- 
ments :  and  now,after  some  half  a  dozen  years  of  care- 
ful drill  together,  they  have  attained  a  rare  perfection 
in  ensemble  singing.  We  know  of  no  organization  in 
our  city,  great  or  small,  vocal  or  instrument.al,  whose 
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performance  is  so  sntisfacto'ry.  So  many  clear,  bright, 
never  harsh  sopranos  ;  such  a  warm,  snnset  purple 
haze  of  rich  contraltos  ;  so  many  smooth,  true,  telling 
tenors,  and  such  a  round  compact  mass  of  mellow, 
manly  basses,  we  do  not  hear  elsewhere.  And  Mr. 
Parker,  while  he  plays  the  often  difficult  accompani- 
ment on  the  piano,  has  trained  them  to  rare  unity, 
precision,  and  a  nice  observance  of  all  points  of  light 
and  shade.  Alike  in  technical  execution,  in  sono- 
rous effect,  and  in  expression,  here  is  a  model  of 
good  chorus  and  part  singing. 

The  programme  was  choice,  as  it  has  always  been. 
ITirst  came  a  bit  of  tenor  recitative  :  "And  there  were 
shepherds  abiding  in  the  field"  (of  wonderful  expres- 
sion, even  more  so  than  Handel's),  followed  by  a 
Choral,  from  Bach's  Christmas  Oratorio.  This  was 
heard  here  for  the  first  time  ;  and  so  was  the  next 
piece,  "The  12.')th  Psalm,"  by  Ferd.  Hiller,  for  Tenor 
Solo  and  Chorus  :  "All  they  that  trust  in  Thee.shall 
be  as  Mount  Zion,  which  may  not  be  removed.". . . . 
"Round  Jerusalem  stand  the  mountains  ;  even  so  the 
Lord,"  &c.,  ending  with  "But  peace  shall  be  upon 
Israel."  The  idea  of  enduring,  all  encompassing  sup- 
port is  grandly  conveyed  in  the  first  part ;  the  warn- 
ing to  the  "evil-doers"  is  stern  and  appalling ;  and 
the  final  strain  of  Peace  is  lovely  music.  The  solos 
were  sung  in  good  voice  and  style  by  the  younger 
WiNcrr. 

A  couple  of  well  contrasted  songs  by  Schumann  : 
"Dii  hist  wieeine  Bltime"  and  the  impassioned,  thrill- 
ing ''£)-,  (ler  herrlicJiste  von  Allen,"  were  sung  with 
much  beauty  of  voice  and  execution  by  Miss  Gates, 
who  sang  this  season  in  Elijah.  A  couple  of  new 
four-part  songs  by  Mr.  Pakker  :  "The  lily  closes  its 
chalice,  afloat  on  the  river's  breast,"  and  Tennyson's 
"Bugle  Song,"  were  both  singularly,  delicately  true 
to  the  spirit  of  the  verses,  and  seemed  to  us  quite  be- 
yond anything  that  Mr.  P.  has  hitherto  produced. 
The  parts  are  interwoven  with  most  graceful  skill, 
while  all  is  calculated  for  the  best  vocal  effect,  which 
it  certainly  received,  for  the  little  pieces  were  sung 
con  amore  and  had  to  be  repeated.  In  the  first  one, 
at  the  thought  of  "the  wind  of  the  west  singing  lulla- 
bies o'er  her,"  a  fifth  voice, an  obbligato  high  soprano, 
comes  in  softly  and  with  beautiful  effect.  In  the  oth- 
er, the  spirited  bugle  strain,  and  the  mystical  "echoes, 
dying,  dying,"  are  happily  contrasted. 

A  new  Hymn  by  Mendelssohn,  for  Alto  Solo  (mod- 
estly and  yet  effectively  snng,  in  rich  tones  tremulous 
with  feeling,  by  Miss  RamettiJ,  and  Chorus,  a 
short  strain  of  devout  trust  and  gratitude,  was  readi- 
ly enjoyable  and  truly  nohle.  Two  more  part-songs : 
"Vale  of  Rest"and  "Early  Spring,""  by  Mendelssohn, 
were  sung  to  a  charm  ;  and  then  a  wild,  grand  song 
by  Franz :  "Das  Meet  erstrahlt"  and  the  "Spring 
Song"  (of  his  latest  set,  in  A),  were  given  with  such 
voice  and  power  and  fervor  as  only  Mrs.  Hakwood 
has. 

After  a  pause,  the  principal  novelty  of  the- winter's 
study  ;  "A  Finr.lo  from  the  unfinished  opera, /'.oi-efo/," 
(Soprano  Solo  and  Chorus),  by  Mendelssohn,  con- 
cluded the  fe.ast.  Choirs  of  Spirits,  hailing  each  oth- 
er from  the  Rhine,  the  lakes  and  mountains  of  Switz- 
erland, the  air,  the  steeps,  the  deeps,  &c,,  and  whose 
strains  are  marvellously  imaginative,  varied  and  sug- 
gestive, overhear  the  lamentation  of  the  deserted 
Leonora,  and  offer  to  give  her  vengeance,  by  endow- 
ing her  with  fatal  "beauty,  grace  irresistible,"  &c. 
Wonderfully  impressive,  though  simple,  is  the  pas- 
sage where,  when  she  asks  :  "Tell  me,  ye  terrible 
rulers,  tell  me  the  price  of  this  death-dealing  power," 
they  pledge  her  to  wed  the  Rhine.  The  part  of  the 
maiden,  a  very  exacting  one,  was  snng  in  her  best 
voice  and  with  unmistakeable  dramatic  verve  and 
truth  by  Miss  Anna  Wiiitten.  There  is  another 
fragment  of  the  Lorelei;,  a  Chorus  of  Vintagers,  which 
we  hope  we  may  hear  some  time. 

We  did  hope  to  speak  of  "Fidelio,"  twice  given 
lately,  by  the  German  half  of  Mr.  Maretzek's  Opera 
troupe,  and  which,  with  any  chance  of  even  tolerable 
performance,  we  never  mean  to  miss  if  we  can  help  it 
— and  it  was  certainly  more  than  tolerable  this  time  ; 
but  we  must  leave  it  for  the  present,  having  no  room 
left  either  for  that,  or  the  miscellaneous  virtuoso  con- 
certs named  above. 


Correction.  In  our  last,  speaking  of  the  Orato- 
rios, we  made  a  queer  blunder,  mechanically  saying 
the  opposite  of  what  wc  knew  and  meant.  Not  a  lit- 
tle were  we  startled,  on  opening  our  paper  after  it 
was  printed,  to  find  that  we  had  made  the  pitch  of 
the  Organ  hirjher  instead  of  lower  than  the  common 
pitcl'i  of  onr  orchestral  instruments.  But  even  Jove 
sometimes  nods ! 

iisiral  Correspnknte. 

Paris,  Dec.  14. — The  concert  season  at  the 
Conservatoire  began  yesterday,  the  selections  per- 
formed at  the  first  concert  being  as  follows  : 

Symphony  en  fa Gouvy. 

98  P.=!iume Mendelssohn. 

Adagio  du  Septuor Beefhoven. 

Choeur  des  Pelerin.q  du  Tannhiluser Wagner. 

Symphonie  en  ut  majeur Beethoven. 

The  performance  of  a  Symphony  by  an  nnknown(7) 
composer  is  an  innovation  almost  unparalleled  in  the 
annSis  of  the  Conservatoire.  In  this  instance,  how- 
ever, the  merits  of  the  composition  are  such  as  to 
justify  the  Committee  in  their  departure  from  the 
established  custom. 

The  Symphony  is  of  the  Mendelssohnian  genre, 
and  consists  of  an  Allegro,  Scherzo,  Larghetto  and 
Final.  The  subject  is  finely  treated  ;  the  instrumen- 
tation is  masterly,  and  we  find  none  of  that  trickery 
with  horns  and  cymbals,  to  which  our  modern  com- 
posers so  often  resort,  for  the  purpose  of  concealing  a 
lack  of  ideas.  The  influence  both  of  Beethoven  and 
Mendelssohn  is  plainly  visible  in  the  composition, 
and  there  are  several  passages  which  are  worthy  of 
either  of  these  masters.  The  interest  is  well  sustain- 
ed except  in  the  scherzo,  which  seemed  somewhat 
diffuse,  as  though  the  composer  were  writing  "against 
time." 

This  Symphony  was  coldly  received  by  an  audi- 
ence which  is  proverbially  critical  and  exacting.  It 
has  been  very  justly  observed,  that  in  order  to  suc- 
ceed at  the  Conservatoire  it  is  necessary  to  be  dead. 
M.  Gouvy  lacks  that  important  qualification. 

The  execution  of  the  two  Symphonies  and  of  the 
Septuor  was — need  it  be  said — perfect.  The  last 
mentioned  was  played  by  two  clarionets,  two  horns, 
and  two  bassoons,  with  "tous  les  instruments  a 
cordes." 

The  choruses  were  also  rendered  in  a  manner  which 
left  nothing  to  bo  desired.  In  the  98th  Psalm  the 
singers  numbered  (as  nearly  as  I  could  judge)  50,  but 
owing  to  the  acoustic  properties  of  the  Salle,  the  ef- 
fect was  that  of  a  far  greater  number.  The  "Choeur 
des  Pelerins"  was  encored. 

At  the  1st  Popular  Concert  of  the  2nd  Series, Men- 
delssohn's Scotch  Symphony,  Weber's  Oberon  Over- 
ture, and  Beethoven's  3d  Oveilurc  to  Leonora  were 
performed.  a.  a.  c. 

New  York,  Jan.  4. — On  Tuesday  evening,  Dec. 
29,  there  was  a  concert  of  "Glees  and  Madrigals"  at 
Steinway  Hall.  The  solos  and  choruses  were  taken 
by  some  of  the  best  professional  and  amateur  talent 
in  this  city,  and  the  result  was  an  entertainment  of 
remarkable  excellence  and  interest.  Mr.  S.  P.  War- 
ren presided  at  the  organ,  Mr.  E.  J.  Connolly  at  the 
piano,  and  the  whole  performance  was  conducted  by 
Dr.  Brown. 

Particularly  interesting  wore  a  quaint  madrigal  (C. 
Festa — 1 541 )  called  "Down  in  a  flowery  vale,"  which 
was  most  charmingly  sung  by  the  chorus  of  57 
voices;  Mendelssohn's  hymn  "Hear  my  prayer" 
(Psalm  55)  sung  by  Mrs.  G.  W.  Brown  and  chorus; 
and  a  quartet  "Dorothy,"  a  Swabian  melody  har- 
monized. This  lattt;r  was  exquisitely  done,  and 
was  very  earnestly  encored. 

Mrs.,E.  C.  Eustaphieve  sang — in  a  quiet, unassum- 
ing, and  careful  manner — a  ballad,  "My  heart  is  over 
the  sea,"  and,  in  reply  to  a  recall,  "Nothing  else  to 
do."  Mrs.  E.  has  a  voice  of  exceptional  purity  and 
sweetness,  and  has  the  great,  and  unusual  merit  of 
singing  in  tune. 


Mr.  S.  P.  Warren  gave  two  organ  solos  which 
were  partially  inaudible,  owing  to  the  rudeness  of 
the  audience,  which  persisted  in  a  very  lond  buzz  and 
hum  of  talk  and  langhter. 

Miss  Hutchings  did  well  in  her  solo  (in  itself  not 
pleasing)  and  it  is  evident  that  she  has  studied  faith- 
fully since  last  season. 

The  piano  accompaniments  were,  I  regret  to  say, 
not  excellent.  The  audience  was  a  very  large  one. 
The  programmes,  little  pamphlets  of  eight  pages, 
were  exquisitely  gotten  up,  and  were  the  subject  of 
much  admiration. 

Mr.  Thomas's  6th  Sunday  Evening  Concert  pos- 
sessed these  (among  other)  attractions  : 

Overture,  "Ossian" Gade. 

Scherzo  et  Cnpriccio Mendelasohn. 

Krakowiak,  Kondo  de  Concert,  op.  14 Chopin. 

[Mr.  J.  N.  Pattison  and  Orchestra]. 

Scene  de  Ballet,  "Proph6te"   Meyerbeer. 

Overture,  "Merry  Wives  of  Windsor" Nicolai. 

Keverie Vieuxtemps. 

Mrs.  Farnsworth  was  the  vocalist  upon  this  occa- 
sion, and  she  sang  Schubert's  Ave  Maria  and  an  aria 
from  7  PuriVan?' in  a  somewhat  hard  and  nasal  style. 
In  the  Chopin  Rondo  Mr.  Pattison  did  not  do  himself 
justice,  for  his  playing  was  quite  unequal  and  his'left 
hand  failed,  occasionally,  to  do  all  that  was  expected 
of  it.  As  regards  the  orchestral  pieces,  all  were  good 
and  were  quite  well  played  ;  but  it  seems  poor  taste 
to  arrange  piano  pieces  for  orchestra  when  they  are 
manifestly  unfitted  for  such  an  arrangement :  I  refer 
to  the  Mendelssohn  Scherzo.  p. 

Cincinnati,  Jan.  6. — Last  night  the  Harmonic 
Society  gave  their  first  concert  of  the  season  with  the 
following  programme  : 

Overture  to  "Midsummer  Night's  Dream".. Mendelssohn. 
Scene  from  the  Oratorio,  "Naaman." M.  Costa. 

a.  Chorus — "The  Curse  of  the  Lord." 

b.  Rec.  and  Aria — "The  Seed  shall  be  Prosperous  " 

Prof.  H  .7.  Smith. 
e.  Chorus — "Praise  the  Lord." 
Nocturne  from" Midsummer  Night's  Dream. "Mendelssohn. 

Concert  Aria 

Mrs.  DeRoode  Carrick. 

Duet,  "The  Parting" Donizetti. 

Miss  Josie  Jones,  Prof.  H.  J.  Smith. 

Fantasia  for  Horn Cossari 

Mr.  H.  Sihroeckel, 

Cantata.  "Hymn  of  Praise," Mendelssohn. 

Solos,  by  Mrs.  DeRoode  Carrick,  Miss  Josie  Jones  and 
Mr.  F.  Helmkamp. 

The  Chorus  was  not  as  large  as  in  former  seasons 
and  was  rather  weak  in  tlie  basses,  who  used  to  be 
very  powerful  with  this  Society  ;  but  they  have  even 
now  the  materials  for  a  very  fine  chorus.  Some  lack 
of  force  and  character,  which  most  of  the  choral  per- 
formances in  this  concert  showed,  might,  I  think,  be 
easily  remedied  with  a  little  more  careful  drilling. 
The  last  choruses  in  the  "Hymn  of  Praise,"  which 
went  the  best  and  g.ave  great  satisfaction,  showed 
what  the  Society  have  it  in  their  power  to  accomplish. 
But  in  my  opinion  the  directors  deserve  seme  posi- 
tive blame  for  the  poor  arrangement  of  the  first  part 
of  the  concert,  which  left  the  audience  in  a  miserable 
condition  for  enjoying  the  second  part. 

In  the  first  place  the  selection  of  the  "Midsummer 
Night's  Dream"  Overture  for  the  opening  was  not 
judicious,  as  the  Orchestra  generally  does  not  play 
this  Overture  well  enough,  and  also,  because  this  and 
the  following  number  for  the  Orchestra  ought  to 
have  been  works  by  different  composers  instead  of 
both  by  Mendelssohn,  both  for  contrast's  sake  and  in 
consideration  of  the  performance  of  the  Cantata  by 
the  same  composer  in  the  second  part.  Next,  the 
chorus  from  Naaman,  "The  Curse  of  the  Lord,"  is 
very  poorly  adapted  to  an  introduction,  while  it 
would  prove  very  attractive  in  the  latter  part  of  a 
concert,  and  thus  it  passed  by  with  little  effect.  The 
most  remarkable  feature  was,  however,  the  endini>- 
the  whole  part  of  a  concert  by  a  large  choral  Society 
with  a  fearfully  sentimental  and  long-winded  solo 
for  Horn  !  For  this  astonishing  arrangement  the 
perpetrators,  I  think,  ought  to  blush  and  to  apologize 
to  the  Society. 

The  second  p-art  of  the  concert,  to  our  great  com- 
fort, made  one  forget  what  had  passed  before.  Men- 
delssohn's "Hymn  of  Praise"   is    a   most   beautiful 
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work,  which  it  was  a  great  treat  to  hear  again,  and 
which  is  particularly  well  adapted  to  the  capacity  of 
the  Harmonic  Society.  x. 

New  Yokk,  Jan.  11. — On  Monday  and  Tuesday 
evenings  Ole  Bull  gave  concerts  in  Steinway  Hall, 
assisted  by  Miss  Barton  (contralto)  of  Boston,  Mr. 
G.  F.  Hall,  Mr.  J.  H.  "Wilson  (pianist),  recently 
from  the  I^eipsic  Conservatory,  and  by  an  orchestra 
of  about  40  under  the  direction  of  Carl  Bergmann. 

Herr  Bull  played  a  Concerto  by  Mozart,  and  did 
it  admirably;  this  was  well  ;  he  also  played  as  an 
encore  (after  one  of  his  solos)  the  "Arkansas  Travel- 
ler," with  which  he  disgusted  us  last  winter ;  this 
was  iwt  well,  and  such  a  selection  was  unworthy  of  a 
respectable  artist.  Herr  Bull  played  the  Concerto 
from  memory.  His  reception,  on  Monday  evening 
particularly,  was  very  cordial. 

Miss  Barton  sang  very  beautifully  the  Rinaldo  Aria 
by  Handel,  which  Miss  Phillips  gave  us  at  the  Phil- 
harmonic. Her  voice  is  full,  rich,  and  musical,  and 
her  vocalization  excellent.  Sbe  made  a  most  favor- 
able impression. 

Mr.  James  H.  Wilson  is  a  very  fair  mechanical 
pianist,  but  unfortunately  sentiment  appears  to  have 
been  omitted  from  his  organization. 

In  lieu  of  the  splendid,  full-toned  instruments  to 
which  the  habitues  of  Sleinway  Hall  are  accustomed, 
a  grand  piano  "constructed  upon  entirely  new  prin- 
ciples by  Mr.  Ole  Bull,"  was  used.  It  possessed  a 
hard,  wiry  tone,  and  the  action  was  evidently  hard 
and  stiff. 

On  Friday  evening  Mme.  Parepa-Rosa  made  her 
appearance  in  concerts  for  the  first  time  this  season  (in 
.New  York) ;  her  assisting  talent  included  Carl  Rosa, 
Brookhouse  Bowler  (tenor),  Ferranti  (baritone),  and 
Mr.  Levy,  the  great  cornet  apiston  performer. 

Mme.  Parcpa  sang,  for  her  first  solo,  the  Scena 
from  Der  Freischutz,  and,  as  an  encore,  a  pretty  bal- 
lad "Forget  me  not," — botli  in  her  own  unequalled 
way.  Her  voice  seems  to  have  lost  none  of  its  origi- 
nal freshness  and  purity,  and  a  very  large  audience 
applauded  her,  as  usual,  to  the  echo. 

Herr  Rosa^s  intonation  w^as  faulty,  and  his  double 
note  passages  scrapy;  evidently  he  had  not  improv- 
ed, artistically.  Mr.  Levy,  who  accompanied  Mile. 
Parepa  to  this  country  in  1865,  achieved  a  genuine 
success  by  his  marvellous  rapidity  of  execution.  His 
principal  solo  was  "Rode's  Air,  with  variations." 

Messrs.  Ferranti  and  Bowler  acquitted  themselves 
creditably,  and  Mr.  Colby  played  the  accompaniments 
with  unusual  ability.  A  second  (and  "positively  the 
last")  Parepa  concert  will  he  given  next  Friday 
evening  with  an  entire  change  of  programme. 

On  Saturday  evening,  Jan.  9th,  our  2nd  Philhar- 
monic concert  occurred  at  the  Academy  of  Music. 
This  was  the  programme  : 

?ymphnny.  B  flat,  No.  9.  (LitolfTs  Ed.) irivdn. 

1st  movement  from   Violin  Concerto Beethoveu. 

Cnmilla  Uri:o. 

Overturp,  "Semiramide" Catell. 

5th  P.  E.  Concerto,  Op.  73,   E  Hat Beethoven. 

.''.  U.  Mills. 
S.vmphonic  Poem,  ''On  the  Mountain" Li.^xt. 

The  Haydn  Symphony  was* very  pleasant  from  its 
s])ontaneity  and  unassuming  simplicity  ;  the  agreea- 
Iile  feature  of  both  Haydn's  and  Mozart's  symphonies 
is  the  apparent-absence  of  any  art,  and  the  fact  that 
one  can  almost  believe  it  to  be  an  easy  thing  for  "us 
moderns"  to  write  in  the  same  style. 

The  Catell  Overture  was  played  at  Mr.  Thomas's 
1st  Symphony  Soire'e,  and  my  opinion  of  it,  as  then 
expressed,  has  undergone  no  change.  The  Liszt 
nondescript  was  humanely  placed  at  the  end  of  the 
programme,  and  was  of  course  heard  by  comparative- 
j  ly  few  people.  The  "poem"  possesses  all  Liszt's  de- 
fects, and  none,  or  nearly  none,  of  his  few  excellen- 
cies ;  it  is  the  very  essence  of  turgidity,  and  is  thor- 
oughly chaotic  in  form,  or  in  the  lack  of  any  form. 

Jlme  Urso  rendered  the  firet  movement  of  Beet- 
hoven's only  Violin  Concerto  (played  by  Theo. 
Thomas  at  the  .')th  concert  last  season)  in  a  magnifi- 


cent manner.  Her  intonation  (her  peculiar  excel- 
lence) was  almost  faultless,  and  her  execution  was 
wonderfully  clear,  smooth  and  even.  The  delighted 
audience  insisted  (despite  the  Philharmonic  rules) 
upon  an  encore,  and  at  last,  after  persistent  and  uni- 
versal applause,  Mme.  TJ.  re-appeared,  and  played 
most  beautifully  Ernst's  "Elegie." 

Mr.  Mills  played  the  superb  Beethoven  Concerto, 
called  "The  Emperor"  by  the  Germans,  in  his  habit- 
ual masterly  style,  and  maintained  his  well  establish- 
ed reputation  as  one  of  our  very  best  and  most  relia- 
ble performers  of  concerted  music.  To  excel  in  this 
line  there  are  required  :  accurate  taste,  self-possession, 
and  a  faultless  technique.  Mr.  M.  possesses  all  these. 

The  audience  was  an  immense  one,  and  was,  down 
stairs,  a  decorous  one  ;  in  the  third  gallery,  however, 
the  talking,  laughing,  flirting,  and  boorish  rudeness 
were  simply  di.'igvaceful.  I  regret  to  say  that  upon 
the  fair  sex  rests  the  responsibility  of  three-fourths  of 
this  absolutely  "hoggish"  beh.avior.  " 

Mr.  Theo.  Thomas  gave  his  7th  Sunday  Concert 
last  evening.  Miss  Sheck  (the  tragedienne)  made 
her  second  appearance,  and  Mr.  J.  N.  Pattison  played 
two  piano  solos  in  a  style  eminently  his  own.  The 
programme  (orchestral)  included  the  "Introduction 
to  the  5th  Act  of  King  Manfred"  by  Reinecke,  and 
Nicolai's  Overture  to  the  "Merry  Wives  of  Windsor." 

F. 
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Musical  JonRNALisjr.  "AnOp.  1."  The  Lon- 
don Musical  World  (to  which  our  readers  also  owe  so 
much),  announcing  the  completion  of  its  fortj'-sixth 
volume,  and  the  thirty-second  year  of  its  life,  thus  al- 
ludes to  its  first  number  : 

That  modest  sheet  is  now  before  us,  and  a  look 
through  its  pages  is  like  reading  an  obituary.  Even 
t  journal  itself  in  its  then  form,  and  as  then  pub- 
li  bed,  edited,  and  priced,  has  passed  away.  On  the 
c  2-htcentb  day  of  March,  1836,  Mr.  J.  Alfred  Novello 
offered  to  the  public  si.xteen  pages  (demi-octavo)  of 
printed  matter  for  threepence,  and  thus  *^ The  Musical 
World,  a  Weekly  Record  of  Musical  Science,  Liter- 
ature and  Intelligence,"  was  ushered  into  being.  Oo 
the  first  of  those  pages  is  the  name  of  a  dead  and 
gone  celebrity;  Samuel  Wesley  having  led  off  with  a 
"Sketch  of  the  State  of  Music  in  England  from  the 
year  1778  up  to  the  Present."  Thence  onward  we 
read  little  save  epitaphs.  Mr.  Cornelius  Field's  Con- 
certs, Quartet  Concerts,  and  Chamber  Concerts  (all 
dead)  ;  a  concert  of  the  (dead)  order  called  Ancient, 
directed  by  a  (dead)  Archbishop  of  York  ;  Vocal 
Concerts  (dead)  attended  by  the  (dead)  Duchess  of 
Kent — these  are  the  things  recorded  in  the  list  of  cur- 
rent events.  More  of  a  like  sort  follows.  We  are 
told  of  dnines  at  the  "King's  Theatre"  by  Coleoni- 
Corli  and  Cartagenova,  whose  names  most  of  our 
i-eaders  see  now  for  the  first  time.  We  are  told  also 
th.-t  Spolir  ''will  visit  England  this  year,"  and  that  a 
"great  musici.Tn" — one  Mendelssohn  in  point  of  fact 
— "is  puttins  the  last  touch  to  his  sacred  oratorio  of 
The  Conversion  of  St.  Paul,"  a  work  described  as  "in 
the  severe  Handelian  school."  Lastly,  we  come  up- 
on certain  criticisms  of  an  opera  just  previously 
brought  out  in  Paris,  afterwards  to  be  known  every- 
where as  The  Hiirjuenois.  Then  follow  five  pages  and 
a  half  of  advertised  music,  a  good  deal  of  which  is 
now  as  extinct  as  anything  else  in  the  number.  Sic 
transit,  indeed,  and  of  a  truth. 

The  Musical  World  came  just  in  time  to  witness 
and  record  the  popularization  of  music.  By  the  same 
movement  it  may  also  have  profited,  if  the  reception 
given  to  No.  1  be  any  criterion.  That  fortunate  sheet 
run  through  two  editions — a  happy  augury  of  the  vi- 
tality which  is  strong  as  ever  even  after  the  wear  and 
tear  of  forty-six  volumes.  In  the  dissemination  of 
musical  knowledge  and  taste  among  the  masses  this 
journal  took  an  active  part.  It  had  a  share  in  trans- 
forming music  from  a  luxury  into  a  necessity,  from 
the  plaything  of  tlie  few  into  the  comfort  and  solace 
of  the  many.  What  an  amount  of  work  and  result- 
ing success  its  pages  record  !  Reading  them  one  sees 
again  "the  little  one  become  a  nation,  and  the  small 
one  a  strong  city."  Its  earliest  pages  tell  of  embryo 
festivals  in  Exeter  Hall,  and  its  latest  of  giant  gath- 
erings in  the  Crystal  Palace,  where  each  "part"  is  a 
brigade,  and  the  whole  chorus  an  army.  .Between 
these  two  extremes  lie  more  than  thirty  years  of  ef- 
fort. We  are  entitled,  therefore,  to  claim  a  past 
unique  among  English  musical  journals.  Our  con- 
temporaries can  only  say,  "Others  have  labored,  and 
we  have  entered  into  their  labors." 
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Vocal,  with.  Piano  Aceompanimeut. 

The  Cup  of  Tea.   (Couplets  du  The'.)  2.  E6  to  g. 

"  Genevieve."  30 
Quite  pretty,  and  is  a  plea^in^  tribute  to  the   cup 
which  '-cheers  but  does  not  intoxicate." 
Watch  and  pray.   S'g,  Duet  and  Cbo.  3.    F  to  f. 

Wellmann.  35 
Nice  sacred  piece.    Fine  title. 
Through  the  Jessamine.  2.   (Jtof.  Claribel.  30 

Pretty  love  sonp,  where  the  lady  appears  to  advan- 
tage among  the  sprays  of  the  jessamine. 
I'm  an  Alsatian.   (Je  siiis  Alsatienne)  Duet.    3. 
A  to  a.  "Lischen  and  Fritchen."         Offenbach.  75 
A  very  spirited  and   pleasing   duet,   in   which   the 
EnEflish  words  continue  throueihnut.  but  the    foreign 
words  are  the  "Alsatian"  mixture  of  French  and  Ger- 
,man. 
Gil-is  of  New  England,  God  bless  them.  2.  C  to 

e.  n.  Paul.  30 

An  enthusiastic  euloj^y  of  "the  nearest,  the  dearest" 
girls  in  this  part  of  the  country,  who  de.serve  every 
word,  and  every  note.     Capital  concert  song. 
Beautiful  Bells.  S'g  and  Cbo.  2.  Eft  to  e. 

Wellman.  35.     With  portrait.  50 
A  favorite  concert  song.      One   edition   has   a   fine 
portrait  of  Miss  Lydia  Thomp.son. 
Sweet  Colilla.  S'g  and  Cbo.  2.   G  to  f.     Turnei:  30 

Pretty  ballad,  with  a  novel  name. 
Love's  Adieu.   (Volkslied).  3.  E6  to  f.  "Lorelie."  30 

Sweet  parting  song. 
Bird  of  Passage.     2.     F  to  f.  Wrighton.  30 

Simple  and  very  plea.sing.     Good  for  a  school  .song. 
A  Kiss  for  your  thought.  3.  A  to  e.  Arditi.  35 

Perfectly  cliarming. 
The  Love-Star.  (Liebesbote).  4.  Db  to  (j.Kitcken.  50 
Fear  not,  my  child  1  (Berubigung).  4.  E  to  e.Aht.  35 
Two  German   ^fms  of  pure   lustre.     Both   highly 
wrought.     The  word.^  of  the  last   are  in  the   vein   of 
"above  the  clouds  is  the  sun  still  shining."     Both  re- 
quire study,  but  reward  it. 
I  love  thee.   (T'amo.)  3.  E?;  to  e  GugUelmo.  .30 

Also  of  a  high  order,  .-ind  more  Italian  in  character. 
The  three  Cousins.   (Trois  cousines.)  3.  G  to  9. 

"La  Pericliole."  40 
The  Maid  and  Muleteer.  (La  muleteer. J  3.  E  to  e. 

"Ln  Perichole."  40 
Two  wide-awake  pieces  from  Offenbach.     The  first  is 
a  sort  of  dialogue  trio,  but  m.ay  be   sung   as   well   by 
one  voice,  and  the  .second  is  a  merry  duet,  in   which 
"trot,  trot"  hrealts  in  very  curiously. 
Up  in  a  balloon.  Lei/hourne.  35 

When  a  man's  a  little  bit  poorly.  Blewitt.  30 

The  upper  ten.  Pralt.  30 

A'ery  merry  comic  song?. 

Instrumental. 

Serenade  and  Gensdarmes  dnet.     4.     G.       Wels.  50 

Very  spirited  rendering  of  "Genevieve"  melodies. 
Tommy  Dodd.  Galop.  3.   G.  Li/le.  30 

Spirited  g.ilop.    Includes  melody  of  "Late  lament- 
ed .Tones." 
Golden  Rain  Nocturne.  4.   E6.  Cloy.  35 

Beautiful.     Something  in  the  style  of  the    "North- 
ern Pearl"  by  the  same  composer. 
"Les  Bavards."     Galop.     2.     F.  Knight.  30 

Waltz.  3.     D.  "'        30 

"         "  Lancers.     3.  "         40 

Favorite  melodies  from  the  opera  above  named. 
"La  VreParisienne."     Galop.     3.     D.      Knight.  SO 
Polka.       3.     G.  "■         30 

Airs  from  anotlipv  eay  opera. 
"La  Perichole."     Quadrille.     3.  Arhrin.  40 

Favorite  airs  from  a  third  opera,  all  three  being   by 
OITeiibach. 
Velocipede  Galop.     3.     B6.  Ilait.  30 

Very  spirited.    Picture  of  the  Dew  sensation  on  the 
titlo. 
Cheerfulness.     AVallz  rondo.     3.     F.       Gumherf.  50 
Arr.inged  by  Pratt,    and    ia   very  pleasing.      Some- 
thing in  the  style  of  "II  Ein'io.'" 
Eveniiiy;  Zephyrs.  ( AhcnfUueftchcn).  3.  C.Oesten.  40 

Tery  light  and  frrnceful,  with  arpeggio?,  &c. 
Carnival  de  Pliintntion.     3.     lU).         Engelhrei-ht.  35 

Very  sweet  melody. 
Skatintr  Rink  Waltz.     2.     F.  Turner.  30 

Here  we  slide  !    Good  waltz  to  skate  to. 
Rayons  dore'es.  (Golden  Rays.)  Polka.  C.  T>h. 

Ward.   60 
Not  so  ea.=ily  learned  1     But  a   splendid    exhibition 
Or  concert  piece. 


Abbueviatioxs. — ppgrees  of  difficulty  are  marked  from  1  to 
7.  The  kty  is  marked  with  a  capital  letter,  as  0,  B  flat,  &c., 
A  small  Roman  letter  marks  the  highest  note,  if  on  the  staff, 
an  italic  letter  the  highest  not«,  if  above  the  staff. 


5IUSIC  BT  Mail. — "Mupic  is  sent  by  mail,  the  expense  being 
two  cents  for  every  four  ounce",  or  fraction  thereof,  (about 
one  cent  for  an  ordinary  piece  of  music).  Persons  at  a 
distance  will  find  the  conveyance  a  gaving  of  time  and 
expense  in  obtaining  supplies.  Books  can  also  be  sent  at 
double  these  rates. 
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Merle  and  Maiden. 

Paraphrased  from  the  Platt-Deutsch  of  Klaus  Geoth. 
BY  FANNY   RAYMOND    KITTER. 

On  a  beechen  tree, 
SinginK  msrrily, 
Sits  a  mciie  in  the  sunshine  gleaming  ; 
Sweet  to  hear  and  see  ! 

Cease,  wild  merle,  to  sing. 
Fly  on  airy  wing 
Unto  where — Iier  lattice-pane  shading — 
Linden  branches  swing. 

Perch  and  nestle  there. 
Plume  thy  winglets  fair  ; 
Warble  loudly,  until  the  maiden 
Looks  out  unaware ! 

Many  a  plume-soft  curl 
Crowns  the  bird-voiced  girl. 
Oft  I  look  for  her  wings,  and  tremble  ; 
Canst  thou  see  them,  merle  ? 


My  Recollections  of  Mendelssohn. 

Translated  for  this  Journal  from  the  Geiman  of  Edward 
Devbient. 

My  personal  relations  with  Felix  Mendelssohn 
began  in  January,  1822.  He  was  aJ)oy  of  near- 
ly thirteen  years,  and  I  a  young  man  of  over 
twenty,  having  held  for  nearly  three  years  the 
position  of  baritone  singer  at  the  Royal  Opera  in 
Berlin,  and  having  already  given  stability  to  my 
life  through  an  early  betrothal. 

It  was  six  years  after  the  removal  of  the  Men- 
delssohn family  from  Paris  to  Berlin  ;  they  had 
lived  before  that  time  in  Hamburg,  where  Felix 
was  born  on  the  3d  of  February,  1809.  I  had 
occasionally  seen  the  boy ;  his  appearance  was 
striking,  with  his  long,  brown,  curly  hair,  as  he 
stepped  vigorously  along  through  the  streets,  in 
his  great  shoes,  having  hold  of  his  father's  hand. 
In  the  last  of  those  years  I  often  remarked  him, 
on  my  usual  way  to  my  betrothed,  before  the 
door  of  the  grandmother's  house  on  the  new  prom- 
enade, eagerly  playing  tag  with  other  boys.  In 
musical  circles  I  had  heard  of  the  boy's  extraor- 
dinary capacities,  had  seen  him  at  the  Sing-Akad- 
emie  and  at  Zelter's  Friday  music  meetings,  had 
also  met  him  at  a  singing  tea  party,  where  he 
stood  among  the  grown  people  in  his  child's  dress, 
the  habit  so  called  :  a  tight  jacket,  cut  out  wide 
about  the  throat,  over  which  were  buttoned  the 
wide  trowsers.  The  little  fellow  liked  to  stick 
his  hands  into  his  side  pockets,  and  would  rock 
his  curly  head  sideways  to  and  fro,  as  he  restless- 
ly stepped  from  one  foot  upon  the  other.  With 
eyelids  almost  wholly  closed,  the  brown  eyes 
flashing  out  between,  he  jerked  out  his  answers  to 
the  curious  examining  questions— such  as  people 
are  apt  to  put  to  wonder-children — with  a  stam- 
mering tongue,  almost  defiantly. 

His  piano  playing  I  found  to  be  of  astonishing 
facility  and  musical  certainty ;  but  it  was  then 
still  inferior  to  that  of  his  older  sister  Fanny. 
They  told,  however,  of  compositions,  even  little 
operas,  by  the  boy. 

Meanwhile  my  intended  bride  Theresa  had  be- 


come acquainted  with  Fanny  at  the  Sin^rakade- 
mie ;  and  as  it  was  the  wish  in  the  Mendelssohn 
house  again  this  winter,  as  in  the  one  before,  to 
sing  Felix's  opera  compositions,  and  there  was 
need  of  a  Soprano  for  it,  Theresa  was  introduced 
there  by  her  singing  teacher  Zelter,  who  was  Di- 
rector of  the  Singakademie,  and  teacher  of  har- 
mony in  the  Mendelssohn  house,  where  he  was 
highly  esteemed  and  intimate.  Soon  it  became 
my  turn  also.  Felix's  violin  teacher,  Concert- 
meister  Henning,  was  to  have  sung  the  bass  parts, 
but  found  himself  unfitted  for  it  and  proposed  mo 
for  a  substitute.  And  so  I  went  to  the  rehearsals 
of  Felix's  earliest  operas  in  the  house  of  his  pa- 
rents. 

Considering  the  wealth  attributed  to  the  father, 
the  arrangement  of  the  house  must  have  appear- 
ed scrupulously  simple.  Carpets  and  furniture 
were  very  modest,  but  the  walls  of  the  saloon 
were  covered  with  copperplate  engravings  of 
Rafael's  Loggie.  The  singers  sat  around  the 
large  dining  table  and  near  to  the  piano,  at  which 
upon  a  high  cushion  Felix  sat  and,  unembarrass- 
ed, earnest,  zealous,  as  if  engaging  in  some  boys' 
play  with  his  comrades,  directed  us  and  played 
the  master.  The  fact  of  so  many  grown 
persons  exerting  themselves  for  the  sake  of  his 
compositions,  seemed  just  as  little  to  make  him 
vain,  as  the  fact  that  he  had  just  written  Lis  third 
little  opera  and  was  engaged  upon  a  larger  one. 
Evidently  with  him  the  one  concern  was  making 
music,  and  he  took  for  granted  that  it  was  so  with 
us  too.  It  struck  us  all  on  the  first  evening  that 
self-esteem  and  vanity  in  the  boy  were  very  weak, 
while,  on  the  contrary,  the  wish  to  gain  experi- 
ence, to  learn,  to  test,  to  get  onward  for  the  sake 
of  the  thing  itself,  was  decidedly  predominant. 
After  the  pieces  had  been  tried  through,  he  had 
no  care  but  to  gather  the  sheets  of  music  care- 
fully together  and  lay  them  in  order,  before  lis- 
tening to  our  flattering  expressions,  which  he  re- 
ceived politely,  but  was  glad  to  lead  the  talk 
back  to  details  of  execution  in  the  way  of  ques- 
tion or  correction. 

There  were  two  one-act  operas,  which  we  re- 
hearsed there  several  times :  "The  two  School- 
masters" {Die  beiden  Pddagogen),  which  had  al- 
ready been  sung  in  the  preceding  winter,  togeth- 
er with  his  first  attempt :  " Soldatenliebschaft" — 
with  which  I  did  not  become  acquainted — and  a 
new  one  :  "The  travelling  Virtuosos"  (Die  wan- 
dernden  Virtuosen).  The  texts  to  these  were 
made  up  from  French  vaudevilles  by  the  young 
Doctor  Caspar,  who  sang  the  tenor  buffo  parts 
with  a  great  deal  of  vivacity. 

The  music  was  peculiar,  artlessly  adhering  to 
the  natural  declamation  of  the  words,  without 
melodic  invention  particularly,  but  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  comical  moments  with  humor  and 
with  tact.  I  sought  for  resemblance  with  older 
composers,  and  was  only  able  to  find  it  with  Dit- 
tersdorf.  Prominent  in  effect  was  a  duet  of  the 
second  opera  between  a  pretended  and  a  real 
schoolmaster,  who  disputed  about  the  educational 
methods  of  Basedow  and  Pestalozzi ;  Dr.  Caspar  | 


and  I  sang  it  to  the  great  amusement  of  a  large 
company  at  the  rehearsals  and  performance. 

From  this  time  Theresa  and  I  were  much  at 
home  in  the  Mendelssohn  house,  Felix  became 
attached  to  me,  which  seemed  to  please  the  pa- 
rents,and  Theresa's  relation  to  Fanny  grew  more 
intimate. 

We  made  music  many  an  evening  now  ;  we 
read  pieces  of  Shakspeare,  dividing  the  charac- 
ters round  ;  we  took  part  actively  or  as  listeners 
in  the  Sunday  music,  for  which  the  father's 
means  enabled  him  to  gather  about  his  son  a  lit- 
tle orchestra  from  the  Royal  Kapelle,  so  that  Fe- 
lix enjoyed  the  immeasurable  advantage  of  be- 
coming, even  in  those  yearsof  boyhood,  intimate- 
ly acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  instruments 
and  the  way  of  using  them,  and  of  being  able  to 
try  over  his  own  compositions  at  once  in  practi- 
cal execution.  The  boy  stood  on  a  tabouret  be- 
fore his  note  desk,  and  there  among  the  seated 
musicians,  especially  alongside  of  the  gigantic 
contrabassist,  he  looked  wonder-childlike  enough 
in  his  boy's  dress,  as,  shaking  the  long  locks  over 
his  bare  neck,  he  looked  off  over  the  men  like  a 
little  field  marshal,  then  boldly  struck  in  with  the 
baton,  and  with  composure  and  with  certainty, 
vet  always  as  if  listening  and  trying  to  detect  a 
sound,  directed  his  piece  through  to  the  end. 

Of  course  he  also  produced  other  compositions 
than  his  own  at  these  Sunday  music  parties,  and 
both  he  and  Fanny  played  Trios  and  other  piano 
pieces  with  orchestra. 

Obviously  this  early  growing  into  an  under- 
standing of  the  orchestra  and  into  the  routine  of 
direction,  must  have  had  great  influence  in  Felix's 
development.  I  learned  at  all  events  to  know 
the  rich  training  apparatus,  the  signal  combina- 
tion of  instructive  powers,  which  worked  upon 
his  education.  The  mother,  in  the  first  place,  had 
discovered  a  talent  for  the  piano  in  the  two  older 
children,  which  she  developed  by  her  own  tui- 
tion. In  Berlin,  the  downright,  honest,  sturdy 
Zelter  had  become  their  teacher  in  harmony,  and 
the  gentle,  warm-hearted  Berger  their  piano 
teacher  ;  with  the  exact  Henning  Felix  began  to 
play  the  violin.  The  droll  little  Professor  Riisel 
gave  them  instruction  in  landscape  drawing  ;  Fe- 
lix learned  more  of  him  than  the  other  children 
did ;  he  learned  at  a  later  period  to  free  himself 
from  the  manner  of  his  master.  But  the  young 
Dr.  Heyse  (father  of  the  poet  Paul  Pleyse)  was 
the  family  tutor  of  the  four  children,  who  were 
all  endowed  with  extraordinary  gifts  of  under- 
standing ;  he,  in  his  quiet,  thorough  way,  furth- 
ered Felix's  scientific  development  until  the  ex- 
amination for  the  university.  His  younger  sister 
Rebecca,  by  her  participation  in  the  lessons,  help- 
ed him  overcome  his  disinclination  to  the  study  of 
the  Greek  language.  The  mother,  a  shrewdly 
intelligent  and  finely  cultivated  woman,  as  well  as 
busy  housekeeper,  who  was  found  constantly  em- 
ployed either  in  reading  or  in  the  hospitable  work 
of  her  hands,  inexorably  insisted  on  the  children 
being  kept  to  industry.  That  activity  became 
for  Felix  a,  habitual  necessity,   was  perhaps  due 
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to  this  cause.  Less  attractive  labors  he  had  to 
perform  in  his  mother's  chamber,  at  her  feet,  and 
at  Rebecca's  little  table.  When  I  virited  the 
mother's  house  in  the  forenoon  and  he  with  his 
bread  and  butter— which  gave  him  the  right  to 
quit  the  scene  of  labor — came  into  the  ante-room 
to  chat  with  me,  longer  than  the  bread  and  but- 
ter lasted,  the  short  and  sudden  exclamation  of 
the  mother:  "Felix,  are  you  doing  nothing?" 
■was  soon  sure  to  scare  him  back  again  into 
the  inner  chamber. 

The  weightiest  influence  on  the  son's  develop- 
ment was,  clearly  enough,  that  of  the  father. 
Abraham  Mendelssohn  was  a  remarkable  man,  in 
whose  soul  and  mind  life  mirrored  itself  with  unu- 
sual clearness,  whose  thinking  and  feeling,  study 
and  experience  had  allowed  him  to  find  the  divine 
in  the  higher  reason.  To  the  born  Jew,  the  son  of 
the  philosopher  Moses  Mendelssohn,  this  convic- 
tion was  natural  ;  to  me,  standing  in  that  period 
of  sentimental  enthusiasm  in  the  church,  it  only 
by  degrees  became  intelligible ;  but  the  sure 
measure  by  which  he  estimated  the  worth  of 
things  impressed  me  instantly.  The  conviction 
that  our  life  is  a  pledge  to  labor,  to  useful  deed 
and  effort,  this  conviction  Felix  inherited  from 
his  father. 

A  striking  phenomcnon,with  all  that  wisdom,one 
which  may  have  been  induced  by  physical  causes, 
was  Abraham  Slendelssohn's  disputatious  temper, 
which  grew  on  him  with  years,  and  indeed  be- 
came more  and  more  cavilling  and  intolerable. 
Had  the  cause  of  this  irritability  any  connection 
with  his  sudden  death,  and  may  it  possibly  have 
been  inherited  by  Felix  ? 

When  in  addition  to  the  distinguished  persons 
who  had  a  stated  and  official  influence  on  Felix, 
we  count  in  the  older  and  younger  friends  of  th 
family,  the  transient  visits  too  of  honored  and  re- 
markable strangers,  we  may  say,  that  nowhere 
among  all  the  conspicuous  men  of  our  people  can 
we  point  to  a  second  example  of  a  youth  so  fa- 
vored. 

(To  be  continued). 


Concerning  Bach's  Passion-Music  to  St. 
Matthew. 

[Not  only  our  reacterfl  in  nnd  around  Berlin ,  says  the  edi- 
tor of  the  Berlin  Echo,  but  also  those  not  affected  by  onrlocal 
m.itters,  will,  we  think,  feel  interested  in  an  episode  from  Men- 
delssohn's youth,  related  by  E.  Devrient  in  his  entertaining 
worii,  My  Reminiscences  of  Menflelssoltn-Barthaliiy .  This  epi- 
sode treats  of  one  of  the  most  important  steps  talten  to  carry 
out  the  difficult  tjisk  which  young  Mendelssohn  and  Devrient 
undertoolc,  namely,  to  persuade  old  Zelter  to  lend  his  coun- 
tenance to  a  performance  of  Sebastian  Bach's  Ta^sion-J^htsik 
to  St,  Mattlieiv.  The  youner  men  perceived  very  clearly  that, 
if  they  could  once  gain  over  Zelter,  they  would  gain  over  the 
principal  person,  and  remove  the  greatest  impediment  in  their 
path.  Well  prepared,  therefore,  as  Devrient  relafe«,  they 
wended  their  way  to  oldZeiter's  room  on  the  ground  floor  of 
f.ie  Singacalen.ie.] 

.     .     .     Before  the  door  Felix  observed  : 

"I  may  as  well  tell  you,  if  he  gets  rude  I  shall 
go;  1  must  not  have  a  row  with  him." 

"Rude  he  will  certainly  be,"  I  replied,  "but  I 
will  undertake  all  the  rowing." 

We  knocked.  The  master  called  out  loudly  tb 
us,  in  his  rough  voice,  to  come  in.  We  found  the 
old  giant  in  a  thick  cloud  of  tobacco-smoke,  with 
his  pipe  in  his  mouth,  sitting  at  his  old  grand  pi- 
ano with  its  two  rows  of  keys.  In  his  hand  he 
held  the  quill  pen  with  which  he  used  to  write, 
while  a  sheet  of  music  lay  before  him.  He  had 
on  his  short,  sand-colored  loose  coat,  a  pair  of 
drawers,  which,  though  tied  below  the  knee,  were 
intended  to  be  worn  with  knee-breeches,  coarse 
woollen  stockings,  and  shoes  with  a  pattprn  em- 
broidered upon  theifl.  He  had  raised  his  head, 
the  white  hair  on  which  was  brushed  back,  and 
turned  his  face,  with  its  bluff,  commonplace,  and 
yet  imposing  features,  towards  the  door.  On 
recognizing  us  through  his  spectacles,  he  called 
out  in  a  friendly  tone,  and  his  usual  broad  way, 
•'Hallo !      What's   this  ?     Two  such   handsome 


young  gentlemen  so  early !     Well,  to  what  am  I 
indebted  for  this  honor  ?     Plere,  be  seated  !" 

He  conducted  us  to  a  corner  of  the  room,  and 
sat  down  upon  a  plain-looking  sofa,  while  we 
fetched  ourselves  chairs. 

I  now  began  the  speech,  which  I  had  well 
thought  over  before-hand,  about  the  admiration 
felt  for  Bach's  work,  with  which  we  had  first  be- 
come acquainted  at  Zeltei^'s  Friday  musicBl meet- 
ings, and  which  we  had  afterwards  studied  more 
thoroupjdy  at  Mendelssohn's  house.  I  said  we 
wished  to  yield  to  the  desire  universally  express- 
ed, and  to  mske  an  attempt  to  restore  the  chef- 
d'ceuvre  to  the  public,  and — if  Zelter  would  give 
his  consent  and  support — get  up  a  performance 
of  it  with  the  help  of  the  Singacademie. 

"Yes,"  he  said  slowly,  and  stretching  his  chin 
up  in  the  air,  as  was  his  custom  when  discussing 
anything  with  espicial  earnestness,  "but  how 
is  the  thing  to  be  done?  Such  an  enterprise  de- 
mands greater  resources  than  those  we  at  present 
possess. 

He  then  dilated  upon  what  the  work  required 
and  the  difficulties  it  presented  ;  he  said  that  for 
such  choruses  we  ought  to  have  the  St.  Thomas's 
School  at  Leipsic,  and  have  it,  moreover,  as  it 
used  to  be  when  Sebastian  Bach  was  the  Cantor 
there  ;  that  a  double  orchestra,  also,  was  neces- 
sary ;  and  that  the  violinists  of  the  present  day 
did  not  know  how  to  treat  such  music.  He  add- 
ed that  the  whole  matter  had  been  Ions  and  thor- 
oughly considered,  and  that,  if  the  difficulties  in- 
herent to  it  could  have  been  so  lightly  overcome, 
the  Passion-Music  which  Bach  had  composed  to 
all  the  four  Evangelists  would  long  since  have 
been  performed. 

AVhile  speaking,  lie  had  warmed  up,  and,  ris- 
ing from  the  sofa,  laid  down  his  pipe,  and  walked 
backwards  and  forwards  in  the  room.  We,  also, 
rose,  and  Felix  pulled  me  by  the  coat.  He  al- 
ready gave  the  matter  up  as  lost. 

I  replied  that  we — to  wit,  Felix — thought  the 
difficulties  very  great,but  were  courageous  enough 
to  consider  them  not  insurmountable.  I  observ- 
ed that,  thanks  to  him  (Zelter),  the  Singacade- 
mie was  not  unacquainted  with  Sebastian  Bach, 
and  that  he  had  trained  the  chorus  so  admirably 
that  it  was  capable  of  coping  with  any  difficulty 
whatsoever;  that  Feli.v had  become  acquainted 
with  the  work  through  his  instrumentality,  and 
was  indebted  to  him  for  the  hints  as  to  how  it 
ought  to  be  conducted.  I  remarked  that  I  was 
burning  to  sing  in  public  the  part  of  our  Saviour, 
and  that  we  thought  ourselves  justified  in  believ- 
ing that  the  same  enthusiasm  which  animated  us 
would  soon  extend  to  all  engaged  in  the  enter- 
prise, and  cause  it  to  succeed. 

Zelter  kept  growing  more  and  more  angry. 
He  had  indulged  from  time  to  time  in  expressions 
of  doubt  and  of  disdain,  on  hearing  which,  Felix 
had  again  pulled  me  by  the  coat,  and  gradually 
edged  towards  the  door.  The  old  gentleman 
now  broke  out : 

"Do  you  expect  any  one  to  listen  patiently  to 
what  you  are  saying !  Very  different  people 
from  you  have  been  obliged  to  abandon  all  no- 
tion of  undertaking  this  task,  and  now  a  couple 
of  snivelling  boys  come  and  tell  me  it  is  allchild's 
play." 

He  shot  off  this  pleasing  specimen  of  Berlin 
politeness  with  the  utmost  energy,  and  I  could 
scarcely  refrain  from  laughing.  He,  however, 
was  a  privileged  person,  who  could  be  as  rude  as 
he  chose  ;  besides,  for  the  Ch'isti  Passion,  and 
from  our  old  master,  we  could  well  afford  to  put 
up  with  worse  than  this. 

]  now  looked  round  towards  Felix,  "'''^  was 
standing  at  the  door  with  the  handle  in  his  hand. 
His  face  was  pale  and  wore  a  somewhat  offended 
expression.  He  made  a  sign  for  us  to  go.  I  gave 
him  to  understand  that  we  must  remain,  and 
then  began  boldly  to  argue  the  matter  further.  I 
observed  that,  young  though  we  were,  we  were 
not  so  inexperienced  but  that  our  master  had  al- 
ready considered  us  capable  of  carrying  out  many 
a  difiicuU  task;  that  the  spirit  of  enterprise  was 
especially  appropriate  to  youth,  and  that,  finally, 
it  must  be  gratifying  for  him  to  see  two  of  his 
own  pupils  attempt  the  raost  sublime  composition 
he  had  ever  taught  them. 


My  arguments  were  evidently  beginning  lo 
work;  the  crisis  was  past. 

I  went  on  to  say  that  we  desired  only  to  make 
the  experiment  whether  the  project  could  be  car- 
ried out,  and  begied  he  would  allow  us  to  do  so 
and  give  us  his  assistance  ;  if  the  experiment  did 
not  s'iicceed,  we  could  always,  I  remarked,  give 
it  up  without  disgrace. 

"How  do  you  mean  to  set  about  it  ?"  he  asked, 
standing  still.  "You  think  of  nothing.  First  of 
all  there  is  the  committee,  who  must  consent:  a 
great  many  persons  each  with  an  opinion  of  his 
own  —and  there  are  a  lot  of  women,  too,  concern- 
ed—you will  find  It  is  no  such  easy  matter  to 
make  tliem  all  agree." 

I  replied  that  the  members  of  the  committee 
were  favorably  inclined  towards  me  ;  that  the 
principal  lady  "members,  #ho  led  the  others,  took 
part  in  the  vocal  practice  at  Mendelssohn's,  and 
were  alrpady  iiained  over  to  our  cause,  and  that 
I  hoped  to  obtain  the  use  of  the  concert-room, 
and  the  co-operation  of  the  general  body  of  the 
members. 

"Oh,  ah,  the  members!"  exclaimed  Zelter, 
"they  will  be  the  first  to  thwart  you.  One  day 
ten  of  them  come  to  rehearsal,  and  the  next  day, 
twenty  stop  away  1" 

We  were  able  to  laugh  sincerely  at  his  face- 
tious remark,  for  it  proved  that  our  cause  was 
gained.  Felix  now  explained  to  the  old  gentle- 
man his  plan  for  holding  the  preparatory  rehear- 
sals in  the  small  concert  room,  and  spoke  of  the 
constitution  of  the  orchestra,  which  Edward 
Rietz  was  to  conduct.  As  Zelter  could  at  last 
advance  no  more  practical  objections,  he  said  : 

"Well,  I  will  not  oppose  you — on  the  contrary, 
I  will  speak  up  for  you,  when  requisite.  In 
Heaven's  name,  set  to  work  ;  we  shall  see  how 
you  will  get  on." 

We  parted  with  grateful  hearts,  and  as  good 
friends,  from  our  worthy  old  bear. 

"It  is  all  right !"  I  said,  in  the  hall. 

"My  dear  .fellow,"  replied  Felix,  "you  are  a 
very  devil ,  an  arch-jesuit  I" 

"It  is  all  for  the  areater  glory  of  Heaven  and 
of  Sebastian  Bach,"  I  answered,  and  we  went  out 
with  joyous  hearts  into  the  winter  air,  for  we 
had  been  successful  in  the  most  important  por- 
tion of  the  business.* 

*  As  our  readers  are  aware,  the  young  artists,  after  sur- 
mounting many  obstacles,  succeeded  in  getting  the  Pas^mi- 
Music  performed.  The  performance  took  pl.ace  on  the  11th 
March,  1829,  with  a  completeness  that  proved  decisive  in  es- 
tablishing the  influence  exercised  by  Sebastian  Bach  on  the 
music  of  the  present  day. — Ed.  Berlin  Echo. 


'  Chat  with  Rossini. 

BY  FERDINAND    HIIXER. 
(Continued  from  page  3S0). 

Our  esteemed  master  Neukomm  was  also  pass- 
ing a  couple  of  weeks  in  September  with  his 
friends  in  Trouville.  He  wished  to  see  Rossini, 
and  as  he  had  not  met  him  for  twenty-five  years, 
I  called  with  him.  I!.o.ssini  at  once  recollected 
how  at  that  time,  at  the  Duchess  of  Vaudemont's, 
Neukomm  had  given  him  some  hints  about  the 
construction  of  an  Aeolian  harp  of  which  he  had 
several  made  at  the  country  seat  of  his  friend 
Aiiuado.  The  two  distinguished  men  conversed 
tosether  in  the  most  cordial  manner.  I  had  told 
Rossini  much  about  Neukomm,  especially  of  his 
incredible,  and  really  wonderful  activity,  which 
kept  him  prisoner  at  his  writing  desk  from  the 
earliest  hour  of  morning.  Thereupon  Rossini 
began  : 

You  are    still    ever   unwearied    in    producing. 
Signer  Chevalier,  he  said  to  him. 
— When  it  comes  to  such  a  pass  that  I  can  work 
no  more,  replied  Neukomm,  they  may  lay  me  be- 
tween six  boards  and  nail  them  up  ;  I    shall   not 
care  to  know  any  more  of  life. 
— You  have  the    passion    of   industry.    I   ahvays 
have  had  that  of  laziness  !  exclaimed  Rossini. 
— The  forty  operas   of  your   composing  are  not 
exactly  a  proof  of  that,  replied  Neukonnn. 
— TThat  was  long  ajio.     But  one  should  bring  into 
the  world  with  him  whip-cords  instead  of  nerves, 
said  the  maestro  somewhat  seriously.     But  let  ns 
leave  that.     You  have  travelled  extensively,  and 
indeed  have  been  for  several  years  in  Brazil  ? 
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— T  Iia'l  accepted  tliR  place  of  court-kapellmeister 
with  Don  Pedro,  wlio  was  a  very  music-loving 
pentleman.  He  even  busied  himself  with  com- 
position. 

— I  can  tell  you  somethint;  about  that,  said  Ros- 
sini. He  had  been  so  jjracious  as  to  send  me  an 
order.  Afterwards  when  he  came,  somewhat 
a<;ainst  his  will,  to  Paris,  I  thanked  him  for  it, 
and,  as  I  had  heard  about  his  compositions,  I 
asked  him  to  allow  somethino;  of  them  to  be  per- 
formed at  the  Italian  Opera,  to  which  he  willing- 
ly consented. 

— Ho  would  even  have  directed,  had  you  wished 
it,  interrupted  Neukomm. 

— Impossible  !  He  sent  me  a  Cavatina,  which  I 
had  copied  out,  with  the  addition  of  a  few  trom- 
bone blasts ;  it  was  well  performed  in  a  concert 
at  the  Italian  Opera,  received  quite  a  respectable 
applause,  and  Don  Pedro  in  his  box  appeared  to 
feel  {Treat  pleasure  in  it, — at  all  events  he  thank- 
ed me  in  the  warmest  manner. — 

I  must  insert  here  by  way  of  completion  of  this 
little  anecdote,  that  I  spoke  of  it  in  the  saloon  of 
the  Countess  B.  I  remember  that  evening  per- 
fectly well,  said  the  Countess,  for  Don  Pedro 
came  after  the  concert  into  the  Tuileries  and 
looked  perfectly  transfigured.  He  declared  that 
he  never  in  all  his  life  experienced  so  great  a 
pleasure.  These  enthusiastic  outbursts  on  the 
part  of  a  man,  who  had  just  lost  an  empire,  ap- 
peared strange  enough. 

— Perhaps  it  is  not  always  the  weightiest  things, 
that  give  us  the  greatest  pleasure,  I  took  the  lib- 
erty ot  remarking. 

— Another  forenoon  I  was  with  Rossini  at  Neu- 
komm's.  The  latter  had  in  his  chamber  a  little 
Orgue  expressif,  which  contained  many  improve- 
ments and  conveniences  suggested  by  himself. 
With  the  youthful  vivacity,  peculiar  to  him,  Neu- 
komm explained  all  the  details  and  begged  Ros- 
sini to  try  the  instrument.  He  sat  down  and 
played,  as  well  as  he  could,  a  couple  of  dozen 
bars  of  the  "Chaos"  from  the  "Creation,"  which 
was  naturally  very  gratifying  to  the  old  scholar 
of  Haydn.  Then  I  played  with  Neukomm  some 
movements  from  "The  Seven  AVords,"  which  he 
had  arranged  for  piano  and  orgue  expreasifjwhi^h 
led  to  mention  of  the  fact  that  Neukomm  had 
performed  this  labor  for  a  great  number  of  the 
greatest  works  of  Handel,  Haydn  and  Mozart,  of 
course  simply  for  his  own  satisfaction  and  the 
pleasure  of  a  few  friends. 

Afterwards,  as  we  walked  away  together,  Ros- 
sini said,  evidently  moved  :  Such  industry,  such 
genuine  simple  love  of  Art  are  in  the  highest  de- 
gree honorable.  No  money  interest  comes  in 
play  there,  no  self  love,  or  at  least  so  small  a 
dose  of  it  that  it  is  not  worth  speaking  of.  I  have 
great  respect  for  it ! 

— Did  your  extraordinary  successes  ever  turn 
your  head  ?  I  asked  Rossini  one  day.  You  were 
so  young,  it  ■would  have  been  no  wonder. 
— My  extraordinary  successes  !  said  the  maestro, 
smiling  in  his  peculiar  way.  But  seriously  speak- 
ing, I  have  always  remained  tolerably  (piiet  in 
success,  and  in  afif.i.sco  likewise  ;  and  for  that  I 
thank  an  impression  I  received  in  my  earliest 
youth  and  which  I  never  have  forgotten. 
— What  was  that  ? 

— Before  I  had  yet  given  my  first  operetta,  besan 
the  maestro,  I  was  present  in  Venice  at  the  first 
production  of  a  one-act  opera  of  Simon  Mair. 
Mair,  you  know,  at  that  time  was  the  hero  of  the 
day  ;  he  had  produced  perhaps  twenty  operas  in 
Venice  with  the  greatest  success.  In  spite  of  all 
that,  the  public  treated  him  that  evening  as  if  he 
were  an  ignorant  vagabond  ;  you  can  form  no 
idea  of  such  a  rudeness.  I  was  really  shocked. 
Is  this  the  way  you  reward  a  man  who  has  pro- 
vided you  enjoyment  for  so  many  years  V  Dare 
you  take  such  liberties,  because  you  have  paid  a 
couple  of  paoli  entrance  money  ?  Then  verily  it 
is  not  worth  while,  thought  I,  to  take  your  judg- 
ment much  to  heart ;  and  on  this  principle  Ihave 
acted  ever  since  as  much  as  possible. 
— They  have  not  always  behaved  very  gently 
towards  you ;  I  said. 

— Too  true  !  you  know  how  they  maltreated  me 
at  the  first  performance   of   "The  Barber:"  and 


that  was  not  the  only  time.  But  one  evening  the 
Venetians  touched  me.  It  was  at  the  first  per- 
formance of  an  opera,  Sigiimoru/a,  which  made 
them  most  heartily  tired.  I  saw  by  their  looks, 
how  gladly  they  would  have  aired  their  impa- 
tience ;  but  they  controlled  themselves,  kept  still 
and  let  the  music  float  past  undisturbed.  I  was 
quite  affected  by  this  amiability. 
— I  can  fancy  to  myself  a  lively  picture  of  it,  said 
I  laughing. 

— To  say  the  truth,  continued  Rossini  in  a  lively 
tone,  I  was  at  that  time  the  most  insolent  fellow 
in  the  world.  I  loved  my  parents  tenderly,  and 
care  on  their  account  disturbed  me,  until  I  had 
so  far  sue, 'ceded  as  to  make  their  subsistence  sure. 
Beyond  that,  the  devil  might  take  all  and  several. 
It  was  very  wrong,  I  dare  say;  but  I  could  not 
do  otherwise,  I  was  so  constituted. 
— It  was  very  well  that  it  was  so  !  Else  you  nev- 
er wotlld  have  composed  -'The  Barber."  But, 
apropos  of  "The  Barber,"  I  have  sometimes 
heard  it  maintained,  that  the  arietta  of  Marcelli- 
na  in  the  second  act  was  not  yours.  Is  it  .so  ? 
— You  mean  the  aria  di  sorbetto  ?"*  said  Rossini. 
I  must  boast  the  composition  of  that.  An  that 
reminds  me  of  another  ai-ia  di  sorbetto,  which  was 
droll  enough. 
— What  was  that  ? 

— In  an  opera,  Ciro  in  Babilonia,  I  had  a  dread- 
ful seconda  donna.  She  was  not  only  beyond  all 
licence  hideous,  but  her  voice  too  was  worthless. 
After  the  most  careful  examination,  I  discovered 
that  she  possessed  one  single  tone,  the  B  flat  of 
the  middle  octave,  which  sounded  not  badly.  So 
I  wrote  her  an  aria  in  which  she  had  nothing  else 
but  that  one  tone  to  sing,  gave  all  to  the  orches- 
tra, and  as  the  piece  pleased  and  was  applauded, 
ray  one-toned  singer  was  overjoyed  at  her  tri- 
umph. 

— She  was  at  least  modest.  But  this  Ciro  ?  I 
have  neither  seen  nor  heard  of  it. 
— It  belongs  with  xay  fiascos.  When  I  returned 
from  its  unfortunate  production  to  Bologna,  I 
found  an  invitation  to  a  picnic.  I  ordered  at  a 
confectioner's  a  little  ship  of  march-pane,  whoso 
flag  bore  the  name  "Ciro ;"  the  mast  was  broken, 
the  sail  full  of  holes,  and  it  lay  on  its  side,  swim- 
ming in  a  sea  of  sweet  cream.  The  merry  com- 
pany laughingly  devoured  my  wrecked  vessel. 
— But  that  does  not  prove,  said  I,  that  your  Per- 
sian conqueror  deserved  his  fate  ; — the  case  is  pe- 
culiar. Your  Zebnira  is  one  of  your  least  known 
operas,  and  yet  it  certainly  belongs  among  your 
best. 

— During  my  stay  in  Vienna,  said  Rossini,  it  had 
great  success ;  but  it  requires  such  an  excellent 
ensemhle  of  singers,  as  I  had  with   me   there.     I 
had  uncommonly  fine  times  there. 
— Were  you  also  satisfied  with  the  musical  mate- 
rials you  found  there  ?  I  asked. 
— The  chorus  was  excellent.     The  orchestra,  too, 
was  very  good ;  it  only  wanted  power,  which  pos- 
sibly was  accidental.     Did  you  know  Weigl  ? 
— I  saw  him  for  a  moment  in  my  earliest  boyhood; 
he  was  then  directing. 

— Very  likely.  He  knew  that  he  had  been  de- 
scribed to  me  as  one  of  ray  great  enemies.  To 
convince  me  of  the  contrary,  he  rehearsed  Zel- 
inira  in  the  orchestra  with  a  carefulness  such  as  I 
had  never  known  either  in  myself  or  others.  I 
wanted  sometimes  to  beg  him  not  to  be  so  very 
particular  about  it ;  but  I  had  to  confess  that  it 
went  wonderfully.  At  that  time  I  heard  several 
of  my  operas  in  a  German  translation,  and  indeed 
to  my  greatest  satisfaction.  The  German  lan- 
guage adapted  itself  to  my  music  much  better 
than  the  French,  as  I  was  afterwards  convinced. 
Among  the  singers  I  recollect  particularly  the 
basso,  Forti,  as  a  great  talent.  The  Ungher  and 
the  Sontag  began  their  career  at  that  time. 
— I  am  not  surprised  at  what  you  say  of  the  Ger- 
man translation  of  your  operas.  To  be  sure,  I 
could  not  swear  to  the  excellence  of  their  dic- 
tion ;  but  our  prosody,  which  has  pretty  well  de- 
termined long  and  short  quantities,  stands  much 
nearer  to  the  Italian,  than  the  French  does. 
— In  the  translations  which  they  made  of  several 

*  An  Italian  expression,  to  designnte  tbe  piecpssung  by  the 
second  or  third  singers,  while  the  company  refreshed  them- 
Belves  with  ice-creams,  &c. 


of  my  operas  for  the  Grand  Opera,  said  Rossini, 
I  often  could  not  trust  my  cars;  the  sul>slitnted 
text  seemed  to  me  impossible,  intolerable.  But 
Nourrit,  to  whom  I  spoke  of  it,  found  it  all  rii^ht ; 
I  also  saw  that  no  one  was  disturbed  by  it.  It 
would  have  been  laughable  to  wish  to  be  more 
severe  than  Frenchmen  were,  and  so  I  did  not 
pre.ss  the  matter;  but  the  impres.>iion  which  I 
had  of  it  has  never  changed. 
— The  French  composers  frequently  are  not  very 
exact  in  their  treatment  of  tlie  text,  and  many 
foreigners  have  set  them  examples  m  that  respect. 
How  admirably  has  not  our  German  Gluck  de- 
claimed the  French  ! 

— It  would  have  been  bad,  if  he  had  not  done  it, 
replied  the  maestro,  since  with  him  the  declama- 
tory part  forms  the  foundation  of  the  whole. 
— Do  you  believe,  maestro,  that  poetry  and  mu- 
sic ever  can  excite  an  equal  interest  at  the  same 
time  ? 

— When  the  charm  of  the  tone  has  once  fairly 
seized  upon  the  listener,  said  Rossini,  with  fire, 
the  words  will  surely  have  the  worst  of  it.  But 
if  the  music  does  not  tell,  of  what  use  is  it  ?  It 
is  then  unnecessary,  if  not  superfluous,  or  even  an 
annoyance. 

— You  must  tell  rae  still  more  about  your  boy- 
hood, maestro,  I  began,  over  a  game  of  Domino ; 
for  you  were  properly  a  boy  when  you  began  to 
write  operas.  How  came  it,  that  you  made  j'our 
<lebut  in  Venice,  of  all  places? 
— Accident  plays  so  great  a  part  in  our  career  ! 
exclaimed  Rossini.  At  the  aje  of  thirteen  I  was 
engaged  for  the  opera  season  in  Sinigaglia  as 
maestro  alcemhato.  I  found  there  a  singer,  who 
sang  not  badly,  but  was  just  one  of  the  most  un- 
musical sort.  One  day  in  an  aria  she  made  a  ca- 
denza of  a  harmonic  adventurousness,  that  went 
beyond  everything.  I  tried  to  make  it  clear  to 
her,  that  she  should  have  some  regard  to  the  har- 
mony held  out  in  the  orchestra,  and  she  even 
seemed  to  see  the  truth  of  this  remark  to  a  cer- 
tain degree  ;  but  at  the  performance  she  aban- 
doned herself  again  to  her  inspiration,  and  made 
a  cadenza,  at  which  I  could  not  refrain  from 
laughing  out.  But  the  parterre  also  broke  out 
into  a  loud  laugh  and  the  donna  was  furious.  She 
complained  to  her  special  protector,  the  gentle- 
man who  on  the  part  of  the  city  stood  at  the 
head  of  the  opera,  a  very  wealthy  and  respecta- 
ble Venetian,  who  had  large  estates  in  Sinigag- 
lia ;  she  accused  me  particularly  of  uncivil  con- 
duct, maintaining  that  1  had  set  the  public  laugh- 
ing by  my  own  behavior.  I  %va3  summoned  into  the 
austere  presence  of  the  gentleman  and  severely 
rated  by  him.  If  you  allow  yourself  to  make  fun 
of  the  first  artistes,  said  he  to  me  in  a  domineer- 
ing tone,  I  will  have  you  thrown  into  prison.  He 
might  have  been  able  to  do  that,  but  I  did  not 
let  myself  be  intimidated,  and  the  affair  took  an- 
other turn.  I  explained  to  him  my  harmonic 
scruples,  convinced  him  of  ray  innocence,  and 
instead  of  sending  me  to  prison,  he  conceived  the 
liveliest  fancy  for  me  and  told  me  finally,  that  if 
I  ever  got  so  far  as  to  be  able  to  compose  an  ope- 
ra, I  must  come  to  him  and  he  would  commission 
me  to  write  one. 
— And  did  he  keep  his  word  ? 
— I  may  thank  him  for  my  first  scritlura  in  Ve- 
nice, and  with  a  remuneration  of  200  francs, 
which  at  that  time  seemed  to  be  not  small. 
■ — At  the  theatre  San  Mose,  was  it  not  ? 
— Yes;  that  theatre  has  since  gone  down,  and  it 
is  a  great  loss  for  the  younger  Italian  composers. 
They  used  to  give  their  short  comic  operas,  for 
four  or  five  persons,  without  chorus,  without 
change  of  scenery,  which  could  be  studied  in  the 
shortest  time,  and  which  cost  the  impresario  but 
little.  Hence  it  was  easy  to  get  one's  work  brought 
out  there  and  acquire  a  little  experience.  Many 
distinguished  composers  have  raade  their  debut 
there.  To-day,  if  a  young  Italian  composer  wish- 
es to  make  a  first  attempt  upon  the  stage,  and 
has  not  some  thousands  of  francs  to  throw  away 
upon  it,  he  will  hardly  be  able  to  accomplish  it. 
In  fact,  quite  other  means  are  now  required,  such 
as  it  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  an  impresario  would 
risk. 
—What  a  pity  that  the  Italians  have  so  entirely 
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forsaken  the  opera  huffa,  in  wliich  they  have 
achieved  so  much  that  is  excellent !  said  I. 
— The  Neapolitans  especially,  replied  Rossini, 
had  a  peculiar  talent  for  it.  This  kind  requires 
perhaps  rather  a  lively  feeling  for  the  nature  of 
the  stage,  than  great  musical  gifts.  But  now  the 
singers,  too,  for  that  are  wanting.  This  daily 
handling  of  the  stiletto  makes  theiit  quite  unfit  to 
move  with  lightness  and  with  grace. 
— Do  you  ascribe  it  to  political  events,  that  such 
a  preponderating  taste  for  the  tragic,  the  pathet- 
ic, rules  just  now  in  Italy  ? 

— I  do  not  know,  said  the  maes'ro,  but  I  have  ob- 
served, that  when  by  way  of  exception  an  opera 
hnffa  has  once  been  tolerably  given,  it  always  ex- 
ercises a  certain  attractive  power,  and  causes  a 
good  deal  of  merriment  among  the  people. 
— And  that  is  something  not  to  be  despised !  said 
I,  thinking  of  Goethe's  comical  side. 

— One  day  the  maestro  suddenly  sang  the  begin- 
ning of  the  finale  from  Beethoven's  Septet,  and 
then  a  Scherzo  of  the  same  master. — From  which 
Symphony  is  this  movement  ?  he  asked,  turning 
to  me. 

— From  the  Eroica. 

— Right.  What  an  energy,  what  a  fire  dwelt  in 
that  man  !  What  treasures  are  contained  in  his 
piano-forte  Sonatas !  I  am  not  sure  that  they  do 
not  stand  higher  with  me  than  his  Symphonies ; 
there  is  perhaps  even  more  inspiration  in  them. 
Did  you  know  Beethoven  ? 

— I  had  the  fortune,  when  a  boy,  to  speak  with 
him  a  few  weeks  before  his  death. — I  answered. 
—During  my  stay  in  Vienna,  said  Rossini,  I  was 
presented  to  him  by  the  old  Cilpani;  but,  with 
his  deafness  and  my  ignorance  of  the  German 
language,  conversation  was  impossible.  I  rejoice 
that  I  have  at  least  seen  him. — But  your  Weber 
also  was  a  capital  fellow — his  treatment  of  the 
orchestra,  the  new  efforts  which  he  won  from  the 
instruments!  Did  he  write  Symphonies  also  V 
— He  made  one  attempt,  which  however  cannot 
be  counted  among  his  most  felicitous.  On  the 
contrary  his  Overtures,  even  in  the  concert  room, 
are  among  our  most  favorite  pieces  for  the  orches- 
tra. 

— And  justly,  said  the  maestro,  although  I  can- 
not exactly  approve  the  practice  of  introducins 
in  the  overture  the  finest  motives  of  the  opera;  if 
only  because  it  robs  them  of  the  charm  of  novelty 
when  they  occur  again.  Besides,  it  is  not  easy  to 
divine  their  relations  to  one  another,  before  the 
play.  But  Weber  had  precious  ideas !  How 
exquisite  the  entrance  of  the  march  in  his  Con- 
cert-stuck, with  the  deep  clarinet  tones  !     (Rossi- 


I  have  always  loved 
truth 


ni  sang  the  first  part  of  it), 
to  hear  this  piece. 

— You  have  heard  it  from  Liszt,  who  in 
played  it  as  no  other  could  !  I  interrupted. 
— Poor  Weber  !  He  visited  me  in  Paris  on  his 
journey  to  London  ;  he  looked  then  sn  weak  and 
suffering,  that  to  me  it  was  incomprehensible  how 
he  could  undertake  such  a  journey.  He  hoped, 
he  told  me,  to  be  able  to  earn  something  substan- 
tial there  for  his  family  ; — he  should  have  pre- 
served himself  {or  them.  The  way  in  which  he 
approached  me,  was  singular  ;  to  me  there  was 
something  in  it  almost  comical. 
—How  so,  maestro  ? 

— It  seems  that  Weber  at  an  earlier  period  had 
once  written  a  newspaper  article  about,  or  rather 
against,  my  Taneredi,  and  he  thought  it  neces- 
sary, therefore,  to  have  me  asked,  through  an  ac- 
quaintance, whetlier  I  would  be  willing  to  see 
him.  If  I  had  had  any  anticipation,  when  as  a 
twenty-year  old  chap  I  put  'J'aricredi  upon  paper, 
that  a  foreign  composer  would  have  taken  any 
sort  of  notice  of  it,  I  should  really  have  reckoned 
it  an  honor.  You  can  imagine,  that  Weber's 
visit  was  none  the  less  welcome  to  me  on  that 
account. 

— Newspaper  articles  have  never  troubled  you 
much  !  said  T. 

— Certainly  not!  replied  the  maestro,  laughing. 
To  think  of  all  that  was  written  against  me,  when 
I  came  to  Paris  !  Indeed  the  old  Berton  made 
verses  upon  me,  in  which  he  called  me  Mr. 
Crescendo.  But  all  that  passed  without  danger 
to  life  !     What  does  annoy  me  is,  that  they  have 


circulated  a  mass  of  untrue  stories  about  me,  in 

which  I  sometimes  play  a  strange  part  enough — 

but  we  must  put  up  with  all  that. 

—But  you  must  some  day  dictate  your  biography 

to  somebody,  said  I.     The  particulars  of  so  rich 

a  life  as  yours  ought  not  to   be   lost.     I  too  shall 

soon  be  able  to  furnish  a  small  contribution  to  it  ! 

You  perceive,  I  listen  to  you  as  if  I   belonged  to 

the  secret  police. 

— Keep  on  asking  questions,  my  dear   Ferdinan- 

do  !  as  long  as  you  are  at  all  interested. 

— Poor  maestro!  Then   you   will   have   to  hold 

forth  many  a  time  yet ! 

(To  be  contiaued.) 


Schumann's  "Cologne"  Symphony  (in  E  flat.) 

The  Symphony  lately  played  at  the  Crystal  Palace, 
will  do  more  for  its  composer's  fame  than  any  other 
single  work  known  to  the  English  public.  What 
are  the  opinions  entertained  of  it  by  one  of  Schu- 
mann's most  consistent  admirers,  the  following  re- 
marks taken  from  the  Crystal  Palace  programme  will 
show  : 

"This  symphony,  though  numbered  the  third,  is 
really  the  last  of  Schumann's  four.  It  was  composed 
between  the  2nd  November  and  9th  December,  1850, 
and  therefore  very  shortly  after  its  author  had  enttr- 
ed  on  his  office  as  Director  of  the  Music  at  Diissel- 
dorf,  of  which  he  first  discharged  the  public  functions 
on  the  24th  of  the  preceding  October,  The  sympho- 
ny is  known  in  Germany  as  'the  Rhenish'  (die  Rhein- 
ische),  because  Schumann  was  in  the  habit  of  saying 
that  the  first  impulse  towards  its  composition  had 
been  produced  on  his  mind  by  the  sight  of  the  cathe- 
dral at  Cologne,  and  strengthened  by  the  grand  cere- 
monial of  the  installation  there  of  the  archbishop  as 
cardinal,  which  he  witnessed  while  engaged  in  the 
composition.  The  impression  which  this  ceremony 
m."ide  on  his  mind  he  has  recorded  in  the  fourth  move- 
ment, or  introduction  to  the  Finale,  which  in  the  IMS. 
score  is  entitled,  "Im  Character  der  Begleitung  einer 
feierlichen  Ccremonie' — to  accompany  a  religious 
ceremonial — and,  having  this  key  to  its  meaning,  the 
movement  can  hardly  fail  to  impress  every  one  who 
hears  it  (or  rather  who  makes  acquaintance  with  it, 
and  will  endeavor  to  understand  it)  as  a  very  stately 
and  difjnified  composition,  with  a  strong  ecclesiasti- 
cal and  Catholic  tone,  and  embodying  with  remarka- 
ble effect  the  impressions  made  by  such  great  cere- 
monials on  a  thoughtful  witness.  The  other  move- 
ments Schumann  used  to  say  were  interided  to  have 
a  popular,  or  national  (imlksthumlich)  cast,  and  this  is 
very  perceptible  in  the  second  (answering  to  the  usu- 
al Scherzo  or  minuet),  and  in  the  last.  The  second 
movement  is  of  a  festive  or  jovial  cast.  The  air 
which  forms  its  chief  subject  is  identical  in  its  first 
few  notes  with  the  Vintagers'  chorus  from  Lorelei/ — 
and  it  is  possible  (though  this  is  a  mere  conjecture) 
that  they  may  be  founded  on  some  song  of  the  vine 
districts  of  the  Rhine.  Alternating  with  this  is  a  sub- 
ject entirely  dilferent  in  form,  and  very  humorous  in 
expression,  and  the  whole  movement  has  an  unmis- 
takable realistic  character,  as  if  descriptive  of  some 
popular  festivity.  It  may  be  mentioned  en  passant 
that,  while  in  Schumann's  other  symphonies  he  has 
two  'Trios'  to  the  Scherzo — -a  practice  doubtless  de- 
riving its  authority  fi'om  the  repetition  of  the  trio  by 
P.octhoven  in  his  fourth  and  seventh  symphonies — in 
tlie  present  case  he  omits  the  trio  entirely. — The  third 
or  slow  movement  may  be  described  as  a  sons  without 
words.' — The  strength  of  the  symphony  lies  in  its 
first  and  fourth  portions.  The  former  is  a  fine  im- 
petuous piece  of  which  any  composer  might  be^proud 
— and  the  latter  will,  as  already  remarked,  always 
make  a  deep  impression  on  any  open  to  the  mystical 
influences  of  the  great  ceremonials  which  it  is  intend- 
ed to  represent.  The  symphony  in  E  flat  was  first 
performed  at  Diisseldorf  on  the  6h  February,  1S51. 
In  England  it  has  been  played  at  one  of  Siijnor  Ar- 
diti's  concerts,  on  the  4th  December,  186.5,  and  by 
the  Musical  Society  of  London  on  ,Tune  13,  1S66." 

With  some  of  the  foregoing  opinions  we  agree.  For 
example,  we  have  not  the  smallest  doubt  as  to  the 
"strength'' of  the  first  movement.  While  so  full  of 
individuality  that  the  authorship  of  every  bar  is  indis- 
putable, there  is  about  it  a  sustained  elevation,  a  clear- 
ness of  treatment,  and  a  breadth  of  effect  by  no 
means  generally  and  readily  obvious  in  Schumann's 
works.  So  again,  the  second  movement  is  an  admi- 
rable example  of  its  kind.  The  composer's  intentions 
with  regard  to  it  would  have  been  clear  without  ver- 
b.il  explanations,  and,  as  popular  music  of  a  festive 
cast,  it  is  signally  successful.  We  will  even  go  so 
far  as  to  s.ay  that  the  movement  is  not  unworthy  of 
Mendelssohn,  though  belonging  to  a  class  of  mnsic 
in  which  Mendelssohn  was  specially  happy.  It  has 
much  of  the   charming  simplicity,    easy  grace,  and 


quiet  humor  we  are  accustomed  to  associate  with  the 
latter  composer.  The  third  movement  {Andanle)n-e 
cannot  like  so  well.  Its  themes  are  far  from  novel, 
their  treatment  is  not  happy,  and,  in  brief  the  whole 
fails  to  interest.  [?]  Nor  caii  we  feel  enthusiastic  about 
the  succeeding  lielir/ioso,  notwithstanding  the  earnest 
pleading  and  actual  example  of  the  writer  above  quot-* 
cd.  To  us  the  movement  seems  in  great  part  ob- 
scure, conveying  few  definite  impressions,  and  only 
exciting  to  wonder  at  what  it  all  may  mean.  Even 
when  we  regard  it  simply  as  "pure"  music  our  love 
for  it  is  scarcely  greater.  The  freqncnt  breaking  in 
of  a  trivial  figure  upon  the  solemnity  of  the  main 
theme  is  then  resented  as  an  unwarrantable  intrusion, 
displaving  the  worst  taste.  The  Finale,  though  sim- 
pler in  character  and  treatment  than  the  first  Allerjro, 
yet  falls  below  it  in  point  of  merit.  Its  bustling  ani- 
mation is,  however,  in  strong  contrast  to  the  Eeligioso, 
and  appropriately  closes  a  work  which  contains  such 
jovial  music  as  the  Scherzo — Land.  Mus.  World. 


\mvx\  Correspnhnce. 


Berlin,  Jan.  1,  1869. — A  Happy  New  Year,  dear 
Journal !  Nowhere  are  your  bright  face  and  cheerful 
columns  more  welcome  than  at  our  pleasant  rooms 
on  Koniggratzer  Str<asse,  to  say  nothing  of  the  pleas. 
ure  of  reading  the  clear  and  familiar  type  of  our  mu- 
sical Journal  in  this  land  of  poor  print  and  poorer 
paper. 

The  new  j'ear  finds  the  musical  season  in  Berlin 
nearly  at  its  height.  The  numerous  concerts  offered 
for  our  benefit  place  us  often  in  a  dilemma.  It  is 
not  a  question  of  scarcity,  on  the  contrary  more 
than  one  choice  programme  often  tempts  the  music 
lover  on  the  same  evening,  exclusive  of  the  opera, 
which  is  always  a  standby,  though  unfortunately  the 
opera  does  not  sustain  its  former  reputation.  Of  the 
Soprani,  Lucca  is  at  present  in  Petersburg,  where  at 
last  accounts  she  w.as  dangerously  ill ;  Fran  Wip- 
pern,  to  hear  whose  beautiful  voice  was  ever  such  a 
delight,  is  in  Itiily  hoping  to  restore  her  treasure,  lost 
through  a  severe  attack  of  dipfheria,  and  Artot  has 
made  a  permanentengagement  elsewhere.  Wachtel, 
the  tenor,  will  soon  terminate  his  short  engagement 
of  two  months  ;  though  in  other  respects  the  musical 
wants  are  well  supplied.  Berlin  boasts  of  four  or- 
chestras at  present ;  beginning  with  the  Royal  Ca- 
pelle,  we  have  next  the  Berliner  Sinfonie  Capelle — 
formerly  Licbig's, — a  third  under  Bilse,  and  a  fourth 
under  Liebig.  The  Royal  Orchestra  is  giving  its 
usual  number  of  soirees  in  the  Saal  of  the  Opera 
House.  They  are  of  course  fully  attended  by  the 
e'lite  of  the  city.  It  may  sound  strange  to  many  of 
our  concert  goers,  especially  those  who  attend  onr 
Harvard  Musical  concerts,  that  the  holders  of  seasoa 
tickets  to  the  Royal  Symphony  Soire'es  are  privileged 
to  retain  them  so  long  as  they  wish  by  sending  in 
their  names  at  the  close  of  each  season.  Instead  of 
"first  come  first  served" — generally  the  custom  with 
us — the  tickets  simpiv  continue  to  be  held  by  their 
present  possessors,  and  for  life  if  they  choose.  As 
nearly  all  the  seats  are  reserved,  the  number  of  single 
tickets  is  very  small,  and  almost  entirely  dependent 
upon  the  humor  of  the  regular  concert  goers  who 
may  or  may  not  send  in  their  tickets  which  they  hap- 
pen not  to  use.  You  are  entitled  to  one  of  these 
scattering  numbers  if  fortunate  enough  to  secure  a 
place  for  your  name  very  near  the  top  of  a  list  of 
similar  sufferers,  always  so  long  that  the  majority  are 
left  out  in  the  cold.  There  has  been  quite  an  excite- 
ment lately  in  musical  circles  at  the  removal  of  Taubert, 
leader  of  the  Royal  Capelle,  a  musician  who  has 
earned  his  position  by  hard  labor  and  long  service — 
over  thirty  years.  It  occurred  to  the  Queen  while 
in  Stuttgart,  that  Eckart  would  be  a  pleasant  chiinge 
for  her  Sinfonie  Concerts,  and  Taubert  was  quietly 
ousted  from  his  place.  Such  a  move  in  conserva- 
tive Berlin  was  without  precedent.  The  matter  was 
smoothed  over,  however,  by  leaving  Taubert  his  full 
salary  and  conductorship  of  the  opera  perform.inces. 
Dorn,  his  assistant  was  pensioned  on  three  hundred 
thalers.     Eckart  meanwhile  will  conduct  the    Royal 
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Concerts.  To  be  in  the  servico  of  Royalty  has  its 
charms,  but  to  be  dependent  for  a  living  on  a  posi- 
tion subject  to  the  fickle  disposal  of  another  has  its 
drawbacks  as  well. 

What  combination  and  unity  of  action  can  effect, 
may  be  seen  in  the  programmes  of  the  Berlin  Orches- 
tra concerts.  Stern,  the  conductor,  was  two  years  ago 
leader  of  the  "Stern'scho  Gesangverein,"  a  society  of 
250  voices  under  superb  training.  Having  now  the 
orchestra  under  his  baton,  the  two  bodies  are  made 
to  co-operate,  and  the  voice  bears  an  important  part 
in  every  concert.  We  have  lately  had  Beethoven's 
Ninth,  besides  choruses  by  Beethoven,  Schumann, 
Mendelssohn,  and  last  week  the  Christmas  Oratorio 
of  Bach.  Next  in  order  are  the  Messiah  and  Creation. 

The  Sing-Akademie  will  give  Bach's  St.  Mattheiv 
Passion,  probably  a  mass  by  Kiel,  and  the  never  fail- 
ing Tod  Jesu  of  Graun,  made  historical  by  the  Great 
Frederic.  The  work  of  Graun's  has  so  rooted  itself 
into  the  musical  soil  of  Berlin  as  to  be  as  regular  in 
its  return  as  the  new  year  itself.  There  are  many 
who  write  "TodJesu"  on  their  new  year's  calendar, 
and  rarely  venture  otherwise  into  the  concert  room. 
You  will  doubtless  remember  that  Frederic  the  Great, 
after  the  successful  termination  of  the  eventful  Seven 
Years  War,  ordered  Graun's  Oratorio  to  be  sung  to 
him  alone — not  another  soul  forming  the  audience — 
in  the  Chapel  of  the  Charlottenburg  Palace.  A 
painting  which  I  recently  saw  in  the  exhibition  of 
the  Art  Academy,  represents  the  King  alone,  sitting 
in  his  large  oak  ch  lir,  leaning  forward  upon  his  in- 
separable walking  stick,  listening  with  rapt  attention 
to  the  praise  of  the  God  of  battles,  with  whom  he 
wished  to  commune  alone. 

The  concerts  of  the  Bilse  orchestra  are  much  fre- 
quented. There  is  a  daily  concert  and  two  sympho- 
ny soirees  a  week.  Here  is  the  programme  of  the 
last. 

Sinfonie,  C  major .Beethoven. 

Iwan.    "Musical  character  painting" Rubinstein. 

Calm  Sea  and  Happy  Voyage ' Mendelssohn. 

Artist's  Life.    Walz Strauss. 

Eyenins:  Song Schumann. 

Oheron's  Magic  Horn Wieprecht. 

Concertllaus  Polka Bilse. 

Overture  to  Anacreon Cherubini. 

Ave  Maria  {Arranged  by  Bilse) Schubert. 

Variations Beethoven. 

A  long  programme,  and  for  the  popular  price  of 
ten  cents.  The  audience  is  always  large  and  the  pro- 
gramme varied  to  suit  the  taste  of  every  kind  of  musi- 
cal palate.  I  will  describe  these  concerts  more  in  de- 
tail at  another  time,  as  they  are  unique  and  part  of 
the  Berlin  musical  life.  Among  other  treats  we  have 
had  the  piano  concerts  of  Tausig  and  Rubinstein. 
The  former  gave  but  one,  Rubinstein  a  series  of  four. 
Tausig  sits  quietly  at  the  piano,  not  a  movement  vis- 
ible which  is  not  directly  necessary.  He  possesses  a 
technique  at  once  gigantic  and  marvellous,  a  mellow 
and  firm  touch,  very  powerful  in  the  forte,  limpid  and 
clear  as  crystal  in  the  utmost  pianissimo  passages. 
His  rendering  of  a  Bach  prelude  and  fugue — the  pi- 
anist's own  arrangement — was  delicious.  No  weaJc 
attempt  at  expression,  too  often  the  case  in  rendei  ing 
the  piano  works  of  Bach,  but  with  a  beautiful  touch, 
firm,  strict  tempo  to  the  end,  even  as  the  surface  of  a 
lake  on  a  calm  midsummer  day.  The  artist  gave 
us  one  of  the  rarest  of  musical  enjoyments,  an  insight 
into  what  the  great  master  Bach  meant  by  Prelude 
and  Fugue.  Rubinstein  is  the  direct  opposite  of 
Tausig  ;  he  impresses  you  as  a  musical  character. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  enjoy  the  one  by  comparison 
with  the  other  ;  but  Rubinstein's  remarkable  points 
are  so  remarkable,  that  no  one  who  has  heard  the 
two  artists  can  fail  of  comparing  them.  Wild,  rest- 
less, impassioned  with  his  subject,  there  is  a  certain 
sympathy,  electric,  between  Rubinstein  and  his  audi- 
ence, which  is  rare  indeed.  But  his  wild  playing 
often  causes  his  striking  false  notes.  His  tempo  ia  ex- 
treme, rapid  or  slow.  We  can  almost  forgive  his 
spoiling  a  Beethoven  Sonata  by  his  fiery  tempo,  for 
the  sake  of  the  exquisite  rendering  of  the  Schumann 
Concerto   and    Chopin  Impromptu.     Tausig,  on  the 


contrary,  is  the  perfect  exponent  of  his  school ;  meth- 
odical to  the  last  degree,  he  never  allows  the  enthusi- 
asm of  the  moment  to  make  any  inroad  upon  his 
masterly  and  wonderful  technique.  But  more  at  an- 
other time.  0. 

P.S.,  Jan.  8. — Since  the  1st  of  January  Eckart  has 
directed  and  will  continue  to  direct  at  the  Opera,  and 
Taubert  at  the  Royal  Concerts.  Report  makes  Tau- 
bert  quite  unpopular,  and  Dorn  on  the  contrary  a  fa- 
vorite. The  latter  takes  his  removal  much  more  to 
heart  than  Taubert,  and  feels  justly  indignant  that 
Eckart  should  fill  the  position.  I  noticed  in  the 
Transcript  that  Fraulein  Callisto — why  will  people 
be  so  stupid  as  to  be  ashamed  of  their  old  Anglo- 
Saxon  names — had  taken  the  place  of  Lncca  at  the 
Royal  Opera  in  Berlin.  A  mistake.  She  sang  a 
few  times  and  was  well  received ;  has  a  sweet  voice 
tolerably  well  cultivated,  and  adapted  to  coloratxir ; 
but  her  whole  style  of  singing,  and  her  musical  con- 
ception, very  light.  Of  course  she  was  obliged  to 
sing  in  Italian,  and  the  Intendant  was  severely  criti- 
cized in  the  papers  for  such  a  "Manuel  am  guten  Ge- 
schmack."  The  lady  left  after  a  few  days  stay  here. 
Next  week  wo  have  the  Paradies  und  Peri  of  Schu. 
mann.  The  String  Quartet  Soir&s  are  very  fine, — 
will  tell  you  about  them  soon. 

Paris,  Jan.  4. — The  second  concert  of  the  Con- 
servatoire took  place  Dec.  20,  the  selections  perform- 
ed being  the  same  as  at  the  first  concert,  and  the 
third  of  the  series  was  given  yesterday  with  the  fol- 
lowing programme  : 

Symphonie  en  ut  mineur Beethoven. 

Choeur  do  "Blanche  de  Provence" Cherubini. 

Fiagment  du  ballet  "Prom^thee" Beethoven. 

Final  du  ler  Acte  de  "Loreley".., Mendelssohn. 

Solo  by  Mile.  Marie  Rouband. 

29th  Symphonie,  en  "sol Haydn. 

It  was  indeed  a  privilege  to  hear  the  C-minor  Sym- 
phony played  by  an  orchestra,  every  member  of 
which  is  not  only  an  accomplished  and  thorough  ex- 
ecutant, but  is  gifted  with  poetic  insight  enough  to 
enable  him  to  comprehend  the  music  which  he  exe- 
cutes. I  supposed  myself  tolerably  familiar  with  the 
work,  but  at  this  performance  I  found  in  it  much 
that  was  hitherto  undreamed  of  in  my  philosophy. 

The  selection  from  "Prometheus,"  too,  was  splen- 
didly performed,  the  soli  by  the  flute  and  the  'cello 
being  quite  above  praise  ;  but  I  was  less  satisfied 
with  the  Haydn  Symphony';  although,  judging  from 
an  ordinary  stand  point,  there  was  no  fault  to  find. 

To  represent  a  fragment  of  an  Opera,  detached 
from  its  dramatic  accessories,  is  to  test  the  music  se- 
verely, and  I  fear  that  such  an  ordeal  would  be  fatal 
to  the  recitatives  and  choruses  of  some  of  the  operas 
in  rogue  at  the  present  day;  but  the  finale  to  the 
first  act  of  Loretey  is  true  gold,  and  equal  to  any  test. 
The  plot  of  the  act  is  as  follows  :  Leonore,  ward  of 
a  boatman  of  Bacharach  on  the  Rhine,  has  been  cho- 
sen to  attend,  at  the  head  of  her  companions,  the  mar- 
riage of  the  Count  Palatine, and  to  felicitate  the  prince- 
ly couple.  She  recognizes  in  the  Connt  her  own  lov- 
er whom  she  has  known  until  now,  only  under  the 
garb  of  a  hunter,  and  learns  that  she  has  been  de- 
ceived by  him.  In  despair  and  fury  she  wanders  at 
night  upon  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  where  she  is  dis- 
covered by  the  sylphs  and  undines,  who  promise  to 
avenge  her  wrong  on  the  condition  that  she  will  give 
herself  to  them  forever.  The  music  consists  of  a 
chorus  of  Sylphs  and  Undines,  an  air  of  Leonore  and 
a  recitative  and  air  with  chorus.  Besides  this  finale 
there  are  only  extant  an  Ave  Maria  with  Chorus,  a 
grand  March  and  Chorus,  and  the  beginning  of  two 
or  three  other  pieces  of  music. 

Mile.  Rouband  is  young  and  beautiful,  and  her 
manner  and  self-possession  are  such  as  many  an  old- 
er artist  might  envy.  Her  voice,  too,  is  jolie,  but  I 
am  compelled  to  say  a  little  hard,  particularly  in  the 
upper  register,  a  defect  which  in  this  instance  was 
nearly  fatal  to  her  success. 

The  popular  concerts  being  held  on  the  same  day 
and  at  the  same  hour  as  the  concerts  of  the  Conser- 


vatoire, I  am,  of  course,  unable  to  report  them,  but  I 

give  the  programmes  in  their  order  : 

2nd  Series.  First  Concert  Dec.  13,  1868. 

Symphonic  en  la  mineur Mendelssohn. 

Adagiodu3C°  Quatuor Haydn. 

Ouvcrture  de  Leonore  (No.  3) Beethoven. 

Concerto  en  sol  mineur Saint  Saens. 

Execut6  par  M.  Saint  Saens. 
Ouverture  d*  Oberon AVcher. 

2nd  Concert,  Dec.  20,  1868. 

Ouverture  de  Semiramis Rossini. 

Symphonie  en  re  mineur.    Ire  Audition Schumann. 

Air  de  ballet  de   Prometh6e Beethoven . 

Fragment  de  Romeo  et  Juliette Berlioz. 

Largo  et  Finale Haydn. 

3d  Concert,  Dec.  27,  1868. 

Ouverture  de  Med6e "W.  Bargiel. 

Symphonie  Pastorale Beethoven. 

Ouverture  de  la  Grotte  de  Fingal Mendelssohn. 

Adagio  du  Quintette  en  sol  mineur Mozart. 

Suite  d'  orchestre,  op.  113 Franz  Lachner. 

4M  Concert,  Jan.  3,  1869. 

Symphonie  de  laReine Haydn. 

Ouverture  de  la  Belle  Melusine Mendelssohn. 

Marche  turque Mozart. 

Concerto  pour  piano Litolf. 

Symphonic  en  ut  mineur .Beethoven. 

La  Patti  has  departed  for  St.  Petersburg,  and  our 
American  prima  donna,  Minnie  Hauck,  takes  her 
place  at  the  "Italiens"  and  is  variously  criticized  by 
the  French  journals.  La  Libert^  devotes  a  half- 
column  to  the  debut  of  this  lady,  and  speaks  of  her 
appearance  and  manner  of  acting,  but  says  not  a 
word  of  her  voice  or  her  singing.  Our  friends  in 
Chicago  and  Cincinnati  will  doubtless  be  interested 
in  learning  that  Mile.  Hanck  is  described  as  being 
tinctured  with  the  "savage  manners  of  the  West." 

At  the  Theatre  Lyrique  we  have  had  some  half- 
dozen  representations  of  "Le  Brasseur  de  Preston," 
and  to-day  we  have  again  "Iphigenie  en  Tauride," 

A.  A.  o. 

New  Yoke,  Jan.  18. — Ole  Bull  gave  another, — 
and  "last,"  of  course — concert  on  Tuesday  evening, 
and  Mme.  Parepa  made  a  second  appearance  on  Fri- 
day evening.  There  was  very  little  diminution  in 
the  large  audiences  which  always  greet  these  artists. 

On  Saturday  evening  Theo.  Thomas  delighted  us 
with  his  2nd  Symphony  Soiree,  which  was  attended 
by  a  large  and  well-behaved  audience.  Very  agreea- 
ble were  the  serious  attention  and  decorous  quietness, 
showing  a  marked  contrast  to  the  loaferism  at  the 
Philharmonic  on  the  preceding  Saturday  evening. 
This  was  Mr.  Thomas's  programme  : 

Faust,  Ein  musikalisches  Characterbild,  op.  68, 1st  time, 

Rubinstein. 

Friihlings  Phantasie,  op  23,  Ist  time N.  W.  Qade. 

Piano,  Vocal  Quartet,  and  Orchestra. 
7th  Symphony,   A,  op.  92 Beethoven. 

Of  the  first  two  numbers  it  is  difiicult  to  give  a 
sound  opinion,  simply  because  one  hearing  is  not  a 
sufficient  basis  ;  however,  I  will  give  my  impressions, 
which  subsequent  performances  would  doubtless  de- 
velop into  certainties. 

Rubinstein  has  more  clearly  and  accurately  paint- 
ed, in  tones,  a  Faust  picture,  than  has  any  one  who 
has  thus  far  attempted  the  difficult  task.  Liszt  failed 
lamentably  (albeit  the  "Gretchen"  is  very  neat)whil8 
Rubinstein  has  to  an  extent  succeeded.*  This  work, 
then,  while  it  belongs  in  a  general  way  to  the  new 
school,  has  yet  a  continuity  of  purpose  and  melodious 
breathing  places  which  are  not  characteristic  of  that 
school.  The  instrumentation,  too,  is  effective,  and 
altogether  the  composition  made  a  favorable  impres- 
sion upon  me. 

Gade's  "Spring-Fantasia"  is  a  sort  of  symphony 
on  a  small  scale,  with  piano  and  four  voices  thrown 
in.  Very  fresh  and  graceful,  with  neat  bits  of  instru- 
mentation, it  added  materially  to  the  interest  of  the 
entertainment.  It  has  three  movements,  the  first  in 
G  minor,  the  second  in  C  (opening  in  the  minor  and 
closing  in  the  major),  and  the  3d  in  G  major.  The 
2nd  movement,  with  some  exquisite  passages  for  the 
wood  wind  instruments,  has  a  strong  Mendelssohn 
tinge,  which  indeed  pervades  the  entire  work. 

Beethoven's  7th  Symphony,  best  and  most  enjoya- 
ble of  the  nine,  [so   they  all  are! — Ed.]  closed  this 

*  What  of  Schumann's  Faitst  music  ?— Ed. 
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interesting  Soiree.  To  praise  this  noble  work,  com- 
posed about  1813,  and  of  which  the  composer  never 
heard  anything  bnt  the  roll  of  the  drums,  is  to  go  over 
ground  already  well  trodden.  In  the  present  age  of 
musical  taste  and  discernment,  how  strange  does  it 
appear  to  be  reminded  that,  when  it  was  first  produc- 
ed, a  man  no  less  great  and  true  than  Von  Weber 
wrote,  "That  the  extravagances  of  genius  had  reach- 
ed their  ne  phis  ultra,  and  that  the  author  of  such  a 
symphony  was  fully  ripe  for  the  madhouse."  We- 
ber's judgment  only  proves  to  us  how  much  Beetho- 
ven was  in  advance  of  his  time. 

To  say  that  the  orchestra  played  well  would  bo  a 
pleasant  thing  to  do,  but  truth  demands  a  contrary 
statement ;  the  strings  were  reliable  and  accurate,  as 
always,  bnt  the  wind  instruments  uncertain.  I  refer 
particularly  to  the  brass. 

The  3d  Soiree  will  take  place  on  Saturday  evening, 
Eeb.  13th,  when  Mr.  Mills  will  appear  and  the  pro- 
gramme will  include  Schumann's  "Overture,  Scherzo 
and  Finale,"  op.  52,  and  Beethoven's  Fantasia  in  C- 
minor,  for  piano,  chorus  and  orchestra. 

Mr.  Thomas's  8th  Sunday  concert  was  very  well 
attended  and  the  orchestral  selections  were  very  good. 
I  quote  a  portion  of  the  programme  : 

Overture,  "Esrmont" Beflthoven. 

Scherzo  from  Reformation  Symphony Mendelssohn. 

Overture,  "Lurline" Wallace. 

Air Bach. 

Mr.  Dawson  (pianist)  and  Herr  Alves  (tenor)  were 
the  soloists  upon  this  occasion. 

It  may  or  may  not  be  known  to  your  Boston  read- 
ers that  Mr.  Bateman  has  vacated  the  premises  at 
Pike's  Opera  House  and  that  Mr.  James  Fisk  (of 
ErieRR.  fame)  is  "running"  the  Opera  Bouffe  in 
that  establishment.  Mr.  Adolph  Birgfeld  is  mana- 
ger. 

The  sale  of  tickets  for  the  opening  nights  at  Booth's 
new  theatre  is  definitely  announced  to  tak«  place  on 
Monday,  Jan.  25th,  at  Irving  Hall. 

I  hear  nothing  of  Messrs.  Mason  and  Thomas'  de- 
lightful Chamber  Music  Soirees,  which  have  been  so 
enjoyable  for  many  seasons,  and  I  fear  that  they 
have  shared  the  doom  of  the  ill-fated  Brooklyn  Phil- 
harmonic Society.  May  they  both  arise,  phoenix- 
like, from  their  ashes  !  T. 

Jan.  25. — An  "Amateur  Philharmonic  Society" 
has  been  formed  in  Brooklyn,  and  from  its  pro.spec- 
tus  I  learn  that  the  Society  will  give  three  more  con- 
certs during  the  season,  and  that  the  first  one  took 
place  on  Tuesday  evening,  Jan  1 9.  The  programme 
included  one  of  H.aydn's  symphonies,  an  Overture 
by  Suppe  and  solos  by  Miss  Jennie  Bull  (soprano), 
Mr.  J.  M.  Wilder  (basso),  and  Mr.  Glorza  Cplanlst). 
The  orchestra  numbered  something  like  35,  under 
the  direction  of  W.  T.  Groenevelt.  The  President 
of  the  Society  is  R.  Allen  Smith,  Esq.,  a  gentleman 
of  good  musical  taste.  All  success  to  this  fledgling, 
which  may  supply  to  some  extent  the  vacancy  occa- 
sioned by  the  untimely  demise  of  the  regular  Phil- 
harmonic Society. 

Max  Maretzek  announces  a  season  af  Italian  ope- 
ra commencing  on  Thursday  evening,  Feb.  11,  and 
terminating  with  a  "Grand  Bal  d'  Opera,"  on  Tues- 
day, March  30.  Max's  manifesto  opens  with  these 
significant  and  very  pertinent  words  :  "Mr.  Maretzek 
has  the  honor  to  announce  that,  notwithstanding  the 
discouraging  condition  of  musical  matters  in  this  citij,  he 
Is  prepared,  in  expectation  oj  a  reaction  [0  Utopian 
and  too  credulous  Max  !]  to  undertake  a  season  of 
twenty  nights,  &c.,  &c."  He  also  sends  many  well 
aimed  shots  at  the  French  Opera,  which  he  desig- 
nates as  "An  inferior  class  of  entertainments,  which 
now  seems  to  have  had  its  day." 

He  further  announces  that  this  will  be  the  "Fare- 
well Season"  of  Mme.  La  Grange,  and  that  he  has 
succeeded  in  engaging  Miss  Kellogg  and  Mme. 
Agatha  States,  together  with  Brignoll,  Antonucci, 
and  others.  The  repertoire  will  include  the  standard 
operas,  and  among  the  revivals  will  be  Meyerbeer's 


"Proph(?te"  and  Donizetti's  "Belisarlo"  (the  latter 
has  very  rarely  been  given  in  this  country)  :  all  of 
which  signifies  that  Max  is  going  to  carry  the  war 
into  Africa  and  to  "move  upon   the  enemy's  works." 

Mr.  Thomas's  9th  Sunday  Concert  added  one  to 
the  long  list  of  excellent  musical  entertainments 
which  he  has  furnished  to  us  at  a  very  moderate 
price.  The  programme  was  unusually  good,  and  I 
subjoin  most  of  the  orchestral  selections  : 

Overture,  "Midsummer  Night's  Dream". . .  .MendelMohn. 

Andante  and  Scherzo  from  Symphony  in  C Schubert. 

Grande  Fantaisie,  'TannhiLuser,' Wagner. 

Overture,  "William  Tell" Rossini. 

Nachtgesang Vogt. 

As  an  encore  to  the  "Nachtgesang"  the  orchestra 
played,  very  delicately,  an  arrangement  of  Schu- 
mann's heavenly  "Evening  Song." 

Mr.  Hauer  (pianist)  and  Miss  Josey  Hofle  were 
the  soloists  ;  the  latter  has  a  soprano  voice  of  good 
quality  and  an  excellent  style.  r. 
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Music  at  Home. 
Symphony  Concerts.     The  sixth  concert 
of  the  Harvard  Association  (Jan.  21)  showed  no 
falling  off  in  numbers  or  in   interest.     This  was 
the  programme : 

Overture,  "In  the  Highlands" Gade. 

Concert- Stuck,  for  Piano-forte  with  Orchestra. . .  .Weber. 

Larghetto  affettuoso,  Allegro  pasoionato,  Marcia,  e 

Rondo  giojo.'iO. 

Miss  Alice  Dutton. 

Symphony,  in  D,  No.  4,  (first  time  in  these  Concerts). 

Haydn . 
Adagio  and  Presto,  Andante,  Minuet,  Tivace. 

Overture,  to  "Medea" Cherubini. 

Eighth  Symphony,  in  F Beethoven. 

Allegretto  vivace,  Allegro  scherzando,  Minuetto, 
Allegro  vivace. 

Gade's  romantic  and  suggestive  Overture 
charmed  not  less  than  when  we  heard  it  for  the 
first  time  last  year.  It  takes  hold  of  the  imagi- 
nation at  once,  and  transports  j'ou  to  still  sol- 
emn mountain  heights  and  solitude.  It  opens  all 
serene  and  tranquil,  with  a  certain  hush  of  awe  ; 
far  above  and  away  from  all  the  petty  stir  of 
life,  the  sense  of  mystery,  of  grander  reality 
comes  over  you.  And  then  the  reverie  is  broken 
by  a  gay  quickstep  rhythm,  altogether  human, 
mingled  sounds  of  reeds  and  flutes  and  horns,  as 
of  some  light-hearted  company  approaching. 
And  again,  with  trumpets  and  trombones,  the 
strain  swells  to  a  martial  and  heroic  pitch,  full 
of  wild  Northern  fervor.  It  was  rendered  with 
rare  delicacy  (at  least  after  the  wind  instruments, 
beginning  up  in  that  cold  atmosphere,  got  settled 
into  sympathetic  pitch),  and  with  power;  nor 
was  attention  disturbed  quite  so  much  as  usual 
by  people  entering  late. 

Webei''s  Concert-stuck,  both  as  marking  a  new 
stage  of  development  in  this  kind  of  composition, 
— romantic,  without  ceasing  to  be  classical — and 
for  its  thoroughly  Weber-ish  individuality  of 
thought  and  phrase,  and  now  vivacious,  now 
mysterious  charm  of  color,  was  too  important  a 
work  to  be  left  out  always  from  these  programmes. 
There  were  several  who  could  be  called  upon  as  com- 
petent Interpreters  In  the  piano  part ;  and  Miss  Alice 
DoTTON,  though  yet  very  young  and  hardly  past  the 
stage  of  pupikgc,  has  so  distinguished  herself  not 
only  by  her  talent,  but  by  what  with  talent  is  too 
rare,  a  true  musical  spirit,  an  earnest  preference  of 
the  right  direction,  that  she  could  well  be  reckoned 
" aufgewacJisen ,"  as  the  Germans  say,  or  grown  np  to 
such  a  task.  It  is  not  necessary  always  to  h.ave  a 
first-class  virtuoso ;  who  has  not  sometimes  enjoyed 
the  sincere  performance  of  one  of  humbler  pretentions 


more  than  that  of  some  of  the  famous  ones  1  En- 
couragement at  least  was  due  to  one  so  well  commit- 
ted in  a  good  direction.  In  this  case  the  preposses- 
sion in  the  young  artist's  favor,  which  her  agreeable 
and  modest  presence  won,  was  well  confirmed  by  her 
clean,  clear,  intelligent  and  fervent  rendering  of  the 
music.  Fear  of  the  want  of  strength  for  that  great 
hall,  perhaps,  will  account  for  some  excess  of  strength 
(particularly  in  the  left  hand),  and  hence  a  certain 
frigidity  of  touch,  in  the  beginning  of  the  piece.  This 
melted  away  as  she  warmed  to  her  work,  and  the 
swift  passages  of  the  Rondo  giojoso  were  beautifully 
bright  and  liquid.  The  rich  orchestration,  too,  was 
realized,  and  the  March,  for  wind  instruments,  was 
captivating  to  the  sense. 

The  Haydn  Symphony,— one  of  the  lighlest,  bright- 
est, gracefulest, — tkough  it  begins  with  a  short  seri- 
ous introduction  in  D  minor  (3-4  measure),  before 
the  volatile  Allegro  in  6-8  flies  up  and  seems  so  mer- 
rily to  mock  you  in  the  air,  put  the  whole  audience 
in  the  pleasantest  humor,  and  the  musicians  also. 
The  Andante,  by  the  even  pendulum  swing  and  tick 
of  the  accompaniment,  upon  which  the  charming 
melody  displays  itself,  used  once  to  give  this  the  name 
of  the  "Clock"  Symphony.  Both  theme  and  accom- 
paniment pass  through  charming  phases  of  variation 
as  naturally  as  the  clouds  change  shape  and  color. 
The  temperate  Minuet  and  Trio  are  in  the  happiest 
vein,  and  well  worth  a  Haydn's  art  and  genius  in 
their  exquisite  simplicity.  The  Finale  has  a  fine, 
swift,  subtle  movement  that  is  truly  fascinating.  The 
pianissimo  of  the  violins  in  the  fugue  passage  near 
the  end  was  beautifully  crisp  and  even,  and  held  the 
audience  in  breathless  silence.  Of  course,  it  was  not 
Beethoven  ;  but  it  was  Haydn  ! 

Cherubini's  Overture  to  "Medea"  is  a  model  of 
classical  conciseness,  unity  and  beauty.  We  were 
reminded,  when  we  first  heard  it  last  year,  of  Beetho- 
ven's Coriolanus  overture,  though  that  of  course  takes 
hold  much  deeper  down.  But  by  its  suppressed  pas- 
sion, its  sombre  minor  hue,  and  the  fine  fire  trem- 
bling in  the  nervous  little  violin  phrase,  of  which 
fibre  it  is  mainly  woven,  this  has  a  certain  afl!inity 
with  that.  A  lovely  sunshine  steals  in  with  the  little 
episodical  theme  later.  With  the  rendering  we  could 
find  no  fault. 

Beethoven's  eighth  Symphony,  shortest  of  the  nine, 
is  all  sunshine,  yet  dating  from  his  darkest  period, 
after  his  deafness  had -become  complete.  It  is  too 
well  known  here,  both  through  these  and  other  con- 
certs, to  require  description.  Every  hearing  only 
intensifies  one's  feeling  of  Its  breathing  beauty,  its 
purely  imaginative,  creative  genius  (so  sufficient  to 
itself  in  those  dark  days  !),  and  its  felicitous  perfec- 
tion as  a  work  of  Art.  What  a  stimulating  life,  as 
in  our  purest  June  or  October  air,  tingles  through  the 
instrumentation,  all  so  rich,  so  wholesome,  and 
through  the  listening  sense  1  You  feel  it  and  are 
part  of  it,  if  not  in  the  very  first  chord,  in  the  cheery 
salutation  of  the  first  bar.  This  Symphony,  as 
well  as  Haydn's,  has  its  "clock"  movement,  in  the 
ever  welcome  jflZ/c^ro  Sclierzando,  only  a  much  live- 
lier one,  more  marvellously  poetic  and  original,  and, 
if  you  give  yourself  wholly  up  to  it,  as  indeed  you 
must,  so  thoroughly  transporting  and  beatifying ! 
A  sensitive  "clock"  is  this  one ;  one  wishes  time 
might  travel  at  this  rate  forever,  and  through  such 
flowery  paths !  We  have  it  in  o'ur  heart  to  thank 
Mr.  Zerkahn  for  the  more  moderate  tempo  than 
usual  at  which  he  took  the  MinuMo,  and  Trio  with 
the  mellow  horns,  and  for  the  marked  nervous  ac- 
cent without  which  the  piece  loses  so  much  of  its 
character.  On  the  other  hand  we  should  like  for 
once  a  chance  to  know  whether  a  little  less  of  light- 
ning speed  would  not  render  more  of  the  fine  details 
of  the  final  Allegro  vivace  appreciable. 

Next  Thursd.iy's  Concert  oflTers  for  a  novelty  the 
E-fl.it,  or  "Cologne"  Symphony  of  Schumann,  (of 
which  some  facts  are  told  upon  another  page)  ;  also 
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Beethoven's  early  light  Overture  to  the  Ballet :  "The 
Men  of  Prometheus,"  and  Mendelssohn's  Overture: 
"Becalmed  at  Sea  and  Happy  Voyage."  Miss  Ad- 
die  Ryan  will  sing,  with  orchestra,  Mozart's  "Non 
pill  di  fiori,"  from  La  Ckmenzadi  Tito,  besides  songs 
by  Mendelssohn  and  Hillor  ;  and  Mr.  Hugo  Leon- 
iiARD  will  play  Beethoven's  most  poetic  Concerto 
in  G,  which  rare  treat  we  have  not  had  for  two  years. 

Tlie  "Slow  Family"  are  friendlily  cautioned  not 
to  overlook  a  slight  appendix  to  the  last  programme, 
to-wit : 

"Special  Notice. — In  justice  to  those  who  wish 
to  hear  the  first  piece  on  the  programme,  undisturbed 
by  persons  seeking  their  places  after  the  Concert  has 
begun,  as  well  as  in  justice  to  the  conductor  and  per- 
formers, the  outer  doors,  hereafter,  will  be  kept  closed 
during  the  first  Overture,  (or  first  movement  of  an 
opening  Symphony.)" 

Camilla  Ukso.  The  esteem  in  which  this  lady 
is  held  by  the  musical  profession  here,  both  personal- 
ly and  as  an  artist  of  the  first  quality,  was  shown  by 
the  "Testimonial  Concert"  tendered  her  last  Sunday 
evening  in  the  Music  Hall  by  "the  musical  fraternity 
of  Boston."  The  token  was  sincere,  many  good  ar- 
tists, several  of  our  best,  bore  part,  and  the  pro- 
gramme was  made  up,  with  a  few  exceptions,  of 
choice  classical  material.  The  concert  was  far  bet- 
ter than  most  concerts  of  its  kind, — namely,  those 
which  calculate,  by  over-crowded  programmes,  to 
over-crowd  a  hall ; — albeit  a  certain  Gilmore-ism  is 
too  p.itent  in  the  "grand"-iose  style  of  announcement) 
and  the  sensational  parade  of  rather  more  attractions, 
of  more  incongruous  variety,  than  can  figure  on  the 
same  stage  to  the  best  advantage.  But,  waiving  the 
point  of  taste,  the  imposing  array  of  performers  could 
be  considered  cheerful  in  a  representative  light ;  the 
unity  of  good  will  atoning  for  the  violation  of  the 
unities  of  art.  They  all  met  on  the  common  plat- 
form cf  a  cordial  purpose  to  do  honor  to  an  artist 
and  a  woman.  There  was  a  "grand  orchestra  of  six- 
ty" (although  we  counted  only  one  or  two  overforty), 
rcpiesenting  the  Boston  Musicians'  Union  ;  there  was 
a  good  Brass  Band  of  25  ;  there  was  Miss  Adelaide 
PiiiLLiPPS,  and  a  chorus  of  24  ladies  and  24  gentle- 
men, made  up  of  leading  resident  soloists  and  choris- 
ters (among  the  sopranos  :  Mrs.  Blanchard,  Mrs. 
Fowle,  Mrs.  D.  C.  Hall,  Miss  Whitten,  Miss  Grang- 
er, Miss  Gates,  &c. ;  among  the  contraltos  :  Mrs. 
Barry,  Miss  Ryan,  Mrs.  Shattuck  ;  tenors  :  Winch, 
Macdonald,  Farley,  Davis,  &c.  ;  Basses:  Rudolph- 
sen,  Powers,  Ardavani,  Ryder,  Barnabee,  &c.) 
Then  there  was  Mr.  Lang,  for  pianist ;  Mr.  Will- 
cox,  for  organist;  and  four  Conductors  :  Zerrahn, 

KoppiTZ,  D.  C.  Hall  and  GiLMORE.  These  were 
the  selections  : 

Overture,  "Stabat  Mater'' Mercadante. 

Grand  Orchestra  of  Sixty. 

Choral,  "Ave  Verum."  in  D Mozart. 

By  Full  Chorus. 

Grand  Aria,    "LaBcia  ch'  io  pianga" Handel. 

Mis.s  Adelaide  Phillips. 

Prayer,  "Ave  Maria" Wallace. 

Hall's  Boston  Bragg  Band. 

"Evening  falls."    Quartet Lachner. 

Sung  hy  Ladies. 

Caprlccio  in  B  Minor.   Piano-forte Mendelssohn. 

Mr.  B.  J.  Lang 

Overture,  "Son  and  Stranger'' Mendelssohn. 

Concerto  for  Violin,  Op.  61 Deetboven. 

Camilla  Urso. 

Aria,  "Return,  0  God  of  Hosts."    (Samson) Handel. 

Mi.ss  Adelaide  Phillipps. 

Ave  Naria Gounod. 

Sung  by  a  Soprana  Ohoir,wilh  Orchestral  Accompani- 
ment, Piano  and  Orsan.    'Violin  Obbligato  by 
Camilla  Urso. 

Overture,  "Rpminiscencesof  Ossian" Gade. 

Choral  for  Male  Voices,  "Inteeer  VitiB" Fleming. 

Sung  by  Twenty-Bvo  Gentlemen. 
Of  course  the  finest  thing  was  Mme.  Urso's  play- 
ing of  the  Beethoven  Concerto,  which  she  had  so 
conscientiously  stmlied  for  the  Harvard  Concert,  and 
in  which  (considering  that  she  had  never  heard  it 
played,  and  had  to  trust  to  her  own  instinct,  or  in- 
sight, in  lieu  of  the  traditions  as  to  its  interpretation) 
she  certainly  achieved  a  vjry  remarkable  success. 
Even  in  the  incongruous  surroundings  of  the  present 


programme,  and  on  a  much  more  miscellaneous  audi- 
ence, the  piece  and  her  interpretation  made  a  pro- 
found impression.  Next  in  interest  to  us  was  Mo- 
zart's Ave  Verum,  that  short  and  perfect  model  of 
rich,  even  harmony,  so  seldom  heard  among  us  ;  it 
was  be.tutifully  sung.  Mr.  Lang's  playing  of  the 
Mendelssohn  Capriccio  was  clean,  fine,  artist-like,  as 
usual.  But  let  us  not  forget  the  largo  and  noble 
singing  of  Miss  Phillipps,  in  airs  which  she  has  made 
her  own. 

Mendelssohn's  fresh  little  Overture  was  -well  play- 
ed under  Mr.  Koppitz  ;  but  the  fine  Overture,  Gade's 
"Ossian,"  was  omitted  (where  there  is  a  crowd  of 
things  it  is  commonly  the  best  that  go  to  the  wall)  ! 
The  Mercadante  aflRiir  is  nothing  but  a  pot-pourri  of 
Stabat  Mater  melodies,  ending  with  a  weak  and 
jejune  fugue,  and  was  conducted  by  Mr.  Gilmore. 
The  chorus  singing  was  all  good  ;  but  it  was  an  anti- 
climax to  end  the  concert  with  Flemming's  very  sim- 
ple little  students'  part-song  :  Inleffer  vitce,  effective  as 
it  is.  Indeed  the  programme,  in  spite  of  so  many 
good  things,  was  heavily  composed,  and  the  leading 
on  and  off  of  such  various  elements  involved  tedious 
delays.  "Monster"  concerts  may  be  imposing  (to 
the  improvident  "seekers  for  a  sign,"  beforehand), 
but  they  are  certain  to  be  dull.  Mme.  Urso  doubt- 
less appreciated  the  good  will  and  enthusiasm  of  the 
demonstration  ;  but  so  high  an  artist  is  worthy  of  a 
testimonial  under  pure  artistic  auspices,  and  such, 
we  think,  injspirit  and  reality,  though  not  in  name, 
she  has  already  had. 

Two  evenings  after  the  Harvard  Concert,  Camilla 
Urso  played  the  Beethoven  Concerto  also  at  the  New 
York  Philharmonic,  with  equal  success  ;  and  more 
recently  has  signalized  the  opening  of  the  newly 
formed  Philharmonic  Society  of  Philadelphia,  by  her 
beautiful  interpretation  of  the  Mendelssohn  Concerto . 
She  will  soon  be  en  route,  overland,  for  California,  to 
fulfil  a  lucrative  engagement  of  some  months.  From 
the  Philadelphia  Society  she  has  received  the  follow- 
ing mark  of  honor : 

PhUadelphia,  January  22,  1869. 

Mme.  Camilla  Urso  : — I  take  great  pleasure  in 
informingyou.thatat  a  full  meeting  of  the  members  of 
the  Philhadelphia  Philharmonic  Society,  held  this 
afternoon,  yoa  were  elected  unanimously  an  "honor- 
ary member"  of  said  Society. 

Trusting  that  you  will  accept  it  in  the  same  kindly 
feeling  with  which  the  vote  was  given,  I  remain. 
Very  respectfully  yours, 

J.  A.  Getze,  Secretary. 

Ad  Almam  Matrem. 

Semper  te  amavimug. 

Semper  honoravimue  ; 

In  alios  peccavimus, 

Tibl  fidi  sumus. 

Veniat  jam  copia. 

Optimum  solamcn; 
Veniat  inopia, 

Pespimum  gravamen ; 
Tu  dum  sis — dulcissima 
Mater,  dilectissima, 
Nobis  benignissima. 

Nunc  et  semper.  Amen. 

The  above  new  College  Song,  both  words  and  mu- 
sic, (simple  and  expressive,  chastely  liarmonize'1)  by 
Mr.  Francis  Boott,  was  sung  last  week  in  Ciim- 
liridee  at  a  concert  of  the  Pierian  Sodality  (out  of 
which  thirty  years  ago  the  Harvard  Musical  Associa- 
tion sprang)and  the  Harvard  Glee  Club.  The  instru- 
mental portion  consisted  of  a  couple  of  light  Over- 
tures, a  couple  of  Strauss  waltzes,  and  a  Cornet  solo; 
the  vocal,  of  part-songs,  such  as  Mendelssohn's 
"Voyage,"  Abt's  "Water-Lily,"  an  Ave  Marin  hy 
the  same  for  tenor  solo  and  chorus,  the  Latin  song 
.above  named,  slso  for  tenar  solo  and  chorus,  a  tenor 
solo  hy  Donizetti,  a  Duet  from  Semiramide  and  Col- 
lege Songs. 

New  York:. — The  revival  of  the  old  Madrigals  in 
the  concert  of  an  amateur  club,  described  by  our  cor- 
respondent in  our  last,  has  inspired  some  gay  and 
festive  gentleman  "of  the  old  school"  to  hold  forth  as 
follows  in  the  Tribune: 

Old  Fashioned  Mosic. — Have  the  Dirty  Drama 
and  Obscene  Opera  got  to  the  end  of  their  tether,  we 
wonder,  or  is  it  only  the  charm  of  novelty  which  has 
turned  us  back  all  at  once  to  the  music  of  our  grcat- 
great-grandfathcrs,  and  set  us  a-tripping  over  sh.ivcn 
Iiwns  in  the  stately  country  dance  instead  of  kicking 
up  our  heels  in  the  can-can,  and  watching  the  pirou- 


Atma  Mater  amabilia, 

Mater  Harvardiensis  , 
Agedum.  atfabilis. 

Solve  nos  a  pensig. 

Nunc  cum  est  edendum, 

Bibendum  et  ridendum, 

Pr.'Eterea  canendum, 

Ades  nosfris  mensis. 

Mater,  ft  te  discere 
Nos  gavisi  sumus  ; 

Ne  nos  obliviscere 
Cum  habebit  humus. 


ettes  of  the  ballet  ?  Last  night,  at  Steinway  Hall, 
there  was  a  performance — the  second  within  a  few 
weeks — of  the  lovely  old  madrigals  in  which  powder- 
ed and  brocaded  lovers  of  the  seventeenth  century 
used  to  delight,  and  it  drew  forth  one  of  the  largest, 
most  brilliant,  most  truly  fashionable  audiences  that 
have  assembled  at  any  place  of  public  amusement  in 
New  York  for  a  year  or  two.  And  they  all  liked 
those  dear  old  love  songs.  They  smiled  and  nodded 
with  pleasure  over  the  joyous  choruses  ;  they  ap- 
plauded generally  in  the  right  place  ;  they  encored 
perhaps  a  silly  ballad  or  so,  as  the  way  of  mixed  au- 
diences is,  but  they  asked  for  a  repetition  of  the  best 
of  the  songs,  and  it  was  clear  enough  that  good  mu- 
sic had  found  for  once  in  New  York  a  company  of 
appreciative  listeners.  There  is  a  fine  aroma  of  an- 
tiquity about  these  old-time  madrigals,  like  the  deli- 
cate perfume  that  clings  to  a  court-dress  laid  aside  in 
lavender  for  two  or  three  generations.  The  fiavor 
brings  to  mind  all  the  prim  elegance  of  that  golden 
age  of  good  manners,  when  Amaryllis  practiced  her 
curtseys  under  the  willows,  and  Alexis  wooed  his 
shepherdess  on  an  oaten  reed,  and  Corydon  andPhil- 
lis  tripped  down  the  meadow  hand  in  hand  to  the 
measure  of  a  minuet.  Then  Sacharissa,  in  powder, 
and  patches,  and  swelling  petticoats,  languished  in 
the  shade  of  the  laurels,  and  Lubin,  in  brocade 
breeches,  courted  Melisuavia  with  all  the  elegance  of 
a  Grandison.  To  be  sure  this  was  very  ridiculous — 
but  then  it  was  very  pretty.  The  hind  and  his  mis- 
tress in  reality  were  by  no  means  poetical — but  why 
should  not  poetry  take  the  liberty  of  refining  them  'i 
The  restraint  of  the  drawing-room  is  better  than  the 
license  of  the  gutters.  Amyntas,  be  he  never  such  a 
fool,  is  better  than  a  Geoffroy  or  a  Fritz.  And  so  far 
as  concerns  the  music  to  which  these  scenes  of  pol- 
ished gallantry  were  wedded,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
it  was  not  only  pretty,  but  good.  It  rollicks  among 
sweets  and  flowers,  but  it  is  no  mere  lackadaisical 
nonsense,  like  the  songs  which  infest  modern  concert 
rooms  ;  there  is  true  inspiration  in  the  sparkling  mel- 
odies, and  souud  science  in  the  counterpoint,  and 
therefore  the  best  madrigals  of  the  16th  and  17th  cen- 
turies will  last  long  years  after  the  amatory  verses  to 
which  they  are  wedded,  have  sunk  into  hopeless  rid- 
icule. 

The  success  of  the  two  performances  of  this  sort  of 
music  which  have  been  given  this  winter  at  Steinway 
Hall  we  regard  as  an  encouraging  sign  of  the  exis- 
tence of  a  true  love  and  appreciation  of  the  beautiful 
in  a  commnuity  which  we  feared  was  hopelessly  de- 
bauched hy  legs,  sawdust,  and  spangles.  Whatever 
else  we  may  have  learned,  we  have  not  learned  to 
write  songs.  We  can  do  no  better  than  return  to 
our  aBcestors,  and  evidences  are  not  wanting  that  a 
large  portion  of  our  mtisic-loving  public  are  ready  for 
the  change.  These  madrigal  singers  are  doing  a 
good  work.     Let  us  have  more  of  it. 

Philadelphia. — The  first  concert  of  the  Philhar- 
monic Society  was  given  at  the  Academy  of  Music 
on  Saturday  evening,  Jan.  16,  to  a  large  audience. 
The  orchestra  was  very  latge  for  Philadelphia,  num- 
bering nearly  seventy  good  performers.  For  a  first 
performance  it  was  excellent,  and  many  good  judges 
have  expressed  the  opinion  that  there  has  not  been  a 
better  one  of  a  symphony  in  Philadelphia  ihan  that  of 
Beethoven  in  A  major,  since  the  d.ays  of  Jullien's  or- 
chestra. The  selection  from  Lurline  and  the  Jubilee 
overture  were  admirably  given,  and,  for  a  first  con- 
cert of  the  Philadelphia  Philharmonic  Society,  tho 
success  was  decided  and  gratifying,  even  though  the 
critical  may  have  discovered  some  blemishes.  Mine, 
Camilla  Urso's  violin  perform.ance  was  wholly  unex- 
ceptionable ;  and  Mr,  Jarvis  gave  u  Chopin  concerto 
with  his  tisuiil  spirit  and  skill.  It  is  announced  that 
the  February  1.3lh  concert  will  have  an  excellent  pro- 
gramme, including  Mendelssohn's  Scotch  Symphony, 
a  Beethoven  sonata  playeil  by  Mr.  Carl  Wolfsohn, 
and  a  violoncello  piece  by  that  excellent  artist  Ru- 
dolph Hennig. 

The  popularity  of  the  Sentz  Hassler  orchestra  mat- 
inees was  sliown  on  Saturdiiv  by  the  immense  audi- 
ence in  the  Musical  Fund  Hall.  Tlie  Reformaiion 
Symphony  was  I'eccived  with  great  favor,  the  tilleffro 
vivace  being  encored.  Hohnstock's  Fcfit  Overture 
gave  universal  s.itisfaction  hy  its  elevated  style  and 
fine  coloring.  It  must  long  hold  the  popular  favor 
both  for  its  superior  instrumentation  and  beautiful 
motivos.  The  Hail  Columbia  was  announced  iiy  the 
horns  with  thrilling  effect.  Much  curiosity  was  ex- 
pressed to  hear  .Jerome  Hopkins,  whose  active  efibrts 
in  New  York  for  the  advancement  of  art  have  spread 
his  name  fai-  and  wide.  He  has  a  vigorous,  nei'vous 
stylo,  deals  in  broad  contrasts,  and  lays  his  colors  on 
to  produce  startling  effects.  As  a  pianist,  he  possess- 
es the  advantage  of  soon  enlisting  the  attention  of  his 
audience,  and  holding  it  to  the  end  of  the  piece. 
His  Mermaid  Rhapsody   was  vociferously  applauded 
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and  warmiy  deserveJ  an  encore.  Next  Saturday  Mr. 
H.  G.  Thunder  will  play  a  solo  by  Mendelssohn  for 
piano  and  orchestra.  A  splendid  programme  is  un- 
der preparation  for  Schubert's  birthday,  to  be  made 
up  of  the  works  of  the  great  modern  German  master. 
— Bulletin,  Jan.  18. 

Mr.  Jarvis's  third  Soiree  was  given  on  Saturday 
evening  at  Natatorium  Hall  and  was  more  largely 
attended  than  ever.  The  whole  programme  was  ad- 
mirably performed,  Mr.  Jarvis  playing  superbly  in 
every  one  of  the  five  pieces.  Mr.  Guhlemann  won 
new  friends  by  his  fine  execution,  and  Mr.  Hennig 
gave  his  violoncello  solo,  a  romance  by  Franchomme, 
with  an  enthusiasm  of  expression  that  delighted  the 
audience.  The  concert  closed  with  Schumann's 
Quartet,  op.  47,  by  Messrs.  Jarvis,  Guhlemann, 
Kammerer  and  Hennig,  who  gave  this  fine  composi- 
tion with  charming  effect. 

Mr.  Carl  Wolfsohn's  programme,  Jan.  15,  was  as 
follows  : 

Sonata,  A  major,  Piano  and  Violin Raff. 

Allegro,  Andante,  Scherzo,  Allegro  finale. 
Messrs.  Wolfsohn  and  Colonne. 

Andante,  Solo  Violoncello Molique. 

Rudolph  Hennip. 
Fantaisie-StUcke.    "Des  Abends" — "Traumeswirren." 

ScUumann. 
Carl  Wolfsohn. 

Pastorale,  Solo  Violin. : Roberechts. 

Edouard  Colonne. 

AuBord  duLac,  (new) Wolfsohn. 

Carl   Wolfsohn. 

Trio,  D  minor Mendelssohn. 

Messrs.  Wolfsohn,  Colonne  and  Hennig. 

Mr.  Wolfsohn  claims  for  the  first  piece  in  the  list 
that  it  is  the  very  best  duet  of  its  peculiar  class  in  ex- 
istence. It  is  a  representative  composition  of  the 
new  romantic  school,  of  which  Mr.  Wolfsohn  has 
been  the  apostle  in  this  city. 

Drexel's  Musical  Library. 

(From  the  Philadelphia  Age). 

Joseph  W.  Drexel,  Esq.,  has  just  printed,  for  the 
use  of  himself  and  his  friends,  the  first  part  of  the 
catalogue  of  the  contents  of  his  Musical  Library.  It 
is  of  great  interest  to  those  fond  of  music  and  its  lit- 
erature. This  first  part  is  devoted  to  an  enumera- 
tion of  "Musical  Writings-"  Autographs  of  celebra- 
ted musicians,  prints  relating  to  music  (including 
portraits  of  composers,  etc.,)  and  music  for  the 
church,  theatre,  concert-room,  &c.,  will  be  compre- 
hended in  other  additional  parts.  In  a  short  prefa- 
tory note,  Mr.  Drexel  informs  us  that  in  this  depart- 
ment "will  be  fonnd  a  copy  of  the  first  edition  of 
Handel's  oratorios  in  score ;"  likewise  that  his  "li- 
brary was  formed  by  the  uniorj  of  libraries  of  Mr.  H. 
F.  Albrecht,  of  the  late  Germania  Musical  Society, 
and  the  late  Ur.  R.  La  Roche,  being  augmented  by 
frequent  purchase  and  importation  of  works  from 
Europe.  Mr.  Albrecht  spent  over  thirteen  years  in 
different  countries  in  the  formation  of  his  collection, 
and  it  is  to  his  untiring  energy  that  the  present  col- 
lection is  due." 

Few  American  gentlemen  have  the  taste  and  dis- 
position to  form  a  similar  collection,  and  few  musi- 
cians of  Germany  or  any  other  country  have  the 
means  to  indulge  such  an  expensive  gratification. 
Hence  it  is  doubtful  if  there  exists  so  large  a  private 
collection  devoted  to  this  specialty,  unless  it  may  be 
Herr  C.  F.  Becker's,  in  Leipzig,  which,  however,  is 
incorporated  in  the  city  library,  the  autliorifies  set- 
tling upon  him  a  handsome  life  annuity,  with  the 
privilege  of  using  the  books  as  if  still  his  property, 
till  death.  Private  collections  generally  contain  less 
than  a  thousand  volumes,  rarely  so  many  as  eight 
hundred.  The  Drexel  Library  contains  over  1,500 
works,  and  about  2,200  volumes.  There  is  no  public 
musical  library,  we  believe,  in  the  United  States,  the 
student  of  musical  writings  being  driven  from  the 
scant  shelves  of  our  public  libraries  to  the  necessity 
to  purchase  whatever  books  he  may  need,  as  far  as 
his  means  will  allow  him.  We  would  caution  snch 
enthusiasts  not  to  expect  assistance  or  sympathy 
from  literary  or  scientific  gentlemen,  whose  aesthetic 
education  is  of  native  growth,  for  it  can  scarcely  be 
controverted  that  the  American  mind  is  sadly  defi- 
cient in  this  essential  of  a  perfect  whole.  There  are 
in  Europe  some  musical  libraries  of  great  resources 
and  untold  value.  The  royal  library  (we  refer  to  the 
one  department  of  music)  in  Berlin  is  supposed  to  he 
worth  over  a  million  of  dollars.  It  is  prepared  to 
pay  S10,000  for  a  copy  of  a  work  of  which  only  two 
copies  are  known  to  exist — one  in  the  Imperial  libra- 
ry at  Paris,  and  the  other  in  the  collection  at  Gotha. 
It  is  a  dictionary,  the  first  printed  book  on  music, 
believed  by  Dr.  Burney  to  have  been  published  in 
Naples,  in  1474.  The  Library  of  the  "Society  of 
Friends  of  Music"  in  Vienna  ;  the  Imperial  Libr.iries 
at  Paris  and  Vienna  ;  the  Royal  Library  at  Munich  ; 
the  City  Library  at  Leipzig,  are  among  those  devoted 
specially  to  music,  acknowledged  to  be  of  the  great- 


est importance.  There  are  some  books,  MSS.,  etc., 
in  the  British  Museum,  but  not  separated  from  the 
other  parts  of  the  library. 

In  Mr.  Drexel's  collection  may  be  found  some 
very  rare  and  interesting  works,  viz. :  The  first  edi- 
tion of  Brossard's  "Dictionnaire  do  Musique,"  in 
folio ;  several  works  from  the  sixteenth  century,  by 
Faber,  Gaffarius,  Zarlino,  Ziraldus,  Agrippa,  and 
others;  a  copy  of  Aristoxenus,  a  philosopher  and 
musician,  born  at  Tarentnm,  (a  city  in  Magna  Gras- 
cia,  now  Calabria,)  who  lived  three  hundred  and  fifty 
years  before  Jesus  Christ.  His  is  the  oldest  work  on 
music,  and  -was  printed  in  1616,  with  the  title  "Auc- 
tores  Musices  Antiquissimi."  There  is  also  a  fine 
facsimile  copy  of  Philodemus'  "Tractatus  de  Musica" 
(in  Greek,  with  a  Latin  translation),  the  original  MS. 
of  which  was  found  about  one  hundred  years  ago  in 
the  ruins  of  Herculaneum.  The  author  lived  in  the 
time  of  Cicero. 

The  first  collections  of  musical  writings  were  made 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  by  Martini,  Bach,  Matthe- 
son,  Marpurg,  Forkel  and  Gerber.  These  celebrated 
authors  used  first  the  words  "mnsikalische  Schriften" 
("musical  writings),  and  these  have  been  continued  to 
the  present  day  ;  but  the  words  "musical  writings" 
are  not  found,  it  is  alleged,  in  any  English  diction- 
ary. This  is  explained  by  the  absence  of  such  liter- 
ture  in  England  until  a  comparatively  recent  period. 
New  things  coming  into  use,  new  words  must  be 
fsund  for  them,  and  no  more  appropriate  designation, 
it  occurs  to  us,  can  be  formed. 

The  classifications  made  by  Mr.  Albrecht  (who  is 
now  in  charge  of  Mr.  Drexel's  library)  are  calculated 
to  greatly  aid  in  finding  any  book  desired,  and  might 
be  adopted  with  advantage  in  forming  the  catalogues 
of  all  large  libraries  where  the  variety  of  subjects, 
dates,  languages,  etc.,  often  makes  confusion  and 
embarrasses  the  student.  In  as  condensed  space  as 
possible,  we  will  attempt  to  illustrate  thil  admirable 
and  original  plan  : 

1.  The  number  of  works  in  each  language. 

2.  The  same  divided  into  centuriep. 

3.  Each  language  separated  into  different  centuries. 

4.  A  division  of  contents  into  twelve  heads  orvarieties. 

5.  The  History  of  Music  separated  as  to  language  and  cen- 
tury. 

6.  Bio,r;rapliies  treated  in  the  same  manner. 

7.  Dictionaries. 

8.  Bibliography. 

9.  Theory  of  musical  composition. 

10.  Instruction  books  for  voices  and  instruments. 

11.  Musical  journals. 

12.  Acoustics,  or  science  of  sound. 

13.  Construction  ef  instruments. 

14.  Essays  on  musical  expression, 

15.  Reports,  etc.,  of  musical  societies. 

16.  Musical  novels,  almanacs,  description  of  musical  festi- 
vals, musical  travels,  polemical  and  satirical  writings,  etc. 

17.  A  tabular  recapitulation  as  to  works,  volumes  and  peri- 
riods. 

IS.  A  tabular  recapitulation  relating  to  language,  works 
and  volumes. 

Then  follow,  under  the  head  of 

"history  of  mdsic," 
divisions  designating  the  language  in  which  the  works 
are  written,  and  a  division  h.aving  the  catalogue  num- 
ber in  large  type,  with  a  smaller  type  indicating  in 
how  many  volumes  ;  other  small  marks  indicate  the 
century  in  which  published. 

The  others  of  the  twelve  heads  :  "Biographies," 
"Dictionaries,"  etc.,  are  treated  with  the  same  care- 
ful detail  and  minute  instruction.  Finally  we  come 
to  the  full  title,  date  and  description  of  the  work,  in 
alphabetical  order,  as  commonly  found  in  catalogues. 
The  advantages  of  this  ingenious  and  concise  ar- 
rangement— for  it  occupies  very  little  space — can 
scarcely  be  shown  by  description,  but  upon  inspec- 
tion and  examination  they  must  be  apparent,  and 
will  probably  lead  to  imitation  in  the  preparation  of 
future  catalogues.  We  claim  originality  in  Mr.  Al- 
brecht, and  hope  that  due  credit  may  be  given  to  this 
modest  musician,  who  blushingly  requested  that  his 
name  be  not  mentioned.  As  Mr.  Drexel  has  said, 
to  him  are  we  m.ninly  indebted  for  such  a  rich  and 
unique  collection  in  our  city,  where  we  hope  and 
plead  that  it  may  be  retained.  Now  that  Mr.  Drexel 
has  gone  so  far,  may  he  be  persuaded  to  continue  to 
add  the  daily  increasing  works  on  music  which  ap- 
pear from  time  to  time.  We  miss  the  works  of  Kast- 
ner,  Driesbach,  Helmholtz,  Hullah,  Jebb,  Lunn, 
Macfarren,  Clement,  the  France  Musicale,  for  which 
Fe'tis  wrote  so  many  valuable  papers,  and  the  Eng- 
lish journals,  sermons,  and  pamphlets  which  are  just 
now  so  interesting  from  the  discussions  abont  church 
music.  With  a  collection  so  nearly  complete  onr 
appetite  grows,  and  we  sigh  for  a  perfect  fulfilment. 
But  let  us  rejoice  in  the  possession  among  us  of  so 
many  treasures,  and  let  us  pray  that  Mr.  Drexel  may 
find  it  in  his  heart  to  provide  for  them  a  lasting  home 
in  some  public  institution  which  may  feel  ibe  respon- 
sibility of  the  charge  entrusted  to  it,  and  where  the 
members  of  the  press  and  students  of  the  divine  art 
may  have  free  access  for  their  enlightenment  and  in- 
struction. 
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Vocal,  with  Piano  AoeompaniBient. 

Cheerfulness.     (Frohsinn).    Duet.  3.  Ctoy. 

Gumhert.  75 
An  admirable  duet,  filled  with  the  spirit  of  cheer- 
fulnesB  and  sunshine. 

Down  among  the  Lily  Bells.    3.     B6  to  f. 

L.  W.  D.  30 

A  very  sweet  song  with  a  pretty  chorus. 

What  does  little  Birdie  say  ?     3.     E6  to  f. 

Sullivan.  30 
As  the  title  indicates,  very  neat  and  sweet. 

Lancashire  Lass.     Comic.  Pratt.  30 

Good  melody,  and  will  be  a  favorite. 

How  stupid  some  men  are  !  (Ah  !  qne  les  hommes 

sontb^tes).  3.  E6  to  f.  "La  Perichok"  30 

In  the  amusing  scene,  where  Le  Perichole  is  trying 

to  persuade  her  jealous  lover  that  she  is  acting  for  his 

good,  while  he  iB  too  dull,  or  too  straight  forward  to 

see  it. 

Cavalier  and  Captive.  (L*Espagnol  et  la  jenne 

I'ndienne).  "La  Perichole."  40 

One  of  the  most  favorite  songs  of  the  opera. 

Instrumental. 

Hamilton  Galop.     3.  F.  Wright.  30 

By  a  band-master,  and  a  bright,  effective  piece.  For 
bands,  or  for  piano. 

Harp  of  the  North.  Engelhrecht. 

1.  Annie  Laurie.     4.     E6.  40 

2.  Comin*  thro'  the  Rye.     5.     Bfi.  40 

Give  an  entirely  new  life  to  the  well-known  airs,  and 
are  very  effective  and  graceful  arrangements. 

Apollo  Grand  March.     3.     E6.  Bunner.  30 

Autumn  Flower  Waltz.     3.     F.  "         40 

The  first  a  march  of  considerable  power,  and  both 
are  bright  and  pleasing. 

La  Foret.     (The  Woods).  Iraprompta  Brillante. 

4.     C.  TaJexi/.  65 

Seems,  at  first  sight,  to  be  entirely  composed  of  ar- 
peggios, but  there  are  many  li^ht  runs.  Graceful, 
and  suggestive  of  forest  sounds,  and  forest  thoughts. 

Up  in  a  Balloon.     Waltz.     2.     B&.  Pratt.  35 

"         *'  Galop.     2.     F.  Kiu'ght.  30 

The  last  also  contains  the  melody  of  "the  Broadway 
stage."    Both  pleasing. 

L'  Oeil  creve.    Quadrille.     3.  Knight.  40 

"         "       Galop.           3.     A.  "        30 

"         "       Waltz.           3.     A.  "        30 

Three  brilliant  arrangements  from  this  pretty 
opera. 

Felice  Not te.     (Happy  Night.)  Barcarolle.  4.  G. 

Patter.  75 
With  much  character,  yet  with  a  sweet,  smooth, 
gliding  movement. 

Don  Carlos.     (Boquet  de  Melodies).  "  4.     Beyer,  75 
Good  arrangements  from  this  impressive  opera. 

Lancashire  Lass  Waltz.     2.     D.  Pratt.  30 

The  song  before  mentioned,  well  arranged  for 
piano. 


Ma  Petite  Marie  Waltz.     3.     E/?. 
Piquant  and  pleasing. 

Books, 


Dosch.  30 


The  Standard  Singing  School. 

L,  H.  Southard.  3.00 

A  splendid  collection  of  materials  for  training  and 
building  the  voice  and  tast*  in  sinffing.  It  is  based 
on  Garcia's  celebrated  Method,  but  adapted  especial- 
ly to  the  wants  of  teachers  and  pupils  aniongus.  The 
directions  are  plain,  and  the  whole  will  be  eminently 
useful. 


Abbreviations. — Degrees  of  difficulty  are  marked  from  1  to 
7.  The  key  is  marked  with  a  capital  letter,  as  C,  B  flat,  &c., 
A  small  lloman  letter  marks  the  highest  note,  if  on  the  staff, 
an  italic  latter  the  highest  not«,  \f  above  the  staff. 


Music  by  Mail.— ■^lusic  is  sent  by  mail,  the  expense  being 
two  cents  for  every  four  ounces,  or  fraction  thereof,  (about 
one  cent  for  an  ordinary  piece  of  music).  Persons  at  a 
distance  will  find  the  conveyance  a  saving  of  time  and 
expense  in  obtaining  supplies.  Books  can  also  be  sent  at 
double  these  rates. 
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Translated  for  Dwigtit's  Journal  of  Music. 

My  Eecollections  of  Mendelssohn. 

BY  EDWARD    DEVUIKNT. 
II. 

Meanwhile  came  the  summer  of  1822,  and, 
while  the  whole  Mendelssohn  family  were  pre- 
paring for  a  grand  tour  of  Switzerland,  I  entered 
upon  my  first  tour  of  probation  and  of  studies, 
which  led  me  to  Dresden  and  to  the  Rhine,  but 
from  September  onward  kept  me  for  some  time 
in  Frankfort  on  the  Main. 

There  in  the  street  one  day  I  met  Doctor 
Heyse  with  Feli.x,  who  had  undergone  a  change 
externally.  The  beautiful  brown  looks  had  been 
cut  short  to  the  nape  of  the  neck,  the  child's 
dress  had  given  place  to  a  boy's  attire  with  open 
jacket  over  the  waistcoat.  The  reform  was  suit- 
ed to  his  age,  but  I  was  sorry  to  miss  the  peculiar 
appearance  which  he  had  before. 

The  family,  on  the  journey  home,  rested  a  few 
days  in  Frankfort,  during  which  1  was  their  ac- 
cepted intimate  companion.  Herr  Ferdinand 
Hiller,  another  boy  with  long  brown  curls,  scarce- 
ly a  year  or  two  younger,  was  presented  by  his 
father;  it  proved  the  beginning  of  a  warm  friend- 
ship. The  music  dealer  and  composer  Andre,  of 
Offenbach,  a  corpulent,  loud  talking,  loud  laugh- 
ing man,  came  also  to  make  the  acquaintance  of 
Felix  and  produced  some  of  his  new  song  compo- 
sitions. He  urged  Felix  to  improvise  on  the  pi- 
ano, an  art  much  in  favor  at  that  time,  owing  to 
the  example  of  Hummel,  and  looked  upon  as  the 
criterion  of  a  genuinely  musical  piano  player. 
Felix,  who  had  already  shown  an  extraordinary 
talent  for  it,  gave  himself  the  quiet  satisfaction  of 
weaving  together  and  working  up  the  theme  of  a 
song  which  he  had  just  heard  of  Andre's  and  one 
of  my  modest  compositions, — which  I  had  shown 
him  once  and  which  he  retained  in  that  memory 
of  his  that  never  lost  anything.  He  laughed 
about  it  afterwards,  and  was  fond  of  remember- 
ing how  Andre,  sitting  broadside  close  to  the  pi- 
ano, signalized  each  recurrence  of  his  theme  by 
loud  chuckles,  while  I,  standing  behind  Felix,  rec- 
ognized my  own  theme  with  low  murmurs,  and 
how  he  kept  on  making  us  repeat  these  signs. 
But  in  the  Csecilia  Verein,  where  Felix  also  im- 
provised at  the  request  of  the  Director  Schelble, 
he  took  it  more  earnestly,  began  from  the  Motet 
of  Bach  which  had  just  been  sung,  and  by  the 
richness  of  invention,  by  the  severe  style  of  treat- 
ment, as  well  as  by  his  astonishing  facility  and 
energetic  endurance,  carried  us  all  away  with 
admiration.  That  hour  won  the  boy  Schelble's 
friendship,  and  gave  me  full  conviction  of  Felix's 
great  calling. 

Returning  to  Berlin,  our  relation  to  the  Men- 
delssohn family  grew  continually  warmer;  The- 
resa became  the  intimate  friend  of  Fanny  and 
her  confidant  in  the  growing  tenderness  between 
her  and  my  friend  the  painter  Hensel.  As  he 
likewise  made  me  the  confidant  of  his  love  and 
of  the  difiioulties  interposed  by  the  mother, 
on    account   of  his   Romanist   tendencj' — which 


just  then  lay  in  the  air  of  Berlin — a  sort  of  sym- 
pathetic chain  was  drawn  between  the  lovers 
through  Theresa  and  myself,  althoucrh  we  care- 
fully avoided  any  interference.  When  I  went  to 
Vienna  in  the  summer  of  1823,  to  learn  some- 
thing from  the  famous  Italian  singers  who  were 
there  engaged  together,  Lablaclie  at  their  head, 
I  met  b}'  previous  agreement  Hensel,  on  his  way 
to  Rome,  and  the  sympathetic  chain  was  contin- 
ued during  this  time  through  my  letters  to  Ther- 
esa. 

Meanwhile  Felix  was  waxing  stronger  and 
stronger  in  his  usual  studies  and  productions. 
Besides  the  orchestral  meetings  repeated  from 
time  to  time  on  Sunday  forenoon,  he  was  not 
less  drawn  in  another  direction  by  the  Friday 
music  at  Zelter's.  Here  used  to  meet  a  small 
number  of  members  of  the  Singacademie,  for  the 
sake  of  becoming  acquainted  with  diflicult  works 
of  old  composers.  Here  we  sang  the  "bristling 
pieces,"  as  Zelter  called  them,  of  Sebastian  Bach, 
who  generally  passed  at  that  time  for  an  unintel- 
ligible musical  arithmetician,  of  astonishing  skill 
in  fugue  writing,  and  of  whom  the  Singacademie 
sang  only  a  few  Motets,  and  these  but  seldom. 

Zelter  had  drawn  me  into  these  Friday  meet- 
ings, as  his  pupil,  soon  after  I  entered  the  Sing- 
academie (1818)  ;  I  had  also  met  Felix  and  Fan- 
ny there,  who  both  sang  alto  in  the  chorus,  and 
whom  Zelter  occasionally  set  to  accompanying 
this  or  that  piece  on  the  piano ;  but  now  this 
place  was  yielded  up  entirely  to  Felix. 

Thus  he  learned  to  know  and  treat  musical 
works,  which  Zelter  kept  concealed,  like  a  mys- 
terious sacred  treasure,  from  the  world,  for  which, 
in  his  opinion,  they  had  no  longer  any  value. 
Here  too  Feli.x  made  acquaintance  with  some 
single  pieces  in  Bach's  various  Passions,  and  it  be- 
came his  most  ai-dent  wish  to  possess  the  great 
Passion  according  to  the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  a 
wish  which  was  gratified  by  his  grandmother  at 
Christmas,  182.3.  It  was  no  easy  thing  to  beg  of 
Zelter,  that  jealous  collector,  permission  to  copy 
the  work.  Edward  Rietz  had  undertaken  it, — a 
young  and  excelleflt  violin  player,  a  sickly,  silent, 
thoughtful  musician,  who  had  taken  Plenning's 
place  as  Felix's  violin  teacher,  and  bad  received 
from  his  pupil  the  firstlings  of  his  tender  need  of 
friendship.  At  the  Christmas  festival,  to  which 
I  was  invited  with  Theresa,  Felix,  withface  trans- 
figured, full  of  reverence,  showed  me  the  exqui- 
site copy  of  the  sacred  masterwork,  which  now 
served  for  his  darling  study. 

In  the  next  jjpar,  1824,  Felix,  besides  some  in- 
strumental compositions,  had  also  finished  a  com- 
ic opera  in  three  acts,  called  "The  Urcle  from 
Boston,"  the  text  again  the  work  of  Dr.  Caspar. 
Theresa  and  I  took  part  in  a  number  of  enter- 
taining rehearsals  and  two  musical  performances 
of  it,  interspersed  with  reading  of  the  dialogue. 

Compared  with  the  first  operas,  the  work  show- 
ed a  manifest  progress  in  the  conduct  of  the  mel- 
ody and  the  treatment  of  the  voice  parts  ;  par- 
ticularly a  Terzet  for   tenor   and   two   sopranos. 


and  an  Aria  for  soprano  ;  but  what  pleased  most 
was  a  congratulatory  chorus  of  women  with  so- 
prano .solo,  which  some  friends  of  the  family  very 
unfitly  compared  to  the  then  new  bridesmaiils' 
chorus  m  Der  Frei/schWz.  Ludwig  Robert,  who 
had  accompanied  the  Barnhagen  couple  from 
Carlsruhe  to  Berlin,  and  who  was  very  much 
liked  in  the  Mendelssohn  house,  offered  to  write 
for  Felix  an  opera,  in  which  this  piece  of  music 
should  form  the  nucleus  and  through  its  reminis- 
cences sustain  the  whole  work.  The  Mendels- 
solins  had  sense  enough  not  to  enter  into  the  pro- 
ject. 

A  few  days  after  the  second  performance  of 
this  opera  I  celebrated  my  wedding  with  There- 
sa, with  the  warmest  .sympathy  of  the  Mendels- 
sohn family.  With  Felix  this  chapter  of  my  life 
produced  a  certain  reserve  toward  me;  for  the 
young  man  of  fifteen,  much  was  changed  in  me 
by  marriage.  The  pater-familias  inspired  him 
with  a  sort  of  respect;  the  idea  of  my  being  uni- 
ted to  a  woman  awakened  a  gentle  shyness  in 
him. 

As  newly  married  people  are  wont  to  isolate 
themselves,  it  happened  that  for  some  time  we 
were  less  often  in  the  family  than  we  had  been 
before,  and  I  knew  less  of  Felix's  labors  ;  but  1 
was  well  enough  aware  what  influence  the  social 
intercourse  of  the  ever  open  house  musthavehad 
upon  him.  The  still  prevailing  custom  in  Berlin 
at  that  time  of  the  free  and  easy  evening  call, 
with  the  most  unstudied  hospitality,rcigned  in  the 
Mendelssohn  house  in  its  full  force  and  begot  the 
most  unconstrained  and  lively  intellectual  inter- 
course. Among  the  uninvited,  ever  welcome 
guests  belonged,  besides  the  lively  and  suggestive 
Dr.  Caspar  and  his  bright  young  wife,  the  young 
Secretary  to  the  Hanoverian  legation,  Klinge- 
mann,  son  of  the  professor,  theatre  director  and 
writer,  August  Klingemann.  A  man  of  refine- 
ment, of  warm  and  delicate  feeling,  which,  though 
veiled  beneath  a  rather  ceremonious  diplomatic 
air,  was  understood  by  Felix  and  became  the 
foundation  of  the  warmest  friendship.  Very  dif- 
ferent from  him  and  almost  always  in  his  com- 
pany was  Dr.  Hermann  Frank,  of  cool,  steadfast 
bearing,  independent  outwardly  and  inwardly, 
who  busied  himself  as  a  journalist,  so  far  as  the 
heyday  of  the  censorship  in  those  days  allowed, 
especially  in  one  who  loved  to  express  his  sharp 
opinions  roughly,  albeit  with  good  tone.  He 
quarrelled  much  with  Feli.\'s  father  and  had  no 
sympathy  at  all  with  the  music  of  the  son.  There 
too  was  Ludwig  Robert,  the  clever,  witty  writer, 
with  his  beautiful  wife,  who  wrote  damty  verses 
and  always  brought  sunshine  into  society.  Rob- 
ert's sister,  the  celebrated  Rahel,  and  her  hus- 
band, Barnhagen,  who  had  begun  to  expiate  his 
liberal  imprudence  by  inactivity  in  Berlin,  were 
of  the  number.  In  this  circle  Felix  at  that  early 
age  heard  much  to  enlarge  and  clarify  his  thought 
and  feeling.  Musicians  from  abroad  commonly 
came  commended  to  the  bouse,  and  brought  with 
them  various  kinds  of  entertainment,  and  for  Fe- 
lix and  Fanny  much  musical  incitement.     For  a 
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long  time  the  vioIill;^it  Bouclier,  a  stranf;e  m  in, full 
oftalent,  keptliimself  in  vo;;iie  in  Berlin  llnougli 
his  rosemblance  to  tlie  first  Napoleon,  and  was  a 
notability  in  the  Mendelssohn  honsp.  He  turned 
his  Buonapartist  profile  to  account  in  liis  concerts, 
laying  aside  his  violin  durini;  the  tulli  of  the  or- 
chestra and  exliibilinf;  the  well  known  imperial 
attitudes  lo  the  public.  Occasionally  beheld  the 
violin  upon  his  bark  as  he  played;  and  these 
tricks,  together  with  hissurprisingly  fine  delivery 
in  some  respects,  won  him  a  sin<rular  succession 
of  full  concerts.  There  was  in  him  a  droll  mix- 
ture of  naivete,  eccentricity  and  a  Frenchman's 
shrewd  eye  to  advantage.  He  gave  proofs  of  it 
even  in  the  Mendelssohn  family. 

Other  guests  were  the  fiulist  Guillot,  who 
pushed  his  felicitous  hraeura  almost  beyond  the 
capacity  of  his  instrument,  and  the  composed 
Drouet,  who  on  the  contrary  cultivated  a  soft 
tone  and  the  e.xtremest  fiuency  ;  and  Moscheles, 
whom  Feli.x  highly  honored,  and  Reissiger,  be- 
fore he  entered  upon  the  duties  of  capellmeister 
in  Dresden.  Feli.x  inevitably  received  the  most 
various  impulses  from  all  these  personalities. 

With  me,  meanwhile,  the  conviction  of  his  call- 
ing for  the  Opera,  and  the  opinion  that  he  ought 
to  try  his  hand  in  opera  of  the  highest  kind,  had 
become  so  firmly  rooted,  that  I  tried  my  unprac- 
ticed  pen  upon  a  poem,  for  which  I  chose  a  fa- 
vorite theme  from  my  Italian  studies,  the  episode 
of  Olind  and  Sophronia  in  the  "Jerusalem  De- 
livered." In  November  of  the  year  1824  I  read 
the  work  before  Heyse  and  Felix  ;  it  was  praised, 
'but  Felix  thought  he  would  not  like  to  venture, 
upon  so  serious  a  subject,  and  so  the  experiment 
failed.  I  was  not  aware  that  Felix  had'  been  at 
work  upon  a  new  opera  ever  since  July,  and  he 
was  not  inclined  to  tell  me  now.  Klingemann 
had  made  the  poem  for  him,  taking  for  his  sub- 
ject the  episode  of  Camacho's  wedding  in  "Don 
Quixote:"  This  work  he  finished  toward  August 
in  the  year  1825. 

With  this  composition,  and  with  the  removal 
from  the  grandmother's  house  on  the  New  Prom- 
enade, Felix's  days  of  boyhood  closed.  His  fath- 
er had  bought  and  altered  the  so  called  Reck  pal- 
ace in  the  Leipziger  Strasse  (now  the  seat  of  the 
Herrenliaus,  or  House  of  Lords),  and  the  family 
moved  into  it  late  in  the  summer  of  1825. 


Ghat  with  Eossini. 

By  FEHDINAXD    HILLKR. 
(Continued  from  pa^e  337). 

Does  Spohr  still  play  the  violin  much"?  asked 
Rossini  one  da.y. 

— He  still  plays  splendidly,  but  only  in  small 
circles,  I  replied. 

— T  lament  that  I  never  had  the  pleasure  of 
hearing  him,  said  the  maestro.  Festa,  in  Naples, 
who  was, quite  distinguished  in  quartet  especially, 
always  spoke  of  him  to  me  with  the  greatest  en- 
thusiasm, and  said  that  he  owed  the  best  that  he 
could  do  to  Spohr.  He  had  not  been  his  pupil 
exactly,  but  had  had  much  intercourse  with  him 
in  Naples.  He  was  never  weary  of  celebrating 
his  large  tone,  his  grandiose  delivery, 

^No  one  probably  has  gone  beyond  him  in 
tliat  regard,  said  I.  But  you  have  heard  Paga- 
nini  a  great  deal,  maestro  ? 

— For  many  years  he  was  almost  continually 
near  nie.  He  declared  that  he  followed  my  star, 
as  he  called  it,  and  I  was  scarcely  in  a  place,  that 
he  did  not  come  after  me.  He"  eat  whole  days 
and  niolits  with  me,  while  I  composed. 
"  -T-Was  he  interesting  also  in  conversation  ? 

•;^He  was  full  of  original  suggestions ;  a  rare 
fellow'.     But  what  5>  talent  J 

■ — A  geniijs  i 


— One  should  hear  him  plav  at  sight!  He  took 
in  half  a  paje  at  a  glance.  You  know  the  story 
of  him  and  Lafont  in  Milan  V 

— It  was  frequently  referred  to  in  the  newspa- 
pers, but     .... 

— I  was  present  at  the  time,  Rossini  interrupt- 
ed. Lafont  came  to  Milan,  prepossessed  with  the 
idea  that  Paganini  was  a  sort  of  charlatan,  and  he 
proposed  to  make  short  work  with  him.  So  he 
invited  him  to  play  something  with  him  in  his 
concert  in  La  Scala.  Paganini  came  to  me  and 
askeil  me  if  he  had  better  accept  this  invitation. 
"You  must  do  so,"  said  I,  "in  order  that  he  may 
not  believe  that  you  have  not  the  courage  to 
measure  yourself  with  him."  Lafont  sent  to  him 
the  solo  part;  but  Paganini  would  know  nothing 
of  it,  and  thought  the  orchestra  rehearsal  was 
suflicinnt.  At  that  he  played  his  part  very 
smoothly  and  fairly  through  at  sight.  But  in  the 
evening  he  repeated  the  variations,  which  Lafont 
had  to  play  before  him,  in  octaves,  thirds,  sixths, 
so  that  the  poor  Frenchman  was  extremely  con- 
fused, and  did  not  play  as  well  as  he  was  able.  I 
rallied  Paganini  for  this  want  of  musical  loyalty, 
but  he  laughed  in  his  beard.  Lafont  nevertheless 
rode  back  to  Paris  in  a  rage,  and  Paganini  passed 
there  for  a  charlatan,  until  at  length  he  taught 
the  Parisians  to  kiiow  better. 

— Is  it  true,  I  asked,  that  he  had  formerly  a 
fuller  tone,  and  played  on  thicker  strings  ? 

— The  greater  the  difficulties  he  undertook  in 
the  wav  of  carrying  on  several  parts  at  once,  re- 
plied Rossini,  the  thinner  had  to  be  his  strings ; 
besides,  he  was  no  longer  in  the  full  vigor  of 
youth  when  he  went  abroad,  and  so  there  may  be 
some  truth  in  the  assertion.  What  always  most 
astonished  me  in  him,  was  the  alternation  of  ex- 
citement and  repose,  of  which  he  was  capable, 
when  he  passed  from  the  most  impassioned  can- 
iahite  to  the  boldest  difficulties.  Then  he  would 
become  suddenly  rigid  as  an  automaton  ;  I  almost 
believe  that  he  grew  physically  cold. 

— Of  the  many  strange  adventures,  related  of 
his  early  life,  is  even  the  smallest  part  true  ?  I 
asked. 

— No  :  he  was  for  a  long  time  established  at 
the  court  of  prince  Bacciocchi,  and  afterwards 
went  about  Italy  giving  concerts.  He  could  not 
have  grown  rich  by  it;  Italy  is  not  the  land  for 
that. 

— And  he  was  extravagantly  fond  of  money,  as 
they  say. 

— His  avarice  was  as  great  as  his  talent,  and 
that  is  savins  not  a  little.  When  he  was  earning 
his  thousands  in  Paris,  he  would  go  with  his  son 
into  a  restaurant  at  two  francs,  order  one  dinner 
for  the  two,  and  carry  home  a  pear  and  a  piece 
of  bread  for  his  boy's  breakfast.  He  had  a  sin- 
gular desire  to  become  a  baron,  and  he  found  in 
Germany  a  man  who  helped  him  to  attain  his 
end,  but  charged  him  a  round  sum  for  it.  From 
mortification  and  disgust  he  fell  sick,  and  contin- 
ued in  that  state  a  month. 

— And  yet  he  made  Berlioz  a  right  royal  gift, 
sugsfcsted  r. 

All  Paris  knows  it,  saiid  Rossini,  shruising  his 
shoulders;  I  must  believe  it,  and  yet  at  bottom  1 
hold  it  to  be  impossible. 

— There  are  so  many  wonders,  dear  maestro, 
that  it  matters  not  about  one  more  or  less.  Is  it 
not  one  of  the  greatest  that  "you  have  written 
nothing  more  these  two  and  twenty  years?  What 
do  you  do  with  all  the  musical  thoughts  which 
must  be  humming  through  your  head  '?    . 

— You  joke,  said  the  maestro  laughing. 

— Indeed  I  do  not ; — how  can  you  exist  with- 
out composing  ? 

— Without  the  occasion,  without  the  prompt- 
ing, without  the  determinate  purpose  to  create  a 
determinate  work  .'  I  did  not  need  much  to  ex- 
cite me  to  composition,  as  my  opera-books  bear 
witness — yet  I  needed  something. 

— You  have  indeed  often  contented  yourself 
with  a  very  indifferent  text,  said  I. 

— If  it  had  been  only  that !  exclaimed  Rossini. 
In  Italy  I  never  had  a  text-book  ready  made, 
when  I  began  to  write  ;  I  composed  the  introduc- 
tion, before  the  words  to  the  following  number 
were  written.  And  how  often  I  have  had  for 
poets  people  who  wrote  indeed  not   badly,  but 


had  no  idea  of  the  i-e<|uirements  of  the  musician. 
I  had  lo  work  anlh  them,  instead  of  having  them 
work  lor  me. 

— That  was  not  without  its  advantages,  maes- 
tro ! 

— True,  if  I  had  not  always  had  to  write  in 
haste  I  When  I  was  established  with  Barbaja  in 
Naples,  I  had  to  bother  myself  about  everything 
connected  with  the  opera,  to  watch  over  all  the 
rehearsals.  Barbaja  paid  no  bill  which  I  had  not 
approved — and  l)esides  that,  I  had  bound  myself 
to  write  two  operas  every  year. 

— And  did  write  four,  I  interposed. 

— I  had  sometimes  a  leave  of  absence,  of  which 
I  availi'cl  myself;  my  whole  salary  amounted 
only  to  8,000  francs.  To  be  sure,  I  lived  in  Bar- 
baja's  house,  and  had  no  housekeeping  to  j>ro- 
vide  for. 

— Barbaja  must  have  been  a  genial  man  in  his 
way. 

—  Fie  managed  his  business  with  a  certain 
largeness,  and  made  it  his  peculiar  pride  to  have 
the  best  possible  opera.  And  he  succeeded  too, 
althoush  at  considerable  pecuniary  sacrifices.  But 
he  could  easily  bear  them,  since  as  a  farmer  of 
the  public  games  he  earned  enormous  sums.  His 
misfortune  was  bis  extraordinary  irritabilit)'  and 
his  vanity.  He  thought  that  he  knew  best  about 
everything  himself,  by  which  means  he  ofiended 
most  men.  His  buildings  swallowed  up  immeas- 
urable sums  for  him,  and  he  left  his  son  at  last 
only  a  million. 

— Only  one  million  1  said  I,  sorrowfully. 

— He  micrht  have  left  him  a  dozen,  answered 
the  maestro. 

-—Verily  then,  one  must  drop  a  tear  of  sym- 
pathy for  him. 

— What  a  splendid  orchestra  there  was  then 
in  San  Carlo !  exclaimed  Rossini.  Festa,  of 
whom  I  spoke  just  now,  was  an  eminent  director. 
The  orchestra  at  that  time  in  Naples  was,  next  to 
the  Grand  Opera  in  Paris,  the  best  I  ever  found 
in  any  theatre. 

— The  latter  is  still  always  excellent,  said  I; 
but  I  have  never  had  a  deep  impression  of  it  in 
regard  to  power. 

— The  house  is  too  large,  answered  the  maes- 
tro ;  I  am  especially  shy  of  those  altogether  too 
large  houses — they  kill  all.  The  influence  of 
locality  has  not  been  highly  enough  estimated. 
Transplant  the  orchestra  of  the  Conservatoire 
with  all  its  splendor  into  the  Opera — you  will  not 
recognize  it. 

— Let  us  transplant  ourselves,  dear  maestro, 
into  the  salon,  where  our  wives  are  impatiently 
expecting  us,  said  I,  breaking  off  the  conversa- 
tion. If  we  linger  here  much  longer,  we  shall 
get  a  scchling. 

— Eh  hien,  allons  ! 

We  talked  one  day  a  long  time  about  Cheru- 
bini.  Rossini,  who  had  lived  in  the  greatest 
intimacy  with  him  and  his  family,  told  uie  many 
things  before  unknown  to  me.  The  conversation 
turned  upon  his  peculiar  character,  in  which  a 
genuine  kinilliness  lay  hidden  under  a  somewhat 
rough  shell,  will  'h  he  frequently  presented  at  the 
outset.  I  too  was  able  to  communicate  to  the 
maestro  many  a  trait  which  interested  him. 
"Here  and  there  something  of  that  occasional 
moros'  nes9  of  his  passed  into  his  music,"  saiil  he 
finally.  "But  what  a  great  musician  !  and  the 
bravest  man  one  can  imagine.  But  do  you  know 
any  composer  who  has  effected  such  a  total 
transformation  in  his  style  ?" 

— His  earlier  operas,  to  be  sure,  said  I,  give 
you  not  the  remotest  anticipation  of  the  composer 
of  the  Meifen,  But  he  made  no  account  of  those 
works,  and  ho  wrote  me  once,  when  I  asked  him 
for  some  of  them  to  look  through,  that  they  were 
attempts  of  a  young  man  just  out  of  school. 

— Yet  I  caused  him  great  pleasure  one  day  by 
reminiscences  from  his  Ginlio  Sabino,  said  Ros- 
sini. 

— How  so  ? 

— He  had  written  that  opera  for  the  tenor,  Ba- 
bini,  of  whom  I  afterwards  took  sineing  lessons. 
B.ibini  had  sung  over  a  good  deal  of  it  to  me, 
which  I  remembered  when  1  came  to  Paris.  One 
d.iy,  after  dinner,  at  Cherubini's,  I  sat  down  at 
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file  piano  and  sansr  to  Iiim  these  songs  of  his  early 
3'outh.  He  could  scai'cel}'  contain  himself  for 
amazement,  since  naturally  he  could  not  fiuess 
at  the  connection, — but  the  tears  came  into  his 
eyes. 

— It  must  have  carried  him  some  forty  years 
back,  said  1.  That  must  have  alfectcd  him  ! — 
And  that  you  should  have  brought  it  to  his  hear- 
ing 1 

— Did  you  know  old  Salieri  too  V  and  Winter? 
asked  Rossini. 

— Neither  of  them. 

— I  saw  the  latter  in  Milan,  said  the  maestro, 
■when  he  broujht  out  there  his  ifaomello  H. 
There  were  very  fine  things  in  that  opera  ;  I  re- 
member especially  a  Terzet,  in  which  one  person 
behind  the  scenes  had  a  broadly  laid  out  cantile- 
na, while  the  other  two  carried  on  a  dramatic 
duet  on  tlie  stage ;  it  was  capitally  made  and 
very  effective.  What  annoyed  me  in  Winter 
was  his  distastefulness  (f/'nn/;/)e(WicW.'eiV).  He 
was  a  man  of  lofty  and  imposing  exterior,  but 
cleanliness  was  not  his  strong  side. 
— O  dear ! 

— One  day  he  invited  me  to  dinner.  There 
came  on  a  huge  dish  of  polpetli,  to  which  he 
helped  me  and  himself  in  oriental  manner,  with 
his  fingers.     That  ended  the  dinner  for  me  ! 

— That  was  a  fearful  occurrence.  And  Salieri? 
Did  you  see  him  in  Vienna  ?  I  inquired. 

— Certainly,  the  good  old  gentleman  !  At  that 
time  he  had  a  passion  for  composing  canons,  and 
came  pretty,  regularly  to  supper  with  us. 
— To  compose  canons  ? 

— To  get  them  sung.  My  wife  and  I,  David 
and  Nozari,  who  commonly  ate  with  us,  formed 
quite  a  resprctable  vocal  quartet  together.  At 
last  we  grew  quite  dizzy  with  those  interminable 
canons,  and  we  begged  him  to  hold  in  a  little. 

-^-His  opera,  Axnr,  is  among  my  earliest  musi- 
cal recolIe('tions,  said  I. 

— It  contains  capital  pieces,  as  do  all  his  operas. 
In  his  Grolto  di  Trofonio,  to  be  sure,  he  was  not 
up  to  his  poet;  Casti's  libretto  is  a  real  master- 
piece. Poor  Salieri  !  Have  they  not  accused 
him  of  Mozart's  death?  said  Rossini,  waxing 
somewhat  warm. 

• — Nobody  believes  in  it,  said  I,  in  a  pacifying 
tone. 

. — At  all  events,  this  scandal  was  very  serious- 
ly circulated.  I  asked  him  directly  one  day,  after 
a  canon:  "Did  you  really  poison  Mozart?"  He 
planted  himself  before  me  proudly,  and  said: 
''Look  at  me  closely  ;  do  I  look  like  a  murder- 
er?"    And  certainly  he  did  not. 

— Yet  he  may  have  been  jealous  of  Mozart,  I 
suggested. 

— That  is  very  likely,  said  Rossini  ;  but  you 
will  confess,  it  is  a  long  way  from  that  to  mixing 
poison. 

— Which,  thank  God,  is  not  readily  undertak- 
en ;  if  it  were,  composers  would  die  off  like  flics. 
But  since  we  are  talking  of  those  old  masters, 
tell  me  something  more  of  Simon  Mair,  of  whom 
I  know  as  good  as  nothing.  Had  he  a  strong 
gift  of  invention  ? 

— He  made  himself  so  great  a  name  les^  by 
that,  perhaps,  than  by  the  fact  that  he  first  drew 
more  attention  in  Italy  to  the  dramatic  element. 
Moreover  in  the  expansion  of  instrumentation  in 
our  country  he  and  Paer  have  had  the  greatest 
influence. 

—I  saw  him  once  in  his  extreme  old  age  direct 
a  mass  at  Verona,  said  I, — or  rather  I  heard  him 
direct,  for  he  drowned  choir  and  orchestra  by 
tapping  with  a  roll  of  paper,  which  served  him 
for  a  baton. 

— He  was  a  worthy  man,  said  Rossini,  and  one 
of  comprehensive  scientific  culture.  His  Medea, 
which  he  composed  in  his  later  years  for  Naples, 
is  a  distinguished  opera. 

— What  an  expansion  the  Italian  opera  has 
gained -though,  since  the  time  of  Metastasio,  I 
began,  when  a  couple  of  dozen  arias  and  a  little 
chorus  formed  the  musical  contents  of  a  lyric 
drama ! 

— Not  to  forget  the  Recitatives,  said  the  maes- 
tro, which  were  admirably  treated  by  the  good 
composers,  and  with  which  the  best  singers  pf 
that  time  often  produced  more  effect  and  earned 


greater  applause,  than  with  the  hramira  airs. 
The  latter,  considered  with  reference  to  the  text, 
were  actually  hnrx  d'nsuLi-es.  They  contained 
some  sort  of  a  pallietio  image,  and  at  the  most 
repeated  an  expression  of  feelings,  which  had 
before  been  uttered  to  satiety.  But  Metastasio 
has,  after  Zeno,  the  great  merit  of  having  jiecu- 
liarly  adapted  our  language  to  music.  He  brought 
into  use  a  genuine  selection  of  euphonious,  singa- 
ble words,  and  in  this  remains  a  model  for  ail 
times.  Do  you  know  any  compositions  of  Jo- 
melli  ? 

— Church  compositions,  but  no  operas,  I  an- 
swered. 

— He  is  the  most  genial  of  our  composers  of 
that  time,  continued  Rossini.  No  one  knew  how 
to  treat  the  voice  so  well.  His  slow  movements 
especially  are  often  of  wonderful  melodic  beauty. 
•  — But  no  one  would  seek  to  produce  an  effect 
with  them  to-day,  said  I,  inquiringly. 

— The  forms,  to  be  sure,  in  our  Art  are  so 
changeable  and  so  important,  replied  Rossini. 
Besides,  no  one  now-a-days  would  be  able  to  sing 
those  things ;  they  require  a  sustaining  of  the 
respiration,  of  which  only  the  caslratl  were  capa- 
ble, whether  it  were  owing  to  their  thorough  stu- 
dies, or  their  bodily  constitution. 

— The  earlier  Italian  singers  must  have  taken 
quite  other  liberties  than  those  of  our  time,  said 
I,  if  one  compares  the  accounts  of  their  extraor- 
dinary virtuosity  with  the  simple  songs,  which 
the  composers  often  wrote  for  them. 

— True,  the  opera  composers  of  that  time  com- 
monly played  a  quite  subordinate  part,  and  gave 
the  singers  merely  sketches,  which  they  filled  out 
at  pleasure.  Nevertheless  men  like  Durante, 
Lotti  and  Jomelli  will  remain  great  masters  for 
all  times,  exclaimed  Rossini. 

In  the  summer  of  1836  Rossini  came  to  pass  a 
week  at  Frankfort.  Felix  Mendelssohn  was  there 
at  the  same  time,  and  I  had  the  pleasure  of  see- 
ing these  two  men,  the  one  of  whom  had  written 
his  last,  the  other  his  first  great  work,  together 
almost*daiIy  in  my  father's  house.  The  engag- 
ing manner  of  the  celebrated  maestro  had  its  ef- 
fect also  upon  Mendelssohn,  aud  he  played  before 
him  as  much  as  he  wanted,  and  what  he  wanted, 
both  of  his  own  and  others'  compositions.  Rossi- 
ni thought  with  great  interest  of  those  days,  and 
often  led  the  conversation  back  to  the  master 
snatched  so  early  from  us.  He  told  us  he  had 
heard  his  Octet  well  performed  in  Florence,  and 
I  had  to  play  to  him  the  Symphony  in  A  minor, 
for  four  hands,  with  a  very  clever  pianinle  from 
Paris,  Mme.  Pfeifer,  who  was  then  in  Trouville. 
With  what  fineness,  what  ef:pi''U  Mendelssohn 
knew  how  to  treat  the  smallest  motive  !  said  he 
after  it  was  done.  But  how  comes  it,  that  he 
wrote  no  opera  ?  Had  he  not  applications  for 
for  them  from  every  theatre  ? 

— You  do  not  know  our  German  theatrical 
management,  dear  maestro.  We  try  the  works 
of  all  times  and  nations,  from  Gluck  to  Balfe,  to 
Verdi,  and  let  the  living  German  composers 
make  a  trial  when  they  can  ;  to  order  an  opera 
is  a  thing  which  seldom  occurs  to  any  theatre  di- 
rection. 

— But,  exclaimed  Rossini,  if  young  talents  are 
not  encouraged,  if  you  do  not  give  them  opportu- 
nity to  get  experience,  nothing  can  ever  come  of 
it!" 

— And  nothing  ivill  come  of  it,  I  answered.  A 
Beethoven,  a  Weber  write  for  once  a  couple  of 
masterpieces,  but  from  a  living  and  progressive 
German  national  opera  we  are  as  far  now  as 
ever.  Moreover,  I  believe  that  the  German  com- 
posers will  always  incline  mainly  toward  instru- 
mental music. 

— They  commonly  begin  with  instrumental 
music,  said  Rossini,  which  perhaps  makes  it  hard 
for  them  to  accommodate  themselves  afterwards 
to  the  conditions  of  vocal  music.  They  have  dif- 
ficulty in  being  simple,  whereas  it  is  hard  to  the 
Italians  not  to  be  even  flat. 

. — You  are  very  severe,  maestro  ;  indeed  it  may 
be  the  most  difficult  of  problems  to  remain  noble 
in  simplicity.  Speaking  of  that,  I  must  come 
back  again  to  my  lament,  that  you  did  not  con- 
tinue after  "William  Tell"  to  write  for  the  Grand 


Opera.     Had  you  not  the  intention  to  compose  a 
Faust  ? 

—It  was  long  a  favorite  thought  of  mine,  and  I 
had  already  sketched  out  a  whole  scenario  with 
Jouy.  Naturally  upon  the  basis  of  Goethe's 
poem.  But  about  that  time  a  real  Faust  mania 
sprang  up  in  Paris;  every  theatre  had  its  a  parte 
Faust,  which  quiti^  destroyed  my  relish  for  it. 
Meanwhile  came  the  July  revolution  ;  the  Grand 
Opera,  formerly  a  royal  institution,  passed  into 
the  hands  of  a  private  impresario,  my  mother  had 
died,  my  father  found  it  intolerable  to  live  in 
Paris,  since  he  understood  no  French, — so  I  dis- 
solved ihe  contrai't,  which  pledged  me  to  furnish 
four  more  grand  operas,  preferring  to  re- 
main quietly  at  home  and  cheer  the  I'ast  years  of 
ray  aged  father.  I  was  far  away  from  my  poor 
mother  when  she  breathed  her  last ;  that  had 
been  an  unspeakable  grief  to  me,  and  I  felt  the 
greatest  anxiety  lest  the  same  thing  should  hap- 
pen to  me  with  regard  to  my  father. 

— And  so  you  went  home  to  your  Bologna, 
where  I  found  you  in  '38,  where  you  were  signing 
cards  of  admission  to  a  public  rehearsal  at  the 
Lyceum.  You  took  great  interest  in  that  institu- 
tion at  that  time. 

—I  have  done  all  that  was  in  my  power  for  it 
during  my  whole  residence  in  Bologna  down  to 
the  year  '49.  It  was  the  school  in  which  I  got 
my  education  !  And  I  had  my  fun  also  in  having 
all  sorts  of  works  played  to  me  by  the  pupils, 
who  formed  a  complete  orchestra.  It  often 
sounded,  to  be  sure,  like  greens  and  turnips ; 
still  it  was  young  and  fresh  and  entertaining. 

— You  preferred  Bologna  to  Florence  for  a 
residence  ?  I  asked. 

— Bologna  is  my  proper  home,  and  an  uncon 
strained  and  genial  activity  prevails  there.  Flor-" 
ence  is  more  of  a  court  city,  and  that  is  nothing 
to  me,  although  I  like  to  think  of  all  the  friend- 
liness continually  shown  me  by  the  Grand  Duke. 

— But  it  appears  to  me,  you  never  found  it 
very  irksome,  ilhtstrissimo  maestro,  to  have  inter- 
course with  high  and  even  supreme  powers,  and 
you  have  had  opportunity  enough  for  it.  In  fact 
you  took  part  in  the  Congress  of  Vienna. 

— I  went  there  at  the  invitation  of  Prince 
Metternich,  who  wrote  me  a  most  amiable  letter. 
Since  I  was  le  Dieu  derjiarmonie,  it  ran,  he  hoped 
I  would  come  there,  where  there  was  so  much 
need  of  harmony.  If  Cantatas  could  have  done 
the  thing,  I  should  have  accomplished  it.  I  had 
to  compose  for  them  at  the  shortest  notice  five 
pieces,  for  the  Negozianti,  and  for  the  Nohili,  for 
the  festival  of  Concord — and  what  not  ? 

— But  how  did  jou  contrive  to  do  all  that  ? 

— In  part  I  patched  old  things  together  and 
put  a  new  text  under  it — yet  that  too  was  a  labor, 
with  which  I  could  scarcely  get  through  in  sea- 
son. In  a  chorus  about  Concord  it  happened, 
that  the  word  Alleanza  (Alliance)  stood  beneath 
a  sorrowful  chromatic  sish ;  I  had  no  time  to  al- 
ter it,  but  I  thought  it  fit  to  warn  Prince  Metter- 
nich beforehand  of  that  mournful  trick  of  acci- 
dent. 

■ — He  recognized  in  it  perhaps  the  work  of  a 
higher  destiny,  said  I. 

— At  all  events  he  submitted  to  it  smilingly, 
proceeded  the  maestro.  But  the  festival,  which 
took  place  in  the  arena,  was  wonderfully  beauti- 
ful, and  is  still  vivid  in  my  recollection.  The 
only  thing  that  plagued  me  there,  was  that  I,  to 
direct  my  Cantata,  had  to  stand  under  an  enor- 
mous statue  of  Concord,  in  constant  terror  lest  it 
should  fall  upon  my  head. 

— Concord  would  certainly  have  had  a  down- 
fall then  ! 

— Merci .'  But  there  were  fabulous  carryings 
on  at  that  time  in  Verona.  I  was  presented 
there  among  others  to  the  emperor  Alexander. 
He  and  king  George  the  Fourth  of  England  were 
the  most  amiable  crowned  heads  that  I  ever  met. 
Of  the  personal  attractiveness  of  the  latter  one 
can  scarcely  form  an  idea.  But  Alexander  also 
was  a  splendid,  really  imposing  man.  I  went 
from  there  to  Venice,  to  write  Semiramide. 
There  again  I  found  many  of  those  high  person- 
ages, and  also  Prince  Jletternich,  who  interested 
himself  in  an  uncommon  degree  for  music  and 
really  understood  something  of  it.     He  was  pres- 
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ent  every  evening  in  the  Feniee  at  the  rehea^rsuls 
of  my  new  opera,  anil  seemed  to  be  very  liapiiy 
to  be  able  to  escape  there  somewhat  from  his  po- 
litical circles. 

— Apropos  of  that  story  of  the  cliromalie  Alle- 
anza,  saiil  I,  it  occurs  to  me  it  nsi'il  to  be  related 
how,  dnrinn;  the  occupation  of  the  Church  States 
by  the  Austrians,  yon  received  an  order  from  the 
new  governor  of  Bologna  for  a  Cantata,  and  you 
executed  the  commission  in  such  a  way,  that  you 
roguishly  set  the  new  text  to  a  much  sung  patri- 
otic song  of  your  own  composing. 

■ — There  is  not  a  word  of  trutli  in  it.  They 
left  me  quiet,  and  I  really  had  no  dt■^iire  to  joke 
with  those  stern  gentlemen.  I  have  never  mixed 
myself  up  in  any  way  m  politics.  I  was  a  musi- 
cian and  it  never  occurred  to  me  to  wish  to  be 
anything  else,  although  I  take  the  liveliest  inter- 
est in  what  is  going  on  in  the  world,  particularly 
in  my  country's  fate.  In  truth  I  have  lived 
through  and  seen  all  sorts  of  things. 
(To  be  continued). 


Herr  Manns  on  Musical  Pitch. 

(To  the  Editor  of  the  'Musical  World.") 

Sir, — The  wellintentinnocl  article  in  the  Baihi 
Tdrgraph  of  the  5th  of  January,  nnd  the  previous 
letters  in  the  Athenrciun  and  other  papers,  con- 
cerning the  musical  pitch  of  England,  induce  mc 
to  hiy  my  views  on  this  important  matter  before  my 
brother  conductors,  and  all  who  must  necessarily  ho 
affected  throngli  the  lowering  of  the  present  pitch,  in 
order  to  evoke  the  fullest  inquiry  on  all  points  in 
connection  with  the  movement  before  any  decisive 
steps  are  taken. 

I  beg  to  say  that  I  not  only  think  it  desirable,  hut 
absolutely  necessary,  th:it  the  present  piteli  should  be 
lowered,  and  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  most, 
if  not  all,  of  my  i-espected  colleagues  entertain  the 
same  view,  since  unless  tins  be  done  good  perform- 
ances of  those  choral  works  upon  which  England 
justly  prides  herself  will  become  rare  if  not  altogeth- 
impossible  ;  and  that  not  alone  from  the  fact  that  it 
will  be  difficult  to  find  solo  vocalists  who  can  sing 
their  parts  without  disastrous  transpositions  and  al- 
terations, b\^t  also  from  the  weighty  reason  that  cho- 
rus singing  has  now  become  a  perfect  hardship  to 
musical  amateurs,  instead  of  a  pleasure,  as  it  used 
and  ought  still  to  be. 

As  to  the  cause  and  cure  of  tlie  evil,  practical  ex- 
perience compels  me  to  differ  from  the  views  advanc- 
ed by  the  different  writers  on  the  subject.  Wliatevcr 
may  be  the  cause  of  the  constant  rise  in  the  pitch,  it 
can  scarcely  be  attributed  to  the  vanity  or  ambition 
of  individual  players  or  conductors,  because  the  in- 
tense sensibility  of  the  musical  ear  of  every  good  mu- 
sician would  revolt  against  tuning  instruments  too 
sharp.  The  tendency  to  tune  strings  rather  sliarp  at 
the  beginning  of  a  grand  performance  has  its  root  in 
the  necessity  of  being  prepared  for  the  certain  rising 
of  the  tone  of  the  wind  instruments,  caused  liy  the 
warm  breath  which  gives  life  to  their  bodies  of  wood 
and  brass,  and  also  from  the  presence  of  that  heated 
atmosphere  always  created  where  large  numbers  con- 
gregate in  brilliantly  lighted  concert  rooms. 

According  to  musical  history,  the  rise  in  the  pitch 
commenced  in  the  desire  to  amalgamate  the  pitch  of 
Chor  and  Kamnier-ton,  which,  a  couple  of  centuries 
ago,  differed  in  some  countries  moi-e  than  a  whole 
tone — the  Chor-ton  being  the  highest.  When,  from 
the  beginning  of  the  17lh  century,  the  orcltestra  gra- 
dually became  an  important  accompanying  instru- 
ment at  musical  performiinccs  in  churches,  its  diapa- 
son had  necessarily  to  be  regulated  according  to  the 
Cbor-ton,  that  is,  to  the  pitch  of  the  church  organs  of 
the  time.  But  the  real  mischief  commenced  when 
the  orchestra  emancipated  itself  from  the  church,  and 
went,  as  an  independent  musical  body,  into  the  con- 
cert room  ;  for,  after  increasing  its  family  by  all  sorts 
of  wood  and  brass  instruments,  it  also  pressed  close- 
ly to  its  heart  the  pi  nofbrte.  Concertos  were  com- 
posed for  pianoforte  solo  and  v/ith  orchestra!  accom- 
paniments. The  piano,  cnrefnlly  tuned  to  the  pit^ch 
of  the  wind  instruments  which  had  to  acirompanv  it, 
proved  all  right  during  the  rehearsals  in  the  empty 
saloon  in  the  dnytime,  but  was  found  much  too  flat 
during  the  evening  performance,  when  the  beat  crea- 
ted by  an  artificial  light  and  a  crowded  audience,  bad 
timed  the  wind  instruments  up  considerably.  After 
that,  the  piano  no  doubt;  was  tuned  up  also  in  order 
to  be  in  proper  pitch  for  the  next  evening  perform- 
ances ;  unfortunately,  however,  it  was  occasionally 
wanted  formorning  performances,  without  artificial 
light,  and  then  found  to  be  much  too  sharp.  The 
wind  instruments  were  harassed,  and,  in  or('er  to 
meet  the  difficulty,  determined  to  sharpen  their  pitch 


for  the  next  morning  concert ;  and  so  things  went  on, 
increasing  more  rapidly  still  with  the  introduction  of 
the  brilliant  gaslight  into  concert  roonis,  until  they 
reached  the  present  unendurable  climax — a  musical 
pitch  which  destroys  voi<'CS  and  makes  conductors 
iiesitate  to  consent  to  peiform  the  monumental  cho- 
ral works  of  the  great  masters  of  the  18th  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  first  half  of  the  pre-ent  century  ; 
winch  incapacitates  the  lips  and  lungs  of  trumpet  and 
French  horn  players  before  they  reach  the  prime  of 
life;  makes  kettle  drums,  still  in  Handel's  fivorite 
key  of  D,  sound  like  the  rattling  of  a  flour  mill ;  aiul 
takes  the  sonority  and  beauty  of  sound  out  of  a  great 
orchestra  on  account  of  all  the  violins,  violas,  aiul 
'cellos  being  stringed  much  thinner  than  they  should 
be,  in  order  to  stand  the  strain  of  this  intolerably 
high  pitch,  and  to  vibrate  with  requisite  ease  therein. 

How  can  a  further  progress  of  tiie  evil  be  arrested, 
and  a  complete  cure  be  effected  1  I  fear  it  is  not  so 
easy  as  is  represented  in  the  different  letters,  because 
we  have  no  MinisUe  des  Beaux  Arts  to  whom  a  com- 
mittee of  competent  musicians  might  appeal  for  the 
establishment  of  a  normal  diapason,  and  who,  after 
listening  to  the  scientific  representations  of  such  a 
committee,  might  investigate  the  commercial  part  of 
the  question  with  military  authorities,  bandmasters, 
instrument  makers,  &c.,  and  finally  order  that  from  a 
certain  date  a  formal  musical  pitch  should  be  estab- 
lished for  all  England,  and  that  all  the  militaiy  com- 
manders must  find  means  to  provide  for  their  bands 
instruments  in  accordance  with  that  normal  pitch  ; 
after,  as  a  matter  of  cour.se,  all  musical  societies,  or- 
chestras of  theatres,  concerts,  &c.,  and  the  instrument 
makers  of  all  classes,  must  adopt  without  reserve  this 
normal  diapason. 

To  suggest  that  this  or  that  society  or  orchestra 
should  lower  its  pitch  because  it  is  rich  enough  to  de- 
fray the  expense  is  useless  ;  indeed,  the  old  privilege 
which  orchestral  musicians  have  of  sending  deputies 
— an  evil  which  no  conductor  can  entirely  prevent — 
rendei's  it  impossible.  There  is  also  another  weighty 
reason  why  it  cannot  be  done,  and  this  is  that  the 
opera  orchestras  as  well  as  other  bands — the  Ciystal 
Palace  band  for  instance — frequently  play  with  mili- 
tary bands.  Of  course  this  could  not  be  done  as  long 
as  the  military  bands  of  London  refrained  from 
adopting  the  new  pitch.  A  lowering  of  the  pitch  by 
extending  the  joints  or  prolonging  the  reeds  of  the 
wood  instruments  is  impossible,  as  by  making  these 
instruments  longer  without  a  correspondin|;  altera- 
tion in  the  dimensions  of  finger  and  key-holes,  the 
necessary  purit}^  of  intonation  \vould  he  entirelv  de- 
stroyed— and  surely  nothing  can  be  more  objectiona- 
ble in  music  than  imperfect  intonation. 

The  most  practicable  means  of  lowering  the  pitch 
would  be  to  lower  it  a  full  halftone.  By  doing  this 
the  new  wind  instiuments  necessary  for  an  orchestra 
would  be  confined  to  flutes,  piccolos,  oboes,  clarion- 
ets in  A  and  C,  and  bassoons.  The  present  A  clar- 
ionets would  become  B  flat  clarionets.  All  the  brass 
instruments  could  easily  be  altered  by  the  addition  of 
"shanks"  or  "crooks"  for  the  ordinary  trumpet  and 
French  horn,  and  a  lengthening  of  the  "tuning  slide" 
of  the  whole  family  of  jiiston  instruments  and  trom- 
bones. Organ  builders  could  without  much  trouble 
and  expense  conv.-.rtall  existing  organs  by  removing 
the  highest  pipe  and  adding  one  of  half  a  tone  below 
the  present  lowest  one,  and  of  course  then  shifting  the 
present  connection  of  keyboards  and  pipes  half  a  tone 
upwards  ;  and  in  cases  where  such  alterations  could 
not  he  effected  at  once,  the  organist  might  help  him- 
self by  transposing  his  part  half  a  tone  lower.  Mili- 
tary bands  would  merely  have  to  purchase  flutes, 
oboes,  E  flat  and  A  clarionets  and  bassoons,  provid- 
ed tlipy  possess  A  clarionets  (as  in  the  case  with  the 
Coldstreams)  to  serve  as  B  fiat  clarionets  in  future; 
and  to  make  the  slight  alterations  of  tuning  slides, 
"crooks,"  or  "shanks,"  as  pointed  out  above. 

The  question  whether  lowering  a  ftill  half-tone  is 
unadvisable.and  whether  it  is  too  much  or  not  enough, 
a  committee  of  competent  musicians  could  soon  de- 
cide; not,  however,  ruled  oidy  by  the  scientific  prin 
ciples  of  musical  doctors  concerning  the  number  of 
vibrations  per  second  for  a  treble  C,  hut  more  practi- 
cally bv  a  careful  examination  of  the  scores  of  great 
composers  past  and  present.*     In  the  event  of  a  full 

*  As  an  acou.'^ti'^  investigation  i.<!,  nevertheless,  of  grciter  im- 
portance, I  beg  to  call  (he  attention  of  tho.=e  profe.sEor.s  who 
mav  wish  to  bring  the  results  of  their  valuable  science  to  bear 
upon  the  matter,  to  the  fact  that  the  new  diapason  normal  in 
France  is  435  vibrations  per  second  to  the  ".a'-  (second  space 
in  .the  G  clef),  while  that  of  the  Stuttgardt  Conp;refs  for  the 
same  note  is  440  (a  dilTerence  of  25,  constitutiog  nearly  a  semi- 
tone). In  Paris,  in  178S,  it  was  only  409,  but  already  risen  in 
the  Grand  Op»ra  to  449  in  1S15,  and  nearly  similarly  .so  in  Yi- 
enua  and  Berlin.  In  Petersburg  it  rose  (from  about  1T71  to 
ISIJO),  from  417  to  the  alrac-it  incredilile  heiirllt  of  460,  and 
went  up  even  after  that,  until  recently  the  diapasou  normal 
of  France  wns  adopted.  This  accounts,  most  likelj',  for  the 
many  low  bass  notes  in  Itussian  Churcn  compositions, bec:inse 
their  low  D  wa.s  but  little  lower  than  our  present  F. —  F/V/. 
Knell's  Mil?.  Lex.  "Kammertnn.''  [Mr.  Manns  is  seemingly 
out  in  his  arithmetic  :—41('— 4.35=5.— Ed.  M.  W  ] 


halftone  being  adopted,  the   expense   to   musicians, 

musical  societies,  military  bands,  organ-builders, 
wood  and  brass  instrument  makers,  would  be  reduc- 
ed to  its  mitiimum,  because,  as  already  pointed  out, 
most  of  the  existing  instruments  coubl  be  utilized, 
and  the  material  already  shaped  or  finished  off  for 
instruments  being  made" could  be  a.icied  without  im- 
portant loss  or  trouble. 

Having  now  stated  my  views  as  to  what,  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge  and  practical  experience,  are 
the  most  essential  points  in  connection  wdlh  this  im- 
portant matter,  I  trust  that  all  who  are  concerned 
will  come  forward  and  improve  my  plan  and  correct 
me  where  I  am  at  fault,  so  that  al'ter  fair  and  practi- 
cal discussion  we  may  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  result 
as  speedily  as  possible. 

Before  concluding  this  longletler  I  must  take  cour- 
age to  ask  the  following  question  :  Would  it  not  be 
possible  for  the  many  solo  vocalists  (on  whose  behalf 
this  movement  is  chiefly  set  on  fuoi)  to  .assist  their 
hard-worked  and  badly-paid  orchestral  brethren,  by 
voluntary  donations  or  a  slight  percentage  on  every 
engagement,  in  favor  of  a  fund  for  the  purchase  of 
new  instruments  ■?  iVIany  very  able  instrumentalists 
earn  little  more  than  two  or  three  pounds  per  week, 
and  have  to  support  their  families  respectably,  and 
live  and  dress  as  gentlemen.  A  sudden  outlay  of 
from  £iO  to  £80  will  be  an  impossibility  with  many 
of  them.  The  different  conductors  of  operas  and 
concerts  might  form  themselves  into  a  committee  for 
receiving  and  disposing  impartially  of  such  funds. 
Every  flute,  ohoe.  clarionet,  and  bassoon  player,  in 
connection  with  the  leading  bands  throughout  Eng- 
land, who  presented  himself  to  this  committee  with 
an  instrument  of  the  new  pitch,  with  the  next  six 
months,  niii;ht  tliiough  this  fund  he  .at  least  partly 
reimbursed,  and  thus  induced  'o  assist  the  movement 
willingly.  The  greatest  exertion  should  be  made  to 
render  the  alteration  general,  as  otherwise  the  mis- 
chief would  almost  he  greater  than  the  benefit  to  vo- 
calists and  the  musical  art,  because  the  pitch  would 
not  alone  differ  in  different  orchestras,  but  a  proper 
intonation  would  entirely  be  destroyed  through  the 
unavoidable  mixture  of  new  and  old  pitched  wind  in- 
struments.— Your  obedient  servant, 

Cri/stal  Palace,  Jan.  9lh.  A.  Masks. 


Musical  Pitch. 

Mr.  Joseph   Barnby  has    addressed   the   following 
letter  to  the  London  Dailij  News : 

Sir: — I  am  glad  to  find  that  Mr.  Manns,  in  his 
letter  of  yesterday,  merely  suggests  (without  recom- 
mending) that  the  present  too  high  pitch  shall  be  low- 
ered a  whole  semitone.  I  am  quite  sure  this  would 
prove  a  mere  compromise  between  the  necessity  of 
altering  and  the  anticipated  expense  of  new  instru- 
ments, inasmuch  as  one  of  the  greatest  disadvantages 
of  the  present  pitch  is  that  it  is  different  from  that  of 
any  other  country,  and  were  IMr.  planus'  suggestion 
acted  upon  it  would  still  remain  so.  I  further  beg 
to  slate  that,  although  it  is  called  the  French  pitch, 
on  account  of  its  origin,  it  may  now  be  considered 
European  by  its  adojjtion  ;  and  I,  for  my  pait,  con- 
sider it  as  necessary  to  adopt  the  European  standard 
as  to  change  the  pitch.  Lest  it  should  wound  our 
amour  proprti  to  have  to  follow  the  French  lead,  it 
might  Ijc  as  well  to  mention  that  le  diapason  normal 
was  fixed  by  the  representatives  of  three  of  ihe  most 
musical  nations  of  the  continent  :  Rossini,  Jlcyerheer, 
and  Auber.  Under  any  circumstances,  however,  I 
have  determined  to  introduce  the  French  pitch,  for 
the  first  time  in  England,  at  my  own  oratorio  con- 
certs, and  I  believe  Mr.  (Charles  Halle  has  signified 
his  intention  f)f  also  making  w^qq^  le  diapason  normal. 
How  ...oon  this  may  be  followed  by  others  I  cannot 
say. — I  am,  etc.  J.  Barnbv. 


Wagner  on  Eossiui. 

The  foremost  composers  have  been  for  the  most 
part  great  humorists,  and  in  dry  wit,  slv  sarcasm, 
and  sententious  point  liossini  liad  few  rivals.  For 
the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life  he  opened  his  roonis 
to  a  noiulescript  crowd,  and  there  twenty  Boswells  in 
the  field  prepared  to  record  each  wink  of  his  eye, 
every  wag  of  his  tongue.  He  had  lived  behind  the 
curtain  of  the  stage — that  world  within  the  world, 
which  rarely  manifests  more  tiian  one  side  of  human 
nature,  and  that  in  its  strongest  and  most  concentra- 
teil  form — and  could  well  estimate  the  language  of 
muscle  and  the  concealed  meanings  of  language,  the 
shrug  of  a  shoulder,  and  the  play  on  the  word.  He 
was  evidently  a  man  of  com)ilimcnts — of  compliments 
as  piquant  as  his  salads  and  macaroni  :  but  the  old 
courtier  was  also  an  inimitable  joker  of  jokes,  and  it 
was  in  this  character  that  he  uttered  the  telling  satire 
and  the  trenchant  truth.  Ever  kind  and  sparkling, 
his  victims  could  not  quarrel,  and  often   left   him  to 
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tell  tlieir  friends  and  tlie  world  the  wit  of  which  tliey 
.had  been  the  cause.  Now  tliat  the  pi-eat  man  has 
gone  and  his  bioirrajilicrs  are  at  worlcall  who  had  been 
artistically  touched  by  his  delicate  jarclin  are  desir- 
ous of  concealing  the  wound  with  as  pleasant  a  face 
as  possible.  Amongst  the  sufferers,  or  supposed  suf- 
ferers, is  the  renowned  Richard  Wagner,  a  musician 
of  the  highest  ability,  but  who  will  not  condescend 
to  gratify  the  weakness  of  poor  humanity  in  writing 
what  poor  humanity  especially  loves  to  bear.  It  is 
averred  that  Rossini,  like  many  others,  coHceived  that 
Wagner's  music  was  wanting  in  melody,  and  there 
are  those  wlio  say  that  Rossini's  dislike  to  the  Wag- 
nerian style  was  so  decided  as  to  induce  him  to  insert 
a  codicil  in  his  will  relating  to  a  prize  opera.  What- 
ever the  Rossinian  prize  opera  might  be,  it  was  not  to 
be  of  the  ornately  romantic  school,  and  melody  was 
to  be  a  sine  qua  iion. 

Richard  Wagner  cannot  see  that  the  codicil  is  in 
any  way  applicable  to  him  or  bis  compositions,  and 
he  has  written  some  half-dozen  columns  in  endeavor- 
ing to  prove  that  he  and  Rossini  were  excellent 
friends,  and  that  Rossini  expressed  himself  much 
pleased  with  a  march  of  his  composition.  He  relates 
the  anecdote  of  Mercadante  and  Rossini,  but  declares 
that  Rossini  himself  wrote  to  the  public  papers,  re- 
pudiating it  as  a  "mauvaise  blague."  Mercadante,  it 
is  said,  had  expressed  his  approval  of  Wagner's  mu- 
sic. Rossini,  who  always  taught  his  opinions,  and 
corrected  those  of  bis  friends,  by  exercises  of  the  pal- 
ate, shortly  after  invited  Mercadante  to  dinner,  and 
on  the  fish  being  served,  an  exception  was  made  in 
the  case  of  Mercadante,  for  his  host  sent  him  sauce, 
but  no  fish,  pleasantly  remarking  that  one  who  liked 
music  without  melody  should  surely  be  satisfied  to 
get  sauce  without  fish. 

The  article  of  Richard  Wagner  is  chiefly  interest- 
ing from  its  professing  to  give  the  reason  why  Ros- 
sini ceased  to  write  for  the  Italian  stage.  He  tolls 
his  readers  that  Rossini  said  to  liim,  ''I  possessed  a 
facility,  and  might  have  been  able  to  have  done  some- 
thing ;  but  Italy  bad  cea.sed  to  be  the  country  in 
which  the  grand  opera  could  be  encouraged  and  sup- 
ported. Everything  that  was  great  in  art  suffered 
under  the  oppressive  yoke  of  the  foreigner,  and  the 
Italians  were  reduced  to  a  life  of  frivolity."  Rossini 
lived  to  please  ;  and,  according  to  Wagner,  as  his 
people  did  not  like  the  opera  seria,  he  left  his  country, 
declining  to  favor  them  with  the  opera  buffa.  We 
must  suspect  that  Rossini  was  amusing  himself  with 
Wagner,  and  riding  himself  the  Wagnerian  hobby, 
when  connecting  freedom  in  opera  composition  with 
the  freedom  of  nations.  The  Bavarian  king  paid  the 
huge  expenses  attending  the  production  of  the  Wag- 
nerian spectacles  ;  and  the  Austrian  parse  would  have 
been  opened  to  meet  any  charges  the  composer  of 
"  William  Tell"  might  choose  to  demand  for  a  new 
opera,  whether  serious  ^or  comic.  But  Wagner 
throws  a  doubt  round  tlie  -whole  conversation  when 
he  makes  Rossini  say  that  "had  be  been  born  in  Ger- 
many his  facuUies  would  no  doubt  have  lieen  fully 
developed."  Very  remarkable  words  from  the  mac- 
aroni-eating and  truffle-loving  son  of  Pesaro,  and  en- 
fant gal  (f  of  the  Parisians!  No  two  men  could  be 
more  unlike  in  feeling  and  in  thouglit  than  Rossini 
and  Wagner  ;  but  they  were  very  like  in  one  respect 
— each  bad  taught  himself  to  write  for  the  stage,  and 
could  do  little  else  in  music.  Rossini  was  a  singer 
and  a  man  of  the  world  ;  he  was  tlierefore  a  truly  lyr- 
ical composer,  wrote  songs  for  singers,  and  melody 
for  the  million,  Wagner  is  an  acoustjcian,  a  philos- 
opher, a  system-maker,  thinking  little  of  vocalists, 
and  relying  altogolher  on  the  vocalization  of  the  or- 
chestra. The  one  w.as  brimful  of  melody,  the  other 
is  overcharged  with  harmony.  Both  have  lived  in 
changeful  times,  and  assisted  in  the  creation  and  new 
phase  of  tlie  orchestra,  the  accumulation  of  instru- 
mental idea,  the  lengthening  and  shortening  of  move- 
ment, the  coloring  of  dramatic  life,  but  "neither  of 
them  have  written  a  bar  demonstrating  that  knowl- 
edge of  the  art  as  a  science,  or  that  use  and  apprecia- 
tion of  it  as  a  language  which  marks  the  career  of 
those  we  may  justly  call  the  great  composers. 

Haydn  and  Mozart  busied  themselves  about  great 
things  before  they  condescended  to  small  things. 
Haydn,  it  is  said,  tbouglit  highly  of  his  operas  (all 
which  were  unfortunately  burnt),  but  before  be  wrote 
good  opera  he  had  learnt  to  write  something  better. 
Mozart,  in  one  sense,  mav  be  said  never  to  have 
written  an  opera  at  all,  for'in  all  that  he  did,  he  wrote 
music,  and  never  dreamt  of  being,  like  Gluck,  pro- 
found, stagey  and  painfully  literal,  RosMni  profess- 
ed to  have  the  highest  reverence  for  Mozart,  but  the 
two  worked  from  opposite  points ;  Mozart  wrote  mu- 
sic to  please  himself,  Rossini  did  the  same,  but  to 
please  the  public,  Haydn  and  Mozart  wrote  as  mu- 
sicians, knowing  tlie  all,  the  everything  of  music  ; 
Rossini  wrote  as  a  singer,  for  singers  ;  and  dispossess 
him  of  his  lyrical  forms  he  was  nowhere.  We  can 
well  imagine  that  he  believed  be  had  no  fair  field  in 


his  own  country,  and  the  never-ceasing  industry,  the 
inordinate  reading,  the  incessant  note-taking,  the 
clever  gathering  together  of  shorj;  phrases  and  pi- 
quant ideas,  so  strenuously  practised  by  his  great 
contemporary  and  real  rival,  Meyerbeer,  was  a  huge 
fact  with  which  the  dolce  far  niente,  natural  to  the 
Italian,  felt  itself  unable  to  grapple.  And  so  Rossi- 
ni left  Scribe  to  plot,  and  Meyerbeer  to  ponder  over 
all  sorts  of  improbabilities  and  monstrosities,  wonder, 
ing  how  any  man  with  such  scant  imagination,  and 
.such  ample  funds  at  his  bankers,  like  unto  Meyerbeer, 
should  vex  and  fiish  himself  with  concocting  music 
for  people  who  after  all  only  held  a  half  faith  in  him. 
The  new  reforms  have  come  at  last  to  " L' Africaine" 
and  "Romeo  e  Giulieila." 

Wagner  did  not  see  Rossini  for  some  years  before 
he  died.  What  would  have  been  said  at  their  con- 
ference to  consider  the  claims  of  these  two  operas 
Avould  indeed  have  been  curious,  and  the  oto<s  of  Ros- 
sini many  and  superb.  We  can  imagine  him,  saying, 
"Now,  Richard,  there  is  a  chance  for  you,"  and  in 
tliis  case  Richard  would  have  been  spared  the  long 
columns  of  explanation  ho  has  thought  it  necessary 
to  give  us. —  Orchestra. 


\uxt  JbronK 


London. 

The  Choir  sums  up  the  musical  performances  of 
the  past  year,  as  follows  : 

We  naturally  give  the  first  place  to  Italian  Ope- 
ra, on  which,  more  than  on  any  other  form  of  musi- 
cal or  dramatic  art,  meney  is  lavished  sometimes  with 
more  zeal  than  discretion.  At  Covent  Garden,  not- 
withstanding the  many  rumors  of  amalgamations  and 
limited  liability  companies,  Mr.  Gye  still  kept  the 
reins  in  his  own  hands,  and  on  the  whole  enjoyed  a 
successful  season,  although  it  brought  with  it  very 
little  novelty  either  in  operas  or  artistes.  Out  of  the 
three  promises  made  in  the  prospectus,  only  one,  the 
production  of  an  Italian  version  of  Auber's  Domino 
Noir,  was  fulfilled.  Rossini's  Assedio  di  Corinto  and 
Verdi's  Giovanna  d'  Arco  never  got  further  than  the 
daintily  printed  prospectus,  the  publication  of  which, 
notwitlistanding  the  slight  reliance  to  be  placed  upon 
it,  is  always  so  anxiously  looked  for.  Auber's  work 
lost  much  of  its  vivacity  by  the  translation  of  the  li- 
bretto, while  its  performance  was  not  improved  by  the 
cost,  which  included  none  of  the  chief  performers. 
Miles,  Patti  and  Lucca,  Mme.  Lemmens-Sherring- 
ton.  Signers  Mario,  Maudin,  Graziani,  and  Bagagiola 
were  the  chief  members  of  the  staff,  which  lacked,  as 
it  has  for  some  j-ears  past,  a  tenore  robiisto  and  a  good 
contralto.  Twenty  operas  were  given  during  the 
summer,  and  althougli  uniform  excellence  character- 
ized the  performances,  the  campaign  will  not  merit 
remembrance,  unless  it  be  ^r  its  last  act — the  mar- 
riage of  Mile,  Patti,  at  the  little  Roman  Church,  at 
Clapham.  The  staff  of  Her  Majesty's  Theatre, 
which  was  left  without  a  home,  liy  the  burning  of  the 
old  house  in  the  Haymarket,  at  the  close  of  1867, 
found  a  resting  place  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  in 
which  Mr,  Mapleson  made  several  improvements  to 
accommodate  his  subscribers.  Like  his  confrere,  the 
temporary  lessee  of  "Old  Drury"  promised  novtdties, 
two  in  number — Auber's  Gustave  and  AVagner's  Lo- 
hengrin— both  of  which  remained  unfulfilled  ;  but  he 
amply  atoned  for  these  drawbacks  by  the  excellent 
manner  in  which,  notwithstanding  the  numerous  dif- 
ficulties against  which  he  had  to  contend,  fifteen  op- 
er,as  were  put  on  the  stage.  AVith  Miles.  Nilsson, 
Kellogg,  "Titiens,  and  Sinico,  Signors  Mongini,  Gas- 
sier, Santley,  and  Rokitanski,  the  chief  ro/es  were  se- 
cure ;  and  Signer  Arditi  kept  up  the  character  of  his 
forces,  instrumental  and  vocal,  by  some  magnificent 
performances.  In  one  respect  there  was  a  slight  de- 
parture from  established  custom  in  a  large  number  of 
benefit  performances,  a  system  of  questionable  char- 
acter, which  bad  almost  passed  away  from  our  thea- 
tres and  opera  houses  ;  but  as  it  gave  an  opportunity 
for  the  introduction  of  a  scene  from  the  Ilamlet  of  M. 
Ambroise  Thomas,  Mile.  Nilsson,  who  created  the 
role  of  Ophelia  iu  P.aris,  singing  it  at  her  benefit  to  a 
piano  forte  accompaniment,  we  are  not  inclined  to 
quarrel  with  it. 

Engt.tsh  Opera  only  raised  its  head  in  the  prov- 
inces and  at  the  East  End  of  the  metropolis  ;  and, 
therefore,  as  a  distinct  school  of  composition,  it  leaves 
no  mark  upon  the  past  year — if  we  except  some 
slight  works  produced  at  St.  George's  Hall,  Langham 
Place. 

FiiRNCH  Opet!A  Boutte  ou  the  other  hand,  with 
its  trivial  music  and  its  very  doubtful  libretti,  render- 
ed slill  more  unfit  for  a  high-class  English  audience 
by  the  "characteristic"  performances  of  Mile,  Sclinei- 
der,  drew  crowded  houses,  at  prices  which  proved 
that  .the  tastes  of  the  "upper  ten"  bad  been  suited  by 


a  bill  of  (iiro  which  we  are  glad  to  believe  would  nau- 
seate many  an  audience  drawn  from  the  middle 
classes. 

Foremost  among  our  Ouchestral  Societies,  in 
the  roll  of  which  we  can  no  longer  number  the  3fiisi- 
steal  Societji  of  London,  is  the  ancient  Philharmonic 
Society,  which  gave  its  usual  series  of  concerts  at  the 
Hanover  Square  Rooms,  capped  by  a  complimentary 
benefit  performance  at  St.  .James's  Hall,  a  locale  far 
better  suited  to  the  orchestra  and  the  music.  Among 
the  novelties  produced  under  Mr.  G.  W.  Cusins'  di- 
rection were  Schumann's  Concertstiich  in  G,  (piano- 
forte solo  by  Mme.  Schumann);  an  Ouvei'ture-Si/m- 
phonie/ue  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Barnett ;  an  overtui-e.  Let  Selva 
Incantata,  by  Mr.  Benedict  ;  and  Max  Bruch's  violin 
concerto,  introduced  by  Herr  .Joachim.  The  soloists 
throughout  the  season  were  of  the  first  rank,  includ- 
ing Mme.  Schumann  and  Herr  Rubinstein, 

The  New  Philharmonic  Concert.s  Dr.  Wylde 
conducted  at  his  own  concert  room,  St.  George's 
Hall  ;  the  five  performances  being  preceded  as  usual 
by  five  public  rehearsals.  Among  the  riuasi  novel- 
ties played  here  and  elsewhere  were  Mendelssohn's 
Reformation  Symphony  and  his  "Cornelius"  March  ; 
also  a  new  pianoforte  concerto  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Barnett. 
At  one  of  these  concerts,  Mr.  Lazarus  played  We- 
ber's concerto  for  clarinet  in  F  minor. 

The  Promenade  Concerts,  which  call  up  the 
shades  of  .Jullien,  and  the  memory  of  the  lamented 
Alfred  Mellon,  have  been  heard  of  no  more,  except 
at  the  northern  suburb  of  Islington,  where,  notwith- 
standing military  bands  and  gorgeous  illuminations, 
Mr.  Goffrie,  the  director,  man.iged  to  land  himself  in 
the  court  of  bankruptcy. 

At  the  Crystal  Palace  Concerts,  which  de- 
serve to  be  ranked  by  themselves  as  representing  the 
good  and  true  in  nearly  every  form  of  music,  the 
work  of  the  historian  is  one  pleasant  recital  of  novel- 
ties and  successes.  Among  the  pieces  played  for  the 
fir.st  time  to  an  English  audience  were  Mendelssohn's 
"Trauer  March"  in  A  and  the  "Cornelius"  March  ; 
and  Schubert's  "Tragic  Symphony"  No,  4  in  C  mi- 
nor. Among  the  great  works  of  the  spring  concerts 
were  the  whole  of  Schubert's  music  to  Rosamimde; 
Barnett's  Ancient  Mariner ;  Mendelssohn's  Lobgesang 
and  CEdipiis  at  Colonos,  and  a  host  of  symphonies 
and  overtures.  Since  the  opening  of  the  thirteenth 
season  the  novelties  have  been  an  overture,  by  Volk- 
mann  ;  the  procession  march  from  Wagner's  JtJeis- 
tersinger ;  the  prelude  to  Reinecke's  King  Manfred; 
the  "Vintagers'  chorus,"  from  Mendelssohn's  Lore- 
lei/ ;  a  concert  overture.  No,  2,  in  A,  by  Ferdinand 
Hiller  ;  Schubert's  Song  of  Miriam  and  Symphony  in 
C  major.  The  introduction  of  organ  solos  by  Dr. 
Stainer  upon  the  new  instrument  erected  in  the  con- 
cert room  by  Mr.  Walker,  also  deserves  mention  as 
crowning  point  in  the  long  series  of  successes,  by 
which  IVlr.  Grove  and  Mr,  Manns  have  rendered  the 
Crystal  Palace  orchestra  and  the  Crystal  Palace  pro- 
grammes the  most  celebrated  in  the  world.  If  the 
choir  could  be  trained  and  perfected  with  the  same 
excellent  results  which  have  attended  the  practice  of 
the  band,  the  only  flaw  in  the  performances  would 
be  removed,  'riie  Opera  Concerts  possessed  their 
usual  attractions,  while  some  performances,  which 
were  extraordinary  in  more  ways  than  one,  were  giv- 
en in  honor  of  Prince  Alfred  and  other  celebrities. 

The  Triennial  Handel  Festival  took  place  in 
June,  in  the  usual  order,  the  first  day  being  devoted 
to  the  Messiah,  the  second  to  a  Selection,  the  third 
to  Israel  in  Egypt  with  a  strong  force  of  soloists,  and 
the  usual  excellent  band  and  monster  choir.  Mr. 
Costa's  work  was  emphatically  a  "labor  of  lore,"  and 
the  result  was  unanimously  praised  by  critics  of  ev- 
ery degree. 

The  other  oratorio  performances,  which  are  dwarf- 
ed by  tha  side  of  the  immense  forces  assembled  at 
Sydenham,  were  carried  on  with  more  vigor  than 
usual  by  the  two  chief  metropolitjin  bodies.  The 
Sacred  Harmonic  Society  performed  Mendels- 
sohn's Lobegesanij  and  Athaiie,  Mozart's  Requiem,  and 
Rossini's  Stabat  Matei;  in  addition  to  the  greater 
works,  among  which  Costa's  Naanian  was  included. 
Mr.  G,  W.  Martin's  National  Choral  Society 
has  acted  on  the  advice  we  gave  in  our  l.ast  annual 
summary,  and  has  performed  Dr.  Bennett's  Woman 
of  Samaria,  with  Mendelssohn's  Walpnrgisnacht. 
This  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction  which  deserves 
to  be  supported,  and  will,  we  imagine,  be  as  accepta- 
ble to  the  choir  as  to  the  subscribers. 

Mr.  Henry  Leslie's  Concerts  were  increased 
in  number  from  four  to  eight,  half  of  the  perform- 
ances including  some  celebrated  orchestral  works  ad- 
mirably performed,  the  rest  of  the  programmes  par- 
taking of  the  old  character.  Among  the  chief  works 
were  Mendelssohn's  (Edipns  and  Reformation  Sym- 
phony ;  Gounod's  Messe  Solennelle ;  and  selections 
from  Mozart's  Ve-iperai  de  Dominiea,  Bach's  Mass  in 
B  minor,  Beethoven's  Mass  in  C,  Schubert's  Mass  in 
E  flat,  and  Mendelssohn's   Antigone.     The  concerts 
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of  Mr.  Baenbt's  Choir,  although  full  of  high- 
clnfo  music,  did  not  meet  with  the  success  they  de- 
served. 

In  classical  chamber  music  the  Musical  Union, 
on  tile  principle  of  senioj-es  jiriorcs,  first  claims  our  no- 
tice. Mr.  Ella  kept  up  a  constant  supply  of  conti- 
nental artistes,  who  would  probably  never  have  been 
heard  in  England  without  his  assistance.  Among 
these  we  may  mention  Herren  Auer,  and  Grutzma- 
cher,  and  M.  Jacquard.  Herren  Rubinstein  and 
Jaell  were  among  the  pianists. 

At  the  Monday  Popular  Concekts  Mr.  Chap- 
pell  catered  with  his  usual  success  for  the  multitude. 
The  leaders  of  the  quartet  party  were  Herren  Straus 
and  Joachim,  with  the  welcome  addition  of  M.  Sain- 
ton since  the  commencement  of  the  new  season.  The 
pianists  before  Easter  were  Mmes.  Arabella  God. 
dard,  Schumann,  and  Mr.  Hallfc,  while  during  the 
past  two  months  Mr.  Chappell  has  so  far  departed 
from  his  rule  as  to  introduce  Miss  Agnes  Zimmer- 
man and  Mr.  J.  F.  Barnett.  Among  the  most  im- 
portant works  heard  for  the  first  time  at  the  spring 
concerts  were  Bach's  triple  concerto  in  C  major,  ga- 
votte in  D  minor,  prelude  &c.  in  C  major  for  violon- 
cello ;  Beethoven's  pianoforte  sonatas  in  E  major  No. 
1  (op.  14),  in  G  major  (op.  79),  and  fantasia  (op. 
77);  Cliopin's  ballade  in  G  minor;  Haydn's  string 
quartet  in  C  major  No.  3,  (op.  64)  ;  Hummel's  quin- 
tet in  E  flat  minor  (op.  87);  Mendelssohn's  sextet 
in  D  major,  pianoforte  sonata  in  B  flat,  and  Lied 
Ohne  Worte  for  violoncello,  all  posthumous  works ; 
Mozart's  trio  in  E  major,  and  pianoforte  sonata  in  B 
flat;  Schubert's  fantasia  in  C  major  for  pianoforte 
and  violin  (op.  150);  Schumann's  Slumber  Song  in 
E  flat  major,  and  Traumeswirren  in  F  major  for  pi- 
anoforte. Since  the  commencement  of  the  eleventh 
season  the  new  works  have  been  Porpora's  violin  so- 
nata m  G  and  Corelli's  violin  sonata  in  D  major. 
A  new  series  of  performances  of  music  of  a  similar 
class  has  been  commenced  by  Mt.  Henry  Holmes 
and  Signor  Pezze  under  the  title  of  "Musical  Winter 
Evenings." 

Of  the  numerous  private  concerts  in  the  metropolis 
it  is  impossible  to  speak.  Pianoforte  Recitals 
seemed  to  be  unusually  popular,  and  Mme.  Arabella 
Goddard,  Mme.  Schumann,  Mr.  Charles  Halle,  Herr 
Rubinstein  and  many  other  less  known  pianistes  wero 
frequently  heard  during  the  season.  Professor  Ben- 
nett gave  a  performance  of  his  Woman  of  Sa^naiia 
and  the  May  Queen,  and  nearly  every  musician  of  em- 
inence, and  many  who  were  but  little  known,  gave 
benefit  concerts.  Among  these  we  can  only  mention 
Mr.  Benedict's,  always  the  most  successful  of  the 
year. 

Munich. — The  Oratorio  Association  have  given  a 
very  good  performance  of  Handel's  Belshazzar  under 
the  direction  of  Professor  Rheinberger. — Mile.  Ther- 
esa Liebe,  a  fair  violinist  from  Paris,  has  been  play- 
ing with  decided  success  at  the  Theatre-Royal. — The 
first  part  of  the  programme  of  the  second  Odeon 
Concert,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Hans  von  Biilow, 
contained  no  piece  that  was  not  a  novelty  for  this 
capital.  The  pieces  were;  Overture  to  Struensf.e, 
Meyerbeer  ;  Air  from  the  oratorio,  Hercules,  Handel; 
Concerto  for  Violoncello,  Rubinstein  ;  Canzonet, 
Mozart;  and  "Des  Sangers  Fluch,"  ballad  for  full 
band  fafter  TJhland's  poem  of  the  same  name),  Hans 
von  Biiloiv.  The  second  part  of  the  concert  consist- 
ed exclusively  of  Mendelssohn's  Symphony,  No.  3, 
in  A  minor. — The  musical  public  here  is  divided  into 
two  parties,  the  relative  positioa  of  which  is  gradually 
becoming  distinctly  defined.  The  demonstrations 
made  in  honor  of  Herr  Franz  Lachner,  the  General 
Music-Director,  tifier  his  long  absence,  have  proved 
pretty  clearly  to  the  disciples  of  the  new  school,  that 
they  have  to  rely  solely  and  wholly  for  support  upon 
the  influence  exerted  by  their  kingly  Mcecenas.  For 
the  present,  however,  Herr  Richard  Wagner  reigns 
supreme  at  the  Opera,  and  even  the  approaching  pro- 
duction of  Gluck's  Iphifjenia  in  AiiHs,  as  arranged  by 
the  said  Maestro  of  the  Future,  is  simply  a  fact  tend- 
ing "ad  majorem  del  gloriam."  Anywhere  else,  peo- 
ple do  not  require  Gluck  to  be  arranged  by  Herr 
Richard  Wagner ;  they  are  quite  content  to  take  him 
as  he  is. — Mile.  Gung'l,  adaughter  of  the  well-known 
composer  of  dance  music,  has  made  her  first  appear- 
ance on  the  stage  as  Sentain  Der fliefienda  Hollander, 
and  met  with  gratifying  success.  'The  young  lady 
cannot  boast  of  any  very  natural  powers,  but  she 
makes  the  most  of  tho.se  she  possesses,  and  promises 
to  become  a  favorite.  Tristan  und  Isolde  is  to  be  re- 
vived ere  long.  It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance 
that  this  opera  has  never  got  beyond  Munich,  though 
both  Carlsruhe  and  Vienna  made,  at  one  time,  signs 
of  producing  it ;  but,  if  they  were  really  serious,  they 
never  carried  out  their  intention.  A  no  less  remark- 
able fact  is  the  continued  delay  manifested  at  other 
places  in  bringing  out  Die  Meistersinger,  the  difficul- 


ties in  which  are  nothing  compared  to  those  in  Tris- 
tan und  Isolde.  As  already  stated,  this  opera  is  to 
be  shortly  revived  here,  with  Mile.  Seehofer  as  hero- 
ine. Mile  Seehofer  is  a  young  lady  who,  after  crea- 
ting a  furore  in  the  concert-room,  approached,  on  the 
stage,  as  near  as  possible  to  a  fiasco  in  the  part  of 
Rezia,  and  who,  consequently,  had  some  operation  or 
other  performed  on  her  larynx.  The  operation  is 
said  to  have  been  successful.  Herr  Bachmann  will 
sustain  the  part  of  Tristan,  and  Herr  Betz,  from  Ber- 
lin, that  of  Kurwenal. — The  programme  of  the  third 
Subscription  Concert  given  by  the  Musical  Academy 
afforded  an  interesting  illustration  of  the  development 
of  the  Symphony.  It  began  with  J.  S.  Bach's  Or- 
chestral Suite  irt  D  major ;  then  came  Haydn's  "La 
Reine"  Symphony ;  this  was  followed  by  Mozart's 
Symphony  in  E  flat ;  while  Beethoven's  Symphony 
in  F  major,  No.  8,  concluded  the  list. — Corr.  Land. 
Mus.  World. 
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Music  at  Home. 

Seventh  Symphony  Concert. — For  the 
first  time  this  season  has  the  current  of  these  eon- 
certs  crossed  a  streak  of  stormy  weather.  Thurs- 
day, the  4th  inst.,  was  undeniably  a  bad  day  out- 
side, yet  the  Music  Hall  had  scarce  an  empty 
seat  to  show.  Moreover  the  warning  of  the  »?«!« 
rule  worked  to  a  charm,  and  everybody  was  in 
his  seat  when  the  first  Overture  began,  so  that  it 
was  heard  and  enjoyed  in  perfect  quiet : — it  was 
what  everybody  wanted  who  really  cares  much 
for  the  music.     The  programme  was  as  follows : 

OvertufR  to  "The  Men  of  Prometheus" Beethoven. 

Aria,  "Non  piii  di  liori."    From  "Tito" Moz.xrt. 

Miss  Addie  S.  Ryan. 
Symplaony  in  E  flat,  No.  3,  (first  time  in  Boston). 

Schumann. 
1,  Lively.     2,  Scherzo,  very  moderate.    3,  Not  fast.  4, 
Solemn,  (suggested  by  a  religious  ceremonial  in  the 
Cologne  Cathedral).    5,  Lively. 

Fourth  Pianoforte  Concerto,  in  G.  Op  58 Beethoven. 

Allegro. — Andante. — Rondo  Finale. 
Hugo  Leonhard. 

Songs,     a.  "Morgengruss" Mendelssohn. 

b.  "Im  Maien" Ferd.  Hiller. 

Overture,  "Meeresstille  und  glUckliche  Fahrt."  (Becalmed 
at  sea  ;  a  Breeze;  Happy  Voyage;  Coming  into  Port). 

Mendelssohn. 

Beethoven's  earliest  Overture,  composed,  with 
other  music,  in  the  year  1800,  for  an  allegorical 
Ballet,  founded  on  the  old  Greek  legend  of  Pro- 
metheus, has  been  but  little  heard  of  late  years. 
It  is  a  genial,  light,  graceful  work,  with  hardly  so 
much  of  the  Promethean  fire  in  it  as  Beethoven 
got  from  heaven  later  without  stealing.  Indeed 
you  would  hardly  imagine  it  to  be  by  Beethoven  ; 
it  sounds  much  more  like  Mozart.  It  was  nicely 
played  (that  being  the  quality  chiefly  needed) 
and  was  pleasant  for  a  beginning.  Nothing 
could  be  more  unlike  it  than  the  concluding 
Overture,  that  vividly  imaginative,  felicitous 
piece  of  descriptive  (suggestive)  music,  which 
seems  as  remarkable  in  its  way  as  Schiller's  "Wil- 
liam Tell"  or  Scott's  "Anne  of  Geierstein"  (true 
pictures  of  Swiss  scenery  which  their  authors  never 
saw)  ;  for  Mendelssohn  composed  it  when  he  was 
hardly  twenty — his  second  overture — and  when 
he  could  have  known  but  little  of  the  sea,  except 
in  crossing  once  the  British  Channel.  But  here 
the  sounds,  sensations,  images  of  ocean  life  are 
wonderfully  brought  home  to  one  who  has  had 
any  experience  of  that  kind.  This,  too,  was 
more  vividly  reproduced  in  the  rendering  than  at 
any  time  before. 

But  the  point  of  .special  interest  in  the  concert, 
of  course,  was  the  E-flat  Symphony  of  Schu- 
mann,— which  was  indeed  to  Boston  ears  an  im- 
portant novelty.     There  were  very  various  opin- 


ions about  it,  as  there  always  are  about  a  work 
of  Schumann.  Some  had  clear  impressions  of  it,' 
and  some  had  very  vague  ones,  of  at  least  some 
parts  of  it : — we  do  not  know  that  the  music  is 
wholly  answerable  for  that  ;  we  do  know  that  the 
performance  was  not,  for,  with  all  its  remarkable 
difficulties,  it  did  find  meet  interpretation, — the 
extreme  rapidity  of  the  finale  being  all  that  we 
would  question.  We  are  sure  that  it  will  always 
grow  in  favor  with  any  really  musical  person  of 
any  depth  of  nature,  who  shall  hear  it  oflen  and 
study  it  as  such  things  deserve.  Even  the  Eng- 
lish prejudice  is  giving  way  slowly  and  steadily 
before  Schumann,  and  this  very  Symphony  dur- 
ing the  past  Lonilon  season  has  won  reluctant 
homage,  not  without  reservations,  from  nearly  all 
the  critics.  Its  thoughts  are  surely  great  ones, 
and  may  well  have  been  inspired  by  the  Cologne 
Cathedral  and  the  Rhine,  "c/em  heilif/en  Strome" 
rolling  with  all  its  wealth  of  scenery  and  history 
beneath  its  walls.  (It  is  called  sometimes  the 
"Cologne,"  sometimes  the  "Rhenish"  Symphony). 

The  opening  theme  of  the  first  movement 
('■'lebhaft,"  equivalent  to  vivace')  is  very  broad 
and  stately  ;  alike  in  its  strong  onward  current, 
and  in  the  holding  back  of  its  syncopated  rhythm, 
it  seems  to  move  majestical  and  heavily  freighted 
down  the  wide  and  noble  river  ;  and  this  in  gen- 
eral may  characterize  the  entire  movement, 
though  it  is  full  of  lesser  tributary  thoughts,  and 
lingering  side  glances  ;  a  melodious  second  sub- 
ject, introduced  by  the  reeds,  is  of  fascinating 
beauty.  The  London  Musical  World,  which 
went  so  far  as  to  print  in  notes  all  the  striking 
themes  and  motives  of  the  Symphony,  says,  after 
quoting  the  first  theme,  "It  is  a  good  index  to  the 
entire  movement,  about  which  curiosity  is  at  once 
aroused  ;  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that  the  com- 
poser has  something  original  to  say,  and  means  to 
say  it  in  an  original  fashion  ;"  and  again,  after  cit- 
ing all  the  themes  : 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  in  this  movement 
Schumann  appears  at  his  best.  Elsewhere  he  often 
conveys  the  idea — we  put  the  case  mildly— of  one 
whose  thoughts  exceed  his  power  of  expression. 
Here,  on  the  contrary,  while  retaining  all  his  individ- 
uality, and  giving  utterance  to  uncommon  ideas,  he 
is  never  even  vague.  Moreover,  there  is  about  the 
music  what  on  the  tnrf  would  be  called  "staying 
power."  It  never  flags,  but  from  the  first  bar  to  the 
last  assures  us  the  composer  is  working  witliin  his 
means.  Without  doubt  wherever  this  Fp'race  is  heard, 
tlie  claims  of  Schumann  to  be  a  master  of  music  in 
its  highest  form  will  have  the  advantage  of  powerful 
advocacy. 

The  Scherzo  is  a  sort  of  Voli,:slied.  The  first 
subject,  in  C  major,  having  a  heavy  dance-like 
swing  to  it,  as  if  going  in  for  a  merry  time  with  a 
will.  Violas,  'cellos  and  bassoons  give  out  the 
quaint  first  section  of  it,  which  is  repeated  with 
the  addition  of  second  violins  and  clarinets.  In 
the  second  or  answering  section,  the  figure  is  re- 
versed, and  rises  with  more  light  and  airy  voices 
(first  violins,  flutes,  oboes)  into  one  of  Schumann's 
more  sentimental,  subtle  veins  of  melody.^  Then, 
in  the  words  of  the  writer  above-  quoted, 

After  repeating  the  first  section  with  full  orchestra 
— in  doing  which  a  most  happy  use  of  the  ritardando 
is  made — the  composer  becomes  humorous,  and  his 
pages  ripple  all  over  with  pleasant  laughter.  First 
the  violoncello  and  bassoons  make  their  little  joke, 
to  which  the  violins  and  oboes  retort,  and  one  after 
another  the  various  instruments  join  in  the  mirthful 
gossip  till  those  which  first  started  the  Lied,  helped 
by  the  hitherto  silent  trombones,  roar  out  its  first 
strain  once  more,  after  a  fashion  not  unknown  at 
specially  festive  gatherings.  But  now  the  wind, brass, 
and  wood  become  suddenly  serious,  indulging  in  a 
plaintive  strain.  All  through  this,  however,  as 
through  the  second  part  of  the  same  theme,   the  vio- 
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lins  and  violns  do  not  forget  the  little  joke  of  the  bas- 
soons and  ce/Zi',  which  they  keep  whispering  to  each 
other  till  once  more  the  jovial  first  strain  bursts  forth. 
Finding  this  congenial,  they  join  in  it  heartily. 

The  whole  piece  is  fascinating ;  there  is  most 
delicate  beauty  and  poetic  feeling  in  the  se- 
rious reverie,  as  it  were,  before  the  return  of  the 
first  theme  with  full  orchestra;  and  indeed  all 
that  last  part,  with  its  commingling  of  the  several 
subjects  and  phrases  of  such  different  forms,  yet 
all  mutually  related,  forms  an  enchanting  laby- 
rinth of  melody.  If  it  is  a  festival  of  vintagers 
on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  it  is  a  pensive  and  po- 
etic sympathizer  who  looks  on  and  puts  his  feel- 
ing into  music. 

The  third  movement,  an  Andante  in  fact,  in  A 
flat,  is  full  of  sweet,  deep,  tender  feeling,  and  its 
beauty  would  be  almost  cloying  but  for  its  short- 
ness. It  sings  itself  along  in  a  musing  strain  be- 
gun by  the  clarinets  and  bassoons,  as  in  four-part 
song,  with  slight  accompaniment;  and  the  way  in 
which  the  first  violin  steals  in  with  an  new  melo- 
dic figure,  starting  on  a  momentary  trill,  is  too 
exquisite  to  describe.  Two  other  kindred  themes 
succeed,  fragments  and  phrases  of  which  are 
'•strung  together,"rather  than  worked  up,through- 
out  the  rest  of  the  movement,  but  with  the  unity 
of  feeling,  the  poetic  charm,  that  takes  such  hold 
upon  us  in  some  of  the  piano  pieces  in  his  best  pe- 
culiar mood.  A  very  impressive  passage  is  that 
near  the  close,  where  the  deep  basses  waver  be- 
tween two  notes  in  monotonous  undertone,  while 
the  melodic  themes  are  sung  by  various  groups  of 
instruments  above. 

The  fourth  movement,  marked  Feierhch,  solemn, 
is  said  to  have  been  inspired  by  witnessing  the  conse- 
cration of  an  Arch-bishop,  or  some  such  magnificent 
ceremonial,  in  the  Cologne  Cathedral.  This  is  the 
piece  with  which  the  English  critics  find  most  fault, 
and  which  many  hearers  for  the  first  time,  and  with- 
out a  clew  to  its  intention,  doubtless  think  obscure 
and  mystical.  Yet  it  made  a  profound  impression 
upon  most  who  heard  it  in  the  Music  Hall.  It  is 
scored  for  full  orchestra,  with  four  horns  and  three 
trombones,  and  every  instrument  becomes  a  live  part 
in  the  contrapuntal  development  of  the  grave,  organ- 
like theme  with  which  it  opens.  The  solemn  altar 
service,  the  processions  and  genuflexions,  and  swing- 
ing of  censers,  and  all  the  mystic  halo  that  invests  the 
scene,  are  certainly  recalled  most  sensibly  to  one  who 
was  ever  present  during  the  celebration  of  high  mass 
in  a  great  Cathedral.  Even  the  little  crackling  pizzi- 
ca/i  of  violins,  heard  ever  and  anon  amid  the  flowing 
stream  of  harmony,  and  which  our  London  critic 
finds  fault  with  as  showing  a  tendency  in  Schumann 
to  crowd  his  score  with  details,  really  help  the  imag- 
ination and  niake  the  listening  silence  all  the  more 
palpable  by  momentary  suggestions  of  slight  inter- 
ruption from  without.  (Beethoven  has  done  the 
same  thing  in  the  heavenliest  part  of  his  Adagio  in 
the  Ninth  Symphony).  Again  the  singular,  some- 
what intrusive  phrase  which  afterwards  asserts  itself 
so  frequently  Snd  positively,  sounds  very  lilie  those 
sudden  interruptions  •of  the  general  hush,  when 
thoughts  are  all  dissolved  in  music,  by  loud  exclama- 
tions from  the  ministering  priests.  At  the  climax 
of  thewhole(the  moment  of  the  elevation  of  the  host?) 
the  key  suddenly  changes  from  E  flat  minor  to  B  ma- 
jor, and  all  the  wind  instruments/ort/ssi'mo  startle  the 
still  air  with  a  splendid  burst  of  harmony,  which  re- 
minds one  of  Mendelssohn's  "Sleepers,  awake!"  It„ 
is  twice  given,  the  strings  responding  piani.isimo. 

The  last  movement  (  Virace),  is  in  a  popular  vein 
again,  clear,  vigorous  and  downright.  But  the  plain 
theme  is  relieved  at  times  by  an  episode,  which  the 
writer  before  quoted  likens  to  "a  beautiful  and  grace- 
ful lady  taking  part  in  some  rustic  merrymaking." 
Would  that  we  could   give   the   notes!     Midway  in 


full  career  of  the  gay  movement,  we  drop  from  a  cli 
max  to  a  sudden  reminiscence  in  short,  quick  notes 
of  that  obstin.ate  disturbing  phrase  in  the  re 
ligious  movement ;  and  again,  later,  heralded  by 
the  trombones  (fortissimo),  which  have  been  kept 
back  thus  far,  the  main  (organ)  theme  itself 
of  that  solemn  movement  is  unexpectedly  heard 
after  a  succession  of  massive  chords.  A  brilliant 
Coda,  with  accelerated  tempo,  closes  the  movement 
and  the  Symphony,  with  which  we  are  sure  every  one 
must  have  been  so  deeply  interested  as  to  wish  to 
hear  it  many  times.  It  was  our  fortune  to  hear  it 
played  repeatedly  in  Berlin  nine  years  ago ;  then 
we  enjoyed  it,  but  by  no  means  so  much  as  now. 

Novelty,  added  to  intrinsic  merit,  made  the  Schu- 
mann Symphony  the  point  of  interest  in  the  concert ; 
but  novelty  apart,  what  could  be  more  interesting 
than  that  Concerto  of  Beethoven, — the  most  finely 
poetic  of  all  Concertos,  we  are  inclined  to  say, — so 
finely  rffld  beautifully  interpreted  by  Mr.  Leonhard  t 
Two  years  ago  he  played  it  twice  for  us ;  and  much 
as  it  was  then  admired,  this  time  it  seemed  as  if  we 
had  not  before  realized  the  half  of  its  charm.  Com- 
pletely master  of  his  instrument  and  of  himself, 
possessed  in  thought  and  feeling  fully  by  the  spirit  of 
the  music,  Mr.  Leonhard  played  it  in  a  manner  that 
left  nothing  to  be  desired.  The  recitative-like*Eolilo- 
quy  of  the  Andante  hushed  all  within  hearing  to  its 
profound  mood,  and  the  iJonrfo  j?nafc  had  as  bright 
and  piquant  an  accent  as  could  be  imagined.  The 
orchestra,  too,  which  does  not  merely  accompany,  but 
share  the  charmed  life  of  the  whole,  did  nothing  to 
mar  the  genial  creation. 

Miss  Ryan's  voice  trembles  somewhat,  apparently 
from  want  of  strength  for  the  great  hall  ;  but  she  has 
a  warm,  sweet,  true  contralto,  and  she  sang  the  beau- 
tiful Aria  from  Tilo  with  artistic  style  and  fine  ex- 
pression. It  was  evidently  a  careful,  well-considered 
efl^ort,  and  won  the  respect  and  hearty  applause  of  .an 
exacting  audience.  The  two  German  songs  also 
gave  great  pleasure.  (The  bright  one  by  Hiller  has 
just  been  published  here  with  English  words  by  the 
new  music  dealing  firm  of  Koppitz  and  Priifer). 

Altogether  it  was  one  of  the  richest  programmes 
and  the  most  satisfying  concerts  in  all  the  shining  se- 
ries of  the  Harvard  Musical  Association. 

The  next  concert  off'ers  two  Symphonies  entirely 
new  to  this  country  :  one  in  E,  No.  2,  by  Gade, which 
is  full  of  interest ;  and  a  very  little,  but  a  very  quaint 
and  charming  one  by  Haydn,  scored  only  for  two 
oboes  and  two  horns  besides  the  string  quartet.  It 
is  probably  the  shortest  Symphony  in  existence,  is  in 
the  strange  key  of  B  major  (H diir),  and  has  the  pe- 
culiarity that  the  Minuet  retarns  in  the  middle  of  tlie 
Finale,  as  in  Beethoven's  C-minor  Symphony.  The 
Overtures  will  be  "The  Hebrides"  (Mendelssohn) 
and  "The  Naiads"  (Bennett),  and  the  Concerto, Men- 
delssohn's in  G  minor,  will  be  played  l>y  Mr.  Lang. 

Chamber  Concerts. 

Mendelssohn  QniNTETTE  Cton.  The  second 
of  the  four  monthly  concerts  (Feb.  2)  was  made  up 
of  just  three  interesting  works.  The  first,  one  of  the 
old  fitvorites,  the  sixtli  Quartet  of  Mozart,  in  C,  was 
finely  rendered  and  sincerely  relished.  The  next 
was  Mendelssohn's  second  Trio,  in  C  minor,  in  which 
Mr,  J.  C.  D.  Parker  played  the  piano  part  in  a 
very  neat,  intelligent,  artistic  manner,  Messrs. 
ScHcr^TZE  and  Fries  ably  supporting  with  violin 
and  'cello.  The  last  piece,  the  novelty  of  the  even- 
ing, was  a  Quintet  by  Rubinstein  (op.  59,  in  F),  con- 
sisting of:  Lento  pd  A!/ecp-o  7}on  troppo ;  Allegro;  An- 
dante assai  :  and  Finale  Alleqro  non  troppo.  We  can 
only  say  that  it  seemed  to  us  a  rich,  ear-filling  com- 
position ;  but  an  irresistible  drowsiness,  in  no  way 
connected  with  the  music,  but  induced  by  previous 
fatigue,  so  nearly  overcame  us  at  that  point  of  the 
session,  as  to  lesiveour  impressions  w&rj  vague,  and 
it  would  be  a  sin  to  offer  an  opinion  of  a  work  heard 
in  such  tantalizing  circumstances. — In  the  third  con- 
cert (March  21  the  last  quartet  of  Beethoven,  No.  17, 
will  be  given  for  the  first  time. 

Mr.  Bernhakd  Listemann,  with  his  brother 
Fritz  Listemann  (■.second  violin),  H.  Heindl  (ten- 
or) and  Aug.  Sock  ('cello),  have  organized  a  new 
Quartet  partv,  which  promises  to  supply  a  want  much 
felt  here,  and  of  which  we  hinted  when  Mr.  Liste- 
mann first  came  to  Boston.  Music-lovers,  we  are 
glad  to  learn,  have  subscribed  witli  alacrity  frtr  a 
short  series,  and  the  first  Quartet  Matinee  is  annou.i- 
ced  for  Friday  afternoon  Of  this  week, at  Chickering's, 


before  which  time  this  paper  has  to  go  to  press ;  but 
wo  shall  speak  of  it  next  time.  At  the  second  Mati- 
ng, Feb.  26,  will  be  given  a  Quartet  in  G  by  Haydn, 
and  the  first  of  Schumann's,  in  A  minor.  Success 
to  the  Listemann  Quartet ! 


Vocal  Culture. 


The  general  neglect  to  cultivate  the  voice  is  very 
strange  when  we  consider  what  a  charming  accom- 
plishment it  is  to  have  a  pure,  brilliant,  powerful  tone 
and  enunciation  in  conversing,  reading,  or  singing. 
The  neglect  is  equally  strange  when  we  think  how 
profound  an  influence  is  exerted  on  health,  by  an 
easy  and  forcible  use  of  the  vocal  apparatus,  with  the 
habit  of  correct  and  thorough  breathing  indispensa- 
ble to  it.  Thousands  ol  persons  go  through  life  with 
feeble,  squeaking,  wheezy,  or  harsh  and  gruff  voices, 
whose  vile  qualities  a  short  course  of  lessons  from  a 
com])etent  teacher  might  transform  into  strong  and 
melodious  tones,  which  it  would  be  a  pleasure  both  to 
make  and  to  !.;ear.  For  this  purpose  we  can  sincere- 
ly recommend  Mr.  W.  J.  Parkerson,  who  has  de- 
voted many  years  to  the  elaboration  of  a  systematic 
drill  for  securing  the  most  desirable  qualities  of 
speech  and  song.  He  is  to  be  found  at  289  Wash- 
ington Street,  Boston,  room  No.  5.  Thpse  desiring 
to  improve  their  voices  cannot  do  better  than  to  call 
on  him.  a. 


Offenbach. 
Dear  Mr.  Dwight. — Now,  while  the  Offenbach 
fever  is  raging,  it  may  be  interesting  to  many  of  your 
readers  to  know  the  opinion  entertained  of  this  com- 
poser by  Dr.  Joseph  Schliiter,  who  in  his  "History  of 
Music,"  published  in  London  in  the  year  186.5,  says  : 
"What  Meyerbeer  achieved  on  a  large,  Jacques  Of- 
fenbach (from  Cologne  but  naturalized  in  Paris) 
attempted  on  a  small  scale  ;  and  he  has  done  his  very 
best  to  corrupt  the  taste  of  the  masses  to  its  core. 
Not  content  with  the  success  which  his  charming  op- 
erettas (Le  Mariage  atix  Lanternes,La  Filled' Elizondo, 
&c.)  met  with,  he  started  "burlesque  operas,"  (writ- 
ten for  his  own  company,  LesBouffes  Parisiens),such 
as  OrpMe  aiix  Enfers,  Geneviepe  de  Brahant,  Le  Pont 
des  Sonpirs,  &c., — a  style  of  which  the  object  is  to 
parody  the  opera  seria,  whether  classical  or  romantic. 
When  the  mythological  opera  seria  was  in  its  prime, 
satire,  within  due  bounds,  may  have  been  in  good 
taste  ;  but  now,  it  is  nothing  but  a  coarse  mockery  of 
the  ideal  in  art.  It  is  characteristic  of  this  low  bred 
genius  that  the  imitation  of  animals  (.Jupiter's  fly 
song  in  Orphe'e,  the  Mian  song  in  La  Chntte  ifeta- 
viorpliose'e  en  Femme,  cackling  of  hens  in  Genevieve, 
&c.)  always  obtain  the  greatest  applause;  animals 
have  become  men,  and  men,  animals.  Orplte'e  in  es- 
pecial owes  its  chief  popularity  to  the  political  and 
satirical  allusion  with  wliich  it  .abounds,  as  well  as  to 
it  scenery  and  decorations.  As  for  the  music  of  this 
opus,  nearly  all  of  it  is  condensed  into  a  set  of  quad- 
rilles ;  it  is  made  up  almost  entirely  of  commonplace 
dance  tunes,  and  is,  in  short,  the  music  o^ casinos  and 
gin-palaces.  We  cannot  but  augur  badly  for  the  fu- 
ture of  the  drama,  as  well  as  for  art  in  general, where 
we  find  this  heterogeneous,  silly  stuft'  actually  obtain- 
ing enthusiastic  applause."  k. 

IHusitiil  .Correspnbente. 

New  York,  Fee.  1. — A  Grand  Charity  Concert 
was  given  at  Steinway  Hall,  on  Friday  evening,  and 
among  the  artists  were  Mr.  Von  Inten  and  Ole  Bull. 
The  former  played,  for  his  first  solo,  Chopin's  Bal- 
lade in  G  minor,  op.  23,  and  did  not  do  it  very  well. 
In  the  Finale  he  was  too  hurried  and  his  accentua- 
tion was  weak  and  indefinite.  He  played  from  mem- 
ory, which  will  perhaps  account  for  his  omitting  sev- 
eral measures  at  the  close  of  the  morceau.  Ole  Bull 
played  one  of  his  own  compositions,  and  never  has 
his  "virtuosity"  been  as  satisfactory  to  me.  His 
three  and  four-part  plaving  was  simply  amazing. 
Strange  that  while  this  speciality  is  his  peculiar  ex- 
cellence, he  does  not  seem  to  so  regard  it,  but  relies 
upon  the  ordinary  violin  tricks  for  gaining  applause  I 

On  Tuesday  evening  the  "Madrigal  Concert" 
(which  I  mentioned  in  a  preceding  letter)  was  re- 
peated with  some  slight  changes  in  the   programme. 
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The  repetition,  I  am  told,  was  equally  as  successful 
as  the  original  entertainment. 

A  "Missionary  Meeting"  and  Concert  will  occur 
at  the  Academy  on  Friday  evening  of  this  week,  and 
the  programme  will  comprise  various  selections  from 
Mr.  Bristow's  Oratorio  "Daniel,"  while  the  whole 
performance  will  be  directed  by  that  gentleman.  The 
entertainment  will  be  of  a  somewhat  "mixed"  char- 
acter, for  there  are  to  be  prayers,  addresses,  and  sev- 
eral old  congregational  tunes. 

Mr.  Thomas'  10th  Sunday    Concert   presented  an 

attractive  programme  of  which  I  quote  a  portion  : — 

Overture,  Scherzo  and  Finale,  op.  52 Schumann, 

OvertuVe,  "Stradella" Flotow. 

"Nachtgesang" Vogt. 

Herr  Alves  and  Miss  Millet  were  the  soloists.  The 
latter  is  a  pianist  who  has  studied  in  Europe  and 
who  made  her  debut  on  this  occasion.  Her  style  is 
small,  and  she  works  her  elbows  freely  ;  but  on  the 
other  hand  her  touch  is  crisp  and  neat,  and  her  scale 
passages  are  all  really  praiseworthy. 

Mme.  Raymond-Ritter  and  Mr.  S.  B.  Mills  are 
about  to  give  three  "Historical  Recitals  of  Vocal  and 
Piano-forte  Music."  To  show  the  purpose  and  plan 
of  the  undertaking,  I  quote  a  few  words  from  the 
preliminary  prospectus.  "The  programmes  of  these 
concerts  will  be  limited  to  two  branches  of  art,  Song 
and  Pianoforte  composition,  and  their  aim  will  be  to 
give  as  complete  a  sketch  of  the  development  of  those 
briinches  in  their  most  prominent  points  as  can  pos- 
sibly be  accomplished  in  a  short  series."  It  is  not 
yet  definitely  announced  when  the  first  Recital  will 
take  place.  r. 

Feb.  8. — Un  Saturday  evening  we  hiid  our  third 
Philharmonic  Concert  with  the  following  pro- 
gramme : 

Reformation  Symphony Mendels.iohn. 

Concerto,  A  major Ole  Bull. 

Ole  Bnll, 
Two  movements  from  posthumous  Symphony,  in  B 

minor Schubert. 

Polacca  Guerriera Ole  Bull. 

Ole  Bull. 
Overture,  Leonore,  No.  3 Beethoven. 

The  Reformation  Sympliony  [we  were  fortunately 
spared  the  infliction  of  a  descriptive  analysis  on  the 
back  of  the  programme]  would  h.ave  made  a  reputa- 
tion for  a  man  of  less  note  than  Mendelssohn,  but  it 
adds  nothing  to  his  fame  and  is  indeed,  in  many  re- 
spects, inferior  to  either  the  Scotch  or  the  Italian. 
The  best  movement — not  even  excepting  the  fresh 
and  piquant  Scherzo — is  (to  my  taste)  the  short  An- 
dante, in  G  minor,  which  immediately  precedes  the 
vigorous  Finale.  It  is  simply  an  orchestral  Lied 
okne  Worte,  of  which  the  theme  is  sung  by  the  violins. 

The  Schubert  fr.igments  have  now  become  quite 
familiar  to  us  and  grow  in  favor  upon  each  hearing. 
If  any  criticism  were  to  be  made,  it  would  simply  be 
with  regard  to  the  prolixity  of  the  composer.  Yet 
Schumann  ("speaking  of  the  C  mnjor)  called  it  a 
"heavenly  length,"  and  I  am  not  disposed  to  rebel 
against  his  opinion. 

Ole  Bull  played  his  two  selections  in  liis  own  dis- 
jointed, incoherent,  and  peculiarly  exasperating  style. 
It  is  useless  to  criticize  his  compositions,  for  they  are 
scarcely  entitled  to  the  name.  In  the  Concerto,  for 
instance,  which  is  supposably  in  A,  the  finale  opens 
squarely  in  E  major,  continues  in  that  key  for  a  very 
long  time,  and  then  suddenly,  without  warning  or 
reason,  winds  up  with  .about  16  bars  in  A.  To  para- 
phrase a  famous  hon  mot  of  a  certain  celebrated  wit,  I 
might  say  that  his  "compositions  will  be  played  and 
admired  when  tliose  of  Mendelssohn  and  Beethoven 
shall  be  forgotten" — and  not  until  then.  Herr  Bull 
was  encored — in  a  somewhat  labored  way — at  the 
close  of  the  concerts,  and  responded  to  the  compli- 
ment by  devoting  about  ten  minutes  of  valuable  time 
to  a  sort  fo  mueical  nightmare,  in  which  he  exhibited 
his  mechanical  dexterity  and  the  beauties  of  the  chro- 
matic scale  in  a  most  ingenious  manner. 

At  the  nesft  conoert^to  occur  on  March  b — we 


are  to  have  Schumann's  4th  Symphony,  in  D  minor, 

a  Suite  by  Bach  (first  played  here  by  Thomas  at  a 

Symphony  Soiree   last   season)   and   Mendelssohn's 

Overture  to  "The  lovely  Melusinc."     The  soloist  or 

soloists  not  yet  announced. 

Mr.    Thomas's    11th    Sunday    Concert   presented 

these,  among  other  attractions  : 

Overture,  "Les  Deux  Journ6es" Cherubini. 

Allegretto,  8th  Symphony Beethoven. 

Overture,  "Preciosa" Von  Weber. 

"Traumerei" Schumann. 

Mrs.  Farnsworth  (soprano)  and  Mr.  Martens  (pi- 
anist) assisted  upon  this  occasion.  Of  the  former  I 
have  already  given  my  opinion.  Mr,  M.  played  Men- 
delssoh»'s  well  known  "Rondo  Capriccioso"  in  quite 
a  turbid  way,  but  seems  to  be  possessed  of  some  con- 
siderable mechanical  dexterity.  P. 

Paris,  Jan.  24. — The  4th  concert  of  the  Conser- 
vatoire was,  as  usual,  a  repetition  of  the  3d,  of  which 
I  gave  an  account  in  my  last  letter.  The  programme 
for  the  5th  concert  I  give  below  : 

Symphonic  en  la  mineur Mendelssohn. 

Adieu  aux  jeunes  Marias,  (double  choeur  sans  accom- 

pagnement) Meyerbeer. 

ler  Allegro  du  Concerto  en  ei  mineur  pour  violoncelle. 

B.  Ilomberg. 
Execute  par  M.  E.  Demunck. 

Marche  religieuse  de  Lohengrin,  (Choeur) Wagner. 

Symphonic  en  mi  bemol Mozart. 

The  "Scotch"  Symphony  is  the  one  which  estab- 
lished Mendelssohn's  fame  for  e.xcellence  in  this 
branch  of  composition.  It  is  called  the  third  Sym- 
phony, but  it  became  famous  while  the  second  [in  A 
major]  was  comparatively  unknown.  The  charming 
Scherzo  may  have  gained  for  the  work  the  title  of 
Scotch  Symphony,  and,  both  that  and  the  other 
movements  abound  in  the  peculiar  grace  so  won- 
derfully outlined  in  Charles  Auchester. 

It  may  be  superfluous  to  say  that  the  performance, 
both  of  this  and  of  the  Mozart  Symphony,  was  above 
criticism,  and  indeed,  the  same  may  be  said  of  the 
choruses  and  of  M.  Demunck's  playing,  which  was 
such  as  to  gain  for  him  an  enthusiastic  recall, — a 
compliment  which,  with  this  audience,  is  not  to  be 
had  for  the  asking. 

The  Popular  Concerts  continue  to  pursue  the  not 
exactly  noiseless  tenor  of  their  way,  and  I  give  be- 
low the  programmes  of  the  last  two. 

Overture  de  Fidelio Beethoven. 

Symphonic  en  si  b6mol,  op.  20 Niels  Gade. 

Andante Haydn. 

Polonaise  dc  Struensee,  (Ic  Bai  et  I'Arrestation). 

Meyerbeer. 

Marche  religieuse  de  Lohengrin Richard  Wagner. 

Ouverture^u  FreyachUtz Weber. 

Schiller-Marche Meyerbeer. 

Overture, — Scherzo, — Final  (Op.  52).  ..Robert  Schumann. 

Andante  et  Menuet  (Serenade) Mozart. 

Concertino  pour  cor Weber. 

Par  M.  Mohr. 
Symphonic  en  ut  majeur Beethoven. 

For  to-day  are  announced  a  Symphony  by  Haydn, 
(No.  4-3)  ;  an  Andante  by  Schubert;  Beethoven's 
B-flat  Symphony  ;  a  Concerto  for  Violin  by  Vieux- 
temps  ;  and  Wagner's  Rienzi  Overture.  A  fine  eon- 
cert  is  to  take  phace  to-morrow  at  the  Salle  Herz  for 
the  benefit  of  "la  Socie'te  Italienne  de  Bienfaisancc," 
at  which  Mmes.  Alboni  and  Conneau  will  assist  to- 
gether with  the  principal  Italian  artists.  Mme.  Al- 
boni will  sing  an  air  from  Semiramide,  and  with  M. 
Tamburini  a  duo  from  the  same  work  ;  she  will  also 
sing,  with  Mme.  Conneau,  the  duo  from  tlie  Stabat, 
in  wliich  she  sang  so  magnificently  at  tlie  funeral  of 
Rossini,  This  concert  is  given  annuallj',  and  has 
therefore  been  held  at  the  Theatre  Italian,  but  this 
year,  owing  to  some  misunderstanding  between  the 
Committee  and  the  Director  of  tlie  Theatre,  the  Salle 
Herz  has  been  chosen. 

Minnie  Hauck  is  said  to  he  winning  laurels  at  the 
Italian  Opera.  Yesterday  she  took  for  the  second 
time  the  role  of  Rosine,  in  II  Barbi-ere.  At  the  Grand 
Opera  the  representations  of  Hamlet  are  interrupted 
by  the  illness  of  Faure  ;  but  Les  Huguenots  still  con- 
tinues en  scene.  To-day  at  the  Theatre  Lyrique  we 
have  Mozart's  Don  Juan ;  Riensi,  Violella  and  La 
Fiancee  are  soon  to  follow.  A,  a.  c. 


Spriai  B'fftices. 
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FubliHhecl  by  Oliver  Ditson  &  Co. 


Vocal,  with  Piano  Accompaniment, 

Ciivalier  anJ  Captive.   (L'Espap;nol  et  la  jeune 

Indienne).  Duet.  3.  F  to  f.  "La  Pen'choh.*'  40 
A  very  pretty  duet,  and  one  of  the   chief  favorites 
of  the  opera. 
If  I  knew  it  came  from  Paris  !     Song  and  Cho. 

Porter.  30 
A  clever hitafe  "Miss  II.%rri3"  and  the  fashions. 
Some  lady's  dropped  her  chignon  !  Lloijd.  30 

Every  fair  one  within  hearing  "popped  her  hand  up 
to  her  head."    Suggestive  and  funny. 
That  is  the  reason  why,  darling  !     3.     A5  to  f, 

Donnajowski .  30 
Answer  to  "  Woat  you  tell  me  why,  Robin  ?"    Very 
pleasing. 
Eest  for  the  Weary.     Trio.     Female  Voices.  3. 

D  to  <?.  Gounod.  40 

A  most  charming  trio.    For  three  lady's  voices,  but 
may  be  sung  by  others. 
I  will  come  to  meet  you,  darling.     3.     Ah  to  f/ 

Schraft.  30 
The  answer  has  arrived  then,   to   "Will   you  come, 
&c."    Both  good  songs.     Get  this,  also  the  other,  if 
you  have  not  yet  seen  it. 
Jesus  wept.  Sont^.     3.     A  to  e.  Bamett.  40 

A  beautiful  Racred  song. 
Home  is  home,  however  lowly.     3.     A  to  e. 

Tayhr,  30 
A  very  "worthy"  home  song.    Worthy  of  wide  cir- 
culation. 
Broadway  Swell  and  Brooklyn  Belle.  Kelly.  30 

Wide  awake  comic  song. 
What's  a  married  man  to  do  ?     Son^.         Clifton,  35 
A  Gerio-comic  lament  over  the  extravagance  of  the 
times.     Very  good  melody. 
Tipsy  Arietta.     (Griserie).     3.     E/;  to  e. 

''La  Pmcho/e."  30 
The  amusing  song  of  poor  Perichole.  after  theunac- 
customed  luxury  of  a  good   dinner,  where   the   wine 
had  somewhat  affected  her  brain. 
Over  the  Way.     3.     A  to  f.  Smith.  30 

Very  neat  and  sweet,  like  the  pretty  girl  "over  the 
way." 

0  praise  the  Lord.     Quartet.  3.  X)h  to  g.  Farley.  35 

Fine  for  choirs. 
He  giveth  his  beloved  sleep.  3.  C  to  e.    Benedict.  35 
Sacred  and  soothing. 

1  think  of  thee.     3.     F  to  (/.  Johnston.  SO 

Full  of  expressive  music. 
I  saw  her  with  a  rosy  wreath.  3.  E  to  f.       Pratt.  30 

Good  melody. 
Bessie  Bell.     3.     F  to  e.  Smart.  30 

A  fintf  ballad  in  popular  style. 

Instrumental. 

Kobinson  Crusoe.     Fantasia.     5.  Ketferer.  50 

A  brilliant  resume   of  airs  from   the   opera  above 
named. 
Snow-flake  Scottisch.     2.     B6.  Someis.  30 

■  Very  pretty,  and  somethfng  in  the  style  of  "Wood- 
land Waltz." 
Piquillo  Ga!op.     3.     F.  Knight.  30 

Brilliant. 
Three  easy  preludes  for  Organ      3. 

Mendelssohn,  Gounod,  and  Salvatori^  40 
Very  tasteful.     Good  for  Voluntaries. 
La  Constancia.     Spanish  Waltzes.    3.         Rocca.  40 

Both  graceful  and  brilliant.     A  fine  set. 
Letter  Song  and  Street  Singer's  Duet.    3.     "La 

rerichole."  Wels.  40 

A  pleasing  combination. 
Florentine  Waltz.     2.     O.  Mack.  30 

Alleghany  March.     2.     G.  "       30 

'Laurel  Schottisch.     2.     G.  "       30 

3  of  Mack's  "Silver  Sounds."    Excellent  for  learn- 
ers. 


Books, 

LiBRKTTO    OF    "L\    PERrCHOLE." 

This  is  a  new  and  pleasing  opera,  and  the  libretto 
contains  the  greater  part  of  the  striking  aire. 


30 


Aubreviations. — Degrees  of  difficulty  are  marked  from  1  to 
7.  The  key  is  marked  with  a  capital  letter,  as  C,  B  flat,  Sec. 
A  small  Roman  letter  marks  the  highest  note,  if  on  the  staff, 
an  italic  letter  the  highest  note,  i(  above  the  staff. 


Music  BY  Mah,. — Music  is  sent  by  mail,  the  expense  being 
two  cents  for  eveiy  four  ounces,  or  fraction  thereof,  (about 
one  cent  for  an  ordinary  piece  of  music).  Persona  at  a 
distance  will  find  the  conveyance  a  saving  of  time  and 
expense  m  obtaining  supplies.  Books  can  also  be  sent  at 
double  these  rates. 
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Translated  for  Dwight's  Journal  ofMuaic. 

My  Recollections  of  Iffendelssohn. 

BY  KDWARD    DEVKIEKT. 
III. 

In  the  new  house  Felix  entered  upon  t]ie  pe- 
riod of  youth  witli  the  new  tendencies  and  occu- 
pations of  freshly  aroused  energies.  With  the 
same  zest  and  ardor,  with  which  he  used  to  take 
hold  of  everythinff,  he  threw  himself  into  bodily 
exercises.  The  father  had  built  a  little  gymna- 
sium for  the  boys  in  the  fine  large  garden  adjoin- 
ing the  house  ;  Felix  trained  himself  to  the  ut- 
most exactness  and  endurance  iu  the  well-known 
manoeuvres.  With  great  zest  he  learned  to  ride, 
and  gave  me  glowing  accounts  of  the  horses  and 
of  the  jokes  of  the  old  riding  master,which  I  knew 
by  experience.  His  swimming  exercises  during 
the  following  summer  were  pushed  with  jubilant 
enthusiasm.  A  little  swimming  club  had  been 
formed  for  the  purpose.  Klingemann,  who  lived 
with  the  Hanoverian  Minister  in  the  upper  story 
of  the  Mendelssohn  house,  belonged  to  this  club, 
and  wrote  swimming  songs,  which  Felix  compos- 
ed, and  which  they  tried  to  sing  while  swimming 
in  the  water;  when  they  got  homo  there  was 
youthful  fun  and  merriment  enough  to  tell  of  at 
the  supper  table.  Klingemann,  who  was  soon 
transferred  to  the  embassy  at  London,  came  into 
nearer  and  nearer  relations  with  Felix.  He  en- 
listed his  and  Fanny's  sympathy  in  Jean  Paul, 
whose  full-hearted  scn.sibility  and  deep-souled  hu- 
mor exerted  a  great  influence  on  Felix ;  these 
were  kindred  natures. 

His  musical  calling  now  became  an  earnest 
matter  and  the  profession  of  his  life.  His  father, 
fully  to  satisfy  himself  of  the  suflciency  of 
Felix's  capacity,  had  made  a  journey  with  him 
to  Paris  in  the  autumn  of  1 825,  to  call  on  Cheru- 
bini ;  and  he,  after  examining  his  compositions 
and  hearing  a  piano  Concerto  and  a  string  quar- 
tet, had  greeted  the  youth  as  a  talent  of  great 
promise.  So  in  the  winter  the  opportunity  of  a 
concert  of  the  violinist  Maurer  was  availed  of, 
for  Felix  to  play  Beethoven's  piano  Fantasia  and 
bring  out  his  latest  composition,  the  grand  Over- 
ture in  C  major.  We  called  this  the  "Trumpet 
Overture,"  on  account  of  the  trumpet  call  which 
dominates  the  piece.  He  performed  it  once 
more  in  the  great  garden  hall  of  the  house,  where 
now  the  Sunday  music  had  its  home,  and  again 
at  the  musical  festival  at  Diisseldorf ;  neverthe- 
less—and even  though  his  father  was  so  partial 
to  the  piece,  that  he  told  me  he  would  like  to 
hear  it  in  his  dying  hour^Felix  did  not  find  it 
ripe  for  publication.  Therefore  he  did  not  scru- 
pie  afterwards  to  use  the  trumpet  call  in  his 
"Hebrides"  Overture. 

And  now  there  was  to  be  a  public  trial  of  his 
operatic  talent  ;  the  mother's  love  being  impa- 
tient for  a  great  success  for  the  son.  After  many 
alterations,  the  opera  "Camacho's  Wedding"  was 
declared  finished,  and  was  soon  to  appear.  It 
was  handed  in  to  the  Royal  Theatre  in  1S2G- 
the    General    Intendant,   Count   Briihl,   showed 


himself  favorably  inclined  to  further  the  first 
work  of  the  young  eompo.ser  ;  but  Spnnlini,  who 
as  general  Music-director  had  the  deciding  voice 
about  the  acceptance  of  operas,  who  was  hostile 
to  everything  which  he  was  apprehensive  might 
win  the  favor  of  the  public,  and  who  omitted  no 
opportunity  of  solemnly  asserting  his  own  tower- 
ingcapacity  and  his  official  importance, —  Spontini 
demanded  the  score,  that  he  might  examine  it. 

Dignity  required  that  this  experiment  should 
last  a  long  time ;  if  he  had  actually  read  the 
score,  it  might  have  lasted  still  longer,  for  such 
business  was  not  his  forte.  Finally  the  young 
composer  was  summoned,  the  score  was  spoken 
of  in  a  tone  of  compassionate  disparagement  ;  and 
Spontini's  concluding  advice  in  regard  to  the 
composition  of  a  comic  opera  consisted  in  his  lead- 
ing the  young  man  to  the  window — he  lived  op- 
posite the  dome  of  the  French  Church — and  saj'- 
ing  to  him:  "Mon  ami,  il  vous  faut  den  irjeex 
firanrha,  granges  comme  celte  coupole."  It  was 
finally  decided  that  the  opera  should  be  perform- 
ed ;  but  other  works  claimed  precedence,  and  so 
many  obstacles  were  found,  that  the  old  Men- 
delssohn had  a  talk  with  Spontini  and  fell  out  with 
him  entirely : — he  had  known  him  from  his  Paris 
days  and  had  seen  him  with  his  wife  at  large  par- 
ties and  musical  performances  in  his  own  house. 
Finally  the  mediation  of  Count  Briihl,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  1827,  brought  the  work  into  the 
snail's  course  of  the  opera  studios  of  that  time. 

I  had  until  then  only  heard  isolated  pieces  of 
"Camacho's  Wedding"  at  the  piano;  had  read 
the  poem,  and  had  not, been  able  to  suppress  a 
certain  uneasy  doubt  whether  all  this  was  so  much 
better  than  "The  Uncle  from  Boston,"  as  to  be 
likely  to  produce  sufficient  effect  upon  the  pub- 
lic as  Felix's  first  opera;  now  I  took  part  in  all 
the  rehearsals,  in  the  character  of  Carrasco,  and 
gradually  various  scruples  became  clear  to  me. 

The  subject  of  the  opera — already  used  and 
very  well  known  in  "The  Village  Barber"  (JDorf- 
harhler')  —is  only  suited  to  a  comical  catastrophe. 
The  rejected  lover's  feint  of  having  taken  poison, 
and  his  sudden  recovery,  after  he  is  married  while 
seemingly  upon  the  point  of  death,  must  of  neces- 
sity produce  a  laughable  effect.  In  the  Dorfhar- 
ii'e)',  the  confirmation  of  the  doctrine:  that  bacon 
is  a  universal  remedy,  evidently  makes  a  more 
satisfactory  conclusion,  than  the  intervention  of 
Don  Quixote  in  "Camacho's  Wedding."  Such 
questionable  material,  together  with  the  poet's  in- 
ability to  produce  really  dramatic  situations  and 
effects,  made  rather  a  tamo  affair  of  it.  Don 
Quixote  and  Sancho  Panza  in  fact  only  ran 
along  beside  the  action. 

The  composition  still  bore  essentially  the  same 
character  with  all  the  boyish  works  of  Felix. 
What  made  the  chief  impression  on  the  hearer 
was,  what  he  had  contrived  with  his  great  gift  to 
learn,  the  extraordinary  cleverness  in  form,  the 
skill  shown  in  the  right  construction  of  musical 
pieces,  the  intelligent  expression  of  the  singing 
persons.  All  this  was  undeniable  and  claimed 
respect  for  the  composer  of  sixteen,  but  did  not 


promise  immediately  to  win  and  to  enchain  the 
hearers.  In  turning  the  humorous  moments  to 
account  he  did  not  get  beyond  what  he  had  ac- 
complished in  his  boyish  operas ;  in  invention  the 
work  was  not  rich  ;  indeed  in  melodies  worth 
preserving  it  was  not  equal  to  "The  Uncle  from 
Boston,"  for  in  the  whole  course  of  the  rehearsals 
I  learned  to  like  no  meloily  so  well  as  several  in 
that  earlier  work.  One  song  from*  "Camacho's 
Wedding"  was  afterwards  included  by  Felix  in 
his  second  book  of  Songs  ;*  but  it  has  remained 
the  least  of  a  favorite  with  all  singers,  and  clear" 
ly  shows  the  still  unripe  stand-point  of  the  com- 
poser for  direct  passionate  expression. 

To  confess  these  observations  then  would  have 
been  very  unseasonable ;  but  upon  one  point, 
the  musical  treatment  of  Don  Quixote,  I  fell  into 
dispute  with  Felix,  because  he  attached  great 
importance  to  it.  Throughout  the  whole  operai 
every  expression  of  Don  Quixote,  intended  to 
illustrate  his  knighterrantry,  was  introduced  by 
a  heroic  and  imposing  entree  of  trombones.  Real 
heroism  could  not  have  been  heralded  with  more 
dignity.  But  here,  where  the  point  was  to  indi- 
cate one  befooled  with  the  notion  of  knighterran- 
try,— although  a  respectable  and  honest  fool, — 
here,  in  my  opinion,  the  entree  ought — through 
the  choice  and  combination  of  instruments  per- 
haps— to  characterize  this  crazy  knighthood  iron- 
ically .f  Felix  on  the  contrary  maintained  that: 
The  Knight  of  the  Rueful  Countenance  /"e?;  him- 
self entirely  a  hero  and  capable  of  world-subduing 
deeds  ;  that  the  composer  must  express  the  con- 
viction of  the  dramatic  figure,  not  his  own.  I 
remarked  on  the  other  hand,  that  Cervantes  ev- 
erjwhere  holds  up  the  humor  of  outlived  knight- 
errantry  in  Don  Quixote,  and  that  the  composer 
ought  to  follow  the  poet;  moreover,  that  no  rep- 
resentative of  the  old  knight  of  La  Mancha  would 
ever  play  him  as  a  real  hero,  but  only  as  a  crack- 
brained  fool,  who  dreams  himself  a  knight ;  and 
how  would  this  chime  with  the  high  idea  of  him 
announced  by  the  trombones  of  the  orchestra  ? 

The  pregnant  theme  was  discussed  at  great 
length,  and  I  was  struck  by  the  fact  that  Felix's 
father  took  his  side  ;  perhaps  only  because  it  was 
too  late  to  alter  it. 

The  production  of  the  opera  was  now  to  under- 
go all  the  chicaneries  and  fatalities  of  the  thea- 
tre. After  all  sorts  of  delays,  when  we  finally 
came  to  the  theatre  rehearsals,  the  singer  Blum, 
to  whom  the  part  of  Don  Quixote  had  been  as- 
signed, was  taken  ill  with  jaundice,  and  the  phys- 
ician demanded  his  exemption  from  all  active 
labor. 

And  now  we  had  to  face  the  question,  whether 
the  study  should  be  broken  off'  and  the  opera 
postponed  for  four  or  six  weeks,  and  the  rehear- 
sals be  begun  anew  after  the  recovery  of  the  in- 
valid. This  would  have  been  the  right  thing  for 
the  success  of  the  work.  But  people  had  become 
impatient;    who   knew   what    other  hindrances 

*  "Einmal  aus  SRinen  Blicken,"  &e, 

t  Mendelssohn  in  the  Jlidsummer-Night's  Dream  music  has 
introduced  something  analogous  in  the  fnvfara,  at  '"Hail!" 
"Hail  I"  hy  Cobweb,  Mustard-seed  and  Pea5'-blos5on]. 
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mi;i;lit  still  arise  ?  But  Blum  promised  to  work  with 
tliem  the  best  tie  could  until  llie  last  moment  fixed 
bv  tliB  physician -for  becjinninn;  the  treatment! 
and  so  they  could  count  upon  the  possibility  of 
two  performances.  Aocordinnrly  it  was  resolved 
to  put  the  opera  throuoth.  As  a  partintr  blessing, 
the  chorus  director  also  brouftht  up  difficulties, 
protested  ajrainst  the  day  fixed,  and  declared  that 
the  choruses  were  not  yet  sure  ennuiih.  The 
open  hand  of  the  father  put  this  difficulty  asiiie  ; 
but  other  hindrances  pertaining  to  the  repertoire 
delayed  the  first  performance  until  the  termina- 
tion of  Blum's  cure,  the  29th  of  April,  and  cut  oH 
all  possibility  of  any  repetition. 

The  opera  was  not  <iiven  in  the  Opera  House, 
but  in  the  Schauspiel-haus;  its  modest  size  ap- 
peared to  Ffllix  better  suited  to  the  nature  of  the 
work.  The  house  was  filled  to  overflowing  with 
well-wishers,  and  therefore  the  applause  was 
zealous  and  tumultuous;  but  in  a  hearty  sense 
the  opera  did  not  please.  It  was  the  same  with 
the  young  composer;  he  had  outgrown  this  mu- 
sic now  for  nearly  two  years;  he  felt  so  ill-assur- 
ed regarding  the  applause,  that  he  ran  away  be- 
fore the  close  of  the  performance,  and  when  the 
public  called  him  out,  I  was  obliged  to  go  out  and 
excuse  him. 

While  the  family  enjoyed  the  seeming  success, 
Felix  remained  out  of  humor  and  dissatisfied,  but 
would  not  talk  about  it.  When  the  Don  Quixote 
was  restored  to  health,  new  hindrances  arose ; 
the  superiors  showed  their  usual  indiflTerence,  and 
when  they  finally  spoke  to  Felix  himself  of  a  re- 
sumption of  the  opera,  he  answered  in  his  peevish 
way  :  "That  is  the  affair  of  the  general-Inten- 
dance,  not  mine."  After  that,  of  course,  the  thing 
was  out  of  the  question. 

A  malicious  criticism — only  in  SAphWs  Schnell- 
post  to  be  sure — also  wounded  Felix.  He  then 
already  felt,  what  he  often  said  to  me  afterwards  : 
that  the  most  splendid  praise  in  the  first  of  jour- 
nals does  not  gladden  one  so  much  as  the  most 
contemptible  abuse  in  some  low  and  dirty  sheet 
annoys  him.  Moreover  he  soon  found  out  that 
the  author  of  the  abusive  article  was  a  very  mu- 
sically gifted  student,  who  had  found  a  friendly 
reception  in  Mendelssohn's  house,  had  shared  all 
the  excitrment  of  the  family  during  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  performance,  and  who  even  knew  the 
score  of  the  opera. 

This  chain  of  most  contrary  experiences  press- 
ed the  first  sting  of  aversion  to  the  state  of  things 
in  Berlin  into  Felix's  soul. 

Later,  after  the  e.xcitement  about  it  had  passed 
over,  1  asked  him  to  consider :  Whether  the 
structure  of  the  opera  itself  had  not  had  a  great 
part  in  that  strangely  adverse  concatenation  of 
circumstances  ?  He  half  coincided,  brought  up 
this  and  that,  but  ended  with  saying:  "The  ope- 
ra was  not  so  bad,  that  one  need  have  dealt  so 
malhonett  with  it."  In  that  I  surely  could  not 
contradict  him. 

Buljthese  occurrences  were  in  no  way  destined 
to  repress  his  creative  energy  ;  on  the  contrary, 
it  took  a  genial  upward  impulse  at  this  moment 
of  his  life.  He  wrote  his  Overture  to  Shakes- 
peare's "Mi<lsummer  Night's   Dream  ;"*  in  No- 

*  As  we  are  fltiU  further  iodeb ted  to  Mendelssohn  for  the 
Jntroduotion  of  bucI^  characl^r-jjlnes,  in  the  '*Mfieres,sn7/e," 
"/fe^nrf€5,"  and  "Mftt/sma,'' it  seepifl  a  pity  that  he  did  not 
give  them  this  oame,  or  that  of  orchestral  fantasiasj,  or  some- 
ihipg:  else,  for  the  name  Overture  does  not  answer  to  them. 
Hell&fl  done  this  later  with  his  ''Songs  without  Words, ''which 
after  the  old  custom  mjght  haye  been  .called  Etudes. 


vember,  when  Moscheles  visited  Berlin,  Ite  was 
able  to  play  us  the  finished  composition  for  four 
hands  with  Fanny. 

Evidently  this  character-piece  indicates  the 
clarifying  cri.sis  in  Felix's  power  of  composition. 
He  had  shaken  off  the  school  dust  and  was  now 
completely  himself.  In  the  conception  of  a  poet- 
ical masterwork  his  characteristic  faculty,  in  one 
mighty  leap  of  development,  had  grown  astonish- 
ingly. In  his  previous  opera  compositions  he  had 
characterized  intelligently  and  rightly,  to  be  sure; 
but  here  the  representation  was  striking  and  con- 
vincing, irresistibly  winning  the  hearer  and  car- 
rying him  away  with  itself.  The  Mendelssohn, 
whom  the  world  possesses  now  and  loves,  dates 
from  this  composition. 

After  we  had  often  heard  the  work  played 
with  four  hands,  and  then  also  in  the  garden  hall 
with  full  orchestra^ — which  first  placed  the  inten- 
tions of- the  composer  fully  in  the  light — all  the 
friends  recognized  the  epoch-making  worth  ot 
this  creation.  Here  appeared  the  live  concep- 
tion, the  delicate  feeling,' the  fine  appreciation  of 
poetic  beauty,  the  sensibility  and  the  graceful 
humor  of  Feli.xLs  nature,  at  once  in  their  full  rich- 
ness:— all  peculiarities,  which  show,  that  he  was 
eminently  called  to  characteristic,  to  dramatic 
music. 

His  father  also  recognized  the  cropping  out  of 
self-reliance  in  the  talent  of  the  son,  and  that 
henceforth  the  schoolmaster  could  only  limit  and 
impede  him  ;  accordingly  he  put  an  end  to  Zel- 
ter's  instruction,  which  made  the  old  gentleman 
very  sensitive,  for  he  still  thought  that  Felix  had 
learned  all  from  him  and  had  not  yet  outgrown 
his  guidance. 

Marx,  who  had  a  short  time  before  been  intro- 
duced into  the  Mendelssohn  house,  said  :  "Zelter 
has  seen  the  fish  swim,  and  imagines  that  he 
taught  him."  But  Felix,  in  his  tender  piety,  was 
troubled  by  the  teacher's  sensitiveness,  and  sought 
to  compensate  him  by  redoubled  tokens  of  respect 
and  honor. 


Chat  with  Bossini. 

BY  FERDIN.4.ND    HILLER. 

(Concluded  from  page  396). 

After  dinner,  I  generally  smoked  a  cisar  with 
Rossini.  For  some  little  time  he  has  cultivated 
the  noble  art  of  smoking,  having  been  compelled, 
on  account  of  his  health,  to  give  up  takins  snuflf', 
a  practice  of  which  he  was  most  passionately 
fond.  As  he  one  evening  offered  me  a  regalia, 
with  a  magnanimity  repeated  every  day,  he  ob- 
served : 

"These  cigars  were  first  made  for  Ferdinand 
VII.,  after  whom  they  are  named." 

"The  King  was  a  man  of  delicate  taste,"  I  re- 
plied, luxuriously  drawing  from  the  cigar  a  thick 
cloud  of  smoke. 

"He  used  to  smoke  all  day  long,"  said  Rossini. 
"On  the  occasion  of  my  making  a  short  trip  to 
Madrid  with  Aguado,  I  had  the  honor  of  being 
presented  to  him.  He  was  smoking,  when  Ik* 
received  me,  in  the  presence  of  the  Queen.  His 
exterior  was  not  extraordinarily  attractive,  or 
even  clean.  After  the  interchanae  of  a  few 
phrases,  he  offered  me,  in  a  most  friendly  luan- 
ner,  a  cigar  already  smoked  away,  hut  I  declined 
with  a  bow,  and  did  not  accept  it.  'You  are 
wrong  to  refuse,'  said  Maria  Christina,  in  a  low 
voice,  and  good  Neapolitan  ;  'It  is  a  mark  of  favor 
that  does  not  fall  to  every  body's  lot.'  'Your 
majesty,'  I  replied,  in  the  same  manner,  (I  had 
known  her  formerly  in  Naples)  'in  the  first  place, 
[  do  not  smoke,  and  in  the  second,  I  would  not, 
under  the  circumstances,  answer  for  the  result.' 
The  Queen  laughed,  and  my  mtflacity  was  at- 
tended with  no  evil  conserjuences." 


"It  was  at  any  rate  a  mark  of  favor  that  had 
its  drawbacks,"  I  observed. 

"The  freer  from  any  drawback  was  the  conde- 
scension evinced  towards  me  by  Don  Francisco, 
the  king's  brother,"  continued  Rossini.  'Maria 
Christina  had  already  given  me  to  understand 
that  I  shouhl  find  in  him  an  ardent  admirer,  and 
recommended  me  to  go  to  him,  immediately  after 
my  audience  with  the  king.  I  found  him  playing, 
and  with  only  his  wife  ;  1  believe  that  one  of  my 
operas  was  lying  open  on  the  table.  After  a 
short  conversation,  Don  Francisco  turned  towards 
me,  in  the  most  friendly  manner,  and  said  he  had 
to  beg  a  particular  favor  of  me.  'Allow  me.'  he 
said,  'to  sing  the  air  of  Assur  to  you,  only  dra- 
matically.' Rather  astonished,  I  sat  down  to  ac- 
company him  on  the  piano,  and  was  not  quite 
sure  what  he  meant,  when  he  proceeded  to  the 
other  end  of  the  room,  struck  a  theatrical  atti- 
tude, and  then  to  the  great  amusement  of  his 
wife,  began  to  sing  the  air,  with  all  kinds  of 
movements  and  gestures.  1  must  confess  I  never 
witnessed  anything  like  it." 

"How  you  are  to  be  envied,  maestro!"  I  ex- 
claimed. "Not  only  did  you  have  Pasta  and 
Malibran,  but  even  a  descendant  of  Henry  IV. 
to  interpret  your  works.  But  this  excursion  of 
yours  to  Madrid  was  the  cause  of  your  composing 
your  Stahal  Mater,  was  it  not  ?" 

"I  composed  it  for  an  ecclesiastic,  a  friend  of 
Aguado's,"  replied  Rossini.  "I  did  so  merely 
from  a  wish  to  oblige,  and  should  never  have 
thought  of  making  it  public.  Strictly  speaking, 
it  is  even  -treated  onlv  mezzo  serin,  and,  in  the 
first  instance,  I  got  Tadolini  to  compose  three 
pieces,  as  I  was  ill,  and  should  not  liave  been 
ready  in  time.  The  great  celebrity  of  the  Stahrft 
Mater  by  Pergolese  would  have  been  alone  suffi- 
cient to  prevent  my  setting  the  same  text  to  mu- 
sic for  public  performance." 

"Do  you  think  so  highly  of  Pergolese's  Stahal 
Mater,  then  ?"  I  inquired.  "It  is  true  that  I 
never  heard  it  performed,  but  on  looking  throuah 
it.  I  found  I  was  more  pleased  with  certain  de- 
tails than  with  the  work  as  a  whole." 

"I  once  had  it  performed  in  Naples,  and  it  pro- 
duced an  admirable  impression."  said  Rossini. 
"But  there  must  be  two  good  voices;  they  must 
sing  it  well,  and  even  elevate,  by  nobleness  of 
expression,  certain  antiquated  passages.  The 
original  simple  instrumentation  must  be  retained 
too.  Lately,  it  was  given  by  large  choruses,  and 
with  modern  instrumentation,  somewhere  or  other, 
but  where  I  do  not  know — that  is  a  very  great 
mistake." 

"It  always  appeai-ed  to  me."  said  I,  "that  Per- 
golese enjoyed  a  celebrity  which  was  rather  ex- 
aggerated. He  died  young,  it  is  true.  There 
are  plenty  of  persons,  too,  who  confound  him  with 
Palestrina,  and  who  know  as  little  of  the  one  as 
of  the  other.  Is  there  anything  in  the  Serva  Pa- 
drone, so  often  mentioned  ?" 

"O,  yes,"  replied  Rossini,  singing  me  a  num- 
ber of  motives  out  of  that  old  opera,  without  en- 
terin2  into  any  further  explanations. 

"There  is  a  certain  amount  of  sensitivene.'^  in 
Ptrsrnlese's  compositions,  I  must  allow."  I  resum- 
ed ;  "and  I  must  say  that,  the  more  I  advance  in 
years,  the  more  1  incline  to  what  is  .simple  and 
expressive.     This  is  a  remarkable  f^u't !" 

"Not  at  all  remarkable,"  replied  the  maestro  ; 
"the  feeling  will  grow  on  you  more  and  more."' 

''Youth  should  properly  be  the  season  for  sen- 
sations of  this  description,"  I  replied. 

'In  youth,"  saiil  Rossini,  "we  like  and  do  a 
great  deal,  bec.use  it  appears  new  anil  unusual. 
But  the  heart  is  <ieveIoped  in  domestic  life,  and 
in  love  of  children,  in  more  mature  years — you 
will  find  I  am  right." 

"I  am  quite  willing  to  believe  it,  my  dear 
maestro  !"  said  1.  "The  great  influence  tliat  our 
mode  of  life,  and  those  by  whom  we  are  sur- 
rounded, exerts  upon  us,  even  as  artists,  will  be 
denied  by  no  one." 

"I,  at  least."  said  Rossini,  "was  always  depen- 
dent, in  tlie  hitrhest  degree,  upon  external  influ- 
ences. The  different  cities  in  which  I  wrote,  ex- 
cite<l  me  in  different  ways  ;  I  adapted  myself, 
also  to  the  peculiar  tastes  which  predoitiinated 
among  the  audiences  of  this  or  that  place.     For 
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instance,  in  Venice  tlioy  conUl  never  have  enough 
of  my  crescendo,  and  I,  therefore,  scattered  it 
about,  althoun;li  I  myself  was  tired  of  it.  Jn  Na- 
ples, I  was  able  to  lay  it  one  side;  the  people 
there  did  not  even  like  it. 

"Have  you  been  present  as  a  calm  spectator, 
to  many  representations  of  your  works  '?"  I  in- 
quired of  the  maestro. 

"Behind  the  scenes,  I  have  been  so  often 
enou<jh,  but  never  in  the  front  of  the  house,"  re- 
plied Rossini. 

"Never !"  I  e.^claimed. 

"I  had  a  lesson  in  this  particular,  which  spoilt 
my  taste  for  it,"  answered  Rossini.  "One  even- 
in<r,  I  was  invited,  in  Milan,  to  jro  to  a  friend's 
house,  to  a  'RisoUo.'  ]t  was  rather  too  early, 
and,  as  we  passed  the  Scala  where  my  Pielra  d'l 
Parayone  was  being  performed,  my  host  dragged 
me,  almost  in  spite  of  myself,  into  the  pit.  A  trio 
— one  of  the  best  pieces  of  the  opera — was  just 
being  sung;  but  my  neighbors,  far  from  being 
edified  by  it,  amused  themselves  by  abusing  me 
and  my  music  in  the  most  atrocious  manner,  not 
giving  me  credit  for  a  single  redeeming  point.  I 
did  not  feel  any  inclination  to  receive  any  furth- 
er lessons  of  this  description,  for,  in  such  cases, 
you  may  take  the  part  of  any  one,  yourself  e.x- 
cepted." 

"This  Pletra  di  Paragone  has  played  rather 
an  important  part  in  your  life,  then,  for,  if  I  am 
not  mistaken,  you  are  indebted  to  it  for  your  ex- 
emption from  the  conscription,"  said  I. 

"Certainly,  I  was  singled  out  to  be  a  soldier, 
and  there  was  no  possibility  of  setting  oQ,  as  I 
was  the  proprietor  of  a  house.  But  what  a  pro- 
prietor !  My  castle  brought  me  in  forty  lire  an- 
nually. But  the  success  of  the  opera  rendered 
the  general,  commanding  in  Milan,  favorably  in- 
clined towards  me — he  applied  in  my  behalf  to 
King  Eugene,  who  was  absent  at  the  time,  and  I 
was  left  to  a  more  peaceable  occupation." 

"But  one  which  is,  perhaps,  not  less  wearing," 
said  I. 

"A  fiasco  is  not  a  cannon  ball,"  replied  the 
maestro,  "and  there  are  plenty  of  people  who 
grow  old  at  tlie  business." 

One  day,  as  I  was  playing  something  to  Rossini, 
he  begged  me,  as  usual,  to  play  one  or  two  of 
Bach's  fugues. 

"These  accursed  fugues !"  he  subsequently  ex- 
claimed, in  a  comically-angry  tone.  "When  I 
was  at  the  Liceo,  in  Bologna,  I  became  acquaint- 
ed with  the  overture  to  the  Zauberjlote.  My 
head  became  so  full  of  it,  that  I  determined  on 
attempting  a  similar  opus.  I  set  to  work,  wrote 
a  fugued  overture,  and  had  it  copied  out  and 
played.  But,  when  I  heard  it,  I  was  so  furious 
at  the  effect  of  my  patchwork  that  I  tore  up  the 
score  and  parts  into  a  thousand  pieces,  in  pres- 
ence of  my  school-fellows  and  audience." 

"That  was  a  mosl>  hasty  step,  maestro,"  said  I. 
"The  work  would  have  afterwards  been  a  great 
source  of  amusement  to  you." 

"A  man  has  always  something  better  to  do  than 
to  busy  himself  with  past  follies,"  answered  Ros- 
sini. 

"Talking  of  these  fugues,"  I  observed,  "reminds 
me  of  your  Raimondi,  lately  deceased.  He  must 
have  been  a  perfect  wizard.  To  write  two  ora- 
torios, which  could  be  performed  after  each  other, 
and  next  to  each  other,  and  simultaneously,  was 
of  itself  wonderful,  supposing  there  was  not  even 
any  confusion." 

"He  was  really  very  skilful  in  such  artifices," 
said  Rossini,  and  tried  his  hand  at  the  most  ad- 
venturous combinations.  On  the  other  side,  his 
theatrical  music  was  bad  and  wearisome,  and  it 
was  only  with  his  last  work,  Ventafflio.  that  he 
was  at  all  successful.  While  I  was  in  Naples,  I 
procured  for  him  an  appointment  in  the  theatre, 
in  order  to  give  him  an  opportunity  of  earning 
something — he  had  to  superintend  and  arrange 
the  ballet  music — a  melancholy  occupation  for^'a 
real  musician.  He  subsequently  obtained  an 
honorable  post  in  the  Liceo  at  Palermo,  but  did 
not  go  on  well  too  long  anywhere." 

"A  passionate  lover  of  music,  in  Cologne,"  said 
I,  "applied  to  Raimondi,  after  the  performance 
of  his  oratorio  in  Rome,  and  inquired  whether  it 


were  possible  to  obtain  a  copy.  Raimondi  de- 
manded the  hagatelle  of  60,000  francs.  Its  suc- 
cess must  have  turned  his  brain." 

"I  shouhl  not  be  surprised  if  it  had,"  said  Ros- 
sini ;  "he  had  never  possessed  two  piastres  at  one 
and  the  same  time,  and  never  obtained  such  a 
triumph  before." 

V/e  were  interrupted  by  a  most  graceful 
French  lady,  who  was  introduced  to  the  maestro, 
and,  in  the  course  of  conversation,  thanked  him 
enthusiastically  for  all  the  hours  of  enjoyment  his 
music  had  already  procured  her.  It  is  true  that 
such  scenes  occurred  every  da}',  but  the  warmth 
with  which  a  great  many  persons  gave  utterance 
to  their  feelings  was,  at  times,  something  really 
toucihing. 

"In  spite  of  your  being  used  to  this  sort  of 
thing,  maestro,"  said  I,  "the  mannfr  in  which 
people  meet  3'ou  here  must  be  highly  agreeable 
to  you." 

"Marks  of  attention  winch  come  from  the  heart 
have  certainly  something  satisfactory  about 
them,"  said  Rossini. 

"It  must  be  confessed,"  observed  I,  "that  the 
French  possess,  in  the  highest  degree,  the  gift  of 
manifesting  their  respect  for  celebrated  men  in 
the  most  amiable  manner." 

"Certainly,"  replied  the  maestro,  "if  they 
couldbut  make  one  a  few  less  compliments,  and 
speak  to  a  man  less  about  his  own  works.  But 
this  is  a  thing  they  cannot  give  up,  from  persons 
of  the  highest  rank  down  to  the  concierge.  I 
think  I  never  met  a  Frenchman  who  did  not  ask 
me  which  of  my  operas  I  liked  best.  You  can 
imagine  how  little  I  am  the  man  to  enter  upon  a 
discussion  of  this  kind.  The  French  are  friendly 
and  appreciating,  but,  at  times,  somewhat  too 
kind. 

"Do  you  prefer  the  Italian  fashion  ?"  I  inquir- 
ed. 

"In  Italy,  the  people  are  distinguished  by  a 
noble  indifference,"  answered  Rossini ;  "but,  on 
this  side,  also,  you  may  be  too  kind." 

"You  certainly  have  no  cause  for  complaint 
either  on  this  side  of  the  Alps,  or  on  the  other, 
maestro,"  said  I,  laughing  ;  "and  yonder  comes 
also  a  proud  son  of  Albion  who  adores  you — he 
was  telling  me  yesterday  about  the  evening  he 
first  heard  your  music,  and  saw  you,  and  the  tears 
stood  in  his  eyes  the  while." 

"I  have  experienced  from  Englishmen,"  said 
Rossini,  "marks  of  attention  which  are  not  to  be 
met  with  every  day.  For  instance,  I  shall  never 
forget  the  behavior  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire 
towards  me." 

"What  did  he  say,  maestro  ?"  inquired  I. 

"On  my  way  to  London,  I  was  stopping  for  a 
day  in  Milan,"  said  Rossini.  "The  Duke  of  Dev- 
on.shire  happened  to  be  there  also  ;  and  an  ac- 
quaintance of  mine,  who  was  about  going  to  see 
the  Duke,  would  not  be  contented  until  I  accom- 
panied him,  although  my  travelling  costume  was 
not  adapted  for  figuring  in  the  drawing-room  of 
an  English  nobleman.  The  Duke,  a  great  lover 
of  music,  overwhelmed  me  with  politeness;  we 
dined  together,  and  after  dinner,  I  sang  hini  two 
or  three  songs." 

"That  was  a  bad  time  for  doing  so,"  said  I. 

"A. 'cording  to  what  singers  say,"  replied  the 
maestro,  "it  was,  but  I  must  confess  I  have  never 
sung  more  willingly  and  better  than  alter  a  good 
dinner.  But  to  return  to  the  Duke — I  must  add 
that  he  gave  me  the  most  powerful  letters  of  rec- 
ommendation, which  were  highly  serviceable  to 
me  in  London.  He  himself  was  not  in  England 
during  my  stay  there." 

"All  you  have  hitherto  related  is  but  very  nat- 
ural, my  dear  maestro,"  said  J. 

"A  little  patience,  mio  caro,"  continued  Rossini. 
"Twenty  years  had  elapsed  since  the  period  in 
question,  without  my  having  again  met  the  Duke. 
One  mornins,  very  early,  I  go  to  the  market  at 
Bologna.  You  must  know  that  there  is  nothing 
like  the  market  at  Bologna.  It  is  impossible  to 
form  any  conception  of  the  various  productions 
garnered  up  there,  and  one  of  my  favorite  occu- 
pations was  to  lounge  about  the  place.  To  my 
great  astonishment,  1  perceive,  stuck  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  square,  a  gentleman,  very  comfortably 
smoking  his  cigar.    I  approach, and,the  moment  he 


perceives  me,  he  stretches  out  his  hand  in  a  quiet 
friendly  manner,  to  sliake  hands  with  me.  It  was 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire.  'I  am  very  glad  that  I 
have  seen  you  here;  I  intended  calling  on  you 
-in  an  hour  or  two,'  said  he,  'I  know  your  resi- 
dence and  your  habits.'  We  chatted  good-hu- 
moredly  together  for  some  time.  I  accompanied 
him  to  his  hotel,  and  he  subsequently  paid  me 
the  visit  he  had  announced.  'I  am  still  greatly 
in  your  debt,'  said  he,  on  taking  leave,  'and  up 
to  the  present  time  have  found  no  opportunity  of 
taking  my  revenge.'  With  these  words,  he  hand- 
ed me  an  extremely  valuable  snuff"  box.  It  was 
most  assureilly  far  less  the  costliness  of  the  pres- 
ent, than  the  uncommon  attention  on  the  part  of 
the  donor,  which  afforded  me  great  pleasure.  To 
pay  a  supposed  debt,  and  in  such  away,  after  the 
lapse  of  twenty  years  !  and  it  was  not  he  who 
was  under  an  obligation  to  me,  but  I  to  him." 

"That  depends  upon  how  you  look  upon  the 
matter,"  said  I. 

"At  any  rate,  the  behavior  of  the  Duke  was 
that  of  a  nobleman,  in  the  best  acceptation  of  the 
word.  But  it  is  fated  that  we  shall  not  chat  un- 
interrupted to-day ;  yonder  comes  an  elegant 
pianiste  compositeur,  who  has  certainly  got  his  eye 
upon  you." 

"I  only  trust  that  he  does  not  wish  to  play  me 
a  fantasia  on  motives  from  my  own  operas,"  said 
Rossini,  "for  nothing  in  the  world  wearies  me  so 
much  as  jingling  of  this  description  ;  added  to 
which,  you  are  expected  to  express  your  thanks, 
at  the  conclusion,  for  the  honor  done  you." 

The  slorm  that  threatened  the  maestro  passed 
quietly  by.  It  was,  however,  the  last  evening  he 
spent  at  Trouville.  On  the  following  morning 
he  left  the  place.  I  accompanied  him  to  his  car- 
riage, and  although  I  was  to  see  him  again  in  a 
few  days  in  Paris,  my  heart  felt  moved,  as  he 
drove  off. 

"I  expect  you  on  Friday  to  dinner,  caro  Fer- 
dinando,"  he  called  out  to  me. 

"Friday  and  every  other  day,"  exclaimed 
Madame  Rossini. 

I  returned  home,  with  half-melancholy,  half- 
agreeable  feelings  of  having  spent  one  or  two 
weeks  that  for  me  were  memorable  ones.  May 
the  reader  of  these  pages  of  reminiscences — far 
too  fraamentary,  as  I  now  perceive  at  their  con- 
clusion— obtain  from  them  some  slight  notion  of 
one  of  the  most  genial  and  amiable  men  of  the 
present  century,  one  who,  besides  all  his  other 
preeminent  qualities,  possesses  the  highly  lauda- 
ble virtue  of  being  extremely  well-disposed  to- 
wards the  author  of  these  pages. 


The  Stabat  Mater  of  Various  Masters. 

Among  the  innumeratile  crowd  of  musicians,  who,, 
from  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  down  to  the 
present  day,  have  tried  their  talents  on  this  song  of 
pain,  seven  have  produced  works  which  hnve  achiev- 
ed celehrity.  These  great  artists  are  Josquin  Deprtw, 
Palestriiia,  Pergolese,  the  Marquis  of  Ligniville 
(Prince  de  Conca),  Hnydn,  Boccherini,  and  Rossini. 
There  is  nothing  more  interesting  than  to  compare 
these  works,  so  different  in  character,  in  form,  and  in 
the  means  by  which  they  produce  their  effects;  but,  if 
we  separate  each  one  from  its  own  epoch,  if  we  do 
not  thorouglily  imbibe  the  sentiments  which  inspired 
the  composer,  and  if  we  entertained  fixed  opinions, 
against  the  tendencies  of  one  school  or  the  other,  it  is 
impossible  to  form  an  impartial  judgment  on  the  sah- 
ject.  If,  however,  our  mind  is  eclectic,  if  it  makes 
allowance  for  the  influence  of  circumstances,  and  for 
the  aim  the  artist  had  in  view,  we  shall  have  a  well- 
founded  opinion  of  the  value  of  each  work,  and  our 
judsrment  will  be  imp  irtial,  for  eclecticism  is  enlight- 
ened impartiality. 

Behold  me,  then,  face  to  face  with  the  Stabat  of 
Josquin  Depiiis,  who  ruled  the  art  of  his  own  time. 
Church  music  was  then  written  for  voices  alone,  with- 
out any  accompaniment,  even  of  the  organ.  The 
art  of  writing  had  jnst  emerged  from  its  swaddling 
clothes,  and  harmony  was  limited  to  a  single  conso- 
nant chord.  For  Josquin,  the  State  was  a  sequence, 
a  prayer ;  his  mission  was  simply  to  impart  to  this 
prayer  a  calm  and  devout  character.  The  Saviour 
~on  the  cross,  and  the  grief  of  Mary,  have  nothing  re- 
lating to  human  sentiments  ;  it  is  the  mystery  of  the 
Redemption  in  pi-ocess  of  .accomplishment.  The  ar- 
tist did  not  see,  therefore,  in  the  work  he  had  to  pro- 
duce, aught  more  than  an  act  of  calm  devotion,  and 
for  this  he  possessed   what  he  required  :  the  pure 
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sounds  of  the  humiir  voice  and  consonant  harmony. 
The  composition  is  written  for  five  voices  on  tlie  an- 
cient Roman  chant  of  the  sixth  tone  (F  major).  One 
of  the  voices  sings  uninterrii|ited  plaiii  ctiant,  in  lon<^ 
sustained  notes,  and.  upon  tiiis  tiiemc,  tlie  remaining 
four  voices  join  in  such  sweet  harmony,  in  somettiing 
displaying  such  intelligent  treatment  of  entries,  rests, 
imitations,  and  the  opposite  character  distingiiisliing 
the  different  classes  of  voice,  that,  if  we  bear  in  mind 
the  considerations  stated  ibove,  the  work  is  really 
lieautitul  and  worthy  the  attention  of  every  educated 
and  impartial  musician. 

Three  quarters  of  a  century  elapsed  from  the  mo- 
ment that  Josqnin  wrote  his  Slnbat  Mater  to  the  pe- 
riod which  saw  Palestrina  produce  his.  The  order 
of  ideas  presiding  over  musical  compositions  was 
still  [he  same,  but  art  had  improved  in  form,  and 
Palestrina  brought  to  it  the  power  of  his  individual- 
ity. The  composer  already  aimed  at  producing  ef- 
fect, by  the  means,  still  limited,  at  his  dispo.sal. 
Palestrina's  Slabat  Mater  is  for  eight  voices  in  two 
clioruses.  The  latter,  alternately  separate  and  com- 
bined, produce  some  striking  effects.  In  this  sublime 
composition  we  perceive  most  plainly  that  the  com- 
poser was  deeply  imbued  with  the  words  of  St.  Mat- 
th--W  :  "Now_  from  the  sixth  hour  there  was  darkness 
all  over  the  land  unto  the  ninth  hour.  .  .  .  And 
behold,  the  veil  of  tlie  temple  was  rent  in  twain,  from 
the  top  to  the  bottom  ;  and  the  earth  did  qu:ike,  and 
the  rocks  were  rent."  It  is  a  sentiment  of  terror  which 
reigns  in  the  work  of  the  Papal  chapelmaster.  The 
three  perfect  major  chords  witli  which  the  first  chorus 
commences  on  the  words  "Stabat  Mater,"  and  to 
which  the  second  sings  the  words  "Juxta  Crucem," 
are  something  horrible,  something  barbarous,  which 
Avounds  our  musical  feeling  by  the  false  relations  that 
their  succession  engenders.  It  is  somiithing  out  of 
Palestrina's  habitual  style,  always  so  pure  in  its  har- 
mony. But  Palestrina  required-  an  accent  of  liorror, 
and,  as  be  did  not  have  at  his  disposal  dissonant  nat- 
ural harmony,  unknown  during  bis  life,  it  was  only 
by  violating  the  laws  of  tonality  that  he  could  obtain 
that  accent.  The  sombre  grief  he  wishes  to  express 
seizes  the  soul  at  the  combination  of  the  two  choruses 
on  the  words,  "0  quam  tristis  et  afflicia  Fuit  ilia 
bonedicta  Mater  Unigeniti  I"  It  predominates  up  to 
the  end  of  the  work,  and  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the 
feeling  by  which  the  artist  was  moved  when  writing 
the  latter. 

Between  Palestrina  and  Pergolese  there  was  a  pe- 
riod of  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ;  art  was  trans- 
formed ;  a  new  system  of  tonality  had  arisen  to  fur- 
nish accents  hitherto  unknown  ;  and  instrumental 
coloring  liad  combined  with  voices  to  form  a  complex 
whole.  Such  were  the  elements  placed  at  the  dispo- 
sal of  the  Neapolitan  composer.  Feeble  as  regarded 
his  physical  constitution,  his  soul  alone  possessed 
energy  ;  but  powerful  combinations  were  repugnant 
to  it ;  it  took  pleasure  in  works  of  small  dimensions 
only.  He  has  accents  to  express  tenderness,  but  not 
to  express  force.  \i\!i  Slabat  Mater  is,  consequently, 
not  a  grandly  developed  composition  ;  nedo  not  find 
tlie  powerful  effect  of  choruses  employed  in  it  ;  a  so- 
prano and  a  contralto  constitute  all  the  vocal  por- 
tion, while  the  orchestra  consists  of  only  two  violin 
parts,  a  tenor  and  a  bass,  with  the  organ.  The  work 
is  not  always  equal ;  two  numbers  a]e  weak  in  their 
conception;  but  what  touciiing  sadness  there  is  in 
the  otiiers  !  It  seems  as  thouzh  Mary's  tears  had 
fiiUeu  on  Percolese's  heart.  When  executed  by  first- 
class  aitists  (for  sucli  are  necessary)  the  Stabat  of 
Pergolese  has  always  moved  an  audience  ;  its  celeb- 
rity eclipsed  that  of  the  other  compositions  of  the 
sstme  kind,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  tliis  celebrity 
was  well  deserved.  The  work  has  lost  none  of  its 
value  for  the  connoisseur  not  under  the  influence  of  a 
particular  epoch. 

Alihough  Haydn's  talent  does  not  shine  to  such 
advantage  in  his  church  music  as  in  his  instrumental 
TTiusic,  he  was  happily  inspired  in  his  Staliat  I^fater. 
The  nobleness  of  character  which,  as  n  rule,  predom- 
inates in  his  ideas,  is  associated  in  this  production 
wiih  the  tineo  of  melancholy  cast  over  it.  Ilaydn 
appears  to  have  felt  that  the  grief  experienced  by' the 
mother  of  the  Savior  was  no  human  grief  We  per- 
ceive, at  the  bottom  of  this  sentiment,  the  resignation 
belonging  to  entire  confidence  in  the  fruits  of  the  sac- 
rifice which  is  being  accomplished.  This  fine  com- 
position does  not  enjoy  its  due  share  of  popularity  in 
the  world  of  music  ;  a  few  formulae  of  the  tiine  alone 
disfigure  it. 

The  least  known  of  all  the  Stabats  which  I  have 
mentioned  is  that  of  the  Marquis  de  Ligniville,  an 
amateur  whose  genius  was  not  inferior  to  th.a't  of 
Marcello,  but  who,  having  died  young,  did  not  pro- 
duce much.  His  Stabat,  a  charming  "Salve,  Regi- 
na,"  and  a  "Dixit  Dominus,"  for  four  voices  and  or- 
chestra, are  all  I  know  of  ids.  Looking  at  his  sub- 
ject from  a  point  of  view  very  diU'erent  to  that  of  the 
other  composers  I  have  named,  the  Marquis  de  Lig- 


niville did  not  CTideavor  to  portray  sentiments  above 
human  nature,  nor  to  strike  terror  into  his  audience. 
What  be  wanted  to  express  was  the  mystic  tenderness 
for  God  expiring  on  the  cross,  and  we  must  confess 
that  he  has  succeeded  admirably.  Three  voices, 
sometimes  all  similar,  as  in  the  first  verse,  sung  by 
three  soprani,  and  as  in  "Quee  moerchat  et  dolel)at," 
for  three  coutralti,  and  sometimes  mixed,  for  sopra- 
no, tenor,  and  bass,  or  for  soprano,  contralto,  and 
bass,  as  in  the  oilier  verses,  three  voices,  I  say,  with- 
out accompaniment  of  any  kind,  are  suflBcient  for  the 
author  of  this  interesting  composition  to  produce  the 
most  touching  impressions.  The  Marquis  de  Ligni- 
ville considered  it  incumbent  on  him  to  give  all  his 
numbers  the  form  of  canons,  but  these  combinations 
are  merely  accessories,  which  in  no  way  injure  the 
expression  of  sentimf^nt. 

Boccherini  looked  at  his  snV.jcct  from  the  same 
point  of  view  as  the  Marquis,  in  his  work,  but  with 
more  powerful  resources  for  the  production  of  effect, 
as  his  three  voices  are  accompanied  by  an  orchestra. 
The  ingenious  abundance  of  happy  ideas  which  is 
conspicuous  in  all  the  other  works  of  this  great  mu- 
sician is  found  also  in  the  work  under  consideration  ; 
but  he  has  infused  into  it  more  melancholy,  and  even 
more  force  in  certain  verses,  as,  for  instance,  in  "Cu- 
jus  animam  gementem."  Though  known  only  to 
the  erudite  in  music,  and,  perhaps,  never  performed, 
this  composition  is  worthy  of  the  greatest  admiration. 
One  of  the  most  powerful  geniuses  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  Rossini,  wrote  a  Stabat;  be  made  of 
it  a  drama,  under  the  form  of  an  oratorio  or  sacred 
cantata.  In  taking  this  course,  the  illustrious  master 
yielded  to  the  proclivities  of  his  genius.  To  appre- 
ciate properly  the  value  of  his  work,  we  must  l.ook  at 
it  from  his  point  of  view,  and  not  see  in  it  music  des- 
tined for  the  church,  at  least  as  regards  certain  verses, 
for  otherwise  we  should  run  the  chance  of  forming  a 
very  erroneous  judgment  of  it.  The  originality  of 
thought  and  form,  the  hanpy  employment  of  the 
riches  of  iiarmony,  and  of  the  combinations  of  voices 
and  instruments,  such  are  the  things  we  ought  to  con- 
sider in  this  fine  work  ;  we  must,  more  especially, 
take  care  not  to  make  any  comparisons  between  it 
and  works  conceived  with  a  totally  different  object, 
Regarded,  therefore,  lor  itself,  this  fine  composition 
contains  matter  for  unrestricted  praise  in  the  intro- 
duction ("Stabat  Mater")  ;  in  the  tenor  air  "Cujus 
animam  gementem")  ;  in  the  quartet  ("Sancta  iVIa- 
ter")  ;  and  in  the  air  with  chorus.  Rossini's  Stabat 
Mater  has  already  withstood  the  ordeal  of  time  and 
criticism  ;  it  is,  at  the  present  day,  justly  classed 
among  his  finest  works.  Fetis,  Sen. 


Pitch. 

(From  the  Loudon  Mnsical  World). 

"Behold  how  great  a  matter  a  little  fire  kindleth  !" 
Mr.  Sims  Reeves  sent  "a  letter  to  the  Athenantm, 
briefly  stating  bis  resolve  not  to  sing  for  the  Sacred 
Harmonic  Society  while  the  present  high  pitch  is 
maintained,  and — presto  I — the  whole  musical  world 
was  in  a  blaze.  Not  only  musical  men  and  musical 
journals,  but  even  the  grave  editors  of  ponderous 
dailies  have  been  aflfected,  and  have  discoursed  learn- 
edly of  "vibrations"  and  the  "diapason."  As  the 
discussion  promises  to  wax  hotter  and  hotter,  we  pur- 
pose telling  our  readers,  in  words  few  and  plain,  what 
it  is  all  about. 

First,  we  must  state  that  the  agitation  has  for  its 
object  the  lowering  of  our  present  diapa.son — that  is 
to  say,  it  wants  any  given  rote — A,  for  example — 
made  fliitter,  the  whole  scale,  of  course,  being  de- 
pressed in  proportion.  The  reduction  claimed  ap- 
peiirs  not  to  exceed  a  semi-tone.  Here  it  ought  to  be 
pointed  out  that  witbia  the  Inst  century  the  pi'ch  in 
common  use  has  u'rown  sharper  and  sharper.  There 
is  no  disputing  this,  because  half  a  dozen  independent 
proofs  are  ready  to  hand — such  as,  for  instance,  the 
testimony  of  old  instruments,  and — which  is  bardiv 
loss  conclusive — of  old  scores  ;  the  observation  of  nti- 
merous  witnesses  in  various  parts  of  ICurope  ;  and, 
most  convincing  of  all,  the  report  of  a  French  Impe- 
rial commission,  numbering  among  its  members  Ros- 
sini, Auber  and  Mej-erbeer,  which  investigated  the 
whole  matter  some  ten  years  ago.  It  must  be  grant- 
ed that  we  have  here  a  strong  argument  in  favor  of 
the  reform  sought,  and  tliose  who  advocate  that  re- 
form are  not  slow  to  urge  it.  The  diap.ason  which 
satisfied  the  great  masters  of  music,  which  contented 
Bach,  Handel,  Haydn,  and  Mozart,  inay,  -wo  are 
tild,  be  safely  adojited  once  moro.  As  to  the  reason 
why  the  pitch  has  been  thus  raised  various  stntements 
arc  made,  and  it  is  important  that  the  truth  should 
be  ascertained.  In  a  letter  publislied  during  last 
week  by  Mr.  Miinns,  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  a  cause 
is  a-signed  which  hv  no  means  satisfies  us.  Mr. 
Manns  traces  the  evil  to  certain  natural  laws,  notably 
to  the  eflTect  produced  upon  stringed  instruments  by 


the  heated  air  of  concert  rooms.  We  shall  not  enter 
minutely  into  his  argument,  because  there  appears  to 
us  a  fatal  objection  on  the  very  threshold.  The 
causes  he  points  out  have  been,  are  now,  and  always 
will  be,  in  0|ieration,  and  we  are.  therefore,  driven  to 
the  com  lusion,  in  no  way  supported  by  testimony, 
that  the  pitch  has  been  always  rising,  that  it  must  in- 
evitably rise,  and  that  the  operation  of  setting  back 
will  be  periodical.  We  prefer  to  Mr.  M:tnns'  conjec- 
ture the  f)pinion  of  the  French  commission  asembtid- 
icd  in  its  report;  After  an  elaborate  inquiry,  the 
eminent  men  ah'eady  named  actiuittetl  both  comjios- 
ers  and  singers  of  any  complicity  in  pitch-elevation 
(about  the  laws  of  nature  they  said  nothing),  but 
charged  the  matter  distinctly  upon  the  makers  and 
players  of  instruments,  to  whom  the  brilliancy  re- 
sulting from  a  high  diapason  has  been  a  most  entic- 
ing will  o'-the-wisp.  In  support  of  this  thcv  men- 
tioned an  occurrence  which  took  place  in  Vienna 
some  years  ago.  When  the  late  Emperor  Nicholas 
was  appointed  colonel  of  an  Austrian  regiment  he 
ordered  a  set  of  new  instruments  for  its  band,  and 
the  maker,  with  an  eye  to  effect,  raised  the  pitch  ma- 
terially. So  much  brilliancy  resulted,  that  every 
other  maker  followed  suit.  A.s  a  matter  of  course, 
the  orchestral  strings  "ere  compelled  to  put  them- 
selves in  anfieement.  Here  we  have  a  distinct,  intel- 
ligible, and  sufficient  reason  for  the  evil  soitght  to  be 
removed — brilliancy  has  done  it  all. 

The  question  now  presents  itself — ought  the  pitch 
to  be  lowered  ■?  The  balance  of  testimony  is  im- 
mensely in  favor  of  an  affirmative  reply.  The  Frendi 
commission  was  emphatic  on  the  point.  The  most 
eminent  musical  autlmrities  of  Europe  are  agreed 
about  it,  and  the  vast  mojurity  of  vocalists  are  pre- 
pared to  welcome  a  cl. autre  as  one  of  the  greatest 
boons  that  could  bo  offered  them.  We  shall  assume, 
therefore,  that  the  desirability  of  a  lower  pitch  is 
proved  and  admitted.  Here  we  come  face  to  face 
with  another  question — What  shall  the  redf.ction  be  1 
The  answer  to  this  is  not  so  obvious,  and  already  it 
has  caused  a  split  in  the  reformers'  camp.  On  the 
one  hand  are  those  who  say  "Let  us  adopt  the  nor- 
mal diapason  of  France.  The  reduction — very  near- 
ly a  semitone — is  sufficient,  and  by  tnakintr  no  more 
and  no  less  we  establish  uniformity  with  what  will 
very  soon  be  the  common  diapason  of  the  European  - 
Continent."  In  opposition  to  this  there  are  others 
who  tell  us  :  "An  adoption  of  the  French  pitch  is 
next  to  impracticable,  because  of  the  enormous  ex- 
pense it  woubi  entail.  New  wind  instruments  would 
he  imperative,  organs  would  have  to  be  retuued  at  a 
very  largo  cost,  and  all  for  what  ? —uniformity  with 
the  Continent,  the  difl'erence  between  halfa-tone  re- 
duction which  we  propose  atid  the  French  pitch  be- 
ing scarcely  appreciable,  (^ur  plan,  on  the  contrary, 
is  easy  and  inexpensive."  In  ^vhat  the  easiness  and 
economy  of  a  halftone  reduction  consists  Mr.  Manns 
has  shown  hy  means  of  the  letter  referred  to  above. 
We  give  his  own  words  : — "In  the  event  of  a  full 
half-tone  beinir  adopted,  the  cxjiense  to  musicians, 
musical  socieli'-s,  militarv  hands,  orgnn-buiidcrs, 
wood  and  lirass  instrument  makers,  would  be  reduc- 
ed to  its  minitnum,  because,  as  already  pointed  out, 
most  of  the  exislin!?  instruments  coubl  be  utilized, 
and  the  material  alrradv  shnned  or  finished  ofl'  for 
instruments  being  made  could  be  altered  without  im- 
portant loss  or  trouble  "  A  strikiuir  illustration  of 
the  faciliiy  thus  inrficated  fjind  fully  explained  in 
other  portions  of  ?,Ir.  Manns'  letter)  was  supplied  by 
the  National  Choral  Society's  jierformance  on  W.d- 
nesday  last.  At  short  notice,  and  without  much 
trouble  or  expense,  the  Creation  was  iiiven  at  a  pitch 
half  a  toufi  k)wt'r  than  usual.  The  stringed  instru- 
ments were,  of  course,  ensilv  managed,  a  little  coti- 
trivance  adapted  the  wind  to  the  new  diapason,  and, 
as  the  pipes  of  the  organ  could  not  be  shifted  i'm-  one 
performance,  the  part  for  that  instrument  was  trans- 
poseil.  What  was  done  on  this  occasion  can  bo  done 
at  anv  other  time,  and  the  advantage  soutzht  is  ob- 
tained with  one  minimum  of  trouble.  The  question, 
therefore,  resolves  itself  into  one  of  expediency.  As 
a  matter  of  principle,  other  things  being  eqiial,  wo 
should  prefer  to  see  the  French  pitch  adopted.  Uni- 
formity on  such  a  matter  is  desirable  for  many  and 
obvious  reasons.  Besides,  although  the  difference 
between  the  diapason  normal  and  a  halftone  reduc- 
tion is  very  small,  still  there  is  a  dififereuce,  and  that, 
probably,  on  the  right  side,  there  being  a  question 
whether  the  half  lone  is  not  loo  great  a  drop.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  it  can  be  shown  that  the  French 
pitch  is  so  expensive  a  thing  as  lo  be  next  to  unat- 
tainable, we  shall  be  rendy  to  help  on  the  reduction 
advocated  hy  Mr.  J.Ianns  as  far  as  in  us  lies.  One 
or  the  other  course,  it  is  clear,  must  be  adopted,  and, 
the  dilferenco  being  slight,  wisdom  suggests  that 
wdiieb  is  less  inconvenient. 

A  good  deal  has  boon    said  about    the  efl^ect   of  a 
lowered  diapason    upon  performances.     This,  al.-o. 
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was  tcstecl  on  Wednesday  night  by  Mr.  Martin's  so- 
ciety, and  we  must  candidly  own  that  at  the  outset 
our  impression  was  decidedly  unfavorable.  The 
luusio  seemed  dull  and  flat  to  an  urexpocted  degree. 
But  as  the  ear  got  accustomed  to  tlie  depression  this 
result  passed  off,  and  before  tlie  close  wo  were  inclin- 
ed to  regard  the  experiment  as  a  success.  Certain  of 
the  wind  instruments — trumpets  and  horns,  for  ex- 
ample— came  out  with  unwonted  power,  the  choruses 
gained  in  solidity  and  lost  much  of  the  painful 
screaming  observable  on  former  occasions,  and  the 
principal  singers  were  able  to  give  their  high  notes 
with  an  ease  pleasant  to  witness.  So  far  the  trial 
was  satisfactory,  but  as  more  data  will  come  to  hand 
a  final  decision  is  unadvisable  at  present.  Our  hope 
is  that  musical  people  will  work  together  in  the  mat- 
ter as  far  as  possible,  and  eventually  come  to  some 
general  understanding,  otherwise  the  present  move- 
ment will  result  in  a  general  muddle,  every  concert- 
giver  having  his  own  pitch,  pinning  his  faith  to,  and 
guiding  his  practice  by  a  certain  number  of  vibrations 
in  which  nobody  else  believes. 

Thaddeus  Egg. 


[From  Once  a  AVeekl. 


Christmas  Musis. 

Coirmemorative  works  of  art  rarely  .acquire  lasting 
repute.  This  remark  applies  to  works  on  poetry, 
painting  and  music  alike.  Dryden  says  somewhere 
in  one  of  his  dedications,  the  servile  chiiracter  of 
which  is  so  unworthy  of  his  genius,  that  "the  priests 
of  Apollo  have  not  inspiration  when  they  please,  but 
must  wait  until  the  god  tomes  rushing  on  them  and 
invades  them  with  a  fury  which  they  are  not  able  to 
resist ;" — in  which  modest  allusion  to  his  own  case, 
he  accounts  for  the  inferiority  of  poems  written  to 
order.  And  so  with  paintings.  No  coronation  pic- 
ture— battle-piece — hardly  any  representation  on 
canvas  of  an  historical  incident,  painted  at  the  time 
of  its  occurrence,  possesses  that  worth  which  belongs 
to  a  pietoiiiil  illustration  of  the  same  subject  in  which 
the  memory,  and,  consequently,  the  imagination,  of 
the  artist  are  of  necessity  brought  into  play.  If  it  be 
thus  with  commemorative  poetry  and  pa'inting,  mu- 
sic made  to  order  is  still  more  transient  in  its  popu- 
larity than  either.  Of  all  the  national  anthems  ever 
composed  there  are  but  two — "God  Save  the  Queen" 
and  "Gott  erhalt  den  Kaiser" — which  still- fulfil  the 
object  for  which  they  were  originally  intended.  Oth- 
ers owe  their  celebrity  to  accident,  and  are  constant- 
ly in  jeopardy  of  being  superseded.  Incidental  mu- 
sic of  all  kinds,  triumphal  marches,  songs,  choruses, 
and  overtures,  composed  for  special  occasions,  are 
neglecied  and  forgotten  as  soon  as  they  have  served 
their  turn. 

Such,  however,  is  not  the  case  when  certain  music, 
by  chance,  has  become  identified  with  certain  recurr- 
ring  events.  Carols,  for  instance,  are  associated  with 
Christmas,  although  they  are  equally  appropriate  to 
many  other  festivals  of  the  church.  They  seem  to 
have  a  clnn'med  existence,  and  some  magic  associa- 
tionwith  the  anniversary  of  the  Nativity.'  Their  use 
at  Easier  and  Whitsuntide  has  been  discontinued, 
iintil  the  word  caiol  is,  at  last,  almost  inseparable 
from  the  time  of  year  at  which  these  tunes  are  now 
sung. 

According  to  Dr.  Rimbault,  "the  practice  of  carol- 
singiiig  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  may  he  traced  back 
to  the  time  of  the  early  Christians.  The  custom  is 
referred  to  both  by  St.  Paul  and  St.  .Tames  ;  and 
Pliny  the  younger,  in  his  letter  to  Tr.ajan,  respecting 
the  Christians,  a.  b.  107,  saj-s  :  "They  were  wont  to 
meet  together  on  a  stated  day,  before  it  was  light, 
and  sin^  among  themselves  alternately  to  Christ  as 
to  God."  The  term  carol,  continues  Dr.  Kimbault, 
appears  originally  to  have  signified  songs  intermin- 
gled with  diincing,or  a  sort  of  divertissement,and  it  is 
used  in  that  sense  in  "Le  Koman  del  la  liose,"  and 
by  Chaucer  and  other  old  writers.  It  was  afterwards 
applied  to  festive  songs,  and  these  became  prevalent 
during  Christmas  :  i:  has,  for  a  long  time  past,  des- 
ignated (though  not  exclusively)  those  sung  during 
that  feast.  Then  again,  the  melody  known  as  the 
"Christmas  Hymn,"  although  of  foreign  origin,  is  so 
identitied  with  the  Protestant  church  service  of  the 
particular  day,  that  its  omission  is  most  unusual  and 
cau,sos  serious  disappointment.  No  more  impressive 
effect  can  bo  made  by  sweet  sounds  tlian  is  produced 
by  this  pure  and  simple  melody,  elevating  as  it  does 
the  thoughts  of  all  listeners,  and  recalling  by  its  as- 
sociiitions  with  home,  the  circumstances  of  the  past. 

Butmusic  written  exclusively  for  the  festive  sea- 
son affords  no  exception  to  the  observations  I  have 
made  on  music  composed  for  special  occasions. 
Christmas  music  of  any  importance  is,  on  the  con- 
trary, very  scarce.  I  do  not,  of  course,  allude  to 
carols  and  hymns,  which  are  plentiful.  By  Christ- 
mas music  I  mean  such  musical  compositions  as  cor- 


respond in  importance  to  Corroggio's  "Night,"  Ra- 
phael's "Holy  Family,"  and  other  celebrated  paint- 
ings. Musical  works  of  that  standard  of  excellence 
having  reference  to  the  Nativity  are  rare. 

Handel's  "Messi.ah"  stands  first  on  the  list ;  al- 
though not  composed  expressly  as  such,  it  is  Christ- 
mas music  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  It  is  so  well 
known  that  any  description  of  it  here  would  he  quite 
superfluous.  There  is,  however,  a  circumstance  con- 
nected with  the  incidental  pastor.al  symphony,  that  is 
worth  notice.  It  has  been  frequently  asserted  that 
Handel  was  indebted  for  the  subject  of  this  move- 
ment to  older  writers,  and  many  sources  from  which 
it  originated  have  been  mentioned.  "Bui,  singul.ar- 
ly  enough,"  says  an  authority  in  antiquarian  matters, 
"all  those  who  have  examined  the  original  MS.  of 
the  "Messiah"  have  overlooked  the  very  point  which 
decides  the  question."  Over  the  pastoial  sympl-iony, 
Handel  himself  has  written  the  word  "Pif.,"  an  ab- 
breviation of  Piiferari  fpipers),  which  at  once  ex- 
plains its  origin.  During  the  festivities  of  Christmas 
and  of  the  New  Year  at  Rome,  the  Pifterari  or  Cala- 
brian  peasants  perform  a  kind  of  mendicant  pilgrim- 
age to  the  principal  shrines  of  the  Eternal  City,  be- 
fore which  they  chant  their  traditional  hymns  or  mel- 
odies, which,  having  descended  unaltered  from  cen- 
tury to  century,  are,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Romans 
themselves,  as  ancient  as  the  time  of  Romulus — if,  in- 
deed, they  be  not  derived  from  a  still  earlier  period. 
This  simple  melody,  which  is  noted  in  a  MS.  collec- 
tion of  ancient  hymns  in  16-30,  was  probably  thus 
listened  to  by  Handel  when  he  was  at  Rome  in  1709, 
and  afterwards  fashioned  into  the  pastoral  symphony. 

Next  comes  a  Christmas  oratorio  bv  Sebastian 
Bitch,  one  of  the  finest  compositions  of  the  old  con- 
trapuntist. It  is  a  sacred  lyric  drama  in  si.x  parts  or 
acts.  Each  part  is  complete  in  itself,  and  yet  forms 
an  essential  portion  of  the  whole.  The  text,  taken 
from  St.  Luke  ii.,  I  to  21,  and  St.  Matthew  ii.,  1  to 
12,  has  been  freely  handled  by  the  German  poet. 
Although  unquestionably  that  which  has  been  desig- 
nated intellectual  music,  the  expression  of  joy  and 
gladness  is  unmistakeable  throughout  the  work', 
which,  however,  contains  less  fugue  writing  than 
might  bo  expected  from  a  master  whose  specialty  was 
that  abstruse  branch  of  the  art. 

No  fewer  than  eleven  pieces  out  of  the  sixty-four, 
of  which  the  Christmas  oratorio  consists,  were  trans- 
ferred by  Bach  from  other  compositions  of  bis  own  — 
an  example  followed  by  Handel  some  eight  years  la- 
ter, when  writing  the  "Messiah."  The  different  parts 
of  the  oratoi-io  are  intended  for  performance  on  cer- 
tain days  during  Christmas  time.  The  work  itself  is 
a  remarkable  instance  of  the  fate  of  occasional  music, 
being  rarely  heard  in  its  native  hand,  and  nearly  un- 
known elsewhere.  One  or  two  of  the  detached  pieces 
are  sometimos  prrformed  in  the  German  churches, 
especially  the  chorale  : 

Brioh  an,  o  gchdnes  Morgenlichfc. 

The  original  MS.  is  in  the  Imperial  library  at  Berlin, 
where  it  lies  like  some  sculptured  block  of  granite, 
covered  with  the  dust  of  ages,  an  enduring  monu- 
ment of  the  genius  of  him  who  shaped  it.  It  bears  a 
superscription  in  Bach's  own  handwriting  : — 

OUATOmUM 

Tempore  Nativifatis  Christi.     Feria  I. 
Jauehzet,  I^rohlockefc,  Aufprei^et, 
A  4  voci,  3  frombe,  tamburi,  2  travers,  2  hautb,,   2  violini, 
viola  e  continue,  di 

Joti:  Seb:  Bach. 

to  which  a  note  is  added  by  C.  Ph.  E.  Bach,  to  the 
effect  that  the  work  was  composed  in  1734,  in  the 
fiftieth  year  of  the  musician's  age.  The  oratorio  has, 
within  the  last  few  years,  been  published  b)'  the  Bach 
Society  of  Berlin  in  full  score,  and  in  a  form  similar 
to  the  publicaiions  of  the  London   Handel  Society. 

A  sacred  cantata  of  recent  date,  having  for  its  sub- 
ject the  incidents  of  the  Nativity,  is  "L'Enfance  du 
Christ,"  by  [lector  Berlioz,  a  strict  classic  in  his 
way,  whose  music  has  not  yet  been  imiversally  ac- 
cepted. It  is  admired  enthusiastically  bv  a  devout 
few  ;  but  to  others  the  absence  of  melodic  rhythm, 
and  general  uncomfortable  character  of  the  music  (if 
such  a  word  can  he  applied  resthetically),  do  not 
atone  for  the  great  resources  of  the  composer  as  a 
master  of  the  art  of  instrumentation. 

There  is  no  musician  more  capable  of  arranging 
the  works  of  others  for  the  orchestra — no  more  .able 
critic — than  Hector  Berlioz  ;  but  as  a  composer,  his 
time  for  being  appreciated  by  those  who  love  pure 
and  passionate  music  has  eitlier  not  yet  come,  or  is 
already  past.  The  cantata  "L'Enfance  du  Christ," 
is  called  a  sacred  trilogy,  beln.g  divided  into  three 
parts.  Parti.  King  Herod's  Dream.  Part  II.  The 
Flight  into  Egypt.  Part  III.  The  Coming  to  Suis. 
It  contains  solos  and  concerted  pieces  for  soprano, 
tenors,  basses,  and  baritone.  The  night  march,  with 
which  the  first  part  commences  is  impressive;  hut 
Herod's  Song  (iinihinte  mislerioso)  vague,  and  either 


so  profound  or  so  meaningless  as  to  be  beyond  the 
power  of  an  ordinary  mind  to  understand,  is  a  fair 
type  of  the  prevailing  character  of  the  whole  work. 
I'o  borrow  a  comparison  from  the  sister  art,  the  out- 
lines of  the  music  lack  precision,  and  the  effect  pro- 
duced is  consequently  bewildering  and  unsatisfactory. 
The  text  of  the  sacred  triloey  has  been  translated 
from  the  French  by  Mr.  Chorlcy,  whose  English  ver- 
sion is  called  "The  Holy  Family."  Considering  its  ' 
subject,  and  the  reputation  of  the  composer  for  classic 
severity,  some  of  the  stage  directions  for  performance 
are,  to  say  the  least,  remarkable.  Thus,  in  scene 
the  sixth,  the  Chorus  of  Angels  is  directed  to  bo  sung 
"in  a  room  near  the  orchestra,  the  door  of  which 
should  he  left  open  ;"  and  further  on,  "the  door  of 
the  room  is  to  be  closed."  Then,  it  is  said,  "if  the 
work  is  executed  in  a  theatre,  the  chorus  should  be 
placed  so  as  to  have  a  curtain  before  them.  Tliis 
should  be  let  down  to  the  level  of  their  heads  at  the 
beginning  of  this  finale,  in  order  that,  by  letting  it 
fall  completely,  the  sound  may  be  softened.  Further, 
for  the  due  effect  of  the  last  five  bars,  the  chorus 
should  turn  round,  and  sing  them  //'om  not  ^o  the  pub- 
lic, to  produce  the  utmost  pianissimo  possible."  That 
such  stage  directions  as  these  should  be  deemed  nec- 
essary by  a  composer,  shows,  at  least,  a  want  of  con- 
fidence in  his  work.  They  are  puerile  in  the  extreme, 
and  assuredly  inconsistent  with  the  great  literary  and 
artistic  reputation  Hector  Berlioz   so   deservedly  en- 

Amongst  the  English  musicians  who  have  compos- 
ed anthems  and  other  short  pieces  for  Christmas  are 
Purcell,  Pearsall,  Goss,  Elvey,  Hopkins,  Hatton  and 
others.  A  goodly  collection  of  these  occasional  com- 
positions is  contained  in  Nnvello's  excellent  publica- 
tion the  Musical  Times.  They  are  principally  set- 
tings of  words  taken  from  Holy  Writ.  Gounod  has 
this  year  added  to  their  number.  His  contribution, 
in  the  form  of  a  chorus  and  soli  for  female  voices,  is 
a  capital  specimen  of  Ills  peculiar  stylo  of  harmony 
and  vocal  effects. 

Secular  Christmas  music  is  even  scarcer  than  that 
of  a  sacred  character.  The  social  festival  has  not 
been  chosen  as  the  subject  for  an  elaborate  musical 
work,  except  by  Macfarren,  who,  in  his  cantata  called 
"Christmas,"  consisting  of  choruses,  songs,  and  a 
duettino,  has  written  some  truly  English  music  to 
celebrate  the  jollity  of  Merry  England  at  this  season 
of  the  year.  The  poem  of  the  cantata  is  by  John 
Oxenford,  and  contains  some  hearty  verse,  full  of 
healthy  thought  and  genuine  sentiment,  poetically 
expressed.  One  of  the  principal  features  of  the  can- 
tata is  a  chorus  in  F  minor,  the  melody  of  which  is 
an  old  carol  arranged  in  a  most  masterly  manner. 
The  well-known  tune  is  sung  at  first  in  unison  by  all 
the  voices,  and  then  in  simple  harmony — such  har- 
mony as  many  wdio  have  treated  the  same  carol 
would  do  well  to  study.  AYhen  the  tune  is  next  in- 
troduced it  is  instrumentally  accompanied  in  6-4  time 
— a  dashing  spirited  accompaniment  to  the  melody 
which  goes  on  in  common  time.  Nothing  can  be 
more  effective  than  the  contr.ast  this  affords — a  con- 
trast and  effect  obtained  by  the  simplest  means,  and 
yet  most  splendidly  characteristic.  It  is  one  of  the 
happiest  combinations  of  the  thoughtful  musician. 
Of  the  songs,  that  for  the  bass  voice  is  the  least  pleas- 
ing. It  relates  a  story  which  is  too  long,  and  of  but 
little  interest.  The  sustained  choral  harmonies  are 
samewhat  misplaced,  and  do  not  relieve  the  molono- 
ny  of  the  song.  On  the  other  hand  a  canzonet  for 
the  soprano  is  a  very  gem  of  inspir.'>,tion,  "a  thing  of 
beauty  and  a  joy  forever"  to  all  who  take  delight  in 
charming  musical  phrases,  albeit  some  of  the  phrases 
may  not  be  quite  original.  The  duettino  is  quaint, 
and  may,  without  disparagement,  be  said  to  be  in  the 
style  of  Offenbach.  The  first  few  bars  are  just  those 
which  the  sprightly  foreigner  would  have  written  to 
the  same  words.  A  jovial,  rollicking  finale,  purely 
English  m  its  nature,  brin<rs  the  cantata  to  a  close. 
The  work  hears  the  indelible  stamp  of  a  very  able 
musician's  hand  throughout.  As  an  important  spec- 
imen of  secular  Christian  music,  it  stands  abne,  and 
as  combining  intrinsic  excellence  with  the  elements 
of  nationality,  it  is  music  such  as  probably  no  other 
English  composer  but  Macfarren  could  have  produc- 
ed. 

In  this  discussion  we  have  apparently  descended 
two  ladders  of  musical  fame.  Placing  Handel  on  the 
topmost  rung  of  one  we  stepped  to  Bach,  and  then, 
precipitatefy  we  fell  to  Hector  Berlioz,  from  whose 
position  to  that  of  the  sacred  anthem  writers,  the  pro- 
gression was  easy  and  agreeable.  On  the  other  slid- 
ing scale  we  find  Macfarren  occupying  the  most 
prominent  position,  holding  a  wreath  of  holly  and 
mistletoe  aloft,  with  no  one  near  him  to  share  the 
trophy  or  wrest  it  from  his  grasp.  Below,  on  the 
gronrid  around  our  musical  Parnassus,  Christmas 
musicians  innumerable  are  at  work,  some  in  church- 
es, some  in  theatres,  others  in  the  streets,  all  tfving 
to  turn  the  merry   season   to   some   account.     They 
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care  not  what  noise  they  make,  nor  how  appropriate 
or  otherwise  is  the  clamor  raised.  Some  in  the 
churches  are  ambitious,  and  discarding  the  simple 
tunes  so  well  known,  and  so  dear  to  their  con(;reo;a- 
tions,  give  forth  new-fangled  compositions  of  their 
own,  as  destitute  of  the  charms  of  association  as  of 
the  merits  of  good  harmony ;  some  in  the  theatres 
set  their  fiddlers  to  play  vulgar  songs  and  horrible 
medleys,  which  distract  the  ears  of  many  and  degrade 
the  taste  of  all.  More  terrible  still,  those  in  the 
streets  arouse  quiet  neighborhoods  with  the  most  dis- 
cordant noises  at  the  dead  of  night.  These,  one  and 
all,  disgrace  the  art,  and  few  indeed  make  that  which 
is  worthy  of  being  called  Christmas  music. 


usir  Jhoab. 


London. 

Monday  Popular  Concerts. — Of  the  concerts 
since  Christmas  we  find  a  resume  in  the  Saturday  Re- 
view, Jan.  23,  from  which  we  take  the  following  : 

The  return  of  Herr  Joachim,  whose  yearly  visit  is 
now  the  most  interesting  event  of  the  London  musi- 
cal season,  has,  if  possible,  caused  greater  excitement 
than  at  any  former  season  . .  .A  lover  of  display — 
like  Franz  Liszt,  the  pianist,  for  example  (a  dozen 
Rubinsteins  and  Tausigs  in  one),  or  Paganini  him- 
self— on  such  an  occasion  as  that  of  his  first  appear- 
ance before  a  London  public,  would  have  induced  the 
director  of  the  concert  at  which  he  was  to  appear  so 
to  arrange  the  programme  that  the  "virtuoso"  should 
be  all  in  all  and  the  music  nothing.  But  Herr  Joa- 
chim is  made  of  different  stuff.  Not  only  did  he  ab- 
stain from  any  "solo"  exhibition  whatever,  but  he 
selected  for  his  ren(re'e  (we  »i»s(  use  a  French  term) 
one  of  those  divine  quartets  by  Mozart,  and  another 
of  those  divine  quartets  by  Haydn,  in  which  the  mu- 
sic itself  is  the  sole  passport  to  distinction,  and  the 
only  way  to  shine*is  to  shine  through  its  influence — 
the  great  quartet  in  C  of  Mozart,  and  the  best  of 
Haydn's  quartets  in  the  key  of  B  flat.  And  how 
Herr  Joachim  played  in  them  we  shall  no  more  at- 
tempt to  describe  than  we  shall  attempt  to  describe 
the  extraordinary  enthusiasm  with  which  he  was  re- 
ceived by  an  audience  that  crowded  St.  James's  Hall 
in  every  part.  But  the  quartets  were  not  the  only 
performances  of  Herr  Joachim.  He  also  played, 
with  Mme.  Arabella  Goddard,  the  last,  the  most 
original,  and  the  most  beautiful,  of  the  ten  sonatas 
composed  by  Beethoven  for  pianoforte  and  violin — 
the  one  in  G,  Op.  96.  So  perfectly  was  this  execut- 
ed, by  both  artists — and  no  two  artists  were  ever  bet- 
ter matched,  Mme.  Goddard  being  not  less  consum- 
mate a  mistress  of  her  instrument  than  Herr  Joachim 
of  his — that  the  audience,  charmed  alike  by  the  music 
and  the  performance,  called  them  back  twice  in  suc- 
cession at  the  end.  Not  the  least  remarkable  feature 
of  this  interesting  concert  was  Mme.  Goddard's  per- 
formance of  Schubert's  solo  sonata  in  D,  one  of  the 
three  before  which  Schumann — who,  had  he  possess- 
ed Schubert's  genius,  might  have  been  greater  than 
Schubert — was  lost  in  admiration.  Here  again  came 
forth  the  irrepressible  musical  hero  of  the  time  ;  and 
here,  let  us  own,  he  came  with  a  power  not  to  be  de- 
nied. 

Herr  Joachim's  two  other  appearances  have  been 
no  less  interesting  than  his  first.  At  the  second,  he 
led  Cherubini's  fine  quartet  in  E  flat,  first  of  the  only 
three  works  of  the. kind  known  to  have  proceeded 
from  the  composer  of  Medea,  Les  Deux  Journe'es,  Fa- 
niska,  and  other  dramatic  masterpieces,  not  to  speak 
of  church  music  that  few  but  the  highest  masters  have 
equalled — that  illustrious  Florentine  whom  Schumann 
compares  with  Dante.  This  quartet,for  the  resuscita- 
tion of  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  spirit  of  research 
which  has  ever  distinguished  the  Monday  Popular 
Concerts,  is  now  readily  admitted  into  the^  charmed 
circle  hitherto  filled  up  by  Haj'dn,  Mozart,  Beetho- 
ven, and  Mendelssohn,  an  occasional  corner  being 
grudgingly  awarded  to  Spohr.  So,  not  long  hence, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  may  he  admitted  its  fellow  quartets 
in  1)  minor  and  C  major.  Cherubini  is  one  of  the 
few  really  grand  musicians  ;  and  whatever  he  wrote 
merits  consideration  and  respect.  Herr  .Joachim  has 
also  introduced,  for  the  first  time  at  the  Monday  Pop- 
ular Concerts,  Mozart's  most  graceful  quartet  in  B 
flat,  one  of  the  three  written  expressly  for  the  Court 
at  Berlin,  where  there  was  a  vio'oncello  player  after 
the  composer's  own  heart.  He  has  led,  too,  the  no- 
ble quartet  in  E  minor  of  Mendelssohn— the  second 
of  that  "Op.  44"  of  which  the  one  in  D,  already  men- 
tioned, is  the  first.  Here  again  one  of  the  most  thor- 
oughly Mendelssohnian  of  the  Mendelssohn  family  of 
scherzi  produced  its  accustomed  effect,  being  raptur 
ously  encored.  But,  perhaps,  that  for  which  we  have 
to  thank  the  great  Hungarian  violinist  most  heartily 
is  his  making  the  general  public   acquainted  with  j. 


S.  Bach's  masterly  violin  concerto  in  A  minor,  which 
he  played  at  the  most  recent  concert — with  accompa- 
niment of  double  string  quartet,  an  accompaniment 
quite  strong  enough  for  Bach's  music — in  a  style  as 
perfect  as  Bach  himself  could  possibly  have  contem- 
plated. That  Herr  Joachim  knew  his  audience  was 
proved  by  the  result.  No  work  has  been  more  earn- 
estly welcomed  since  the  Monday  Popular  Concerts 
were  instituted  ;  and  never  was  a  more  unanimous 
encore  awarded  to  any  piece  of  music  than  that  which 
followel  the  ^finale  of  Bach's  concerto — a  finale  in 
nine  eight  measure,  with  a  theme  in  the  ffifiue  style, 
of  which  Bach  and  Handel  have  left  so  many  vigor- 
ous examples,  bnt  considerably  developed,  so  as  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  ordinary  dance  movement 
often  met  with  at  the  end  of  their  suites  de  pieces. 

At  the  same  concert  Mr.  Charles  Halle'  made  his 
first  appearance  for  the  season,  playing  Schubert's 
pianoforte  sonata  in  A  major  (which  he  had  already 
played  in  St.  James's  Halj),  with  that  wonderful  ac- 
curacy and  neatness  for  which  he  has  been  famous 
ever  since,  in  1843,  he  first  paid  England  the  honor 
of  a  visit.  This  work  is  one  of  the  three  sonatas 
Schubert  intended  to  dedicate  to  Hummel,  but  which, 
Schubert  dying,  his  Vienna  publisher,  Diabelli,  in- 
scribed to  Schumann  (then  an  influential  musical 
critic),  and  which  Schumann  could  never  bo  made  to 
believe  were  Schubert's  last.  Their  comparative  infe- 
riority to  the  three  with  which  Schumann  was  so 
captivated  easily  accounts  for  his  incredulity  ;  and  we 
are  inclined  to  share  his  doubt  as  to  the  actual  period 
of  their  composition.  Mr.  Halle  also  joined  Herr 
Joachim  in  Beethoven's  duet-sonata,  G  major,  Op. 
30 — a  capital  performance  on  both  hands. 

Leipsic. — The  eleventh  Gewandhaus  Concert  took 
place  on  New  Tear's  Day.  The  programme  includ- 
ed, among  other  compositions,  Gluck's  overture  to 
Iphigenia  in  Aulis,  and  Mozart's  Svmphony  in  C  ma- 
jor, with  the  final  Fugue.  Herr  Wilhelmv  perform- 
ed the  first  movement  from  the  violin  Concyto  of 
Rubinstein,  and  the"Olello  Fantasia"  of  Ernst.  Mme. 
Rndersdorff  was  the  vocalist. — The  General  Musical 
Association  of  Germany  met  recently  to  pay  a  tribute 
of  respect  to  the  late  Dr.  Franz  Brendel.  Dr.  Ad. 
Stern,  from  Dresden  delivered  a  discourse  eulogizing 
the  deceased,  and  Riedel's  Vocal  Association  sang  a 
motet  by  Melch.  Frank,  as  well  as  the  hymn,  "Ein 
feste  Burg  ist  unser  Gott,"  arranged  by  Calvisius. 

f  toigljf  s  lonrnal  of  JSlusk. 

■ — ' ■»  ■ » 
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Music  at  Home. 
Eighth  Symphony  Co^fCEnT.  The  pro- 
gramme this  time  was  peculiar; — perhaps  too 
uniformly  (during  the  larger  half)  in  that  roman- 
tic watery,  tone  which  we  associate  with  Gade's 
Symphonies  and  these  two  Overtures  by  Men- 
delssohn and  Bennett. 

Overture,  "The  Hebrides." Mendelssohn. 

Symphony,  in  E  major,  No.  2,  (first  time) Gade. 

Introduction  and  Allegro. — Andante Scherzo  and 

Finale. 

Overture,  "The  Naiads," Bennett. 

Piano-Forte  Concerto,  in  G  minor Mendelssfthu. 

Allegro  con  fuoco. — Andante — Finale. 
B.  J.  Lang. 
Short  Symphony,  in  B  major,  for  Strings,  two  Oboes, 

and  two  Hornslfirst   time) Haydn. 

Allegro  vivace. — Adagio.— Minuet.— Finale  Presto. 

There  was  strong  relief,  to  be  sure,  in  the  Men- 
delssohn Concerto,  and  a  character  as  different 
as  possible  in  the  quaint  little  Symphony  by 
Haydn.  But  that  too  suffered,  as  did  the  whole 
programme,  by  the  anticlimax  in  arrangement, — 
the  retiring  of  a  dozen  of  the  musicians  in  the 
middle  of  the  concert  (to  fulfil  a  distant  engage- 
ment.) making  it  necessary  to  place  the  smaller 
pieces  last,  as  well  as  to  change  one  of  the  Over- 
tures before  announced.  Still,  if  not  the  most 
effective  we  have  had,  the  concert  was  made  up 
of  choice  and  interesting  subjects,  which  were  in 
treatment,  if  not  in  order,  happily  presented. 

There  could  be  found  nothing  better  in  its 
way  than  "The  Hebrides," — no  better  Overture, 
no  better  work  in  any  form,  of  Mendelssohn's. 
It  was  beautifully  played,  and  it  was  enjoyed  in 


silence  undisturbed.  Mendelssohn's  friend  Dev- 
rient,  (see  our  to-day's  translation)  tells  us  some- 
thing about  the  trumpet  call  that  rings  so  wildly 
in  it  ever  and  anon. 

The  new  Gade  Symphony  (No.  2  of  the  seven) 
has  much  of  the  same  wild,  seashore,  Northern 
character  with  the  others  that  we  know  (in  C 
minor  and  in  B  flat).  Opinions  will  be  more  di- 
vided about  it  than  about  the  first  one,  which  is 
ever  a  favorite.  We  find  it,  as  a  whole,  a  very 
interesting  work,  and  full  of  poetry,  though  not 
perhaps  so  smooth  and  happy  always  in  the 
working.  The  first  movement  was  to  us  less  im- 
pressive than  the  others,  rather  monotonous  in 
its  swift  pursuing  rhythm.  A  sweet  and  distant 
horn  passage  leads  in^at  first  in  slower  measure, 
as  in  his  first  Symphony — the  sort  of  hunting 
theme  which  forms  the  staple  of  the  Allegro, 
whose  speed  relaxes  now  and  then  to  give  room 
for_a  musing  episode  in  a  more  songful  strain- 
The  Andante,  opening  with  mysterious  solemn 
beat  in  A  minor,  has  some  grandly  sonorous 
chords  before  it  swells  into  a  rousing  fortissimo  in 
A  major,  and  is  altogether  an  impressive  piece. 
The  Scherzo  is  charming,  mingling  a  couple  of 
quaint,  gay  melodies  together,  with  different  in- 
struments, so  that  they  dance  like  sun-flecks  upon 
parti-colored  ground,  now  and  then  lingering  and 
dallying  together  in  the  fondest  manner.  The 
Scherzo  protracts  itself  and  leads  insensibly  into 
the  Finale,  of  which  the  leading  subject  seems  to 
be  some  old  national  or  people's  song,  of  a  strong, 
heroic  character.  It  is  illustrated  and  varied 
with  surprising  art,  and  the  whole  movement,  full 
of  fantastical  and  bold  effects,  sometimes  full  of 
beauty,  forms,  with  the  Scherzo,  which  is  part 
and  parcel  of  it,  the  most  interesting  portion  of 
the  Symphony. 

The  "Naiads"  Overture  was  interesting  to  hear 
so  soon  after  Bennett's  other  character-piece  of 
the  same  sort ;  its  delicate  beauty,  its  exquisite 
finish  in  detail,  were  as  enjoyable  as  ever. 

Mr.  Lang  made  a  sure  selection  in  the  G-mi- 
nor  Concerto  of  Mendelssohn,  which  first  and  last 
has  been  more  played  here,  and  by  more  pianists, 
than  any  other  Concerto.  But  it  stands  ever  as 
one  of  the  noblest  of  the  tribe,  and  it  was  well 
for  once  to  have  it  in  these  concerts,  inasmuch  as 
we  had  its  pendant  in  D  minor  last  year.  Mr. 
Lang  surpassed  his  own  best  mark  hitherto  in  the 
rendering, — and  that  is  saying  a  great  deal.  As 
nearly  perfect  technically  and  in  point  of  taste  as 
we  ever  think  of  asking,  there  was  a  delicate  in- 
dividuality in  the  reading  which  quite  harmonized 
with  that  of  the  composition  ;  indeed  the  whole 
interpretation  had  a  fine,  peculiar  glow  which 
made  it  seem  that  he  was  more  than  usually  in- 
spired by  the  music  of  his  favorite  master. 

The  quaint  little  miniature  Symphony  by  Haydn, 
scored  for  so  few  instruments,  simple  in  ideas  and 
aU-meister-ish  in  its  cut,  and  in  so  strange  a  key 
— B  major — or  as  the  Germans  say  H-dur — is 
yet  a  real  work  of  art,  and  fascinates  the  more 
one  listens.  It  sounds  almost  like  a  Quartet  of 
chamber  music,  with  the  strings  multiplied  as 
they  sometimes  do  those  things  in  Paris.  It  did 
not  prove  to  be  so  short  as  was  expected,  owing 
to  the  unnecessary  observance  of  all  the  repeti- 
tion marks, — especially  in  the  Adagio,  which  is 
most  beautiful  and  only  wearies  bj'  the  doubling 
of  its  already  frequent,  almost  literal  repeats. 
There  is  life  and  delicacy  in  the  first  movement ; 
and  the  Minuet,  as  well  as  the  Finale,  are  gems, 
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clear  and  sparklinj;.  The  sudden  return  of  a 
part  of  the  Minuet  in  the  middle  of  the  Finale  is 
a  pleasant  fancy,  not  a  grand  inspiration  as  in 
Beethoven's  fifth  Symphony,  and  the  coming  out 
again  into  the  4-4  measure  of  the  Finale  is  man- 
aged with  fine  tact.  Only  it  ends  then  so  abrupt- 
ly, and  rothingmore  is  made  of  it  !  This  curious 
little  work,  which  shows  the  master's  hand  as 
clearly  as  a  greater,  was  appreciated  by  many, 
but  not  at  its  full  worth,  comirig  as  it  did  perforce 
after  the  works  more  richly  scored. 

QnAKTET  Matinees.  The  opening  performance 
of  the  new  Quartet  party,  organized  and  led  by  Mr. 
Bernhaed  Listemann,  was  highly  satisfactory  and 
full  of  excellent  promise.  It  occurred  at  Chickering 
nail  on  Friday  afternoon,  Feb.  12.  An  audience 
nearly  filling  the  room,  and  of  the  very  best  charac- 
ter musically  and  socially,  showed  what  interest  is 
felt  in  the  success  of  the  attempt  to  supply  an  impor- 
tant element  long  missed  among  our  musical  oppor- 
tunities. Certainly  a  real  music-lover  needs  to  hear 
more  violin  Quartets.  The  Concerts  of  the  Mendels- 
sohn Quintette  Club,  few  and  far  between,  can  hardly 
give  us  all  we  crave.  Besides  it  is  well,  in  so  musi- 
cal a  city,  to  be  able  to  hear  more  than  one  group  of 
interpreters ;  a  little  emulation  may  be  good  for 
both.  Mr.  Listemann's  party  consists,  besides  him- 
self, of  his  brother  Mr.  Fritz  Listemann  (second 
violin),  Mr.  Henry  Heindl  (viola),  and  Mr.  Au- 
gust Suck  (violoncello).  In  the  rendering  of  their 
part  of  the  following  programme  they  proved  them- 
selves well  matched.  t 

Quartet  in  E  flfit.  No.  4 Mozart. 

SoDg,  ''SereDade^' Schubert. 

Miss  Whitten. 

a,  Toccata,  Op.  7 Schumann. 

b.  Etude  in  C  major Rubenstein. 

Mr.  Carlyle  Peterailea. 
SoDg,  "Zeffiretti  lusioffhieri,"  from  "Idomeneo".  .Mozart. 

Mis.<i  Whitten. 
Quartet  in  A  major,  Op.  18,  No.  5 Beethoven. 

The  familiar  Quartet  of  Mozart  we  have  scarcely 
heard  before  so  smoothly,  delicately  rendered,  with 
such  clear  individuality,  yet  such  good  blending,  of 
the  parts.  There  was  spirit  and  expression  through- 
out, enough  to  atone  for  some  slight  imperfections.- 
The  leader  proved  himself,  as  we  had  confidently 
hoped,  the  right  man  for  so  fine  a  function.  With 
his  sure  intonation,  his  rare  technical  facility,  and 
the  subtle  fire  there  is  in  his  not  very  large,  but  mu- 
sical and  searching  tone, — his  command  too  of  all 
shades  of  expression,  which  he  rarely  exaggerates 
(unless  now  and  then  in  a  slight  excess  of  portamento 
in  a  legato  passage),  he  can  infuse  a  life  into  his  co- 
workers, as  well  as  keep  before  them  an  exacting 
standard.  The  middle  parts  also  were  excellent ;  the 
tenor  truly  musical  in  its  tone,  which  is  ralhcr  a  rare 
thing ;  and  Mr.  Suck,  we  all  know,  next  to  Mr. 
Fries,  is  unsurpassed  among  our  violoncellists.  Per- 
haps we  may  bo  allowed  to  say  that  a  little  more  of 
positive  force  and  vital  accent  on  the  part  of  the 
latter  instrument  seemed  desirable  in  one  or  two  of 
the  spirited  variations  of  the  Beethoven  Andante. 
That  Quartet,  also  one  of  the  old  favorites,  was  for 
the  most  part  very  clearly  and  effectively  interpreted. 
— Verily  a  good  beginnin;.',  with  so  short  a  time  for 
the  four  artists  to  become  assimilated  I 

Miss  Whitten  sang  her  two  songs  very  beanfifnl- 
ly,  with  chaste  and  real  feeling,  particularly  the  love- 
ly melody  of  >iozart.  Mr.  Peteusilea  played  the 
very  difficult  Toccata  of  Sfhumann  and  the  fantastic 
thing  by  Rubinstein  with  all  the  brilliant  execution, 
the  aplomb,  and  the  unflagging  energy  of  a  pianist 
fully  armed  and  trained  for  these  exacting  tasks. 
Of  the  second  Matinee  (yesterday)  we  must  speak 


(Crowded  out  last  time.) 
Mr.  Oscar  Pfeiffer,  a  pianist  of  the  modern 
free  school,  who  has  been  chiefly  known  in  Southern 
Europe  and  in  South  America,  but  who  hits  made  a 


mark  these  two  past  winters  in  New  York,  gave  a 
couple  of  concerts  in  Chickering  Hall  last  week, 
which  were  not  by  any  means  so  well  attended  as 
they  deserved  to  be,  although  the  pleasure  given  to 
the  few  at  the  first  drew  many  more  to  hear  the  sec- 
ond. Mr.  Pfeiffer  is  a  son  of  the  famous  German 
traveller,  Mmo.  Ida  Pfeiffer,  and  has  himself  too  seen 
a  good  deal  of  the  world.  He  is  a  modest,  refined, 
gentlemanly  person,  who  understands  himself,  makes 
no  pretention  to  what  it  is  not  wholly  in  his  heart  and 
power  to  do,  and  therefore  is  more  enjoyable  than 
most  of  the  piano-forte  virtuosos  of  the  fantasia  school. 
As  an  executant,  his  technique  is  admirable,  his  touch 
remarkably  clear  and  crisp  and  vital,  and  there  is  no 
lack  of  strength  or  delicacy.  There  is  a  certain  in- 
dividuality and  freshness  about  all  he  does. 

With  the  exception  of  Weber's  E-flat  Polonaise 
and  the  Scherzo  from  a  Sonata  by  the  same  in  A  flat 
(both  very  brilliantly  rendered),  his  selections  were 
of  his  own  compositions  or  transcriptions.  Of  the 
former,  an  Etude  in  F,  and  a  piece  called  "Fairy 
Stories"  had  delicate  charm  and  freshness.  The 
latter  were  very  cleverly  elaborated,  extremely 
difficult  transcriptions  ef  Krentzer's  " Nachtlagei-" 
overture,  and  themes  from  Ernani,  Lucrezia  Borgia, 
and  Dinorah,  and  it  is  a  long  time  since  anything  of 
that  kind  has  given  us  so  much  pleasure. 

The  concert  was  enriched  by  well  chosen  soprano 
songs  sung  by  ^■iss  Lizzie  M.  Gates, whose  smooth, 
free,  rich  tones  were  always  acceptable,  and  who  sang 
with  taste  and  spirit.  Rossini's  "La  Promessa" 
Canzonet,  and  "Non  e  ver"  by  Mattel,  were  the  Ital- 
ian pieces.  Bat  Franz's  "0,  wert  thou  in  the  cauld 
blast,"  and  Mendelssohn's  "Song  of  Spring,"  well 
suited  to  her  voice  and  lifesome  mannsr,  pleased  the 
most. 

The  concerts  were  of  more  than  exemplary  short- 
ness, neither  of  them  filling  an  hour.  Mr.  Pfeiffer 
will  find  friends  when  he  returns  to  Boston. 


ORATORtos.  The  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  are 
redoubling  their  rehearsals,  getting  ready  to  produce 
Costa's  "Naaman"  (now  in  this  country)  and  J. en. 
delssohn's  "St.  Paul"  at  Easter,  March  28. 


Next  in  Order. 

Trio  Soirees.  We  have  our  series  of  Quintet 
and  of  Quartet  concerts,  and  now  we  are  to  have  one 
of  Trios — pianoforte  with  violin  and  'cello — a  branch 
of  musical  literature  particularly  rich.  Our  towns- 
man, Mr.  James  C.  D.  Parker,  than  whom  we 
h«ve  not  a  more  conscientious,  scholarly  and  high, 
toned  artist,  begins  this  evening,^t  Chickering  Hall, 
a  scries  of  four  such  soirees  ;  and  every  one  who 
knows  him  knows  they  will  be  choice,  with  none  but 
sterling  matter  in  the  programmes.  For  to-night  the 
Trios  are  Beethoven's  No.  3,  in  C  minor,  and  Schu- 
mann's first,  in  D  minor.  For  pi.ino  solos,  Mr. 
Parker  will  play  an  Elude  in  A  flat  by  Moscheles  and 
a  Valse  by  Hiller.  Miss  Whitten  will  sing  songs 
by  Beethoven,  Mozart  and  Mendelssohn. 

Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club.  Third  Cham- 
ber Concert  next  Tuesday  evening.  The  novelty 
and  chief  point  of  interest  in  the  programme  is  the 
last  (17th)  of  the  Quartets  of  Beethoven,  in  F, — the 
one  to  the  finale  of  which  the  composer  has  prefixed 
the  mysterious  title  :  "Der  schioer  gefasafe  Ejitschluss" 
(the  resolution  that  was  hard  to  form),  followed  by  a 
grave  theme  :  "Muss  ei  sein  V  and  an  Allegro  :  "Es 
musa  sein  !"  We  must  all  go  and  try  to  solve  the 
riddle. 

Ninth  Symphony  Concert.  (Last  but  one). — 
Next  Thursday  is  the  4th  of  March,  the  day  of  the 
inauguration  of  the  new  President  of  the  United 
States.  Accordingly  the  programme  has  been  slight- 
ly changed,  so  as  to  show  some  recognition  of  the 
day.  Besides  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  pro- 
cure l\\&  parts  foi  the  promised  "Alfonso  and  Estrel- 
!a"  Overture  by  Schubert.  The  programme  now 
stands  :  Part  I.  Overture  to  "The  Water  Carrier," 
Cherubini ;  Symphony,  No.  1,  in  B  flat  (first  time), 
Schumann. — Part  II.  Inaugural  Overture  (  Weihe  des 
Hauses),  op.  124,  Beethoven  ;  Symphony  No.  1,  in  D, 
Mozart ;  Wedding  March,  Mendelssohn. 


Letter  from  Berlin- 

Pear  Journal. — Somebody  has  said  somewhere 
that  in  criticizing  a  work  of  art  one  does  not  think  so 
much  of  the  amount  of  the  artist's  knowledge  as  of 
his  individuality,  of  what  he  gives  of  himself.  Not 
the  stupendity  of  a  work  as  it  stands  out  in  bold  re- 
lief, but  the  life  and  soul  of  the  poet  who  made  it  ap- 
peals most  strongly  to  us.  The  mastery  of  the  diffi- 
culties of  technique  is  but  a  meiins  to  an  end,  name- 
ly, expression.  Nowhere  iriorc  than  in  music  is  this 
expression  part  and  parcel  of  the  artist's  own  life. 
How  strongly  we  are  reminded  of  this  in  Chopin.  And 
do  not  the  noble  symphonies  of  Beethoven — especial- 
ly the  later  ones — give  us  more  than  a  faint  idea  of 
the  whirl  and  struggle  of  his  inner  life  to  find  expres- 
sion in  those  wonderful  creations  of  his  genius,  the 
pyramids  of  orchestral  music  ?  A  "Calm  Sea  and 
Happy  Voyage"  is  the  type  of  Mendelssohn's  life 
and  career. 

We  were  reminded  of  this  lately  in  hearing  the 
"Paradies  and  Peri"  of  Schumann.  The  whole 
work  is  so  romantic,  and  one  could  not  hut  recognize 
the  genius  of  Schumann  throughout.  This,  wiih  its 
sister  composition,  "The  Rose's  Pilgrimage,"  are 
enough  of  themselves  to  place  the  name  of  Schumann 
on  the  list  of  great  composers.  Both  of  these  lyrical 
dramas  were  recently  given  ;  the  "Peri"  by  Stern  in 
the  Sing-Akademie,  and  the  "Rose"  by  Schnopf  in 
Arnim's  Hotel.  Stern's  chorus  numbered  about 
three  hundred,  and  was  well  supported  by  the  Ber- 
liner Capelle.  The  former  has  been  performed  but 
once  in  Berlin  and  is  quite  a  novelty.  Like  the 
"Rose's  Pilgrimage,"  it  is  sometimes  heard  in  pri- 
vate circles  ;  but  so  large  a  chorus  as  the  Stern  soci- 
ety numbers  is  of  course  far  better  calculated  to  give 
the  hearer  an  idea  of  the  breadth  of  the  composition. 
Indeed,  for  an  orchestral  accompaniment  a  strong 
chorus  is  indispensable  as  a  sufficient  back-ground  to 
the  many  "Schumann'sclie  Uebergdnge,"  which  would 
otherwise  be  too  prominent  as  discords. 

Like  everything  else  that  Stern  undertakes,  the 
peri  was  finely  performed.  The  beautiful  and  ro- 
mantic chorus  in  G  major,  commencing  with 
"Schmiicke  dich,"  was  exquisitely  sung,  and  with  a 
fineness  and  unity  really  artistic.  The  Messiah,  on 
the  contrary,  given  by  the  Sing-Akademie  Society> 
was  a  very  unsatisfactory  performance.  Any  one 
who  had  beard  it  from  our  Handel  and  Haydn  Soci- 
ety, in  Boston,  would  have  pronounced  the  perform- 
ance very  inferior.  And  then  who  cares  to  hear  tiie 
Messiah,  of  all  oratorios,  without  the  organ  ?  It  is 
like  a  picture  without  tone  ;  and  in  spite  of  the  Mo- 
zart arrangement  of  the  orchestral  score,  the  blank 
was  but  too  evident,  and  the  very  ground-work  was 
gone. 

The    Qaarfet   Soirees — of  pleasant   memory — are 

even  better  than  ever  this  winter.     On  the   20th  ult. 

we  had  for  the  first  concert. 

Quartet,  E  minor,  op.  59 Beethoven. 

Quartet,  I)  major Ilaydn. 

Quartet,  F  major,    op.  41 Schumann. 

The  fostering  of  quartet  music  has  in  Concertmeis- 
terde  Alina  and  his  principal  assistant.  Dr.  Bruiis, 
careful  artists.  With  each  winter  the  four  players 
really  seem  nearer  their  ideal  of  purity  of  intonation 
and  unity  of  conception.  One  rarely  finds  four  mu- 
sicians who  have  grown  into  such  a  musical  onenes-i. 
The  last  movement  of  the  Beethoven  quartet,  so  full 
of  humor  and  romance,  was  given  with  an  energy 
and  at  the  same  time  purity  of  tone  and  unity  of  in- 
terpretation seldom  equalled,  and  possible  only 
through  long  acquaintance  of  the  players.  One  of 
De  Ahna's  pupils, a  certain  Fiiiulein  Friese,  has  re- 
cently come  before  the  public  as  a  violinist..  The 
young  lady  is  but  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  musi- 
cians predict  for  her  a  bright  future.  o. 
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New  Yobk  Philharmonic  Society.  The  Sun 
does  not  mince  matters  in  speiiking  out  thus  boldly 
aljout  the  last  concert : 

The  concert  itself  was  not  an  interesting  one.  The 
simple  truth  is  that  Mr.  Ole  Bull  spoilt  it.  This 
gentleman  has  won  the  universal  esteem  bj  his  very 
noble  qualities  of  head  and  heart,  but  it  is  impossible 
for  his  most  ardent  admirers  to  claim  for  him  any 
special  merit  as  a  composer.  Being  invited  by  a  So- 
ciety that  has  for  its  object  the  production  of  music 
of  the  great  composers  to  play  for  them,  one  would 
naturally  suppose  that  a  man  having  the  artistic  rep- 
utation that  Ole  Bull  has  gained  would  have  risen  to 
the  occasion.  He  has  played  inferior  cotnpositions 
before  general  audiences  from  one  end  of  the  country 
lo  the  other,  and  from  one  end  of  the  year  to  the  oth- 
er, and  the  excuse  has  been,  not  that  he  himself  did 
not  aspire  to  greater  things,  but  that  the  general  con- 
cert-going public  did  not  care  to  hear  any  better.  But 
at  last  the  occasion  seemed  to  have  arrived  when,  if 
there  was  in  him  any  true  reverence  for  art,  it  should 
have  been  displayed.  An  audience  thoroughly  ac- 
customed to  classical  music  was  before  him.  A  no- 
ble orchestra,  capable  of  interpreting  any  work,  was 
there  to  assist  him.  The  repertoire  of  the  Society 
contained  all  the  splendid  concertos  for  violin  and 
orchestra  that  have  been  given  to  the  world  by  the 
great  masters.  Here  was  an  opportunity  when  Ole 
Bull  might  have  emerged  from  that  atmosphere  of 
charlatanism  that  has  so  unfortunately  surrounded 
him,  and  proclaimed  himself  a  true  son  of  art.  "The 
hour  and  the  man"  were  come.  What  use  did  the 
latter  make  of  the  former?  To  play  two  long  con- 
certos, each  in  three  movements,  by  Ole  Bull.  Neith- 
er of  them  contained  an  idea  of  sufficient  dignity  to 
entitle  it  to  a  position  in  one  of  Offenbach's  scores. 
Both  were  vapid  to  an  almost  incredible  extent — 
mere  feeble  wanderings  through  the  realms  of  sound 
in  vain  search  for  ideas  that  were  never  found.  Of 
the  two  hours  and  a  half  that  the  concert  occupied, 
nearly  one  hour  was  given  up  to  Ole  Bull's  self-illus- 
trations. It  was  a  splendid  instance  of  artistic  ego- 
tism. Mr.  Bull  does  know  one  good  piece, — a  lar- 
ghetto  by  Mozart,  for  we  have  heard  him  pl.ay  it. 
Why  not  have  given  that  1  Being  encored  he  played 
a  piece  feebler  even  in  ideas,  if  that  were  possible, 
than  the  concerto.  We  do  not  know  its  name.  If 
called  upon  to  conjecture,  we  should  say  it  was  "FTigh 
diddle,  diddle,  the  cat  and  the  fiddle.'"  The  fiddle 
was  there  palpably,  and  we  could  almost  swear  to  the 
cat,  for  it  is  the  custom  of  great  violinists  to  imitate 
the  calls  of  all  the  wild  and  domestic  animals  upon 
their  instruments.  It  is  the  modern  school  of  violin 
playing.  Though  no  "little  dog"  was  there  "to  see 
the  sport,"  there  was  the  Doctor's  orchestra  of  100, 
who  knew  perfectly  well  how  unworthy  it  all  was, 
who  smiled  grimly  at  the  exhibition.  It  is  but  prop- 
er to  add  that  these  pieces  did  what  they  were  written 
to  do.  They  illustrated  Ole  Bull's  immense  techni- 
cal skill,  and  that  splendid  breadth  and  nobility  of 
phrasing  in  which  ho  has  no  superior.  From  that 
bit  of  wood  and  string  be  certainly  can  draw  tones 
that  glow  and  tremble  with  emotion,  and  that  stay 
forever  in  the  memory.  More  is  the  pity  that  such 
great  ability  should  not  have  been  turned  to  some 
good  cud,  and  that  or  this  occasion,  of  all  others  in 
his  life, the  player  should  not  have  cast  aside  all  thought 
of  self-display,  and  brought  all  the  results  of  his  life 
of  labor  and  of  his  great  natural  gifts  to  the  interpre- 
tation and  illustration  of  some  work  of  acknowledged 
inspiration.  Which  docs  he  lack,  a  reverence  for 
his  art,  or  capacity  to  execute  the  higher  works  ? 

Mendelssohn's"  Reformation''symphony,two  move- 
ments from  an  unlinished  symphony  by  Schubert, 
and  IJeethoven's  third  "Leonora"  overture  completed 
the  programme.  Mendelssohn's  symphony  does  not 
add  to  his  reputation.  Compared  with  the  "Scotch" 
and  Italian"  symphonies,  it  is  of  very  inferior  merit. 
The  first  movement  is  especially  labored  and  forced. 
The  allegro  vivace  is  a  peasants'  dance,  that  seems 
to  have  no  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  work,  though 
charming  in  itself  The  interest  centres  in  the  final 
movement,  wlit^re  Luther's  hymn  "Ein  feste  Burg"  is 
nobly  worked  out  in  simple  counterpoint  and  fugue. 
The  subject,  it  seems  to  us,  was  one  rather  foreign 
to  Mendelssohn's  peaceftil  and  almost  effeminate  ge- 
nius. The  warring  elements  of  the  branches  of  the 
Ohristian  Church  found  no  profound  sympathy  in  a 
mind  colored  hy,  even  though  not  assenting  to,  the 
traditions  of  Judaism.  The  atmosphere  of  conflict 
was  alien  to  all  his  tastes  and  sympathies,  and  as  a 
natural  result  he  failed  to  reproduce  in  music  what 
was  not  in  his  own  nature. 

Beethoven's  well-known  overture  requires  no  com- 
ment, and  Schubert's  work  was  full  of  that  sponta- 
neous melody  that  is  manifest  in  everything  he  ever 
composed. 


Handedand  Shakespeare. — The  name  of  Ger- 
vinus  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  the  aesthetic  value, 
if  not  the  critical  inf.iUibility,  of  his  work  on  Handel 
and  Shakspeare.  Whatever  he  may  write  on  such 
lofty  topics  is  sure  to  he  eagerly  discussed,  and  to  ex- 
ercise a  powerful  influence  upon  opinion.  It  is,  how- 
ever, entirely  hej'ond  our  power  to  convey  an  ade- 
quate notion  of  a  work  which,  although  the  author 
disclaims  technical  proficiency,  presupposes  on  the 
reader's  part  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  great 
masterpieces  of  music.  We  shall  only  observe,  then, 
that  Gervinus  appears  to  maintain  that  the  parallel 
between  Shakspeare  and  Handel  is  complete,  and 
that  the  latter  reigns  in  the  world  of  music  with  as 
absolute  and  unparticipated  a  sway  as  the  former  in 
the  world  of  poetry.  As  a  consequence,  he  is  rather 
inclined  to  depreciate  Beethoven,  and,  remembering 
the  vast  importance  which  the  Greeks  attached  to 
mnsic  as  a  moral  influence,  he  strenuoasly  exhorts 
the  Germans  to  devote  themselves  to  the  study  of 
Handel,  in  order  that,  by  the  purifying  operation  of 
his  strains,  they  may  become  fitted  for  the  high  des- 
tinies to  which  they  appear  to  be  called.  These  views 
will  undoubtedly  find  favor  in  England,  which  may 
justly  claim  not  only  to  have  welcomed  and  encour- 
aged Handel  during  his  life,  but  to  have  stood  in  the 
same  relation  to  him  since  his  death  as  the  German 
criticism  of  the  last  century  occupied  towards  Shaks- 
peare. How  they  will  be  received  in  Germany  is  an- 
other question.  It  is  an  obvious  remai-k,  that  the 
popularity  of  Handel  in  England  is  largely  owing  to 
the  intimate  connexion  of  his  principal  works  with 
the  Scriptures,  which,  if  objects  of  profounder  inves- 
tigation to  the  learned  in  Germany,  are  far  less  part 
and  parcel  of  the  intellectual  treasure  of  the  people. 
Two  other  divisions  of  this  remarkable  work  embrace 
eleven  essays  on  music,  eight  of  an  historico  critical, 
and  three  of  a  purely  oesthetic  character. — Athenceum. 


What  is  He  ? 


Whenever  the  great  name  of  Abbe  Franz  Liszt  ap- 
ears  in  the  maiority  of  musical  papers,  observes  a 
writer  in  our  Berlin  contemporary,  the  Echo,  it  is  ac- 
companied by  numerous  errors  with  regard  to  his 
present  clerical  character.  He  is  sometimes  designa- 
ted the  "Abt"  (.4i!(;/ice:  "Abbot")  Liszt ;  sometimes 
he  is  reported  "to  have  celebrated  mass  ;"  sometimes 
he  is  said  to  have  assumed  tlie  clerical  character  "for 
the  purpose  of  escaping  a  marriaue,"  etc.  The  fol- 
lowing facts  may,  perhaps,  serve  to  east  a  light  upon 
the  matter.  From  the  very  earliest  years  of  the 
Christian  era,  a  benediction  was  pronounced  on  every 
one  entering  the  service  of  the  Ciiurch,  however  sub- 
ordinate the  position  he  might  occupy.  A  distinc- 
tion was  made  between  consecration  of  a  sacramental 
and  consecration  of  a  sacramentalistic  character  {sac- 
ramenhim  and  saa-amentale).  This  gave  rise  to  tiie 
"higher"  and  "lower"  or  "minor"  orders,  as  they  are 
called.  The  "minot"  orders  were,  and  still  are,  with 
Roman  Catholics,  those  of  door-keeper,  reader,  exor- 
ciser,  and  acolyte.  Before  taking  tliera,  the  candi- 
date had  to  be  admitted  into  the  clerical  body,  which 
was  done  by  his  taking  the  tonsure,  with  which  was 
combined  the  right  of  wearing  the  clerical  costume, 
namely,  the  talar  and  alb.  Liszt  was,  like  any  one 
else,  able  to  enter  the  clerical  body  even  without  tak- 
ing the  four  "minor"  orders.  Had  he  taken  them, 
he  could  still  marry,  but  not  celebrate  mass,  or  be 
what  the  Germans  call  an  "Abt."  Everyone,  how- 
ever, received  into  the  clerical  order  by  his  adoption 
of  the  tonsure  is  called  an  "Abbe,"  or,  in  Italian,  an 
"Abbate."  In  English  the  word  "Abbot,"  and  in 
German  the  word  "Abt"  (Lat.  "Abbas")  is  employed 
to  designate  a  regularly  appointed  head  of  a  monas- 
tery belonging  to  certain  orders.  It  is  not  all  orders 
that  have  Abbots  ;  the  Jesuits,  and  the  Mendicant 
Orders,  as  they  are  called,  have  none.  Liszt  is, 
therefore,  simply  an  "Abbe,"  or  "Abbate,"  hut  not  a 
priest ;  he  cannot  celebrate  mass  ;  he  can,  his  cleri- 
cal character  notwithstanding,  marry  ;  he  is  not  an 
"Abbot"  (Germ.  "Abt"),  and  not  even  a  member  of 
any  particular  religions  fraternity.  It  is  true  that  he 
belongs  to  the  Third  Order,  as  it  is  called,  of  St. 
Francis  of  Assis,  but  this  is  not  an  order  in  the  strict 
acceptation  of  the  word,  but  simply  a  congregation 
or  body  of  laymen.  Why  Liszt  entered  the  clerical 
ranks,  and  thus  became  an  "Abbe,"  is  something  we 
cannot  tell  the  curious  reader  ;  perhaps  ho  did  so  to 
propagate  more  easily  bis  musical  tendencies  at 
Koine.  At  present  he  is  said  to  devote  his  attention 
almost  exclusively  to  church  music.  If  tlie  reader 
would  know  whether,  without  becoming  a  priest, 
Liszt  could  be  made  a  cardinal,  the  answer  is  Yes, 
provided  he  takes  the  two  highest  orders  of  subdeacon 
and  deacon.  Thus  Antonelli  is  Cardinal  Deacon, 
and  to  the  question  that  has  so  frequently  been  put : 
Why  has  Antonelli  never  celebrated  mass? — the  re- 
ply is  ;  Because  he  is  not  a  priest,  but  only  a  deacon. 


serial  Batia; 
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Vocal,  with  Piano  Accompaninient. 

Dear  Mother  kissed  me  sweet  Good-bve.     3.     C 

to  e.  Dr.   Orcla-ay.  40 

A  beautiful  song  with  agood  chorus.  Promises  to 
have  a  wide  popularity. 

The  Sailor  sighs.   {II  marinaro  lungioraai).  Duet. 
4.     E  tor/.  Balfe.  75 

A  first  class  duet. 

Still  he  loves  me.     3.     F  to  ^  Johnston.  30 

Pathetic  and  pleasing. 
iVIelody  of  the  Pines.      3.     kh  to  f.  Dr.  Orclway.  35 

Kweet  words  by  C.  F,  Payne,  and  music  in  excel- 
lent taste. 

Three  Pictures.     3.     F  to  f.  W'dlk.  30 

And  beautiful  pictures  they  are.  "Waiting  for  me" 
is  another  name  for  the  same  song. 

Hard  Times.  C  T.  S.  30 

Clementena  Coults.  W.  Hohson.  30 

Chook,  chook,  chooic  ;  or,  My  first  Love  was  a 

Country  Girl.  C.  E.  Pratt.  30 

Awfully  Jolly.  Clifton.  30 

RoUinkinir  Rams.  C.  E.  Pratt.  35 

"Clemnntena"  has  the  melody  of  the  Mabel  Waltz. 
'■n.Lrd  Times"  is  comic,  moralizins;  on  the  times. 
"Chook.  chook"  brings  in  the  chicken?.  "Awfully 
Jolly"  is  an  account  of  the  good  times  at  Christmas, 
and  "Rollicking  Rams"  is  something  like  "Jolly 
Dogs."     Very  funny,  and  good  music. 

Champagne  Sono;.     'Tis  not  a  Wine  of  Lent. 

"Flenr-de-The'."     3.     D  to  e:-  30 

One  of  the  best  songs  of  the  opera. 

Just  tlie  thin;:^  for  Frank.  35 

"Just  the  thing"  was  a  "pretty  little  wife."  Chorus. 

Queen  Mary's  Prayer.  3.   G  to  e.     jSf'iss  Lindsay.  35 
Most  beautiful  sacred  song. 

Si  tu  savaic.     (Ah  !  could'st  thou  know).     4. 

m  to  f.  Balfe.  40 

A  fioe  Romanza  ;  very  effective. 
Velocipede  Song;.     Comic.  Wilder.  30 

Hit  at  the  new  mania. 

Beautiful  Bells.  For  Guitar  with  Cho.  3.  A  to  e.  30 
Guitar  arrangement  of  a  popular  song. 

Up  in  a  Balloon.     Guitar.  Hayden.  35 

A  great  favorite. 


Instrumental. 


Wds. 


Potpouri.     Sonnambula.     4. 

Good  arrangement  of  favorite  a^rs. 
Will-othe-'Wisp.   Capricietto.  3  E?j.      Jimgmann.  35 

Very  delicate  and  sweet. 
RollickiniT  Rams.     Galop.     3.     F.  Pratt.  35 

Introduces  "Tassels  on  the  Boots."    Very  lively. 

Tommy  Dodd  Quads.  3.  Coote.  65 

Introduces  "Tommy  Dodd,"  "Gnllopiug  Horse," 
"Fashionable  Fred,"  and  four  other  favorite  melodies 
of  comic  songs. 

Elise  Holt  Quads.     3.  Pratt.  40 

Like  the  above,  contains  a  numlser  of  popular  mel- 
odies. 
True  Love  Quads.     3.  J.  T.  Stone.  40 

Contains  seven  pretty  melodies. 
La  Mnrska  Waltz.     3.     D.  Godfrey.  AQ 

In  the  style  of  other  waltzes  by  this   author.     Very 
pretty. 
Recollections  of  Covent  Garden.     Waltzes. 

Strausa.  75 
A  set  including  a  number  of  popular  melodies,   ar- 
ranged in  Strauss's  brilliant  style. 

Books. 

Clause's  New  Method  for  Reed  Organs. 

By  William  H.  Clarice.  2.50 
A  fine  Inrce  book,  splendidly  "got  up,"  and  will 
very  likely  become  a  standard  instruction  book  for 
the  instruments  mentioned.  Mr.  C.  has  a  long  expe- 
rience, and  a  fine  taste,  and  probably  none  are  better 
qualified  than  he  to  mark  out  a  new  and  pleasant 
path  lor  learners. 


Abbreviations. — Degrees  of  difficulty  are  marked  from  1  to 
7.  The  k/'if  is  marked  with  a  capital  letter,  as  C,  B  fiat,  &c. 
A  small  Roman  letter  marks  the  highest  note,  if  ou  the  st.ifF, 
an  italic  letter  the  highest  note,  if  above  the  staff. 


Music  BY  Mail. — Music  is  sent  by  mail,  the  expense  being 
two  cents  for  eveiy  four  ounces,  or  fraction  thereof,  {about 
one  cent  for  an  ordinary  piece  of  musicj.  Persons  at  a 
distance  will  find  the  conveyance  a  saving  of  time  and 
expense  in  obtaining  supplies.  Books  can  also  be  sent  at 
double  these  rates. 
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For  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 

Rossini's  "Petite  Messe." 
Translated  from  the  Ffcncli  by  A.  A.  Cowles. 
One  Saturilay  in  the  month  of  March,  1864, 
on  my  return  home,  I  found  upon  my  table  a 
[lencilled  eard  ;  the  only  autoirraph  of  Eo.'isini 
which  I  possess.  Upon  one  side  of  it  I  read  : 
"Che^le  compte  Pillet-Will,  12  rue  de  Monceyi 
Jl  une  heure  et  deinie,  diraanche  13  courant ;" 
and  upon  the  reverse  the  words:  "Pour  une 
personne.     G.  Rossini." 

There  was  no  retractinjil  The  celebrated 
man,  who,  since  the  Soirees  and  the  Stabat,  had 
kepi  an  obstinate  silence,  was  duly  convicted  of 
having  written  a  new  masterpiece.  I  had  the 
confession  of  the  culprit,  and  in  very  legible  wri- 
ting, although  baek-handed,  and  on  some  words 
a  little  tremulous ;  moreover,  it  bore  his  own  sig- 
nature. This  gross  dereliction  of  Rossini's  was 
his  "Petite  Messe"  with  soli,  choruses,  piano  and 
cabinet  organ.  The  master  had  composed  it  at 
Passy  in  the  summer  of  1863,  and  this  first  hear- 
ing was  a  general  rehearsal,  at  which  he  had 
promised  to  be  present.  He  kept  his  word.  Be- 
fore the  two  hundred  or  two  hundred  and  fifty 
hearers  were  fairlj'  seated,  he  was  installed  at  one 
of  the  two  pianos,  all  ready  to  turn  the  pages  for 
M.  Georges  Mathias,  having  at  his  right  Carlotta 
and  at  his  left  Barbara  Marchisio,  called  the  two 
Semiramis  sisters ;  a  name  for.,  which  they  were 
indebted  to  public  sympathy  and  the  jealousy  of 
their  companions.  M.  Jules  Cohen,  placed  be- 
hind the  master,  held  the  baton. 

The  hotel  of  the  banker  Mecosnas  contains  three 
grand  salons,  in  one  of  which  were  the  ladies, 
seated  in  a  sort  of  amphitheatre  around  the  piano 
and  harmonium,  while  the  men  stood  at  the  back 
of  the  room,  crowded  themselves  into  the  four 
issues  of  communication,  or,  decided  to  hear  all 
and  see  nothing,  seated  themselves  at  their  ease 
in  the  two  salons  at  the  right  and  at  the  left. 
M.  Auber,  who  had  arrived  very  unobtrusively 
and  was  seated  apart  from  the  others,  had  taken 
shelter  in  one  of  the  most  remote  corners  of  the 
apartment,  where,  his  head  resting  upon  his  hand, 
he  listened  without  casting  a  single  glance  about 
him.  During  each  interval  between  the  difl^erent 
mnrceaiix,  he  would  chat  with  Mario,  who  stood 
behind  his  chair;  then,  at  the  first  chord  struck 
upon  the  piano,  the  old  master  would  resume  his 
attitude  of  immobility  and  mute  attention,  his 
inward  emotion  being  manifested  only  by  the 
desperation  with  which  he  bit  his  nails. 

Meyerbeer  had  arrived  a  little  later  and  taken 
his  place  near  Rossini.  The  light  from  a  window 
fell  directly  upon  his  face,  heightening  the  intel- 
lectual and  powerful  nervousness  of  his  features. 
Between  two  doors  stood  the  tenor  Duprez  with 
his  frank,  kindly  face,  and  the  form  of  a  Hercu- 
les ;  while  the  valiant  Arnold,  near  the  author 
of /es  Huguenots,  took  the  ardent  attitude  assum- 
ed by  Count  Almaviva  near  the  author  of  Le 
Domino  nob:  During  the  execution  of  the  Eos- 
sinian  chef-d'-02uvre,  Meyerbeer  was  no  less  dem- 
onstrative  than  Auber  was   self-contained.     He 


stared  at  the  ceiling,  applauded  noisily,  and  sat 
as  uneasily  in  his  arm-chair  as  Saint  Lawrence 
upon  his  gridiron.  After  the  last  chord  of  the 
fugued  Amen,  he  van  to  Rossini,  fell  upon  his 
neck  and  embraced  him. 

I  have  given  a  faithful  account  of  the  picture 
which  I  had  under  my  eyes,  but  it  will  be  a  little 
more  difficult  to  class  my  recollections  and  fix 
my  impressions  of  the  music.  However,  having 
been  present  at  two  hearings  of  Rossini's  mass,  if 
it  has  been  possible  for  me  to  forget  the  detail  of 
its  exquisite  beauties,  I  can,  at  least,  resuscitating 
the  emotions  of  my  heart  and  the  ravishment  of 
my  ears,  recall  the  immortal  work  in  its  promi- 
nent traits  and  grand  outlines.  Memory  is  like  a 
blank  sheet  of  paper  which  the  mind  covers  with 
sympathetic  but  invisible  characters.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  submit  this  virgin  leaf  to  the  action 
of  a  chemical  re-agent,  and  the  ink  will  flash  to 
furrow  the  whiteness  of  the  paper,  the  words  will 
start  into  life,  color  and  arrange  themselves  in 
horizontal  lines  from  left  to  right  upon  the  page. 
The  mind,  or  the  sensation,  like  chemistry,  has 
its  re-agents,  and  memory,  when  questioned  with 
enthusiasm,  will  write  clearly  and  rapidly,  upon 
the  blank  tablets  of  the  brain,  the  characters  of 
the  past. 

At  the  two  hearings  of  this  work,  baptized  by 
Rossini — and  wherefore  ? — Petite  Messe,  the  cir- 
cle of  select -auditors  was  struck  by  the  imposing 
grandeur  of  the  Kyrie,  the  Gloria,  and  the  Credo. 
The  principal  motif  of  the  Kyrie  reposes  upon  an 
accompaniment  which  pursues  an  obstinate  de- 
sign. This  accentuated  and  solemn  march  takes 
at  once  a  strong  hold  upon  the  imagination  ;  we 
seem  to  hear  the  tramp  of  invisible  feet  walking 
in  the  infinity  of  darkness  and  seeking  to  reach 
those  tearful  voices  which  cry  :  "Oh  Lord,  have 
mercy  upon  us  !"  It  is  beautiful,  absolutely  beau- 
tiful. 

The  explosion  of  the  Gloria  is  like  a  powerful 
and  dazzling  sheaf  of  flame  ascending  to  the 
heavens.  In  the  Gralias,  a  quatuor  for  soprano, 
contralto,  tenor  and  bass,  we  have  a  fine  tissue  of 
harmonies  and  modulations,  piquant  in  their  un- 
expectedness, enchaining  and  binding  the  melod- 
ic feature.  The  Domine,  a  tenor  solo,  reminds 
one  of  that  charming,  though  somewhat  irrever- 
ent Cw/usan/mam  of  the  S(o6n^  The  Qui  tollis, 
a  duo  for  soprano  and  contralto,  opens  to  us  the 
world  of  the  angels.  What  melody,  what  sweet- 
ness !  The  votaries  of  the  severe  style  in  church 
music  may  well  ask — like  Raoul  opening  his  eyes 
in  the  paradise  of  Chenonceaux — "Am  I  on  earth 
or  in  heaven  ?"  I  meet  their  scruples  half  way. 
"You  are  on  earth,  gentlemen,"  I  say,  "but  in 
that  land  where  God  placed  his  Eden,  and  where 
the  apple-tree  of  our  mother  Eve  bears,  not  ap- 
ples, but  melodies." 

The  Cum  sancio,  which  terminates  the  first 
part  of  the  mass,  is  a  fugue. 

■'Une  fugue,  en  musique,  est  un  morceau  bien  fort," 
says  Crispin.     Add  that  it  is  the   noisiest   of  or- 
ganized charivaris.  [!]     The  very  mention  of  the 
name,  fugue,  sufficed  to  put  Berlioz  into  a   fury. 


Well,  disciplined  by  the  genius  of  Rossini,  this 
tremendous  clatter  [!]  becomes  the  Cum  sancio, the. 
grandest  and  most  powerful  page  of  his  mass;  a 
passage  truly  IMicliacd  Angelo-like  !  Over  this 
storm  of  notes,  all  raging,  surging,  nuitlerinj  and 
tormenling  each  other,  passes  the  breath  of  the 
master's  inspiration,  and  behold !  the  tumultuous 
rebellion  is  stilled  and  harmonized.  To  that  vo- 
cal and  instrumental  tempest  succeeds,  a  mur- 
mur ;  then  the  murmur  becomes  a  voice,  the 
voice  a  song,  the  song  a  sonorous  world,  ever  ex- 
panding and  rising  higher  and  higher  until  it 
seems  to  lift  all  humanity  to  the  foot  of  the  Eter- 
nal Throne.  That  fugue  is  the  contest  between 
inspiration  and  learning ;  it  is  science  at  the 
mercy  of  victorious  genius. 

After  the  fugue  I  must  cite  the  Credo,  which  is 
written  in  very  fine  style;  and  the  symphonic 
morceau  of  the  O/fertOf're,  a  casket  shining  with 
gems  of  rarest  harmony  and  most  original  modu- 
lation. This  is  German  art  polished  by  an  Ital- 
ian. Again,  what  page  like  the  Agnus  Dei! 
Nothing  is  more  original  than  the  way  in  which 
the  chorus  comes  in  after  each  of  the  three 
strophes  declaimed  by  the  contralto ;  the  softly 
suntr  choral  response  is  like  a  faint  and  far-off" 
echo  of  angel  voices  answering  from  highest 
heaven  the  prayers  of  the  sinners  upon  earth. 

Rossini's  spiriiuel  and  mocking  smile,  which 
would  fashion  itself  to  our  image  without  much 
carinsr  to  take  us  seriously, — does  it  not  cross  the 
earnest  and  noble  spirit  of  this  work  ? — Who 
knows  ?  I  believe  that  I  caught  sight  of  it — that 
smile — in  a  design  of  the  accompaniment.  The 
voices  sing :  "Holy,  Holy,  Holy!"  while  the  or- 
chestra, as  wanton  as  Don  Juan's  mandolin  sing- 
ing its  serenade  to  Elvira's  maid,  hovers  an  in- 
stant upon  the  wings  of  a  polka.  An  indecent 
and  charming  hahitlage,  which  prevents  not  the 
hccivt  from  rising  nor  the  ear  from  understand- 
ing. 


(From  the  Easy  Chair  in  Harper's) 

Madrigals- 

BY   GEORGE    WILLIAM    CURTIS. 

This  Easy  Chair  has  heard  much  good  music 
far  and  near,  but  never  any  more  satisfactory  in 
its  way  than  the  singingof  the  madrigals  at  Stein- 
way  Hall.  Long  ago,  in  the  days  and  nights  of 
the  Apollo,  the  hall  below  Canal  street,  upon 
Broadway,  in  which  the  Philharmonic  Society 
first  gave  i's  concerts  in  its  day  of  small  things — 
the  hall  in  which  Castellan  made  her  debut  in 
civilized  lands,  and  in  which  so  much  good  music 
was  heard,  there  was  a  madrigal  concert.  The 
verv  name  was  magical  to  any  lover  of  the  old 
literature  and  the  old  music.  Phillis,  Corin, 
Daphne,  Damon,  Chloe — all  the  nymphs  and  the 
swains  of  the  pastoral  poetry  and  the  pretty  life 
that  never  was — warbled  and  loitered  and  danc- 
ed ;  nor  did  any  such  lover  as  we  have  mention- 
ed ever  forget  that  concert,  but  has  gone  about 
ever  since  hungering  and  thirsting  for  more  mad- 
rigals. 

They  did  not  come,  and  it  was  impossible  not 
to  reflect  that  the  young  singers  of  the  ancient 
Apollo  could  not  be  always  young,  and  that  time, 
which  steals  so  much,  does  not  spare  the  sweetest 
birds.     The  Easy  Chair,  for  one,  gradually  relin- 
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quished  liope  of  ever  heariiijr  that  oM  musio.  It 
listenod  many  and  many  a  time  for  them  in  the 
music  hall,  and  listened  in  vain.  The  ancient 
Apollo  has  been  so  lon<:  p  n^  that  the  frinerafion 
of  to-day  knows  noihinij  of  it.  But  it  wns  one  of 
the  ine.x[)ressib!e  pleasures  of  BmMdvvav  to  look 
at  it  in  passin;;  r.nd  say,  "There  I  heaiil  ll.e  niad- 
riffais,"  as  Quereus  looks  at  Park  llnw  and 
affirms,  as  if  a  past  triumph  were  jireater  than  all 
future  successes,  as  if  an  exiinct  theatre  svere 
more  real  tlian  stately  warehouses — "There  I 
heard  Malibran  !" 

A  philosopher  who  said  that  none  of  his  friends, 
.so  far  as  he  knew,  read  Plato,  also  remarked  that 
Plato  was  always  to  be  bought,  and  that  there- 
fore a  certain  number  of  persons  evidently  read 
him.  It  is  with  madriijals  as  viith  Plato.  The 
church  of  true  believers  does  not  become  extinct. 
It  may  worsliip  in  the  Catacombs  or  in  the  desert, 
but  still  the  faith  survives  and  the  service  pro- 
ceeds. Perhaps  no  form  of  art  which  has  been 
fully  developed  ever  lo.ses  its  hold  upon  human 
interest.  And  so  it  seems  that  this  Arethusa, 
which  disappeared  from  public  view  at  the  Apol- 
lo, did  reappear  far  away  in  domestic  seclusion. 

By  a  pleasant  fireside  half  a  dozen  lovers  of 
music,  carefully  trained  and  admirably  accom- 
plished singers  of  slees,  devotees  of  Mendelssohn, 
not  too  much  bewildered  with  the  opera,  cultiva- 
ted vocal  music  of  the  finest  traditional  forms, 
among  which,  of  course,  the  madrirral  music  was 
eminent.  Jt  was  music  for  its  own  sake,  not  for 
profit  or  ec/at.  Some  of  the  little  company  sang 
in  choirs  and  in  the  oratorio  choruses,  but  they 
were  associated  as  a  quiet  Shakspeare  class  may 
be,  for  the  purest  pleasure.  And  while  remem- 
bering and  regretting  old  Easy  Chairs  were  mus- 
ing upon  the  madrigals  sung  by  a  past  generation, 
the  present  generation,  almost  within  the  hearing 
of  those  old  lovers,  were  singing  thera.  Had  their 
ears  been  only  fine  enough  they  would  have 
heard  through  all  the  rattle  of  omnibuses  and  the 
scuffling  of  feet,  through  the  chill  wintry  air  and 
the  blinding  snow  : — 

"Now  is  th-*  mnnth  of  Mivin?, 
When  m«Try  lafl.^  are  playing, 

Fa  la  la: 
Each  with  his  honnyhu^a 
A  dancin?  nn  thf  gra.s.i, 

Fa  la  la." 

Suoh  lovers  at*,ract  all  others,  and  similar  little 
groups  or  clubs  discovered  themselves,  and  final- 
ly uniting  made  themselves  heard  bv  the  public 
in  a  madrigal  concert  at  Steinway  Hall,  compli- 
mentary to  Mr.  James  A.  Johnson.  Madrigals, 
.  madrigals  I  what  are  madrigals  ?  asked  the  good 
public,  which  is  familiar  with  eavatinas,  scenas, 
arias,  and  the  rest  of  the  opera  phraseology  ;  but 
which  knew  not  this  word,  which,  from  the  force 
of  association,  we  should  have  called  an  honest 
old  English  word,  if  we  had  not  recalled  just  in 
time  that  it  is  supposed  to  be  of  Italian  origin. 
Christopher  Marlowe  has  a  familiar  line: — 

'■By  .shallow  rivers  to  whose  falls 
Melodious  birds  sing  madrigals." 

And  Milton  : — 

"Whose  artful  strains  have  oft  delayed 
The  huddling  brook  to  hear  his  madrigal." 

Indeed  its  association  is  especially  EnsHsh,  but 
the  authorities  derive  it  from  the  earliest  hymns 
to  the  Virgin,  alia  Madre ;  others  from  a  Greek 
word  meaning  a  stall  or  a  herd  of  cattle,  and  .so 
reaching  a  pastoral  song.  As  such  we  know  it ; 
a  little  pa.storal,  amorous  poem. 

The  pretty  programme  of  the  concert  says  that 
the  madrigal  originated  in  Italy  ;  that  the  earli- 
est of  the  kind  were  written  about  the  year  1.540; 
and  not  until  1583  was  any  attempt  made  to 
^dapt  them  to  English  words.  For  a  century  it 
lyas  the  most  popular  form  of  music  in  England, 
an<3  tiie  programme  quotes  from  "Morley's  Intro- 
duction to  Practical  Music"  a  practical  illustration 
Ojf  the  universality  of  the  custom  of  taking  part 
in  madrigal  anging  in  well-bred  society.  '''Sup- 
per being  ended,  and  rauslclce  books,  according 
to  the  cuftome,  being  brought  to  the  table,  the 
mistress'of  the  house  presented  me  -pith  a  part 
earijest.Jy  j'ei"PSting  me  tq  sing;  byt  when,  after 
mgmy  excuses,  t  pr,9feste,d  unfainedly  that!  could 
not,  eyerie  ons  began  to  wonder ;  yea,  some 
whispered  to  others  demandiiig  how  I  sras  broy'ht 


up.  So  that,  upon  shame  of  my  ignorance,  I  goe 
now  to  seek  out  mine  old  friende.  Master  Gnori- 
mus,  to  make  myself  his  .schoUer." 

How  ])roud  Master  Gnorimus  would  have  been 
of  the  fifty  or  sixty  ladies  and  gentlemen  who 
came  quietly  upon  the  platform  and  pi'oceeded  to 
give  the  most  conclusivB  proof  of  the  manner  in 
which  they  had  been  brought  up'  After  Mr. 
Warren  had  played  Weber's  "Jubilee  Overture" 
upon  the  organ  they  rose — Master  Gnorimus,  the 
most  modest  of  men,  concealing  himself  under 
the  appellation  of  Brown,  touched  the  key  upon 
the  piano,  and  instantly  sixty  voices  became  one 
voice,  and  with  the  most  delicate  and  exquisite 
shading,  every  fiart  full,  rich  and  true,  sang  a 
rippling,  dancing,  joyous  spring  song;  and  when 
it  too  soon  and  suddenly  ended,  the  surprise  and 
delight  of  the  fascinated  audience  burstforth  in  a 
peal  of  the  sincerest  applause,  with  a  rustle  and 
murmur  of  satisfaction.  And  so  it  went  through 
the  whole  eveninsi;  the  madrigals  varied  by  two 
or  three  solos  and  glees,  and  Mendelssohn's  "O 
for  the  winss  of  a  dove  !"  It  was  a  chorus  in 
which  every  singer  was  a  master — or  a  mistress, 
which,  in  music,  at  least,  is  the  same  thing. 
There  was,  therefore,  no  lagging,  no  dependence, 
no  inadequacy,  no  confusion,  but  the  tone  was 
ample  and  firm  and  sure,  and  the  gradation  mar- 
vellous. Every  soft  note  to  the  utmost  pianissimo 
was  as  fine  and  faultless  as  the  loudest. 

The  madrigal  music  is  often  very  elaborate, 
comprising  imitations  and  fugues.  Often  the  im- 
itations are  of  a  childlike  simplicity,  closely  fol- 
lowing the  words.  One  of  the  most  charming  is 
that  of  Thomas  Morley  in  1590  :— 

"Fair  Phillis  T  saw  sitting  all  alone. 
Feeding  her  flock  near  to  the  mountain's  side; 

The  shepherd  knew  not  whither  she  was  gone. 
But  after  his  lover  Amyntas  hied. 

Up  and  down  he  wandered  while  she  wasmissinff, 

But  when  he  found  her,  ah  !  then  they  fell  a-kissing." 

Here,  too,  the  melody  follows,  and  wanders,  and 
doubts,  and  lingers,  and  wonders,  until  there  is 
no  more  doubt ;  and  the  audience  was  so  pleased 
that  love's  labor  was  not  lost  but  rewarded,  that 
it  loudly  demanded  to  hear  that  delightful  love 
chase  all  over  again.  The  best  of  the  madrigal 
composers — Morley,  Wilbye,  Ford,  Orlando  Gib- 
bons— were  all  represented.  As  the  Easy  Chair 
looks  over  the  programme  the  flavor  of  that  rare 
feast  returns,  each  separate  joy  is  remembered, 
and  each  seems  in  remembrance  best  until  the 
slowly  travelling,  the  delaying  eye,  reaches  the 
next  in  order.  But  when,  just  before  the  end,  a 
chorus  of  men's  voices  only  sang  the  "Integer 
Vitse"  of  Paul  Flemming,  the  melody  henceforth 
associated,  in  its  union  with  the  noble  words  of 
John  S.  Dwight,  with  the  precious  memory  of  the 
Harvani  boys  who  fell  in  the  war,  it  was  not  possi- 
ble that  the  solemn  sweetness  of  the  music,  so  in- 
tense, so  religious,  so  inexpressibly  tender,  did 
not  purify  every  heart  that  heard. 

How  greedy  of  the  moments  were  we  all  as  the 
beautiful  concert  sang  itself  to  the  end  I  It  was 
late,  but  an  old  Easy  Chair,  that  remembered  the 
madrigal  concert  at  the  ancient  Apollo,  and  com- 
puted that  at  this  rate  there  would  be  about  four 
in  a  century,  of  which  it  had  now  heardtwo,  and 
with  the  strains  of  the  "Integer"  still  hallowins: 
the  air,  wished  only  that  those  liad  heard  who,  it 
knew,  were  absent — her  that  Tua  calls,  and  him, 
Xlopher,  and  that  good  genius  of  the  music  hall. 
The  night  was  sloppy  very  probably,  but  it  seem- 
ed starry.  It  was  pleasant  to  loiter  along  Broad- 
way, and  look  in  at  the  Christmas  windows  of  the 
illuminated  shops,  and  to  be  reminded  that  the 
kindly  soil  from  which  such  rills  as  this  concert 
bubbled  up  must  be  full  of  sweet  waters  however 
hidden. 

It  is  the  cheery  part  of  travel  that  it  teaches  us 
how  charming  every  land  is,  and  how  full  of  peo- 
ple worth  knowing — people  who  give  us  the  feel- 
ing that  our  acquaintances  do  not  monopolize  the 
worth  of  mankind.  And  if  the  world,  so  the  city. 
New  York  is  not  an  interesting  city.  There  is 
very  little  local  pride  in  the  population;  there 
are  very  few  local  and  vital  traditions.  Some- 
bod}'  lives  in  a  fine  house  in  a  fine  street,  but  his 
heart  and  his  memory  are  in  a  village  among  the 
hills.  He  does  not  care  to  give  money  to  adorn 
a  city  in  which  huge  taxes  take  him  by  the  throat 


to  satisfy  the  Common  Cormorants  that  roost  in 
the  Park  ;  but  he  gives  an  organ  to  that  village 
church  and  an  iron  fence  to  that  rural  cemetery 
where,  once  relea.sed  from  Wall  street,  he  shall 
tranquilly  repose.  Folly  and  mad  extravagance 
an<l  ignorance  and  crime  live  also  in  superb 
houses,  and  are  painfully  conspicuous.  Juvenal 
can  scarcely  say  anything  of  the  city  that  is  not 
too  mild,  and  Addison  cannot  smile  severely 
eiiough.  But  how  much  humanity  and  heroism 
and  self  sacrifice  are  here  also  !  How  much  de- 
lightful enjoyment,  fine  accomplishment,  sound 
learniui;  !  it  is  mode.st,  and  refu.ses  to  assert  it- 
self Horace  Walpole  sneers  at  Oliver  Gold- 
smith in  the  park,  but  Burke  and  Johnson  and 
Sir  Joshua  know  him  and  love  him.  Then  they 
live  here  too  !  And  Florence  Nightingale  as  well 
as  Cora  Pearl !  And  the  brothers  Cheeryble  as 
well  as  old  Ralph  Nickleby  !  And  it  is  not  all 
given  over  to  the  opera  bouffe  ;  but  mSdrigals 
may  be  sung  in  the  finest  hall  to  the  largest  audi- 
ences !  Ah  !  if  there  was  but  a  Mrs.  Easy  Chair, 
how  surely  she  would  have  heard  that  evening  as 
she  loitered  homeward  with  her  companion : 
"My  dear.  It  was  a  very  moral  entertainment." 
"Pshaw  1  Mr.  Easy  Chair,  for  a  sensible  piece  of 
furniture  you  are  guilty  of  great  follies.  Is  that 
all  you  can  say  for  this  beautiful  concert  ?"  "My 
dear,  this  concert  has  given  me  a  higher  opinion 
of  this  city  and  of  human  nature  in  gereral." 
"Verv  well ;  now,"  would  that  comely  but  im- 
possible she  respond,  "now  you  are  speaking  the 
truth." 


Franz  Schubert.* 

Weliail  this  book  in  its  English  form  as  another 
act  of  ju-ttiee  to  poor  Schubert.  Its  appearance  is 
siiinificant.  The  man's  works,  after  long  obscurity, 
have  come  out  into  the  light,  and  the  world  has 
found  itself  richer  than  it  dreamed.  Knowing  the 
music,  a  desire  to  know  the  man  was  the  most  natu- 
ral of  sequences.  Years  ago,  when  Schubert  walked 
about  the  streets  of  Vienna,  the  people  against  whom 
he  rubbed  shoulders  cared  little  about  him.  Either 
they  passed  by  without  notice,  or  merely  pointed  him 
out  as  a  successful  song  writer,  and  then  told  each 
other  the  latest  anecdote  of  Beethoven.  Probably 
not  even  those  faftiliar  with  the  outward  aspects  of 
Schubert's  daily  life  gave  any  special  heed  to  what 
th  y  saw,  but  rather  looked  on  with  the  unconcern 
due  to  an  apparently  commonplace  and  struggling 
existence.  How  all  this  is  changed  !  Justice  may 
have  feet  of  lead,  but  she  plods  steadily  on,  and  in 
the  end  makes  the  object  of  pursuit  either  her  victim 
or  her  hero.  She  has  overtaken  Schubert,  and  plac- 
ed him  high  in  the  Temple  of  Fame,  all  the  world 
standing  round  to  inspect  with  curious  eyes.  Now, 
not  a  feature  in  the  man's  personality  is  unheeded, 
not  an  anecdote  about  him  unrel.ated,  not  an  incident 
in  his  life  overlooked,  wliile,  as  in  the  book  before  us, 
the  recorders  of  his  history  give  l>iographicaI  sketches 
of  evervhodv  with  whom  he  once  shook  hands. 
Those  wlio  know  and  love  Schubert  may  well  rejoice 
at  .ill  this ;  the  more  because  it  has  come  about  in 
their  time.  Not  a  few — Mendelssohn  among  them — 
who  could  estimate  the  divine  gifts  of  the  poor  Vien- 
nese rnusirian,  have  been  doomed  to  carry  about  a 
life-long  sense  of  the  world's  injustice  to  one  of  its 
greatest  men. 

The  life  of  Schubert  is  by  no  means  easy  to  write. 
Brief,  uneventful,  and  commonplace,  as  the  world 
understands  these  terms,  it  presents  no  salient  points 
which  the  biographers  can  make  .so  many  centres  of 
interest. 

"It  is  true,"  remarks  Schindler,  "that  we  do  not 
meet  in  Schubert's  life  %viih  mountain  or  valley,  but 
only  a  level  plain,  over  which  he  moves  witli  an  in- 
variably steady  and  equal  step.  The  evenness  of  his 
disposition,  too,  wliioli  resembled  the  smooth  surface 
of  a  mirror,  was  with  difficulty  ruffled  b^'  external 
matters  ;  his  spirit  and  actions  were  in  complete  har- 
mony with  each  other.  It  must  be  confessed  that  his 
days  glided  away  as  well  befitted  the  life  of  a  citizen 
born  in  poverty  and  dyinc  in  poverty." 

Besides  this,  Schubert's  obscurity  and  comparative 
insignificance  made  it  seem  worth  nobody's  while  to 
study  his  character  or  explore  his  inner  life.  There 
is  hardly  an  acknowledged  creat  man  without  half-a- 
dozen  Boswells  lying  in  wait  for  him  at  every  turn, 
ready  to  make  a  note  of  everytbinir  he  does  or  says. 
Poor  Schubert  had  not  a  single  Boswell,  and  all  we 

*  The  Life  of  Franz  Schubert,  translated  from  the  German 
of  Kreissle  von  Hellborn.  By  Arthur  Duke  Coleridge,  M.A.. 
late  Fellow  of  Kinsr's  College,  Cambridge.  With  an  Appendix 
by  Georce  Grove,  Esq.  2  vols.  London  :  Longmans,  Green, 
&  Co.,  1869. 
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know  of  him  is  derived  from  tlie  moro  or  less  vaeuo 
recollections  of  those  who  are  now  astonished  to  lind 
their  recollections  a  treasure.  To  make  mailers  still 
worse,  Schuhort  left  hehind  him  hut  scanty  memoran- 
da (for  the  most  part  full  of  aphorisms  and  common- 
places), and  appears  not  to  have  written  many  letters 
which  the  recipients  thought  worth  keeping.  We 
are  thus  shut  off  from  the  man's  inner  life  by  an  im- 
passahle  harrier,  and  his  true  hio^'raphcr  will  be  ho 
who  can  best  interpret  the  utterances  of  his  fjenius. 
The  real  Schubert  is  not  seen  in  the  poor  schoolmas- 
ter's son,  who  lived  a  very  ordinary  life  and  died 
without  the  means  of  burial ;  but  in  the  genius  who 
has  given  to  the  world  unnumbered  things  of  beaaty, 
eaoh  emphatically  "a  joy  for  ever."  An  analysis  of 
Schubert's  music  is  the  best  record  of  his  life. 

We  are  not  now  going  to  criticize  either  Dr.  Kreis- 
slo's  book  or  Mr.  Coleridge's  translation^^though  on 
these  points  we  shall  have  something  to  say  before 
concluding.  The  man  is  of  more  consequence  than 
the  book,  and  we  are  so  glad  to  find  the  latter  bring- 
ing us  closer  to  the  former,  that  we  are  not  careful 
as  to  the  style  in  which  it  is  done.  Assuming  their 
truthfulness,  no  one  can  read  Dr.  Kreissle's  closing 
chapters  without  getting  at  the  personality  of  his 
hero,  or  without  seeing  him  as  he  lived  and  moved  in 
the  world.  The  picture  is  not  very  charming,  but 
there  it  is,  a  desirable  thing  to  have"  Looking  at  it 
we  cannot  help  being  struck  by  the  contrast  between 
Schubert  and  all  his  material  surroundings  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  creations  of  his  genius  on  the  oth- 
er. The  former  seem  to  hare  been,  if  not  absolutely 
unlovely,  at  all  events  unattractive.  About  the  com- 
poser's personal  appearance  Dr.  Kreissle  says  : — 

"His  round  and  puffy  face,  low  forehead,  project- 
ing lips,  bushy  eyebrows,  stumpy  nose,  and  short, 
curly  hair,  gave  him  that  negro  look,  which  corres- 
ponds with  that  conveyed  by  the  bust  which  is  to  he 
found  at  the  Wahring  Churchyard.  He  was  under 
the  average  height,  round-backed  and  shouldered, 
with  pliimp  arms  and  hands,  and  short  fingers.  The 
expression  of  his  face  was  neither  intellectual  nor 
pleasing,  and  it  was  only  when  music  or  conversation 
interested  him,  and  especially  if  Beethoven  was  the 
topic  that  his  eye,  began  to  brighten,  and  his  features 
light  up  with  animation." 

In  harmony  with  this  personal  anpearance  were 
certain  of  the  composer's  habits  and  traits  of  mind. 

"One  reason,"  says  Dr.  Kreissle,  "for  Schubert's 
gifts  remaining  so  long  hidden  from  the  eyes  of  man- 
kind during  the  lifetime  of  their  possessor  was  his 
peculiar  obstinate  and  unyielding  tem.perament — 
qualities,  which,  without  prejudice  to  his  out-spoken 
sense  of  the  value  of  independence,  made  him  turn  a 
deaf  ear  to  the  good  and  practical  on  the  part  of 
many  well-meaning  friends." 

He  appears  to  have  offended  many  of  these  friends 
by  his  want  of  ordinary  courtesy  ;— 

"If  he  felt  thoroughly  happy  ....  and  very 
averse  to  parting  with'the  lovely  scene  and  pleasant 
wme  before  him,  he  would  ignore  some  invitation  he 
liad  accepted  for  the  evening." 

In  refined  society  he  was  "shy  and  chary  of  talk." 

"Whilst  sitting  at  the  piano, 'his  face  became  seri- 
ous, and  directly  the  piece  ended  he  used  to  withdraw 
to  an  adjoining  room." 

But  among  his  own  friends  he  was  very  dilTerent, 
indulging  in  wit  and  practical  jokes,  singing  his  own 
songs  through  the  teeth  of  a  comb,  laughing  with  a 
"hoarse  suppressed  chuckle,"  and,  we  are  sorry  to 
say  it,  getting  drunk. 

"Franz,"  says  his  biographer,  "liked  good  wine     . 

.  .  .  he  refused  to  thin  his  potations  with  wa- 
ter ;  and  not  having  a  strong  head,  it  happened  iha.t 

•  .  •  .  if  the  right  sort  of  vintage  was  on  the 
table,  our  friend  would  occasionally  overshoot  the 
mark,  and  then  either  become  boisterous  and  violent, 
or,  when  the  wine  had  completely  fuddled  him,  slink 
off  to  a  corner,  where  not  a  syllable  in  his  maudlin 
state  could  be  got  from  him.'" 

There  is  too  much  reason  to  believe  that  drink  had 
a  hand  in  his  early  death,  for  Dr.  ICreissle  says, 
"even  the  illness  to  which  he  so  quickly  succumbed 
must  at  least  in  part  be  ascribed  to  his'fondness  for 
strong  liquors."  These  details  bring  us  very  near  to 
one  side  of  the  composer's  personality,  and  we  con- 
fess to  not  liking  tlie  prospect.  Great  are  the  mvste- 
ries  of  our  human  nature  !  Who  would  recognize  in 
the  queer-looking,  obstinate,  and  bibulous  Schuhert, 
him  to  whom  we  owe  so  much  of  grace  and  beauty  '> 
Biit  now  let  us  look  at  the  setoff  against  all  this. 
We  are-»old  that  he  was  "a  good  son"  (not  a  bad  be- 
ginning), "a  firm  friend,"  "high  minded,"  and  "free 
from  all  envy  and  hatred  ;"  "of  an  easily  pleased  and 
contented  spirit,"  and  having  a  character  made  up  of 
"tenderness  and  solidity,  lovoableness  and  sincerity 
sociability  and  melancholy."  Unfortunatelv  these 
noble  features  in  his  character  could  only  be 'known 
to  his  intimate  friends. 

"In  ordinary  life,"  said  one  who  knew   him,  "the 


opportunity  was  only  offered  to  a  sncred  few,  and  to 
those  only  on  the  rarest  occasions,  of  convincing 
theinselves  of  Schubert's  nobility  of  soul." 

Hence  the  world  judged  him  by  liis  least  attraclive 
aspect,  and  it  is  little  to  be  wondered  at  that  the 
world  neglected  him.  Poor,  w-ithont  influence,  and 
overshadowed  by  Beethoven,  Sihuliert  needed  help 
from  all  the  gifts  of  nature,  but  had  only  the  aid  of 
genius  which,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  stood  him  in 
but  little  stead. 

We  will  here  venture  to  indicate  how  the  seeming 
contradictions  in  Schubert's  chaiacfer  may  be  par 
tially  explained.  The  reader  is  presumably  acquaint- 
ed with  the  wonderful  delicacy  of  his  music,  the 
graceful  fancy  it  displays,  and  the  evidence  it  gives 
of  the  master's  refined  nature.  "Men  do  rot  gather 
grapes  of  thorns,  nor  figs  of  thistles,"  and  he  who 
poured  forth  works  as  beantiful  in  minute  details  as 
the  patterns  which  frost  stamps  upon  our  window 
glass  must  himself  have  been  a  beautiful  creation  of 
the  Supreme  Designer.  If  we  knew  absolutely  noth- 
ing of  Schubert  but  what  can  he  gathered  from  a 
study  of  his  music,  we  should  depict  him  is  a  melan- 
choly Mendelssohn,  with  all  that  great  master's  natu- 
ral refinement,  sensitiveness  and  keen  appreciat'oi  of 
beauty,  added  to  more  than  his  share  of  sadness. 
None  of  us  would  dream  of  a  shy,  awkward  being, 
coarse  of  manner,  and  given  to  drink.  In  reconcil- 
ing this  discrepancy  we  get  very  little  help  from  Dr. 
Kreissle,  who,  as  any  one  unacquainted  with  book- 
making  would  naturally  imagine,  ought  to  have  made 
its  elucidation  a  prominent  feature  of  his  work.  The 
doctor,  however,  contents  himself  with  a  mere  indi- 
cation of  what  might  be  done  by  a  genuine  biogra- 
pher.    He  says  : 

"In  the  preceding  pages  we  have  pointed  to  certain 
features  of  Schubert's  chaiacter,  so  l^ar  as  they  admit- 
ted of  delineation  from  the  glimpses  we  have  had  of 
his  outer  life — glimpses  seldom,  if  ever,  differing  in 
scope  and  extent  from  those  we  have  of  the  ordinary 
every  day  life  of  individuals,  and  giving  us.  there- 
fore no  more  than  the  average  materials  for  forming 
an  estimate  of  his  character.  A  far  more  accurate, 
and  of  course,  more  valuable  picture,  could  have 
been  made  of  a  nature  so  peculiar  and  so  delicately 
organized,  had  we  analyzed  more  closely  the  labora- 
tory and  workings  of  his  mind,  and,  as  in  many  in- 
stances of  great  artislic  natures,  thrown  more  light 
on  the  mutual  relations  existing  between  the  outt^r 
life  and  intellectual  energies  of  the  composer  than  we 
have  done  in  this  particular  instance,  Schubert  is, 
perhaps,  a  single  instance  of  a  great  artist  whose  out- 
er life  had  no  affinity  or  connection  with  art.  His 
career  was  so  simple  and  uneventful,  so  out  of  all 
proportion  with  works  which  he  created  like  a  heav- 
en-sent genius,  that  we  must  at  last  turn  to  them 
mainly,  if  we  would  form  any  estimate  of  the  wealthy 
treasures  concealed  in  the  mine  of  Schubert's  heart 
and  spirit." 

This  is  just  what  Dr.  Kreissle  docs  not  attempt, 
and  the  result  is  as  conspicuous  an  example  of  shirk- 
ing biography  as  any  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 
We  shall  hardly  be  expected  to  do  what  the  doctor 
has  left  undone,  but  we  cannot  help  suggesting  that 
the  contrast  between  Schubert  the  man  and  .Schuhert 
the  musician  may  have  been  largelv  due  to  circum- 
stances independent  of  himself  We  heartily  agree 
with  Carlyle  when  he  tells  us  : — 

"Instead  of  saying  that  man  is  the  creature  of  cir- 
cumstances, it  would  be  nearer  the  mark  to  say  that 
man  is  the  architect  of  circumstance.  .  .  .  From 
the  same  material  one  man  builds  palaces,  anotlier 
hovels  ;  one  warehouses,  another  villas  ;  bricks  and 
mortar  are  mortar  and  bricks  until  the  architect  can 
make  them  something  else." 

The  truth  of  this  Schuhert  himself  illustrated,  since 
under  conditions  as  painful  as  ever  hampered  a  work- 
er, he  built  for  himself  an  ever-enduring  reputation. 
But  it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  those  condi- 
tions  had  no  effect  upon  him.  There  are  action  and 
re-action  in  the  moral  not  less  than  in  the  physical 
world,  and  Schubert  was,  in  a  degree,  the  slave  of 
circumstances  over  which  beheld  the  mastering  reins. 
Let  the  reader  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  de- 
pressing scenes  through  which  Schuhert  passed,  the 
poverty  of  his  home  in  youth,  the  years  of  drudgerv 
as  a  teacher  in  his  father's  school,  and — passing  over 
the  brief  time  of  happiness  in  the  Esterhazy  family — 
the  struggle  both  for  fame  and  bread  against  the  cold- 
ness of  an  unappreciative  public.  Let  the  reader,  we 
pay,  become  familiar  with  these  things,  anil  others 
like  them,  and  then  no  longer  wonder  that  Schubert 
was  outwardly  what  we  know  him  to  have  been. 
Under  similar  conditions  men  of  genius  have  broken 
into  the  house  of  life  and  released  themselves,  at  all 
risks,  from  the  ills  they  knew  but  loo  well.  Schubert 
did  nothing  of  the  kind.  He  worked  on  with  a  pa- 
tience and  hope  marvellous  to  think  of.  hut  the  iron 
nene  the  less  entered  in'o  bis  sonl.  Need  we  won- 
der to  see  him  maudlin  in  the  seats  of  public  drink- 


ing houses  ?     Surely  iie,  of  all  men,  was  tempted  to 
drcnvn  caies  anrl  di-appointed  hopes  in  wine. 

We  shall  not  stop  to  sketch  the  life  of  Schuhert 
from  till- details  ef  Dr  Kreissle's  book.  It  was  one, 
as  \ve  have  ali'ead^  shown,  a'mnsi  biirrcn  of  interest. 
Commonpliiec  and  uneventful,  it  had  little  or  no  in- 
fluence upon  Scbiilicrt  as  a  musician,  however  much 
it  moulded  his  character  as  a  man, 

Willi  regard  to  tlie  merils  and  demerits  of  the  biog- 
raphy Mr.  Coleridge  has  made  accessible  to  English 
readers,  much  niiubt  be  said.  Its  demerits  largely 
preponderate,  and  we  will  at  once  stale  our  opinion 
that  a  more  nnsnti'-factory  life  of  a  great  man  can 
hardly  be  imagined,  Tiie  anihor  has,  to  use  famil- 
iar words,  Icfr  undone  that  which  he  ought  to  have 
done,  and  done  that  which  be  ought  not  to  have  done, 
and  there  is  no  health  in  bis  book  as  a  result.  He 
evidently  took  but  a  superficial  view  of  .Schubert's 
life.  Looking  at  the  materials  before  him,  and  find- 
ing ihnm  not  only  scanty,  but  afiparently  Cfunirion- 
place,  he  set  about  bunting  up  collateral  mailer.  He 
brought  to  his  work  the  eve  of  a  compiler  instead  of 
the  brain  of  a  philosopher.  The  con.'-equence  is  a 
mass  of  details,  for  a  large  proportion  of  which  no- 
body cares  one  jot,  and  the  meaning  of  which  in  a 
life  of  Schubert  can  onlv  be  explained  on  the  princi- 
ple that  a  book  is  valuable  according  to  ilie  number 
of  its  pages  Credit  is  due  to  Dr.  Kreissle,  however, 
for  the  pains  he  took  to  obtain  ihe  requisite  amonnt 
of  padding.  When  Schnhert  was  a  student  at  the 
Konvict  he  had  schoolfellows,  teachers,  and  favurite 
composers  as  a  matter  of  course.  With  the  stolid 
patience  of  a  true  German,  our  author  has  hunted  up 
the  details  of  most  of  their  lives.  He  tells  a'lout 
.losef  Eybler,  Franz  Krommer,  Raidhartinger,  Anna 
Milder,  Florinn  Gassmanii,  and  a  lot  more  equally 
uninteresting  personages  with  whom  the  future  com- 
poser came  into  contact.  He  even  goes  so  far  as  to 
iniro'luce  us  to  all  tfie  profcis-ors  at  the  Konvict, 
mentioning  with  painful  minuteness  the  v^ry  (dasses 
they  used  to  teach.  Carrvirg  this  plan  well  out  Dr, 
Kreissle  was  able  to  fill  any  number  of  pages  whieh 
should  have  only  the  most  distant  reference  to  Schu- 
hert, But  he  seems  to  have  betbouL'ht  himself  bow 
much  would  be  gained  by  a  variety  of  padding.  Act- 
ing unon  this  conception  he  turned  to  Schubert's  op- 
eras, the  libretti  of  wliieh  are,  for  the  most  part,  of 
greater  silliness  than  the  average  of  their  kind.  Here 
were  indeed  "fresh  fields  and  pastures  new"  for  the 
determined  book-maker.  We  can  imagine  his  de- 
light as  the  happy  idea  struck  him  to  detail  all  the 
incidents  in  each  plot,  and  how  he  hugged  himself 
upon  the  number  of  pages  they  would  fill.  At  any 
rate  the  story  of  the  operas  is  told  at  length,  and  he 
who  pleases  may  make  himself  familiar  with  Die 
Zwil/lnfjxbrikler,  Der  Spief/rdrHler,  and  their  fourteen 
companions.  But  though  all  this  may  have  been  fun 
for  the  doctor,  it  is  anything  hut  fun  to  his  readers. 
In  point  of  fact,  one  cannot  Tpad  the  book,  using  that 
term  with  its  ordinary  significance.  Useful  enough 
for  purposes  of  reference,  Kreissle's  "Schubert"  is 
hardly  tolerable  in  any  other  respect. 

We  shall  not  attempt  minute  criticism  of  Mr.  Col- 
eridge's translation,  although  there  is  good  authority 
for  believing  that  it  is  not  uniformly  successful.  As 
to  the  English  in  which  it  is  couched,  the  cultivated 
reader  can  judge  of  that  for  himself.  We  are  not 
disposed  to  severity  on  this  point,  in  the  case  of  a 
book  which,  whatever  its  faults,  is  the  best  life  of 
Schubert  available,  A  successful  attempt  to  bring 
the  work  before  English  readers  may  well  cover  a 
multitude  of  sins.  One  feature  in  Mr.  Coleridge's 
preface,  however,  must  not  be  pas.sed  over.  Enu- 
merating those  who  have  had  a  share  in  making 
Schubert's  genius  known  to  Englishmen,  he  very 
properlv  names  Mr,  George  Groves,  Mr,  Manns,  Mr. 
(Charles  Halle',  and  Mr.  Arthur  Chappell,  but  makes 
no  alhision*vvbatever  to  Mme.  Arabella  Gofldard. 
The  lady's  claims  should  not  have  been  thus  ignored, 
because  they  are  strong  and  indisputable.  More 
than  any  other  pianist,  Mme.  Goddard  has  kept 
Schubert  before  the  public  by  the  performance  of  his 
works  ;  doing  so  too,  when  the  master  was  hardly  so 
popular  as  now.  Not  lo  acknowledge  this  was  an 
act  of  injustice,  for  which  Mr.  Coleridge  ought  to 
atone  should  a  second  edition  ever  he  required. 

We  have  now  done  with  Dr,  Kreissle's  work,  yet 
the  best  part  of  the  volumes  remains  to  be  noticed. 
This  is  not  the  index  (for  which,  however,  a  good 
deal  could  be  said),  but  Mr.  George  Grove's  appen- 
dix. Here  we  find  most  interesting  matter  for  a  fu- 
ture article. 


(From  Dwight's,TournaI  of  Music,  Feb,  19,  1859.) 

Tomasehek. 

j\Ii^,  Editor, — As  Tomaschek  is  less  widely 
known  than  he  deserves  to  be,  a  slight  sketch  of 
his  life  and  works  may  not  perhaps  prove   unac- 
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ceptable  to  the  readera  of  your   excellent  Jour- 
iimI. 

W.  J.  Tomaschek  was  born  in  the  year  1774, 
at  Skutsrh,  in  Bohemia.  He  was  efiucated  for 
the  har,  and  was  about  receiving  his  final  degree 
as  Doctor  of  Laws,  when  Count  Buguoy,  one  of 
I  he  magnates  of  Bohemia,  havinu  accidentally 
heard  the  young  lawyer's  music  to  Burger's  "Leo- 
nora," thought  it  a  pity  such  abilities  should  be 
lost  10  the  musical  world,  and  hence  offered  him 
a  place  for  life  in  his  service  as  "Composer." 
Toiiiasi-hek  had  thus  time  to  devote  himself  en- 
tirely to  Art,  and,  bringing  the  resources  of  a 
keen  ami  cultivated  intellect  to  bear  upon  the 
subject,  he  made  the  most  severe  theoretical  and 
practical  study  of  music,  examining  and  compar- 
ing all  known  systems,  from  the  earliest  to  the 
latest,  and  finally  constructing  one  of  his  own 
based  upon  the  laws  of  nature,  so  rational,  logi- 
cal, simple,  and  condensed,  that  no  student  could 
avoid  being  struck  by  its  beauty,  and  its  superi- 
ority to  all  previously  taught.  Unfortunately  it 
was  never  publishe<L 

Tomaschek  lived  chiefly  in  Prague.  With  the 
Cons -rvatorio  of  Music  in  that  city  he  had  no 
official  connection,  although  the  judgment  of  so 
excellent  an  artist  was,  of  course,  often  consulted. 
His  connection  with  musical  associations  was 
princip.ally  as  follows;  he  was  honorary  member 
of  the  great  Society  of  the  Netherlands  for  the 
promotion  of  Music  ;  Corresponding  member  of 
St.  Ann's  Musical  Association,  in  Vienna;  and 
honorary  member  of  the  great  German  National 
Association  for  Musical  Art  and  Science,  as  also 
of  the  great  musical  Associations  in  Vienna,  Ins- 
bruck,  Pesth,  Ofen,  and  Lemberg. 

After  a  long,  useful,  and  blameless  life,  Tomas- 
chek died  suddenly,  in  1849,  of  a  disease  of  the 
heart. 

Although  exacting  and  somewhat  severe  in  his 
judgments,  and  impatient  of  all  pretensions  and 
shallowness,  he  was  a  most  delightful  companion, 
■with  whom  no  man  could  associate  without  being 
directed  toward  all  that  is  truly  noble  and  eleva- 
ting in  life  and  in  Art.  As  man  and  as  artist 
he  seems  equally  to  have  won  the  admiration  of 
those  who  knew  him  best.  Hewlett  behind  him 
many  works,  some  of  whicli  were  published  dur- 
ing his  life,  while  others  remain  in  manuscript  to 
this  day,  if  indeed  they  exist  at  all.  The  follovir- 
ing  list  of  his  composition  is  from  memory,  and 
by  no  means  complete. 

WORKS    NEVER    PUBLISHED. 

Two  Operas.  Tiie  first,  Serajthiiie.  one  of  his  ear- 
liest works,  produced  in  Pratrue ;  ttie  second,  a  far 
grander  work,  never  protluf-ed. 

Several  Symphonies  for  full  orchestra. 

Several  characteristic,  dramatic,  vocal  and  orches- 
tral compositions,  founded  upon  portions  of  Faust, 
Wallenslew,  Bride  of  Mesairia,  &c. 

About  seven  piano  Sonatas. 

Numerous  Songs,  with  orchestral  or  piano  accom- 
paniments. 

WORKS  PUBLISHED,  NOT  KOW  TO  BE  OBTAINED. 

One  Quartet  for  pi.ano  and  strinfind  instruments. 

One  Trio,  for  piano,  violin  and  violoncello. 

Tlicse  works  are  said  to  he  models  of  beauty  of 
form  and  artistic  treatment,  but  they  are  now  out  of 
print,  and  it  is  even  feared  that  the  plates  have  been 
destroyed. 

WORKS    PDBHSHED,    STILL    TO    BE    OET;,AlNED. 

A  solemn  Requiem,  vocal  and  orchestral,   Op.  70. 

A  second  B^quipni,  vocal,  with  accompaniment  of 
doul)Ie  basses  nnd  violoncellos,  Op.  72. 

A  solemn  Mtiss  in  C  mtijor.  Op.  81,  composed  for 
the  coronation  of  the  Emperor  Ferdinauti,  when 
crowned  in  Praj^ue  ICintr  of  Bnliemia. 

Another  orchestral  Mass  in  E  flat,  never  puhlisheil 
in  score,  only  in  the  separate  parts. 

7V  Dsn)i>,  for  orchestra  and  chorus.  Op.  79. 

The  Lord's  Prayer,  arranged  for  solos  and  chorus, 
with  piano  accompaniment,  and  ending  in  a  fine 
fng-ue. 

Many  Songs.  Lyrics  of  Goethe  and  other  poets, 
with  two  sets  of  songs  in  the  Bohemian  hiufruaKe. 

Two  Overtures.  One  to  Seraphine,  Op.  3B  ;  One 
in  fugue  style,  Op  .33.  Both  are  arrani;ed  for  four 
hands  on  the  piano  by  Tomaschek  himself. 

3  Piano  Sonatas. 

3  Dithyrambs. 

4  Books  of  Rhapsodies. 
7  Bonks  of  Eclogues. 

Tre  Allegri  capricciosi  di  bravura.     Op.  52. 


Tomaschek  was  the  first  who  wrote  in  the  four 
forms  last  mentioned. 

Those  desirous  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of 
Tomaschek's  style  and  power  as  a  composer,  are 
directed  especially  to  his  Requiem,  Op.  70,  a  no- 
ble work,  challenging  comparison  with  the  two 
most  renowned  the  world  has  known,  that  of  Che- 
rubini  for  full  orchestra  and  chorus,  in  C  minor, 
and  that  of  Mozart  in  D  minor.  A  patient  and 
impartial  student  of  the  three,  considering  all 
things,  science,  melody,  adaptation  of  music  to 
words,  and  religious  elevation  and  comprehension, 
wouhl  not,  we  think,  long  hesitate  to  which  to 
award  the  palm.  The  following  are  also  among 
his  most  characteristic  compositions  : — The  Misxa 
Solemnis.  Op.  81 ;  Nos.  2  and  3  of  The  Allegri  di 
hravurci.  Op.  52;  2  books.  Op.  41,  and  Op.  110 
of  the  Rhapsodies;  and  many,  too  numerous  to 
mention,  of  his  charming  Eclogue,?. 

These  works  are  characterized  by  clearness 
and  freshness,  manly  vigor  and  energy,  tender- 
ness, passion  and  grandeur.  However  large  or 
small  the  form,  each  whole  is  complete  in  itself 
There  is  never  a  measure  or  a  note  too  much  or 
too  little.  Nothing  can  be  slighted,  for  every- 
thing has  a  meaning.  There  is  no  wandering  off 
into  mere  passages  to  fill  up  a  vacuum  in  thought ; 
and  hence  these  compositions  require  for  their 
performance  and  proper  appreciation,  intelligent 
and  conscientious  artists. 

So  wide  a  culture  as  Tomaschek  possessed  of 
course  preserved  him  from  many  faults  of  taste 
into  which  others  in  his  day  had  fallen.  We 
cannot  avoid,  as  with  Chopin,  being  continually 
startled  by  the  wealth  of  invention  and  novelty 
of  effects  which  he  displays ;  and  the  mastery 
with  which  he  moved  through  the  most  intricate 
contrapuntal  mazes,  reminds  us  of  Sebastian 
Bach's  wonderful  skill  in  the  independent  and 
flowing  treatment  of  combined  parts.  (In  our 
da)',  it  is  the  successive  rather  than  the  simultane- 
ous parts  which  are  apt  to  be  somewhat  too  inde- 
pendent.') 

Tomaschek  was  eminently  a  self-conscious  ar- 
tist, aware  of  all  he  did  and  why  he  did  it,  intel- 
lect and  feeling  moving  together;  and  his  pro- 
ductions recall  to  us  noble  paintings  of  which  we 
find  every  part  dwelt  upon  with  care  and  love, 
and  each  minute  portion  highly  finished,  although 
ofcour.se,  with  all  proper  subordination  to  the 
general  effect  of  the  whole. 

This  tribute  to  the  memory  of  a  great  man  has 
been  drawn  forth  by  a  sense  of  the  justice  due  to 
departed  genius  and  worth.  Let  the  world,  if  it 
inust,  ignore  living  greatness,  but  at  least,  after 
death,  let  "all  these  odds  be  made  even,"  and  the 
meed  of  praise  bestowed  where  it  is  truly  due. 

Neio  York,  Feb.  1,  1859.  l'.  d.  p. 

(From  the  same,  March  5,  1859). 

JoH..\NN"  Wenzel  Tomaschek,  born  April 
17,  1774,  at  S<ihutsch  in  Bohemia,  lived  in  Prague 
and  died  there,  April  3,  1849.  I  find  him  for 
the  first  time  spoken  of,  "as  a  giant,  second  only 
to  Beethoven;  in  all  that  rendered  Beethoven 
truly  great,"  &c.  His  works,  among  which  are 
sonatas,  symphonies,  concertos,  variations,  masses, 
and  other  church  music,  one  opera,  a  cantata  or 
two,  pianofirte  (rios  and  quartets.  &c.,  amount  to 
perhaps  a  hundred  in  number.  He  was  quite  a 
famous  teacher  in  Prague,  and  his  autobiography 
is  a  pleasant  sketch,  with  its  many  anecdotes  of 
famous  men,  Beethoven,  WoelfH,  Steibelt,  and 
others.  Of  his  greatness  I  certainly  never 
dreamed.  Moscheles  once  spoke  of  him  to  me 
without  convcA'ing  anv  such  impression,  and  I 
fintl  it  rather  singular  that,  with  the  exception  of 
two  or  three  performances  of  symphonies  in 
Leipzig,  long  ago,  I  found  no  account  of  any  of 
his  secular  compositions  having  been  played  out  of 
Prague  and  Vienna,  where  apparently  they  are 
all  now  forgotten.  I  know  no  notices  of  him  in 
the  musical  journals  from  1798  to  1850,  which 
lead  one  to  the  idea  that  he  was  above  and  be- 
yond the  standard  of  an  average  good  musician. 

A.  w.  T. 


Leipzig'. 

The  correspondent  of  the  Western  Musical  Review 
(Indianapolis)  keeps  the  readers  of  that  journal  au 


courant  of  the  Gcwandhaus  and   the   other   concerts. 
We  copy  from  his  letter  of  Jan.  21  : 

At  the  twelfth  Gewandhaus  Concert,  Jan.  6,  we 
heard  a  fine  old  symphony  by  Haydn  (in  E  flat)  and 
the  overture  and  entr'acte  lo  the  fifth  act  from  Rein- 
ecke's  opera,  King  Manfred.  Although  his  music  is 
thoroughly  modern  in  its  mood,  Reinecke  has  some- 
thing in  common  with  "Papa  Haydn"  after  all,  for 
he  is  very  skillful  in  thematic  work.  The  distin- 
guishing features  of  the  music  to  King  Manfred,  how- 
ever, are  its  lyric  grace  and  tender  poetic  sentiment, 
and  the  masterly  instrumentation  by  means  of  which 
the  composer  gives  utterance  to  his  charming  concep- 
tions. Ilerr  Briihl,  from  Vienna,  played  an  original 
piano-forte  concerto,  and  two  solo  pieces  ;  (a)  Mo- 
ment Musiealc,  F.  Schubert  ;  (b)  Scherzo-Capric- 
cioso,  Mendelssohn.  The  concerto  contains  many 
phrases  in  the  modern  salon  mood,  and  its  grace- 
ful themes  are  not  logically  developed  ;  still  real 
artistic  warmth  breathes  in  the  work  and  the  accom- 
panying orchestral  score  is  elaborately  and  cleverly 
wrought.  As  a  pianist,  Herr  Bruhl  possesses  many 
fine  points,  but  his  technique  does  not  always  do  jus- 
tice to  his  artistic  conceptions,  and  his  playing,  there- 
fore, will  not  bear  close  scrutiny.  Frau  KudersdorfF 
reappeared  in  an  aria  from  Medea  by  Randegger. 
The  same  merits  and  demerits  which  we  have  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  her  first  appearance,  were 
noticeable  upon  this  occasion,  also,  and  it  only 
remains  for  us  to  speak  of  the  scena  by  Randegger, — 
an  interesting,  highly  dramatic  work,  which  contains 
many  fine  details,  but  (like  Frau  Randegger's  sing- 
ing) is  at  times  a  little  "overdone." 

The  Euterpe  Association  resumed  their  Concerts 
on  the  twelfth  of  January,  producing  Volkmann's 
fine  festival-overture.  Op.  50,  and  Schumann's  fresh 
and  melodious  B  flat  symphony.  The  overture  suf- 
fered considerably,  but  the  .symphony  received  one  of 
the  best  performances  which  the  orchestra  has  given 
us  this  season.  Fiiiulein  Bursian.from  Freiburg,  was 
the  vocalist,  and  gave  intellectually  satisfactory  inter- 
pretations of  two  of  Franz  Schubert's  finest  songs, 
Wandei-er  and  Impatience,  but  her  voice  is  not  strong, 
and  she  sang  with  too  much  apparent  efliDrt  to  achieve 
marked  success  in  her  first  selection,  the  celebrated 
aria  from  Mozart's  Titus.  Of  far  greater  artistic 
worth  were  performances  of  Court-concertmeister 
Edmund  Singer,  from  Stuttgart,  who  played  Men- 
delssohn's violin-concerto,  and  a  long  concert-allegro, 
by  Paganini.  Herr  Singer  plays  with  beautiful  tone, 
refined  expression,  and  finished  phrasing,  and  his 
bowing  is  smooth  and  graceful,  bat  he  cannot  he 
ranked  among  violin  "stars  of  the  first  magnitude," 
for  his  excellences  are  all  upon  a  diminished  scale. 
His  tone  does  not  unite  breadth  and  volume  with  its 
beauty  and  sweetness,  and  instead  of  that  inspiration 
(in  song  passages)  which  holds  one  almost  breathless, 
only  highly  refined  expression  is  displayed  in  Herr 
Singer's  playing.  It  was  a  pity  to  have  his  fine  in- 
terpretation of  the  perpetually  jjeauliful  concerto  in- 
jured— even  to  the  slight  degree  it  was — by  the  care- 
lessness of  the  accompanying  orchestra,  but  artists 
who  play  in  the  Euterpe  Concerts  must  be  prepared 
forjustsuch  carelessness.  The  mo-t  interesting  part 
of  the  concert-allegro  was  the  skillfully  constructed, 
and  very  difficult  cadenza  (one  of  Herr  Smgcr's  com- 
position) introduced  near  the  end.  In  this  cadenza 
the  fine  ])oints  of  his  brilliant  technique  were  display- 
ed in  very  fine  manner. 

The  thirteenth  Gewandhaus  Concert  brought  Che- 
rubini's  stately  "Abenceragen"  overture  and  Beetho- 
ven's great  symphony  in  C  minor,  to  performance. 
This  overture  is  one  of  the  Gewandhaus  orchestra's 
specialties,  or  parade  pieces,  and  its  performani-e  up- 
this  occasion  was  simply  perfect.  The  charming 
floating  pianissimo  winch  occurs  several  times  in 
this  work  is  almost  uniipie  in  the  field  of  overtures, 
and  the  violins  in  this  orchestra  play  it  with  such 
delicacy,  precision  and  softness  that  it  always  pro- 
duces the  effect  of  a  solo  rather  than  an  ensemble  pas- 
sage. The  violinist,  De  Ahna,  from  Berlin,  played 
the  first  movement  from  Joachim's  Hungarian  con- 
certo, and  a  Romanza  with  piano  forte  accompani- 
ment by  Beethoven.  He  is  a  fine  artist,  and  al- 
though his  technique  is  not  quite  sufficient  to  con- 
quer all  of  the  immense  diflSculties  of  the  concerto 
(which  is  rarely  attempted  save  by  the  composer),  he 
still  awakened  the  greatest  of  pleasurable  interest  by 
the  breadth  and  resonant  quality  of  his  tone,  his  fine 
octave  playing,  and  his  excellent  staccato.  In  the 
Romanza  he  played  with  a  degree  of  fervor  pathos 
and  psssion  which  we  have  heard  from  few  vJWini.»ts. 
Frau  Peschka  Leutner  made  her  fourth  appearance 
for  this  season,  {i.e.,  in  the  Gewandhaus  Concerts,) 
and  sang  Beethoven's  grand  dramatic-scena,  "Ah 
Perfido,"  with  rare  mental  appreciation  and  finished 
vocalization.  This  admirable  singer  possesses  a  ver- 
satility of  talent  and  education  which  enables  her  to 
appear  in  classic  or  sensation  opera,  or  in  the  most 
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refined  Concert-room  with  equally  prononnced  suc- 
cess. Leipzig  is  so  enamored  of  tlie  lady  that  her 
stay  here  has  already  exceeded  by  half  the  time  stip- 
ulated in  her  first  engagement,  and  this  engagement 
has  recently  received  still  another  renewal.  In  a 
finale  from  Weber's  (seldom  played)  Knrijanthe,Vrs.\i 
Peschka-Leutner,  Fraulein  Thoma  Bijrs  and  Herr 
Ehrke  sang  tlie  beautiful  solos  in  excellent  style, 
assisted  by  a  good,  but  exceedingly  "select"  chorus 
of  boys  from  the  Thomas-school,  who  could  just 
barely  hold  their  ground  in  the  orchestral  ensembles. 
The  fifth  soire'e  of  chamber  music  offered  Mozart's 
Quintet  for  two  violins,  viola,  violoncello  and  clari- 
net ;  Quintet  for  piano-forte,  oboe,  clarinet,  fagotto 
and  horn,  Op.  16,  by  Beethoven  ;  and  Octet  for  two 
violins,  viola,  violoncello,  contra-bass,  clarinet,  fagotto 
and  horn,  by  F.  Schubert,  Op.  166.  Herr  Landgraff, 
of  the  Gewandhaus  orchestra,  distinguished  himself 
by  his  delightful  clarinet  playing  in  the  Mozart  Quin- 
tet. Beautiful,  pure,  and  unwavering  tone,  which 
he  modulates  with  consummate  skill  from  forte  to  pi- 
anissimo, and  vice  versa,  and  rapid,  brilliant  execution, 
coupled  with  perfect  taste,  are  the  characteristics  of 
his  playing,  which  held  the  audience  almost  breath- 
less at  limes.  In  the  one  of  Beethoven,  Capellmeis- 
ter  Reinecke  attracted  the  chief  interest  by  his  finish- 
ed rendering  of  the  piano-forte  part.  The  grand 
Octet  by  Schubert  is  a  highly  dramatic  and  impres- 
sive composition,  glowing  with  passionate,  and  anon 
tender  and  poetic  fancies,  the  charm  of  which  is  only 
heightened  by  the  subtle  melancholy  which  hovers 
over  all. 

Leipzig, (Fe6.  '6). — At  the  fourteenth  Gewandhaus 
Concert,  Mile.  Cornelia  Scherbel,  irom  Breslau, 
made  lier  appearance  both  as  singer  and  pianist,  and 
was  warmly  applauded  for  her  rendering  of  Beetho- 
ven's Pianoforte  Concerto  in  E  flat  major  ;  of  the 
scene  and  air  from  Or/i/icHs,  "Du,  die  ich  heiss  ge- 
liebt,"  and  of  two  songs  by  Rubinstein  and  Golter- 
m.ann.  The  orchestral  pieces  were  :  overture  to  Die 
Vesta/in,  Spohr;  overture  to  Genoveva,  Schumann; 
and  Symphony  in  B  flat  major,  Gade.  Owing  to 
the  continued  illness  of  Herr  Dreyschock,  and  the 
small  probability  of  his  recovery,  at  least  for  some 
time,  Herr  Eontgen  has  been  appointed  leader  at  the 
above  concerts,  as  well  as  at  the  theatre. — On  the 
27th  ult.,  Mozart's  birthday,  the  celebrated  firm  of 
Breitkopf  and  Hartel  celebrated  the  l.'iOth  anniver- 
sary of  its  existence.  It  was  founded,  in  1719.  by 
Bernhard  Christ.  Breitkopf,  of  Klausthal.  In  1750, 
Johann  Gottlieb  Imman.  Breitkopf  invented  and  em- 
ployed movable  musical  type.  The  catalogue  of  the 
firm  now  comprises  11,800  numbers,  among  which 
are  some  works  with  more  than  400  plates,  as  well  as 
the  complete  edition  of  Beethoven. 

(Feb.  20).— A  new  Symphony  (Op.  140,  in  C  ma- 
jor. No.  2),  by  Herr  Rrf,  was  produced  under  the 
direction  of  the  composer,  and  most  warmly  received 
at  the  fifteenth  Gewandhaus  Concert.  At  the  co"n- 
clusion  of  the  Symphony,  Herr  Raff  was  re-called. 
Herr  Rontgen  performed  Beethoven's  Violin  Con- 
certo, and  was  much  applauded. — Concert  of  the 
Pauliner-Gesangverein  ;  Overture  to  C'oriolan,  Beet- 
hoven ;  choruses  for  male  voices,  Schumann,  Rein- 
ecke, and  Mendelssohn  ;  Hurald,  der  Barde,  for 
solos,  male  chorus  and  orchestra,  Ed  Kretschmer,  etc. 


Dresden. — Herr  E.  Wagner's  last  work.  Die 
Meistersinger,  was  produced  a  short  time  since  before 
an  audience  filling  every  nook  and  corner  of  the 
house.  All  that  lavish  liberality  and  artistic  zeal 
could  do  had  been  done,  to  insure  its  success,  but 
nothing  can  ever  compensate  for  the  want  of  fresh, 
spontaneous  inelody  in  the  work.  Mme.  Otto-AIvs- 
leben,  Eva ;  Herr  Schlosser,  David  ;  Herr  Mitter- 
wurzer,  Walther ;  and  Herr  Scaria,  Hans  Sachs,  ex- 
erted themselves  to  the  utmost  and  were  repeatedly 
recalled.  Herr  R.  Wagner  directed  the  rehearsals, 
but  left  Dresden  before  the  performance  itself.  There 
is  a  report  going  the  round  of  the  German  papers 
that  the  great  Prophet  of  the  Future  has  bad  a  des- 
perate quarrel  with  his  Royal  Patron,  the  King  of 
Bavaria.  So  much  the  wor.se  for  the  Prophet,  if  the 
report  he  true.  The  management  of  the  Theatre 
Royal  has  just  published  a  regulation  by  which  any 
member  of  the  company  stating  that  he  or  she  is  ill, 
or  hoarse,  after  singing  at  any  concerts  not  given  by 
the  management,  or  at  a  private  partv,  shall  forfeit  a 
whole  month's  salary. 

W  Stdttgart.— Concert  of  the  Association  for  Clas- 
sical Sacred  Music  ;  Chorale,  Prietorins  ;  Motet, 
Palestrina  ;  Ricercate  for  Organ,  Steigleder;  Toccata 
in  F  major  for  Organ,  Spetb  ;  Cantata,  Ich  kntle  viel 
Bekiiinmerniss,  J.  S.  Bach  ;  Toccata  and  Fugue  for 
Organ,  Eherlin  ;  "Pas«ionsgesang,"  Havdn  ;  "Bene- 
dictus,"  Clierubini  ;  Hymn  for  Soprano,  Mendels- 
sohn ;  and  Fugue  on  the  name  "Bach"  (Op.  60,  No. 
6),  Schumann. 


MoNicii. — During  the  summer,  the  stage  at  the 
Theatre  Royal  is  to  be  lelaid,  for  the  performance, 
in  autumn,  of  Eheirtc/old,  the  prelude  to  Herr  R. 
Wagner's  Nibelungen  Trilogi/.  The  scenic  diflicul- 
ties  in  the  work  are  said  to  be  somewhat  tremendous. 

DusSELDOEF. — Meyerbeer's  Africaine  has  been 
produced  very  splendidly,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
has  proved  exceedingly  attractive. — The  following 
are  the  arrangements  for  the  approaching  Musical 
Festival  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  which  will  be  celebra- 
ted in  the  grand  "TonAa/fe,"  or  Town  Music  I-Iall  : 
First  day — Joshua,  Handel ;  Second  day — a  portion 
of  The  Seasons,  Haydn,  and  the  Lohgesang,  Mendels- 
sohn ;  Tliird  day — Miscellaneous  Vocal  and  Instru- 
mental performance. 

SCHWEKIN. — The  "model"  performance,  got  up 
by  Herr  von  Wolzogen,  of  Mozart's  Don  Juan,  took 
place  on  the  great  composer's  birthday.  The  opera 
was  given  with  recitatives  and  the  original  conclusion. 
The  distribution  into  four  acts  did  not,  it  is  true,  har- 
monize very  well  with  the  two  finales,  but,  with  this 
exception,  the  performance  was  highly  satisfactory. 
The  German  version  of  the  book  was  that  published 
in  the  periodical  entitled  the  Argo,  by  Herr  Gugler, 
in  1854.  The  eight  new  scenes  are  very  well  paint- 
ed ;  the  orchestra  was  boiling  over  with  zeal,  and,  in 
a  word,  everything  and  everyone  connected  with  the 
opera  were  entitled  to  praise,  save  the  singers.  These, 
with  the  exception  of  Mile.  Liidecke,  as  Donna  Anna, 
and  of  Herr  Hill,  as  Leporello,  were  certainly  not  up 
to  the  mark. 

Fr\nkfort-on-the  Maine. — Titus  was  revived 
on  Mozart's  birthday. — The  eighth  Museum  Con- 
cert was  exceedingly  interesting,  from  the  fact  that 
the  programme  contained  a  historical  series  of  pieces 
dating  from  the  year  1595  down  to  the  time  of  Men- 
delssohn. The  Si.xteenth  and  Seventeenth  centuries 
were  of  course  represented  by  exclusively  vocal  pieces 
(five  madrigals)  sang  by  the  members  of  the  St.  Ce- 
cilia Association,  while  the  Eighteenth  and  the  Nine- 
teenth centuries  were  represented  bv  instrumental 
productions.  Righini's  overture  to  Tigranes  opened 
this  part  of  the  concert  and  Beethoven's  mighty  C- 
minor  Symphony  concluded  it.  The  Swedish  vio- 
linist, Mme.  Wilma  Norman-Neruda,  who  had  come 
over  from  Cologne,  played  Rust's  Sonata  and  Men- 
delssohn's Concerto,  being  greatly  applauded  for 
each. — A  few  days  subsequently,  the  members  of  the 
St.  Cecilia  Association  gave  a  performance  of  Han- 
del's Belsazar. 

Vienna. — It  is  now  definitively  settled  that  the 
new  Opera-house  is  to  he  opened  on  the  15th  May 
with  Gluck's  Armide,  Mile.  Ehn  playing  the  part  of 
the  heroine,  and  Herr  Walther,  that  of  Rinaldo. 
Nothing  more  ia  heard  about  the  production  of  Herr 
R.  Wagner's  Meistersinger. 

London. 

Henry  Leslie's  Concerts. — At  the  four  orches- 
tral concerts,  the  following  works  or  selections  from 
them  will  be  given :  Beethoven's  Mass  in  C  ;  Men- 
delssohn's music  to  A  Midsummer  Niglit's  Dream ; 
Mozart's  Vesperce  di  Dominica ;  Cherubini's  Inclina 
Domine;  Beethoven's  Choral  Fantasia  ;  the  music  to 
Antigone  SinOi  Oedipus;  Gounod's  Messe  Solenndle; 
Schubert's  Mass  in  E  flat ;  Beethoven's  Ruins  of 
Alliens,  and  Bach's  Mass  in  B  minor.  If  only  a 
moiety  of  these  are  actually  produced,  the  subscribers 
will  have  occasion  to  be  satisfied.  The  choral  con- 
certs will  be  of  the  character  to  which  lovers  of  part- 
music  are  so  well  and  pleasantly  accustomed. 

Crtstal  Palace  Concerts. — Over  5600  visitors 
were  drawn  to  the  Crystal  Palace  on  Saturday  last, 
attracted  chiefly  by  a  programme  which  promised 
Handel's  Ode  to  St.  Cecdia's  Day,  with  Mme.  Lem- 
mens-Sherrington  and  Mr.  Cummings,  in  addition  to 
Haydn's  Symphony  in  E  flat,  No.  10,  and  Spohr's 
Overture  to  .Jessonda.  Too  much  cannot  he  said  in 
praise  of  the  performance,  nor  of  the  singing  of  Mme. 
Lemmens-Sherrington,  whose  admirable  execution  of 
one  of  the  solos  elicited  a  well-deserved  encore.  Mr. 
Cummings  was  in  excellent  voice,  and  sang  his  parts 
with  great  care  and  finish.  The  orchestra,  under  the 
able  direction  of  Mr.  Manns,  was  mo.5t  efficient,  and 
the  Crystal  Palace  Choir  deserved  more  praise  than 
lias  lately  been  allotted  them.— Orchestra,  Jan.  30. 

Feb.  1.3.  On  Saturday  a  novelty  was  offered  in  the 
shape  of  an  overture  in  D  by  Schul)ert,one  of  the  relics 
brought  from  Vienna  in  1867.  The  date  of  its  com- 
position is  believed  to  be  1817  :  in  character  it  is 
light,  sparkling  and  full  of  melodic  charm.  Opening 
with  a  brief  adagio  which  introduces  an  allegro 
giusto,  it  furnishes  a  simple  and  pleasing  theme  ex- 
tremely melodious ;  to  which  the  final   movement  in 


six-eight  time  forms  a  fitting  climax.  At  the  close 
there  was  a  general  disposition  to  encore  the  overture; 
a  manifestation  which  Mr.  Manns  at  first  opposed, 
but  to  which  be  ultimately  yielded.  The  symphony 
at  this  concert  was  Beethoven's  in  A,  No.  7,  written 
in  1512,  and  performed  in  tlie  next  year  at  Vienna. 
It  was  performed  in  a  manner  consonant  with  its 
magnificent  worth.  Miss  Agnes  Zimmermann's  per- 
formance of  Mozart's  pianoforte  concerto  in  D  minor 
was  that  of  a  refined  artist;  it  may  also  be  noticed 
that  she  played  the  concerto  as  the  composer  wrote  it, 
omitting  the  additions  made  by  subsequent  embel- 
lishers. She  was  warmly  applauded.  Mr.  G.  A. 
Macfarren's  spirited  overture  Clievy  C/iasc  was  played 
for  the  first  time  at  these  concerts.  Miss  Edmonds 
sang  Haydn's  canzonet,  "My  mother  bids  me,"  and 
"When  daisies  pied,"  by  Dr.  Arne.  Mr.  Vernon 
Rigby's  solos  were  an  English  version  of  F.  Schu- 
bert's song,  "Sei  mir  gegriisst,"  and  the  "Slumber 
song,  from  "Masaniello." — Ibid. 

Oratorios. — Handel's  "Jephtha"  was  performed 
on  Friday  evening,  the  8th  inst.,  at  St.  James's  Hall, 
by  Mr.  Barn  by's  choir,  with  an  excellent  band,  and 
with  most  efficient  artists  for  the  solo  parts,  including 
Mr.  Sims  Reeves,  who  especially  signalized  his  ad- 
herence to  the  normal  pitch  of  St.  James's  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  sharper  pitch  of  Mr.  Costa  and  Exeter 
Hall.  A  large  number  of  the  audience,  who  have 
not  very  sensitive  ears,  were  doubtless  pleased  at  as- 
sisting at  the  inauguration  of  the  new  diapason,  but 
the  musicians  must  occasionally  have  been  dreadfully 
tortured  by  the  cacophony  resulting  from  the  various 
and  varied  pitch.  Mr.  Reeves  intimated  his  opinion 
that  the  change  was  only  a  step  in  the  right  direction 
by  having  his  song  transposed  a  semitone  lower ; 
Mr.  Barnby  may  have  to  come  down  still  farther  if 
he  wishes  to  retain  the  "gveat  tenor."  We  need  not 
criticize  Mr.  Sims  Reeves  :  no  living  artist  comes 
near  him  when  he  chooses  to  put  forth  his  powers. 
Of  the  other  vocalists.  Miss  Banks  and  Signer  Foil 
deserve  commendation.  Mile.  Drasdil  does  not  im- 
prove. On  the  whole,  Mr.  Barnby's  oratorio  con- 
cert admits  of  no  comparison  with  those  of  the  Sa- 
cred Harmonic  Society  :  excepting  the  questionable 
faults  of  numbers  and  power,  every  other  fault  attrib- 
uted to  the  members  of  the  larger  society  is  greatly 
exaggerated  in  its  smaller  rival. 

The  performance  of  "Elijah"  under  Mr.  Martin's 
direction  at  Exeter  Hall  calls  for  little  remark  be- 
yond the  recognition  of  Mr.  Lander's  good  promise. 
He  sang  all  Elijah's  music  creditably,  aud  Miss  Ara- 
bella Smyth  may  also  be  commended.  Some  weeks 
ago  we  hazarded  the  conjecture  that  Mr.  Martin  had 
lowered  his  pitch  as  a  means  of  attracting  attention. 
The  event  has  justified  our  surmise.  After  giving 
two  concerts  at  a  diapason  lowered  by  a  full  semi- 
tone, he  returned,  on  Wednesday,  to  the  usual  Eng- 
lish pitch.  This  is  simply  trifling  with  the  question, 
the  singers  and  the  public.  We  shall  be  curious  to 
note  what  standard  he  will  adopt  when  Mr.  Sims 
Reeves  shall  sing  for  the  National  Choral  Society. 

MoNDAT   Popular    Concerts. — The  following 

selection  was  given  Feb.  8  : 

Quintet,  in  C  minor Mozart. 

Song,  "0  cessate  di  piegarmi". Scarlatti. 

YariatioDS  S6rieu,'»es,  Pianoforte Mendelssohn. 

Concerto  for  two  Violins Bach, 

Songs,  a.  "Wanderer's  Nachtlied"  I 

b    "Auf  der  Briicke." ( Schubert. 

Sonata  in  F,  Op.  24,  Pianoforte  and  Violin. . .  .Beethoven. 

The  concerto  for  two  violins  by  Bach,  a  first  per- 
fbrmauce,  exemplifled  the  grace  and  amplitude  al- 
ways associable  with  this  master;  and  at  the  close  of 
the  first  movement  a  burst  of  applause  called  for  and 
obtained  its  repetition.  So  again  at  the  end  of  the 
largo,  and  on  the  completion  of  the  concerto.  Bach's 
method  of  fugal  writing  is  well  calculated  to  bring 
out  the  excellences  of  each  perforiuer,  in  alternation 
as  in  combination  ;  and  thus  Herr  Joachim,  Mr. 
Sainton,  and  the  double  quartet  who  rendered  the 
accompaniments,  were  heard  to  extreme  advantage. 
Mozart's  quintet  was  also  new  at  these  concerts  ;  and 
its  pathetic  beauty  and  tenderness,  each  expressed  in 
the  composer's  best  manner,  created  a  lively  impres- 
sion. Mme.  Schumann's  playing  was  admirable  as 
ever,  both  in  the  Variations  SSrieuses  and  in  associ- 
ation with  Herr  Joachim  in  Beethoven's  charming 
sonata. 

The  Athenceum  (Feb.  20)  says  : 

The  Trio  in  B  flat,  heard  for  the  first  time  in  pub- 
lic at  last  Monday's  Popular  Concert,  v/ill  not  add  to 
Schubert's  reputation,  which,  l)y  the  way,  stands  in 
need  of  no  strengthening.  Undeniably  elegant,  as 
indeed  it  must  be  to  be  the  offspring  of  Schubert's 
mind,  it  is,  with  the  exception  of  the  episode  of  the 
andante,  weak  almost  to  triviality.  Were  the  listen- 
er in  ignorance  of  its  origin,  he  would  probably  con- 
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jectare,  from  the  vein  of  light-hearted  gaiety  that 
pervades  it,  that  it  was  the  production  of  some  Vien- 
nese musician,  but  he  would  not  imaeine  that  the 
name  of  the  Viennese  was  Schubert.  The  trio  is  one 
of  the  pieces  recovered  by  Mr.  Grove,  and  it  had 
probably  never  before  been  publicly  played.  There 
was,  therefore,  a  peculiar  interest  in  Monday's  per- 
formance. The  Easoumowski  quartet  in  E  minor — 
one  of  the  most  strikingly  individual  of  Beethoven's 
creations — was  superbly  played.  Herr  Joachim's 
enthusiasm,  and  something  of  his  incomparable  skill, 
he  seemed  to  communicate  to  his  partners.  We  have 
certainly  never  before  heard  so  full  and  broad  a  tone 
from  Herr  Ries.  The  long  quartet  was  listened  to 
with  devout  attention — another  proof  that  the  good 
music  played  twice  a  week  to  the  million  at  St. 
James's  Hall  is  not  thrown  away  upon  them.  In 
Beethoven's  penultimate  sonata,  that  in  A  flat,  Mr. 
Charles  Halle's  facility  was  tested  to  the  utmost  and 
distinctly  demonstrated.  But  even  in  so  uncanoni- 
cally  constructed  a  sonato  as  the  Op.  110  there  may 
be  too  much  of  the  tempo  ruhato,  and  if  Mr.  Halle  in- 
dulged in  it  less  he  would  do  his  composer  fuller  jus- 
tice. In  acknowledgment  of  the  complete  absence  of 
all  assumption  that  characterizes  Herr  Joachim  we 
should  mention  that  he  played  the  ohhligato  part  to 
the  tenor  air  in  "Faust,"  sung  by  Mr.  Vernon  Rigby. 
At  last  Saturday's  morning  concert  Hummel's  Sep- 
tet was  given,  and  Herr  Joachim  played  the  adagio 
from  Spohr's  ninth  Concerto. 

Jfoiglf  s  |0MrnaI  of  Sltrsir. 
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Music  at  Home. 
Harvard  Musical  Association.  The 
Symphony  Concerts  are  drawing  to  a  close.  The 
ninth  and  last  but  one  fell  on  the  4th  of  March, 
the  day  of  the  inauguration  of  the  new  President 
of  the  United  States  ;  and  in  honor  of  the  occa- 
sion the  opening  and  closing  pieces  of  the  pro- 
gramme were  selected.  (For  the  floral  decora- 
tion of  Beethoven's  statue  and  the  stage  the  So- 
ciety must  disclaim  all  responsibility  ;  it  was  un- 
authorized by  the  managers  of  the  concerts  and 
done  entirely  without  their  knowledge). 

Inangnral  Overture,  ("Weihe  des  Hauses,")  op.  124. 

Beethoven. 

Symphony,  No.  1,   in  B  flat Schumann. 

Andante,  Allegro  vivace. — Larghetto. — Scherzo. — 
Allegro  animato. 

Overture,  to  "The  Water  Carrier" Cherubini. 

Symphony,  in  D,  No.  1 Mozart. 

Adagio  and  Allegro. — Andante. — Pre.sto. 
Wedding  March Mendelssohn. 

The  fitness  of  Beethoven's  great  Overture  in 
C,  "Weihe  des  Hauses,"  so  grand  and  stately 
and  inaugural  in  character,  was  felt  by  all.  It 
had  twice  before  been  given  in  these  concerts — 
"inaugurating"  the  series  both  of  last  year  and  of 
this, — but  its  power  and  beauty  were  more  real- 
ized this  time.  Gherubini's  noble  overture  to  the 
Wassertriiger  (or  Les  deux  Journe'es),  too,  is  be- 
ginning to  be  appreciated  as  one  of  the  classical 
models  among  overtures,  a  thoroughly  genial, 
masterly  and  charming  composition.  It  has  been 
played  every  season  in  these  concerts  and,  we 
are  sure,  is  more  welcome  now  than  ever. 

The  first  of  the  four  Symphonies  of  Schumann, 
in  B  flat, — the  only  one  that  had  become  at  all 
familiar  to  Boston  ears  before  the  Symphony  Con- 
certs were  instituted — appeared  for  the  first  time 
in  these  programmes.  It  has  generally  been  the 
most  popular  of  the  four;  and,  even  in  the  crude 
attempts  of  our  old  Musical  Fund  orchestra,  and 
while  all  we  knew  of  Schumann  here  was  hear- 
say, it  did  win  a  certain  admiration  among  the 
more  earnest  and  inquiring  music-lovers.  It  was 
revived  again  once  or  twice  a  few  years  ago  in 
the  Afternoon  Concerts  of  the  Orchestral  Union, 
with  considerable  interest,  though  presented  on 
too  small  a  scale.     And   now,   after   its  younger 


brothers,  the  noble  ofles  in  C,  and  in  D  minor, 
and  especia,ly  the  superb  one  which  has  associa- 
tion, with  the  Rhine  and  with  Cologne  and  its 
Cathedral  (the  one  in  E  flat),  have  made  their 
mark,  it  was  high  time  to  do  equal  justice  to  the 
oldest.  It  is,  throughout,  a  fresh  and  vigorous 
work,  full  of  original  and  fine  ideas,  treated  in 
an  original  and  masterly  manner.  It  is  as  clear, 
after  you  have  heard  it  fairly  rendered  and  have 
become  a  little  used  to  Schumann's  individuality, 
as  some  Symphonies  of  Beethoven  ;  the  interest 
never  flags  ;  its  poetry  and  passion  are  uplifting 
to  the  end.  The  way  the  bold,  impetuous  theme 
of  the  first  Allegro,after  a  serious  introduction,sets 
out  upon  its  arduous  heroic  journey,  is  most  ex- 
citing to  the  imagination,  and  we  follow  with 
more  and  more  zealous  interest  to  the  end.  The 
man  was  all  alive,  thoroughly  possessed  with  his 
own  music,  when  he  did  that.  The  Larghetto, 
full  of  refined,  deep  feeling,  is  only  less  interest- 
ing than  the  other  movements.  The  Scherzo, 
with  its  two  Trios,  in  the  first  of  which  the  rapid 
rhythm  changes  for  a  moment  to  2-4, — ^short 
breathings  of  entranced  harmony — is  wonderful- 
ly original,  charged  with  unoontainable  electric 
life.  Kichest  of  all  and  most  exciting  is  the  Fi- 
nale, with  the  frequent  return  of  that  most  sub- 
tle, happy  theme  under  so  many  exquisite  dis- 
guises. Every  instrument  has  some  charming 
part  to  play,  which  brings  it  for  a  moment  to  the 
foreground,  in  the  gay  and  thickly  peopled  drama. 
The  work  had  been  severely  rehearsed,  and  the 
execution,  if  not  fortunate  in  every  passage,  was 
on  the  whole  quite  satisfactory. 

For  those  whose  taste,  formed  from  youth  up 
upon  the  older  models,  perfect  in  their  way,  of 
Haydn  and  Mozart,  is  slow  to  find  itself  at  home 
in  the  more  modern  mansions  reared  by  tone- 
architects  of  later  date  than  Beethoven,  at  .^ the 
farthest,  one  of  those  perfect  ones  was  oflTered, 
and  was  no  doubt  keenly  relished  by  them  and 
by  all,  in  the  Symphony  in  D  by  Mozart, — by 
far  the  more  important  of  the  two  in  that  key 
which  are  without  a  Minuet.  This  exquisite 
creation,  new  to  our  public  until  last  year,  when 
it  was  once  performed,  can  never  lose  its  charm. 
It  was  perhaps  the  best  interpreted  of  all  the 
pieces  in  Thursday's  programme.  The  stirring 
Wedding  March  made  a  sufiiciently  jubilant  and 
popular  conclusion  for  the  Inauguration  day, 
though,  after  the  retirement  of  one  or  two  of  the 
brass  instruments,  it  did  not  get  its  full  eff'eot. 

Mb.  J.  C.  D.  Parker's  Trio  Soirees.  The 
two  already  given,  on  the  last  two  Saturday  evenings, 
realized  in  programme  and  in  execution  the  high  ex- 
pectation which  the  mere  announcement  of  so  true 
an  artist  must  have  raised  in  any  real  friends  of 
Chamber  music  whom  it  reached.  But,  strange  to 
aay,  it  did  not  seem  to  have  reached  many  ;  the  au- 
dience in  number  was  entirely  unworthy  of  so  fine 
an  offering.  A  handful  of  people  listened  in  Chick- 
ering  Hall  to  the  following  choice  selections,  much  to 
their  own  edification,  save  that  they  felt  the  want  of 
other  sympathizers  around  them,  both  for  the  artists' 
and  their  own  sake. 

3d  Trio,  in  C  minor Beethoven. 

Allegro. — Andante  eon  Tariazioni  -  -Menuetto  quasi 
allegro.     Prestiaeimo 

Song,  "Adelaide" Beethoven. 

Piano  Solos,     a.  Etude  in  A  flat Moscheles. 

l>.  Valse p.  Hiller. 

Songg.  a.  Loin  de  toi Mozart. 

b.  Wanderlied Mendelssohn! 

Ist  Trio,  in  D  minor Schumann. 

Allegro  appassionato. — Scherzo. — Adagio. — Allegro 
con  fuoco. 

Beethoven's  early  Trio,  said  to  liave  been  compos- 
ed before  the  other  two  of  op.  1 ,  even   before  he  had 


left  Bonn  for  Vienna  (1791-2),  is  ever  fresh  and  full 
of  genius.  The  maeter  stood  confessed  in  that  first 
counted  opus.  It  was  finely  played  by  Messrs.  Par- 
ker, ScHULTZE  and  Fries  ;  and  so  was  the  more 
difficult  and  unfamiliar  first  Trio  of  Schumann,  a 
very  interesting  work,  though  doubtless  portions  of 
it  were  obscure  and  strange  to  some.  Our  own  im- 
pression of  it  is  by  no  means  as  vivid  as  we  could 
wish,  and  we  await  a  chance  to  know  it  better.  Mr. 
Parker  plays  with  more  aplomb,  more  spirit  and  ef- 
fect than  ever  before ;  his  renderings  were  always 
nice  and  delicately  finished.  Now  the  fervor,  with 
which  he  always  entered  into  such  tasks,  has  become 
more  apparent,  and  he  has  his  audience  with  him. 
The  Etude,  a  fresh  piece  of  the  best  period  of  Mos- 
cheles, and  the  Valse  of  Hiller,  were  highly  enjoya- 
ble. 

Miss  Whitten  was  the  singer,  and,  though  indul- 
gence was  asked  on  the  ground  of  hoarseness,  she 
showed  such  good  art  of  husbanding  her  voice,  that  it 
scarce  betrayed  the  want  of  power  or  sweetness 
enough  to  second  her  true  feeling  and  conception  of 
the  beautiful  songs  which  she  had  chosen. 

The  second  Soiree  drew  a  large  increase  of  num- 
bers. It  opened  with  a  Trio  in  B  flat  by  Haydn,  a 
clear,  bright,  cordial  pieci  in  three  movements,  as 
welcome  as  an  old  friend,  though  we  never  met  that 
member  of  the  family  before  ;  but  all  recognized  the 
likeness  and  were  glad.  Much  in  contrast  with  it 
in  complexity  of  structure,  in  the  intenser  individu- 
alizing of  the  instruments  (foi  instance,  giving  the 
'cello  so  much  more  tp  say  upon  its  own  account), 
as  well  as  in  wealth  and  boldness  of  ideas,  was  the 
highly  dramatic  Trio  of  Schubert,  op.  100,  with  the 
dirge-like  Andante  con  moto,  which  closed  the  concert. 
It  was  very  finely  played.  Mr.  Parker's  piano  solos 
were  the  Adagio  and  Rondo  presto  from  a  Sonata  by 
Weber,  good  instances  severally  of  the  sombre  and 
mysterious  and  of  the  brilliant  vein  of  that  imagina- 
tive composer. 

The  vocal  contributions  were  by  a  lady  of  whom 
we  had  not  heard  before,  Mrs.  A.  P.  Browne, 
whose  youthful  voice  is  a  fresh,  clear  soprano  of 
good  power  and  volume,  intonation  true,  method  and 
execution  good.  But  the  style  is  yet  too  immature 
and  pupil-like  for  so  great  an  air  (and  recitative)  as 
the  "Letter  Aria"  in  Don  Giovanni.  There  was  less 
of  effort  and  of  hardness  in  the  pleasing  song  by  Mr. 
Parker,  "Touch  for  me  thy  magic  string,"  and  in 
Schumann's  "Nu.9s-Baiim." 

The  third  Trio  Soire'e,  this  evening,  mu.st  surely 
draw  still  larger  audience. 

Quartet  Matinees.  Mr.  Listemann  and  par- 
ty furnished  another  delightful  feast  of  Chamber  mu- 
sic on  Friday  afternoon,  Feb.  26.  The  programme 
was  as  follows  : 

Quartet,  in  G  major Haydn. 

Scena  ed  Aria,  "Robin  des  Bois" Weber. 

Miss  Granger. 

Sonata,  Piano  and  Violin. Dussek. 

Mr.  B.  .7.  Lang,  Mr.  B.  Listemann. 

Song,  Aria  from  "II  Flauto  Magico" Mozart. 

Mies  Granger. 
Quartet  in  A  minor Schumann. 

The  two  familiar  Quartets,  strongly  contrasted, 
were  on  the  whole  well  rendered,  the  leader  infusing 
not  a  little  of  his  own  fire  into  his  fellows,  .ilthongh 
not  quite  enough.  The  Sonata  by  Dussek,  not  mere- 
ly interesting  as  a  specimen  of  the  piano-writers  of 
that  group  (Dussek,  Clementi,  Cramer,  Field,  &c.), 
whose  music  is  so  rarely  heard  here,  proved  a  charm- 
ingly elegant  and  graceful  work,  full  of  refinement 
and  exprit,  and  in  the  rendering,  on  the  part  of  both 
Mr.  Lang  and  Mr.  Listemann,  those  qualifies  were 
placed  in  tlie  happiest  light.  It  barely  escaped  an 
encore. 

Mtss  Granger  wisely  dropped  the  French  version, 
or  perversion,  of  Der  Frei/schut::,  and  sang  instead 
the  air  :  "Sombres  for^ts"  from  William  Tell.  But 
it  was  taken  so  exceedingly  slow,  that  the  mind  of 
the  listener  still  ran  forward  .nnd  had  to  wait  for  the 
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voice  to  come  up.  Surely  we  never  heard  it  sung  at 
such  a.  tempo.  The  and  and  heavenly  melody  of 
Pamina  :  "Ach,  icli  fiihl's,  es  ist  verscliwunden,"  is  not 
particularly  suited  to  so  bright  and  cold  a  quality  of 
voice  as  hers,  yet  we  were  surprised  by  the  good 
style  and  taste  with  which  she  sang  it. 

The  Quartets  in  the  third  concert,  yestoi-day,  were 
Mozart's  No.  6,  in  C  major,  Beethoven's  inA  minor, 
op.  .59. 

Mendelssohn  Quintette  Club.  The  third 
Chamber  Concert,  March  2,  experienced  a  complete 
turning  over  of  the  programme,  in  consequence  of  the 
illness  of  Miss  Alice  Dutton,  who  had  been  announc- 
ed as  the  pianist.  Chickering  Hall  was  filled  to  over- 
flowing, and  the  concert  began  with  a  capital  render- 
ing of  that  old  faTOrite,  the  E-minor  Quartet  of  Men- 
delssolin,  op.  44,  which  was  greatly  relished. 

Then  came  Mr.  Lang,  who  played  some  little  pi- 
ano pieces  of  rare  charm  and  freshness  :  to-wit  three 
of  the  20  or  30  "Eclogues"  by  an  old  composer  (born 
about  the  same  time  with  Beethoven,  though  he  out- 
lived him  twenty  years),  the  Bohemian  Toraaschek, 
an  account  of  whom,  written  for  our  journal  ten 
years  ago,  we  reprint  to-day, — partly  for  the  benefit 
of  the  newspaper  critics,  all  of  whom,  the  day  after 
the  concert,  hailed  the  Eclogues  as  the  works  of  "a 
neiD  composer,  rising  into  fame,"  one  charging  them 
with  an  "atfectation  of  Chopin"  (!),  and  another 
treating  them  as  imitations  of  Mendelssohn's  "Songs 
without  Words"  (!) — which,  considering  that  they 
probably  were  written  before  either  of  these  models, 
would  seem  to  amount  to  a  confession  that  there  is 
some  genius  in  the  (advance)  copies.  They  were 
part  of  a  collection  of  choice  but  unjustly  neglected 
piano  pieces  by  composers  of  more  merit  than  fame, 
sent  from  Leipzig  by  Mr.  Dresel  to  the  library  of  the 
Harvard  Musical  Association.  Mr.  Lang  did  a  good 
service  in  giving  us  this  little  taste  of  them.  The 
Eclogues  are  all  cheerful,  naive,  charming  pieces, 
after  one  pattern,  the  original  subject  returning  after 
a  well  contrasted  episode.  We  do  not  remember  a 
slow  movement  among  them  all.  The  ideas  are  sim- 
ple, but  pleasing  and  original ;  the  style  of  an  older 
fashion,  facile,  fluent,  rather  thin  in  harmony,  but 
showing  a  masterly  habit  of  outline  and  expression. 
It  is  sincere  music  ;  so  simple  and  so  practicable  too, 
that  we  should  think  it  would  he  excellent  material 
for  pupils.  Mr.  Lang  had  selected  three  of  the 
very  best  among  them,  and  the  experiment  was  not 
thrown  away  upon  the  audience,  for  they  were  play- 
ed con  amore,  with  a  quick,  true  feeling  of  their  char- 
acter. 

The  next  piece  proved  a  puzzle  to  most  listeners  : 
— Beethoven's  last  Quartet,  No.  17,  in  F,  marked  op. 
135.  It  was  too  much  to  expect  that  it  should  be 
fully  comprehended  or  appreciated  at  the  first  hear- 
ing; and  there  are  peculiar  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
a  clear  rendering  of  a  thing  so  fitful  in  its  mood,  so 
complicated  so  changeable  in  rhythm,  where  the 
parts  cross  each  other  often  ;  the  usually  steady  viola, 
for  instance,  suddenly  leaping  into  other  octaves,  and 
the  ind'  y  ui  the  parts  carried  to  the  extreme 

of  frel  .1  self-assertion.  So  at  least  it  seems  in 
some  of  the  movements,  especially  tlie  second.  Vivace, 
beginning  in  a  sort  of  rustic,  playful  humor,  which  is 
soon  crossed  by  dark,  strange  harmonies  ;  there  is  a 
mingling  of  the  grotesque  and  the  tragic,  of  sunshine 
and  of  mystery.  But  there  is  no  difficulty  in  follow- 
ing the  first  moveraent,a  perfectly  consistent,  temper- 
ate, clear  Allegretto  ;  its  mood  is  playful  and  Aintas- 
tic,  yet  they  are  the  playful  fancies  of  a  deep  and 
much  tried  spirit,  and  tlie  development  is  entirely 
logical.  The  third  movement  {Lento  assai  e  cantante 
tranquillo)  opens  in  a  deep,  solemn,  tranquil  style, 
that  is  most  impressive ;  presently  the  rhythm  is 
more  broken  up,  and  it  is  perplexing  to  follow  ;  but 
that  may  be  only  due  to  novelty.  To  the  last  move- 
ment Beethoven  has  prefixed  two  short  themes,  ques- 
tion and  answer,   with  words   under  them.     One  is 


slow  ( Grave)  :  "Muss  es  sm/n  t"  in  the  bass. — The 
other  is  Allegro  :  "Es  muss  sein,"  in  the  treble  ;  and 
over  both  he  writes :  "Der  schwer  gefassle  Entschluss" 
— the  difficult  decision.  It  is  understood  that  this 
conclusion  of  the  Quartet  was  written  after  the  ear- 
lier movements  had  been  laid  aside  some  months  ; 
and  possibly,  making  a  humor  of  necessity,  in  the 
dark  days  when  he  was  hard  pressed  by  the  petty 
wants  and  annoyances  of  life,  he  reluctantly  set 
about  to  finish  it.  At  any  rate,  the  two  themes  are 
worked  up  in  interesting  alternation.  We  would  not 
be  in  haste,  like  some,  to  call  the  composition  crazy 
and  disjointed,  the  ravings  and  gropings  of  a  diseased 
mind,  of  mighty  genius  struggling  with  dissolution. 
To  us  it  is  full  of  interest,  though  passages  indeed  do 
baffle  us.  We  understand  it  is  to  be  played  again, 
and  it  will  be  wiser  far  us  all  to  suspend  judgment. 

Schubert's  splendid  Quintet  in  C,  for  two  violins, 
two  violas  and  two  'cellos,  so  rich  and  full  in  sound, 
was  glorious  relief  to  the  bewildered.  It  is  a  sure 
card  always. 

Mlle.  G.  de  la  Motte  and  her  Pupils. — This 
energetic  and  accomplished  lady,  who  for  years  has 
been  the  pioneer  in  Boston  in  the  Class  system  of 
piano-forte  instruction,  gave  a  very  interesting  enter- 
tainment to  an  invited  audience,  at  Chickering's,  on 
Wednesday  evening,  Feb.  24.  It  was  simply  an  op- 
portunity to  see  how  her  pupils  are  taught  and  what 
they  have  accomplished,  how  they  begin  and  to  what 
a  point  they  carry  it.  The  scene  was  beautiful.  After 
some  happy  remarks  and  explanations  by  Mile.,  the 
exhibition  opened  with  the  playing  of  scales  and  sim- 
ple exercises  by  the  youngest,  seated  in  pairs,  at  sev- 
eral pianos.  And  perhaps  this  was  the  most  inter- 
esting part;  it  is  so  pleasant  to  behold  fair  promise, 
to  see  good  foundations  laid.  What  most  struck  us 
was  the  habit  of  precision, certainty  and  firmness  which 
all  seemed  to  be  acquiring,  as  well  as  the  zeal  and 
zest  with  which  the  pretty  little  maidens  entered  into 
it. — Then  came,  by  older  and  older  pupils,  the  exe- 
cution of  the  following  ambitious,  yet  most  creditable 
programme : 

Duet,  Harmonious  Blackemith Handel. 

Arr.  for  Children  by  Mademoiselle. 

Andante S.  Heller. 

Allegretto Mendelssohn. 

Andante Mendelssohn. 

Grillen Schumann. 

Galante Hummel. 

Concerto  in  C  major  for  three  pianos J.  S.  Bach. 

With  quartet  ace.  arr.  by  Mlle.  (first  movement)- 

March Hiller. 

Prelude  in  P  (sharp)  major Chopin. 

Sonata  in  G  minor  (part  of)  op.  10,  No.  1 Beethoven. 

Fahel,  op.  12 Schumann. 

Polonaise,  op,  26 Chopin. 

Sonata,  A  (flat)  major  (part  of)  op.  26 Beethoven. 

Impromptu,  C  (sharp)  minor,  op.  66 Chopin. 

Nocturne,  C  minor,  op.  48 Chopin, 

Spinning  Song,  C  major,  op.  67 Mendelssohn, 

Ballade,  A  (flat)  major,  op,  47 Chopin, 

Quartet,  William  Tell,  Overture, 

Of  course  some  of  this  music, — belonging  as  it  does 
even  to  the  transcendental  poetry  of  the  art — was  be- 
yond the  mental  and  emotional  experience  of  such 
young  interpreters  ;  but  one  could  not  but  be  sur- 
prised and  pleased  at  the  general  excellence  of  the 
rendering.  The  technical  facility  and  power  were 
better  sometimes  than  the  conception  ;  but,  taken,  al- 
together, it  was  far  more  than  one  could  expect.  The 
Ballade  by  Chopin  was  indeed  admirably  played, — 
and  that  too  by  a  substitute  called  in  at  the  moment 
to  take  the  place  of  another.  The  most  satisfactory 
performances  were  naturally  the  ensemble  pieces, 
such  as  the  Bach  Concerto  and  the  arranged  "Tell" 
Overture.  This  is  the  best  sort  of  culture,  especially 
the  Bach .  In  this  way  they  become  not  merely  pi- 
ano-players, but  musicians.  Something  less  of 
Chopin  and  Schumann  (if  only  on  psychological 
grounds),  and  plenty  of  four  and  eight  hand  arrange- 
ments of  Haydn  and  Mozart  Symphonies,  for  in- 
stance, would  seem  more  practical. — But  it  is  cer- 
tainly an  interesting  fact,  and  does  credit  lo  the  am- 
bition and  the  artistic  tendency  of  Mile,  de  la  Motte, 
that  she  can  inspire  so  many  young  girls  with  a  de- 
sire and  will  to  mijeter  compositions  of  so  high  an 
order. 


Next  in  Order.  To-night  Mr.  Parker's  third 
Trio  SoircJe. 

Thursday,  March  18,  the  tenth  and  last  Stimpho- 
NY  Concert,  when  the  programme  will  consist  of 
three  great  works  of  Beethoven  (the  Triple  Concer- 
to, by  Perabo,  Listemann  and  Fries,  with  orches- 
tra ;  the  Seventh  Symphony  ;  the  "Leonora"  Over- 
ture), preceded  by  Schubert's  Overture  to  "Fiera- 
bras." 

A  fortnight  later,  April  1,  the  Harvard  Association 
will  give  an  Extra  Symphony  Concert,  in  aid  of  the 
Musical  Education  of  the  Blind  at  South  Boston. 
Mr.  Leonhard  will  play  Chopin's  Eminor  Concer- 
to, and  Schumann's  "Cologne"  Symphony  will  be 
repeated, — both  at  the  request  of  many. 


uitwl  Correspnhntt. 


Historical  Concerts  in  Npw  York. 

New  York,  March  8. — Mme.  Ritter  and  Mr. 
Mills  gave  their  first  "Historical  Recital  of  vocal  and 
pianoforte  music,"  at  Steinway  Hall,  last  Saturday 
afternoon,  before  an  intelligent  and  appreciative  au- 
dience. This  first  programme  consisted  of  rare  se- 
lections from  the  old  Italian  and  English  schools, 
taken  from  the  works  of  some  of  the  most  prominent 
composers  who  flourished  between  1500  and  1740. 
Mme.  Ritter  brought  to  her  task  a  fine  fresh  voice, 
intelligent  method,  naturally  warm  expression,  and 
uncommon  linguistic  acquirements.  Of  Mr.  Mills's 
fine  technique  and  spirited  manner  of  playing,  so 
well  known  and  recognized,  it  is  needless  to  speak. 

Among  the  many  pleasing  as  well  as  musically  fine 
numbers,  nearly  all  of  which  were  performed  for  the 
first  time  in  public  in  America,  many  of  them  ex- 
pressly arranged  from  old  scores  by  Mr.  F.  L.  Rit- 
ter (and  some  of  the  Folk-songs  by  Mme,  Ritter  her- 
self) were  Dr.  Blow's  elaborate  and  elegant  "Song  to 
Pan";  Bird's  quaint  variations  on  "The  Carman's 
Whistle"  (1591);  Scarlatti's  Sonata  and  "Cat's 
fugue"  (encored),  of  which  so  many  stories  have 
been  related  ;  the  lovely  little  canticle  "Alia  Trinita" 
CA.D.  1400')  ;  Marcello's  splendid  setting  of  the  8th 
Psalm — many  readers  will  remember  the  effect  with 
which  George  Sand  writes  of  one  of  Marcello's 
psalms,  on  the  occasion  when  her  heroine  Consuelo 
sings  in  the  Venetian  Church  ;  and  a  fine  Sonata  by 
Galuppi.  Gibbons,  Purcell,  Popora,  Pergolesi,  etc., 
had  also  a  place  on  this  programme. 

The  Folk-songs  were  a  fine  addition,  possessing 
great  original  and  melodious  charm,  and  most  of 
them  taken  from  the  rarest  sources.  How  superior 
are  such  genuine  poetic  songs  to  the  trashy  ballads 
so  commonly  foisted  on  the  concert  public  !  In  this 
part  of  the  programme  Mr,  Mills  displayed  his  vig- 
orous modern  technical  superiority,  in  compositions 
by  Chopin,  founded  as  these  are  on  the  Folk-song 
form.  Though,  indeed,  strictly  speaking,  everj/  mu- 
sical form  has  sprung  from  that  primal  germ,  the 
Song, — and  necessarily  the  Folk-song  is  the  song  of 
songs.  And  how  is  it  that  our  pianists  almost  en- 
tirely neglect  the  fine  old  pianoforte  compositions  of 
Scarlatti,  Durante,  and  others  ?  Do  they  fancy  that 
they  are  all  old,  quaint,  tiresome  ?  Whan  an  error  ! 
Some  of  the  oldest  things  are  the  youngest,  and  some 
of  the  youngest,  oldest;  nay,  in  the  eyes  of  a  true  ar- 
tist, a  composition  written  yesterday,  perhaps  brist- 
ling with  modern  fasl-.ionable  diflScuIties,  perhaps  a 
fanlaisie  on  any  fearfully  popular  opera,  is  haggard, 
wrinkled,  grey,  faded  out,  without  a  single  spark  ot 
youth's  buoyancy  to  bear  it  over  the  breakers  of  the 
next  incoming  fashion  ;  but  these  charming,  melo- 
dious, genuine  old  works  are  yet 

"Ever  fresh,  and  fair  and  young. 
And  fitting  theme  for  poet's  tobgue," 
And  for  the  entertainment  as  well   as   the   instruc- 
tion of  our  audiences  of  to-day.  *** 

[We  hope  in  another  number  to  find  room  for  the  entire  pro- 
gramme, with  the  interesting  explanatory  remarks,  referred 
to  in  the  above, — Ed,] 
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New  York,  Feb.  24.— On  Saturc|^  evening, 
13,  Mr.  Thomas  gave  his  3d  Symphony  Soiree,  at 
Steinjpay  Hall,  with  this  programme  : 

Overture,  Scherzo  and  Finale Schumann. 

DoubleOhorus,  ''Fratres  ego  enim" Palestrina. 

Fanfaeia,  Op.  80, Piano,  ChOfU8  and  Orchestra. Beethoven. 

Uogari.ache  Zigeunerweiseo Tausig. 

Symphonic   Poem,  "Tasso" Liszt, 

The  choruses  were  done  by  the  Mendelssohn  Union, 
and  Mr.  Mills  was  the  pianist.  The  concert  was  un- 
usually well  attended,  and  the  programme  one  of 
uncommon  interest. 

At  the  12th  Sunday  Concert  these  were  some  of 
the  orchestral  numbers  : 

2  movements  from  1st  Symphony Beethoven. 

Overture,  "Heimliehr  au8  der  Fremde" Mendelssolin. 

Nachtgesang Vogt. 

Mr.  C.  F.  Daniels  (pianist)  and  Miss  Josey  Hofle' 
(second  appearance)  were  the  soloists  upon  this  occa- 
sion. 

During  the  week  just  ended  we  have  had  several 
miscellaneous  concerts,  noae  of  them  being  of  any 
especial  interest,  with  the  possible  exception  of  an  en. 
tertainment,  for  the  benefit  of  Mrs.  Robert  Goldbeck, 
which  occurred  on  Tuesday  evening. 

At  Mr.  Thomas'  13th  Sunday  Concert  (Feb.  21) 
we  had  a  mixed  programme  :  Miss  Bimelcr  ("contral- 
to), Mr.  Weinige  (pianist),  Mr.  Pollak  (baritone), 
Mr.  Sehmitz  (French  horn),  and  Mr.  Siedler  (flute), 
assisted.  Mr.  Weinige  played  Chopin's  Scherzo  in 
B  flat  minor,  and  Thalberg's  Fantasia  on  Lucrezia 
Borgia.  Mr.  W.'s  performance  was  weak,  and  he 
used  the  pedal  without  discrimination.  The  orches- 
tra played — for  the  fourth  consecutive  time — the  love- 
ly " Nuclitgesang"  which  has  become  such  a  favorite 
with  the  habitue's  of  these  entertainments.  f. 

March  1. — I  mentioned  in  a  former  letter  that 
Mme.  Ritter  and  Mr.  S.  B.  Mills  are  about  to  give 
three  "Historical  Recitals  of  Vocal  and  Pianoforte 
Music."  They  will  occur  on  the  Saturday  afternoons, 
March,  6,  March  27,  and  April  17,  at  2.30  p.m. 
At  the  first  matine'e  there  will  be  illustrations  of  the 
"Old  English  School,"  "Old  Italian  School,"  and 
"Folk  Songs  and  pianoforte  compositions  founded 
on  that  form."  Among  Mr.  Mills's  solos  will  bo 
Scarlatti's  "Cat's  Fugue"  and  Sonata  in  D  major 
(1730),  also  Chopin's  Mazurka,  Opus  6,  No.  1, 
Valse,  Op.  64,  No.  2  ;  Polonaise  in  E  fiat,  op.  22. 
Mr.  S.  P.  Warren  will  be  the  accompanist  at  these 
recitals,  and  they  will  doubtless  prove  very  interest- 
ing entertainments. 

At  the  next  Philharmonic  Concert,  which  will  oc- 
car  on  Saturday  evening  of  this  week,  Mme.  La 
Grange  will  be  the  soloist,  and  the  Arion  and  Lieder- 
kranz  Societies  will  also  appear. 

As  I  had  surmised,  the  Mason  and  Thomas  Cham- 
ber Music  Soire'es  have  been  given  up  for  the  present, 
and  perhaps  for  all  time.  Although  musically  suc- 
cessful and  enjoyable,  they  have  been  failures  pecu- 
niarily, and  therefore  they  have  been  discontinued. 
It  is  a  shame  and  a  disgrace  to  our  city  that  this  step 
was  found  to  be  necessary.  While  we  are  thankful 
to  these  five  gentlemen  (who  constitute  the  Quintet 
party)  for  past  favors,  we  cannot  expect  that  they 
will  continue  their  entertainments  at  a  pecuniary  sac- 
rifice. 

At  the  14th  Sunday  Evening  Concert  Mr.  Thomas 
gave  us  a  programme  of  great  merit.  I  quote  many 
of  the  orchestral  numbers  : 

Overture.  ''Magic  Flute" Mozart. 

Aliesretto,  7th  Symphony Beethoven. 

Overture,   Robespierre . .  .Litolff. 

Triumerie,  (by  request) Schumann. 

Strueosile  Polonaise Meyerbeer. 

Mme.  Gueretti  (soprano)  made  her  first  appear- 
ance, as  did  also  Mr.  August  Arnold  (pianist),  who 
played  Mendelssohn's  Concerto  in  G  minor,  op.  25, 
and  Chopin's  splendid  and  broadly  built  Polonaise  in 
A  flat,  op.  53.  Mme.  G's  singing  was  beneath  con- 
tempt. Mr.  Arnold  is  a  pianist  of  unusual  excel- 
lence and  marked  ability  ;  his  rendering  of  the  Con- 
certo showed  that  he  possessed  remarkable  technique, 
while  he  was  not  deficient  in  taste. 

Tills  evening  Faust  will  be  produced  at  the  Acad- 
emy of  Music  and  Miss  Kellogg  will  make  h'or  first 
appearance    during    the    present    season.     She  will 


again  appear  on  Wednesday  evening  (in  the  Barber 
of  Seville)  and  on  Saturday  there  will  be  a  grand 
"Kellogg  Matinee."  P. 

Paris,  Fee.  14. — On  the  occasion  of  the  6th  con- 
cert at  the  Conservatoire  the  programme  underwent 
a  slight  change,  viz.,  the  substitution  of  Beethoven's 
Romance  in  F  (executed  by  M.  White)  in  lieu  of 
Romberg's  Concerto.  The  programme  of  the  7th 
concert,  which  took  place  to-day,  is  as  follows  : 

Symphonieen  r6 Bepthoven. 

Chneur  de  I'Oratorin  de   Paulus Mendel ?sohn. 

Ouverture  de  Coriolan Beethoven. 

L'AutAimne,  3e  p.artie  des  Saisons Haydn. 

Soli  chantes  par  Mile.  Marimon,  MM.  Achard  et  Guiltiard. 

The  symphony  in  D  major  belongs  to  the  earliest 
of  the  so  called  three  styles  of  its  composer.  The 
Beethoven  spirit  is  here,  but  still  fettered  by  the  bond 
of  certain  conventionalities.  It  is  genius  trying  its 
wings  before  rising  splendidly  in  the  grand  Eroica. 
And  yet,  had  the  composer  stopped  here  and  gone  no 
further,  had  the  Eroica  and  its  brothers,  the  noble 
Fifth  and  the  great  Seventh  been  denied  us,  who 
knows  in  what  veneriition  we  might  still  have  held 
him  who  wrote  the  Symphonies  in  C  and  D.  The 
execution,  both  of  this  work  and  of  the  unequalled 
Coriolanus  Overture,  seemed  to  me  absolutely  per- 
fect, and  I  may  say  the  same  of  the  soli  from  the  Sea- 
song.  Mile.  Marimon  has  a  voice  of  a  remarkably 
pure  and  flute-like  iimhre;  great  power  was  not  re- 
quired in  this  case.  Her  enunciation  is  remarkably 
distinct — a  rare  merit  in  itself. 

Little  of  importance  has  taken  place  at  the  Grand 
Opera.  During  a  recent  indisposition  of  Mme.  Sass 
her  place  was  supplied  by  Mile.  Julia  Hisson,  who 
took  the  role  of  Valentine  in  les  Huguenots — an  opera 
which,  with  Faure  as  Nevers  and  Villaret  as  Raoul, 
still  retains  its  hold  upon  public  favor.  M.  Auber 
"assisted"  at  a  recent  representation.  He  slept  well 
until  the  fourth  act,  he  then  woke,  apparently  much 
refreshed,  and  applauded  Mile.  Hisson  quite  warmly. 
The  stories  told  of  Rossini's  indolence  are  not  as  ex- 
traordinary as  those  of  Auber's  activity.  A  few 
hours  of  fitful  slumber,  snatched  at  the  Opera  or 
theatre,  amid  the  snarling  of  trumpets  and  the  shrieks 
of  ambitious  prima  donnas,  constitute,  according  to 
popular  report,  the  only  repose  he  is  ever  known  to 
take.  On  the  31st  ult.  he  entered  upon  his  eighty- 
eighth  year.  In  the  evening  he  attended  the  grand 
ball  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  and  Strauss,  aware  of  his 
presence,  directed  the  orchestra  to  perform  quadrilles 
from  "La  A/uette,"  "Le  Premier  Jour  de  Bonheur," 
"Le  Dieuet  la  Bayadere,"  &c.,  a  delicate  attention 
which  the  composer  seemed  to  appreciate. 

The  most  important  musical  event  of  the  season  is 
announced  to  take  place  soon  at  the  Theatre  Italien, 
where  Rossini's  posthumous  ''Petite  Messe*'  will  be 
executed  with  a  grand  profusion  of  voices  and  in- 
struments. This  mass,  purchased  by  M.  Strakosch 
for  the  trifling  sura  of  100,000  francs,  was  composed 
in  1863.  It  has  never  been  publicly  performed,  but 
by  those  who  have  been  favored  with  a  private  hear- 
ing it  is  said  to  be  a  work  of  wonderful  solemnity 
and  beauty.  Add  to  this  the  fact  that  Mme.  Alboni 
has  consented  to  sing  the  contralto  soli,  while  the 
soprano  will  be  Mile.  Krauss,  and  you  maj'  imagine 
what  we  have  to  expect. 

I  give,  below,  the  list  of  selections  performed  at 
the  three  Popular  Concerts  since  my  last  letter  : 

Symphony  en  re  majeur  (No.  61 Mozart. 

Adagio Gounod 

7e  Symphonie  (Ire  partie) Beethoven. 

Intermezzo I.nchner. 

Ouverture  des  "  Joyeuses  CommSres  de  Windsor. "Nicolai. 

Symphonie  en  ut  majeur  (No.  30) Ilaydn. 

Ouverture  de  Genevieve Kcbert  Schumann. 

Svmphonie  en  la  majeur Mendelssohn. 

Fantasia  appasionata,   pour  violon Yieu.\temps. 

Ex6cut6e  par  Mme.  Norman-Neruda. 

Ouverture  du  Caroaval  romain H.  Berlioz. 

Symphonie  en  re  majeur Beethoven. 

Air  de   ballet Gounod. 

Ouverture  de  Manfred Robert  Schumann. 

Concerto  pour  violin Mendelssohn. 

Par  Mme.  Norman  Neruda. 
Invitation  4  la  Valse  (orchestree  par  Berlioz) Weber. 

Of  the  opera  at  the  Theatre  Lyrique  I  will  speak 
in  my  next  letter.  a.  a.  c. 


'    DESCRIPTIVE    LIST    OF   THE 

Publiafaed  by  Oliver  Ditaon  &  Co. 


Vocal,  with  Piano  Accoiapaniment. 

Within  my  Garden.       (In  meinem  Garten-die 

Kelken).     4.     B6  to  ,9  Franz.  HO 

The  Butterfly's  fallen  in  love.     (Der  Schmetter- 

ling).     3.     A  to  a.  Franz.  30  . 

In  Summer.     (Im  Sommer).  4.   C  to  </.         "         30 
The  Forsaken.   (Die  Verlassenc)^.  F  minor  to  f. 

Franz.  30 
Four  more  of  Franz's   exquisite  productions,   each 
one  a  gem. 

Our  Flag.     Words  by  Shillaher,     2.     G  to  e. 

Veazie.  30 
A  poem  by  one  of  the  best  of  "odd  fellows,"  and  the 
whole  is  dedicated  to  the  G.  L.  TJ.  S-  I.  0.  0.  F.    High 
may  the  flag  wave  ! 

Christ  our  Passover.     Easter  Anthem.     3.     G 

io  g.  Thomas.  1.00 

A  fine  anthem,  and  just  in  time  for  Easter.  Simple  , 
rich  and  effective. 

Lord  Dudley  to  Lady  Jane  Grey.     2.     A  to  f. 

Venetian  Air.  3  0 
For  one  or  two  voices.  .  Simply  elegant,  classic  and 
pleasing. 

From  the  mystic  Eastern  land.     (Ohe  du  Canot). 

"  Genevieve."  30 
A  Wide-awake  gypsey  soffg. 

Take  hark  the  henrt.     2.     D  to  d.  CiaribeL  30 

Also  published  in  F.     First-class  song. 

Ins  truznent  al . 

Tassels  on  the  Boots.     Waltz.     3.     ¥.b.     Prall.  35. 
Well-known  melody. 

Grecian  Bend  Galop.  Lamont.  35 

Spirited-     Good  meiody. 
Golden  Kobin  Polka.     For  Brass  Bands.  1.00 

Universal  favorife. 
Lydia  Thompson  Quads.     3.  Pratt.  60 

Contains  the  melodies  of  "Tommy  Dodd,''"Sairah," 
"Beautiful  Rells,"  "Pal-o-mine,"  and '-Up  in  a  Bal- 
loon," which  give  variety  and  keep  up  one's  interest 
to  the  end. 

La  Vivandiere.  Aiarche  Bnl,  3.  E?>.  E.de  Paris.  40 

A'ery  rich  aud  melodious.     A  "grand"  march. 
Up  in  a  Balloon.     Quads.     3.  Knight.  ^0 

Contains  the  "Balloon"  with  tbe  now  famous 
".Tinkfi,"  "Tommy  T)odd."  "Tassels  on  the  Boots," 
"W.ilkiiig  in  the  Park,"  and  '-Bitter  Beer."  Very 
lively. 

Evening  Rest.    Berceuse.  4.  Eft.  S.  Smith.   60 

A  charming  and  soothing  piece. 

Zoo  Walt/,.     3.     D.  Montgomery.  50 

Over  Stick  and  Stones  Galop.     Brass  Band. 

Faust.  1.00 

Bright  and  stirring. 
Flour  de  The'.     Potpouri.     4.  Wets.  15 

Piquant  and  peculiar  airs,  and  quite  pleasing. 

Rose  d' Amour  Galop.     3.     D.  Turner.  30 

Graceful  melody. 
Musical  Bouquet  from  "La  Perichole."     5.     Eft. 

Hfij^ners. 
Extracts  from  this  very  popular  opera,  skilfully  ar- 
ranged. 
Three  Marches  Heroiques.     Op.  27.  Transcribed 
for  2  hands,  by  Mack. 

No.  1,35.     No.  2,  35.     No.  3,  40 
These  three   belong   to  "Si:hubert's    Marches  Mili- 
taires,"  a  ."Jet  of  12    splendid    marches.      They    are 
row  published,  as  in  tbe  original  issue,  for  4  hands, 
and  also  as  arranged  by  Mack  for  2  hands. 

Books. 

The  Morning  Stars.     A   book   of  Religious 
Sont^s  for  Sunday  Schools  and  the  Home  Cir- 
cle, ^ev.  .7.  V.  a  Blake.  35 
A  collection  of  Sunday  School  hymns,  mostly  new, 
and  skilfully  set    to  music   by  the  author,  who  is  a 
composer  as  well  as  a  clergyman. 


Mdsic  BY  Mail.— Music  i3  sent  by  mail,  the  expense  being 
two  cents  for  every  four  ounces,  or  fraction  thereof,  (about 
one  cent  for  an  ordinary  piece  of  music).  Persons  at  a 
distance  will  find  the  conveyance  a  saving  of  time  and 
expense  io  obtaining  supplies.  Books  can  also  be  seut  a* 
double  these  rates. 


Abbreviations. — Degrees  of  difRcuUy  are  marked  from  1  to 
7.  Tbe  kty  is  marked  with  a  capital  letter,  as  C,  B  flat,  &c., 
A  small  Roman  letter  marks  the  highest  note,  if  on  the  stjiff, 
an  italic  letter  the  highest  note,  if  above  the  staff. 
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ri  -  fice  with   fa    -   vor, 


-^ — 1 


Heed  our 


gaff— il:^==i::*ti-^— i>,-T== 
sac     -     ri  -  fice  with 


m 


a — t 


fa  -  Tor, 


Heed  our 


O     be 
_cres 


m 


-I 1 — 0 


gra     -     cious, 


O     be 


era  ■  -     Clous, 


.?i~ti' 


iL?'zJ:^3:=Si: 


:^^ 


btil^^i^ 


'sf-^ 


»/' 


IEE= 


ell 


:t 


z — IF — . — ti_?- 

tu  sac     -     ri 


Il'= 


=Nr:ferTi===— i 


i*=:i^: 


i=?i 


Azziz 


vor, 


Heed  our    sac-ri-fice  witli 


::S=:zz:^-izzlz^z 


rl-fice  with   fa    -  vor, 


Heed  with   fa 


z^zzi—lz^z 


zzi±ii-i 


l'± 


m 


O  be      gra  -  cious,     Ye  Im  -  mor  -  tals ! 


:::_^_ 


-^^_i 


:EE 


ZZiZi-TZflZ 


zBz 


-?-=::. 


tr 


piit-?; 


E=E: 


« 


# 


J=S= 


P 


:ti?z 


^E^ 


mffi — a — ff 


9 If r 


piu 


2zf£ 


Heed  our    sac  -  ri- fice  with  fa  -  vor  1     O,  be       gra  -  cious,  Ye    Im  -  mor  -  tals ! 


f^ 


-yi—^- 


iE= 


piu: 


t 


==#b=t= 


'tz 


-0 I 0 T 0- 


Heed  with  fa        -        -        -        vor !    O,    be      gra  -  cious.  Ye    Im  -  mor    -    -    tals  I 
—       -  -      -  jj        -«-«-».  -0-  ^    ^0-  -0-  -     =-»-  -»- 

==^qEEH^z^E^S§r:^fcp:^t^V3LLfe;-->rE; 


i^f^g^ 


ifEiigii^j 


ilis 


eE^eIe 


^PP=i= 


3^ 


— #-^1 
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|^iE^liii^giE^li^=ii^ 


m 


^=^- 


be     gra   -    cious,  Ye  Im  -  mor 


tals ! 


Te  Im  -  mor 


tals! 


-s:s^; 


:t;Ii?_iz^8*=:i:iS:Iii3--;r:zli5==f==^i*--fcii.:=;H3==:=:?: 


be      gra  -    cious,  Yelm-  mor 


ij,  J+  -  cions,  O, 


tals! 


Y'e  Im  -  mor 


tals! 


{ 


'^I^E 


Ye. 


Im    -    -    mor    -  tals!    Yelm  -mor 


tals ! 


lilii^eif^lii 


Yelm  -  mor 

-N-N 


tals! 


^^^..X 


i:^!giSj=^^i|i 


tr  ^-9-  -0- 


-f — 


5^'i.  zztf»-^0^gi^  :=ti.*zEz  -^^' 


*!?■ 


jEg£:£^^£g:j 


dim. 


Ti:itl- 


-^ar-  E3-- 


0 


=3i 


Heed  our 


'    — r-,^-H-h-| —      -•[-y— "b-rc -^r-t  C"*^ 


--^--"f»T 


§ii^!=£: 


3?^E 


"~iif*;i~*z 


-a- 


1 


:p,    -a 

:E:cif:|=| 


^_     _— W- 


No.  36. 


Tenor 
Voice. 


5 


,  ACCOMP. 
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KECITATIVE. 
Tenor  Voice. 


-I— T— ifi 


Now  when  the     Apos  -  ties    heard  the  same,  they  rent  their 
Allegro  molto.  J  =  92.      .      ,  |  | 


/ 


il5r:i=:iN=:±5j:r- 


l—p 5 C ^ — 5 y  — i^-I 


garments,    and  ran    in   among    the      people,    crying    out,      and   saying  : 


m 


-F 


S?-(S- 


/ 


iii 


P: 


Bass  Solo. 


^lE 


O     -wherefore,  wherefore     do       ye  these  things  V 


iiEE 


J 


iifeE-: 


^^ 


*=^=^=q=|fe^3E^^E^=^f|Efez 


V — ? — ^ — </- 


ii:i: 


!if 


we     al  -  60     are  men    of   like     passions  with  your-selves, 


-9   C- 


?^-t 


_»«>;-  **- 


::^^===^E^4f 


^PEE 


:?=?= 


Regit.  Adagio. 


■a ■ — a-T-P-- — ^ — •■ 


who  preach  un  -  to    you,    in  peace  and   earnest  -  uess,         that  ye  should  turn     a -way 


e-  -!»- 
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siii^iii^gfi^giEiii^^gllsiij 


from  all  these  van  -  i-ties 


un-to  the  ev  -  er  living  God,    who  made  the  outstretch'd  heavens,  the 


u^ 


tm._ 


^ 


— t;tfz=^: 


^ 


Tempo  Adagio, 

earth,     and  the    sea  !  As  saith  the  Prophet : 


"All       your 


'     Adagio. 


m 


^ 


iaisiiiilg; 


rs^j— -  "f=" 


trem. 


^_3 


5:p=^^^l^j 


zzz-lzzs.  ■^—t-±z^-tzhmz 


I 


0-5^-T 


9-r^S^?=t£^ 


i  -  dels 


are  but    falsehood, 


A^ 


and     there    is  no  breath  in  them 


-): 


J _(=' — (Si T 1— — SI  — 


they       are 


/ 


-=1 


i«5        fl 


^^ 


-l» »-   -9 


i5;?^ 


-P-P- 


■H— ?: 


-n-!—n—m ; 


van  -  i-ty, 

n 1 A~ 


and  the  works  of    er  -  rors  :  In  the  time  of  their  trouble  they  shall 


7* 


— I — 
:-pi 


e}J 


peril 


God  dwellethnot   in   temples,    in    temples  made  with  hands. 


a= 


i«_-j — .tti — 


EEE^EEJE^^^Ei 


gigfe 


*  This  alteration  from  the  origiaal  passage  {page  138  of  first  Edition,)  was  made  by  Mendelssohn  himself. 
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Allegro  assai  moierato 


:±:t=: 


-^mmm. 


dfei 


t      Allegro  assai  moderato.  J  =  60 


For        know  ye        not 


that       ye  are   his 


-Jo-    -e — 1  •-d-        — '- 


t- 


V 


g£§E 


'^- 


-a-  -o-    -o-        -0-  a-    -t-        -a-  ■»-    ••- 


:^si7- 


Cr<». 


ilii^=§ 


Tern     -     pie, 


fe=fl?^H 


ii 


aud  that  the       Spir 


of        God. 


^-j-» ]-«— l-«-I^^-P-#-^-a— l-o-I ^-^■■•J-n-i-n-'- — jr^-j-S-^-S-j-S— I 1-^ J— '-j^ — ^- 

-t-  -^-    -0-       -a-  -»-    -a-       -*-  -*-    -a-     n  »  »     • 

I  Cres. 


^^ 


E3i 


1=*- 


E=^g 


zf. 


dwelleth  with    -  in 


you? 


_.___. i I 1=1 J ! 


ilEi^l 


lus?; 


m 


zcz- 
For 


know     ye    not 


!?-=•- 


-I» ^- 


^irzLC 


that       ye  are  his        Tern     -      pie, 

I  a  -•- 


==--M J-J — I— i— l-J-# — It- 


P 


-p=- 


•Trfjii:^ 


Sif 


:t:: 


^3 


who    -    so- e'er 


God's 


B 


Tern    -     pie  de    -    fi 
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:3E|Eg_S;E*l 


I 
cere 


:F=i#P: 


,-g#-i«-1 


liil 
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fi^Jliiil^ 

God     shall  sure      de  -  stroy 


him. 


iisJii 


ii. 


p=-|^=E=:: 


m 


it=B 


li^^if 


For  the       Tern 


pie     of       God 


-,-  ..       IJ-J-  ..  1     J  i»  1 


ii^^s^a^i 


:=5=: 
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-4 
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=f=p 
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■which  Temple    ye 


:p 


■which    Temple      ye 


tli^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^- 


p|Ei==iSEE=: 


■#= 


i3st= 


r3E 


ifiiiisjj^Eitii 


for  the        Temple     of    God    is       ho 


_. _ — ^^ ^ — _ 


ij. 


which  Tem  -  pie  ye 


lE^i^i^i^?Ji5=^^t^s^=feSE^}S=5i^J^T=8^ 


-^-«- 


mam^^mm 


wsmMM 
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es-T-g-         — T~g — — -g5 — 


lb 


are. 


=^=^^ 


i?^ 


;» 


life 


I 


i 
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i^iii^g^^i^ii 
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Con  motto  di  moto.  J  =  112. 


2^-* 


:t=::=t 


glSi^fil; 


gs^^i^Ei 


But  our    God  a  -  bid  -  eth     in     Heav 


en,  His    will  di  -  recteth 


\ 


i1=q: 


wm 


-S-- 


r^^i 


II  . —   I 

1=1 — c—  — 


all         the    world!. 


But  our 


^^^^m^^ 


«==[^= 


i^3r' 


Ores 


ff 


V 


3-  E3r 


^'S 


9^ 


^=1 


S^T-^— ^5 ^■ 


Hi: 


ir==Sr:^i:=i 


God         a   -  bid -eth    in      Heav 


en,  His     will 


iijiiiiiiiig 

di  -  rect    -    eth     all  the 


=p=^s 


iS!^ 


3] 


1  I 


=tcj-  -s 
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:ci    ci-ed-^-g^zgrj}^- 


^E^^^za^: 


§=1 


=t:=t 
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...p 


I 


world  1 


his  will  di  -  rect  -  eth,    his    will  di    -    rect 


eth 


all. 
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^^ill^liiSillill3-;Piiiii}^illl 


i-JT'-f  ^=~  "^- 


^^ 


tfi=l 
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V 


i3EE 


ps—ps. 


-t— r 


-1^-- 
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SOPEANO  Imo. 


Chorus.— "BUT  OUR  GOD  ABIDETH." 


But  our      God        a    -    bi-deth  in      Hea 


Tenor. 


TDTTI. 


m^mm^m 


It-: 


Bass.       tutti. 


But  our     God        a    -    bi  -  deth  in        Hea    -    -    -    yen, 


iislEi[==iigE^El 


ilE&EEPEi 


world! But  our      God        a  -    bi-deth  in        Hea 


-    ven, 


in      Hea 


1^=1=^^^  ■=^== 
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Hea 
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Isll^E 
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-S— -- 


Hea     -     -    ven,    but     our      God        a  -    bi  -  deth  in        Hea 


Ten, 


illlil^ls 


ven,  but  our      God  a    -    bi  -  deth  in        Hea 


li^iiffi^l 
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i^^e^;^pi 


i^ 


Hea 


yen, high  in     Hea 

Chorale. 


Ten, 


IPi^= 


His 


will 


di 


^3E 
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m 
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3^1 


bi  -  deth  in      Hea 


-^-^=^: 


ven! 
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i=S 
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But  our   God        a  -  bi  -  deth  in    Hea 
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His       will         di  -    rect    -    eth  all    the      world, all    the     world ; 


M 


m 


rect 


-     -     eth 


all 


the 


world ; . 


will 


Srz*^: 


t^E=^ 


5^^EiE 


m 


E 


di    -    rect    -    eth  all  the       world,     His    will         di    -    rect 


eth. 


E3^ 


rect    -    eth 


=t: 


=^3E 


all    the    world, 


t; 


;gE 


His 


Cg- 
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-^= 


i^rt^ 


±z 
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=t=t: 


all  the  world;    His      will 


di 
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eth 


:p 


His     will         di    -    rect   -    eth  all  the     world.     His      will 


di 
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ik^S^r: 


^mi^m^m^^^^ 


-^    ■     =t--: 


His     -will         di    -    reot    -    eth  all       the  world,  His. .. .  will  di  -  rect 


z^ssz 


:l=i; 


bow 


to 


W^s^i 


^l-i: 


i^z 


t=:p 


will-  •      di  -  rect 


eth. ...  all  the    world,. 


Hia     will-  •    di 


^=t:=i=:kh— E— h-I F"^ 1-r~=^~^^ ^^"1 F— r-r: 


--■=z\: 


all    the    world,     His      will        di  -  rect    -    -    -    -     -     eth,        His    will       .  di  -  reet 


ii=^JIiiliil 


x: 


-ss ^- 


m 


rect 


i^' 


■£3 — g-g 


eth, 


^ — *-^ :^— — ■* 


His    will    di  -  rect    -  eth      all 


the 


m 


-n^\ 


sztiztiz 


'==A^^M. 


«/ 


?/■ 


^f 


:^— t 


;e^E^ 


-p=- 


.f— < 1 


-^-  '  0- 


it::t 


^-1 


L^^^fEi^ 


^1 
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^^ 


^?^ 


-    eth.  His   will  di    -    rect 


eth, 


His  will  di  - 


:p: 


m 


IPPif 


His 


de 


a^sii 


^--H— H-^- 


5d: 


rect    -    eth 


g==^^R?^^=?^: 
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all  the  world,        Hia  will        di  -  rect 


eth.  His 


eth all  the  world,    His, His  wil 


^^fa— o p-  J' 


-^: 


all  the  world.    His, His  will       di  -  rect 


;^ii5 


world,     the    world, 


di 


rect  -  eth     all       the    world.- 


^^=^- 


ii^iii 
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^^=S 


ii^li^i 


=^— 1r 


rect 


eth  all        the  world.  But  our  God      a  -  bid  -  eth  in 


ii; 


»ii^ 


^EE3E=3 


■will      di  -  rect 


eth. 


Bat   our  God       a  -  bid  -  eth  in 


^^=SEi 


W~t 


eth. 


But  our  God  a  -  bideth,  our  God       a  ■ 


:^z 


Si3: 


But     our  God         a   -  bid-  eth    in  Heav 


m 


f^  I      1    r    -^  I      I      f^  111  '        I 


gEgl^Eiilll^l 


^_-_^U4z: 


-b^. 


-<si- 1^ 


t    fl^-  ■^- 


Heav 


Who 


pEEEp^E|a5=EiaE~gg£;pi:f;;SEJjg^E= 


i 


rsji 


i 


made 


the 


skies, 


the 


earth, 


and 


^^iii=i3i; 


i^iia: 


-F 


■lt=5:z=i:i± 


Heav  -  en,  high  in  Heav 


But  our  God  a  -  bid-  eth  in 


iSEt 


i;^ 


i^f^ 


-    bid-eth  in    Heaven, 


9- 


:^^EE3 


i^rl^: 


high  in   Heav     -      en, 


EE 


P 


But  our  God 
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a  -  bid-eth  in   Heav 


But  our  God        a  • 


-^=^;- 
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sf 


sf 


sf 


Jf 


sf 


sf 
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^ fii^ SaK —  — -p^ 1^^ 


3=^ 
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en,  high..- in      He£LV 


en ;     His       will         di    -  rect 


m 


i^H 


We 


bow 


to 


is=a=si^ 


— tr- 


Ssli^^E^^a 


Heav 


en ;     His       will  di  -  rect  -   eth 


|^^ig^E==t^l@iE&-f 


-s-i- 


l^=^\^^^^M 


But  our  God  a   -  bid  -  eth   in     Heav 


His      will      di  - 


sfefe^ 


eEET^tEgEF^BE; 
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bid- eth  in    Heav 


en,  he     a   -  bideth  in       Heav  -  en  ; 


Wim—sA- 


^m&BmB 


IS^lte^i^ 


—  te-  #n 


«/ 


s/ 


^^ifilgSif 


It 


iis§^lii 


:^^ — g: 


*^ 


It: 


=^I 


eth,         His    will         di  -  rect    -      eth, 


His    will  di  -  rect 


His 


de 


ig^Ea:Ji=iJi=i^3^Ei 


^E^^^ 


-=j— "— f-^- 


:t=1iJr=— 


:^^-^: 


ii! 


all  the  world,      His     will di  -  rect 


eth, 


-    rect    -     eth  all    the   world.        His    will  di    -  rect    -    eth      aU  the   world.      His 


i1=c==:1--. 


--gri- 


-M- 
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His    will  di  -  rect     -      eth     all  the      world. 
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1 


-    eth,  Butour        God  a    -    bid-eth    in      Hea 


i^lii^l^^fliiS 


ven, 


But  our 


-^r- 


^P:^E^Ei=Pi3 


d:3:i 


r3 


tiqz=3dr:; 


di 


giEEjsrEl 


rect    -    eth      all.  But  our    God  a  -  bid  -  eth    in      Hea    - 

=-::j::zr:l 


t; 


will         di    -     rect    -    eth. 


1- 1 p"^- 


But  our     God         a    -   bid-eth    in      Hea 


■s — T-s=s=; 


:E^=KEiEt: 
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-i^-r-^-H=-= — ^-tI—^ — ^ — ^— -T 
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God 


I     -     bid-eth    ia        Hea    -        -    ven,  But  our    God         a    -    bid-eth    in      Hea 
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EEE 
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God         a  -  bid  -  eth  in    Hea 


ven:        His      will....      di    -  rect    -     eth, 


te 
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His         will         di 
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eth       all, 


all    the 


;g=EEE^j?pEg:i=iE 


ven :        His         will 


di  -  recteth. 


His 


^^ 


i^— - 


^— -=^-i-o-e-,-P-=^J~^j. 


l=eE^E|;f^^EtZ=l:t=^-EEEtkE^L'EEE^E^i 
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-p — ^— tf— p^ 
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it 


i^=^ 


^=1^15= 


E$ 


His        will         di  -    rect-eth. 


;E£ 
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all, all    the  world.  But  our 


made 


the 


skies, 


the 


-X 


EE3E 


:.1=:t 


ifc 
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earth. 


-o-T- 


sea.  But  our 


and 


:gP=| 


world.  His      will....    di    -     rect 


tf" 


-  eth      all         the  world.  But  our 


:izt:irEziEit:±:t::l:: 


will     di    -    rect    - 


i^E^EB 


-^-,-e 


^^IgiPii^^SEtiiiiiEl 


eth,  His        will  di  -  rect    -      eth 


all   the  world. 
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eth, 
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rect 
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the 


world. 
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b^iEif 


■^1--^ 
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God  a-  Md-eth  in     Hea    ------    ven,      high    in     Hea'     -      ven. 
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But  our     God        a  -  bid  -  eth  in      Hea 


-    ven. 
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z^l 


nli^-^-g=tZs::4==|j=-^ — iizzEEizEE  > 


But  our     God        a  -  bid  -  eth  in      Hea    -    ven,      high        in        Hea 


"^nm 


"-^-^S--^-— 


r^zhm-^zM-hmzz^zz:Ja 


I       I       I 


I  1  r 


-C5-  — 


1 1— Cl — t-'H  — ^3 — ^ ^J"; "" 


■■='-='- ^  eSS 


liteii 
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No.  37. 


EECITATIVE. 


SOPKANO 

Solo. 


ACCOMP.' 


Then  the  mul  -  ti-tude  was  stir-red    up    against  them, 

Allegro. 


and  there  was  an     as 


"eas^.E 


iteg: 


•S 


as i— — 


-?- 


=i^= 


;ji! 


E=|g=|i3 


/-^ 


E^=?i?= 


1 


*fe 


i=S=£:-*E;: 


E^333=*=' 


-\ — 


---^- 


-    sault     of  the  Jews  and  of  the  Gentiles ; 


?—!?—& — S-tv — ? — -^ — ? — &-t>— ti — tt 

they  were  full  of  an- ger,     and   cri  -  ed   out  against  them : 


ifefe 


i5=z±: 


«S- 


4 


i?r:i?E 


EfiE 


1=1 


:e; 


"?- 


^?^iE 


Ei 


No.  38. 


Chokus.— "  THIS  IS  JEHOVAH'S  TEMPLE." 


TSEBLE. 


Alto. 


Tenok. 
8ve  lower. 


Bass. 


ACCOMP. 


Allegko  vivace.   j^=  92 


«-  -•— •— •— P^^»'4 

■1^— !^— b— h— I h-i: 


This    is  Jehovah's  Temple,  this  is  Jehovah's  Temple, 


d5ri5 


:i^SE2E£^=^El 


IE: 


This    is  Jehovah's  Temple,  this  is  Jehovah's  Temple, 
/ 


S» — a — 0 — • — »— i- 


I'lf 


This    is  Jehovah's  Temple,  this  is  Jehovah's  Temple,  This  is  Jehovah's  Tern    -    pie; 


?^»— — ^ — ^— 1»— f— ^    _      . 


-«— «— 1«— ^— («-:r=— (•- 


— :c- 


-^— 5— 5— k^— '>-! 


This    is  Jehovah's  Temple,  this  is  Jehovah's  Temple, 
Allegko  vivace.   J  =  92. 


This  is  Jehovah's 


/  / 

^ — l\u — m m — 0 — »— » — t •-+-• — 0 — • — 0—0 — F • 
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i 


::=5z=f=;?i 


3^ 


±: 


This  is    Je-hoTah's    Tern 


pie,  This    is    the   Lord    Je    -    ho  -  vah's 


pie, 


Je    -  ho  -  yah's  Tem 


lieii^^ij 


■ T « O F- 


-  pie,  Je-ho  -    vah's 

wm 


pie! 


Tem 


!  -  ^hovah's  Tem     -     pie,        This    is  Jehovah's     Tem  -        -        -        -    pie ! 

pie,  Je  -    hovah's  Tem      -       pie.  This  is    the  Lord      Je    -    ho  -  vah'w 


-^f^^~-5^— *^;£L-:s^=g^ 


-7- 


7^=:-— ;c: 


— ^- 


i^.tztrz^i 


=1 


S 


^= 


•-  -a--» — a — a- 


lii? 


fisl 


d:=?±=?i+|s=et 


iiii:silSii3li^i^ii^lfliii5i^^!l: 


:ii=^. 


s-siiii 


Ye  children  of   Is  -  ra 

— . f^ N 

— I o — o- 


1  Temple 


Ye  chil 


dren  of 


el, 


sti 


Ye  children  of  is- ra- el    help 


This  is  the  Man  who  teacheth    all 


Men, 


Temple ! 


i 


--?— F- 


f=.t 


Ye  chil 


dren      of 


=«=a=d: 


pe^ 


/ ^f_ ' "  ^_^_    1      r  --^ 


iisi^iigis=ai^^Eiiiigi^ii 


aaainst  the  peo    -     pie, 

=i^z:?^=f=i|: 


the  Man  who  teach  -  eth 


=FS^g=|^j=^^^g=gJg:;_g:q^ia:|r|=g:j;^=g-^-S-S-^^-M 


*=?=*  J?i  :?ir:'i?;f 


\ 


IGl 


against  this  place,  and      al    - 

::ft=:te::fc=:^:: 


bo  -  ly     law  ; 


— ^- 


E£ 


— iy         [^ — -p  --P 

zi±=Jir.=zttz-Jz 


liii.: 


i» — « — * 


:3zz3Z=^i 


men,  Ye  children  of  Is-ra-el    help      us 


up  -  hold  our         ho 


ly    law; 


=t: 


-    gainst    the 


peo 


pie, 


::ci 


against  tjiis  place,  and  our  ho     -     ly 


law ; 


-f 


against  this     place, and 


al 

-•- 
-I — 


ho-ly. 


ho     - 

— l" 


__3- 


law; 


§if|- 


it; 


— Sff»-.-K-i» — »-»-r 
— R  » — »-•  —  9  »-4- 


we  have  heard  him  speak 


we  have  heard  him  speak. 


we  have  heard  him  speak 


against  the    law, 
»  -P  0 o  - 


samst. . 


:E=: 


^Hi 


ipirpr 


the       Peo  -  pie,  and     al-so  these  our  ho-ly       pla 


:t:EE^-=E: 


the       Peo  -  pie, 


zr^zzz;^jLz^--.zpz^z=::izz'^izz^zzz 


^i^E 


EfEE 


rii 


and     al-so  these  our   ho-ly       pla 


the       Peo  -  pie,  and    also  these  our   ho-ly      pla 

— =^""=^■ 


m 


m 


ces  1 


:|:^rT=-^— z: 


the    Peo 


^zz-hzzz^^zztizziz-^z 


V-.. 


and     al-so  these  our   holy       pla 


ces ! 
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II  This    is    Je  -  ho  -  vah's  Tern  -  pie, 


\-» » — e — # 0 1- — ffi •-  4 


^- 


tfirSi 


1^ 1 \- 


This    is    Je  -  ho  -  vah's  Tem  -  pie.  Yo 


This     is    Je  -  ho  -  vah"s  Tem  -  pie, 


This    is    Je  -  ho  -  vah's  Tem  -  pie. 


^-3 


This    is    Je  -  ho  -  vah's  Tem  -  pie, 
-U— (» • — ^ — « P » P 


^"t 


iif  E^EE^E^^^=E^E  ■ 


This    is    Je  -  ho  -  vah's  Tem  -  pie. 

' g — g — f 1« — =p- — |g  [■ 


aJ- 


iTlifi»~B:«'~«'~» — 3a — 5«^"i 

if=t=t;t=c=:[:-Ei=t=ir-- 


— — -»2 T 

V- 

(S 


--?- 


1?;:; 


a---' — a — ' S^o-' 


'si^ii^i^riii 


•E:2=455i^  ES3'— =3Ei?- 


3  -^^ 


_-  -? — p"^~i 


i 


53EBE 


-• — 0 — f- 


This    is  the  Man  1  Ye      chil 

A 7-—,- 


=^=i^^£Se==!EE^i^^:^Sffi 


el,  Ye  children  of  Is  -  ra- el,  help      us !  Ye  children  of  Is-ra-el,  help 


15 — 5 fll. 


us ! 

»- 


Ye 


This 


is    the       Man ! 


-*— 


help, 
— p:=^; 


O 


>J— u 


-^— k.'- 


i?irb= 


Is 


i=EEE 

ra  -   el  1 


Ye 


children  of  Is  -  ra-el. 


help      us !  Ye  children 


of       Is 


ra  -    el.  Ye 


H — p. — — I — 1 ^-  -•— I — |— i — «g»-^  —\ — I — I — I — w-Y%-. — I — I — ^s» — *"\ — ' — I — ■— P  F 

ij—^ ^1^' ' 1— J — ^'^«— — [—--^-.isiiSit-  -;^— — -I ^"-i«.^-|---^-Miisgg r--^— ^^■'■a-  \ 


3E5E3: 


¥■  '-' 


^3^3^^ 


^ 
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:t:i 


chil    -    dren  of     la   -    ra-e 


==:q=r=:.i:q-:=-.r=: 
Ye  chil    -     i] 


=1^^: 


ilren  of     Is 


— il^d^i 


chil    -    dren  of     Is   -    ra-el, 


« — — -^-*  — « — 

Ye  chil    -     dren 


— tf — ff tp- 

chil    -     dren  of     Is 


-W=^- 


'■f^ 


=^F^= 


chil    -    dren  of     Is    -  ra-el, 


Ye 


iii^ 


t.— 

chil 


dren  of     Is  - 


rr\- 

-»—.w-- 

z,ii=t:z 

ra  -  el. 

/T\- 

-.-a — »- 
-  ra  -  el. 
'-• — O-i 

ra  -eT. 


EBzir— 1:3=:: 


iai:S: 


— .^- 


if 


?z:j?^=^=i 


L_^- 


ja- 


EsE==?£?fE?-ife3=^=l=E?^ElftliE|E?£?E5E?IIZ^5Ei=^ 


?/" 


'9 


tS- 


::r^: 


zz^zz^-^^zi 


zz\zzi-fzM—i. 


liiii 


-:iE 


I) — H.^_t — I — ^«. — II  — _- — I]  — a  — z\: 
:3:  l^zSTB-. 


i^L^^^zzzi--zz\~^zzezM—izzi:stzi:^zzi.azzgzzlizt 


Stone.  . . .  him  to  death  ! 

:5ejE5E$E3=EE3=EEEi=?J3= 


~e—»- 


f 

:f:?E5E5E 


Stone  him  to  death  !     Stone 


him  to  death ! 


ZZW—^~W^f^ 

—y—l^—'^—, — 


z\-Azizzzz=-fizz^ 


e—»- 

Xzz 


m^ 


Stone  him  to  death  !  Stone  him  to  death  !    Stone  him  to  death! 

^EgE^=EifegE^EE^=5E^E^EE=={EEE^=^EE=EEE: 

Stone  him  to  death  !   Stone  him  to  death!  Stone  him  to  death  !    Stone  him  to  death  ! 


lE=====E=^^fS=g~E^^E3^^EPi=g^g>EgEgS 

B*-»-#-  a-a-a-a-  -a-  -a-  -a-  -a-a-  g«-  -•-  -a-  -a-  -a-a  -  -a-  * 


f^rar^rjj'EaEE^Ei^:  pE3EaEaE3iEia:EE3Ea:Er3E  e^e— 

-  a-  a-  a-a- a-a-  -a-  -a-  -a-  a-a-  S»-  -a-  -a-  -a-  -a-a-  -a-  a-  -a-  -a-  -a-a-    * 


:U:-j:-:qr,:^=:3:--:l- 


Stone  him  to  death  ! 


Stone  him  to  death  !  Stone  him  to  death  ! 

5=g=5=EEE==P=S=5=E=: 


Stone  him  to  death  ! 


-« — a — a 


-a — a- 
al    - 


— -jjj — ^— »| ri — i^— * g — 1^— i 


r^qr^qnq:! 


JgEE^— i i* — *— * » — »'— * — ^inii'niii-i}* — J*-:=i='*z=*z:^;:^iz=*:=:*;:=^=^^: 

pE^Ei— 3E:3EErE3EEaEan3=3:a:    te=a=3:  .3:E:i    z^:.Ei^:z3:-^: 
S« — •--•-    -# — »-^-    -« •- -• — a-  -a- -a-    S» — e — a — • — a- -»--»-    -o — * — » «-   * 


|^=r=p=.:ii=|i=~=T: 
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tz=-lz 


Stone. . . .    him  to  death  I 


Stone 


-5— K 


■S=f:==?i 


Stone. , 


him  to  death  ! 


Stone  him  to  death  !  Stone  him  to  deathi 


— t^- 


^3^^^; 


rifti 


» — N ^- 


him  to  death  I 


^^^==^ 


V—V- 


Stone 

It— ' 


him  to  death ! 


-tiz^tjHrj=Jiz 


^^=^=i 


Stone  him  to  death !  Stone  him  to  death! 


Stone 


^ 


^#r- 


■^c: 


him  to  death ! 

_«_ 


Stone 

-» 


him  to  death  ! 
-e-  -o-  -p 


:  ;--5 5_1S — t 5 5. — S-t-I^t^ 

Stone  him  to  death  !  Stone  him  to  deathi 


^fZ^^^^i^zz^zlhi^^^ziz—^TMiz^^^^ 


-•I-  -*-  -*-  ^-  -*-  ^- 


3~3i:an3r 


-i*-  -i-  -*-  -*- 


Stone  him  to  death  !  Stone  him  to  death  I  Stone 


9iP=EE^EE^E=E 


-0- 


li==a=E 


him  to    death ! 
-»- 


him  to    death ! 


He    bias 


Stone  him  to 


Stone  him  to 


phemes      God ! 


T" 


I 1*- 


■ua- 

■■s»- 


Stone  him  to 


-0 — »_ — 0 — ^ 


;q"  ;diq;  zq;     "• — •--• — ■»-    -• — •--• — «-        -a — a--* — '-zzdz 


przzi 


-? ■- 


il 


Stone  him  to   death  1 


i.  0- 


-?— -- 


Stone  him  to   death  ! 


death  1 


--zzzpz 


0 0-i-0 

Stone  him  to   death  1 


-^ — -- 


;z:#i^i=zq=3=^E 

-— #« 0 0 0 S- 


dim 


ifi^iglii 


jr 


F»— 3"5 — - — q— >.-t--^  — i™!— - — q-s-{-»z-37-z-ezz^-lzzzz»-fe— IE 
Hi=r:^:3=3^^z3=a:aa=phi^--a:^fc:l:3.^Etr-Ji 
-•--•-• — •-  -A-        -0--»-0--t-  -H-      -•-      ■"      " 

JJiZ  ~0Z 


no  dim. 

:3zEEzEiE=rjj|i^i 

•  «-  -•-     Attacca. 
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No.  39. 


Soprano 
Solo. 


ACCOMP. 


lE^ 


RECITATIVE. 


And  they  all  per  -  se  -  cu  -  ted  Paul    on    his  way ; 

1  I 


k 


'r> 


but  the  Lord  stood 


rJ^si 


ei==ee;; 


m 


-m m T 


— h=£:=::t: 


with    him,  and  strengthen'd    him, 


z5zz 


Ei=S|; 


that  by    him 


-tiZ 


E3?=fc 


m^- 


:3:i 


the      word  might  be    ful  -    ly 


9^ 


i 


Bi 


known, 


X 


± 


and        that    all        the      Gen 


m 


tOes. 


3: 


might  hear. 


^t==^z 


zzMz 


No.  40. 

Met.   JS=  88.    Adagio 

Tenor 
Solo. 


AccoMP. 


AEIA. 


i 


T-f=- 


ziz, 


-7—^- 


_?_. 


ztz 


_« — i-. . 

Jl g...  , 


Be thou  faith-ful    un  -  to      death, 


and 


M-a-  \-e — •  ..-*-•-  hd  iL  I    I 


ii^iigiai{^^j£^^jg^^^: 


asH 


5 


-^^ 


-#^ 
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L 1^. 

1      will  give  to    thee   a  crown  of      life  ; 


f — I e — ^ — I  P — p—f-^ 0 ^ 1 — y-. — \--, — H — I J, 


X- 


Be thou  faith-ful    un  -  to   death,. 


^  'I  I "  -       ta.™. 


and   I     will  give  to    thee   a  crown,  a     crown 


life. 


and    I     will  give  to 


w¥^ 


n-e 


i:£- 


E3: 


^^ ---         ^,z  _-^;       -i 


1^ 


;— ^; 


EE 


:?3,rS 


=::t5==SaiJ?= 


:;?=Sr3;^zi 


:=f?:q- 


thee, 


to  thee   a   crown  of  life. 


5:=^^ 


=1)5; 


39: 


^ : 


:i.-|i-j|i 

-.•-H    5 


M- 


£!■'" 

fr 


^ 


triirli 


-t^--^ 


-^. 


i-d^rl: 


-N — Nt 


-rB^- 


-N~N 


^ 


':l±z:=zzr=t: 


E3^ 


iE^^J 


Be    not  a-fraid,        tie    not  a-fraid,  My      help  is  nigh ;       Be    not  a-fraid,      be    not  a  ■ 


9^1 


-Pt: 


-tt-tf^i:. 


--^--C— - 


:^ 


.i-j — 1__ 1 — 0 — s — 5 — \-e- 

r        -e-      -fl--S-   -»- 


■^^E5=. 


r  -•-       -0--5-    -»- 


PiE3E 


:^^:zE!-'*z^ 


I 


J    -^- 


HP^ 


E^^Eils 


:qi:1: 


fraid,  My      help  is  nigh ; 


• a-H 


2^i=^^iii 


Ez5:r;; 


he    not  a-fraid,     My  help ia  nigh  ;.      be    not  a-fraid. 


--:^^i> 


^*'.^I 


167 


Its— ?- 


Be thou  faith-ful    un  -  to      death, 


and 


^iliiiii 


will  give  to  thee,  give       to 


s^  S=r^  ss;:;  ~-^    r-^  ^^    ---i      i^    ^-^    1  I         i 


not  a  -  fraid ! 


»-- N--*^ 


Jtiliia: 


My    help  is  nigh. 


My. 


3--*-.:j;l2i 

'-     "S^'-J 

-a-' 

1 

— g — . — 

I     i 

H= 

i 

«  — 


=3i 


5^- 


No.  41. 


KECITATIVE. 


SOPKANO 

Solo. 


ACCOMF. 


And  Paul  sent  and  call-ed    the   El  -  ders        of    the  church  at     E-phc-sus, 


e: 


§iEEE 


B 


=sd; 


^E 
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Bass  Solo. 


5 — :;; %'.. t-i- ^ — \/- 1 1= —a 1 


I  have  been  with  you,      serving  the 


Lord 


i^^iiiii^iii^^s 


■with     all      hu  -  mil 


i-  ty, 


and  with  ma  -    ny    tears. 


tes  -  ti  ■ 


=3E 


:3==| 


-^§- 


i=Ji 


-=d- 


I 


?i-?- 


-:J^ 


=^= 


;fr 


-i*- 


^ 


f  Tempo  Andante. 


*=f!!;i:t: 


^=^1=5=35--.: 


zji:::^: 


£:z:§z:;S: 


fy    -    ing     the    faith 


towards  our  Lord    Je  -  sus  Christ ; 


and  now  be  -  hold  ye  1 


I, 


p- — S — 5 ?_ 


-p-i?^- 


-^ . 


-t?^- 


-o-b^-J? 


..be 


boundin  spir-it,      now  go  forth         to 


ifei 


Je  -  ru-salem.Bonds  and  af  -  fllc-tion        a  -  bide  me  there,      and 

-J 


« 


#-= 


l^= 


Si 


irji 


^=^=-- 


k*- 


Tempo  Andante. 


Ye      shall    see 


Soprano  Solo. 


--?- 


5*±z*; 


my  face       no        more. 


— 1_^- 


5zlr 


"Tempo  Andante.  \ 


^EHr 


E^=fi 


r 


And  they  all    wept  sore,     and  pray  -  od. 


t?= 


^ — 

zilz: 


Segue. 


Tbbble. 
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No.  42.  Chokus.— "FAR  BE   IT  FROM  THY  PATH." 

Solo.   Allegro  con  moto.  J  =  100. 


Alto. 


Tenor. 
(Stb  lower.) 


Bass. 


AOCOMP. 


:=i|:i 


Far  be    it  from  thy   path. 


Far    bo  it  from  thy 


S 


These  things  shall  not    be   un-to    thee, 

—  80L0,r-M 


^K^i- 


:*: 


9—V- 


i 


tr-z 


if:E=E^ 


i^l^ 


Far  be    it  from  thy   path. 


Allegro  con  moto.  J  =  100. 


EEE^£E 


T 


SiEE 


ill 


I 


path. 


¥^ 


iiiim^l^ii.^ 


These  things  shall  not    be  un-to  thee. 


2nd.  Solo.  _«_     , 


if33=E 


^ 


:p5= 


These  things  shall  not    be  un-to 


These  things  shall  not  be  un  -  to    thee, 


Far....       be  it  from    thy    pa 


i 


Far  be  it  from  thy  path, 

Tutti. 


Far be    it  from  thy 


be    it  from  thy  path. 


These    things.. 
cres. 


Ifci! 


s: 


m^^mn 


These  things  shall  not   be  un-to  thee. 
Tutti. 


Far be  it  from  thy- 


thee. 


---i::zc==E=±:t==-?:i'i 


wm 


These  things  shall  not   be  un-to  thee. 

Tutli. 


^. 


^m^=mmmmm. 


These  things  shall  not    be   un-to     thee. 


II 


i»    5 


iHiiili 


fe 


s 1 


-=l- 


sempre 


170 


Cres. 


i=rp=ji 


eiii^ssiEfe^eii^-ii^^l^i^i 


r^r 


^ 


shall  not. 


be  un  -  to    thee,  be  un-  to   thee,  These  things  shall  not 

_Cres._ 


be  un-to     thee. 


:=di 


path. 


-S3 

These  things 


i 


shall  not    be  un  -  to    thcc,  These  things  shall  not  be       un-to    thee. 

_  Crcs._ 


l^^^j^(i^g=ijfif=f^ig.^i:fe^i 


i!5E- 


Cres. 


These  things  shall  not 


be, These  thin;;3  shall  not    bo       un-to    thee. 

Cres. 


These  things  shall  not 


t  be     un     -      to  thee.  These  tilings  shall  not       be  un-to    thee. 


r^=Ti?— :rpizli^. 


|a-  -a 


-i T-^ — M- 


rfo. 


■r-- 


Cres. 


I       I 


K 


-T- 


-=J- 


-C3- 


'SS— — 


Far  be  it  from  thy    path. 


These  things  shall  not. 


be     un 


13=^1 


to     thee. 


mi 


siligiiil^iigi 


Far  be  it  from  thy   path. 


i^=t£5=?'=:?: 


-F— h— k*— I F- 

Far  be  it  from  thy    path. 

m 


These  things  shall  not... 


These  things  shall  not. 


be     un 

=1: 


thee. 


i 


ipzl 


rt 


'^=1 


iSE[^=E 


be     un 


to 


thee. 

1' 


#=== 


Phalli 


These  things  shall  not   be     un-to     thee,   they  shall  not   be  un-to 
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These  things  Shall  not  be  un-to  thee. 
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I 


Far  be   it  from  thyttpath. 


These  things  shall  not  be  un-to  thee. 


These  things  shall  not  be  un  -  to  thee. 
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These  things  shall  not  be  un  -  to  thee. 
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=:1=i 


3^3^ 
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p 


^v 
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thus  to  weep,  and    thus  to  break  my  heart? 
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^m 


sc 
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-0- 
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i-E— r-^--5-|f-*-^-^,-i 
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to 

be 
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to 
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Andante  in  tempo.  f 


cres." 
name   of   the     Lord, 


i 


[l^Ea: 


-*— »- 


tempo  Andante. 


i^=t^ 


^ 


Kecit.   Tenor  Solo. 


our     Saviour        Je      -      sua 
I  fy- 


Christ !    And  when   he     had     thus 


§^=E3: 


^ 


3=J 


ibJ_ 


Kecit. 
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ed  with  them  all,  and  they  ac 


-,=iE^^5= 


:g— g=^p=zg=kJ= 


^I- 


s^=g=g}^5=s=gg 


com  -  pa  -  nied    him     un  -  to      the    ship. 


and       saw      his      face        no       more. 


m 
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No.  43.  Chorus.— "SEE  WHAT  LOYE  HATH  THE  FATHER." 

Met.  J\=  112.    Andante  con  moto. 


Canto. 
Alto. 


Tenor. 
(8ve  lower.) 


Bass. 


ACCOMP. 


ffi^i^l 


^^, 


iil^l 


-p-~ 


3=3=^: 


E^H^I 


See 


::|2 -^-=— rr^e  p  j=d=^=:-r-: 

7^  I  _!I i^v 


i^ii^r^riHq 


:^Sf:^-*£?53:?Zf=^Eb. 


what     love      hath  the 


>— '>— i— r 


See  what  love  hath  tlie  Fa    -    therbestow'don     us         in   Ii  is  good 


Andante  cos  hoto. 


i.NTE  cos  hoto.   ««—,-,  rrrn    i— i-^«=i   i.i.— .i-i.-i^  pi ""' 

/I'll  I  '      M"^  T     • 

'        '^^-— '— ^  sp.mvre  staccato.  !  •  •       • 


^sempre  staccato.     ^ 


fe^^ 


:^f::] 


:(J=ie: 


l--^ 


:l2-fe:rq- 


=^-:1: 
:j^=*_ 


See  what    love     hath  the    Fa 


therbestow'don 


Fa     -     therbestow'don     us, ~ in  His    good 


ness, 


ness,  bestow'donus 


=jlfe=^E^=i 
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in   his    good 

'    ejee=e: 


:^*;-1: 
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ness, 
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See  what  love    hath  the    "Fa 


ther  bestow'd  on 
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E3EE3E  =i= 
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tE?^EE=»EZ»=tEp'='=»EEE:"p=B-^?= 


us, in  his  goodness,  that  we    should  be    call  -  ed    God'sown    chil  -  dren, 


- — 0-^—>—-\- 
:^t:^-=5. 

God's  own  chil 


\  - 

us,in  his  good    -    -    -    ness,  that    we   should  be  call  -  ed    God'sown    chil    -     dren,  God's  own  chil    - 


us.  in  his  good 


ness,  that  we    should  be     call  -  ed    God's    own  chil  -   dren,  God's  own  chil 


EBix- 


p-» 


ppEt^E?EEEEE 


us, in  his  goodness,  that  we    should  be    call-ed        God's own  children, GocTs  own  chil 
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zt 
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zz=zi±iA-%:%-^i)irzl 
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rp 


tlierbe-stow 


on      us,.. 


|!ggEEEE=^ 


■what  love  the  Fa  -  ther 


dren. 


good    -    ness, 
cres. 
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See  what  love  hath  the  Fa 
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he  be  -  stow  -  cd, 


that  we    should  be    call  -  ed 


j— ailza-lggggEiziiq^^zzi^zd-fiss ^z?A 


in   his      good-ness,      that  Ave  should  be      call 


ed 


:^: 


::|: 


his        good  -  ness, 

hizzD-mrrit 


he  hath  be  -  stow'd  in  his    good  -  ness, 

-1^ 1 \ 1 \-~r 1 ■ l-H  -H-j 


that  we  should  be  i 


that  we 


^C^msis^       wii[T^wiq 
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/ 
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God's  own      chil 


di-en, 
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that 


we       should  be        call  -  ed 


»S 
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im 


^:A—r- 


God's  own  chil 


-    dren, 


that 


we       should     be 
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call    -    ed        God's    own  chil  -  dren, 
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call  -  ed     God's  own    chil  -  dren,        that      we         should    be         call  -  ed         God's  own      chil    -  dren, 
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chil   -  dren,    that 


_1^_L_ 


should    be  call 


ed 
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God's  own   chil    -    dren. 
God's  own     chil    -    dren. 


5i---: 
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See  what       love  hath  the  Fa    •    • 


34 


See  what  love  hath  the    Fa 

•o<1-H- 


-r-x. 


mi 


God's  own     chil    -    dren. 


See,  what  love  hath  the  Fa 


-    -    ther     on 


ns    be 


::7d; 


dren. 


He, 


It: 


his        good 


God's  own    chil    -    drcr 


igSiif 


te3== 


5Ei=gp^-^E^E? 


ther. 
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see  what    love  hath  the  Fa 


;teEiE=E^s 


ther, 
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see  what     love    hath  the  Fa    - 


l^-t 
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i=3: 


ther   be-stow'don 


See 


what 


love  hath  the  Fa 


ig^^: 
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ther  be-stow'd  on 
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?Ei 

ther  bestow'd on 


»£^3E 


-    -    ness. 
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See  what  love  hath  the  Fa    - 

See  what    love  hath  the  Fa    -    ther,  hath  now  the  Fa    -    -    ther  be-stow  d  on 
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U3     in  his  good  -  ness. 
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us      in   his  good  -  ness, 


us     in  his  good  -  ness. 
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No.  44. 


Soprano 
Solo. 
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sri-fice    of    our  faith,        Yet    he  hath 


And  though  he    be    of-fer-ed    up-on    the  sa-cri-fice    of    our  faith, 


-»»- 


I 


=W= 


fought  a     good    fight!        He     hath    fin  -  ish  -  ed     his    course;        he  hath  kept  well    the      faith: 


T 


ifii^ 
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tiq: 


-=i- 


Henceforth  there  is      laid    up      for    him      a    crown     of         righteous  -  ness,      which  the 


the    righteous      Judge,....     shall    give    him    at      the      last 


'^^-^&=i:^ELr^d=f^t=ldl 


A  Tempo,  'p 
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No.  45. 
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AUacca. 


Treble. 


Alto. 


Tenor. 
8ve  lower. 


Bass. 


ACCOHF. 


Chorus.— "  NOT  ONLY  UNTO  HIM." 
Solo.    Tutti.    Maestoso.  j=  96. 

q=;giqiT=i— ,=^==,-f::__J_:ji 


day.      Not    on  -  ly      un  -  to    him,    but    to    all  them  rtiat  love   tru  -  ly 

thiit  love  tru  -  ly 


:!teZE==f 


Maestoso. 


but    to    all 


them 


aE==EE: 


Maestoso. 


^^EE=^: 


but    to    all 


them 


that  love  tru  -  ly 


^i^iiii=ii^jiiiiiiii 


Maestoso.   J=:;96. 
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His      ap  -  pear 
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Not 
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His    ap  -  pear 


Not 
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His     ap  -  pear 


on  -  ly     uii  -  to     him, 


but 
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His     ap  -  pear 


•Not     on  -  ly     un  -  to     him, 
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Not 
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,;  •  •  •  The    Lord  ca    -    reth  for  ua,  and    bluss      -      etU      us,  and 


The    Lord 


reth  for  us. 


and    bless 
and     bleas 


cth 


and 


The    Lord 


igiBii)ii^ifj^i=iii^-iS£ 


ca    -    reth  for  us. 


and    bless 
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etii      us, 
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bless 
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--^fi- 


cth      us, 


and    bless    - 
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:g-E 


im 


eth 


li 


=t 


bless 


eth      us, 


and    bless 
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eth 
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bless 


eth 


iHilifi^liiil^i^i^i^^iEilil? 

and    bless     -----    eth,      bless 


_ 


bless       -        eth      us. 


eth 


bless        -        eth      us,  and    bless 


eth. 


bless 


eth 
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The     Lord        sa  -  veth    us, 
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:EE=EE 
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The     Lord        sa  -  veth    us. 


and      bless  -    eth 
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The    Lord 
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=?=EE 
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Allegeo  vivace,  a  —  88. 


:::p: 


Bless  thou  the    Lord. 


sii==?iii:g=-?isis=e^P 


* 


Bless  thou  the    Lord. 
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Bless  thou  the  Lord,     O      my  soul,  and  all  with 

I 


I 


Allbgko  vivace. 
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Eii^ 


Bless  thou  the    Lord. 
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Allegro  vivace. 
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Bless  thou  the  Lord,        0        my  soul,  and    all      with-in me 
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praise     h«  most 
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ly 


ev  -    er  -  more. 
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his  most 


1    -  -    ly     name,         bless him  for      ev      -      er      an 
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ho^ 


er      and 
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Bless  thou  the  Lord, 
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O       my  soul,  and  all  with  -  in me      bless 
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soul,  and  all  with  -   in me    bless 

Praise  his     ho     -  "     ly  name  for      cv 


him  for 


ev 
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aise  his   ho     -  -     ly     name Bless  thou         the 


ly     name. Bless  thou 
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praise 
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=E 
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EI:^==''E!r=?-H^= 
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^ord,  Bless        thou      and    praise his    name  for      ev    -    er    and 

„-----  -    ver.  Praise  his  most  ho       -        ly  name  for 
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ev 
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O      praise  his        most  ho  -  ly      name....     for 

Jy      name  for        ev    -    er  and 
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Lord, 


O    my  soul,  and  praise  his  most  ho 
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All 


ye 
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Ae 

ill! 


his 


gels 


Bless     ye    the  Lord, 
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ev 
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All 
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„    bless      ye     the  Lord, 
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!  Lord,  bless    ve      the  Lord,  all   ve    his        An    - 


ye 


his 


An    - 


bless    ye      the  Lord,  all   ve    his 
-    gels  bless    ye      the  Lord, 
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i 
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-    gels. 


bless        ye     the  Lord, 
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All 


ye 


his 


An 
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Praise 


ye      his  name,  "l     je      his     An 


gels, 


bless  and 


praise 


:t= 
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vS-= 


all 
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bless        ye      the  Lord, 
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i 


ye 


his 


!5 


An 


It 


gets,   bless 


-1^-1 


ye 


bless 


iti 


ye      the  Lord, 


ye        the 


all      ye      his 
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him. 
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all 
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ye 


his 
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gels,      bless    ye    the  Lord,  ye 


Hg 
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all 


ye 


his 


An 


Lord, 


bless 
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the  Lord, 

£= 


-     -    gels,     bless    ye      the  Lord,    all         ye        his 
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bless    ye      the  Lord,     all 


ya 


E= 


his 


An 


^^ 


gels 
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bless 


aim. 


all 


ye 


his 
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An 


gels.      Wees     ye    the  Lord, 
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All  ye    his    An-gels  bless  ye  the 


An  -   gels,     bless    ye    the  Lord, 


All    ye    his   An  -  gels  bless  ye  the 


.-E= 


:c: 


,l^_L 


gels,  bless    ye  the  Lord. 


"^        An 
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An  -  gels,     bless     ye   the  Lord.    Blessthou  the  Lord,  O      ray  soul,  and  praise  his  ho     -      ly 
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Lord! 
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Lord! 
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Bless  thou^tho  Lord,     O    my 
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t: 


All  ye,   his    An-gels,  bless  ye  the  Lord. 


Blessye  the  Lord,   O  my  soul,  and  praise  his   ho      -      ly  .  i 
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-^A- 


E53E= 
and 

I'll 


.  — .— tf — F — I — I — -•■ — I 1 -i-j — s-9--s-b  0-e—^ ^i-| 1 — ffi ' 

'  L^ '-^ 3       I  I  1    eq       I  I 


4:  ---1 " 
—■3d: 


^^— 1 :2^i.!2^_e 


I  "1 


lidr — ^-1 — r  I — ^-'-^-^f-o — ••-• — ^ 3"- P »'^ 


I   r  '^ 


-d — =-_  i=zr;^EE?=?=|-^EEzEEEpizz:t= t 


strength 
Ueils. 


I 

=poEE3=a=aEr^:j3 


E= 


--— ft* 

Come,  let    us    sing.  Come,  let    us  sing,      and     let    us     re  -  ]oioe, 

Ivoin  -met  her  -  zu, 


;{ 


Kom  -  Viet   her 


.^_ 


his    strength ! 
sers    Heils ! 


und    jauchzen    dem     Hort 


re         '  ' 


mm 


and     let     us 
und     jauchzen 


joice in      his      strengtli,  • 

Hort un  -  sers    Heils, 


?==f:rrErEE;?ZIi?iz^=3= 


-    joioe 
Hort 


% 


■ in       his    strength. 

un  -  sers      Heils,.. 

— i?^ — S3 ^  _  ^^  _ 


zz=^Mi 


-^—  0-0-1-^ — V. — ^- 


ifzizl 


^E- 


— 9 

Come,   let  us      sing, 
Mopi  -  met  her  -  zu, 

="^E|EEEEEE:==t=J 


let     us     re-    joice,        and    let us  re    -    joioe in    his  strength,  and 

jauchzen    dem     Hort,  und   jauck    .        -        -        -         -         -    zen  dem      Hort un  -  sers  Heils,      und 


-»~,s- 


-e .•— + 


i?E^ 


?=rfl,z 


r 


r 


rJiT|J-»-«^ 


zt-==^=.-^-^-J- 


5.=r»=»z:rt:=zr-z===5Tl|»s2dp=zF;=r==::l::l:i=:]^=£==&===Eitrt=:t=i:l 


fel^^=dz:g 


his  strength,  and       let    us     re  -  joioe,        re  -  joice  in     his  strength, 
sers    Heils,     und   jauch-zen  dem    Hort,      dem,    Hort  un  -  sers  Heils. 


. .    his    strength, . 
. .  dem    Hort, 


i^a^ 


f--^ -: 


#|E3=E3^^=3=ES 


-» -  •  -e-e—:^^— 


Comc,  let  us  sing, 
Kommet  her-zu, 


EE^t:==^f: 


dz 


Come,    let  us   .sing, 
Kom  -  met  her  -  zn 


and    let    us    re  -  joice, 
und  jauch-zen  dem    Hort, 


■^EfE=E3ri^: 

re-joice     in  his       strength™ 


-i 


r^tl 


:ci:; 


dem  Hort    un-sers      Heils, 


Come,  let     us 
ICom  -  met    her  - 


t:t 


let  us   rejoice,  re  -  joioe.. 

jauchzen  dem  Hort,      dem     Hort . 


hia    strength, in     his  strength, 

sers    Heils, un-sers     Heils, 


Come,     let    us 
Kom  -  met  her 


^S-^=S— t=S:J-'■s:^S^•:=2=*=ssI|:^|z=g^:=|^=E=:E^?l•4^^:?-?^S-S4 

p-r-T~r F-^-t — r — • r-^-| — r-^-r V -^ — ^— t"^ 


s^lig 


ip;r 


*-l~ 


::^:=:^: 


— \        — i-T—.-\-z:^=i^ — -  _-\ — I — rn~r~u —       r.a-* : . 

-*-  rd=     ih  -=*;^ ^^-  -^-  #*-  -®- 


11 


Come, 
Kani    - 


let  i^s 
ViCt  her 


\^. 


-'e-^—e—a—l-^'- 


:E=5-EEi 


ill 


Come,    let  us 
Koin  -  met  her 


Bing, 


ft-^Z^. 


let  113  sing, 


-|-s^  — ■- 0-±-0-i-i--!S y — — ?-: : 


Come,    l»t  113 
ICoiti  '  met  her 


Come,  let  us  sing, 
jLom  •  met  her-zu  ! 


sing   to     the  Lord 
lasst  uns    dent  Herrii 


■|!:t=^EE»=±E: 


srng, 


-^-- — - 


with 
frok 


glad 
io 


^:: 


ness, 
cken, 


Come,  lot  ns    sing. 
Kom  -  me^  her  -  tk, 


iill 


=1i=; 


mi 


---^ 


iJEi*iEJE''E^=?; 


r^:^rr?Bi 


U\ 


Come,  let  us  sing, 
Kom-met  her-zu, 

7> 


Come,  let  ua  sing, . 
li.om  -  met  her  -  zu,. 
'P     cres. 


ziz=ziz=zf=z^^:^t=zM 


sing   to    the     Lord 
lasst  uns  dem    Herrn 


ivith 

froh  - 


:t:=:t_=t=:t:=l 


-? 


sing   to  tlie    Lord 
lasst  uns  dem  Herrn 


with        glad 
froh    ■      lo 


-  ness ! 

-  cken  ! 


1: 


• — «- 

-a- 
cres. 


r;ji 


E3: 


;:l: 


=3= 


i-**— ?  -? ?- 


;#, 


I 


;sgEg:;g=g|r3Hggsg=j3 


Come,  let  U3    sing, 
jL"o?n  -  ?»ef  /icr  -  2», 


glad    - 
-    to    - 


ness, 
cfce/i, 


the 
dem 

--T- 


Lord    with 
Herrn    froh 


glad 
to    - 


Er^EizEEEr==^EEE 


sing    to    the 

lasst  uns  dem 


Lord 
Herrn 


with    glad 
froh  -    lo 


Come,   let  us    sing, 
Kom  -  met  her  -  z«, 

ip=pmz=iir/-p:?r:g=p— a-: 


-    ness ! 
-  cken  ! 


'    ness, 
cken  t 
cres. 


Come,  let  us  sing, 
^ojn  -  met  her  -  zu. 


iiEiig=i==Ei=a 


3Ee 


Come,  let  us      sing, 
Kom  -  met  her  -  zu., 

ff-0-'   -»--•-  -ss- 


m 


Come,  let  us      sing, 
Kom.  -  met  her  -  zu. 


Come,  let  us       smg.  Come,  let  us  smg,         us      smg, uome,  let  us     smg, 

Kom-mether-   zu,  Kom  -  met  her-zu,         her-zu, Kom.  ■  met  her  -  zu. 


-•t#- 


10 


No.  2. 


Solo  and  Chorus.— COME,  LET  US  SING.' 


Soprano 
Voice. 


AOCOMP. 


Andante.  J  ^  84. 


M: 


Solo. 


Come,  let  us  aing,  Come, let  us  sing,     sing  to  the  Lord  with 
Kom-met  her  -  zu,  Kom-met  her-zu,      lassl  mis  dem  Herrnfroh 


glad 

h    ■ 


fi-7i- 


~*T»n-=J- 


^vfcE=E=£E3 


fed. 


ii4=q:3da=^-''- 


— I ^ — 1 — ^j 


.-H.._| 1 — |. 


-  ness. 

-  ckan. 

lii 


3=. 


* 


I    I 


m^ 


I 


Allegro  assai  Vivace. 
Soprani,  Tutti.     f 


is 


;e=: 


Alto. 


Come,  let   us    sing.     Come,      let    us      sing,      sing  to  the  Lord    -with  glad 
K^oin  '  met  her  -  zu,     Kom    •    met  her  -   zu,      iasst  uns  dem  Herrnfroh  -  lo    - 


Tenor.     (8ve  lower.) 


m 


Bass. 


if! 


js^jfl]i^^=j-»i<f*»i.f^irfr^^j; 


I- — -  !      I      1      1        --i  - 
t=t=t:=t^E3:E^ 


T 


Jt /L.-J-H— I — I— — ^-»»»    -J.^-  -I— .-J — ^-•^— !--»-.-»-»;- J- Jt-^-i^ -3=^=-,-^ — jj 1— j(H-J;-J-«*>«i<»— J — a»'^-^-\ 


-? 


ness. 
cken. 


^ 


Come,        let 
Kom    -    met 


her 


r^=?^:i=^=*:=^:=s3=5i 


— >— ^ — » — ^-4 


smg, 
zu, 


Come,      let 
Kom    -    Viet 


us 

her 


smg. 


sing   to  the  Lord    with    glad 
lasst  WIS  dem  lierrn  froh  '    lo      - 

E===EkE=5EE= 


Come,     let  iis  sing, 
Kom  •  met  her  -  zu, 


§i=: 


"m 


«— e:-^— «:  »~(»:-^— — — +-S:-S— S:-S— Si-S— -f- 


_| 1— -1— M-r r^ -J^ 


::^g= 


r:1=:j 


i£=E=: 


-'^«^= 


iii 


zt. 


*-  -J 


gjg^EgggJI 


y 


;i 


1 


— J— 


:-1- 


Come,  bow  the  knee    to  the    Iiord, 
uiid      nie  -  der    fal  -I^ii    vor    thin, 


Come,  bow  the  knee  to   the    Lord, . 
und      nie  -  der  fal -Jen     vor      ihnt,. 


-!»- 


J^girgrt:p-± ^=i: 


Come,  bow  the  loiee  to  the    Lord, 
H7td      vie  -  der    fal  -  Icn  vor    ihm, 

SI— T-^ tfJ— -,--— Pi-O-r-^!-- 


-e- 


Come,  bow  the  knee  to    the    Lord, 
iind      nie -der    fal  -  leu    vor      ihm, 


— o- 

— I — 

EEEE 

to 

vor 


=5:t 
the 
dem 


EEEj:EEEpE£^=^EE?:jl^^:E2=~iif 


:z!7::J: 


n^i 


--I- 


e — g — e-.-o-T  e — f> .» — o — .-» — . 1 1 j — i — s — e* — «^ — ^ —  r 

e ^_j ^-.a.l.f? a x — |S_3-^ — g J j r_^ C — C , i 


ii;n!2-s±fJ-^— _z— }= 

^er    xms    ys  -  vtacht, 


the  Lord  our    Ma 


w 


ker. 
hat,  ■ 


Come,  bow. 
und      nie    • 


the 
-    der 


"^^E^^ 


Lord,  the  Lord  olit     Ma    -        .        -    ker,  the  Lord  our      Ma 
Her rn,  der  wis    ye  -    vacht, der    uns    ye  -  maeht 


ker, 
hat 


lOrd  our    Ma 
ins    ge  -  mncht 


•^- — 

Lord,  the  Lord  our    Ma 
Ilerrn,  der    uns    ge  -  mncht 


to    the      Lord, 
vor    dem    Herrn 

:::\-.lzn 


--J- 


fi 6 


Come,  bow. 
h7id  nie 


the  knee  be  -  fore  the 
flfir    fal  ■  len     vor    dem 


Lord,  the  Lord  oiir      Ma    - 
Herrn,  der  uns    ge  -    macM,. 


ker,  the  Lord  our       Ma 
. ...      der    uns    ge  -  macht 


ker, 
hat, . 


Come, 
und 


^ 


r.\i.L 


f  " 


I 


I 


'  dim. , 
I    -a- 


fe^. 


Tenob  Solo.     (8vo  lower. ) 

-|z:: -.r:^z. 


11 


;=}={£ 


Come, . 

JHommt, lasst    uns 


-  0- 

~-C-. 
let 


d=i.Nr:j= 


r/^>->-g — ^ — g — 3-f— ■ 


t::=s=— ::= 


— ^— I 


-   fore    the 
vor    dem 


bow  the  knee    be  -   fore    the 
nie  -  der   fal  •  len        vor    flem 


Lord! 
Herrn  ! 

— /-r\ 


knee    be  -  fore  the      Lord,  ■ 
fi.ll' len    vor    dem    Herrn,. 


to      the  Lord ! 

vor    dem        Herrn ! 


^fh=====-jzd: 
§=~==EE=^  i= 


Lord, 
Herrn, 


and  kneel  be  -  fore    the     Lord, 
r.nd  knie  -  en    vor    dem     Herrn, 


pp  ^      &  s= 

-rr\- 


the  knee  be  -  fore    the    Lord. 
der  fal  -  len     vor    dem     Herrn, 


to      the  Lord  1 

vor    dem        Herrn ! 

--1  — T— '^- 


to     the         Lord ! 
vor    dem         Berrn ! 

mmmm 


1    EtE=f= 


pp-B-   =^ 

T '^ 


=3=^EIE^E 


13 


13 


===rF#r^?^ 


m 


EE^E 


I*!-*: 


— ^- 


Come,    let    us  sing, 
Koiii  -  met  her  -  zu. 


-?- 


z^-tz 


:t?E^Et 


:==iz:J 


i 


— 1 — ^_-| — 


i—i- 


sing    to  the  Lord    with     glad    .        -        -         .         .    jjess. 
Lasst  uns  dem  Herrn  froh     -    !o  -        .         -         .    cicen. 


Come,   let  us 
Kom  -  met  her  - 


^izz=.^.^ziz^zrzizz=Zfizzfi:Mir. 


Bmg, 


Come,    let-US    sing, 
Kom  -  met  her  -  sk, 


let  us  with    glad 
hisst  uii-sfroh  -  lo 


E=Eiii^2l^lgil 


ii=E3E^E^^^!£ife^iSilN=3^iiiiij^ 


ness, 
cfce«. 

err: 


Come,  let  us 
Kom  -  met  her  ■ 


m 


zu. 


Come,  let  us     sing, 
Kom  -  met  her  •  za. 


sing  to  the    Lord        with    glad 
Lasst  uns  dem  llcrrn      froh  -  lo 

^i-^ — _  J1tf-;!--^^-l-i, Iff—©  —  ff — L-e^-I-g, 


ness.  Come,   let  us      sing, 
cfcen,      itom  -7«ei  her  -  zu^ 


-I 1- 


— =»-- l-"l  ^  p  -i  H- 


r--=#' 


Eif-e: 


-0--r-9-\ — e-l — 


rpyiZjs^rpTjsip— 


"*■••"  i_=  z.=i  '       I      I  :-'=:- 


:cz 


? — ?- 


jte^ifii:  ifsfg; 


sing. 


smg, 

2«, 


XZ=ZiiZ 
Come,     let    us 
Kom  -   met  her 


'- ?Z 

=zz pz 


:E=t= 


!z:|?=^zz=izi 


Come,   let  us  smg, 

Kommet      her    -     zk, 


sing, 
r    -     ZK, 

s: 

2 


sing    to    tlie      Lord    -with 
Las^t  uns  dem    Herrn   froh 


smg, 
zu, 


sing  to  the    Lord  with    glad 
Lasst  uns  dem  Herrn  froh  ir-  lo 


smg, 


Come,     let  us       smg, 
Kom  •    met  her    -    zu, 


z:^z=ti— •zz»zz?zi?|Zz^^''E:^S 


sing  to    the    Lord 
Lasst  uns  dem  Herrn 


with    glad 
/)  oh  -  lo    - 


a-L — e — e  — o -r-» — a — * 1-'^=^ — • r 

^:E33^Ez=£i^}z|^E^^33t3^|: 


Come,    let  us    sing, 
Kom-met  her  -  zu, 


sing    to    the     Lord 
Lasst  uns  dem    Herrn 


with        glad 
froh    -     lo 


-e — »■ 

zt=t: 


11 


ness, 

cken. 


S2z*frzz:;zz:z^f!iz='!i=?!iir'i-:E_btJz:»z,E-»;tzf  t:ziz*zz*=*— _  zzJ-Jfie — jg — i— t 


sing  to    the 
Ixt^  uns  dem 


9i  ?^E^S:E:E^E: 


m 


glad    ■ 


:tz=:z 


•zE=f =izzl=zlzrz3^^=3^zzz- : 


zzzlzz 


~»~*z 

:p=zf:z 


z?zt 

ztzi 


:3==^=T-1 


P 


izi=i=-z:zezr 

:izp— tzz^— zzzr 

-    nesB,  the    Lord 
cken,  dem  Herrn 

zz.z\—z\-=^=^: 
zz.t=z.t=tr=z.'. 


m 


with    glad    • 
froh  •    lo 


:E5E 


-  ness. 

-  cken. 


ness, . 
cken,. 


smg 
Lasst 


iiSigigiis^ 


to    the     Lord 
uns  dem    Herrn 


with  glad    - 
froh  -    lo 


mimn 


-  ness. 

-  cken. 


-0 

zE^i 


ness,  the      Lord      with   glad 
-cken,  dem    Herrn     froh  -  lo 


ness, 

cken. 


Lord      with   glad 
Herrn     froh  -  lo 


:'EF^=Ei=2 

,tzlzpzz=-f:=z!!= 


.±:iz:]zzdzzrz=— ==ri=- 
j-|~g^ — " —       —  ■- 

H 

1 


the      Lord    with  glad 
dem    Herrn    froh  -  lo    - 


ness. 
-    cken. 


Come  to   His 

Lasst  uns  mit 


■:Ea=EE 


ness, 
cken. 


with     glad  - 
froh  ■    lo 


ness. 
cken. 


=zdz=z=z|:Tzj=i=iz=:-^zzz=:]zTzg=zrd=zd=-zizg^r-^r;=j=— zzr 
j-3==r|zS^i— ?=yz*z=^z|z^==z=3=^=»3;i:3.3:3zq=z3=q=2^?=tf 

I       I       !     J  .  '  f     \     T 


^-,-^- 


?— ?szzi=Tz:z: 


==zz|zz=z:|Z  .^■-,— -. — ^_z]z=-=z=zi 
zzz^zT=|z3-1z3:1-1=?zzj=g.^£| 

zz!;q:4::!zqzz:|z^ 


14 


i; 


^M 


if 


Come  to  Hia 

Lasst  uns  mit 


Come  to  His 

Lasst  unsjiiit 

■::M  — 


sence 

ken . . . 


senco 
ken . . . 


witli    a    aong 
vor    sein     A)i 


of  thanksgiv 
■  ge-sicht  koiii 


with  a     song    of  tlianks-giv    - 
iwr  sein    An  -  ge-sicht        kom    - 


men. 


with 

vor 


^l=. 


,p.-=.:.. 


ij;ialg^i31ijijliigpgi^ig 


■with    a      song    of  thanksgiv    - 
vor    sein     An  -  (je-sicht    kom 


^isiiii^ni; 


song     of  thanks-giv    -    ing,   Come  to  Hia    mi 
■    men,  Lasst  uns  mit    Di 


'an  - 

? — M — • — S 


-    sence, 
ken, 

'^Z 


sence  with    thanks- 
ken     vor  ihm 

Come  to    His 
Lasst  uns     mit 


Come  to    His 
Lasst  uns    mit 


zEEE 

pre 
jOqn 

1—4- 


z'^=.fzz^iZTz-zzrzzzz.-^z=izz\-=.z=zizi. 

sence      with    a    song  of  thanks,  with         a 
ken  vor    sein  An  -  ge-sicM,    vor  sein 


_C ^"^^"^jd 1 i-T — \ W — I ^^''T         "'""'T^W 1 1 i l-T 1 1 • — I 1 l-T 

^  I      '  P         I  f ;      I      I  I      I      i     -f    r  -?-  I      I  r 

.    .    .  -'^J     I     !    I    J-'  I        111]'  I    J     I 


I 1 1 " — *-f-i , p  — ^ ~ 


of  thanlcs. 
pe  -  siclit. 


'*-^Z 


— I o — W- 


:3=r:!-=q: 
_j — J — d. 


1_ 


Lasst  uns  m\ 


Lis      p: 


an    -    ken 


l^-\ 


=1= 


-     men. 


pre 


Come  to    His 

Lasst  uns  m 


s^ce 

ken 


-^rd'z.^-.-- 

with    a     song  of  thanksgiv 
vor    sein     An  -  ge-sicht    kom 


sence 

ken 


with    a      song    of  thanksgiv    - 
vor  sein    An  •    ge-  sicht  kom  - 


Lis    pre 
it    Dan 

Er=SHEE^^EiE?EE^^Eife=l 


ing,  with 
men,    vor 


^'^ 


E^=te:SE 


IS 


=#r 


song  of  thanksgiv 
sein    An  -  ge-sicht    kom 


song. 
An 


of 


thanks-giv 
sicht    kom 


-•-ir*^"'- 


r— 


-i-»«? 


:t:=p. 


T 

Ilii 


:E= 


E^^lll 


:pi: 


-  ing.  Come  to    His 

-  men,  Lasst  uns  mit 

r  J       1. . '     I     I 


J_ 


15 


song    of  thanksgiv 

A71  -  ge-sicht    koin 

--^ 


-  ing,  Tvith 

-  me?i,  vor  sein 


eong    of  thanksgiv 
All  -    gesicht    fcoiii 


ing,  Come  to     His 
mm,   l({sst  uns   mit 


9^ 


ing,  Tvith    a 

men,  vor    sein 

ing,     Come        to 
iHciif^  iasst         uns 

5 !?ie^^«_, 


His    pre    "      sonce 
?nit    l)un     -      ken 


with    a 
vor  sein 


song 
An  ■ 


^1 

.■E.'= 

pre 
Van 


sence 
ken 


with    a 
vor  sein 

I 


;;E= 

song 

An 


of  thanlcs,  with 
ijC- si cht,  vor 


a    song  o  thanks- 
sein    An  ■  ye  -  sicht 


-•  —  ■-;—»— 


of  tlianksgir 
ije  ■  sichl    /com 


men, 


with 
vor 


--0 (P- 


a    song  of  tliauks- 
sei'n    Ah  -  cje  sicht 

—f^^^^f ! — ^  - 

—m—' —  * 


-tft ^— C. 


^E±E=^'^^4^i 


■33- 
T""" 


til 

iiiSlil 


Hilalli 


3E*Elt«: 


and  with  tuneful  re 


joic 


men, und  mit  Psaimen  ihm  jauch 


mg: 

zen. 


and  -with  tuneful  re  - 
mid   7nit  Psalmen  ihm 


4^-a— -a— »  ^  e~ji 

HEE=E^ 


ing, and  with  tuneful  re  -  joio 

men, und  mit  Psalmen  ihm  j a nch 


mg, 
zen. 


|zEEE=ZE^^fEE^z^feFEE^EEt= 


and  with  tuneful  re 
und  mit  Psalmen  ihm 


-!-"l-^1-|;"1jr7i 


0 


-B^^J--«- «••-••«-(»  =-^-;i-U-t-" ?. 


ffPcd. 


«!-*;•-•- 


* 


^ 


_•_»_ 
-^-l«- 


illij 


'It- 
\ 


f        ^1 


*  I 


]±.^'E£J=pEt~jl\~l 


-     ]01C      - 

janch  - 


:c 

and  with  tuneful    re    -    ]Oio    - 
und  mit    Psalmen  ihm    jauch  ~ 
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and  kneel  before    the  Lord.  lu    His  hands  are      all 

und    knie-en  vor    dem  Herm.      Denn  in    sei        -        -     ner    Sand 
r'dard.  a  tempo.       p 
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In    His  hands 
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Lord,  be  -  fore    the   Lord. 
Herrn.    vor    dem  JScrrn. 


O  coine,  let  us  wor  -  ship,  . 
Dcnnin  seine7'  Hand  ist  .  . 
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No.  4.  CnoEUS.— FOR  HIS   IS   THE    SEA. 

Teeble.     AlUrjro  Moderato.     i  =  112. 
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form-ed    and  pre    -    par 
Hdn-de     ka-hfn^is  Trock 


He  liatiifashion'd  it, 
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His    is  the     sea,    for  His 
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He   hath  fashion'd    it,  ^ath  fashion'd 
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Solo  and  Chorus.— HENCEFORTH,  "WHEN  YE  HEAR  HIS  VOICE. 

Andante.  eN__10-t. 
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Henceforth,  when  ye  hear  His  voice  en  -  treating,        Turn  not      deaf  ears,         shew  not    hard  hearts,      turn  not 
Heu    •   te      so   ihr  sei-ne    SUinme      ho  •  ret,  so    ver  •  sto    -   cket  eu^er      Herz  nicht,  so    ver 
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deaf  ears,  shew  not  hard  hearts,  As  at    Me-ri  -  bah  they  did, 
-    sto  -  cket  eu- er  Herz    nicht,  Wie zu Ble-ri  -   ba  ge-schah. 


~?'fu  '^1 " — ' 


and 

Wie 


at     Maasa    in  the  de    -    sert,  AVTienyour 
za  Massa    in  der  WUs    -    te,      da  mich 
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fa    -     thers  tempted  and  prov'd,     and  prov'd  me,  and  witness'd  ray      work,  -  - . .         Henceforth,  when  ye  hear  Hia 
jEu      -      re       Vd  •  terver  -  such      -      ten ,  fUhl-fen  und  sa-Jien   meine       Wer    -    ke.  Heu-ie,    so  ihr    sei-ne 
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voice        eu  -  treating,    turn    not     deaf 
Stim  -  me     ho  -  ret,        so       ver  -  sivckt. 


ears,     turn  not  deaf  ears,  shew  not  hard hearts. 

so    ver- sto  -  cicet  eu -er      Herz nicht. 
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As    at  Me  -  ri  -    bah  they  did, 
Wie  zv.  Me  -  ri  -  ha  ge  ■  scliah, 


and 


at 


Mas  -  sa 
Mas  •  sa 


in  tlie 
in  der 
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at    this  dis  -  o-bedient    race, 
h.e    hat  -  le    mil  die-sem  Volk, 


I  said : 

ujid    sprach : 
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'Tis  a      peo  -  pie  that  do    err, 
es  siiid  Leu  ■  te      de-ren     Herz 
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err,  aiid in  their  hearta  re-bel, 
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Iiento. 


aworein  my      Tvratli, 
mei    ■    nm      Zorn, 


that  they  should  not 
sie     sol-len  nicht 


behold   the 
zu    viet-ner 


land    of   promise. 

Hu  -    he  fcomnten. 
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Turn  not        deaf     ears, 
so      ver    -    slo  -   cket 


Hence  -  forth,  when  ye  hear  His  voice 
JJeu    -    le,         so  ,  ihr    sei.-ne     Stim 
Alto. 


en 
me 


treat  -  ing, 
/lo    -      rei. 
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Shew  not 
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Turn    not    deaf    ears,  shew  not      hard 
So        ver  -    sto  -  cicet    en  -  er        Herz 


hard    hearts,      turn    not    deaf    ears,  shew  not     hard  • . 
Herz    nichtj  so      ver  ~  slo  -    cket     en  •  er        Herz. . 
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As    at  Me 
Wie  zu  Me 
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ri  -  bah  tliey  did, 
•  ri  -  ba  cjeschah, 


and        at    Mas    -    sa    in  the    de    -      sert. 
Tvie        zu    Mas    -    sa    in  der     WU    -    ste. 
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swore  in  my  wrath, 
mei  -  nem       Zorn, 


that  they  should  not, 
sie      sol-len    nicht, 
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that  they  should  not . 

Sie     sol-len      nicht . 


behold  the    land  of  promise' 
zu  mei-ner    Ha -he    kommen. 
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